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afterwards  north,  and  ngain  east,  and  enters  the  sea  between  Amelia 
and  Cumberland  islands,  after  a  course  of  110  miles.  The  Alatamaha 
runs  through  the  central  districts  of  Georgia ;  it  is  formed  by  the 
rivei*s  Ocmulgee  and  Oconee,  both  of  which  rise  towai'ds  the  centre  of 
the  hilly  region,  near  34"  N.  lat.,  and  run  to  the  east  of  south  for 
above  200  miles,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  at  a  mean  distance  of 
40  miles.  Having  passed  the  parallel  of  84"  the  Ocmulgee  turns 
east,  and  joins  the  Oconee  near  30"*  N.  lat.  The  river  thus  formed, 
called  Alatamaha,  flows  first  east  and  afterwards  bends  to  the  south- 
east, until  it  empties  itself  in  the  ocean  between  St.  Simons  and  Sapello 
islands.  Its  course  is  above  100  miles,  and  the  whole  length  of  the 
river  upwards  of  300  miles.  Larger  vessels  can  only  ascend  this  river 
to  Darien,  but  boats  of  30  tons  are  navigated  up  the  Oconee  to  Mill- 
edgeville,  and  an  equal  distance  up  the  Ocmulgee.  The  Savannah, 
the  chief  river  of  the  state,  rises  on  the  most  southern  declivity  of  the 
Appalachian  range,  and  runs  in  all  its  course,  including  the  windings, 
neai-ly  460  miles  south-south-east,  forming  in  all  this  distance  the 
boundary  between  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  It  is  navigable  for 
large  vessels  to  the  city  of  Savannah,  and  for  steamers  of  light  draught 
to  Augusta.  There  are  numerous  other  streams  of  smaller  size  but 
of  considerable  importance  as  supplying  ample  water-power. 

The  only  canals  in  the  state  are  two  short  ones — the  Brunswick 
Canal,  12  miles,  running  from  Brunswick  to  the  Alattimaha  River; 
and  the  Savannah  and  Ogeechee  Canal,  16  miles,  which  unites  those 
rivers,  but  is  not  now  used  for  purposes  of  navigation. 

Besides  the  numerous  good  coach-roads  which  traverse  the  state, 
Georgia  possesses  a  large  number  of  ex'^ellent  railways,  the  whole 
extent  completed  and  in  operation  amounting  to  about  1000  miles, 
while  charters  have  been  obtained  for  about  700  miles  more.  The 
two  great  trunk-lines  run  from  the  ports  of  Savannah  and  Charleston 
inland  to  Chattanooga  in  Tennessee,  where  they  unite  and  join  the 
Tennessee  system  of  railways.  From  these  main  tnmks  numerous 
branches  diverge  at  various  points.  The  following  are  the  lines  opened 
and  at  work  in  1854  : — Central  (Savannah  to  Macon),  192  miles;  Mill- 
edge^ille  and  Gordon,  17  miles;  Waynesborough  and  Augusta,  51 
miles;  Macon  and  Western  (Macon  to  Atlanta),  101  miles;  Georgia 
(Augusta  to  Atlanta),  171  miles,  with  Athens  branch,  40  miles,  and 
*  ranch  from  Camak  to  Warren  ton,  4  miles;  Western  and  Atlantic 
(Atlantic  to  Chattanooga),  140  miles;  Rome  to  Kingston,  on  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  railway,  20  miles ;  Dalton  to  Knoxville  (Eastern 
Tennessee  and  Georgia),  82  miles;  South- Western  (Macon  to  Ogle- 
thorpe), 71  miles;  Muscogee  (Columbus  to  Butler  on  the  South- 
western line),  60  miles;  and  Lagrange  (Atlanta  to  West  Point),  87 
miles. 

Geologi/f  Mineralogy^  <tc. — The  northern  part  of  Georgia,  occupied 
by  membera  of  the  Bliie-Ridge  range  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains, 
is  composed  mainly  of  plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks.  The  primary 
formations,  chiefly  of  the  mica-schist  system,  cross  the  state  in  a  north- 
west and  south-east  direction,  having  a  breadth  of  160  miles  at  the 
northern  and  100  miles  at  the  southern  limit.  They  consist  of  gneiss, 
quartz,  limestone,  and  carboniferous  rocks,  &c.  Transition  formations 
occupy  the  north-western  angle  of  the  state.  South  of  the  above 
formations,  and  extending  into  the  middle  of  the  state,  occur  chiefly 
rocks  of  the  cretaceous  series.  The  whole  southern  and  eastern 
half  of  the  state  consists  of  tertiary  deposits,  comprising  the  exten- 
sive plain  which  rises  very  gradually  from  the  Atlantic  westward  for 
some  100  to  150  miles. 

Gold  and  iron  are  the  most  important  minerals.  The  gold  ia  found 
in  the  quartz  rocks  of  the  north-west.  Iron-ore  occurs  in  several 
varieties  in  diff*erent  parts  of  the  state.  On  both  sides  of  the  Etowah 
River,  and  extending  south-west  into  Paulding  county,  and  north-east 
through  Cherokee  county,  are  very  extensive  beds  of  good  iron- ore, 
embracing,  as  far  as  yet  known,  a  width  of  over  40  miles,  along  which 
numerous  furnaces  are  in  operation.  Hematitic  iron-ores  also  occur  in 
the  north-western  part  of  the  state  of  considerable  extent ;  and  in  the 
gneibs  formations  are  magnetic  iron-ores  of  great  purity.  Specular 
ores  are  found  in  several  places.  Veins  of  sulphate  of  barytes  occur 
of  great  extent.  In  the  extreme  noi*th-western  angle  beds  of  coal  are 
found.  Limestone  is  worked  largely,  as  lire  also  gypsum  and  marl, 
for  manure.  Granite,  marble,  limestones,  &c.,  are  quarried  to  a  great 
extent  for  building  pm-poses.  Millstones  are  obtained  from  the  hills 
dividing  the  plain  from  the  northern  districts. 

Climafef  Soil,  Productions. — The  climate  of  a  country  extending 
over  more  than  four  degrees  of  latitude,  and  whose  northern  half  is 
several  hundred  feet  more  elevated  than  its  southern  districts,  must 
of  course  present  great  varieties.  The  hilly  region  is  rather  cold  in 
winter.  Frost  is  of  common  occurrence,  and  snow  sometimes  falls  to 
the  depth  of  Ave  or  six  inches.  But  these  districts  are  very  healthy. 
The  plain  approaches  in  its  climate  the  tropical  regions  of  the  globe. 
It  is  unhealthy  on  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  and  along  the  sea-coast 
in  the  vicinity  of  stagnant  water.  The  heat  in  summer  is  very  great, 
and  the  thermometer  sometimes  i-ises  to  98°  or  even  102" :  its  common 
range  is  between  76"  and  90°  in  this  season.  In  winter  the  thermo- 
meter ranges  between  60"  and  40",  and  sinks  occasionally  lower.  The 
weather  however  is  then  dry  and  constant,  and  this  is  considered  the 
most  healthy  and  pleasant  season  of  the  year.  The  rains  are  most 
frequent  in  spring. 

Tho  great  difference  in  the  climate  produces  a  corresponding  differ- 


ence in  the  productions.  In  the  southern  and  south-western  dii«tricts 
the  temperature  is  suitable  to  the  sugar-cane,  orange,  olive,  fig,  pome- 
granate, &c.  Agriculture  however  is  mostly  limited  to  maize,  sweet 
potatoes,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  indigo.  The  swamp  and  tide  lands 
produce  vast  crops  of  rice.  Adjoining  these  lands  are  the  oak-lands, 
on  which  black-seed  cotton  is  largely  raised.  The  hilly  region 
resembles,  in  climate  as  well  aa  in  products,  the  countries  of  Middle 
Europe.  The  greatest  part  of  the  plain  is  covered  with  several  kinds 
of  the  pine,  a  tree  which  extends  also  over  the  higher  portion  of  the 
hilly  region  in  vast  quantities ;  and  here  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine 
are  largely  manufactured.  The  middle  regions  produce  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  gi-ain.  In  the  northern  parts,  known  as  Cherokee-Georgia, 
the  valleys  are  remarkably  fertile ;  some  cotton  is  grown,  but  this  is 
peculiarly  a  grain  district;  the  mountain  slopes  afford  excellent 
grazing  ground.  Along  the  sea-coa«$t  as  well  as  on  the  bottoms  of  the 
rivers,  oak,  hickory,  ash,  palmetto,  and  some  other  trees  are  common. 

Beara  and  deer  are  numerous  in  the  forests  and  near  the  swamps. 
Alligators  frequent  the  Alatamaha  and  other  rivers.  Honey-bees  are 
frequent  in  the  swamps  east  of  P'lint  River.  The  rivers  abound  with 
several  kinds  of  fish. 

The  following  are  ^h<^  principal  results  of  the  inquiries  made 
respecting  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  state  at  the  last  Census. . 
The  number  of  farms  under  cultivation  in  the  state  on  the  1st  of 
June  1850  was  51,759;  the  extent  of  improved  land  in  farms  was 
6,378,479  acres,  of  unimproved  16,442,900  acres.  The  cash  value  of 
fainns  was  returned  at  95,753,445  dollars,  of  farming  implements  and 
machinery  5,894,150  dollars.  The  total  produce  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1850  was  as  follows  : — ^Wheat,  1,088,584  bushels;  rye,  53,750 
bushels;  maize,  30,080,099  bushels ;  oats,  3,820,044  bushels ;  barley, 
11,601  bushels;  rice,  38,950,691  lbs. ;  potatoes,  227,379  bushels; 
sweet  potatoes,  6,986,428  bushels;  peas  and  beans,  1,142,011  bushels  ; 
tobacco,  423,924  lbs.  ;  ginned  cotton,  199,636,400  lbs. ;  wool, 
990,019  lbs. ;  hay,  23,449  tons  ;  cane  sugar,  1,642,000  lbs. ;  molasses, 
216,150  gallons.  The  value  of  orchard  products  was  92,776  dollars, 
and  of  market-garden  products  76,500  dollars.  Very  little  wine  is 
made.     Only  a  small  quantity  of  hops  and  flax  is  grown. 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  state  in  1850  was  151,331 ;  asses  and 
mules,  57,379 ;  milch  cows,  834,223 ;  working  oxen,  78,286 ;  other 
cattle,  690,019;  sheep,  560,435;  swine,  2,168,617,  The  value  of  live 
stock  was  25,728,416  dollars;  of  animals  slaughtered,  6,339,762 
dollars.  The  products  of  animals  were,  butter,  4,640,559  lbs, ;  cheeise, 
46,976  lbs. ;  bees'-wax  and  honey,  732,514  lbs. ;  silk  cocoons  813  lbs. 

Manufactures,  Commerce,  ttc. — Owing  to  the  abundant  supply  of 
water-power  furnished  by  the  hill-streams  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  and  especially  in  Cherokee-Georgia,  manufactures  have  increa.:ev'l 
rapidly  of  late  years.  At  the  census  of  1850  there  were  returned 
28,715  free  males  above  the  age  of  15  as  employed  in  trade,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  and  83,362  employed  in  agriculture.  The 
whole  number  of  manufacturing  estaVjlishments,  producing  to  tho 
value  of  600  doUare  and  upwards,  in  1850  was  1407.  Of  these  35 
were  cotton  factories,  employing  a  capital  of  1,736,156  dollars,  and  an 
average  of  873  male  and  1399  female  hands — but  the  number  of  cotton 
factories  has  since  been  much  increased;  3  woollen  factories;  140 
tanneries;  and  10  iron-works.  The  other  principal  establishments 
consist  of  flour-,  saw-,  and  paper-mills,  boot  and  shoe  mauufactories, 
agricultural  implement-works,  &c.  The  home-made  manufactures  of 
the  year  were  valued  at  1,838,968  dolliirs. 

But  a  small  portion  of  the  produce  of  Georgia  is  exported  directly 
to  foreign  countries.  The  great  bulk  of  its  produce  is  shipped  coast- 
wise by  vessels  belonging  to  the  northern  states  to  northern  ports,  to 
be  thence  exported  to  foreign  parts.  The  whole  of  the  commerce  of 
Georgia  is  centred  in  Savannah,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  produce  of 
Western  Georgia  is  shipped  at  Appalachicola  in  Florida.  The  shipping 
owned  by  the  state  m  1850  was  21,690  tons,  of  which  10,437  tons 
were  employed  in  the  foreign  trade ;  of  the  remainder,  6479  tons  were 
navigated  by  steam-power.  Only  one  vessel,  of  322  tons  biuxlen,  was 
built  in  the  state  in  1852.  The  value  of  the  articles  of  domestic 
produce  exported  from  Georgia  in  1850  was  7,551,943  dollars,  in  1S52 
it  was  4,999,015  dollars;  the  imports  in  1860  amounted  to  636,934 
doUara,  in  1862  to  474,925  dollara.  The  total  entries  in  1850  were 
118  of  67,017  tons  burden,  of  which  71  of  45,134  tons  were  foreign. 
The  clearances  were  141  of  72,563  tons,  of  which  83  of  61,524  tons 
were  foreign. 

Divisions,  Towns,  Jcc. — Georgia  is  divided  into  94  counties.  Mill- 
edgeville  is  the  political  capital  of  the  state,  but  Savannah  is  the  most 
important  town.  Besides  these  there  are  few  places  of  much  conse- 
quence ;  tht'.  following  are  all  which  call  for  notice  here :  the  population 
is  that  of  1850:— 

MHiedyeville,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  elevated  ground  at  the 
head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Oconee  River,  in  33"'  7'  N.  lat,  83"  19' 
W.  long.,  642  miles  S.W.  from  Washington:  population  2216,  of 
whom  1020  were  slaves.  The  city  is  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan,  tho 
streets  being  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Washington,  the  main 
avenue,  is  120  feet  wide;  the  othera  are  each  100  feet  wide;  and 
there  are  three  public  squares,  each  of  which  has  its  sides  450  feet 
long.  The  principal  building  is  the  state-house,  a  handsome  gothic 
edifice  occupying  a  lofty  site  near  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  other 
chief  public  buUdinga  are — ^the  governor's  house,  state  arsenal  and 
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magazine,  penitentiary,  market-house,  five  cliurcbes,  &c.  Milledge- 
Tille  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  cotton  district,  and  is  a  place  of 
considerable  business.  It  is  well  connected  by  railway  with  the  other 
leading  towns  of  the  state  and  union.  Fire  newspapers  and  journals 
are  published  here. 

Savannahf  the  chief  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Georgia,  is  built  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Savannah,  about  18  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
population  in  1850  was  15,812,  of  whom  6231  were  slaves ;  according 
to  a  local  census  taken  in  1852  the  population  in  that  year  had 
increased  to  18,301,  of  whom  6473  were  slaves.  The  city  is  generally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  and  healthiest  on  the  south  coast.  It  is 
about  a  mile  long  by  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  is  laid  out  at  right 
•angles,  and  has  several  good  public  squares.  Along  the  river  are 
convenient  wharfs  and  ranges  of  warehouses.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are — ^the  custom-house,  a  fine  new  edifice  110  feet  long  and 
62  feet  deep ;  a  court-house,  jail,  city-hall,  exchange,  arsenal.  United 
States  bamicks,  market-house,  theatre,  15  churches,  some  of  which  are 
handsome  structures ;  several  asylums,  hospitals,  &c.  Of  the  private 
houses  a  lai^e  number  are  built  of  wood,  owing  to  which  the  city  has 
several  times  suffered  severely  from  fires.  Savannah  is  one  of  the 
chief  commercial  cities  of  the  south,  and  is  especially  eminent  as  a 
mart  for  cotton,  rice,  and  lumber.  From  it  in  1851-2  the  quantity  of 
bags  of  cotton  exported  was  353,068,  of  which  228,614  were  sent 
coastwise  and  124,454  to  foreign  ports,  109,378  of  the  last  quantity 
being  sent  to  English  portn.  Of  rice  39,929  tierces  were  exported 
from  Savannah  in  1851-2,  and  of  lumber  25,508,500  feet.  The  entire 
foreign  commerce  of  the  state  centres  in  Savannah,  ^nd  the  city  is 
consequently  well  provided  with  railway  communication  with  every 
town  and  diatMct  of  the  state.  The  city  maintains  also  regular  com- 
munication by  steamers  with  Florida,  Charleston,  New  York,  &c 
Several  newspapers  are  published  here. 

Atk^^f  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oconee,  57  miles  N.  from  Milledge- 
ville,  has  a  population  of  1661  free  persons  and  an  'undefined' 
number  of  slaves.  It  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  the  seat  of  the  University 
of  Qeoi*gia.  Four  newspapers  are  published  here.  Atlanta,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Georgia,  Western  and  Atlantic,  and  Macon  and 
Western  railways,  is  an  important  enti-epdt  of  the  internal  commerce  : 
population,  2572.  Auguata,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Savannah,  90  miles 
E.N.E.  from  Milledgeville,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the 
state,  being  the  commercial  centre  of  a  fertile  cotton  and  tobacco 
district;  the  population  in  1850  is  not  given  in  the  general  census, 
but  a  local  census  taken  in  1852  showed  that  the  town  had  then  11,753 
inhabitants,  of  whom  4718  were  slaves.  The  town  is  regularly  laid 
out,  and  contains  several  good  public  buildings ;  the  chief  are  a  city- 
ball,  county  court-house  and  jail;  several  churches,  an  arsenal, 
hospital,  theatre,  &c.  Three  newspapers  and  two  monthly  magazines 
Pre  published  here.  ColumbuSf  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee, 
at  the  head  of  steam  navigation,  and  immediately  below  the  falls  of 
the  river,  population  5942,  of  whom  2258  were  slaves.  The  town, 
which  is  regularly  laid  out,  contains  two  streets,  running  parallel  to 
the  river,  each  165  feet  wide,  and  six  streets  of  182  feet  wide,  with- 12 
other  streets  intersecting  them,  each  99  feet  wide.  The  public 
buildings  are  the  court-house  and  other  county  buildings,  several 
churches,  a  market-house,  &c.  The  town  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  cotton 
district,  and  contains  several  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  flour-mills, 
&c.  Steam-boats  drawing  five  feet  of  water  ascend  the  river  to 
Columbus  at  all  seasons ;  and  a  large  number  of  steam-vessels  main- 
tain constant  communication  with  the  sea-board.  New  Orleans,  &c. 
Kail  ways  connect  the  town  with  all  parts  of  the  state.  Three  news- 
p3p<»rs  are  published  here.  Onffin^  on  the  Macon  and  Western 
i-ailway,  68  miles  W.N.W.  from  Milledgeville,  population  2320,  is  an 
important  railway  centre,  and  rapidly  growing  in  commercial  conse- 
quence. Macon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ocmulgee,  at  the  head  of 
pfceam-boat  navigation,  29  miles  S.W.  from  Milledgeville,  population 
5720,  of  whom  2353  were  slaves.  A  very  large  quantity  of  cotton  is 
sent  down  the  river  in  the  steam-boats  from  this  place,  and  the  town 
is  an  important  commercial  dep6t.  Besides  the  usual  county  buildings, 
churches,  and  market-house,  it  contains  the  Wesleyan  Female  College; 
several  extensive  stores,  lumber-yards,  printing-offices,  grist-mUls, 
foreign  commission  houses,  &c.  Four  newspapers  are  published  here. 

Government,  Judicature,  &c. — The  right  of  voting  appertains  to 
every  free  male  citizen  21  years  of  age,  who  has  lived  in  the  county 
{:ix  months,  and  paid  all  taxes  demanded  for  12  months.  The  legis- 
lative body,  styled  the  general  assembly,  consists  of  a  senate  of  47 
members,  and  a  house  of  representatives,  consisting  of  130  members, 
who  are  elected  biennially.  The  governor,  who  has  a  qualified  veto 
on  the  acts  of  the  general  assembly,  is  also  elected  biennially ;  his 
salary  is  3000  dollars.  The  public  debt  of  the  state,  which  is  redeem- 
able from  1863  to  1874,  amounts  to  2,801,972  dollars.  The  property 
of  the  state,  consisting  of  shares  in  the  Western  and  Atlantic  railway, 
is  valued  at  the  cost  price,«^5,000.000  dollars.  The  total  revenue 
for  1853  was  922,140  dollars,  the  expenditure  900,534  dollars.  The 
state  militia  is  composed  of  78,699  men,  of  whom  5050  are  commis- 
sioned officers. 

The  judicature  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  and  superior  and 
inferior  courte.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  elected  by  the 
general  assembly  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  I'cceive  each  a  salary  of 
2500  dollars ;  the  judges  of  the  superior  court  are  elected  for  four 


years  by  the  people  of  the  district  over  which  they  preside.  The 
judges  of  the  inferior  comHa  are  also  elected  by  the  people-  for  four 
years. 

The  state  has  made  considerable  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  free  citizens.  In  1850  Georgia  possessed  13  colleges,  219 
academics  or  high  schools,  and  1251  common  or  primary  schools. 
The  total  number  of  children  attending  school  was  77,015,  of  whom 
42,365  were  boys.  Among  the  attendants  at  school  (yne  free  coloured 
boy  is  I'etumed.  The  principal  colleges  are  the  Franklin,  or  Qeoi^ia 
University,  at  Athens,  founded  in  1785,  which  has  8  instructors,  182 
students,  and  a  library  of  15,500  volumes ;  the  Oglethorpe  college 
near  Milledgeville,  founded  in  1838,  which  has  5  tutors  and  69 
students;  the  Emoiy  college  at  Oxford,  which  has  5  tutors  and  115 
students ;  and  the  Mercer  (Baptist)  University  at  Penfield,  having  7 
tutors  and  127  students.  Among  religious  sects  by  far  the  most 
numerous  are  the  Baptists  and  MethodiBt&  In  1850  the  Baptists  had 
879  churches,  aflbrding  accommodation  for  819,293  persons ;  the 
Methodists  had  795  churches,  with  acoommodation  for  237,218 
persons.  Next  to  these  are  the  Presbyterians,  who  had  97  churches, 
with  accommodation  for  40,596  peraons.  Fifty-one  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  circulating  4,070,866  copies  annually,  are  published  in  the 
state. 

History,  d^c. — The  colony  of  Georgia  was  founded  in  1732  by  a 
private  company,  and  received  its  name  in  honour  of  King  George  II. 
In  1733  General  Oglethorpe  founded  the  town  of  Savannah.  In  1752 
it  became  a  royal  government,  and  in  1755  a  provincial  legislature 
was  established.  The  original  limits  of  the  state  included  also  the 
territory  which  now  forms  the  states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama- 
It  joined  the  other  provinces  in  1776  in  declaring  war  against  Great 
Britain ;  but  in  1778  was  occupied  by  a  British  force,  and  xx)ntinued 
in  such  occupation  till  the  peace  of  1786.  A  new  constitution  was 
introduced  in  1785,  and  afterwards  was  amended  in  1798. 

The  whole  population  of  Georgia  is  now  composed  of  Europeans 
and  Africans,  or  their  descendants.  Not  a  trace  remains  of  the  old 
Indian  population.  The  Creeks,  who  up  to  1826  iuhabited  the 
country  between  the  Flint  and  Chattahoochee  rivers,  sold  their  lands 
in  that  year,  and  emigrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas.  Up  to 
1835  the  Cherokees  were  in  possession  of  the  north-western  comer  of 
the  state,  but  in  that  year  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  it 

By  the  constitution  the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa  or  any 
foreign  state  is  prohibited:  the  legislature  cannot  liberate  slaves 
without  the  owner's  consent,  or  prevent  immigrants  bringing  slaves 
into  the  state  with  them  from  any  other  state.  The  persons  of  slaves 
are  protected  equally  with  those  of  free  people,  and  persons  killing 
them  are  liable  to  punishment  for  murder,  "  imless  their  death  should 
happen  from  accident  in  giving  such  slaves  moderate  correction." 

{Statistical  Gazetteer  of  the  United  Stales,  1853;  Seventh  Census  of  the 
United  States,  Official  Report,  1853;  American  Almanac,  1854.) 

GERA,  a  town  in  the  principality  of  Reuss,  in  Germany,  is  situated 
in  about  50'*  52'  N.  lat.,  12'*  6'  E.  long.,  in  a  valley  on  the  banks  of  the 
White  Elster,  and  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are 
in  general  broad  and  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  embellished 
with  handsome  houses.  Uera  has  a  fine  town-hall ;  five  churches ;  a 
gymnasium  attended  by  between  600  and  700  pupils;  a  training 
school ;  a  house  of  correction,  to  which  an  orphan  as^  lum  is  attached  ; 
two  hospitals;  and  a  free  school.  Gera  possesses  numerous  manu- 
facturer, particularly  of  fine  woollens,  mixed  cotton  and  silk  goods, 
woollen  and  cotton  yams,  china,  earthenware,  printed  cottons  and 
woollens,  oil-cloth,  tobacco,  carriages,  chemical  colours,  hats,  leather, 
musical  instruments,  soap,  beer,  &c.  A  canal  from  the  Elster  passes 
through  the  town.  The  china  manufactory  of  Schloss  Uuternihaus, 
and  the  princely  residences  of  Osterstein,  Kostritz,  and  Ronneburg 
ara  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  which  is  about  35  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Leipzig. 

GERMAIN-EN-LAYE,  ST.,  a  town  in  France  in  the  department 
of  Seine-et-Oiso,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  14  miles  by 
railway  W.  by  N.  from  Paris,  and  has  about  14,000  inhabitants 
including  the  commune.  It  is  situated  on  a  height  which  commands 
a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  with  a  distant  view 
of  Paris  and  its  environs.  The  streets  are  wide,  handsome,  and  wi'll 
laid  out ;  the  houses  lofty  and  well  built.  There  are  many  mansions 
in  the  town  in  which  formerly  the  grandees  of  the  French  court 
resided,  before  Louis  XIV.  forsook  St.-Germain  for  Versailles :  and 
even  to  this  day  many  of  the  old  French  noblesse  continue  to  reside 
in  this  their  ancient  haunt.  The  town  originated  in  a  monastery 
founded  about  A.D.  1010  by  King  Robert,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
which  was  then  surrounded  by  the  forest  of  Lida  (Laye).  The  same  king 
or  one  of  his  immediate  successors  built  a  royal  residence  near  the 
abbey.  Louis  Le-Gros  (1124)  occasionally  resided  here,  and  the  palace 
of  St.-Germain  was  the  residence  of  Baudouin,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, during  his  visit  to  France  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis.  The  English 
plundered  and  burnt  the  town  and  the  palace  in  a.d.  1346.  Tney 
seized  it  again  on  account  of  its  commanding  military  position  in  the 
invasion  of  Henry  V.,  and  held  it  from  1419  to  1435.  The  chdteau, 
or  palace,  which  replaced  the  more  ancient  royal  residence  and  was 
erected  by  Fran9ois  I.,  is  built  chiefly  of  brick,  surrounchid  by  wide 
and  deep  ditches;  the  apartments  are  handsome.  Henri  II.,  his 
I  sisters  Madeleine  of  France  (queen  of  James  V.  of  Scotland),  and 
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Marguerite  of  Valois,  Charles  IX.,  and  Louis  XIV.  were  bom  at  St- 
Genuain,  and  Louis  XIII.  died  there.  Among  its  other  historical 
.issociations  must  be  mentioned  that  it  was  the  residence  of  James  II. 
of  England,  its  last  royal  occupant.  After  his  death  in  1701  it  was 
neglected  till  1809,  when  Napoleon  established  in  it  a  military  school. 
In  1815  a  body  of  10,000  English  soldiers  were  quartered  in  it.  It 
afterwards  served  for  a  barrack  for  the  royal  guards.  After  the  revo- 
lution of  1830  it  was  offered  for  sale,  but  found  no  biddera.  It  is  now 
a  military  prison.  The  Cb&teau-Neuf,  built  by  Henri  IV.  for  his 
mistress  Gabrielle  d'E&tr^es,  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  forest  or 
park  of  St-Germain,  surrounded  by  walls  and  occupying  more  than 
10^500  acres,  is  adorned  by  trees  of  immense  size,  and  has  numerous 
broad  avenues.  A  noble  terrace,  of  mere  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
in  length  and  nearly  100  feet  wide,  extends  from  the  palace  along 
the  skirts  of  the  forest,  and  affords  to  the  townspeople  an  agreeable 
promenade.  In  the  forest  are  several  small  edifices  erected  at 
different  penods  by  the  kings  of  France.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  the  structure  called  Les  Loges,  formerly  a  monastery,  now 
an  orphan  school,  in  which  220  orphans,  daughters  of  members  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  are  brought  up.  The  town  has  a  handsome 
parish  church,  in  which  is  a  monument  erected  at  the  expense  of 
George  IV.  over  part  of  the  remains  of  James  II.,  which  were  found 
in  making  some  alterations  in  the  church  ;  a  corn-market,  a  theatre, 
find  three  handsome  squares,  of  which  the  one  called  Place-du-Chdteau 
is  the  largest.  The  manufactures  consist  of  cotton  hosiery,  crinoline, 
and  leather.  A  yearly  fair  is  held  for  business ;  and  one  a  few  days 
afterwards  for  pleasure :  the  latter,  which  is  called  the  fair  of  Les 
Loges,  is  held  in  the  forest  for  three  days  after  the  80th  of  August, 
and  is  one  of  the  gayest  in  France,  attracting  numerous  visitors 
from  Paris  and  the  surrounding  country.  There  are  miiuy  schools  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  A  weekly  market  is  held  every  Monday 
chiefly  for  the  sale  of  pigs,  of  which  above  100,000  are  annually  sold 
in  file  town.  St-Germain  is  cousidered  a  very  healthy  place.  In 
the  picturesque  nomenclature  of  the  French  republicans  it  bore  the 
name  of  Montagnt-du-Bcni-Air. 

GERMAN  BANAT.     [Serbia  and  Temesvab  Banat.] 

GERMANS,  ST.,  Cornwall,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Ijaw  Union,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Germans,  is  situated  on  the  small 
river  Tidi,  in  50'  24'  N.  lat.,  4''  16'  W.  lonL;.,  dif-Unt  22  miles  E.S.E. 
from  Bodmin,  and  228  miles  S.  W.  from  Londou.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a  portreve.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2967.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  and 
diocese  of  Exeter.  St.  Germans  Poor-Law  Uuiou  contains  18  parishes 
and  one  chnpclry,  with  an  area  of  42,141  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  16,542. 

The  town  of  St.  Germans  stands  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  tolerably 
high  hill,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  street.  It  was  once  the  scat  of 
a  bishop,  afterwards  united  with  the  bishopric  of  Crediton,  and  from 
this  union  arose  the  see  of  Exet«r.  The  parish  church,  which  was 
once  the  church  of  a  monastery  of  Augustinian  priests,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese,  was  formerly  much 
more  extensive.  The  ancient  chancel  fell  to  the  gi'ound  in  1592  :  the 
church  now  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles.  The  west  front  has 
two  towers  :  the  north  tower  is  octagonal  above  and  quadrangular 
below ;  the  south  tower  is  quadmngular  throughout.  Between  the 
towers  is  the  entrance,  formed  by  a  deep  Norman  arch  with  shafts 
and  mouldings,  and  two  small  Norman  windows  above.  The  south 
nisle  is  pointed,  of  later  erection ;  the  pointed  arch  is  found  also  in 
the  west  fronts  which  has  probably  undergone  partial  alteration. 
The  Methodists  have  three  places  of  woi-ship.  In  the  town  are  an 
Endowed  school  for  poor  boys.  National  and  Infant  schools,  and  a 
parochial  book-club.  The  seat  of  the  Earl  of  St  Germans, 
called  Port  Eliot,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  priory ;  many  of 
the  apartments  are  convenient  and  spacious,  and  decorated  with 
paintings. 

The  population  is  chiefly  agricultural.  There  is  a  considerable 
fishery  at  the  port.  At  St  Germans  Quay  coals  are  imported,  and 
lead-ores  from  mines  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Menheniot  are  shipped 
to  Swansea  for  smelting.  The  market-day  is  Friday,  and  there  ai-e 
two  cattle  fairs  in  the  year. 

(Lysons,  3fa^na  Britannia;  Wallis,  Cornwall  Register;  Communi- 
cation  from  St.  Oermans.) 

GERMAN  OCEAN.    [North  Sea.] 

GERMANY  extends  from  46*  5'  to  S?**  60'  N.  lat,  6°  20'  to  20'  10' 
E.  long.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  France; 
S.  by  Switzerland  and  the  Austrian  territories  in  Italy ;  E.  by  the 
kingdoms  of  Hungary,  Galicia,  Poland,  and  Prussia ;  and  N.  by  the 
Baltic.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  284,000  square  miles,  or  about  twice 
and  a  half  the  area  of  the  British  Islands. 

The  states  included  within  Germany,  and  forming  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  are  as  follows  (their  area  and  population  will  be  found 
under  Europe)  :  —  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover, 
Wurtemburg,  Baden,  Hesse  (electorate  of),  Hesse  (grand  duchy  of), 
Holstein  (duchy),  Lauenburg  (duchy),  Luxemburg  (duchy),  Bninswick, 
Mecklenburg-Schweiin,  Nassau,  Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha,  Saxe-Meiningen-Hildburghausen,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Mecklen- 
bui^g-Strelitz,  Oldenburg,  Anhalt-Dessau,  Anhalt-Bernburg,  Auhalt- 
Kotheu,  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadty  Lich- 


tenstein,  Waldeck,  Reuss  (principalities  of),  Schauenburg-Lippe,  Lippe- 
Detmold,  Hesse-Homburg,  Liibeck,  Frankfurt,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg. 

All  these  states  being  described  under  their  several  titles,  and  the 
more  important  mountain  ranges,  rivers,  and  other  great  physical 
features  being  also  separately  described,  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
repeat  such  descriptions  here.  We  therefore  propose  under  the 
present  heading  merely  to  give  such  a  general  notice  of  the  physical 
geography  of  Germany  as  may  facilitate  reference  to  particular 
articles,  adding  a  brief  sketch  of  its  history,  language,  and  literature. 

Physical  Geography. —The  surface  is  divided  into  four  distinctly- 
marked  districts,  two  plains  and  two  mountain  regions.  One  of  the 
plains  is  low,  and  rises  only  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the 
other  attains  a  considerable  elevation.  Between  the  two  plains 
extends  a  mountain  region,  whose  summits  in  no  part  attain  the 
snow-line,  which  in  this  parallel  is  about  6000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
To  the  north  of  this  region  extends  the  low  plain,  and  to  the  south  of 
it  the  elevated  plain,  which  on  the  east  and  west  is  inclosed  by  moun- 
tainous tracts  belonging  to  that  region.  The  southern  boundary  of 
the  elevated  plain  is  formed  bythe  Alps,  which  constitute  the  fourth, 
natural  division  of  Germany. 

The  low  plain  is  only  a  small  section  of  the  great  plain  which 
extends  nearly  over  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  old  continent.  This 
section  occupies  the  northern  portion  of  Germany,  which  lies  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  North  and  Baltic  seas,  and  extends  to  the 
peninsula  of  Jutland.  Its  length,  from  the  boundary  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  Rhine  to  the  borders  of  Russia,  including  the  kingdom 
of  Pnissia,  is  nearly  600  miles ;  but  its  width  varies,  being,  on  the 
west  of  the  Elbe,  on  an  average  about  160  miles,  and  to  the  east  of 
that  river  about  300  miles.  There  is  probably  no  tract  of  country  in 
Europe  of  equal  extent  which  has  a  less  fertile  soil  than  this  plain. 
It  is  even  less  fertile  than  the  steppes  of  Southern  Russia  to  the  north 
of  the  Black  Sea,  but  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  abundant  rains,  the 
German  plain  is  much  better  cultivated  and  mora  thickly  inhabited 
than  the  Russian  steppes.  The  sub-stratum  of  this  plain  is  formed 
by  limestone,  chalk,  gypsum,  and  sandstone,  which  are  covered  by 
loam,  clay,  and  sand  to  an  average  depth  of  200  feet.  If  this  country 
were  situated  under  a  tropical  climate  and  deprived  of  the  abundant 
rains  and  snow  which  annually  descend  upon  it,  the  surface  would 
resemble  the  Sahara  or  the  great  Indian  plain.  West  of  the  Elbe 
the  x^lain  is  nearly  destitute  of  trees,  and  the  fertile  tracts  occur  only 
in  the  shape  of  oases,  which  are  at  gi'eat  distances  apart  The  most 
fertile  regions  are  along  the  rivers,  which  run  in  depressions  from  100 
to  200  feet  below  the  level  of  the  plain.  These  bottoms  have  a  fertile 
soil,  which  is  covered  in  its  natural  state  by  forest-trees,  and  when 
cidtivated  produces  good  crops.  These  bottoms  vary  in  width, 
according  to  the  volume  of  water  in  the  rivers.  Along  the  great 
rivers  (Weaer,  Elbe)  they  are  from  three  to  six  miles  wide,  where 
these  rivers  issue  from  the  mountain  tracts  in  which  they  originate ; 
but  farther  down  they  widen  to  20  or  30  miles,  and  even  more. 
Where  the  rivers  approach  the  sea  the  bottoms  are  united  with  the 
marshes  which  line  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea ;  these  marshes  ai*e 
not  of  great  extent,  being  only  five  or  six  miles  across  on  the  averago, 
but  they  do  not  yield  in  fertility  to  any  tracts  in  Europe.  Being 
below  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high  tides,  it  is  neceasary  to  protect 
them  by  dykes  from  its  invasions.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  plain 
occurs  a  fertile  tract,  inclosed  by  two  ridges  of  high  hills,  which  issue 
from  the  mountain  tract  farther  south,  on  both  sides  of  the  parallel 
of  62*  N.  lat.  The  more  northern  of  these  ridges,  called  the  Siintel, 
rises  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Hanover,  and  runs  westwaixi ;  the 
southern  ridge  has  the  name  of  Egge  east  of  Paderboru,  but  north- 
east of  that  town  it  turns  west-north-west,  and  is  known  as  the  Teuto- 
burger  Wald,  or  Osning.  The  valley  between  these  two  ridges  is  of 
considerable  fertility;  its  eastern  portion  forms  the  principality  of 
Lippe  Detmold,  and  its  western  belongs  to  the  Prussian  province  of 
Westphalia  and  the  Hanoverian  province  of  Osnabriick.  That  portion 
of  the  plain  which  lies  east  of  the  Elbe  has  a  somewhat  different 
character.  Tracts  covered  with  heath  and  moor  occur  here  also,  not 
contiguous,  but  separated  from  each  other  by  great  intervals  of  sandy- 
surface.  These  sandy  tracts  however  are  not  destitute  of  vegetation, 
neoi'ly  all  of  them  being  covered  by  various  kinds  of  pine,  which  give 
the  soil  a  greater  degree  of  solidity.  Still,  all  lands  of  this  description 
are  only  cultivated  in  a  comparatively  few  and  favoured  places,  and 
the  crops  are  very  scanty ;  but  this  portion  of  the  plain  contains  a 
greater  number  of  fertile  tracts,  which  in  Eome  places  are  of  consider- 
able extent  The  beds  of  the  rivers  are  less  depressed  below  the  level 
of  the  plaiii,  and  the  rich  lands  along  their  banks  have  a  greater 
width.  The  marshea  which  ore  adjacent  to  such  lands,  and  nearly  on 
the  same  level  with  them,  have  been  drained,  and  changed  into 
meadows  and  fields.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  no  marshes  occur, 
but  the  loiter  rivers,  especially  the  Vistula  and  Niemen,  form  deltas 
at  their  mouths,  whose  alluvial  soil  is  of  great  fertility,  and  can 
hardly  be  exhausted  by  successive  crops.  Besides  these  there  aro 
several  fertile  tracts  at  some  distance  from  the  rivers,  whose  soil  is  a 
heavy  loam  of  considerable  fertility. 

Through  the  northern  part  of  this  plain  a  higher  tract  may  be 
traced,  which  in  general  runs  west  and  east,  but  with  two  great  bends. 
It  begins  on  the  west  at  Oldeslo  in  Holstein,  whence  it  runs  east- 
south-east  nearly  in  a  straight  line  to  Schwedt  on  the  Oder,  where  it 
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ia  about  70  miles  from  the  sea.  East  of  that  river  it  continues  duo 
east  to  Arendawalde,  aud  then  iuclines  to  the  north,  gradually 
aj)proaching  the  sen.  Some  distance  west  of  Danzig  it  takes  a  short 
toil th -east  course,  and  then  again  due  east^  terminating  on  the  banks 
of  the  Niemen,  near  Grodno.  This  tract  of  high  ground  forms  the 
watershed  between  a  great  number  of  small  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Baltic,  and  many  others  with  a  much  longer  course,  whioh  run  ofif  to 
the  southward,  and  increase  the  waters  of  the  Eibe,  Oder,  aud 
Vistula.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  the  immense  number  of  small 
lakes  which  occur  on  its  higher  parts  or  near  them.  Some  of  these 
ai-e  lakes  of  considerable  extent,  as  the  Lake  of  Schwerin,  near  the 
western  extremity,  and  the  Lake  of  Spirding,  towards  the  banks  of 
the  Niemen.  On  the  northern  side  of  this  high  ground  we  find  those 
numerous  erratic  blocks  or  boulders  which  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  geologists. 

The  mourUain  region  of  Central  Germany  extends  to  the  south  of 
the  low  plain,  and  incloses  the  elevated  plain  on  the  east,  north,  and 
west  That  portion  of  it  which  is  to  the  east  of  the  elevated  plain 
may  be  called  the  mountain  system  of  Bohemia,  because  it  iucloses 
that  kingdom  on  all  sides.  That  which  extends  to  the  north  of  the 
elevated  plain  may  be  called  the  Central  mountain  system  of  Germany; 
and  the  ranges  inclosing  the  elevated  phiin  on  the  west  the  llhenish 
mountain  system,  because  they  run  pai'allel  to  the  middle  course  of 
the  Rhine.  This  region  is  composed  of  numerous  groups  of  moun- 
tains and  hills,  with  connecting  table-lands,  such  as  the  Fichtelge- 
bii-ge,  the  forest  of  Bohemia,  the  Sudetes  or  Sudetsch  Mountains, 
the  Moravian  Mountains,  the  licisengebirge,  the  Lusatian  Mountains, 
or  the  WolLsh  Kamm,  the  £rzgebii*gc,  tlie  Fi-ankenwald,  Thiirin- 
gerwiUd,  Rongebirge,  Speiisart,  the  Harz  Mountains,  the  Egge  Moun- 
tains, the  Haarstning,  the  Sauerland,  the  Westcrwald,  and  the  Taunus. 
These  mountain  systems  are  desciibed  under  their  own  names 
[Erzuebiroe,  Fichtelgebirqe,  Harz  Mountains,  &c.],  or  under 
the  names  of  the  states  in  which  they  are  situated.  [Baden,  Bavaria, 
Bohemia,  &c]  Most  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Germany  have  their 
sources  in  these  mountains :  the  gi*eat  rivers,  as  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine,  the 
Weser,  the  Ems,  &c.,  are  descnbed  in  separate  articles ;  the  others 
under  the  states  through  which  they  flow. 

The  interior  of  the  central  mountain  region,  or  the  countries  in- 
closed by  the  mountain  ranges  which  we  have  described,  presents 
nothing  but  a  successiou  of  valleys  and  high  bills.  The  valleys  are 
frequently  wide,  but  generally  of  only  moderate  fertility.  The  hills 
have  in  general  a  gentle  descent,  and  many  of  them  are  cultivated  to 
Eome  height.  No  bill  rises  to  the  elevation  of  a  mountain  except  the 
Vogelsberg,  north  of  the  Spessart,  and  west  of  the  Ron  Mountains, 
which  consists  of  basalt  and  lava. 

The  elevated  plain  is  inclosed  on  the  west  by  the  Rhenish  moun- 
tains, which  lise  at  their  northern  extremity,  at  no  gi*eat  distance  from 
the  pUce  where  the  river  Main  joins  the  Rhine,  a  few  miles  south  of 
the  town  of  Frankfurt.  This  range  is  known  under'  two  names,  the 
northern  being  called  Odenwald,  and  the  southeLH  Schwarzwald,  or 
Bkck  Forest,  the  division  being  made  by  the  narrow  valley  through 
which  the  river  Neckar  flows. 

The  elevated  plain,  or  the  table-land  of  Bavaria,  extends  between 
the  Schwarzwald  and  Odenwald  on  the  w.  st  to  the  Bohmerwald  on 
the  east,  as  far  north  as  the  ThiiringerwaU  and  Ron  Mountains,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Alps.  Its  length  from  north  to  south 
is  about  180  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  probably  exceeds  120  miles. 
[Bavabia.] 

The  fourth  natural  division  of  Germany  comprehends  the  Alps  and 
their  numerous  valleys,  of  which  a  description  is  given  imder  Austria 
and  Alps. 

That  part  of  Germany  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
contains  level  tracts  only  along  the  river,  the  greater  part  of  it  being 
occupied  by  mountain  ranges  which  partly  constitute  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Yosges  Mountains,  and  partly  the  eastern  districts 
of  the  Ardennes.  The  Yosges  enter  Germany  as  a  broad-backed 
range,  and  descend  rapidly  towards  the  flat  tract,  which,  with  a  mean 
breadth  of  8  or  10  miles,  separates  them  from  the  Rhine ;  they  lower 
gradually  towards  the  west,  where  they  terminate  in  a  flat  level  of 
moderate  extent.  The  Yosges  terminate  properly  at  Kaiserlautem, 
W'here  a  valley,  about  50  miles  long  and  i  miles  wide,  extends  from  the 
Ilhine  to  the  Saar ;  its  mean  elevation  is  800  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
it  is  partly  covered  with  moors.  North  of  this  valley  lies  a  rather 
extensive  mountain  tract,  the  ridges  of  which  are  known  by  the  names 
of  Donnersberg  (Thunder  Mountain),  Hochwald,  the  IdLarwald,  and 
If  undsruck.  This  mountain  region  occupies  the  whole  tract  between 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine  and  the  rivers  Moselle  and  Saar.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Moselle  is  the  Eifeu 

The  Eifel  and  the  Hoho  Yeen  constitute  the  southern  boundaiy  of 
the  low  plain  on  the  west  of  the  river  Rhine.  In  this  part  the  plain 
extends  over  Belgium  and  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
lliough  the  districts  united  to  the  Netherlands  are  not  much  superior 
in  fertility  to  that  part  of  the  low  plain  which  lies  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rhiue,  those  which  form. Belgium,  and  which  belong  to  Ger- 
many, exhibit  a  different  character,  being  fertile  to  a  considerable 
degree. 

VlimaU, — The  climate  of  the  different  parts  of  Germany  differs  in 
no  great  degree,  if  we  except  the  countries  situated  on  the  southern 


declivity  of  the  Alps  and  its  valleys.  At  Trieste,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  58**  Fahr. ;  but  north  of  the  Alps  the 
temperature  is  nearly  equal  all  over  Germany.  Though  the  northern 
districts  are  7  or  8  degrees  farther  north  than  the  southern,  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature  duo  to  this  cause  is  compensated  by  the  much 
higher  elevation  of  the  southern  districts.  The  mean  annual  temper- 
ature varies  only  between  45'  and  50"  of  Fahrenheit  (that  of  London 
is  48*  Fahr.).  In  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  which  has  been  expe- 
rienced, the  thermometer  sunk  to  31*  below  zero,  and  in  the  greatest 
degree  of  heat  it  rose  to  95*.  The  countries  along  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  Rhuie  and  Main  enjoy  the  mildest  climate,  and  here  the 
almond-tree  and  the  chestnut  succeed  very  well.  Yinea  do  not  grow 
north  of  51*  N.  lat,  unless  peculiar  care  is  taken  to  shelter  them. 
The  low  plain,  w^hich  lies  exposed  to  the  winds  that  blow  from  the 
northern  seas,  has  a  much  moister  and  more  variable  climate  than  the 
interior,  which,  owing  to  its  greater  elevation,  is  much  drier  and  less 
subject  to  sudden  aud  frequent  variations.  The  quantity  of  rain  which 
annually  falls  varies  gi-eatly  with  the  localities  of  places.  It  amounts 
at  Wittenberg  to  18  inches,  at  Berlin  to  21  inches,  and  at  Ulm  to 
23  iuches. 

Ancient  Gerjnany.— The  word  Germania  was  employed  by  the 
Romans  to  designate  a  country  of  greater  extent  than  modem  Ger- 
many. They  included  under  this  name  all  the  nations  of  Europe  east 
of  the  Rhiue  and  north  of  the  Danube,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  including  Denmark  and  the  neighbour- 
iiig  islands,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Sarmatians  and  Dacians.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  how  far  Germany  stretched  eastward.  Accord- 
ing to  Stcabo  (viL  c.  1)  Germanic  tribes  dwelt  nearly  as  far  as  the 
mouths  of  the  Borysthenes  (Dnieper).  The  northern  and  north-eastern 
parts  of  Gaul  were  also  known  under  the  name  of  Germania  in  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  after  the  province  of  Belgica  had  been  subdivided 
into  Germania  Prima  and  Germania  Secunda. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  very  little  knowledge  of  Germany 
before  the  time  of  Julius  Cassar,  who  met  with  several  German  tribes 
in  Gaul,  and  crossed  the  Rhine  more  than  once,  rather  with  the  view 
of  preventing  their  incursions  into  Gaul  than  of  making  any  permanent 
conquests.  His  acquaintance  was  however  limited  to  those  tribes 
which  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Under  the  early  Roman 
emperors  many  of  these  tribes  were  subdued,  and  the  country  west 
of  the  Yisurgis  (Weser)  was  frequently  ti-aversed  by  the  Roman 
armies.  But  at  no  period  had  the  Romans  any  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  country  east  of  this  river ;  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  fix 
with  certainty  the  position  of  the  German  tribes,  particularly  as  tho 
Germans  were  a  nomad  people.  Some  parts  of  Germany  were  inha- 
bited by  the  Gauls,  who  were,  according  to  Csesar  (*  BeL  Gal.;*  vi.  24) 
the  more  warlike  nation  in  early  times.  Two  great  countries  of 
Germany,  Bohenua  (Boiliemum),  and  Bavaria  (Boioaria),  derived  their 
names  from  the  Boii,  a  Gallic  tribe. 

The  name  of  Germani  was  first  applied  by  Ccesar  to  the  whole 
nation  east  of  the  Rhine,  though  it  properly  belonged  only  to  those 
tribes  which  he  conquered  in  QauL  Tacitus  states  (*  Germ.  c.  2)  that 
the  first  tribe  which  crossed  the  Rhine  were  the  Tungri,  who  were 
afterwards  called  Germani,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Wehrmann ;  that  is,  *  Man  of  War.'  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Germans  themselves  employed  any  one  name  to  designate  the  whole 
nation.  Tacitus  (*Germ.,'  c.  2)  divides  them  into  three  tribes — 
1,  Ing33vones,  bordering  on  the  ocean ;  2,  Hermiones,  inhabiting  the 
central  parts ;  3,  IstoQvones,  including  all  the  others.  Pliny  (*  Nat. 
Hist.,*  iv.  14)  makes  five  divisions — 1,  Vindili,  including  Bui^gundiones, 
Yarini,  Carini,  Guttones;  2,  Ingsevones,  including  Cimbri,  Teutoni, 
and  Chauci ;  3,  Istssvones,  near  the  Rhine,  including  the  midland 
Cimbri;  4,  Hermiones,  inhabiting  the  central  parts,  including  the 
Suevi,  Hermunduri,  Catti,  and  Cherusci ;  5,  Peucini  and  Bastarnso, 
bordering  on  the  Dacians. 

History. — The  origin  of  the  Germanic  nations,  like  that  of  all  others, 
is  uncertain.  Some  authors,  taking  as  their  guide  the  affinity  of 
languages,  have  traced  their  descent  from  the  inhabitants  of  Asia ; 
and  Yon  Hammer  calls  them  a  Bactriano-Median  nation.  But  to 
assign  to  the  Germanic  nations  a  distinct  historical  origin  is  to  make 
an  assei-tion  without  evidence,  though  it  is  now  indisputably  estab- 
lished that  the  Teutonic  dialects  belong  to  one  great  family  with  the 
Latin,  the  Greek,  the  Sanscrit,  and  other  Euibpean  and  Asiatio 
tongues.  All  the  positive  knowledge  however  that  we  have  of  the 
German  nations  previous  to  their  contact  with  the  Romans  is  mere 
conjecture.  The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  them,  B.a  113, 
when  they  appeared  under  the  name  of  Teutones  and  Cimbri 
on  the  confines  of  the  Roman  dominion  and  defeated  the  consul 
Papirius  Carbo.  They  made  successive  attacks  on  the  frontiers,  but 
were  repelled  by  Marius,  who  defeated  these  barbarians  in  the  years 
B.C.  103  and  101.  When  Julius  Ctesar  had  subjugated  Gallia  and  pene- 
trated to  the  Rhine,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  nation  then 
designated  by  the  name  of  GermanL  Ariovistus,  the  leader  of  the 
nation  which  had  formerly  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
attempted  to  establish  himself  in  Gallia ;  but  being  defeated  by  Caesar, 
was  obliged  to  fly  beyond  the  Rhine.  Csesar  twice  crossed  the  Rhine 
in  order  to  secure  Gallia  from  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians :  he  took 
some  Germans  into  his  aimy,  whom  he  employed  against  the  Gauls 
and  afterwards  against  Pompey. 
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The  civil  ware  which  dirided  the  Romans  withdrew  their  attention 
for  some  time  from  Germany,  and  the  Sigambri  ravaged  Gallia  with 
impunity.    After  they  had  defeated  LoUius,  the  legate  of  the  emperor 
Au^istua  (b.c.  15),  he  himself  hastened  to  the  defence  of  Gallia  (' VclL 
Pat.'  ii  97) ;  and  in  order  to  oppose  the  inroads  of  the  Germans,  he 
erected  several  fortresses  on  the  Rhine,  and  gave  his  stepson  Drusus 
the  command  of  the  forces  stationed  on  the  banks  of  that  river. 
Drosus  made  several  successful  expeditions  against  the  Germanic 
nations,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Elbe.    After  the  death  of  Drusus 
(B.C.  9),  his  brother  Tiberius  commanded  for  two  years  the  legions 
stationed  on  the  Rhine.     Tiberius  employed  policy  rather  than  force 
against  the  Germans.     He  engaged  many  of  them  to  enter  the  Roman  '< 
service ;  and  when  he  was  again  (a.d.  4)  entrusted  with  the  same  , 
command,  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Elbe ;  and  Germany  . 
would  have  perhaps  become  a  Roman  province  if  the  imprudence  of 
his  successor,  Quintilius  Varus,  had  not  destroyed  all  the  advantages 
already  gained.     The  violent  measures  which  he  adopted  to  change 
the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  Germans  caused  a  general  conspi- 
racy against  the  foreign  invaders.     Armiuius,  who  was  educated  at  , 
Rome,  and  who  had  served  in  the  Roman  armies,  was  at  the  head  of  | 
this  conspiracy.     The  legions  of  Varus  were  attacked  by  the  Germans  i 
in  the  forest  of  Teutoburg  (a-D.  9),  and  entirely  destroyed.     This  | 
defeat  of  the  Romans  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  all  their  conquests 
beyond  the  Rhine ;  and  the  Germanic  nation  of  the  Cherusci,  among  , 
whom  Arminius  was  bom,  became  the  most  powerful  nation  in  Ger-  > 
many.     Four  years  afterwards,  Germanicus  restored  for  a  time  the  I 
fortunes  of  the  Roman  arms,  but  without  regaining  the  former  acqui- 
sitions.    From  that  time  the  Romans  seem  to  have  abandoned  the 
idea  of  extending  their  conquests  in  that  direction,  and  to  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  repelling  the  inroads  which  the  Germans  occa- 
sionally made  on  their  frontiers.     The  Germans  were  also  prevented 
from  making  any  serious  attempts  against  the  Romans  by  the  internal 
wars  which  distracted  them  for  many  years.     They  again  attacked 
the  Roman  empire  under  Domitian,  Nerva,  and  Trajan,  the  last  of 
whom  entirely  defeated  them.     From  this  time  their  attacks  on  the 
Rr>man  empire  became  more  frequent  and  more  formidable,  and  their 
history  becomes  blended  with  that  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  on  the  ruins  of  which  they  established  several  new  states.   We 
nhall  iKiss  over  the  period  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  under  whose 
•riicces^ors  the  modem  history  of  Germany  begins.     Those  who  would 
stuily  the  state  of  Ancient  Germany  may  refer  to  the  *  Germania '  of 
Tacitus,  and  to  the  work  of  Mannert  on  Ancient  Germany,  published 
in  1829,  as  well  as  to  several  other  Gei-man  works  on  the  subject,  but 
particularly  those  of  Earth  and  Ledebuhr. 

Modern  History. — Louis,  surnamed  the  Germanic,  son  of  Louis  Le 
Debonnair,  and  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  was,  by  the  treaty  of 
Verdun,  843,  the  first  king  of  the  Germans.  Geraiany  was  divided 
at  that  time  from  France  by  the  Rhine,  and  possessed  on  its  left  bank 
only  Speyer,  Worms,  and  Mainz,  with  their  respective  districts.  Under 
the  reign  of  Louis  were  established  the  margraves ;  and  burgs,  that  is, 
fortified  towns  or  castles,  were  founded  in  order  to  prevent  the  inroads 
of  the  Normans  as  well  as  of  the  Slavonians.  This  emperor  increased 
liis  dominions  by  the  acquisition  of  Cologne,  Treves,  Aix-Ia-Chapelle, 
Utrecht,  Metz,  Strasburg,  Basel,  and  many  other  towns  and  districts 
which  he  inherited  from  his  nephew,  Lotharius  II.  Louis  died  in 
876,  and  his  three  sons,  Carloman,  Louis  the  Younger,  and  Charles  the 
Fat,  divided  bis  empire.  In  884  Germany  was  re-united  to  France 
by  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Fat  to  the  throne  of  the  last-named 
country,  who  thus  became  sovereign  of  almost  all  the  eny)ire  pos- 
f<C8«e'l  by  his  great  predecessor  Charlemagne.  But  the  Germans  (in 
H87)  renounced  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  raised  to  the  throne  his 
nephew,  Amulph  of  Carinthia,  a  natural  son  of  his  brother  Carloman, 
who  was  crowned  emperor  in  896,  after  a  victory  over  Berengar,  duke 
of  Friuli.  He  died  in  899,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  infant  son  Louis, 
who  died  in  911,  and  with  whom  the  ( '.«rlovingian  dynasty  ended  in 
(Jermany.  Otho,  duke  of  Saxony,  havihg  refused  the  imperial  dignity 
on  account  of  his  great  age,  Conrad,  the  first  duke  of  Franconia,  was 
elected  emperor  of  Germany.  After  Conrad's  death  (918),  Henry  the 
Fowler,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  elected  emperor.  From  that  time  the 
crown  of  Gei-raany  remained  elective  until  the  6th  of  August,  1806,  on 
which  day  the  emppror  Francis  II.  abdicated  the  imperial  crown  of 
(Jermany,  and  declared  the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic  empire. 
Henry  the  Fowler  died  in  936,  and  the  imperial  dignity  continued  in  his 
house  until  the  death  of  Otho  III.  in  1002.  The  emperors  of  Germany 
assumed  the  title  of  Roman  emperors  from  the  time  of  Otho  I.,  who 
was  crowned  at  Rome  in  962 :  when  a  successor  to  the  throne  was 
elected  during  the  emperor  s  lifetime,  he  was  called  the  king  of  Rome. 
Conrad  II.  (1024-39)  organised  the  feudal  system,  and  first  endea- 
voured to  put  an  end  to  the  factions  and  quarrels  then  universally 
l)revalent,  by  the  establishment  of  the  so-called  peace  of  God,  Freuga 
Dei.  He  extended  the  limits  of  the  empire  by  the  incorporation  of 
Burgundy.  His  successor,  Henry  IIL  (1039-56),  humbled  the  Roman 
pee  by  deposing  three  successive  popes,  but  the  papal  influence  was 
again  restored  by  Gregory  VII.,  who  maintained  a  protracted  struggle 
with  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  (1056-1106).  I 

The  crusades  began  during  the  reign  of  this  emperor,  which  was  ' 
constantly  disturbed  by  his  quarrels  with  the  Roman  see,  as  well  as  ' 
with  the  powerful  vassals  of  the  German  empire.   Heniy  V.  (1106-25),  I 


son  of  the  foregoinsr,  was  a  prince  without  any  talents,  and  of  a  bad 
character.  Under  his  reign  the  great  vassals  of  the  empire  became 
entirely  independent,  and  thus  the  division  of  Germany  into  several 
states  was  established.  The  reign  of  Frederick  I.,  or  Barbarossa 
(1152-90),  a  prince  of  ability,  is  memorable  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Hanseatic  League.  The  reign  of  Frederick  IL,  who  died  in  1250, 
is  after  that  of  Chariemagne  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  period  of 
the  middle  ages.  His  son,  Conrad  IV.,  was  opposed  by  William  of 
Holland,  and  died  in  1254.  Upon  Coniad's  death  there  were  several 
competitors  for  the  Imperial  crown,  among  whom  was  Richard,  earl 
of  Cornwall,  brother  of  Henry  III.  of  England.  The  parties  who 
supported  the  different  competitors  took  advantage  of  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  empire  in  order  to  strengthen  their  own  power.  Peace 
was  restored  by  the  accession  of  Rudolph  I.,  count  of  Habsburg 
(1272-91).  This  great  prince  destroyed  the  strongholds  of  the  nobles, 
who  exercised  constant  depredations  on  the  adjacent  country, 
and  estibli-shed  order  by  severe  measures.  Rudolph  is  the  founder 
of  the  Habsburg  dynasty,  which  through  a  female  line  still  reigns  in 
Austria. 

After  Henry's  death  Louis  of  Bavaria  was  elected  emperor;  he 
reigned  from  1314  to  1347.  The  reign  of  Charles  IV.  of  Luxembourg, 
king  of  Bohemia  (134  7-78)  is  particularly  remarkable  by  the  constitution 
of  the  empire  which  he  proclaimed  (in  1356)  under  the  name  of  the 
Golden  Bull.  This  constitution  regulated  the  rights,  priTileges,  and 
duties  of  the  electors ;  the  manner  and  formalities  of  the  election 
and  coronation  of  an  emperor;  the  coinage,  customs,  and  other 
articles  relating  to  the  commerce  of  the  empire ;  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  free  imperial  cities,  &a  Charles's  son,  Wenceslaus 
(1378-1410),  was  a  weak  prince,  whose  reign  was  disturbed  by  internal 
commotions  and  distinguisbed  by  the  commencement  of  Huss's 
reformation.  After  the  death  of  Wenceslaus,  his  brother  Sigismuud 
ascended  the  throne  (1411-37).  During  his  reign  the  couucil  of 
Constance  was  held,  when  Huss  was  executed,  a  transaction  which 
gave  rise  to  the  wars  of  the  Hussites. 

The  long  reign  of  Frederick  III.  (1439-93),  a  weak-minded  prince, 
was  marked  by  the  great  progress  of  science,  which  was  promoted  by 
the  foundation  of  many  universities  in  Germany.  Frederick's  son, 
Maximilian  I.  (1493-1519),  was  a  prince  of  a  superior  mind  and 
character.  He  put  an  end  to  many  abuses  which  had  desolated  the 
empire,  particularly  private  feuds.  He  improved  the  organisation  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  introduced  a  system  of  police  for  the  better 
security  of  the  inhabitants,  and  established  (in  1516)  the  post.  He 
gave  also  a  new  and  better  organisation  to  the  army,  being  himself 
an  accomplished  military  commander.  It  was  also  during  his  reign 
that  the  reformation  of  Luther  began  (1517),  at  the  university  of 
Wittembei-g,  which  had  been  foimded  in  1502.  The  Reformation 
led  to  protracted  and  bitter  dissensions,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the 
emperor  to  grant  religious  liberty  to  the  Protestants.  Entire  tole- 
ration was  first  granted  to  the  ProtCvStants  by  Ferdinand  I.  (15oG- 
1564),  a  prince  of  a  mild  and  conciliatory  character,  the  gi'audson 
of  Maximilian  I.,  who  became  emperor  on  the  abdication  of  his 
brother,  Charles  V.,  in  1556.  Under  Matthias  (1612-19),  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  commenced  in  1618.  Matthias  was  followed  by 
Ferdinand  II.  (1619-37),  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic,  whose  fanatical 
zeal  against  the  Protestants,  as  well  as  his  political  ambition, 
continued  to  involve  Germany  in  the  Thirty  Yeai-s*  War.  The 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  termmated  the  war  in  1648,  esta- 
blished a  new  organisation  of  the  German  empire.  By  this  treaty, 
which  served  as  the  basis  of  the  constitution  of  Germany  till  the 
formation  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  in  1S06,  the  religious 
and  political  liberties  of  the  Germans  wei-e  established  on  a  sure 
footing.  The  sovereignty  of  the  states  of  the  empire  was  acknow- 
ledged, as  well  as  their  right  to  form  alliances  among  themselves  and 
with  foreign  states,  provided  none  were  concluded  against  the 
emperor  or  the  empire.  It  was  also  declared  that  the  empei*or  should 
not,  without  the  consent  of  the  states,  put  any  one  of  them  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire.  The  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who  had  lost  Lis 
stites,  recovered  them  by  that  treaty  and  was  created  an  electa jp. 
The  Protestants  were  confirmed  in  all  the  liberties  which  they 
possessed  before  the  war,  and  the  estates  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Protestants  and  possessed  by 
them  in  1024,  were  left  in  their  hands,  but  those  seized  after  this 
time  were  restored  to  the  Homan  Catholics.  The  members  of  the 
Reformed  Church  received  equal  rights  with  the  Lutherans.  Sevei-al 
bishoprics  and  abbeys  were  secularised,  and  given  as  an  indemnity  to 
different  states.  All  the  sovereigns  were  put  under  an  obligation  not 
to  persecute  their  subjects  who  professed  a  religion  different  from 
their  own.  Alsatia  was  ceded  to  France  ;  Sweden  received  a  part  of 
Pomerania,  Bremen,  Verden,  Wismar,  and  a  sum  of  5,000,000  dollars 
for  its  army ;  Brandenburg  received  the  secularised  bishoprics  of 
Halberstadt,  Minden,  Kamin,  and  the  expectation  of  the  possession  of 
Magdebui^ ;  Mecklenburg,  the  secularised  bishoprics  of  Schwerin  and 
R  itzeburg.  Hanover  was  invested  with  the  right  to  have  one  of  its 
princes  created,  alternately  with  a  Roman  Catholic,  sovereign  bishop 
of  Osnabriick,  and  also  received  some  convents  with  their  estates. 
The  abbey  of  Hirachfeldt  and  600,000  dollars  were  given  to  llesse- 
Cassel.  Austria  consented  to  all  these  measures  in  order  ta  preserve 
her  hereditary  states,     Holland  was  acknowledged  by  Spain  as  an 
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independent  state.  France  and  Sweden  declared  themselves  guarantees 
of  all  the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  treaty.  Leopold  I. 
(1657-1705),  was  involved  in  conatfmt  wars  with  France  and  with  the 
Turks,  who  besieged  his  capital,  Vienna,  which  was  saved  by  John 
Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  Leopold  granted  in  1692  the  electoral 
digaifcy  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick- Luneburg,  and  conferred  in  1701 
the  royal  crown  on  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  took  from  that 
time  the  title  of  king  of  Prussia. 

The  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  elected  emperor  in  1742,  put 
forward  claims  to  the  succession  of  the  Austrian  states,  and  other 
sovereigns  took  advantage  of  that  circumstance  to  attack  Maria 
Theresa,  who  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  A  war  ensued, 
which  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748 ;  but  the 
emperor  Charles  VII.  having  died  in  1745,  the  husband  of  Mai'ia 
Theresa  was  elected  emperor  under  the  name  of  Francis  I.  In  his 
reign  the  Seven  Years'  "War  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Huberts- 
hargin  1763.  Francis  was  succeeded  in  1765  by  his  son  Joseph  II., 
who  distinguished  himself  by  the  numerous  reforms  which  he  intro- 
duced into  his  dominions,  and  particularly  by  his  act  of  toleration  to 
all  the  religious  persuasions,  proclaimed  in  1781.  The  short  reign  of 
Leopold  II.  (1790-92)  is!  marked  by  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz,  which  he 
conduded  in  1791  with  the  king  of  Prussia  against  the  French. 
Leopold  was  succeeded  in  1792  by  his  son,  Francis  II.,  who,  after  the 
formation  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  having  resigned  the  title  of 
emperor  of  Germany,  took  that  of  emperor  of  Austria. 

It  may  be  useful  to  give  here  an  outline  of  the  Capitulation,  or 
Constitution  of  the  German  Empire  as  it  existed  prior  to  this  Con- 
federation, or  rather  before  the  French  Revolution. 

The  states  of  the  Germanic  empire  consisted  of  the  following 
members,  divided  into  three  colleges,  or  chambers : — ■ 

I.  The  Electoral  College,  which  consisted  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Electors;  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire  for 
Germany,  the  archbishop  of  Treves,  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire 
for  Gallia  and  the  kingdom  of  Aries  (a  purely  titular  office), *  and  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  arch-chancellor  for  Italy  (also  a  titular  office). 

IL  The  Secular  Electors  were — the  king  of  Bohemia,  arch-cup- 
bearer of  the  empire;  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  arch-carver  of  the 
empu^;  the  elector  of  Saxony,  arch-marshal  of  the  empire;  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  arch-chamberlain  of  the  empire ;  the  elector 
palatine  of  the  Khine,  who  had  the  title  of  the  arch-treasurer  of  the 
empire :  this  electorate  became  united  with  that  of  Bavaria  by  the 
accession  of  the  elector  to  the  throne  of  the  last-named  principality 
in  1777;  and  the  elector  of  Brunswick-Liineburg,  or  Hanover, 
created  by  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  in  1692,  who  received  in  1706  the 
title  of  arch-treasurer. 

The  Second  College  consisted  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  who  were 
in  rank  next  to  the  electors :  they  had  each  a  vote  in  the  diet  of  the 
emphe  and  were  divided  into  Spiritual  and  Temporal  princes. 

The  Spiritual  princes  of  the  empire  who  had  a  vote  in  the  diet 
were :— the  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  and  formerly  the  archbishop  of 
B€aan9on;  the  grand-master  of  the  German  order;  the  bishops  of 
Bambeig,  Wiirzbui^g,  Worms,  Eichstaedt,  Speyer,  Strasburg,  Con- 
Btanz,  Augabui^,  Hildesheim,  Paderbom,  Freysingen  Passau,  Hatis- 
boQ,  Trent^  Brixen,  Basel,  Miinster,  Osnabriick,  Liege,  Chur,  Fulda, 
Lubeck ;  the  princely  (gef iirstete)  abbot  of  Kempten ;  the  princely 
prebendaries  of  Berchtolsgaden  and  Weissenburg;  the  princely  abbots 
of  Priim,  Stablo,  and  Cervey. 

The  Temporal  princes  were  : — the  archduke  of  Austria ;  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy,  Magdeburg ;  the  counts  palatine  of  Lautem,  Simmem, 
and  Neuburg;  of  Deuxponts  (Zweibriicken),  of  Veldenz,  and  Lautere- 
ken;  the  dukes  of  Bremen,  of  Saxen -Weimar,  Eisenach-Gotha, 
Altenburg,  Coburg ;  the  margraves  of  Brandenburg-Culmbach,  and  of 
Brandenburg-Onolzbach ;  the  dukea  of  Brunswick,  Zell,  Grubenhagen, 
Calenberg,  and  Wolfenbiittel ;  the  prince  of  Halberstadt;  the  dukes 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Pomerania ;  of  Verdeu,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Mecklenburg-Guatrow  (afterwards  Strelitz) ;  of  Wiirtemberg ;  the 
landgraves  of  Hease-Cassel  and  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  the  mai^aves  of 
Baden-Baden,  Baden-Durlach,  and  Baden-Hoohberg ;  the  dukes  of 
Holstein,  Gottorp,  and  Saxe-Lauenburg ;  the  prince  of  Minden ;  the 
landgrave  of  Leuchtenberg ;  the  prince  of  Anhalfc ;  the  princely  count 
of  Henneberg;  the  princes  of  Schwerin,  Kamin,  Ratzeburg,  and 
Herefeldt;  the  princely  count  of  Montbeliard.  The  princes  enume- 
rated ^longed  to  the  old  body ;  the  following  who  were  elevated  to 
their  dignities  after  the  time  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  wei-e 
called  the  new : — the  duke  of  Aremberg  ;  the  princes  of  Hohenzollem, 
Salm,  Lobkowitz,  Dietrichstein,  Nassau-Hadamar,  Nassau-Dill enburg, 
Auersberg,  East  Frie.^land,  Schwarzenberg,  Lichtenstein,  Thum-Taxis, 
and  Schwarzbui^.  Many  of  these  principalities  were  in  the  posses- 
f  ion  of  one  individual,  who  had  consequently  several  votes,  the  votes 
bt-ing  attached  to  the  states  and  not  to  individuals. 

The  prelates,  abbots,  and  abbesses  of  the  empire  were  divided  into 
two  benches,  the  Suabian  and  the  Hheni^h,  of  which  each  had  one 
vote.  The  counts  and  nobles  of  the  empire  were  divided  into  four 
benches;  of  Suabia,  Franconia,  Westphalia  and  of  Wettcrau,  each 
having  one  vote.     They  belonged  to  the  second  college. 

The  free  imperial  cities  formed  a  college  at  the  diet  divided  into 
tTTo  benches,  the  Rhenish  with  14  cities,  and  the  Suabian  with  37. 
Cich  town  had  a  vote. 


The  above-mentioned  three  colleges  formed  the  diet  of  the  empire, 
whose  ordinary  meetings  were  formerly  summoned  by  the  emperors 
twice  a  year,  in  addition  to  extraordinary  meetings.  But  from  the 
year  1663  the  diet  sat  at  Ratisbon.  Every  college  voted  separately ; 
and  when  their  respective  decisions  on  the  subject  under  discussion 
agreed  the  matter  was  presented  for  the  ratification  of  the  emperor  j 
after  which  it  became  law,  and  was  called  *  conclusum  imperii.'  The 
emperor  could  refuse  his  ratification,  but  could  not  modify  the 
decisions  of  the  diet. 

The  diet  Iiad  the  right  of  enacting,  abolishing,  and  interpreting 
laws,  of  declaring  war,  concluding  peace,  contracting  alliances, 
receiving  foreign  ambassadors,  &c.  A  declai-ation  of  war  was  decided, 
on  an  imperial  proposition,  by  a  majority  of  votes ;  and  when  it  was 
decided  even  those  states  that  had  voted  against  it  were  obliged  to 
furnish  their  contingents.  The  diet  also  imposed  taxes  for  the  general 
expenses  of  the  empire. 

There  were  two  tribimals  for  the  decision  of  points  in  dis- 
pute between  the  members  of  the  empire — the  Aulic  Council 
of  the  empii*e,  which  had  its  seat  always  at  the  i*esidence  of  the 
emperor ;  and  the  Camoral  Tribunal  of  the  empire  (Cameralgericht), 
which  sat  at  Wetzlar.  They  were  composed  of  membera  dele- 
gated by  the  different  states  of  the  empire,  and  an  imperial  deputy 
presided. 

The  emperor  was  elected  only  by  the  electors,  who  could  do  it 
either  personally  or  by  deputies.  The  place  of  election  was  Frankfurt- 
on-the-Main,  where  the  coronation  also  took  place,  although  the 
golden  bull  of  Charles  IV.  declared  that  the  emperor  should  be 
elected  at  Frankfurt,  but  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  All  straugei's, 
even  the  princes  of  the  empire  and  foreign  ambassadors,  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  town  on  the  day  of  the  election,  which  took 
place  in  a  chapel  of  St.  Bartholemew's  church.  Mainz  was  the  teller ; 
and  after  having  collected  the  votes  gave  his  own  to  Saxony.  The 
emperor,  immediately  after  the  election,  swore  to  the  constitution,  or, 
as  it  was  legally  termed,  capitulation.  He  could  do  it  either  person- 
ally or  by  deputy. 

The  immediate  nobility  of  the  empire,  who  acknowledged  no  other 
sovereign  than  the  emperor  himself,  and  who,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
had  their  collective  votes  in  the  diets,  were  also  judged  by  the  two 
above-mentioned  courts  of  justice. 

The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  established  by  an  act,  signed 
at  Paris  on  the  12th  of  July  1806,  by  the  various  electors  of  the 
empire.  The  French  emperor  declared  himself  Protector  of  the 
Confederation.  By  the  establishment  of  this  confederation  several 
princes  received  new  and  higher  titles ;  many  towns  and  principalities 
lost  their  political  existence;  and  several  petty  sovereign  princes 
were  by  the  same  act  mediatised,  or  deprived  of  their  sovereign  rights. 
The  events  of  1818  however  put  an  end  to  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine ;  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  established  by  an  act,  June  8, 
1815,  the  present  Germanic  Confederation,  composed  of  all  the  states 
of  Germany.  The  central  point  and  the  organ  of  the  Confederation 
is  the  Federative  Diet,  which  sits  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Main.  It 
exercises  its  authority  in  a  double  form :  Ist,  as  a  general  assembly, 
called  Plenum;  and  2nd,  as  a  minor  council,  or  the  Federative 
government.  The  Plenum  meets  only  whenever  an  organic  change  is 
to  be  introduced,  or  any  aflfair  relating  to  all  the  confederation  is  to 
be  decided.  The  Plenum  contains  70  votes,  of  which  Austria  and 
the  eight  German  kingdoms  have  each  4  votes,  and  the  other  states, 
in  proportion  to  their  importance,  3,  2,  or  1  vote  each.  The  Fede- 
rative government  is  composed  of  17  votes,  out  of  which  11  principal 
states  have  each  a  single  vote,  and  the  remaining  27  only  6  joint  ^ 
votes.  Austria  presides  in  both  the  assemblies,  and  decides  in  case 
of  equality.  The  Federative  government  has  the  initiative,  and 
deliberates  on  the  projects  which  are  presented  to  the  Plenum,  where 
they  are  not  debated,  but  simply  decided  by  a  majority  of  ayes  or 
noes.  It  executes  the  enactments  of  the  Plenum,  and  despatches  the 
current  business  of  the  Confederation.  It  decides  by  a  simple 
majority,  and  seven  votes  form  a  quorum.  The  meetings  of  the 
Federative  Diet  are  either  those  wherein  preparatory  debates  take 
place,  but  no  protocols  are  made,  or  those  wherein  affairs  are  finally 
decided. 

The  object  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  and  the  duties  of  the 
Federative  Diet  are— the  maintenance  of  external  security  or  mutual 
defence  from  a  common  enemy,  and  the  preservation  of  internal  peace 
among  the  Federative  states,  which  have  no  right  to  declare  war  on 
each  other,  but  must  submit  their  differences  to  the  decision  of  the 
diet.  The  maintenance  of  internal  security  comprehends  not  only 
the  prevention  of  conflicts  among  the  Federative  states,  but  also  the 
suppression  of  any  attempt  by  the  subjects  of  any  of  the  states  to 
subvert  the  existing  order  of  things.  A  movement,  which  had  for  its 
original  object  a  new  and  more  thorough  union  of  the  German  people, 
excited  intense  and  general  interest  in  Germany  during  1848  imd  thu 
following  year  or  two.  It  was  first  formally  embodied  in  a  proclnraa* 
tion  issued  March  22, 1848,  by  the  Ring  of  Prussia,  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  violent  revolutionary  excitement  then  prevalent  throughout 
Germany.  In  this  proclamation  he  urged  the  German  princes  and 
people  to  the  abandonment  of  their  local  names  and  independencies, 
and  to  a  hearty  and  cordial  union  under  one  guiding  hand ;  while,  by 
way  of  showing  his  sincerity  and  commencing  the  work,  he  offered 
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himself  as  that  gukloi  and  "  fused  and  dissolved  "  the  name  of  Prussia 
into  that  of  Germany.  A  congress  of  deputies  was  foou  after  con- 
stituted at  Frankfurt  to  make  arrangements  for  convokiug  a  National 
Constitutional  Assembly.  This  assembly  met  at  Frank fu it  (June  28th), 
and  appointed  a  provisional  central  power,  to  be  presided  over  by  an 
imperial  regent,  or  administrator  (Reichsvcrweser),  elected  by  the 
assembly.  They  then  proceeded  to  elect  the  Archduke  Johann  of 
Austria  regent  of  the  German  empire,  and  ho  at  once  accepted  the 
office.  The  assembly  next  proceeded  to  discuss  various  measures  for 
the  government  of  the  empire,  but  little  real  progress  was  made.  The 
partisans  of  Austria  and  Prussia  were  neai'ly  balanced,  and  the  main 
business  soon  resolved  itself  into  a  sti*ugglo  for  the  ascendancy  of  one 
or  other  of  these  powers.  At  length  by  one  vote  Austria  was  excluded 
from  the  German  empire,  and  by  another  (passed  March  28,  1849)  the 
King  of  Prussia  was  elected  hereditary  Emperor  of  the  Germans,  but 
nearly  half  of  the  members  refrained  from  taking  part  in  this  election ; 
while  Austria,  by  a  circular  note  (dated  3rd  of  April)  protested  a^cainst 
this  as  well  as  all  future  proceedings  of  the  Fi-ankfurt  National  Assem- 
bly, and  refused  any  longer  to  recognise  its  existence ;  and  eventually 
the  Kiug  of  Prussia  declined  the  Imperial  crown  and  rejected  the 
Frankfurt  constitution.  Other  protests  and  withdrawals  quickly 
followed,  and  the  assembly,  its  members  much  diminished,  and  its 
resolutions  utterly  disregarded,  fell  into  anarchy,  impotence,  and  dis- 
solution. Austria  and  Prussia  entered  (Sept.  80^  1849)  into  a  separate 
treaty  for  the  formation  of  a  new,  ad  interim^  central  power,  and  the 
Archduke  Johann,  in  consequence,  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  his  office  as  i-egent  of  the  empire.  Meetings  of  the 
German  princes,  &c.,  were  subsequently  called,  and  various  proceedings 
taken,  but  matters  have  eventually  fallen  back  pretty  much  into  the 
condition  in  which  they  were  at  the  begmning  of  1848.  The  diet  of 
the  German  Confederation  meets  as  of  old,  and  discusses  the  state  of 
Germany,  but  its  resolutions  do  not  at  the  present  time  appear  to 
carry  much  weight. 

Oerman  Language  and  Literature. — The  German  or  Teutonic  lan- 
guage may  be  divided  into  two  great  branches,  which  are  subdivided 
into  several  dialects  :  the  High  German,  or  the  language  of  Southern 
Germany;  and  the  Low  German,  or  Saxon,  which  is  used  in  the 
northern  part  of  that  country. 

The  High  German  was  formerly  divided  into  two  dialects,  the  Francic 
and  the  Allemannic  The  Francic  was  the  idiom  of  the  Franks  and 
that  of  the  French  court  till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  when  it 
was  replaced  by  the  French.  The  pnncipal  monuments  of  this  dialect 
are,  the  fragments  of  a  treatise  of  Isidore,  *  De  Nativitate  Chriati,' 
which  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  and  some  fragments 
of  the  poem  of  Hildebrand  and  Hadubrand,  which  belong  to  the  end 
of  the  same  century,  as  well  as  the  oath  of  Charles  the  Bald.  It  was 
used  at  the  court  of  the  German  emperors  till  the  accession  of  the 
Hohenstaufifen.  The  Allemannic  dialect  prevailed  in  the  south-western 
part  of  Germany,  including  a  great  part  of  Switzerland.  Its  most 
ancient  monuments  are— a  translation  of  the  *  Rules  of  St.  Beuedict,' 
made  about  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century ;  the  poetical  *  Para- 
phi-aseof  the  Gospels,'  by  Ottfried,  and  a  translation  of  Psalms,  by  a 
monk  called  Noker,  made  about  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century. 
Both  the  above-mentioned  dialects  seem  to  have  disappeared  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  to  have  been  replaced  by  the  Suabian  dialect,  which 
became  the  language  of  the  court  under  the  Ilohenstauflen  dynasty, 
and  in  which  the  IMjnnesingers  composed  their  poems. 

The  modem  German,  also  called  High  German  (Hoch  Deutsch) 
may  be  considered  aa  chiefly  derived  from  the  old  High  German,  or 
southern  dialect.  Its  universal  usage  as  the  literary  language  of 
all  Germany  dates  from  Luthei-'s  translation  of  the  Bible,  by  which 
circumstance  it  acquired  a  decided  superiority  over  all  the  dialects  of 
Germany. 

The  written  language  of  modem  Germany  must  however  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  which  is  only  spoken.  The  spoken  language 
may  be  divided  into  the  following  dialects :— 1,  the  Swiss,  which  is 
spoken  in  German  Switzerland,  and  which  itself  may  be  subdivided  into 
several  dialects,  as  for  instance  that  of  Berne  and  Aigau,  that  of  the 
valley  of  Hasli,  of  Freibui^,  of  the  Grisons,  and  of  Appenzel ;  2,  the 
Rhenish  dialect,  which  is  likewise  subdivided  into  many  dialects,  as 
that  of  Alsatia,  of  Suabia,  &c. ;  3,  the  Danubian,  subdivided  into  the 
Bavarian,  Austrian,  and  Tyrolese  dialects. 

The  Saxon,  that  is,  the  language  of  Northern  or  Lower  Germany, 
may  be  divided  into  the  following  dialects  : — 1,  the  old  Low  German 
(Alt  Nieder  Deutsch),  ciilled  also  the  old  Saxon,  from  the  nation  that 
spoke  it  This  language,  which  is  now  entirely  extinct,  was  spoken 
at  an  early  period,  and  during  a  part  of  the  middle  ages  in  all  the 
north  of  Germany  as  well  as  in  the  Low  Countries,  except  the  parts 
inhabited  by  the  Frisians  and  the  Angles.  The  works  written  in  this 
hinguage  were  composed  from  the  8th  to  the  11th  century;  the  prin- 
cipal of  them  is  the  *  Evangelien  Harmony,'  which  seems  to  date  from 
the  beginning  of  the  9th  century.  2,  the  Low  German  of  the  middle 
ages,  which  was  in  use  from  the  11th  to  the  16th  century,  contains 
many  works ;  but  its  literature  is  vei-y  inferior  to  that  of  the  Suabian, 
or  the  High  German  of  the  middle  ages.  The  chief  productions  in 
that  dialect  are— a  *  Vocabulary,'  composed  in  the  12th  century;  a 
translation  of  the  Bible,  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century; 
ond  the  well-known  comic  productions,  *  Reineke  dcr  Fuchs '  aad  *  Til 


Eulenspiegel.'     8,  the  modem  Low  German,  which  is  spoken  over 
\  almost  p.ll  Northern  Geimany,  but  ha^  ceased  to  be  a  written  language. 
Its  literature  is  very  poor,  and  contains,  besides  popular  songs,  only 
I  some  grammars,   vocabularies,   and  a  few  chronicles,  of  which  th«; 
!  principal  is  that  of  Livonia  by  Russow.      This  language,  which  i:* 
'  subdivided  into  many  dialects,  is  distinguished  by  the  softness  of  \U 
sounds,  and  has  fewer  gutturals  and  accumulated  hissing  consonant  \ 
than  the  High  German  dialects.     The  Low  German  is  divided  into 
three  principal  dialects:  1,  the  Saxon  proper,  or  the  idiom  of  Lower 
Snxony,  which  is  subdivided  into  the  dialects  of  Hambui^,  Holsteiii, 
Schleswig,  Hanover,  &c. ;  2,  the  Oriental  Saxon,  which  is  also  sub- 
divided into  the  idioms  of  Higher  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Pomerauin  ; 
3,  the  Occidental  Saxon,  or  Westphalian,  which  is  also  subdivided  intr> 
sevei'al  dialects. 

The  Frisian  language  is  a  branch  of  the  German  tongue.  It  may 
be  divided  into  three  dialects  :  1,  the  Batavo-Frisian,  which  very  much 
resembles  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  which  was  formerly  spoken  in  many 
parts  of  the  north  of  Holland,  but  is  now  preserved  only  in  a  few- 
places  about  the  towns  of  Moleweren  and  Hindelopen  in  West  Frie^- 
land ;  2,  the  Westphalian  Frisian,  which  was  spoken  iu  many  parts  of 
Westphalia,  but  is  now  entirely  extinct  and  replaced  by  the  Saxon  ; 
3,  the  Northern  Frisian,  which  still  exists  on  the  island  of  Helitroland 
as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  Schleswig,  where  Frisian  settlers  established 
themselves  in  the  middle  ages.     The  Frisian  literature  is  very  poor. 

The  Anglo-Saxon ;  the  Dutch  and  Flemish ;  and  the  Scandinavian 
languages  are  also  branches  of  the  German  tongue. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  history  of  the  Teutonic  language? 
will  find  ample  information  in  the  learned  works  of  the  two  brothers 
Grimm,  which  have  been  republished  several  times  in  Germany. 

The  most  ancient  monument  of  German  literature  extant  is  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Gothic  language  by  Bishop  UlBLxi. 
It  wns  made  iu  the  second  part  of  the  4th  century,  for  the  use  of  the 
Gothic  tribe  of  the  Thervingians,  who,  having  settled  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  in  the  ancient  Roman  province  of  Moesia,  were  generally 
called  Moeso-Goths.  Ulfilas  on  that  occasion  introduced  a  new 
alphabet  by  modifying  the  old  Runic  characters,  which  were  in  general 
use  amongst  the  Teutonic  nations.  The  library  of  Upsal  in  Sweden 
possesses  a  remarkable  fragment  of  this  translation,  well  known  under 
the  name  of  the  *  Codex  Ai^genteus,'  being  written  in  silver  letters 
on  a  purple-coloured  parchment.  It  contains  the  four  gospels,  aud  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  m  the  5th  or  at  least  in  the  beginning 
of  the  6th'century,  among  the  Goths  of  Italy.  Some  fragments  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Romans  were  discovered  on  a  palimpsest  iu 
the  library  of  Wolfeubiittel ;  and  several  parts  of  the  books  of  Esdraa 
and  Nehemiah,  as  well  as  several  epistles  of  St  Paul,  preserved  in 
the  same  manner,  were  discovered  in  the  libitkiy  of  Hil&n  by 
Angelo  MaL 

The  reign  of  Charlemagne  may  be  considered  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  German  literature,  although  there  are  some  frag- 
ments of  translations  from  ecclesiastical  books  which  were  probably 
made  prior  to  that  epoch.  Charlemagne,  who  was  very  anxious  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  his  native  language,  introduced  German 
names  of  month?.  He  ordered  the  scattei-ed  monuments  of  the  Teu- 
tonic language,  particularly  laws  or  customs,  and  songs  to  be  collected. 
He  also  ordered  the  ministers  of  religion  to  preach  in  German,  and 
directed  the  ti'auslation  of  several  things  from  the  Latin  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  common  people.  The  two  most  ancient  German  poems 
are,  the  '  Lay  of  Hildebi-and  and  Hadubrand,'  and  the  *  Prayer  of 
Weiszenbrun,  which  have  been  published  by  Grimm,  and  which 
belong  to  the  8th  century. 

After  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  the  Christian  religion  being 
established  throughout  all  Germany,  many  fragments  of  the  Bible 
aud  some  ecclesiastical  writings  wera  paraphrased  from  the  Latin  into 
the  vulgai*  tongue.  The  separation  of  the  Germanic  empire  from  the 
Fi-ench,  which  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century,  acted 
beneficially  on  the  national  language  and  literature.  The  earliest 
known  German  poem  of  that  time  is  a  song  written  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  victory  which  Louis  III.  of  France  gained  over  the 
Normans  in  881.  Another  curious  monument  of  the  literature  of 
that  time  is  the  laudatory  poem  on  Saint  Anno,  archbishop  of  Cologne 
and  tutor  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  But  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
duction is  the  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Gospels  by  Ottfried,  a  Bene- 
dictine monk,  made  about  870,  which  shows  an  uncommon  poetical 
genius  in  the  author,  who  had  to  contend  with  all  the  difficulties 
presented  by  a  rude  and  uncultivated  language.  To  this  period  belong 
also  the  chroniclers  Wittikind,  Dithmar,  Lambert,  and  Bruno,  who  all 
wrote  in  Latin. 

The  reign  of  the  emperors  of  the  Suabian  family  of  Huhenstauffen 
is  the  golden  age  of  the  romantic  or  chivalrous  poetry  of  Ger- 
many. This  poetry  being  written  in  the  Suabian  dialect,  which 
came  into  fashion  through  the  influence  of  the  reigning  family, 
is  genemlly  called  the  Suabian.  The  poets  of  that  period  are 
known  under  the  name  of  Minnesingers,  from  the  old  German 
word  '  minne,'  which  signifies  *  love.*  They  may  be  compared 
in  many  respects  with  the  Troubadours  of  Provence,  and  were 
generaUy  knights  and  nobles,  whoso  life  was  divided  between  the 
occupations  of  love,  war,  and  devotion,  which  inspired  their  poetic:d 
cffusioua  with  tender,  noble,  and  pious  feelings.     They  lived  chieily 
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at  the  courts  of  Qeraian  princes^  who  were  fond  of  poetry,  and  many 
of  whom  were  poets  themselves.  Love  and  the  praise  of  ladies  were 
the  principal  themes  of  their  compositionsy  in  which  however  were 
iotenningled  the  description  of  chivalrous  exploits  generally  performed 
either  in  defence  of  religion  or  for  the  honour  of  the  fair.  The  versi- 
fication of  these  poems  is  exceedingly  varied,  and  they  were  generally 
set  to  muaio  and  sung  by  their  authors.  The  most  ancient  Minne- 
nuger  whose  works  have  reached  us  is  Henry  von  Yeldek ;  next  to 
him  the  most  celebrated  are  Walter  von  der  Yogdweyde,  Reiinar 
the  Old,  Beimar  von  Zweter,  TJlrich  von  Lichtenstein,  Wolfram  von 
Eshenbach,  Hartman  von  der  Aue,  and  some  otheta,  who  all  lived 
either  at  the  end  of  the  12th  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
The  last  of  these  poets  who  deserve  notice  are  John  of  Wiirzberg  and 
John  Hadloup,  who  both  lived  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 

The  moat  remarkable  production  of  that  time  is  the  celebrated 
*  Kibelungen  Lied,'  which  is  quite  different  from  the  poems  of  the 
Minnesingers,  and  whose  origin  is  by  many  ascribed  to  a  much  more 
remote  period.  It  is  a  kind  of  epic  poem,  of  which  the  chief  heroes 
are  Attik,  or  Etzel,  king  of  the  Huns,  and  Dietrich,  or  Thedoric,  of 
Berne,  king  of  the  Qoths.  There  are  several  minor  poems  of  the  same 
kind  and  on  similar  subjects,  which  were  collected  and  published  for 
the  first  time  in  1490  under  the  title  of '  Heldenbuch,'  or  heroic  book. 
This  collection  has  been  reprinted  several  times  in  the  old  language, 
and  also  translated  into  modem  German.  The  decline  of  chivalry 
put  an  end  to  the  Minnesingers,  and  the  art  of  poetry  descended  fix)m 
the  nobles  to  the  burghers  of  cities :  welfare  and  civilisation  being 
secured  by  their  fortified  towns,  gave  them  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  nobles,  who  abandoned  themselves  to  the  greatest  excesses,  and 
lived  in  a  most  lawless  state,  being  constantly  engaged  in  mutual  feuds 
and  depredations  during  tiie  troubles  which  agitated  the  German 
empire  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  oentury,  after  the  death  of 
Frederick  XL 

The  cultivation  of  poetry  by  the  burghers  became  a  kind  of  trade, 
and  the  poets,  who  formed  a  corporation  like  other  artisans  and 
tradesmen,  were  called  Meistersingers,  or  master  singers.  They  had 
their  rules  like  other  corporations,  and  the  members  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  an  apprenticeship.  Their  poetry  was  of  a  different  kind 
£rom  that  of  the  Minnesingers.  The  exploits  of  chivalry  and  the 
enthusiastic  love  or  rather  worship  of  ladies  were  no  longer  the 
exclusive  themes  of  their  compositions,  although  they  produced  some 
metrical  chronicles.  The  general  subjects  of  the  poems  of  this  period 
are  of  a  moral  and  satirical  character,  but  there  are  alBo  some  of  the 
didactic  kind.  The  most  celebrated  productions  of  this  school  are 
the  well-known  poems,  '  Reineke  der  Fuchs,'  translated  into  English 
and  published  by  Caxton;  and  the  '  Narrenschiff,'  which  has  also 
been  translated  (not  from  the  German  original,  but  from  a  Latin 
translation  oititled  *  Stultifera  Navis ')  into  Engli^  under  the  title  of 
the '  Shippe  of  Fooles,'  by  Alexander  Barclay. 

There  are  many  other  productions  of  a  similar  kind,  all  character-" 
iaed  by  an  overflowing  comic  and  satirical  humour.  The  best  specimen 
of  this  national  humour  is  the  celebrated  production  called  '  Eulen- 
Spiegel,'  translated  into  English  under  Uxe  title  of  'Owleglass^' 
London,  1709. 

To  this  epoch  belongs  the  oommencement  of  the  original  dramatio 
literature  of  Germany,  which  is  due  to  the  Meistersingers'  school 
of  Niimberg.  Before  that  period  the  Germans  were  only  acquainted 
with  the  so-called  myBterie%  or  dramatised  biblical  stories,  written 
and  performed  for  the  moat  part  in  Latin.  About  the  middfle  of  the 
15th  century,  Hans  Vols,  a  barber  by  profession,  Bosenblut,  and  some 
others,  introduced  a  kind  of  farce  called  '  Carnival  Plays.'  They 
were  all  excelled  by  Hans  Sachs,  a  shoemaker  by  profession,  who 
lired  from  1494  to  1576 :  his  works  are  foil  of  wit  and  invention, 
and  next  to  the  Spaniard  Lope  de  Yoga,  he  is  the  most  fertile  of 
dramatio  writers. 

Many  historical  and  allegorical  poems  were  written  during  the  15  th 
oentury,  and  several  ballads  and  other  metrical  productions  were 
rendered  into  prose,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  oommencement 
of  the  novel  in  Germany.  Amongst  the  historical  works  which 
belong  to  this  period  we  may  mention  the  chronicles  of  Bishop  Otho, 
of  Freisingen,  and  his  '  History  of  Frederick  L ; '  the  works  of  Henry 
of  Erfurt,  who  died  m  1870;  those  of  Gobelinus,  who  died  about 
1420 ;  and  some  others,  all  written  in  Latin.  The  *  Fiirstenbuch,'  or 
'fio<^  of  Princes,'  by  Jolm  Enenkel,  1250;  the  'Metrical  Chronicle' 
of  Ottokor,  of  Homeck,  bom  about  1264;  the  'Chronicles'  of 
James  von  Koenigshofen,  of  John  Bothe,  of  -  John  Thurmayr 
(Aventinus) ;  the  '  Pomerian  Chronicle,'  by  Elantzow,  and  that  of 
Lnbeck,  by  Detmar,  were  written  in  German.  The  '  Chronicle,  of 
the  World,'  by  Sebastian  Frank,  is  the  first  universal  history  in  the 
German  language.  Among  the  scholastio  philosophers  several 
Qermans  distinguished  themselves  from  the  b^inning  of  the  13th 
century;  we  may  mention  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Albert 
Gross,  or  Grot,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Albertus  Magnus, 
who  distinguidied  himself  also  by  a  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy 
superior  to  that  of  his  contemporaries,  and  who  in  many  respects 
may  be  compared  with  Boger  Bacon.  Many  collections  of  laws  were 
also  made  during  this  period,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  the 
' Sachsenspiegel'  and  the  ' Scwabenspiegel,'  that  is,  the  Saxon  and 
the  Swabian  Mirror,  both   compiled  in  the   Idth   century.     The 
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invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  of  whioh  the  dermans  are  so  justly 
proud,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  national  literature^  Mid  prepared 
the  way  for  the  Reformation.  From  this  period  dates  the  rise  of  the 
modem  literature  of  G^ermany,  rendered  iUustrious  in  all  branches  by 
a^  numerous  array  of  writers  of  the  highest  eminence,  in  whose 
biographies,  in  another  section  of  this  English  Cyclopeedia,  the 
further  progress  of  German  literature  will  be  treated. 

GERONA.    [Cataluna.] 

GERS,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  situated  between 
48»  17'  and  44"  4'  N.  kt,  V  11'  E.  and  0**  16'  W.  long.,  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  department  of  Lot^t-Garonne,  N.E.  by  that  of  Tam-et- 
Garonne,  E.  and  S.E.  by  Haute-Garonne,  S.  by  Hautes-Pyr^n^es,  and 
W.  by  Basses-Pyr^n^  and  Landee.  The  form  of  the  department  is 
very  compact;  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  73  miles,  from 
north  to  south  53  miles :  the  area  is  2425  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation in  1851  was  807,479,  which  gives  126*79  to  the  square  mile, 
being  47 '79  below  the  average  population  per  square  mile  for  the 
whole  of  France.  According  to  the  cenisus  of  1841  the  population  of 
the  department  amounted  to  311,447.  The  department  is  formed  out 
of  the  old  districts  of  Condomois  and  Armacnac,  and  a  szmdl  part 
of  Comminges^  territories  formerly  comprised  in  Gascony  and 
Guienne. 

Surface,  hydrography,  and  CommtMicaiions.—Ths  department  is 
hilly ;  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  ranning  generally  from  south 
to  north,  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  surface.  The  most  important 
of  these  ridges  runs  north  by  west>  and  separates  the  basin  of  the 
Garonne  from  that  of  the  Adour.  Thirty-eight  watercourses  mark 
out  as  many  valleys  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  opening  in  width 
from  a  few  yards  in  their  southern,  to  three  or  four  miles  in  the 
northern  extremities,  and  separated  from  each  oilier  by  the  ridges  of 
hills  before  mentioned.  The  rivers  Save,  Gimone,  Arratz,  Gers, 
Bfuse,  and  Losse  flow  northward  through  the  department  on  their 
way  to  join  the  Garonne.  The  Gers  from  whioh  the  department  is 
named  rises  in  the  heathy  moor  of  Pinas,  in  the  arrond^semeut  of 
Bagn^res,  and  department  of  Hautes-Pyr^n^es.  It  passes  Jilaul^on, 
Auch,  and  Lectoure,  and  enters  the  Garonne  on  the  left  bank  about 
five  miles  above  the  city  of  Agen,  after  a  course  of  above  90  miles  : 
no  part  of  its  course  is  available  for  navigation  or  floatage  except 
during  the  spring  floods,  when  timber  is  sent  down  it  to  the  Garonne. 
The  Midou  and  the  Douxe  flow  north-westward,  and  unite  at  Mcnt- 
de-Marsan  in  the  department  of  Landes  to  form  the  Midouze,  a  feeder 
of  the  Adour.  The  Arros  joins  the  Adour  in  this  department  a  little 
below  Plaisance.  The  Adour  itself  crosses  the  south-western  angls 
of  the  department,  receiving  several  mountain  streams  on  its  left 
bank.  All  these  rivers  are  subject  to  inundations  at  the  time  of  the 
melting  of  the  snows  on  the  Pyrenees ;  none  of  them  is  navigable 
within  this  department  The  gradual  rise  of  the  country  from  north 
to  south  is  seen  by  the  height  of  the  lulls  inclosing  the  valley  of  the 
Gers.  On  the  confines  of  Lot-et-Garonne  these  hUls  are  318  feet,  at 
Auch  721  feet,  and  at  Mont  d'Astarac  in  the  south  of  the  department 
1180  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  department  is  traversed  by  8 
imperial,  19  departmental,  and  46  parish  roads. 

The  climate  is  very  changeable.  From  October  to  May  rain,  snow, 
and  frost  alternate,  the  cold  being  most  intense  in  January;  from 
May  to  the  end  of  June  the  weather  is  warmer,  and  thunder  and 
hailstonns  are  frequent ;  July  and  August  are  very  hot ;  September 
is  the  most  agreeable  month,  but  even  then  the  mornings  and 
evenings  are  cold.  The  prevailing  winds  blow  from  east  and 
west. 

The  department  contains  1,551,954  acres.  Of  this  surface  824,336 
acres  are  arable :  150,406  are  natural  pasture ;  150,075  are  covered 
witii  woods  and  forests;  216,897  are  occupied  with  vineyards ;  49,099 
are  covered  with  ponda,  rivers,  and  canals  of  irrigation ;  88,347  are 
heath  and  moorland.  The  soil  consists  of  a  stiff  loam  resting  on 
thick  layers  of  clay  of  great  depth,  which  are  separated  in  some 
instances  by  thin  strata  of  sand  or  tufa.  The  nucleus  of  the  hills  is 
argillaceous  limestone.  Breadstuffs  are  grown  in  quantity  more  than 
enough  for  the  consumption;  wheats  maize,  oats,  and  rye  are  the 
principal  grain  crops ;  peas  and  beans,  cabbage  of  various  kinds,  garlic, 
and  onions  are  cultivated  extensively.  Homed  cattie,  sheep  of 
inferior  breed,  mules  for  the  Spanish  market^  swine,  game,  and  poultry 
are  abundant.  Geese  and  ducks  especially  are  very  numerous,  and 
of  large  size ;  their  wings  and  legs  are  salted  for  export.  Marble, 
building-stone,  gypsum,  marl,  potters'  clay,  and  a  fusible  spar  used 
in  glass  and  china  works  are  found.  Some  mineral  springs,  but  no 
metals,  are  found  in  the  department. 

Of  manufacturing  industry  there  is  little.  Coarse  woollens,  bricks, 
glass,  pottery,  and  other  articles  of  common  necessity  are  made  for 
home  use.  The  quantity  of  leather  tanned  is  in  excess  of  the  con- 
sumption, and  some  of  it  is  exported.  The  other  exports  are  brandy, 
wine,  com,  flour,  wool,  poultry,  and  cattle.  The  number  of  wind- 
mills and  water-mills  exceeds  1000. 

The  quantity  of  wine  produced  in  this  department  yearly  is  about 
25,000,000  gallons,  about  one-fourth  of  which  is  used  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  is  distilled  into 
brandy,  known  by  the  name  of  Armagnao,  from  the  former  name  of 
the  district-.  In  quantity  of  alcohol,  the  Armagnao  brandies  bear  to 
the  Osguao  the  ratio  of  19*5  to  22.    But  for  mildness  and  delicacy  of 
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flftTour,  and  for  a  peooUariy  agreeable  afoniay  both  of  wbkh  qnalitiat 
improve  with  age,  the  Armagnao  is  a  superior  spirit 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisioBS  and  population,  are  as  follows  :-^ 


Arrondiiaemente. 

Caatou. 

FopulaUoninI851. 

1.  Anch 

2.  Lectoure       •        •    • 
S.  Mirando    . 

4.  Condom        .        •    • 

5.  Lombex     .         • 

85 

72 

152 

87 
71 

61,925 
51,125 
83,113 
69,901 
41,415 

Total      .        .    . 

S9 

467 

807,479 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town  Ib  Auch,  which  is  also 
the  capital  of  the  department,  and  is  described  under  its  proper  head. 
The  more  important  of  the  other  towns  are  here  given ;  the  popu- 
lation in  each  case  being  that  of  the  commune.  Gimont,  E.  of  Auoh 
on  the  Gimone,  has  a  college,  a  good  trade  in  agricultural  produce, 
and  2816  inhabitants ;  the  parish  church  and  the  market-house,  which 
is  built  over  Ihe  main  street,  are  the  mobt  remarkable  structures. 
Jegun  is  not  far  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Baise,  to  the  north-west 
of  Auoh,  and  has  a  population  of  2076.  Saramon,  a  small  place  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Gimone,  has  1276  inhabitants.  Vie-PezenMOC, 
which  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Losse,  is  a  well-built  town  with 
3365  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  in  brandy,  wine,  oom, 
hoops,  ftc 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Lectouref  situated 
on  the  platform  of  an  isolated  rook  not  far  Arom  the  right  bank  of  the 
Gers,  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  6030  inhabitants 
(in  the  commune),  who  manufacture  coarse  woollens,  serge,  and 
leather,  and  trade  in  com,  cattle,  wine,  brandy,  hides,  ftc.  It  is  an 
ugly  and  ill-built  town ;  the  principal  buildings  are — an  hospital,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  castle;  a  large  and  handsome  gothic 
church,  built  by  the  English ;  and  the  former  episcopal  palace,  which, 
purchased  by  Marshal  Lannes,  a  native  of  the  town,  and  presented  to 
the  corporation  by  his  widow,  now  serves  for  the  residence  of  the 
mayor,  and  for  the  courts  of  justice.  A  statue  of  the  marshal  in  white 
marble  has  been  recently  erected  in  front  of  this  building.  Lectoure 
is  surrounded  by  several  fine  promenades :  from  that  of  the  Bastion 
the  southward  view  embraces  a  magnificent  scene,  with  the  main  ridge 
of  the  Pyrenees  in  the  back-ground.  Lectoure  is  an  ancient  place. 
The  castle  was  for  a  long  period  the  residence  of  the  counts  of 
Armagnac,  one  of  whom,  Jean  Y.,  by  his  incestuous  marriage  with  his 
sister  Isabelle,  and  perhaps  still  more  by  his  supposed  leaning  towards 
the  English,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Charles  VII.,  who  seized  Lec- 
toure, drove  the  count  to  take  refuge  in  Aragon,  and  confiscated  his 
property  (1465).  He  was  restored  to  his  estates  by  Louis  XL  in  1461, 
against  whom  however  he  subsequently  revolted.  Lectoure  was  again 
taken  in  1473  after  a  capitulation,  the  terms  of  which  however  were 
not  observed ;  the  count  was  muidered,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
massacred,  and  the  countess  Jeanne  de  Foiz,  his  legitim2ite  wife,  sent 
to  the  eastle  of  Burzet  and  poisoned.  The  town  of  Lectoure  had  hardly 
recovered  from  this  terrible  disaster  when  the  opposing  parties  in  the 
BO  called  religious  wars  of  France  frequently  took  and  plundered  it 
The  Duke  of  Montmoreuci  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Lectoure 
previous  to  his  trial  and  decapitation  at  Toulouse  in  1632.  Fleurance, 
a  well-built  town  with  8409  inhabitants,  stands  6  miles  S.  from  Lec- 
toure, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gers.  Mauvesin,  on  the  Arratz,  has  a 
population  of  2674,  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle  which 
belonged  to  the  counts  of  Fezensac. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Mirande,  stands 
upon  the  Balse,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  3410  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  regularly  and  well  built,  and  surrounded  with  walls  pierced 
by  four  gates,  from  which  the  princii)al  streets  lead  to  a  square  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  Mirande  was  formerly  the  chief  town  of  the 
county  of  Astarac,  which  now  forms  the  arrondissement  of  Mirande. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Condvm,  which  is 
situated  on  the  Baise,  32  miles  N.W.  from  Auch,  in  48*  57'  81"  N.  lat, 
0**  22'  27"  E.  long.,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  an  agricultural 
society,  a  college,  and  7027  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  The  town 
seems  to  have  existed  in  the  9th  century ;  it  was  the  capital  of  Con- 
domois,  and  was  governed  by  a  seneschal.  The  fortifications  were 
demolished  in  1229,  but  were  afterwards  repaired.  The  town  gave 
title  to  a  bishop  from  1817  till  the  French  revolution.  In  1669 
Condom  sufiered  much  from  the  Calvinists.  The  town  is  built  on  a 
hill  above  the  Baise,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  an  open  square,  with 
the  parish  church,  a  handsome  gothic  edifice,  on  one  side  of  it»  Like 
most  old  towns,  Condom  is  an  iU-built  place,  but  it  is  improving  every 
year.  The  ramparts  are  planted  and  laid  out  as  promenades,  and  in 
the  environs  are  many  pretty  country  houses  and  numerous  vineyards. 
The  chief  trade  is  in  wheat  and  flour  ground  in  the  numerons  com- 
mills  on  the  Baise ;  there  is  also  a  considerable  commerce  in  wine  and 
brandy,  and  also  in  leather,  woollen-yam,  corks,  paper,  tiles,  and 
porcelain,  which  are  among  the  industrial  products  of  the  town. 
Caxaub(m,  in  the  north-west  of  the  department,  has  brandy  distilleries 
and  2657  inhabitants.  JSatue,  the  ancient  Elusa,  and  the  metropolitan 
see  of  the  Roman  divisiou  Novempopulanai  lies  N.W.  of  Condotn,  and 
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has  8840  inhabiiantB.  Tha  aaoieiit  otiy  was  sacked  hy  tin  Ootiu  fai 
the  5th  century,  again  by  the  Saracens  in  732,  and  finally  in  the  9th 
oentury  by  the  Northmen,  who  massacred  the  population.  At  this 
last  period  the  seat  of  the  arohbishop  was  transfeired  to  Anch. 
Mamtrial,  W.  of  Condom,  has  manufikctures  of  woolien-yara,  tiles,  and 
brandy,  and  a  population  of  2727.  Nogaro^  prettily  situated  near  the 
Midou,  and  once  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Armagnao,  has  2187 
inhabitanta. 

5.  In  the  fifth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Zomftes,  situated  in 
a  plain  of  great  fertility  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Save,  has  a  tribunal  of 
firat  instance  and  1677  inhabitants.  It  was.formeriy  the  capital  of 
Bas-Comminges,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop  from  1817  till  the  first 
French  revolution,  when  the  see  was  suppressed.  Id^-en-Jowdain^  a 
neat  well-built  town  in  a  pretty  situation  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Save,  has  4938  inhabitants,  including  the  commune ;  it  was  formerly 
fortified,  but  in  1799,  in  consequence  of  a  royafist  insurrection,  its 
castle  and  ramparts  were  raced  to  the  groimd. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Archbishop  of  Anch,  is 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Agen,  and  belongs 
to  the  ISth  Militaiy  Division,  of  which  Bayonne  is  head-quarters.  The 
department  returns  8  members  to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French 
empire. 

{Dictionfiaire  de  la  France;  Annwiire  powr  VAn  1853;  OJjUcial 
Papers.) 

G^VAUDAN,  LE,  a  district  which  formed  a  part  of  the  old  pro- 
vince of  Languedoc,  and  was  divided  by  the  river  Lot  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Gdvaudan.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  Gabali,  its  ancient 
inhabitants.  It  was  bounded  £.  by  the  rivers  Allier  and  Borne  and 
the  mountains  of  Loz^re,  which  separated  it  from  the  districts  of 
V^vay  and  Vivarais,  which  with  Gdvaudan  form  the  counti-y  of 
Cdvennes ;  S.  by  the  diocese  of  Alais ;  W.  by  Roueigue ;  and  N.  by 
Auvergne.  It  now  forms  nearly  the  whole  of  tho  department  of 
hozbace,  Mende  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Gdvaudan,  and  is  now  the 
capital  of  the  department. 

GEX,  a  district  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  France,  was  ceded  to 
Francis  by  Switzerland  in  1601,  and  was  included  in  the  military 
govemment  or  province  of  Bourgogne.  Under  the  empire  it  was 
comprehended  in  the  department  of  L^man,  but  when  at  the  peace 
of  1814  France  lost  the  greater  part  of  that  department  the  district 
was  included  in  the  department  of  Aia  The  county  of  Gex  is  moun- 
tainous, being  traversed  by  the  ridges  of  the  Jura;  it  is  bounded  on 
the  south-east  by  the  Rhdue,  which  is  not  here  navigable.    [Aur.] 

GEYSERS.    [Iceland.] 

GHAUTS.    [Hindustan.] 

GHEEL.     [Antwerp,  Province  of.] 

GHENT  (in  Flemish  Gendy  in  German  Gent,in  French  Oand),  a  city 
in  Belgium,  the  capital  of  East  Blanders,  is  situated  in  51'  3'  12* 
N.lat.,  3''  43'  51"  E.  long.,  at  the  intersection  of  the  railroads  that 
connect  Malines  with  Ostende  and  Lille  with  Antwerp,  from  which 
towns  it  is  distant  38,  88,  42,  and  32  miles  respectively.  The  popu- 
lation in  1850  amounted  to  103,729.  The  city  is  built  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Schelde  and  the  Lys,  and  is  intersected  by  a  great 
number  of  navigable  canals  which  communicate  with  those  rivers,  and 
thus  form  26  islands  connected  with  each  other  by  above  80  bridges. 
The  Sas-van-Ghent  Canal,  which  rans  northward  from  Ghent  into 
Zealand  (where  it  joins  the  Neuzen  Canal)  connects  Ghent  with  the  * 
West  Schelde  at  Temeuse,  and  allovis  sea-going  vessels,  drawing 
18  feet  water,  to  enter  the  city,  which  thus  enjoys  all  the  advantages 
of  a  sea-port  It  was  opened  in  December  1828.  At  Sas-van-Ghent, 
about  14  miles  to  the  northward  of  Ghent^  are  sluices,  by  means  of 
which  the  whole  countiy  hereabouts  can  be  laid  under  water. 

The  origin  of  Ghent  is  ascribed  by  tradition  to  the  Yandala,  who 
in  their  inruption  into  Belgium  in  the  5th  century  built  a  fort,  named 
from  them  Yanda,  which  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  Ganda,  or 
Gandavum  Castmm.  This  tradition  receives  some  confirmation  from 
the  ezLBtenoe  of  a  fort  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Schelde  within  the  city, 
still  bearing  the  name  of  Wandelaers  Kasteel  (Castle  of  the  Vandals). 
About  A.D.  629  King  Dagobert  sent  St.  Amand  to  Ghent  to  convert  it« 
inhabitants  from  paganism,  and  he  (the  saint)  founded  two  monasteries 
to  the  honour  of  St.  Peter,  one  on  a  rising  ground  called  St  I*eter's 
Mount,  the  other  near  the  Antwerp  Gate.  Many  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  preaching  of  St  Amand, 
bequeathed  their  wealth  to  the  second  of  these  monasteries.  One  of 
these  benefactors  gave  his  name  to  the  abbey  of  St  Bavon,  some 
parts  of  the  mins  of  which  buildings  are  still  visible :  this  quarter  of 
the  city  for  some  time  bore  the  name  of  St  Bavon. 

Jn  868  Baldwin  Iron-Arm,  the  first  count  of  Flanders,  built  a 
fortress  at  Ghent,  which  was  called  Count's  Castle,  and  Baldwin  and 
his  successors  encouraged  weavers  and  persons  skilled  in  the  woollen 
and  linen  manufactures  to  settle  in  Flanders.  About  the  end  of  tho 
12th  century  the  Flemish  nobles,  in  order  to  equip  themselves  for  the 
Crusades,  sold  their  domains  to  their  vassals,  who  by  that  means  were 
enfranchised.  At  the  same  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  Flemish  towns, 
already  become  wealthy  by  trade  and  manufactures,  were  enabled  to 
purchase  great  commercial  and  political  privileges,  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  extraordinary  prosperity  and  freedom  enjoyed  by 
these  communities  during  the  middle  ages.  Accordingly  the  men  of 
Ghent  proceeded  to  establish  a  form  of  municipal  government ;, they 
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elected  dieiiffis  adopted  a  pTi1>llo  seal,  and  established  a  court  of 
jusfeioa  They  joined  the  aasoeiation  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  obtained 
Irom  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  the  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine.  In 
1180  (Hient»  which  was  then  a  popolonis  ciij,  became  the  capital  of 
Flanders  and  obtained  a  charter  firom  Oonnt  Baldwin  of  Hainanlt^ 
with  great  pmileges. 

By  these  means  the  city  increased  so  rapidly,  that  towards  the  end 
of  tiie  Iftth  eentnxy  it  exceeded  in  extent  and  population  the  capital 
of  France.  At  the  beginning  of  the  15th  centuiy  the  nmnber  of  its 
dtiseoa  Mnployed  in  the  manufactore  of  wooUensy  it  is  said,  amonnted 
to  40,000,  and  in  times  of  war  fdmished  from  their  number  18,000 
anned  men.  With  wealth  and  freedom  the  wavers  and  artisans  of 
Ghent  waxed  turbulent)  and  led  on  first  by  Jacques  van  Artevelde  and 
afterwards  by  his  son  Philip,  they  gave  many  a  proof  of  thdr  sturdy 
Tilour  and  the  extent  of  their  resources  in  their  frequent  insurrections 
against  the  counts  of  Flanders,  and  in  the  subsequent  century  against 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  Temporaiy  suocessee  however  were  followed 
by  humiliationsi,  confiscations,  and  loss  of  privileges ;  and  to  this  spirit 
of  diaseiDston  and  revolt,  and  to  their  intermeddling  in  the  political 
quamls  of  the  timeSt  may  be  ascribed  the  ultimate  decline  of  Ghent 
and  the  other  great  Flemish  towns.  Charlee  V.  was  bom  at  Ghent  in 
Februaiy  1500 :  the  site  of  the  palaoe  iif  which  he  was  bom  is  now 
occupied  by  the  new  street  called  Oour  des  Princes.  During  his 
leign  the  city  contained  85,000  houses,  and  a  population  of  175,000. 
In  1537  Ifekria,  sister  of  Charl^  V.,  who  then  administered  the  govern- 
ment ot  the  Kettierlands,  demanded  from  Flanders  an  extraordinary 
sobndy  of  1,200,000  florins  of  gold,  one-third  part  of  which  was  to  be 
paid  by  the  citixens  of  Ghent,  who,  having  already  advanced  consider- 
able sums  to  the  emperor  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  France, 
rrfiised  to  comply  with  this  ftveh  demand,  and  made  a  show  of  armed 
resietancey  but  were  speedily  reduced  to  submission ;  and  the  emperor, 
to  punish  the  ettizens,  took  away  from  them  all  their  privileges,  besides 
confiscating  the  property  of  such  as  had  be^i  actively  concerned  in 
the  revott>  sevenl  of  whom  were  condemned  to  death.  On  this 
occasion  a  citadel  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  citizens 
in  cheek. 

When  the  confederation  was  formed  for  expelling  the  Spaniards 
from  the  Belgian  provinces,  a  congress  was  held  in  Ghent;  and  a 
document  known  in  history  as  'the  Pacification  of  Ghent'  was 
publicly  signed  by  the  confederates  met  together  in  the  town-hall 
8th  November  1570.  On  the  11th  of  the  same  month  the  Spanish 
garrison  shut  up  in  the  citadel  capitulated  to  the  citizens.  This  citadel 
was  afterwarde  destroyed ;  but  some  portions  of  it  may  still  be  seen 
near  the  railway  station  to  the  east  of  the  town. 

The  capitulation  signed  17th  September  1584  again  placed  Ghent 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain ;  the  citadel  was  rebuilt,  and  so  many  of 
the  inhabitants  quitted  the  city  that  one-third  of  the  houses  were 
empty.  In  1598  the  Belgian  provinces  were  severed  from  the  crown 
of  Spain  in  favour  of  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  II.,  who  married 
Albert,  son  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  Ghent  was  taken  by  Louis 
XIY.  in  1678,  after  a  siege  of  six  days.  The  city  was  occupied  by 
Karlb(nt>ugh  in  1706.  In  1745  Louis  XV.  having  entered  Flanders 
withMaiBhal  Saxe  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  took  Ghent  by  surprise, 
but  the  country  soon  again  came  into  poesession  of  Austria.  In 
1792  the  Ketherlands  fell  under  the  power  of  France,  and  Ghent 
was  constituted  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Schelde,  and 
so  continued  till  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  when  Flanders 
became  pert  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  In  1814  the  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  here  between  Ghreat  Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war  between  the  two 
countries.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  ftvm  Elba  in  1815,  Louis  XYIII. 
took  refage  in  Ghent.  In  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  1880 
Ghent,  with  the  rest  of  Flanders,  was  comprised  in  the  new  kingdom 
of  Belgium. 

Ghent  is  a  handsome  well-built  city.  It  contains  numerous  squares, 
wide  handsome  streets,  a  large  number  of  turret-  or  steeple-crowned 
churches,  and  many  large  and  imposing  public  buildings.  The  taU, 
d^[snt,  column-shaped  chimneys  which  rise  from  above  60  cotton- 
xmUs,  contribute  their  quota  to  the  imposing  appearance  of  the  town, 
and  indicate  the  existence  of  great  industrial  activity  still  within  its 
waSsL  The  houses  in  general  are  picturesque  objects,  their  gable-ends 
rising  like  steps  in  every  fkntastic  variety,  and  ornamented  with  scrolls 
and  earrings  The  city  is  surrounded  by  walls  about  8  miles  in  circuit 
and  piereed  by  seven  gate  entrances,  some  of  which  date  from  the 
14th  century,  and  are  interesting  for  their  architecture;  the  Antwerp 
gacte  is  the  most  admired. 

There  are  several  fine  promenades  in  the  interior  of  the  citv.  The 
finest  is  on  the  bank  of  tne  Coupure  Canal,  which  connects  the  river 
Lys  with  the  Bruges  CanaL  It  is  planted  with  three  rows  of  large 
tnes,  and  is  much  frequented  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  Boulevards 
which  surround  the  city  are  also  much  used  as  public  walks.  The 
Vrijdags  Harht  (Friday  Market)  is  a  large  square  space  in  which 
meetings  of  the  citizens  were  formerly  held,  and  where  criminals  are 
executed.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  i^e  citizens  erected,  in  1600, 
a  column  50  feet  high  to  the  memory  ot  Charles  Y.  This  column 
was  Burmomited  by  a  statue  of  the  emperor ;  it  was  restored  in  1772, 
and  taken  down  during  the  zevolutionaiy  troubles  of  1793.  In  the 
Place  Si-FharSilde^  near  the  fiah-market,  stands  an  old  tnrreted 


gateway,  which  is  a  relic  of  the  oosile  built  here  by  Baudouin  Bras- 
de-Fer,  oount  of  Flanders^  in  a.d.  868.  The  castle  of  which  this 
relic  formed  a  part  was  for  some  time  (in  1838-9)  the  residence  of 
Edward  lil.  of  England  and  his  fami^ ;  and  here  Queen  PhiHppa 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  who,  from  l^is  birthplace,  was  called  John  of 
Gaunt.  The  site  of  the  castle  is  now  covered  with  mean  buildings. 
The  relic  above  mentioned  is  built  into  the  walls  of  a  cotton  fSeiotory. 

The  cathedral  ehnrdi  of  St.  Bavon  (St.-Baef8),  a  fine  gothic  edifice, 
was  consecrated  in  941.  Its  rebuilding  was  undertaken  in  1228,  but 
was  not  entirely  finished  until  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  It 
was  formerly  dedicated  to  St.  John,  and  took  the  name  of  dK  Bavon 
in  1540,  when  Charles  Y.  caused  the  collegiate  chapter  oi  the  abbev 
of  Sk  Bftvon  to  be  removed  to  it ;  twenty  years  afterwards  the  ohuroh 
was  constituted  a  cathedral  The  tower  is  remarkable  boUi  for  its 
elegance  and  its  height,  which  is  271  feci  The  high  idtar  is  adorned 
with  a  statue  of  St  Bavon,  in  his  ducal  dress,  by  Yerbruggen.  In 
front  of  it  are  four  tall  copper  candlestieks,  whidi  belonged  to 
Charles  I.,  and  still  bear  the  amis  of  England.  On  each  side  of  the 
choir  are  handsome  monuments  and  statues  of  four  bishops  of  Ghent. 
The  twenty-four  chapels  in  this  cathedral  contain  some  paintings  of 
first-rate  excellence.  One  of  these  pictures,  a  master-piece  of  Rubens^ 
represents  the  reception  of  St.  Bavon  into  the  abbey  of  St.  Amand, 
after  having  distributed  his  goods  among  the  poor.  The  Adoration 
of  the  Spotless  Lamb,  the  joint  production  of  Hubert  and  John  van 
Byok,  is  perhaps  the  finest  work  of  the  early  Flemish  school ;  it 
oontflons  above  800  heads,  all  finished  with  the  most  scrupulous 
minuteness  The  beauty  and  grace  of  the  countenance  of  the 
Blessed  Yirgin  in  this  picture  are  only  surpassed  in  the  productions 
of  RafiheUe.  This  wonderful  picture,  which  dates  from  1432,  is  in 
the  sixth  chapel  beyond  the  transept,  on  the  right  hand,  as  you  go 
rotmd  the  choir.  The  church  of  St.  Michael,  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  dty,  on  the  bank  of  the  Lys,  is  built  in  a  light  and  delicate 
style  of  architecture.  It  contains  the  only  picture  by  Yandyck  which 
is  possessed  by  the  city  of  Ghent;  the  subject  is  the  Crucifixion,  but 
the  painting  has  been  much  injured  by  cleaning.  The  pulpit  of 
carved  mahogany,  with  a  bas-relief  of  the  Ascension,  deserves  notice. 
The  parish  church  of  St.  James  also  contains  several  good  paintings. 
There  are  many  other  churchee  within  the  city,  several  of  them  very 
ancient,  and  many  among  them  contain  paintings  and  sculptures  of 
considerable  merit.  St.  Nicholas's  church  is  the  oldest  in  Ghent. 
The  only  Protestant  place  of  worship  in  Ghent  is  the  English  church 
on  the  Braband  Dam. 

The  University  of  Ghent,  an  institution  founded  by  royal  ordon- 
nance  in  1816,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Lya  The  first  stone  of 
the  building  was  laid  in  August  1819,  and  it  was  finished  with  great 
rapidity.  The  facade  presents  an  octostyle  portico  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  copied  from  the  Pantheon  in  Rome.  The  building  is  large  and 
commodious,  and  is  well  furnished  with  philosophical  apparatus  and 
specimens  of  natural  history.  The  libraiy  contains  about  60,000 
volumes,  besides  numerous  valuable  manuscripts  taken  from  sup- 
preesed  abbeys  and  convents.  This  library  is  open  to  the  public 
every  day  except  Sunday.  The  number  of  students  who  attended 
the  University  in  1850  was  850.  The  Royal  College  of  Ghent  occu- 
pies the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  Baudeloo,  a  vast  and 
very  commodious  building,  in  which  several  of  the  students,  num- 
bering from  one  to  two  hundred,  as  well  as  the  professors,  reside. 
The  Royal  Academy  of  drawing,  painting,  and  arohitectiire  occupies 
the  former  Augustinian  College.  The  students  who  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  ofiered  by  tUs  institution  are  very  numerous.  The 
studies  comprise  drawing,  geometry,  arithmetic,  perspective,  and 
anatomy,  as  applied  to  sculpture  and  painting.  The  collection  of 
statues  in  the  academy  is  considered  to  be  valuable.  There  is  also  an 
extensive  gallery  of  paintings  taken  firom  the  suppressed  abbeys  and 
convents  in  1795. 

The  Befiroi,  or  Belfiy  Tower,  which  originally  served  as  a  watch- 
tower,  and  contained  the  tocsin-bell,  dates  from  A.D.  1181,  The  gilt 
dragon  on  the  top  of  it  was  brought  from  Brages  in  1882  as  a  trophy 
of  the  conquest  of  that  town  by  the  men  of  Ghent,  under  Philip 
van  Artevelde.  It  was  originally  brought  from  Constantinople  by 
the  men  of  Bruges,  who  went  on  the  first  crusade  with  Oount 
Baudouin  of  Flanders.  The  view  ft^m  the  top  of  this  tower  is  very 
fine.  Near  the  Befi^i  is  the  town-hall,  a  striking  biiilding  with  two 
feigades,  one  built  in  1482,  the  other  in  1620 ;  the  former  in  the  florid 
gothic  style ;  the  latter,  facing  the  butter-market,  is  in  a  mixed  style, 
columns  of  three  different  orders  appearing  one  above  another.  The 
Pacification  of  Ghent  was  signed  in  this  building. 

Ttie  B^guinage,  a  quarter  inhabited  by  the  Beguine  nuns,  deserves 
notice.  It  is  of  great  extent,  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch  which 
inclose  streets  and  squares.  The  sisters  live  in  small  communities  in 
separate  houses,  the  doors  of  which  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
saints ;  tiiey  are  bound  by  no  vow,  and  may  return  to  the  world  if 
they  please ;  they  attend  to  the  sick  within  their  inclosure,  and  are 
constantly  seen  in  tiie  hospital.  They  wear  black  robes  with  white 
veils ;  and  the  whole  sisterhood,  numbering  above  600,  may  be  seen 
at  the  different  serrices  of  the  church. 

Among  other  noticeable  objects  in  Ghent  may  be  named  the  new 
Casino,  near  the  Coupure  Canal ;  the  Eauter,  or  Place  d' Armes,  which 
is  planted  with  trees  and  surrounded  with  large  buildings;  the  Maisoa 
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des  Bateliers,  the  oldest  honae  in  Qbent^  on  the  Qoai  aux  Herbea, 
dating  from  1518 ;  the  new  theatre,  built  by  the  town  at  a  cost  of 
100,000^,  in  one  oomer  of  the  Kauter,  and  containing  a  magoificent 
BalooD,  ball-  and  conoert-rooma;  the  'Palaifl  da  Justice  (in  the  hand- 
some  Rue  du  Theatre),  the  lower  part  of  which  Ber^eB  as  an  exchange, 
while  the  upper  part  is  fitted  up  lor  the  courts  of  justice ;  the  modem 
citadel,  finished  in  1830,  and  built  on  Mont  Blau(&ii,  at  tiie  extremity 
of  Uie  elevation  on  which  the  western  part  of  the  city  stands ;  the 
post  office,  in  the  Bue  de  rUniTersite ;  and  'the  botanic  garden 
belonging  to  the  imiTorsity. 

Ghent  contains  21  public  hospitals,  besides  several  private  establish- 
ments for  benevolent  purposes.  The  Hospital  of  Byloke,  which  was 
founded  in  1225|  has  accommodation  for  600  patients,  and  ordinarily 
contains  200.  It  is  believed  that  the  body  of  Jacques  van  Artevelde 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Byloke,  after  his  assassination  at  his 
own  house,  which  stood  in  the  Padden  Hoek.  The  school  for  the 
poor,  founded  by  the  magiskates  of  the  city  in  1623,  contains  150 
youths,  who  receive  an  education  suitable  to  artieans.  Each  scholar 
IS  instructed  in  some  particular  branch  of  industiy.  A  similar 
establishment  was  founded  at  the  same  tim&  for  poor  girls,  and  is 
still  in  existence. 

The  central  prison  of  Ghent^  situated  in  the  Coupure,  is  remarkable 
for  its  size  and  its  judicious  arrangementSb  This  establishment  has 
all  the  appearance  of  a  busy  workshop.  Weaving,  and  its  accessories 
of  spinning  and  winding,  are  the  most  common  employments  of  both 
males  and  females.  The  two  sexes  are  separated.  The  women  are 
also  employed  in  washing  and  mending  the  clothes  of  the  prisoners, 
and  in  ^e  other  necessary  household  duties.  The  building  will  hold 
2600  prisoners.  This  prison,  so  far  from  being  a  cause  of  expense, 
brings  in  an  annual  profit  to  the  city  of  4000^  (50,000  florins).  A 
considerable  portion  of  their  earnings  is  given  to  the  prisoners,  part 
at  the  time  and  the  remainder  at  their  dischaige  from  prison. 

About  20,000  persons  are  employed  in  various  occupations  connected 
with  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  and 
printing.  Sugar-refining  is  extensively  carried  on.  Among  the  other 
industrial  products  of  Ghent  are  lace,  silk,  salt,  paper,  leather,  linen, 
and  woollen  goods,  soap,  pins,  beer,  spirits,  sail-doth,  oil-doth,  haber- 
dashery, cutlery,  steam-machinery,  chemical  products,  &a  There  are 
some  good  ship-building  docks  in  the  town,  which  has  a  large  trade  in 
agricultural  produce,  and  an  active  transit  trade. 

Ghent  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  province ;  it  is  also 
the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  resort,  and  of  a  court  of  appeal,  which 
last  has  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  province  of  Flanders ;  it  likewise 
gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  first  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  Belgun  army. 

Besides  the  market  held  every  Friday,  horse-fairs  are  held  in  Mid- 
Lent  and  on  the  23rd  of  July ;  there  is  adso  a  general  hit  in  August. 

GHILAN.    [Persia.] 

GHOOLGHOOLA,  a  remarkable  hill  in  the  valley  of  Bameean  in 
Afghanistan,  is  situated  about  35  miles  N.W.  from  CabuL  It  is 
chiefly  noticeable  here  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  excavations 
in  the  mountains  which  inclose  the  valley  on  both  sides.  The 
greater  number  of  the  caves  occur  on  the  northern  face  of  the  hilL 
The  hill  is  detached  and  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  valley.  The 
caves  are  very  numerous  and  extend  in  every  direction.  On  the  fiice 
of  the  hill  are  colossal  statues  of  a  male  and  a  female,  in  alto-rilievo, 
cut  out  in  the  mountain  rock.    They  are  not  distinguished  either  by 

rmetry  of  form  or  elegance  in  their  drapery.  The  male  figure  is 
it  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  female  about  seventy 
feet. 

GHITZNEE,  Afghanistan,  a  fortified  dty,  once  the  capital  of  an 
empire  reaching  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Ganges,  is  situated  in  33''  34' 
N.  lat.,  68**  21'  E.  long.,  distant  about  80  miles  S.S.W.  from  CabuL 
The  city  was  once  adorned  with  the  most  splendid  buildings  in  Asia, 
but  the  houses  which  now  occupy  the  site  are  of  mean  appearance 
and  considerably  reduoed  in  number.  In  the  vicinity  however  some 
remains  of  the  andeht  grandeur  of  the  city  are  observable.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  mues  is  the  tomb  of  Sultan  Mahmood,  the  con- 
queror of  India,  which  though  not  magnificent  is  spadous  and 
covered  with  a  cupola.  The  doora,  or  rather  gates,  of  this  tomb, 
which  were  of  sandal- wood  and  said  to  have  been  brought  as  a  trophy 
from  the  temple  of  Sonmauth  in  Guzerat,  were  removed  by  the  British 
in  1842.  The  population  has  been  variously  stated,  but  is  probably 
about  6000.  T^e  dty  stands  on  a  rock  about  280  feet  above  the  a^ja- 
cent  plain.  The  citadel  contains  a  palace,  a  magarine,  and  a  granary. 
The  city  was  taken  by  Lord  Keane  July  23rd  1839,  but  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Afghans  in  1842.  On  September  6lh  1842  it  was 
re-taken  by  General  Nott.  [Apghanistan.]  Ghuznee  is  a  commeroial 
depot  for  the  trade  between  Afghanistan  and  the  Panjab. 

GIANT'S  CAUSEWAY.    [Antrim.] 

GIBARA    [Cuba.] 

GIBRALTAR,  a  British  town  and  fortified  rock  in  An^^ftliimV^  the 
most  southern  province  of  Spain.  The  rock,  which  is  connected  with 
the  continent  by  an  isthmus  of  low  sand,  and  almost  wholly  sur- 
rounded by  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  forms  a  promontory 
three  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south.  The  wi4th  is  irregular, 
but  the  entiro  circumference  is  about  seven  milea  Towards  the 
south  it  terminates  in  a  point  called  Europa  Pointy  which  is  m 


86*  2'  80*  K  kt,  and  6»  15' 12"  W.  long.  This  rock,  nnder  the 
name  of  Calpe,  and  Mount  Abyla  (now  called  Ceuta),  oppoc&te  to  it  on 
the  African  coast,  wero  called  by  the  ancients  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
and  in  veiy  early  ages  wero  regarded  by  the  people  dwelling  to  the 
east  of  them  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  world.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  8th  century  an  army  of  Saracens  under  the  oonmiand  of  Tarif, 
or  Tarok,  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  landed  near  to  Gibraltar  with  the 
intention  of  dethroning  Roderic,  king  of  Spain.  The  Saracens  erocted 
a  castle  on  the  shoulder  of  the  rock,  and  called  the  rock  itself  Gibel- 
Tarif  (the  mountain  of  Tarif),  whence  its  present  name  of  Gibraltar  is 
supposed  to  be  derived.  The  ruins  of  this  castle  may  still  be  seen.  ^  The 
African  Moors  continued  in  possesdon  of  Gibraltar  till  the  b^^inning 
of  the  14th  century,  when  it  was  rocovered  from  them  by 
Ferdinand  lY.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon.  It  subsequently  £dl  into  the 
hands  of  the  king  of  Granada,  from  whom  it  was  taken  in  1462  by  the 
Christians  under  Henry  IV.,  king  of  Castile,  who  gave  it  the  arms  it 
still  bears,  namely,  a  castle  with  a  key  hanging  to  the  gate,  alluding 
to  its  being  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  this  time  to  this 
end  of  the  16th  century  Gibraltar  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  by  whom  the  fortifications  wero  so  far  increased  and 
modernised  that  the  place  was  looked  upon  as  impregnable  until 
taken  by  an  English  and  Dutch  fleet  under  Sir  George  Rooke  and  the 
prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  on  the  24th  of  July  1704.  During  the 
nine  following  years  several  unsuccessful  attempts  wero  made  to 
recover  the  fortress  by  force  or  stratagem,  in  which  the  loss  of  the 
assailants  was  very  great.  In  1713  the  possesdon  of  Gibraltar  was 
confirmed  to  the  English  by  the  peace  of  <(Jtrecht  In  1727  it  was 
again  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  with  an  army  of  20,000  men.  The 
si^ge  continued  for  several  months,  and  was  terminated  by  the  general 
peace  on  the  12th  of  May.  The  last  and  most  memorable  of  all  tiie 
deges  of  Gibraltar  was  commenced  in  1779,  and  did  not  terminate  till 
the  2nd  of  February  1783,  when  it  was  announced  that  the  prolinuna- 
ries  of  a  general  peace  had  been  signed. 

The  rock  consists  prindpally  of  a  gray  compact  marble.  It 
abounds  with  caves,  the  most  romarkable  of  whidi  is  St  Michael's 
on  the  south-west  dde.  The  entrance  to  this  cave  is  1000  feet  above 
the  sea-levd,  and  leads  to  a  spadous  hall,  apparontly  supported  by 
masdve  stalactites.  Beneath  this  is  a  succesdon  of  descending  caves 
beautifully  picturesque,  but  of  difficult  access.  In  the  perpendicular 
fissures  of  the  rock  bones  of  various  animals,  including  human  bones, 
have  frequently  been  discovered.  The  natural  productions  of 
Gibraltar  aro  wild  rabbits,  woodcocks,  teal,  and  partridges;  thero 
aro  also  laige  numbers  of  monkeys,  of  a  dark-fiikwn  colour,  and  without 
tails.  The  climate  is  temperate  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  even  in  the  summer  months  the  excessive  heat  is  allayed  by  a 
rofreshing  sea-breeze  that  sets  in  during  the  foronoon  and  continues 
till  sun-set.  The  temperaturo  in  winter  is  condderably  high^  than 
in  the  neighbouring  countiy,  so  that  the  sn6w,  which  falls  but  seldom, 
soon  disappears,  while  it  continues  for  many  weeks  on  the  mountains 
of  Africa  and  the  Sierra  Morena.  On  whichever  dde  the  rock  is 
approached  it  has  a  barron  and  forbidding  appearance.  From  the 
ship's  deck  not  a  spot  of  verduro  can  be  seen,  and  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  destitute  of  vegetation,  for  beddes  acacias,  fig  and  orange  treea^ 
thero  is  a  great  variety  of  odoriferous  plants.  The  rock  rises  to  a 
height  of  about  1600  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  east  and  north  ddes 
it  is  so  steep  as  to  be  whoUy  inaccesdble.  Towards  the  south  it  is 
also  very  predpitous,  but  on  the  west  side,  whero  the  town  is  built,  it 
gradually  declines  towards  the  bay,  whero  the  strength  of  the  fortifi- 
cations is  such  that  the  fortress  appears  to  be  impregnable.  Besides 
the  fortifications  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  thero  aro  excavations, 
wrought  with  extreme  labour,  in  the  solid  rock,  called  galleries,  which 
extend  from  two  miles  to  three  miles  in  length,  and  aro  of  suffident 
width  for  carriages.  Along  these  galleries,  at  intervals  of  every 
twelve  yards,  are  portholes  bearing  upon  the  neutral  ground  and  bay. 
Of  late  years  the  fortifications  have  been  carefully  strongthened  at 
every  vulnerable  point.  The  Spanish  lines,  which  extend  across  the 
isthmui^  aro  defended  by  two  forts,  the  prindpal  of  which  is  called 
St.  Philip.  The  space  between  these  Unes  and  the  foot  of  the  rock  is 
called  the  neutral  ground,  and  it  is  hero  that  the  lazaretto  is  dtuated. 

The  town  is  built  on  a  bed  of  red  sand,  near  the  foot  of  the  north- 
west dde  of  the  hilL  It  is  paved  and  lighted,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
one  street,  extending  about  a  mile  in  length  from  South-Port  to 
Water-Port  The  principal  buildings  are  the  govemor^s  and  lieutenant* 
governor's  houses,  the  Admiralty  (formerly  a  monastery  of  White 
friars),  the  barracks,  victualling-office  and  store-house,  the  cathedral, 
the  Spanish  churoh,  and  the  Jews'  synagogue.  Towards  Europa 
Point  aro  the  South  barracks  and  navy  hospitals,  both  fine  buildings, 
pleasantly  dtuated,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
wero  built.  Thero  aro  also  a  chapel  for  Wedeyan  Methodists,  an 
exchange,  a  library,  a  news-room,  several  subscription  schools,  a 
lunatic  asylum,  almshouses,  &o.  The  water  for  the  supply  of  the 
town  and  garrison  is  collected  during  the  rainy  season,  and  conveyed 
to  the  garrison  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  erected  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  roofs  of  the  houses  aro  so  constructed  as  to  recdve  the  falling 
rain  and  to  conduct  it  to  a  tank  beneath,  with  which  every  house  is 
provided.  The  nearest  spring  is  on  the  neutral  ground,  and  even 
thero  the  water  is  brackish.  The  providons  aro  prindpally  derived 
from  Africa.    The  town  can  neither  be  called  clean  nor  neat.     The 
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hooBOS  are  built  in  the  English  sfyle,  without  regazd  to  their  yentila* 
tion,  80  essential  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  so  studiooaly 
obeored  in  all  Spanish  towns. 

There  is  a  charter  according  to  which  all  crinunal  causes  are  to  be 
detennined  according  to  the  laws  of  England.  Disputes  between 
debtor  and  creditor  are  referred  to  the  judge-advocate,  from  whose 
award  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  goyemor,  whose  decision  is 
final,  unless  the  sum  exceed  8002.,  in  which  case  a  further  appeal  may 
be  niade  to  the  priyy  council  at  homa  Every  precaution  is  taken  to 
pieyoit  the  increase  of  new  residents.  Foreigners  are  allowed  per- 
miasion  to  remain  during  specified  periods  on  giving  the  required 
security.  The  trade  of  Gibraltar  has  much  declined  within  the  last 
half  century.  Gibraltar  being  a  firee  port^  subject  to  few  duties  and 
few  restrictions,  is  a  convenient  entrepdt  for  merchandise  destined 
for  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Spain  and  Africa.  The  principal 
articles  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  Gibraltar  in 
1851  were  sheep's  wool,  tobacco,  wines,  silk  raw  and  thrown,  and 
senna.  The  articles  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  exported 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  Gibraltar  in  1851  included  spices, 
spirits,  tea,  tobacco,  wines,  and  ootton-wooL  The  declared  value  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  exported  to  Gibraltar  in  1851  was  481,286i 
The  average  annual  revenue  collected  in  the  town  appears  to  be 
nearly  30,0002.,  which  is  about  sufficient  to  defiray  the  public  civil 
expenditure  of  the  place.  The  strength  of  the  garrison  in  1847  was 
8667  of  all  arms.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1850  was  15,828, 
being  7752  males  and  8071  females :  of  the  whole  number  8641  were 
aliens. 

The  Bay  of  OtbrdUar,  formed  by  the  headlands  of  Gabrita  and 
Europa  Points,  is  commodious  and  secure  from  all  the  more  dangerous 
winds.  The  greatest  width  from  east  to  west  is  five  miles;  the 
greatest  lengtii  from  north  to  south,  reckoning  from  Rocadillo  to 
Cabrita  Point,  is  about  eight  miles ;  the  depth  in  the  centre  is  about 
110  fi&thoms.  The  tide  rises  about  four  fee^  and  the  variation  of  the 
needle  is  22""  81^  The  bay  supplies  the  garrison  with  abundance  of 
fish.  The  shipping  is  protected  by  two  moles,  constructed  at  a  great 
expense,  and  extending  into  the  bay  to  the  respective  distances  of  700 
and  1100  feet.  On  the  western  side  is  situated  the  pretty  town  of 
Algeziras,  which  the  Spaniards  have  fortified  since  Gibraltar  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  England.  A  little  to  the  south-west  of  this  town 
is  an  island  (Isla  Yerde),  which  adds  to  the  general  beauty  of  the  bay. 

The  StraiU  of  Gibraltar,  anciently  called  the  Straits  of  Hercules, 
are  about  12  leagues  in  extent  from  Cape  Spartal  to  Ceuta  Point  on 
the  African  coast,  and  from  Cape  Trafalgar  to  Europa  Point  on  the 
coast  of  Spain.  Their  width  at  the  western  extremity  is  about  8 
leagues,  but  at  the  eastern  extremity  it  does  not  exceed  5  leagues. 
A  strong  current  is  constantly  running  frx>m  the  Atlantic  into  the 
Mediterranean,  which  rendera  we  passage  of  sailing  vessels  bound  to 
the  westward  extremely  precarious,  and  only  practicable  by  means  of 
a  brisk  Levant  wind.  Dr.  Halley  was  of  opinion  that  the  daily  eva- 
poration of  the  Mediterranean  was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  con- 
sumption of  this  constant  influx  of  water;  but  there  are  two  counter 
currents  along  the  shores  of  Spain  and  Africa  respectively,  although 
their  breadth  and  rapidity  are  small  compared  with  the  principal 
current. 

(ParliamefUary  Papen.) 

GIEN.    [LoiBST.] 

GlESSEN,  a  town  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse^  is  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lahn  and  Wieseck,  which  form  a  junction  at  this  spot  in 
the  centre  of  a  beautiful  country.  It  is  41  miles  by  railway  to  the 
north  of  Frankfurt-am-Main,  and  has  about  9000  inhabitants.  The 
town  is  old  and  ill-built,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  broad 
streets.  The  fortifications  have  been  razed  and  their  site  converted 
into  promenades.  It  has  three  squares,  an  old  castle,  an  arsenal, 
three  churches,  university  buildings,  an  hospital,  and  a  house  of  cor- 
rection. The  University  of  Giessen,  established  in  1607,  has  become 
famous  in  recent  times  for  its  school  of  organic  chemistry  under 
Professor  Liebig,  whose  classes  are  attended  by  students  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  The  boildings  appropriated  to  its  use  are  hand- 
some, and  contain  lecture-rooms,  a  library  of  86,000  volumes,  clinical 
establishment^  chemical  laboratory,  museums  of  natuiid  history,  &;c. 
Connected  with  it  are  an  academy  for  forest  economy,  a  gallery  of 
antiques,  an  obstetric  institute  and  school,  a  botanic  garden,  and  an 
observatory.  The  number  of  professors  and  teachers  in  the  University 
of  Gieasen  is  about  40 ;  of  students,  between  500  and  600.  Giessen 
is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  province  of  Upper  Hesse.  It  is  not 
a  place  of  much  commercial  industzy :  it  has  some  manufactures  of 
woollen  goods,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  leather. 

GIGGLESWICE.    [Yobkbhuul] 

GIJON.    [Abturiab.] 

GILEAD.     [Paubstinb.] 

GILFORD.    [Down.] 

GILLINGHAM.    [Dorsetshim  ;  EJS^'T.] 

GILLY.    [Hainault.] 

GILUERTON.    [EmKBUBGHSHiBX.] 

GlLOLO.    rMoLUOCAS.] 

GINGEE.    [CabnaticJ 

GIOIA.     ^ABI,  TlBRA  dl] 
GIOJA.     t^ALABBIA.] 


GIOYENAZZO.    [Babi,  Tbbra  dl] 

GIBGEH.    [EoYPT.] 

GIRGE'NTI,  the  chief  town  of  a  province  of  Sicfly,  is  built  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  about  three  miles  firom  the  coast,  and  about  one 
mile  from  the  ruins  of  old  Agrigentum.  The  town  is  irregularly 
built ;  it  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  clerical  seminary  with  a  library 
and  cabinet  of  medak.  The  population,  which  is  about  15,000,  carry 
on  some  trade  in  agricultural  pxx>duce  through  the  neighbouring  har- 
bour, which  is  frequented  only  by  small  vessels.  The  principal  articles 
of  exportation  are  com,  fruit,  oil,  and  sulphur.  The  principal  build- 
ings are — ^the  cathedral;  the  public  seminary;  the  public  library  and 
museum ;  and  several  diurches  and  convents.  [Agbiobivtum.]  The 
province  of  Giigenti  has' an  area  of  889  square  mues,  and  a  population 
(according  to  the  census  of  1851)  of  245,974.  It  is  divided  into  three  . 
districts,  Girgenti,  Sciacca,  and  Bivona.  The  other  towns  besides 
Girgenti  are — Sciacca,  a  maritime  town  with  18,000  inhabitants, 
whose  chief  occupation  is  the  fishing  and  pickling  of  sardines,  which 
abound  on  this  coast.  The  country  around  has  many  plantations  of 
pistachio  nuta  Hot  mineral  springs,  the  ancient  Thermse  Selinunti», 
are  in  this  neighbourhood.  Cattronovo,  inland,  on  a  mountain,  with 
6000  inhabitants.  Bwonct,  with  6000  inhabitants,  and  a  royal  college. 
Petroleum  is  procured  in  the  neighbourhood.  Aragona,  with  an  old 
castle  and  6500  inhabitants^  is  situated  in  a  delightful  country  inter- 
spersed with  almond  plantations.  The  mud  volcano  of  Ma^caluba 
is  in  the  neighbourhood. 

GIRONDE,  a  maritime  department  in  the  south-west  of  France^ 
Ues  between  44**  10'  and  45°  84'  N.  lat,  0^  15'  E.  and  V  18'  W.  long. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Charente-Inf^eure,  R  by 
that  of  Dordogne,  S.E.  by  that  of  Lot-et-Garonne  S.  by  Landes,  and 
W.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  form  of  the  department  is  very 
irregular.  The  greatest  length  of  the  department  is  106  miles ;  its 
greatest  breadth  80  miles.  The  area  is  8761  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1841  was  568,084~in  1851  it  was  614,887,  which  gives 
163*85  to  the  square  mile,  being  11*28  below  the  average  for  all  France. 
This  is  the  largest  department  in  France ;  it  is  formed  out  of  the 
western  part  of  the  old  province  of  Guienne. 

Ooatt-line. — The  coast,  which  runs  in  nearly  a  direct  line  north  and 
south  for  75  miles,  is  lined  with  sand-hills,  and  these  are  skirted  on 
the  land  side  by  tiie  shore-lakes  of  Carcans  and  Canau,  and  the  Bay 
of  Arcachon.  The  lakes  communicate  with  each  other  and  with  the 
bay,  which  is  shallow  and  studded  with- islets,  and  opens  into  the  sea. 
On  the  land  side  the  Bay  of  Arcachon  forms  a  vast  shallow  lagoon 
inclosing  several  small  iilets.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  part  of 
the  bay  has  been  recently  druned  and  converted  into  arable  land.  The 
river  Leyre  runs  into  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  bay.  The  sand- 
hills along  the  coast  between  the  Giroude  and  the  Adour  are  in  many 
places  plcuiited  with  pines,  from  which  rosin  and  pitch  are  made,  the 
chief  exports  besides  fish  from  the  Bay  of  Arcachon.  The  harbour  is 
at  Tdte-de-Buch,  a  fishing  village  near  the  entrance  of  the  bay  which 
is  rising  into  some  importance  since  its  connection  by  railway  with 
Bordeaux,  some  of  whose  exports  are  shipped  in  the  Bay  of  Arcachon. 
On  Cape  Feret  (the  ancient  Curianum  Promontorium),  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  entrance^  there  is  a  lighthouse,  in  44**  39'  N.  lat.,  1"  15' 
W.  long. 

Swrface,  Ac — ^The  general  character  of  the  surface  in  the  interior  is 
level  except  towards  the  east,  where  there  cure  some  hills ;  the  country 
west  of  the  Garonne  is  a  dead  flat.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Gabomne  and  the  Dordoqhe,  which  unite  in  this  department  to  form 
the  Gironde ;  and  the  north-east  is  watered  by  the  Isle,  an  affluent  of 
the  Dordogne  from  the  north  bank.  The  feeders  of  the  Garonne 
which  are  in  the  department  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dropt,  all 
smalL  In  the  south  of  the  department  the  Leyre  flows  into  the  bay 
of  Arcachon.  The  department  is  srossed  by  7  imperial,  19  depart- 
mental, and  a  great  number  of  parish  roads.  A  railroad  running 
northward  through  Angouldme  and  Poitiers  to  the  Paris-Nantes  line 
at  Tours  connects  Bordeaux  with  Paris.  There  is  also  the  railroad  to 
Tdte-de-Buch.  A  line  is  projected  to  counect  Bordeaux  with  Cette, 
which  is  to  run  up  the  valley  of  tlie  Garonne  to  Toulouse;  and 
another  railway  is  to  run  from  the  Tdte-de-Buch  line  to  Bayonne. 

The  climate  is  temperate^,  and,  except  in  the  Landes,  generally 
healthy;  the  sea-breezes  and  the  frequent  rains  temper  the  heat^ 
which  would  otherwise  be  excessive.  The  Landes,  or  sandy  heaths, 
of  which  only  a  small  part  has  been  brought  into  cultivation,  occupy 
nearly  half  of  the  department,  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  valley 
of  the  Garonne.  The  sands  of  the  downs  along  the  sea-shore,  driven 
inland  by  the  winds,  gradually  overspread  a  considerable  tract  of 
country,  encroaching  yearly  from  70  to  80  feet  along  the  whole  extent 
of  the  coast  The  increasing  devastation  has  however  been  checked 
by  planting  pines,  broom,  and  other  shrubs,  by  means  of  which  the 
sand  has  in  most  parts  become  fixed.  Between  the  Garonne  and  the 
Dordogne,  and  in  that  part  of  the  department  which  is  to  the  north 
of  &e  latter  river,  ^e  soil  is  chiefly  calcareous;  it  is  mingled  with 
considerable  districts  of  sandy  and  some  of  gravelly  soil,  and  with 
rich  loamy  tracts. 

Products,  Jifc — The  surface  of  the  department  measures  2,406,972 
acres.  Of  this  area  564,298  acres  are  arable ;  159,650  are  grass-land ; 
848,051  are  under  vine-culture ;  806,606  are  barren  heath  and  sand; 
274,080  are  covered  with  woods  and  forests ;  67|841  various  oultiva* 


OIRONBB. 


aiBOKS,  ST. 


tion;  ftnd  45,782  are  riven,  brooks,  and  sBBtaaries.  The  breodstufib 
diiefly  cultiTated  are  wheat  and  rye ;  a  oonsiderable  quantity  of  maize 
and  nrillet  are  alao  grown.  The  i^e  and  millet  are  raised  in  such 
parts  of  the  Landea  as  have  by  dint  of  manure  been  brought  into 
cnltivatioD.  Excellent  fruita  and  a  lai^e  quantity  of  hemp  are  grown. 
But  the  staple  produce  of  the  department  is  wine,  of  which  44,4^0,000 
gallons  are  produced  annually.  Tbe  finest  clarets  are  from  this  part 
of  Fiance,  as  the  growths  of  Lafitte,  Latour,  Chiteau-Hazgauz  (these 
are  in  the  li^doo  district,  an  the  left  of  the  Gkuronne  and  Qironde^ 
between  Bordeaux  and  the  sea),  Haut-Brion,  Sauteme,  Barsao,  and  the 
Vina  de  Grava  The  extenaiye  woods  which  skirt  the  sea^xmst,  or 
pervade  t^e  Landes,  conaist  ehiefly  of  the  pine  (Pinua  mcaitima),  ftom 
which  turpentine^  pitcl^  and  charcoal  are  procured,  as  well  as  timber 
for  building  and  masts  for  vessels.    The  cork-tree  is  abundant 

Oeoioffioal  Chamder. — The  department  ia  occupied  by  tbe  various 
supercretaceous  strata,  the  ehalk  rjaing  to  the  surface  only  on  the 
north-east  boundary.    Qood  building  stone  is  quarried. 

/nAoMtatilf. — The  Landea  are  thinly  peopled ;  the  inhabitants  make 
charcoal  or  tend  the  numerous  flocks  which  obtain  scanty  food  amid 
these  sandy  wilda.  The  shepherds,  dothed  in  sheepskins,  traverse  the 
waste  on  high  stilts,  balancing  and  supporting  themselves  by  the  aid 
ol  a  long  staff,  of  the  broad  head  of  which  they  occasionally  make  a 
seat,  and  which  they  also  use  to  guide  their  flocks :  they  employ  their 
leisure  in  knitting  coarse  woollen  stockings  for  their  own  use  or  for 
sale.  They  travel  to  markets  and  fairs  on  these  stiltsL  Among  the 
sheep  of  the  department  are  many  flocks  of  merinoes,  and  the 
proprietors  aro  trying  to  extend  the  long-wooUed  English  breeds. 

ManufachtreM. — The  chief  manufactures  aro  calico,  muslin,  soap, 
chemical  products,  pottery,  paper,  vinegar,  brandy,  sugar,  beer,  leather, 
glass,  &a  Ship-building  is  extensively  carried  on  in  Bordeaux.  There 
aro  several  tobacco-factories,  dye-houses,  ropo-walks ;  and  a  great  deal 
of  salt  is  made  along  the  coast  The  department  contains  1626  wind- 
mills and  water-mills,  46  iron-foundries,  and  S47  factories  of  difierent 
kinds. 

JHvmoM  and  IPowm. — The  department  is  divided  into  six  arron- 
dissements,  which,  with  their  subdivisions  and  population,  aro  as 
follows : — 


Oantoiifl. 

Population  in  1851. 

1,  Bordeaux 

a.BUye          .        .    • 

3.  Leapaire          •        • 

4.  Llboume     •       •    • 

5.  Bazas       . 
6.La.R4{ole     .        .    . 

•  18 

153 
56 
30 

133 
68 

105 

396,633 
59,469 
39,677 

111,104 
55,113 
52,893 

1               Total 

48 

544 

614,887 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Bordeaux,  which 
is  also  the  capital  of  the  department.  The  moro  important  of  the 
other  towns  aro  hero  named,  with  the  population  of  the  commune  in 
each  case.  StrAndrS-de-Ouhscte,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux, 
and  not  tax  from  the  Dordogne,  has  2010  inhabitants.  OadUlac,  in  a 
fertile  plain  on  the  right  bcuik  of  the  Garonne,  is  a  protty  town,  sur- 
rounded by  old  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  has  1967  inhabitants. 
The  fine  old  castle  of  the  Duke  of  Epemon,  the  great  ornament  of  the 
town,  and  the  finest  edifice  of  the  kind  in  France  except  the  royal 
palaces,  is  now  used  as  a  penitentiary  for  women.  Carbon-Blanc^  6 
miles  N.  from  Bordeaitx,  has  copper  and  lead  rolling  works,  potteries, 
and  1869  inhabitants.  Caatelnan-de-M^doc,  not  far  ftt)m  the  left  shoro 
of  the  Qironde,  stands  in  a  dintrict  which  produces  excellent  rod  wine, 
and  has  1211  inhabitants.  Lahride,  a  hamlet  of  1329  inhabitants, 
deserves  notice  for  its  ch&teau,  in  which  Montesquieu  was  bom,  and 
which  was  purohased  in  1839  by  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans.  Z<t-Te8te- 
de-Such,  a  small  sea-port  on  the  south  shoro  of  the  Bay  of  Arcachon, 
is  about  83  miles  S.W.  from  Bordeaux,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railroad.  There  is  a  large  pine-forest  near  the  town.  The  inhabit- 
ants number  8447,  and  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and 
in  fishing. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Blaye^  which  is 
a  sea-port  and  fortress,  on  the  right  shore  of  the  Gironde,  and  has 
tribuxuds  of  first  instance  and  of  commeroe,  and  4350  inhabitants. 
The  town  is  built  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  the  rocky  hill,  the 
summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  strong  citadel  The  citadel,  with 
the  fortified  tower  of  Pat^  on  an  islet  in  the  middle  of  the  sestuary, 
and  the  fort  of  M^oc  on  its  left  shore,  completely  command  the 
passage  of  the  Gironde.  Blaye  has  linen  and  woollen  factories,  glass- 
works, potteries,  ship-building^yards,  and  a  considerable  commerce  in 
wines,  brandies,  spirits,  oil,  soap,  fruits,  ship-timber,  staves,  &c.  Large 
vessels  put  into  the  port  of  Blaye  to  complete  their  cargoes,  and  to 
supply  themselves  with  provisions.  Bourg,  advantageously  situated 
for  trade  on  th&  left  bank  of  the  Dordogne,  and  near  its  confiuence 
with  the  Garonne,  is  a  well-built  town,  wi^  a  small  harbour  for  vessels 
of  800  to  400  tons,  and  has  2564  inhabitants. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Zesparre,  about  44 
miles  N.W.  from  Bordeaux.  It  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and 
contains  1520  inhabitants.  The  district  in  which  it  is  situated  pro- 
duces grain,  pulse,  and  wines  of  excellent  quality;  the  pasturage  is 


also  good,  and  the  fruit  is  abundanik  Its  commeroe  consists  entiroly 
in  the  sale  of  agricultural  preduoe.  SL-Lcmtent-dA-Midoc,  a  town  12 
miles  S.  from  Lesparro,  with  2692  inhabitants,  has  a  oonsiderable 
trade  in  wine,  ptch,  and  tar.  PcmiUaCy  a  maritime  town  on  the 
Gironde,  26  miles  N.  frvm  Bordeaux,  with  a  eommodknis  port  and  a 
lighthouse.  Vessels  drawing  too  great  a  depth  of  water  to  asoend  to 
Bordeaux  unload  at  Paniilao,  and  hero  tb^  take  in  provisions  and 
water  on  proceeding  to  sea.  Near  Pauillao  is  the  lasarotto  of  Trem- 
loup.  The  local  tnde  oonsiato  in  the  exportation  of  the  wines  of 
ChAteau-Lafitte,  which  aro  produced  in  the  oommune ;  population,  3805. 
St.'Vvoienj  a  town  with  985  inhabitants,  who  manufaoture  salt,  of 
which  6,000,000  bushels  sie  annually  produced  from  the  neighbouring 
salt-woAs. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  lAhowmty  a  hand- 
some ancient  town,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dordogne,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Isle,  22  miles  by  railway  E.  from  Bordeaux.  It  has 
a  tribunal  of  first  instance^  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  hydrographical 
school  of  the  first  class,  a  communal  college,  and  11,552  inhabitanta 
in  the  commune.  It  contains  also  a  public  library  of  8000  volumes, 
a  museum,  and  a  botanic  garden.  A  handsome  brick  bridge  of  nine 
arohes  crosses  the  Dordogne,  and  a  suspension-bridge  of  remaricable 
elegance  croves  the  Isle.  Its  port,  whero  the  tide  rises  from  13 
to  16  feet,  receives  vessels  of  300  tons  burden.  The  manufactures 
aro  of  cotton-yam,  iron,  leather,  ropes,  and  nails  ;  ship-building  is  also 
carried  on.  The  chief  trade  is  in  wine  and  brandy,  oak-stavee,  iron, 
coal,  and  salt  CoatUlon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dordogne,  25  miles 
E.  from  Bordeaux,  has  3000  inhabitants.  Thero  are  cotton-factories, 
tan-yards,  rope-yaids,  and  cooperages  hero ;  and  naila  aro  manufactured 
to  a  oonsiderable  extent  Thero  is  also  some  trade  in  wooL  Near  the 
town  aro  the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  near  which  in  1451  the  Engliah 
wero  defeated,  and  Earl  Talbot  and  his  son  slain.  CouiraMj  a  town 
with  8302  inhabitants,  10  miles  by  railway  N.E.  from  Liboume,  is 
built  at  the  oonfluenoe  of  the  Dronne  and  the  lale,  which  streams 
are  employed  for  working  flour-mills  for  the  supply  of  Bordeaux. 
Under  its  walls  Henry  IV.  gained  a  victonr  over  the  Duo  de  Joyeuse 
in  1587.  Samte'Fvy-lO'Qrande  has  2924  mhabitants,  and  its  trade 
consists  in  the  making  of  cotton  and  woollen  caps,  linen,  and  leather. 
The  district  around  produces  an  esteemed  white  wine,  brandy,  grain 
of  all  sorts,  and  good  pasturage  for  cattle^  It  is  on  ^e  left  bank  of 
the  Dordogne,  about  38  miles  K  from  Bordeaux. 

5.  The  fifth  anrondiBsement  has  Bam*  for  its  chief  town.  It  is  an 
ancient  plaoe^  dating  frt>m  the  Roman  period,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Ptolemaeus  as  an  important  place  under  the  name  of  Cossio,  the  capital 
of  the  Vasaiks,  or  Yocates.  It  possesses  a  tribunal  of  first  instance, 
and  has  4437  inhabitantsi  It  is  picturesquely  seated  on  an  eminence, 
at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Beuve.  It  is  ill  built  on  the  whole,  but 
has  agreeable  walks  formed  upon  the  walls,  the  romains  of  its  ancient 
fortifications.  In  a  handsome  squaro  surrounded  by  an  aroade  stands 
the  cathedral,  a  gothic  building  of  the  13th  or  14th  century,  which, 
though  not  large,  is  well  proportioned,  and  has  been  classed  among 
the  '  historical  monuments '  of  the  countxy.  The  inhabitants  manu- 
faoturo  druggets,  make  glass-bottles,  blanch  wax,  and  tan  hides.  They 
deal  in  com,  cattle,  wood  for  friel,  and  timber  for  building.  The  town 
stands  in  a  sandy  country  on  the  high  road  from  Bayonne  to  Bordeaux, 
about  33  miles  S.S.E.  from  Bordeaux.  Langon,  a  handsome  little 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  and  on  the  road  from  Bayonne 
to  Bordeaux,  has  distilleries,  tan-yards,  and  3986  iohabitanta.  The 
town  is  advantageously  situated  for  commerce,  as  the  tide  ascends  to 
its  port>  whence  the  excellent  wines  of  the  district  aro  shipped.  The 
town  is  not  weU  built,  but  the  scenery  in  the  vicinity  is  fine.  A 
suspension-bridge  over  the  Garonne  unites  the  town  with  that  of 
St-Macaire  on  the  opposite  bank. 

6.  In  tile  sixth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  La-SioU,  about 
25  mUes  E.S.E.  firom  Bordeaux,  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
there  yet  remain  the  ruins  of  a  pagan  temple,  called  the  Grande-Eoole, 
and  two  towers  of  a  fortress  erected  by  tbe  Visigoths,  called  the 
Castle  of  the  Four  Sisters.  The  town  possesses  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  and  a  communal  coUega  The  streets  are  steep  and  narrow, 
the  houses  ill-built  There  aro  no  noticeable  public  buildings,  but  the 
scenery  around  is  pleasant,  and  from  the  summits  above  the  town  a 
prospect  of  great  variety  is  afforded,  which  includes  a  large  nuiaber 
of  villa  residences  ,on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  4036,  who  aro  employed  in  manufacturing  combs,  hats, 
vinegar,  leather,  &c. ;  and  they  have  some  trade  in  com,  wine,  brandy, 
and  cattle.  All  the  other  chief  towns  of  cantons  aro  small  Sk'M<tcairtf 
opposite  Langon,  is  a  small  but  ancient  town  with  1518  inhabitants. 
It  is  ill  buUt^  and  surrounded  with  old  walls,  in  a  state  of  tolerable 
preservation.  Thero  is  a  handsome  gothic  churoh,  classed  among  the 
'  historical  monuments,'  and  a  small  port  on  the  Garonne. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  arohbishop  of  Bordeaux.  It 
ia  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court,  and  in  the  cirouit  of 
the  University  Academy  of  Bordeaux,  and  in  the  11th  Military  Division, 
of  which  Bordeaux  is  head-quarters.  It  rotums  five  memben  to  the 
Legislative  Body  of  the  Fronch  Empire. 

(JHcHownaire  de  la  France;  Awnua4re  powr  VAn  1853;  StaiUgtiqut 
de  la  Prance;  Qficial  Papers.) 

GIRONS,  ST.    [ABiioB.] 
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GLAMOSaANSHIRK 


GIBYAN,  Ajxtikjie,  ScoUuid,  a  «mall  town  and  buigh  of  barony 
in  tlie  parish  of  Oirvan,  is  situated  in  55*  14'  N.  Ut,  4**  50'  W.  long., 
on  a  fine  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Water  of  Qirvan,  which  here  forms 
a  small  harbour,  21  miles  S.  from  Ayr,  61  miles  S.W.  from  Glasgow. 
The  ]9opulation  of  the  town  in  1851  was  7319.  The  town  consists 
principally  of  cottages  oontaining  each  two  rooms :  one  room  devoted  to 
domeetio  uses,  the  other  containing  the  weavers'  looms.  The  inha- 
bitants are  chiefly  weavers ;  a  few  are  employed  in  fi^bdng^.  In  addition 
to  the  Establish^  Church,  there  are  chapels  for  Free  Church  Presby- 
terions,  United  Presbyterians,  and  Episcopalians.  There  are  in  the 
town  a  subscription  Ubraiy  and  several  fnendly  societieflt  {New  Sta- 
titUcal  AecawfU  of  Scotland.) 

GISORS.    [EuRE.] 

GISSI.    [ABBuzza] 

GIULUKOVO.    [Abruzzo.] 

GIVET.    [Ardennes.] 

GIZEH,  or  JIZEH.    [EgyptJ 

GLAMMIS.      [FORPABSHIBE.] 

GLAMORGANSHIBE,  a  maritune  oounW  of  South  Wales,  lying 
between  51*  23'  and  51*  48'  N.  lat.,  3*  3'  and  4*  18'  W.  long.  This 
county  is  bounded  N.  by  Brecknockshire  and  Caermarthenshire,  E.  by 
Monmouthshire,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  Bristol  ChanneL  Its  form  is 
irregular ;  the  greatest  length  is  from  east  to  west>  from  Llanvedw 
bridge  over  the  Bumney  to  the  headland  between  Rossily  Bay  and  the 
river  Burry,  52  or  53  nules ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  ihe  head  of  the 
river  Bumney  to  the  coast  near  Sully  Island,  27  miles.  The  area  is 
estimated  at  647,494  statute  acres.  Its  population  in  1841  was  171,188 ; 
in  1851  it  was  231,849,  being  an  increase  of  35*4  per  cent. 

Oocut-Hne,  hlands,  dtc— The  line  of  the  Glamorganshire  coast, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Bumney,  where  it  adjoins  Monmouthshire, 
to  Fennarth  harbour,  formed  by  the  sestuary  of  the  Taafe  and  the 
Ely,  is  marshy.  From  Pennarth  Point,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
harbour,  to  Lavemock  Point,  are  high  cliffs,  which  continue  with  a 
few  interruptionB  to  Sker  Point.  About  midway  between  Lavemock 
and  Kash  points  ia  Breaksea  Pointy  the  most  southerly  part  of 
the  county.  Between  Lavemock  and  Breaksea  points  are  Sully 
Island  and  Barry  Island,  both  smalL  Barry  Island,  the  larger  of 
the  two,  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus,  or  causeway, 
diy  at  low  water;  it  is  nearly  surrounded  by  cliffs^  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  compass,  and  contains  about  300  acres  of  land 
occupied  by  a  farmer,  but  for  the  most  part  retained  in  the  state  of 
a  heath  or  warren  for  rabbits.  The  island  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  St.  Baruch,  a  Welsh  saint,  who  is  said  to  have  died  here 
about  A.D.  700.  Leland,  who  has  described  the  island,  says,  "  Ther 
ys  no  dwelling  in  the  isle,  but  ther  is  in  the  midle  of  it  a  fair  little 
chapel  of  St.  Barrock,  wher  much^  pilgrimage  was  used."  The  cliffs 
along  this  part  of  the  coast  and  in  Barry  Idand  are  chiefly  composed 
of  lias,  except  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  'Sker  Point,  which  are 
chiefly  of  mountain  limestone. 

From  Sker  Point  to  the  Mumbles  the  line  of  coast  forms  Swansea 
Bay.  There  are  no  difib  here ;  the  coast  is  comparatively  low,  and 
skirted  by  broad  sands,  dry  at  low  water.  At.  the  Mumbles,  which  are 
small  rocky  islets  just  off  shore,  the  limestone  cliffs  recommence,  and 
continue  with  some  interruptions  along  the  line  of  coast,  which  rtms 
westward  to  Worms  Head,  forming  several  small  bays.  At  Worms 
Head  the  coast  turns  northward  to  the  point  opposite  Holmes  Island, 
whence  it  runs  eastward  along  the  shore  of  the  Burry  sestuary,  making 
the  western  pert  of  the  county  a  narrow  peninsula,  called  Gower. 
The  river  Loughor,  which  runs  mto  the  Burrv,  forms  the  boundary  of 
Glamorganshire  and  Caermarthenshire.  Wnitford  Point  is  a  small 
headland  of  the  peninsula  of  Gower,  jutting  out  for  a  mile  or  two 
into  the  Buny.  The  length  of  the  ooast^  following  its  principal  wind- 
ings, may  be  estimated  at  89  miles. 

Swrfactf  Hydrography^  Conununicatioru^ — Glamorganshire  is  covered 
with  mountauis,  some  of  which  branch  off  from  the  principal  range 
that  extends  east  and  west  through  Brecknockshire  into  Caermarthen- 
shire. The  centre  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  a  group  of  mountains 
branching  off  in  every  dii-eotion  except  the  north,  and  having  its  chief 
extension  from  -east  to  west  from  the  valley  of  the  Cynon  to  that  of 
the  Neath.  The  highest  mountain  in  the  county,  Lhmgeinor  (1859 
feet  high),  from  t^hich  some  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Ogmore 
flow,  belongs  to  this  group.  Maream  Down,  1099  feet  high,  is  near 
the  east  side  of  Swansea  Bay.  The  general  course  of  the  streams  Is 
from  nosth  to  south.  The  Kumney  rises  just  at  the  north-east  extre- 
mity of  the  county,  which  it  separates  from  Monmouthshire.  Its 
whole  course  is  about  30  nules ;  it  is  not  navigable,  nor  does  it  receive 
any  tributary  worth  notice.  The  Taafe,  Taff,  or  Tdf,  the  lazgest 
river  in  the  oounly,  rises  in  Brecknock^re,  between  the  mountains 
Capellanfe  and  the  Van,  or  Beacon  of  Brecon,  and  flows  past  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  Llandaff,  and  Cardiff,  into  Pennarth  harbour,  which  is  formed 
by  the  joint  sestuary  of  this  river  and  the  Ely.  The  whole  course  of 
the  Taafe  is  about  40  miles.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Taafe  Fechan, 
or  Little  Taafe,  the  Cynou,  and  the  Rontha  Tawr,  or  Great  Bontha. 
The  Ely,  or  Elwy,  may  also  be  considered  a  tributary  of  the  Taafe, 
since  they  have  a  common  lestuary ;  it  is  not  navigable.  ,The  Doftp  or 
Thaw,  rises  near  Cowbridge,  and  flows  10  or  12  miles  past  that  town 
into  the  seik  Its  mouth  ^rms  the  little  harbour  of  Aberthaw,  close 
to  Breaksea  Point.    The  Oymofv  rises  in  the  central  mountain  group 


of  the  coun^,  and  flows  past  Bridgend,  about  18  miles,  into  the  sea 
between  Nash  Point  and  Sker  Point.  It  receives  on  its  right  bank 
the  Ghurw,  and  the  Llynfi,  or  Llynvi,  which  flow  from  the  same  group 
of  mountains,  and  on  the  left  bank,  near  its  mouth,  it  receives  the 
Ewenny.  The  Avon  rises  on  the  north  side  of  Llangeinor  mountain, 
and  flows  south-west  15  miles  into  Swansea  Bay;  it  receives  the 
Corrwg  and  the  Avon  Fechan,  or  Little  Avon,  both  smaU.  It  is 
navigable  a  mile  or  two  above.ita  mouth  for  vessels  of  small  burden, 
employed  by  the  proprietors  of  some  neighbouring  copper-works. 
The  Neath,  or  Nedd,  rises  in  Brecknockshire  and  flows  south  to  the 
border  of  Glamorganshire ;  in  this  part  of  its  course  it  receives  several 
tributaries.  From  the  border  it  flows  through  GUmorganshire  into" 
Swansea  Bay.  Its  whole  course  is  about  23  mUes ;  it  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  200  tons  up  to  Keath  Bridge,  about  2  miles.  There  ia  a 
bar  at  the  mouth  wiUi  several  rocks.  It  receives  only  one  tributary 
of  any  importance  in  Glamorganshire,  the  Buhds,  or  Bylais,  which 
rises  in  Brecknockshire  and  joins  the  Keath  about  2  or  8  miles  above 
the  town  of  Neath.  The  Tawe  rises  in  Brecknockshire,  and  flows 
south-west  through  Brecknockshire  and  Glamorganshire  into  the  sea 
at  Swansea,  called  by  the  Welsh  Abertawe,  the  harbour  of  which  ia 
formed  by  the  mouth  of  this  river.  Its  course  is  about  26  miles, 
about  half  being  in  each  county.  The  Loughor  rather  belongs  to 
Caermarthenshire ;  it  has  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  for  12  or  14 
miles,  along  the  border  of  this  county,  and  is  navigable  up  to  the 
town  of  Loughor.  Its  principal  Glamoiganshire  tributaries  are,  the 
Lan  or  Llan,  and  the  Leu  or  Liu.  The  aestuary  of  this  river  is  called 
the  Burry,  which  name  it  takes  from  a  streamlet  of  the  peninsula  of 
Gower,  which  flows  into  it 

There  are  several  canals  in  the  county.  The  Glamorganshire  or  (as 
it  is  sometimes  called)  the  Cardiff  Canal  commences  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  Taafe,  near  its  entrance  into  Pennarth  harbour,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  below  Cardiff  In  its  course  it  passes  the  town  of 
Cardiff,  and  is  carried  over  the  river  Taafe  by  an  aqueduct  bridge, 
soon  after  whidi  it  is  joined  by  the  Aberdare  CanaL  The  remainder 
of  its  course  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  ta  the  town  of  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  near  the  border  of  Glamorganshire  and  Brecknockshire.  Its 
whole  length  is  about  25  miles,  with  a  total  rise  of  611  feet  At  its 
termination  in  the  tideway  of  the  river  Taafe  there  is  a  sea-lock,  with 
a  floating  dock  16  feet  deep,  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  300  tons. 
The  line  from  Merthyr  to  Cardiff  was  opened  in  1794.  There  axe 
several  railways  along  its  line,  connecting  it  with  the  mines  and  coal- 
pits. The  Aberdare  Canal  is  connected  with  the  Glamorganshire 
Canal  near  the  aqueduct  bridge  over  the  Taafe ;  and  runs  along  the 
valley  of  the  Cynon,  on  the  eaatem  side  of  the  river,  and  nearly  parallel 
to  it,  to  within  a  mile  of  Aberdare.  Its  length  is  6^  miles,  with  a 
total  rise  of  40  feet  From  the  termination  of  the  canal  near  Aber- 
dare is  a  railway,  which  extends  2  miles  farther  in  the  same  direction. 
The  Neath  Canal  commences  at  Abemant,  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  river  Neath,  or  Nedd ;  it  crosses  the  river,  and  passes  the  town  of 
Neath,  a  mile  or  two  below  which  it  terminates  in  the  Neath  River. 
The  Neath  Canal  is  about  14  miles  long.  A  branch  cut  from  this 
canal  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Neath  is  carried  across  that  river, 
and  runs  on  the  north-west  side  of  it  till  it  terminates  in  the  Britton 
CanaL  The  Britton  Canal,  which  is  little  more  than  4  miles  long,  is 
cut  from  the  river  Neath,  opposite  to  where  the  main  line  of  the 
Neath  Canal  opens  into  it,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  into 
Swansea  harbour.  The  Swansea  Canal  commences  in  Swansea  har- 
bour, and  runs  along  the  valley  of  the  Tawe,  on  the  west  side  of  that 
river,  into  Brecknockshire.  It  is  about  17  miles  long,  with  a  rise  of 
373  feet  Several  railways  connect  it  with  the  neighbouring  mines. 
The  Pendawdd  Canal  commences  at  the  vUlage  of  Pendawdd,  on  the 
eostuary  of  the  Burry>  and  has  a  crooked  course  eastward  for  nearly 
4  nules.  Some  railways  are  connected  with  this  canal,  which  runs 
through  a  part  of  the  coal-field  of  South  Wales. 

There  are  several  railways  for  the  conveyance  of  minerals  in  Glamor- 
ganshire. Amongst  these  are  the  Cardiff  and  Merthyr  Tydvil  railway, 
ikQ  Buffryn  Llynvi  and  Perth  Cawl  railway,  the  Bridgend  railway, 
the  Aberdulais  railway,  and  the  Oystermouth  railwav.  Other  rail- 
ways connect  the  various  canals  with  the  mines  near  which  they  pass. 
There  are  others  connecting  the  little  harbour  of  Aberavon  with  the 
coal-pits  and  mines  of  the  vicinity.  The  South  Wales  railwav,  the 
great  passenger  line  in  connection  with  the  Great  Western  railway, 
enters  Glamorganshire  near  Cardiff,  and  traverses  the  countv  in  a 
generally  western  direction,  quitting  it  at  Swansea.  Its  length  m  this 
county  is  about  42  miles.  A  branch,  called  the  Taff  Yale  railway, 
runs  from  Cardiff  to  Merthyr  Tydvil  Another  connected  line,  called 
the  Neath  Valley  railway,  about  22  miles  long^  runs  from  Merthyr 
Tydvil  to  the  main  line  at  Neath. 

The  prindpal  coach-road  enters  the  county  from  the  east  by  Rumney 
bridge,  over  the  Runmey,  between  Newport  (Monmouthshire)  and 
Car^dff,  and  runs  by  Cardiff,  Cowbridge,  and  Neath  to  Swansea,  and 
quits  tiiis  county  for  Caermarthenshire  at  the  bridge  over  the  Loughor 
Sft  Pontarddylais.  From  Cardiff  one  road  leads  to  Caerphilly,  and 
thence  into  Monmouthshire ;  another  follows  the  valley  ox  the  Taafe 
to  Merthyr ;  and  a  third  nms  north-west  to  Llantrissent  and  Bridgend. 
Several  other  roads  traverse  the  county. 

CMogy,  Mineralogy,  dfc — ^The  uppermost  of  the  formations  whioh 
are  found  in  this  county  la  the  blue  lias,  which  occupies  the  most 
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BOTxtbem  portion  of  the  oounty.  It  foims,  with  some  interruptioDB, 
the  cUIEb  which  are  found  from  Lavemock  Point  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ogmore,  and  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ogmore. 
The  lias  here  is  cluefly  found  filling  up  the  valleys  and  depressions  in 
the  subjacent  formations.  Its  strata  are  nearly  horizontal,  except 
where  disturbed  by  the  faults  of  the  lower  formations.  The  diffii 
formed  by  this  rocK  are  bold  and  lofty,  and  samphire  grows  more 
plentifully  on  them  than  on  any  other.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  the  newer  red  marl  or  red-sandstone  is  also  found,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cardiff,  and  along  the  coast  from  the  Rumney 
.  to  Lavemock  Point.  The  conglomerates  associated  with  this  rock 
predominate  near  Llandaff  and  in  the  valp  of  Ely.  (Sypsum  is  found 
near  Lavemock  Point  The  newer  magnesian  or  conglomerate  lime- 
stone, which  is  the  lowest  rock  before  coming  to  the  coal-measures, 
is  found  in  several  places  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county;  its 
thickness  varies  irom  80  feet  to  as  many  inches,  almost  in  the 
same  cliff. 

The  rest  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  coal-measures  and  the 
associated  beds,  the  mountain  limestone,  and  the  old  red-sandstona 
The  coal  measures  occupy  all  the  northern  part  of  the  county ;  they 
are  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  line  drawn  across  Gower  Peninsula 
fi'om  Whitford  Burrows  to  Oystermouth  on  Swansea  Bay,  by  the  shore 
of  Swansea  Bay,  and  by  a  waving  line  drawn  eastward  from  Margam 
on  that  bay  by  Llantrissent  and  Caerphilly  to  the  river  Rumney.  The 
miner  finds  coal  without  any  considerable  descent ;  for  the  whole 
country  is  intersected  with  deep  valleys  in  a  north  and  south  direction ; 
and  the  miner,  taking  advantage  of  this,  drives  levels  into  the 
adjacent  hills  and  obtains  ironstone  and  coal.  There  are  however 
many  mines  in  valleys  and  low  places.  Near  Swansea  an  enormous 
faul^  many  fathoms  thick  and  filled  with  fragments  of  the  disrupted 
strata,  traverses  the  field  effecting  a  rise,  on  one  side  of  the  fault,  of 
240  feet  in  the  strata.  Near  Merthyr,  where  the  coal-field  approaches 
its  northern  limit,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Neath  valley,  is  found  a 
coarse  conglomerate  of  the  millstone  grit  formation,  separating  the 
coal  measures  from  the  subjacent  carboxuferous  limestone,  which  skirts 
the  coal-field  nearly  all  round.  A  belt  of  this  limestone  crosses 
Glamoiganshire  south  of  the  coal-field;  and  the  old  red-sandstone  is 
found  at  each  extremity  of  the  county,  in  the  valley  of  the  Riimney, 
and  in  the  peninsula  of  Gower,  cropping  out  from  beneath  the 
carboniferous  limestone.  In  the  peninsula  is  a  central  ridge  of  old 
red-sandstone,  with  two  parallel  limestone  belts  resting  one  on  each 
side  of  the  sandstone  ridge.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Tawe  and  Neath,  and  along  the  southern  limits  of  the  coal-field,  tiie 
coal  is  principally  of  a  bituminous  or  binding  quality ;  the  pits  round 
Merthyr  and  Aberdare  yield  '  coaking  or  iron-making  coal ; '  and  those 
in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Tawe  and  Neath  yield  'stone-coal,'  which 
gives  out  little  smoke,  and  is  used,  the  large  coal  for  malting,  and  the 
.  small  coal,  or  culm,  for  burning  lime. 

Ironstone  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Neath,  but  most  abundantly 
in  Aberdare  and  near  Merthyr,  which  last  may  be  considered  the 
capital  of  the  iron  district  of  South  Wales.  The  black-band  iron- 
stone is  found  and  extensively  smelted  by  means  of  the  anthracite  or 
stone-coaL  There  are  some  lead  mines  in  the  district  occupied  by  the 
carboniferous  limestone,  near  Cowbridge  and  Llantrissent.  Limestone 
is  quarried  in  various  places. 

Produce.---The  Vale,  or  Plain  of  Glamorgan,  is  distinguished 
by  its  fertility.  Baiiy  husbandry  is  much  attended  to  in  this  district, 
and  butter  and  cheese  are  largely  exported. 

Divisions,  Tovms,  dsc — The  county  of  Glamorgan  derives  its  name 
from  Moigan,  a  chieftain,  who  possessed  this  territory  after  the  depar- 
ture of  tiie  Romans.  Its  designation  was  Mox^nwg  (Moigan's 
country),  or  Gwlad  Morgan,  whence  by  corruption  Glamorgan.  TSiis 
designation  extended  at  first  to  Monmouthshire,  but  as  the  princes 
who  held  the  district  in  aftertimes  were  gradually  dispossessed  of 
their  temtories,  the  limits  of  Moi^ganwg  were  contracted.  Down  to 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  present  boundaries  of  the  Welsh 
counties  were  fixed,  the  name  Moxganwg  was  given  to  the  country 
between  the  Usk  and  the  Neath,  or  perhaps  the  Tawe.  The  peninsula 
of  Gower,  and  probably  all  that  part  of  the  coun^  which  is  west  of 
the  Tawe,  belonged  at  that  time  to  Caermarthenslure.  The  modem 
divisions  of  Glamoi^ganshire  are  as  follows  :— Caerphilly,  or  Caerphili, 
east;  Cowbridge,  south  and  central;  Binas  Powis,  south  and  south- 
east; Kibbor,  or  Cibwr,  including  Cardiff,  south-east;  Llangevelach, 
or  Llangyfelach,  north-west;  Miskin,  central  and  north;  Neath, 
ccnti-al  and  north;  Newcastle,  soutb-west;  Ogmore,  central  and 
south ;.  Swansea,  including  the  borough  of  Swansea  except  the  hamlet 
of  St.  Thomas  in  the  hundred  of  Llangevelach,  west 

Glamoiganshire  contains  one  dty,  Llamdaff;  ten  parliamentary 
boroughs,  Cardiff,  Swanbe^v,  Merthyr  Ttdvil,  Cowbridge  and 
Llantrissent,  Loughor,  Neath,  Aberavon,  Kenvig,  or  Kenfig,  and 
Aberdare.  Loughor,  Aberavon,  Kenvig,  and  Aberdare  are  not  market- 
towns.  Besides  the  boroughs  are  the  market-towns  of  Bridoekd  and 
Caerpliilly. 

Aberavon,  or  Port  Talbot,  80  miles  N.N.W.  from  Cardiff,  is  a  small 
place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  about  2  miles  above  its 
mouth.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  6567.  A  large 
increase  has  arisen  from  extended  mining  operations  in  the  neigh- 
bouring valley  of  Cwm  Avon,  and  from  the  construction  of  a  floating 


harbour  at  the  port  by  Mr.  Talbot  The  parish  church  is  a  small 
modem  edifice.  There  are  chapels  for  Independents,  Baptists,  and 
other  Dissenters.  There  is  a  stone  bridge  of  one  arch  over  the  river. 
The  borough  is  oontributoiy  to  Swansea  in  returning  a  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  The  sea-lock  of  the  docks  is  45  feet  wide, 
and  vessels  of  large  burden  can,  at  spring  tides,  enter  the  harbour. 
Considerable  quantitiee  of  copper,  iron,  and  tin-plate  are  shipped 
here.  There  is  regular  communication  with  Bristol  by  steam-vessels. 
A  station  of  the  South  Wales  railway  is  at  Aberavon.  The  works 
in  Cwm  Avon  valley,  which  are  among  the  lai^est  in  South  Wales, 
are  under  the  management  of  the  Bank  of  Engkmd,  into  whose  hands 
they  have  come  in  consequence  of  some  financial  arrangement  with 
the  proprietors,  styled — ^The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Copper 
Miners  of  England.  Several  reading-rooms,  and  a  mechanics  institute, 
with  lectures  and  musical  performanees,  have  been  established  for 
the  benefit  of  the  workmen  and  their  families;  the  day-schools  have 
been  extended,  and  evening  schools  opened ;  and  other  measures  of  a 
like  character  have  been  adopted. 

A  berdare  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Cynon,  20  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Cardiff;  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  14,999 ;  a 
laige  increase  has  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  coal 
and  iron  mining  operations.  Large  quantities  of  the  coal  raised  in 
the  district  are  used  in  the  iron-works,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
coal  is  exported.  The  parish  church  is  a  plain  edifice.  The  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  and  other  Dissenters  have  places  of  worship. 
Three  £eiirs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  Aberdare  Canal, 
communicating  with  the  Glamoiganshire  Canal,  commences  about  a 
mile  west  from  the  town.  Aberdare  forms  part  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  which  it  adjoins. 

CaerpkiUy  is  a  small,  irreffularly-built  town,  7  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Cardiff,  population  of  the  hamlet  of  Ener-Glyn,  in  which  the  town 
is  situated,  952.  The  town  is  situated  near  the  river  Runmey,  which 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county.  It  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  well-built  houses.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  occupy  a 
moderate  elevation  near  the  middle  of  a  level  tract,  and  consist  of 
walU  and  towers  with  various  apartments.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  castle  is  the  leaning  tower,  a  vast  fragment  of  a  tower, 
still  called  '  the  Mint,'  which  has  been  thrown  considerably  out  of 
the  perpendicular  witiiout  falling.  This  tower  is  70  feet  in  height, 
and  is  at  least  11  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  divided  by  a 
fissure.  The  ruins  are  now  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute. 
There  are  in  Caerphilly  a  chapel  .of  ease,  chapels  for  Independeuts, 
Baptists,  and  other  Diasenters,  and  a  savings  bank.  Some  small 
woollen  manufactures  are  carried  on.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive 
coal-mines  and  iron-works.  The  market  is  held  on  Thursday,  and 
there  are  six  fiiirs  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Llantrissent f  10  miles  N.W.  from  Cardiff,  population  of  the  borough 
1007,  occupies  a  commanding  situation  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  lull 
which  overlooks  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  vale  of  Glamorgan, 
the  Bristol  Channel,  and  the  hills  of  Devonshire.  The  church  is  a 
capacious  Norman  building,  and  being  dedicated  to  three  saints,  g^ve 
name  to  the  town  (Llan-tris-saint).  In  the  town  are  chapels  for 
Baptists,  Independents,  Calvinistio  and'  Wesleyan  Methodista.  The 
town-hall  and  market-house  are  of  modem  erection.  There  are  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  castle.  The  market  is  on  Friday  for  provisions ; 
there  are  fomr  yearly  fairs.  The  borough  is  contributory  to  Cardiff 
in  returning  a  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 

Louffhor  (in  Welsh  C<u  Lbsckwr),  45  miles  W.N.W.  from  Cardiff, 
population  of  the  borough  821,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Loughor, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Loughor  consists  chiefly  of  one  main 
street,  having  the  church  at  the  western  end  of  it^  on  a  point  jutting 
into  the  river.  There  is  a  National  schooL  A  bridge  was  thrown 
across  the  river  Burry  in  183S,  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  ferry  of  Loughor, 
as  a  means  of  communication  with  Caermarthensbire.  Several 
hands  are  employed  in  collieries  and  copper-works  within  the  borough. 
Vessels  of  200  tons  burden  can  come  up  to  the  wharf.  There  is  the 
shell  of  an  old  castle  at  Loughor,  and  east  of  the  town  are  two 
small  Roman  camps.  The  borough  is  contributory  to  Swansea  in 
returning  a  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  Two  annual  fairs 
are  held. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages,  with  the 
population  of  the  parishes  in  1851,  and  other  particulars : — 

AberthaWf  on  the  coast,  18  miles  S.W.  from  CartU£^  is  a  small 
village  in  the  parish  of  Penmark ;  the  population  of  the  entire  parish 
in  1851  was  495.  Limestone  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  imme<UateIy 
hardens  on  being  immersed  in  water,  is  raised  in  considerable  quantity 
here,  and  ia  shipped  at  the  port  A  vessel  plies  between  Aberthaw 
and  Bristol  once  a  fortnight  The  headland  named  Breaksea  Point 
protects  the  harbour.  Boverton,  15  miles  S.W.  from  Cardiff,  popu- 
lation included  in  the  parish  of  Lantwit  Major,  of  which  Bpverton 
is  a  hamlet  Roman  coins  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found 
here.  Remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  one  of  the  chief  residences  of 
the  Lords  of  Glamoigan,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  are 
still  extant  at  Boverton.  Briton  Ferry,  88  miles-  W.N.W.  from 
Cardiff:  the  population  in  1841  was  718;  in  1851  it  was  1737,  the 
great  increase  being  attributed  to  the  increase  of  trade  at  the  port 
Rolling-mills  were  established  here  a  few  years  sinoe,  with  an  engine 
of  SOO-horse  power.    Much  of  the  iron  produced  in  the   Vale  of 
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Keaili  is  here  made  into  bars.    The  soeaery  of  this  neighboarhood  is 
yery  fine.     CadoxUm-juxta-Neath,  86  mileB  N.W.  by  W.  from  Cardiff, 
population  of  the  parish  7314,  is  properly  a  suburb  of  the  borough 
of  Neath.     Cadoxton  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St  Catwg,  has  a 
curions  monument)  containing  engraved  on  sheets  of  copper,  a  long 
pedigree  of  the  family  of  Williams.     Cheriion,  population  of  the 
punsh  812,  is  situated  on  the  peninsula  of  Qower,  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Burry  sestuary,  about  1 4  miles  W.  from  Swansea.    Limestone  is 
quarried  in  the  vicinity,  and  vessels  bringing  supplies  of  coal  to  the 
harbour  have  limestone  freights  in  return.    An  accumulation  of  sand 
however  makes  the  harbour  very  shallow.    Dowlais,  28  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  Cardiff,  population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district,  18,686  in  1851. 
Besides  Dowlais  churoh  there  are  chapels  for  Welsh  Independents, 
Welsh  Baptists,  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  English  Wealeyan 
Methodists.    Connected  with  the  Dowlais  iron-works  there  are  18 
blast  furnaces,  77  puddling  furnaces,  and  66  balling  furnaces,  or  161 
in  all :  the  daily  consumption  of  coal  in  the  works  is  about  1000 
tons.   Sanitary  arrangements  were  for  a  long  period  entirely  n^lected, 
both  in  Dowlais  and  in  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  the  result  was  an 
excessive  mortality,  arising  from  epidemic  diseases.    A  Local  Board 
of  Health  for  the  parish  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  which  includes  Dowlais, 
has  recently  been  established.    Kenvig  is  a  straggling  village  on  the 
edge  of  the  sand-hills  which  border  the  eastern  side  of  Swansea  Bay, 
26  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Cardiff.    There  are  a  small  church  and  a 
town^hall  of  modem  date,  and  near  the  town  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  caaUe.    Eenvig  was  once  of  some  importance :  its  downfall 
dates  from  a  tremendous  inundation  in  the  16th  century.    Kenvig 
Pool,  nearly  2  miles  in  ciroumference,  is  between  the  village  and  the 
sea.  The  population  of  the  borough,  which  is  contributory  to  Swansea, 
was  433  in  1851.    Seversl  British  and  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.    HaiUwU-Major  is  situated  on  the  coast, 
17  miles  W.S.W.  from  Cardiff,  population  of  the  parish  1077  in  1851. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Illtyd,  the  head  of  a  monastery  and 
l&mous  seminary  for  training  young  men  for  the  priesthood.    The 
chnroh  consists  of  a  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel ;  it  is  of  considerable 
size,  and  of  various  styles  and  dates.    Adjoining  this  edifice  are  the 
remains  of  the  old  churoh,  which  has  been  of  much  smaller  dimen- 
sions; between  the  two  churohes  rises  an  embattled  tower,  which 
contains  six  bells.    The  shaft  of  an  ancient  cross  stands  in  the  churoh- 
yard.    Newbridge^  or   Pont-y-Pridd,  11    miles   N.W.   by  N.    from 
Cardiff,  population  included  in  the  parishes  of  Llantwitvairdre  and 
Llanwonno,  in  which  it  is  situated.    Newbridge  derives  its  name 
from    the  bridge  erected   here  about  a  century  ago  by  William 
Edwards,  the  celebrated  self-educated  Welsh  bridge-builder.    The 
span  of  the  bridge  is  140  feet;  it  was  Edwards's  first  sucoessful 
effort  at  bridge-building.    Messrs.  Crawshay's  iron-works  at  Treforest, 
and  the  chain-cable  works  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Lenox  give  extensive 
employment    Besides  two  parochial  chapels,  there  are  chapels  for 
Welsh  Baptists  and  Independentsi      Stations  pf  the    Taff  Valley 
railway  are  at  Newbridge  and  Treforest    Newton,  situated  on  the 
coast  28  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Cardiff,  was  formeriy  a  well  frequented 
bathing  village,  but  had  fallen  into  decay,  when  the  late  Sir  John 
Guest  purchased  property  here,  and  commenced  erecting  new  houses. 
The  church,  which  is  close  to  the  shore,  is  a  plain  strong  building. 
St.  Nicholoi,  6  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Cardiff,  population  of  the  parish 
414,  is  noticeable  for  several    cromlechs  and  other  druidical  anti- 
quities, which  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood.     Oystermouth,  48  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Cardiff,  population  1988,  was  formerlv  called  Caer 
Tawy.    The  old  castle,  which  is  here  in  ruins,  and  is  now'  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  has  been  recentiy  cleared  of  the 
rubbish  which  had  accumulated.     Oystermouth  is  a  fishing  village ; 
at  the  most  active  period  of  the  season  the  oyster  fishery  employs 
about  400  men  and  70  boats.    Facton  or  middlemen  at  Swansea 
purehase  the  oysters,  and  supply  the  dealers  in  Bristol,  Liverpool, 
London,  and  other  great  markets.    Limestone  is  abundant    Oyster- 
mouth  is  much  frequented  by  visitors  during  summer.    Porthcawlf 
24  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Cardiff,  is  a  small  bathing  village,  possessing 
a  harbour  for  the  shipment  of  coal  and  iron  whi&  are  brought  down 
from  the  interior  by  the  Llynvi  Valley  railway.    Scntlhemdown,  20 
miles  W.S.W.  from  Cardiff,  population  of  the  hamlet  271,  is  a  small 
bathing  village,  a  mile  £.  from  which  is  Dunraven  Castie,  and  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  W.  are  three  remarkable  caves  of  considerable 
extent,  which  can  only  be  visited  with  safety  at  the  first  ebb  of 
spring  tides. 

Dfvitum$  for  Bedesxoitical  €md  Legal  Purpoiet, — The  parishes  are 
for  the  most  part  in  the  diocese  and  arehdeaoonry  of  Llandaff ;  some 
in  the  western  and  north-western  parts  of  the  county  are  in  the  diocese 
of  St  David's.  "Bj  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  Qhtmorganshire  is 
divided  into  five  Unions,  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge,  Cardiff,  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  Neath,  and  Swansea,  comprising  162  parishes  and  town- 
dups,  with  a  population  in  1851  of  289,571.  The  county  is  included 
in  the  South  Wales  circuit  The  Lent  assizes  are  held  at  Swansea, 
the  summer  assizes  at  Cardiff  The  cotmty  jail  is  at  Cardiff,  and 
there  are  houses  of  correction  at  Cardiff  and  Swansea.  County  courts 
aro  held  at  Bridgend,  Cardiff,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Neath,  and  Swansea. 
Fire  members  of  parliianent  are  returned  from  Glamorganshire,  namely, 
two  for  the  ooimty,  and  one  for  each  of  the  three  districts  of  boroughs, 

ffiitory^  AnHquUit$i  (C^c— Olamorgnnshire  was  originally  included 
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in  the  territory  of  the  SOures.  [BEETAinriA.]  Under  the  Bomaa 
dominion  it  was  included  in  Britannia  Secunda.  A  Roman  road,  the 
Julia  Strata,  traversed  the  county,  in  nearly  its  greatest  extent,  east 
and  west ;  and  several  Roman  stations  are  supposed  to  have  been 
established  withm  its  boundaries.  At  Caerau,  about  3  miles  W.  fix)m 
Cardiff  are  traces  of  a  Roman  camp,  in  good  prsservation.  The  sites 
of  Borium,  or  Bomium,  Nidum,  and  Leucarum,  mentioned  by  Anto- 
ninus, have  not  been  definitely  fixed.  Some  vestiges  of  the  Julia  Strata 
still  remam  between  Ewenny  and  Neath ;  and  there  are  traces  of  two 
cross-roads,  one  from  Cardiff  and  one  fit)m  Neath,  both  leading  to 
Bannium,  nojr  Caer  Banna,  near  BrecoiL  About  the  dose  of  the  11th 
century  Glamorganshire  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
baroiu,  for  whose  warlike  activity  their  sovereigns  gladly  found 
exeroise  by  encouragmg  their  efforts  for  the  conquest  of  Wales.  The 
county  became  subject  to  Robert  Fitshamon,  a  Norman  knight,  who 
proceeded  to  parcel  it  out  in  lordships  among  his  followers,  and,  with 
wise  though  unusual  polioy,  among  the  native  chieftains  who  had 
assisted  him,  and  even  among  the  children  of  Jestyn,  who  had  been 
his  rival  About  this  period  arose  the  Norman  casties,  of  which 
there  are  several  remains  Fitzhamon  himself  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  was  in  favour  at  the  court  of  William' 
Rufus.  The  Anglo-Normans  retained  possession  of  the  conquered 
districts,  though  they  conceded  to  the  natives  some  immunities  from 
the  requirements  of  the  feudal  system.  The  district  of  Glamorgan 
passed  by  his  marriage  with  Mabel,  heiress  of  Fitzhamon,  into  the  hands 
of  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  Henry  L  Glamorgan- 
shire  remained  united  with  the  other  possessions  of  the  earldom  of 
Gloucester.  In  the  troubled  reign  of  Edward  IL  considerable  lands  in 
Glamorganshire  were  granted  to  his  favourite  the  younger  Despencer; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  county  became  the  scene  of  violence  and 
oonfiisioiL  At  length  the  king  and  his  favourite  were  captured  near 
Llantrissent  The  hdrs  of  Despencer  obtained  the  restoration  of  lus 
Glamorganshire  estates,  and  had  the  titie  of  lords  of  Glamorgan.  These 
estates  came  by  marriage  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  *  king-maker,'  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  YLand  Edward  IV.,  and  afterwards,  also  by  marriage, 
to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  IIL  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  when  the  territory  of  Glamorgan  was  made  a  county, 
the  manors  of  the  former  lords  of  Glamorgan  passed  into  other  hands. 

Of  the  middle  ages  Glamorganshire  contains  many  memorials  in  its 
ruined  casties  and  monastic  remains.  Besides  the  castles  of  Cardiff, 
Caerphilly,  Neath,  and  Swansea,  there  are  several  others.  Coity 
Castie  is  about  2  miles  north-east  of  Bridgend ;  the  ruins  once  among 
the  most  extensive  in  South  Wales,  are  now  in  a  very  dilapidated  oon- 
ditioiL  Of  the  casties  of  Llanblethian  and  Talavan,  near  Cowbridge; 
of  Morlais,  near  Merthyr  Tydvil;  of  Penarth  and  jPeruioe,  in  Uie 
peninsula  of  Gower ;  and  of  Ogmore  Castie,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Ewermy  and  the  Ogmore,  there  are  remains.  Oystermouth  Castle,  a 
bold  and  majestic  ruin,  stands  on  the  shore  of  Swansea  Bay,  south-west 
of  Swansea ;  the  grand  gateway  is  still  nearly  perfect^  and  other  parts 
of  the  building  are  in  good  preservatioiL  The  remains  of  St  Donatt's 
Castle,  near  Nash  Pointy  on  the  coast,  are  considerable.  Part  of  it  is 
inhabited  :  it  is  principally  in  the  perpendicular  English  style.  Of 
Maroross  Castle,  near  St  Donatt's,  the  remains  are  unimportant  Of 
Oxwich  Castie  and  Bewper  Castle,  castellated  mansions  of  the  16th 
century,  there  are  some  remains.  Peimiark  and  Fonmon  casties  are 
near  the  Daw;  the  first  is  in  ruins :  the  second  has  been  modernised. 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  remains  the  most  conspicuous  is  Margam  Abbey, 
between  the  Ogmore  and  the  Avon,  south-east  of  Neath.  Of  the 
chapter-house,  a  beautiful  polygon  of  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  the 
walls  remain.  Part  of  the  abbey  church,  which  is  of  Norman  arohi- 
tecture,  is  used  as  the  juirish  church.  In  the  neighbourhood  it  a  farm- 
house odled  Egleys  Nynydd,  or  the  nun's  churoh,  probably  a  nuimery 
dependent  on  Maxgam  Abbey.  Of  the  Benedictine  priory  of  Ewenny, 
at  the  vUlage  of  that  name  near  Bridgend,  the  church,  an  edifice  in 
the  Norman  style,  has  been  kept  in  repair  and  is  used  as  a  parish 
churoh.  There  are  some  remains  of  the  college-house  of  Llantwit 
Neath  Abbey  is  noticed  elsewhere. 

In  1647,  in  the  great  civil  war  between  Charles  L  and  the  Parlia- 
ment a  severe  battle  was  fought  at  St  Fagan's,  near  Llandaff,  and 
was  obstinately  contested  for  two  hours,  when  the  Royalists  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  leaders,  with  what  forces 
remained  to  them,  were  compelled  to  retreat  westward  into  Caermar- 
thenshire  and  Pembrokeshire. 

Statittici, — In  1852  the  county  possessed  four  savings  banks,  at 
Bridgend,  Caerphilly,  Cardiff,  and  Swtmsea.  The  amount  due  to 
depositors  on  20th  November  1852  was  179,7822.  0«.  2d,  According  to 
the  Census  of  Education  taken  in  1851  it  appears  that  of  848  schools 
in  the  county  for  which  rettims  are  given,  144  were  public  schools 
with  14,529  scholars,  and  204  were  private  schools  with  5728  scholars. 
The  number  of  evening  schools  for  adults  was  13,  with  416  pupils. 
Of  Sunday  schools  there  were  431,  of  which  121  were  supported  by 
Independents,  96  by  C«ilvinistic  Metiiodists,  78  by  Baptists,  74  by  the 
Church  of  England,  39  by  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  23  by  minor 
bodies.  The  total  number  of  scholara  was  45,563.  Of  literary  and 
scientific  institutions  there  were  16,  with  1405  members,  and  21,785 
volumes  in  the  libraries  under  their  superintendence. 

GLANFORD-BRIGG,  or  GLANFORDBRIDGES,  or  by  familiar 
abbreviation,     BBIGGi     Lincolnshire,     a    market-town    and    ths 
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»diit  of  a  Poor-Lav  Uuion,  in  the  pariah  of  Wrawby,  in  wtuated  in 
fiS**  88'  N.  Jftt,  0°  27'  W.  long.,  difltanji  34  mileB  If.  by  E.  from 
Lincohi,  155  miles  K.  by  W.  from  London  by  road«  and  184  miles  by 
the  Great  Northern  and  Lincolnshire  railways.  The  population  oif 
Qlanford-Brigg  in  1851  was  8097.  The  living  is  a  petpetual  curacy 
in  the  archdeaeoniy  and  diocese  of  Lincolp.  GUmford-Brigg  Poor- 
I^fir  Union  contains  52  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
li&,i$0  accee,  ond  a  popuUtiou  in  1851  of  33,541.  The  town  is 
advantageously  situated  near  to  the  Auchohne  navigation,  by  means 
o(  which  a  considerable  trade  is  canied  on  in  com,  coal,  and  iamber. 
The  town  possesses  a  handaome  cora-e]Lchange,  gos-woi^s,  and  a  new 
police  station,  ^sides  the  parodiial  chapel  Uiere  are  places  of 
worship  for  Independents,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  Free  GramQ!iai*  school,  founded 
in  1674,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  250/.  a  year,  and 
had  80  scholars  in  1 850.  There  is  a  savings  bank.  The  maricet  is  on 
Thursday ;  a  yearly  fair  is  held  on  August  5th. 

GLANWOETH.    [Cobk.] 

GLABUS,  a  cftoton  of  Switzerland,  is  bounded  K.  by  St  Gall, 
E.  and  S.  by  the  Gdsons,  and  W.  by  6chwyz  and  Uri.  Its  greatest 
length  is  Sibout  32  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  about  16  miles :  its  area 
is  279  square  miles,  of  which  oniy  one-fifth  is  arable  land.  It 
consists  mainly  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Linth,  whi<^  river  crosses 
it  from  south  to  north,  and  of  the  Sernft  Thai,  or  valley  of  the  Semft, 
which  is  an  affluent  of  the  Linth.  The  Linth  is  subject  to  sudden 
inundatioDS,  which  frequently  cause  much  damage.  The  impetuosity 
of  tlie  river  in  its  flooded  state  has  deposited  on  each  side  of  the 
ehannel  a  broad  fringe  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  but  for  want  of 
cohesiveness  must  long  ago  have  formed  a  natural  embankment,  and 
saved  the  rest  of  the  valley  from  the  ravages  caused  by  the  inun- 
dationa  There  are  also  small  valleys,  such  as  the  Klonthal,  which 
open  into  the  two  principal  oncA.  The  canton  is  divided  on  the 
south  from  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Rhine  in  the  Grisons  by  a  chain 
of  the  Alps,  among  which  the  summits  called  Dodibez^  and  Scheibe 
rise  to  9000  or  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  An  ofiset  of  this  chain 
detad^  itself  from  the  Dodiberg,  and  ninning  northward  divides 
l^e  waters  of  the  Linth  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Reuss  through 
the  valleys  of  Uri  and  Schwyz.  To  this  ofiset  belongs  the  high  end 
extensive  group  called  GliimlBeh  (9000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  covered 
with  perp^al  snow),  which  extends  into  the  canton  of  Glarus,  and 
rears  its  head  above  the  town  of  that  name.  The  general  indination 
of  the  surface  of  the  canton  is  towards  the  north,  to  the  banks  of  tlie 
l4ike  of  Wallenstadt,  and  towards  the  low  country  between  that  lake 
and  the  Lake  of  Ziirich.  Glanis  is  chiefly  a  pastoral  country.  Cows, 
sheep,  and  goaj^  ana  numerous.  The  green  cheese  called  schabzieger 
is  made  here,  and  a  great  quantity  of  it  is  exported.  Glarus  has  idso 
manufiftctories  of  printed  cottons,  muslins,  silks,  and  paper.  It 
imports  com,  wine,  salt,  and  colonial  produce.  Quarries  of  slate  and 
marble  and  iron-mines  are  worked  in  the  mountains  of  Glarus. 

The  population  of  Glarus  at  the  end  of  March  1850  was  30,197, 
of  whom  8932  were  Catholics,  and  tlie  rest,  with  the  exception  of 
some  Jews  and  a  few  htmdred  foreigners,  CaJvinists.  The  government 
is  a  pure  democracy :  the  Landsgemeinde,  or  general  assembly  of  all 
males  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  is  the  sovereign  power.  It  assembles 
every  year,  appoints  its  magistrates,  and  decides  upon  the  pi-ojeots  of 
law  laid  down  before  it  by  the  Landrath,  or  executive. 

The  name  of  Glarus  is  a  corruption  of  Hiiarius,  a  saint  in  whose 
honour  a  shiine  was  built  among  these  mountains.  The  abbey  of 
8eckingen  was  at  one  time  sovereign  of  this  counti'y,  which  passed 
afterwards  under  the  dukes  of  Austria.  In  the  14th  century  it  joined 
its  neighbours  of  the  Waldstatten  in  their  insurrection;  and  the 
battle  of  Nafels,  which  the  pec^le  of  Glarus  gained  over  thie  Austrian 
forces,  insured  their  independence. 

GUunUt  the  capital  of  the  canton,  is  a  bustiing  and  cheerful  town, 
in  a  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Linth.  It 
contains  4500  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  cottons,  muslins,  and 
woollen  cloth ;  it  has  also  some  iron-works,  a  printing-press,  and  a 
number  of  miUs.  The  parish  church,  an  old  gothic  building,  is  used 
for  the  service  of  both  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  oUier  public 
buildings  are  the  town-house,  the  hospital,  and  the  free  schooL 
Glarus  returns  two  members  to  the  National  Council  of  Switzerland. 

GLASGOW,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  a  city,  a  royal  and  parliar 
mentary  burgh,  market-town,  and  port,  is  situated  on  the  river  Clyde, 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  55"*  52'  K.  lat,  4°  16'  W.  long.; 
distant  48  miles  W.  by  B.  from  Edinburgh  by  road,  and  48  miles  by 
railway ;  896  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  404  miles  by 
railway.  The  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs  in  1801  was  77,885 ; 
in  1821  it  was  127,043;  in  1841  it  was  274,324;  in  1851  it  had 
increased  to  858,952.  In  1851  the  population  within  the  municipal 
boundary  was  148,116 ;  within  the  parliamentary  city  it  was  329,097. 
The  city  is  governed  by  a  town  couficil,  consisting  of  48  councillors 
elected  by  the  constituency,  a  dean  of  guild  elected  by  the  Merchants 
House,  and  a  deacon  convener  elected  by  the  Trades  House.  The 
council  tiius  constituted  elect  8  bailies  and  a  lord  provost  The  city 
returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  burgh,  properly  so  called,  ]a  situated  exdnsively  on  the  north 
4ide  of  the  river.  It  has  now  spread  its  municipal  and  polioe  juris- 
diction over  the  bm^gh  of  Gorbals  and  the  districts  of  Hutdiesontown 


and  Kingston  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  over  thjs  bui^gU  of 
Anderston  on  the  west,  Bly thswood  and  Fort  Dundas  on  the  west  and 
north,  and  the  bui^h  of  Calton  on  the  east. 

Gorbals  has  been  designated  the  Southvvark  of  Glasgow,  occupying 
a  position  with  respect  to  that  city  similar  to  that  which  South wark 
occupies  with  respect  to  Londou.  Gorbals  was  formerly  a  buj:g:h.  of 
barony,  with  a  separate  corporation,  police,  &c.  It  has  increased  with 
the  growing  prosperity  of  Glasgow.  The  wide  flelds  on  th/e  south 
side  of  the  river  were  gradually  laid  out  and  built  upon,  and  th.c 
population  of  Qorbals  is  now  61,482.  Hutcliaoniown  is  the  name 
given  to  the  eastern  portion  of  Gorbals,  from  its  having  been  bi^ilt  on 
that  part  of  the  old  barony  which  belonged  to  Hutcheson's  Hospital, 
as  Tradealon  is  the  name  given  to  the  western  part  of  the  same 
barony  which  belonged  to  <£e  Trades  House  of  Glasgow.  Kingston 
is  the  extreme  and  moro  modem  western  district  of  Gorbals.  The 
houses  of  the  original  village  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  have  been  to  a 
great  extent  replaced  by  new  and  substantial  buildings.  Anderson, 
which  lies  west  of  GUsgow,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde,  was 
made  a  burgh  of  barony  in  1824.  For  a  century  before  it  hjbd  been 
first  a  country  village,  and  then  a  suburb  of  Glasgow.  Blythtipood 
is  the  name  of  an  extensive  district  lying  north  of  Anderston  and 
the  road  which  formerly  connected  that  village  with  Glasgow,  west  of 
Buchanan-street  and  souUi-west  of  Port  Dimdas.  It  has  risen  into 
existence  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century^  and  is  now 
the  fashionable  or  west  end  of  the  city,  being  nearly  covered  with 
the  houses  of  the  wealthier  citizens*  Port  Dandcu,  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  city,  is  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  dwellings, 
offices,  granaries,  storehouses,  &Cy  surrounding  the  basins  of  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  and  Monkland  canals.  Calton^  formed  out  of  tlie 
old  villages  of  High  and  Low  Calton,  was  made  a  buigh  of  barony 
in  1817.  The  district  of  the  buigh  is  the  low  ground  east  of  Glasgow, 
^hich  is  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  a  population  engaged  in 
manufactures.  Adjoining  Calton  are  two  other  populous  subuiHis 
called  Bridgeton  and  Camlachie,  both  chiefly  inhabited  by  hand-loom 
weavers.  All  municipal  and  police  jurisdiction  is  now  by  virtue  of 
general  municipal  and  police  statutes  vested  in  the  town  council  and 
police  board  of  the  city  of  Glasgow. 

Site,  Aspect f  Ac. — On  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  on  which  stand 
Hutchesontown,  Gk>rbals,  Tradeston,  and  Kingston,  the  land  is  almost 
entirely  flat ;  on  the  norUi  it  gradually  rises  to  ijie  cathedr^  on  the 
east,  and  on  the  west  forms  a  series  of  gentle  elevations  on  which 
Blythswood  is  builL  Northward  of  the  river  a  narrow  belt  or  plain 
seems  to  have  been  at  a  remote  period  covered  with  water.  In  1780 
workmen  digging  a  foundation  for  Stb  Enoch's  church  (a  few  hundred 
feet  northward  of  the  Clyde),  found  an  ancient  canoe  at  the  depth,  of 
25  feet  from  the  surface.  In  1781  a  canoe  was  found,  when  digging  a 
foundation  in  the  Trongate ;  and  in  1825,  in  digging  a  sewer  at  the 
head  ot  Saltmarket,  another  canoe  was  found,  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  20  feet  above  high-water  mark.  An 
ancient  canoe  has  also  been  discovered  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
From  these  ciroumstances  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  8e.^tuary  6t 
the  Clyde  once  extended  to  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  cathedral 
now  stands. 

In  its  extreme  limits  the  city  extends  about  3  miles  from  east  to 
west^  and  about  2  miles  from  north  to  south.  The  germ  of  the  city 
was  in  the  line  of  street  leading  southward  from  the  cathedral  to  the 
river,  by  way  of  the  High-etreet  and  the  Saltmarket  In  and  con- 
tiguous to  this  line  are  the  oldest  buildings.  The  point  of  junction 
between  the  Saltmarket  and  High-street  may  be  taken  as  the  centre 
of  the  city,  whence  prooeeds  eastward  the  long  street  of  Gallow* 
gate,  and  westward  the  Trongate,  which  is  continued  by  Argyle-street 
to  the  western  extremity  of  the  city.  Soutliward  of  Aigyle-atreet 
runs  Clyde-streety  in  whi<^  there  is  a  custom-house,  and  the  Broomie- 
law,  the  street  along  the  harbour.  Kastward  of  the  original 
High-street,  or  Old  Town,  the  streets  are  invariably  of  an  humble 
charaoter. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Clyde  are  numerous  streets,  branchiug 
out  from  the  river  side,  and  extending  into  the  open  country; 
other  streets  cross  these  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  streets  are 
wide  and  the  houses  substantial,  and  in  many  places  elegant  On  the 
right  bank  the  quadrangle  bounded  by  George-street  and  Geocgcp 
square  on  the  north,  Candleriggs-street  on  the  east,  Hope-street  on 
the  west,  and  the  Trongate  and  Argyle-street  on  the  south,  contains 
within  it  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  buildings  and  of  the  most 
important  eommeroial  establishments  of  Glasgow.  Ingnun-street, 
stretching  across  part  of  this  quadrangle  from  east  to  west^  with  the 
Exchange  terminating  the  vista  at  its  western  end,  has  a  very  fine 
arohiteotnral  effect.  Geoige-equare,  with  its  lofty  Doric  column  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  its  bronze  statue  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  by  Fhkxman,  and  its  bronze  statue  of  James  Watt^  by  Chaatrey, 
is  a  noble  quadrangle.  The  houses  of  Glasgow  are  built  of  stone. 
The  St.  Rollox  chimney  of  the  vast  chemical  establishment  of  that 
name  forms  a  very  prominent  object  in  approaching  the  city. 

Oivil  History, — It  is  said  that  the  H^r?^p  had  a  station  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  city,  but  its  origin  is  generally  attributed  to 
St.  Eentigem,  or  St.  Mungo,  who  established  a  bishoprio  here  in 
A.i>.  560.  Glasgow  continued  to  be  little  else  than  a  r«Mgious  aatah- 
lishment  until  1174-80,  when  by  a  oharter  of  William  the  Lion,  it 
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becime  *  frae  Ynafjk  of  barony.  Soon  after  the  Norman  oonqneefe 
tbe  see  Wae  refotiivied,  and  the  cathedral  or  ohnreh  rebuilt.  In  the 
Aiooeedmg  eentoriea  the  power  and  influence  of  the  biahopa  man 
jvrj  great  A  battle  between  WaUaoe  and  Percy  in  the  streets  of 
Glasgow  in  1800 ;  the  deetractiop  of  the  spire  of  the  cathedral  by 
lightning  in  1887 ;  the  rebuilding  of  the  great  tower  in  1408 ;  and  the 
raising  of  the  see  of  Qlaagow  into  an  arehbishoprio  about  the  end  of 
the  same  oentoiy-^are  among  the  more  important  events  in  the  history 
of  Glaegow  before  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  At  the  Reformation 
the  cathedral  w4s  savefl  by  the  courage  of  the  crtiisensy  who  assembled 
in  the  'Burgher  Guard/  to  prevent  its  destrfiotion.  Down  to  the 
middle  of  the  l(rth  century  the  town  contained  only  about  1500 
mbabitants,  bat  after  the  founding  of  the  university,  which  took  place 
about  that  period,  the  population  steadily  increased  in  number.  The 
dtisens  gained  municipal  power  by  slow  steps.  Previous  to  the  reign 
of  Jamee  L  of  Scotland,  the  town  was  a  buigh  of  barony.  In  1450 
William  Tumbull,  then  bishop  of  Glasgow,  obtained  a  charter,  erecting 
the  burgh  and  barony  of  Glasgow  into  a  regality.  In  1611  a  charter 
was  granted  by  James  Y I.  to  the  magistrates,  council,  and  community ; 
sod  in  1686  Charles  I.,  by  royal  grant,  incorporated  them  into  a  free 
burgh,  by  which  the  city  was  placed  in  the  rank  o£  a  royal  buigh. 
These  charters  relate  to  the  andent  royalty.  The  last  charter  granted 
to  the  dty  is  that  of  William  and  Mary,  dated  the  4th  of  January 
1690,  and  confirmed  by  Parliament  the  14th  of  June  following. 

At  Glasgow  the  meeting  of  the  ecclesiastical  Synod  of  1638  was 
held,  at  which  the  Scottish  dergy  refused  to  aooept  Uie  Liturgy  sent 
to  them  by  Laud,  and  commenced  the  eventful  struggle  between  the 
Qovemment  and  the  Covenanters.  A  little  later  in  the  history  a  fire 
occurred,  which  consumed  almost  the  whole  of  the  dty.  After  this 
event  some  improvement  took  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  city,  for 
the  former  wooden  houses  and  narrow  streets  were  replaced  by  stone 
buildings  and  wide  thoroughfiajrea.  The  modern  history  of  Glasgow 
is  however  to  be  traced  from  the  period,  of  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  for  it  was  about  that  time  that  the  commercial  enterprises 
of  the  citiaens  began  to  aasume  a  national  importance. 

Cathedrai,  Ckwrchu,  Ac, — The  cathedral,  more  commonly  designated 
the  High  Churoh,  occupies  a  commanding  position  in  the  north-east 
part  of  the  city.  The  streets  leading  up  to  it  furnish  a  gradual  ascent 
to  the  spot  on  which  it  is  built  From  around  this  venerable  struc- 
ture nearly  everything  is  gone  that  tells  of  past  ages.  Its  site  is 
about  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Clyde.  The  greatest  internal 
length  of  the  building  is  about  820  feet;  the  breadth  68  feet;  the 
height  of  the  nave  is  85  feet,  and  of  the  ohoir  90  feet  It  is  supported 
by  147  pillars,  and  is  lighted  by  157  windows ;  many  of  which,  In  the 
decorated  style  of  pointed  architecture,  are  of  great  beauty.  From 
the  centre  of  the  roof  rises  a  beautiful  tower,  the  spire  of  which  has 
an  altitude  of  225  feet  GUsgow  Cathedral  is  the  only  existing  speci- 
men of  a  cathedral  still  used,  and  in  good  condition,  in  S^tland, 
excepting  that  of  Kirkwall,  in  the  Orkneys.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing portions  of  it  is  the  orypt,  which  is  beneath  the  choir.  The 
leugth  is  108  feet,  the  breadth  is  72  feet :  it  is  supported  by  65  short 
pillars,  many  of  which  measure  as  much  in  cireumiferenoe  as  in  height 
— namely,  18  feet,  and  these  pillars  support  low  arches.  A  dim  light 
enters  in  from  about  40  small  windows.  Kr.  ^iekman  thinks  that 
this  crypt  "  is  not  equalled  by  any  other  in  the  kingdom."  During 
the  last  few  years  the  cathedral  has  been  judiciously  restored  in  many 
parts ;  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done  to  obliterate  the  traces  of 
violence  and  neglect 

The  other  churches  of  the  city,  with  one  exception,  are  not  old 
enough  to  be  venerable,  and  too  much  like  other  modem  churches  to 
elaim  any  particular  attention.  The  Barony  Church,  situated  near 
the  cathedral,  and  built  to  accommodate  the  congregation  which  before 
occupied  the  crypt,  is  a  tasteless  af&ur.  The  larger  among  the  modem 
churches,  such  as  St  Andrew's,  St  Paul's^  St.  George's.  St  John's, 
St  Enoch's,  ftc,  are  for  the  most  part  neat  stfuctures.  The  steeple 
of  the  Tron  Church,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  Laigh,  or  Low 
Kirk,  in  contradistinction  to  the  cathedral^  or  High  Kirk,  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  Trongate.  It  was  burnt 
down  by  acddent,  and  immediately  rebuilt^  about  fifty  years  ago. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde,  is  a 
large  and  fine  modem  edifice.  Several  of  the  places  of  worship  erected 
during  the  last  few  years  by  the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  are  very  handsome  as  wdl  as  commodious  structures. 
According  to  the  Census  of  Religious  Worship  and  Education,  taken 
in  1851,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  the  parishes  which  contain 
the  parliamentary  dty  189  places  of  worship,  of  which  29  belonged 
to  the  RsUbliahed  Church,  27  to  the  Free  Church,  20  to  United  Presby- 
teriaos,  11  to  Independents,  8  to  Roman  Catholics,  7  to  Baptists,  6  to 
Episcopalians,  and  81  to  minor  bodies.  The  number  of  uttings  provided 
in  129  places  of  worship  for  which  returns  were  procured  was  100,574. 
UfdvenUy, — ^About  ^450  an  application  was  made  to  the  Pope  for  a 
bull  to  establish  a  Univernty ;  aud  eight  years  afterwards  a  member 
of  the  house  of  Hampton  bequeathed  four  acros  of  ground  and  some 
houses  to  aid  in  this  objeot  In  1577  a  new  and  valuable  charter  was 
obtained  fi»m  Jamee  VL,  new  estates  were  granted  by  the  crown, 
and  at  various  subsequent  periods  bequests  were  made  to  the  Univer- 
sity by  private  individuals,  so  that  the  institution  gradually  acquired 
a  poaitkm  of  wandAH^kf  importaboa.    In  1698  a  new  disj»oatlioB  of 


the  reyenues  of  the  UnlYersHy  laid  the  foundation  of  that  prosperity 
by  which  its  career  has  since  that  thne  been  characterised. 

The  buildings  belonging  to  the  University  have  grown  to  their 
present  importance  by  degrees :  they  occupy  a  large  area  of  ground 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  High-street  The  bulldogs  compriBO  fiv6 
quadrangles,  bounded  br  the  various  rooms  and  offices  belonging  to 
&e  institution.  The  hall,  the  class-rooms,  the  library,  the  museum, 
and  the  houses  of  the  professors  occupy  a  large  extent  of  grounds 
The  library  was  founded  almost  as  early  ss  the  Univernty  itself,  and 
now  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  00,000  or  70,000  volumes.  The 
Hunterian  Museum  originated  with  Dr.  William  Hunter,  a  well-known 
Scottish  physician,  and  brother  to  the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  who 
in  the  year  1781  bequeathed  to  the  Univerdty  a  collection  of  books, 
coins,  paintings,  and  anatomical  preparations,  valued  at  60,000&  Ho 
also  gave  8000^  for  the  erection  of  a  building  to  contain  the  treasures. 
Many  additions  have  been  since  made.  On  the  upper  floor  of  the 
museum  building  is  an  octagonal  saloon  with  four  recesses,  occupied 
with  minerak,  books,  shells,  Hindoo  paintings,  illuminated  breviariea 
of  the  11th  and  subsequent  centuries,  early  printed  books  by  Caxton, 
and  other  curiosities.  The  museum  coutams  statues  and  busts  of 
Watt,  by  Chantrey;  of  Gavin  Hamilton,  by  Hewetson;  and  of 
Thomas  Campbell,  by  Baily.  The  collection  of  autographs  is  curious. 
On  the  ground-floor  is  a  coHeetion  of  minerals,  fosdls,  coins,  stuffed 
animals,  &a  Beneath  is  the  anatomical  museum,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  collection,  and  the  one  to  which  Hunter  had  directed  his 
chief  attention. 

The  Univerdty  consists  in  effect  of  two  corporate  bodies  or 
establishments,  one  within  another — ^the  Uuxvezdty  and  the  College^ 
The  first  is  vested  with  the  power  of  granting  degrees ;  the  second  is 
an  educational  establishment  The  Univerdty,  as  a  separate  body, 
consists  of  a  chancellor,  a  lord-rector,  a  dean,  a  principal,  the 
professors,  and  lecturers.  The  office  of  chancellor  is  wholly  aa 
honorary  one,  the  only  duty  performed  by  him  is  to  confer  degrees 
on  persons  found  qualified  by  the  senate.  The  lord-rector  is  an 
officer  of  much  more  active  powers;  he  is  the  guardian  of  the  statutes, 
privileges,  and  disdpline  of  the  University;  and,  according  to  the 
charter,  his  jurisdiction  over  the  members  is  so  extensive  as  to 
authorise  him  to  inflict  capital  punishment ;  he  is  elected  annually  by 
the  dean,  principal,  professors,  and  matriculated  students.  These 
students  are  classed  ioto  four  nations,  called  respectively,  'Natio 
Glottiana  dve  Clydesdaliie,'  'Natio  Albauisd,'  'Natio  Londoniana 
sive  Thevidaliff,'  and  '  Natio  Rothseiana.'  Each  '  Natio'  oonsists  of 
the  students  who  were  born  in  a  particular  part  of  the  country, 
strictly  defined  iti  the  books  of  the  Univerdty.  In  voting  for  a  lord- 
rector  each  nation  first  deddes  among  its  own  body,  and  the  majority 
then  constitutes  one  vote  in  a  second  dectiou;  if  in  this  second 
election  the  four  votes  are  equally  divided,  the  former  lord-rector  has 
the  casting  vote.  This  office  has  become  a  test  of  political  party  in 
the  University.  The  Principal  superintends  in  person  the  whole 
internal  arrangements  of  the  University.  The  Professors  are  classed 
into  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine;  they 
comprise  'College'  Professors,  whose  office  is  of  ancient  standing, 
and  constitutes  them  members  of  the  Faculty;  and  'liegius' 
Professors,  whose  office  has  been  more  recently  founded  and  endowed 
by  the  crown,  and  coustitutetf  them  members  of  the  Senate.  The 
Faculty  has  the  management  of  the  estates  and  revenues  of  the 
Univerdty ;  the  Senate  superintends  all  other  matters.  There  are 
22  professors,  who  are  paid  partly  by  salary,  and  partly  by  fees  from 
students.  The  students  are  divided  into  'togati'  and  '  non-togati.' 
The  'togati'  wear  a  scarlet  gown,  and  are  required  to  attend  the 
College  chapel  on  Sundays;  the  '  uon-togati'  are  restricted  ndther  in 
their  dress  nor  in  their  attendance  on  worship.  The  botanic  garden, 
which  is  connected  wiUi  the  botanical  class  in  the  Univerdty,  and 
the  observatory  connected  with  the  astronomical  class,  have  been 
removed  outdde  the  dty  on  the  west  The  position  of  the  new 
observatory  is  a  very  fine  one,  commanding  an  extensive  view ;  and 
the  new  botanic  garden  is  in  its  immediate  vidnity.  The  Univerdty 
session  commences  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  October,  and  closes  on 
the  1st  of  May.  The  number  of  graduates  in  1851-52  was  65.  In 
1852-58  the  number  of  graduates  was  60;  of  these  27  graduated 
M.D.,  11  AM.,  and  18  AB.  The  others  were:— Masters  in  Surgery,  6; 
Doctors  in  Divinity,  2 ;  and  Doctor  of  Laws,  1. 

SchooU,  Ae, — Glasgow  is  well  supplied  with  educational  establish* 
ments  of  a  high  character  beddes  the  University.  The  High  school, 
or  Grammar  school,  owes  its  orig^  to  a  date  even  more  remote  than 
the  Univerdty.  The  present  buUding  is  situated  in  Montrose^itreet 
The  Andersonian  institution  or  univerdty  was  founded  by  Mr.  John 
Anderson,  who  was  Professor  of  I7atural  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1795.  The  object  was  chiefly  the  promotion  of 
physical  science;  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  generally  have  control  ovef 
the  institution.  Class-rooms,  a  lecture-room,  a  librtury,  a  museum, 
and  a  collection  of  apparatus  are  provided.  The  buildings  are 
dtuated  in  George-street  In  1851  there  were  in  all  18  literary  and 
scientific  institutions  in  Glasgow,  with  an  aggregate  membership,  so 
far  as  ascertained,  of  about  8100.  The  aggregate  number  of  volumes 
in  the  libraries  attached  to  these  institutions  was  about  48,000. 
Adherents  of  the  Free  Churoh  have  built  a  large  and  handsome 
Grammar  sdiool  at  the  west  end,  and  there  are  numerous  other  pubiia 
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and  proprietary  schools.     The  Established  Church  and  the  Free 
Churoh  have  each  a  Normal  schooL 

BuiUdings. — Glasgow  containa  the  usual  municipal  pubUo  buildings. 
In  1814  the  old  Tolbooth,  or  jail,  was  taken  down,  and  the  new 
buildings  containing  offices  for  the  Tarioua  departments  of  municipal 
business  were  ered^  at  the  foot  of  the  Saltmarket  The  steeple  or 
tower  of  the  Tolbooth,  with  its  oddly-shaped  square  battlements  and 
pyramidal  pinnacles,  is  however  still  left  on  the  old  site  at  the  comer 
of  Trongate  and  High-street  The  new  buildings  have  a  fagade  and 
portico  modelled  after  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  With  the  increase  of 
the  dty  business  the  accommodation  here  was  found  to  be  too  limited, 
and  larger  buildings  were  constructed  in  Wilson-street  for  the  municipal 
business ;  the  structure  in  the  Saltmarket  being  now  appropriated  as 
the  Supreme  Criminal  Court,  or,  as  it  is  called.  Justiciary  Court,  and 
local  court-houses.  The  police  buildings  are  extensive  and  substantial. 
The  city  and  county  bridewell,  one  of  the  largest  public  buildings  in 
Glasgow,  is  situated  between  the  college  and  the  cathedral,  and  con- 
sists of  a  group  of  buildings  in  a  sort  of  Norman  style,  compriidng  a 
rotunda  and  tour  radiating  wings.  The  system  adopted  here  provides 
for  the  maintenance  of  tiie  prisoners  in  pai-t  from  the  produce  of 
their  own  industry  while  in  prison. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  Glasgow  are  of  considerable  import- 
anca  A  lunatic  asylum  at  the  northern  end  of  the  city  was  erected 
about  1810.  The  building  consists  of  an  octagonal  centre,  whence 
spring  four  wings  of  three  stories  each ;  and  over  the  octagon  is  a 
fine  dome.  The  city  having  extended  itself  to  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  asylum,  the  municipal  authorities  purchased  the  building  for 
the  Town  Hospital,  or  *  Poor's  House,'  and  a  new  lunatic  asylum  was 
built  about  three  miles  west  from  Glasgow.  The  new  asylum  lias  accom- 
modation for  upwards  of  500  patients.  The  Asylum  for  the  Blind, 
situated  near  the  cathedral,  is  admirably  managed.  Baskets,  mats, 
twine,  mattresses,  rugs,  sacks,  netting,  and  various  other  articles  are 
made  by  the  inmates,  and  are  sold  to  assist  in  providing  funds  for  Uie 
institution.  The  House  of  Refuge,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  town,  is  a  receptacle  for  juvenSe  offenders.  The  Royal  Infirmary, 
occupying  part  of  the  site  of  the  old  Bishop's  Palace,  is  an  elegant 
structure ;  the  institution  has  been  of  much  benefit  to  the  community. 
Hutoheson's  Hospital  was  founded  by  two  brothers,  merchants  of 
Glasgow,  about  a  century  ago.  The  revenues  are  applied  to  the 
support  of  a  number  of  old  men  and  women,  and  to  the  clothing  and 
educating  of  the  sons  of  decayed  citizens.  Among  many  other  benevo- 
lent societies  we  may  name  the  Sick  Hospital,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  and  the  Highland  Society  of  Gla^ow. 

The  Commercial  Exchange  is  a  very  handsome  building.  The  fine 
portico  in  Queen-street  has  over  it  a  handsome  lantern-tower,  and  in 
front  is  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
great  room  of  the  Exchange  is  180  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  80  feet 
high.  The  whole  structure  is  in  the  Corinthian  style.  The  portico 
at  the  east  front  is  ootostyle,  and  three  columns  in  depth,  giving  it  a 
very  noble  character.  The  building  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  fine 
open  area,  lined  on  the  north  and  south  with  uniform  ranges  of  stone 
buildings,  occupied  as  ware-rooms,  offices,  and  shops.  Two  Doric 
arches,  between  which  is  placed  the  Royal  Bank  of  Sootiand,  give 
access  to  this  area  from  Buchanan-street.  The  buildings  occupied  by 
the  various  banking  companies  in  Gla%ow  are  in  general  very  hand- 
some and  ornamental  structures,  situated  in  the  principal  streets.  The 
mArket-places  are  commodious  rather  than  omamentiU.  Some  of  the 
shops  in  Trongate,  Argyle,  Queen,  and  Buchanan  streets  rival  the 
first-class  London  shops.  In  the  noi'th-west  part  of  Glasgow  is  the 
'Cleland  Testimonial,'  a  group  of  houses  erected  by  subscription,  and 
presented  to  the  family  of  Dr.  Cleland  to  be  possessed  by  them  as  an 
heir-loom.  Dr.  Cleland  was  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  Glasgow 
during  the  present  century  in  promoting  the  moral  and  material 
welfare  of  the  city.  The  Western  Club  and  the  Union  Club  have 
handsome  stone  bmldings  for  their  club-houses. 

Coromeroft— Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  the  commerce  or  industry 
of  Glasgow  till  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  when  small  vessels 
were  engaged  in  the  transport  of  salmon  to  England  and  France.  In 
1651  it  is  said  that^  "  With  the  exception  of  the  coUiginors  {collegians], 
all  the  inhabitants  are  traders ;  some  to  Ireland  with  small  smiddy- 
coals  in  open  boats,  from  4  to  10  tons,  from  whence  they  bring  hoops, 
rungs,  barrel-staves,  meal,  oats,  and  butter;  some  to  France,  with 
plaiding,  coals,  and  herrings,  from  which  the  return  is  salt,  pepper, 
raisins,  and  prunes;  some  to  Norway  for  timber." 

The  Union  was  violently  opposed  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
Scotland ;  but  an  advantage  followed  which  the  people  had  not  anti- 
cipated in  the  trade  with  the  British  colonies^  not  previously  open  to 
^em.  A  Glasgow  vessel  of  60  tons  first  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1718. 
The  trade  in  tobacco  became  gradually  so  large  that  the  English  mer- 
chants took  alarm.  So  vast  did  the  trade  become,  that  m  1772  it  was 
esUmated  that  **  out  of  90,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  imported  into 
Britain,  Glasgow  alone  imported  49,000."  About  the  year  1770,  when 
the  tobacco  trade  had  enriched  Gla4;ow,  the  houses,  the  furniture,  and 
the  style  of  living  were  improved ;  wheel-carriages  were  set  up ;  a 
theatre  and  an  assembly-room  were  built ;  and  wo^en  tenements  with 
thatched  roofs  were  replaced  by  stone  mansions.  The  American 
revolution  gave  an  irreparable  blow  to  the  tobacco  trade;  but  the 
invention  of  the  steam-engine  and  its  application  to  the  manuf^ure 


of  cotton  excited  the  capitalists  to  increased  vigour.  If  the  Clyde  ha4 
been  deeper  Glasgow  might  have  had  a  great  shipping  trade  at  an 
early  period,  but  the  shallowness  of  the  river  below  Glasgow  caused 
Greenock  to  be  made  an  emporiu'm  of  trade  in  preference  to  Glasgow. 
As  early  as  1556  there  was  an  agreement  by  the  inhabitants  of  GUugow 
Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton,  to  labour  on  the  river  for  six  weeks  alter- 
nately to  improve  the  communication.  Glasgow  had  its  shipping 
port  in  Ayrshire  till  1662,  when  the  Glasgow  merchants  purchased 
thirteen  acres  of  ground  a  little  above  Greenock,  and  formed  a  toim 
and  harbour  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Port  Glasgow.  Having 
received  the  advice  of  Smeaton  and  other  engineers,  the  people  of 
Glasgow  constructed  in  1775  upwards  of  100  jetties  at  difierent  parts 
of  the  river,  whereby  the  effective  width  was  lessened,  the  rapidity 
of  the  stream  increased,  and  the  bottom  scoured  out  to  a  greater 
depth.  The  quay  which  had  formed  the  '  Broomielaw,'  or  harbour, 
was  lengthened  in  1792  by  360  feet,  and  in  1811  by  900  feet  Still 
Glasgow  could  only  receive  small  vessels  of  45  tons  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  But  the  trustees  of  the  river  kept  steadily 
in  view  the  improvement  of  the  harbour,  and  the  result  has  been  very 
remarkabla  By  deepening  year  after  year,  the  bed  of  the  river  had 
been  so  far  changed,  that  by  the  year  1821  vessels  drawing  13  feet  of 
water  could  come  up  to  the  Broomielaw.  By  1841  the  quay  space 
had  reached  a  length  of  3840  feet  on  the  north  shore,  and  1200 
feet  on  the  south  shore.  At  present  the  depth  to  the  bridge 
has  reached  18  feet  at  high  water,  and  the  quay  offers  a  frontage  of 
upwards  of  10,000  feet  Loaded  vessels  of  1000  tons  and  steamers  of 
2000  tons  can  now  occupy  the  harbour.  From  Glasgow  to  Dumbarton 
the  bed  and  banks  of  the  river  are  as  carefully  prepared  as  in  a  ship- 
canal.  For  the  first  seven  miles  of  this  distance  the  sloping  banks  are 
formed  artificiallv  of  blocks  or  slabs  of  whinstone.  There  are  no 
docks ;  and  for  the  first  mile  or  two  below  the  bridge  the  shipping 
are  moored  so  closely  as  to  leave  room  only  for  a  passage  up  and 
down ;  and  there  are  times  when  the  vessels  are  ranged  nine  tiers  in 
depth  off  both  south  and  north  quays. 

The  vast  increase  in  the  trade  of  the  harbour  of  Glasgow  will  be 
seen  by  a  statement  of  the  registered  vessels  belonging  to  the  port, 
the  customs  duties,  and  the  revenue  of  the  harbour  itself  at  different 
periods.  The  registered  vessels  in  1820  were  85,  tonnage  6604 ;  in 
1830,  233,  tonnsge  40,978 ;  in  1840,  851,  tonnage  71,878 ;  in  1850, 
512,  tonnage  140,741.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered 
as  belonging  to  the  port  on  December  31st  1853  were : — Sailing- 
vessels,  under  50  tons,  78,  tonnage  2744 ;  above  50  tons,  382,  tonnage 
152,528  :  steam-vessels,  under  50  tons,  17,  tonnage  610 ;  above  50 
tons,  91,  tonnage  26,963.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered 
and  dearod  at  the  port  during  the  year  1853  were  as  follows : — Coast- 
wise, inwards,  1435  sailing-vessels,  tonnage  134,411 ;  steamers,  1474, 
tonnage  351,129;  outwards,  2940  sailing-vessels,  tonnage  191,275; 
steamers,  1501,  tonnage  358,336:  colonial,  inwards,  124  British 
vessels,  tonnage  32,710 ;  foreign  vessels,  9,  tonnage  3496-;  outwards, 
327  British  vessels,  tonnage  115,388 ;  foreign  vessels,  5,  tonnage  1433. 
In  the  foreign  trade  275  British  vessels  of  51,522  tons,  and  179  foreign 
vessels  of  44,142  tons,  were  entered  inwards;  and  467  British  vessels 
of  96,035  tons,  with  244  foreign  vessels  of  63,269  tons,  cleared  out- 
wards. The  steam-vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  were : — Inwards;, 
6  British  of  6912  tons;  outwaitis,  11  British,  tonnage  7577.  The 
customs  duties  collected  in  the  port  were— 11,0002.  in  1820;  59,01 3iL 
17i.  3d.  in  1830;  468,974Z.  12f.  2d,  in  1840;  645,669^  lU  lid  in 
1850;  and  675,0442. 15f.  lOd,  iu  1851.  The  revenue  received  by  the 
river  trustees  was—in  1820,  63282. 18<.  lOd;  in  1830,  20,2962. 18t.  6<L; 
in  1840,  46,4812.  1<.  9<L ;  in  1850,  64,2432. 14«.  11(2.  Three  bridges 
cross  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow — ^the  Glasgow,  Victoria,  and  Hutcheson 
bridges.  The  Broomielaw,  or  Glasgow  Bridge,  constructed  by  Telford 
in  1833,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal  one  on  account  of  its  fine 
proportions  and  construction,  and  of  its  contiguity  to  the  harbour,  it 
being  the  lowest  bridge  on  the  Clyde.  Victoria  Bridge  is  a  handsome 
new  granite  bridge  erected  to  replace  the  Stockwell  Bridge,  which 
dated  from  the  14th  century.  Hutcheson  Bridge  is  a  plain  structure 
in  a  line  with  the  Saltmarket 

Of  the  industrial  occupations  which  give  life  and  wealth  to  Glasgow, 
ships  and  steam-engines,  iron  and  coal,  are  the  chief  elements.  It  was 
not  until  iron  vessels  came  into  use  that  any  considerable  number  of 
ships  were  built  at  Glasgow.  Steam-vessels  of  the  largest  and  most 
costly  description  are  now  made  in  Glasgow  in  large  numbers.  Marine 
steam-engines  are  also  very  extensively  made.  The  district  which 
borders  on  Glasgow  on  the  east  and  south-east  is  rich  in  iron-ore, 
which  is  so  nearly  associated  with  the  coal,  and  lime,  and  clay,  nec^a- 
saiy  for  its  smelting,  as  to  be  more  than  usually  profitable.  In  1809 
there  were  only  7000  tons  of  iron  produced  in  iJie  whole  county  of 
Lanark;  the  quantity  of  pig-iron  now  sold  annually  in  Glasgow 
exceeds  600,000  tons.  With  the  exception  of  inunense  works  in  the 
southern  suburbs,  nearly  all  the  great  iron-works  are  at  some  distance 
from  Glasgow ;  but  almost  the  entire  uroduoe  of  the  county  is  sent  to 
Glasgow  for  sale  or  shipment  Coal  is  an  important  element  in  the 
commercial  activity  of  Glasgow.  The  same  districts  which  are  so  rich 
in  iron  are  for  the  most  part  well  supplied  also  with  ooaL 

Glasgow  is  the  commercial  centre  for  the  cotton  manufactures  of 
Scotland.  Down  to  the  period  of  the  Union,  linens  and  woollens 
were  made  for  domestio  use  by  the  spinning-wheel  or  hand-loom; 
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but  when  the  spinning  of  cotton  became  an  important  branch  of 
manu&ctuie  in  England,  the  capitalists  of  Qlasgow  lost  no  time  in 
embarking  in  the  enterprise.  The  first  steam-engine  employed  at  a 
OUogow  ootton-¥rork  was  put  up  in  1792.  Glasgow  is  now  sur- 
roonded  by  more  than  a  hundred  cotton  fiictoriea  It  is  calculated 
that  there  are  25,000  power-looms  belonging  to  the  dty  producing 
daily  650,000  yanis  of  cloth.  Some  of  the  establishments  are  spinning 
futorieB  only ;  some  are  weaving  factories  only ;  some  combine  both ; 
while  there  are  a  few  which  print  also.  The  calico-printing  estab- 
lishments are  of  a  yeiy  high  order.  The  use  of  bleaching-powder, 
and  the  Turkey  red  dye,  were  first  introduced  at  Glasgow.  Carpet 
weaving,  silk  weaving,  the  shawl  manufacture,  woollen  and  worsted 
manufactures,  rope  and  sail-making,  &c  are  extensively  carried  on. 
There  are  also  large  glass,  porcelain,  iron  and  other  works  in  the 
town  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 

The  Stw  Rollox  Chemical  Works  are  the  most  extensive  chemical 
establishments  in  the  world.  The  buildings  occupy  an  immense 
square,  from  which  shoot  up  numerous  chimneys.  Many  of  these 
chimneys  are  equal  to  the  lai'gest  in  other  towns ;  but  none  of  them 
approach  the  immense  chimney  already  mentioned. 

Gas  was  introduced  into  Glasgow  in  1817.  It  is  now  generally 
used  in  fiu^tories,  shops,  and  dweUing-houses.  There  are  two  water 
companies,  which  supply  an  average  of  27  gallons  daily  to  each 
luhabitanL  The  assessment  for  the  poor  of  &e  o\i  burgh  in  the 
end  of  last,  century  was  about  1000/.;  it  is  now  nearly  50,0002^ 
annually ;  for  the  whole  modem  city  it  is  80,000/. 

The  Green  of  Glasgow  covers  an  area  of  140  acres,  extending  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde,  above  the  bridges  for  more  than  a  mile, 
without  a  single  building.  It  was  laid  out  and  greatly  improved 
about  30  years  ago^  and  24  miles  of  good  carriage-road  were  formed 
around  it.  The  Green  was  ooce  the  resort  of  the  wealthy  and  fashion- 
able; but  the  westward  march  of  the  city  has  now  left  it  pretty 
much  to  the  humbler  classes  of  society. 

The  Necropolis  is  situated  immediately  behind  the  east  end  of  the 
cathedral,  from  which  it  is  sepanited  by  a  narrow  rivulet  called  the 
Molendinar  Bum,  running  along  the  bottom  of  a  tolerably  deep  ravine. 
The  ground  of  which  the  Necropolis  is  formed  rises  800  feet  above 
the  bum,  and  is  laid  out  and  planted  up  to  the  summit,  from  which 
the  view  of  the  dty  is  very  commanding.  A  monument  has  been 
erected  here  to  the  memory  of  John  Knox. 

Commmnieatumt,  ^c. — Besides  the  small  steamers  which  run  up  and 
down  the  Clyde  between  Glasgow  and  the  various  river-side  towns  on 
the  coasts  of  Argyleshire  and  Ayrshire,  Loch  Long,  Loch  Fyne,  and 
the  Garelochy  there  are  splendid  vessels  which  trade  regularly  to  the 
leading  ports  of  England  and  Ireland.  With  every  part  of  England 
and  Scotland  Glasgow  is  brought  into  direct  communication  by  nume- 
rous railways ;  the  Union  Canal  passes  the  northern,  the  Paisley  and 
Johnstone  Canal  the  southern  boundary  of  the  city.  The  ships  of  the 
Clyde  find  their  way  to  every  part  of  the  world. 

{New  Statiitical  Account  of  Scotlcmd;  Cleland,  Enumeration  of 
Glaagow;  McUre  and  Gibson,  ffiMories  qf  Qlaegow;  CfUugow  Ouidet; 
Lomd  We  Live  In,  voL  ii;  Communicaliom  from  Qlaegoto;  Parlia- 
maUary  Papers,) 

GLABTONBUBT,  Somersetshire,  a  market-town  and  municipal 
borough  in  the  parish  of  Glastonbury,  is  situated  in  51^  8'  N.  lat, 
r  42'  W.  long.;  dUtant  24  miles  S.W.  ttom  Bath,  and  124  miles 
W.SwW.  from  Loudon  by  road.  The  population  of  the  town  and 
pariah  of  Glastonbury  in  1851  was  3125.  The  borough  is  governed 
by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  The  livings 
of  St  John  and  St  Benedict  are  pt rpetual  curacies  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Wells  and  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

The  town  of  Glastonbury  stands  on  an  eminence  which  is  nearly 
insulated  by  marshy  flata  A  monastery  or  abbey  was  established 
here  at  an  early  period.  Upon  the  settlement  of  the  Saxons,  the  spot 
obtained  the  designation  Glaestingbyrig.  The  monastery,  which  had 
fallen  into  decay,  was  rebuilt  with  great  splendour  by  Ina,  king  of 
Wessex  (about  a-d.  708),  and  the  establishment^  enriched  by  the 
hberality  of  successive  princes,  flourished  till  the  period  of  the  Danish 
incursions^  in  the  time  of  Ethelred  L  ami  Alfred  the  Great  Under 
the  abbacy  of  the  famous  Dunstan,  and  by  the  munificence  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  Edmund  I.  and  Edgar,  it  regained  its  former 
prosperity,  and  was  conformed  to  the  rule  of  the  Benedictines.  At 
the  Conquest^  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury  was  a  personage  of  import- 
ance in  the  Anglo-Saxon  state ;  but  the  jealousy  of  William,  who 
deposed  the  abbot  and  substituted  a  Norman  in  his  room,  and  stripped 
tho  abbey  of  many  of  its  lands,  depressed  the  establishment  for 
a  while.  It  was  however  restored  by  the  carefulness  and  influence  of 
subsequent  abbots.  The  buildings  were  in  great  part  rebuilt  in  the 
reigns  of  Stephen  and  Heniy  IL,  and  were  subsequently  repaired  or 
enlarged.  It  became  soon  after  this  time  a  mitred  abbey,  and  was 
for  a  short  period  annexed  to  the  bishopric  of  Wells,  which  was 
during  this  interval  called  the  bishopric  of  Glastonbury.  At  the  time 
of  the  suppression,  Richard  Whiting,  the  abbot^  who  resisted  the 
measures  of  Henry  YIIL,  was,  upon  a  charge  of  denying  the  king's 
supremacy,  tried,  and  hanged  on  the  adjacent  eminence  of  the  Tor 
Hdl,  in  1689.  The  yearly  revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  3508^  1S«.  i\d. 
gross,  or  33112.  7s.  i\d,  dear.  The  reputation  of  Glastonbury  for 
■auctity  did  not  cease  at  the  Reformation.    As  late  as  1750  and  1751, 


crowds  of  invalids,  to  the  number  iu  one  month  (Hay,  1751)  of  ten 
thousand,  flocked  to  Olastoubury  in  consequence  of  the  account  of  a 
wonderful  cure  wrought  by  drinking  the  water  of  a  spring  near  the 
town.    We  are  not  told  how  long  the  delusion  lasted. 

The  town  consists  of  several  streets ;  four  of  these  inclose  a  quad- 
rangular space,  in  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  abbey ;  from  the  comers 
of  this  quadrangle  other  streets  extend.  The  houses  are  generally 
low,  and  many  of  them  have  been  built  with  stones  taken  from  the* 
ruins  of  the  abbey.  The  remains  of  this  splendid  structure  consist  of 
some  fragments  of  the  church,  the  chapel  of  St  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
and  what  is  called  the  abbot's  kitchen.  The  ruins  of  the  church, 
whicti  was  cruciform,  consist  of  two  of  the  pillars  which  supported 
the  central  tower,  some  portions  of  the  walls  of  the  choir,  and  a 
fragment  of  the  wall  of  the  nave.  The  architecture  belongs  to  the 
period  of  transition  froth  the  Norman  to  early  English,  with  some 
portions  of  later  date.  The  whole  length  of  the  church  was  380  feet^ 
the  breadth  of  the  choir  and  its  aisles  70  feet  St  Joseph's  chapel  is 
in  better  preservation  than  the  church,  at  the  west  end  of  which  it  is 
placed,  and  with  which  it  communicates  by  an  ante-chapel,  of  some- 
what later  date ;  both  however  belong  to  the  same  transition  period 
as  the  church,  but  are  of  a  more  enriched  character.  St  Joseph's 
chapel  is  one  of  the  very  finest  specimens  existmg  of  this  transition 
style.  The  length  of  the  chapel  and  ante-chapel  together  is  110  feet^ 
the  breadth  25  feet  The  abbot's  kitchen  is  a  small  building  of  the 
late  perpendicular  period.  The  roof  is  surmounted  by  a  double 
lantern.  Glastonbury  has  two  parish  churches,  both  elegant  struc- 
tures in  the  perpendicular  style,  with  graceful  towers,  The  market 
cross  is  ancient  The  only  municipal  building  of  importance  is  the 
towu-halL  On  a  hill  near  the  town  is  what  is  called  the  <Tor,'  a 
tower,  which  is  the  only  portion  remaining  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
St  Benedict  It  is  of  the  decorated  style,  of  beautiful  though  simple 
composition,  and  very  perfect  in  its  details.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Quakers. 
The  silk  manufactiure  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  in  Glastonbury, 
and  some  hosiery  and  coarse  gloves  are  made.  A  canal  connects  the 
town  with  the  Bristol  Channel  by  the  river  Bure,  and  affords  facilities 
for  the  export  of  agricultural  produce,  timber,  slates,  tiles,  ftc. 
The  mai'ket  is  on  Saturday ;  fairs  are  held  on  the  Wednesday  in  Eiister 
week,  September  19th,  October  10th,  and  on  the  Monday  week  after 
November  80th. 

GLATZ.     [SiLBSTA.] 

GLAUCHA.    [Hallb.] 

GLENAUM.    [Antrim.] 

GLENCOE.    [Ahqtlbshire.] 

GLENDALE,  a  ward  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  which  has  been  constituted  a  Poor-Law  Union. 
Gleudale  Ward  (East  and  West  Divisions)  contains  9  pari^es,  with 
an  area  of  109,816  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  12,522.  Glendale 
Poor-Law  Union,  the  bounds  of  which  are  more  extensive  than  those 
of  the  Ward,  contains  45  parishes  and  townships,  with  au  area  of 
143,605  acres,  and  a  population  iu  1851  of  14,348. 

ULENDALOUGH.    [Wicklow.] 

GLENELG,  KIVER.    [Australia.] 

GLENNAMADDY,  Galway  county,  Ireland,  a  village,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Boyounagh,  is  situated  in 
53'  36'  N.  lat,  8**  35'  W.  long.,  distant  about  30  miles  N.K  from 
Galway,  and  126  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Dublin.  The  popuUtion  of 
the  village  in  1851  was  160.  Glennamaddy  Poor-Law  Union  com- 
prises 18  electond  divisions,  with  an  area  of  100,319  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  23,722.  The  village  is  situated  in  a  wild  uncul- 
tivated district,  and  possesses  nothing  of  general  iutorest  A  dispensary 
is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  Poor-Law  Union. 

GLENTIES,  Donegal  county,  Ireland,  a  small  town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Inuiskeel,  is  situ&ted  in  a 
glen  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  mountainous  country,  in  54*"  47'  N.  lat» 
8**  17'  W.  long.,  distant  about  14  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Done^, 
and  160  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  of  the  town  in 
1851  was  506,  exclusive  of  279  in  the  workhouse.  Glenties  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  27  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  257,434 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  40,103.  The  town  has  been  con- 
siderably improved  during  thd  last  few  years  by  the  Marquis  of 
Conyngham,  of  whose  domains  the  district  forms  a  part  It  consists 
chiedy  of  one  street  A  chapel  has  been  recently  built  -  Thero  are 
here  a  National  school,  a  sessions  houso^  a  police  barrack,  a  corn- 
mill,  and  a  corn-store  for  the  district 

GLIN,  Limerick  county,  Ireland,  a  mai*ket-town  and  sea-port,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Kilfergus,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  sdstuary  of  the  Shannon,  in  52°  33'  N.  lat, 
9°  18'  W.  long.,  dhitant  31  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Limerick,  and  1504 
miles  W.S.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  of  the  tovm  in  1851 
was  1243.  Glin  Poor-Law  Union  oompiises  13  electoral  divisions, 
with  an  aivia  of  60,666  acres,  and  a  population  iu  1851  of 
17,634. 

Glin  possesses  a  good  trade  in  butter  and  grain,  for  which  there  is 
a  market  in  the  town.  There  are  here  an  Episcopal  church  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Glin  Castle  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Sir 
George  Carew  in  1600,  when  most  of  the  garrison  were  put  to  the 
sword.    The  remains  of  the  ancient  oastle  are  iu  a  dihtpidated  statet 
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The  present  Olin  Castle,  the  residence  of  Fitzgerald,  the  '  Knight  of 
Glin,  ifl  about  a  mile  west  from  the  town. 

(Fnaer,  Handbook  for  Ireland;  Thorn,  Irish  Almanac) 

QLOGAU.     [LiiQNiTZ.] 

GLOMM£K.    [Norway.] 

GL0S80P,  Derbyshire,  a  manufaeiuring  town  and  the  neat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Glossop,  is  situated  on  elevated 
ground  rising  from  a  deep  valley  near  the  north-western  boundary  of 
the  county,  in  W  26'  N.  lat,  1"  66'  W.  long.;  distant  49  mUee  N.W. 
by  N.  from  Derby,  176  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and 
193  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  and  Manchester  Sheffield  and 
Lincolnshire  railways.  The  population  of  the  township  of  Glossop 
in  1861  was  6467 ;  that  of  the  entire  parish,  which  contains  49,960 
acres,  and  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  county,  and  one  of  the  most 
sztensiTe  in  England,  was  28,626.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
.  arohdeaconzy  of  Derby  and  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Glossop  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  10  townships  and  hamlets,  foroung  a  part  of  Glossop 
parish,  with  an  area  of  20,807  acres  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  19,580. 

The  cotton  manufacture,  which  is  carried  on  more  extensively  in 
Glossop  than  in  any  other  Ijerbyshire  town,  gives  employment  to 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  About  50  cotton-mills  are  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood ;  there  are  also  woollen-mills,  paper-mills,  iron-foundries, 
dye-works,  and  bleach-fields.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are 
chapels  for  Independents  and  other  Dissenters.  A  charity  for  clothing 
24  poor  men  and  women  was  founded  by  Joseph  Hague,  Eaq.  There 
is  a  savings  bank.  Melandra  Castle,  situated  on  an  eminence  near 
the  town,  is  the  site  of  a  Roman  station ;  the  works  appear  to  have 
been  nearly  square,  366  feet  by  336  feet ;  the  ramparts,  parts  of  the 
ditch,  and  other  portions  may  be  distinguished.  A  Koman  road 
called  the  Doctor's  Gate  runs  from  Melandra  Custle  to  Brough. 

GLOUCESTER,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Gloucester,  an 
episcopal  city,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence 
on  the  left  honk  of  the  river  Severn,  in  5V  62'  N.  hit.,  2**  14' 
W.  long.,  distant  102  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  114 
miles  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  city  and 
parliamentary  borough  of  Gloucester  in  1851  was  17,672.  Gloucester 
is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ; 
and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  livings 
are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Gloucester  and  diocese  of  Gloucester  and 
BristoL  Gloucester  Poor-Law  Union  contains  87  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  29,256  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of 
81,664. 

The  origin  of  this  eity  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Britons,  by 
whom  it  was  called  '  Caer  Gloew.'  Shortly  after  the  invasion  of  the 
country  under  Chiudius,  A.D.  44,  the  city  became  subjected  to  the 
Homans,  who  established  a  colony  here  as  a  check  upon  the  Silures, 
or  inhabitants  of  South  Wales,  and  called  it  Colonia  Glevum. 
Numerous  Roman  antiquities,  including  some  fine  specimens  of 
tesseluted  pavement,  and  a  statera,  or  Roman  steeljard,  have  been 
discovered  at  various  times,  particularly  in  the  suburb  of  King's 
Holm,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  tiie  site  of  the  Roman  settle- 
mentu  Several  Roman  roads  passed  through  or  near  Gloucester. 
The  citv  surrendered  to  the  West  Saxons  about  677,  and  by  them 
was  called  *  Gleau-Ceaster,'  whence  its  present  nama  is  derived. 
About  680,  Wulpher,  son  of  King  Penda,  founded  tiie  monastery  of 
St  Peter,  and  so  far  improved  the  city,  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  8th  century,  according  to  Bede,  it  was  considered  **  one  of  the 
noblest  of  the  kingdom."  It  however  repeatedly  suffered  from  fire 
and  from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  In  1087  Gloucester  was  almost 
wholly  destroyed  during  the  contest  between  William  Rufus  and  the 
adherento  of  his  brother  Robert  In  1263  it  was  the  scene  of  many 
battles  between  Henry  III.  and  the  barons,  whom  he  had  offended  by 
appointing  a  foreigner  to  the  office  of  constable  of  Gloucester  Castle. 
In  1641-2  it  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  and  bade  defiance 
to  the  king,  with  an  army  of  80,000  men ;  by  way  of  punishment  for 
which  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city  were  totally  destroyed  shortly 
after  the  restoration. 

Gloucester  has  been  represented  in  Parliament  since  the  23rd  of 
Edward  L  At  a  very  early  period  the  city  was  constituted  a  coimty 
in  itself.  As  many  as  27  charters  have  been  granted  to  it  by 
Henrv  II.  and  subsequent  sovereigns :  the  last  charter  is  that  of 
Chiles  IL -dated  1673.  The  city  consists  principally  of  two  inter- 
secting lines  of  street ;  each  extremity  wsa  originally  terminated  by  a 
gate,  and  the  streets  leading  to  them  were  respectively  named  North- 
gate,  Southgate,  Eastgate,  and  Westgate.  There  were  formerly  16 
churches,  besides  the  cathedral;  only  6  of  these  old  churches  now 
remain,  but  several  new  churches  have  been  recently  built 

Of  the  public  buildings,  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  is  by 
far  the  most  important,  and  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice,  not 
merely  on  account  of  iU  great  antiquity  and  beauty,  but  also  because 
it  contains  so  many  perfect  specimens  of  the  various  styles  of  archi- 
tecture which  characterised  the  diflferent  periods  in  which  the  several 
portions  were  erected.  The  most  ancient  parts  are  the  crypt,  the 
chapels  surrounding  the  choir,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  nave,  built 
between  1058  and  1089,  the  south  aisle  and  transept  in  1810-1880, 
the  doistets  in  186M890,  and  the  lady  chapel  towards  the  close  of 


the  16th  century.  The  fine  tower,  snrimoimted  by  four  pianaclas  of 
the  most  delicate  workmanship,  is  of  somewhat  more  rscent  data 
The  extreme  length  of  the  cathedral  is  427  feet,  Ihe  extreme  breadth 
154  feet  The  tower  is  223  feet^in  height.  Among  the  namerotis 
monuments  in  the  interior  are  those  of  Robert,  son  of  William  th« 
Conqueror,  who,  together  with  his  brother  Ridiard,  was  interred 
here ;  that  of  Edward  II.  in  white  alabaster ;  that  of  Robert  Rsikes^ 
the  founder  of  Sunday-schools ;  and  a  marble  statue  of  Dr.  Edward 
Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  yacciuation.  The  cathedral  has  recently 
undergone  considerable  repairs  and  restoration.  The  College  Library, 
formerly  the  abbey  chapter-house,  was  appropriated  for  thm  reoepUon 
of  the  library  formed  by  Sir  Matthew  Hsle  and  othera  The  CoUe^ 
school-room  is  an  apartment  over  the  audit-room  at  the  end  of  the 
north  transept  The  Episcopal  palace  adjoins  the  catiiedral  at  the 
west  end.  In  St  Mary's-square,  a  short  distance  from  the  oathedraly 
is  a  monument  to  Bishop  Hooper,  who  Buffered  martyrdom  here  in 
the  reign  of  Mary. 

Of  the  Gloucester  parish  churches,  that  of  St  Haiy  de  Lode  was 
enlarged  and  almost  rebuilt  in  1826 ;  St  Michael's  has  a  square  tower 
at  the  west  end ;  St  Mary  de  C^pt  is  cruciform,  with  nave,  transept^ 
and  aisles,  and  a  pinnacled  and  ornamented  tower  rising  from  the  inter- 
section of  the  cross;  St.  John's  is  a  comparatively  reeent  erection  oa 
the  site  of  a  chui-ch  of  very  ancient  date.  The  Independents,  Baptists^ 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Oouneiion,  QoakerSy 
lioman  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Unitarians  have  places  of  worship.  There 
are  three  public  Bcho<^  namely,  tUe  College  school,  the  Bine-Coat, 
and  the  Free  Grammar  school  of  St  Mary  de  Crypt  The  Crypt 
school,  founded  in  1639,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  SOl  a 
year,  and  has  two  exhibitions  of  501.  a  year  each,  tenable  during  8 
years,  for  the  maintenance  of  two  scholars  at  Pembroke  College^ 
Oxford.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1353  was  26.  The  College  aohod 
was  founded  in  1536,  and  has  long  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  as 
a  classical  seminary.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1868  was  76.  Tha 
Blue-Coat  school,  in  which  20  boys  are  supported  and  educated,  was 
founded  in  1666  by  Sir  Thomas  l:ich,  and  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  corporation,  who  appoint  a  master  and  matron.  There  are  «Jto 
National  and  British  schools.  Several  hospitals  of  ancient  founda- 
tion are  now  under  the  management  of  trustees,  with  endowments 
amoonting  to  upwards  of  2000/.  annually.  There  are  also  in  Gloucester 
the  county  in&rmary,  supported  by  voluntary  donations ;  a  lunatio 
asylum ;  an  eye  institution;  a  house  of  industry,  and  a  savinips  bank. 

The  county-hall,  in  Westgate-street  wherein  the  courts  of  aeasions 
are  held,  is  a  fine  building  with  a  poi-tioo  of  Ionic  columns,  erected  by 
Robert  Smirke  in  1814.  The  county  jail  occupies  the  site  of  the 
aucient  castle,  and  consists  of  a  penitentiary,  bridewell,  and  aheiiff*a 
prison.  The  assises  for  the  county  and  a  county  court  are  held  in 
Gloucester.  A  commodious  cattle  market  has  been  recently  erected 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  10,0002.  The  market-days  are  Wednesday  and 
Saturday;  fairs  are  held  on  April  5tb,  July  6th,  September  2{ith, 
and  November  28th,  for  horses,  cattle,  ic.,  and  particularly  for  aheese. 
There  is  a  monthly  market  for  live  stock. 

The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas,  and  are  well  paved.  Water  ia 
supplied  to  the  city  partly  from  the  Severn,  and  partly  from  springs 
situated  near  Robin  Hood's  Hill,  abont  two  miles  from  Gloucester. 
There  are  two  handsome  stone  bridges  over  the  two  channels  of  the 
Severn.  These  bridges  are  connected  by  a  paved  road  called  Over's 
Causeway,  which  extends  through  the  rich  pasture  laud  of  the  island. 
Hot  and  cold  baths  have  been  established  in  the  city.  Soap  ia 
manufactured;  cutlery  goods  are  made^  and  there  is  a  very  old  bell 
foundry. 

The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  large  and  most  fertile  district  It 
has  water  commuuicatiou  with  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
improvements  in  the  navigation  of  the  Severn,  with  the  eompletioa 
of  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal,  by  which  vessels  of  600  tons 
burden  can  come  up  to  the  city,  have  added  considerably  to  its  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce.  A  quay,  with  wharfs  for  loading  and  dis- 
charging vessels,  extends  about  1000  feet  along  the  lefc  bank  of  the 
Severn.  Much  business  is  now  done  in  foreign  wheat,  and  many  ware- 
houses for  the  storage  of  grain.  West  Lidian  produce^  and  other 
merchandise,  have  been  erected  near  the  dock.  Timber  is  largely 
imported.  The  custom-house  receipts  in  1827  amounted  to  2,d36t ; 
in  1851  the  amount  was  93,1392.  The  shipping  returns  for  the  port 
of  Gloucester  for  the  year  1853  are  as  follows : — VesBek  registered 
under  60  tons,  276  of  7687  tons  aggregate  burden ;  above  60  tons,  74 
of  11,200  tons;  and  2  steam-vessels  of  64  tons.  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  at  the  port  during  1853  were 
as  follows :— Coastwise,  sailing-vessels,  inwards,  1226,  tonnage  60,851; 
outwards,  2355,  tonnage  90,467 ;  steam-vessels,  inwards,  29,  tonnage 
1778 ;  outwards,  67,  tonnage  3214 :  Colonial,  inwards,  86,  tonnage 
37,108;  outwards,  31,  tonnage  10,539 :  Foreign,  British  vessel  inwards^ 
107,  tonnage  21,207 ;  foreign  vessels  247,  tonnage  46,760 ;  outward^ 
British  vessels,  42,  tonnage  11,056;  foreign  vessels,  94,  tonnage 
24,270. 

Although  suffragan  bishops  of  Gloucester  are  mentioned  as  early  as 
1223,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  city  was  erected  into  a  bishopric, 
with  dean  and  chapter,  tiU  1641,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL  The 
bishoprio  of  Gloucester  was  united  with  that  of  Bristol  in  1886.  I'he 
diocese  of  Gloueeslec  and  Biisiol  is  in  the  piovines  of  Ganfterbury  i 
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it  exieofU  over  GloucMtersliire,  the  city  and  daaaery  of  Bristol,  and 
p«rta  of  SomersetBhire  and  Wilt^ire,  and  comprises  442  benefices.  It 
is  divided  into  two  archdeaconries,  Bristol  and  Qloucester.  The 
chapter  of  Qloucester  consists  of  a  dean,  archdeacon,  4  canons,  10 
honoraiy  oanons,  8  minor  canons,  and  a  chancellor.  The  chs4>ter  of 
Bristol  consistB  of  a  dean,  cu-chdeocon,  6  canon?,  6  honorary  canonii, 
3  minor  canons,  and  a  chancdlor.  The  income  of  the  bishop  is  fixed 
8t370(ML 

(Gongfa'i  Oamden,  Britannia;  Desci'iptum  of  ike  OUyof  Gloucester; 
PoriioMMdmry  Papers.) 

QLOUCESTERSHIlEtE,  an  inland  county  of  England,  situated  in 
the  south-west  part  of  the  island.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  Oxfordshire, 
y.  by  Warwiokshire  and  Worcestershire,  W.  by  Herefordshire  and 
Monmouthshire,  and  S.  by  Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire.  Small 
detached  pieces  ol  land,  which  were  formerly  reckoned  as  part  of 
Glouoestetahire,  were  by  the  Act  7  and  8  Vict.  cap.  61,  annexed  to  the 
eoanties  in  which  they  are  respectively  situated.  By  the  same  Act 
small  portions  fonsfirly  reck<med  as  belonging  to  Wiltshire  and 
Worceetershire,  but  situated  in  Gloucestershire,  were  declared  to  be 
portions  of  that  county. 

Gloucestershire  lies  between  tV  25'  and  52M1'  N.  lat.,  l*"  87'  and 
%*  41'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  noHfa-east  to  south-west  is 
60  miles,  and  is  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  48  miles.  The  area  is 
about  1258  squaie  miles,  or  805,102  acres.  The  population  in  1851 
was  458,805. 

Surface,  Sydn^gvaf^y,  and  Commtmieations. — The  county  is 
naturally  divided  into  three  distinct  diatricts,  of  very  different  charao- 
ter,  which  may  respectiveiy  be  termed  the  Hill,  the  Vale,  and  the 
Forest  districts.  The  hill  distiict  is  formed  by  a  range  of  hig^  land 
running  entirely  through'  the  county  from  north-east  to  the  south 
and  south-west.  Its  course  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  A. von  and  Severn, 
at  a  distance  varying  from  6  miles  to  10  miles,  and  running  in  a  line 
from  Chipping  Campden  to  Broadway  Beacon  (1086  feet  high), 
Wiodicombe,  and  Cleeve  station  (1184  feet),  on  to  Cheltenham.  Tiiis 
range,  which  is  called  the  Cotswold  Hills,  divides  the  basin  of  the 
Severn  from  the  basin  of  the  Thames.  The  extensive  vale  which  lies 
between  the  Hilie  and  the  Severn  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower, 
or  the  Vales  o(  CHouceeter  and  Berfeeley.  The  former  extends  from 
the  north  of  the  county  to  Qloucester,  and  is  about  15  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  7  or  8  miles  from  east  to  west  The  boun- 
dary line  of  the  Vale  of  Berkeley  is  nearly  a  segment  of  a  circle,  the 
curved  part  of  which  is  formed  on  the  south  and  east  by  tihe  hills 
which  terminate  on  the  north  in  the  Painswick  and  Katson  Hills,  and 
CQ  the  west  the  Severn  forms  the  irregular  chord-line  :  the  extent  of 
tins  vale  from  the  foot  of  Matson  Hill  on  the  north  to  Aust  Cliff  on 
th«i  south  is  25  miles,  and  its  medium  breadth  is  not  quite  4  miles. 
On  the  west  of  the  Severn,  and  entirely  divided  by  it  from  the  rest 
of  the  county,  is  the  Forest  district,  which  has  an  irregular  surface, 
and  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Forest  of  Dean,  great  part  of  which  is 
still  crows  property.  The. forest  is  limited  accoi*diogto  the  perambu- 
lations made  in  Uie  12th  of  Henry  III.  and  10th  of  Edward  L  Since 
that  time  many  encroachments  or  gprants  of  freehold  property  have 
been  made  on  it,  but  the  quantity  of  ground  still  retained  by  the 
crown  is  above  S0,000  acres.  The  government  of  the  forest  is  vested  in  a 
lord  warden,  who  is  constable  of  the  castle  of  St.  Briavel's,  6  deputy 
wardens,  and  other  officers.  The  whole  forest  is  extra-parochial,  and 
its  inhabitants  are  exempted  from  rates  and  taxes,  have  free  liberty  of 
pasturage,  the  privilege  of  sinking  mines,  and  access  to  the  woods  and 
timber  for  their  works.  One-eixth  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  is 
due  to  the  king.  The  general  appearance  of  the  Forest  of  Bean  is 
picturssque ;  and  it  abounds  with  apple  ordiards,  the  cider  made  from 
which  is  in  considerable  repute. 

The  principal  rivers  in  Gloucestershire  are  the  Severn,  the  Wye, 
the  Lower  and  the  Upper  Avon,  the  Prome,  the  Thames,  the  Calne, 
the  Windnish,  and  the  Ledden.  The  Sev«m  enters  the  county  from 
the  north  a  little  to  the  west  of  Tewkesbury,  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Upper  Aron,  and  the  united  stream  tcJces  a  winding  soutb- 
Bonth'Wflrt  eouise  to  Qloucester  and  Newnham,  below  which  it  widens 
considerably,  passes  near  Berkeley,  and  at  length  becomes  a  broad 
natnary,  into  which  the  Wye  and  the  Lower  Avon  fall.  From  its 
CDtraBoe  into  the  county  to  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  the  Severn,  fol- 
lowing its  windings,  is  60  miles  long.  In  the  estuary  of  this  river, 
oppoi^  the  mouth  of  the  Lower  Avon,  the  tide  rises  42  feet  [Sevebn.] 
The  Wye  forma  the  boundary  between/Gloucestershire  and  Monmouth- 
■hin  and  a  small  part  of  Herefordshire,  bounding  the  south-east  of 
Herefordflhira  for  11  miles  and  the  east  of  Monmouthshire  for  21  miles 
of  its  course.  At  Chepstow,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wye,  the  tide 
•ometunea  rises  60  feet  The  Lower  Avon  forms  the  boundary  on  the 
south-west  for  about  18  miles  between  Gloucestershire  and  Somerset- 
shire, passes  through  Bristol,  and  falls  into  the  sestuary  of  the  Severn, 
after  a  ooune  of  about  7  mUes  north-west  from  that  city.  The  Upper 
Avon  divides  a  yery  small  part  of  this  county  from  Warwickshire 
on  the  nwth-east,  and  after  a  winding  course  through  a  small  part  of 
Warwickshire  and  Woroestershure,  flows  in  this  county  for  5  miles,  till 
it  falls  into  the  Serem  near  Tewkesbury.  The  Korth  Frome,  a  small 
straam  which  rises  a  little  south-west  of  Wiokwar,  passes  near  Lron 
Aeton  and  Stapleton,  enters  Bristol  on  the  north  side  of  the  dty,  and 
passing  through  its  centre  falls  into  the  floating-dook  of  tiie  Avon. 


In  its  short  course  it  supplies  a  number  of  mills  and  manufactories, 
and  in  it«i  last  lialf-mile  is  used  as  a  dock  and  harbour.  The  Ledden, 
which  has  its  source  in  Hei-cfordshire,  a  few  miles  north  of  Ledbury, 
enters  this  county  near  Donnington,  and  after  a  south-east  course, 
passing  by  Dymock,  falls  into  the  east  branch  of  the  Severn  at  Alney 
Island ;  its  course  through  this  county  is  about  16  milea  The  Stroud 
rises  near  Brimpsfield,  passes  on  to  Stroud,  and  joins  the  Severn 
7  miles  south-west  from  Gloucester.  The  Windrush  rises  near  Winch- 
combe,  and  taking  a  south-east  and  then  an  east  course  passes  into 
Oxfordshire,  a  mile  or  two  west  of  Burford.  The  Calne.  or  Colne, 
one  of  the  principi\l  streams  which  unite  in  forming  the  Thames,  has 
its  source  a  little  to  the  cast  of  Cheltenham,  and,  taking  a  winding 
course  to  the  south-east,  passes  by  Shipton,  Withington,  Colne,  and 
Fairford,  and  joins  the  other  streams  which  unite  with  the  Thames  at 
Lechlade.  The  Leach,  another  small  tributary  of  the  Thames  at 
Lechlade,  lises  near  North  Leach. 

One  of  tlie  sources  of  the  Thames,  or  (as  it  is  frequently  called  in 
its  upper  part)  the  Isis,  is  at  Thames  Head,  near  the  road  from  Ciren- 
cester to  Tetbury.  This  stream  immediately  passes  into  Wiltshire, 
and  soon  joins  the  Swill  brook,  which,  united  with  another  stream 
from  another  source  of  the  Thames,  passes  by  Cricklade  (m  Wilt* 
shire),  near  which  pkce  it  joins  the  Chum,  the  head  stream  of  the 
Thames,  which  rises  at  Seveu  Springs,  3  miles  from  Cheltenham,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  hilU,  and  passes  Cirencester.  From  Cricklade  the 
Thames  flows  to  Lechlade,  and  becomes  for  a  few  miles  the  boundary 
between  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire.  From  the  source  of  the 
Churn  to  Cricklade  the  stream  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  from 
Cricklade  to  Lcdilade  it  is  9  ^  miles :  at  Lechlade  it  becomes  navigable, 
[Thaues.] 

The  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  connects  the  two  great  navigable 
rivers.  It  commences  at  Lechlade,  and  joins  the  Stroudwater  Canal 
at  Wallbridge,  near  Stroud.  Its  whole  length  from  Lechlade  to  Wall- 
bridge  is  30  miles  7  chains.  At  Siddington  St  Mary  a  branch  about 
a  mile  in  length  runs  to  Cirencester  from  this  canal ;  and  at  Latton  it 
is  joined  by  a  branch  of  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal.  The  Stroud- 
water Canal  commences  at  the  Severn,  near  Framiload,  about  7  miles 
from  Gloucester,  and  thence  runs  in  a  south-east  direction,  terminat- 
ing in  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  at  Wallbridge.  The  length  is 
rather  more  than  8  miles,  with  a  rise  of  102  feet  5  inches.  The 
Hereford  Canal,  which  was  intended  to  connect  the  towns  of  Glou- 
cester and  Hereford,  is  not  completed,  reaching  only  from  Gloucester 
to  Ledbury,  a  distance  of  18  miles.  The  Gloucester  and  Berkeley 
Canal,  by  which  the  navigation  up  to  Gloucester  is  shortened  11 4  miles, 
was  projected  in  1793 ;  but  it  was  not  completed  till  1826.  From  the 
basin  of  this  canal  in  Gloucester  a  railway  for  coals,  &c.,  runs  to 
Cheltenham,  a  distance  of  9  miles. 

The  high  road  from  London  to  Gloucester,  and  thence  through 
Herefordshire  and  South  Wales,  enters  this  county  at  Latton,  near 
Cricklade,  and  passing  through  Cirencester  and  Gloucester,  leave?  the 
county  about  4  miles  short  of  Ross.  The  road  from  London  to 
Cheltenham  and  so  on  to  Tewkesbury,  thence  branching  through 
Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire,  enters  the  county  at  Little  Barring- 
ton,  about  10  miles  from  North  Leach.  The  London  road  to  Bristol, 
and  theuce  to  the  west  of  England,  enters  the  county  at  Marshfield! 
The  direct  road  between  Bristol  and  Gloucester  is  continued  with 
numerous  branches  to  the  north  and  to  Liverpool.  The  rood  between 
Gloucester  and  Cheltenham  leads  also,  with  numerous  branches  in  all 
directions,  to  the  rest  of  the  county.  A  road  extends  from  Gloucester 
through  the  Forest  of  Dean  to  Chepstow,  and  the  forest  is  likewise 
intersected  by  several  other  roads.  The  Bristol  and  Birmingham  line 
of  the  Midland  railway  traverses  the  county  in  a  northern  direction 
from  Bristol,  past  Gloucester  to  Bredon,  53  miles.  The  main  line  of 
the  Great  Western  railway  merely  touches  the  county  at  Bristol,  but 
the  Cheltenham  branch,  which  enters  the  county  near  Thames  Qead, 
runs  past  Stroud,  and  joins  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  line  n  few 
miles  farther  on.  A  short  branch  connects  Cheltenham  with  the 
Bristol  and  Birmingham  line.  Another  short  branch  connects  Ciren- 
cester with  the  Cheltenham  branch.  The  Oxford,  Worcester,  and* 
Wolverhampton  line  intersects  the  county  for  a  few  miles,  passing 
^ong  the  northern  port  of  it  by  Moreton  and  Chipping  Campden 
The  South  Wales  railway  runs  from  Gloucester  through  a  part  of  the 
western  side  of  Gloucestershire. 

Oeology,  Mineralogy^  dfc. — The  whole  range  of  the  Cotswold  Hills 
belongs  to  the  lower  division  of  the  oolitic  series.  The  great  oolite 
forms  a  flat  table-land  on  the  summits ;  and  on  the  western  escarp- 
ment beds  of  fuUers*-earth,  inferior  oolite,  and  marly  sandstone  occur. 
The  summits  of  some  few  of  the  detached  hills  east  of  the  great 
range  are  eapped  by  the  sandy  beds  of  the  inferior  oolite.  The  whole 
of  the  Yale  district  rests  on  the  lias  formation.  The  sou^-west 
comer  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  Uie  coal-field,  which  commences 
near  Wickwar  on  the  north  and  continues  into  Somersetshire.  The 
whole  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  is  a  ooal-^eld,  encircled  by  an  elevated 
border  of  csrboniferous  limestone  and  old  red-sandstone. 

The  fossils  of  this  county  are  extremely  numerous,  and  are  found 
both  in  the  hills  and  the  vales.  There  are  some  beds  near  the  bottom 
of  the  liaft  series  which  occur  in  the  difb  of  Westbury  and  Aust,  in 
which  are  numerous  remains  of  vertebrated  animals :  they  are  well 
known  to  the  coUeotors  of  that  neighbourhood  under  the  name  of  the 
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*  boDO-bcdit.*  AstcricD  are  abundant  at  Pyston  in  Lydney  pariah,  and 
under  the  at^jaoent  difls  on  the  banka  of  the  river :  they  are  alao  found 
at  Laaainjirton,  Dursley,  Sherbourne,  and  Robin  Hood's  Hill.  Belem- 
mtea,  ribbed  nautili,  bivalve  shellii,  coralloids,  anomisD,  cochlea),  and 
other  foesilfl  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  Coal- 
beds,  alternating  with  ironstone,  occupy  the  Forest  of  Dean  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bristol.  Lead  ore  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
county,  but  not  in  large  quantities.  Pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron, 
have  been  found  in  great  abundance  and  in  various  forms  of  combina- 
tion. Lapis  caUminaris,  or  oxide  of  zinc,  is  found  at  Redland,  Yate, 
and  elsewhere.  In  the  parish  of  Abstone,  7  miles  from  Bristol,  the 
bills  rise  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  200  feet  and  upwards,  and 
consist  of  a  series  of  beds  of  limestone  and  petrosilez,  alternating 
with  each  other.  Towards  the  west  a  vein  of  ooral  occurs,  14  inches 
thick,  and  another  of  lead  (both  formerly  worked),  with  a  ma.«8  of 
petrosilez  on  each  side.  The  centre  of  the  glen  is  occupied  bv  a  bed 
of  limestone,  nearly  600  yards  broad,  lying  between  two  beds  of 
petrosilez,  all  dipping  to  the  north-west^  at  an  angle  of  60  feet  with 
the  plane  of  the  horizon.  In  this  are  embedded  lead-ore,  spathous 
iron-ore,  and  barytes.  A  very  superior  limestone  is  obtained  in  great 
abundance  a  few  miles  north  of  Bristol ;  and  the  limestone  rocks  of 
Clifton  are  capable  of  receiving  a  good  polish.  Pellucid  quartz 
crystals,  hezagonal  and  terminated  by  detached  pyramids,  are  found 
in  the  crevices  of  the  stratu  at  Cliflon ;  these  crystals  were  formerly 
in  considerable  request  under  the  name  of  Bristol  diamonds.  A  good 
compact  limestone  is  found  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  Freestone  of 
ezoellent  quality  is  quarried  on  the  hills,  more  particularly  at  Pains- 
wick.  Blue  clay-stone  for  building  is  found  at  Aust  Cliff,  which  is 
composed  of  two  strata  of  day,  the  upper  of  a  blue,  the  lower  of  a 
red  tinge,  resting  upon  a  gray-limestone  rock ;  embedded  in  the  lower 
stratum  is  a  bed  of  gypsum,  which  furnishes  a  plentiful  supply  for 
stuccoing,  &c,  to  the  masons  of  Bristol  and  Bath.  Paving  stones  and 
grits  are  obtained  in  the  forest.  At  Dunley  a  stratum  of  tophus 
occurs. 

ClimcUe,  SoU,  Agriculture, — The  climate  of  Gloucestershire  varies 
according  to  the  elevation  of  the  land.  In  the  valleys,  especially 
those  which  are  sheltered  on  the  north  and  east,  the  temperature  is 
mUd.  On  the  Cptswold  Hills  the  air  is  sharp  and  bracing,  and  as  the 
irogress  of  tillage  has  brought  higher  lands  into  cultivation,  farm- 
iouses  have  been  built  in  situations  which  require  a  hard^  race  to 
bear  the  keenness  of  the  air.  The  children  who  can  be  reared  there 
are  strong  and  healthy,  but  those  who  are  bom  -with  delicate  frames 
have  little  chance  of  life  if  not  removed  to  a  milder  air.  The  Vale  of 
Gloucestershire  is  noted  for  the  early  maturity  of  every  kind  of  ag^- 
cttlturol  produce,  owing  partly  to  tlie  nature  of  the  soil,  but  chiefly 
to  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  hills  on  the  north  and  east  It  is  how- 
ever occasionally  subject  to  very  violent  storms  from  the  Atlantic. 

In  an  agricultural  point  of  view  Gloucestershire  may  be  divided 
into  the  Cotswold,  or  hilly  portion,  the  Vale,  and  the  Forest  including 
the  Ryelands.  The  first  district  traverses  the  whole  county  from 
Chipping  Compden  to  Bath,  and  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower 
Cotswold  Hillsw  The  vale  runs  from  Stratford-upon-Avon  to  Bristol, 
and  is  divided  into  the  vales  of  Evesham,  Gloucester,  and  Berkeley. 
The  Avon  runs  along  the  upper  part  of  the  vale,  and  the  Severn  in 
the  lower.  The  Forest  of  Dean  lies  on  Uie  right  bonk  of  the  Severn, 
eztending  to  the  river  Wye,  which  bounds  the  county  on  the  north- 
west The  Ryelands  are  a  sandy  district  of  the  Forest,  bordering  on 
Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire.  The  soil  on  the  Cotswolds  is 
chiefly  a  calcareous  sand,  a  few  inches  deep,  resting  on  oolite,  a  cal- 
careous freestone  commonly  called  stonebrash.  The  poorest  is  only 
fit  for  sheep  pasture ;  but  the  feed  is  very  sweet,  and  sheep  thrive 
well  on  it  Where  it  has  been  improved  by  cultivation  and  by  the 
repeated  folding  of  sheep,  it  bears  tolerable  crops  of  oats  and  barley, 
and  where  there  is  an  admixture  of  clay  in  the  loam,  even  of  wheat 
The  lower  parts  of  the  hills,  and  the  vaUeys  which  are  between  them, 
contain  a  better  and  deeper  soil,  evidently  made  by  the  washing  down 
of  the  soil  from  the  hills.  Where  the  subsoil  is  impervious,  tl^e  water 
u  apt  to  accumulate ;  but  by  judicious  draining  some  ezcellent  arable 
and  grass  land  is  produced.  The  dairies  in  these  situations  are  pro- 
ductive ;  and  the  cheese  made  there  is  similar  to  the  North  Wiltshire. 
Some  parts  of  the  Yale  contain  a  veiy  deep  and  rich  soil,  as  at  Welford 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  At  a  greater  distance  from  the 
rivers  up  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  soil  is  chiefly  of  a  tenacious 
nature,  which  produces  abundantly  when  well  drained  and  cultivated. 
Siliceous  sand  and  gravel  are  found  in  a  few  spots,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  form  any  considerable  portion  of  the  soil  of  the  county, 
except  in  the  forest^  where  the  soil  is  chiefly  a  decomposed  led 
sandstone,  scarcely  fitted  for  the  growth  of  anything  but  woods  and 
coppice. 
^  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  varies  according  to  its  nature  and  fer- 
tility; and  improvements  have  been  gradually  introduced  of  late 
years.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  other  ordinary  crops  ore  raised. 
Flaz  is  but  little  cultivated,  it  being  generally  prohibited  in  leases. 
Teasels  (Diptacut  fuUonvm)  ore  raised  for  the  use  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  woollen  cloth ;  but  not  to  such  an  eztent  as  they  were  once. 
Potatoes  and  turnips  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
meadows  on  the  Ledden  are  particularly  fertile,  from  the  rich  soil 
Which  this  river  brings  down  from  Herefordshire ;  but  they  are  also 


subject  to  sudden  floods  in  summer,  by  which  the  whole  crop  Is  some- 
times spoiled  or  swept  away.  The  rich  upland  meadows  oontam  the 
best  grasses. 

Gloucestershire  is  essentially  a  dairy  country,  and  has  been  always 
renowned  for  its  butter  and  cheese,  of  which  great  quantities  are 
made,  and  sold  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  London  alone  con* 
sumes  a  laige  proportion  of  it  The  Gloucester  breed  of  cows, 
although  now  eclipsed  in  public  estimation  by  the  improved  short- 
horns and  the  Devon,  has  qualities  which  still  render  them  fiivoiuites 
with  many  ezperienced  dairymen.  The  Durham  short-homed  breed 
of  cows  is  however  gaining  ground  for  the  dairy. 

The  sheep  peculiar  to  this  county  are  the  Cotswold  and  the  Ryeland 
breeds.  The  Cotswold  are  large  in  the  carcass,  and  rather  strong  in 
the  bone,  and  the  wool  is  coarse.  This  breed  has  been  successfully 
crossed  with  the  improved  Leicester,  and  also  with  the  South-Down, 
in  both  cases  with  decided  advantage.  The  Ryeland  or  Herefordshire 
sheep  are  bred  in  the  Forest  district  Thev  are  small  in  size,  but 
larger  than  the  common  Forest  sheep.  They  have  white  faces  and  no 
horns ;  the  wool  is  very  fine ;  and  when  they  are  fattened  the  flesh  is 
of  a  very  delicate  flavour.  This  breed  has  been  improved  in  size  by 
crossing  with  the  Leicester  and  black-faced  Shropshire  breeds,  but 
always  at  the  ezpense  of  fineness  in  the  wool  and  flavour  in  the 
mutton.  When  crossed  with  the  Merino,  the  Ryeland  sheep  produce 
a  wool  which  bears  a  good  price.  There  are  not  many  hones  bred  in 
this  county,  although  they  are  generally  preferred  to  ozen  for  the 
purposes  of  husbandry.  The  duef  supply  comes  from  the  northern 
counties. 

There  are  fine  orchards  in  different  parts  of  the  Vale  and  Forest 
districts,  and  the  cider  and  perry  made  in  the  county  are  considered 
to  be  of  good  quality.  The  Forest  of  Dean  anciently  contained  much 
valuable  timber,  chiefly  chestnut,  oak,  and  beech.  It  haa  been  gradu- 
ally much  denuded  of  trees,  so  that  large  tracts  of  land  are  entirely 
bare.    In  the  forest  and  dispersed  through  the  county,  are  many 

£  reductive  coppices,  which  are  cut  every  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  yearn, 
[any  wastes,  commons,  and  common-fields  have  been  inclosed  and 
improved. 

2>tVmo9i<,  Tcwni,  Ac — Gloucestershire  is  divided  into  28  hundreds, 
containing  351  parishes,  one  dty,  and  part  of  another,  and  28  market- 
towns.  The  hundreds  are  as  follows : — Barton  Regis,  Berkeley, 
Bisley,  Bledisloe,  Botloe,  Bradley,  St  Briavel's,  Brig^twellVBarrow, 
Cheltenham,  Cleeve,  Crowthome,  Deerhurst,  Dndstone  and  King's 
Barton,  Grumbald's  Ash,  Henbury,  Eliftsgate,  Lancaster,  Langley  and 
Swineshead,  Longtree,  Puckle  Church,  Rapsgate,  Slaughter,  Tewkea- 
biuy,  Thombuiy,  Tibaldstone,  Westbury,  Westminster,  and  Whit- 
stone^  with  Bristol,  Gloucester  (city  and  county),  and  Tewkesbury 
town. 

The  market-towns,  ezduding  Gloucester,  are— Berkxlbt,  Biblbt, 
Chipping  Campden,  Chifpinq  Sodburt,  Chbltenbaii,  Cibbhcbster, 
Coleford,  Durslbt,  Fairford,  Lechlade,  Marshfield,  MiKcraKHAMFT05, 
Mitcheldean,  Moreton-in-the-Marsh,  Nbwent,  Newnhom,  North- 
leach,  Painswick,  Stanley  St  Leonard,  Stow-on-thb-Wold,  Stroud, 
Tetburt,  Tewkesbury,  Thormbubt,  Wickwar,  Winchcohbb,  and 
Wotton-under-Edoe.  Those  marked  with  smiUl  capitals  ore  noticed 
under  their  respective  heads.  A  short  account  is  subjoined  of  the 
less  important  towns : — 

St,  Mriavttiy  21  miles  S.W.  from  Gloucester,  population  of  the 
parish  1194,  was  once  a  borough  and  market-town,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  had  many  rights  and  ezemptiona  The  castle  was  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  by  Milo  Fitz- Walter,  earl  of  Hereford,  to  curb 
the  incursions  of  the  Welsh.  The  site,  surrounded  by  a  moat, 
includes  a  considerable  area.  The  north-west  front  is  nearly  all  that 
remains  entire.  It  is  composed  of  two  circular  towers  three  stories 
high,  separated  by  a  narrow  elliptioJ  gateway ;  within  the  towers  are 
several  hezagonal  apartments,  the  walls  of  which  are  8  feet  thick. 
One  of  the  towers  is  used  as  a  pri^son.  The  constable  of  the  castle 
is  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  is  also  the  lord-warden  of  the  forest 

Chiang  CampdcHj  28  miles  N.E.  from  Gloucester,  population  of 
the  parish  2S61,  near  the  border  of  Woroestershire,  is  a  veiy  ancient 
market-town  and  borough,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley.  In  689  the 
Sazon  kings  assembled  here  to  consult  on  the  mode  of  carrying  on 
the  war  with  the  Britons.  In  the  14th  century  this  town  was  the 
principal  mart  for  wool,  and  the  residence  of  many  opulent  merchants^ 
The  church  stands  on  a  gentle  declivity  above  the  town,  in  the  hamlet 
of  Berrington :  it  is  a  hsndsonie  ancient  structure^  having  an  orna- 
mented tower  at  the  west  end,  120  feet  high ;  at  the  east  end  of  each 
aisle  is  a  chapeL  Campden  has  an  hospital  and  several  other  institu- 
tions founded  by  Sir  Baptists  Hicks  early  in  the  17th  century. 

Coleford,  19  miles  W.S.W.  from  Gloucester,  population  of  the 
tithing  2310,  is  a  small  market-town,  consiBting  pnncipally  of  one 
street,  situated  near  the  left  bfmk  of  the  river  Wye :  the  houses  are  in 
general  well  built  The  chapel,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  civil 
wars,  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  Baptists  have  a 
place  of  worship.  The  market-house  was  rebuilt  in  1679.  The 
market  is  held  on  Friday  :  tiiere  are  two  annual  fairs. 

Fairford,  27  miles  S.E.  by  £.  from  Gloucester,  population  1859,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Colne :  the  town  consista  of 
two  streets  neatly  and  regularly  built  It  has  a  Free  school  and 
several  charities.    Fairford  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  ohorobi 
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which  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  This  church  is  cruciform, 
120  feet  long  by  55  feet  broad.  It  contains  some  curious  painted 
glass^  which  is  disposed  in  28  windows  with  four  or  more  compart- 
ments in  each.  The  Baptists  and  Independents  have  places  of 
worship.  There  are  a  Free  school,  two  National  schools,  and  several 
charities.  The  market  is  held  on  Thursday.  Roman  remains  have 
heen  found  in  the  vicinity. 

Leehlade,  81  miles  E.S.E.  from  Gloucester,  population  1878,  is  a 
m&rket-town  situated  near  the  point  where  the  counties  of  Gloucester, 
Wilts,  Oxford,  and  Berks  have  their  junction.  Here  the  Thames 
and  Severn  Canal  commences,  and  the  Thames  first  becomes 
navigable  for  barges  of  80  tons  burden.  The  town  contains  several 
well-built  houses.  The  church  is  a  handsome  building  in  the 
pointed  style,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end  surmounted  with  a  spire ; 
the  pulpit  is  of  sculptured  stone.  The  Baptists  have  a  place  of 
worship.  There  is  a  savings  bank.  A  priory  formerly  existed  here. 
The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  three  annual  fairs. 

ManJ^ld,  a  small  market-town  32  miles  S.  from  Gloucester,  popu- 
lation 1648,  consists  chiefly  of  one  street  of  old  buildings,  nearly  a 
mile  long.  It  is  a  clothing  town ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  malt  is 
likewise  made  here  for  the  supply  of  the  Bath  and  Bristol  brewers. 
Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents 
and  Unitarians.  There  are  an  Endowed  school  and  well-endowed 
almshouses.  The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday;  there  are  fairs  on 
May  24ih  and  October  24th. 

Miichddean,  a  small  market-town  situated  in  a  deep  dell  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  12  miles  W.  from  Gloucester,  population  662,  has  a 
marketrhouse  and  an  old  church.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave  and 
chancel,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end  surmounted  with  an  octagonal 
spire.  There  are  an  Independent  chapel  and  two  National  schools. 
The  market  is  on  Monday;  fairs  are  held  on  Easter  Monday  and 
October  lOch.    Tanning  is  carried  on. 

M<treion-in-the'Mar9h,  a  small  market-town  28  miles  E.N.E.  from 
Qloucester,  population  1512,  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  and 
occupies  a  low  situation  on  the  Roman  Fosse-way.  Besides  the  parish 
church  there  are  an  Independent  chapel  and  a  National  school  The 
market  has  been  long  disused.  Two  annual  fairs  are  held.  Some 
linen  cloth  is  made  here.  A  goods  railway  runs  from  Moreton  to 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

Newnham,  12  miles  S.W.  from  Gloucester,  population  1288,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  rising  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Severn,  which  is  here  nearly  a  mile  across  at  high  water.  A  feny  is 
estabhahed  at  this  place.  Newnbam  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
Korman  times  a  fortified  town  designed  to  repress  the  incursions  of 
the  Welsh;  and  in  ancient  records  mention  is  often  made  of  the 
castle  here.  In  the  contest  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament 
the  castle  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians.  A  sword 
of  state,  presented  by  King  John,  is  still  preserved  in  the  town.  The 
houses  are  chiefly  ranged  in  one  long  street ;  the  church  stands  on  a 
diff  near  the  river.  There  are  an  Independent  chapel,  an  Endowed 
school,  and  a  savings  bank.  Cider  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  are  several  coal-pits.  The  market  is  on  Friday ;  fairs  are  held 
on  June  11th  and  October  18th.  A  small  quay  was  built  here  about 
a  centuiy  ago  by  one  of  the  Pyrke  family.  Some  trade  is  carried  on 
with  Bristol  and  London. 

Patfuwiek,  6  miles  S.S.E.  from  Gloucester,  population  of  the  parish 
8464,  is  a  small  and  irregularly-built  town  on  the  southern  acclivity 
of  Sponebed  HUL  The  church  is  an  ancient  building,  with  a  tower 
and  spire  at  the  west  end  rising  to  the  height  of  174  feet  There  are 
chapels  for  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodiste,  and  Quakers,  an 
Eudowed  school,  and  several  minor  charities.  Freestone  quarries  are 
in  the  neighbourhood  :  some  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the 
clothing  manufacture.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday.  On  the  summit 
of  Sponebed  Hill  is  an  ancient  fortification  called  Kinsbury  Castle. 
Roman  coins  and  other  antiqiiities  have  been  found  here ;  and  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  once  a  place  of  great  strength. 

Wictwar,  23  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Gloucester,  population  966,  is  an 
ancient  market-town.  It  is  well  watered  by  two  streamlets,  over  one 
of  which  there  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  The  church  is  large  and 
has  a  lofty  tower.  There  are  an  Independent  chapel  and  a  well- 
endowed  Free  school.  The  market  is  on  Monday.  A  stetion  of  the 
Bristol  and  Birmingham  railway  is  at  Wickwar. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages,  with  the 
population  of  the  respective  parlies  in  1851,  and  a  few  other 
pazticolan: — 

Afiinffham,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn,  14  miles  S-W.  from 
Qlonoesiter :  population,  787.  There  are  fisheries  here  of  considerable 
importance.  The  church  is  a  commodious  building,  with  a  tower  at 
the  west  end.  There  ai-e  here  an  Endowed  school,  founded  in  1765  by 
lira.  Tate,  two  Infant  schools,  and  some  parochial  charities.  Avening, 
16  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Gloucester :  population,  2821.  The  pariah 
diurch  is  an  ancient  cruciform  edifice  with  a  low  embattled  tower. 
There  are  chapels  for  Baptiste  and  Independento,  a  Free  school,  and 
several  parochial  charities.  British  antiquities  have  been  found  here, 
and  there  are  several  tumuli  in  the  neighbourhood.  Bieknor,  EnglUh, 
19  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Gloucester,  population  584,  is  situated  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Wye,':on  the  western  border  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean.     The  ohurdh  stands  on  ^he  site  of  an  ancient  fortification 
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Coal  and  iron  ore  wrought  in  the  parish,  which  also  contains  some 
good  orchards  and  meadow  lands.  BUtoUf  situated  on  the  small  river 
Boyd,  which  joins  the  Avon  a  short  distence  south  of  the  village,  is 
42  miles  S.S.W.  from  Gloucester:  population  of  the  hamlet  of  Bitton, 
2895.  Coal  and  iron  are  raised  extensively  in  the  neighbourhood. 
On  the  river  Boyd  are  several  flatting-mUls.  Blixkeneff,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Severn,  16  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Gloucester :  population 
of  the  parish  of  Awre,  of  which  Blakeney  is  a  ohapelry,  1512. 
Blakeney  is  on  the  south-east  border  of  the. Forest  of  Dean.  Besides 
the  parochial  chapel  there  are  chapels  for  Independente  and  Baptists. 
Bourt<m-<m4he- Water,  24  miles  E.  from  Gloucester,  population  1040, 
so  called  from  ite  situation  on  the  small  river  Windrush,  is  chiefly 
one  long  street  of  irregularly  built  houses.  There  was  a  church  here 
previous  to  the  Conquest  The  present  church  is  a  neat  structure  in 
the  Grecian  style,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  There  are  a  Baptist 
chapel  and  an  Endowed  school.  The  Roman  Fosse-way  passes  about 
half  a  mile  W.  from  the  village.  A  quadrangular  encampment  has 
been  traced,  and  Roman  coins  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found 
here.  Cam,  14  miles  S.S.W.  from  Gloucester :  population,  1640.  The 
village  of  Upper  Cam  is  situated  on  the  right,  and  Lower  Cam  on  ths 
left  bank  of  the  small  rivulet  Cam,  a  tributary  of  the  Severn.  The 
duitriot  is  agricultural ;  good  cheese  is  made  here,  and  cider  is  also 
produced.  Some  corn-mills  are  in  the  vicinity.  Cloth  was  formerly 
made  here  to  some  extent,  but  the  manufacture  has  declined.  The 
parish  church  consiats  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  with  a  lofty  embattled 
tower  at  the  west  end.  The  Independente  have  two  chapels.  There 
is  an  Endowed  school  Chalford,  formerly  ChaUeford,  12  miles 
S.S.E.  from  Gloucester :  population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district,  2000. 
The  doth  trade  has  been  long  carried  on  here;  this  trade  employs 
several  mills  on  the  river  side.  The  village  contains  many  good 
houses,  and  commands  an  interesting  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Frome. 
The  Thames  and  Severn  Junction  Canal  passes  Chalford  on  the 
south.  The  parochial  chapel  is  a  neat  edifice  erected  by  subscription 
in  1722.  The  Baptiste  and  Independente  have  chapels.  OUeve,  or 
Buhop*8  CleevCf  11  miles  N.E.  from  Gloucester:  population  of  the 
township,  745.  The  village  \b  situated  a  little  to  tiie  westward  of  a 
ridge  of  hills  called  Cleeveclouds,  the  summit  of  which  reaches  the 
height  of  1184  feet.  In  this  locality  have  been  traced  tumuli  and 
encampments,  and  other  vestiges  of  ancient  militenr  works.  The 
parish  church  is  a  commodious  cruciform  structure.  From  the  centre 
of  the  building  rises  a  handsome  tower  crowned  with  pinnacles,  which 
was  erected  in  1700  to  replace  a  spire  which  then  fSBlL  CronUiaU, 
Abbots,  20  mUes  S.S.W.  from  Gloucester,  population  766,  is  situated 
in  a  narrow  valley.  About  a  century  ago  a  tesselated  pavement  woa 
dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood.  Eaatington,  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Frome,  10  miles  S.S.W.  from  Gloucester :  population  of  the 
tithing,  790.  The  parish  church  is  a  commodious  edifice,  with  a 
plain  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  Baptiste  and  Wesleyan 
Methodiste  have  chapels,  and  there  are  two  National  schools.  Near 
the  village  are  some  woollen-mills.  The  Stroudwater  Canal  passes 
Eastington  on  the  north-east.  Prampton-on'Sevem,  11  miles  S.W.  by  S. 
from  Gloucester,  population  994;  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
Frampton  near  Bristol  The  Severn,  in  high  spring  tides,  sometimes 
inundates  the  lower  parte  of  the  village.  The  river  Frome  rises  in 
the  vicinity,  and  is  supposed  to  have  given  name  to  the  place,  Frome- 
Town,  or  FramptoiL  The  church,  erected  in  1815,  is  a  spacious 
structure,  with  an  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  Inde- 
pendente have  a  place  of  worship.  A  fair,  called  Frying-Pan  Fair, 
is  held  annually  on  February  8rd.  The  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Ship 
Canal  passes  between  the  village  and  the  river  Severn.  Iron  Acton, 
25  miles  S.S.W.  from  Gloucester,  population  1265,  so  called  ttoxa  the 
iron  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  situated  in  a  -valley  watered  by  a 
river  which  runs  into  the  Avon  at  Bristol  Fairs  are  held  here  on 
April  25th  and  September  18th  for  horses,  cattle,  pigs,  and  cheese. 
Ki'ng*s  Stanley,  10  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Gloucester,  population  2095, 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  one  of  the  Mercian  kings  having 
resided  here.  Part  of  the  village  is  called  the  borough.  The  clo£ 
mi&nu&oture  employs  some  of  the  inhabitants.  Besides  the  parish 
church  there  are  here  a  Baptist  chapel  and  National  and  Infant 
schools.  LeckhampUm,  8  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Gloucester,  population 
2149,  is  virtually  a  suburb  of  Cheltenham,  from  which  it  is  about 
2  miles  distant  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  structure,  with  a 
spire  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  building.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
of  long  standing.  In  the  parish  are  some  of  the  highest  of  the 
Cotewold  Hills,  which  afibrd  splendid  views  over  Cheltenham  and  the 
surrounding  country.  Lydney,  or  Lidney,  population  2577,  situated 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  16^  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Gloucester,  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Severn.  ^  The  church  consiste  of  a  nave  and  two 
aisles,  with  a  neat  spire  rising*  from  the  West  end.  The  Baptiste  have 
a  place  of  worship.  Coal  and  iron  are  extensively  wrought  here ;  a 
mineral  railway,  with  several  branches,  accommodates  the  district 
between  Lydney  and  Monmouth  on  the  river  Wye.  Lydney  has  a 
small  market  and  two  annual  fairs.  Roman  rem&ins  have  been  found 
in  the  vicinity.  NaiUworih,  14  miles  S.  by  K  from  Gloucester : 
population  included  in  the  parishes  of  Avening,  Horsley,  and  ^nchin- 
nampton,in  which  the  chapelry  of  NailsVorth  is  situated.  There 
are  here  the  parochial  chapel,  and  chapels  for  Independents,  Baptists, 
and  Quakera.    Woollen  cloth  is  made  to  a  small  extent.  j-In  ths 
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neighbourhood  are  some  good  country  residences.  Oldbttrp-an-Sevem, 
25  miles  S.W.  from  Qloucester,  population  of  the  chapelry  724,  is 
lutuated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seyern.  Hemaina  of  two  Roman 
encampments  have  been  traced  in  the  parish.  Puchlcehurch,  near  the 
southern  border  of  the  county,  35  miles  S.S.W.  from  Gloucester, 
population  931,  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  having  been  the  residence  of 
some  of  the  Saxon  kings.  Coal  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  There  is  an 
Endowed  Free  school  for  boys  and  girls,  founded  in  1718.  Sherboume, 
24  miles  £.  by  S.  from  Gloucester,  population  674,  on  the  right  bank 
of  a  feeder  of  the  Windrush,  is.  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  several 
good  mansions  in  its  vicinity,  including  the  seat  of  Lord  Sherborne, 
which  stands  in  a  finely-wooded  park.  Slimhridge,  11  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Gloucester,  population  859,  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  fertile 
land,  much  of  which  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  Severn.  The 
Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Ship  Canal  passes  the  village  on  the  south- 
west Besides  the  parish  church  there  is  here  a  Baptist  chapeL 
StaiiUy  St  Letmards,  11  miles  S.  from  Gloucester :  population,  861. 
The  doth  manufacture  formerly  flourished  here,  and  is  still  can:ied 
on  to  a  small  extent  Some  remains  of  a  Benedictine  monasteiy  are 
in  the  neighbourhood  :  there  is  a  parochial  Free  school.  Stonehotue, 
9  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Gloucester:  population,  2589.  Several  woollen- 
mills  are  m  the  vicinity.  Cloth-making  employs  some  hand- 
loom  weavers.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  a  chapel  for 
Independents  and  two  National  sohoola  The  Stroudwater  Canal 
passes  Stonehouse  on  the  south.  Three  fairs  are  held  annually. 
Sudeley,  18  miles  E.N.E.  from  Gloucester:  population,  77.  In  the 
ohui*ch  of  Sudeley  Manor,  now  in  ruins.  Queen  Katherine  Parr  was 
buried.  Some  remains  still  exist  of  a  strong  castle  erected  here  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  About  3  miles  N.  from  the  village  is  Tod- 
diugton,  a  spacious  mansion,  the  seat  of  Lord  Sudeley.  Ulsjf,  16  miles 
S.  from  Gloucester:  population,  1S27.  The  woollen  manu£ioture 
which  was  formerly  carried  on  here  has  been  discontinued.  Besides 
the  parish  church  there  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Wesley  an 
Hethodists.  Wdfoi'd-on-Avo7^  oU  the  north-eastern  border  of  the 
county  (which  is  here  separated  by  the  Avon  from  Warwickshire), 
85  miles  N.E.  from  Gloucester :  population,  659.  The  parish  church 
is  chiefly  in  the  Norman  style,  and  has  at  the  west  end  a  lofty  tower 
with  pinnacles.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel,  and  there 
is  a  National  school.  Westbury-on-Trym,  34  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from 
Gloucester,  population  of  the  township  1883,  is  situated  near  the  foot 
of  KiDg's  Weston  Hill,  about  4  miles  N.N.W.  from  Bristol  A 
monastery  formerly  existed  here.  Besides  the  parish  church,  a  com- 
modious and  handsome  edifice,  with  a  pinnacled  tower  at  the  west 
end,  there  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Roman 
remains  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity.  A  remarkable  cavern  of 
laree  extt- nt,  called  Pen  Park  Hole,  is  in  Pen  Park  estate,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Westbury. 

Scclesiastical  and  Legal  Juriidiction, — The  county  is  included  within 
the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Gloucestershire  is  included  in 
the  Oxford  circuit  Before  the  Reform  Act  Gloucestershire  was  repre- 
sented by  two  members  in  Parliament  It  is  now  formed  into  two 
divisions,  eastern  and  western,  each  of  which  sends  two  representatives. 
The  boroughs  of  Gloucester,  Stroud,  Cirencester,  and  Tewkesbury 
each  return  two  members  to  Parliament^  and  the  borough  of  Chelten- 
ham one  member.  By  the  Poor- Law  Commissioners  the  county  is 
divided  into  17  Poor-Law  Unions,  namely: — Bristol  city, Cheltenham, 
Chipping  Sodbury,  Cirencester,  Clifton,  Dursley,  Gloucester,  Newent, 
Northleach,  Stow-on-the-Wold.  Stroud,  Tetbury,  Tewkesbury,  Thorn- 
bury,  Westbury-on-Severu,  Wheatenhurst,  and  Wiuchcombe.  These 
Unions  comprise  360  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  688,711 
acres,  and  a  popviation  in  1851  of  418,900.  The  boundaries  of  the 
Unions  are  less  extensive  than  those  of  the  oounty.  The  assises  are 
held  at  Gloucester.  County  courts  are  held  at  Cheltenham,  Bristol, 
Chipping  Sodbury^  Cirencester,  Dursley,  Gloucester,  Malmeebury, 
Newent^  Newnham,  Northleach,  Stow,  Stroud,  Tewkesbury,  Thom- 
\>vury,  and  Winchcombe.  Local  Boards  of  Health  have  been  established 
at  Bristol,  Cheltenham,  Gloucester,  and  Tewkesbury. 

Mawrfactiiiret^ — The  manufactures  carried  on  in  Gloucestershire 
are  numerous  and  important  The  cloth  manufacture  is  extensively 
carried  on  in  a  large  district,  of  which  Stroud  may  be  regarded  as  the 
centre.  At  FmmptonCotterell,  Wiuterbourn,  Bitton, and  Westerieigh 
are  considerable  hat  and  felt  manufactories,  and  some  persons  are  also 
engaged  in  stocking  making.  The  stocking  mauufaoture  is  extensively 
.  pui-sued  at  Tewkesbury,  where  frame-making  gives  employment  to 
Boiue  of  the  inhabitants :  some  of  them  are  likewise  engaged  in  lace- 
makiug.  In  some  parts  of  the  county  there  are  pin  manufactories. 
At  Newland  and  Ei)gli.<-h  Bioknor  tiu-plutis  are  made.  Edge-tools  are 
made  at  Cooley.  At  Moreton  and  a  few  other  places  cheese-cloths 
and  other  articles  of  linen  are  made.  The  large  commercial  city  of 
l^ii^tol  has  several  manufactories  and  works  in  brass,  iron,  glass, 
floor  cloths,  lace,  hats,  soap,  vinegar,  &c. 

CiviL  Uuiury  and  Anti^tie*. — The  inhabitants  of  the  roost  part  of 
Gloucestershire  and  of  Oxfoi*dshire  were  at  the  time  of  the  Koman 
invasion  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Dobuni.  [Britannia.]  It 
appears  thsA  the  Bobuni  were  subject  to  their  neighbours  the 
Catteuchlani  before  they  were  conquer«;d  by  the  Romans,  a.d.  45, 
when  they  submitted  to  Aulus  Plautius,  the  proprsstor.  On  the 
division  of  the  island  into  Britannia  Prima  and  Secunda,  that  part  of 


Gloucestershire  which  Ues  south-east  of  the  Severn  was  included  in 
Britannia  Prima;  the  other  part  in  Britannia  Seciinda.  Afler  the 
subsequent  division  made  under  Constaotine^  the  oounty,  or  the 
greater  part  of  it,  was  included  in  the  province  named  Flavia  Caaaari- 
ensis.  Cirencester  was  under  the  Romans  the  metropolis  of  tho 
district,  while  Gloucester  and  the  hiUs  about  the  Severn  were  the 
great  military  positions.  Gloucestershire  formed  part  of  the  Meroian 
kingdom  under  the  Saxon  dynasty,  and  Winchcombe  and  King's- 
Stanley  are  mentioned  as  residences  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monar^is. 
Under  the  Saxon  kings  it  was  much  harassed  by  the  Danes,  and 
during  tiie  civil  wars  between  Queen  Maud  and  Stephen  it  also  greatly 
suffered.  The  Welsh  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  county  with  many 
incursions  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  in  the  Barons*  War  the 
inhabitants  took  the  side  of  the  barona  In  the  contest  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  it  likewise  became  the  scene  of  warfare ; 
the  result  of  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  fought  at  that  time,  is  well 
known.  In  the  civil  wars  between  the  parliament  and  the  crown 
many  struggles  between  the  rival  forces  took  place  in  different  parts 
of  this  county. 

The  principal  Roman  roads  in  the  county  are  the  Fosse-way, 
Erminesti^t,  Ikenield-street,  and  the  Via  Julia.'  The  Fosse- way 
enters  Gloucestershire  at  Leamington,  proceeds  through  Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh  to  Stow-on-the-Wold ;  passes  on  to  Northleach,  leaving  Bourton- 
on  the- Water  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east ;  then  crossing  the  Calne 
at  Fosse-bridge,  it  joins  Ikenield-street  about  a  mile  north-east  of 
Cirencester,  at  which  place  it  crosses  Ermin&«treet,  and  after  a  few 
miles  passes  into  Wiltshira  Ermine-street  enters  the  oounty  at 
Latton,  near  Cricklade ;  passes  through  Cirencester,  over  Birdlip  Hill, 
to  Gloucester ;  and  thence  proceeds  through  the  western  part  of  the 
county  into  Monmouthshire.  Ikenield-street  orosses  Oxfordshire^  and 
entering  Glouoestershire  at  Eastleaoh  proceeds  to  Cirencester,  and  then 
to  Aust — the  TrajectuB  Augusta  of  the  Romana  The  Via  Julia  led 
from  Bath  across  the  Severn  into  Monmouthshire,  whence  its  eourse 
was  continued  through  Glamoiganshire  to  Caermarthenshire  and  Si. 
David'a  There  are  several  traces  of  Roman  oamps  in  this  oounty. 
One  of  these  occurs  a  short  distance  from  the  Fosse-way,  near  the 
village  of  Bourton-on-the-Water ;  it  is  quadrangular,  inclosing  about 
sixty  acres,  and  on  one  side  a  paved  aqueduct  has  been  found 
Numerous  ^oins  and  other  vestiges  of  the  Romans  have  been  dis- 
covered on  this  spot  Among  these  was  a  curious  gold  signet  weighing 
nearly  an  ounce,  having  the  representation  of  a  Roman  soldier,  sitting 
on  a  tripod,  with  a  spear  in  his  left  hand  and  the  Ronuui  eagle  at  his 
feet  In  the  parish  of  South  Cerney,  about  three  miles  south  from 
Cirencester,  at  Sydney  Park,  at  Sapperton,  at  Frampton,  at  Uley,  at 
Stanley,  at  Chedworth,  at  Combe-Knd,  at  Tetbuiy,  and  at  various 
places  in  the  Foi^est  of  Dean,  numerous  traces  of  the  Roman  occupation 
have  been  foimd  in  the  shape  of  silver  and  brass  coins,  remains  of 
baths,  foundations  and  walls  of  buildings,  fortifications,  encampments, 
&0,  Woodchester,  a  small  village  about  two  miles  and  a  half  south- 
west of  Stroud,  is  much  celebrated  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  the 
Roman  antiquities  found  ther&  A  great  teeselated  pavement  was 
discovered  by  the  digging  of  graves  in  the  churchyard  of  this  village. 
It  appears  to  have  beeu  a  square  of  48  feet  10  inches,  and  in  its  general 
design  of  much  beauty.  In  1795  and  1796  the  ground-plot  of  a  very 
large  Roman  building  was  almost  completely  ascertained,  extending 
from  the  churchyard  to  an  adjoining  orchard  and  a  field  The 
remains  of  two  hypocausts  were  also  discovered  within  a  little  dis< 
tanoe  of  each  other ;  several  fragments  of  statues,  of  red  glased  pottery 
and  of  glass,  various  pieces  of  stag's  horns,  and  numerous  coins  have 
been  found  amongst  the  ruins  of  Uie  buildings.  Very  extensive  and 
beautiful  remains  have  also  been  found  at  Cibsnobstkr. 

There  are  likewise  many  traces  of  British,  Saxon,  and  Danish  works 
in  this  county.  At  Beachley,  a  point  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Wye  and  Severn,  extensive  earth-works  are  still  remain- 
ing, probably  of  British  origin.  Offii's  dyke  terminates  here,  and  may 
be  clearly  traced  crossing  the  road  at  Buttington  Tump,  and  also  near 
Brockweir.  At  Willenley,  near  Chipping  Campden,  is  an  anoiect 
camp,  about  sixty  acres  in  area,  inclosed  by  banks  in  good  preservation. 
Another  ancient  encampment  occurs  at  Gravesend,  about  three  miles 
nearly  south  of  Thorubury,  and  near  it  an  immense  tumulus ;  at  a 
little  distance  is  a  small  square  camp,  with  a  single  ditch  and  vallum. 
On  the  ridge  of  hills  called  Cleeveclouds,  about  three  miles  nearly 
north  of  Cheltenham,  there  are  also  many  vestiges  of  military  occupa- 
tion ;  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  is  fortified  by  a  deep  vallum  extending 
300  yards  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  inaccessible  on  eveiy  side  but 
the  front  Near  Little  Sodbury  is  an  ancient  camp  of  a  rectangular 
form,  820  yards  long  and  200  yards  broad.  In  a  field  adjoining  Gat- 
oomb  Park,  near  Minchinhampton,  is  an  extensive  oval  tumulus  which 
formerly  had  large  erect  stones  at  each  end.  On  the  summit  stands 
a  large  fragment  of  rock  known  for  ages  by  the  name  of  Tingle  Stone. 
In  the  common  field  near  it  are  two  large  stones  set  upright  in  the 
ground.  In  Pen  Park,  in  the  parish  of  Westbuiy,  there  is  a  remarkable 
excavation  called  Pen  Patk  Hola  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  exhausted 
lead-mine. 

There  are  several  fine  old  family  seats  in  this  oounty,  some  of  which 
are  of  very  ancient  date ;  and  there  are  also  ruins  of  castles  and  abbeys 
The  ruins  of  Sudeley  Castle,  situated  about  a  mile  south-south-east  of 
Winchoombe,  are  grand  rather  than  piotures^uii    It  was  buHt  in  tli* 
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reign  of  Henry  YI.  by  Ralph  Lord  Boteler,  on  the  site  of  a  more 
ancient  oastle.  During  the  civ^il  wars  this  castle  was  taken  by  the 
Parliamentarians,  dismantled,  and  otherwise  destroyed.  A  small  side 
chapel  or  aisle  is  now  used  as  the  parish  church  of  Sadeley.  Bad- 
mington  House,  the  family  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Beauforfc,  about 
fire  miles  and  a  half  east  by  north  from  Chipping  Sodbury,  was  erected 
in  1682,  and  is  enriched  with  many  paintings  of  the  old  masters. 
Among  other  residences  which  are  worthy  of  notice  are  Barnsley  Bark, 
and  Oakley  Qrove,  near  Cirencester;  Barrington  Hall,  near  North- 
leach  ;  Blaise  Castle,  near  Bristol ;  Highham  Court,  near  Gloucester ; 
liiserden  Park,  near  Bisley ;  and  Southam  House,  near  Cheltenham. 

SCmtuties, — According  to  the  '  Census  of  Religious  Worship,'  taken 
in  1851,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  the  county  928  places  of 
worship,  of  which  433  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  214  to 
five  sections  of  Methodists,  102  to  Baptists,  96  to  Independents,  14  to 
Roman  Catholics,  12  to  Quakers,  11*  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
Connexion,  9  to  Mormons,  8  to .'  Brethren,'  7  to  Unitarians,  and  22  to 
minor  bodiesi  The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  280,746. 
In  1861  the  number  of  day  schools  in  the  county  was  1283,  of  which 
4S9  were  public  schools  with  41,295  scholars,  and  794  were  private 
schools  with  14,923  scholars.  There  were  606  Sunday  schools  in  the 
coimty,  with  59,154  scholars  on  their  books ;  of  these  Sunday  schools 
824  were  supported  by  the  Church  of  England,  117  by  five  sections 
of  Methodists,  68  by  Independents,  58  by  Baptists,  8  by  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  and  81  by  minor  bodies.  The  number  of 
evening  schools  for  adults  was  26,  with  782  scholars ;  of  literary  and 
sdentifio  institutions,  mechanics  institutes,  &o.,  there  were  16  in  the 
oonnty,  with  an  ag!^regate  membership  of  2809,  and  upwards  of 
14,000  volumee  of  books  in  the  libraries  attached. 

In  1852  the  county  possessed  15  savings  banks  at  Bristol,  Cainscross, 
Cheltenham,  Cirencester,  Dursley,  Gloucester,  Kingswood,  Lechlade, 
Newnham,  Stow -on -the -Wold,  Tetbury,  Tewkesbury,  Thombury, 
Wincheombe,  and  Wotton-under-Edge.  The  total  amount  owing  to 
depositon  on  20th  November  1852  was  935,922t  13ff.  lOci. 

GT.UCHOF.    [CzERNXOOF.] 

GLUCKSTADT.    [Holbtun.] 

GMUNIX    [Jaxt.] 

GMUNDBN.    [Khs.] 

ONOSSUS,  or  CNOSSUa    [Candia.] 

GOA,  formerly  capital  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  India,  is 
filuated  in  the  province  of  Bejapore,  on  an  island  about  24  miles  in 
circumference,  formed  by  the  river  Mandova,  and  stands  in  about 
15"  28'  N.  hit,  78'  51'  E.  long.  The  ancient  city,  which,  being  un- 
healthy, is  now  deserted  except  by  about  4000  inhabitants,  was  once 
a  tfplendid  and  populous  plaoe^  containing  many  mas^nificent  dwellings 
and  a  great  number  of  elegant  churches  and  monasteries.  The  archi- 
tecture of  its  public  buildings  far  surpasses  anything  attempted  by 
Europeans  in  India.  The  palace  church  is  built  after  the  model  of 
St.  Petards  in  Rome,  the  chureh  of  St.  Dominic  is,  or  was,  ornamented 
with  paintings  by  Italian  masters ;  the  cathedral  would  be  an  ornament 
to  any  dty  in  Europe ;  and  the  Augustme  monastery  and  church  are 
noble  structures.  In  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  is  the  fine  monument 
of  St  Ftaacis  Xavier.  Most  of  these  edifices  are  now  fast  going  to  decay. 
Goa  gives  title  to  an  archbishop  and  has  a  diocesan  seminary.  The 
new  town,  nan&ed  Panjim,  stands  5  miles  nearer  the  sea  than  the 
ancient  city.  It  is  a  handsome,  well-built  place,  with  18,000  to 
20,000  inhabitants.  With  the  exception  of  the  viceroy  and  the  prin- 
dpal  Ametionaries,  who  are  natives  of  Portugal,  the  inhabitants  are 
mostly  a  mixed  race,  the  descendants  of  European  and  Indian  women, 
and  aU  of  tbem  are  Roman  Catholics. 

GOAT  ISLAND.    [Canada.] 

OOBAlN,ST.    [Abkb.] 

GOBI,  sometimes,  but  incorrectly,  Oohi,  is  a  Mongolian  term  signi- 
fying *  desert,'  and  employed  to  indicate  the  immense  tract  of  desert 
country  which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Yarkand  and 
Khotan  (SO**  E.  long.)  to  the  Kingkhan  Cola  (120**  E.  long.).  But  a 
portion  of  this  desert  extends  east  of  the  Kingkhan  Obla  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Leao*tong,  more  than 
five  dok^rees  farther  oast.  The  Gobi  lies  between  85 *"  and  45*"  N.  lat. 
Its  mean  width  may  be  between  350  and  400  miles,  and  its  length 
perhaps  not  less  than  1800  miles. 

That  portion  of  the  desert  which  is  partly  included  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  Kan-si  seems  to  contain  the  least  sterile  part  of  it ;  and 
between  the  towns  of  Hami  and  Shat-^ew  (Sand-town)  the  desert 
probably  is  not  much  more  than  200  miles  across.  West  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Kan-si  its  surface  consists  of  loose  sand,  which  is  sometimes 
raised  by  the  winds  into  the  air,  and  moves  along  the  ground  like  a 
body  of  water.  This  country  is  drained  by  the  river  Yarkand.  That 
portion  of  the  Gobi  which  extends  east  of  the  province  of  Kan-si  is 
called  TsrGobi  (the  Great  Gobi),  and  is  somewhat  better  known  than 
the  Western  Gobi :  its  oentral  part  is  a  valley  of  uneven  surface, 
extemling  east  and  west,  and  from  150  to  250  miles  across.  Its  lowest 
part  is  from  2600  to  8000  feet  above  thd  sea-level,  and  is  covered  with 
gravel  mud  small  stones ;  whence  it  has  received  ^m  the  Chinese  the 
name  of  Shamo  (Sea  of  Sand).  The  soil  is  mostly  impregnated  with 
different  kinds  of  salt,  and  the  lakes,  which  are  numerous,  are  brackiiih. 
To  the  north  and  south  of  this  valley  are  mountainous  tracts  of 
country,  wluch  on  an  arersge  may  be  from  100  to  150  milos  across. 


They  are  partly  wooded,  and  contain  in  many  places  excellent  pasturs* 
ground. 

The  climate  of  the  Gobi  is  extremely  cold.  The  winter  lasts  mor« 
than  nine  mouths ;  and  even  in  July  and  August  snow  tsXli,  and  it 
frequently  freezes  in  the  ni^ht 

(Du  Halde,  ffittory  of  Ckina,) 

GODALMING,  Surrey,  a  market-town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
parish  of  Godalming,  is  situated  in  a  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Wey,  in  61*  11'  N.  lat,  0*  87'  W.  long.,  distant  44  miles  S.  by 
W.  from  Guildford,  83  miles  S.W.  from  London  byroad,  and  34 1 
miles  by  the  London  and  South- Western  railway.  The  population  ol 
the  town  of  Godalming  in  1851  was  2218.  The  borough  is  governed 
by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  nuyor.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey  and  diocese  of 
Winchester. 

Godalming  consists  chiefly  of  a  main  street,  nearly  a  mile  long ; 
with  which  the  suburb  of  Mead-row  and  the  village  of  Pemcombe  on 
the  north-east  are  nearly  united.  The  town  is  paved  and  lighted.  The 
town-hall  is  a  neat  modem  building.  The  parish  church,  situated 
between  the  High^street  and  the  river,  consists  of  a  nave  and  ohanoel, 
with  aisles,  and  is  182  feet  long ;  the  tower  is  early  Norman,  the  rest 
of  the  church  is  early  English,  with  later  insertions.  In  the  interior 
is  a  monumental  tablet  to  the  Rev.  Owen  Manning,  the  historian  of 
liie  county.  There  is  a  district  church  which  was  opened  in  1841^. 
The  Independents,  Weslnyan  Methodists,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians 
have  places  of  worahip.  There  are  National  and  British  schools ;  a 
savings  bank ;  and  a  public  reading-i\3om.  A  oounty  court  is  held  in 
the  town.  Godalining  was  the  original  seat  of  the  manufacturs  of 
fleecy  hosiery,  some  of  which  is  still  made  here.  Paper^maktng,  the 
hosiery  manufacture,  and  the  preparation  of  wash-leather  employ 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  Hoops  for  butter-tubs  are  made  in  large 
quantities.  The  Wey  is  navigable  up  to  Godalming,  and  there  is  here 
a  spacious  wharf.  Some  corn-mills,  oil-mills,  and  fttlling-mills  are 
near  the  town.  A  market  for  com  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  fain 
are  held  on  February  18  th  and  July  10th.  for  cattle,  && 

(Manning  and  Bray,  Swrey  ;  Brayley,  Surrty;  OommwuicaHonfi^m 
Godalming.) 

QODAVERY.    [Hindtotak.] 

GODERIGH.     [Canada,] 

GODMANCHEBTER.    [HtJWTnroDOiWHiRS.] 

GODSTONB,  Surrey,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Unioil 
in  the  parish  of  Godstone,  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  Broadmead 
water,  a  feeder  of  the  Medway,  in  51'  15'  N.  lat.,  0'  8'  W.  long., 
distant  26  miles  E.  from  Guildford,  and  18  miles  S.  by  E.  f^om  London 
by  road.  Godstone  station  of  the  London  and  South-Eastem  rail- 
way, which  is  2  miles  from  the  village,  is  27  miles  distant  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Gbdstone  in  1851  was 
1657.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey  and 
diocese  of  Winchester.  Godstone  Poor-Law  Union  contains  14 
parishes,  with  an  area  of  40,211  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  8871. 
The  place  ia  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  quarries  of  sandstone  of  a 
particularly  dumble  description.  The  neighbourhood,  which  is 
picturesque  and  healthy,  contains  several  good  mansions. 

GODSTOW.    [Oxfordshire.] 

GOES,  or  TER-G0E3.     [Bjsveland.] 

GOJAM.    [Abyssinia.] 

GOLCONDA.    [HijfDasTAN.] 

GOLD  COAST  COLONY.  The  Gold  Coast  is  a  part  of  Upper 
Guinea,  but  its  boundary  is  not  exactly  determined.  Geographers 
state  that  Cape  Three  Points  (2**  80'  W.  long.)  constitutes  its  Western 
boundaiy;  but  our  navigators  extend  it  father  west  to  the  small 
river  Asslnnee  (about  5*  W.  long.),  nearly  70  miles  £.  fh>m  Cape 
Lahoo.  On  the  east,  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  river  Lagos  (4*  20' 
£.  long.)  is  generally  considered  as  constituting  its  boundary  towards 
Benin,  thougn  the  most  eastern  districts  are  often  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Slave  Coast.  In  the  interior  are  the  powerfiil  king- 
doms of  the  Ashantees  and  Dahomey,  on  which  most  of  the  smsdl 
states  along  the  coast  are  dependent  According  to  Governor  Hill, 
in  his  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  tk-ansmitting 
the  'Blue  Book'  for  1851,  the  territory  under  British  protection  is 
estimated  to  include  about  8000  square  miles  of  country,  with  a 
population  of  about  400,000.  In  a  despatch  of  April  15th,  1858, 
however.  Governor  Hill  states  that  he  considers  his  previous  estimate 
of  the  population  to  be  exaggerated,  and  that  it  is  probably  not 
more  than  800,000.  The  revenue  of  the  colony  is  derived  from  a 
government  grant  of  40002.  per  annum,  a  duty  of  half  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  all  imports,  and  certain  small  fees.  The  income  for  1852 
amounted  to  6739[.  199.  6id.,  the  expenditure  to  64022.  5s.  Sd.  The 
value  of  the  imports  for  the  year  1852  amounted  to  71,6352. ;  the 
value  of  the  exports  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  159,2502. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  coast  is  the  fortress  of  Accra.  The 
country  west  of  Accra  has  an  undulating  surface,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  level  ground :  the  hills  are  covered  with  shrubs  and 
timber  of  small  growth.  The  coast,  though  rarely  high,  is  rocky 
and  bold.  At  Accra  the  low  country  begins,  and  extends  a  consider- 
able way  to  the  eastward.  It  is  a  fertile,  open,  and  level  plain, 
which  contains  extensive  savannahs  covered  with  high  grass ;  but  in 
some  parts  it  is  thickly  wooded  with  fine  trees.    The  shores  here 
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ftre  flat  and  sandy.  There  are  no  harbours  along  the  coast ;  and  as 
the  surf  is  very  violent^  the  trading  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor 
four  or  five  miles  from  the  beach.  This  coast  was  formerly  much 
resorted  to  by  European  and  American  vessels  for  slaves.  At  present 
it  is  visited  by  a  few  vessels  for  palm-oil,  gold,  and  ivory  :  they  give 
in  exchange  fire-arms,  iron  and  iron-ware,  tobacco,  rum,  Mandiester 
cottons,  and  some  other  articles. 

The  whole  of  this  coast  being  near  5**  N.  lat.,  is  considered  one  of 
the  hottest  countries  on  the  globe ;  yet  the  mean  temperature  is  only 
78°,  and  in  the  cold  season  the  thermometer  sometimes  falls  to  73"* 
or  74".  During  the  Hamattan  season,  from  the  middle  of  December 
to  March,  which  is  the  driest  and  coolest  part  of  the  year,  the  wind 
blows  from  north-east.  The  great  rainy  season  begins  in  March,  and 
continues  to  the  beginning  of  June.  From  June  to  the  eud  of 
September  is  the  warm  season,  which  is  the  most  unhealthy,  espe- 
diuly  the  month  of  August,  when  the  fogs  are  denser  than  at  other 
times,  and  generate  fevers.  In  October  and  November  showers  of 
rain  are  frequent.  Except  during  the  Hamattan  season,  the  winds 
blow  from  the  west  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  from  11  to  3  o'clock, 
but  in  the  evening  from  south-west,  and  in  the  morning  from  north- 
west  The  climate  is  in  general  unhealthy,  especially  to  Europeans 
on  their  arrival  Every  person  is  attacked  by  a  fever,  which  is  called 
the  seasoning.  This  fever  in  many  instances  proved  fatal ;  but  it  is 
stated  that  of  late  years  the  administration  of  quinine  has  been 
found  exceedingly  useful  in  promoting  the  recovery  of  persons 
attacked  by  the  fever. 

Cape  Coast  Ccutle  is  the  principal  English  fortress ;  it  is  situated  in 
5**  5'  N.  lat.,  1**  12'  W.  long.,  and  covers  a  considerable  area.  In  it 
are  apartments  for  the  officers,  and  barracks  for  the  private  soldiers. 
There  are  some  spacious  warehouses.  It  is  built  on  a  rock  close  to 
the  sea.  Near  it  are  the  small  outposts  called  Fort  William  and 
Fort  Victoria.  The  town,  which  is  behind  the  fortress,  is  of  con- 
siderable extent ;  it  has  about  10,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  20 
are  Europeans.  The  streets  are  regularly  arranged,  but  the  houses 
are  of  mud,  and  huddled  together.  Within  Cape  Coast  Castle  is  a 
govemmentHichool,  which  in  1852  was  attended  by  153  boys. 

The  other  forts  are  Accra,  Annamaboei,  and  Dixcove.  Fort  St^ 
James  at  Accra  is  occupied  by  a  small  garrison.  The  native  popu- 
lation is  stated  to  be  about  8000.  The  fort  is  situated  on  the  coast 
in  y  82'  N.  lai,  0°  12'  W.  long.,  and  the  station  is  regarded  as 
among  the  most  healthy  on  the  Gold  Coast.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle  is  the  jDutch  fort  of  Elmina^  and  near  Accra  that 
of  (h-evecoeur.  About  8  miles  E.  from  Accra  is  the  fort  of  Chris- 
tiansborg,  and  about  30  miles  N.E.  from  Accra  Ib  the  fort  of  Fre- 
densborg,  both  recently  purchased  from  the  Danes  by  the  British 
government.  Tlie  purchase  of  the  Danish  forts  on  this  coast  has 
added  considerably  to  the  area  of  territory  under  British  protec- 
tion. Annamaboe  has  been  noticed  separately.  The  population 
is  said  to  be  about  4500.  The  exports  include  the  articles  usually 
sent  from  this  coast,  namely,  palm-oil,  gold  dost,  ivory,  and  grains* 
and  the  imports  include  British  manufactured  goods  of  a  useful 
description,  besides  arms,  gtmpowder,  spirits,  and  wines.  Anna- 
maboe  is  an  entrepdt  of  commerce  for  Ashantee  and  the  interior. 
Dixcove  is  situated  in  4°  48'  N.  lat,  V  57'  W.  long.  The  bay  affords 
accommodation  for  vessels  of  100  tons  to  take  in  their  caigoes.  The 
native  population  inhabiting  the  town  is  about  1200. 

The  introduction  of  civiHsing  influences  to  the  native  population 
of  the  Gold  Coast,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  labours  of  the  Wesleyan 
missionaries.  From  the  despatches  of  successive  governors  of  the 
colony,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  would  appear  that 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  communicating  to  the  natives 
the  benefits  of  an  educational  and  industrial  training.  In  the  year 
1852  the  Wesleyan  chapels  were  attended  by  upwards  of  6000  persons, 
and  about  1200  children  were  in  attendance  at  the  schools  of  the 
mission.  Mr.  Freeman,  the  missionary  superintendent,  established  in 
1851  an  industrial  school  and  garden  at  BeulaJi,  about  8  miles  from 
Cape  Coast  Castle.  In  February  1852  there  were  23  native  youths 
under  training  at  this  establishment  On  December  31  st  1852  Mr. 
Freeman,  writing  to  Governor  Hill,  says,  "We  have  now  about  750 
vines,  and  5000  coffee  plants.  The  lads  in  the  establishment  work 
willingly,  and  behave  well."  The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
expends  above  5000^  a  year  on  the  Gold  Coast  Mission.  Among 
other  evidences  of  advancing  civilisation  may  be  noticed  the  erection 
by  the  natives  of  many  neat  cottages  for  the  residence  of  their 
families,  with  some  pretension  to  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of 
European  dwellings,  and  the  construction  of  several  good  roads  to 
facilitate  communication  between  the  towns  and  villages  in  the 
interior.  The  roads  have  been  constructed  voluntarily  by  the  natives 
under  the  direction  of  the  missionaries.  These  encoiunging  features 
have  been  more  particularly  noticeable  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Abrakrampa,  the  capital,  and  Domonasi,  the  second  town  of  the 
Abrah  tribe  and  district,  in  the  Cape  Coast  territory.  In  some  of 
the  principal  towns  of  the  interior  chapels  for  Christian  wordiip 
have  been  built  by  the  chiefis  at  their  own  expense. 

Governor  Hill  has  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and 
co-operation  of  the  native  chiefs,  by  foiming  them  into  a  kind  of 
legislative  body,  including  the  council,  with  the  executive  at  its  head. 
Each  chief  has  agreed  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of  1#.  yearly  for  each  person 


belonging  to  his  tribe :  from  the  fund  thus  provided  each  chief  is  to 
receive  a  stipend  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  position,  and  from  it  is 
to  be  defrayed  the  cost  of  such  general  measures  of  improvement 
as  the  legimtive  body  may  agree  to  undertake  Besides  the  school 
at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  already  noticed,  the  Governor  has  recently 
established  one  in  the  interior,  which  in  April  1853  had  24  scholars, 
and  he  proposes  to  establish  schools  at  such  places  within  the  range 
of  his  government  as  have  not  been  already  supplied  by  the  Wesleyan 
body.  He  has  also  employed  the  natives  composing  the  Gk>ld  Coast 
corps,  numbering  338  non-commissioned  officers,  rank  and  file,  in 
executing  works  of  public  utility,  giving  them  the  opportunity  of 
attending  the  regimental  school  when  they  can  be  spareid  from  other 
service.  In  this  way  many  members  of  the  corps  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  reading,  writing,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  arts.  By  their  labours  40  miles  of  a  military  road  has 
been  opened  through  the  Assin  country,  directly  into  the  interior 
towards  the  capital  of  Ashantee;  and.  a  fine  carriage-road  to  Anna- 
maboe  was  in  process  of  construction  in  April  1853.  On  this  road 
a  handsome  bridge  had  been  constructed,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
the  granite  for  which  had  been  first  quarried  by  the  soldiers  from  a 
deposit  opened  by  them  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

.(Robertson,  iVbtet  on  Africa;  Hutton,  Voyage  to  Africa;  Adams, 
Rtmarhe  on  the  Countries  extending  from  Cape  Pahnas  to  the  Biter 
Congo;  Monrad,  OemdhldederKUstevon  Guinea;  Parliamentary  Papa-s.) 

GO  LDBERG.    [Lieqnitz.] 

GOMBROON,  called  also  Bunder  Alha^St  a  sea-port  town,  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  opposite  the  far-famed  island  of 
Ormuz.  The  town  was  once  flourishing,  and  carried  on  such  an  exten- 
sive trade  that  the  English,  French,  and  Dutch  found  it  advantageous 
to  maintain  large  factories  here ;  but  owing  to  some  dispute  among  the 
natives,  the  factories  were  destroyed,  and  Uie  place  abandoned  by  Euro- 
peans, after  which  its  trade  was  removed  to  Abushehr,  or  Bushire.  Before 
that  event  the  town  is  said  to  have  contained  30,000  inhabitants ;  now 
the  population  is  reduced  to  3000  or  4000  Arabs.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  mud-wall,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference.  The 
houses  are  flat-roofed,  but  rather  conunodiously  built ;  the  streets,  as 
in  most  oriential  towns,  are  narrow  and  dirty.  The  best  building  in 
the  town  is  the  palace  of  t\^e  sheikh,  which  was  formerly  the  Dutch 
factory,  and  has  been  converted  into  the  residence  of  Uie  Arabian 
chiet  There  is  a  good  anchorage  off"  the  town,  where  a  vessel  may  be 
perfectly  sheltered.  The  sheikh  of  Gombroon  is  dependent  on  the 
Sultan  of  Muscat,  in  Arabia. 

GOMERA.    [Canabieb.] 

GONDAR,  a  city  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  residence  of  the  Kegus,  or 
nominal  emperor  of  that  country,  is  situated  on  hilly  ground  at  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Dembea,  30  miles  N.E.  from 
the  lake  of  Dembea,  or  Zana,  at  an  elevation  of  7420  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  irregularly  built,  the  houses  or  huts  are  all 
of  one  story  high  and  thatched.  The  emperor's  palace,  a  square 
stone  building  flanked  with  towers,  is  the  only  building  of  any  pre- 
tensions in  the  town.  There  are  no  shops  or  bazaars,  goods  and 
merchandise  of  whatever  sort  being  exposed  for  sale  on  mats  in  the 
open  market-place.  The  town  has  greatly  declined  from  its  condition 
before  the  emperors  had  lost  their  authority ;  it  then  contained  from 
50  to  100  churches  (but  Abyssinian  churches  are  not  imposing  struc- 
tures), and  above  50,000  inhabitants.  The  town  has  some  manufactures, 
which  comprise  fire-arms,  sword-blades,  knives,  scissors,  razors,  shields, 
coarse  pottery,  &&  There  is  some  trade  by  means  of  kafilas  through 
Gondar  between  the  southern  parts  of  Abyssinia  and  Massowa :  the 
chief  articles  of  this  transit  trade  are  slaves,  musk,  wax,  elephants' 
tusks,  coffee,  honey,  some  gold,  and  a  kind  of  spice  called  khdld. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gondar  (with  the  exception  of  the  priests 
and  the  slaves)  are  engaged  in  this  trade.  There  are  caravan  roads 
from  Gondar  to  Base  on  the  Nile.  Gondar  is  also  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Amhara,  one  of  the  states  into  which  Abyssinia  is  divided. 
[Abyssinia.]  A  great  quantity  of  rain  falls  at  Gondar,  but  the 
temperature  is  warm ;  the  mean  temperature,  according  to  RiippeU,  of 
seven  months  from  October  to  April  inclusive,  being  69^  The 
lowest  temperature  observed  during  the  interval  was  53'09%  which 
was  one  mommg  in  December.  Gondar  is  situated  in  about  12*  36' 
N.  lat,  87^  30'  E.  long. 

GOOD  HOPE,  CAPE  OF.    [Cape  of  Good  Hop«.1 

GOODWIN  SANDS.    [Kbnt.] 

GOOLE,  West  Ridmg  of  Yoricshire,  a  market-town,  river-port,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Snaith,  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ouse  at  its  jimction  with  the  river  Dutch, 
in  53^42'  N.  lat,  0"  50'  W.  long.,  distant  30  miles  E.aE.  from  York, 
180  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  196  miles  by  the  Great 
Northern  and  Goole  Pontefract  and  Wakefield  railways.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  in  1851  was  4722.  The  livings  are  perpetual 
curacies  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  York.  Goole  Poor- Law 
Union  contains  17  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  36,914 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  13,545. 

Goole  has  only  recently  risen  into  importance.  The  opening  of  the 
canal  from  Goole  to  Ferrybridge,  the  establishment  of  Goole  aa  a 
bonding  port  in  1829,  the  subsequent  erection  of  docks,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Goole,  Pontefract,  and  Wakefield  railway  have  greatly 
promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  town.    The  ahip-dook  is  600  feet  k»ii^ 
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ind  20  feet  wide,  with  18  feet  depth  of  water,  and  will  contain  54 
«quare-rigged  shipa ;  at  the  quays  there  ia  sufficient  accommodation 
for  17  ahipa.  The  barge  dock,  or  dock  for  country  vessels,  is  900  feet 
long  by  160  feet  wide,  and  wUl  contain  200  ▼easels  averaging  50  or  60 
Ions  each.  There  ia  a  commodious  dock  for  large  steam-vessds,  a  dock 
called  the  railway  dock,  a  dry  dock  of  lai^e  dimensions,  and  a  patent 
slip  for  repairing  veaaels.  The  basin  or  entrance  harbour  is  250  feet 
long  by  200  feet  wide,  with  9  feet  depth  of  water.  The  custom-house 
ia  a  neat  building.  There  are  extensive  warehouses  for  the  bonding 
of  grain  and  merchandise  of  every  deacription.  For  the  reception  of 
timber  under  bond  there  are  ponda  capable  of  receiving  upwards  of 
30O  loads.  Coal  is  largely  exported  coastwise,  and  a  good  deal  is  sent 
to  London.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  aa  belonging 
to  the  port  on  December  31st  1853  were  as  follows  :— Suling-vessels, 
under  50  tons,  116,  tonnage  8824 ;  above  50  tons,  896,  tonnage  25,041 : 
steam-vessels,  under  50  tons,  2,  tonnage  27 ;  above  50  tons,  7,  tonnage 
6S0.  During  the  year  1853  there  entered  and  cleared  at  Ihe  port  in 
the  ooasting  trade,  inwards,  1852  sailing-vessels,  tonnage  106,172; 
outwards,  1888  sailing-vessels,  tonnage  100,658,  and  51  steam-vesaels, 
tonnage  7319.  In  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade  there  entered  83 
Britiah  vessels,  tonnage  7658,  and  156  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  15,176; 
with  72  British  ateam-veaaels,  tonnage  12,748,  and  43  foreign  ateam- 
vesaels,  tonnage  7568 :  and  there  cleared  30  Britiah  sailing-vessels, 
tonnage  2SS6,  and  75  foreign,  tonnage  7542 ;  with  72  British  steam- 
vessels,  tonnage  12,675,  and  42  foreign,  tonnage  7392. 

The  gross  amount  of  customs  duties  received  at  the  port  in  1851 
▼as  39,812i.  Ship-  and  boat-building,  sail-making,  iron-founding, 
and  agricultural  machine-making  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
Seyeral  corn-mills,  some  of  them  worked  by  steam,  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. There  are  in  Goole  a  chapel  of  eaae ;  a  lumdaome  church 
with  a  lofty  tower,  erected  a  few  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  8000^,  of 
which  the  Aire  and  Galder  Navigation  Company  contributed  4500^ ; 
chapela  for  Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists;  National  and 
Infant  schools ;  a  Wesleyan  day  school;  a  literary  and  scientific  insti- 
tution ;  a  savings  bank,  and  several  charitable  societies.  A  weekly 
market  is  held  on  Wednesday.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  A 
county  court  ia  held  in  Goole. 

QOORIA.    [Gkorqia.] 

GORAM  ISLANDS.    [Cesail] 

GORBALS.    [Glasgow.] 

GOREE  ia  a  email  island  near  the  west  coaat  of  Africa,  to  the  south 
of  Cape  Yerd.  It  ia  aeparated  from  the  continent  bv  the  Strait  of 
Dakar,  which  ia  about  3000  yards  across.  The  island,  which  is  about  3 
miles  round  and  has  a  bold  coast  on  all  aides  except  the  north,  con- 
sists of  volcanic  rocks,  partly  covered  with  sand,  with  which  has  been 
mixed  vegetable  mould,  brought  from  the  continent.  At  the  norUi- 
eaat  extremity  of  the  ialand  there  ia  a  roadstead  which  afforda  good 
shelter  for  shipping  for  eight  montha  in  the  year.  Goree  belongs  to  the 
French,  who  have  erected  some  fortifications  and  a  town  upon  it  The 
town  of  Goree  is  an  entrepdt  for  the  gum,  ivory,  gold  dust,  oil,  and 
other  products  of  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  continent  of  Africa. 
The  island  is  deficient  in  wood  and  water,  although  part  of  it  ia 
swampy.  The  total  population  is  about  5000,  all  liberated  or  free 
Africans,  except  about  a  score  of  Frenchmen  who  fill  official  or 
mercantile  situations  on  the  island. 

GOR£E.    [Georgia,  Asiatia] 

GOREY,  county  of  Wexford,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  and  barony  of  Gorey,  is  situated 
about  28  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Wexford,  and  60  miles  S.  from  Dublin. 
The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2973,  besides  1420  inmates 
of  the  Union  workhouse.  Gorey  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  25 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  129,704  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  31,281. 

The  town  of  Gorey  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  James  I.  when 
it  was  called  Newborough,  but  this  name  has  not  been  in  general  use. 
The  town  consists  of  one  street  nearly  a  mile  long,  a  shorter  street 
crossing  it  about  the  middle,  and  clusters  of  houses  around  the  point 
of  intersection.  There  are  a  court-house  and  a  market-place.  Besides 
the  Episcopal  church,  there  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  with  a 
nunnery  attached,  a  National  school,  and  a  savings  bank.  Near  the 
town  is  a  fever  hospital  The  market  on  Saturday  for  agricultural 
produce  and  poultry  is  well  attended;  seven  fairs  are  held  in  ike 
course  of  the  year.    Several  fine  manaiona  are  in  the  vicinity. 

GORKUM.    [Holland.] 

GORLITZ.    [LikonitzJ 

GORT,  county  of  Galway,  Ireland,^  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parishes  of  Beagh,  Kiltartan,  and  Eilmac- 
duagh,  ia  situated  m  53*"  4'  N.  lat,  8"  50'  W.  long.,  distant  about  18 
miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Galway,  and  125  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Dublin. 
The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2405,  besides  2637  in  the 
Union  workhouse.  Gort  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  20  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  107,919  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
26,287. 

The  town  of  Gort  is  neat  and  tolerably  regular.  It  is  situated 
in  a  plain,  which  is  nearly  surrounded  by  a  mountainous  country, 
abounding  with  wood  and  water.  Being  remote  from  other  market- 
towns  it  has  a  considerable  retail  trade.  The  principal  public  buildings 
ace  the  pariah  churoh|  a  Roman  Catholio  chapel^  a  district  brideweUi 


and  an  infantry  barrack.  Three  annual  fairs  are  held.  A  stream 
from  Loughoooter  runs  through  the  town  of  Gort  to  the  Bay  of  Ckdway. 
In  its  course  from  the  lough,  both  before  and  after  reaching  Gort,  the 
stream  several  times  disappears,  and  finds  it  way  for  considerable 
distances  by  subterraneoua  channels.  Before  reaching  Gk>rt  it  takes 
the  name  of  the  Blackwater. 

GORTIN,  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Lower  Badony,  is  aituated  on  the 
Owenreagh  rivulet  in  54^  48'  N.  lat,  7*"  18'  W.  long.,  distant  8  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Omagh,  and  118  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  village  in  1851  waa  372,  beaides  241  in  the  Union  work- 
house. Gortin  Poor-Law  Union  compriaea  18  electoral  divisiona,  with' 
an  area  of  111,319  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  17,248.  Gortin 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  secluded  and  very  picturesque  mountain 
scenery.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  here  a  dispensary,  a 
distillery,  and  the  Union  workhouse. 

GORTZ  (Ooritz,  Gorizia),  a  lai^ge  circle  in  the  Kiistenland,  or  Illy- 
rian  Littoral,  in  Austria,  waa  comprised  in  the  former  government  of 
Trieste.  Its  area  is  1124  square  miles.  The  population,  according 
to  the  census  of  the  empire  in  1850-51,  was  192,511.  The  circle  is 
traversed  by  chains  of  the  Alps  in  the  north,  which  are  of  calcareous 
formation  and  well  wooded,  but  a  great  part  of  the  surface  is  level. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Isonso  and  Idriza ;  and  produces  wine,  silk, 
flax,  hemp,  fruil^  timber,  and  a  small  quantity  of  corn. 

GORTZ,  the  chief  town  of  the  circle,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Isonzo,  about  25  miles  N.N.W.  from  Trieate,  and  containa  about 
10,000  inhabitanta.  The  older  part  of  the  town  ia  built  on  a  hill, 
part  of  which  is  occupied  by  an  old  castle,  once  the  residence  of  the 
counts  of  Gortz,  now  a  prison ;  this  part  is  surrounded  by  walls.  The 
lower  part  of  the  town  is  modem  and  well  built  Gortz  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  has  four  churches  besides  the  cathedral,  an  episcopal 
palace,  and  seminary ;  a  college,  town-hall,  a  theatre,  a  philosophical 
academy,  Piarist  coUege,  and  several  other  schools,  including  one  for 
Jews.  The  barrack  in  the  great  square  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  rook 
was  originally  a  Jesuita'  college.  The  Attema  family  poasesaea  the  well* 
known  *  Ronuin  Stone,'  which  aiforda  evidence  that  t&e  ancient  Norica 
atood  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town.  Gortz  has  luge  silk  factories, 
dye-works,  sugar-refineries,  tan-yards,  bleach-grounds  for  wax,  &c. 
Rosoglio  is  also  one  of  its  industrial  products.  There  is  a  brisk 
general  trade.  Charles  X.,  ex-king  of  France  died  in  1836  in  the 
castle  of  Grafenbui^g,  and  is  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent  of 
Castagnovizza  above  the  town.  There  is  a  good  road  from  Gortz  to 
Trieste. 

GOSPORTH.      [CUMBBRLAKD.! 

GOSPORT,  Hampshire,  a  market-town,  sea-port^  and  forlafled  town 
in  the  pariah  of  Alverstoke,  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  Ports- 
mouth harbour,  near  its  mouth,  in  50'  48'  N.  lat,  1*  7'  W.  long., 
distant  14  miles  S.E.  from  Southampton,  77  miles  S.W.  from  London 
by  road,  and  89  miles  by  the  London  and  South-Westem  railway. 
The  population  of  the  town  of  Gosport  in  1851  was  7414.  The  livings 
are  perpetual  curacies  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester. 
The  town  is  governed  by  trustees,  under  an  old  Act  of  Parliament^ 
vacancies,  when  they  occur,  being  filled  up  from  the  g^eral  body  of 
the  inhabitants  by  vote  of  l^e  surviving  trustees. 

Gosport  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  was  a  mere  village,  inhabited 
by  fiahermen.  It  is  now  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  The 
town  is  well  lighted  with  gas.  Gosport  has  two  churches.  Holy 
Trinity  church,  erected  about  1680,  a  neat  and  spacious  edifice,  in 
the  south  part  of  the  town,  and  St  MatUiew's  church,  erected  in 
1846.  The  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics 
have  places  of  worship ;  there  are  National  and  British  schools,  two 
Young  Men's  societies  for  religious  and  mental  improvement^  a  savings 
bank,  an  almshouse,  and  several  charitable  associationa.  A  floating 
bridge  affords  constant  communication  with  Portsmouth,  and  a  float- 
ing pier  enables  passengen  to  embark  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  packets  at 
all  times  of  the  tide.  The  coasting  trade  is  considerable.  There  are 
several  distUleriee,  and  an  extensive  iron-foundry  where  chain-cables 
and  anchors  are  made.  Saturday  is  the  principal  market-day ;  second- 
ary markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  F^urs  are  held  on 
May  4th  and  October  10th. 

About  fifty  years  since  Gosport  was  fortified  by  a  line  of  bastions 
extending  from  Weovil  to  Alventoke.  Within  the  lines  is  the  Royal 
Clarence  Yard  at  Weovil,  containing  the  brewery,  the  victuiJling 
department,  the  establishment  for  baking  biscuit  by  machinery,  and 
storehouses  for  provisions  for  the  Royal  Navy.  Near  the  extremity 
of  the  point  of  land  which  forms  the  west  side  of  Portsmouth  harbour 
is  situated  the  Royal  Hospital  of  Haslar,  erected  between  1750  and 
1762.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  point  of  land  on  which 
Haslar  Hospital  is  built,  an  extremely  strong  fort  and  barracks  have 
been  lately  constructed  for  the  protection  of  the  entrance  of  Ports- 
mouth harbour.  A  deep  creek,  which  intervenes  between  Haslar  and 
Gosport,  is  spanned  by  a  bridge.  Bingham  town  is  a  populous  suburb 
of  Gosport,  containing  many  genteel  residences ;  and  Anglesea,  about 
2  miles  from  Gosport^  on  Stoke's  Bay,  is  a  fashionable  watering-place. 

{Parliamentary  Papers;  Warner,  Bamptkire;  Land  WeLive  Jn, 
voLi;  Communication  from  Ooipart,) 

GOSSELIES.    [Hainault.] 

QOTHAi  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Soxe-Gotha,  which  upon  tbo 
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f^*^.lactlon  of  tliu  direct  line  in  1825  came  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Cobuig.  GoUm  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  about  75 G  feet  above 
the  sea,  near  the  Leine,  a  feeder  of  the  Kesse,  la  50"  57'  N.  lat, 
10*  42^  £.  long.,  and  has  about  15,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  station  on 
the  Thuringian  railway,  by  which  it  is  8  miles  W.  from  Erfurt  and 
£.  from  Eisenach.  It  is  a  handsome  town,  and  since  the  ramparts 
have  been  taken  down  and  laid  oat  in  public  walks,  presents  an  open 
cheerful  appearance.  Its  form  is  a  long  irr^ular  quadrilateral;  it 
has  4  gate^n trances,  5  public  squares,  and  16  principal  streets.  The 
streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted. 

'  The  principal  public  buildinKS  are  the  ducal  palace  of  Friedensteio, 
which  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
terrace,  gardens,  and  pleasure-grounds.  It  contains  a  library  of 
150,000  volumes  and  500C  manuscripts,  among  which  are  14  folio 
Tolumes  of  St.  Bernard's  Correspondence,  and  500  Arabic  manuscripts. 
In  the  palace  are  also  one  of  the  most  celebrated  collections  of  coins 
in  Europe,  comprising  10,000  ancient  and  52,000  modem  coins;  a 
library  of  works  on  Numismatics  of  6000  volumes;  an  Oriental 
museum ;  4  gallery  of  above  1500  paintings ;  collections  of  antiqui- 
ties, the  fine  arts,  natural  history,  ko.  The  other  buildings  of  note 
are — the  arsenal,  the  old  and  new  town-hall,  house  of  assemV>ly  of  the 
States,  and  seven  churches  (the  principal  of  which  are  St.  Maigaret's, 
with  the  ducal  vaults,  and  the  church  of  the  Orphan  Asylum),  all  of 
which  belong  to  the  Lutherans.  The  Gymnasium,  founded  in  1524, 
Ib  one  of  the  best  in  Germany.  Gotha  has  a  training  school  for 
teaehers,  various  other  schools,  and  several  charitable  institutions. 
The  '  Almanac  de  Gotha'  has  been  published  here  annually  since  1774. 
The  manufactures  comprise  muslins  and  cottons,  porcelaiii,  paper, 
doth,  linen,  thread,  yam,  camlets,  tobacco,  beer,  sausages,  musical 
and  suigical  inatrumenta,  toys,  pewter  and  japan  goods,  furniture, 

5unpowaer,  saddlery,  fta  The  large  geographical  establishment  of 
ustus  Perthes  employs  several  hundred  designers,  engravers,  printers, 
and  colourers  of  maps,  which  have  a  vast  circulation.  Kear  the  town 
IS  the  observatory  ot  Seeberg. 

GOTALAND.    [Swedek.] 

GuTttARD,  ST.    TALPa.] 

GOTHENBURG  (Gottenbuig,  in  Swedish  Goteburg),  a  town  in 
Sweden,  is  situated  on  the  river  Gota,  about  5  miles  from  the 
Cattegat,  and  has  about  30,000  inhabitants.  Opposite  the  town  the 
river  widens  to  nearly  one  mile  and  forms  an  excellent  harbour. 
The  town,  which  is  built  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  harbour,  is 
traversed  by  numerous  canals,  which  are  supplied  with  waf«r  by  a 
small  river  called  the  Landal ;  these  canals  are  crossed  by  21  bri^.ges. 
The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  stone  or  bricks  well  stuccoed.  The 
streets  are  regular,  and  intersect  one  another  at  right  angles;  they 
are  well- paved,  bat  without  foot^pavements.  The  canals  running 
ihrough  them  being  phmted  with  trees,  give  to  Gothenburg  a  great 
similarity  to  many  of  the  towns  in  the  Netheriands.  The  town  has 
jfew  interesting  buildings,  and  is  far  from  being  picturesque,  but  from 
the  rocky  hiUs  in  the  neighbourhood  many  lovely  views  may  be 
obtained.  Among  the  most  important  structures  in  the  town  are  the 
new  exchange,  the  cathedral,  the  Swedish  church,  the  arsenal,  the 
town-hall,  the  theatre,  &a  The  town  is  in  a  very  thriving  state.  Its 
commerce  is  extensive.  Its  exports  consist  chiefly  of  iron  and  steel, 
deals,  tar,  pitch,  copper,  bark,  &c.  The  imports  comprise  colonial 
produce,  salt,  trine,  rice,  fish,  &a  Many  vessels  are  built  here.  The 
manufactures  are  numerous,  and  the  town  is  the  most  important 
trading  place  after  Stockholm  in  all  Sweden.  Among  its  industrial 
products  at^e  plam  and  printed  cottons^  woollen-cloth,  sail-cloth, 
tobacco,  refln^L  sugar,  snuff,  glass,  paper,  porter,  leather,  &c. 
Gothenbuig  is  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  Gotheboig-Lan,  and  of  a 
bishop.  U  has  a  College  and  public  libraiy,  public  baths,  a  society 
of  arts,  two  free  schools,  two  orpnan  a^lums,  a  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  several  other  useftil  institutions.  The  harbour  is  defended  by 
three  forts,  and  has  about  17  feet  water.  Steamers  ply  l^  the  Gota 
River  and  the  line  of  the  Gota  Canal  to  Stockholm.  [Sweden.]  In 
1849  there  arrived  fh)m  foreign  ports  1018  vessels;  the  departures  for 
foreign  ports  numbered  1011 :  this  is  exclusive  of  steamers,  of  which 
the  number  that  entered  and  cleared  out  was  88.  In  the  eoastiog  trade 
there  were  718  arrivals  and  li62  departures.  The  popuUttion  of 
the  town  at  the  commeuoement  of  this  oentury  was  only  about 
14,000.  ' 

GOTJ^LAl^D  (Gotliand),  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  extends 
between  56*  55'  and  58*  N.  lat,  18*  10' and  19*  10' E.  long.  Its 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  80  miles,  from  east 
to  west  about  38  miles.  The  southern  part  of  the  island  is  a 
neninsula  about  10  miles  in  length,  connected  with  the  northern  part 
by  a  narrow  isthmus  a  little  more  than  a  mile  acrosa  Gothland,  wi^ 
the  adjacent  islets  of  Fdn5,  Gottska  Sando,  and  a  few  others,  forms 
the  Lan  of  Wisby,  the  total  area  of  which  is  1211  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  43,268  in  1845. 

The  island  of  Gothland  is  of  limestone  formation ;  the  surface  rises 
!trom  So  td  150  feet  above  tiie  sea;  the  coasts  are  indented  by 
numerous  hays. 

The  surface  of  this  island  is  hilly,  and  mostly  covered  with  wood : 
in  a  few  places  swamps  occur,  but  they  are  not  of  great  extent 
The  coasts  are  generally  low.  The  climate  is  comparatively  very 
temperate ;  the  walnut,  mulbeny,  and  grape  ripen  in  the  open  air  1 


in  favourable  situations.  The  principal  articles  of  exportation  are 
timber,  wood,  sandstone,  marble,  and  lime.  Many  districts  of  the 
island  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated;  rye,  bariey,  and  hops  are 
grown.  Its  horses  and  black  cattle  are  of  small  size,  but  its  sheep 
hare  lately  been  much  improved.  The  roads  throughout  the  island 
are  good,  and  the  farmhouses  well  buUt  G:\me  is  abundant  There 
are  ruins  of  above  100  churches  on  the  island,  dating  from  the  11th 
and  12th  centuries.  The  island  of  Gothlsnd  is  separated  from  Faro 
by  Fiiro-Sund,  which  is  hardly  two  miles  wide. 

Withyy  the  capital,  and  the  s'^at  of  a  bishop,  is  situated  on  the 
western  coast,  nnd  contains  about  4000  inhabitants.  It  is  an  ancient 
place ;  but  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown.  In  the  lO^h  and 
11th  centuries  it  was  a  great  trading  city ;  and  to  judge  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  other  coins  found  here,  it  must  at 
one  time  have  been  a  famous  centre  of  commerce.  The  town  never 
recovered  its  prosperity  after  its  capture  and  plunder  by  Yaldemar 
IIL  of  Denmark  in  1361.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  trade  with  all  the  countries  round  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the 
commercial  usages  established  by  its  merchants  (known  under  the 
name  of  the  Ordinances  of  Wisby)  were  long  in  force  in  all  the 
northern  countries  The  town  during  this  period  was  very  con- 
siderable, and  there  still  exist  ruins  of  laige  buildings  in  its  neig)ibour- 
hood.  There  are  no  less  than  18  ruined  churches ;  the  feudal  walls  and 
towers  of  the  town  still  exist  entire  as  they  stood  in  the  13th  century. 
St  Mary's  church,  the  only  one  now  kept  up  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants,  is  a  gothic  structure  dating  from  A.D.  1190.  There  are 
the  ruins  of  a  castle  also,  and  of  several  convents.  These  ruins,  and 
many  of  the  houses  of  the  town,  which  were  constructed  by  the 
wealthy  merchants  of  Wisby  in  times  long  gone  by,  are  highly 
interBsting  to  the  lover  of  gothic  architecture^  Steamers  ply  regu- 
larly between  Wisby  and  Westervik  on  the  coast  of  Sweden,  and  also 
to  Stockholm.  The  commerce  of  the  present  town  is  confined  to  the 
produce  of  its  forests  and  quarries,  and  to  the  expoi-tation  of  rye,  but 
it  LB  rather  active  and  thriving.     It  has  a  good  grammar-schooL 

GOTTINGEN,  a  town  in  Hanover,  is  situated  in  a  broad  and 
fertile  valley  interspersed  with  gentle  eminences,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Hainberg,  a  naked  mountain,  in  51*  31'  N.  lat,  9*  56'  E.  Ion?.,  at  a 
distance  of  60  miles  S.  from  Hanover,  to  which  a  railway  in  part 
completed  is  being  made  through  Gottingen  to  CaaseL  It  is  built  on 
both  sides  of  the  New  Leine,  an  artifical  arm  of  the  Leine;  at  an 
elevation  of  about  470  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  about 
11,000  inhabitants.  The  name  of  Gottingen  first  occurs  in  a  record 
of  the  times  of  the  emperor  Otho  I.  About  the  year  1360,  it 
became  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  league ;  but  it  owes  Its  modern 
celebrity  to  the  university  instituted  by  George  IL,  king  of  England 
and  elector  of  Hanover,  in  the  year  1734.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  ramparts,  which  hav6  been  laid  out  in  agreeable  planta- 
tions and  avenues  of  lime-trees.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old 
Town,  New  Town,  and  the  quarter  of  Masch ;  has  four  gates,  and 
some  inconsiderable  suburbs.  It  is  in  general  well-built,  and  the 
streets  are  mostly  broad,  straight,  and  paved  with  basalt  There  are 
three  squares  or  open  spaces,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  market-place 
with  a  fountain  and  basin,  and  a  handsome  esplanade.  There  are 
three  Lutheran  churches,  a  Calvinist  church,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapeL  The  other  edifices  of  note  are  the  guildhall,  hospital,  obser- 
vatory, and  the  univeraity  buildings. 

The  university,  entitled  the  'Georgia  Augusta,*  was  opened  in 
1737.  The  number  of  students  between  1822  and  1826  averaged 
1481  annually;  between  1831  and  1837  the  average  fell  to  868,  and 
the  dismissal  of  some  of  its  ablest  professors  by  the  King  of  Hanover 
for  political  reasons,  reduced  the  number  still  lower.  In  1845  the 
students  numbered  only  633 ;  in  1850  the  number  rose  to  715.  It 
has  four  faculties :  protestant  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy. 
The  library  contains  upwards  of  400,000  volumes,  aud  3800  nianu- 
Bcripts.  Connected  with  the  university  are  a  miiseum  containing 
valuable  collections  of  paintings,  models,  instruments,  coins,  &c. ;  an 
observatory,  lying-in-hospital,  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  botanic 
garden.  A  new  hall  was  finished  in  1837.  Gottingen  has  also  a  royal 
society  of  sciences,  a  protestant  gymnasium  attended  by  above  200 
pupils,  several  printing  establishments,  a  female  high-school,  a  house 
of  correction,  &a  The  university  is  the  main  support  of  the  town : 
but  it  has  also  considerable  manufactures  of  woollens,  leather,  soap, 
and  candles,  musical  and  scientific  instruments,  stockings,  &c.  The 
linen  trade  is  also  extensive.  Tobacco,  saustiges,  booki«,  and  toliacco- 
pipes  are  important  articles  of  trade.  Under  the  French  empLe 
Gottingen  was  the  capital  of  th9  department  of  the  Lcinok 

GOTTORP.    [ScfiLESWiQ.] 

GOUDA.    [Holland.] 

GOVAN.    [Laharkshibe.] 

GOYAZ.    [Brazil.] 

GOZZO  ISLANDS.    [Malta.] 

GRAAF  or  QRAAFP  REYNET,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of 
Graaf  Reynet,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  situated  on  the  Sunday  River, 
in  32"  5'  S.  lat.,  24*  67'  R  long,  distant  about  140  miles  N.N.  W.  from 
Port  Elizabeth,  and  120  miles  N.W.  from  Graham's  Town.  The  town 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Sneeuw  Bergen,  or  Snow  Mountain. 
In  the  month  of  February  1854  considerable  excitement  was  caused 
in  the  town  and  diatrict  of  Qi-aaf  lluynjt  by  the  report  that  gold  had 


QRACIOSA. 


ORAITADX 


been  dUcovercd  near  the  io\vn  of  Smithfield,  on  tbe  Caledon  River, 
about  160  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  Oraaf  Rey net  town.  The  quality  of 
the  gold  found  was  pronounced  to  be  fine,  and  the  quantity  promised 
to  be  abundant.  The  gold  v%'a3  found  imbedded  in  quartz.  One  nugget 
picked  up  within  the  first  week  weighed  88  grains  :  the  ptirsuit 
however  has  not  been  very  vigorously  followed  out,  probably  be- 
cause the  gold  district  itself  is  within  whit  wos  called  the  Sove- 
reignty, and  which  no  longer  forma  a  part  of  the  colony  of  tho 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

QRACIOSA*    [Azobeb;  Canabies.] 

GBADISKA.    [B082IIA.] 

GR^CLA.  MAGNA.    [Maqka  Gb^cia.] 

GRAHAM'S  TOWN.    [Albany;  Cafb  ov  Good  Hopb.] 

GRAMMONT.    [Flakdbbs.  East.] 

GRAMPIAN  MOUNTAINS.    [Gbbat  Bbitain.] 

GRAMPOUND.    rCoBNWALL.] 

GRAN,  a  town  in  Hungary,  is  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Gran,  in  47**  47' 
N.  lal,  Xd**  45'  £.  long.,  and  has  about  12,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a 
royal  free  town,  and  gives  title  to  an  archbishop,  who  is  primate  of 
Hungary.  It  has  a  strong  castle  on  a  rocky  island  in  the  Danube, 
which  has  undergone  several  sieves,  and  at  the  foot  of  which  are  warm 
baths.  Among  other  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and  chapter^ 
house,  the  house  of  assembly  and  town-hall,  a  gymnasium  conducted 
by  Benedictines,  which  has  about  350  soholars,  three  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  a  Greek  church,  an  abbey,  an  hospital,  and  a  Franciscan 
monastery.  The  eathedral  was  commenced  in  1821,  and  though 
nnfinisbed  is,  it  is  said,  the  most  magnificent  modem  building  in 
Hungary :  it  is  built  in  the  Italian  style,  on  a  height  the  site  of  a 
former  fortress,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  Danube. 
Gran  has  seven  suburbs,  of  which  the  '  Water-town,'  at  the  foot  of 
the  castle,  which  is  connected  with  the  town  by  a  flying  bridge, 
belongs  to  the  archbishop.  The  weaving  and  dyeing  of  woollen 
cloths  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants.  Gran  is  supposed 
by  many  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Romans.  It  is  the  birthplace 
of  St.  Stephen,  king  and  patron  of  Hungary,  and  was  long  the  resi- 
dence of  Hungarian  kings.  The  Turks  held  it  for  70  years  preceding 
1683,  when  they  were  finally  driven  out  of  it  by  John  Sobieski,  king 
of  Poland. 

GRAN  CANARIA.    [Canabies.] 

GRANA'DA,  an  ancient  kingdom  and  province  of  Spain,  included 
in  the  territorial  division  of  Andaluoia,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  province 
of  Jaen,  K.  and  N.E.  by  that  of  Murcia,  N.E.  and  £.  by  those  of 
Sevilla  and  Cordova,  and  S.  and  E.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is 
situated  between  36''  16'  and  SS**  i'  N.  lai,  1"  88'  and  6''  30'  W.  long. 
The  greatest  length  east  to  west  is  about  200  miles ;  the  greatest 
width  north  to  south  is  about  140  miles;  but  the  greater  part  is 
much  narrower.  The  area  is  9622  square  miles :  the  population  in 
1849  was  1,157,584.  It  is  now  divided  into  three  modem  provinces, 
as  follows : — 


ProTiaccf. 

Square  Milca. 

Population  in  1849. 

Granada      .        • 
AlmcTta .        •         •    • 
Malaga   .        .         .     .  ) 

9632 

427,250 
292,334 
438,000 

Total  .... 

9023 

1,157,584 

A  general  description  of  the  provinces  compriwd  in  Andalucia  is 
given  under  that  head.  [Audaluoia.]  The  province  of  Granada  is 
almost  entirely  mountainous.  It  includes  the  lofty  mountains  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  the  Siena  de  Ronda,  and  other  ranges  connected  with 
them.  The  Montes  de  Graoada  divide  it  from  the  province  of  Jaen. 
The  Sierra  de  Sagra  and  Sierra  de  Aguaderas  separate  it  from  the 
province  of  Muroia.  The  only  plain  of  great  extent  is  the  beautiful 
Vega  of  Granada.  ^  The  Rio  Jenil  (X^)  passes  by  the  city  of 
Granada,  below  which  it  receives  the  Darro,  and  then  flows  north- 
westward to  the  Guadalquivir.  Most  of  the  other  rivers  flow  southward 
to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  largest  of  these  are  the  Rio  de  Almeria, 
the  Rio  Adra,  the  Rio  Guadalfeo,  the  Rio  de  Velez,  and  the  Rio 
Guadaljorce. 

2  owns. — The  city  of  Granada  in  the  capital  of  the  province. 
[Grakada.]  Adrot  65  miles  S.E.  from  Granada,  stands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Adra,  where  there  is  a  small  port.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  neighbouring  lead  and  silver  mines : 
populatiou,  7400.  Alhama,  80  miles  S.S.W.  from  Granada,  is  situated 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Tejada,  at  a  great  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Alhama  (the  Bath)  is  frequented  for  its  warm 
sulphureous  baths,  which  are  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  prin- 
cipal bath  is  in  a  Moorish  edifice,  which  remains  unaltered.  It  is  from 
30  to  40  feet  long,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  filled  by  the  water 
which  iMues  from  the  main  spring*  The  temperature  at  the  souroe 
IB  104**  Fahrenheit.  Another  large  building  has  been  erected  by  the 
pwaent  proprietor  to  accommodate  all  classes  of  visitors,  and  the 
whole  seems  to  be  very  well  oonduoted.  The  old  town  stands  on  a 
sort  of  peninsula  nearly  surrounded  by  a  deep  ravine  in  which  the 
river  flows,  and  is  only  connected  with  the  new  town  by  a  narrow 
neok  of  xooky  land,  which  is  now  %  public  wtUls,  and  Mrow  whiob 


water  U  conducted  by   an  aqueduct.      In  the  Moorish  timet  it 
formed  a   strong  position.      The  modern  town  is  tolerably  well 
built.      The    old  town   is   becoming  ruinous  :    population  of  tha 
two   towns,   6280.      Almerick,  83    miloa   KS-S.    from  Granada,  is 
the  capital  of  the  modem  province  of  Almeria.      It  has  a  oon« 
venient  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Uio  da  Almeria,  in  a  well- 
sheltered  bay.      The  town  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  at 
the  foot  of  an  eminence  on  which  is  a  fortified  castle.     The  bay 
is  extensive,  and  the  harbour  was  formerly  of  importance.      The 
houses  of   the  town   are   all  flat-roofed.      Cotton   and    sugar    are 
cultivated  in  the  plain,  which  extends  some  distance  eastward  towards 
the  Cnbo  de  Gata :  tho  population  in  1845  was  17,800.    B^a,  60 
milea  E.N.E.  from  Granada,  occupies  a  hollow  in  the  midst  of  it^ 
fertile  hoy  a,  or  basin.    In  summer  the  heat  is  intense  and  oppres- 
sive in  the  highest  degree.    Baza  is  a  bishop  s  see,  and  has  a  cathe- 
dral:   Uie   popuUtion,    including   military,   is   11,485.      Setja,  63 
miles  £.S.£.    from  Granada,  is   a   busy,    flouriwliiug,  and  increa9- 
ing  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  Gador,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  lead-mines,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the  vicinity.  Smelting 
and  flattening  machinery  have  been  erected  on  the  coast,  whence  asses 
and  mules  carry  the  ore  to  be  exported  from  the  port  of  Adra,  which 
is  7  miles  distant  from  Betja :  population,  9840.    Guadix,  32  miles 
K.  by  K.  from  Granada,  stands  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Guadiaua 
Menor.    Like  Baza,  it  lies  in  a  hollow,  and  the  first  objects  beheld 
on  approaching  it  are  the  gray  roofs  of  the  houses  in  the  midst  of  fruit- 
trees  and  foliHge.    It  is  inclosed  by  old  walls,  and  surrounded  by 
mulberry  plantations,  and  contains  a  cathedral  and  an  old  castle : 
population,  1051.    Muacwr,  75  miles  K.G.  from  Granada,  contains  a 
population  of  about  6000,  who  manufacture  some  woollen  cloths,  and 
weave    woollen  and    linen  fabrics.     Zcja^  80  miles  W.S.W.  from 
Granada,  occupies  the  mouth  of  a  gorge  in  which  the  Jenil  travei'set 
a  narrow  valley  between  high  and  rugged  hills.    The  greater  part  of 
the  town  is  built  on  tho  western  slopes,  the  houses  rising  above  each 
other  so  as  often  to  have  the  floor  of  one  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
roof  of  another.    A  suburb  occupies  the  dopes  of  the  opposite  sierra, 
and  communicates  with  the  town  by  a  bridga    The  town  contains 
three  churches  and  two  hospitals,  and  tiiera  are  manufactures  of 
coarse  woollens  and  paper :  population,  15,00a    Malaga,  55  miles 
S.W.  from  Granada,  is  the  capiUl  of  the  province  of  Malaga.    The 
city  is  encircled  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and  is  built  at  the 
bottona  of  a  wide  bay  with  deep  water  and  sheltering  promontoriei^ 
while  inland  it  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  but  fruitful  plain  backed 
by  vine-clad  hUls.     The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  mole  700  feet  long 
(on  which  is  a  lighthouse) ;  it  is  laxge  enough  for  about  450  merchant- 
ships,  and  may  be  entered  with  any  wind.    The  town  is  spread 
irregularly  along  the  margin  of  the  bay,  and  consists  mostly  of  narrow, 
ill-paved,  and  dirty  streets.   The  cathedral  occupies  aq  elefation  in  the 
centre.    It  is  unfinished,  of  a  mixed  Spanish  and  Italian  architecture 
and  with  a  spire  802  feet  high.    The  city  contains  i^so  a  bishop's 
palace,  four  pariah  churches,  five  hospitals,  an  opera-house,  theatre^ 
bull-arena,  custom-house,  and  oonvict-dep6t.    The  old  Moorish  dock- 
vard  is  used  as  a  store-house.    On  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  a  rocky 
height  is  covered  with  remains  of  fortifications,  the  summit  beiug 
crowned  by  the  Gibralfaro,  a  fortified  castle,  formerly  surmounted  by 
a  pharos,  or  lighthouse.    Malaga  has  an  active  tx«de  in  raisins,  grapes, 
wines,  olive-oil,  figs,  almonds,  oranges,  and  lemons.    The  ixnporta  are 
mostly  salt-fish,  iron-manufactures,  and  colonial  produce.    The  chief 
manufactures  are  doth,  ropes,  leather,  paper,  and  soap.    Thero  are 
two  iron-foundries  actively  wrought  by  English  capitalists^  and  there 
is  a  royal  cigar-manufactory.    The  Alameda,  or  public  walk,  is  a  noble 
promenade  adorned  with  trees  and  fountains,  and  bordered  by  a  long 
range  of  stately  dwellings :  the  population  of  thecity  in  1845  was  65,865. 
Malaga  was  the  Malaca  of  the  Romans,  who  had  a  flourishing  oolony 
here.    MwbeUa,  82  miles  S.W.  from  Malaga,  stands  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea»  and  has  a  small  port  fit  for  fishing  purposes.    Sugar-refining 
and  tanning  are  the  other  chief  occupations  of  the  population,  who 
amount  to  about  6000.    Moti-il,  48  miles  S.S.K  from  Granada,  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain  near  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
but  is  not  a  sea-port    Sugar,  cotton,  silk,  and  fruits  are  cultivated  in 
the  vicinity:    population,    12,700.    Jionda,  80  miles  W.S.W.  from 
Granada,  and  42  miles  W.N.W.  from  Malaga^  stands  at  a  great  eleva- 
tion, and  is  the  capital  of  the  Serrauia  de  Ronda.    It  consists  of  two 
towns,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  deep  chasm,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  the  bed  of  the  Guadiaro.    An  ancient  bridge  of  great  strength 
spans  the  chasm  by  a  single  arch  of  1 10  feeL    The  old  town,  endrdod 
by  Moorish  walls,  stands  on  the  top  of  a  precipitous  rock,  and  contains 
a  ruined  Moorish  palace.  The  modem  town  is  regularly  laid  out.  The 
principal  streets  are  long  and  wide,  and  the  houses  ore  whitewashed, 
and  look  very  dean.    They  are  all  furnished  with  balconies»  which 
are  decked  with  flowers.    The  Plaza  de  Toros  (bull-arena)  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  Spain,  and  there  is  also  a  theatre.    There  are  seveiul 
churches.    Ronda  is  a  very  gay  place,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by 
contrabandistas  for  smuggling  purposes.    There  is  a  great  annual  fair 
htrld  here,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  selling  horsea    It  is 
attended  by  English  merchants  from  Gibraltar.    There  are  manufao- 
tures  of  woollens,  leather,  flannel,  sUk-stufls,  aqd  numerous  water- 
mills  driven  by  the  stream  of  the  Guadiaro :  the  population  in  1845 
WM  16,949f    uJHor,  53  milM  W^tW.-  from  Gnmad%  ntuidf  on  th# 
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north  bank  of  the  Rio  Adra.  It  is  on  old  Moorish  village,  with  flat 
roofe  and  latticed  windows,  and  green  plots  of  garden  attached  to 
each  dwelling.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Alpujarras.  Grapes  grow  on 
terraces,  and  in  such  declivities  that  the  peasants  are  let  down  by 
ropes  to  gather  them :  population,  8000.  VelaMalaga,  18  miles  £. 
from  Malaga,  is  a  poor  but  populous  town  in  a  very  fertile  district. 
It  is  crowned  by  a  Moorish  caatle  in  ruins,  and  backed  by  a  rugged 
sierra.  It  was  formerly  a  port,  but  the  sea  has  receded.  Fine  jaspers 
are  found  in  the  neighbourhood :  population,  16,000.  Vera^  42  miles 
N.W.  from  Almeria,  stands  near  tiie  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  has  a  small  harbour,  whence  an  active  fishery  is  carried  on. 
Nitre  is  manufactured,  and  there  is  a  small  import  and  export  trade : 
population,  8470. 

(Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain  ;  Madoz,  XHccionario  de  Espana.) 
GRANA'DA,  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  and 

frovince  of  Granada,  and  of  the  modem  province  of  the  same  name, 
t  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  residence  of  a  captain-generaL 
It  is  situated  in  87*  17'  N.  lat,  8"  60'  W.  long.  The  population  in 
184  5  was  70,000.  It  is  2445  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  an  elevation 
which  renders  it  a  delightful  summer  residence.  It  is  built  partly  on 
the  slopes  and  partly  in  the  valleys  between  two  hills  overlooking  the 
extensive  and  fertile  plain  called  the  Vega  de  Granada.  One  of  the 
two  hills  is  surmounted  by  the  Moorish  palace  and  fortress  called  the 
Alhambra.  The  other  hill  is  occupied  by  the  suburb  called  the 
Albaycin.  The  suburb  called  the  Antequerula  is  built  in  the  plain. 
The  city  itself  is  encircled  by  high  walk  in  ruins,  flanked  by  strong 
towers.  The  small  river  Darro  flows  through  it ;  the  Jenil  flows  out- 
side the  south  wall,  and  receives  the  Darro  a  little  lower  down.  The 
streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow  and  irregular.  The  houses, 
tolerably  well  built,  exhibit  the  Moorish  taste,  the  exteriors  being 
heavy  and  gloomy,  with  projecting  balconies  and  flat  roofs;  the 
interiors  convenient^  and  suitable  to  the  climate.  There  are  several 
good  squares,  of  which  the  three  principal  are — El  Campo,  La  Plaza 
Mayor,  and  La  Bivarambla,  the  last  contdning  a  handsome  fountain 
of  jasper.  There  are  many  otheD  fountains  and  jets-d'eau,  which 
refresh  the  air  as  well  as  supply  water  to  the  inhabitants.  The  great 
object  of  attraction  to  those  who  visit  Granada  is  the  Alhambra. 
[Alhambra.]  The  cathedi*a],  though  irregular,  is  a  splendid  struc- 
tm^e,  profusely  ornamented  with  jasper  and  coloured  marbles  from  the 
quarries  of  the  neighbourhood.  Beneath  its  fine  dome,  which  rests 
on  twelve  arches,  supported  by  as  many  pilasters,  stands  the  high 
altar,  on  the  decoration  of  which  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  was 
lavished.  Annexed  to  it  is  the  Capilla  de  los  Reyes,  where  the  bodies 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  are  deposited.  The  figures  and  ornaments 
of  these  sepulchral  monuments  are  greatly  admired.  Besides  the 
cathedral  there  are  28  parish  churches.  Many  of  the  numerous  con- 
vents have  been  converted  to  educational  and  other  secular  purposes, 
and  others  have  been  taken  down  to  make  room  for  architectural 
improvements.  The  other  public  buildings  are — the  archbishop's 
palace,  the  university,  6  colleges,  10  hospitals,  2  prisons,  a  theatre, 
and  many  schools.  The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  sewing  silk. 
The  public  walks  on  the  banks  of  the  Jenil  and  the  Darro  are 
delightful  The  Vega  of  Granada  has  an  extent  of  about  70  miles  in 
length  by  20  miles  in  width. 

The  city  of  Granada  was  founded  by  the  Moors  in  the  10th  century, 
and  was  at  first  subject  to  the  khalifs,  or  kings  of  Cordova.  In  1285 
it  became  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  was  soon 
distinguished  for  its  riches  and  power,  the  splendour  of  its  ediflces, 
and  its  progress  in  arte  and  industiy.  It  offered  a  long  resistance  to 
the  Christian  kings  of  Spain.  In  1492  it  was  taken  by  Fernando 
and  Isabel  after  a  siege  of  twelve  months.  It  is  said  to  have  then 
contained  400,000  inhabitants. 

GRANADA,  NEW.    [New  Granada.] 

GRANARD,  county  of  Longford,  Ireland,  a  market-town,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Granard,  is  situated  in 
58''  47'  N.  lat,  7''  25'  W.  long.,  distant  about  17  miles  E.N.E.  from 
Longford,  and  70  miles  W.N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  of 
the  town  in  1851  was  1805,  besides  1855  in  the  Union  workhouse. 
Granard  PoorLaw  Union  comprises  86  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  134,004  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  41,473. 

Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  in  Granard  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  National  schools,  a  sessions  house,  a  market-house,  and  a  dis- 
pensary. A  market  for  agricultural  produce  is  held  weekly,  and  fairs 
are  held  on  January  15th,  May  8rd,  August  15tb,  aud  October  1st 
Some  coarse  linen  is  manufactured.  On  the  top  of  a  high  artificial 
mound  are  vestiges  of  an  encampment 

GRAND  BAHAMA.    [Bahamas.] 

GRAND  or  GREAT  BANK.    [Newfoundland.] 

GRAND  ISLAND.    [Canada.] 

GRAND  SERRE.    [Dr6me.] 

GRANGEMOUTH.    [Stirlingshirh.] 

GRANTHAM,  Lincolnshire,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Grantham,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Witham,  in 
62*  55'  N.  lat,  0'  87'  W.  long.,  distant  SO  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Lincoln, 
110  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  105  miles  by  the  Great 
Northern  railway.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  in  1851 
was  5375;  that  of  the  parliamentaiy  borough  was  10,878.      The 


borough  id  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom 
is  mayor;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  with  the  vicarage  of  Braceby  annexed,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Lincoln.  Grantham  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 52  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  99,219  acres,  and  a 
popuhition  in  1851  of  29,851. 

Graatham  is  situated  a  short  distance  westward  of  the  ancient 
Ermine-street  The  first  charter  of  incorporation  is  that  of  Henry 
VI.  in  1463.  The  borough  was  first  represented  in  Parliament  in  the 
7th  Edward  IV.,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to  return  two  mem- 
bers. The  town  consists  chiefly  of  four  streets,  called  respectively  Castle- 
gate-,  Westgate-,  Watergate-,  and  Swinegate-street ;  it  is  weU  paved, 
cleaned,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  public  buildings  are  the  guUdhall, 
and  the  borough  jail.  The  parish  church,  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  style  of  the  13th  century,  has  an  elegant  spire,  278  feet  high. 
The  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
Connexion,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  pUices  of  worship.  The  Free- 
Grammar  school  of  Grantham  was  founded  by  Richard  Fox,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  in  1528,  and  subsequently  endowed  by  Edward  VI. ;  it 
has  an  income  from  endowment  of  800^  a  year,  and  provides  eight  exhi- 
bitions to  either  university,  two  scholarships  of  202L  per  annum  at  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  two  of  40^  each  at  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge.  The  school  had  72  scholars  in  1852.  At  this 
school  Newton  received  his  classical  education  previous  to  entering 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Woolsthorpe,  about  8  miles  from 
Grantham,  was  his  birthplace. 

In  Grantham  are  National,  British,  Infant,  aud  Charity  schools;  a 
literary  and  scientific  institution ;  a  savings  bank ;  a  dispensary ; 
almshouses;  and  several  minor  charities.  In  the  town  are  some 
remains  of  religious  houses.  An  ancient  conduit  still  supplies  excel- 
lent water.  Grantham  is  connected  with  the  Trent  by  a  canal  30 
miles  long,  which  is  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  lai^  reservoira. 
The  trade  consists  principally  in  malt,  com,  and  coal :  there  is  a 
paper-mill,  and  at  Spittlep:ate,  near  the  town,  is  a  manufactory  of 
agricultural  implements.  The  market-day  is  Saturday :  five  fairs  an 
held  in  the  year  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

(HtMlory  of  the  County  of  Lincoln;  Tumor,  CkiUodtion;  Pariia- 
mentary  Papers  ;  Commtmicaiion  from  GranUiaM,) 

GRANTON.    [Edinbubohshibs.] 

GRANVILLE.    [Manchk.] 

GRASLITZ.    [EoKK.] 

GRASMERR    [Westmoblajcd.I 

GRASSE.    [Vab.] 

GRATZ,  an  episcopal  city  in  Austria,  capital  of  the  crownland  of 
Styria  and  of  the  circle  of  Gratz,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Mnr, 
about  1040  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  47**  4'  N.  lat,  15**  26' 
E.  long.^  and  has  about  40,000  inhabitants,  or,  including  the  garrison, 
50,000.  It  consists  of  the  Inner  Town,  which  lies  between  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mur  and  the  Castle-hill  (Schlossberg),  and  four 
suburbs,  namely,  the  Murstadt  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mur,  con- 
nected with  the  town  by  two  bridges,  andthe  Jakomini,  Miintzcraben, 
and  Leonhardt  suburbs,  on  the  eastern  bank.  The  village  of  Gt^idorf 
is  also  reckoned  as  part  of  Gratz.  The  whole  circuit  is  about  7  miiea. 
The  Inner  Town  covers  less,  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  area ;  it  is 
separated  by  high  ramparts  and  by  a  glacis  from  the  suburbs.  The 
glacis  is  planted  with  avenues  of  chestnut-trees,  upon  which  six  gates 
open  towards  the  river  and  suburbs.  The  city  is  in  the  old  style  of 
building ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular.  It  contains  an  open 
triangular  space,  the  Place  of  the  Corps  de  Garde,  and  the  Carme- 
lites'-square;  St  Agidi's  cathedral  church,  a  gothic  structure  built  by 
the  emperor  Frederick  IV.  in  the  middle  of  &e  15th  century,  all  the 
altars  in  which  are  finely  sculptured  in  marble;  and  near  it,  St 
Catherine's  chapel,  the  handsomest  specimen  of  ai^ohitecture  in  the 
town,  built  as  a  mausoleum  by  Ferdinand  II.,  who  lies  interred  here 
with  his  consort,  mother,  and  eldest  son ;  the  Imperial  Burg^  with  its 
tower,  opposite  the  cathedral,  where  the  princes  of  Styria  formerly 
resided,  and  in  which  there  are  a  number  of  Roman  antiquities ;  the 
Landhaus,  where  the  nobility  hold  their  sittings,  which  contains  an 
ancient  armoury,  many  archives,  &c. ;  the  town-hall ;  the  university 
buildings,  containing  a  library  of  44,000  volumes,  a  museum,  &c. ; 
the  arsenal,  a  theatre,  several  palaces  of  the  Styrian  nobility,  &c. 
Between  two  of  the  gates  on  the  east  side  of  the  Inner  Town,  the 
Castle-hill,  a  mass  of  limestone,  which  rises  800  feet  above  the  town, 
has  the  ruins  of  the  castle  on  its  summit  and  is  laid  out  in  planta- 
tions and  gardens,  from  the  walks  in  which  are  presented  fine  views 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mur  and  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Murstadt  is  the  finest  aud  most  extensive  of  the  suburbs  of 
Gratz,  being  embellished  with  several  handsome  buildings  and 
gardens.  The  Jakomini  suburb  has  handsome  and  mostly  regular 
streets,  an  equestrian  riding-house,  &a ;  and  the  Leonhardt  suburb, 
to  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  Castle-hill,  occupies  a  large  space 
of  ground  at  the  foot  of  several  hills,  and  is  embellished  with 
agreeable  villss  and  gardens. 

Gratz  contains  altogether  22  churches  and  chapels,  five  monasteries, 
and  two  nunneries,  an  Ursuline  seminary  for  females,  an  institution 
called  the  Johanneum,  founded  by  the  archduke  Johann  iu  1811, 
and  comprising  a  cabinet  of  minenJs,  museum  of -botany,  a  library  of 
82,000  Yolumei^  oolleotions  in  geokgy,-^  experimental  philosophy,  and 
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numismfttios,  and  a  reading-room ;  a  botanical  garden,  with  three 
conservatories;  lunatiq,  orphan,  and  foundling  aflylums;  a  theatre, 
on  hospital,  and  a  lying-in  institution,  fto. 

The  TiniverBity  was  founded  by  Charles,  duke  of  S^rria,  in  the 
year  1558,  and  entrusted  to  the  management  of  tiie  Jesuits,  who 
though  often  expelled  have  been  reoentiy  onoe  more  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  institution.  It  has  fEumlties  of  theology,  law,  medicme, 
and  pHUoaophy,  which  are  taught  by  28  professors.  The  number  of 
students  in  1885  was  between  300  and  850,  in  1842  it  was  942,  and  in 
1850  it  wu  860.  The  Convict,  formerly  a  college  of  the  Jesuits,  is  the 
lugeet  building  in  the  town ;  it  is  now  used  as  a  school  in  connec- 
tion with  the  uniyersity.  Gratz  has  also  a  gymnasium  which  is 
under  the  Benedictines,  and  had  24  professors  with  644  pupils  in 
1850 ;  an  episcopal  seminaiy,  six  hospitds,  a  gaol,  a  lunatic  asylum,  Ac 

Grata  is  the  seat  of  administration  and  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of 
justice  for  the  crownland  of  Styria,  and  the  residence  of  tiie  bishop  of 
Bec&au.  It  has  flourishing  manufactures  of  steel  and  ironware,  cottons, 
printed  cottons  and  linens,  woollens  and  woollen  stufiGi,  silks,  ribands, 
fans,  leather,  paper,  saltpetre,  hats,  potters'-ware,  &c 

Giiita  is  a  first-class  station  of  the  railway  from  Vienna  to  Trieste, 
by  which  it  is  118  miles  S.aW.  from  Vienna.    [Sttbia,] 

GBAUBC'NDTEN  iGna(mt  in  French),  a  canton  of  Switzerland, 
la  bounded  N.  by  St.  Gall,  E.  by  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  S.  by  Italy, 
and  W.  by  the  cantons  of  Tidno,  Uri,  and  Glarus.  It  is  surrounded 
on  eyeiy  side  by  lofty  mountains,  except  on  one  point  on  the  north, 
where  the  Rhme  issues  out  of  it  through  a  narrow  valley,  along 
which  runs  the  carriage-road  from  Coire  to  St  GkJl  and  Zurich.  A 
large  offset  of  the  Lepontian  Alps  detaches  itself  from  the  group  of 
the  St  Gk>thard,  and  running  in  a  north-eastern  direction  marks  the 
western  boundaiy  of  the  canton :  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Rhine 
from  those  of  the  Reuss  and  the  Linth,  it  forms  many  high  summits 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  such  as  the  Badus  and  the  Crispalt^  on 
the  frontiers  of  Uri;  the  Bodiberg  and  Pis  Rosein,  on  the  borders  of 
Glarus ;  and  the  Scheibe,  on  those  of  St.  GalL  Another  lofty  range, 
which  under  the  name  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps  forms  part  of  the  great 
central  diain,  runs  east  from  the  St.  Gothard,  dividing  the  waters 
which  flow  northward  into  the  Rhine  from  those  which  flow  south- 
ward into  the  Ticino;  the  high  summits  called  Piz  Val  Rhein  (above 
10,800  feet),  Moschelhom,  and  Adula  are  in  this  range,  over  which 
the  Bemhardin  and  the  Splugen  roads  lead  from  the  Giisons  into 
Italy.  East  of  the  Splugen,  at  the  mountain  called  Maloya,  on  the 
east  slope  of  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Inn,  the  chain  divides  into 
two;  one,  continuing  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Ghrisons, 
divides  the  waters  that  flow  into  the  Adda  from  those  of  the  Inn ; 
and  the  other,  running  north-east,  under  the  name  of  Julian  Alps, 
Albula,  &ci,  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Inn  to  the  north,  and  divides 
the  waters  of  that  river  from  those  of  the  Rhine. 

The  inclination  of  the  surface  of  the  canton  is  therefore  threefold : 
the  largest  part  slopes  towards  the  north  along  the  course  of  the 
Rhine;  another  part,  namely  the  Engadin,  slopes  towards  the  east 
along  the  course  of  the  Inn ;  and  lastly,  there  are  several  valleys 
belonging  to  the  Gkisons  situated  on  the  south  or  Italian  side  of  the 
great  central  chain,  and  the  waters  of  which  run  into  the  Adda  and 
the  Ticino,  both  affluents  of  the  Poi  No  leas  than  241  glaciers  are 
reckoned  within  the  limits  of  the  Gkiaons  country,  150  of  which  send 
their  water  to  the  Rhine,  66  to  the  Danube  by  means  of  the  Inn,  and 
25  to  the  Po,  by  the  Adda  and  the  Ticino. 

The  area  of  the  canton  is  2962  square  miles;  its  greatest  length  is 
about  80  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  55  miles  from  north  to  south. 
The  Bur&ce  presents  numerous  valleys,  separated  by  alpine  ridges  and 
traversed  by  numerous  rapid  streams.  Into  the  principal  valleys 
many  smaller  transverse  visdleys  open,  some  of  them  between  5000 
and  6000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  population  of  the  canton  amounted  in  March  1850  to  89,840, 
of  whom  38,089  were  Catholics.  About  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion speak  German,  and  the  rest  speak  the  Romansch  dialect, 
except  those  of  the  valleys  south  of  the  Alps,  who  speak  a  Lombard 
dialect  of  the  Italian.  The  climate  is  severe  in  the  upper  valley 
where  the  snow  lies  for  seven  months  in  the  year.  The  scenery  in 
many  parts  is  magnifloent.  The  productions  of  the  soil  are  extremely 
varied,  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  ground  and  the  aspect  of  the 
respective  vaUeys^  Some  eigoy  almost  an  Italian  cUmate,  and  the 
vine,  wheat,  maize,  the  fig,  and  the  almond  thrive  in  them ;  whilst 
othera  produce  with  difficulty  scanty  crops  of  barley  and  rye.  Hemp 
and  flax  are  largely  cultivated,  as  well  as  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots, 
and  other  roots.  A  considerable  part  of  the  canton  is  occupied  by 
pastures  and  forests.  Cattle,  aheep,  goats,  and  pigs  are  numerous. 
Cattle  and  cheese  are  exported  to  the  Italian  markets.  Iron,  lead, 
and  zinc  are  among  the  mineral  products,  but  few  mines  are  worked. 
There  are  some  linen  and  cotton  manufactures,  butohiefly  for  domestic 
uml  Thf  transit  trade  across  the  passes  of  the  Alps  with  Italy  is 
consideraole.  Timber  and  cattle  are  the  principal  exports ;  com,  salt, 
oil,  woven  goods,  colonial  produce,  and  iron  are  imported.  The  moun- 
tains are  i^iabited  by  a  vast  quanti^  of  game,  besideB  bears,  wolves, 
lynxes,  and  wild  cats.    Trout  and  salmon  are  foimd  in  the  rivers. 

The  canton  of  the  Grisons  is  a  confederation  of  little  republics, 
A  Switmrland  in  miniature.  It  is  divided  into  25  jurisdictions ;  each 
jniiadiotion  appoints  its  own  magistrates,  and  makes  its  own  laws  and 
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local  regulations,  by  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  its  citizens,  that 
is  to  say,  of  all  men  above  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  appoints  two 
or  more  deputies  to  the  Great  CoundL  The  Little  Coundl  of  three 
members  is  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  lawB^  and  with  the 
measures  for  general  security.  There  is  an  upper  court  for  the  whole 
canton,  which  hears  appeals  from  the  local  courts. 

The  principal  town  of  the  canton  is  Coibs. 

The  origin  of  th^  Confederacy  of  the  Grisons  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century,  when  the  chief  inhabitants  of  various 
oommunes  in  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  weary  of  the  cruelties 
and  oppressions  of  their  feudal  lords,  assembled  in  a  forest  near  the 
village  of  Trona,  and  there  entered  into  a  solenm  compact  to  defend 
each  other^s  property  and  persons,  and  to  oblige  their  lords  to  respect 
the  same.  The  abbot  of  Disentis  willingly  agreed  to  the  compact ; 
the  coimts  of  Werdenbeig,  Sax,  and  the  baron  of  Rhsszuns, 
followed  his  example ;  and  in  the  month  of  May  1424  they  all 
repaired  to  the  viUage  of  Trons,  and  there  under  a  large  maple- 
tree  swore,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  observe  the  conditions 
of  the  league,  which  was  called  Graubund  {Qnj  League),  from  their 
being  dressed  in  gray  smock-frocks.  The  valleys  of  Lower  lUisotia, 
near  Coire,  also  formed  themselves  into  another  league  with  the 
consent  of  the  Bishop  of  Coire,  and  this  league  was  called  Caddea 
('Casa,  Dei,'  the  House  of  God),  because  those  conununes  mostly 
belonged  to  the  episcopal  see.  A  third  league  was  formed  in  1486  in 
the  vaJleys  of  the  Albula  and  the  Lanquart,  and  this  was  called  the 
League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions,  of  which  Davos  was  the  chief  place. 
The  three  leagues  entered  into  a  federal  compact,  and  also  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Swiss  cantons.  They  bravely  defended  their  libertieB 
against  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.,  and  afterwards,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, against  Ferdinand  II.  with  the  assistance  of  Louis  XIII.  of 
Fnmce.  When,  in  1798,  the  French  armies  invaded  Switzerland, 
and  overturned  its  ancient  confederation,  the  Grisons  kept  aloo^  and 
being  threatened  by  the  French  with  an  invasion  they  rose  in  a  mass, 
and  called  in  the  Austrians  from  the  Tyrol  to  their  assistance.  In  1799 
their  country  was  devastated  by  the  French,  who  drove  away  the 
Austrians,  and  were  themselves  driven  away  again  by  the  Russians 
imder  Suwarrow.  At  length,  by  the  Act  of  Mediation,  under  Bona- 
parte, in  1803,  the  Grisons  became  a  canton  of  the  new  Helvetio 
Confederation,  which  they  have  continued  to  be  ever  since.  The 
canton  returns  4  members  to  the  National  Coimcil  of  Switzerland. 

GRAUDENZ.    [MAimsswBBDisit.] 

GRAVE,  or  GRAAF.    [Bbabakt,  No&th.] 

GRAVE-EN-OTSANS,  LA.    [Alpsb,  Hautes.] 

GRAVELINEa    [NOBD.] 

GRAVESEND,  Kent,  a  market-town,  port,  and,  with  Milton,  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parishes  of  Gravesend  and  Milton,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  51*"  26'  N.  lat.,  0"*  21'  E.  long., 
distant  82  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Canterbury,  22  miles  E.  by  S. 
from  London  by  road,  and  24  miles  by  the  North  Kent  railway.  The 
population  of  the  municipal  borough  in  1851  was  16,688.  The  toim 
is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Rochester. 
Gravesend  and  Milton  Poor-Law  Union  consists  of  the  two  parishes^ 
with  an  area  of  1271  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  16,210. 

Ghravesend  occurs  in  the  Domesday  Survey  as  Ghravesham ;  it  was 
however  written  Gravesend  in  the  succeeding  century.  Its  early  , 
history  is  unimportant.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  the  town  was 
attacked  by  a  squadron  of  French  galleys,  and  burned,  and  most  of 
the  inhabitant^  were  carried  into  captivity.  When  Henry  VIIL 
built  Tilbury  Fort^  on  the  Essex  coast,  opposite  Gravesend,  he  raised 
two  platforms  at  Gravesend  to  protect  the  town  and  command  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  Board  of  Ordnance  has  replaced  these  by 
some  modem  vrorks.  Gravesend  forms  the  limit  of  the  port  of 
London.  For  centuries  past  the  prosperity  of  the  town  has  been 
dependant  on  its  intercourse  with  the  metropolis.  For  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers  passage-boats,  which  with  the  progressive 
changes  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people  gradually  increased 
in  size  and  speed,  have  been  maintained  on  the  river,  f^m  the 
passenger  baige  of  the  14th  century,  charging  the  legal  fitre  of 
twopence  each,  and  occupying  a  day  in  the  voyage,  to  the  swift  river 
steamer  of  the  present  day,  making  the  passage  in  two  hours,  and 
charging  its  passengers  tenpence  a  head.  The  greater  part  of  the 
present  extensive  passenger  traffic  has  arisen  since  the  commenconent 
of  steam  navigation.  As  a  place  of  residence  during  the  bathing 
season,  and  for  holiday  trips^  the  town  has  been  much  frequented 
of  late  years,  and  the  permanent  population  has  been  laqjely 
increased.  The  streets  in  the  older  poft  of  the  town  are  narrow 
and  inconvenient  The  new  town,  which  is  chiefly  in  the  parish  of 
Milton,  has  some  handsome  streets,  squares,  and  terraces.  Consider- 
able improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  rebuilding  of  houses 
consumed  in  fires  which  have  on  several  occasions, occurred.  The 
town-hall,  in  High-street,  erected  in  1886,  has  a  massive  Doric  portica 
The  parish  church,  a  brick  edifice,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  has  been  considerably  altered  in  the  course  of  successive  repairs : 
a  church  at  Milton,  erected  hj  subscription  in  1845,  is  a  handsome 
structure  in  the  decorated  style;  and  there  is  another  new  church  of 
neat  appearance.  There  are  two  Independent,  one  Baptist,  and  some 
other  places  of  worship,  a  Free  Grammar  sohooV  National  school^  a 


QRAVINA. 


QRSAT  BBITAIN. 


literai^uiflitutioii,  aMviagtbtiiky  nd  TtkrioutbeMvokni  sMooUtioikB. 
From  WindmiU  HiU,  doM  to  tbt  town,  qom  %  y^ty  Ikvourito  rawit 
of  ti8itoi%  oxiBMiTt  profpecto  «T«r  tbe  ThMies,  ite  ■bipiUBg  and 
ttoeamy,  m^  U  obtained.  BoabtrriUe  Churdeai^  to  the  ww*  «f  the 
tovB,  whteii  IkftTO  iMtB  viUdn  tliMe  f«w  7««n  Uid  oai  in  a  Twy 
pictuiesqne  monnery  aro  «ow  UiA  principM  roioii  of  viiHors.  The 
town  pier  is  substaiitial  and  w«U  buili;  x%  is  auppoiied  on  eMA-lron 
Mvbe^  and  i»  127  foet  loikg  and  40  leet  wide ;  at  the  aad  is  a  trans- 
Teraa  head  76  feet  hy  80  feet.  The  texxaoe  pier,  at  the  easbeni  end  of 
the  tewn,  is  a  later  Btrttotuie>  190  feet  long,  built  entirely  of  iron, 
and  ia  sapported  npon  maMtve  oalumno.  In  the  neighbeiiriiood  of 
QmYeeend  are  extenaiTe  market  gardenia  much  of  the  prodnoe  of 
wkoMik  finds  iti  way  to  the  London  markets^  Fishing  employa  many 
oC  the  inhabitants.  Harkets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
and  fain  on  May  4th  and  October  24th.  The  Thames  and  Medway 
Ganal  enters  the  Thames  at  Qravesend. 

(Gruden,  Bittwy  af  ChrofMtend;  Commumcotion  from  GratmentL) 

ORAYINA.    [Babi,  Twul  pi,] 

GRAY'S  THURROGK.    [Bays.] 

QEEATBELT.    [BiLX.] 

GREAT  BRITAIN  has  been  the  legal  name  of  the  island  contain- 
ing Ens^and  and  Bootland,  and  of  the  kingdom,  or  pari  of  a  kingdom, 
whiob  thay  compose  since  the  legislative  union  of  these  two  countries 
(let  May,  1707X  The  fint  arinde  of  thatraaty  of  Union  enacts  that 
the  two  kingdoms  of  En^and  and  Scotland  shall,  from  the  aboTs  day, 
and  ever  after,  be  uuitod  into  one  kingdom  by  the  name  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  in  sabsaquant  aitioleB  the  kingdom  is  called  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain,  the  largest  island  in  Europe^  and  ena  of  the  largest 
in  the  worid,  is  dirided  from  the  mainland  of  Europe  by  a  narrow 
am  el  the  sea  called  the  Englidi  Channe],  which  extends  along  the 
sonthem  shofos  of  the  island  and  separates  it  from  France  [Emqubh 
Gkanvsl],  and  by  a  porticii  of  the  Atlantic,  which  is  separated  from 
tliemainbodycf  the  ocean  by  the  island  of  Great  Britain  itselt  This 
asa,  called  the  North  or  Gkmian  Sea  [NonfB  Sba],  separates  Great 
Britain  from  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Gknnany,  Denmark,  and 
Norway.  The  Enjriish  CSiannel  and  the  Nooih  Sea  arc  united  by  the 
atraito  of  Dover.  To  the  north  of  Great  Britain  lies  the  wide  expanae 
of  the  Atlantio  Ocean.  On  the  west  side  of  the  iaknd,  and  at  no  great 
distance  frum  it,  are  numerous  small  islands,  and  a  laige  one^  Ireland, 
which  IB  separated  from  Great  Britain  by  St.  Geoige's  ChanneL 

The  Lizftfd  Point,  the  most  southavn  part  of  Gieat  Britafai,  is  in 
49''  5S'  N.  lat. ;  and  Dunnet  Head^  in  Caithneai,  the  most  northern 
point,  is  in  68**  42'  N.  lat.  The  most  eastsm  point  is  LowestoAy  on 
the  coast  of  Suffolk,  1*  44'  K  kng. ;  and  the  most  western,  Anina- 
murohan  Point,  in  Aigyle,  e"*  14'  W.  long.  The  distance  in  a  straight 
Una  between  the  Limrd  Point  and  Dunnet  Head  is  about  608  miles. 
^  The  figure  of  Great  Britain  has  been  compared  to  an  irregular 
triangle^  the  apex  of  whidi  is  at  Dunnet  Head,  and  the  bMe  is  the 
kfBg  line  of  the  southern  ooast  from  the  North  Foi«land  in  Kent  to 
thalisad'aEndlnOomwalL  Thedireet  distance  from  Dunnet  Head 
to  the  North  Foreland  is  about  640  miles,  and  to  the  Land's  End 
abwit  600  miles;  the  direct  distance  between  the  North  Fbreland 
lighthonae  and  the  Land's  End  is  about  820  miles."  (<  Geogrm>hy  of 
Great  Britain,'  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diflbsion  of  Useful 
Xjwwledge.)  These  distances  giro  an  outline  of  1460  miles ;  but  as 
the  eoaa^  aspecially  on  the  western  side,  is  a  sooesssian  of  projeeting 
promontQiies  and  deeply*psnetratingbays,  the  real  coasVline  im»bably 
ezeeedsthrae  times  that  amount.  The  surfrce  of  the  iskndisabout 
8)^644  square  miles,  of  which  the  northern  part,  called  Scotland, 
Qontaina  81,824 ;  and  the  southern,  or  England  and  Wales,  contains 
58,820,  namely—Bngland,  60,022 ;  and  Wales,  7308.  In  statute  acres 
the  area  is  girsn  thus  :--England,  82,680,940;  Wales,  4,793,076: 
Scotland,  20,047,462;  islands  in  the  British  seas,  262,000:  total, 
67,624^877  acres.  Thm  line  by  which  England  and  Scotknd  are  sepa- 
rated begins  on  the  west  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  Solway  Frith. 
and  nins  along  theEsk,  liddd,  sndKerahope  rivers  to  a  range  of 
meuBtaBs  which  sucosssiTe^  bear  the  names  ef  the  Lauriston  Hills. 
PealFl»ll,GarterFell,andtheCheriotHi]]s.  Up  to  the  last-mentii^ 
moonlatts  the  boundaiy-line  runs  north-et^t,  but  at  the  Cheviot  Hills 
It  tuns  north-north-weet^  and  continues  in  that  direction  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed,  a  few  miles  ahore  Cddstrasm.  The  remainder  of  the 
boundaiT-lineia  fbmed  Iqrthe  course  of  the  Tweed  to  its  mouth,  with 
^^^f^"""^-  «f  the  town  of  Berwick,  which,  though  on  the  northern 
bsttk  cf  the  nrer,  bakmga  to  England. 

Gm«rqi  Ain^  of  iu  Smfiuie  md  flWL— Though  Great  Britain  does 
]M«  oontBin  anch  ekTsted  mountain  ranges  as  many  parts  of  conti. 
Mitnftli.orop^  It  probably  exhibits  a  greater  variety  in  surftMM  and 
■ttOttan  any  other  European  country  of  equal  exteni  We  shall 
SBdwonr  to  prssant  a  general  view  of  the  surfhoe  of  this  island, 
mmng  the  readev  te  ftiller  detaihi  to  the  headings -^  <  Surfrce? 
'  MTdrogTMihy/ ftsL,  in  the  notices  of  the  seveml  counUe& 

L  &stlan^iicrAnnd  wmtqf  (WenswreL-Glenmore  is  a  long  but 
^^'S?^,?*™^  ^■"^'  "^^"^  «**~»^  eouth-west  and  north^MMt 
2I*J^i*J  i^,*?^*^  ^■^'*«»^  ^  the  south-west  it  begins  at 
!.ni??"^^u  T  .  ^ ^"^  ^***  •■**«™  ■^"*  »  "^^  8^ <>«•  •Mkloch, 
ealM  hoch  Lmnh^  runs  north-eart,  penetmtes  deeply  into  the  main- 
land,  and  is  continued  nortii^eastward  in  Loch  EU.    At  the  point 


wbereLochEil  makeaa  aharptnm  to  the  weet  the  valley  of  Glenmore 
pcoperiy  begins ;  it  terminatsa  at  Invorasss,  on  tiie  Moray  Frith.  The 
country  north  and  west  of  Glettmor%  whi<di  indudea  tbs  oonntise  of 
Sutherland,  Oatthness,  Kom,  and  part  of  Inverness,  is  the  most  sterile 
portion  of  the  island.  Neariy  the  whole  of  it  eonatitutes  one  anarmoas 
mass  of  rode,  whoae  upper  aurfaoe  frequently  extends  in  pisina,  bat 
more  usually  is  coverad  with  roeks  many  hundred  fret  above  the 
general  levu  of  the  mountain  plain^  which  varies  between  600  and 
1600  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  northern  part  of  the  plain,  eExtending  firam  a  line  joining  Loch 
Broom  on  the  west  and  Domooh  Frith  on  the  east  to  the  northern 
shores  and  Cape  Wrath,  is  an  extensive  moor,  an  <^Mn  undulating  land 
of  rooks  and  begs,  on  whiob  a  few  bilk  rise  at  great  distances  from 
one  another.  The  hii^est  summits  ooeur  on  the  western  side  of  the 
plain,  where  Ben  Mhor  attains  8220  fret  above  the  sea.  The  moun- 
tain plain  and  the  ridgea  which  constitute  its  boundary  do  not  extesid 
over  the  north-eaateni  part  of  the  ialand.  Neariy  four-fifths  of  the 
county  of  Caithness  form  a  plain,  wUh  an  undulating  surfroe,  whioh 
may  vary  between  50  and  200  feet  above  the  aea4evd.  To  4^  west 
of  this  comparatively  low  and  level  land  lisea  Ban  Wyvis,  an  extensive 
mass  of  lofty  irregular  rooks,  8720  feet  above  the  sea.  The  region  to 
the  westward,  eztendvog  to  the  Atlantic  shore,  ia  bare  of  trees,  and  in 
some  paring  espeoally  about  Loch  Torridon,  shnost  destitute  of  vege- 
tation. The  greater  part  of  this  extensive  moorland  aflfbrde  pasture 
for  sheep,  and  oontains  a  few  habitations  of  shepherds.  Along  the 
weotem  diorei^  at  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  numerous  sea-loc^ 
are  the  huta  of  some  fiahermen.  Towards  the  western  eosst  ajre 
several  high  summits,  as  Kea  Clooh,  8600  feet,  and  Ben  Lair,  80O0 
feet  above  the  sea-leveL 

2.  8c$Uimdh«twtmQlem»OMmidtkgGhrmmpiamiE  divided  faito  two 
diflerent  regions  by  the  high  ridge  of  the  Oaim  Gonn  Mountaine^  or 
Northern  Gtampiana.  The  country  west  of  that  ruige^  belonging  to 
the  countiea  of  Inverness,  Nairn,  and  Elgin,  maintains  generally  the 
chamoter  of  a  mountain  plain,  and  comprehends  the  valleys  of  the 
Spey,  Findhoin,  Nairn,  and  Spean.  On  the  plain  rise  the  Monagh 
Les^  Mountains,  which  traverse  it  in  its  length  from  south-west  to 
north.  l%ey  are  sterile  and  of  oonriderable  breadth,  but  none  of  the 
summits  probably  exoaad  2000  freir  in  height.  The  plain  itself  is 
partly  covered  with  moor  or  heath,  but  extensive  tracts  produce  fine 
gras%  and  makp  exoellent  sheep-walks.  Thecomparatively  level  country 
which  divides  the  mountsin  plain  from  the  German  Ocean  contains 
several  extensive  moors,  of  which  Oulloden  Moor  is  the  prinoipaL 

The  country  east  of  the  Northern  Grampians,  or  of  the  Csim  Gorm 
ranges  belonging  to  the  countiea  of  Banff  and  Aberdeen,  is  partly 
mountainous  and  partly  hilly,  and  oontains  a  oonsiderable  extent  of 
arable  land.  Very  few  spots  in  the  mountain  region  are  fit  for 
cultivation.  The  narrow  valleys  of  this  region  are  used  aa  sheep- 
wslksu  Towards  the  ssa  are  plains  which  in  some  places  extend  from 
ten  to  twelve  miles  inland. 

8.  ScoHtmd  hetwm»  the  Om$tml  Orampiam  md  tki  JHaim  hHwem  tJke 
Forth  emd  the  Olfde.'-^Tlm  portion  of  Sootland  is  travened  by  a 
mountain  range  running  south  to  north.  It  begins  on  both  sides  of 
Loch  Long  on  the  south,  and  terminates  on  the  north  at  the  westMn 
extremi^  of  Loch  Rannoch.  It  includes  parts  of  the  counties  of 
Argyll  Dumbarton,  and  Perth.  In  the  northern  district^  bordering 
south  on  Loch  Etive,  Awe  Water,  Loch  Awe,  and  Glenorehy,  a  few 
spots  of  arable  land  are  found  along  the  shore  of  the  sea  and  the 
margiuB  of  the  aea-lochs.  High  and  rugged  mountain  masses  occupy 
the  country  Utween  Loch  Leven  and  Loch  Etive,  and  ikrther  north ; 
they  extend  also  along  Loch  Awe,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  which 
Ben  Cruachan  rises  8890  feet  above  the  searlevel  East  of  this 
mountain  mass,  as  far  as  Loch  Rannoch,  extends  the  barronMoorof 
Rannoch,  which  on  the  south  and  north  respectively  reaches  to 
Gleoord^  and  Loch  Leven.  Another  mountainous  desert  ef  about 
equal  extent,  bounded  by  the  valley  of  the  Spean  on  the  north,  is 
much  grander  and  more  interesting  in  its  fsaturesi  The  peninsula 
of  Gsntire  extends  for  nearly  60  miles  southward  to  the  Mull  of 
Cantire,  a  cape  rising  about  1000  fret  above  the  sea. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  district  now  under  review  extends  a 
mountain  region  which  occupies  nearly  half  the  surfroe  of  the  entire 
district  Its  eastern  border  runs  in  an  oblique  line  over  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  island,  beginning  at  Looh  Lomond,  and  passing  through 
Aberfoil  on  the  Forth,  Callander  on  the  Teith,  Crieff  on  the  Earn, 
Dunkeld  on  the  Tay,  and  Blair  Gowrie  on  the  IsU^  whence  it  proceeds 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Central  Graminans  near  Stonehaven. 
It  is  ohiefiy  included  within  the  counties  of  Pertii,  Forfrr,  and  Kin- 
cardine. This  immense  tract  of  country  is  covered  by  ridges  of 
mountains  containing  several  high  summits  ,*  yet  <ihe  valleys  between 
the  ridges  are  firequently  wide,  and  contain  extensive  tracts  of  amble 
land,  espeoially  along  the  Earn  and  the  Tay.  East  and  south  of  this 
mountam  region  extends  Stmthmore,  the  Great  Vale^  whish  begins 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Forth  opposite  Stirling,  and  extends  to 
Stonehaven,  occupying  a  space  of  at  least  80  miles  in  length,  and 
from  16  miles  to  1  mile  in  l»eadth.  This  fertile  and  well-cultivated 
plain  belongs  chiefly  to  the  counties  of  Perth  and  Forfar.  Between 
Strathmore  and  the  German  Ocean  lie  the  Sidlaw  Hills  to  the  north 
ward,  and  the  OohiU  Hills  to  the  southward.  The  higher  portion  of 
the  Sidlaw  Hills  skirts  the  banks  of  the  Tny>e&d  their  highest  summil^ 
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Crwag  Owl,  not  far  from  Lundie,  ftttnuui  ftQ  elof«iioii  of  1600  faet 
Towards  the  sea  these  hilla  gradually  form  a  AiooeBflion  of  temots, 
which  bMODHA  lower  as  th«f  appcoach  tha  saa.  At  tha  southem 
extremity  of  thk  r^gioa,  aJoog  ibe  SUth  of  Tajr,  hetwaan  tha  towns 
of  Perth  aad  Dundee,  lies  the  Oacae  of  Qowrie,  ona  of  the  moat  fertUa 
tracts  in  Seotlaad.  its  breadth  af^erages  between  2  and  8  ntUaik  The 
region  of  the  Oohill  Hilis  and  Strsthmon  it  bounded  on  tha  south  by 
the  river  Forth.  South  of  this  river  lies  a  hilljfr  eoontry,  SKtending 
westwaid  to  tha  banks  of  tha  SWth  of  Oyde.    [Cambbis  fixua.] 

4.  SctOamd  fmik  a/  ike  PUm  bttwem  tke  riven  Qlfde  aad  Fortk^ 
or  8»wlkii  n  SooUanJL — ^This  portion  of  Great  Britain  oontains  an 
exteasiva  mountain  region.  On  the  wast  it  advanesa  to  tha  aea, 
extending  over  the  whole  of  Aynhire  aoi«th  of  tha  riimr  Ayr.  Its 
northern  boundaiy  &liowB  the  oaurse  of  that  river  to  tha  Haogfashaw 
Hiila,  wfacnee  it  asteads  to  Lanark  on  tha  Clyde,  and  fion  Lanark  to 
tha  hmnm  Scat.  Veariy  tha  whole  of  the  county  of  Edinbuigh  is 
included  in  tt.  On  tha  east  it  proeeada  Acst  southward  along  tiia 
boundatyof  thatoounty,  but  aftemards  eaters  tha  oounty  of  Barwidc, 
of  which  it  oecupies  the  mast  wastetn  utrt,  along  both  sides  of  tha 
rivar  Lander,  an  afluant  of  tha  Tweed.  tVom  XelMse,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Lander,  it  runs  south  by  west  to  the  Wisp  Hill,  in  the  bound- 
ary nmge  between  fioxburgh  and  Dumfzies.  Hare  the  southern 
boundary-line  begina,  and  stiatchas  in  a  aouth-westam  direction  aeross 
the  county  of  Dumfries  to  Cross  Michael,  on  tha  Dee  Biver,  in  Kirkr 
cudbright  It  then  fellows  the  oourM  of  this  rivar  to  Kiriooudbrigfat 
Bay,  when  it  again  aemee  eloae  to  the  sea,  forming  the  hig^  aoui  vary 
bold  aoast  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Wigton  Bay  as  £etr  as  Oreetown. 
FVom  the  iimaimost  ootner  of  this  bay  it  runs  along  the  Crea  Bivar 
to  the  boundary  line  of  Aynhire,  «o  that  oaly  the  oounty  of  Wigtan 
is  in  this  part  excluded  from  it  The  auNit  axtensiva  deprasion  in 
this  taountain  vegion  aatendsaast  and  wast,  compiahending  ihe  valley 
•f  tha  Twaed  from  Mehoee  to  PaobUsasid  Lyne,&nd  the  vall^  of  tha 
Clyde  from  CMingtan  ta  Lanaik.  In  the  wastem  distaict  of  Kirk- 
cudbright the  Csim  Muir  rises  26M  leat  k^]  and  eitusAed  about 
6  milesnaiih  from  Crestown  is  tha  BlM^laffg,  197«feetfalgh.  The 
Lowthers,  between  tha  beds  af  the  rivers  Kith  and  Clyde,  attain  an 
elevation  of  n4K)  faet. 

In  the  nettheoi  poitioA  of  the  nomiam  regian  the  hmdactends  in 
spaeiotts  iats  or  inclined  planes,  whieh  «m  mostly  oovared  with  bogs 
and  naosaes,  and  in  some  {natsdothedv^itih  heath.  BeUroen  the  rivers 
which  hH  into  the  Tweed  and  into  4^  Frith  of  Foith  its  etevation 
may  be  bol-woun  SOO  and  1000  feet  Tha  Huiribot  Hills,  between  the 
Bouroes  of  the  Qaia  Water,  an  aAuent  of  the  Tweed,  and  of  1^  Bilk, 
which  iulb  hate  the  Prith  af  Forth,  vise  ta  IM)  feeft,  and  the  Leven 
Seat  neadhes  ikbo«t  l^MO  feet.  On  the  northern  dedUvity  are  situated 
tha  Bentknd  Hail&  On  1^  wast  of  the  mountain  region,  between  4lie 
lower  oouTse  af  the  river  CSyde  asd  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  lies  a  oomstry, 
wfaieb  UMy  ntther  be  called  a  ^^lain,  thou^  it  ooatdbis  some  ranges  of 
faiik.  nta  hi^lM^t  part  ef  the  biUytraot  is  the  Mistie  Law,  1««6  foot 
ri>ovetheeea. 

The  oavmfty  of  Wigton  oanBtatutes  •  sepsrMbe  satand  diviilion,  Mng 
on  tha  nocth  eurfounded  by  mountains,  flvnd  an  all  other  f^des  by  Hm 
sea.  it  oestimis  no  mountainB,  asoept  on  the  be>andary4ine  an  the 
sideof  AynihEra.  The  remaxnder  is  oecupied  by  hffis,  intersedied  here 
and  there  by  wide  vuHeys  nod  plains  of  moderate  extent. 

Iteoannf&es  east  and  sovth^eastof  the  mountain  region  are  eeparated 
from  one  nnolihar  by  a  range  af  mountains  running  west  and  aoirtk 
This  range  may  be  ooondefad  as  berimihig  on  thewest,en  4^  eastern 
border  of  tha  mountain  region,  with  Wisp  fidl  (1040  feet),  whence  it 
continues  to  the  boundary-line  of  England,  whidi  it  attains  between 
Pad  Pall  and  Canter  FaU.  Henoe  it  extends  north-oast  along  the 
boundary-line  between  Bngland  and  Scotland  to  ^m  Oheriot  Hitte,  a 
name  by  wbidhl^ke  whole  range  is  generally  4lei!4gn«ted.  The  highest 
portion  cf  this  range  is  aiffeer  bare  ro<ikor  oevered  with  atones;  but 
the  dacKvitieB,  4^hotigh  rather  «teep,  are  fenordHy  cletfied  with  a  fieh 
doee  gwwBward,  whidh  aifiords  aseetteBt  pae^ore  far  the  breed  af 
sheep  called  1^  Cheriets.  The  traet  ef  country  between  iAm  range 
and  the  T^ithof  Fori)h,aai*  ei  Htm  mounitain  region,  is  traveMed  % 
anotiior  range  of  hi^  h^oafied  the  Laamarmmr,  which  strobdMS 
aaatuwrd  to  the  German  Ocean,  tenainaAfaig  in  Lumsden  Hill,  7M  feet 
high,  and  the  rooky  prooaontery  of  0t  Abb's  Head.  Koiih  af  the 
Lnmmenmir  Hills  n  the  ferUk  va/le  ef  the  Tyne.  From  St.  AbVs 
Head  a  low  ridge  of  bills  axtends  aftong  the  tihoresof  Berwicfedrire  ta 
the  nd^lA)ouibood  of  the  town  of  Benriek-upen-Tweed.  These  hflls 
and  4ihe  Lommermuk  HIBs  inclose  on  the  north  and  eairt  the  Merse  af 
Berwickshire,  a  phnn  wtth«i^ghtly  undulating  suzfeoe,  whidh  aUtands 
to  the  bmiks  -ef  the  Tweed,  between  Coldstream  and  Berwidk. 

The  twuntiy  aooth  of  tbe  mountain  region  icontafas  n  plain,  wliieh 
extends  aflong  the  ISelway  Frith  from  the  borders  of  Bhi^nd  to  the 
rivar  Asman,  about  20  miles  ki  length,  w4th  an  average  width  of  about 
Omilee.  6olway  M ess  is  in<Auded  in  Onmboriand.  The  oountay  west 
of  the  Annan^  as  far  as  Dvem&ies,  is  mudimore  hifly,  and  eontains  a 
still  smnHer  poiftien  of  oifltivable  ground,  l^orih  of  these  dtetricts 
tlia  UBs  are  genenffly  coi^ered  with  beatih  and  moor;  but  many  of 
them  ttflbrd  ribeeppastuio.  The  souiftk-eastem  portion  of  Kifkeud- 
bri^ct,  which  Is  not  inclosed  in  the  mountain  region,  is  ooeupied  by 
hi^  Ulls  ^ong  dhe  (3<Awuy  Frith,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Nith  and 
Kirkcudbright  Bay. 


^.  England  north  cf  tt  tine  tirawn  /rom  Uu  mmdk  tf  the  Menty  U 
Wigavfir  SiU  in  Derbjfskipg  (53**  K.  lat.),  and  thmee  to  the  jwuium  pj 
ike  Trml  aind  Ome^^Ti^  is  the  only  part  ot  Bngland  whieh  can  ba 
oaUad  mowptftiaous.  The  general  diraetion  of  the  nnMmtain  nnfe 
which  traverses  it  is  from  north  to  south*  This  rai^e  faalonyi  dually 
to  Kofthumberfaind,  Cumberland*  Westmonland*  and  Toikahir^  but 
extends  into  Lanaaslur^  Dnrhaoi,  Derbyshire,  and  Staflbrdehiia.  At 
its  mosiniMrthani  point  it  is  oonnasted  with  tha  nMith«wcstam  mctm- 
mity  of  tha  Chariot  HUls,  whanae  it  aztands  southward,  mostly  along 
tha  boundary-Una  between  Cumberland  and  NoriJiumberland  to  Cross* 
Fell,  U*  42'  fir.  laLt  near  tiba  jiinetion  of  tha  thrae  oauntias  of  Cum* 
bfriand,  Westmoreland,  and  Uurham.  This  portion  of  tha  ohain  is 
of  comparatively  amaU  elavation  and  width.  Fiom  Cnss-Fell,  whidi 
is  2901  feet  above  tha  sea,  tha  xaoga  runs  nearly  south-east  to  tha 
sources  of  tha  Bden  River,  but  afterwards  its  oonrse  is  nearly  dua 
south.  In  its  course  aonthwaid  tha  mnga  varies  oonsidaeably  in 
width.  At  tha  tfoutbam  estremtty  of  tha  Derbyshiia  Mountains, 
a  little  west  of  Aahhome  in  Derb^ihiia,  stwids  Weaver  Hill  (1164 
feat),  which  may  be  oottsadamd  as  tha  last  link  of  this  oKtensiva  fangs. 
Tha  entire  range  extends  from  tha  Cheviots  to  the  banks  of  tha  Trent^ 
and  is  aomatanss  eallad  tha  PeoniDa  Hountains.  Wast  of  the  Pen* 
nine  Kounteins^  And  aontiguous  to  tha  boundary  ot  Scotland,  tha 
Cumbrian  Plain,  whidi  is  said  to  cover  a  suz&oa  of  800,000  aacas, 
extends  along  Solway  Frith  from  S<^w^  Mom  to  the  inlat  of  Abbey 
Hohne,  and  eastward  to  tiia  hiUs  of  Brompton  and  Croglin.  At  its 
southern  extremity  the  Vale  of  the  Eden  axtends  to  tha  aouth^aast 

Sonth  of  this  plain  lias  the  axtawive  group  of  tha  Cumbrian  Moun- 
tains, whiah  contain  the  hif^iest  summits  m  England.  Opposite 
Moreoarahe  and  Lanoastar  bays  tha  o&ats  of  the  Pennine  tanga 
approaah  tha  sea  within  a  dtstanoe  varyis^  from  0  to  12  mUes.  Tha 
intsrvasingapaee  is  covaind  with  haath  ahmg  tha  faot  of  tha  ridge 
and  its  offiHts,  and  only  a  narrow  atrip  of  fertile  kval  hmd  extends 
along  the  sea.  Sonth  of  Laanaater  Bay  tias  laveai  aanntiy  along  tha 
coast  grefra  iridar.  This  treat,  whieh  lias  to  tha  west  of  the  road 
ranniag  from  Lancaster  through  aavetang  to  Piartonron-thaBibbla^ 
is  from  i  to  10  miles  in  width,  and  is  oaliad  tiM  Fy Ida.  BetwaentiM 
Bibbla  andtibe  Harney,  and  wast  of  the  Penmna  sh^  extends  a  high 
tract,  whiflh  is  ancimlad  by  a  broad  belt  of  low  and  lev^l  oeuntry. 
Tha  sail  ia  »  loflin  af  varioua  quality,  in  some  parts  vary  light  and 
sandy,  flouth  of  the  ICersey  tha  moorlands,  which  ridrt  tiia  monn* 
tains  «f  Darbyahtre  on  tha  west  and  dtrida  thMt  from  tha  Plain  af 
rhnahttn,  ans  not  aitmriva;  boi  at  tha  aouth-westsm  extremity  of 
the  aerbfnhinB  llottivtaina  aoesr  the  moorhttds  af  AtaJffardshire,  wh^ 
occupy  the  whole  of  that  oonnty  notth  of  a  lina  drawn  from  If  aw** 
castle-under-Lyne  to  Uttoxeter. 

We  paas  to  tha  aast  of  the  Psnnina  tan^s.  Tha  moot  nortbem 
an^  of  Baglandv  as  fer  senth  aa  the  Coquet  Blaar,  k  a  very  idiiy 
eonabiy,  and  soma  af  tha  aminenass  are  of  oonridarable  height 
Towards  the  Coquat  ilia  hig^  ground  astcnds  in  elemtad  plains 
<AhiwiafcXMr,dn.),whMh  aia  probably  dOO  feot  abava  the  aea4evel, 
and  are  oa^wtad  with  hasth.  Tha  ¥sla  of  the  Coquet  is  wide,  «nd 
oontaSnsafliMidemfaietraabi^ffeftUeland.  fianth  of  the Coqnet  begin 
the  antsnaine  maarlands  winah  looenpy  needy  an»4hifld  ef  Variinun- 
bsslattdMidpertkiisaf  J>udMnAndTofkshire.  The  width  of  tibase 
moorlands  varies  bctmsen  10  and  80  sniles ;  nnd  tfaay  are  ssid  to  be 
between  600  and  1000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  They  are  in  f^eral 
easfeeBSEve,  open,  aotttacy  wastes,  producing  itttla  anoopt  beati^  and 
affoBding  oa^  a  naanty  aabairiMnce  ta  decks  of  ahoep.  In  York  Aire 
tiM  mooriandsareinteBaeted  by  entenaivenaUeya,  aentaioing  oensideo- 
abla  tEwts  of  arable  land. 

Z^e  oountry  whdeh  ecrinnds  frmn  tha  macriand  ta  tha  Oaitnan 
Ooeaa  haa  an  i^naaal  a  Uily  ohacaober,  with  intenaning  treats  of 
pood  seaL  Along  ths  northasn  side  Jot  the  Yaie  of  Tyne  the  h>igh 
ksidriaes  only  to  attodeaate  Sanation.  TheaouBifery  south  ef  tha  Vale 
of  Tyne  is  hifiir.  Tha  vnUay  of  4he  Tees  k  the  mast  ectensine  valley 
inihntpait  of  fing^bndtiHiich  is  nerthaf  the  Flainof  Tai«^  %\ha 
Plain  ef  York  asrinnda  from  the  valley  of  the  Tees  aouthwasd  ^ 
the  confluence  of  the  Ouse  and  Trent,  and  to  Doneaater  an  tha  Den,  a 
diatanae  of  f  0  or  8iO  miles,  it  is  separated  fham  tiM  Waatavn  Moor- 
lands by  anaivow  hilly  traet  The  eastern  boundary  .of  <he  Vato  of 
the  Tees  as  formed  hf  the  ffiasbem  Moors  end  the  Wolds  af  Yolk. 
Sodslih  ef  thefiaatemMooriandsis'tiiie  Yale  of  the  Upper  Derwant^ 
er  ef  Viohering.  Its  farm  is  an  impeifeot  oval,  being  86  miles  from 
west  to  east,  asid  10  nsfles  fram  south  to  >n«!rth  wbees  widest  it  is 
Mterynhein  sufDsamdad  by  heights  of  eonsideeolde  alafaition,  and  has 
all  thei^)fieazanoeof  a  dried  Idke.  The  York  Walda,  irhioh  form  the 
southern  border  of  this  vale,  oeonpy  neaifly  half  of  the  suiiMie  of  the 
oountry  between  the  Derwent  and  the  Oevmaa  Ooean.  Ta  4^  -aast 
of  the  WeMs  estoids  Heldemess,  a  tfertrla  plain  srith  a  low  but 
undulating  surface. 

6.  £ns$and  eonth  qfm  Une  dromn  from  ike  laanilt  ef  «M  Mermy  to 
Wemnr  MiU,  and  tikenoe  to  tke  conjlmenoe  of  Ike  Ome  md  Trem  onike 
nortk^emd  ibtThameeMm  m  4ke  eouth.-^Thie  western  boundary  of 
this  astensire  zagiQn  is  formed  by  wlhat  msypropeidy  be  called  the 
Qseat  Western  Vale.  It  ectends  from  the  wide  ewtnary  of  the  river 
Mersey  southward,  and  chiefly  along  the  Severn  to  the  sMtaaiy  of 
that  rWer  and  the  neighbonihood  of  Bristol,  comprehending  the 
plain  of  Cheshire  and  Shropshire  and  the  vales  of  Wovoester,  Everiiam, 
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Gloucester,  and  Berkeley.  Its  length  may  be  about  120  miles  in  a 
straight  line.  Its  northern  portion,  or  the  plain  of  Cheshire  and 
Shropshire,  extends  about  50  xnilee  from  north  to  south,  and  its  breadth 
varies  between  25  and  80  miles,  A  ridge  of  low  hills  traverses  this 
plain  from  north  to  south  in  the  western  districts  of  Cheshire.  In 
this  plain  also  is  the  elevated  ground  which  unites  the  mountain  system 
of  Wales  to  the  central  part  of  England,  and  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  waters  whidi  fall  into  the  Dee  and  Mersey,  and  the 
Severn.  Though  several  tracts-  covered  with  heath  and  moor  occur 
on  this  plain,  the  greatest  part  of  it  has  a  good  soil,  and  is  well  culti- 
vated. South  of  Wenlodc  Edge  bc^gins  what  is  properly  called  the 
Yale  of  the  Severn.  It  eztendB  on  both  sides  of  the  river  for  about 
70  miles,  and  except  at  those  places  where  the  valleys  of  the  tributary 
rivers  of  the  Severn  open  into  it^  it  never  exceeds  12  miles  in  width, 
and  is  often  narrowed  to  5  or  6  miles.  This  vale  is  one  of  the  most 
fnrtile  and  best  cultivated  districts  of  England. 

Along  the  eastern  border  of  this  vale  extends  the  highest  groimd  of 
Central  England  It  is  connected  with  the  Derbyshire  Mountains  by 
the  high  land  which  extends  along  the  borders  of  Cheshire  and  Star- 
fordslmre,  and  rises  at  its  lowest  point,  where  it  is  traversed  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Canal,  to  419  feet,  and  afterwards  runs  between  New- 
eastle-under-Lyne  and  Drayton  to  the  hiU  called  the  Wrekin,  about 
6  miles  KS.K  from  Shrewsbury,  which  is  1320  feet  above  the  sea. 
South  of  the  Avon,  near  Pershore,  rises  the  Bredon  Hill,  which  has 
about  the  same  elevation,  and  is  connected  with  the  Cotswold  Hills, 
which  terminate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  and  Bath. 

On  the  east  of  this  high  land  lies  the  Central  Region  of  England, 
which  on  its  eastern  bord^  is  contiguous  to  the  Great  Eastern  Plain, 
and  on  the  south  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Its  surfkoe 
rises  and  sinks  in  gentle  undulations,  between  which  there  are  wide 
valleys,  which  in  some  parts  spread  out  into  plains.  None  of  the  hills 
attain  an  elevation  of  1000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  This  extensive 
district  is  in  general  well  and  profitably  cultivated 

The  Great  Eastern  Plain  extends  from  the  river  Humber  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  is  by  nature  divided  into  three  different 
portions,  a  lower  and  two  higher  ones.  The  lower  portion  lies  round 
that  ann  of  the  sea  which  is  called  the  Wash,  and  extends  to  the 
south-west  This  low  and  marshy  country,  called  the  Fens,  extends 
50  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  80  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth 
horn  Market  Deeping  to  Lynn,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ouse.  The  rivers 
not  having  the  necessary  fall  to  carry  off  the  water,  tlus  tract  is 
exposed  to  floods  from  sudden  fidls  of  rain,  and  also  to  inundations  of 
the  sea,  Dvkes,  canals,  and  other  works  have  been  constructed  to 
prevent  such  acddents,  and  also  to  promote  the  general  drainage  of 
this  extensive  level 

That  portion  of  the  great  plain  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Fens 
comprehends  LincolnsMre  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Wainfleet  to 
Sleaford.  This  tract  is  considerably  higher  than  the  fen  region  south 
of  it,  which  is  called  Holland.  On  the  north  the  high  ground  forms 
the  banks  of  the  Htunber,  from  Winteringham  on  the  west,  to  Great 
Grimsby  on  the  east^  From  the  last  mentioned  place  a  low  belt 
of  fertile  marshes  extends  along  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean. 
The  marshes  advance  inland  to  Loutii  and  Bmgh,  and  vaiy  in  width 
from  8  to  7  miles.  Along  this  coast  is  a  submarine  forest,  visible 
as  far  as  the  limits  of  low  water,  or  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  land. 

East  of  the  Fens,  and  comprehending  the  counties  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Essex,  extends  a  plain,  which  in  its  northern  district  is 
in  the  highest  parts  between  160  and  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Its  surface  is  gently  undulating,  but  becomes  more  broken  as 
we  advance  farther  north.  The  small  streams  which  drain  this  plain 
generally  lie  several  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  surface.  Its 
fertility,  which  towards  the  north  is  but  moderate,  increases  to  the 
south,  and  the  soil  in  Essex  is  unrivalled  in  England  for  its  rich  crops 
of  wheat.  The  southern  boundary  of  this  plain  is  marked  hy  the 
high  ground  which  extendi  from  Epping  Forest  eastward  to  Brent- 
wood and  Langdon  Hill,  and  then  north-east,  terminating  between 
Chehnsford  and  Maldon. 

7.  EngUmd  KnUh  of  the  lUver  Thames  and  the  Bristol  Channel— 
Towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  region  is  an  extensive  tract  of 
high  land,  a  transverse  section  of  which  forms  the  lofty  chalk  cliffs 
along  the  Straits  of  Dover,  between  the  South  ForeLmd  and  Folke- 
stone. From  the  shores  of  the  Straits  it  extends  in  a  north-north-west 
direction  to  the  SBstuaiy  of  the  Thames,  where  it  terminates  in  a 
moderately  high  coast  between  Reculver  and  the  outlet  of  the  East 
Swale;  the  high  land  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  may  be  considered  as  an 
eastern  prolongation  of  it.  The  surface  of  this  elevated  tract  may,  on 
an  average,  be  in  its  higher  parts  about  800  feet  above  the  sea.  Though 
the  soil  is  chalky  and  dry,  it  has  in  parts  a  considerable  degree  of 
fertility,  and  is  well  cultivated. 

The  high  land  continues  to  the  west  of  the  valley  of  the  Stour,  and 
is  several  miles  wide,  with  a  longitudinal  depression  in  the  middle,  so 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  two  parallel  ridges.  The  northern  ridge, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  chalk,  is  the  higher,  and  contaLos 
Hollmgboum  Station,  616  feet  above  the  sea.  This  high  ground  runs 
first  north-west,  and  in  its  depression  lie  the  towns  of  Ashford, 
Channg,  and  Maidstone.  At  Maidstone  the  high  lands  are  inter- 
rupted by  the  valley  of  the  Medway,  but  west  of  it  they  appear  again 


in  the  same  form,  running  nearly  due  west    Farther  west  there  ajne 
few  considerable  elevations. 

The  country  between  the  high  lands  north-east  of  Maidstone  and 
the  Blast  Swale  ib  a  gently  indmed  plain,  containing  small  depressions ; 
but  before  it  reaches  the  water^s  edge  the  high  land  entirely  subsides, 
and  is  skirted  bv  a  low  and  level  tract  The  country  fitfther  weat^ 
between  the  high  lands  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Thames,  is  mora 
diversified  in  its  surJEace. 

The  country  between  the  North  Downs  and  the  English  Channel  ib 
divided  into  two  very  unequal  portions  bv  the  South  Downs,  which. 
b^gin  on  the  shores  of  the  English  Channel  in  the  high  promontory 
of  Beachy  Head  (564  feet),  and  run  as  far  as  Bramber,  a  distance  of 
28  miles,  in  a  general  direction  parallel  and  dose  to  the  coast,  which, 
as  far  west  as  Brighton,  presents  a  line  of  cliflb  formed  by  a  longitu- 
dinal section  of  thiB  chalk  range.  *  Their  breadth  from  north  to  south 
is  in  some  parts  6  miles.  Ditchling  Beacon,  about  6  miles  north  from 
Brighton,  is  858  feet  high.  North-west  of  Chichester  is  Buteer  Hill, 
which  attains  an  elevation  of  917  feet ;  and  here  the  South  Downs  may 
be  considered  to  terminate.  Of  the  Alton  Hills,  which  form  a 
junction  between  the  North  and  South  Downs  between  Petersfield  and 
Famham,  the  highest  summit.  Hind  Head,  is  923  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  South  Downs  afford  excellent  sheep-walks,  and  the  plain  of 
Chichester,  or  the  low  tract  along  the  sea-shore,  is  characterised  by  a 
high  degree  of  fertility. 

Between  the  North  and  South  Downs,  and  bounded  by  the  Alton 
Hills  on  the  west^  extends  the  Weald  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex. 
This  tract  may  be  considered  as  a  plain,  though  there  are  undulating 
tracts  in  several  places,  and  a  few  lulls  of  considerable  elevation.  The 
highest  sunmiits  are  Leith  Hill,  south-west  of  Dorking,  993  feet  high, 
and  Crowboroqgh  Beacon  in  Ashdown  Forest^  804  feet  high.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Weald,  and  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  South  Foreland  and  Beachy  Head,  is  Bonmey  Marsh,  a  low  and 
level  tracts  containing  nearly  50,000  acres.  It  has  been  wrested  from 
the  sea,  frt>m  which  it  is  protected  by  an  embankment 

The  Alton  HiUs,  which  extend,  as  already  observed,  from  Butser 
Hill,  south-west  of  Petersfield,  to  Famham  and  the  Hog's  Back,  may 
be  considered  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  a  more  elevated  terrace, 
which  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  south  of  the 
Thames,  between  0"  40'  and  2''  10'  W.  long.  It  be^ns  south  of 
Windsor  with  Bagshot  Heath,  and  extends  westward  to  the  Salisbury 
Plain,  which  constitutes  the  highest  portion  of  the  whole  tract  The 
southern  boundary  of  this  region  runs  from  Butser  Will  to  Winchester, 
and  thence  to  Salisbury  and  Shaftesbury ;  the  western  from  ShaCtes- 
buiy  to  Westbury.  The  northern  boundary  is  not  distinctly  marked. 
Bagshot  Heath  rises  in  its  highest  point  to  463  feet,  and  the  lowest 
tracts  of  the  whole  region  are  probably  not  much  less  than  800  feet 
above  the  sea-leveL  Its  surface  is  mostly  level,  though  there  are 
several  hills,  but  they  do  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  except  Highcleie 
Hill  (900  feet),  and  the  Inkpen  (1011  feet),  near  the  place  where 
Hampshire,  Berkshire,  and  Wiltshire  meet  Salisbury  Plam,  the  most 
elevated  district  of  this  region,  extends  22  miles  east  and  west,  and  15 
miles  north  and  south,  and  constitutes  a  kind  of  table-land,  whidi  at 
a  distance  has  the  appearance  of  a  plain,  but  on  a  doser  inspection  is 
found  to  be  traversed  by  numerous  depressions.  The  Marlborough 
Downs,  which  are  divided  from  Salisbury  Plain  by  the  river  Kennet  and 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  are  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  plain, 
except  that  their  surfEice  is  more  uneven.  From  the  northern  side 
of  the  Marlborough  Downs  a  tract  of  high  land  runs  from  Swindon 
westward  past  Mslmesbury  to  Tetbuiy,  where  it  joins  the  Cotswold 
Hills. 

The  country  Bouih  of  the  devated  tracts  just  described,  and 
extending  from  the  plain  of  Chichester  to  Southampton  Water,  is 
tolerably  level,  and  though  inferior  in  fertility  to  the  country  about 
Chichester,  it  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  good  land  well-cuiti- 
vated  land.  But  west  of  Southampton  Water  begin  the  extensive 
heaths  of  Hants  and  Dorset,  which  extend  from  the  river  Avon  to 
near  Dorchester,  including  the  New  Forest  The  Purbeck  HUls  com- 
mence at  Studland  Bay  on  the  east^  and  the  high  land  continues  in  a 
westerly  direction  along  the  coast :  it  is  united  to  Salisbury  Plain  by 
the  elevated  ground  which  runs  from  Beaminster  to  Shaftesbury,  and 
contauis  Bulbarrow  Hill  (927  feet)  and  Wingieen  Hill  (941  feet). 
.  The  devated  tract  of  countiy  which  extends  from  Bagshot  Heath 
to  Westbury  Down,  and  of  which  the  heaths  of  Hants  and  Dorset 
may  be  considered  as  an  appendage,  forma  the  central  region  of 
England  south  of  the  Thames.  Farther  west  the  face  of  the  oountry 
changes  considerably,  and  presents  a  greater  variety  initssur&oeu 
The  northern  portion,  or  that  tract  which  extends  from  tiie  Vale  of 
Berkdey,  the  southern  part  of  the  Qreat  Western  Yale,  to  theMendip 
Hills,  has  a  more  broken  surface  than  perhaps  any  other  part  of 
England.  Some  high  summits  occur,  as  Farley  Hill,  east-north-east 
of  Bath,  700  feet;  Lansdown  Hill,  north  of  Bath»  818  feet;  and 
Dundiy  Hill,  south-west  of  Bristol,  790  feet  above  the  sea. 

From  the  western  edge  of  SaUsbury  Plain,  near  Warminster,  a 
range  of  hills,  or  rather  high  land,  commences,  which  continues  west- 
ward to  Shepton  Mallet^  where  it  assumes  the  character  of  a  distinct 
range,  and  is  called  the  Mendip  Hills.  On  the  southern  side  of  the 
Mendip  Hills  lies  an  extensive  level  tract  of  low  land,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Brent  Marsh.     From  the  Bristol  Channel  this 
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low  tract  extends  eastward  to  the  towns  of  Wells  and  Glastonbury. 
South  of  this  high  tract  is  another  plun,  whose  southern  and  more 
elevated  portion  is  mostly  covered  with  mosses  and  moors,  and  in 
general  is  barren.  The  northern  part  belongs  to  the  Yale  of  Taunton, 
or  of  the  Tone,  which  coTers  an  area  of  about  100  square  miles,  with 
an  undulating  surfacei  The  soil  la  of  great  fertility,  and  produces 
the  finest  crops,  fruits,  and  herbage. 

The  Quantock  Hills  begin  at  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Parret,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Bridgewater  Bay,  and  run 
westward  along  the  coast  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it ;  in  some 
places  they  press  close  upon  the  sea.  The  widest  portion  of  this  tracts 
called  the  Brendon  Hills,  is  also  called  Ezmoor;  and  Dunkeny  Hill, 
which  may  be  considered  as  its  eastern  extremity,  is  stated  to  be 
1668  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Blackdown  Hills,  which  form  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Vale  of  the  Tone^  extend  westward  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Exe. 

To  the  west  of  the  Blackdown  HiUs  and  the  Vale  of  Taunton  lies 
the  Vale  of  the  Exe;,  or  of  Exeter,  whose  northern  extremity  reaches 
the  borders  of  Exmoor,  and  in  that  part  is  separated  only  by  a  hilly 
tract  from  the  Yale  of  Taunton.  Its  surfiace  is  mostly  strongly  undu- 
lating, and  in  some  parts  even  hilly.  CSontiguous  to  the  YtJe  of  the 
Exe  on  the  west  is  Dartmoor,  a  high  plateau  of  irregular  surface,  in 
some  places  covered  with  huge  masses  of  granite,  in  others  with 
swamps,  or  a  thin  and  poor  soiL  Dartmoor  is  separated  from  the 
mountains  of  Cornwall  by  the  comparatively  narrow  valley  of  the 
river  Tamar.  The  high  lands  of  Cornwall  extend  in  one  continuous 
mass  to  the  most  western  point  of  England,  the  Land's  End. 

8.  England  weit  of  the  Great  Western  Vale,  ineludmg  WaUs^—Thia 
region,  the  most  rugged  and  mountainous  part  of  England,  is  inter- 
sected, near  its  central  parts,  by  two  deep  valleys,  the  upper  extremi- 
ties of  which  are  separated  by  some  high  lands  not  more  than  15 
miles  across.  These  are,  the  valley  of  the  small  river  Dyfi  from 
Machynlleth  to  Cardigan  Bay,  and  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Severn 
from  above  Llanidloes  to  Melverley,  where  the  river  ent^  the  Great 
Western  Yale. 

North  Wales,  or  the  country  north  of  this  natural  line,  contains  in 
its  central  district  a  veij  extensive  mass  of  high  land,  which  occupies 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole.  The  lowest  tracts  of  this  high 
land  are  probably  not  much  less  than  800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Ihe 
cold  climate,  which  is  the  consequence  of  such  an  elevation,  renders 
the  whole  tract  unfit  for  cultivation,  except  in  a  few  sheltered  places 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 

Along  the  north-western'  edge  of  this  elevated  tract  extends  the 
Snowdon  range,  which  contains  the  highest  summits  in  Wales.  It 
begins  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Conway,  whence  it  runs  south- 
south-west  to  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Cardigan  Bay,  a  distance 
of  24  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  width  of  the  range  varies  from 
5  to  7  miles.  From  both  extremities  it  rises  gradually  towards  the 
centre,  where  it  contains  several  summits  more  than  3000  feet  high ; 
the  highest  is  the  extensive  mountain  mass  known  imder  the  name  of 
Snowdon,  whose  highest  pinnade^  called  Wyddfa,  attains  an  elevation 
of  3571  feet  A  range  of  high  hills  branches  off  from  this  range 
south  of  the  highest  part>  and  runs  to  Caernarvon  Bay,  where  it  ter- 
minates south  of  Clynnog  in  the  Rivell,  which  is  1886  feet  high. 
Between  the  Snowdon  range  and  the  Strait  of  Menal  is  an  extensive 
and  tolerably  level  plain,  but  it  is  not  low,  the  shores  of  the  strait 
being  generally  rocky  and  bold.  The  highest  portion  of  the  elevated 
mountain  region  extends  south  of  the  Snowdon  range,  comprehend- 
ing the  central  part  and  more  than  half  of  Merionethshira  Several 
summits  attain  upwards  of  2000  feet :  the  Arennig,  between  Llyn 
Arennig  and  Llyn  Tryverin,  is  2809  feet  high.  The  country  inclosed 
by  these  ranges  contains  some  fine  picturesque  valleys,  among  which 
are  those  of  FesUniog  and  Dolgell^.  The  Berwyn  range,  which  con- 
stitutes the  south-south-east  boundary  of  the  high  mountain  region, 
travereee  the  country  from  the  Great  Western  Yale  to  Cardigan  Bay. 
The  highest  summits  are  Arran  Mowddwy  and  Cader  Idris. 

The  countiy  between  the  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Dee  does  not 
difier  in  its  general  description  from  the  elevated  mountain  region, 
except  that  the  hiUs  decrease  in  height  and  in  steepness  as  they 
advanoe  ferther  north.  Several  of  these  however  attain  the  height  of 
1500  feet  and  upwards.  The  country  extending  from  the  Berwyn 
range  as  far  south  as  the  valley  of  the  Severn  is  rather  hilly  than 
mountainous ;  only  a  few  of  its  summits  exceed  1000  feet  in  elevation, 
except  near  the  Berwyn  Mountaina. 

The  Piinlimmon  range,  which,  beginning  from  the  Plinlimmon 
Mountain  at  the  source  of  the  Severn  runs  along  the  southern  side 
of  the  valley  of  that  river  in  the  form  of  an  arc,  and  terminates  on 
the  west  of  the  plaui  of  Shropshire  with  the  Breiddin  Hills,  forms  a 
natural  boundaiy  between  North  and  South  Wales.  Plinlimmon 
Mountain  is  a  mass  of  rocks  of  great  extent^  whose  highest  summit 
rises  to  2463  feet  This  range  presents  a  great  regularity  in  its  out- 
line, its  surface  oonsistmg  of  a  succession  of  gradual  dopes  and 
rounded  summits. 

Contiguous  to  the  Plinlimmon  range,  and  on  its  southern  side, 
extends  a  vast  mountain  tract  of  very  desolate  character.  The  towns 
of  Tregaron  and  Lampeter  on  the  Teify,  of  Llandovery  on  the  Towey, 
and  of  Uyswen  on  the  Wye,  lie  on  its  edge  and  mark  its  extent  on 
the  west  and  south,  while  the  Wye  River  bounds  it  on  the  east  from 


Llyswen  to  Llangerrig.  This  is  the  most  extensive  waste  of  any  in 
England  or  Wales,  and  resembles  the  high  lands  in  Sutherland  and 
Ross-shire.  The  country  between  this  mountain  tract  and  Cardigan 
Bay  is  extremely  rugged  north  of  the  river  Ystwith,  and  is  noted  for 
its  beautiful  scenery,  especially  along  the  small  river  Rheidiol,  where 
the  Devil's  Bridge  attracts  many  travellers. 

From  the  Bettws  Hills,  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  PUnlimmon 
range,  and  lie  south  of  Newtown  on  the  Severn,  a  range  issues, 
running  due  south,  not  far  from  the  boundary-line  between  England 
and  Wales,  but  still  within  the  latter  countiy.  It  terminates  near 
Crickhowell  on  the  Usk,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  wide 
valley  in  which  the  Wye  flows  from  Llyswen  and  Whitney.  That 
portion  which  lies  north  of  the  Wye  is  c^ed  Radnor  Forest,  and  one 
of  its  summits  attains  2163  feet  South  of  the  Wye  is  the  Black 
Forest,  or  Mynydd  y  Cader,  whose  highest  summit,  the  Cradle  Moim- 
tain,  or  Pen  y  Cader  Fawr,  is  higher  than  Plinlimmon,  being  2545  feet 
above  the'  sea.  The  eastern  ofisets  of  this  range  enter  Herefordshire, 
where  they  terminate,  and  are  followed  by  the  undulating  Plain  of 
Hereford,  a  country  of  great  fertility,  and  one  of  the  gardens  of 
England.  It  extends  north  and  south  about  30  miles,  and  east  and 
west  perhaps  20  miles ;  it  is  divided  from  the  Cheat  Western  Yale  by 
the  Malvern  Hills,  which  extend  along  the  boundary-line  between 
Worcester  and  Hereford  in  an  uninterrupted  range  for  about  9  miles 
north  and  south ;  but  their  greatest  breadth  east  and  west  does  not 
exceed  two  miles.  The  Mc^vem  Hills  are  separated  by  the  wide 
valley  of  the  river  Ledbury,  an  affluent  of  the  Wye,  from  another 
range  of  hiUs,  which  are  much  lower  and  run  southward  until  they 
terminate  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  Wye  enters  the  Severn. 
The  southern  and  higher  portion  of  this  range,  which  is  called  Dean 
Forest)  rises  to  an  average  elevation  of  900  feet 

The  highest  land  in  South  Wales  begins  in  the  eastern  districts  of 
Caermarthenshire^  traverses  the  southern  part  of  Brecknock,  and 
enters  the  northern  portion  of  Monmouthshire.  This  range  is  called, 
at  least  through  a  considerable  part  of  its  extent,  the  Black  Moun- 
tains, or  Forest  Fawr.  Its  highest  summits  are  the  Caermarthenshire 
Beaoonsi,  on  the  boundary-line  between  Caermarthen  and  Brecknock, 
which  rise  to  2596  fee^  and  the  Brecknockshire  Beacons,  about  5 
miles  S.W.  from  the  town  of  Brecknock,  which  attain  an  elevation  of 
2862  feet,  and  are  the  highest  mountains  in  South  Wales. 

Some  miles  south  of  the  Forest  Fawr,  and  nearly  opposite  to  its 
centre,  are  the  mountains  of  Glamorgan.    This  moimtam  system  is 

2>wani9  of  36  miles  long^  and  extends  nearly  15  miles  in  width,  from 
erthyr  Tydvil  on  the  north,  to  Llantrissant  on  the  south.  Along 
the  southern  declivity  of  this  mountain-system  is  the  Plain  of 
Glamorgan,  which  extends  over  the  southern  district  of  that  county. 
Its  surface  is  undulating  and  intersected  by  numerous  hills  and 
ridges  of  small  elevation.  This  is  the  most  fertile  tract  in  South 
Wfdes;  its  soil  being  excellent  and  productive  both  in  com  and 
grass.  At  the  western  termination  of  the  Forest  Fawr  begins  the 
Yale  of  the  Towy,  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  that  river  with 
an  average  breadth  of  2  miles  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  about 
30  mile&  The  most  western  promontory  of  South  Wales  is  traversed 
by  a  range  of  high  hills,  which  are  connected  with  the  high  lands 
south  of  Lampeter  on  the  Teify.  The  country  south  of  this  range,  to 
Caermarthen  Bay,  Milford  Haven,  and  St  Bride's  Bay,  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  uneven  plain,  intersected  by  numerous  detached 
hills,  or  rocky  eminences,  of  an  irregular  and  conical  shape. 

Climate, — ^Being  situated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  temperate 
zone.  Great  Britain  enjoys  the  advantages  arising  from  such  a 
geographical  position;  and  in  addition  to  this  it  has,  in  common  with 
the  greatest  part  of  Western  Europe,  the  mildness  of  climate  peculiar 
to  this  portion  of  the  globe.  The  difference  between  the  dunate  of 
Ghreat  Britain  and  the  neighbouring  continent  is  chiefly  due  to  its 
insular  position,  and  its  being  exposed  to  the  winds  which  blow 
across  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Great  Britain  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  degree  of  heat  in  summer,  or  of  cold  in  winter, 
as  the  continental  countries  lying  in  the  same  parallel  Differences 
in  latitude  of  course  cause  considerable  variety  of  temperature 
throughout  the  island.  London  is  probably  about  the  same  elevation 
above  the  sea  as  Wick  in  Caithness  is.  In  London  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  whole  year  is  50'89'*;  in  summer  62*32^  in 
autunm  51*35%  in  winter  3912%  and  in  spring  48•76^  At  Wick  the 
mean  annual  temperature  Ib  467°;  in  summer  5877%  in  autumn 
48*35,  in  winter  40*35%  and  in  spring  44*41^  The  south-western 
part  of  England,  especially  the  peninsula  between  the  "RngliA  and 
Bristol  CiuomelB,  has  a  much  milder  climate  than  the  districts 
farther  east  Thus  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Plymouth  is 
52*1  ^  But  this  observation  cannot  be  extended  to  the  whole  western 
coast  At  Glasgow  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  4775% 
The  highest  mean  range  of  the  thermometer  throughout  Great 
Britain  may  be  flxed  at  about  80%  and  the  lowest  about  10*" ;  the 
cases  being  rare  in  which  it  exceeds  the  former  and  faUs  below  the 
latter ;  but  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  within  the  latitudes  of  Great 
Britain,  it  nearly  every  year  attains  90^*,  and  sinks  as  low  as  zejsi. 

The  air  of  Great  Britain  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  moisture 
than  that  of  most  other  countries,  which  shows  itself  in  the  frequency 
and  duration  <of  fogs ;  and  it  appears  to  be  a  fact  that  Great  Britain 
has  a  greater  number  of  rainy  days  than  the  countries  of  continental 
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Vhirope ;  bat  «t  Hm  sacoe  thM  it  muflfc  be  obserred  that  tho  oasntity 
of  Tain  does  sot  di£Ehr  materially  from  that  m  other  parts  of  Barope. 
This  apparent  contriwiidSon  ia  explained  bj  obseiring,  that  dtinng; 
the  latter  monttifl  ef  the  year  a  drizzting  nin  Is  >rery  common  in  tiiis 
island,  and  that  it  xb  nearly  impoHsible  to  fbnn  a  inie  estunate  of  the 
whole  quantity  which  fertilieea  the  eoil  and  imparts  to  Tegetation 
the  frewmees  and  lustre  which  are  admired  hf  travellen. 

PepulaUon. — Smoe  1801  i^ers  has  been  a  decennial  CensoB  of  fSie 
popnlatiott.  The  rescdt  of  the  diffsrent  enomerationa  is  giren  in  the 
rabjomfcd  table  t-^ 


Bate 

iBlandaln                        Deeenalal  \ 

•f 

BiiSlMd. 

Wales. 

9to(UmL 

thtBritbhi     WbtL 

Sato  of 

Otmma. 

8eM. 

hmemm. 

laoi 

MS^«w 

541.677 

1,M8,4S0 

7e,«0«t  l«,S78,«S6t 

itu 

9^$iSj02l 

£11,285 

l,«e5»864 

M,0M2  i8,95«,l20! 

14  ptreoit. 

1821 

11,^1,884, 

718.^53 '2,091,511 

80,5M     14,181,845 

1« 

1831  1 

13,090.558 

808,274 

2,864,886 

108,710 

16,^64,893 

15 

1841 

14»«97,427 

911,705 

2.620,184 

134,040 

18,853,356 

13i        „ 

i2Jr     „ 

1851 

16,921,888 

1,005,721 

2,888,742 

143,126 

20,959,477 

In  1S51  ttire  proportion  between  tihe  sexes  was— males,  10,228,558 ; 
females,  1D,785,«1'9. 

in  the  oolmmn  which  follow  are  giTon  the  area  of  the  dllAKrant 
coonties  of  £nghaid,  Wales,  and  Scotdand,  with  the  population  of 
eacb  in  1801, 1821, 1841,  and  1851 ;  also  the  estimated  area  of  the 
Ififtands  hi  the  firitifib  9eai^  with  the  popxdation  of  eadi  in  1821|  1681, 
1841^  and  1851. 


Am  In 
SWMie  '• 
Aeres. 

^optnauoa. 

itakflteml:-^ 

1«01. 

U21. 

loa. 

19«1« 

Bed&ml 

295,582. 

63,893 

84,^52 

1«7,936 

Ui4,479 

Berks       .        .    . 

450,358 

110,480 

182,639 

161,759 

170,065 

BaoVinii^ham          . . 

464,930 

108,132 

185,138 

156,439 

168^728 

Cainbriage        ,     . 

523,8161 

B9,St6 

122,387 

164,459 

185,405 

Chcfttet         • 

T07,t)78 

1*92, 8t)5 

276,0D8 

995,690 

455,725 

Cornwall           .     . 

«78,*6€e 

1»2,W1 

2«l,e45 

341,15^ 

855,558 

CanAeilflrt 

l,OM,278 

117,28* 

156,124 

17«,08« 

195,4<»2 

ihA«r    .      .  , 

658,8M- 

1€M<V 

118>«ftl 

372,902 

20«,«84 

Beraa  .. 

1,«57,4«« 

84a,tM 

488,417 

582,989 

9187^999 

Darset     .        .    . 

682,4^5 

114,452 

144,080 

175,854 

194,a97 

DactORn 

62^476 

148,384 

1S8,511 

«07,068 

89«,997 

£ufiz      «.        «    .. 

1,060,549 

227,682 

28fl»424 

844,979 

869,818 

Grleuioestci'     • 

805,102 

250,728 

836,100 

431,495 

458,805 

HereTord          .     . 

^34,823' 

88,436 

102,669 

118,272 

115,480 

Hertfbra 

591,141' 

97,393 

12^,731 

156,660 

167,298 

'H  tf  iit-iiitftntn       , 

23e,'8'65. 

!r7,568 

48,946 

58,549 

64,183 

Ketlt    . 

1,041,479' 

8(»,««7 

427,224 

549,858 

015,706 

l^aMMMer          .     . 

1,31 9,2M 

878,4186 

l,05f,M8 

1,««7,'054 

2,081  ,t96 

fiAioeeuir     > 

814, 1«4 

180,0^2 

17V?1 

8W,987 

990^09 

<MMiffla            •.    ^ 

L,.77a,.738' 

AM,625 

SS8,«I« 

8«i2,992 

497,929 

MldMMex     .       , 

l»M6«^ 

&1«,129 

1,145,05^ 

1,576,«86 

1,896,579 

MmuBoath       «    « 

868,899 

45,568 

75,401 

184,868 

li7^418 

Norfolk 

a,864,801 

273,479 

344,308 

411,«64 

442,714 

■Northamifton    .     . 

630,358 

131,525 

163,097 

1D9,228 

212,380 

"NoTtliumberlainl    . 

1,2^9,299 

168,078 

212,589, 

?06,020 

303,568 

NottingbtfA  . 

528,076 

140,850' 

186,873 

249,91t) 

270,427 

'OsdlurJl     .^       •    a 

<72,1W7 

111,077 

1S8,2« 

108,127 

170,499 

¥ltftlaaa 

«6,1H« 

W,30e. 

18,487 

21,802 

22.963 

**»p       .        .    . 

890,055 

»69,2<I8 

198,811 

ffS5,«20 

9'2§,841 

floMmat 

1^047^20 

278,577 

«55,7«9 

43M09 

448,919 

li070,8.W 

210,690 

282^97 

354,062 

40M7e 

atafflbitt 

728,468 

248,698 

845,972 

509,472 

008.749 

'«Uflblk      .           .      . 

947,68rl 

214,404 

2.7 1,541. 

315,078 

887^15 

Surrey 

478,792 

268,233 

899,417. 

584,036 

983,082 

Sussex      .        .    . 

934,851 

159,471 

233,328 

800.075 

836,844 

WarWldc       . 

503,946 

206,798 

274,4^2 

801,708 

475,013 

'Wcstmorelana  .    . 

«f«5,4S2 

40,805 

51,359 

86,454 

58,287 

Wllta    . 

•865,092 

1-83,820 

219,574 

256,280 

2*54,221 

WoraeMflf        .    . 

472,186 

146,441 

194,074 

246,460 

276,926 

Tork,  last  SMiaft 

968,419 

W1,1I02' 

1-54,^8  • 

994,<896 

220,998 

T»k,City   .. 

2,720 

M,8ii6 

ai,711 

28,942 

96,908 

'76fk,K<ffthRi8tolg 

1,850,121 

15«,^7 

l«8,a78 

204,701 

ai6,214 

York,  West^EtMtag 

i|7«a,026 

5^72, 166 

809,868 

V6a,580 

l,«25<495 

.Aagtoasy..       .    , 

^08,488 

88,«06 

45,098 

50,-8M 

57,927 

•BMMn 

460,158 

eM26 

4a,«2d 

65,-«08 

6DL,474 

4>ar<iJ«aD..        .    • 

448,8»7 

42,956 

W,784 

08,766 

70,796 

Gaamuirtkea 

606,8&1 

67,817 

90^280 

ao6«8a6 

ai0,'692 

870,273 

41,521 

58,099 

81,098 

87,870 

Denbigh        . 

386,052 

«0,299 

76,428 

88,478 

92,588 

•Flint        .        ,    . 

184,905 

89,469 

53,893 

66,919 

68,156 

Olaikioigini    . 

647,494 

70,879 

102,073 

171,188 

231,849 

IftfflOfaetSi         •     • 

«85;29fl 

29,906 

84,382 

99,832 

39,943 

488,828 

<!rB,184 

'60,246 

09,907 

67,895 

Pemteolie        .    . 

ifOl^l 

'«6.«81> 

78,788 

86,044 

94,140 

Badror 

97A,]J6 

ie/195 

^|638 

^,458 

24,746 

-SMflaiia:-. 

AbardMn         •    • 

1,S<!0,-62S 

I91,0«« 

159,049 

192,887 

212,092 

Alg^, 

2,088,126 

81,277 

07,916 

07,871 

99,299  j 

Araaia 
9tet«ite 
Acres. 

rovQinJ&m. 

1801. 

1821. 

1841. 

1951. 

Ayr           .         .     . 

650,159 

84,207 

127,299 

164,856 

189,858 

Banff    . 

439,219 

87,216 

43,668 

49,679 

54,171 

Berwick    .         .     . 

899,875 

89,209 

88,385 

84,488 

86,297 

Bttte     •        .        • 

109,375 

!!,791 

19,797 

15,749 

19.698 

OaHlineM          .     . 

455,709 

29,699 

29,191 

80,948 

98,799 

89,144 

10,959 

19,298 

19,155 

22,951 

Duntartm      .    . 

199,944 

90,719 

27.817 

44,299 

45,10S 

JMiaiiiM 

729,818 

54,597 

70,878 

72,890 

78,128 

Bdinbttxth        .     . 

254,^00 

122,597 

191,514 

225,454 

259.485 

Elgin  or  Mmu^     . 

340,009 

27,760 

31,398 

35.012 

38.959 

Fife      . 

322,031 

93,743 

114,556 

140,140 

153,546 

Forfkr      ,         .     . 

568,750 

99,058 

113,355 

170,453 

191,264 

Haddington  . 

185,987 

29,986 

95,127 

85,886 

36,386 

Inycraess          .     . 

2,728,501 

72,972 

89,991 

97,799 

96,598 

Kinoardiae    . 

982,259 

96,849 

19,118 

93,975 

94.598 

Kinron    .        .     . 

49,991 

9,725 

7,762 

9,798 

9,924 

mrkwMiimit 

919,784 

99,211 

98,999 

41,119 

48,121 

Lanartc 

G81«71f 

147,692 

244,897 

429.672 

580,169 

LiaUtii9»w       .    . 

64^75 

17,844 

22,985 

29.872 

80,135 

Naim   . 

137,590 

8,822 

9,268 

9,217 

9,956 

Orkney  and  Shet- ^ 

land        .        .  j 

PecWei    .        .    . 

999,978 

46,924 

99,114 

91,095 

99,998 

226,488 

8,735 

19,049 

10,499 

10,738 

Perth   . 

1,814,099 

125,583 

188.247 

187,457 

198,969 

199,«00 

79,501 

112,175 

155,672 

191,091 

Sota  att90Mttart7 

2,919,975 

§9,918 

99,792 

79,998 

92,707 

»M[%««k      .          . 

499,998 

99,721 

49,991 

49,925 

51,942 

Odkiik    .        .    . 

170,818 

MM 

9,987 

7,990 

9,899 

«tirtta9 

299,875 

99^«5 

65,976 

92,057 

99.287 

SoiUMldMld         «      . 

1^207,188 

28,117 

28,94t 

.     24,782 

25,798 

Wi9tan         .        . 

996,796 

22,918 

93,240 

89,195 

43,389 

Area  in  . 

Fopolation. 

SUtate 

UlndBi&fhefcieMi 

Acres.    ^ 

1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

1851. 

Sen:— 

XtftecTMaia       .    . 

189,898^ 

49,981 

41,«90 

47,979 

92,397 

Island  of  Jersey  '. 

40,000 

28,600 

99,582 

47,9M 

97,990 

UflDdarawm.1 

«ey       •       •  1 

99,802 

94^849 

29^99 

19,757 

Uaada    a^faoeat, 

I 

to  Queens^ :— 

, 

Alderaey     .  ^ 
Herm .        • 

92,«00 

28 

177 

1,038 
38 

9,933 

Jetliott    .    . 

9 

14 

6 

3^ 

lieHardiant' 

9 

_1 

Gveat     and 

i 

^ 

i 

XJltleBei^j 

499 

«• 

798 

589' 

The  iftatiBtios  relaioiij^  to  Ireland  wHl  be  jj^iren  in  the  article 

IBSLAKD. 

<6Uo«te.— Tka  «oleaies  «sid  fovigA  MseMMi  of  <km^  fintaaa^ 
with  4faeir  area,  date  <rf  aesoiioa, -apnual  gewos^M 
far  aafaBMKB)  an  «li7eR  in  tlM  f•]l9wiDgtaMe^— 


Date 

Annual    ] 
Ecvenue.  : 

I>ateQf 

<Mmiy. 

or 

Acces. 

Area  la  ' 
Sq.  mies.' 

Census 
tvliea' 

«i(m. 

1 

-    « 

.  .     -          1 

; 

known) 

•Bro|i«:~ 

1 

<        > 

■ 

t 

Gibraltar 

1704 

2 

90,909 : 

15,999  J 

1990 

Malta,  «M0,  jai9  ) 
OoaOaa     • 

1800. 

U2' 

127,728 ' 

124,864 ' 

1849 

1915  , 

1/997, 

99,081  i 

126^99 

1851 

1807  , 

5, 

— 

5^15. 

1991, 

*aia:S- 

i 

1 

] 

Oeytaa                 .    . 

1795 

24^94 

444V896 

1^7,999 

1491 

MMgXM^     ..        . 

1948 

80 

21,981 

87,059 r 

19^2 

Labuan                .     . 

1846 

40> 

1,798. 

1^90 

1951 

i819  ; 

380 

40,091 

59,049 

1992 

Aden       . 

_« 

_„ 

22.000 

1850 

Terrttorles  of  East 
India  tJoxnpsny . 

1911 

1 

1,990,090 

]J9,997^0 

i9Q^94MM 

— 

Africa  es- 

{ 

1 

cape  of  Good  Hqpe .. 

1806 '. 

203,000 . 

223,554^ 

200,546 

1848] 

muii        ,       .    . 

1845 

20,000' 

116,000     1850  ' 

Uaurfttus        .        , 

1810 

700 

811,854 

190,828  '  1851 

Gambia               .    . 

1981 

12 

9,414 ' 

9,993     1851 

Gold  Coast       . 

1750 

8,000 

6,740 

999,990     19SS 

1787 

25,900 

19,889' 

99,i9tl     1991 

flt  Helena.     .        . 

1654 

47. 

17,179 

9^999     1991 

sAsoenilon   .        .    . 

1615 

99 

^mm              { 

«.*             ^*. 

Fernando  Po   . 



.. 

*^ 

«^             — 

Seyohellea  .        .    . 

1810 

80 

— 

7,000       —     ' 
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Date 

[Date  of 

Ctotaij. 

of 
Acces- 
aion. 

AreaiA 
Sq.  Miles. 

Annual . 
Revenue. 

|known) 

Aaieriea : — 

iS 

S[iid90A*BBity  C3oBi'> 

1668 

2.500.006 

— 

— 

-- 

OHMd»     . 

1789 

348,363 

723,724 

1,042,205 

1351 

NtvBniiHYtek.    . 

1734 

27,704 

130,000 

193,300 

1851 

^OTB  SOOttlk       •            • 

1621 

13,607 

03,C^2 

276,U7 

1851 

CvpeBretm       .    . 

1743 

3,125 

27,330 

1851 

Prince  EdvaraisUad 

1771 

2.134 

20,8a5 

90,000 

1853 

KewfottndUBd 

1633 

60,000 

80,396 

106,000 

1853 

VancoaTer  laUnd     . 

1848 

12,500 

_ 

._ 



Falkland  Uands 

1841 

6,000 

442 

550 

-^ 

West  iBdtoB 

Antigua      . 

•    • 

1632 

400 

25,185 

37,737 

1851 

Barliadoes 

1605 

166 

54,096 

135,939 

1851 

Domiaiea    . 

•    • 

1763 

260 

12,901 

22,200 

1844 

Grenada, 

1763 

250 

17,366 

32,671 

1851 

Gayana 

•    . 

1803 

90,000 

192,510 

134,093 

1891 

Jamaica  . 

1655 

4,256 

180,570 

377,433 

1844 

,    , 

1032 

48 

3,235 

7,053 

1951 

N«Tla 

1623 

20 

1,933 

10^200 

1851 

StKltU 

:"l 

1623 

70 

18,266 

28,177 

1844 

St.L«oia     . 

1803 

.» 

12,900 

24,350 

1392 

8t.  Yinceoiit 

1763 

131 

14,390 

30,128 

1851 

Tohago 

.    , 

1763 

97 

7,792 

14*378 

1851 

Trinidad 

1797 

2»000 

107,310 

68,600 

1851 

Virgin  Islands 

.    , 

1666 

93 

1,675 

7,000 

1858 

Bahamas 

1629 

.. 

26,104 

27,919 

1851 

Tnrte  iBlaiidi 

,    , 

- — 

8 

— 

2,320 

1848 

Bmradaa 

166» 

_ 

12,030 

11,092 

1051 

Honduw    •        •    . 

1370 

10,37* 

— , 

— 

— 

Anstratasia : — 

New  Sooth  Wales    . 

1787 

335,800 

070,898 

208,254 

1852 

TMoria  . 

.^ 

98,000 

1,577,181 

151,127 

1852 

tmrtk  Awlralia  .    . 

lft83 

300,000 

102,325 

70,000 

1353 

Weatan  ATutnlla   . 

1829 

100,000 

87,022 

8,711 

1352 

Tssmaala,  or  Van  \ 
DieoiMi'sLand. 

1803 

22,680 

129,345 

70,194 

1850 

Kev  Zealand       .    . 

1840 

93,000 

37,743 

26,656 

1851 

Auckland  Isla&da     . 

1806 

200 

— 

151 

1851 

lUvemu,  JMi,  ^— The  following  Ubio  tilubiii  the  totel  revwne 
of  the  United  Kinedom  of  Oretti  Britain  and  Ireland,  inih  the 
prindpia  itOBU  ipeoifiod,  for  the  ymn  1S4S,  1848,  and  185a  :~- 

1843.  1343.  1353. 

Total  Remne      ....  £52,532^817  i853,388,717  £54,430^344 

Cnstane  .        .        •        .        .    .  21,033,717  20,999,132  20,902,734 

Eicise 12,377,529  14,154,055  15,337,724 

Stamps    .         ,         .         .         .     .  6,943,137  6,048,772  0^975,416 

Taxes •     .  4,190,486  4,314,704  3,153,867 

Property  and  Income  Tax         .    .  5,249,261  5,347,865  5,588,172 

Fost^fBoe 595,000  815,000  1,104,000 

For  the  yean  1848, 1848,  and  1858,  the  total  ezpenditaie,  with  the 
prindpal  iteon  stated,  is  here  set  forth : — 

1343.  1848.  1853. 

TrtalEjcpeaditme                          .£51,189,513*  £54,185,130  £51,174,839 

^luSLdDlb*^*"*!"***.*     ^.}    2«,a6d.l60  28,563,517  27,304,845 

CSrOUak               .'.'.'.         390,307  395,245  899,573 

Anaj 5,997,156  6,647,204  7,023,488 

Nary 6,606,057  7,022,287  6,040,596 

Ordnaaee 1,910,704  3,070,124  2,661,581 

The  eaintal  of  the  National  Debt  aidbiinted  in  1843  to  790,579,892^., 
m  1848  to  791,809,888^. ;  in  1853  it  was  770,928,0012. 

Poor  JUUm,  Ac, — ^Ib  the  vear  1852  the  local  rates  (for  England  and 
Wales)  amounted  to  10,674,9621,  of  which  the  Poor^s  Rate^  indudiog 
Police  Bate,  was  6,552,2982:;  the  Highway  Rate^  1,662,5752.;  County 
and  County  Police  Bates,  820,1842. ;  Borough,  Borous;h  Watch,  and 
Ugbtiug  and  Watching  Bate,  509,0382. ;  and  the  Land  Tax,  1,130,9172. 
The  amount  expended  in  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales  in 
the  year  1834  was  6,317,2552. ;  in  1853  it  was  4,939,0642.  The 
number  of  paupers  relieyed  on  1st  January  1849  was  940,851 ;  on 
lat  January  1854  the  number  was  806,506. 

Bxports. — The  total  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  prodnee 
•xported  Irom  parts  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1842, 1847, 1852,  and 
1853  is  as  follows  .^— 

Exported  to            To  British  fMaL 
ForeSgn  Conntries.     Foaaessions. 

IMS     .        •        .         •        .  £84,019,203  £13,361,820  £47,381,023 

1347 43,916,296             14,026,081  58,842,377 

1^'S2     .         ,                   ,         .     58,579,895             19,496,959  •    78,076,854 

1853 98,357,306 


The  value  of  toreign  mefchaadiBe  transbipped  at  ports  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  foreign  countries  and  Brttak  poaseasions 
amounted  in  1851  to  2,9«i8862.,  in  1852  to  3,706LMaML,  in  1863  to 
6,278,0742. 

^Atppin^r.— The  total  amount  of  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  with 
cargoes  at  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  years  1843,  1848, 
and  1853  is  given  in  tiie  following  table :-— 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Britifth. 

Foreign. 

Total.     ! 

British. 

Ftarelgn.  |    Total. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons,     i 

Tons. 

Tons.     1    Tons. 

1843      .     . 
1348     .    : 
1853      .    . 

2,919^529 
4,020,415 
4,513,207 

1,005.804 
1,559.046 
3,284,343 

3.925,422 
6,57J».461 
7,797,650 

2,727,306 
3,653,777 
4«551,49S 

1,020,068     »,rfl8,869 
1.407,460     5.061.287 
3,062,113     7,588,011 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam-vessels  (exclusive  of 
river  steamers)  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1858,  were  :— 
17,567  sailing-vessa^,  tonnage  3,511,827,  empioyii^  165,006  men, 
exclusive  of  masters;  and  639  steam-veesels*  tonm^  218,260, 
employing  17,519  men,  exclusive  of  masters.  The  number  of  vessels 
buUt  and  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1853  was 
645  sailing-vessels  of  154,956  tons,  and  153  steam-vessels  of 
48,215  tons. 

EdttccUion  and  lUlighua  Wtrakij^ — Aoooxding  to  the  Census  Betums 
of  1851,  the  number  of  plaesa  of  worship  and  of  Sunday  schotUs  is  as 
follows,  namely : — 


Places  of  "Worship— 
EstahUshed  Ghnrch  . 
Others        .        .    . 

Totals 

Sittings  provided 

Others     . 

Tetala.        .    . 

EstabUahed  Church  . 
Others     . 

Totals      . 

Sunday  Soholars— 

EstahlUhcd  Church  . 
Others    . 

Totals  .        .    . 

Day  Sehools . 

Scholars      •        •    • 
Evening  Sobools    .        • 

BBholars       .        .    . 

Knglii^^ 

Wales, 

Islands  in  the 
British  Seas. 

Scotland. 

14,077 
16,918 

979 
2,498 

75 
178 

1,188 
2»212 

30,990 

5,817,915 
4,027,223 

3,477 

2B4,!i4B 
002,877 

253 

87,48? 
44,521 

3,895 

767,088 
1,067,717 

9,345,138 

9,997 
10,869 

807,425 

430 
2,341 

82,094 

50 

106 

1,834,805 

1,095 
2,708 

20,866 

901,828 
1,197,835 

2,771 

34,004 
235,314 

163 

6,804 
8,673 

3,803 

76,283 
216,316 

2,099,661 

48,152 

2,010,500 

1,509 

38,875 

269,373 

1,684 

98,092 

39 

908 

15,477 

340 
15,732 

292,549 

5,242 

368,517 

438 

15,071 

The  proportion  of  day  scholars  to  the  population  in  1851  for  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales  was  12*0  per  cent,  (or  1  in  8);  the 
districts  or  counties  which  were  under  10  per  cent,  being  South  Wales, 
8*6;  North  Wales,  9'0;  Monmouth,  90;  and  Hereford,  9*9.  The 
proportion  for  Bedfordshire  was  10*4;  Lancaster,  10*6;  Middlesex, 
10*6;  Durham,  12*6;  Cumberland^  13*0;  Gambridgeshire,  13*1; 
Oxfordshire,  18*8;   Hertfordshire,  14;  Westmor<Alan4  16*4, 

The  proportion  of  day  scholars  to  the  whole  population  ia  SooUand 
was  1276  per  cent.  As  the  returxM  were  not  fuxoished  so  freely  in 
Scotland  as  in  England,  Mr.  Horace  Mann  raports  to  the  Registrar- 
General  :  "  Making  a  fair  allowance  for  deficient  returns,  it  aeems 
probable  that  about  li  per  ceni  (or  1  in  7)  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
are  at  school.  For  the  islands  in  the  British  Seas  the  pn^rtion  is 
11  per  cent,  (or  1  in  9)  of  the  population,"  In  the  above  table  the 
term  Established  Church  as  applied  to  Scotland,  means  of  course  the 
Presbyterian  Established  Church, 

jETiffory. — ^In  the  artiale  Bmainiu.  will  be  foond  an  aeeount  of 
Britain  under  the  Romans :  under  SxauorD  a  notice  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period ;  historical  notioea  rsapeeting  SoovLAifD  and  Wales 
are  given  under  these  head's,  as  well  as  in  the  articles  on  the  dillsrent 
oonntiea  We  here  inasrt  a  list  of  the  sovereigns  of  England  from 
WiUiasi  tha  Konnan ;  separate  notices  of  each  of  the  sovere%na  and 
of  the  more  prominent  events  of  their  reign  wiU  be  fHud  in  the 
Biographical  DIviaioii  of  the  English  GydoptBdia. 

Norman  Line: — 


1066    Winiaxn  the  Conqueror. 
1087    William  Bnflis. 


1100    Henry  X. 
1185  .  Stephen. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 


1154 
1189 
1199 
1216 


1899 
1418 


1461 
1488 


1485 
1509 
1547 


Line  of  PtarUagenet  ;— 

1273    Edward  I. 
1307     Edward  II. 
1327     Edward  lU. 
1877    mchard  II 

ff(yuie  of  Lancoiter : — 

I      1422    Henry  YI 

ffoute  of  York:— 

I  1483"  Elchard  III. 

House  of  Tudor: — 

Henry  Vn.  1558  Jane  Grey. 

Henry  yni.  1553  Mary. 

Edward  YI.  1558  Elizabeth. 


Henry  n. 
Riohardl. 
John. 
Henry  HI. 


Henry  IV. 
Henry  Y. 


Edward  lY. 
Edward  Y. 


Jlouee  of  Stuart : — 
1608    James  I.  |  1625     Charles  I. 

CimiMyiyweaUh,  from  ike  Execution  of  Charles  I.  in  1649 :— 
1653    Oliver  Cromwell,  Protector. 
1660    Bichard  Cromwell,  ditto. 

House  of  StiMrt,  restored ; — 
1660    Charles  II.  |  1685    James  IL 

House  of  Orange: — 
1689    William  III.,  with  Mary  U.,  till  1635. 


1702 


1714  George  I. 
1727  George  II. 
1760    George  III. 


House  of  St/uart,  restored : — 

House  of  Hanover: — 

11820     George  lY. 
1830     WiUiamlY. 
1837     Yictoria. 


Government  and  AdmimstraHon, — The  English  form  of  goyemment 
is  generally  called  a  limited  or  constitutional  hereditary  monarchy ; 
but  this  is  an  imperfect  and  inaccurate  description.  The  sovereign 
power  may  be  considered  as  residing  in  three  bodies  or  estates — 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  These  three  estates  constitute  the 
Parliament,  and  the  concurrence  of  these  three  limbs  or  members  of 
the  sovereign  power  is  necessary  for  enacting,  annulling,  or  altering 
any  law.  The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  the  temporal  peers  of 
England,  the  elective  peers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  bishops  of 
England,  and  four  Irish  lords  spiritual,  who  sit  by  rotation  of  sessiona 
The  House  of  Lords  is  also  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Since  the  Union  with  Ireland  in  1801  the  House  of  Commons  has 
comprised  658  members,  of  whom  there  are — 


471 


For  England,— County  Members 

UniTersities          .... 

143 
4 

Cities  and  Boroughs         •        « 

324 

YITales,— County  Members 

Cities  and  Boroughs     . 

15 
14 

Cities  and  Boroughs     . 

80 
23 

Ireland,— Connty  Members 

Uniyersity 

Cities  and  Boroughs           .        • 

64 

2 

39 

r-       29 


—       58 


—     105 


658 


The  administration  is  entrusted  by  the  sovereign  to  certain  great 
officers  of  state,  usually  from  12  to  14  in  number,  who  together  form 
what  is  called  the  Cabinet  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ib  generally 
considered  the  Prime  Minister.  The  usual  members  of  the  Cabinet 
are,  besides  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England, 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Secretaries  of  State,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  for  the  Affairs  of  India,  the  Secretary  at  War,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  June  1854,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pressure  of  the  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying 
on  the  war  with  Russia,  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  appointed,  making  in  all  four  principal  Secretaries  of  State — 
Home,  Foreign,  Colonies,  and  War. 

The  superior  pourts  for  the  administration  of  justice  aro  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery;  the  Court  of  Exchequer;  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  which  is  the  highest  Common-Law  and  Criminal  Court  in  the 
kingdom;  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Besides  these  there  are 
many  mforior  courts  with  local  jurisdiction.  Courts  of  assize  are 
held  by  the  judges  in  eveiy  county  of  England  and  Wales,  for  which 
purpose  the  countiy  is  divided  into  eight  circuits.  The  judges  of  the 
superior  courts  are  in  all  cases  appointed  by  the  crown  for  life,  and 
are  removable  only  upon  an  address  from  Parliament  to  the  ciown. 


England  and  Wales  are  ecclesiastically  divided  into  two  provinces 
— ^Tork  and  Canterbury — containing  25  bishoprics  or  dioceses,  besideB 
that  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Every  parish  is  under  the  spiritual  charge 
of  a  clergyman,  who  is  either  rector,  vicar,  or  perpetual  curate. 
Each  parish  has  the  management  of  various  mattevs  relating  to  its 
own  concerns,  the  inhabitants  meeting  tooether  in  a  body,  or  by  a 
certain  number  selected  from  the  general  body,  for  the  purpose  of 
levying  rates  for  the  support  of  the  poor  and  for  other  local  purposes. 
Certain  officers  are  chosen  annually  by  the  ratepayers  to  superintend 
the  distribution  of  these  funds.  The  government  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  island  wil}  be  noticed  in  the  article  Sootlaxi). 

Language, — 1.  The  Irish  language.  This  is  generallv  admitted  to  be 
the  purest  form  of  the  Celtic  speech,  which  appears  to  have  at  one  time 
been  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  both  islands.  The  Irish,  as  is 
well  knovm,  is  still  a  spoken  language.  The  oldest  Irish  manuscript,  & 
collection  of  bardic  legends  called  the  *  Psalter  of  CasheV  compiled 
by  Cormao  M'Culinan,  bishop  of  Cashel  and  king  of  Munster,  is 
believed  to  be  no  older  than  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  oentiuy; 
but  some  of  the  bardic  compositions  that  have  been  preserved 
in  this  and  other  records  are  supposed  to  be  of  much  higher 
antiquity ;  though  doubtless,  if  they  are  so,  they  must  have  been 
greatly  tdtered  from  their  original  form  before  being  conunitted  to 
writing.  The  national  chronicles  pretend  to  furnish  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  bards  from  about  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era ;  and  some  of  the  fragments  of  their  compositioiia  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  assigned  to  so  early  a  date  as  the  5th  century. 
Of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Irish  literature,  however,  by  far  the 
most  valuable  are  the  prose  records  of  Tigernach  and  the  other 
annalists,  wMch  appear  to  have  been  written  in  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries,  but  profess  to  be  compiled  from  documents  of  much  earlier 
date.  The  natives  of  Ireland  who  in  modem  times  have  written 
either  in  Latin  or  in  English,  and  among  whom  are  some  of  the  most 
distLDCfuished  names  of  which  our  literature  has  to  boast^  must  be 
considered,  in  their  literary  capacity  at  least,  as  Englishmen. 

2.  The  Qaelic,  or  Celtic  of  Scotland.  This  is  aJao  still  a  spoken 
language.  It  is  a  sister  dialect  of  the  Irish,  which  it  so  much 
resembles  that  the  Bible  and  a  few  other  books  in  Irish  were,  till 
very  recently,  the  only  printed  literature  which  the  Qtuel  of  Scotland 
possessed.  It  ia  believed  that  not  even  a  manuscript  in  Qaelio  exists 
which  is  older  than  the  15th  century,  although  some  of  the  compo- 
sitions in  verse  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  language  may  be 
of  greater  antiquity.  The  celebrated  Poems  of  Ossian  appear  to  be 
founded  upon  the  compositions  of  Irish  bards  who  lived  in  the  11th 
and  12th  centuries.  The  Gaelic  originals,  so  far  as  they  exist,  of  the 
productions  published  by  Macpherson  under  this  title^  have  been 
printed  wiUi  a  literal  Latin  tninslation  by  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland ;  and  besides  a  few  grammars  and  dictionaries,  there  now 
also  exist  in  a  printed  form  Gaelic  translations  of  the  Bible,  of  the 
Psalms  in  verse,  and  of  a  very  few  English  works,  mostly  religious. 

3.  The  Manksy  or  language  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Tms  ia  another 
dialect  of  the  Celtia  Formerly,  at  least,  the  language  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  island  more  resembled  the  ScottLsh  Gkelic ;  that  of  the 
south,  the  Irish.  (See  Letter  from  John  Meryk,  buShop  of  the  see, 
in  Camden's  '  Britannia.')  The  Bible,  the  Tinglish  Prayer-Book,  and  a 
few  religious  tracts  are  almost  the  only  workjs  that  have  been  printed 
in  the  Manks. 

4.  The  Wobih.  The  remains  which  we  possess  of  the  ancient  Welsh 
literature  are  very  considerable,  both  in  quantity  and  value.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  the  poems  of  the  bards,  of  the  collections  of  verses 
called  Triads,  of  the  Bruts,  or  Chronicles,  and  of  some  early  laws. 
The  four  principal  and  most  ancient  Welsh  bards  are  Aneurin, 
Tahesin,  Llywarch  Hen,  and  Merlin,  or  Merdhin,  the  Caledonian,  who 
are  all  believed  to  have  flourished  in  the  6th  century.  The  other 
ancient  bardic  remains  extend  over  the  five  following  oenturies.  The 
Triads  are  collections  of  metrical  triplets,  for  the  most  part  comme- 
morative of  historical  events,  which  appear  in  their  present  form  to 
be  a  compilation  of  the  13th  century,  though  founded  on  earlier 
records  now  lost  The  remains  of  the  ancient  WeHah.  laws,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  those  enacted  by  Howel  Dha,  prince  of  South 
Wales,  in  the  early  part  of  the  10th  century,  have  been  printed  by 
Wotton  in  his  '  Leges  Wallicas,'  folio,  London,  1730.  The  Bible  and 
some  religious  works  have  been  translated  into  Welsh  in  modem  times. 

5.  The  Cornish.  The  Cormsh  was  a  spoken  language  little  more 
than  a  century  ago,  but  is  believed  to  be  now  altogether  lost,  with  the 
exception  of  we  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed  (which  are  given  by 
Camden),  and  a  short  vocabulaiy  'collected  by  Dr.  Borlase  in  his 
'Antiquities  of  Cornwall,'  folio,  1754  and  1769.  From  these 
specimens  it  appears  to  have  been  a  sister  dialect  of  the  Welsh. 
If  any  literary  compositions  ever  existed  in  Cornish  they  have  wholly 
perished. 

6.  The  Norse.  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  tongue  that  used  to 
be  spoken  by  the  people  of  the  Orkneys,  and  that  perhaps  is  not 
yet  altogether  extinct  there.  It  is,  or  was,  a  Gothic  dialect ;  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  any  composition  in  it  exists,  with  the  exception  of 
a  version  of  *the  Lord's  Prayer,  first  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jame& 
Wallace,  a  clergyman  of  these  islands,  in  his  'Account  of  the  Orkneys^' 
8vo.,  London,  1700. 

7.  The  Anglo-Saxon.    If  we  disregard  the  opinion  which  supposes 
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aTeatonio  tongue,  identical  with  or  nearly  resembling  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  to  have  been  brought  over  to  the  south  of  Britain  by  the 
Belgic  oolonists  that  had  settled  in  the  country  before  the  arrival  of 
CsBBar  [Evglaitd],  the  period  during  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  the 
spoken  hmguage  of  that  part  of  the  island,  or  rather  indeed  of  the 
wh<de  iBland  horn  the  Channel  to  the  Forth,  with  the  exception  of  the 
stripe  along  the  west  coast^  which  continued  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Welsh  and  other  apparently  cognate  tribes,  may  be  rudely  defined  as 
extendini^  from  the  settlement  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  about  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century  to  the  close  of  the  12th  century.  We 
poBBOSB  a  aeries  of  Anglo-Saxon  literaiy  compositions  in  prose  and 
Terse,  from  at  least  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century ;  and  although 
the  earlier  specimens  are  both  scanty  and,  in  all  probability,  consider- 
ably oorrapted,  those  of  later  times  have  come  down  to  us  in  ample 
quantity,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  perfect  preservation. 

8.  The  English  language.  We  cannot  here  attempt  any  detailed 
aoeonnt  of  the  formation  and  progress  of  the  English  language;  but 
we  may  note  the  great  epochs  of  its  histoiy,  from  its  rise  out  of  the 
Saxon  in  the  12th  century  to  its  settlement  into  the  form  in  which  it 
now  exists. 

For  the  first  oentury  after  the  Conquest,  as  already  observed,  the 
language  of  the  body  of  the  nation  continued  to  be  Saxon,  substan- 
tially of  the  same  oharacter  with  that  which  had  for  ages  before  been 
spoken  by  their  ancestors.  The  transmutation  of  the  Saxon  into 
English  appears  to  have  been  principally  e£focted  by  the  intermixture 
of  the  conquered  people  and  their  conquerors,  which  began  to  take 
place  in  the  12th  centuiy.  Had  the  English  been  left  to  themselves, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  ever  have 
either  abandoned  or  oorrupted  the  tongue  of  their  forefathers.  The 
ooiTuption  of  the  Saxon,  a  language  of  a  pure  Teutonic  lineage  and 
character,  and  refined  to  a  high  degree  of  grammatical  complication  and 
artifice,  into  the  inarticulate  chaotic  jumble  which  about  this  time 
b^^  to  take  its  place,  must  have  been  the  work,  not  of  ^ose  to 
whom  it  -was  vernacular,  but  of  the  foreigners  who,  in  endeavouring  to 
speak  it,  naturally  mixed  it  with  the  vocables,  and  metamorphosed 
it  by  the  imposition  of  the  grammatical  forms  of  their  native  tongue. 
In  other  wotds,  it  must  have  been  the  Normans  that  broke  down  the 
Saxon  into  En^^Uah.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  three  remarkable 
facts :  first,  that  the  change  took  place  at  the  very  time  when,  accord- 
mg  to  the  testimony  of  contemporary  writers,  the  two  races  that  had 
till  now  had  little  association  with  each  otiier,  began  to  intermix ; 
secondly,  that  one  of  the  accompaniments  or  characteristics  of  the 
change  was  the  infusion  into  the  old  Saxon  of  many  Norman  or 
French  vocables ;  thirdly,  that  its  other  characteristic  or  constituting 
drcumatance  was  the  substitution  of  the  very  grammatical  forms 
which  were  already  in  use  in  th^  French  language,  namely,  the  method 
of  separate  particles  and  auxiliaries,  for  that  of  inflection.  No  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  the  Saxons  themselves  should  have  adopted 
either  of  these  innovations;  they  could  only  have  come  from  the 
Normans.  To  them  therefore  we  must  attribute  the  creation  of  our 
modem  English  tongue,  which,  although  to  a  great  extent  founded 
upon  the  Saxon,  and  also  retaining  much  of  its  genius  and  character, 
yet  wholly  differs  from  it  in  two  important  respects ;  first,  that  in  its 
vocabulary  it  is  a  very  mixed  instead  .of  a  comparatively  pure  lan- 
guage ;  secondly,  that  its  grammatical  structure  proceeds,  as  just 
explained,  upon  a  wholly  opposite  principle  to  that  which  previuled 
in  the  Saxon.  The  ancient  forms  of  the  language  however  were  by 
no  means  at  once  thrown  off,  and  in  some  respects  what  may  be  called 
its  transition-state  from  Saxon  to  English  may  be  said  to  have  lasted 
till  the  middle  of  the  15th  centuiy ;  but  although  down  to  that  com- 
paratively recent  date  it  still  retained  in  its  general  structure  various 
Saxonisms  which  are  now  obsolete,  these  remnants  of  its  pre-existing 
shape  and  constitution  had  been  gradiially  dropping  off  for  at  least  a 
hundred  years  preceding.  Dating  then  the  dissolution  of  the  Saxon 
and  the  birth  of  the  English  from  the  middle  of  tiie  12th  century, 
we  may  say  that  the  language  continued  still  as  much  Saxon  as 
English  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  It  was  nearly  two  centu- 
ries more  before  the  Saxon  peculiarities  that  refused  to  assimilate  with 
the  new  forms  had  altogether  disappeared.  Before  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  however,  the  lang^uage  had  assumed  throughout  veiy 
nearlv  the  structural  character  which  it  still  retains ;  it  has  been  con- 
stantly indeed  receiving  accessions  to  its  vocabulary  down  to  the 
present  hour,  but  in  other  respects  the  variations  it  has  undergone 
frt)m  that  date  amount  properly  only  to  changes  of  style,  not  of  struc- 
ture. It  was  in  all  its  essential  characteristics  the  same  language  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  that  it  is  now. 

The  details  of  English  literature  will  be  found  in  the  biographies  of 
the  principal  writers.    [Eno.  Cva,  Bioo.  Div.] 

GREAT  MARLOW.    [Marlow.] 

GREAT  MISSENDEN.    [Buckikohambhirk] 

GREATHAM.    [Durhaic.] 

GREECE,  ANCIENT,  lay  between  85»  and  40'  N.  Ut,  and  was 
bounded  N.  by  lUyria  and  Macedonia,  from  which  countries  it  was 
nepacated  by  an  extensive  range  of  mountains,  which  extend  from 
Honnt  Olympus,  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Thessaly,  to  the 
Acroceraunian  Mountains,  in  the  north-western  comer  of  Epirus. 
This  country  was  divided  into  a  number  of  independent  states,  the 
history  and  description  of  which  are  given  in  separate  articles,  as 
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Attica,  Aroadia,  Aohjia,  Bcbotia,  Corikth,  &c  It  was  called 
Greece  by  the  Romans,  whence  the  name  has  descended  to  us.  The 
Gneci  however  were  only  one  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  Epirus  (Aristot., 
'Meteor.'  i  14),  and  never  became  of  any  historical  importance, 
though  their  name  must  at  some  period  have  been  extensively  spread 
on  the  westem  coast^  since  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  appear  to  have 
known  the  country  at  first  under  this  name,  la  the  Greek  authors 
the  country  comprehended  within  the  above  limits  is  called  Hellas, 
though  it  must  be  remarked  that  HeUas  had  a  more  extensive 
signification  than  we  attach  to  the  word,  and  was  used  in  general  to 
denote  the  country  of  the  Hellenes  wherever  they  might  happen  to 
be  settled ;  thus  the  Grecian  colonies  of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  of  Miletus 
in  Asia,  and  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  formed  as  essential  parts  of  Hellas 
as  Attica,  Arcadia,  or  Boaotia.  Thus  Herodotus  tells  us  (ii  182)  that 
Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  sent  many  presents  to  Hellas ;  and  the  places 
enumerated  are  Cyrene,  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  and  the  island  Samus. 

Greece  is  usually  divided  by  geographers  into  two  parts,  which 
are  united  by  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  The  northern  part  contained 
Thessalt;  Efirub;  Aoarnania;  ^tolia;  Loorib,  divided  into 
Opuntian  and  Epionemidian  Locris,  and  Osolian  Locris;  Dorib; 
Phooib  ;  Bosotia;  Meoaris;  and  Attioa.  The  southem  part^  called 
Peloponnesus,  contained  Laoonia;  Mbssbnia;  Arcadia;  Elib; 
Argolis;  Aohjsa;  Siotonia  ;  and  Corinth.  In  addition  to  these 
states,  we  must  reckon  the  numerous  islands  on  the  eastern  and 
westem  coasts,  which  were  all  inhabited  by  the  Greek  race. 

Greece,  in  the  fiourishing  periods  of  its  lustory,  was  in  all  probability 
denseljT  populated.  According  to  a  calculation  of  Mr.  Clinton  ('Fasti 
Hellenid,'  voL  iL,  p.  886),  in  which  he  includes  the  population  of 
the  islands  of  Euboea,  Corcyra,  Leucadia,  Ithaca,  Cephalleniay 
Zacynthus,  Cythera,  ^gina,  and  Salamis,  it  contained  a  population 
of  more  than  8,500,000  inhabitants,  from  the  time  of  me  Persian 
wars  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Greece,  induding  the 
islands  already  named,  contains  about  22,121  square  miles;  con- 
sequentiy  there  were  rather  more  than  158  persons  to  the  square 
mile,  a  rate  of  population  very  littie  inferior  to  tiiat  of  Great  Britain 
in  1821,  which  contained  165  persons  to  the  square  mile.  But  it 
must  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Clinton's  calculation  of  positive  numbers 
rests  on  a  basis  which,  for  any  country  or  age,  cannot  be  depended  on 
as  giving  trustworthy  results. 

Miatory.  First  Period : — From  the  earliest  times  to  (he  Trrfan  war, 
— The  people' whom  we  call  Greeks  (the  Hellenes)  were  not  tiie 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Among  the  names  of  the  many 
tribes  which  are  said  to  have  occupied  the  land  previous  to  the 
Hellenes,  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  Pelasgi,  who  appear  to 
have  been  settled  in  most  parts  of  Qreece,  and  from  whom  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Greek  population  was  probably  descended.  The 
Caucones,  Leleges,  and  other  barbarous  tribes,  who  also  inhabited 
Greece,  have  all  been  regarded  by  some  modem  writers  as  parts  of 
the  Pelasgic  nation.  All  these  tribes  however  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  power  of  the  Hellenes,  who  eventually  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  Greece.  Their  original  seat  was,  according  to  Aristotie 
('  Meteor.',  i  14),  near  Dodona,  in  Epirus,  but  they  first  appeared  in 
the  south  of  Thessaly  about  b.o.  1884,  according  to  the  common 
chronology.  In  accordance  with  the  conmion  method  of  the  Ghreeks, 
of  inventing  names  to  account  for  the  origin  of  nations,  the  Hellenes 
are  represented  as  descended  from  Hellen,  who  had  three  sons,  Dorus^ 
Xuthus,  and  ^olus.  Achseus  and  Ion  are  represented  as  the  sons  of 
Xuthus;  and  from  these  four — Dorus,  ^olus,  Achieus,  and  Ion,  the 
Dorians,  iBoliana,  AchsBans,  and  lonians  were  descended,  who  formed 
the  four  tribes  into  which  the  Hellenic  nation  was  for  many  centuries 
divided,  and  who  were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  many  pecu- 
liarities in  language  and  institutions.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
Hellenic  race  was  spreading  itself  over  the  whole  land,  numerous 
colonies  from  the  east  are  said  to  have  settied  in  Greece,  and  to  their 
influence  many  writers  have  attributed  the  civilisation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Thus  we  read  of  Egyptian  colonies  in  Argos  and  Attica^  of  a 
Phoenician  colony  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  and  of  a  Mysian  colony  led 
by  Pelops,  from  whom  the  southem  part  of  Greece  derived  its  name 
of  Peloponnesus.  The  very  existence  of  these  colonies  has  been 
doubted  by  some  writers;  and  though  the  evidence  for  each  one 
individually  is  perhaps  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  critical  inquirer, 
yet  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  Ghreeks  authorises  us  in  the  belief 
that  Greece  did  in  early  times  receive  colonies  from  the  East— a 
supposition  which  is  not  in  itself  improbable^  oonsidering  the 
proximity  of  the  Asiatic  coast. 

The  time  which  elapsed  from  the  appearance  of  the  HeUenes  in 
Thessaly  to  the  siege  of  Troy  is  usually  Imown  by  the  name  of  the 
'  heroic  age.'  Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  tiie  Homeric  poemSy 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  present  a  correct  picture  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  age  in  which  the  poet  lived,  which  in  all 

Srobability  differed  little  from  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
eroic  age.  The  state  of  society  described  bv  Homer  very  much 
resembles  that  which  existed  in  Europe  in  the  feudal  ages.  Ko 
great  power  had  yet  arisen  in  Greece ;  it  was  divided  into  a  number 
of  small  states,  governed  by  hereditary  chiefs,  whose  power  was 
limited  by  a  martial  aristooncy.  Piracy  was  an  honourable  occu- 
pation, and  war  the  delight  of  noble  soiQs.  Thucydides  informs  us 
(i.  4)  that  the  commencement  of  Grecian  civilisation  is  to  be  dated 
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from  tlie  rtigu  of  Minos  of  Crete,  vho  acquired  a  uaval  power  aud 
cleared  the  .^gtou  Sea  of  pirates.  AmoDg  the  most  celebrated 
heroes  of  this  period  were  Bellerophou  and  Perseus,  whose  adventures 
were  laid  in  tJ^e  Ea^t ;  Theseus,  the  king  of  Athens ;  and  Hercules. 
Tradition  also  preserved  the  account  of  expeditions  undertaken  by 
several  chiefs  united  together,  such  as  that  of  the  Argonauts,  of  the 
Seven  a^nst  Thebes,  and  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  B.a  1184. 

Second  Period : — From  the  Siege  of  Troy  to  the  commencement  of  tJie 
Persian  Wars,  B.c.  600.— "VVe  learn  from  Thucydides  (l  12)  that  the 
population  of  Greece  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state  for  some  time 
after  the  Trojan  war.  Of  the  various  migrations  which  appear  to 
have  tak^n  place,  the  most  important  in  their  consequences  were 
those  of  the  Bosotians  from  Thessaly  into  the  country  afterwards 
called  Bcaotia,  and  of  the  Dorians  into  Peloponnesus^  the  former  in 
the  60th  and  the  latter  in  the  80th  year  after  the  Trojan  wai*. 
About  the  same  period  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  colonised 
by  the  Greeks.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Bceotia,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  their  homes  by  the  invaaiox^  of  the  Boeotians,  together 
with  some  ^oliansi,  whence  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  iEolian 
miction,  left  Boeotia,  B.C.  1124,  and  settled  in  Lesbos  and  the  north- 
western comer  of  Asia  Minor.  They  were  followed  by  the  lonians 
in  B.a  1040,  who,  having  been  driven  by  the  Achaeans  from  their 
abode  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  had  taken  refuge  in  Attica,  whence 
they  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor  and  settled  on  the  Lydian  coast.  The 
south-western  part  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  also  colonised 
about  the  same  period  by  Dorians.  The  number  of  Greek  colonies, 
considering  the  extent  of  the  mother  country,  was  very  great ;  ajid 
the  readiness  with  which  the  Greeks  left  their  homes  to  settle  in 
foreign  parts  forms  a  characteris^c  feature  in  their  national  character. 
In  the  7th  century  b.c.  the  Greek  colonies  took  another  direction : 
Cyrene,  in  Africa,  was  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Thera ;  and  the 
coasts  of  Sicily  and  the  squthem  part  of  Italy  became  studded  with 
so  ixiaoy  Greek  cities,  that  it  acquired  the  suniame  of  the  Great,  or 
Greater  Greece. 

The  two  states  of  Greece  which  attained  the  greatest  historical 
celebrity  were  Sfabta  and  Athjc^ts.  The  power  of  Athens  was  of 
later  growth ;  but  Sparta  had  from  the  time  of  the  Dorian  conquest 
taken  ihe  lead  among  the  Peloponnesian  states,  a  position  which  she 
maintained  by  the  conquest  of  the  fertile  countiy  of  Messenia,  B.a 
688p  Her  superiority  was  probably  owing  to  the  nature  of  her 
political  institutions,  which  are  said  to  h|Lve  been  fixed  on  a  finn 
basis  by  her  celebrated  lawgiver  Lycui^gus,  B.a  884.  Athens  only 
rose  to  importance  in  the  centuzy  preceding  the  Persian  wars;  but 
even  in  this  period  her  power  was  not  more  than  a  matdii  for  the 
little  states  of  Megaris.  and  JSgina. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  kingly  forax  of  government  was 
prevalent  in  the.  hi^oic  age.  But  during  the  period  that  elapsed 
between  the  Trojan  war  and  the  Persian  invasion  hereditary  political 
power  was  aboli^ecl  in  almost  all  the  Greek  states,  with  the  exception 
of  Sparta,  and  a  republican  form  of  government  established  in  its 
stead.  In  studying  the  histoir  of  the  Greeks  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  almost  ev^ry  city  formed  an  independent  state,  and  that^  with 
the  exception  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  which  exacted  obedience  from 
the  other  tpwns  of  Attica  and  Laconia  respectively,  there  was  hardly 
any  state  which  possessed  mor^  than  a  few  miles  of  territory.  Fre- 
quent wars,  between  each  other  were  the  almost  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  the  existence,  of  so  many  small  states  nearly  equal  in  power. 
The  evils  which  arose  from  this  state  of  .things  were  partly  remedied 
by  the  influence  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  by  the  religious 
games  and  festivals  which  were  held  at  stated  periods  in  different 
parts  of  Greece,  and  during  the  celebration  of  which  no  ware  were 
carried  on. 

In  the  6th  century  before  the  Christian  sen^  Greece  rapidly  advanced 
in  knowledge  and  civilisation.  Literature  and  the  fine  arts  were 
already  cultivated  in  Athens  imder  the  auspices  of  Pisistratus  and  his 
8on|j;  and  the  products  of  remote  countiies  were  introduced  into 
Greece  by  the  merchants  of  Corinth  and  ^gina. 

Third  Period: — From  the  commencement  of  the  Per^n  vcwe  to  t/ie 
death  of  Philip  of  Macedm,  B.c.  336. — This  was  the  most  splendid 
period  of  Grecian  history.  The  assistance  which  the  Athenians  gave 
to  the  Asiatic  Greeks  in  their  resistance  to  the  Persians,  and  the  part 
which  they  took  in  the  burning  of  Sardis,  B,o.  499,  drew  upon  them 
the  vengeance  of  Darius.  After  the  reduction  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
a  Persian  army  was  sent  into  Attica,  but  was  entirely  defeated  at 
Marathon,  B.O.  490,  by  the  Athenians  under  Miltiades.  Ten  years 
afterwards  the  whole  power  of  the  Persian  empire  was.  directed 
against  Greece ;  an  immense  army,  led  in  person  by  Xerxes,  advanced 
as  far  as  Attic%  and  received  the  submission  of  almost  all  the  Grecian 
states,  with  the  exception  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  But  this  expedition 
also  fiBdledj  the  Persian  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  battles  of  Artemi- 
sium  and  Salamis;  and  the  land  forces  were  entirely  defeated  in  the 
following  year,  B.a  479,  at  Platspa  in  Bceotia.  Sparto  had,  previous 
to  the  Persian  invasion,  been  regarded  by  the  other  Greeks  as  the 
first  power  in  Greece,  and  accordingly  she  obtained  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  army  and  fleet  in  the  Persian  war.  But  during  the 
course  of  this  war  the  Athenians  had  made  greater  sacrifices,  and  had 
shown  a  greater  degree  of  patriotism  and  courage.  After  the  battle 
of  Platsca  a  confederacy  was  formed  by  the  Grecian  states  for  the 


purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Petsianiik  ^art»  was  at 
first  placed  at  the  head  of  it;  but  the  allies,  disgusted  with  the 
tyranny  of  Pausauia^,  the  Spartan  commander,  gave  the  aupxeiDacy  to 
Athena.  The  allies,  who  consisted  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islajids 
i  and  coasts  of  the  Mg/esst^  Sea,  were  to  furnish  contributions  ia  money 
'  and  ships,  and  the  delicate  task  of  assessing  the  amount  which  each 
state  was  to  pay  was  assigned  to  Aristides.  The  yearly  contdybutlcHi 
was  settled  at  460  talents^  about  115,000i,  and  Delos  was  obosan  as 
the  common  treasury.  The  Athenians^  under  the  oopiroand  of 
Cimon,  carried  on  the  war  vigorously,  defeated  the  Persian  fleets,  and 
plundered  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  Persian  empka  During 
this  period  the  power  of  Athens  rapidly  increased;  she  poaaessed  a 
succession  of  disUi^guished  statesmen,  Thenustode^  Aristidesi  Cimoo, 
and  Pericles,  who  all  contributed  to  the  a4vano6ui9Bt  of  has  power, 
though  diflering  in  their  political  views.  Her  maritime  gjreatneoti  was 
founded  by  Themistodes^  her  revenues  were  increased  by  Pericles, 
and  her  general  prosperity,  in  connection  with  other  oauses^  taoded  to 
produce  a  greater  degree  of  refinement  than  existed  in  any  other  part  of 
Greece.  I^iterature  was  cultivated,  and  the  arts  of  architaoture  and 
sculpture,  which  were  employed  to  ornament  the  city,  were  carried 
to  a  degree  of  excellence  that  haa  never  since  been  surpasMd.  While 
Athens  was  advancing  in  power,  Sparta  had  to  maintain  a  war  agaiusf 
the  Messenians,  who  again  revolted,  and  were  joined  hy  a  great 
number  of  the  Spartan  slaves  (b.o.  464-455).  The  Athenians  aftei 
awhile  began  to  treat  the  allied  staies  with  great  tyiauayy  and  to 
regard  them  as  subjects,  and  not  as  independent  states  in  alliance. 
The  dependent  states,  anxious  to  throw  off  the  Athenian  dominate, 
entreated  the  assistance  of  Sparta,  and  thus,  in  conjunction  with  other 
causes,  arose  the  war  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  which  lasted  for 
twenty-seven  years  (b.o.  431-404),  and  is  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  It  tenninai^  by  again  placing  Sparta  at 
the  head  of  the  Grecian  states  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this 
war  Sparta  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  Persian  empire^  which 
lasted  from  B.a  400  to  394.  The  splendid  successes  which  Agesilaus, 
the  Spartan  king,  obtained  over  the  Persian  troops  in  Asia  MizK>r,  and 
the  manifest  weakness  of  the  Persian  empire,  which  had  been  ah^eady 
shown  by  the  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks  from  the  heart  of  the 
Persisu  empire,  appear  to  hav^  induced  Agesilaus  to  entertain  the 
d^ign  of  overthrowing,  the  Persian  monarchy ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  his  native  country  to  defend  it  against  a  powerful  con- 
federacy which  had  been  formed  by  the  Corinthians,  Theban^  Argive8» 
Athenians,  and  Thessalians,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off  the  Spartan 
dominion.  The  confederates  were  not  however  successful  in  their 
attempt ;  and  the  Spartan  supremacy  was  again  secured  for  a  brief 
period  by  a  general  peace  made  B.a  387,  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  Ten  years  afterwards  the  rupture 
between  Thebes  and  Sparta  began,  which  led  to  a  general  war  in 
Greece^  and  for  a  short  time  placed  Thebe9  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian 
states ;  but  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas  at  the  battle  of  Alantinea, 
B.a  362,  Thebes  again  sunk  to  its  former  obscurity.  The  Spartan 
supremacy  was  however  destroyed  by  this  war,  and  her  power  still 
more  humbled  by  the  restoration  of  Messenia  to  independence,  B.C. 
369.  From  the  conclusion  of  this  war  to  the  reign  of  Piulip  of 
Maoedon  Greece  remained  without  any  ruling  power.  It  is  only 
necessary  here  to  mention  the  part  which  Philip  took  in  the  Sacred 
War,  which  lasted  ten  years  (B.a  356-346),  in  which  he  appeared  as 
the  defender  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  which  terminated  by 
the  conquest  of  the  Phocians.  The  Athenians,  urged  on  by  Demos- 
thenes, made  an  alliance  with  the  Thebans  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
Philip;  but  their  defeat  at  Chssronea,  B.C.  338  secured  for  the  Maoedoniaa 
king  the  supremacy  of  Greece.  In  the  same  year  a  congress  of  Grecian 
states  was  held  at  Corinth,  in  which  Philip  was  chosen  generaUssimo 
of  the  Greeks  in  a  projected  war  against  the  Persian  empire ;  but  his 
assassination  in  B.a  336  caused  this  enterprise  to  devolve  upon  his 
son  Alexander. 

Fourth  Period:— From  the  cKceseion  of  AUrander  the  Cfreat  to  the 
Roman  Conquer,  B.C.  146.--The  conquests  of  Alexander  extended 
Greek  influence  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia  west  of  the  Indua 
After  his  death  the  dominion  of  the  East  was  contested  by  his  generals, 
and  two  powerful  empires  were  permanently  established ;  that  of  the 
Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  and  the  SeleucidsQ  in  Syria  The  dominions  of 
the  early  Syrian  kings  embraced  the  greater  part  of  Westei^n  Asia ; 
but  their  empire  was  soon  divided  into  various  independent  kingdoms, 
such  as  that  of  Bactria,  Peigamos,  &c,  in  all  of  which  the  Greek 
language  was  spoken,  not  merely  at  court,  but  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  towns.  From  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the  Boman  conquest 
Macedon  remained  the  ruling  power  in  Greece.  The  ^tohan  and 
Achaean  leagues  were  formed,  the  former  KO,  824,  the  latter  B.a  281, 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  Macedonian  kings.  Macedonia  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  B.0. 197,  and  the  Gtidk.  stated  declared 
independent  This  however  was  merely  nominal :  they  only  exchanged 
the  rule  of  the  Macedonian  kings  for  that  of  the  Boman  people ;  and 
in  &o.  146  Greece  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province, 
called  Achsea,  though  certain  cities,  such  as  Athens,  Delphi,  &&,  were 
allowed  to  have  the  rank  of  free  towns.  The  history  of  Greece  £com 
this  period  forms  part  of  that  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  overrun 
by  the  Goths  in  a.d.  267,  and  again  in  a.d.  398,  under  Alaric;  and 
after  being  occupied  by  the  crusaders  and  Venetians,  at  last  fell  into 
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the  power  of  tiM  Turks  on  the  conquest  of  Constantinople.  Its  recent 
history  will  be  noticed  in  the  following  artide. 

Language  and  LUtmtmrt. — The  Greek  Isnguage  forms  a  branch  of 
that  extensive  family  of  langoages  which  is  Imown  by  the  name  of 
iBdo-Germanio.  It  has  existed  as  a  spoken  language  for  at  least  SOOO 
years,  and  has  been  more  widely  d^ased  than  any  other  tongue, 
unless  we  except  the  Arabic  and  Bnghsh.  It  had  attained  a  great 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  9th  ceotory  before  the  Christian  nin ;  and 
it  was  eventualiy  spoken  not  only  in  Greece  and  the  nomeroos 
Greeian  oolimiei^  but  was  extended  oyer  a  large  part  of  Western  Asia 
by  the  oonquests  of  Alexander.  It  is  evident  from  the  books  of  the 
New  Teatament,  that  the  lower  orders  in  Palestine  could  converse  in 
Greek  as  well  as  in  their  native  Syriac ;  and  many  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  Were  written  in  Greek  by  men  wiio  had  received  vety 
little  education.  In  Egypt  also,  under  the  Ptolemies,  Greek  became 
the  langoage  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  townspeople,  and  was  used, 
jointly  with  the  native  language,  in  the  business  of  adminirtration. 
The  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  tended  stiU  further  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  Ghreek  language ;  and  though  the  study  was  condemned 
by  Cttto  and  many  others  of  the  old  school,  ^  it  soon  became  a  fetshion 
for  weli-educated  Romans  to  read,  to  speak,  to  translate,  and  even  to 
write  in  this  foreign  language."  Under  tiie  dominion  of  the  Csesars 
the  language  and  literature  of  Greece  were  not  only  taught  at  Athens 
and  Rome,  but  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  empire  Greek  philosophers 
and  rhetoridana  were  maintained  by  their  numerous  pupils.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  and  the  extinction  of  learning  in  the 
west,  the  Greek  literature  and  philosophy  were  still  cultivated  in 
Asia  and  at  Constantinople,  where  Greek  continued  the  spoken  lan- 
goage of  the  people  till  the  city  was  ti&en  by  the  Tm>ks  in  the  15th 
century.  This  is  usually  considered  as  the  time  at  which  it  ceased  to 
be  a  living  language;  but  the  best  specimens  of  modem  Gheek,  as  H 
is  called,  can  be  read  without  much  difficulty  by  any  person  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  of  Xenophon  and  Demosthenes;  and  the  resemblance 
between  the  ancient  and  modem  language  is  sufficient  to  justify  us  in 
considering  the  Greek  language  as  one  which  has  not  ceased  to  be 
spoken  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  the  present  day. 

The  Greek  language  is  usually  divided  into  four  dialects,  the  JEolie, 
Ionic,  Doric,  and  Attic^  the  peouliaritieB  of  which  are  noticed  under 
the  articles  ^ouans,  Doris,  and  Ionia.  The  Boeotian,  Thessalian, 
Laoonian,  and  Sicilian  dialects  are  only  subdivisions.  The  four 
'  dialects  may  however  be  reduced  to  two,  the  iEolic  or  Doric,  and  the 
Ionic  or  Attic :  the  latter  originally  spoken  in  tike  northern  part  of 
PeloponoceuB  and  Attica,  the  former  in  the  other  parts  of  Gieece.  Till 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Greeks  generally  wrote  in  that  dialect  in 
which  they  had  been  brought  up,  and  Uius  we  have  works  in 
the  iBolio,  Ionic,  Doric,  and  Attic  dialects.  But  the  number  and 
superiority  of  the  Attic  writers  gradually  caused  this  dialect  to  be 
adopted  by  Greeks  who  were  not  natives  of  Attica;  and  thus  the 
Attic  dialect^  somewhat  modified  by  the  peculiarities  of  other  dialects, 
was  called  the  common  or  Hellenic  dialect  (^  koiw^^  or  ^  'EAX^mw^ 
5idXncTOf ) ;  in  which  almost  all  Greek  prose  writers  from  the  time  of 
Aristotle  composed  their  works.  Writers  in  this  comm<m  dialect  are, 
Aristotle^  Theophraatus,  Polybins,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Dionysius 
of  HaHoarasasus,  Luoian,  ^lian,  Dion  Cassius,  Appian,  and  many  others; 
thoegh  some  of  these  writers,  such  as  Ludan,  Airian,  in  hds  '  Ana- 
basis,' JSlian,  Ac,  endeavoured  to  write  in  the  pure  Attic  dialect,  and 
to  avoid  every  phrase  which  waa  not  sanctioned  by  some  Attic  writer 
such  aa  XeBoph<Ni  or  Thucydides.  Poetry  however  was  not  written 
in  this  common  dialect;  the  peculiarities  of  the  Homeric  dialect  were 
imitated  by  aU  snoceeding  poets ;  and  the  poets  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  fsaSb,  as  Apollonius  and  Callimachus,  and  at  a  later  period 
Nicai^er,  Oppian,  and  others,  continued  to  write  in  the  Homeric 
dSslect^  or  in  what  they  considered  such,  which  could  only  be  tho< 
rooghly  intelligible  to  those  who  had  received  a  learned  education. 
In  the  countries  where  the  Macedonians  eetabhshed  themselves  the 
At4ie  dialeot  received  many  modifications;  and  as  Alexandria  in  Egypt 
was^  under  the  Ptolemies,  the  principal  place  where  this  dialect  was 
cultivated,  it  waa  celUd  the  Alexandrine  or  Macedonian  dialect.  The 
Septoagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  written  in  this  dialect ; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  fitir  specimen  of  the  language 
spoken  at  Alexandria,  since  the  Jewish  tnmslators  have  introduced 
into  the  venion  many  Hebrew  phrases  and  constmctions.  The  New 
Testament  was  written  in  the  same  dialect^  whence  it  has  passed  with 
some  variations  into  the  writings  of  the  fktheie,  and  has  been  called 
EodeaiMtical  Greek.  The  Greek  spoken  at  Constantmople  became 
more  corrupted,  and  so  many  foreign  words  were  introduced  into  the 
language,  that  a  glossary  is  necessary  for  understanding  the  writers  of 
the  Eastern  empire. 

The  history  of  Greek  literature  may  be  divided  into  three  periods  : 
the  first  extending  firom-  the  earliest  times  to  the  rise  of  Athenian 
litsratore;  the  second  comprising  the  flourishing  period  of  Athenian 
literature ;  and  the  third  comprehending  all  the  writers  from  the  time 
of  Alexander  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  We  shall 
eondude  the  article  with  a  fS»w  observations  on  the  rise  of  Greek 
literature. 

The  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  Minor  appear  to  have  attained  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  civilisation  soon  after  theur  foundation,  a  circum- 
stance probably  owing  to  their  intercourse  with  the  Lydians  and  other 


Asiatic  nations,  and  to  their  exemptions  from  the  political  levohrtaona 
to  whidi  the  mother^sountry  was  exposed.  It  was  in  the  lonhm  and 
JBolian  cities  on  tiie  coast  of  Asia  Minor  that  the  literature  of  Greece 
originated ;  and  to  the  Greeks  transplanted  into  Asia  we  are  indebted 
for  the  earliest  specimens  we  possess  of  Greek  poetry  and  historical 
composition.  Whether  we  look  upon  the  '  Iliad  *  and  *  Odyssey '  as 
the  work  of  one  individual  or  of  many  bards,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
the  composition  of  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  is  a  proof  of  the  perfection 
which  the  language  had  attained  in  the  9th  or  10th  century  before 
our  eera.  Of  the  poets  previous  to  Homer  nothing  satisfactory  is 
known.  Olen  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (ix.,  27,  2)  as  tiie  most 
ancient ;  he  was  followed  by  Linus,  Orpheus,  Musseus,  and  many 
others.  There  were  many  poems  circulate  in  the  later  ages  of  Greek 
literature  under  the  names  of  Linus,  OrpheuS,  and  Musseus,  some  of 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  but  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
genuine  works  of  these  ancient  poets.  Their  poems  appear  to  have 
been  upon  religious  Bubjects,  and  were  entitied  '  Hymns '  (iVa^>t).  The 
*  Iliad'  and  '  Odyssey'  formed  a  part  of  a  series  of  poems,  which  are 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Epic  Cyde.'  The  poems  1^own 
under  this  name  were  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  events  by 
the  grammarians  of  Alexant&la,  and  included  the  works  of  many 
bards,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  besides  Homer  were  Hesiod, 
Arctinus  (b.o.  775),  Cuuethon  (b.c.  765),  Stasinus,  Prodicus,  Augiaa, 
and  Lesches  (B.a  657).  Lyric  poetry  arose  on  the  decline  of  the  epos, 
and  was  much  cultivated  from  about  B.o.  776  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Persian  wars.  The  lyric  poems  of  this  period  were  considered, 
even  in  the  most  flourlBhing  periods  of  Athenian  poetry,  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  Ch-eek  literature.  Unfortimately  we  have 
nothing  remaming  of  them  but  a  few  fragments,  which  are  hardly 
sufficient  to  enabto  us  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  Many  of 
the  lyric  poems  bordered  upon  the  epic,  and  contained  the  subjects  of 
heroic  song.  They  were  sung,  accompanied  by  music,  by  bands  of 
youtiis  and  maidens ;  and  in  course  of  time  a  performer  was  intro- 
duced during  pauses  in  the  song  to  narrate  tiie  history  or  personate 
the  character  of  some  celebrated  hero ;  to  which  the  origin  of  Greek 
tragedy  may  be  ascribed.  But  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Greeks  was 
written  for  aU  occasions  :  it  was  employed  by  Archilochus,  Alcsous, 
and  Hipponax,  for  the  purpose  of  satire  and  personal  Invective ;  by 
Tyrtttus,  Terpander,  and  Alcman,  to  rouse  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Spartans;  and  by  Anacreon,  Ibycus,  and  Mimnermus,  to  exalt  the 
pleasures  of  the  senses.  Many  didactic  poems,  fables,  proverbs,  &&, 
were  written  in  the  6th  century  ao.  (when  ^sop  is  said  to  have  lived), 
and  served  to  prepare  the  way  for  prose  composition.  The  earliest 
historical  compositions  treated  principally  of  mythological  subjects, 
and  many  of  them  were  little  else  than  the  Cyclic  poems  turned  into 
prose.  The  earUest  historical  writer  appears  to  have  been  Cadmus  of 
Miletus,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  B.C. :  Herodotus, 
who  well  deserves  the  titie  of  <  Father  of  History,'  was  bom  B.o.  484. 

Physical  philosophy  began  to  be  cultivated  hi  Asia  Minor  in  the 
early  part  of  the  6th  century  B.O.,  under  Thales  of  Miletus.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Heraclitus,  and  others ;  but 
the  reputation  of  the  Ionian  echoed  was  soon  eclipsed  by  the  Pythago- 
rean and  Eleatic  schools  in  Italy.  Anaxagoras  introduced  into 
Atiiens  the  philosophy  of  the  Ionian  school ;  but  the  Athenian  philo- 
sophers were  indebted  to  the  Eleatic  school  for  the  first  principles  of 
dialectic,  in  which  they  became  so  celebrated.  The  sdiool,  of  which 
Socrates  was  the  founder,  is  chiefiy  known  to  us  through  the  writings 
of  Plato  and  Xenophon.  From  this  period  philosophy  was  exten- 
sively cultivated  at  Athens.  The  doctrines  of  the  Academy,  over 
which  Plato  presided  for  nearly  half  a  century,  were  somewhat  modi- 
fied by  Aroesilaus  (b.o.  296),  who  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
Middle,  as  distinguished  from  the  Old  Academy.  The  New  Academy 
was  founded  by  Cameades,  who  lived  about  a  century  after  Aroesilaus. 
The  Peripatetic,  Stoic,  and  Epicurean  schools  were  founded  respectively 
by  Aristotie,  Zeno,  and  Epicurus.  Greek  philosophy  was  studied,  as 
we  have  already  remaiked,  by  the  Romans ;  and  in  Rome,  Athens, 
Alexandria,  and  .many  other  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  numerous 
teachers  of  the  Platonic,  Peripatetic,  Stoic,  and  Epicurean  sects  were 
supported  by  salaries  from  the  state,  or  by  private  fees  from  their 
pupils.  Many  of  the  fathers,  such  as  Clement  and  Origen,  paid  great 
attention  to  the  Platonic  philosophy  as  it  was  then  taught  at  Alexan- 
dria ;  but  the  study  of  Greek  philosophy  gradually  declined  in  conse- 
quence of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  the  schools  in  which  it  was 
taught  were  finally  suppressed  in  the  time  of  Justinian^ 

GREECE,  KINGDOM  OF,  consiBts  of  three  great  divisions,  namely. 
Northern  Greece,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Islands,  which  include 
the  Cydades,  some  of  the  Sporades,  and  Euboea.  The  boundaries  of 
Northern  Gi'eece,  as  determined  by  the  commissioners  of  the  three 
allied  powers,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  are  formed  by  a 
somewhat  tortuous  line  drawn  across  the  continent  chiefly  along  the 
summit  of  the  range  of  Mount  Othrys  fh>m  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Surbiotico,  on  the  Pegas»an  Gulf,  or  Gulf  of  Volo,  about  89*  11'  N.  lat., 
22*  42'  E.  long.,  on  the  east,  to  the  village  of  Menidhi  (39*  3'  N.  lat, 
21*  6*  E.  long.),  on  the  Ambracian  GJulf^  or  Gulf  of  Arta,  on  the 
west^  whi6h  is  about  137  miles  long,  and  defined  by  95  landmarks 
placed  on  the  most  important  points.  It  lies  between  36*  16'  and 
89*  20'  N.  Ut,  20*  42^  and  26*  W  E.  long.  The  continental  portion 
of  the  country  is  botmded  N.  by  the  Turkish  pashalics  of  Albania 
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(EpiroB)  and  Trikhala  (Theasaly)  ;  and  elBowhere  by  the  Mediterrftnean 
Sea»  which  is  known  on  the  ent  as  the  ^gean,  and  on  the  west  aa  the 
Ionian  Sea.  The  following  table  shows  the  area,  prinoipal  divisionB, 
and  population  of  thA  kingdom : — 


Ifamei. 

Capitals. 

Area  in 

Eng.  8q. 

Miles. 

Population 
in  1853. 

Northern  Greece  (Hellas). 

1.  Attica  and  BoBOtia .     .     . 

2.  Fhooia  and  Phthiotis  .    . 

3.  iEtolia  and  Aoamania     . 

Peloponnesus. 

4.  Argolis  and  Corinth    .     . 

5.  Achaia  and  Elia      .     .     . 

6.  Arcadia 

7.  Messenia  . ' 

8.  Laconica 

Islands. 

9.  Enbcea  and  North  Spondee 
10.  Cydades 

Athens  .    .    .    .  ) 
Lamia  (Zeltun)   . 
Mesolonghi      .    . 

Nauplia      .    .    .^ 
Patras  .... 
TripoliUa  .    .    .  > 
Kalamata    .     .     . 
Sparta   .     .    .     ., 

Chaleis  .    .     .    .  \ 
HermopoUs  (Syra)  ) 

8,821 

10,159 
1,255 

88,275 

80,693 

(     98,060 

r  106,162 

116,757 

^  115,711 

98,139 

(^    86,899 

/     64,821 
\  134,856 

Total 

15,235   1        990.373 

,       -    -,   -- 

Swrface,  Hydrography^  CommwnicationL — The  physical  features  of 
Greece  are  broadly  dSstinguiBhed  in  the  three  great  divisionB  noticed 
aboye.  As  a  whole  the  country  is  charaoteriseid  by  its  irreg^ularity  of 
form,  its  extremely  broken  outline  and  surface,  and  the  remarkable 
extent  of  its  coast-line ;  it  being  in  this  last  respect,  as  has  been  well 
remarked,  "distinguished  among  European  countries  by  the  same 
character  which  distinguishes  Europe  itself  from  the  other  continents, 
[see  EuBOPS,  voL  ii.  coL  981] — ^the  great  range  of  its  coast  compared 
with  the  extent  of  its  surface ;  so  that  while  in  the  latter  respect  it  is 
considerably  less  than  Portugal,  in  the  former  it  exceeds  the  whole 
I^enean  peninsula."  (ThirlwaU,  *  Hist  of  Greece,'  a  1.)  The  inte- 
rior of  the  continent  is  moxmtainous ;  the  plains,  which  are  small  and 
narrow,  are  for  the  most  part  along  the  scMhore  or  by  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  except  such  as  are  mere  bamns  inclosed  by  lofty  hills.  On  these 
plains  are  the  sites  of  the  great  cities  of  antiquity  and  the  most  flou- 
ridbing  towns  of  modem  times. 

Nerthem  Greece,  which  is  bounded  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Corinth, 
includes  the  ancient  territories  of  Acamania  and  ^tolia,  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Western  Greece,  and  those  of  Doria^ 
Fhocis,  BcQotia,  Attica,  Me^aria,  the  country  of  the  Locri  Opimtii,  and 
the  viJley  of  the  Sperchius,  which  constitute  the  division  (»lled 
Eastern  Greece.  The  physical  description  of  the  country  will  be 
found  under  the  heads  Agabnakia,  ^tolia,  Attica,  B<eotia,  Phocis, 
&0.  The  country  is  in  great  part  mountainous.  The  principal  range 
is  that  of  (Eta,  which,  beginning  on  the  east  on  the  ooast  of  the 
channel  of  Eubcea,  runs  nearly  due  west  across  the  country,  joins  the 
group  of  Moimt  Tymphrestus  in  ^tolia,  and  is  only  separated  from 
the  mountains  of  Acamania  and  Epirus  by  the  valley  of  the  Aspro- 
potamos.  Ofisets  from  the  range  of  CEta  connect  it  on  the  souUi  with 
the  ridge  of  Pamasstis  in  Phocis,  and  with  the  mountains  that  border 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  whilst  to  the  sou^-east  are 
the  ridges  of  Helicon,  Cithseron,  and  Pames,  the  last  of  which  sepa- 
rates Bosotia  from  Attica. 

The  second  great  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  is  the  peninsula 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  or  Morea.  A  general  description  of  its  physical 
geography  is  given  imder  Morea,  and  more  specific  notices  under  the 
respective  heads  Achjsa,  Arcadia,  Aroolis,  Corinth,  Elis,  Laoonioa, 
&0.  The  interior  of  the  Peloponnesus  forms  an  elevated  table-land, 
traversed  by  numerous  ridges  of  hills,  which  inclose  spacious  basins, 
some  of  which  are  occupied  by  marshes  and  small  lakes.  The  princi- 
pal ridge  of  mountains  is  that  known  to  the  ancients  ss  the  Eryman- 
thusy  Lampe,  and  Cyllene.  The  highest  summits  of  the  Morea, 
Taygetus  in  the  south,  and  Cyllene  in  the  north,  are  about  5000  feet 
above  the  sea-leveL  The  principal  plains  are  those  of  Elis,  Inachus, 
and  Argos.  The  perennial  rivers  are  the  Alpheus,  Eurotas,  Pamisus, 
and  PeneuB. 

The  third  great  division  of  Greece  consists  of  the  islands  in  the 
^gean  Sea,  including  the  Cydades  and  the  Sporades,  besides  the 
large  island  of  Eubooa.  The  inhabited  islands,  besides  Euboea,  are 
distributed  as  follows :— 1.  The  Westem  Sporades— Hydra,  Spezia, 
JSgina,  Poros,  Salamis,  Angistra.  2.  The  Northern  Sporadee— 
Scopelos,  Khilidromi,  Skiathos,  Skyros.  8.  The  Northern  Cydades— 
Andros,  Zea,  Thermia,  Tino,  Ifikoni,  Syra.  4.  The  Central  Cydades — 
Naxos,  Paros  and  Antiparos,  Siphnos  or  Siphanto,  Seriphoe,  Milo, 
Kimolos,  Polikandro,  Sikino,  Nio,  Amoigo.  5.  The  Southern  Cyda- 
des— Santorin,  Anaphi,  Astypalsea.  Candia^  or  Crete,  Chios,  Samos, 
Lesbos,  and  the  other  islands  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  still 
belong  to  Turkey.  The  physical  geography  of  this  division 
is  given  under  Archifblaqo,  (vol.   i    coL   443—5),   Candia,  and 
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Greece  contains  no  navigable  rivers;  and  few  which  possess  a 
perennial  stream  of  any  considerable  size.  Most  of  the  streams  are 
indeed  little  more  than  mountain  torrents,  and  many  even  of  the 


larger  become  nearly  dry  in  summer.  The  Aohelous  is  still  aa  in 
Homer*s  time  the  Bang  of  the  Rivers  of  Greece.  [AcHSLOUa.]  The 
other  more  important  streams — at  the  present  day  perhaps  most 
interesting  for  their  daasiGal  associationa— are  the  Cephissus,  Hiasua, 
Acheron,  Sperchius,  Alfhbiub,  Pamisus,  Inachus,  Eurotas,  fte. ;  they 
are  noticed,  where  distinguished  by  small  capitals,  under  their  titles, 
in  other  cases  under  the  Tarions  headings  to  which  references  have 
already  been  given.  The  want  of  navigable  rivers  is  to  a  great  extent 
supplied  bj  l£e  numerous  gulfs  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  on  every 
side  deeply  indent  the  coast,  and  afford  unusual  facilities  for  oom- 
mercial  intercourse,  while  they  add  greatly  to  the  pictureaqueneas  of 
the  scenery.  The  chief  of  these  inlets  is  the  extensive  Gulf  of 
Corinth,  which  being  surrounded,  except  at  its  mouth,  by  lofty  moun- 
tains has  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  inland  lake,  the  scenery 
being  of  the  very  finest  kind.  The  other  kiige  gulfs  are  those  of 
Ambracia,  or  Axta,  Volo,  Egina^  Aigos,  or  Nauplia,  Kolokythi,  Koron, 
&c.  The  largest  of  the  lakes  is  that  of  Copais,  or  Topolias  [Bootxa]  ; 
the  other  la^er  lakes  are  those  of  Apokuro,  or  Trichonis,  VaHo, 
Lykuria,  &c.,  but  moat  of  the  lakes  are  little  better  than  marshee,  and 
many  of  them  are  quite  dry  in  the  summer.    There  are  no  canal  h. 

According  to  Murray's  *  Handbook  for  Greece,'  "  The  only  roads 
practicable  for  carriages  in  the  whole  country  are  that  from  the 
Firffius  to  Athens,  that  from  Athens  to  Thebes— passing  through 
Eleusis  and  a  gorge  of  Mount  CithsBron,  that  from  Eleosis  to  Megara, 
that  from  Argos  to  Nauplia,  and  a  few  others  for  a  short  distance 
round  Athens."  The  Greeks  have  almost  entirely  neglected  the 
ma.Ving  or  cvcn  ^fti"fa^i«i"g  of  rosda.  The  paved  causeways  in 
various  parts  of  Greece  were  the  work  of  Venetians  or  Turks. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  dsc—The  ranges  of  (Eta,  Parnassus,  and  Helicon 
are  composed  of  compact  gray-limestone,  and  this  may  be  regarded 
as  the  characteristic  rock  of  the  countiy.  In  the  Pindus  range  the 
prevalent  rocks  are  of  the  primitive  and  metamorphic  formations,  as 
granite,  serpentine  covered  with  a  yellowish-green  steatite,  mica-schist, 
&0.  The  calcareous  rocks,  contain  much  silex.  Tertiary  formations 
abounding  in  fossil  shells  prevail  along  the  shores  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. Over  the  whole  of  Greece  are  traces  of  volcanic  agency. 
Caverns  and  fissures,  from  which  sulphureous  and  other  mephitic 
vapours  arise,  occur  in  various  places ;  their  use  in  andent  timea  for 
religious  purposes,  aa  at  Delphi,  will  be  remembered.  Hot  and  cold 
mineral  springs  are  numeroua  Many  minerals  are  found  in  Greece,  ^ 
but  the  quantity  of  any  of  them  now  obtained  is  very  small.  Gold,  * 
silver,  and  lead,  have  been  found  in  Attica,  in  the  islands  of  Seriphos 
and  Siphnos,  and  one  or  two  other  places,  and  though  now  not  worked 
to  any  extent  are,  according  to  Thiersch,  far  from  exhausted.  Antimony, 
sine,  cobalt,  manganese,  copper,  sulphur,  &a,  are  also  found.  Iron 
occurs  in  Eubosa,  Scyros,  and  Laconica ;  coal  is  likewiBe  found  in  consider- 
able seams  in  those  places,  and  also  in  Elis.  Many  very  beautiful  kinds 
of  marble  occur  in  various  places,  induding  the  fine  white  Pentdic 
marble  of  the  andent  sculptors,  and  the  red  and  green  marbles  of  the 
Pdoponnesus.    Porphyry  and  gypsum  are  also  quarried. 

CUmate,  Soil,  Produetiang. — ^The  climate  of  Greece  is  probably  more 
varied  than  in  any  other  coimtry  of  the  same  extent  in  Europe.  Sir 
W.  Gell  illustrates  this  variety  by  observing,  that  in  the  month  of 
March  he  left  Kalamita,  on  the  shore  of  Messenia,  in  a  summer  of  its 
own,  found  spring  in  Sparta,  and  winter  at  Tripolitaa,  on  the  upland 
plain  of  Arcadia.  Agun  while  in  the  month  of  September  the  heat 
is  intense  in  Argos,  the  winter  is  setting  in  on  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains of  the  Peloponnesus.  Along  the  coast  the  winters  are  shori^ 
but  the  cold  is  intense  :  in  Athens  the  winters  are  confined  to  January 
and  February.  In  the  interior  the  winters  are  longer :  the  mountains 
are  capped  with  snow  in  November,  and  it  does  not  melt  fr^m  them 
till  June.  The  spring  and  autumn  are  rainy,  but  the  atmoaphere  is 
delightfully  dear  and  fresh.  The  summers  are  generally  long  and 
very  warm ;  but  the  "  long  long  summer "  of  Greece,  odebrated  by 
poets  and  travellers,  appears  to  have  gained  its  fame  from  a  peculiarity 
of  the  climate  of  Attica,  where  the  atmosphere  is  drier  and  the  tem- 
perature milder  than  elsewhere,  and  where  during  spring  and  autumn 
-as  wdl  as  summer  there  is  almost  undisturbed  as  well  aa  neariy 
unequalled  purity  of  air,  and  brilliant  blueness  of  sky.  In  the  plains 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  ia  about  62**  Fahr. :  at  Athens  the 
thermometer  frequently  rises  in  sununer  to  100°  Fahr.  In  Attica  the 
harvest  is  usually  in  May ;  in  other  parts  of  Greece  in  Juna  Violent 
storms  occur  frequentiy  in  spring  and  autumn.  Slight  shocks  of 
earthquakes  are  not  uncommon.  Malaria,  indudng  intermittent 
fevers,  sometimes  prevails  along  the  shores,  and  by  the  swampy  lakes, 
but  elsewhere  the  country  is  generally  healthy. 

In  its  vegetation  Greece  resembles  for  the  most  part  the  provinces 
of  southern  Italy.  The  vine,  olive,  fig,  orange,  pomegranate,  with 
similar  fruits ;  nearly  all  the  cereals ;  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  the 
myrtle,  cypress  and  similar  evergreens,  grow  luxuriantiy  in  the  plains 
and  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains.  Above  1500  feet  is  the  region  of 
the  beech,  chestnut,  white  fir,  pine,  and  other  forest  treea  From  about 
8000  to  5000  feet  the  pine  alone  flourishes.  The  pine  is  found  some 
500  feet  higher,  but  above  that  is  a  sub-alpine  region,  where  only  a 
few  wild  plants  grow. 

The  fine  forests  with  which  the  mountains  were  once  dothed  have 
been  for  the  most  part  entirdy  destroyed,  in  great  measure  by  the 
carelessness  or  wanton  rapadty  of  the  inhabitants  themselves,  and 
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the  mountainB  are  now  naked  and  barren,  and  the  aprings  dried  np  in 
eonaeqnenceu  Forests  however  remain  still  on  the  Taygetna,  on 
Mount  Gionion  and  other  monntains  of  Arcadia,  on  those  of  Megaris, 
on  the  ridges  of  Pamassos  and  Helicon,  and  on  part  of  the  (Eta 
range.  The  pine  is  the  most  oonnnon  timber-tree,  but  &ie  oaks  are 
found  in  the  northern  monntains  near  the  borders  of  Thessaly. 

The  resources  of  the  oontinental  part  of  the  Idngdom  are  derived 
chiefly  from  agrioultore ;  but  agriculture  and  agricultural  implements 
are  in  a  Tory  badcward  state.  Fanas  are  mostly  rented  on  the 
'Metayer'  system.  Hot  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  snriSaoe  of  the 
ooimti7  is  under  cnltiTation,  and  of  this  nearly  five-sixths  belong  to 
the  church  or  the  stata^  whidi  in  most  places  succeeded  to  the  property 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Turkish  government  or  to  the 
mosques.  The  vineyards  are  almost  all  private  property.  Grain  is 
nsually  grown  on  tiie  plaina  Northern  Ghreeoe  is  a  better  corn 
country  than  the  Peloponnesus.  Wheat,  bariey,  and  maise  are  the 
■pedes  cultivated ;  oats  and  rye  are  not  much  in  use.  Bice  is  grown 
in  the  plains  of  Aigos  and  Marathon,  and  the  marahy  tracts  along  the 
coast  Tobacco  thrives,  especially  near  Argos  anid  Ealamata,  and 
cotton  grows  also  in  these  plains  in  considerable  quantity.  Wine  is 
chiefly  the  produce  of  the  islands :  enough  is  made  for  the  home  oon- 
smnption ;  it  is  generally  good-bodied,  but  for  want  of  proper  manage- 
ment  in  making  it,  and  of  cellars,  it  does  not  keep  beyond  a  year  or 
iwo.  Cumnts  are  cultivated  in  various  districts,  especiaUy  along  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Peloponnesus;  the  demand  for  currants  in 
England  having  greatly  stimtdated  the  culture.  The  olives  which  are 
lazily  grown  in  Attica,  Megaris,  and  Salona,  are  of  good  quality,  but 
tne  art  of  pressing  and  refining  the  oil  is  veiyimpeifectiy  understood, 
and  the  oil  is  inferior  to  that  of  Pkt>vence.  Silk  is  made  in  Messenia 
and  Laoonioa,  and  also  at  Tinos  and  in  other  islands,  but  is  inferior  to 
the  Italian- silk.  Honey  is  an  important  article  of  produce  and  a  con- 
aiderable  quantity  is  exported ;  tiie  honey  of  Hvmettus  and  Attica 
nsoaUy  retains  its  ancient  celebrity.  A  good  deal  of  wax  is  exported 
from  Naupha.  Of  fruit-trees,  the  slmond,  the  ^^  the  chestnut,  the 
onnge,  and  tiie  lemon  thrive  the  best,  but  a  great  variety  of  fruit  is 
grown.  Owinff  to  the  uneven  surfkee  of  the  country,  Greece  is  still 
more  a  pastoral  than-  an  agricultural  country.  Homed  catUe  however 
are  not  numerous,  being  idmost  exclusively  used  for  the  labours  of  the 
field.  There  are  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  g^ats,  which,  migrate 
to  the  mountains  in  the  spring,  and  return  to  the  plains  after  the 
harvest  The  produce  of  wool  is  considerable,  but  of  a  coarae  kind, 
and  is  used  chiefly  for  home  manufacture.  Pigs  are  scarce,  except  in 
Arcadia,  and  their  flesh  is  not  deemed  wholesome.  The  only  milk 
used  is  that  of  ewes  and  goats,  and  the  butter  and  cheese  made  of  it 
is  very  inferior.  Asses  and  mules  are  employed  almost  exclusively  as 
beasts  of  burden ;  the  horses  are  of  a  strong  breed,  but  neglected. 

The  manufiictures  of  Greece  are  ahnost  wholly  domestic ;  the  few 
articles  required  being  generally  produced  by  the  faanilies  of  the 
peasantry.  The  articles  made  in  the  larger  towns  are  those  required 
for  ordinary  consumption,  such  as  soap,  leather,  brandy  and  other 
spirits,  vinegar,  hats,  common  ulk,  cotton  snd  woollen  stuflk,  pottery, 
cutlery,  ftc  In  some  places  ship-building  and  sail-making  are  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent  Salt  is  hugely  made  in  the  lagoons  about 
Meaolonghi  and  elsewhere. 

The  commerce  and  navigation  of  Greece  are  centred  in  the  ports  of 
Nanplia,  Mesolonghi,  Patras,  Galaxidi,  and  the  islands  of  Hydra, 
Spesoa,  and,  above  all,  Syra,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  steam  naviga- 
tion of  the  Levant,  and  where  a  handsome  town  has  risen  since  tiie 
independence  of  the  kingdom,  with  churches,  schoohi,  hospitals,  docks, 
warehouses,  lazzarettos,  and  companies  of  insurance.  The  number  of 
Greek  merdiant  vessels  amounts  to  considerably  over  1000,  exclusive 
of  small  crafty  or  coasting-boats.  The  merchants,  many  of  them,  have 
large  capitals,  and  they  assist  each  other,  and  are  also  assisted  by  their 
w^thy  countrymen,  who  are  established  all  over  the  Levant  and  in 
the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  extensive  line  of  coast  and  the 
numerous  islanda  supply  a  multitude  of  good  sailors,  active^  hardy, 
and  frogaL  The  principal  traffic  of  the  Greek  vessels  is  the  carrying 
trade,  especially  d  com,  between  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  export  and  import  trade  with  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  Almost  the  entire  trade  in  com  between  tiie  Mediterra- 
nean and  England,  valued  at  nearly  4,000,000^  a  year,  is  in  the  hands 
of  Greek  merchants.  The  principal  exports  are  currants,  figs,  wool, 
silk,  valonia,  olive-oU,  sponge,  wine,  tobacco,  wax,  ftc  The  imports 
are  chiefly  of  Manchester  cotton  goods  and  the  woollen  manufiBictures 
of  En^^d  and  Gkrmany,  with  hardwares  and  various  minor  articles 
and  fimcy  goods  from  tiie  former  countries  and  France.  A  very 
important  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  Greek  merohants  consists  in 
th^  banking  and  exchange  operations,  whidi  are  on  a  most  extensive 
scale. 

InhdbiUmtM, — The  three  divisions  of  the  kingdom  are  inhabited  by 
populations  differing  in  their  physical  and  moral  character.  The 
inhabitants  of  Northern  Greece  are  distinguiBhed  by  the  name  of 
Roumeliotes,  while  those  of  the  Peloponnesus  are  styled  Moreotes, 
uid  there  is  but  little  sympathy  between  the  two.  The  Roumeliotes 
are  a  military  people  who  have  maintained  in  the  mountains  of  the 
interior  a  sort  of  wild  independsnoe,  which  the  Turks  could  never 
entirely  subdue.  The  Moreotes,  on  the  contrary,  vdth  the  exception 
of  Maina,  had  completely  submitted  to  the  Turkish  yoke;  and  their 


archontes,  or  primates,  shared  with  the  pashas  and  other  agents  of 
the  Porte  the  spoils  of  their  own  countrymen.  In  Boumelia  the 
population  of  the  mountains  of  Parnassus,  Agrapha,  Baltos,  Xero- 
menos,  and  other  interior  parts  of  ^tolia,  is  supposed  to  be  of  Hel- 
lenio  stock ;  but  the  peasantry  of  the  plains  are  chiefly  Yalachians, 
Bulgarians,  or  Albanians,  and  are  a  steady,  quietiy-disposed  people. 
In  tiie  towns  near  the  coasts  the  population  is  a  mixture  of  many 


In  the  Peloponnesus  the  Albanian  race  occupies  Axvolis  and  Tri- 
phylia ;  the  rest  of  the  population  speak  Greek.  In  me  towns  the 
population  consists  in  great  measure  of  families  who  emigrated  from 
various  parts  of  the  Levant,  after  the  Turkish  conquest,  to  exercise 
various  trades,  or  to  manage  the  affiura  of  the  Beys  and  other  wealthy 
Turks. 

In  the  islands  there  is  a  mixture  of  Albanians  and  Greeks,  and 
descendants  of  the  Latin  invaders  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Albanian 
race  inhabits  almost  exclusively  Hydra  and  Spesia :  the  Chiote  and 
Psariote  emigrants,  who  now  inhabit  Syra,  are  probably  of  Hellenic 
desoent  At  Naxos,  Santorin,  and  soma  other  isUnds,  there  is  a  kind 
of  territorial  nobility,  who  date  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and 
belong  to  the  Westem  or  Latin  Church  :  their  lands  are  cultivated  by 
a  Greek  peasantry.  At  Tinos  the  peasantry  are  proprietors^  and 
cultivate  their  lands  with  great  care.  Mikoni  and  MUo  are  inhabited 
by  active  and  thriving  sailors  and  traders. 

Besides  these  races  there  have  been  since  the  Revolution  large 
immigrations  of  military  refugees  from  various  parts  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  such  as  the  Oandiotes,  the  Souliotes  from  Epirus,  the  Olym- 
piotes  from  the  mountains  between  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  &&,  and 
a  mixed  body  of  Fanariotes  from  Constantinople,  of  emigrants  from 
the  Ionian  Islands,  of  Asiatic  Greeks,  Epirotes,  and  adventurers  from 
Italy,  IVance,  and  other  parts  of  Westem  Europe. 

B^m  the  oldest  times  the  organisation  of  society  in  Greece  has 
been  based  on  patemal  authority.  A  &ther  decides  absolutely  on  the 
destiny  of  his  children,  their  profession,  marriages,  ftc.,  vdthout  even 
consulting  them;  and  in  some  instances,  until  within  a  very  few 
years,  assisted  by  a  family  council  of  his  nearest  relations,  he  exercised 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  them.  Most  of  the  country  popula- 
tion of  Ghpeece  live  in  villages,  for  ihe  sake  of  security  and  mutual 
protection.  Onoe  a  year  the  heads  of  families  assemble  in  the  church 
to  elect  their  demogerontes,  or  municipal  magistrates,  one  in  every 
viUage  or  commune,  and  three  for  a  town.  The  demogerontes  act  as 
justices  of  the  peace  and  also  as  treasurers  of  the  commune,  have  no 
emoluments,  and  are  generally  chosen  among  the  archontes,  that  is, 
landed  proprietors,  or  notables  of  the  place,  who  form  in  &ct  the 
aristocraiy  of  Greece.  A  communal  council,  consisting  of  those  who 
have  filled  the  office  of  demogerontes  and  of  the  other  notables,  assist 
them  in  their  functions,  in  laying  the  local  taxes,  &c.  Deputies  from 
the  commimes  assemble  in  the  diief  town  of  the  eparchy,  or  district, 
to  elect  three  or  more  eparchical  demogerontes,  who,  joined  to  the 
local  demogerontes  of  the  place,  constitute  a  council  which  concerts 
measures  with  the  prefect  or  political  authority  concerning  the 
police,  the  assessment  of  taxes,  and  other  matters  idSecting  the  whole 
district 

ZHviiioM,  Chvemmmt,  <fec — Ghreeoe  is  divided  into  10  nomes  (N^/mi), 
each  of  which  is  presided  over  by  a  nomarch ;  the  nomes  are  divided 
into  49  eparchies  (^Empxiai),  and  these  are  again  divided  into  several 
hundred  demes  (Afj/wi).  lliese  divisions  are  intended  to  correspond 
to  the  departments,  cantons,  and  communes  of  France. 

The  government  is  a  constitutional  hereditary  monarchy.  The 
king  has  the  usual  privileges  of  constitutionsl  sovereigns,  and  is  assisted 
by  an  executive  council  of  ministers^  who  are  responsible  to  the  legis- 
lature, which  is  composed  of  a  Senate  (T^powria),  the  members  of  which 
are  named  by  the  king,  and  hold  thMr  office  for  life ;  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  (BovX^),  composed  of  deputies  elected  by  the  various 
towns  and  districts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  the  tithe  of  the  produce  paid  by  all 
private  lands,  and  from  the  fourth  of  the  produce  of  the  national 
domains,  together  with  certain  taxes  on  imports  and  exports,  salt, 
stamps,  &C.  Altogether  the  available  revenue  is  under  700,0002., 
owing,  as  is  commonly  said,  to  the  general  and  notorious  conniption 
of  the  various  grades  of  officials.  The  expenditure  fully  equals  the 
receipts.  About  one-fourth  of  it  is  for  the  interest  and  charges  on  the 
debt,  which  amounts  to  about  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling,  and 
the  payment  of  which  was  guaranteed  by  the  allied  powers  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  Ghreek  army  amounts  to  8600 
officers  and  privates,  including  the  phalanx,  410  strong,  not  now  on 
active  serrice,  which  consits  of  veterans  who  served  in  the  war  of 
independence,  and  the  police  (x«po^^Aaiecf ),  a  force  resembling  the 
French  gensdarmes,  who  numbBr  1460  and  are  dispersed  in  small 
bodies  throughout  the  kingdom.  Besides  the  regular  armv,  a  kind 
of  militia,  consisting  of  some  companies  of  irregular  troops^  has  been 
raised  to  watch  the  frontiers  and  to  suppress  brigandage.  The 
duration  of  military  service  is  4  years.  All  males  between  the  ages 
of  18  snd  80^  except  married  men,  only  sons,  ecclesiastics,  students, 
officers  in  the  civil  service  of  tiie  state,  &a,  are  liable  to  serve. 

The  navy  consists  of  two  corvettes  of  26  guns,  2  steam-packets, 
and  35  small  vessels  and  armed  boats,  chiefly  engaged  in  watching 
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the  ooasU  t&d  suppresBiog  piraoj.  Tho  royal  naval  station,  dock- 
yard, anenal,  kc.,  are  at  Foros.    At  Athena  is  a  military  eoUege. 

The  civil  code  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  is  still  in  the  main  an 
abridgement  of  the  Basilica  drawn  up  in  the  14th  oentuiy  by  the 
Byzantine  Armenopoulos,  and  known  as  the  '  Manual  of  the  Laws;' 
but  the  commercial,  oriminal,  and  correctional  codes  are  founded  on 
the  Code  Napoleon.  The  chief  court  is  the  Areopagus,  or  court  of 
appeal  and  cassation,  at  Athens.  There  are  besides  courts  of  assize 
and  primary  jurisdiction  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  ten  nomee,  and 
various  inferior  courts.  Trial  by  jury  has  been  introduced,  but  it 
does  not  work  very  satisfactorily. 

The  religion  professed  by  the  people  generally  is  that  of  the  Greek 
Church,  but  full  religious  toleration  is  guaranteed  by  the  constitution. 
The  churdi  in  Greece  acknowledges  no  superior  external  authority, 
while  preserving  unbroken  dogmatic  unity  with  all  the  eastern  orthodox 
dkorches ;  in  other  words,  it  declares  itself  independent,  or  autocepba- 
louB,  as  regards  its  former  head,  the  Patriarch  at  Constantinople.  The 
King  of  Greece  is  supreme  head  in  the  administration  of  the  church. 
The  chief  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  church  is  a  perpetual  synod 
consisting  of  five  bishops  at  first  selected  by  the  king,  but  now  taken 
in  order  of  seniority  of  consecration,  and  assisted  by  a  royal  commis- 
sioner and  a  secretary.  The  church  is  at  present  presided  over  by  24 
bishops,  but  their  number  is  to  be  eventually  raised  to  36.  The 
clergy  are  generally  miserably  ill  paid,  and  as  an  almost  necessary 
consequence  very  insnffieiently  educated;  they  are  however  on  the  whole 
not  unexemplary  in  conduct.  There  are  only  about  100  monasteries  in 
the  kingdom,  their  number  having  been  grealiy  reduced  since  the  war  of 
independence ;  and  they  are  much  fewer  thsn  the  Greek  monasteries 
in  the  Ionian  Islands  and  Turkey.  Besides  the  members  of  the  Greek 
Church  there  are  about  15,000  Roman  Catholics  and  4000  Jews  in 
the  kingdom:  the  members  of  other  religious  bodies  are  quite 
insignificant  in  number. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Otho  a  law  was  passed  directing 
the  establishment  of  elementary  schools  in  every  deme  in  the  kingdom. 
Like  many  other  of  tiie  most  useful  edicts  it  has  not  been  carried 
into  execution;  but  popular  education  is  widely  difibsed,  and  its 
advantages  are  generally  appreciated.  The  principal  educational 
institution  is  the  University  of  Athens,  which  occupies  one  of  the 
finest  modem  buildings  in  that  city,  and  has  39  professors,  an  average 
of  600  students  in  the  faculties  of  theology,  law,  philosophy,  medicine, 
and  pharmacy,  and  a  libraiy  of  80,000  volumes.  There  are  besideB 
7  gymnasia,  or  colleges,  in  the  principal  towns,  with  48  professors, 
and  about  1100  students  (the  gynuUsium  of  Athens  having  about  half 
of  that  number) ;  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  polytechnic  school,  and 
a  ladies'  college  at  Athens,  and  an  agricultural  school  near  Nauplia ; 
about  80  secondary  schools  with  nearly  4000  scholars ;  840  common 
schools  for  boys  with  84,000  sdiolars^  81  common  schools  for  girls 
with  4400  scholars;  a  normal  and  an  infant  school;  and  several 
private  and  semi-private  establishments^  among  which  may  be  named 
the  excellent  American  female  schools  at  Athens— the  first  schools 
established  in  Greece  for  the  education  of  females.  There  are  also 
several  scientific,  artistic,  and  antiquarian  InstitutionB,  with  museums 
and  libraries,  chiefly  seated  in  tiie  capital  About  120  political, 
reljffioua,  and  literary  newspaper*  and  magazines  are  now  published 
in  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

JBistorjf. — The  Greeks,  who  had  long  cherished  the  hope  of  throw- 
ing off  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  with  a  view  to  facilitate  their  object 
had  formed  a  powerful  secret  society,  with  a  well-organised  agency 
spread  throughout  the  whole  Ottoman  empire,  saw  in  the  outbreak 
of  war  between  the  Porte  and  one  of  his  most  powerful  vassals.  All 
Pasha,  in  1821,  the  long-desired  opportunity.  A  general  rising  was 
accordingly  solemnly  proclaimed  on  the  6th  of  April  1821  by  the 
archbishop  of  Patras,  and  universally  responded  to.  The  Greeks 
were  at  first  successful,  but  disssten  quickly  followed,  which  their 
character,  on  which  centuries  of  slaveiy  had  wrought  their  sure 
effects,  did  not  enable  them  to  retrieve.  For  seven  long  years  the 
struggle  was  protracted,  marked  on  both  sides  by  the  most  atrocious 
cruelties,  but  relieved  somewhat  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  by  deeds 
of  heroism  worthy  of  their  ancestors.  The  Greeks  had  succeeded  in 
clearing  the  Peloponnesus  of  their  enemies  and  defeating  them  by 
sea.  The  Porte,  unable  to  subdue  them,  called  to  its  assistance  the 
disciplined  forces  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  which  invaded  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  the  cause  of  Greek  independence  had  again  become  pro* 
blematicaL  The  feeling  of  the  Christian  nations  was  however  at 
length  fairly  aroused,  and  the  three  powers.  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Russia,  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  this  war  of  extermination.  The 
victory  of  Navarlno,  gained  by  the  allied  fleets  in  October  1827, 
obliged  the  £;gyptian  forces  to  evacuate  the  Korea.  The  Conferraoe 
of  London,  in  Mareh  1829,  established  the  principle  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Greece  as  a  state,  and  the  successful  campaign  of  the  same 
year  of  the  Rusaians  against  the  Turks  induced  the  Sultan  to  aoknow* 
ledge  it  by  an  article  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  September  1829. 
In  January  1830  the  total  independence  of  Greece  was  settled  by  the 
Conference  of  London.  Meantime  the  internal  government  of  Greece 
had  undergone  many  vidBsitudes,  and  the  country  was  in  a  vesy  dis- 
organised condition.  When  the  independence  of  Greece  was  secured 
by  the  interference  of  the  three  allied  powers,  the  congress  of  deputies 
from  the  various  districts  of  Greece  appointed  count  John  Capodistria, 
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a  native  of  Corfu,  who  had  been  em|doyed  with  distinction  as  a  diplo- 
matic agent  of  Russia,  to  be  the  head  of  the  executive  of  the  new 
state  of  Greece,  with  the  title  of  President,  for  seven  years,  and  with 
very  extensiye  powers.  His  measures  however  were  very  unpopular 
with  the  national  party,  an  insurrection  broke  out,  and  the  country 
seemed  to  be  again  falUng  into  aaarohj,  when,  on  October  6tfa,  1881, 
Capodistria  was  murdered  at  NaupUa  in  open  day,  on  the  threshold  of 
Uie  churoh  of  St  Spiridion.  His  brother  Augustin  Capodistria  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  presidency,  but  the  civil  war  ectotinuing,  he  was 
obliged  to  resign.  At  last  the  allied  powers  offered  the  erown  of 
Ghreece,  which  had  been  refused  by  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg, 
to  Uie  King  of  Bavaria  for  his  younger  son  Otho,  and  thcL  offer  was 
accepted.  In  June  1835  king  Otho,  being  of  age,  assumed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  affiurs  of  state.  Otho  refused  to  establish  a  representative 
system  of  government^  an.d  continued  to  govern  absolutely  till  Sept 
1845,  when  an  entire  change  of  .system  was  brought  about  by  a  revo- 
lution, which  has  hardly  its  parallel  for  the  skiU  and  success  with 
which  it  was  designed  and  executed.  The  leaders  of  the  constitutional 
party,  having  mAtured  their  plans  and  gained  over  the  army  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  people,  surrounded  the  palace  with  troops,  and 
presented  to  the  king  a  charter,  granting  representative  government 
among  other  popular  objects,  and  enforcing  the  dismissal  of  the 
obnoxious  Bavarian  and  other  foreign  ministers.  The  alternative  was 
oftred  to  the  king  of  signing  this  charter,  or  of  quitting  Greece  at 
onoe  and  for  ever  in  a  vessel  wliich  had  been  prepared,  and  was  then 
lying  ready  for  the  purpose  After  some  indecision  Uie  king,  finding 
himself  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  oonstitutionalists,  signed  the 
charter. 

The  only  subsequent  events  of  general  interest  are  the  interven- 
tions of  foreign  powers,  which  the  duplicity  of  the  government  has 
rendered  neoessary.  The  first  of  these  was  in  1850,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  Otho's  ministry  to  liquidate  the  claims  of 
certain  Britidi  subjeote  to  compensation  for  various  injuries  inflicted 
on  them,  a  British  fleet  blockaded  the  Greek  ports  for  three  months 
before  the  Greek  government  assented  to  the  payment  of  the  suma 
in  question.  The  other  intervention  is  that  which  has  occurred  within 
the  last  two  or  three  months.  The  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia 
seemed  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  (1854)  to  afford  to 
certain  self-tiyled  Greek  patriots — but  in  reidity,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  msre  tools  of  Russia — a  favourable  opportunity  for  excitiog 
the  tmrbulent  spirits  of  the  less  civilised  portion  of  the  community 
to  make  an  inroad  upon  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Turkey.  A 
large  number  of  the  idle  and  profligate,  attracted  by  the  prospect  of 
pilkge— ever  an  irresistible  lure  to  a  modem  Greek — was  soon  col- 
lected ;  and  their  numbers  were  largely  swelled  by  bodies  of  soldiers 
who  joined  tiiem,  in  many  cases  with  their  officers,  without  even  the 
semblance  of  an  attempt  at  prevention  on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 
The  feeble  mind  of  Otho  was  unable  to  resist  the  visions  which  had 
been  artfully  displayed  before  it^  of  a  widely-extended  Grecian  empire, 
with  himself  at  its  head,  and  he  lent  the  marauders  every  possible 
countenance  sjod  encouragement^  while  with  characteristic  disingenu- 
ousneas  he  issued  protests  and  proclamations  against  them.  At  first 
the  invadeni  were  able  to  overcome  the  reaiatanoe  of  the  weak  and 
unprepared  Turkish  garrisons,  and  a  considerable  tract  of  country 
was  subjected  to  the  lust  and  rapine  of  the  '  liberating  army.'  At 
the  same  time  Greece  itself,  all  restraint  being  removed,  bqgan  to 
swarm  with  brigands  and  the  Greek  seas  with  pirates.  But  a  check 
was  promptly  put  upon  these  proceedings.  The  remonatiances  of 
the  allied  powers  being  unheeded,  a  few  Britidi  ships  of  war  were  sent 
into  the  Jl^geaai,  and  a  few  F^nch  soldiers  landed  in  the  Pirseus ;  and 
the  king,  awakened  thus  rud^  from  his  dreams,  accepted  at  once  the 
proffered  ultimatum--dismissed  his  ministry,  recalled  his  officers, 
iasued  proclamations  commanding  the  misguided  adventunre  to  return 
to  their  homes  and  duties,  and  agreed  on  his  own  part  to  oarry  on  the 
government  for  awhile  under  British  and  Franeh  surveillance. 

Otho  married  in  1888.  He  has  no  issue;  and  it  is  settled  that  his 
successor  is  to  be  another  prince  of  Bavaria,  who  has  engaged  to  enter 
the  communion  of  the  Greek  Chureh  on  his  accession  to  the  throne. 

(Thiersch,  De  r£t<U  Admd  de  la  Cfrk*;  TraveU,  dfe&,  in  Greece  of 
Leake;  Mure;  Bowen;  Fiedler;  and  Ross;  IfiiU>rie»fA!c.,ofthe  War 
of  Independence,  fay  (Gordon,  Keightley,  Stanhope,  and  BUnqui^re; 
Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent,  Hitiory  cf  Mcdem  Greece;  ACurray,  Band- 
hock  for  TraveUen  in  Greece,  1854.) 

GREENLAND  is  an  extensive  island  situated  between  loeland  and 
the  continent  of  America,  and  forming  a  oolony  of  Denmark.  Its 
southern  extremity,  Cape  Farewell,  is  situated  on  an  island,  in  59"  49' 
N.  lat,  48**  54'  W.  long.,  consequently  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Shethmd  Islands.  Its  northern  districts  are 
buried  under  masses  of  eternal  ice.  The  most  northern  points  which 
have  been  observed  are  near  78**  N.  lat,  namely,  Edam  Land  on 
the  eastern  coast,  and  the  entrance  to  Murchison's  Sound  on  the 
western  coast  The  whole  western  coast-line  has  been  visited  and 
mostly  surveyed  by  British,  Dutch,  and  Danish  seamen;  but  much 
of  the  eastern  side  remains  unexplored. 

The  entire  country  may  be  considered  as  an  enormous  mass  of  rocks. 
The  outline  of  this  mass,  forming  the  sea^cast,  is  high,  rugged,  and 
bamn ;  close  to  the  water's  edge  it  rises  into  tremendous  inreoipioes 
and  lofty  moubtains,  crowned  with  inaocessible  cUffi^  visible  from  the 
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sea  at  a  clistaacd  of  above  aUtj  milafl.  Though  the  western  coaet,  in 
its  general  outline,  forms  nearly  a  direct  line,  trending  nortii^north- 
west  and  aputh-aouth-eaat  except  towards  the  southern  extremity, 
where  it  runs  near\y  east,  the  whole  is  indented  by  a  great  number  of 
deep  and  narrow  inlets^  which  extend  a  oonaiderAble  distance  inland, 
Bometiinea  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  Along  these  inlets,  or  fiords, 
uid  on  aojuno  of  the  numerous  Islands  which  line  the  eoast  in  all  its 
extent^  occur  small  ps^tclies  or  narrow  strips  of  low  land,  as  well  as  in 
a  few  valleys,  which,  are  watered  by  small  brooks.  In  these  places 
alone  TegeUtion  appears,  but  it  is  nothing  more  than  grass  and  low 
brushwood.  It  has  been  established  by  a  Danish  naturalist,  Dr.  Pingel, 
that  for  the  last  four  centuries  this  coast  has  been  undergoing  gradual 
subsidence. 

The  rocky  mass  which  incloses  the  fiords  and  valleys,  in  its  average 
height^  probably  doea  not  exceed  0OO(^.feet,  except  in  the  numerous 
summits  which  are  scattered  over  it,  some  of  whic^  rise  to  5000  fbet; 
jet  it  is  eveiywhere  covered  with  eternal  snow  and  ice.  The  whole 
of  the  eastern  region  is  a  vast  table-land  of  ice :  mountains  and  valleys 
are  levelled  to  a  uniform  plain ;  the  river-beds  are  concealed,  and  every 
vestige  hidden  of  the  original  form  of  the  country.  Greenland  may 
in  &ct  be  considered  as  one  immense  glacier,  or  more  correctly  an 
aggregation  of  gladezB,  which  are  with  an  imperceptible  but  continuous 
motion  pushing  forward  towards  the  sea;  and,  as  in  Switzerland,  the 
glacier  frequently  bursts  asunder  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and 
crevices  and  chasms  of  great  width  and  depth  are  sometimes  formed. 
In  the  midst  of  the  icy  maases  on  the  western  side  here  and  there  rise 
some  smooth  and  almost  perpendicular  rocks,  which  appear  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  dusky-gray  colour,  and  without  any  sign  of  vegetation;  but 
on  a  nearer  inspection  a  little  earth  is  found  in  places,  on  which 
some  hardy  species  of  heath  grow.  The  outer  edges  of  this  accumu- 
lation of  ^aoiers,  doubtless  the  most  extensive  on  the  surfsice  of  the 
globe,  extend  over  'Uie  rocks  on  the  aea-coast,  and  descend  by  the 
fiords  into  the  sea*  where  in  some  places  they  skkt  the  shore  for  many 
milei^  and  advance  a  considerable  distance  into  the  water.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  icy  rocks  is  that  which  occurs  on  the 
western  coast  between  62*"  and  60  N.  latL  It  seems  to  form  the  sea- 
shore for  about  twenty  mile%  and  is  called  by  the  Danish  colonists 
the  Ice-Blink.  But  Dr.  Bink,  who  resided  several  years  in  Greenland 
and  paid  great  attention  to  the  formation  of  glaciers  and  icebergs, 
thinks  that  it  is  from  the  east  coast,  between  68**  and  74"*  K.  lat,  that 
many  of  the  largest  ieebergs  issue;  and  he  mentions  five  principal 
ice-fritiis,  from  that  of  Jacobshavn  in  69**  10'  N.  lai  to  that  of 
Upemivik  in  73**  N.  lat,  each  of  whieh  receives  and  dischargee 
annually  many  thousand  cubic  feet  of  ice.  (*  Journal  of  Boyal  Qeog. 
Society,'  voL  xxiiL  p.  152.)  When  the  ice  in  such  places  has  protruded 
to  a  vast  extent,  the  enormous  mass  at  the  outer  end,  unable  longer 
to  resist  the  upward  pressure  of  the  water,  breaks  off  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  and  is  carried  into  the  sea,  where  it  floats  about  as  an  iceberg, 
the  marvel  and  the  terror  of  navigators.  The  larger  of  these  icebei^ 
rise  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  to  a  height  of  from  100  to  150  feet, 
and  some  are  4000  feet  in  circumference,  yet  the  part  above  is  scarcely 
more  than  one-eighth  of  that  below  the  surface  of  the  water;  so  that, 
as  Dr.  Bulk  observes,  such  a  fragment  of  ice  if  fiBiirly  landed  would 
form  a  mountain  about  1000  feet  in  height 

It  is  now  supposed  that  Greenland  is  traversed  in  all  its  breadth 
by  narrow  straits  which  divide  it  into  several  islands ;  but  ail  such 
Btraits  are  at  pnesent  filled  up  with  masses  of  icsj,  except  one,  called 
Prince  Christian's  Sound,  which  occurs  towards  the  southern  extre- 
mity, and  divides  a  group  of  islands  from  the  mainland.  It  is  about 
100  miles  long,  but  in  many  places  hardly  a  mile  wide.  On  both  sides 
rise  high  and  bold  rocks,  and  it  is  .only  in  a  few  places  that  tiiere  is 
low  boftch  enough  to  allow  of  a  boat  being  hauled  up. 

The  aea  which  surrounds  Greenland  is  distinguished  by  peculiarities 
not  Um  remarkable.  A  current  which  issues  from  under  the  great 
masses  of  ice  inclosing  the  pole  runs  southward  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Greenland,  carrying  down  an  immense  body  of  heavy  drift- 
ice.  This  ice  sometimee  occupies  the  whole  extent  of  ocean  between 
Greenland  and  Iceland,  and  often  forms  a  belt  round  Gape  Farewell 
reaching  from  120  to  160  miles  out  to  sea.  It  is  carried  hence  along 
the  western  coast  of  Greenland  northward  as  far  as  Queen  Anne's 
Cape^  near  the  Arctic  Circle,  where  it  passes  to  the  other  side  of 
Davis  Stnutb  On  the  northern  portion  of  the  eastern  coast,  as  well  as 
on  the  southern  portion  of  the  weetem  coast,  the  current  runs  along  the 
shores ;  but  whenever  the  wind  blows  from  the  sea  it  presses  the  ice 
hard  to  the  shore,  and  blocks  up  the  inlets  and  harbours,  rendering 
for  a  time  the  Danish  settlements  on  the  south-western  coast  inacces- 
sible to  vesBekb  On  the  south-eastern  coast  the  current  runs  along 
shore,  setting  in  towards  the  land;  hence  there  always  easts  a  broad 
belt  of  very  heavy  drift-ice,  which  renders  this  coast  entirely  inacces- 
nble.  The  stream  of  ioe  disappears  ent^ly  near  Cape  Farewell  and 
along  the  western  coast  in  the  month  of  September,  but  it  always 
reappears  towards  the  end  of  January. 

The  climate  of  the  small  low  tract  inhabited  by  the  natives  and  the 
Danish  colonists  is  much  less  rigorous  than  might  be  expected  from 
its  high  latitude  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  immense  glacier.  On 
the  eastern  coast  the  mean  temperature  is  below  freezing  point ;  yet 
south  of  65^  N.  lat  the  thermometer  in  February  1880  did  not  sink 
lower  than  horn,  4*"  to  6**  below  sero  of  Fahrenheit;  but  as  early  as 


the  olose  of  August  the  sea  was  every  night  covered  with  a  crust  of 
new  ice,  and  in  the  middle  of  September  the  ice  on  the  bays  and 
firths  was  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  thick.  The  climate  is  some- 
what milder  on  the  western  coast  south  of  the  polar  circle,  but  further 
north,  where  the  aim  rises  only  for  a  few  minutes,  or  not  at  all,  the 
cold  becomes  extreme,  and  even  ardent  spirits  freese  in  a  room  where 
there  is  a  fire.  In  February  and  March  it  is  so  intense  that  stones 
are  split  and  the  sea  smokes  like  a  furnace.  In  general  however  the 
winter  cold  is  several  times  interrupted  by  thaws,  which  last  many 
days  and  sometimes  even  weeks.  July  is  the  only  month  when  there 
is  no  snow.  The  earth  begins  to  thaw  in  June,  but  at  no  great  depth 
ice  is  always  found.  The  heat  in  the  long  summer  days  is  so  great 
as  to  evaporate  the  water  left  in  the  rocks  and  clefts  by  the  tide,  and 
to  reduce  it  to  a  beautiful  fiAe  salt;  but  towards  evening  the  air 
becomes  vary  cold,  being  chilled  by  the  breezes  which  pass  over  the 
interior.  Fogs  prevail  almost  every  day  from  April  to  August.  Little 
rain  falls,  especially  towards  the  north.  Gales  are  not  frequent,  but 
in  autumn  they  sometimes  rage  with  the  fuiy  of  a  hurricane.  There 
is  lightning  occasionally,  bub  no  thunder.  Earthquakes  occur,  though 
rarely.  The  aurora  borealls  is  frequent,  especially  in  winter,  and 
always  appears  either  in  the  east  or  south-east. 

The  vegetation  is  scanty.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  mosses  and 
lichens,  and  includes  a  small  number  of  annual  plants  and  a  few 
shrubs,  most  of  which  bear  edible  berries.  'Jumper,  willows,  and 
birch  creep  along  the  earth,  and  in  the  well-sheltered  valleys  birch 
and  elder  grow  to  the  height  of  a  man,  and  have  a  stem  three  or  four 
inches  thick.  The  attempts  at  raising  oats  and  barley  have  not 
succeeded;  potatoes  are  planted  only  towards  the  most  southern 
extremity.  Radishes  succeed  as  well  as  in  Europe.  Salad  and 
cabbage  remain  very  small,  and  turnips  seldom  attain  the  size  of  a 
pigeop's  egg. 

Some  sheep  are  kept^  but  the  difficulty  of  procuring  provender  for 
the  long  winter  limits  them  to  a  small  number.  The  only  domestic 
animal  of  the  natives  is  the  dog,  which  is  used  to  draw  the  sledges. 
Rein-deer,  hares,  foxes,  and  white  bears  are  the  only  wild  animals. 
Land-birds  are  not  numerous,  but  sea-fowl  are  so  plentiful  as  to  exceed 
all  belief ;  among  them  are  the  eider-ducks  {Ancu  moUimma).  Fish 
constitutes  the  principal  wealth  of  Greenland.  Whales  are  far  less 
numerous  than  formerly.  Walruses  are  only  met  with  in  Davis 
Strait,  and  are  not  numerous.  Seals  however  are  extremely  common, 
and  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  natives. 

From  the  researches  of  a  body  of  scientific  men  sent  out  from 
Copenhagen  in  1852  to  explore  the  physical  features  of  Greenland,  it 
appears  that  the  rocks  are  chiefly  of  granite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  day- 
slate,  and  calcareous  rooks.  Coal  was  foimd  in  the  isle  of  Disco.  In 
the  mainland  valuable  ores  of  copper  appear  to  extend  far  to  the  north 
of  Disco ;  and  besides  copper,  blacklead,  asbestos,  serpentine,  garnets, 
crystals,  &c.,  were  found  in  Southern  Greenland;  while  Sir  R.  I. 
Murchison  states  it  to  be  his  opinion,  from  the  crystalline  character 
of  the  rocks  collected  in  185S  by  Capt.  Inglefield  in  the  more  northern 
parallel  of  77%  that  a  very  large  portion  of  that  region  may  prove  to 
be  metalliferous. 

The  low  tracts  along  the  coast  and  the  fiords  only  are  inhabited. 
The  inhabitants  consist  of  natives  and  Danish  settlers,  the  latter 
amounting  to  between  300  and  400.  The  natives  are  Esquimaux. 
The  total  number  of  inhabitants  subject  to  Denmark  was  9400  in 
1850,  of  whom  about  600  live  on  the  eastern  coast  south  of  65**  K.  Ut 
But  natives  have  been  met  with  as  far  north  as  77**  on  the  western 
coast. 

Greenland  was  disoov^ped  in  981  or  988  by  an  Icelander  or  Nor- 
wegian named  Gunbiom,  and  was  soon  afterwards  colonised  by  a 
number  of  families  from  Iceland.  The  settiements  increased  rapidly, 
and  it  is  said  that  in  1406  there  were  190  villages ;  but  the  whole 
colony  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  pages  of  history.  Davis  re- 
discovered Greenland  in  his  voyage,  1585-87,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century  the  Danish  government  fitted  out  several 
expeditions  to  re-establish  a  communication  with  the  lost  colony. 
According  to  the  usuid  explanation,  it  was  supposed  that  the  ancient 
settlements  were  on  the  eastern  coast ;  and  this  opinion  prevailed  till 
1829,  when  the  researches  made  by  the  Danish  Captain  Graah  proved 
conclusively  that  the  ancient  Icelandic  colonies  were  on  the  western 
coast,  where  numerous  ruins  of  old  buildings,  especially  churches, 
occur.  The  modem 'colonisation  of  the  western  coast  took  place  in 
1721,  and  was  due  to  the  zeal  of  a  Norwegian  clergyman,  Hans  (John) 
Egede,  who  planted  a  colony  at  Godthaab  (n^r  64"  N.  lat.)  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  the  natives  to  Christianity.  After  the  founda- 
tion of  the  colony  a  regular  commerce  with  the  natives  was  established, 
which  led  to  the  erection  of  other  settlements.  These  are,  from  south 
to  north'*— Julianeshaab  (61**  N.  lai),  with  about  1500  inhabitants;  Fre-. 
derikshaab,  Lichtenfels,  Godthaab  and  New  Hemhut,  Sukkertoppen, 
Holsteinsbozg^  Egedesminde,  Christianshaab,  Jacobahavn,  Ritenbenk, 
Omen^  tTppemavik  m**  48').  Between  68**  and  71*  N.  lat.  is  ad 
extensive  bay,  called  Disco  Bay,  from  a  large  island  of  that  name. 
Disco  Idand  extends  about  80  zniles  south  and  north,  and  nearly  as 
much  east  and  west  On  its  southern  shores  is  the  settiement  of 
Gk>dhavn.  The  Danes  obtain  fr*om  these  settiements  seal-skins,  fur^ 
eider-downs,  train-oil,  whalebone,  and  fish. 

GREENLAW.    [Bbbwiokshirb.] 
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OREEKOGE,  Renfrewshire,  ScoUand,  a  parliamenttfy  burgh, 
aea-port,  and  market-town,  in  the  pariah  of  Qreenock,  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  sastuary  of  the  Clyde,  22  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Glasgow,  in  65'  67'  N.  lat,  4*  66'  W.  long.  The  population  in  1851 
was  36,689.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost  and  16  councillors, 
and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Greenock  is  situated  on  rising  ground.  The  east  end  of  the  town, 
which  is  called  Cai'tsdyke,  is  occupied  with  manufactories,  the  west 
end  with  the  villas  of  merchants  and  professional  men.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  the  harbour  was  small,  and  fit  only  for 
the  reception  of  fishing-boats.  Since  then  it  has  been  enlarged  and 
improved,  and  dry  docks  have  been  constructed.  Outside  the  harbour 
is  depth  of  water  and  anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  burden ;  but  the 
roadstead  is  narrowed  by  a  sandbank  of  considerable  breadth  which 
stretches  from  Dumbarton  to  a  little  below  the  town.  The  principal 
street  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  quay.  There 
are  several  ship-building  yards,  extensive  sugar-works,  and  one  large 
manufactory  of  machinery.  Lai^  quantities  of  herrings  are  cured, 
and  there  are  several  vessels  employed  in  the  Newfoundland  and 
Nova  Scotia  fisheries.  Rope  and  sail-making,  block-making,  and  the 
other  occupations  of  a  sea-port  constitute  the  branches  of  industry 
pursued  by  the  inhabitants.  In  1861  there  were  in  Greenock  26 
places  of  worship,  of  which  7  belonged  to  the  Free  Church,  6  to  the 
Establi^ed  Church,  4  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  2  to  Bap- 
tists, and  8  to  other  bodies.  The  number  of  sittings  provided  in  all 
was  20,441.  There  are  a  grammar  school,  several  congregational  and 
other  public  schools,  a  mechanics  Institute  with  a  library  of  2600 
volumes  and  a  reading-room,  the  Greenock  libraiy  which  has  10^000 
volumes,  the  Cartsdyke  mechanics'  library  with  2200  volumes,  and 
6  congregational  libraries  with  an  aggregate  of  about  3300  volumes. 
Greenock  is  connected  with  Gla^ow  by  railway.  All  the  steamers  of 
the  Clyde  touch  at  the  port  An  abundant  supply  of  water  is 
obtained  from  a  lai^e  artificial  lake  on  the  hills  about  six  miles  from 
the  town.  The  stream  from  the  water-works  drives  several  water- 
mills  in  its  course,  the  most  important  of  which  is  an  extensive  cotton- 
spinning  mill,  which  has  a  water-wheel  70  feet  in  diameter,  being  the 
largest  in  Britain.  Greenock  is  well  lighted  with  gas.  The  buildings 
of  importance  include  the  custom-house,  situated  on  the  quay,  a  large 
and  handsome  Grecian  building,  the  Tontine  Hotel,  and  i£e  Exchange 
buildings.  The  town  possesses  a  jail,  an  infirmary,  and  several  chari- 
table institutions.  The  public  libraiy  occupies  a  laige  building  in 
Union-street,  erected  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Watt  of  Soho,  in  which  is 
a  statue  by  Chantrey  of  the  celebrated  James  Watt,  his  grandfather, 
who  was  a  native  of  Greenock.  OartadyJce,  the  east  end  of  Greenock, 
was  made  a  bux^h  of  barony  by  Charles  I.  It  has  a  small  quay,  but 
is  included  in  the  parliamentaiy  boundaries  of  Greenock. 

The  vessels  registered  at  the  port  of  Greenock  on  December  31st, 
1863,  were  220  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  6209,  and  184  having  an 
aggregate  burden  of  66,677  tons ;  two  steam-vessels  of  47  tons  aggre- 
gate burden,  and  12  of  1966  tons.  During  1863  there  entered  the 
port  in  the  coasting  trade,  674  sailing-vessels,  tonnage  38,328,  and  214 
steam-vessels,  tonnage  39,611 ;  the  clearings  in  the  coasting  trade 
were  162  sailing-vessels,  tonnage  8662,  and  102  steam-vessels,  tonnage 
10,762.  In  the  colonial  trade  there  entered  224  sailing-vessels, 
tonnage  84,464,  and  one  steam-vessel,  tonnage  190 ;  and  there  cleared 
103  sailing-vessels,  tonnage  34,899,  and  3  steam-vessels,  tonnage  644. 
In  the  foreign  trade  64  British  and  39  foreign  vessels  entered,  tonnage 
23,694  ;  and  47  British  and  46  foreign  vessels  cleared,  tonnage  32,062; 
one  British  steam-vessel  of  336  tons  entered,  and  two  foreign  steam- 
vessels  cleared,  tonnage  676.  The  amount  of  customs  duties  received 
at  the  port  during  1861  was  410,206^  10<.  8d 

(New  Statistical  AccovaU  of  Scotland  ;  Parliamentary  Papei-a.) 

GREENWICH,  Kent,  a  market-town,  a  parliamentary  borough,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Greenwich,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  in  5V  28'  N.  lat,  0'*  0' 
W.  long.,  Greenwich  observatory  being  the  point  from  which  in  British 
maps  and  charts  the  longitude  of  all  other  places  is  calculated.  It  is 
distant  from  Canterbury  47  miles  N.W.  by  W.,  and  from  London 
6  miles  E.  by  S.  The  population  of  the  Parliamentary  borough  was 
106,784  in  1861.  The  borough  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  Greenwich  Poor-Law  Union  contains  four  parishes  with 
an  area  of  4800  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  99,366. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  in  Greenwich  is  the  RoyaJ  Hospital  It 
occupies  the  site  of  an  old  palace  called  Greenwich  House,  Plaoentia, 
or  'the  Pleasaimoe/  a  favourite  residence  of  several  sovereigns,  par- 
ticularly of  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIIL,  Edward  VI,  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Being  in  a  dilapidated  state  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration, 
the  building  was  taken  down,  and  the  north-western  wing  of  Uie 
present  building  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Inigo  Jones. 
Queen  Maiy,  the  wife  of  William  III.,  it  is  said,  suggested  the  plan  of 
founding  an  asylum  for  disabled  seamen  belonging  to  the  royal  navy, 
and  the  unfinished  palace  of  Greenwich  was  enkrged  and  adapted  to 
that  purpose.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  undertook  to  superintend  the 
work  witnout  any  pecuniary  emolument.  The  foimdation  was  laid 
June  3rd,  1696,  and  the  whole  of  the  superstructure  then  contem- 
plated was  finished  within  two  years,  though  the  hospital  was  not 
opened  for  the  reception  of  pensioners  imtil  1706.  Dimng  ike  last 
century  and  a  half  the  buildings  have  been  successively  6n]arij:ed  and 


improved.  The  whole  now  consists  of  four  quadrangular  piles,  built 
principally  of  Portland  stone,  and  designated  by  th«  names  of  the 
kings  or  queens  in  whose  reigns  they  were  erected  or  oommenoed. 
The  hall,  a  noble  room  opposite  to  the  ohapel,  was  painted  by  Sir 
James  Thomhill,  and  contains  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  consisting 
of  naval  portraits  and  searfights.  The  management  of  the  hospital  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  two  chaplains,  and 
numerous  other  officers.  The  funds  required  for  the  hospital  have 
been  obtained  from  parliamentary  grants,  the  rents  of  the  forfeited 
Derwentwater  estates,  and  the  bequests  of  benevolent  individuals. 
The  pensioners,  of  whom  there  are  about  3000,  receive  maintenance, 
clothing,  and  lodging,  besides  a  weekly  allowance  for  pocket-money. 
Besides  the  inmates  of  the  hospital,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
out-pensioners,  who,  since  1829,  have  been  provided  for  by  special 
parliamentary  grants  At  the  Royal  Hospital  Schools,  which  are 
chiefly  supported  out  of  the  funds  of  the  hospital,  800  boys,  children 
of  seaman  in  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  are  boarded,  clothed,  aad 
educated. 

Greenwich  sent  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1567, 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  but  was  not  again  represented  in 
Parliament  till  the  passing  of  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Act  The 
town  is  lighted  with  gas  and  paved,  and  is  supplied  with  water  from 
the  Kent  water-works  at  Deptford.  Considerable  improvement  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  town  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  by  the  erection  of  handsome  buildings,  the  fonnation 
of  new  lines  of  street,  and  widening  and  improving  the  approaches  to 
the  town.  The  parish  church,  a  handsome  and  commodious  edifice, 
erected  in  1718  from  a  design  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  consists  of  a 
nave  and  two  side  lusles,  and  has  a  tower  of  three  stories,  surmounted 
with  a  dome  and  spira  On  the  walls  are  some  portraits  of  royal 
personages  and  numerous  monumental  tablets.  St  Mary's  church  is 
a  neat  Grecian  structure,  erected  in  1826,  and  there  is  a  new  churdi 
on  Croome's  Hill.  The  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists, 
English  Presbyterians,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship. 
There  are  numerous  richly-endowed  schools  and  hospitals  in  Green- 
wich, also  National,  British,  and  Infiuit  schools,  and  an  Orphan 
Girls  schooL  The  Marine  Society  Tnaintains  in  the  river  a  frigate 
for  exerdsing  and  training  100  boys  for  the  searservioe.  The  Dread- 
nought man-of-war  has  been  fitted  up  as  an  hospital  for  seamen 
of  idl  nations,  and  lies  in  the  river  off  Greenwich.  A  Proprietary 
school,  opened  in  1849,  had  132  scholars  in  1862.  There  are  in 
Greenwi<m  a  literary  institute,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  building  for 
baths  and  washhouaes.  A  coimty  court  is  held  in  the  town.  The 
market  is  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Extensive  engineering 
establishments,  iron  steamboat  yards,  rope-walks,  an  iron-foundry,  and 
some  large  factories,  are  in  Greenwich. 

Greenwich  Park,  which  comprises  near  200  acres,  is  diversified  with 
lawns,  and  well  planted  chiefly  with  elms  and  chestaut-trees,  and 
stocked  with  deer.  Upon  an  eminence  is  situated  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory. The  park  is  a  favourite  resort  of  Londoners,  especially  at 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  when  the  Greenwich  fairs  are  held. 

Blackheath,  an  extensive  common  or  heath  on  the  south  aide  of 
Greenwich  Park,  is  partly  in  the  parish  of  Gteenwich  and  partly  in 
that  of  Lewisham.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  numerous  historical 
events  and  triumphal  processions,  and  was  the  plaoe  where,  in  the 
16th  and  16th  centuries  royal  visitors  to  England  were  frequently 
met  by  the  British  sovereign  or  his  representatives,  or  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  London. 

Deptford,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  8  miles  S.E.  from 
London,  population  27,896  in  1861,  situated  in  the  counties  of  Kent 
and  Surrey,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ravensboume  River,  forms  part  of 
the  parliamentary  borough  of  Greenwich  :  it  contains  Her  Migeaty's 
dock-yard  and  victualling-yard  for  the  royal  navy.  The  streets  of 
Deptford  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  irregularly  built  The  place  \a» 
a  considerable  retail  trade.  At  New  Cross,  Deptford,  is  the  Royal 
Naval  School,  incorporated  in  1840,  which  had  184  scholars  in  1862 ; 
and  Deptford  has  several  educational  and  benevolent  institutioDs, 
including  the  Kent  Dispensary,  two  old  hospitals  for  decayed  pilots 
and  shipmasters,  or  their  widows,  a  Charity  school  well  endowed,  and 
a  saviogs  banL  There  is  constant  communication  by  railway  and  by 
steam-vessels  between  London,  Greenwich,  and  Deptford. 

(Hasted,  Hintory  of  Kent;  Lysons,  Ewuirona  of  L&nd4in;  Greenmeh 
Guides;  Parliamentary  Pa^pert ;  OommtmicfUionfromCfreemnch.) 

GREIFSWALDE.    [Stralbond.] 

GREITZ.    [REuas.] 

GRENADA,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  lies  between  11  "^  58'  and 
12**  20'  N.  lat,  61**  20'  and  61''  36'  W.  long. :  its  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  is  26  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  12  miles;  the  total 
area  is  about  133  square  miles.  This  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
on  his  third  voyage  in  1498,  at  which  time  it  was  inhabited  by  Caribs. 
The  first  settlement  ,was  formed  in  1660  by  Du  Parquet,  governor  of 
the  island  of  Martinique.  In  1700  there  were  only  three  sugar 
plantations  and  some  indigo  works ;  the  entire  population  consisting 
of  261  whites  and -620  negroes.  By  the  definitive  treaty  of  Paris, 
signed  in  February  I7d3,  Grenada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  and 
a  legislative  council  and  assembly  were  granted  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  island  is  traversed  through  its  whole  length  from  north  to 
south  by  an  irregular  range  of  mountains.      Mount  St  Catherine, 
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near  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  8200  feet  high.  Hills  of  less  elevation 
branch  off  from  the  principal  nxige  in  a  lateral  direction,  forming  a 
•accession  of  rich  and  extensive  valleys,  which  as  they  approach  the 
shore  open  into  leirel  alluvial  plains.  Several  hot  chafybeate  and 
sulphurous  springs  are  met  with  in  different  parts.  In  the  centre  of 
the  island,  and  1700  feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  circular  lake  2i  miles  in 
dicumferenoe  and  14  feet  deep.  The  soil  of  the  island  consists 
principally  of  a  rich  black  or  reddish  coloured  mould.  The  fall  of 
rain  is  about  65  inches  in  the  year.  On  the  hills  the  atmosphere  is 
cool  and  pleasant;  in  the  low  grounds  the  maximum  heat  is  89"  Fahr., 
the  minimum  77**.    The  hottest  season  is  from  June  to  October. 

The  town  of  8t.  George  U  situated  on  tiie  south-west  side  of  the 
island,  at  the  foot  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  endrding  an  extensive 
bay.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  and  contained  at  the  census  of  1851  a 
population  of  4567,  mostly  coloured  persons.  The  other  towns  of  any 
consequence  are  St.  Andrew's  on  the  east  coast,  St  Patrick's  on  the 
north,  and  Charlotte  town  and  St.  Mark's  on  the  west  The  island  is 
but  tibinly  populated,  having  with  its  dependencies  altogether  only 
92,671  inhabitants  in  1851,  of  whom  28,082  were  natives  of  the 
eolony,  1168  other  British  West  Indians,  2425  Africans,  and  400 
natives  of  Madeira.    The  number  of  British  Eiux>peans  was  884. 

In  1852  there  were  24  places  of  worship  in  the  colony,  namely, 
ChvTch  of  England,  10;  Roman  Catholic,  8;  Wesleyan,  4;  and 
IVesbyterian,  2.  The  number  of  children  attending  schools  was 
1828,  of  whom  1013  were  at  schools  of  the  Church  of  England,  508 
at  Roman  Catholic  schools,  276  at  Wesleyan  schools,  and  81  at 
FireBbTteiian  schools.  African  labourers  have  been  brought  into  the 
colony  on  Beveral  occasions  of  late  years,  but  they  have  in  numerous 
esses  purohased  land  and  become  small  proprietors  or  tenants.  The 
total  revenue  of  the  colony  in  1852  was  17,866^ ;  the  expenditure 
was  16,8942.  The  expenses  of  the  civil  snd  miUtaiy  department 
defrayed  by  the  home  government  was  14,8912.  in  1852.  The 
staple  produce  consists  of  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses.  The  cocoa 
of  Gfenada  is  the  best  that  is  grown  in  any  English  oolony.  The 
value  of  imports  in  1852,  consisting  chiefly  of  British  manufao- 
tared  goods,  was  149,718/L,  and  the  exports  amounted  to  181,9402. 
On  Deoember  81st  1858  there  were  roistered  as  belonging  to  the 
island  46  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  484  ton&  The 
aggregate  tonnage  of  the  vessels  which  entered  inwards  during  1852 
was  21,478 ;  and  of  those  which  cleared  outwards  21,964.  In  1852 
there  were  7698  acres  under  cane  cultivation,  of  which  the  produce  was 
8734  hogsheads  of  sugar ;  of  this  about  8852  hogsheads  were  exported. 

The  &and  of  Carriacou  is  situated  about  15  miles  N.fiL  from 
Granadii.  Its  extreme  length  is  7  miles ;  its  breadth  2}  miles.  The 
eoast  lor  about  a  mile  front  the  shore  consists  generally  of  good 
arable  land  of  deep  rich  loam ;  in  the  interior  the  countiy  is  moun- 
tainouB.  Many  labourers  have,  since  their  emancipation  in  1884, 
become  proprietora  of  smsJl  patches  of  ground.  The  population  of 
Cartiaooa  in  1851  was  4461  (included  in  the  population  of  Grenada 
given  above).  The  principal  town  is  Hillsborough.  The  island 
soffors  occasionally  from  long-continued  drought,  which  greatly 
xeduoes  the  amount  of  the  sugar  crop.  Bequia,  the  most  northerly  of 
the  Grenadines,  is  8  miles  S.  from  St  Vincent;  it  is  about  7  miles 
long  by  a  mile  and  a  half  broad.  Admiralty  Bay  is  an  inlet  on  the 
west  side  of  Bequia.  Unwn  Itland  and  Canoffucm  lOand  are  smaller 
islands  between  Carriacou  and  Bequia. 

GRENADB-SUR-GARONNK    [Gabonitb,  Haute.] 

GRENOBLE,  the  capital  formerly  of  Dauphin^,  now  of  the 
department  of  Isdre,  in  France,  is  situated  on  the  Is^re,  just  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Drac,  in  45**  11'  57"  N.  kt,  5^  48'  48"  E.  long., 
845  nules  &E.  from  Paris,  and  has  26,852  inhabitants  in  the  commune, 
exclusive  of  the  garrison  and  the  floating  population. 

Grenoble  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  CkUaro,  which  was  situated 
in  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges.  Inscriptions  which  have  been  dug 
up  speak  of  the  fortifications  and  edifices  within  the  town,  which 
were  ereeted  by  the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  from  whose 
assumed  designations  of  Jovius  and  Herculius  two  of  the  gates  were 
named  Porta  Jovia  and  Porta  Herculea.  In  the  4th  century  the  name 
Oratianopolu  was  given  to  the  town  in  compliment  to  the  emperor 
Gratian  ;  and  this  new  name  gradually  supers^ed  the  old  one,  Cularo, 
and  was  the  origin  of  the  modem  name  Grenoble.  Grenoble  has 
given  title  to  a  bishop  at  least  since  A.D.  881. 

The  port  of  the  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Is^re  is  called 
St-Laorent  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  spacious  street,  which  has  been 
lately  embeUished  by  the  construction  of  quays  along  the  river ;'  it 
eommonioates  with  the  rest  of  the  town  by  a  stone  bridge,  lately 
rebuilt,  and  by  an  iron  chain  bridge,  the  approaches  to  which  are 
adorned  with  some  handsome  modem  buildings.  Immediately  behind 
this  street  rises  a  hill,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  called  Rabot ;  higher 
up  it  t^es  the  name  of  Bastille,  from  an  old  feudal  castle  that  once 
stood  on  it,  and  the  summit  is  called  Mont  Rachel  The  greater  part 
of  this  hill  is  covered  with  formidable  fortifications,  the  guns  of  which 
ean  sweep  the  valleys  of  the  two  rivers.  The  view  from  Mont  Rachel 
is  very  piotoreeque,  presenting  as  in  a  plan  the  town  and  its  fortifi- 
cations, tiie  valley  of  the  Drac  on  one  side,  and  of  the  Is^re  on  the  other; 
the  view  up  ti^e  Is^re  is  terminated  by  the  snowy  mass  of  Mont  Blanc. 
This  part  of  Grenoble  was  formerly  surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall, 
whiiih  has  been  demcdiahed  in  r^&t  times,  and  is  now  replaced  by  a 
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handsome  promenade.  The  quarter  of  Bonne  on  the  left  bank  is  also 
fortified,  and  Grenoble  is  now  considered  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  France.  This  part  of  the  town  is  extensive ;  the  streets 
are  well  laid  out,  and  the  houses  are  g^od.  Among  the  principal 
buildings  are  the  office  of  the  prefect;  the  courtrhouse ;  the  town-hall, 
once  the  residence  of  the  Constable  Lesdigui^s;  and  the  building 
occupied  by  the  college,  by  the  public  library  of  nearly  60,000 
volumes,  by  the  musemns  of  natural  history  and  antiquities,  and  by 
the  gallery  of  paintings.  The  other  remarkable  objects  are  the 
cathedral  of  Notre-Dame,  the  episcopal  palace,  the  hospital,  the 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  Bayard  in  the  Place-St.-Andr^,  the  arsenal, 
the  citadel,  the  botanic  garden,  several  handsome  fountains,  the 
theatre,  and  the  public  walks.    The  town  is  well  lighted  with  gas. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  the  town  are  kid  gloves,  of  which  about 
two  million  francs'  worth  are  exported  to  England  and  America 
annually,  liqueurs,  chamois  and  other  leather,  £c.  The  dressing  of 
hemp  gives  employment  to  abo'ut  1000  workmen.  The  trade  of  the 
place  is  much  promoted  by  the  navigation  of  the  Is^re  ,*  other  articles 
of  trade  are  wrought  iron,  marble,  and  timber. 

The  diocese  of  Grenoble  is  co-extensive  with  the  department  of 
Isdro.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  High  Court  and  University  Academy, 
which  have  jurisdiction  over  the  departments  of  Is^re,  Drdme,  and 
Hautes-Alpes.  In  connection  with  the  acaciemy  there  are  two 
feumlties  of  law  and  science.  The  town  has  also  a  college,  a  school  of 
medicine,  a  school  for  artillery,  two  seminaries  for  the  priesthood,  a 
botanic  garden  at  which  courses  of  instraction  are  delivered,  and 
other  educational  institutions.  It  has  also  tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  of  commerce,  and  an  exchange. 

Grenoble  was  the  first  place  which  openly  received  Napoleon  I.  on 
his  return  from  Elba  in  1815.  A  railway  is  in  course  of  construction 
from  Grenoble  to  the  Lyon-Avignon  line,  which  it  joins  opposite 
Annonay;  the  town  is  connected  with  Paris  and  Turin  by  eleotro- 
telenaphic  wires. 

{JHctionnaire  de  la  France,) 

-GRESFORD.    Pbnbiqhbhibe.] 

GRESLET.    [Derbtohibb.] 

GRETNA  GREEN.    [Dumfbiesshibb.] 

GRET  ABBEY.    [Down.] 

GRETSTOKE.    [Cumbbbland.] 

GRIFFIN.    [Gbobgia,  U.S.] 

GRIGNAN.    [Dr6hb.] 

GRIMSBT,  GREAT,  Lincolnshire,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  maiket-town,  and  sea-port,  in  the  panish  of  Great  Grimsby, 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Humber,  near  its  mouth,  m 
58°  84'  N.  lat,  Q*>  4'  W.  long.,  distant  40  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from 
Lincoln,  168  miles  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  1544  miles  by  the 
Great  Northern  and  East  Lincolnshire  railways.  The  population  of 
the  municipal  borough  i4  1851  was  8860;  of  the  parliamentary 
borough,  12,268.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12 
councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  For  sanitary  purposes  it  is  imder  the  mansgd- 
ment  of  a  Local  Boai*d  of  Health.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  IIL  Grimsby  furnished  the  king  with  11 
vessels  and  170  mariners  for  his  armament  against  Caltos.  The 
gradual  blocking  up  of  the  harbour  by  the  accumulation  of  mud  and 
sand  led  however  to  the  decay  of  the  port,  imtil  it  was  renovated  by 
the  exertions  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  landed  proprietors  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas. 
The  public  buildings  are  a  town-hall,  a  small  borough  jail,  and  a 
oustom-houssk  The  older  part  of  the  town,  which  is  irregularly  laid 
out,  is  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea ;  the  new 
part,  commonly  called  *the  Marsh,'  consists  of  several  streets  parallel 
to  the  harbour,  on  the  east  8id&  The  harbour,  which  is  a  tide  har- 
bour, with  a  lock,  &c,  is  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Laoeby  Beck, 
extending  inland  about  a  mile  southward  from  the  sea.  The  largest 
ships  and  steamers  can  enter  the  harbour  at  any  time  of  the  tid& 
There  are  here  laxge  warehouses  and  timber-yards.  The  opening  of 
the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire,  and  the  East  Lincolndiire 
lines  of  railway,  and  the  construction  of  spacious  docks,  have  added 
greatly  to  the  commercial  activity  of  Grimsby.  The  first  stone  of 
the  new  docks  was  laid  by  Prince  Albert,  April  17th,  1849.  The 
works  are  according  to  the  designs  of  Mr.  Rendel,  and  when  com- 
pleted will  inclose  about  182  acres,  of  which  20  acres  are  appropriated 
to  wharfti  and  quays,  and  85  acres  to  warehouses  and  other  buildings. 
A  basin  of  11  acres  in  extent  connects  the  docks  with  the  river 
Humber.  The  supply  of  fresh-water  to  the  docks  is  from  land  streams. 
The  plan  includes  a  breakwater,  to  be  constructed  on  a  bank  called 
the  Burcom  Sands,  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  opposite  the  new  dock, 
the  intervening  channel  to  be  deepened  and  kept  dear  for  the  accom- 
modation of  vessels  of  large  bmden. 

The  vessels  registered  on  December  81st  1858,  as  belonging  to 
the  port  of  Grimsby,  were  as  follows : — Under  50  tons,  74  sailing- 
vessds,  tonnage  2151 ;  and  4  steam-vessels,  tonnage  71 ;  above  59 
tons,  14  saQing-vesselB,  tonnage  1251 ;  and  2  steam-vessels,  tonnage 
1030.  The  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1858 
were  as  follows :— Coasting  trade,  sailing-vessels,  inwards  251,  tonnage 
17,148 ;   outward^  176,  tonnsge  14,656 ;  steam-vessels,  inwards  4, 
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toimage  1568 ;  oatwards  1,  tonnage  846.  Colonial  and  foreign  trade, 
■aiUngvesaeU,  inwards  110  British,  tonnage  24,419 ;  and  810  foreign, 
tonnage  57,978;  outwards  28  British,  tonnage  5818;  and  215  foreign, 
tonnage  45,221 :  steam-Tessels,  inwards  84  British,  tonnage  38,212; 
and  4  foreign,  tonnage  548;  outwarda  91  British,  tonnage  85,768; 
and  4  foreign,  tonnage  548. 

The  amount  of  onstoma  duty  receiyed  at  Qreat  Qrimsby  in  the 
year  1851  was  24,554Z.  l$,M. 

The  parish  church  is  a  largo  cruciform  structure  with  a  tower  in 
the  centre ;  the  architecture  is  chiefly  early  English ;  the  west  door 
is  Korman.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents, 
and  Baptists  haye  places  of  worship.  There  are  here  a  Free  Qrammar 
school,  which  had  87  scholars  in  1850;  a  National  school;  and  a 
mechanics  institution,  with  a  libraiy  of  1100  yolimiea.  There  are 
shxp-buildiDg  yards,  a  tan-yard,  bone-mills,  corn-mills,  a  large  rope- 
work,  brick-fields,  and  breweries.  The  market  is  on  Friday  for  com 
and  cattle;  a  fair  is  held  on  June  6&.  A  county  court  is  held  in 
Qrimsby. 

GRINDBLWALD.    [Bbbk.] 

ORISONS.    [OB^UBUinyTEH.] 

QRODNO,  a  government  of  Russia  in  Europe,  lying  between 
5V  3V  and  54''  21'  N.  lat,  28*'  49'  and  26"  44'  £.  long.,  is  com- 
posed of  a  portion  of  the  grand -duchy  of  Lithuania  and  other 
eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  PolancL  Its  area  is  14,652  square 
miles,  and  its  population  was  stated  to  be  1,008,100  in  1848.  Its 
greatest  length  is  about  178  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  120 
miles.  The  surfiace  is  a  wide  plain  broken  only  by  a  few  chalk  lulls ; 
it  is  covered  in  parts  by  extensive  forests,  particularly  in  the  north, 
and  in  others  bv  swampy  lowlands.  The  soil  is  either  a  pure  sand, 
or  alluvial  deposit  intermixed  with  sand,  and  is  in  general  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  grain  and  feeding  of  cattle.  The  principal  river 
is  the  Niemen,  which  becomes  navigable  at  Lititsha  before  it  reaches 
Orodno,  and  is  augmented  in  this  province  by  the  waters  of  the 
Shtshara,  the  western  Beresina,  Rosss^  Kotra,  kc  In  the  south-west 
the  Bug  separates  Orodno  from  Poland,  and  the  Narew,  a  tributary 
of  the  Vistula,  rises  in  the  circle  of  Prushana.  The  winter  is  very 
cold,  and  the  climate  damp  and  foggy. 

Rye  is  the  grain  most  cultivated :  in  ordinary  years  the  yield  is  said 
to  amount  to  above  2,846,000  English  quarters,  of  which  about  one- 
third  is  exported  by  the  Niemen  Canal  and  overland  to  Baltic  ports. 
Large  quantities  of  barley,  oats,  hops,  hemp,  and  flax  are  also  raised. 
Vegetables  and  fruit  are  not  of  extensive  growth.  The  crown  holds 
a  great  number  of  the  forests  of  Orodno,  which  are  chiefly  of  the  pine 
species.  The  pastures  are  extensive.  Homed  cattle  and  d^eep  of 
improved  breeds  are  fed  in  considerable  numbers.  Much  wax  and 
honev  are  gathered;  but  the  fisheries  are  unproductive.  The  minerals, 
which  are  insignificant  in  point  of  produce,  consiBt  of  iron,  limestone, 
clay,  chalk,  and  saltpetre.  The  manufac.ture8  are  inconsiderable  and 
chiefly  for  domestic  use ;  the  principal  are  woollen-doth,  and  leather. 

Orodno  is  divided  into  eight  districts,  named  from  their  chief 
towns.  The  more  important  of  the  towns  are^— Obodno;  Lida, 
with  a  castle,  college,  and  school,  2000  inhabitants;  Novogroddc,  a 
walled  town  defended  by  a  castle,  with  6  churches  and  8  monas- 
teries, 2  synagogues,  and  4000  inhabitants ;  Slonim  on  the  Shtshara, 
with  7  churches,  a  large  woollen  manufactory,  and  a  population  of 
about  7000;  and  Brseso  or  Brzesc-Litewsky  or  Litovski,  at  the 
efflux  of  the  Mushaviec  into  the  Bug,  a  walled  town,  with  an  imperial 
palace,  12  churches,  2  qrnagogues,  and  about  8000  inhabitants,  who 
carry  on  an  extensive  trade. 

ORODNO,  the  capital  of  the  Oovemment  of  Grodno  in  Russia,  is 
situated  at  the  foot  and  on  the  side  of  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Niemen,  about  660  miles  S.W.  from  St.  Petersburg,  in  58**  40^  N.  lat., 
28"  52'  E.  long.,  and  has  about  16,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whomaro 
Jewa.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  province,  and  occupies  a 
large  extent  of  ground,  but  has  neither  walls  nor  gates.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  built  of  wood.  The  town  is  as  old  as  the  12th  century, 
and  had  an  andent  palace  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat,  which  is  now 
uninhabitable.  The  modem  palace,  erected  by  Augustus  III.,  king 
of  Poland,  is  spacious,  handsome,  and  regularly  built,  and  opposite  to 
the  quadrangle  in  front  of  it  is  a  fine  building  containing  the 
government  offices.  Orodno  has  9  Roman  Catholic  churches,  2 
United  Oredc-Catiiolic  churches,  a  Oreek  church,  a  Lutheran  chapel, 
and  two  synagogues.  The  churches  of  the  former  college  of  Jesuits 
and  of  the  Carmelite  convent  are  very  fine.  The  Oreek  abbey  of  St 
Basil  is  also  a  handsome  stracture.  There  are  a  good  market-place ; 
an  equestrian  seminary,  a  high  school,  and  several  other  seminaries, 
besidea  the  academy  for  medical  sdence,  with  its  library,  collections 
in  natural  history,  and  botanic  garden,  founded  by  Stanislaus  Augus- 
tus. The  manufkctcgres  comprise  some  woollens,  silks,  and  bats. 
The  fairs,  held  three  times  a  year,  are  well  attended.  Orodno  was 
for  a  short  time  after  1678  the  place  of  meeting  for  every  third 
session  of  the  Polish  and  Lithuanian  Diets,  but  they  were  afterwards 
tTBnsferred  wholly  to  Warsaw.  The  Diet  held  here  in  1795  was  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  ratifying  the  dismemberment  of  Poland.  Orodno, 
two  years  after  this,  was  the  place  of  Stanislaus  Augustus's  abdication 
of  the  Polish  crown. 

ORONINOEN,  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  Oennan  Ocean,  S.  by  Hanover,  S.  by  the  province  of 


Di^nthe,  and  W.  by  Friesland.  It  lies  between  52*  49^  and  58*  27' 
N.  lat,  6"  14'  and  7*  10'  E.  long.,  its  greatest  length  from  south-east 
to  north-west  is  50  miles,  its  mean  breadth  is  about  20  miles.  The 
area  is  882  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  the  end  of  1852  waa 
195,264. 

The  surface  is  level,  intersected  everywhere  by  canals  and  ditches, 
and  protected  from  the  sea  by  dykes.  The  principal  riven  are 
the  Hunse,  which  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  from  the  town  of 
Oroningen  to  its  mouth  in  the  Lauwer-Zee ;  and  the  Aa,  which  runs 
into  DoUart  Bay.  A  great  proportion  of  the  land  is  marshy,  and 
unfit  for  any  purpose  but  pasturage,  which  however  is  rich,  and 
supports  a  fine  breed  of  cattle,  and  a  g^reat  number  of  horses  and 
sheep.  A  great  quantity  of  turf  is  dug  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
province.  There  are  a  few  unimportant  manufactures  of  broadcloth, 
calico,  hosiery,  linen,  and  silk.  Some  of  the  population  are  engaged 
in  the  coast  fisheries,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  live  by  farming  and 
grazing.  The  province  is  divided  into  three  districts^  Oroningen, 
Winschoten,  and  Appingadam. 

The  capital  Groningen,  situated  on  the  Hunze^  is  a  laige  well-built 
town  with  25,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  most  important  town  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  nearly  circular  in  its  form,  and  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  a  fosse.  The  great  church  of  St-Martin,  the 
town-hall  (a  modem  building  in  the  Bree-markt»  one  of  the  finest 
squares  in  Holland),  and  the  university  are  the  most  important  struc- 
tures in  the  town.  The  university  was  founded  in  1614,  and  has 
usually  about  800  students  and  18  professors.  There  are  also  a 
public  library,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  botanic  garden,  and  an 
institution  for  deaf-mutes,  founded  by  Ouyot,  to  whom  a  monument 
is  erected  in  the  Ossen-markt  The  harbour  is  good,  and  a  consider- 
able trade  is  carried  on  in  butter,  cheese,  rape«eed,  rape^il,  com, 
cattle,  and  other  agricultural  products.  The  Oreat  Ship  Canal  from 
the  Ems  to  Harlingen,  on  the  western  coast  of  Friesland,  passes 
through  Oroningen,  from  which  another  canal  runs  north-east  through 
Appingadam,  and  terminates  at  Delfzyl  on  Dollart's  Bay.  Oroningen 
has  ship-buUding  yards,  paiwr-mills,  and  a  laige  trade  in  cattle, 
butter,  and  cheese.  Apptngctdam  is  a  small  place  of  under  2000 
inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Ship  Canal,  14  miles  KN.E.  from  €^n- 
ingen.  Ddfisyl  is  a  strongly  fortified  town,  16  miles  N.E.  from 
Oroningen,  on  the  western  shore  of  Dollart's  Bay,  with  a  good  harbour 
indosed  by  a  dyke,  and  about  4000  inhabitants,  employed  chiefly  in 
the  fisheries  and  the  coasting  trade.  WtMckoiUn  is  about  17  miles 
K  from  Oroningen  on  the  Ems  and  Harlingen  CanaL  It  is  fortified, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  3500. 

OROTTAMARE.    [Fbemo.] 

ORUBENHAOEN,  a  principality  in  the  southem  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover,  now  formiug  a  portion  of  the  province  or  landroatei 
of  Hildesheim.  Its  area  is  about  310  square  miles.  The  eastern  dis- 
tricts, which  comprehend  the  Harz  Mountains,  are  elevated,  and  not 
susceptible  of  cultivation :  the  highest  summits  are  the  Achtermaos- 
hohe,  2706  feet,  and  the  Bmchberg,  8018  feet  above  the  levd  of  the 
sea.  The  western  districts,  though  bleak,  consist  of  spacious,  open 
valleys,  which  are  well  cultivated.  The  mountains  are,  witJ^  vexy 
few  exceptions,  richly  wooded :  the  streams  are  only  mountain  brooka, 
The  more  important  rivers  are  the  Leine,  Ilm,  and  Hahle ;  and  there 
is  a  small  lake  near  Seeburg.  The  cUmate  is  in  general  bleak  and 
variable,  and  the  sky  seldom  clear.  In  the  lowlands  much  fruit  and 
com  are  raised ;  and  besides  these,  hops,  tobacco,  flax,  &a  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  horses,  and  particularly  homed 
cattle.  Excellent  butter  and  cheese  are  made.  Sheep  and  swine  axe 
bred  extensivdy.  Wax  and  honey  are  collected.  The  chief  wealth 
of  the  prindpality  however  consists  in  its  woods  and  forests,  which 
are  estimated  to  cover  above  one-half  of  its  entire  surface.  The  mines 
of  the  mountain  districts  are  productive,  and  yield  silver,  copper, 
lead,  iron,  zinc,  vitriol,  and  sulphur :  the  quarries  produce  marble, 
freestone,  slate,  gypsum,  alabaster,  &c.  Much  charcoal  is  made. 
Linen  yam,  laces,  hnen  cloth,  woollens,  cottons,  and  metallic  artides 
are  also  manufactured. 

The  chief  towns  of  the  prindpality  are  the  following : — Bimbeckf 
the  capital,  situated  on  the  Hm,  40  miles  S.  from  Hanover,  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and  contains  about  6000  inhabitants.  It  has  two 
religious  houses,  a  gymnasium,  three  churches,  in  one  of  which  (St 
Alexander's)  are  the  sarcophagi  of  the  dukes  of  Orabenhagen;  an 
orphan  asylum,  two  hospitids,  and  manufactories  of  wooUens,  cottons, 
linens,  tobacco,  leather,  &a  Oaterode,  a  walled  town,  10  miles  S.B. 
from  Eimbeck,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Leine,  has  a  castle  (now  used  as  a 
granary),  three  churches,  two  hospitals,  a  gymnasium,  and  about  5200 
inhabitants.  The  industrial  products  comprise  woollens^  cottons, 
hats,  deals,  white  lead,  tobacco,  soap,  linen,  stockings,  beer,  spirits, 
leather,  Ao.  Duderttadt,  16  miles  aK  from  Osterode,  is  situated 
near  the  Pmssian  frontier,  in  the  volley  of  the  Hahle.  It  is  sui^ 
rounded  by  ramparts  laid  out  in  walks,  and  has  about  4500  inhabit- 
ants, a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium,  an  Ursulino  convent,  a  Lutheran 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  an  orphan  asylum,  two  hospitals,  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  stu^  tobacco,  tapes  and  ribands,  brandy, 

&C      [HlLDBBHBIM.] 

OROnBERO.  JLibqwitz.1 
ORUYERE.  [Frbtbubo.] 
OUADALAJARA    [Castilla  la  Nubta.] 
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QUADALA'JARA,  op  GUADAL AXARA,  the  capital  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Xaliflco  in  liexico,  is  situated  on  the  river  Santiago,  in  about 
21*  N.  lat,  104*  W.  long.,  and  has  a  population  of  about  60,000.  The 
town  is  luuidsome,  the  streets  are  airy,  and  many  of  the  houses  excel- 
lent There  are  14  squares,  12  fountains,  and  a  number  of  convents 
and  churches.  The  cathedral  is  a  magnificent  building.  The  portales 
or  oolonnadesy  may  be  called  the  bazaar  of  the  town,  being  filled  with 
handsome  shops,  well  stocked  with  foreign  manufactures,  and  with 
the  less  important  produce  of  national  industiy.  These  portales  are 
much  better  than  those  of  Mexico,  and  built  with  equal  sob'dity  and 
in  good  taste.  The  other  remarkable  buildings  are  the  hall  of  con- 
gress, the  mint,  the  epiBCopal  palace,  the  opera-house,  and  the  barracks. 
The  city  has  a  college  and  several  schools.  Great  nufnbers  of  Meidcan 
dollars  are  coined  in  the  mint  of  Guadalaxara.  The  Alameda,  or 
public  walk,  is  well  laid  out,  and  resembles  in  some  respects  an 
English  park  :  it  has  a  fountain  in  its  centre,  and  a  stream  of  water 
all  round.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious,  and  carry  on  vaiious 
trades.  They  are  good  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  silversmiths,  and  are 
noted  for  their  skill  in  working  leather,  as  well  as  in  manufacturing 
a  sort  of  porous  earthenware,  wiih  whidithey  supply  not  only  Mexico 
but  also  the  neighbouring  states  of  the  Pacific.  Shawls  of  striped 
calico  are  also  miide  in  considerable  quantities. 

GUADALFEO.     [Spain.] 

GUADA  LOUPE,  or,  as  the  French  write  it,  GUADELOUPE,  an 
island  (or  more  correctly,  two  islands,  divided  from  each  other  by  a 
very  narrow  channd,  and  forming  part  of  the  Lesser  Antilles),  lies  about 
the  point  indicated  by  16*  20'  N.  lat,  62*  W.  long.  Guadaloupe  was 
discovered  and  named  by  Columbus  in  1498.  It  was  previously  called 
by  the  native  inhabitants  Qu^raquiera.  It  was  colonised  by  the 
IVench  in  1685,  and  remained  in  possession  of  France  until  1769, 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  who  restored  it  to  France  in  1763. 
It  was  again  taken  by  the  English  in  1794,  and  retaken  in  the  foUow- 
mg  year.  In  1810  it  once  more  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  EngUsh,  and 
WS9  restored  in  1814  at  the  general  peace,  since  which  time  it  has 
roKiained  in  the  possession  of  France. 

The  channel  which  divides  the  island  is  called  La  Rivi^  Salde,  or 
Salt  Biver,  runs  north  and  south,  and  has  a  laz^e  bay  at  each  end ; 
that  on  the  north  is  called  Grand  Cul-de-Sac,  and  that  on  the  south 
Petit  Cul-de-Sac  Between  these  bays  the  channel  varies  in  breadth 
from  80  to  70  yards,  and  its  leng^  is  about  5  miles.  Its  depth  is  so 
unequal  that  only  vessels  of  small  burden  (60  tons)  can  pass  through 
it.  The  land  to  the  east  of  this  channel  is  called  Grande  Terre,  while 
that  on  the  westy  being  the  part  first  discovered  and  earliest  settled, 
is  properly  called  Guadaloupe,  but  is  also  denominated  Basse  Terre. 
The  entire  length  of  the  whole  island  is  from  60  to  70  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  Ib  25  miles. 

The  island  is  apparently  of  volcanic  origin.  About  the  middle  of 
the  western  division,  somewhat  towaixls  the  south,  is  a  mountain 
called  La  Souffri^re,  or  the  Sulphur  Hill,  about  5100  feet  above  the 
sea.  A  thick  black  smoke  rises  from  this  mountain,  mixed  with 
Bpaika,  which  are  visible  at  night.  It  is  sometimes  an  active  volcano. 
It  forms  part  of  a  ridge  which  divides  the  western  division,  extending 
through  it  in  a  direction  north  and  south.  Several  streams  rise  in 
these  mountains.  The  eastern  division  is  more  level  than  the  western 
side,  but  has  no  streams  or  springs ;  and  the  soil,  being  of  a  more 
sandy  natnre,  is  less  fertile.  Earthquakes  and  hurricanes  are  not 
uncommon.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  October.    The  total  rain-fall  in  the  year  averages  86  inches. 

The  former  capital  of  the  island,  St.-LouU,  or  Point-dt-Pelre,  stands 
on  Grande  Teire,  at  the  south  entrance  of  the  Rivi6re  Sal<Se,  in  IC*  16' 
K.  lat,  61°  36'  W.  long.  The  harbour  is  sheltered  and  the  anchorage 
good.  It  had  formerly  a  population  of  above  15,000,  including  the 
suburbs,  but  in  1848  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The 
town  of  Basse  Terre,  which  is  in  the  other  division  (flf  Guadaloupe, 
stands  near  ite  south-west  pointy  in  15*  59'  N.  lat,  61*  47'  W.  long., 
and  has  about  6000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor 
of  the  island,  the  seat  of  a  high  court  of  assize,  and  has  several 
schools.  The  harbour  is  merely  an  unsheltered  roadstead  with 
indifferent  anchorage^,  unsafe  during  the  hurricane  season ;  but  from 
its  greater  proximity  to  the  most  productive  part  of  the  island,  it  is 
more  frequented  by  shipping  than  Point-2k-Petre,  and  is  the  chief 
commercial  station  of  the  colony.  The  exports  of  Guadaloupe  consist 
chiefly  of  sugar,  with  some  molasses,  rum,  cotton,  dye-stufb,  copper, 
&c.    The  imports  are  chiefly  manufactured  articles  from  France. 

The  population  of  Guadaloupe  is  about  180,000.  Of  this  number 
about  100,000  were  in  a  state  of  slavery  previous  to  the  French  revo- 
lution of  1848.  As  an  immediate  result  of  that  event  they  were  all 
made  free. 

Guadaloupe  exported  to  France,  in  1848,  20,319,543  kilos. 
( =  20,000  tons)  of  sugar;  in  1849,  19,191,700  kilos. ;  in  1850,  during 
which  the  island  was  subjected  to  a  state  of  siege  in  consequejQce  of 
iosarrection,  the  quantity  fell  to  13,020,900  kilos. ;  in  1851  it  amounted 
to  16,92^680,  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1852  to  13,058,458  kilos. 

GUADALQUIVIR.    ISpain.] 

GUADIANA.    [Alemtejo.] 

GUADIX.    [Gbanaca.] 

GUALEGUAY  and  QUALEGUAY  CHA.    [Entrb  Rios.] 

GUANA.    [ViBour  IsLANPa] 


GUANABACOA.    [Cuba.] 

GUANAXUATO,  STATE  OF.    [Mexico.] 

GUANAXUATO,  or  GUANAJUATO,  the  capital  of  Guanaxuato 
one  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  is  situated  on  the  table-land  of 
Anahuac,  7294  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  21*  N.  lat,  100*  50' 
W.long. :  population  about  40,000.  It  is  built  on  extremely  uneven 
ground,  furrowed  by  numerous  ravines.  The  town,  which  owes  ita 
origin  altogether  to  the  gold-  and  silver-mines  which  surround  it,  is 
veiy  irregularly  built  Many  of  the  streets  are  very  steep.  It  contains 
numerous  splendid  memorials  of  the  former  rich  produce  of  the 
surrounding  mines,  in  the  magnificent  palaces  of  the  proprietors,  the 
church  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  the  numerous  chapels 
and  religious  edifices,  the  Alhondiga,  a  lax^  square  building  used  as 
a  public  gi*anary,  and  the  road  which  leads  to  the  mine  of  Valenciaaia. 
Before  the  War  of  Independence  the  town  contained  a  population  of 
41,000,  and  its  six  suburbs  nearly  30,000  more ;  but  most  of  the  works 
of  the  mines  were  destroyed  during  the  civil  war.  Since  that  period 
they  have  been  re-established ;  and  in  1852  the  silver  coinage  of  Gua- 
naxuato amounted  to  7,800,000  Spanish  dollars.  The  mines  have  for 
many  years  yielded  more  silver  than  the  mines  of  Potosl 

GUANCABELICA,  or  HUANCAVELICA.    [Peeu.] 

GUARDA.    [Beira.] 

GUASTALLA.    [Parma.] 

GUATEMALA,  Republic  of,  Central  America^  occupies  the  table- 
land of  Guatemala,  with  the  hilly  country  between  it  and  the  Gulf  of 
Honduras,  and  a  portion  of  the  table-land  of  Yucatan.  It  lies  between 
13*  40'  and  18*  10'  N.  lat,  8S*  15'  and  98'  20'  W.  long.  On  the 
S.E.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Republic  of  Salvador;  E.  by  Honduras; 
N.E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  and  the  British  settlement  of  Belise, 
or  British  Honduras ;  N.  by  the  Mexican  state  of  Yucatan ;  W.  by 
Chiapa ;  and  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  area  is  about  50,000  square 
miles :  the  population  about  500,000. 

Coast-line,  Surface,  &g, — The  genersl  bearing  of  the  Pacific  coast 
from  the  Salvador  boundary  of  the  state  to  the  Barra  de  Guaoalate  is 
W.  by  N.,  and  thence  to  the  Rio  Sintalapa,the  boundary  between  Guate- 
mala and  Chiapa,  it  is  N.W.  The  shore  is  for  the  most  part  low,  the 
descent  from  the  table-land 'being  steep,  and  a  strip  of  lowland,  from 
20  to  30  miles  across,  being  left  between  its  base  and  the  sea ;  but 
in  many  places  the  shore  is  high  and  rocky,  and  several  rooky  barriers 
lie  off  it  The  only  port  at  present  frequented  on  this  ooast  is  that 
of  Ystapa,  at  the  mouth  of  tne  Rio  Michetoyat ;  but  though  it  is  a 
port  of  entry,  the  harbour  is  little  better  than  a  roadstead,  afifording 
no  protectioti  for  shipping.  Ocoe,  further  north,  formed  by  the  Barra 
de  Ocos,  is  also  an  available  port,  but,  owing  to  the  absence  of  inha- 
bitants, is  not  resorted  to.  The  low  tracts  ftlong  the  ooast  are  vwy 
thinly  peopled.  On  the  northern  coast  Santo  Tomas,  in  Hondunui 
Bay,  is  a  good  and  well-sheltered  port ;  and  somewhat  inland,  in  the 
lake  known  as  Golfo  Dolce,  is  the  port  of  Yzabal,  in  some  respects 
the  principal  port  of  Central  America;  most  of  the  European  goods 
designed  for  that  market  being  brought  to  it  by  vessels,  and  i£ence 
transported  to  the  interior  by  mules :  owing  to  a  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Dolce,  Yzabal  is  inaccessible  to  vesBeU  drawing  over  7  feet 
of  water. 

The  table-land  of  Guatemala  occupies  all  the  countries  between  the 
isthmus  of  Chiquimula  and  that  of  Tehuantepec  in  Mexico ;  the  high- 
land in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  usually  called  the 
table-land  of  Yucatan,  forms  its  north-eastern  projection.  Near  its 
southern  bordei-s,  about  the  town  of  Guatemala,  it  is  nearly  5000  feet 
above  the  sea ;  and  this  may  be  considered  as  the  mean  height  of 
that  portion  which  is  south  of  the  Rio  Motagua.  But  north  of  this 
river  the  countrv  rises  higher.  The  most  elevated  part  of  it  appears 
to  lie  between  the  towns  of  Totouicapdn  and  Gueguetenango  (15*  30' 
N.  lat).  From  this  point  it  begins  to  lower  gradually,  and  its  north- 
western edges,  which  belong  to  the  Mexican  state  of  Chiapa,  are 
indented  by  deep  and  sometimes  wide  valleys.  No  continuous  range 
of  any  considerable  elevation  traverses  this  plain,  the  surface  of  which 
is  slightly  imdulating,  like  the  centi-al  parts  of  England;  but  hero 
and  there  it  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  hills,  rising  a  few  hundred 
feet  above  the  plain.  The  descent  from  this  plain  to  the  low  shores 
of  the  Pacific  is  extremely  steep,  and  consequently  when  seen  from 
that  side  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  mountain  range,  an  illusion 
which  is  confirmed  by  a  few  lofty  volcanoes  standing  near  the  edge 
of  this  descent.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  active  volcano  of 
Atitlan,  near  Gueguetenango,  and  the  two  volcanoes  situated  S.  and 
N.W.  of  the  town  of  New  Guatemala,  of  which  the  Volcano  de  Agua 
(or  Water  Volcano),  according  to  Colonel  Galindo,  is  12,620  feet,  but 
according  to  other  authorities  13,578  feet  high;  and  the  Volcano  de 
Fuego  (Uie  Fire  Volcano),  appears  to  be  somewhat  higher,  but  whioh 
has  not  been  ascended.  All  the  volcanoes^  whether  active  or  exUnot, 
are  situated  near  the  Pacific,  and  are  in  Une  with  those  of  Salvador 
and  Nicaragua.  The  eastern  border  of  the  table-land,  by  whioh  it 
descends  to  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  is  cut  by  deep  valleys,  between 
which  the  high  land  takes  the  shape  of  ridges,  which  extend  to  a  great 
distance,  and  in  some  places,  as  oetween  the  Rio  Motagua .  and  the 
Golfo  Dolce,  advance  to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea.  The  oountcy 
between  the  table-land  and  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  may  therefore  l» 
considered  as  a  succession  of  valleys  and  ridges,  except  the  part  to 
the  west  and  north-west  of  the  Golfo  Doloey  whidx  is  a  low  pltun. 
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The  state  is  well  watered  by  a  large  number  of  rivers,  but  very 
few  of  them  ai*e  navigable  :  the  principal  are  the  Dolce,  Polochic,  and 
Motagua.  The  JOo  Dolce,  though  short,  is  the  most  important  river 
of  Central  America,  being  the  channel  by  which  the  Golfo  Dolce  dis- 
charges its  watei-a  into  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  15°  35'  N.  lat.  The 
Golfo  Dolce  is  a  fresh-water  lake,  about  50  miles  in  circuit,  having 
on  its  southern  bank  the  small  port-town  of  Yzabal.  The  Rio  Dolce, 
issuing  from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  lake,  turns  to  the  north,  and 
expands  into  a  small  lake,  called  the  Golfetta  (the  Small  Gulf),  about 
10  miles  in  width.  This  river  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  of  con- 
gideniUe  depth,  except  on  its  bar,  where  there  are  only  6  or  7  feet 
water. 

The  Rio  Polochic  rises  near  the  village  of  Ta9ti9,  on  the  table-land 
of  Guatemala,  but  soon  descending  into  a  wide  and  deep  valley,  it 
becomes  navigable  at  the  Embarcadero  de  Teleman,  a  considerable 
distance  above  the  Golfo  Dolce,  into  which  it  falls.  It  is  a  rapid  river, 
and  deep  enough  for  vessels  drawing  several  feet  of  water,  but  on  the 
bar  at  its  mouth  there  are  only  8  or  4  feet  of  water. 

The  Motaffua  rises  near  the  town  of  Solola  on  the  table-land  of 
Guatemala,  through  which  it  runs  in  an  eastern  direction  till  it 
descends  from  it  some  distance  west  of  Zacapa.  At  Gualdu,  some 
miles  farther  down,  the  river  becomes  navigable,  but,  owing  to  its 
numerous  rapids  and  shoals,  it  can  only  be  navigated  by  boats  not 
drawing  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  water.  Towards  its  mouth  the  river 
turns  to  the  north-cast  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  about  15 
miles  west  of  Omoa.  By  means  of  this  river  a  considerable  quantity  of 
European  goods,  especially  the  heavier  kind,  is  sent  into  the  interior 
of  Guatemala;  they  are  transported  from  Gualdn  to  the  places  of 
obuBumption  onmules. 

The  Lacantun^  Which  rises  in  this  state  and  separates  it  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  Yucatan,  becomes  an  important  river  after  its 
entiy  into  the  state  of  Yucatan.  The  rivers  which  enter  tiie  Pacific  are 
numerous,  but  have  all  a  short  course.  One  of  the  most  important  is 
the  Michetoyat,  which  at  its  mouth  forms  the  harbour  of  Ystapa,  the 
port  of  the  city  of  Guatemala. 

There  are  four  rather  considerable  lakes  in  the  state.  Of  these  that 
called  Golfo  Dolce,  noticed  above,  is  the  most  important^  as  by  means 
of  it  most  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  republic  is  carried  on.  The  lake 
of  Peten,  situated  in  the  most  northern  district  of  Vera  Paz,  on  the 
table-land  of  Yucatan,  is  of  an  oval  form  and  about  70  miles  in  circuit. 
It  contains  several  islands,  on  the  largest  of  which  is  a  small  fortress 
and  a  collection  of  houses  forming  the  village  of  Flores.  The  lake  of 
Atitlan  is  80  miles  north-west  of  the  city  of  Guatemala,  and  near  the 
western  edge  of  the  table-land.  It  is  about  18  miles  long  and  9  miles 
broad,  environed  by  lofty  heights,  including  the  volcano  of  Atitlan, 
and  remarkable  for  its  extraordinary  depth  and  for  having  no  outlet^ 
though  several  small  rivers  fall  into  it  The  lake  of  Amatitaa,  18 
mUes  south-east  from  the  city  of  Guatemala,  is  0  miles  long  and  3 
miles  wide,  and  of  great  depth.  It  is  much  resorted  to  as  a  bathing- 
place  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  during  the  season  from  February 
to  Apnl;  and  near  the  lake  are  several  hot  and  mineral  springs. 
The  Rio  Michetoyat  flows  from  this  lake. 

Climate,  Soil,  Productiwu,— The  clhnsAe  of  the  table-land  is  that  of 
a  perennial  spring ;  the  thermometer  scarcely  vaiying  throughout  the 
year.  The  average  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  year  is  from  68"  to  70' 
Fahr. ;  but  during  the  north  winds,  which  prevail  in  the  dry  season, 
from  Oetober  to  May,  it  sometimes  though  rarely  descends  20  degrees 
within^  a  few  hours.  The  rainy  season  usually  sets  in  in  May  and 
lasts  till  October ;  but  rain  seldom  falls  except  between  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  June  thunder  is 
frequent ;  in  August  and  September  the  Pacific  coast  is  subject  to 
violent  storms  from  the  south-west  The  table-land  is  considered  to 
be  very  healthy,  but  gditre  is  prevalent^  especially  among  the  mixed 
races,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  idiotcy.  Earthquakes  are  painfully 
frequent 

The  soil  is  generally  very  fertile.  The  table-land  is  nearly  without 
trees,  and  even  bushes,  except  on  the  declivities  of  the  billy  ranges, 
which  traverse  it  in  every  direction.  On  the  lower  lands  by  the 
Pacific  trees  of  very  lai^ge  size  form  extensive  forests,  and  are  a  source 
of  great  natural  w«dth ;  but  owing  to  the  ^binnftga  of  the  population 
and  the  want  of  roads,  are  at  present  of  Uttie  profit  Among  the  trees 
are  mahogany,  cedar,  Brazil,  Santa  Maria,  guaiaoum,  pimento,  &o. 
Various  medicinal  plants  are  also  abimdant  On  the  low  tract  by  the 
Gulf  of  Honduras  there  is  a  luxuriant  and  vigorous  vegetation. 

On  the  table-land  wheat  and  maize  of  excellent  quality  are  largely 
grown.  Most  European  fruits  and  vegetables  produce  wdl;  and 
tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  abound.  In  the  lower  tracts  excellent 
rice  is  raised.  Tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  cacoa,  vanilla,  and  indigo  are 
raised  for  exportation.  Most  of  the  cochineal  which  forms  so 
important  an  article  in  the  commerce  of  Central  America  is  obtained 
in  Guatemala.  The  agricultural  resources  of  Guatemala  remain  how- 
ever but  slightly  developed.  The  coimtry  is  thinly  peopled,  and 
owing  to  its  unsettled  state,  and  the  inert  character  of  the  major  part 
of  the  people,  little  has  been  done  towards  improving  the  rude 
systems  of  cultivation  or  introducing  superior  implements;  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  country  lies  almost  waste.  Of  this  unculti- 
vated land  a  laz^ge  part  is  used  as  grazing  groimd,  and  a  rather  large 
number  of  cattle  is  kept    Sheep  are  reared  Ia  considerable  numbers, 


the  wool,  which  is  somewhat  coarse,  being  used  for  the  native  manu- 
factures. The  horses  are  small,  but  hardy  and  handsome.  Mules  are 
numerous,  being  largely  used  for  carrying  goods.  Hogs  abound,  and 
are  of  good  quaUty.    A  good  deal  of  poultry  is  raised. 

Several  metals  are  believed  to  exist  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be 
profitably  worked  under  favourable  circumstances  Giold,  silver,  lead, 
copper,  and  iron  are  said  to  have  been  found.  Lead  mines  are  worked 
by  the  Indians  in  Totonicapan.  Jasper  and  marble  are  obtained. 
Brimstone  of  good  quality  is  procured  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the 
volcanoes.     Salt  is  made  along  the  Pacific  coast.  ^ 

The  manufactures  are  chiefly  confined  to  articles  of  domestic  ooii- 
sumption.  The  cotton  manufacture,  once  of  cousiderable  importance, 
has  greatiy  declined.  It  is  now  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  corregi- 
mientos  of  Guatemala  and  Sacatepeques.  The  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloth  has  retained  more  of  its  former  consequence :  the  making  of  the 
ordinary  coarse  cloths,  and  of  a  kind  of  black  cloak  much  worn  in  the 
country  employs  a  large  number  of  looms.  Hats,  jewellery,  furni- 
ture, earthenware,  and  the  ordinary  articles  of  domestic  use  are  largely 
made  in  several  of  the  towns.  The  exports  are  confined  to  few  articles. 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  that  of  cochineal,  which  was  introduced 
into  Guatemala  as  late  as  1811,  and  did  not  for  several  years  produce 
more  than  sufficient  for  home  consumption.  In  1811  about  15,000  lbs. 
were  exported:  in  1849  the  quantity  had  increased  to  1,469,100  lbs. 
The  other  articles  of  export  are  chiefly  mahogany  and  other  woods 
employed  in  cabinetwork;  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  and  other  medicinal 
roots  and  plants ;  indigo ;  and  hides.  Sugar,  cofi^  and  cotton  are  also 
exported  m  smsJl  quantities.  The  imports  are  British  ootton  and 
dry  goods,  linen  and  silk  fabrics;  cutlery  and  hardware;  porcelain  and 
fine  earthenware;  fancy  goods;  wines,  &a  In  1851  the  exports 
amounted  to  994,488  dollars;  the  imports  to  1,354,430  dollars. 

Divisiona,  Towns,  Jkc, — Guatemala  is  divided  into  seven  departments 
(corregimientos),  which,  with  their  chief  towns,  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Guatemala  occupies  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  territory, 
has  an  area  of  nearly  5000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about 
90,000.  The  surfiEU)e  of  the  country  is  considerably  diversified,  the 
climate  equable  and  genial,  and  the  soil  remarkably  fertile.  This  and 
the  following  department  form  the  great  cochineal  district  The 
nopal  (Cactut  opvmHa),  the  plant  on  which  the  cochineal  insect  is 
produced,  grows  freely  and  luxuriantiy,  especially  around  the  town  of 
Amatitan,  where  are  the  chief  plantations :  the  insects  come  to  matu- 
rity in  April,  and  the  collecting  of  them  continues  for  about  a  month. 
The  other  productions  of  this  department  are  maize  and  wheats 
sugar  and  coffee,  most  of  which  however  is  required  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  principal  towns  are  GnATKMAi.A,  the  capital  of  the  states 
Amatitan,  Escuintia  (population  8,000),  and  Jalpatagua.  Amatitan,  at 
the  foot  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  which  formerly  depended  on  the 
persons  who  annually  resorted  to  it  for  bathing,  is  now,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  increase  in  the  rearing  of  cochineal,  a  rich  and 
flourishing  place,  having  a  population  including  the  suburbs  of  upwards 
of  9000. 

2.  Sacatepeques  lies  to  the  west  of  the  corregimiento  of  Guatemala ; 
it  contains  above  1900  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  56,000, 
who  are  chiefly  settied  in  its  southern  part  The  country  around  the 
city  of  Old  Guatemala  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  world, 
and  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile.  Maize  and  other  grains,  and  vege- 
tables and  fruit  in  great  variety,  are  largely  grown.  Cotton,  coffee^ 
tobacco,  and  sugar  flourish  here,  though  they  are  not  yet  grown  to  any 
great  extent  Poultry  and  hogs  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities 
for  the  supply  of  the  capital.  The  olive  and  vine  grow  wdl  here,  but 
are  not  cultivated  to  any  extent  The  chief  towu  is  Old  Guatemala 
[Guatemala,  City  of],  but  there  are  several  other  populous  places 
around  it  notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the  two  volcanoes  Agua 
and  Fuego,  and  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  earttiquakes  with 
which  it  is  visited.  The  lai^er  of  these  towns  are  Chimaltenango, 
population  4000,  and  Patsun. 

3.  Solol^  lies  to  the  west  of  the  former  corregimientos,  and  contains 
about  4000  square  miles.  The  surface  is  very  much  broken,  and  the 
soil,  especially  in  the  valleys,  very  fertile^  The  climate  is  colder  than 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  state.  Wheats  maize,  and  fruits  are  the 
chief  products.  Sheep  are  bred  in  large  numbers.  Jerga  and  other 
coarse  woollens  are  manufactiured.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Indians,  who  are  mostiy  engaged  in  agriculture  or 
weaving :  twelve  or  fourteen  of  their  villages  are  placed  around  the 
shores  of  the  lake  Atitlan,  which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  SoloLl, 
From  the  midst  of  this  lake  rises  the  volcano  of  San  Pedra  The 
chief  towns  of  this  department  are  Solold,  population  5000,  Atitlan, 
and  Masatenango,  but  neither  of  them  is  of  any  importance. 

4.  Quesaltenango  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Sololl;  it  contains  above 
4500  square  miles,  and  C0,810  inhabitants ;  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  departments  in  an  industrial  point  of  view.  It  has 
a  tolerably  level  surface,  a  temperate  climate,  and  a  very  fertile  soil 
The  products  are  maize  and  wheats  sugar,  cacao,  and  various  fruits 
and  vegetables,  which  are  largely  exported  to  the  city  of  Guatemala, 
to  Salvador,  and  Chiapa.  Large  herds  of  cattle  and  mules,  and  great 
flocks  of  sheep  are  maintained.  The  capital  QvMoUenangOf  popula- 
tion 20,000,  a  large  portion  of  whom  are  Indians,  is  the  next  town  in 
importance  to  Guatemala.  It  stands  on  the  litUe  river  Samala,  and 
is  a  large  well  and  r^ularly-built  place.     It  contains  a  spacious 
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church,  and  nix  of  smaller  size,  a  1m|^  town-ball,  s.  plaza,  or  great 
square,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  has  a  daily  luarke^  and  is  a  place 
of  considerable  trade.  In  its  vicinity  is  a  hot  spring  which  ejects  the 
water  to  a  height  of  above  20  feet  The  other  towns  are  San  liiaroos, 
Tapachula,  and  Tejutla. 

6.  Totonicapan,  is  an  inland  department,  lying  north-east  of  Que- 
nltenango ;  it  oontains  5600  square  miles,  but  is  veiy  thinly  j^eopled; 
the  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Indians.  The  surface  is  much 
broken ;  the  dimate  is  temperate  but  considerably  varied;  the  soil  in 
the  valleya^  which  are  well  watered,  is  fertile.  Maize  and  wheat, 
nigar,  frmt  and  vegetables  are  the  chief  products  of  the  soil.  Sheep 
and  catUe  are  largely  bred.  L«Ml-mines  are  wrought  by  the  Indians 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chiantla.  Salt  is  made  from  springs  near 
Txtatan.  The  only  town  of  any  importance  is  Totonicapan,  which  is 
said  to  contain  12,000  inhabitants,  nearly  sll  Indians,  who  make  con- 
siderable quantities  of  woollen  cloth,  earthenware,  and  wooden 
utensils.  The  other  towns  are  Momostenango,  Gaoguetenango,  and 
Jacaltenango. 

6.  Chiquimula,  occupies  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  state, 
bordering  on  the  republic  of  Honduras:  its  area  is  nearly  5000  square 
miles;  its  population  about  80,000.  The  surface  is  considerably 
divendfied,  and  in  parts  very  fertile ;  the  valleys  and  low  tracts  by 
the  Golfo  Boloe  and  the  Bay  of  Honduras  are  hot,  moist,  and  unhealthy. 
Tobacco,  cotton,  rioe,  and  sugar  are  raised  largely,  with  maize,  fnxoles, 
fta  The  sugar  is  grown  chiefly  for  distillation  or  for  making  chicha^ 
a  favourite  intoxicating  drink  of  the  Indians.  Horses,  mules,  and 
cattle  are  reared  in  large  numbers.  The  chief  towns  are  Chiquimula, 
population  4500;  Acasaguastlan,  8600;  Jalapa,  8500;  Jilokepeque, 
8200;  Mita,  8800;  Queaaltepeque,  4000;  Zacapa,  8000;  and  the 
litUe  port  town  of  Tzabal  on  the  Qolfo  Dolce.  Near  this  last  place 
are  the  remaikable  ancient  remains  of  Quir]gua»  consisting  of  seven 
lofty  columns^  and  various  sculptured  slabs. 

7.  Vera  Pai,  the  largest  of  the  seven  corregimientos,  comprehends 
the  projeeting  tract  of  country  which  forms  the  most  northern  part  of 
the  repuUic ;  the  area  is  about  11,000  square  miles :  the  population  is 
estimated  at  65,000,  of  whom  nine^tenthi  are  Indians.  The  oountiy 
is  very  varied  in  surface  and  character  of  soil ;  but  comparatively  very 
little  of  it  is  cultivated.  Mahogany,  rosewood,  and  other  valuable 
timber-tresB  abound ;  the  cofifee,  cacao,  indigo,  and  nopal  plants  are 
said  to  be  indigenous  in  the  forests.  In  the  northern  part  of  Vera 
Pte  is  the  lake  of  Peten.  The  most  populous  town  is  Coban,  situated 
m  a  remarkably  fertile  valley  of  the  same  name,  with  a  population  of 
above  10,000,  nearly  all  Indians,  who  are  industrious  and  wealthy, 
poBseasiQg  fine  plantations  of  sugiu>cane,  bananas^  pimentos  and 
various  lands  of  fruits ;  the  other  towns  are  Salamd,  population  4500, 
Oajabon,  4000;  and  Rabinal,  6000;  but  none  of  them  call  for  specific 
notice. 

Chvemmeniy  Ae. — ^According  to  the  constitution  of  the  19th  of 
October  1851  the  executive  is  confided  to  a  president  elected  by  a 
general  assembly,  composed  of  the  legislative  chamber,  the  archbishop 
of  Quatemala,  we  members  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  and  the 
members  of  the  council  of  state  having  a  deliberative  voice.  The 
preiddent  is  elected  for  four  years,  but  is  eligible  to  be  re-elected.  The 
legislative  aasembly  consists  of  59  members.  The  council  of  state  is 
oompoeed  of  the  ministers,  eight  councillors  chosen  by  the  legislative 
assembly,  and  of  others  i^polnted  by  the  president  The  revenue 
and  expenditure  average  somewhat  over  400,000  dollars.  The  debt 
amo^ta  to  1,200,000  dollars.  The  army  oonsists  of  1000  men,  with 
a  patriotio  corps  and  a  militia  of  5000  men. 

The  population  consists  of  aboriginal  tribes,  some  of  whom  live  in 
a  state  of  almost  perfect  independence,  but  the  main  body  have 
obtained  all  the  rights  of  free  citizens  of  the  republic,  and  form  the 
bulk  of  the  population ;  of  the  descendants  of  Europeans,  and  of  the 
mixed  ofbpring  of  Europeans  and  Indians  who  are  known  as  '  ladinos.' 
The  Roman  Catholic  Ib  the  established  religion,  and  there  are  few  if 
any  open  dissenters.  The  church  is  presided  over  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Guatemala. 

Daring  the  Spanish  occupancy  Central  America  was  termed  the 
kingdom  of  Ghiatemala,  the  city  of  Ouatemala  beiag  the  capital  and 
seat  of  government  During  the  struggle  for  independence  it  remained 
quiet  and  subject  to  Spain ;  but  on  the  declaration  of  independence 
in  1821  it  was  for  awhile  united  to  the  Mexican  empire  of  Iturbew 
On  the  publication  of  the  new  constitution,  July  2nd  1828,  by  which 
the  federal  union  of  Central  America  was  formed,  Guatemala  became 
one  of  the  united  states.  This  union  was  however  after  a  short  time 
diasolved,  and  Guatemala  then  became  an  independent  republic  and 
has  so  continued  to  the  present  time. 

(Haefkln,  CaUraal  Amerika  j  Juatror,  GittUemala;  TraveUof  Hum- 
boldt, Duxm,  Byam,  Thompson,  &c. ;  Baly,  Central  AmeriaL) 

GUATKMA'IiA,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Guatemala,  Central 
America.  A  dty  of  this  name  was  founded  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in 
1524,  about  26  miles  W.  from  the  present  city,  near  the  town  of 
Quatemala  la  Antigua,  and  was  destroyed  in  1541,  it  is  said,  by 
enormous  masses  of  water  bursting  forth  from  a  neighbouring  volcano, 
which  from  that  circumstance  has  obtained  the  name  of  Vulcano  de 
Agua,  or  the  Water  Volcano.  A  new  town  was  built  at  a  little 
distance,  and  is  now  called  Guatemala  la  Antigua,  or  briefly  La 
Antigua.    This  second  city,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  kingdom  of 


Guatemala,  was  partly  destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  1778,  after  which 
disaster  the  present  city,  called  Guatemala  la  Nueva,  or  *  the  New,' 
was  founded  in  1774. 

Quatemala  la  Nueva  is  situated  in  14*'  87'  K.  lat,  90**  80'  W.  long., 
on  a  plain  which  is  about  14  miles  long  and  9  xniles  wide,  and  is 
4961  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  it  is  90  miles  from  the  Atlantic  and 
26  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean :  population  about  40,000.  The  city 
is  built  nfith  great  regularity ;  the  streets  are  40  feet  wide,  straight, 
intersect  at  right  angles,  and  always  terminate  in  some  conspicuous 
building.  The  houses  have  only  one  story,  but  occupy  a  great  deal 
of  ground,  containing  within  their  walls  one  or  more  court-yards. 
The  town  is  well  provided  with  water  brought  by  an  aqueduct  from 
a  spring  which  rises  on  a  hill  about  four  miles  from  the  city,  and  con- 
ducted by  pipes  into  twelve  public  reservoirs,  from  which  it  is  carried 
to  every  private  house.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  round 
the  plaza,  or  great  market-place,  a  square  of  about  150  yards,  situated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  On  the  east  side  stands  the  cathedral, 
a  simple  but  noble  building ;  and  near  it  on  one  side  the  palaoe  of  the 
archbishop,  and  on  the  other  the  university.  The  north  and  west 
sides  of  the  plaza  are  oocupied  bv  other  public  buildings,  and  on  the 
south  side  are  the  best  shops  of  the  city.  Besides  the  cathedral  there 
are  19  other  churches  and  chapels.  Guatemala  enjoys  a  perpetual 
spring^  the  thermometer  rarely  rises  above  70°,  or  descends  below 
64*^.  Earthquakes  are  however  frequent  The  commerce  of  the  city 
is  limited  to  its  own  consumption  and  that  of  the  neighbourhood.  Its 
manufactures  consist  of  common  cottons,  muslins,  gauze,  porcelain, 
earthenware,  cisars,  jewellery,  Ac.  The  suburbs,  which  are  mostly 
inhabited  by  Indians  and  mulattoes,  here  called  ladinos,  partly  surround 
the  city. 

Guatemala  la  Antigua,  about  26  miles  W.aW.  fh>m  the  capital,  is 
situated  in  a  wide  valley  of  great  fertility,  at  the  westem  end  of  which 
rise  the  two  vast  and  lofty  volcanoes  called  De  Agua  and  De  Fuego^ 
noticed  in  the  previous  artide.  The  dty  itself  is  at  an  devation  of 
5817  feet  After  its  partial  destruction  in  1778,  and  the  foundation 
of  New  Guatemala,  the  Spanish  government  ordered  the  i^aoe  to  be 
abandoned,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  u^alntants  returned  to 
it ;  and  it  now  contains  a  population  of  about  16,000.  This  amount 
of  population  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  fertility  of  the 
valley,  in  which  nearly  all  tha  vegetables  are  cultivated  which  are 
consumed  in  both  cities :.  there  are  also  some  manufactories,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  cochineal  is  collected  The  dty  is  regu- 
larly laid  out^  and  the  streets  aoe  spadous.  Among  the  buildhigs 
which  were  not  destroyed  is  the  town-hall,  a  magnificent  edifice,  and 
a  good  example  of  the  style  in  whioh  the  dty  was  built  A  great  part 
of  the  place  is  still  in  ruins. 

GUAYAQUIL.    [Ecuador.] 

GUBEN.      [BRAKDEKBUBa.] 

GUELDEBLAND,  or  GELDERLAND,  a  provmoe  of  the  kingdom 
of  Holland,  lyinff  between  51"  45'  and  52"  82'  N.  lat,  4**  57'  and 
O""  47'  £.  long.,  IS  bounded  N.  by  the  Zuider-Zee  and  Overyssel,  W. 
by  Utrecht  and  South  Holland,  a  by  North  Brabant  and  Limburg, 
and  EL  by  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia.  Its  area  is  1962  square 
miles,  and  on  the  81st  of  December  1852  the  popuhition  was 
888,894. 

The  surfiaoe  is  in  general  level :  some  of  it  vt  reclaimed  marsh  land ; 
northward  from  Amheim  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yssel,  the  country  is 
hilly  or  undulating.  The  clunate  is  healthy ;  the  soil  is  good  and  the 
pasturage  luxuriant;  but  there  is  a  considerable  breadth  of  heath 
and  naturally  barren  land,  some  of  which  is  planted  with  pines,  firs, 
and  stunted  oaks.  Guelderland  is  watered  by  the  Rhine,  the  Waal, 
the  Yssel,  the  Haas,  and  the  Leek,  beddes  which  rivers  there  are 
several  canals.  It  is  traversed  by  the  xaihnoad  fiK>m  Amsterdam  to 
Amheim,  whence  the  line  is  to  be  cootinued  across  the  province  to 
Emmerich  within  the  Prussian  frontier.  The  grater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  employ  themselves  in  agriculture.  The  prindpal  crops 
are  wheats  rye,  buck-wheat,  potatoes,  hops,  and  tobaooo.  Orchards 
are  very  numerous,  and  the  cultivation  of  Uie  land  is  generally  in  a 
very  advanced  state.  Some  few  manufiMtures  are  carried  on ;  among 
theses,  paper-making  and  tanning  are  the  principal :  some  linen  is  like* 
wise  produced.  The  province  is  divided  politically  into  four  districts, 
namely,  Amheim,  Nimeguen,  Thiol,  and  Zutphen.  The  capital  of 
the  province  is  Abithbim. 

Nimeguen,  or  Nymegen,  the  Roman  Navumague,  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Waal,  and  has  about  20,000  mhabitants.  It  is  built  on 
the  dope  of  a  hill,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  The  town  is  weU  built,  but 
the  streets  are  narrow.  The  quay  is  separated  from  the  town  by  a 
wall.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  town-house  and  the 
church  of  St  Stephen.  Some  Roman  antiquiUes  have  been  discovered. 
On  an  eminence  above  the  town  is  the  fine  oaf<^  and  promenade  of  the 
Belvedere,  from  which  there  is  a  very  interesting  prospect  Leather, 
glue,  Prussian  blue,  and  a  pale  beer  called  moU,  are  the  chief  indus- 
trial products.  Nymegen  is  famous  for  the  treaties  of  peace  concluded 
in  it  August  10  1678  between  Spain,  France,  and  Holland ;  and  Feb- 
ruary 5, 1679,  between  Spain  and  Vnsxoe,  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
and  Sweden. 

ZutpJien,  at  the  dege  of  whidi  in  1591  Sir  Philip  Sidney  fell,  is  a 
strongly  fortified  town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yssel,  and  has  11,000 
inhabitants.    The  ramparts  are  planted  with  trees,  and  form  a  plet- 
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sant  public  wallc.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  contains  seTeral  pretty 
churches,  a  town-hall|  a  house  of  correction,  and  the  S'Gravermof,  or 
palace  of  the  counts  of  Qelderland,  all  of  which  are  stately  edifices. 

Sardewyh  is  a  fortified  port  on  the  Zuider-Zee :  the  inhabitants, 
about  5000  in  number,  carry  on  the  herring-fishery,  and  have  a  consi- 
derable com  trade. 

Thidy  a  fortress  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Waal,  is  a  place  of  some 
manufacturing  industry,  and  has  5000  inhabitants. 

GUKLDREd.     [Rhkin  Pkovinz.] 

GUfiRET.    [Cbeuse.] 

GUERNSEY^  one  of  the  islands  of  the  English  Channel,  belonging 
to  England,  is  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Avranches,  between  49**  24'  and 
49**  80'  N.  lat,  2"  82^  and  2**  47'  W.  long.  It  is  distant  62  miles  S.  from 
Torquay ;  120  miles  S.W.  from  Southampton ;  45  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
Cherbourg.  The  population  of  the  island  in  1851  was  29,757.  The 
form  of  the  island  approximates  to  that  of  a  right-angled  triangle : 
the  sides  face  the  south,  east,  and  north-west,  and  are  respectively 
about  6^,  6,  and  9  miles  long ;  the  circumference  of  the  island  is  about 
80  miles.  The  coast  is  somewhat  difiBcult  of  approach,  from  the 
number  of  rocks  and  the  rapidity  of  the  currents  around  it.  The 
tides  rise  to  the  height  of  82  feet.  The  northern  part  of  the  island  is 
a  level  tract,  and  the  coast  for  the  most  part  lies  low  :  the  southern 
part  is  more  elevated,  but  the  high  groimd  is  intersected  by  narrow 
valleys  and  deep  glens,  and  the  coast  is  lofty  and  abrupt  Springs 
and  rivulets  are  plentiful.  Good  roads  lead  from  St.  Peter  Port  to 
different  parts  of  the  island. 

The  island  is  almost  entirely  of  granitic  formation  :  the  rocks  are 
chiefly  gneiss,  granite,  and  sienite.  Sienite  is  quarried  at  Grande 
Rocque,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island,  for  building;  and  at 
St.  Sampson's,  on  the  east  of  the  island,  a  gray  or  blade  granite  is 
wrought.  .  It  is  used  for  building  and  paving,  and  large  quantities  of 
it  are  sent  to  London  and  Portsmouth.  Some  trap  rocks  and  mica  and 
aigiUaoeous  schist  occur  in  the  western  part  of  the  island.  A  lode  of 
copper  has  been  found  near  Fort  George. 

The  climate  of  Guernsey  is  subject  to  frequent  but  not  gpreat  varia- 
tions :  the  thermometer  seldom  rises  above  80**  of  Fahrenheit^  or  falls 
as  low  as  37**,  and  never  remains  long  stationary  at  the  freezing 
point.  The  mean  winter  temperature  is  about  41"  62';  that  of  summer 
60°  7'.  Snow  is  rare,  and  frosts  are  neither  severe  nor  durable. 
During  the  spring  easterly  winds  prevail,  but  the  prevailing  winds 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  are  westerly. 

The  soil  is  fertile,  but  the  improvement  of  the  land  has  been 
checked  by  the  minute  subdivision  of  property.  The  country  people 
live  upon  and  .cultivate  their  own  estates,  the  largest  of  which  is  said 
not  to  exceed  200  Guernsey  veigees,  or  about  74 4  English  acres,  and 
few  of  them  exceed  half  that  size.  Wheat  and  barley  are  generally 
grown,  the  red  wheat  having  the  preference.  Parsnips  are  used  for 
winter  fodder  for  cattle,  and  for  fattening  them ;  clover  is  largely 
raised.  Potatoes  yield  excellent  crops.  The  ploughed  lands  are 
never  suffered  to  lie  fallow.  The  principal  manure  used  is  sea-weed. 
The  island  breed  of  horses  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years. 
The  breeding  of  cattle,  especially  of  cows,  is  in  Guernsey  an  object  of 
great  attention.  The  dairy  is  in  all  farms  of  any  mm  the  principal 
object  of  attention,  and  the  chief  source  of  profit.  The  butter  is  in 
high  repute.  Swine  are  numerous,  and  the  hogs  attain  a  great  size. 
Poultry  is  sent  to  market  in  large  quantities. 

The  island  is  not  so  well  wooded  as  Jersey.  In  some  parts  however 
there  is  tolerable  abundance  of  wood.  The  hedge-rows  are  chiefly  of 
furze.  The  orchards  are  productive,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cider  is  made.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  affords  opportunities  for 
raising  in  the  open  air  fruit-trees  which  in  England  require  artificial 
heat  or  shelter.  The  cultivation  of  flowers  is  carried  on  with  great 
success. 

A  great  variety  of  fish  is  taken  on  the  shores  of  the  island ;  crabp, 
lobsters,  cray-fish,  and  oysters  are  abundant.  There  is  also  a  shell-fish, 
said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Channel  Islands,  called  the  ormer,  which, 
when  dressed,  is  a  favourite  dish. 

The  only  division  of  Guernsey  is  into  parishes :  these  are  ten  in 
number,  and,  with  their  situation,  and  population  in  1851,  are  as 
follows: — St.  Andrew,  central,  1204;  C&tel,  or  St  Mary -de-Castro, 
west  and  central,  ^182;  Forest,  south,  678;  St.  Martm,  south-east, 
1968;  St.  Peter-du-Bois,  west  and  south-west,  1152;  St  Sampson, 
north,  2006;  St  Saviour,  west  and  central,  1087;  TorteviU,  south- 
west, 855  ;  the  Vale,  north,  2110;  St  Peter  Port,  east,  17,070. 
.  The  only  town  in  Guerusey  is  St.  Peter  Port,  situated  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  about  the  middle  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  and 
extending  for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  shore.  The  population  of  the 
town  parish  in  1851  was  16,778.  New  Town,  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  town  is  called,  and  what  is  termed  Hauteville  (the  upper  town), 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  south-west  of  the  old  town,  are  the 
most'  modem  and  best  built  quarters.  The  appearance  of  St  Peter 
Port,  on  approaching  it  by  sea,  is  imposing,  the  houses  rising  one 
above  the  other.  The  streets  in  the  old  town  are  narrow,  steep,  and 
srooked ;  and  the  houses  are  dusky  looking  and  old  :  but  both  streets 
and  houses  have  been  considerably  improved  of  late  years.  The 
government-house,  the  residence  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  is  a  sub- 
stantial but  heavy  building.  Near  it  is  Elizabeth  College,  a  handsome 
and  extensive  building,  surrounded  with  spacious  grounds.  St  Peter's 


church  was  consecrated  A.D.  1812.  Trinity  church,  formerly  a  pro- 
prietary chapel,  has  been  enlarged,  and  is  now  a  convenient  building. 
St  James's  church,  erected  in  1817,  is  a  neat  edifice,  havinsr  accom- 
modation for  1800  persons.  St  John's  church,  erected  in  1836,  is  a 
more  ambitious  structure.  The  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  New 
Connexion  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Plymouth  Brethren  have  places  of  wonhip  in  the  town. 
There  are  several  schools,  numerous  religious  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, a  literary  institute,  reading-rooms,  several  clubs,  kc  The 
court-house,  a  neat  building,  and  die  new  prison,  an  expensive  but 
ill-contrived  structure,  are  at  Hauteville.  The  town  hospital  was 
erected  in  1741-42,  and  enlarged  and  improved  in  1809-10.  In  it  are 
received  all  sick  and  destitute  poor.  There  are  three  markets :  the 
fish-market,  which  is  well  supplied,  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  arcade, 
190  feet  long,  and  broad  and  lofty  in  proportion,  with  a  double  row 
of  marble  dabs  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building;  the 
other  markets  are  commodious.  The  markets  are  open  every  day, 
but  the  principal  market-days  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The 
theatre  is  a  plain  building.  A  promenade,  called  the  New  Ground,  is 
pleasantly  lud  out  In  the  suburbs  are  numerous  villas  cmd  excellent 
private  residences. 

The  harbour  is  formed  by  two  piers;  it  is  small,  and  insufficient 
for  the  trade  of  the  place.  The  roadstead  affords  a  convenient  anchor^ 
age,  sheltered  from  the  south-west  winds,  and  defended  by  Castle 
Comet,  built  on  an  insulated  rock,  somewhat  lees  than  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  from  which  it  is  accessible  at  low  water  in  spring 
tides.  Fort  George,  a  regular  fortificatiou  on  the  heights,  about  half 
a  mile  south  of  the  town,  was  begun  in  1775  :  it  is  considered  tr»  be 
of  great  strength.  Around  the  island  are  15  martello  towel's.  The 
chief  shipping  trade  at  present  is  the  carrying  trade :  the  amount  of 
shipping  belonging  to  the  island  is  about  15,000  tons.  The  principal 
manufaotiires  are  those  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  soap,  candles,  Roman 
cement,  bricks,  rope,  cordage,  Soc ;  cider  is  largely  made,  and  spirits 
are  extensively  distilled  for  exportation. 

St.  Sampt(m*$  Harbowr  is  tne  only  harbour  in  the  island  besides 
St  Peter  Port  Around  it  a  smaU  town  has  grown  up,  with  an 
esplanade,  &c.,  for  visitors,  and  ship-yards,  dockE^  and  store-houses 
for  the  shipping  traffic.  The  Guernsey  granite  is  all  shipped  from 
St  Sampson's  Harbour,  and  there  is  a  steadily  increasing  trade 
attached  to  the  place.  St  Sampson's  church  is  the  oldest  in  the 
island :  it  is  of  the  12th  century,  and  resembles  the  transition  early 
English  style.  The  harbour  is  defended  by  the  Mount  Cre  vet  battery. 

Guernsey,  like  the  neighbouring  islaud  of  Jersey,  has  a  political  con- 
stitution of  its  own.  Tha  legislative  body  is  '  the  States  of  Delibera- 
tion,' which  are  composed  of  the  bailiff  of  the  royal  court,  who  is 
speaker ;  the  procureur,  or  attorney  of  the  royal  court;  the  rectors  of 
parishes ;  the  delegates  of  the  parishes,  one  from  each  of  the  oouutry 
parishes,  and  six  from  the  town  parish ;  and  the  jurats,  or  judges  of 
theroysl  court;  in  all  87.  The  bailiff  and  procureur  are  nominated 
by  the  crown ;  the  rectors  are  presented  by  the  governor ;  the  dele- 
gates are  elected  by  the  islanders.  The  revenue  of  the  island  is 
derived  from  the  general  taxes,  harbour-dues,  publicans'  and  spirit 
retailers'  licences,  and  other  sources.  The  general  taxes  are  levied  for 
parochial  as  well  as  general  purposes,  and  are  assessed  upon  capital  of 
almost  every  kind,  including  capital  in  the  British  or  foreign  funds, 
provided  it  belongs  to  an  individual  domiciled  in  Guernsey.  Pensions, 
salaries,  professional  inoome,  half-pay,  &&,  are  not  taxed.  The  chief 
court  of  justice  in  the  island  is  the  royal  court,  which  consists  of  the 
bailiff  and  12  jurats,  the  former  appomted  by  the  crown,  the  latter 
by  the  islanders.  There  is  an  appeal  in  certain  cases  to  the  queen  in 
council.  Judicial  proceedings  are  conducted  in  the  language  of  the 
island.  Norman  customs  and  ancient  precedents  form  the  basis  of 
the  civil  jurisprudence,  which  is  a  complex  mixture  of  Norman  and 
English  law.    The  power  of  the  court  is  very  extensive. 

The  island  constitutes  a  deanery  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester.  The 
livings  are  12  in  number,  including  the  chapelries.  According  to  the 
*  Census  of  Religious  Worship,'  taken  in  1851,  there  were  then  in 
Guernsey  and  the  adjacent  islands  64  places  of  worship,  of  which  26 
belonged  to  four  sections  of  Methodists,  16  to  the  Church  of  England, 
7  to  Independents,  6  to  Baptists,  and  9  to  minor  bodies.  The  total 
number  of  sittings  provided  was  23,827.  There  were  115  day  schools, 
of  whic^  28  were  public  with  2477  scholars,  and  87  private  with  1994 
scholars.  The  number  of  Sunday  schools  was  33,  with  4315  scholars. 
Of  these  Sunday  schools  17  belonged  to  Methodists,  12  to  the  Church 
of  England,  2  to  Baptists,  and  one  each  to  English  Independents  and 
French  Independents. 

The  small  proprietors  often  unite  with  their  other  pursuits  the 
trades  of  carpenter  or  mason,  or  some  handicraft  If  near  the  coast, 
they  frequently  unite  fishing  with  agriculture.  The  cottagers  are  the 
children  of  the  small  proprietors,  or  day-labourers.  The  cottages  are 
remarkably  neat  and  comfortable  within  and  without  The  dialect  of 
the  island,  commonly  considered  ■•P&tois  of  the  French,  is  rather  the 
Norman  of  many  centuries  ago.  The  knowledge  of  English  is  general 
among  the  upper  classes^  and  pretty  conunon  among  the  middle 
classes. 

The  principal  place  of  education  is  Elizabeth  College  at  St  Peter 
Port,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1563.  The  education  given  in 
this  institution  is  that  usually  given  in  a  collegiate  grammar  school 
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The  buildiogf  a  Ini^  and  commodious  stractare  in  the  Tudor  oolle- 
giate  Btvl<s  was  completed  in  1829  at  a  coat  of  about  14,0002.  The 
ooUege  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  70Z.  a  year,  and  the  states 
farther  provide  2002.  or  ZOOL  a  year.  There  are  two  exhibitions  for 
four  years.    The  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  95. 

Onemsey  and  the  Channel  Islands  generally  must  have  been  known 
to  the  Romans,  but  the  only  mention  of  them  in  any  ancient  writer 
is  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  it  is  difficult  to  identify  the  names 
there  given  with  the  several  islands.  Before  the  year  1035  Nigellius, 
or  Ndel,  Viscount  of  St-Sauveur,  ¥ras  lord  of  half  Guernsey,  and  the 
six  churches  in  his  moiety  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  ICarmoutier,  at 
Tours.  The  other  half  of  Guernsey  belonged  to  Earl  or  Duke  Robert 
of  Normandy.  In  his  moiety  were  five  churches  which  belonged  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Michael ;  but  one  of  these,  that  of  St  Tugdual  of 
Herm,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Cherbourg.  The 
Channel  Islands  were  included  in  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  are 
the  only  relics  of  that  duchy  which  remain  to  the  English  crown.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  the  islanders  withstood  and  repelled  the 
attacks  of  the  French.  In  the  great  civil  war  the  Channel  Islands 
embraced  the  king's  party^and  were  not  subdued  until  after  the  deaUi 
of  Charles. 

The  primeyal  antiquities,  or  relics  of  the  ante-Christian  period,  are 
numerous  in  the  island.  Several  cromlechs  remain  in  dl£ferent  places. 
The  finest  is  that  known  as  the  Druids'  Temple,  which  stands  on  an 
eminence  near  L'Ancresse  Bay,  and  consists  of  five  very  large  stones. 
There  are  also  some  cairns,  and  there  was  formerly  a  logan,  or,  as  it 
was  called  here,  a  Roc  Bahm.  The  cromlech  at  L'Ancresse  was 
nplored  in  1887  by  Mr.  Lukis,  who  found  about  forty  urns  of  different 
sizes,  with  many  fragments  of  broken  pottery,  besides  unbumt  human 
bones.  In  the  cromlech  Du  Tus,  in  the  parish  of  the  Vale,  Mr.  Lukis 
found  two  vertioal  kneeling  human  skeletona  Other  cromlechs 
examined  by  the  same  skilful  antiquary  yielded  stone-hammers, 
arrow-heads,  and  other  relics.  Of  these  remains  Mr.  Lukis  has  a  fine 
collection  at  his  residence  near  St.  Peter  Port.  An  admirable  account 
of  the  '  Primeval  Antiquities  of  the  Channel  Islands '  was  contributed 
by  Mr.  Lukis  to  the  '  Archaeological  Journal,'  voL  i  Li  the  10th 
century  €hienisey  is  said  to  have  been  called  the  Holy  Isle,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  monks  and  hermits  who  inhabited  it^  and  several 
monasteries  were  founded  here;  a  few  vestiges  of  these  remain,  but 
of  the  ecclesiastical  remains  at  present  existing  the  churches  are  the 
chief,  and  none  of  these  require  further  notice.  The  principal  fortress 
in  the  iaisnd  has  always  been  Comet  Castle,  which  appears  to  have 
been  foonded  about  1204.  Cornet  Castle  has  undergpne  many  sieges, 
and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  gallant  exploits.  The  present  castle 
is  a  rather  picturesque  structure  of  very  different  dates.  It  is  still 
maintained  in  a  defensive  state:  it  stands  on  a  small  islet  off 
81  Petor  Port  The  Marsh  Castle,  or  as  it  is  frequently  called  Ivy 
Castle,  north  of  St.  Peter  Port,  erected  in  1806,  is  now  a  ruin.  Of 
Yale  Castle^  north  of  St  Sampson's  Harbour,  only  a  few  fragments 
remain. 

Dependencies  of  Cfuenuey:  AtderMy,  SerJs,  Herm,  and  Jethou. — Of 
Aldemey  an  account  is  given  elsewhere.  [Aldbrnet.I  Serh,  or 
Sertq,  the  next  in  size  to  Aldemey,  is  about  64  to  7  miles  K  from 
Guernsey :  the  i)opul8tion  in  1851  was  580.  Its  greatest  dimension 
IB  about  three  miles  fr jm  north  to  sou^,  its  greatest  breadth  is  about 
a  mile  and  a  half;  but  it  is  so  contracted  near  the  centre  of  the  island 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  one  of  them  called 
Little  Serk,  connected  together  by  a  high  and  narrow  ridge  or  isthmus 
called  the  Couple.  The  coast  is  indented  on  every  side  by  small  bays 
called  by  the  ialanders  '  boutiques'  (shops) ;  and  is  so  girt  with  clilb 
that  there  is  no  way  of  landing  on  the  island  but  by  scrambling  up 
the  diflG^  or  ascending  by  a  tunnel  cut  through  the  solid  rock  ia  the 
little  harbour  of  Creux,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  island.  The 
eastern  shore  is  lined  with  rocks  ruxming  far  out  into  the  sea.  The 
western  aide  of  the  island  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  the  trap  and 
sdustoee  formation ;  the  eastern  side  to  the  granite  formation.  On 
the  west  side  of  Serk,  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strait,  is  the 
island  of  Brechou,  or  Brechnou,  otherwise  the  lie  des  Marchands^ 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  round. 

The  land  in  Serk  is  generally  under  tillaga  The  manure  used  is 
vraic^  or  sea-weed.  The  produce  consists  of  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
beans,  potatoes,  and  parsmps.  From  the  indivxBibility  of  property, 
the  inclosures  are  larger  than  in  the  neighbouring  islands.  There  are 
many  good  orchards,  which  produce  abundantly.  The  farms  scarcely 
average  more  than  fifteen  acres,  and  as  this  does  not  afford  sufficient 
occupation  for  the  fiumaer  and  his  family  all  the  farmers  are  fii^ermen 
also.  The  farmers  are  their  own  boat-builders,  and  the  little  harbour 
of  Crenz,  protected  by  a  pier  or  breakwater,  forms  the  building  yard. 
Cows  are  very  generally  kept^  and  butter  msde,  some  of  which  is  sent 
to  Guernsey. 

The  island,  in  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  is  a  depend- 
ency of  Guernsey,  but  a  power  of  making  local  enactments  is  vested 
in  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the  for^  copyholders,  who  form  a  little 
parliament  that  meets  three  times  in  the  year.  Serk  is  called  Gers 
bythelHnch. 

Herm  is  within  two  miles  and  a  half  of  Guernsey ;  its  greatest  length 
u  from  north  to  south  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  greatest  breadth 
scarcely  exceeds  half  a  mile :  the  population  in  1861  was  40.    The 


island  is  oomposed  of  gneiss  and  granite.    It  has  one  little  harbour 
near  the  old  granite  quarries. 

Jdhou  Ues  half  a  mile  S.W.  from  Herm,  and  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  Guernsey ;  it  is  less  than  half  a  mile  long  and  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  broad :  the  population  in  1851  was  8.  It  is  considerably 
elevated  in  proportion  to  ita  extent^  and  the  sides  are  precipitous, 
except  at  one  spot  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  gneiss.  The  island  has 
been  purchased  by  the  government  for  purposes  connected  with  the 
construction  of  the  harbour  of  refuge  at  Jersey. 

(Dicey,  Berry,  Jacob,  and  Duncan,  Hietoriea  of  Ouemaey ;  Barbet 
and  Redstone,  Ouides  to  Guernsey;  Tupper,  Comet  Castii;  Inglis, 
Cheumel  Islands;  Pwliamentary  Papers;  Communications  from 
Qtkemsey.) 

GUIANA.    [Guyana.]. 

GUICOWAR.    [Hindustan.] 

GUILDFORD,  Surrey,  a  market-town,  the  capital  of  the  county,  a 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Wey,  in  51"  14' 
N.  lat,  0°  34'  W.  long.,  distant  29  miles  S.W.  from  London  by  road, 
80^  miles  by  the  South- Western  railway,  and  42  miles  by  the  South- 
Eastem  railway.  The  population  of  the  borough  was  6740  in  1851. 
The  livings  are  rectories  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey  and  diocese 
of  Winchester^  The  town  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  coun- 
cillors, one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  Guildford  Poor-Law,  Union  contains  20  parishes 
and  chapelries,  with  an  area  of  64,461  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  26,054. 

The  town  of  Guildford  is  situated  in  that  depression  in  the  North 
Downs  through  which  the  river  Wey  passes.  Alfred  the  Great  in  his 
will  bequeathed  Guildford  as  a  royal  demesne  to  his  nephew  Ethel- 
wald.  In  1036,  in  the  reign  of  Harold  L,  Alfred,  son  of  Ethebred  II., 
was  seized  here,  and  his  Norman  attendants  massacred  to  the  number 
of  nearly  600.  The  keep  of  a  castle  of  Norman  date  stands  on  an 
eminence  on  the  south  side  of  the  town.  Guildford  has  sent  two 
members  to  Parliament  since  the  23rd  Edward  I.  The  bridge  over 
the  Wey  is  a  handsome  structure  of  five  archea  The  town  is  well 
paved,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  old  town-hall,  or  guild-hall,  is  a 
large  building  surmounted  by  a  turret,  and  having  a  clock  projecting 
into  the  street  There  are  a  corn-market  and  court-house  of  neat  and 
handsome  appearance,  and  a  neat  theatre.  The  county  house  of 
correction  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town;  there  are 
extensive  barracks  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Dominican  friary.  St 
Mary's  church,  on  a  declivity  to  the  south  of  the  High-street,  is  a 
curious  edifice,  chiefly  of  chalk,  very  ancient  and  rudely  built.  Trinity 
church,  situated  in  the  higher  part  of  the  town,  was  rebuilt  of  red 
brick  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  St  Nicholas  church  is 
an  ancient  structure,  rudely  built  of  chalk  and  flints,  with  an  inter- 
mixture of  stone.  It  has  a  low  embattled  western  tower  entirely  of 
stone,  and  some  good  lancet  windows.  The  Baptists,  Independents, 
and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of  woi-ship.  The  Free  Grammar 
school,  founded  in  1509  and  chartered  by  Edward  VI.  in  1553,  is  free 
to  10  boys,  sons  of  inhabitants,  and  has  an  income  from  endowment 
of  more  than  100^.  a  y&ar,  and  an  exhibition  of  35^  per  annum, 
tenable  for  six  years,  for  either  Cambridge  or  Oxford  University. 
There  are  4  masters;  the  number  of  scholars  in  1851  was  53.  The 
school-house  is  an  ancient  and  spacious  building.  In  the  Blue-Coat 
school  about  50  boys  are  educated ;  of  the  scholars  22  are  on  the 
foundation,  and  receive  clothing  every  second  year.  There  are  also 
Lovejo/s  Charity  school.  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools,  and 
a  savings  bank.  The  Guildford  Institute  has  a  museum,  with  a 
library,  and  reading  and  lecture  rooms.  Abbot's  Hospital,  or  Trinity 
Hospital  (erected  and  endowed  by  Arohbishop  Abbot,  a  native  of 
Guildford),  ii  a  quadrangular  building  in  the  Elizabethan  style. 

There  are  in  Guildford  paper-mills,  i)owder-milis,  com-millS| 
breweries,  brickfields,  coach-works,  and  an  iron-foundry.  The  timber- 
trade  \b  extensively  carried  on.  There  are  markets  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday — ^the  market  on  Saturday  is  a  good  corn-market  A 
weekljr  lamb-fiiir,  or  market,  is  held  on  Tuesday,  from  about  Easter 
to  Whitsuntide ;  and  there  are  fairs  for  cattle  and  horses  on  May  4th 
and  November  28rd.  The  Midsummer  quarter^sessions  for  the  county 
are  held  here,  and  the  summer  assizes  alternately  with  Croydon ;  the 
quarter  sessions  for  the  borough,  and  the  petty  sessions.  A  county 
court  ii  held  in  Guildford. 

Stoke,  a  village  situated  about  a  mile  N.N.W.  from  the  town,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  suburb  of  Guildford.  Half  a  mile  south  of  the  town, 
on  a  hill  to  the  left  of  the  Godalmlng  road,  are  the  picturesque  ruins 
of  St  Catherine's  chapel. 

(Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey;  Bray  ley,  Surrey,) 

GUILDFORD.    [Connecticut.] 

GUILLESTRE.    [Alpm,  Hautes.] 

GUILTCROSS,  a  hundred  m  the  county  of  Norfolk,  which  has 
been  constituted  a  Poor-Law  Union.  Guiltcross  hundred  is  bounded 
N.  and  W.  by  the  hundred  of  Shropham,  E.  by  the  hundred  of  Diss, 
and  S.  by  the  county  of  Suffolk ;  it  comprises  12  parishes  and  a  small 
extra'parochial  district,  with  an  area  of  28,340  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  7446.  Guiltcross  Poor^Law  Union,  which  is  much  mora 
extensive  than  the  hxmdred,  contains  21  parishes  and  townships^  with 
an  area  of  41,575  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  12,468. 
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GUIltARAES.    [EiTTRE  DouBo  x  Minho.] 

GUINEA,  an  eztenaiTe  country  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  between 
4*  and  10'  N.  lat,  5"  E.  and  13*  W.  long.,  has  a  coast-line  of  more 
than  1800  miles.  The  countries  along  this  ooast  are  known  to  Euro- 
pean sailors  under  the  names  of  Sierra  Leone,  Grain  Coast,  Ivory  Coasts 
Gold  Coast,  Slave  Coast,  and  Benin.  We  shall  notice  here  only  a 
portion  of  the  Grain  Coast,  Ivory  Coast,  and  Slave  Coast,  having 
given  an  account  of  the  •  Gold  Coast,  of  Liberia,  and  of  Sierra 
Leonb,  in  separate  articles :  see  also  Ashantee,  Beiok,  Bight  and 
River,  and  Dahoht. 

The  Grain  Coast  extends  from  Cape  Mesurado  (7°  N.  lai)  to  Cape 
Palmas  (i"*  80'  N.  lat),  a  distance  of  somewhat  less  than  800  miles  : 
the  westen  portion  of  it  is  included  in  the  American  settlement  of 
Liberia.  The  high  hmd,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  space 
between  the  Bay  of  Guinea  and  the  Sahara,  advances  here,  as  in  Sierra 
Leone,  dose  to  the  sea,  forming  a  bold  and  rocky  coast.  The  interior 
is  a  succession  of  mountain  ridges  and  of  valleys.  The  mountains 
are  mostly  wooded,  and  the  valleys  wide  and  fertile,  produciDg  rich 
crops  of  rice,  which  is  exported  to  a  large  amount,  and  of  a  coarse 
pepper.  Cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  goats,  and  poultry  are  abundant  Besides 
rice,  ivory  and  cam-wood  are  exported.  The  coast  is  scarcely  visited 
except  by  vessels  which  sail  between  the  settlements  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  those  on  the  Gold  Coast^  though  several  of  its  rivers  offer  great 
facilities  for  trade,  being  navigable  for  small  vessels  to  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  interior.  The  country  appears  to  be  divided  into  three 
kingdoms.  The  most  western  is  the  kingdom  of  Cape  Hount^  which 
extends  on  both  sides  of  tiape  Mesurado,  and  comprehends  a  coast  of 
about  160  miles,  reaching  more  than  100  miles  inland.  Its  capital, 
Couseea,  is  said  to  have  a  population  of  10,000.  The  middle  of  the 
ooast  is  occupied  by  the  kingdom  of  Sanguin,  from  which  much  palm- 
oil  is  obtained.  Its  principal  port  is  Bassa  ;  its  capital  is  the  village 
of  Monrovia. 

The  Ivory  Coast  occupies  the  countries  between  Cape  Palmas  and 
Q^pe  Three  Points  (Tree  Puntas),  a  distance  of  nearly  400  miles.  In 
this  part  the  high  land  of  the  interior  is  divided  from  the  beach  by 
a  low  tract,  about  10  or  12  miles  wide;  it  is  inhabited  by  a  numbw 
of  small,  and  for  the  most  part  independent  negro  tribes.  Near  Cape 
Palmas  is  a  harbour  formed  by  a  reef,  which  is  the  only  spacious 
and  secure  one  on  this  part  of  the  coast  East  of  the  Ivory  Coast  is 
AsHAiTTEE,  extending  from  the  Asainee  River  to  the  Volta. 

The  Slave  Coast  begins  on  the  west  at  the  Rio  Yolta,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  near  the  meridian  of  Greenwich ;  it 
extends  eastward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Benin,  a  distance 
of  more  than  400  miles  along  the  sea-shore.  The  Rio  Volta,  whidi 
comes  down  from  a  great  distance,  is  a  broad  river  in  the  interior, 
but  towards  its  mouth  it  divides  into  several  branches,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  delta.  The  shores  of  this  coast  are  flat  and  low,  and  partly 
rendered  inaccessible  by  sand-banks.  They  are  covered  by  extensive 
salt-marshes  and  numerous  lagoons,  traversed  by  several  rivers,  among 
which  the  La^os  is  the  most  considerable.  The  plain  extends  inland 
80  or  100  miles;  it  is  fertile,  open,  and  level,  exhibiting  large  savan- 
nahs covered  with  high  grass ;  in  some  parts  however  it  is .  thickly 
wooded  with  fine  trees.  Farther  inland,  where  the  ground  rises,  it  is 
covered  with  extensive  and  thick  forests.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
plain  is  converted  into  a  swamp  during  the  rainy  season,  from  May 
to  October.  The  whole  plain,  with  the  mountain  region  extending 
north  of  it,  seems  to  be  divided  between  the  kingdoms  of  Dahomt, 
Ardrah,  and  Lagos.  The  little  kingdom  of  Ardrah  extends  east  of 
Dahomy,  and  comprehends  only  a  portion  of  the  plain.  Its  capital, 
Ardrah  (6**  26'  N.  lat),  is  built  on  the  banks  of  a  lake,  and  contains 
a  laige  number  of  inhabitants.  Its  port  is  Porto  Novo.  The  king- 
dom of  Lagos  occupies  the  countries  extending  on  both  sides  of  the 
lower  course  of  the  river  Lagos.  In  its  territory  are  the  populous 
towns  of  Lagos  and  Badagry.  But  the  king  of  Lagos  is  dependent 
on  the  king  of  Tarriba,  whose  dominion  extends  over  th^  whole 
breadth  of  the  Kong  Mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Quorra^ 
and  alonff  that  river  to  lO"*  N.  lat  East  of  Lagos  is  the  kingdom  of 
Benin,  which  extends  along  the  low  and  swampy  banks  of  Ihe  river 
and  bight  of  Benin,  and  far  into  the  interior.  The  country,  which  is 
very  populous,  is  described  elsewhere.  [Bbhih,  Biqht  op;  Benin 
River.]  The  capital,  Benin,  is  said  to  have  a  population  of  above 
16,000,  but,  though  the  residence  of  the  king,  it  is  like  most  of  the 
towns  in  these  parts,  a  mere  collection  of  thatched  clay  huts.  The 
king's  palace  Ib  of  great  extent^  including  several  squares,  long  galleries, 
and  ranges  of  state  apartments,  but  it  has  no  architectural  preten- 
sions. The  town  is  dean  and  orderly,  and  Ib  a  place  of  great 
trade,  being  a  centre  for  the  exchange  of  ivory,  palm-oil,  cattle, 
sheep,  &C.,  for  European  goods.  It  was  formerly  a  great  slave- 
market  Along  the  river  and  iu  the  interior  are  several  other 
populous  towns. 

By  Ritter  and  some  other  recent  geographers  the  cotmtry  along  the 
ooast,  east  and  south  of  that  above  described,  to  about  18°  E.  long., 
is  called  Lower,  or  South  Guinea,  and  indudes  Loango,  Congo, 
Angola,  and  Benqubla. 

GUINEA,  NEW.    [Papua.] 

GUINES.    [PAa-DB-CALAia.] 

GUINGAMP.    [C6TE8-DtJ.NoRD.] 

GUIPUZCOA,    [Basqub  Provinces.] 


GUISBOROUGH,  GISBOROUQH,  or  GUILSBROUGH,  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Guisborough,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cleveland  Hills,  in  54**  32'  N.  lat,  l*"  S'  W.  long.;  distant  50  mUea 
N.  by  E.  from  York,  and  245  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road. 
Middlesborough  station  of  the  Stockton  and  DarUngton  railway,  which 
is  about  8  miles  from  Guisborough,  is  241  miles  from  London  vUL 
York  and  NorthaUeiton.  The  population  of  the  township  of  Guis- 
borough in  1851  was  2062 ;  of  the  parish  2308.  The  living  ia  a 
perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of 
YorL  Guisborough  Poor-Law  Union  contains  27  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  80,090  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  12,202. 

In  the  year  1129  a  priory  was  founded  at  Guisborough  by  Robert 
de  Brus,  for  canons  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine.  Of  this  building  a 
small  portion  remains.  The  parish  church  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1791. 
The  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Quakers  have  places  of 
worship.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1561  by  toa  Rev. 
Robert  Pursglove^  the  last  superior  of  the  priorr,  has  an  endowment 
of  about  502.  per  annum,  and  had  29  scholars  m  1853.  Providence 
school,  established  by  subscription  in  1790,  was  remodelled  in  182L 
when  National  schools  were  established.  There  are  almshouses  f?r 
six  men  and  six  women,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  town  oonsiBca 
chiefly  of  one  spadous  street,  running  east  and  west,  with  many  good 
houses.  The  market-house,  erected  m  1821,  has  in  its  upper  part  th« 
town-hall,  where  petty  sessions  are  held  fortnightly.  The  market  is 
held  on  Tuesday ;  there  are  several  fours,  besides  special  markets  for 
the  sale  of  wooL  Rope-makings  brick  and  tile-makiRfc  and  tanning 
are  carried  on.    In  the  vicinity  are  several  com-miUs. 

GUISE.    [AiBNK.] 

GUJERAT,  or  GUZERAT.    [Hindustan.] 

GULF  STREAM.    [Atlantic  Ocban.] 

GUMBINNEN,  one  of  the  two  governments  into  which  the  province 
of  East  Prussia  is  divided,  lies  east  and  south  of  the  government  of 
Konigdberg,  and  between  it  and  the  frontier  of  Prussia.  It  has  an 
area  of  6310  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1847  was  632,366. 
It  is  a  flat  country  except  in  the  south,  where  a  large  portion  of  the 
surface  is  hilly,  and  abounds  with  kkes^  the  largest  of  whidi  are  the 
Spirding-see  and  the  Mauer-see.  The  land  is  fertile.  Agriculture  and 
cattle  feeding  are  the  chief  occupations.  There  is  Uttie  manufac- 
turing industry.  Wheat,  rye,  flaC  and  hemp  are  the  chief  products. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  numerous.  There  are  extensive  forests.  The 
largest  horses  in  Prussia  are  bred  in  the  government  of  Gumbinneo. 
The  chief  riverd  are  the  Memel  [Niembn],  which  passes  Tilsit,  and 
flows  by  several  arms  into  the  Curische-Haff ;  and  the  Pregel,  which 
flows  due  west,  and  falls  into  the  Friache-Haff  below  Konigsbecg. 

In  the  government  of  Gumbinnen  the  most  important  town,  TUaU, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Memel,  at  the  point  irhare  the 
TilBe  falls  into  that  river.  It  is  a  pretty,  well-built  town,  and  contains 
five  churches,  a  fine  town-hall,  a  gymnasium,  very  extensive  barracks, 
two  hospitals,  and  17,179  inhabitants,  including  the  garrison.  The 
gymnasium  had  12  professors  and  224  pupils  in  1850.  The  towns- 
people trade  in  com,  flax,  hemp,  timber,  &c.,  and  manufacture  beer, 
spirits,  leather,  wooUen-cloth,  hosiery,  firearms,  and  hardware.  The 
town  is  defended  by  a  strong  castie.  Tilsit  has  acquired  celebrity  by 
being  the  place  where  the  famous  treaties  were  concluded  between 
France,  and  Russia  and  Prussia,  on  the  7th  and  9th  of  July,  1807. 
IfiMterhwrg,  a  town  of  8386  inhabitants,  stands  near  the  junction  of 
the  Pregel  and  the  Inster,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aiurerap,  14  mUes 
W.  from  Gumbinnen  and  30  miles  S.  by  W.  fromTTilsit  It  has 
manufactures  of  doth,  linen,  woollen  stockings,  and  spirits,  and 
trades  extensively  in  com  and  flax.  The  town  has  a  castle  and  a 
training  school.  (TtMn&innen,  the  chief  town  of  the  government^ 
stands  on  the  Pissa,  east  of  Insterbutg,  and  has  about  7000  inhabit- 
ants. The  town  is  regularly  built,  and  has  woollen  and  linen  factories, 
distilleries,  and  tanyards ;  the  trade  in  com  and  flax-seed  is  import- 
ant It  has  also  a  gynmasium  with  11  professors  and  237  pupils 
(in  1850),  a  public  library,  and  schools  of  architecture  and  midwifery. 
Angerburg,  31  mUes  S.W.  from  Gumbinnen,  is  a  small  town  of 
about  4000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Angerap,  which  issues  from 
the  Mauer-see  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town.  It  has  a 
linen  market,  a  castie,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens  and 
leather.    The  Mauereee  abounds  in  excellent  eels. 

QUNDUCK  RIVER.    [Hindustan.] 

GUNTOOR.    [Cibcabs,  Nobthbbn.J 

GURWAL.    [Hindustan.] 

GUSTROW.    [Mbcklbnbubo  Sohwbbin.] 

GUYANA,  or  GUIANA,  is  the  name  applied  to  the  north-eastern 
poi*tion  of  South  America  extending  from  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco 
to  those  of  the  Amazonas  River.  Guyana  has  an  area  of  moi«  than 
650,000  square  miles,  of  which  about  five-sixths  are  included  within 
the  boundaries  of  Ihe  empire  of  Brazil  and  the  republic  of  Vene- 
zuela :  a  territory  of  about  50,000  square  miles  constitutes  British 
Guyana,  about  80,000  square  inilea  Surinam,  or  Ihitch  Guyana,  and 
about  14,000  square  miles  Cayenne,  or  Frondh  Guyana;  but  the 
boundaries  of  the  respective  districts  are  in  some  instances  not  vezy 
deariy  defined. 

The  coast  of  Guyana  is  skirted  by  a  mud  bank  which  extends 
some  miles  out  to  sea.    The  water  on  this  bank  decreaaes  gradually 
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towards  the  beach,  80  that  yessels  drawing  more  than  12  feet  can  find 
iuffident  water  only  to  within  three  miles  of  the  land.  Vesaels  of 
large  size  are  unable  to  enter  the  rivers  in  consequence  of  large 
accumulations  of  mud  or  sand  which  collect  at  their  mouths.  The 
low  and  fiat  character  of  the  land  continues  inland  f^m  40  miles  to 
70  miles,  the  level  corresponding  generally  with  that  of  the  sea  at 
high  water.  Wh^  the  lands  are  drained,  banked,  and  cultivated, 
they  become  consolidated,  and  the  level  usually  sinks  about  a  foot, 
so  that  the  most  unremitting  care  and  attention  to  the  embankments 
and  sluices  is  necessary  to  keep  out  the  sea.  In  some  places  savan- 
nahs of  considerable  extent  afford  good  pasturage,  but  by  far  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  trees  and  fit  for  the 
growth  of  every  kind  of  grain  and  tropical  products. 

The  high  land  which  Ues  at  the  back  of  this  plain  was  little  known 
tni  about  the  year  1835,  when  the  London  Qeographical  Society  sent 
out  Mr.  (now  Sir  R)  Schombiirgk,  who  made  considerable  researches 
in  British  Guyana.  The  high  land  does  not  rise  immediately  from 
the  plain  to  a  great  elevation,  the  hills  on  its  southern  edge  attaining 
only  a  height  of  from  50  feet  to  200  feet  above  the  plam.  Behind 
these  hills  the  high  land  stretches  out  in  level  or  undulating  plains, 
rising  here  and  there  into  eminences ;  but  fiuiher  south  ranges  of 
hills  appear  running  north-west  and  south-east  nearly  parallel  to  the 
coast,  and  south  of  them  the  sur&ce  is  again  depresiBed  and  extends 
in  plains.  These  ranges  appear  to  occupy  an  inconsiderable  width, 
and  the  plains  between  them  are  of  great  extent.  Between  the  Sierra 
Pacaniima  and  the  Sierra  Taripona  the  plain  affords  a  natural  com- 
munication between  the  rivers  which  traverse  British  Guyana  and 
the  Rio  Branoo,  which  fiUls  into  the  Amazonas  River.  The  Rupu- 
noouy  flows  near  some  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Rio  Bianco,  and 
n  Reparated  from  them  by  a  low  and  level  tract  (near  59''  W.  long.). 
This  tract  contains  the  Lake  Amucu,  which  in  Uie  dry  season  is  of 
small  extent,  but  after  the  rains  have  fallen  inimdates  the  adjacent 
low  country,  and  its  waters  run  partly  eastward  into  the  Rupunoony, 
and  partly  westward  into  the  Rio  Branco.  The  plains  south  of  the 
Pacaraima  range  are  in  general  level,  and  form  extensive  savannahs 
covered  with  grasses  and  plants ;  the  winding  course  of  the  rivers 
alone  is  marked  by  a  fringe  of  trees,  and  some  swampy  tracts  of 
small  extent  are  ovemown  with  the  MauriUa  vimfera.  In  the 
country  north  of  the  Pacaraima  range  the  belt  of  wooded  and  rich 
land  along  the  water-courses  is  covend  with  high  forest-trees.  The 
proportion  of  rich  and  cultivable  land  in  this  r^on  is  very  great. 

Mwen. — ^The  largest  river  is  the  B$$eqVAbOt  which  traverses  nearly 
the  middle  of  British  Guvana.  In  8*"  14'  N.  lat,  about  280  miles 
fram  its  mouth  in  a  straigjat  line,  the  river  is  some  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  forms  a  great  cataract,  called  King  William's  Cataract 
Near  4*  K.  lat,  it  receives  the  river  Rupunoonv,  which  has  a  course 
of  about  220  milesi  It  afterwards  receives  the  Siparoony,  and  at 
various  points  in  its  course  forms  rapids  and  cataracts,  which  can  only 
be  passed  by  small  vessels,  and  with  danger.  North  of  5^  its  tortuous 
course  is  in  general  to  the  north ;  here  too  there  are  several  dangerous 
rapids,  and  a  great  number  of  rocky  islands  in  the  river,  among  which 
the  island  of  Qluck  is  7  miles  long,  but  narrow.  Fifty  miles  from  its 
mouth  oocur  the  last  rapids,  which,  though  not  high,  are  nunierous  : 
up  to  this  point  the  tides  ascend.  Five  miles  lower  down  the  river 
enters  the  low  plain,  and  is  here  above  a  mile  wide,  growing  con- 
tinually wider  until  at  its  mouth  it  forms  an  eestuary  14  miles  wide. 
Within  the  plain  it  receives  from  the  west  the  waters  of  the  united 
rivers  Mastfoony  and  Cnyuni,  which  at  the  point  of  junction  are 
more  than  a  mile  widei  In  the  wide  sestuary  of  the  Essequibo  there 
are  numerous  islands,  some  of  which  are  extensive.  Hog  Island  is 
large  and  well  cultivated.  Across  the  entrance  of  the  river  are  three 
JshMids^  the  lugot  of  whidi,  which  lies  in  the  middle,  is  from  7  to 

8  miles  long.  The  entrance  of  the  Essequibo  is  dangerous,  even  for 
small  crafty  on  account  of  Ihe  bemks  of  mud  and  sand.  East  of  the 
Essequibo  and  parallel  to  it  runs  the  Demerara,  whose  sources  are 
probably  a  UtUe  south  of  5**  N.  lat.  At  5**  25'  N.  lat  it  forms  a  mat 
eatsaract,  and  below  it  becomes  navigable  for  small  craft  Towards  its 
mouth  it  widens  to  a  mile,  and  at  Geoi^getown,  where  it  enters  the 
sea,  it  is  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  across.  This  river  runs  more 
them  200  miles,  and  as  it  afibrds  an  easy  means  of  transport  for 
goods,  there  are  many  settlements  on  its  banks.  Farther  east  runs 
the  BtMee,  whose  source  is  probably  near  8"*  40^  N.  lat  It  has 
numerous  rapids  and  cataracts,  but  is  navigable  for  165  miles, 
measured  along  the  numerous  windings  of  the  stream.    [Bbrbios.] 

The  ComramiyM  River  forma  the  boundary  between  British  and 
Dutch  Goyana.  Its  sources  are  probably  in  the  Sierra  Aoaray.  Like 
most  of  the  rivers  of  Guyana^  it  has  many  rapids  and  catanMSts,  and 
its  course  is  very  tortuous.  It  is  navigable  for  about  150  miles 
measured  along  its  windings.  Seventy  miles  from  the  sea  the  tide 
rises  80  inohes.  North  of  5°  ^6'  N.  lat  it  forms  an  ssstuary,  which  is 
10  miles  across  where  it  meets  the  sea.  South  of  the  astuaiy  is 
Parrot  or  First  Island,  which  is  7  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide,  and 
divided  from  the  eastern  bank  by  a  channel  only  8  cables  wide,  but 

9  feet  deep  at  low  water.    Along  the  western  shore  is  a  mud  bank. 
The  Swrmom  River,  which  traverses  the  middle  of  Dutch  Guyana, 

is  supposed  to  have  its  source  about  4**  N.  lat  It  enters  the  low  plain- 
about  4*  40^  N.  lat,  and  so  frr  it  is  navigable  for  river  barges.  Vessels 
of  considerable  sise  can  sail  up  the  river  to  the  town  of  Paramaribo. 
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The  Mainmyt  which  separates  Dutch  and  French  Guyana,  rises  pro- 
bably  in  the  Sierra  Aoaray.  Many  rapids  and  cataracts  oocur  in  this 
river.  Large  river  vessels  can  ascend  to  the  town  of  Armina,  to  which 
the  tide  ascends.  From  Armina  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  it  is  not 
less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  but  is  fhU  of  islands.  Of  the  Oyapoc, 
which  separates  French  Guyana  from  Brazil,  very  little  is  known. 

OUmaie, — Guyana  has  two  rainy  and  two  dry  seasons.  The  long 
rainy  season  sets  in  about  the  middle  of  April  and  lasts  tQl  August 
The  long  dry  season  continues  from  August  to  November.  February 
and  March  constitute  the  short  dry  season.  The  trade- winds,  passiDg 
over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Atlantic,  reach  tills  coast  loaded  with 
moisture,  and  both  the  wind  and  the  moisture  render  the  heat  less 
oppressive  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  thermometer,  even  in 
summer,  seldom  rises  above  90**,  and  it  does  not  often  descend  below 
75^  The  cUmate  of  Guyana  is  mors  healthy  than  that  of  most 
places  in  the  West  Indieei  Thunderstorms  oocur  only  during  the 
rainy  seasons,  and  are  violent,  but  rarely  do  any  damage.  The  hur- 
ricanes so  destructive  In  the  West  Indies  are  uiJuiown  in  Guyana* 
Slight  shocks  of  earthquakes  sometimes  occur. 

Produetiom, — Guyana  possesses  many  indigenous  plants  and  lai^ge 
forest-trees.  Many  of  the  trees  produce  excellent  timber,  others  are 
used  for  furniture,  as  the  tnahogany,  or  afford  dye-wood,  and  others 
are  valuable  on  account  of  their  fruits.  Indian  com  and  rice  are 
cultivated,  and  yield  abundant  crops.  Wheat  is  not  successfully  cul- 
tivated. Cassava^  or  mandioc,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  arrow-root 
are  raised  in  considerable  quantities.  The  chief  fruits  sre  the  banana, 
the  pine^tpple,  and  the  cacao-nut.  The  sugar  plantations  of  British 
Guyana  are  hardly  inferior  in  extent  to  those  of  Barbadoes  or  Jamaica. 
Coffee  and  cotton  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent.  Tobacco  and 
indigo  are  also  attended  to.  The  cacao-tree  and  the  plant  which 
produces  castorK>il  grow  wild. 

The  domestic  animals  are  the  same  as  in  England.  Black  cattle 
grow  to  a  greater  size  than  in  Europe,  but  their  fiesh  is  not  so  tender 
nor  of  so  fine  a  fiavour.  The  wool  of  the  sheep  is  converted  into 
hair.  Among  the  ferocious  animals  are  the  jaguar  and  couguar. 
Other  animals  are  the  armadillo,  agouti,  ant-bear,  the  sloth,  and  a 
great  variety  of  monkeys.  Liaards  are  numerous;  the  iguana  is 
common,  and  its  fiesh  esteemed  a  delicacy,  as  well  as  its  eggs.  Alli- 
gators of  great  sise,  the  manati,  or  sea-cow,  the  vampire-bat,  and  the 
boa  constrictor  are  among  the  more  remarkable  objects  in  the  natural  . 
history  of  Guyana.  Parrots,  humming-birds,  the  fiamingo,  Muscovy 
ducks,  spoon-bills,  peacocks,  &c.,  are  numerous. 

MitUury. — Guyana  was  discovered  before  the  end  of  the  15th  century 
by  Vincent  Pinsou.  The  Dutch  formed  the  first  settlement  about 
1590  on  the  Demerara  River,  and  afterwards  established  themselves 
at  other  places.  The  English  settled  in  1684  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  rivers  Berbioe  and  Surinam ;  but  in  1667  the  English  settle- 
ments were  given  up  to  the  Dutch.  The  French  occupied  Cayenne 
in  1683.  During  the  last  war  with  France  the  English  occupied  the 
Dutch  settlements ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1814,  thev  restored 
only  those  between  the  Courantyne  and  the  Marony  to  Ihe  Dutch, 
retaining  possession  of  the  remainder. 

/nAa6tr«m<9.— Guyana  is  inhabited  by  Europeans,  Africans,  and 
native  Americans.  In  British  Guyana  there  are  six  tribes  of  natives. 
The  Arawaaks  surround  the  settlements  on  the  Demerara  and  Berbioe 
rivers ;  the  Accaways  live  ^n  the  banks  of  the  Cuyuni  and  Mazaroony, 
and  also  on  the  Essequibo,  north  of  5**  N.  lat  Between  the  Sierra 
Pacaraima  and  Sierra  Taripona  are  the  Macoosie,  and  south  of  them 
the  Warpeshana.  The  Warrows  occupy  the  coast  between  the  Poma- 
roon  and  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.'  Several  Carib  tribes  are  dis- 
persed among  the  natives.  The  Arawaak  Indians  visit  the  British 
settlements,  and  work  in  the  wood-cutting  establishments  for  daily 
wages.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  almost  as  fair  as  Spaniards  or  Italians, 
wldle  those  who  live  near  the  seansoast  are  of  a  very  dark  brown. 

British  Guyana  includes  the  countries  from  the  Courantyne  River 
westward  to  the  Orinoco,  and  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  sources  of  the 
Essequibo  and  Courantyne.  The  most  western  portion  between  the 
Orinoco  and  the  small  river  Pomaroon  is  only  inhabited,  as  already 
mentioned,  by  the  tribe  of  the  Warrows.  The  settlements  on  the 
Pomaroon  and  Essequibo  rivers  are  few  in  number  and  not  large 
in  extent;  but  the  settlements  along  the  banks  of  the  Demerara 
and  Berbice,  as  well  as  along  the  sea-^ore  between  these  rivers,  are 
numerous,  and  extend  from  80  to  50  miles  inland.  On  the  river  Cou- 
there  are  numerous  settlements,  some  of  which  are  of  consi- 


derable extent  Sugar  and  coffee  are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale.  The 
cultivation  of  cotton  has  declined  Previous  to  1881  the  country 
was  divided  into  .three  colonies — Essequibo,  Demerara,  and  Berbioe ; 
but  in  that  year  they  were  united  under  one  government,  called 
British  Guyana,  the  three  disfariots  being  now  called  counties.  The 
residence  of  the  governor  is  in  Cfeorgetawn,  fortnerly  called  Stabrook, 
or  Stabrook,  on  the  Demerara  River,  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth. 
Its  wide  streets  are  traversed  by  canals.  The  houses  are  of  wood, 
and  seldom  above  two  stories  high.  Before  them  are  porticoes  and 
balconies,  shaded  by  a  projecting  roof,  which  is  made  of  red  wood, 
resembling  mahogany.  sSf&w  Amsterdam,  on  the  river  Berbioe,  not 
fietr  from  its  mouUi,  is  a  small  place. 

British  Guyana  is  under  a  governor,  who  resides  in  G^eorgetown, 
Demerara.     Within  the  last  few  years  considerable  cham^cs  have 
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taken  place  in  the  eircumstanoes  of  the  colony.  Many  of  the  negro 
labouzera  have  become  proprietors,  and  to  supply  the  demand  for 
labour  there  have  been  brought  to  the  colony  many  natives  of  Madeira 
and  Coolies  from  Madras  and  Calcutta.  The  estimated  value  of 
exports  fh)m  British  Guyana  was  978,2961.  in  1852.  The  official 
Tafue  of  the  imports  in  1852  was  964,9862.  The  number  and  tonnage 
of  vessels  belonging  to  British  Guyana  on  December  Slst  1858  were 
'  as  follows : — SaiUng-vesselB,  under  50  tons  49,  tonnage  1141 ;  above 
50  tons  11,  tonnage  803 ;  with  1  steam-vessel  of  69  tons.  The  tonnage 
of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  during  1852  amounted  to  185,951 
inwards,  and  109,474  outwards. 

The  population  of  British  Guyana  on  March  Slst  1851  was 
127,695;  mcluding  an  estimate  of  7000.  for  aborigines,  with  445 
sailors  and  854  soldiers,  the  population  was  185,994.  Of  this  number 
86,451  were  natives  of  Britisii  Guyana,  7168  were  African  immigrants, 
7083  old  Africans,  7682  Coolies,  7928  Madeirans,  and  2088  Euglish, 
Scotch,  Iri^,  Dutch,  and  Americans ;  the  proportion  of  males  to 
females  being  as  6  to  5,  arisiog  from  the  Isige  proportion  of  male 
immigant  labourers  who  have  been  brought  during  sever^years  past 
from  the  East  Indies,  St.  Helena,  Madeira,  and  the  West  India 
Islands.  In  December  1851  there  were  41  episcopal  churches  and 
chapels  in  the  colony,  with  10,210  attendants ;  of  other  chapels  there 
were  71,  with  22,874  attendants.  The  children  at  day-schools  were 
8000 ;  the  number  of  schools  was  upwards  of  100.  The  Demerara 
Colonial  Hospital,  Small  Pox  Hospital,  Seamen's  Hospital,  and  Lunar 
tic  Asylum  have  been  extensively  usefuL  A  penal  setUement  has 
been  established  for  some  years,  iu  which  the  convicts  are  employed 
in  publio  works,  and  thus  made  in  part  to  woric  for  their  support 

Dutch  Guyana,  or  Surinam,  extends  along  the  coast  from  the 
Courantyne  to  the  Marony,  and  between  them  inland  to  their  souroeg. 
Along  the  coast,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  are  many  settlements 
and  plantations.  The  Jews  are  numerous  in  this  oountiy ;  and  in  the 
interior  is  a  village  called  Savanna  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  cultivate 
their  plantationa  The  higher  and  hilly  part  of  the  country  is  occu- 
pied chiefly  by  the  Maroons,  or  runaway  negroes,  who  have  formed  a 
kind  of  political  society.  The  Dutch  colony  ot  Guyana  is  partly  the 
property  of  the  town  of  Amsterdam.  It  exports  sugar,  ooflfee,  cotton, 
and  cacao  :  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1852  is  given  at  64,270,  of 
whom  mora  than  five-sixths  are  negroes.  Paramiribo,  the  capital,  is 
situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Surinam,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  is  regularly  built  in  the  Dutch  style,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  20,000.  The  streets,  which  are  wide  and  straight^  are  planted 
with  orange-trees.  The  houses  are  generally  two  stories  in  height, 
and  built  of  wood.  Near  the  town  is  the  fortress  SSelandia  in  which 
the  governor  resides. 

French  Guyana  extends  along  the  coast  from  the  river  Marony 
to  the  Oyapoc,  which  separates  it  from  the  empire  of  Brazil.  Its 
area  is  still  chiefly  covered  with  large  forest-trees.  There  are  some 
settlements,  not  of  much  extent,  from  which  the  French  export  sugar, 
coffee,  cotton,  cacao,  and  amotto.  The  capital,  Cayenne,  situated  on 
the  northern  side  of  aii  island  formed  by  the  river  Cayenne,  is  a 
miserable  place,  with  a  shallow  harbour.  On  the  mainland  is  the 
plantation  La  Ghabrielle,  where  the  experiment  of  transplanting  from 
Asia  to  America  the  pepper-vine,  the  olove-tree,  and  .the  nutmeg-tree 
has  been  tried ;  the  pepper  and  clove  have  succeeded  better  tha^  the 
nutmeg :  the  population  of  French  Guyana  in  1841  was  22,010.  Since 
the  French  revolution  of  1848  Cayenne  island  has  been  made  a  penal 
settlement^  to  which  have  been  sent  multitudes  of  persons  whose 
presence  in  Paris  or  in  the  provinces  was  considered  by  the  govern- 
ment to  be  haaardous  to  the  peace  of  the  state. 

GUYENNE,  or  GUIENNE,  and  GASCOGNE,  two  old  provinces 
of  France,  forming  togetiier  the  largest  of  the  thirty-two  military 
governments  into  which  in  ante-revolutionary  times  France  was 
divided.  The  government  extended  about  246  miles  in  extreme 
length  from  east  to  west,  and  about  205  miles  in  extreme  breadth  from 
north  to  south.  The  area  of  Guienne,  the  northern  province,  was 
estimated  at  .15,847  square  miles,  and  that  of  Gkuacogne,  the  southern 
province,  at  10,271  square  mUee,  together  26,118,  forming  an  area 
equal  to  more  than  half  of  England,  watered  by  the  Garonne,  one  of 
the  finest  rivers  of  France,  with  its  feeders  the  Tarn,  the  hoi,  the  Dor- 
dogne,  and  a  number  of  smaller  tributaries,  and  by  the  Adour  and  its 
feeders.  The  military  government  of  Guienne  and  Gascogne  was  bounded 
N.  by  Saintonge  and  Augoumois ;  £.  by  Limouidn,  Auvexgne,  and  lian- 
guedoc ;  S.  by  Foix  and  the  Pyrenees ;  and  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Oa9€ogne,  which  nearly  coincides  vrith  the  Aquitania  of  Julius  CsBsar 
and  the  Novemi)opulana  of  Augustus,  takes  its  name  from  the  Gasoones 
or  Vascones,  a  Spanish  people,  who  in  early  times  settled  in  this  part 
of  France.  It  included  the  counixies  west  of  the  Garonne,  distingui^ed 
by  the  names  of  Couserans,  Comminges,  Bigorre^  Armagnac,  Condo- 
moisy  Marsan,  Landes,  and  Labour;  and  now  forms  the  departments 
of  Landes,  Gers,  Hautes-Pyr^n^  Haute-Garonne,  and  parts  of  Basses- 
Pyr^^  and  Ari^e,  under  which  heads  the  particular  features  of 
the  country  are  noticed.  From  this  province  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is 
sometimes  called  the  Gulf  of  Gascogne. 
(TttiflMe  lay  to  the  north  of  Gascogne^  and  extended  from  the 


C^vennes  Mountains  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,. including  the  districts  of 
Roueigue^  Quercy,  Agenois,  P^rigord,  BsjEadois,  and  BordeUus.  It 
now  forms  the  departments  of  Gironde,  Lot^  Lot-et-Garonne,  Dor> 
dogne,  Aveyron,  and  part  of  Tam-et-Garonnei  The  entire  government 
of  Guienne  and  Gascogne  was  sometimes  spoken  of  under  the  name  of 
Guienne. 

The  capital  of  Guienne  was  Bordeaux :  among  the  other  towns  were 
— Liboiume,  Bazas,  Perigueux,  Agen,  Cahors,  Montauban,  Rhodes  or 
Rodez,  Milhau,  and  Villefranoha  The  capital  of  Gascogne  was  Auch : 
the  more  important  of  the  other  towns  were — Condom,  St-Sever,  I^lz, 
Bayonne,  Pau,  Tarbes,  St. -Bertrand -de -Comminges,  and  St-Lixier. 
These  towns  are  lUl  noticed  in  this  work  either  in  separate  articles  or 
under  the  names  of  the  departments  to  which  they  belong. 

Guienne  derives  its  name  from  the  Aquitani,  one  of  the  three  great 
branches  of  the  Gallic  people  whom  Ccssar  found  in  possession  of  GauL 
These  Aquitani  occupied  the  country  south-west  of  the  Garonne,  but 
when  Augustus  divided  Gaul  into  four  provinces  he  gave  the  name  of 
Aquitania  to  the  whole  country  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Loire ;  the 
original  country  of  the  Aquitani  becoming  one  of  the  subdivisions  of 
the  larger  province,  and  taking  the  name  of  Novempopulana  (that  is, 
the  oountiy  of  the  Nine  Nations),  from  the  number  of  principal  Cribes 
by  which  it  was  oocupied.  In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire 
Aquitania  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Yirigotha,  who  made  Toulouse 
their  capital ;  but  in  507  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  wrested  Aquitania 
from  the  Viugoths,  and  brought  it  under  the  dominion  of  the  Franks. 
In  680  tile  kingdom  of  Aquitania,  or  Aquitaine,  was  re-established  in 
favour  of  Caribert>  or  Chariber^  son  of  Clotaire  IL,  one  of  the 
Frankish  kings  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty ;  but  it  was  soon  reduced 
from  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  to  that  of  an  hereditary  duohy.  Eudes, 
duke  of  Aquitaine  (688-785)  was  possessor  by  inheritance  or  oonquest 
of  the  wh^  country  from  the  Pyrenees  and  the  ocean  to  the  Loire 
and  the  Rhdne,  and  even  of  some  districts  beyond  the  latter.  Waifre, 
grandson  of  Eudes,  was  defeated  and  despoiled  of  his  territories  by 
Pepin  le  Bref,  king  of  France,  760-768. 

The  Gasoons  were  originally  a  Spanish  people,  and  were  called  by 
the  Romans  Vascones.  Under  the  Roman  empire  we  find  a  portion 
of  the  Vascones  settled  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  not  till  jlx>,  602  that  they  submitted 
to  the  Franks,  to  whom  they  became  tributary.  Their  name  may  be 
traced  in  several  modem  designations,  Biscay  (Provincias  Vasoongadae) 
in  Spain,  the  territory  of  lie  Basques  in  France^  and  in  the  more 
extended  name  of  Gascogne,  which  appears  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle 
ages  under  the  forms  Vasoitania,  Vasonia,  and  Gasoonia. 

The  Gasoons  were  comprehended  in  tiie  kingdom,  afterwards  the 
duohy,  of  Aquitaine ;  and  though  they  remained  near  the  Pyrenees 
the  name  of  Gascogne  was  given  to  the  country  between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Garonne.  It  was  Loup  II.  (son  of  Waifre  above  mentioned) 
who  surprised  the  rear-guard  of  Chaxlemagne  on  the  return  of  that 
monarch  from  Spain,  778,  by  means  of  an  ambush  in  the  valley 
or  pass  of  Roncevaux.  Loup  was  soon  after  taken  and  hanged  as  a 
traitor;  but  the  Gascons  were  continually  in  rebellion  against  the 
Carlovingian  princes. 

In  the  year  781  Charlemagne  restored  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine, 
and  placed  his  son  Louis  le  Debonnaire^  than  three  years  old,  on  the 
throne.  On  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  Louis  became  emperor  of  the 
West  and  was  succeeded  in  Aquitaine  by  his  son  Pepin  I.,  whoee 
kingdom  included  not  only  the  country  to  the  south-west  of  the  Loire, 
but  a  considerable  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river.  Pepin  IL, 
son  anid  successor  of  Pepin  Lj  was  deposed  by  his  uncle  Charles  le 
Chauve,  whose  sons,  Charles  and  Loms  le  B^^,  were  successively 
kings  of  Aquitaine ;  but  on  the  accession  of  the  latter  to  the  throne  of 
France^  on  the  death  of  Charies  le  Chauve,  a.x>.  877,  Aquitaine  was 
united  to  the  French  monarchy.  The  duohy  of  Gascogne  oonUnued 
after  the  extinction  of  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine,  and  its  dukes 
exercised  an  authority  independent  of  the  kings  of  France. 

The  duchy  of  Aquitaine  also  survived  the  kingdom,  and  became 
hereditary  in  the  race  of  the  counts  of  Poitieni  These  nobles  subse- 
quently acquired  the  duchy  of  Gkucogne^  and  consolidated  under  their 
sway  a  large  territory  in  the  south-west  of  France,  including  Poitou. 
Limousin,  Guienne  (excepting  Querpy  and  Rouergue),  and  Gascogne ; 
together  with  the  sucerainty  of  the  county  of  Auvergne.  This  rich 
inheritance  came  by  marriage  into  the  possession  of  Henry  Plantagenet, 
afterwards  Hcouy  IL  of  England,  and,  united  with  his  Norman  and 
Anjevin  inheritance,  rendered  the  English  kings  as  powerful  in  France 
as  the  kings  of  France  themselvefli  [Aquitautb,]  By  the  sentence  of 
confiscation  pronounced  by  the  court  of  the  peers  of  France  against  king 
John  these  domains  were  confiscated  to  the  crown;  and  the  sentence 
was  partly  executed  by  Philippe  Anguste.  A  portion  however  of  the 
duchy  of  Aquitaine  forming  the  duchy  of  Guienne,  extending  firom  the 
Charente  to  the  Pyrenees,  remained  to  the  English,  and  was  governed 
by  English  noblemen  sent  over  from  time  to  time.  It  more  than 
recovend  its  extent  and  splendoiir  for  a  diort  time  under  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  but  soon  shrunk  again  in  its  dimensioiiSy  and 
in  the  years  1452  and  1458  was  subjugatod  by  the  French  king* 
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TJAAHLEU,  HAERLEM,  or  HAKLEtf ,  a  city  in  tho  Dutch  pro- 
^^  Tinoe  of  North  Holland,  stands  on  the  Spaaren,  a  small 
stream  which  runs  into  the  Y,  4  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  North 
Sea,  in  52**  28'  N.  Ut,  4*  38'  R  long.,  and  has  24,000  inhabit- 
ants.  It  is  connected  by  canals  with  aU  the  principal  towns  in 
Holland,  and  by  railway  with  Amsterdam  and  Leyden,  from  which  it 
is  respectiyely  distant  12  and  18  miles.  Haarlem  is  famous  for  its 
resistance  to  tiie  Spaniards  in  1572,  and  for  the  cruel  treatment  of  its 
citizens  by  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  after  their  surrender.  The 
town  is  wen  built;  the  streets  are  dean,  planted  with  trees,  and 
traversed  by  numerous  canals.  It  contams  9  Catholic  churches,  one 
of  which,  the  cathedral  of  St-BaTon,  is  the  largest  church  in  Holland, 
and  oelebrated  for  its  great  organ;  there  are  besides  5  Calylnist 
churches  and  1  Lutheran.  The  finest  building  in  the  town  is  the 
Stadhuia,  or  town-house,  which  stands  on  one  side  of  the  market-place. 
The  Prinzenho^  in  whidi  the  states-general  of  Holland  formerly  met» 
is  now  converted  into  a  museum  of  arts,  antiquities,  medals,  and  pic- 
tares.  The  venerable  gateway  over  the  high-road  to  Amsterdam  is 
an  interesting  relic  of  the  old  fortifications  of  the  town.  The  public 
walks  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  ramparts  are  exceedingly  agreeable. 
Haarlem,  besides  many  other  benevolent  institutions,  has  an  academy 
of  sciences,  a  botanic  garden,  a  pubUo  library,  a  national  normal 
I'chool  for  schoolmasters,  and  an  institu^on  (named  Teyleiian  from  its 
founder,  a  rich  merchant  of  the  town),  which  comprehends  an  esta- 
blishment for  the  poor,  a  society  of  natural  history,  valuable  collec- 
tions, and  an  observatory.  The  library  boasts  of  the  early  produc- 
tions of  Laurence  Coster,  a  native  of  this  town,  for  whom  the 
Dutch  claim  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing.  The  neigh- 
bfjurhood  of  the  town  is  studded  with  handsome  coxmtry  seats,  and 
laid  out  in  gardens.  In  the  southern  suburb  of  Haarlem  are  the 
fiimouB  nuraerv  fiower-gardensi,  which  formerly  supplied  a  great  part 
of  Europe  with  tulips,  hyacinths;  and  other  flowers.  There  are  large 
Bteam-driven  cotton-mills^  and  also  extensive  bleaching  establishments 
here,  which  formerly  supplied  large  quantities  of  linen  to  England, 
whence  the  article  came  to  get  the  name  of  *  Holland,'  as  ooming  from 
that  country.  Silk,  cotton,  velvety  ribands,  linen,  soap,  lace,  carpets, 
and  thread  are  among  the  principal  manufactures.  There  is  also  a 
celebrated  type-foundry  for  Qreek  and  Hebrew  letters. 

The  Lake  of  Haarlem,  which  has  been  recently  drained,  lay  S.E.  of  the 
town ;  it  was  14  miles  long,  10  miles  broad,  and  14  feet  deep,  between 
water  and  mud.  The  mud  of  the  lake  was  manufactured  into  valuable 
bricks  called  clinkers.  The  lake  was  drained  in  1849, 1860,  and  1851 
by  steam-engines,  and  its  are%  amounting  to  nearly  60,000  acres,  con- 
verted into  arable  land. 

HAARLINQEN.    [FauBLAiiD.] 

HABESH.    [Abyssinia.] 

HACKNET,  Middlesex,  a  suburb  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  St  John,  Hackney,  is  situated  in 
51"  32'  N.  lat,  0-  3'  W.  long. ;  distant  two  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Shoreditch  church.  The  population  of  Hackney  sub-district  in  1851 
•  was  20,850 ;  that  of  the  entire  parish  53,589.  The  livings  are  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  London.  Hackney  Poor-Law  Union 
comprises  two  parishes,  with  an  area  of  3950  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  58,424. 

Hackney,  properly  so  called,  has  one  principal  street,  known  as 
Mare-street  and  Church-street;  and  some  other  streets,  containing 
many  good  houses,  some  of  them  of  old  date,  this  having  been  one  of 
the  places  first  selected  for  rural  retirement  by  the  wealuiy  merchants 
and  traders  of  London.  St.  John's  parish  church,  a  large  plain 
brick  edifice,  was  rebuilt  in  1797.  It  has  a  stone  tower,  but  as  this 
was  incompetent  to  bear  the  beUs,  the  tower  of  the  old  church  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  churchyard.  Besides  the  parish  church 
there  are  the  district  chapels  of  Stamford  Hill,  St.  Philip,  Dalston, 
St  James,  Clapton,  St  Barnabas,  Homerton,  and  Bam's  chapel, 
Uomerton.  South  Hackney  and  West  Hackney  have  each  dist^ct 
parish  churches.  Subordinate  to  the  rectory  of  West  Hackney  is  the 
chapelry  of  St  Peter's,  De  Beauvoir  Town.  Homerton  College,  rebuilt 
some  years  ago  for  the  education  of  Congregational  ministers,  is  now 
the  Normal  School  of  the  Congregational  Board  of  Education.  At 
Clapton  are  a  neat  iron  bridge  called  Lea  Bridge,  over  the  Lea,  and  a 
handsome  building  erected  for  the  London  Orphan  Asylum.  In 
Hackney  parish  are  about  20  places  of  worship  for  Independents, 
Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  other  Dissenters.  There  are  also 
several  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools ;  a  literary  and  scientific 
institute;  and  a  savings  bank.  Among  ot^er  institutions  are  the 
Cumberland  Benevolent  Institution;  the  Penitent  Female  Befuge; 
the  Elizabeth  Fiy  Refuge;  the  London  Orphan  Asylum;  the  New 
A.«<7lum  for  Infant  Orphans  at  Stamford  Hill ;  and  the  boy's  establish- 
ment of  the  Children's  Friend  Society,  which  is  at  Hackney  Wick. 
There  are  two  Proprietary  Grammar  schools ;  one  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England  had  54  scholars  in  1852.  A  Theological  seminary 
for  Independents  had  12  students  in  1852.    Several  ranges  of  alms 


houses  are  in  the  parish;  among  them  is  'the  Ketreat'  for  twelve  widows 
of  Independent  or  Baptist  ministers.  Dyeing,  calico  printing;  and 
some  other  manufacturing  processes  are  carried  on  in  the  parish ;  and 
there  are  considerable  brick  fields.  The  Regent's  Canal  and  the  Lea 
navigation  pass  through  the  pariah.  At  Hackney  is  a  station  of  the 
North-  and  South- Western  Junction  railway. 

HADDENHAM.  TCaubbidgeshibs  ;  BuoKiKaHAVSHiEUL] 

HADDINQTON,  the  chief  town  of  Haddingtonshire,  ^tUnd,  a 
royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  and  market-town,  is  situated  on  the 
small  river  Tyne,  about  16  miles  E.  from  Edinbuigh,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  the  North  British  railway,  in  65*  58'  N.  lat,  2"  46' 
W.  long.  The  population  of  the  mimicipal  burgh  in  1851  was  2887 ; 
that  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  was  8883.  Conjointly  with  North 
Berwick,  Dunbar,  Jedburgh,  and  Lauder,  it  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  Haddington  Ues  at  tho  foot  of  the  Qarlton 
Hills,  which  shelter  it  on  the  north.  The  town  is  connected  with 
the  suburb  of  Nungate  by  a  stone  bridge  of  four  arches  over  the 
Tyne.  The  streets  are  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  parish 
church  IB  a  venerable  gothlo  structure,  with  a  square  tower  90  feet 
high.  There  are  also  in  the  town  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  Free  church,  a 
chapel  for  Episcopalians,  two  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians,  and 
two  for  Independents.  Besides  the  Parochisl  school,  there  are  an 
Endowed  Grammar  school,  a  mechanics  institute,  several  libraries,  a 
savings  bank,  and  several  benevolent  and  friendly  societies.  The 
town-house  has  a  lofty  spire,  and  the  county  buildings  form  a  hand- 
some structure.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  wool.  There  are 
tanneries,  and  works  for  preparing  bones  and  rape-cake  for  manure. 
The  Haddington  market  is  one  of  the  largest  wheat  markets  in 
Scotland,     ^rtensive  nurseries  are  in  the  neighbourhood. 

HADDINGTONSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  in  the  east  of  Scot- 
land, one  of  the  three  counties  which  are  designated  the  Lothians, 
and  commonly  called  East  Lothian,  is  bounded  W.  and  N.E.  by  the 
German  Ocean,  N.W.  by  the  Frith  of  Forth,  S.W.  by  Edinburghshire, 
and  S.  and  S.E.  by  the  Lammermuir  Hills,  which  are  partly  in  Ber- 
wickshire. It  lies  between  55°  47'  and  56**  5'  N.  kt,  2"  22'  and 
3*  1'  W.  long.  The  extreme  length  of  the  county  from  east  to  west 
is  about  26  miles,  and  the  extreme  width  from  north  to  south  is  17 
miles.  The  area  is  291  square  miles,  or  185,937  statute  acres.  The 
population  in  1851  was  36,386.  The  county  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament 

€h<ut4ine, — The  coast  is  generally  low  and  rocky,  the  numerous 
small  bays  with  which  it  is  indented  being  often  sandy,  fiat,  and 
shallow.  At  Preston  Pans  is  a  smaU  harbour.  At  Aberlady  Bay, 
where  the  Peffer  river  faUs  into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  vessels  of  60  or 
70  tons  can  enter  at  spring-tides.  This  is  the  port  of  Haddingtou, 
but  its  trade  is  extremely  trifling.  North  Bbbwick  is  the  most 
northerly  port  on  the  coast  On  the  north-eastern  cosst  of  the  county, 
the  only  harbour  is  that  of  Dunbar.  The  Bay  of  Belhaven  is  sandy 
and  shallow.  Eastward  to  Dunbar  the  coast  is  a  series  of  low  rocky 
ledges.  The  coast-line  is  diversified  by  the  sandy  outlets  of  the  small 
streams  which  here  fall  into  the  Frith.  Northward  from  Belhaven 
Bay,  towards  North  Berwick,  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rocky  promontories  of  Whitberry  Head  and  Ravens- 
heugh  Craig.  The  small  islands  of  Scarr,  the  Bass,  Cndgleith 
Lamb,  and  Fidra  off  tiie  north  coast  belong  to  the  county.  The 
northern  coast  is  elevated ;  at  Tantallan  the  cli£&  rise  to  the  height 
of  100  feet 

Surface^  Hydrography,  Commvnicatioru. — The  surface  of  the  county 
is  extremely  diversified,  though  not  mountainous.  It  rises  from  the 
coast  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  a  series  of  parallel  ridges  towards  tlie 
southern  boundary,  in  which  are  the  Lammermuir  Hills.  North 
Berwick  Law  is  800  feet,  and  Trapraine  Law  700  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  only  river  of  any  importanoe  in  the  county  is  the  Tyne,  whose 
source  is  in  Mid-Lothian,  a  few  miles  west  of  Haddingtonshire.  After 
entering  the  county  it  receives  from  the  hills  in  the  south  the  Armot 
Water  and  the  Salton  and  Gifford  Waters,  which  drain  the  south- 
west district  of  the  county.  It  passes  Haddington  and  falls  into  the 
sea  about  3  miles  west  of  Dunbar,  after  a  course  of  rather  more  than 
20  miles.  It  aboimds  with  trout,  eels,  and  small  salmon.  The  other 
rivers,  or  'waters,'  as  they  are  termed,  are  the  Coalstone,  Biel,  White- 
water, and  Fastna,  on  the  south  of  the  Tyne,  and  the  Peffer  to  the 
north.  The  turnpike  roads  of  Haddingtonshire  are  generally  kept  in 
good  repair.  The  coast  is  traversed  by  the  North  British  railway, 
which  has  small  branches  to  North  Berwick  and  to  Haddington. 

Oeoloffy,  Mineralogy f  Ac — ^The  old  red-sandstone  formation  is  that 
of  a  oonaiderable  portion  of  the  county.  It  generally  rests  upon 
transition  rocks,  and  is  covered  by  the  coal  formation.  Quartz,  in 
grains,  is  the  chief  ingredient,  either  joined  together  without  a  basis^ 
or  ground,  or  imbedded  in  a  red-coloured  clay.  The  Lammermuir 
range  is  composed  principally  of  grauwacke ;  the  position  of  the 
strata  is  nearly  vertical.  The  Garlton  Hills  consist  of  a  sort  of  clink- 
stone, apparently  contemporaneous   with  North  Berwick  Law  and 
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Trapraina  The  harbour  of  Dunbar  is  in  a  red-coloured  trap  rock, 
-which  forms  a  single  bed  of  great  thickness.  South-east  of  the  harbour 
the  coast  consista  of  old  red  conglomerated  sandstone,  trap-tufa,  and 
greenstone  rocL  The  lower  strata  of  the  sandstone  are  calcareous, 
containing  the  impressions  of  animals  and  yegetablea.  Whitberxy 
Head,  towards  the  sea,  presents  a  precipitous  front,  from  40  feet  to 
60  feet  in  height.  It  consists  of  basalt,  with  crystals  of  hornblende, 
red  and  green  trap-tufa  impregnated  with  lime,  clinkstone,  and  clink- 
stone porphyry.  North  Berwick  Law  is  composed  of  trap-tufa,  above 
which  is  amygdaloid ;  the  middle  and  upper  parts  of  the  hiU  being  a 
variety  of  clinkstone-porphyry,  and  the  summit-rock  clinkstone-por- 
phyry, intermixed  with  crystals  of  augite,  forming  a  transition  mto 
greenstone.  The  clinkstone  is  occasionally  columnar.  The  western 
part  of  the  county  contains  excellent  coaL 

Climate,  Soil,  AgricvUv/re, — The  varying  elevation  of  the  different 
districts  occasions  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  climate,  and  there 
is  probably  no  county  in  Scotland  in  which  so  many  varieties  of 
temperature  occur.  The  harvest  is  frequently  three  weeks  or  a  month 
earlier  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  districts.  Towards  the 
coast  the  snow  soon  disappears,  but  in  the  uplands  it  lies  long  on  the 
ground,  and  the  highest  parts  of  the  Lammermuir  are  occasionally 
covered  with  it  during  a  fourth  part  of  the  year.  The  vegetation  is 
comparatively  early. 

In  the  north-western  part  of  the  county  the  prevailing  soil  is  pro- 
ductive, and  consists  of  a  light  rich  loam  with  a  substratum  of  clay. 
In  the  Lammermuir  district  the  soil  is  principally  moor  or  moss, 
though  in  the  glens  and  flats  which  instersect  the  mountains  it  is  of 
superior  quality.  In  the  upland  district,  which  extends  along  the 
foot  of  the  Lammermuir  Hills  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  coimty, 
the  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam  resting  upon  a  dry  bottom,  but  it  has  been 
rendered  comparatively  productive.  The  midland  district,  through 
which  the  river  Tyne  flows,  contains  a  considerable  variety  of  soil, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  extremely  valuable,  and  principally 
arable. 

Haddingtonshire  holds  a  high  rank  in  respect  of  agriculture  and 
produce.  .  The  farmers  of  this  county  have  a  good  character  for  intel- 
ligence and  skill  in  farming.  Wheat  is  the  principal  grain  cultivated, 
though  large  crops  of  beans  and  oats  are  likewise  raised.  Barley  is  not 
much  cultivated.  The  turnip  crops  are  generally  excellent.  The  breed- 
ing of  sheep  and  cattle  has  been  extended,  and  the  amount  of  pasture- 
land  increased.  In  the  lowland  and  midland  districts  the  more  usual 
practice  is  to  purchase  and  fatten  for  the  Edinbui^gh  market :  in  the 
Lammermuir  district  the  breeding  of  live  stock  is  the  chief  business 
of  the  farmer.  The  short-homed  or  Teeswater  breed  of  cattle  is  that 
most  in  favour.  The  Leicester  and  Cheviot  breeds  of  sheep  are  those 
principally  reared.  Dramage  is  careftdly  attended  to.  The  farms 
average  from  800  to  500  acres  each,  and  are  held  on  lease  for  terms  of 
from  19  to  21  years. 

Divitions,  Townt,  Ac, — The  county  town  is  Haddikqtok.  The 
other  principal   towns    in   the  county  are   North  Bebwick  and 

DUNBAB. 

The  following  villages  may  be  mentioned  : — 

Aherlady,  on  the  bay  of  that  name,  population  of  the  parish  1099  in 
1851,  is  a  small  and  neat  village.  In  the  neighbourhood  u  BuUencrieff, 
the  seat  of  Lord  ElibanL  Cockenzie,  population  about  1000,  is  a 
fishing  village  in  Tranent  parish,  which  has  furnished  many  of  the 
crews  for  the  whale  fishery.  The  fiidiermen  here  and  at  Portseton,  an 
adjoining  village,  have  about  30  boats,  varying  from  7  to  15  tons 
burden.  At  Cockenzie  is  a  harbour  which  hiw  a  depth  of  16  feet 
water  at  high  tide.  There  are  considerable  salt-works  on  the  coast. 
Giffordy  population  of  the  parish  1202  in  1851,  a  neat  and  well-built 
village,  situated  on  the  water  of  Gifford,  at  which  a  market  for  agri- 
cultural produce  and  several  fairs  are  held  during  the  year.  Gifford 
was  the  birth-place  of  John  Knox.  Prettoftpans,  a  fishing  village  and 
small  harbour,  population  1640  in  1851,  is  near  the  west  boundary  of 
the  county.  In  the  neighbourhood  Sir  John  Cope  was  defeated  by 
the  Highlanders  under  Pnnce  Charles  Edward.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  oyster  fishery.  Salt  is  manufactured.  Soap- 
making  and  tile-making  fiimish  considerable  employment  There  is 
a  brewery.  Prestonpans  is  an  old  barony ;  the  old  village  cross  is 
still  preserved,  and  is  the  scene  of  an  annual  festivity.  Tranent, 
population  2096,  a  populous  village  in  the  pariah  of  that  name.  The 
mhabitants  of  the  village  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  salt.  There  is  a  large  Free  school  In  this  parish  is  one  of 
the  only  two  remaining  stone-roofed  chapels  in  Scotland.  It  is  an 
interesting  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  close  of  the  14th 
century. 

Hiatwy,  Antiquities,  «^c.— Haddinfli^nshire  has  been  the  scene  of 
some  important  events  in  Scottish  history.  It  was  inhabited  by  the 
Ottadini  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invanon ;  and  when  the  Romans 
left  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Saxons,  and  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Northumbria.  It  was  ceded  to  the  Scottish  king  in  the 
beginning  of  the  11th  century.  The  siege  of  Dunbar  is  a  well-known 
event  Somerset  held  the  county  in  1547,  and  it  remained  with  the 
English  till  1590.  Queen  Mary  took  refuge  both  at  Seton  in  Tranent 
parish  and  at  Dunbar.  The  whole  county  was  held  by  Cromwell,  and 
it  was  the  soene  of  the  first  victory  of  the  rising  in  1745.  Numerous 
{emains^  both  of  the  early  British  occupation  and  of  that  of  the  Romans, 


exist  in  different  parts  of  the  oounty.  There  are  nmnerons  casUea 
of  the  feudal  times,  some  of  which  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
Of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  castles  of  Dunbar,  Tantallan,  onoe 
the  residence  of  the  Douglasses,  the  castles  of  Dirleton,  Luffiiesa, 
Hailes,  the  residence  of  Queen  Mary  and  Bothwell,  &c.  Throughout 
the  county  are  numerous  residences  of  landed  proprietors. 

Staiittics  ofJteligion  and  Sdueatum, — ^In  1851  the  county  contained 
49  places  of  worship,  with  17,160  sittings.  Of  these  places  of  worship 
22  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  15  to  the  Free  Church, 
8  to  t^e  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  one  each  to  Episcopalians, 
Independents,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Mormons.  The  number  of  day 
schools  was — public  52,  with  4009  scholars;  private  18,  with  887 
scholars.  The  number  of  Sabbath  schools  was  50,  with  2764  scholars ; 
of  these  Sabbath  schools  28  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  20  to 
the  Free  Church,  5  to  United  Presbyterians,  and  2  to  other  bodies. 
There  was  1  subscription  library  in  the  county  in  1851,  namely,  the 
Gifford  Subscription  Library,  which  had  24  members,  and  had  350 
volumes  in  its  library. 

HADLEIGH.    [Etoex.] 

HADLEIGH,  Suffolk,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Hadleigh,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bret,  a  feeder  of  the  Stour,  in  52**  2' 
N.  lat,  O""  57'  E.  long. ;  distant  10  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Ipswich, 
64  miles  N.E.  from  London  by  road,  and  69]  miles  by  the  Hadleigh 
branch  of  the  Eastern  Union  railway.  The  population  of  the  town 
in  1851  was  8888.  The  living,  a  rectory,  is  a  peculiar  of  the  diocese 
of  Canterbury.  Hadleigh  has  some  interest  as  the  place  of  martyrdom 
of  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  burned  in  the  persecution  under  Queen  Mary. 
A  stone  with  an  inscription  marks  the  spot  on  the  neighbouring 
common.  The  town  consists  of  a  principal  street,  and  lesser  streets 
branching  from  it  The  church,  which  is  chiefly  of  perpendicular 
date,  is  large  and  handsome,  with  a  tower  and  spire  and  two  south 
porches.  There  are  chapels  for  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists;  National,  British,  and  Infeint  schools,  and 
a  range  of  12  almshouses  with  a  chapeL  There  is  a  neat  corn-ex- 
change, or  market-house.  A  good  oom  and  general  market  ia  held 
on  Monday,  and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs.  A  county-court  is  held. 
There  is  a  savings  bank.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
weaving  and  silk-windingr.    {CommunuxUion  from  HadUigK) 

HADRLA  PICENUM.    [Abbuzzo.I 

HADRUMAUT.    [Ababia.] 

HADSTOCK,    [Essex.] 

HiEMUa      pALEAN.] 

HAFOD.    [Cabdioanshibe.] 

HAGLEY.      fWOBCESTEBSHIBK.] 

HAGUE,  THE  (m  Dutch,  'sGravenhage;  in  French,  La-Haye),  a 
large  and  beautiful  city,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  province  of  South 
Holland,  stands  in  52"  4'  50"  N.  lat,  4°  18'  82"  E.  long.,  at  a  distance 
of  2  miles  from  the  North  Sea,  87  miles  S.W.  from  Amsterdam,  and 
18  miles  N.W.  from  Rotterdam  by  the  railroad  which  connects  these 
cities.  It  is  not  fortified,  but  is  surrounded  with  a  moat  crossed  by 
drawbridges.  It  ia  ranked  as  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe  on 
account  of  its  stately  buildings,  its  broad  and  regular  streets  traversed 
by  canals,  and  its  pleasant,  dry,  and  healthy  situation.  Many  of  the 
streets  are  planted  with  rows  of  trees  and  paved  with  coloured  bricksL 
The  finest  parts  of  the  town  are  the  street  called  Voorhout,  which  is 
lined  with  trees,  and  contains  several  splendid  hotels,  and  ihe  Yyyet- 
berg,  a  sort  of  square,  with  a  fine  avenue  of  trees  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  a  spacious  basin  of  water,  backed  by  magnificent  buildings. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are— the  royal  palace,  a  building  of  little 
pretension;  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange;  the  Buitenhof,  wbit^ 
contains  a  gallery  of  pictures;  the  town-hall;  the  brass-cannon 
foundij;  the  theatres;  and  the  state-prison.  The  Biimenhof,  on  one 
side  of  the  Vyverberg,  contains  a  magnificent  gothic  hall,  ilie  only 
remaining  portion  of  the  original  residence  of  the  ooxmts  of  Holland. 
The  other  parts  of  the  building  are  used  as  chambers  by  the  states- 
general  and  as  pubHc  ofSces.  Between  the  Biunen  and  Buitenhof 
(inner  and  outer  courts  of  the  old  counts'  palace)  is  an  old  gateway 
called  Gevangepoort  (Prison-gate),  from  which  the  De  Witts  were 
dragged  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace  in  1672.  The  Maurita- 
Huis  contains  the  finest  collection  of  paintings  by  Dutch  masters  in 
the  world,  a  vast  collection  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  products  and 
curiosities,  besides  numerous  historical  relics.  The  Royal  Library  in 
the  Yoorhout  contains  1 00,000  volumes,  and  a  collection  of  34,000  medals. 
John  De  Witt's  house  in  the  Kneuterdyk,  a  short  distance  from  the 
Gevangepoort,  above  mentioned,  is  hiBtorically  interesting.  Among 
the  14  churches  are  8  Dutch  Calvinist  and  1  Roman  Catholic.  There 
are  also  2  large  synagogues,  numerous  charitable  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions, and  fine  private  coUectious  of  pictures.  On  one  side  of 
the  town  there  is  a  canal  constantly  covered  with  vessels,  and 
on  the  other  a  fine  wood  of  oaks  callod  the  Bosch,  in  which  ia  the 
country  palace  of  the  royal  family,  with  a  fine  collection  of  pictures 
and  extensive  gardens.  There  are  numerous  elegant  villas  in  the 
environs,  and  on  the  west  of  the  town  is  Scheveningen,  a  neat  fisldng 
village,  which  has  become  of  late  years  much  frequented  for  sea- 
bathing. Between  that  and  the  Hague  is  a  fine  avenue  of  oaks,  beechcfl^ 
and  limes. 

The  Hague  owes  its  origin  to  a  hunting-seat  built  by  the  cotrnts  of 
Holland  in  1250,  and  the  Dutch  name,  's  Gravenhage,  is  said  to  bo 
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taken  from  the  oiroumstance  that  Louses  came  to  be  erected  along  the 
incloBure  surronnding  the  Counts'  ParkCsGravenhage,  Counts'  Hedge). 
In  the  16th  centuiy  the  Hague  became  the  residence  of  the  states- 
general,  the  stadtholder,  and  the  foreign  ambassiidors.  The  Hague 
ranked  only  as  a  Tillage  till  Louis  Bonaparte,  during  his  reign,  con- 
ferred on  it  the  priyileges  of  a  city.  The  population,  which  in  1837 
was  54,000,  is  now  (1854)  stated  at  64,000.  The  Hague  is  not  a 
commercial  nor  a  manufacturing  town. 

HAIGH.    [Laitgashibe.] 

HAIK  LAKE.    [Abtssinia.1 

HAILSHAM,  Sussex,  a  small  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
dnion,  in  the  parish  of  Hailsham,  is  situated  in  50**  52'  N.  lat,  0"  15' 
£.  long.,  distant  48  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Chichester,  59  miles  S.  by  E. 
from  London  by  road,  and  64  miles  by  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South-Coast  nulway.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  1825. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconiy  of  Lewes  and  diocese  of 
Chichester.  Hailsham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  11  parishes,  with  an 
area  of  54,076  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,289. 

The  town  of  Hailsham  is  built  on  a  gentle  acclivity  rising  from 
Pevensey  LeveL  The  parish  church  is  in  the  perpendicular  stvle, 
with  an  embattled  stone  tower.  The  Baptists  and  Calvinistic  Dis- 
senters have  places  of  worship.  There  are  National  schools  and  a 
mutual  improvement  society.  Hailsham  has  one  of  the  largest  markets 
in  Sussex  for  sheep  and  cattle,  held  every  alternate  Wednesday.  A 
cattle  fair  is  held  on  the  market  Wednesday  immediately  preceding 
Christmas.  Twine  and  cordage  are  manufactured  in  the  town,  aud 
there  axe  gas-works.  About  two  miles  from  Hailsham  are  a  gateway 
and  moat,  a  groined  crypt,  and  other  remains  of  Mitchelham  Priory. 

(Communication  from  Hailskam.) 

HAINAN,  an  island  in  the  Chinese  Sea,  opposite  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  province  of  Quan-tong,  or  Canton,  to  which  it  is 
annexed,  and  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  channel  of  the  Junks,  a 
strait  only  15  or  16  miles  wide.  It  lies  between  18*  10'  aud  20**  24' 
N.  lat,  108'  50'  and  111'  E.  long.,  and  incloses  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin 
on  the  east  Its  length  from  south-west  to  north-east  is  about  170 
miles,  its  greatest  breadth  100  miles,  and  its  area  about  12,000  square 
miles.  The  population  numbers  about  a  million  Chinese,  besides  the 
tribes  of  the  interior. 

The  interior  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  an  extensive  mountain 
mass  called  Ta  Utshi-shan,  which  rises  in  parts  above  the  snow-line ; 
from  this  there  issue  a  great  number  of  offsets,  which  towards  the 
south-west  and  north-east  advance  close  to  the  sea,  but  are  separated 
from  the  south-eastern  and  north-western  shore  by  a  level  tract  of 
considerable  width.  These  plains,  which  are  of  great  fertility  and 
well  cultivated,  yield  annually  two  or  three  crops  of  rice  and  other 
grains :  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  mountain  region  are  used 
for  irrigating  this  tract.  Sweet  potatoes  form  the  principal  food  of 
the  people,  Uiough  they  cultivate  fruits,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  indigo, 
and  cotton  on  a  large  scale.  But  the  extensive  forests  which  cover 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  form  the  principal  wealth  of  the  island. 
Besides  different  kinds  of  timber-trees,  these  forests  produoe  sandal- 
wood, brasiletto,  ebony,  rose-wood,  and  many  other  kinds  of  "wood, 
which  are  used  as  dye-stufis  or  for  furniture.  Wax  is  gathered  in 
laige  quantities.  An  insect  called  Pelatshhung  produces  a  white  wax 
from  which  candles  are  made  at  Khiung-tsheou,  and  exported  to  other 
parts  of  China.  The  climate  of  the  island  is  not  very  hot^  being  exposed 
to  the  wind  which  blows  over  a  large  expanse  of  sea ;  fogs  and  heavy 
dews  are  frequent,  and  maintain  a  vigorous  vegetation.  The  coast 
is  frequently  laid  waste  by  typhoons,  or  violent  hurricanes,  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  Chinese  Sea. 

The  mountains  are  inhabited  by  aboriginal  tribes,  which  are  still 
independent^  and  called  Li.  Those  which  are  subject  to  China  resemble 
the  Chinese  in  figure,  and  have  adopted  their  usages,  but  they  speak  a 
different  language,  though  they  use  the  Chinese  characters.  They 
are  very  industrious  husbandmen.  There  are  some  very  populous 
towns  in  this  island.  Khiung-tsheou,  the  capital,  situated  at  its 
northern  extremity  on  the  channel  of  the  Junks,  is  said  to  have 
200,000  inhabitants ;  and  Kai  Kheou-so,  where  the  governor  resides, 
is  said  to  contain  as  many.  Some  others  have  80,000  or  90,000 
inhabitants  each. 

(Du  Halde ;  Klaproth ;  Asiatic  Jova-nal,  voL  xx.) 

HAINAULT  (m  Flemish,  Henegouwen),  a  province  of  Belgium, 
bounded  N.  by  East  Fknden  and  South  Brabant,  K  by  Namur,  S. 
by  France,  and  W.  by  West  Flanders,  lies  between  49'  58'  and  50'  48' 
N.  lat,  3°  17'  and  4'  38'  K  long. :  its  greatest  length  is  63  miles  and 
its  breadth  82  miles.  Its  area  is  1 485  square  miles,  and  the  population 
in  January  1849  amounted  to  723,589. 

The  most  southern  part  of  the  province  consists  of  a  narrow  strip 
22  miles  long  and  9  miles  broad,  which  lies  between  the  province  of 
Namur  and  the  French  Ardennes.  The  surface  is  for  the  most  part 
level,  but  there  are  some  hills  towards  the  south  and  east  The  soil, 
except  in  the  arrondissement  of  Charleroi  in  the  south-east  of  the 
province,  is  very  fertile.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
beana,  rape,  flax,  hope,  and  i)otatoes ;  tobacco  and  chicory  are  also 
grown.  Much  of  the  land  near  the  riven  is  laid  out  in  meadow ;  in 
other  parts  trefoil,  Incem,  and  sainfoin  are  cultivated.  Homed  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep  of  excellent  breed  are  numerous ;  poultry,  game, 
and  bees  abound. 


The  eastern  half  of  the  province  is  very  rich  in  mineral  wealth. 
The  coalfields  of  Charleroi  and  Mous  are  the  richest  in  Belgium,  and 
the  m'mes  worked  give  employment  to  above  40,000  men.  There  are 
also  rich  iron-mines.  The  other  mineral  products  are — lead,  slates, 
marble,  building-  and  lime-stone.  Many  localities  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  studded  with  iron-foundries  and  blastfumacea  Steam- 
engines  are  used  in  all  the  miqes  to  pump  out  the  water  and  draw  up 
the  coals,  large  quantities  of  which  are  exported  by  canals  and  rail- 
roads to  France.  In  these  districts  the  roads  and  cottages  are  black 
with  coal-dust 

The  Scheldt  enters  the  province  from  France  a  little  below  its 
confluence  with  the  Scarpe,  and  flows  north-west  to  Toumay ;  then 
changing  its  course  to  north,  it  forms  the  boundary-line  between 
Hainault  and  West  Flanderii,  and  quits  the  province  at  its  north- 
western angle.  The  Sambre  enters  the  province  also  from  France  to 
the  east  of  Maubeuge,  and  flows  north-east  past  Charleroi  to  join  the 
Meuse  at  Namur.  The  Dsnder  rises  within  the  province,  flows  east- 
ward to  Ath,  whence  it  turns  almost  due  north,  quitting  Hainault  at 
Grammont,  and,  having  crossed  a  great  part  of  East  Flanders,  enters  the 
Schelde  at  Termonde.  The  Haint,  or  Henc^  from  which  the  name  of 
the  province  is  taken,  is  formed  by  three  brooks,  which  rise  a  little  to 
the  west  of  Charleroi;  it  flows  west  past  Mens,  below  which  it  is 
navigable  by  means  of  sluices,  and  joins  the  Schelde  at  Coud^  in 
France.  The  TrouilU  rises  on  the  southern  frontier,  and  flowing  west 
enters  France,  but  leaves  it  ^gain  almost  immediately,  and  falu  into 
the  Haine  near  Jemmapes. 

The  province  is  traversed  by  several  good  roads  and  numerous 
canals,  by  which  communication  was  much  facilitated  even  before  the 
making  of  railways;  and,  like  every  other  part  of  Belgium,  it  is  well 
supplied  with  this  new  and  rapid  means  of  transit.  The  great  lines 
of  railroad  through  Hainault  are — the  Brussels-Namur  and  the 
Brussels-Valenciennes,  which  coincide  as  far  as  Braine-le-Comte,  where 
they  branch  off  for  Charleroi  and  Mons  respectively.  A  junction  line, 
15  miles  in  length,  connects  these  two  branches,  leaving  the  Brussels- 
Charleroi  line  at  the  Manage  station,  17  miles  N.W.  from  Charleroi, 
and  joinmg  the  Mons  line  a  little  north  of  that  town.  A  branch  line 
from  the  Jurbise  station,  near  Mons,  runs  through  Ath  to  Toumay, 
to  the  west  of  which  it  joins  the  direct  Lille-Antwerp-Qhent  line. 
The  Sambre-Meuse  line^  51  miles  in  length  (reckoning  several  branches 
to  the  iron-mines),  connects  Charleroi  with  Couvin  in  the  south  of  the 
province  of  Namur,  and  opens  up  the  rich  iron  district  whence  the 
great  iron-works  of  Charleroi  and  Mons  are  supplied  with  ore.  Another 
branch  railway  runs  from  Charleroi  up  the  Sambre  to  the  French 
frontier  at  Erquelinnes  (near  Maubeuge),  where  it  is  met  by  the 
St-Quentin  line,  as  yet  uncompleted. 

The  commerce  of  the  province  is  composed  of  its  varied  industrial 
products — glass,  porcelain,  nottery,  salt,  spirits  distilled  from  grain, 
beer,  machinery,  nails,  woollen  stufEa,  linen,  lace,  Brussels  carpets  (the 
centra  of  which  manufooture  is  in  Tournay),  &c.  The  most  consider- 
able articles  of  export  are  coal,  iron,  and  lime,  which  are  transported 
by  canals  and  railroads  to  France  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  province  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  Mons,  Toumay, 
and  Charleroi,  which  are  subdivided  into  32  cantons  and  424  com- 
munes. The  principal  towns  are  the  following : — Ath.  Beawnont, 
in  the  south  of  the  province,  on  the  road  from  Mons  to  Chimay, 
stands  on  a  hill  commanding  an  extensive  vie^  over  a  very  diversified 
country,  the  surfituie  of  which  Ib  broken  by  steep  hUls,  and  limestone 
and  schistose  rocks.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  but  its  defences  were 
demolished  by  the  English  in  1691 :  population,  2100.  Binch,  W.  of 
Charleroi,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Haine,  is  a  well-built  walled  town, 
with  5500  inhabitants.  In  a  fine  square  ornamented  with  a  fountain, 
stand  a  church,  a  college,  and  an  hospital  The  principal  articles  of 
manufacture  are  hosiery,  leather,  cutlery,  glass,  tiles,  and  pottery. 
Braine-le-Comte,  at  the  junction  of  the  Brussels-Namur  and  Brussels- 
Valenciennes  railroads,  has  cotton-mills,  breweries,  dye-houses,  tan- 
yards,  oil-mills,  and  4500  inhabitants.  Charleroi,  a  strong  fortress  on 
the  Sambre^  19  miles  E.  from  Mons,  stands  on  the  Brussels-Namur 
railway,  and  has  8000  inhabitants.  The  fortifications  have  prevented 
the  town  from  extending,  but  the  immediate  neighbourhood  has  little 
short  of  100,000  inhabitants.  Charleroi  is  a  manufacturing  town  of 
extraordinary  activity ;  glass,  iron,  salt^  sugar,  leather,  nails,  woollen 
yam,  &c.,  are  among  its  products.  The  town  stands  in  a  most  exten- 
sive coal-field,  which  gives  employment  to  10,000  men,  and  yields 
annually  3,000,000  tons  of  coaL  The  number  of  smelting-fumaoes, 
iron-foundries,  and  nail-fiactories  in  the  surrounding  district  ii  very 
great  [Charlerol]  ChdteUt,  on  the  Sambre,  is  a  small  town, 
4  miles  E.  from  Charleroi,  with  8000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture 
cotton,  woollens,  pottery,  salt,  beer,  and  leather.  ChOvru,  a  small 
town  with  3100  inhabitants,  near  Ath,  has  important  linen  manufac- 
tures, breweries,  and  oil-miUs.  Chvmofff  stands  24  miles  S.  from 
Charleroi,  near  the  French  frontier ;  it  contains  a  college,  and  about 
4000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  numerous  iron- 
works and  coal-mines  of  the  vicinity.  There  is  a  castle  and  park  at 
Chimay,  and  several  breweries.  Enghien,  12  mUes  N.E.  from  Ath, 
contains  8800  inhabitantiw  The  town  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill :  it 
is  regularly  laid  out^  and  well  built ;  it  contains  a  college  and  an  hos- 
pital The  chftteau  of  the  Due  d'Aremberg,  which  was  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  park,  was  destroyed  at  the  first  French  revolution 
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The  park  still  remaiiu;  it  contains  a  temple,  to  which  seven  noble 
avenues  of  beech  and  chestnut-trees  converge.  Foniaine-C£vique,Q  miles 
E.  from  Charleroi,  contains  8000  inhabitants.  It  has  several  smelting- 
furnaces,  iron-foundries,  and  nail  and  hardware  manufactories.  Qoi- 
Belies,  a  town  with  5000  inhabitants,  stands  5  miles  K.  from  Charleroi : 
nail-making,  salt-refining,  and  glass-blowing  are  carried  on.  Woollen- 
cloth  and  hats  also  are  manufactured  here.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  the  neighbouring  coal-pits.  Near  GosseUes  is  0(11^, 
which  has  a  population  of  about  6000  in  the  commune,  who  are 
employed  chiefly  in  the  coal-pits  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cutlery. 
Ltmnes,  a  town  with  5000  inhabitants,  K.  of  Ath,  is  almost  sur- 
i*ounded  by  the  Dender.  This  is  a  place  of  much  trade.  The  neigh- 
bouring quarries  furnish  large  quantities  of  paving  and  building 
stone.  There  are  salt-refineries,  distilleries,  and  chicoiy-factories. 
The  other  chief  branches  of  traffic  are  coal,  wood,  and  oiL  I^euiey  10 
miles  E.  from  Toumay,  stands  near  the  source  of  the  Dender,  and 
has  6000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  bleaching, 
brewing,  an^  dyeing.  Mo^fs.  PHmwelz,  12  miles  £.  by  S.  from 
Toumay,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Schelde,  is  a  town  of  7000  inhabitants, 
who  are  principally  occupied  in  manufacturing  hosiery,  cotton  and 
woollen  cloths,  lime,  beer,  and  leather.  Moeulx,  a  small  town  contcdn- 
ing  2450  inhabitants,  is  situated  8  miles  N.R  firom  Mons.  The  castle 
of  Roeulx,  and  the  surrounding  gardens  and  grounds,  which  are  laid 
out  in  the  English  style,  are  much  admired.  St,'Qhi»lain,  a  small 
fortified  town  7  miles  W.  from  Mons,  in  the  middle  of  a  great  coal 
diatrict,  stands  on  the  Haine  and  the  Mons  Canal,  and  has  about  2000 
iuhabitants,  who  are  engaged  in  bleaching  linen,  tanning,  salt-refining, 
soap-boiling,  and  brewing.  St-Ghislain  is  a  station  on  the  railway 
from  Mons  to  Valenciennes.  Near  the  fortifications  is  a  modem 
village  called  Homu,  which  was  founded  in  1823,  and  is  buDt  with 
straight  streets  on  a  uniform  plan,  and  houses  all  of  the  same  height; 
it  numbers  about  4000  inhabitants,  who  are  employed  in  the  coal  and 
iron-mines  and  iron-works  of  the  neighbourhood.  Steam-engines  and 
Hteam  machinery  are  manufactured  here.  West  of  St-Qhislain  is 
BoussUf  a  station  on  the  same  railroad,  and  a  small  town  on  the 
Uaine,  with  about  3000  inhabitants  eiig^^  chiefly  in  the  export  of 
coals.  Soiffnies,  a  well-built  town  on  the  Sonne,  is  9  miles  N.  from 
Mods,  on  the  Brussels- Valenciennes  railroad,  and  contains  6500 
inhabitants.  Many  of  the  houses  are  large  and  handsome.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  old  ramparts.  The  church  of  St- Vincent  is  said  to 
be  the  oldest  building  in  the  province.  There  is  a  college  in  the 
town,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  seve- 
ral other  religious  and  charitable  establishments.  Beer,  spirits,  and 
leather  are  manufactured ;  and  the  large  limestone  quarries  here  are 
a  source  of  considerable  profit  Thuin,  on  the  Sambre,  10  miles  by 
railway  from  Charleroi  to  Erquelinnesi,  stands  partly  on  a  steep  rock, 
and  contains  4300  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the 
iron-mines  and  great  iron-works  in  the  vicinity.  Tournat.  Cour- 
ceUes,  5  miles  K.W.  from  Charleroi,  contains  3226  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  nails  and  table-linen.  J)ow;  8  miles  S.W.  from  Mons, 
has  a  population  of  about  6000,  many  of  whom  find  employment  in 
the  productive  coal-mines  and  iron-works  of  the  diskrict.  Fontenoy, 
an  inconsiderable  village,  4  miles  S.E.  from  Toumay,  is  historically 
famous  for  the  great  battle  fought  there  May  11,  1745,  between  the 
French  under  Marshal  Saxe,  and  the  allied  English,  Austrians,  and 
Dutch,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  15,000  men.  Jemmapes,  the  first  station  W.  of  Mons, 
on  the  railway  to  Valenciennes,  has  a  population  of  5000,  who  are 
employed  in  brewing,  tanning,  and  in  the  coal-mines.  It  is  celebrated 
for  the  victory  gained  on  the  6th  of  November,  1792,  over  the  Aus- 
trians, by  the  French  under  Dumouriez  and  the  Due  de  Chartres  (the 
late  Louis-Philippe),  and  which  led  to  the  conquest  of  Belgium. 
Jumetz,  3  miles  N.  from  Charleroi,  contains  6728  inhabitants,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  coal-mines  and  in  manufEUjturing  glass,  beer,  spirits, 
.  and  leather. 

HAINAULT,  FRENCH,  a  district  in  the  north-east  of  France, 
which  formed  with  the  Belgian  province'  of  Hainault  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  ancient  Nervii,  whose  capital  was  Bagacum,  now 
Bavay,  to  the  west  of  Maubeuge  in  the  department  of  NoRD.  It  was 
ceded  by  Spain  to  France  by  the  treaties  of  the  Pyrenees  (Nov.  7, 
1659)  and  Nimeguen  (Sept  17,  1678).  Valenciennes,  Maubeuge, 
Cond^^,  Bouchain,  Avesnes,  Le-Quesnoy,  and  Landrecies  were  the 
principal  towns  of  this  district^  which  is  now  included  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Nord. 

HAINBURQ.    [Ewa] 

HAINES,  a  river  in  eastern  Africa,  which  traverses  the  countries 
comprehended  on  our  maps  under  the  name  of  Zanguebar.  It  flows 
through  an  extensive  valley  separated  by  a  series  of  sand-hiUs  from 
the  coast  south  of  Magadoxo,  and  filled  with  alluvial  soil  of  great 
fertility.  The  river,  it  is  supposed,  originates  in  the  high  countries 
which  surrotmd  the  most  southern  affluents  of  the  AbaL  Lieutenant 
Christopher  was  informed  that  north  of  4'  N,  lat  the  river  is  already 
considerable.  He  visited  it  at  Girddi,  a  town  situated  22  miles  north- 
west of  Magadoxo,  inhabited  by  more  than  7000  persons,  and  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  fields,  on  which  Indian  com  and  millet  yield 
such  abundant  crops  that  laiige  quantities  are  exported  to  Hadramaut 
and  Oman.  The  river  was  here  about  200  feet  wide,  and  too  deep  to 
be  forded  in  the  dry  season.    From  this  place  the  Haines  runs  nearly 


parallel  to  the  coast^  at  a  distance  of  from  4  to  20  miles,  and 
numerous  villages  are  found  on  its  banks,  surrounded  by  extensive 
fields  irrigated  from  the  river.  The  volume  of  water  carried  down 
decreases  considerably  in  consequence  of  this  irrigation,  and  is  less 
at  the  most  southern  point  where  it  was  seen  by  Lieutenant  Christo- 
pher, which  was  due  north  of  the  town  of  Brava,  where  it  was  only 
from  70  to  150  feet  broad,  but  from  10  to  15  feet  deep.  From  this 
place  the  river  continues  in  a  south-western  direction,  and  terminates, 
according  to  the  natives,  in  an  extensive  lake  said  to  be  unfathomable: 
This  lake  is  about  60  miles  from  the  eastern  banks  of  the  river  Jubb, 
or  Gkvind,  and  perhaps  not  much  mora  than  20  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  broad  alluvial  tract  traversed  by  the  Haines 
River  are  a  mixture  of  Somaulis,  Ghdlas,  and  negroes,  among  which  a 
small  number  of  Arabs  aro  settled.  (Christopher,  in  London  Geograph. 
Journal^  vol.  xiv.) 

HAL.    [Bbabaitt,  South.] 

HALAS.    rCuMANLi-] 

HALBERSTADT,  a  town  in  Prussia,  in  the  government  of  Magde- 
burg, is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Holzemme  a  feeder  of  the 
Bode,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Saale,  m  51**  53'  55"  N.  lat, 
11*  3'  53"  K  long.,  80  miles  by  railway  S.W.  from  Magdeburg,  and 
has  about  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  an  ancient  city,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Cherusci ;  though  the  actual  date  of  its  foundation  is 
unknown.  It  became  a  bishop's  see  in  804.  The  most  ancient  part 
is  the  Dom  Platz  (Cathedral  Square),  formerly  a  castle.  In  1179  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  was  burnt  by  Henry  the  Lion;  it  was  rebuilt 
in  1203  and  surrounded  with  ramparts.  In  the  Thirty  Tears'  War  it 
made  a  brave  resLstance;  in  the  Seven  Tears'  War  the  French 
destroyed  the  gates  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ramparts.  In  1809 
Duke  William  of  Brunswick-Oels  stormed  the  city,  and  made  prisoners 
of  the  whole  Westphalian  garrison  under  Count  Wellingerode.  la 
1813  the  Westphalian  General  Ochs,  who  was  posted  hero  with  20,000 
men  and  14  pieces  of  cannon,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Russian 
general  Czemitscheff,  who  took  1000  of  his  men  and  many  officers 
prisoners.  The  streets  of  Halberstadt  aro  for  the  most  part  long, 
broad,  and  tolerably  straight  It  has  various  manufacturMy  and  a 
considerable  trade.  It  is  Uie  seat  of  a  high  court  of  justice,  and  has 
a  diocesan  school,  with  a  library  of  8000  volumes,  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  and  a  collection  of  instruments ;  a  gymnasium,  a  seminary 
for  schoolmasters,  a  literary  society,  several  charitable  foundations, 
&c  Thero  aro  seven  Lutheran  churohea,  two  Calvinist^  three  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  and  a  very  handsome  synagogue.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  churches  aro  those  of  Unsero  Liebe  Frau  (Our 
Dear  Lady's),  which  is  in  the  Byzantine  style  and  was  completed  in 
1003 ;  and  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Stephen,  built  in  the  noblest 
style  of  the  15th  century— it  is  412  feet  long,  72  feet  wide,  and  94 
feet  high  inside,  and  has  32  altars.  The  cathedral  contains  several 
valuable  pictures  as  well  as  interesting  antiquities  and  some  paintings 
on  glass.  The  town  has  also  a  handsome  town-hall  and  a  theatre. 
The  industrial  products  of  Halberstadt  comprise  woollen  stufiEs,  leather, 
carpets,  linen,  gloves,  starch,  tobacco,  soap,  &c.  Thero  are  also 
many  broweries,  large  oil-mills,  and  an  active  trade  in  com  and 
wool 

HALEa    [Aleppo.! 

HALES  OWEN,  Worcestershiro,  a  market-town  and  borough,  in 
the  parish  of  Hales  Owen,  is  situated  m  52**  32'  N.  lat.,  2''  5'  W.  long., 
distant  36  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  Shrowsbury,  and  117  miles  N.W. 
from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Hales 
Owen  in  1851  was  2412.  The  Hving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
and  diocese  of  Woroester. 

The  town  of  Hales  Owen  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley,  and 
contains  many  good  houses.  The  parish  church  is  a  fine  building, 
with  a  handsome  spiro  supported  by  four  arches.  The  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  chapels.  In  Hales  Owen  are 
a  Free  school,  founded  about  1652,  which  has  an  income  of  above 
IQOl,  a  year,  and  had  60  scholars  in  1853 ;  National  schools,  and  an 
Infant  schooL  Kails  and  hardware  aro  extensively  made.  The 
market^y  is  Monday ;  fairs  aro  held  on  Easter  Monday  and  Whit- 
Monday.  Some  remains  exist  of  an  abbey  of  Pnemonstratenaian 
canons,  built  in  the  roign  of  King  John.  Near  Hales  Owen  is  the 
Leasowes,  the  birth-place  and  residence  of  the  poet  Shenstone,  and 
the  grounds  of  whidi  wero  arranged  by  him.  Shenstone  was  buried 
in  Hales  Owen  churchyard,  and  the  church  contains  a  monument  to 
his  memory. 

HALESWORTH,  Su£Eblk,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Hales- 
worth,  is  situated  in  52**  21'  N.  kt,  1**  SO'  K  long.,  31  miles  N.E.  by 
K.  from  Ipswich,  and  100  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  town  of  Halesworth  in  1851  was  2529.  The  living 
is  a  rectoiy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk  and  diocese  of  Norwich. 
The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out ;  the  stroets  aro  wide  and  lighted 
with  gas.  A  small  river,  a  feeder  of  the  Blyth,  runs  through  the 
town,  up  to  which  the  Blyth  and  its  affluent  have  been  made 
navigable,  and  wherries  from  Southwold  come  to  the  quay.  Agri- 
cultural produce  ia  exported,  and  coal,  lime,  and  general  merchandise 
aro  imported.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  gothio  building. 
Thero  aro  chapels  for  Independents^  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists; National  and  British  schools,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  literary 
institute.     A  county  court  is  held.     Malting  is  very  extensively 
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earned  on.    The  market^  which  is  the  laxgest  corn-market  in  Soffolki 
ifl  held  on  Tuesday.    {ChtiMnunieaiun^fram  MaUtworth.) 

HALIFAX,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town,  munidpalj 
and  pariiameatary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
pariah  of  Halifax,  is  situated  in  58°  ii'  N.  laK,  and  l"*  52'  W.  long., 
distant  4S  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  York,  197  miles  N.W.  by  K.  from 
London  by  road,  and  217  miles  by  the  North-Western  and  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  railways.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851 
was  33,582 ;  the  population  of  the  entire  parish  was  149,257.  The 
borough  is  goyemed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors,  and 
returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  liring  of 
Halifax  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Crayen  and  diocese 
of  Ripon.  Halifax  Poor-Law  Union  contains  20  townships  and 
ehapdriesy  with  an  area  of  51,624  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
120,942. 

The  parish  of  Halifax  is  one  of  the  largest  in  England,  being  75,740 
acres  in  extent,  and  includes  23  towiuhips  and  ohapelrie&  The 
borough  comprises  the  township  of  Halifax  and  parts  of  the  townships 
of  Norfchowram  and  Soothowram.  In  1848  the  borough  was  incor- 
porated by  royal  charter.  The  town,  which  is  almost  wholly  sur- 
rounded by  hiJls,  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  dediyity  of  an 
eminence  which  rises  to  a  considerable  height  aboye  the  riyer  Hebble. 
The  Hebble  flows  through  the  eastern  parts  of  the  town,  and  falls  into 
the  Calder.  Halifax  is  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  an  ample 
supply  of  water  from  reseryoirs  near  the  town.  Many  great  improve- 
ments haye  been  effected  of  late  years ;  and  the  town  generally  has  a 
handsome  appearance. 

The  parish  church  of  Halifax  is  a  handsome  and  spacious  edifice, 
erected  at  different  dates.  Trinity  diuroh  is  a  handsome  Qrecian 
buUding,  with  Ionic  pilasters,  and  an  elegant  tower  surmounted  by  a 
dome  :  it  was  built  in  1795.  St  James's  church,  built  in  1831,  is  in 
.  the  pseudo-gothio  style,  with  turrets  at  the  west  end.  Besides  these 
there  are  upwards  of  20  churches  in  the  parish.  The  other  places  of 
worship  are  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  which  was  built  in  1836, 
three  chapels  for  Independents,  two  each  for  Baptist^  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  New  Connexion  Methodists,  and  one  Mch  for  Primi- 
tive Methodists,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians.  The  number  of  schools 
within  the  bounds  of  Halifax  Poor>Law  Union  in  1851  was  239,  of 
which  68  were  public  schools  with  9469  scholars,  and  171  were  private 
schools  with  5501  scholars.  The  number  of  Sunday  schools  was  136 
with  23,644  scholars,  of  which  32,  with  5916  scholars,  were  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Established  Church.  Heath  Grammar 
school,  founded  in  1585,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about 
2702.  a  year,  and  had  60  scholars  in  1853.  In  1851  there  wejre  19 
evening  schooLs  for  adults  with  724  pupils,  and  13  literary  and  scien- 
tific institutions,  with  about  2300  members,  and  about  14,000  volumes 
in  their  librariea  The  infirmaxy  is  a  very  noble  building;  ihe  first 
stone  was  laid  in  September  1886.  It  affords  medical  and  surgical 
assistance  both  to  in  and  out-door  patients.  The  public  baths  are  of 
a  superior  class.  There  are  assembly-rooms  and  a  theatre.  Halifax 
possesses  a  savings  bank.    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

Halifax  ranks  next  to  Leeds  and  Bradford  as  a  seat  of  the  woollen 
and  worsted  manufactures.  Its  ample  supply  of  water  power ;  its 
proximity  to  Manchester  and  Leeds;  an  abundant  supply  of  coal; 
its  inland  navigation  by  means  of  the  Rochdale  Canal,  and  the  rivers 
Calder  and  Hebble;  and  its  central  position  with  respect  to  the 
leading  lines  of  railway,  haye  cfombioed  to  increase  the  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  importance  of  Halifax.  In  an  early  period 
of  the  history  of  the  woollen  manufiacture,  a  peculiar  local  law,  known 
AS  the  Halifax  Qibbet  law,  was  enacted  for  the  protection  of  clothiers 
from  the  depredations  to  which  their  goods  were  exposed  during  the 
process  of  manufacture.  The  magistrates  were  invested  with  power 
to  inflict  capital  punishment  on  all  persons  who  stole  property  of  the 
value  of  thirteen  pence  halfpenny  within  the  liberties  or  precincts  of 
the  forest  of  Hardwick.  The  felon  was  to  be  deliberately  and  publicly 
tried  by  a  jury  consisting  of  the  frith-burghers  within  the  liberty,  who 
could  only  convict  however  if  the  culprit  were  taken  in  the  act  of 
tiueving ;  i£  the  stolen  goods  were  found  on  him ;  or  on  his  own  confes- 
sion. On  the  first  market-day  following  the  conviction  he  was  executed 
by  means  of  an  instrument  somewhat  resembling  the  guillotineL  The 
chief  articles  manufactured  at  Halifax  are  worsted  stufBf^  including 
shaUoons,  tammies,  calamancoes,  duroys,  everlastings,  .moreens,  shags, 
serges,  merinos;  also  baizes,  narrow  and  broad  cloths^  and  kersey- 
meresL  Bombesins,  crapes,  damasks,  and  other  fabrics  composed  of  silk 
and  worsted,  are  also  made,  and  the  cotton  manufacture  is  extensiyely 
carried  on.  A  amaU  portion  of  the  population  is  employed  in  making 
null-machinery  and  wool-oardsL  Several  paper-xniUs  and  a  large 
carpet  manufactory  are  in  the  parish.  Coal,  slate,  and  freestone  are 
extenaively  raised.    There  is  a  large  trade  in  com. 

A  weekly  market  ia  held  on  Saturday,  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  woollen 
doth.  The  Piece  Hall,  which  was  erected  in  1779  by  the  shalloon 
and  other  worsted  manufacturers,  at  a  cost  of  12,000/.,  is  a  large 
quadrsngnlar  stone  building.  It  contains  315  apartments  for  the 
reception  of  goods.  .Fairs  are  held  on  June  24th,  and  the  first  Satur- 
day in  November,  for  cattle,  horses,  fta 

Daniel  I>e  Foe  resided  in  Halifax  when  he  wrote  Robinson  Crusoe; 
and  Sir  William  Herschel  was  for  some  time  oiganist  at  the  parish 
ehurbb.    AidiUahop  Tillotson  was  bom  at  Haughend    Sterne  Mills 


perpetuate  the  local  remomberanoe  of  the  family  of  Laurence  Stemci 
Throughout  the  parish  are  numerous  villages;  also  many  fine 
mansions,  the  residences  of  opulent  £Bmilie& 

(ChmmwUeaUonfrinn  HaUfax,) 

HALIFAX,  a  dty,  sea-port,  and  the  capital  of  the  colony  of  Novfi 
Scotia,  is  situated  in  44''  40'  N.  lat.,  QZ"*  38'  W.  long.,  on  the  west  sade 
of  a  deep  inlet  of  the  sea  called  Halifax  Harbour,  wUoh  extends  several 
miles  inland  on  t'he  south-east  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  iarvoss  one  of 
the  finest  ports  on  the  eastern  side  of  America.  The  town  m  bnilt  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  the  harbour  in  front  of  it,  where  £bipc 
usually  anchor,  is  a  mile  wide ;  higher  up,  the  inlet  coctraots  to  a 
quarter  of  a  mQe,  and  then  suddenly  expands  into  a  c&pscsone  bay 
called  Bedford  Sarin,  which  comprises  an  area  of  10  square  miles,  is 
completely  land-locked,  is  easily  accessible,  has  deep  water  throughout, 
and  could  accommodate  the  whole  navy  of  Qreat  Britam.  Halifax  is 
the  principal  naval  station  in  British  America.  It  is  defended  by 
forts  and  batteries;  it  has  a  dockyard  which  covers  an  area  of 
14  acres,  and  a  well^ppointed  naval  arsenal  Mail  steamers  run 
between  Liverpool,  Halifax,  and  Boston  eveiy  alternate  week,  Halifax 
being  regarded  as  the  intermediate  port  between  Liverpool  and 
Boston.  There  is  r^ular  communication  b^  canal  with  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  by  steamers  and  sailiog-yesselB  with  all  the  great  ports  of 
Canada,  the  United  States,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  and  the 
West  Indies.  Halifax  imports  the  native  products  of  the  West  Indies 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  manufactures  of  Qreat  Britain :  and 
exports  dried  and  pickled  fish,  lumber,  flour,  cattle,  whale  and  seal- 
oil,  and  furs.  The  estimated  value  of  the  imports  in  1851  was  as 
follows  -.—From  Great  Britain,  401,0222. ;  North  American  Colonies, 
181,549/.;  West  Indies,  73852.;  other  British  colonies,  15,0002.; 
United  States  of  America,  223,8852.;  foreign  states,  165,3932. ;— total, 
994,1842.  The  exports  for  the  year  amounted  to  819,7202.  The 
exports  included  243,847  quintals  of  codfish,  92,484  barrels  of  mackerel, 
56,281  barrels  of  herrings,  7046  boxes  of  smoked  herrings,  5979 
barrels  of  salmon,  and  5985  casks  of  fish-oil  The  shipping  inwards 
during  1851  amounted  in  all  to  1123  vessels  of  147,600  tons,  em- 
ploying 10,630  men.  The  total  shipping  outwards  was  1016  ships 
of  133,864  tons,  manned  by  10,001  seamen.  The  town  is  regularly 
laid  out,  and  has  a  handsome  appearance,  though  the  houses  are 
mostly  .of  wood.  The  population  of  Halifax  county  in  1851  was 
39,112,  of  which  the  city  probably  contains  about  four-fifths.  In  the 
county  there  were  74  places  of  worship.  The  respective  numbers  of 
adherents  of  the  six  principal  religious  denominations  were  as 
follows:— Roman  Catholics,  13,317;  Church  of  England,  10,245; 
Presbyterians,  6804;  Baptists,  3525;  Methodists,  2467;  Congrega- 
tionalkta,  515.  Among  the  places  of  worship  in  the  dty  is  a  large 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  The  Province  Building,  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  a  well-built  edifice  of  freestone,  140  feet  long,  70 
feet  wide,  and  42  feet  high,  contains  the-  chambers  of  meeting 
for  the  legislative  bodies,  the  custom-house,  the  offices  of  the  pro- 
vincial  government,  and  the  superior  law-courts.  The  other  principal 
public  buildings  are^-the  court-house,  the  exchange^  assembly-rooms, 
theatre,  prison,  workhouse,  Dalhousie  College,  and  several  pubUo 
schools. 

HALL.     [Jaxt;  Tirol.] 

HALLAMSHIRE.     [Tobkshibb.] 

HALLATON.    [Lbioistbbshhuc  ] 

HALLE,  a  town  on  tiie  Saale,  in  the  district  of  Merseberg,  pro* 
vinoe  of  Saxony,  in  Prussia,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Thurin- 
gian  railway  with  the  line  to  Magdebuiig  and  Leipzig,  53  miles  S.S.E. 
from  the  former  dty,  20  miles  N.W.  from  the  latter :  population, 
including  the  suburbs, -about  30,000.  It  is  cdebrated  chiefly  for  its 
salt-works,  and  as  the  seat  of  the  Frederick  University.  It  consists 
of  three  towni^  namdy,  Halle  itself  with  five  subuirbe^  and  Glaucha 
and  Neumarkty  which  haye  magistrates  of  their  own.  The  town  is 
old,  and  surrounded  by  wall&  The  university  was  founded  in  1694, 
and  by  a  decree  of  the  king  of  Prussia  was  united  in  1817  with  that 
of  Wittenberg.  It  has  always  maintained  a  yery  high  character,  and 
has  a  nmnber  of  sdentifio  institutions  connected  with  it,  such  as  the 
botanic  garden,  a  museum,  theological  and  philological  seminaries,  a 
medical,  chirurgical,  and  clinical  Institution  for  suxgery,  midwifery, 
ftc,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a  chemical  laboratory,  an  observatory,  a 
mining  institution  with  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  &e.  There  are  four 
fiumltisft-*-Prote8tant  theology,  law,  medidne,  and  philosophy;  the 
number  of  professors  and  teachers  is  69 ;  the  number  of  students 
in  1850  was  693.  Halle  has  also  two  gymnasia,  or  high  schools — the 
Psedagogium,  with  16  professors  and  101  students ;  and  the  Franksche 
Stiftung,  witii  25  teachers  and  388  pupils.  The  university  library 
consists  of  90,000  yolumes.  Although  the  town  is  on  the  whole 
an  ill-built  place,  there  are  several  remarkable  buildings,  among 
which  are  St.  Mary's  church,  built  in  the  gothie  style  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury ;  St  Ulrich's  church,  built  in  1339 ;  that  of  St  Maurice,  of  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century ;  the  cathedral,  built  in  1520-23 ;  the  red 
tower,  in  tiie  market-place ;  and  the  town-hall  The  ancient  castle, 
called  Moritzberg,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  archbishops  of  Mag- 
deburg^ was  leduoed  to  a  ruinous  condition  in  the  Thirty  Tears'  War, 
and  only  a  wing  of  it  now  remains,  which  has  been  converted  into  a 
Cslvimst  bhurdi.  In  the  GHaudia  suburb  there  is  an  orphan  asylum, 
founded  by  a  professor  named  Franke,  who  gave  name  also  to  ths 
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tUftung,  or  institute,  aboye  named,  which  forms  part  of  the  fonndation. 
Besidtf  the  gymnattum  and  large  schools  for  the  poor,  it  contains  a 
medical  laboratory  and  Bible-printing  establishment  A  bronae  statue 
of  the  founder,  by  Rauch,  is  erected  in  front  of  the  building.  Halle 
possesses  many  charitable  institutions.  The  manufactures  of  Halle 
comprise  woollen  stuffs,  silk,  leather,  hosiery,  buttons,  hardware,  and 
starch ;  but  the  most  important  industrial  product  is  salt,  made  from 
the  brine-springs  dose  to  the  town,  to  the  amount  of  ahout  800,000 
cwi  annually.     Halle  is  the  seat  of  a  mining  board. 

HALLE,  or  HALLEIN,  in  the  circle  of  Salzburg,  in  Austria,  with 
fiOOO  inhabitants,  has  extensive  salt-works,  which  pi>oduce  annually 
450,000  cwt.  of  salt 

HALSTEAD,  Essex,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Halstead,  is  situated  in  51''  57'  N.  lat,  0*"  38' 
E.  long.,  distant  17  miles  N.N.E.  from  Chelmsford,  and  46  miles 
y.E.  by  E.  from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  Halstead  in 
1851  was  5658.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Col- 
chester and  diocese  of  Rochester.  Halstead  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
1 6  parishes,  with  an  area  of  36,688  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
19,028. 

Halstead  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  gravelly  eminence 
rising  from  the  river  Colne,  and  consists  of  the  main  street,  which 
runs  along  the  high  road  from  London  to  Norwich,  and  of  some 
smaller  streets.  The  town  is  lighted  vrith  gas.  There  is  a  newly- 
erected  market-house  and  town-halL  The  parish  church  is  Urge,  and 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  county.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  perpendicular 
style :  the  chancel  is  decorated.  It  has  been  almost  wholly  rebuilt 
within  the  last  five  yeara  The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  a  hand- 
some edifice  in  the  early  English  style,  erected  in  1844  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  Independents  and  Baptists  have  two  chapels  each,  and  the 
QuiJiers  have  a  place  of  worship  reoently  erected.  Lady  Mary  Ram- 
se/s  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1594,  had  20  scholars  in  1852. 
The  school  endowment  provides  202.  a  year  for  the  master,  with  a 
convenient  house.  There  are  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools, 
a  mechanics  literary  institute,  and  a  savings  bank.  There  is  a  manu- 
factory for  crape,  silk,  and  velvet.  Brick-making,  the  paper  manu- 
facture, and  straw-platting  ore  carried  on.  Petty  sessions  and  a 
county  court  are  held.  Tuesday  is  the  market-day:  the  market 
here  is  important  for  com.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  6th  and  Octo- 
ber 29th. 

HALTON.  [Cheshire.] 
-  HALTWHI8TLE,  Northumberland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Haltwhistle,  is  situated  on  an 
eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  South  Tyne  River,  in  64''  59'  N.  lat, 
2**  27'  W.  long.,  distant  88  miles  W.  from  Newcastle,  284  miles 
N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  315  miles  by  the  Great  Northern, 
and  York  Newcastle  and  Berwick  railways.  The  population  of  the 
township  in  1851  was  1420.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  with  two  cura- 
cies annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Northumberland  and  diocese  of 
Durham.  Haltwhistle  Poor-Law  Union  contains  17  parisbes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  112,687  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
7240. 

The  town  of  Haltwhistle  consists  of  a  principal  street  extending 
along  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  road,  and  of  some  smaller  streets. 
The  houses  are  poor  and  irregularly  built  Besides  the  parish  church 
there  are  ptlaces  of  worship  for  English  Presbyterians  and  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  an  Endowed  Charity  school  Petty 
seesionB  and  a  county  court  are  held.  The  market-day  is  Thursday  : 
fairs  are  held  on  May  14th  and  November  22nd;  a  tryst  for  cattle  is 
held  on  September  17th.  The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  baize ; 
linen-weaving,  brewing,  brick-making,  and  dyeing  are  carried  on. 

(Commvmcaium  frwn  ffcUiwhitUe.) 

HALYS,  RIVER.    [Anatolia.] 

HAM,  EAST  AND  WEST.    [West  Ham.] 

HAMADAN.    [Ecbatana.] 

HAMBATO.    [Ecuadob.] 

HAMBLEDON,  Surrey,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  of  Hambledon,  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  spot  near  the 
south  border  of  the  county,  in  51"  8'  N.  lat,  0**  37'  W.  long.,  distant 
8  miles  a  by  W.  from  Quildford,  and  37  miles  S.W.  from  London. 
The  population  of  the  parish  of  Hambledon  in  1851  was  586,  of  whom 
196  were  in  the  Union  workhouse.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Hambledon  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  16  parishes,  with  an  area  of  58,810  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  18,549.  ^  ^ 

HAMBLEDON.    [Haicfshibb.] 

HAMBURG,  a  great  commercial  city  in  Germany,  the  capital  of  a 
small  republic  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  53*"  32'  51"  N.  lat, 
r  58'  33"  E.  long^,  and  has,  including  the  suburbs  of  St  George  and 
St  Paul,  148,774  inhabitants.  The  origin  of  this  city  is  attributed 
to  Charlemagne.  Its  site  is  an  elevated  spot  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Elbe  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Alster,  and  about  75  miles  from 
the  German  Ocean.  Though  at  first  merely  the  resort  of  fishermen, 
it  had  attained  considerable  oommercisi  importance  at  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  centuxy.  In  the  13th  century  it  concurred  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Hanseatio  League.  Till  1500  it  was  confined  to  the  space 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  east  bank  of  the  Alster;  but  the  right  bank  of 
the  latter  was  gradually  built  upon,  and  the  walls  were  extended  so  as  to 


inclose  the  new  part  of  the  town.  The  actual  fortifications  of  the  city 
were  thus  extended  to  about  4  miles  in  droumference,  and  were  not 
further  enlarged  after  this  time,  though  some  outworks  were  made 
and  a  fortified  line  was  formed  inclosing  the  suburb  of  St  George. 
The  kings  of  Denmark  claiming  the  sovereignty  as  counts  of  Holstein, 
Hamburg  was  obliged  at  different  times  to  avert  a  threatened  attack 
by  the  payment  of  large  sums,  tUl  a  convention  with  the  house  of 
Holstein  in  1768  removed  all  difficulties.  In  1770  the  claim  of  Ham- 
burg to  the  rights  of  a  free  city  of  the  empire  (which  daim  had  been 
long  resisted  by  the  kings  of  Denmark  as  counts  of  Holstein)  was 
confirmed  by  the  emperor.  The  possession  of  the  cathedral  had  been 
always  claimed  by  the  archbishops  of  Bremen,  but  it  ¥ra8  assigned 
by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648  to  Sweden,  and  afterwards  passed 
to  Hanover  vnth  the  duchy  of  Bremen.  In  1802  the  cathedral  and 
all  the  property  hitherto  belonging  to  Hanover  in  the  city  and  territory 
were  finally  assigned  to  Hamburg,  and  its  independence  still  further 
secured.  Its  misfortunes  commenced  with  the  occupation  of  Ebmover 
in  1803  by  the  French,  who  seized  Riteebiittel,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  to  prevent  English  ships  from  entering  the  river.  By  the  English 
blockade  of  the  Elbe  in  1803,  the  commerce  of  Hamburg  was  para- 
lysed, and  its  direct  maritime  trade  interrupted.  Large  sums  were 
extorted  from  the  city  during  the  French  occupation.  At  the  end  of 
1810  it  was  incorporated  with  the  French  empire  as  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Bouohes-d'Elbe.  In  1813  the  French  evacuated  the 
city,  which  was  militarily  occupied  by  a  Russian  corps;  the  old  con- 
stitution was  restored ;  a  burgher  guard  of  7000  men  was  formed,  2000 
of  the  inhabitants  volunteered  to  join  the  allies,  and  the  Russians  re- 
paired the  fortifications,  which  had  been  partly  razed.  But  the  French 
soon  returned'  and  attacked  the  city  on  the  side  of  the  Elbe.  The 
Russians  being  too  weak  vrithdrew,  and  Marshal  Davoust  and  General 
Vandamme  entered  Hamburg,  and  imposed  a  contribution  of  two  mil- 
lions sterling ;  being  afterwards  besieged,  they  drove  out  40,000  inha- 
bitants in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  seised  the  treasure  deposited  in  the 
bank,  amounting  to  about  700,000^  sterling.  On  the  26th  of  May  1814, 
the  French  having  evacuated  the  town,  the  old  constitution  was  again 
restored,  and  on  the  8th  of  June  1815  Hamburg  joined  the  German 
Confederation  as  a  free  Hanseatic  city.  The  public  spirit  of  the  inha- 
bitants, its  internal  resources,  and  its  favourable  situation  for  commerce 
have  since  then  gradually  restored  its  former  prosperity.  A  great  cala- 
mity befell  the  city  in  1842.  On  the  5th  of  May  in  that  year  a  dreadful 
fire  broke  out,  which  destroyed  61  streets  and  120  lanes,  passages,  and 
courts,  and  left  about  20,000  of  the  population  houseless.  A  oniTersal 
sympathy  was  felt  for  this  disaster  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world, 
which  poured  in  contributions  for  the  sufferers,  amounting  altogether 
to  nearly  400,000^  sterling.  Hamburg  was  occupied  by  an  Austrian 
force  in  1851,  during  the  disputes  between  Holstein  and  Denmark. 

The  territory  of  Hamburg,  including  the  area  of  the  city  (which  is 
nearly  an  oval  4  miles  in  droumference),  is  150  square  miles,  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Elbe  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  Danish  terri- 
tories. It  has  likewise  some  islsnds  in  the  Elbe,  some  parcels  of  land 
on  the  Hanoverian  side  of  the  river,  and  the  bailiwick  of  Ritzebiittel 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  in  which  is  the  harbour  of  Cuxhaven. 
Conjointly  with  Liibeck  it  has  the  bailivrick  of  Beigedorfi^  and 
the  distncts  called  the  Yierliinden,  16  miles  from  Hamburg,  with 
10,000  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the  city  in  1850  was  115,886 ; 
of  the  St  George  suburb,  16,731 ;  of  the  St  Paul  suburb,  16,157; 
and  of  the  country  parts,  39,300,  making  the  total  population  of  the 
republic  amount  to  188,074.    The  great  majority  are  Lutherans. 

The  constitution  is  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  and  democracy.  The 
Senate  (previous  to  certain  changes  made  in  1848,  and  to  be  noticed 
presently)  consisting  of  4  burgomasters  (chosen  for  life),  and  24 
senators,  vrith  4  syndics  and  4  secretaries,  had  the  executive  power, 
and  the  sole  right  of  proposing  laws ;  but  no  laws  could  be  made  and 
no  taxes  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  citizens  in  common  halt 
The  citizens  are  divided  into  5  parishes,  each  of  which  chose  36  mem- 
bers to  the  council  of  180,  from  which  was  chosen  a  board  of  60,  and 
out  of  that  the  15  elders  or  aldermen.  For  the  administration  of 
justice  there  are  various  trib'unals.  In  the  last  resort  the  decision  is 
with  the  High  Court  of  Appeal  for  all  the  free  cities,  sitting  at  Liibeck. 
In  the  Gterman  diet  Hamburg  has  one  vote  in  the  deliberations,  bat  in 
the  select  council  it  has  a  vote  only  in  conjunction  vrith  Liibeck,  Bremen, 
and  Frankfurt  Its  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation  is 
1298  men,  and  its  contribution  to  the  general  fund  129  fiorins  per 
annum.  It  has  also  an  admirably*organised  burgher  guard  of  9000 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery. 

A  constituent  assembly  dected  in  1848  proceeded  to  conooct  a 
new  constitution,  to  which  when  completed  the  Senate  made  different 
objections ;  and  it  was  resolved  by  the  dtiaens,  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Senate,  and  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  the  assembly,  to  submit 
this  draught  of  a  constitution  to  the  revision  of  a  committee  composed 
of  four  senators  and  five  citizena  The  council  of  60  and  the  bourgeoisie 
agreed  to  the  changes  proposed  by  this  committee,  the  principal  points 
of  which  are  as  follows : — 1.  A  senate  of  15,  of  whom  7  must  be 
acquainted  with  law  and  finance,  and  6  must  be  merchants :  2,  A  dvic 
body  of  192  members,  96  chosen  from  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  48  from  the  landed  proprietors  by  landholders  paying  a  certain 
amount  of  taxation,  and  48  named  by  the  different  authorities  aa 
representatives  of  the  tribunals,  commerce,  manufacture,  educatiotn. 
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finance,  fto. :  8.  A  oommittee  of  20,  named  by  ,the  civic  body  from 
among  its  own  memben  to  assist  the  Senate  in  matters  of  urgency 
and  difficulty :  4,  Annually  elected  burgomasters,  none  of  whom  in 
rase  of  re-election  can  retam  office  for  more  than  two  successive  yeara 
There  are  now  only  three  burgomasters.  The  first,  chosen  by  the 
Senate  and  by  a  secret  vote,  presides  in  the  Senate ;  the  second  burgo- 
master  is  sixnilarly  elected  by  the  Senate ;  the  third  is  chosen  by  the 
citizens. 

In  the  part  of  the  town  that  escaped  boming  in  1842,  as  in  most 
of  the  old  fortified  towns  of  Germany,  the  streets  are  in  general 
narrow,  irregular,  and  dark ;  the  houses  old-fiuhionod  and  awkward, 
and  yet  not  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  antiquity.  In  modem  times 
handsome  houses  have  been  erected  in  some  streets,  but  they  are 
exoeptions.  From  the  number  of  canals  that  intersect  it,  the  anti- 
quated form  of  its  houses,  and  the  trees  that  grow  along  the  streets, 
the  old  part  of  Hamburg  greatly  resembles  a  Dutch  town. 

In  the  part  devastated  by  the  fire  of  1842  a  complete  system  of 
drainage  has  been  executed ;  a  latge  extent  of  marshy  ground  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe  filled  up  and  raised  with  the  rubbish  of  the 
old  buildings ;  the  whole  space  laid  out  upon  a  regular  plan ;  and  a 
great  part  of  it  covered  wim  streets  and  warehouses.  The  finest  new 
buildings  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alster  and  round  the  small 
lake  which  it  forms  within  the  city.  Many  of  these  buildings  are 
hige,  with  granite  foundations,  and  superstructures  of  brick  and 
stucco.  ^  The  styles  of  the  houses  are  various — Lombard,  Gothic, 
Florentine,  ftc,  which,  combined  in  one  view,  form  groups  of  domestic 
architecture  almost  unrivalled  for  beauty  and  extent.  The  finest 
hotels  are  built  round  the  Alster.  Lake,  and  here  is  an  arcade  of  great 
architectural  beauty.  A  new  Rathhaus,  or  town-hall,  is  being  ereoted 
on  one  side  of  a  square  facing  the  Exchange.  The  churches  of  St. 
Nicholas  and  St.  Peter,  destroyed  by  the  fire,  are  being  rebuilt  The 
Borse,  or  Elxehange,  which  escaped  the  conflagration  though  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  burnings  houses,  is  a  stuccoed  brick  building  of  great 
beauty.  The  central  part  forms  a  hall  48  paces  long  and  26  paces 
wide,  exclusive  of  the  colonnade,  which  is  double  at  each  end  and 
treble  at  the  sidea  A  broad  gallery  runs  round  the  hall,  communi- 
cating with  reading  and  refreshment  rooms,  a  bank,  library,  Ac  The 
board  of  trade  holds  its  sittings  in  this  building.  The  city  has  a  fine 
theatre,  one  of  the  laxgeet  in  Germany,  and  throughout  the  city  there 
are  numerous  public  ball-rooms. 

Hamburg  is  not  distinguished  for  ecclesiastical  buildings.  The 
number  of  churches  has  been  considerably  reduced:  the  ancient 
cathedral  was  pulled  down  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  ceded  to  Ham- 
buig,  and  since  the  peace  four  or  five  smaller  churches  have  been 
demolished.  The  church  of  St  Gertrude,  consumed  in  1842,  is  we 
believe  not  to  be  rebuilt  Of  the  eight  or  nine  churches  that  still 
remain  tbe  most  worthy  of  notice  is  the  great  church  of  St  Michael, 
which  was  begun  in  1751  and  completed  in  1762,  except  the  spire, 
which  was  not  erected  till  1778.  This  church  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 2000  persons :  the  height  of  the  steeple  is  said  to.  be  456  feet 
The  Roman  Catholics  use  the  small  churcli  of  St  MichaeL  Hambuiig 
has  a  great  number  and  variety  of  charitable  institutions,  the  bare 
enumeration  of  which  would  exceed  our  limits,  but  of  which  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  they  are  on  the  most  liberal  plan,  and  managed  in 
the  meet  exemplary  manner.  There  are  only  two  learned  institutions 
supported  by  the  state — ^the  Johanneum,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
cathedral,  designed  to  qualify  young  men  for  the  university;  and  the 
Gymnaainm.  Hambuiig  has  numerous  literary  institutions;  a  city 
library,  oontaiiiing  nearly  160,000  volumes,  besides  1000  volumes  of 
manuscripts;  and  a  commercial  library  of  80,000  volumes.  The 
favourite  public  walk  is  the  Jungfemstieg,  a  broad  terrace  round 
three  sides  of  the  Alster  Lake,  or  basin.  Near  the  Jungfemstieg  are 
the  best  shops  in  Hambni^.  The  greater  part  of  the  ramparts  have 
been  levelled  and  planted,  and  laid  out  in  pretty  walks  and  drives, 
afibrding  at  points  fine  views  of  the  river  and  the  neighbouring 
country.  The  public  cemetery  is  outside  the  Damm  Gate,  near  the 
Jungfemsti^.  The  gates  of  the  city  are  closed  at  dusk,  after  which 
a  toll  is  demanded.  A  guard  is  phtoed  at  the  gates  whilst  they  are 
closed.  Consuls  from  almost  every  state  in  the  world  reside  in  Ham- 
burg. Steam-boats  ply  regularly  to  London,  Hull,  Amsterdam,  and 
Havre;  and  daily  np  the  Elbe  to  Magdeburg.  Hambuiig  has  direct 
railway  communication  with  Berlin,  from  which  it  is  distant  176  miles 
to  the  north-west;  firom  Harburg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  it 
cummunicates  with  Hanover  (106  miles),  and  thence  by  the  Cologne- 
Minden  line  with  the  Rhine  and  Belgian  railroads ;  and  from  Altona, 
which  adjoins  one  of  its  suburbs,  with  Kiel  (65  miles)  and  the  Baltic. 
The  dty  is  connected  by  electro-telegraphic  wires  with  all  the  great 
towns  of  Europe. 

The  total  debt  of  the  republic,  including  81,814,000  marcs  borrowed 
m  oonaeqnenoe  of  the  fire  of  1842,  amounted  to  66,940,288  marcs 
current,  or  8,974,5792. 12c  sterling. 

In  the  budget  for  1858  the  revenue  from  public  property,  direct 
and  indirect  taxes,  was  estimated  at  6,142,850  marcs  current,  or 
364,702^  Oc  7i<i ;  and  the  expenditure  at  6,155,280  marcs,  or 
365,4692.  15«l 

The  luurbonr  admits  vessels  of  14  feet  draught  at  all  times;  ships 
with  18  feet  draiif^t  can  come  up  at  high  water.  At  the  end  of  1852 
there  bebnged  to  the  port  869  vessela  measuring  87,628  lasts  of  6000  lbs. 
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each ;  in  this  number  are  included  6  steamers.  In  the  course  of  1852 
the  arrivals  from  different  ports  of  Europe  numbered  3960  ships; 
from  Asia,  46 ;  from  Africa,  17;  from  America,  413 ;  and  from  Aus- 
tralia, 4 ;  making  a  total  of  4440  ships  measuring  280,585  lasts,  and 
numned  by  87,787  men.  Of  the  arrivals  403  were  in  ballast  In  the 
same  year  the  departures  for  European  ports  numbered  3991  ships ; 
for  Asia,  19 ;  for  Africa,  15 ;  for  America,  447 ;  and  for  Australia,  8 ; 
making  a  total  of  4480  ships  measuring  281,728  lasts,  and  manned  by 
87,973  men.  Of  the  departures  2186,  or  nearly  one-half,  were  in 
ballast 

The  trade  of  Hamburg  is  in  a  great  measure  passive,  that  is,  it 
depends  more  upon  the  varying  wants  of  other  countries  than  upon 
its  own.  The  free  navigation  of  the  Elbe  below  itte  town  is  the  great 
cause  of  its  commercial  pre-eminence.  Through  Hamburg,  Prussia 
and  a  great  part  of  Germany  receive  foreign  produce  and  export  their 
own.  The  great  articles  of  import  into  Hamburg  are  tea,  sugar, 
coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  raw  cotton,  rice,  hides,  pepper,  indigo,  pimento, 
ginger,  olive-oil,  dye^tuffa,  raisins,  almonds,  iron,  bullion,  cotton-twist^ 
wine,  brandy,  rum,  dried  fruit,  palm-  and  fish-oil,  salt  herrings,  &a 
These  articles  of  course  enter  alao  into  the  exports.  The  principal 
native^  exports  are  com,  wool,  linen,  clover-seed,  bark,  butter,  ndt 
provisions,  rags,  wooden  clocks,  Rhenish  wines,  German  manufactureai, 
pitch,  tar,  flax,  wax,  Ac.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1840  was 
177,000,000  marcs  banco,  or  13,575,0002.  sterling ;  it  had  increased 
for  the  year  1851  to  373,277,940  marcs  banco,  or  27,218,1832.  2s.  6(2. 
sterling.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1840  was  105,500,000 
marcs  banco,  or  7,912,5002.  sterling ;  in  1851  it  had  risen  to  338,163,370 
marcs  banco,  equal  to  24,657,7452. 14«.  7e2. 

The  laigest  vessels  that  trade  to  Hamburg  sometimes  load  and  un- 
load into  lighters  at  Cuxhaven  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  The 
channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  leading  to  Cuxhaven  is  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  wide  at  the  narrowest  part,  between  the  Yogel  Sands  on 
the  north,  and  the  Schaarhom  Sands  and  Neuwerk  Island  on  the 
south.  On  the  island  are  two  lighthouses,  700  yards  apart;  the  more 
southerly  is  128  feet  high,  and  stands  in  53**  54'  57"  N.  lat,  S"  29'  40" 
E.  long.,  the  other  is  only  64  feet  high.  The  entrance  of  the  river  is 
marked  by  a  light  ship,  and  the  channel  all  the  way  up  to  Hamburg 
is  marked  by  black  and  white  buoys  on  the  starboard  and  larboard 
sides  respectively.  A  pilot  is  necessary  in  navigating  the  river,  and  a 
pilot  galliot  is  stationed  near  Neuwerk  Island. 

There  are  no  docks  or  quays  at  Hamburg.  Vessels  moor  in  the 
river  outside  of  piles  a  short  distance  fr?om  the  shore,  and  load  and 
unload  by  means  of  lighters.  Small  craft  lie  in  a  sort  of  inner  har- 
bour formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Elbe  which  runs  into  the  city.  The 
business  done  in  Hamburg  in  banking,  exchange,  and  insurance  trans- 
actions is  very  extensive.  A  foreigner  cannot  cany  on  any  business 
in  his  own  name  in  the  dty  without  becoming  a  burgher,  which  he  can 
do  however  by  paying  an  amount  of  fees  not  exceeding  102.,  and  thus 
acquire  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  native. 

HAMELK.    [Havotkb.] 

HAMILTON  (anciently  Oadzow),  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  a  parlia- 
mentary burgh  and  market-town,  in  the  parish  of  Hamilton,  is 
situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Avon  Water  with  the  Clyde,  11 
miles  S.E.  from  Glasgow,  in  55"  47'  N.  lat,  4*"  2'  W.  long.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  buigh  m  1851  was  9630.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
provost,  three  bailies,  and  eight  cotmoillors ;  and  jointly  with  Airdrie, 
Falkirk,  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow,  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament 

The  town,  which  is  lighted  with  gas,  is  irregularly  built^  but  pos- 
sesses some  good  buildings.  The  Episcopal  church  is  much  ad^iired. 
The  parish  church  is  a  Grecian  edifice ;  the  United  Presbyterians  httve 
four  chapels,  and  the  Roman  CathoUc  and  Free  Church  congregatilMis 
have  each  a  large  chapeL  The  new  academy,  replacing  the  old 
Grammar  school,  is  a  handsome  building.  A  mechanics  institution 
and  a  savings  bank  are  in  the  town.  Handloom  weaving  is  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Young  females  are  generally  engaged 
in  tambour  or  sewed  muslin  work.  A  few  still  manufiusture 
Hamilton  lace.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  extensive 
barracks. 

Hamilton  Palace  is  a  superb  building,  and  contains  many  valuable 
paintings.  The  building  called  Chatelherault,  the  ancient  castle. of 
Cadzow,  and  the  remains  of  the  Old  Caledonian  Forest,  are  among  the 
objects  of  antiquarian  interest  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity. 

{Commvmeaiion  from  MamilUm.) 

HAMMERPEST.     [Tronwbkm.] 

HAMILTON.    [Bebuudas;  Canada.] 

HAMM.    [Abmsbero.I 

HAMMERSMITH.    [BiiDDUBSEZ.] 

HAMOAZE.    [PLTHoaTH.] 

HAMOON.    [SBmAM.] 

HAMPDEN.    [BuoxmoHAMflftniK.] 

HAMPRESTON.    pOBSSiSHiRK.] 

HAMPSHIRE,  or  as  it  is  styled  in  some  official  documents,  the 
county  of  SOUTHAMPTON,  and  more  familiarly  HANTS,  a  southern 
maritime  county  of  England,  lies  between  50"  34'  and  6V  22'  N.  lat, 
0**  43'  and  1**  54^  W.  long.  It  is  principally  on  the  mainland  of  England, 
but  includes  the  Jbim  ow  Wight.  Hampshire  is  bounded  N.  by  Berk- 
shire, £.  by  Surrey  and  Sussex,  S.  by  the  Euglish  Channel,  and  W.  by 
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WUtahin  and  Donetehira  The  length  of  the  mainland  part  of  the  ! 
county  from  north  to  south  variee  from  87  to  46  miles;  the  breadth  varies 
from  28  to  41  miles.  The  Isle  of  Wight  is  about  23  miles  long  from 
east  to  west,  and  14  miles  broad  from  north  to  south.  It  is  se|>arated 
from  the  main  part  of  the  county  by  an  arm  of  the  sea»  averaging 
about  3  miles  over,  but  in  the  narrowest  part  not  more  than  a  mile. 
A  small  detached  part  of  the  county  9  miles  long,  and  for  the  most 
pnrt  less  than  half  a  mile  wide,  extending  from  near  Haalemere  in 
Surrey,  to  Midhurst  in  Sussex,  was  annexed  to  Sussex  by  the  Act 
7  &  8  Vict.,  cap.  61.  The  area  of  the  county,  including  the  Isle,  is 
1658  square  miles,  or  1,070,216  acres.  The  population  of  the  county 
in  1841  was  354,682;  in  1851  It  was  405,370. 

Cocut-line,  Surface,  Hydi'ography^  CommunicaiionB,  <fcc— The  coast  of 
Hampshire  (not  including  the  Isle  of  Wight)  is  low  towards  the  east 
side  of  the  county,  where  there  is  a  wide  but  not  very  deep  bay  or 
inlet,  divided  by  HayUng  Island  and  Porteea  Island  into  three  parts ; 
Chichester  harbour  on  the  east,  Langston  harbour  in  the  middle,  and 
Portsmouth  harbour  on  the  west  Portsea  Island,  4  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  3  miles  broad,  contains  the  borough  of 
Portsmouth  and  the  town  of  Portsea,  with  their  extensive  suburbs. 

From  the  entrance  of  Portsmouth  Harbour  the  coast  runs  north- 
west  to  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  or  sestuary  called  Southampton 
Water.  In  this  part  are  some  low  diffs.  Southampton  Water  pene- 
trates about  7  miles  inland  to  the  town  of  Southampton,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Test  and  the  Itchin :  its  breadth,  when  the  tide  is  up,  is 
from  one  mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles ;  at  low  water  about  half  a 
mile.  From  the  entrance  of  Southampton  Water  a  low  coast  runs 
south-west  until  opposite  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Along  this  low  coast  are  extensive  salt-works,  and  at  its 
extremity,  upon  the  point  of  a  long  sandy  neck,  stands  Hurst  Castle. 
From  -HuFst  Castle  the  coast  runs  west,  forming  the  shallow  bay  of 
Christohurch,  terminated  at  its  western  point  by  Hengistbury  Head, 
from  which  the  coast  still  runs  west  to  the  border  of  Dorsetshire. 
From  Hurst  Castle  the  coast  is  generally  high  and  abrupt. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  rather  irregular.  The  South  Downs 
enter  ^e  county  from  Sussex  on  the  south-east,  near  Petersfield,  and 
cross  it  in  a  north-west  direction  into  Wiltshire.  The  North  Downs 
enter  the  county  from  Surrey,  near  Famham,  and  extend  across  it 
by  Odiham  and  Eingsclere  into  Wiltshire.  The  Alton  Hills  form  a 
connection  on  the  east  side  of  the  county  between  the  South  and 
North  Downs,  and  run  from  Petersfield  northward  past  Alton.  These 
hills  are  in  the  chalk  formation. 

A  large  part  of  Hampshire  is  within  the  basin  of  the  Southampton 
Water ;  a  small  portion  on  the  north  and  north-east  sides  of  the 
county  is  in  the  basin  of  the  Thames ;  a  small  portion  on  the  south- 
east side  is  in  the  basin  of  the  Arun,  and  a  snudl  portion  of  the  west 
side  is  in  the  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire  basin. 

The  principal  streams  which  drain  the  Southampton  basin  are  the 
Anton  or  Test,  which  has  a  course  of  35  miles,  the  Itchin  25  miles,  and 
the  Hamble,  10  miles.  One  branch  of  the  Test  rises  near  Hurstboume 
Tarrant  (between  Newbury  and  Andover),  tfnd  another  near  Whit- 
church; their  united  stream  flows  by  Stockbridge  and  Komsey  to 
Southampton.  The  Itchin  rises  in  the  hills  around  Alresford,  and 
flows  past  Winchester  to  Southampton.  The  Hamble  rises  near 
Bishop  s  Waltham,  and  joins  the  Southampton  Water  some  miles 
below  Southampton.  The  Itchin  is  navigable  up  to  Windhester,  but 
the  navigation  does  not  coincide  with  the  natural  bed  of  the  river. 

The  New  Forest  is  situated  in  the  south-wc^t  comer  of  the  county. 
It  is  drained  by  two  small  streams,  the  Ex  or  Beaulieu  River  and  the 
Boldre  Water,  besides  some  smaller  streams.  The  basin  of  the 
Thames  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  county  by  the  North  Downs, 
and  drained  by  the  Wey,  the  source  of  which  is  in  Hampshire,  and 
by  the  Aubome  and  the  Loddon,  which  have  their  course  along  the 
border.  The  i>asin  of  the  Arun  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
county  by  the  Alton  and  Petersfield  hills  and  the  South  Downai  It 
is  drained  by  the  Bother,  which  rises  in  this  county  and  flows  past 
Midhurst  into  the  Arun.  The  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire  basin  com- 
prehends a  narrow  strip  of  the  oounty  io  the  west  of  the  New  Forest 
It  is  drained  by  the  Avon,  which,  entering  the  county  just  below 
Downton,  Wilts,  about  6  miles  from  Salisbury,  runs  south  past  Ford- 
ingbridge,  Ringwood,  and  Chiistchurch,  into  the  sea,  about  22  miles. 
A  small  portion  of  the  Dorsetshire  Stour,  and  of  the  Qreat  Leonards 
Water,  a  tributary  of  the  Stotur,  is  in  the  oounty  or  upon  its  boun- 
dary ;  the  Stour  joins  the  Avon  below  Chzistchurch ;  their  eestuary 
forms  Christchurch  haven. 

The  county  has  two  principal  canals.  The  Andover  Canal  com- 
mences at  Andover,  and  is  carried  in  a  generally  southern  direction 
past  Stockbridge  and  Romsey  to  Redbridge,  4  miles  above  Southamp- 
ton,  where  it  enters  the  Anton.  Its  whole  length  is  22^  miles.  It 
has  a  branch  to  Salisbury.  The  Basingstoke  Canal  commences  at 
Basingstoke,  and  is  carried  in  a  very  win&ig  course  22  miles  east  on 
one  level  to  the  Loddon,  which  it  crosses  into  the  county  of  Surrey, 
its  further  course  through  which  to  the  navigable  part  of  the  river 
Wey  (near  its  junction  with  the  Thames)  is  15  miles.  Part  of  the 
canal  from  Arundel  by  Chichester  to  Portsmouth  is  in  this  county. 

Three  principal  maU-roads  cross  the  county,  namely,  the  road  from  ! 
LondoQ  to  Portsmouth,  that  to  Southampton  and  Poole,  and  the  great  ! 
western  road  through  Salisbury.    At  Andover  a  road  branches  ofi"  i 


from  the  great  western  road  to  Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire.  Besides  these 
there  are  other  roads  of  less  importance,  along  the  ooast,  from 
Winchester,  &a,  which  communicate  with  different  parts  of  the  eounty. 
The  main  line  of  the  London  and  South-Westem  railway  enters 
the  county  at  Famborough,  and  proceeds  in  a  nearly  western  direction 
to  Htisingstoke,  where  it  turns  sduth  and  prooeeds  to  Southampton, 
and  thence  south-west  through  the  New  Forest,  and  by  Ringwood  to 
Woolbridge  (in  all  about  76  miles),  where  it  quits  the  county.  From 
Biehopstoke  a  branch  line  of  16  miles  runs  -pouth-east  to  Qosport, 
and  another  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Sali^bw7>  which  quits  the 
county  at  West  Dean,  15  miles.  From  Basingstoke  a  branch  ruud 
north  to  Reading,  of  which  about  7  miles  are  in  this  oounty.  At 
Emsworth  the  Portsmouth  branch  of  the  London^  Brighton,  and  South- 
Coast  railway  enters  the  oounty,  in  which  its  course  is  about  9  mile-?. 
A  short  branch  runs  along  the  back  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  and 
connects  the  South-Westem  and  South-Coast  lines.  The  Reading, 
Guildford,  and  Reigate  railway  runs  for  a  short  distance  along  the 
north-eastern  border  of  the  county.    A  branch  to  Alton  in  this  county, 

13  miles  long,  leaves  the  main  line  at  Ash  station,  and  passes  Famham. 
Geological  Characttr. — That  vast  district  of  ch^lk  which  overspreads 

so  laige  a  portion  of  Wiltshire,  and  of  which  Salisbury  Plain  forms  a 
part,  extends  into  Hampshire  and  occupies  a  oonsiderable  part  of  it 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn  from  lukpen  Beacon,  near 
Qreat  Bedwyn,  Wiltshire,  by  Kingsclere  and  Basingstoke  to  Odiham ; 
on  the  east  by  a  line  drawn  from  Odiham  by  Alton,  and  along  the 
Fiunham  road  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bishop's  Waltham ;  and  on 
the  south  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  nei<;hbourhood  of  Bishop's 
Waltham  and  north  of  Bishopstoke.into  Wiltshire.  The  extent  of 
this  chalk  district  from  north  to  south  is  about  22  miles ;  from  east 
to  west  its  Hampshire  extent  varies  from  22  to  32  miles,  but  its  whole 
extent  through  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire  together  is  much  greater. 
The  breadth  of  the  North  Downs  range  is  2  or  3  miles,  that  of  the  South 
Downs  about  4  miles.     Portsdown  Hill  is  an  outlying  mass  of  chalk. 

The  cotmtiy  to  the  north  of  the  great  chalk  district  and  of  the 
North  Downs  belongs  to  the  London  basin ;  the  country  to  the  south 
of  the  great  chalk  district  and  of  the  South  Downs  belongs  io  the 
Isle  of  Wight  basin ;  and  these  are  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the 
strata  above  the  chalL  The  country  to  the  east  of  the  great  chalk 
district  and  embraced  between  the  North  and  South  Downs,  is  occu- 
pi^  by  the  strata  which  underlie  the  chalk,  and  which  extend  into 
Surrey  and  Sussex,  and  form  the  district  of  the  Weald  of  the  south- 
cast  of  England.  In  the  London  basin  the  Bagahot  sand  is  found  at 
Frimley  Healii,  on  the  border  of  Surrey,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
belt  of  the  London  day ;  the  rest  of  this  baain  in  Hampshire  is  occupied 
by  the  plastic  clay,  except  near  Kingsclere,  where,  for  a  short  distance, 
the  chalk  marl  and  greeusand  crop  out  from  beneath  the  chalk.  The 
greater  part  of  the  New  Forest^  the  country  around  the  Southampton 
Water,  and  the  whole  line  of  the  coast  eastward  from  the  Avon,  and 
including  Portsea  and  Hayling  Islands,  are  occupied  by  the  London 
clay ;  the  country  west  of  the  Avon  and  a  belt  varying  from  3  to  7 
miles  south  of  the  chalk,  are  occupied  by  the  plastic  clay.  No  minerals 
are  procured  from  this  county  to  any  extent,  except  near  Petersfield, 
where  gray  chalk  is  quarried. 

Forests. — There  are  several  forests  in  this  oounty,  namely,  the  New 
Forest  in  the  south-west,  Alice  Holt  and  Woolmer  Forest  in  the  east, 
and  the  forest  of  Bere  in.  the  south-east.  William  the  Conqueror  or 
his  immediate  successors  afforested  the  tract  extending  from  Oodshill, 
near  Fordingbridge,  to  the  sea,  and  from  Rmgwood  to  Hardley,  near 
Southampton  Water,  and  comprehending  92,865  acres.  The  forest 
comprehends  nearly  64,000  acres,  and  is  the  property  of  the  crown, 
subject  to  rights  of  common  and  other  ancient  claims.    By  the  Act 

14  &  15  Vict.  caf».  76,  passed  August  7th  1851,  the  comndaaionerB 
were  empowered  to  remove  the  deer,  and  to  inclose  and  plant  10,000 
acres,  in  addition  to  6000  acres  previously  inclosed.  The  chief  value 
of  the  New  Forest  is  for  the  raising  of  oak  and  beech  timber  for  the  use 
of  the  navy.  A  diminutive  breed  of  horses,  and  a  peculiar  breed  of 
swine,  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  the  wUd  boar,  are  found  in 
a  half-wild  state  in  the  forest. 

The  forest  of  Bere  extends  northward  from  Portadown  Hill,  and 
its  bounds  comprehend  about  16,000  acres,  of  which  one-third  id 
inclosed.  Alice  Holt  and  Woolmer  Forest  lies  between  the  Ports- 
mouth and  Southampton  roads.  It  contains  altogether  nearly  15,500 
acres,  more  than  half  of  whiph  belongs  to  the  crown.  The  gi-owing 
timber  in  Alice  Holt  is  of  considerable  value.  In  the  marshy  bottoms 
of  Woolmer  Forest  many  trees  have  been  found  and  dug'up  with  the 
peat,  and  many  hundreds  of  Roman  coins,  several  of  Uiem  those  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  empress  Faustina^  were  dug  up  in  the  bed  of 
Woolmer  Pond,  when  dried  up  in  1741  by  the  heat 

Waltham  Chaoe,  a  waste  of  2000  acres^  belonging  to  the  l»ahop  of 
Winchester,  is  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  forest  of  Bere,  near 
Bishop's  Waltham.  It  is  connected  in  our  criminal  annals  wiUi  the 
atrocities  of  the  deer-stealers,  called  the  '  Waltham  Blacks ; '  and  with 
the  statute  known  as  the  'Black.Act^'  passed  for  their  suppression. 

Climate,  Soil,  AgriettUure. — The  climate  of  Hampshire  is  generally 
mild  and  favourable  to  vegetation.  The  southern  part  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  is  considered  to  have  the  mildest  climate  in  Great  Britain,  and 
is  resorted  to  on  that  account  by  invalids  during  the  winter.  But  a 
great  part  of  Hampshire  consists  of  poor  sands  and  gravelly  soils  or 
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chalk  billfii  haTing  between  tbem  low  bottoms,  with  no  ready  outlet 
for  the  water/  which  has  produced  marshes  and  peat-bogs.  In  such 
plaoee  the  nature  of  the  soil  has  a  great  effect  on  the  oUmata  The 
northern  part  of  the  oonnty,  where  it  borders  on  Berkshire  and  Suirey, 
consists  ehiefly  of  the  poor  dark  sand,  mixed  with  an  odhery  loam, 
which  is  well  known  as  the  Bagshot-heath  soiL  The  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  county  is  nAtunlly  very  unproductive.  Much  of  it  how- 
ever, which  was  coyered  with  heath  and  lay  in  common,  has  been 
iuclofled  and  divided.  Some  of  it  has  been  brought  into  cultivation  at  a 
great  expense,  and  a  considerable  portbn  has  been  planted  with  fii^trees. 

South  of  this  district,  as  far  as  Winchester  and  a  few  mUes  beyond 
it,  the  bhalk  prevaiis.  The  soil  which  lies  'over  this  chalk  varies  in 
depthy  and,  where  it  is  sufficientiy  deep,  produces  good  crops  of 
barley,  wheat,  and  oats.  Where  the  soil  is  thin  and  very  near  the 
chalky  it  IS  soafoely  fitted  for  the  plough,  but  remains  in  the  state  of 
down  ;  and  the  natural  grasses  which  grow  there,  when  kept  closely 
cropped  by  sheep,  are  sweety  and  miJce  the  best  sheep  pastures.  In 
the  valleys  and  along  the  lower  slopes  of  the  chalk-hills  the  soil  is  of  a 
tough,  teoaoioQS  mSure,  being  a  mixture  of  stiff  clay  and  of  chalk 
washed  down  the  hills  hy  the  rains.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county 
bordering  on  Surrey  and  Sussex,  is  a  small  tract  of  land,  which  is 
provinoially  called  malmy  land,  forming  the  Yale  of  Potersfield.  It 
has  a  gray,  tender,  sandy  soil  of  some  depth,  lying  on  a  soft  sandstone, 
which  is  almost  impervious  to  water. 

In  October  1858  <^e  extent  of  arable  land  in  the  county  was  returned 
at  608,219  aores ;  of  which  96,228  grew  wheat;  62,881,  barley ;  57,075, 
oats;  1907,  rye;  14,097,  peas  and  beans;  2801,  potatoes;  83,847, 
turnip  or  rape ;  100,114,  clover,  lucerne,  ftc. ;  and  128,520  acres  were 
meadow  and  pastnra.  The  woods  and  plantations  covered  an  extent  of ' 
105,889  acres.    The  wastes  and  commons  amounted  to  89,630  acres. 

There  are  no  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep,  peculiar  to  Hamp- 
shire, uiileBS  it  be  the  small  New  Forest  ponies.  The  aheep  are— the 
common  smaU  forest  breed,  or  heath-sheep ;  the  Dorset  and  Leicester 
sheep,  in  the  richer  meadows;  and  the  South  Down,  on  the  chalky 
hills.  Hampshire  has  long  been  famous  for  the  curing  of  bacon ; .  yet 
the  native  breed  of  pigs  in  this  county  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
its  qualitieB.  Improved  breeds  are  produced  by  crosses  of  the  Berk- 
shire, the  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Chinese  pigs.  The  reputation  of  the 
Hampshire  bacon  is  owing  entirely  to  the  care  with  which  it  is  cured. 
In  October  1853  there  were  in  the  county  24,076  horses,  19,350  milch 
cowa,  and  18,148  other  cattle.  The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  was 
489,227,  and  of  swine  61,860. 

I)w%»um»,  Town»f  &e. — The  most  ancient  division  of  the  county  is 
into  hundreds,  of  which  there  were  50  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey.  There  are  now  89  hundreds,  besides  the  city  of  Winchester 
with  the  liberty  of  Soke,  the  borough  of  Portsmouth  with  the  district 
of  Portsea  and  Portsea  Guildable,  the  town  and  county  of  Southamp- 
ton, and  11  liberties,  including  the  liberties  of  East  and  West  Medina 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  From  the  great  number  of  the  hundreds  and 
liberties  they  have  been  arranged  in  'divisions'  for  adnunistrative 
purposes.  These  divisions  with  their  situation  in  the  county  and 
included  subdivisions,  are  as  foUows : — 

1.  Alton,  east,  contains  the  hundreds  of  Alton,  Bishop's  Sutton,  and 
Selbome,  and  the  liberty  of  AlresfonL  2.  Andover  Division,  west, 
contains  Andover,  Barton  Stacey,  Pastrow  (upper  half);  Thomgate 
(upper  half),  and  WherweU.  8.  Basingstoke  Division,  north-east, 
contains  Basingstoke,  Bermondspit,  Holdshott  (lower  half),  and  the 
town  of  Basingstoke.  4.  Drouord  Division,  south-east,  contains 
BiAop's  Waltham,  Hambledon,  and  Meonstoke.  5.  Fareham  Divi- 
sion, south,  contains  Bosmere,  Fareham,  Havant,  Portsdown,  and 
Titchfield,  and  the  liberty  of  Alverstoke  and  Ooeport.  6.  Kingsdere 
Division,  norlh,  contains  Chuteley,  Evingar,  Kingsclere,  Overton,  and 
Pastrow  (lower  half).  7.  Lymington  Division,  south-west,  contains 
Christchurch  (upper  half),  New  Forest  (upper  half),  and  the  borough 
of  Lymington.  8.  Odiham  Division,  north-east^  contains  Crondall, 
Holdshott  (upper  half),  and  Odiham  hundreds,  with  the  town  of 
Odiham  and  liberty  of  Bentley.  9.  Petersfield  Division,  east,  contains 
East  Meon  and  Finch  Dean.  10.  Ringwood  Division,  south-west, 
contains  Christchurch  (lower  h&lf),  Fordingbridge  and  Riugwood 
hundreds,  Breamore  and  Westover  liberties,  and  the  borough  of 
Christchurch.  11.  Bomsey  Division,  west,  contains  King's  Somboum 
(lower  half),  Redbridge,  Thomgate  (lower  half),  and  the  town  of 
Ronosey.  12.  Southampton  Division,  west,  contains  Mainsbridge 
hundred  and  the  liberties  of  Beaulieu  and  Dibden.  18.  Winchester 
Division,  central,  contains  Bountisborough,  Buddlesgate,  Fawley, 
Miteheldever,  and  Mainsborough.  14.  Isle  of  Wight  Division,  south, 
contains  the  liberties  of  East  and  West  Medina  and  the  town  of  New- 
port. Separate  Jurisdictions :  city  of  Winchester  and  liberty  of 
Stoke;  borough  of  Andover;  borough  of  Portsmouth,  with  Portsea; 
town  and  county  of  Southampton. 

Hampshire,  not  including  the  Isle  ofV^ght,  contains  one  city— 
WiwoHBBFntB;  6  parliamentvy  boroughs— Akdotbr,  Chmbtchukoh, 
LTiUKcrroir,  Pbtebsteeld,  Pobtsmouth,  and  SoUTHAiarrow ;  and  18 
ether  market-towns --Albbsford,  Ai/roir,  Basikobtokb,  Bishop's 
WAiyrBAM,  Fabbham,  FoBX>iNaBRiD0B,€k)8F0BT,  Havaby,  KnrOSOLBBB, 
ODTBAir,  RoMBBT,  Stooebbidob,  and  Whttohubch.  These  are  described 
tmder  their  respective  titles.    The  other  towns  are  as  under  :— 

EmtMWih  is  dtaated  at  the  head  of  Emsworth  Channel,  on  the 


border  of  the  county,  26  miles  S.E.  from  Winchester :  population  in 
1851  of  the  parish  of  Warblington,  2302.  Oyster-fishing  is  carried 
on ;  sail-cloth,  sacking,  rope,  twine,  and  fishing-nets  are  manufactured. 
Coal  is  largely  imported,  and  timber,  flour,  &c.,  are  exported.  There 
are  in  Emsworth  a  neat  proprietary  chapel ;  a  district  church,  in  the 
Norman  style,  erected  in  1840 ;  chapels  for  Independents  and  Baptists, 
and  National  schools.  Fairs  are  held  on  Raster  Monday  and  July  18  th. 

Overton,  formerly  a  market-town,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Anton,  or  Test  River,  about  2  miles  from  ite  source.  Overton  has 
an  ancient  church,  which  was  repaired  and  enlarged  in  1882;  the 
church  has  a  massive  square  tower :  there  are  places  of  worship  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents,  and  a  Free  school.  A  fair 
on  July  18th  for  sheep  and  lambs  is  well  attended.  There  is  a  silk- 
throwing  establishmentb 

Titehfieldf  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Aire,  18  miles  S.  by  E. 
fcpm  Winchester,  population  of  the  parish  8956  in  1851,  formerly  had 
a  market  In  the  church,  the  date  of  which  is  1248,  are  some  fine 
monuments,  including  one  to  Sir'Thomas  Wriothesley,  chancellor  to 
Henry  YIII.  In  Titehfield  are  an  Independent  chapel  and  National 
schools.  There  are  com-miUs  and  breweries ;  bricks  and  parchment 
are  made.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  14th  and  September  25th.  The 
ruins  of  Titchfield  House  are  near  the  town.  An  abbey  was  founded 
here  in  1232 :  at  the  dissolution  Chancellor  Wriothesley  obtained  from 
Henry  YIII.  the  abbey  and  lands,  and  erected  a  fine  n^nsion. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages,  with  the  popu- 
lation of  the  several  parishes  in  1851,  and  a  few  other  particulars : — 

Angletea,  [Gospobt.]  Appleahcna,  18  miles  N.W.  from  Winchester, 
popuUtion  818,  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  ite  sheep  and  cattle  fairs, 
which  are  important  Barton  Stacey,  Si  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Win- 
chester, population  558,  has  a  cruoifDrm  church,  a  good  specimen 
of  the  early  EngHah  style,  with  an  elegant  perpendicular  tower. 
There  arehere  also  a  chapel  for  Methodists,  an  Endowed  Free  school 
for  12  children,  and  a  National  sehooL  BeaiUiett,  22  miles  S.S.W.'from 
Winchester,  population  1177,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Beaulieu.  Beaulieu  Abbey,  founded  in  1204  by  King  John,  gave 
refuge  to  Margaret  of  Ai^ou,  Hexuy  VI.'s  queen,  after  the  battle  of 
Bamet^  and  to  Perkin  Warbeek,  in  Henry  VIL's  reign.  Beaulieu 
church  was  formerly  the  refectory  of  the  abbey ;  it  contains  a  curious 
stone  pulpit  The  parish  contains  many  old  ruins  and  interesting 
buildings.  Fairs  for  horses  and  cattle  are  held  on  April  15th  and 
September  4th'.  Bithopatoke,  7  miles  S.  from  Winchester,  population 
1249,  on  the  river  Itchin.  The  church  is  a  handsome  stone-building 
with  a  square  tower.  There  are  a  Dissenting  chapel  and  a  school  for 
boys  and  girls.  From  the  stetion  of  the  South-Western  railway,  which 
is  close  to  the  village,  the  lines  to  Salisbuiy  and  Qosport  branch  o£ 
Boldre,  24  miles  S.S.W.  from  Winchester,  population  2874;  the  parish 
church,  a  stone  building,  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1697.  A  school  for 
20  boys  and  20  girls  was  founded,  and  endowed  out  of  the  profite  of 
his  writings,  by  the  Rev.  William  Qilpin,  vicar  of  Boldre,  and  author 
of  various  works  on  picturesque  scenery  and  art  BotUy,  11  miles 
S.  by  E.  from  Winchester,  population  798,  on  the  left  side  of  the  river 
Hamble,  has  a  small  church,  situated  about  a  mile  south  from  the 
village,  and  places  of  worship  for  Independente  and  Baptists.  The 
river  Hamble  is  navigable  for  boats,  and  has  on  ite  bank  extensive 
flour-mills.  The  traffic  in  timber  and  flour  gives  employment  to  many 
of  the  inhabitants.  Eight  fairs  for  cheese  and  cattle  are  held  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  BovOnenumth,  a  bathing  village  in  Poole  Bay, 
38  miles  S.W.  from  Winchester,  population  of  the  parish  of  Holden- 
hurst,  in  which  it  is  situated,  1330,  has  a  church  of  early  English 
style,  erected  in  1844,  a  National  school,  a  reading-room  and  library, 
baths,  large  hotels,  and  many  elegant  mansions.  The  place  has  much 
increased  of  late  years.  Bramahotf  26  mUes  E.  by  N.  from'Wmchester, 
population  1325,  has  a  small  cruoifomi  church,  of  early  English  style, 
with  a  low  tower  surmounted  with  a  spire ;  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan 
Methodisto,  and  a  National  school.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  paper 
manufactories  and  flour-mills.  Brottghion,  13  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Winchester:  population  1009  in  1841;  in  1851  it  was  1010.  The 
church  is  an  ancient  edifice,  with  a  wooden  tower,  and  there  are 
chapels  for  Baptiste  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  an  Endowed  school 
for  40  boys,  and  several  minor  charities.  BurgheUre,  17  miles  N.  from 
Winchester,  population  809,  has  a  Norman  church,  decayed,  and  a 
gothic  church  built  in  1888 ;  the  new  church  consiste  of  nave,  tran- 
septe,  and  chancel,  and  has  a  square  tower.  It  occupies  an  elevated 
site.  There  is  a  Free  school  CrtMdaU,  25  miles  N.E.  from  Win- 
chester, population  of  the  tithiug  475 ;  of  the  entire  parish  2431. 
The  parish  church  is  a  commodious  structure,  partly  Norman.  There 
are  two  Endowed  schools  and  a  National  school.  Remains  of  an 
ancient  encampment  are  at  Tewkesbuiy  Hill,  in  the  vicinity.  Bliiig, 
at  the  head  of  Southampton  Water,  14  miles  S.S.W.  from  Winchester : 
population  of  the  parish,  which  includes  a  large  portion  of  the  New 
Forest,  5852.  The  parish  church  dates  from  the  11th  century ;  it  is 
built  ot  stone  and  flint,  and  has  a  square  tower ;  the  church  has  been 
lately  repaired.  At  Marchwood,  in  the  parish,  are  large  powder 
magastnes  belonging  to  government  In  the  ^irish  are  several 
National,  British,  Infimt,  and  Charity  schools.  Fawley,  22  miles  S. 
from  WincheetM-,  population  1801 ;  the  parish  church  is  an  ancient 
edifice  of  stone,  with  a  square  tower ;  the  western  door  has  a  fine 
Norman  an)h.    The  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodiste  have  chapels. 
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and  there  are  NatioDal  and  Infant  scliools.  Froxfidd,  15  miles  W.  by 
S.  from  Winchester,  population  729  ;  the  parish  church,  which  has 
been  recently  repaired,  is  a  neat  edifice,  with  some  Norman  portions. 
There  are  National  and  Infiant  schools,  and  a  Free  school.  Remains 
of  Roman  earthworks  and  traces  of  an  ancient  encampment  are  in 
the  vicinity.  Hambledon,  18  miles  S.E.  from  Winchester,  population 
2052,  has  an  early  English  church,  with  a  square  tower.  There  are 
Endowed  and  National  schools.  Several  handsome  family  residences 
are  in  the  neighbourhood.  South  Hayling,  a  bathing  village  at  the 
south  end  of  Hayling  Isknd :  population,  824.  The  church  is  a  fine 
building  with  two  aisles' and  a  large  ehancel;  the  font  is  Norman. 
There  are  a  chapel  for  Independents  and  a  National  school.  At  South 
Hayling  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient  monastery,  and  near  the 
village  an  encampment  with  a  moat  may  be  traced,  ffighdere,  20  miles 
N.  by  W.  from  Winchester,  population  525,  has  a  small  church  with 
a  square  tower.  There  are  National  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  High- 
dere  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  is  a  magnificent 
building,  finely  situated  in  an  extensive  and  picturesque  park.  Parts 
of  the  edifice  are  of  Norman  date.  The  castle  has  been  recently 
altered  and  repaired  under  the  care  of  Mr.'^arry.  On  the  site  of  the 
ancient  keep  a  high  massive  tower  has  been  erected.  HordU,  on  the 
coast,  82  miles  S.W.  bv  S.  from  Winchester :  population,  882.  Many 
fossils  and  shells  have  been  found  in  the  high  cliffs  which  here  skirt 
the  English  Channel.  From  the  diffs  may  be  obtained  beautiful 
prospects  of  the  country  inland,  of  the  Channel,  and  of  the  Isle  of 
Wightw  Hurst  Castle,  erected  by  Henry  VIII.  for  the  defence  of  this 
part  of  the  coast,  is  now  used  as  a  coast-guard  station.  Hythe,  1 9  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Winchester,  population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district 
680,  is  on  the  right  side  of  Southampton  Water,  nearly  opposite  the 
town  of  Southampton,  with  which  there  is  regular  communication 
by  passage-boats.  The  church  was  erected  in  1823.  There  are  an 
Independent  chapel  and  a  National  schooL  Lyndhvr$t,  10  miles 
W.  by  S.  from  Southampton,  population  1527,  is  the  capital  of  the  New 
Forest,  and  sefit  of  the  Verderer*s  courts.  The  Forest  courts  are  held 
.at  the  Queen's  House,  where  a  stirrup,  said  to  have  been  used  by 
William  Rufus,  is  preserved.  There  are  a  small  church,  rebuilt  in 
1710  by  QeorgelL,  a  Baptist  chapel,  and  a  National  schooL  Ecut 
Mean,  Meon  Stohe,  and  Wett  Meon,  are  three  villages  about  2  miles  from 
each  other  :  West  Meon  being  about  11  miles  KS.E.  from  Winchester, 
population  901 ;  East  Meon  1543 ;  and  Meon  Stoke  431.  The  churches 
of  East  Meon  and  Meon  Stoke  are  ancient  structures ;  that  of  'V^est 
Meon,  rebuilt  in  1843,  is  in  the  decorated  style,  with  a  western  em- 
battled tower.  MUford^  38  miles  S.Sw W.  from  Winchester,  population 
1782,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  coast :  the  church,  an  ancient  stone 
structure,  has  a  square  Norman  tower,  surmounted  with  a  spire. 
There  are  a  Baptist  chapel,  a  National  school,  and  a  Girls'  Charity 
school.  MiUbrooky  18  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Winchester,  popula- 
tion 6121,  at  the  hc»d  of  Southampton  Water,  has  greatly  increased 
owing  to  its  vicinity  to  Southampton.  It  has  very  extensive  iron- 
foundbries,  a  steam-boiler  factory,  and  an  agricultural  implement  manu- 
factory. MUchddeveTf  7  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Winchester,  population 
1082 ;  the  church,  rebuilt  by  Sir  Francis  Baring  at  a  cost  of  10,0002., 
is  octangular,  and  surmounted  with  an  elegant  dome;  the  embattled 
tower,  of  the  perpendicular  style,  formed  part  of  the  former  building, 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  burnt  down  in  1806.  In  the  interior 
are  some  interesting  monuments  and  tablets,  chiefly  to  members  of 
the  Baring  family,  whose  seat,  Stratton  Park,  is  in  the  vicinity. 
Porchuter,  20  miles  a&K  from  Winchester :  population,  729.  The 
ruins  of  Porohester  Castle  are  of  considerable  antiquity  and  pictu- 
resque appearance;  the  castle  stands  on  the  northern  margin  of  Ports- 
mouth harbour,  and  comprises  an  area  of  upwards  of  400  feet  square. 
Two  Norman  towers,  at  the  eastern  and  western  entrances,  a  keep, 
and  some  other  towers,  still  remain.  During  the  French  war  one  of 
the  towers  was  used  as  a  prison.  The  church  was  erected  in  1135. 
There  are  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  a  National  schooL 
Porchester  has  numerous  visitors  during  the  summer  season. 
Sdbome,  19  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Winchester,  population  1114,  has  an 
ancient  church  in  the  early  English  style,  an  Independent  chapel,  and 
a  Free  school.  A  priory  of  Black  Canons  was  founded  at  Selbome 
in  1283.  The  beautiful  scenery  of  this  locality  has  been  rendered 
famous  by  the  '  Natural  History  of  Selbome '  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
White,  who  was  a  native  of  Selbome,  and  resided  in  it  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  Monk,  or  West  Sherbome,  and  Sfierbome  St.  John,  two 
adjoining  villages,  about  20  miles  N.N.K  from  Winchester :  popula- 
tion 6f  Monk  Sherborne  581 ;  of  Sherborne  St.  John  796.  The  church 
of  Monk  Sherbome  is  Norman ;  the  poich  is  of  later  date.  Of  the 
priory  buildings  of  Monk  Sherbome  a  tower  still  exists.  The  church 
of  Sherbome  St.  John  has  a  square  tower  surmounted  with  a  copper 
spire.  In  this  parish  is  a  curious  mansion  called  the  Vine,  which  in 
the  16th  century  was  reckoned  one  of  the  best  residences  in  the 
county.  An  ancient  domestic  chapel  connected  with  the  mansion  has 
on  each  side  carved  stalls,  and  in  the  east  windows  are  some  good 
specimens  of  stained  glass.  The  park  is  well  wooded.  There  is  here 
a  Free  school.  SUchetter,  on  the  border  of  the  county,  next  to  Berk- 
shire, 25  miles  N.N.E.  from  Winchester,  population  456,  is  remarkable 
for  the  remains  of  the  Roman  station,  noticed  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
Numerous  coins  and  other  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  here. 
The  parish  church  is  a  neat  Norman  structure.    There  are  National 


schools.  Soberton,  15  miles  8.E.  from  Winchester,  population  1147  ; 
the  church  is  a  small  early  English  structure,  with  a  square  tower. 
There  are  here  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  National  soboola  Several 
corn-mills  are  in  the  Tidnity.  Kin^B  Sombowm,  8^  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Winchester,  population  1242,  has,  besides  the  parish  church,  a 
Wesleyan  Methodist  and  an  Independent  chapel,  and  National  schools 
one  of  these,  for  boys,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  R.  Dawes,  now  Dean 
of  Hereford,  attained  a  considerable  reputation.  Mr.  Dawes  caused  a 
convenient  school-house  to  be  built,  appointed  a  master  qualified  to 
give  instruction  of  a  higher  order  than  is  usually  afforded  in  such 
schools,  a  trifling  payment  was  required,  and  Mr.  Dawes  exercised  a 
vigilant  superintendence.'  In  a  short  time  the  school  was  attended 
not  only  by  the  children  of  the  poor,  but  by  those  of  the  farmer 
tenants,  and  by  children  of  tradesmen  from  the  neighbourhood. 
Here  stood  formerly  a  palace  of  John  of  (3aunt^  duke  of  Iiencaster. 
Str€Uhfiddtaye,  25  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  Winchester:  population, 
864.  The  mansion  and  estate  presented  by  Parliament  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  parish.  The  apadous 
park  in  which  the  mansion  is  situated  contains  idso  the  pariah  church 
and  rectory-house.  The  river  Loddon  flows  through  the  grounds,  and 
forms  several  sheets  of  water  before  the  house.  The  church  is  a  neat 
modern  structure,  with  an  hexagonal  tower.  There  are  National 
schools  and  an  Infant  scbooL  Twyford,  8  miles  S.  from  Winchester, 
population  1272,  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  Itchin,  has  an 
ancient  church  with  an  embattled  tower ;  a  district  church  recently 
built  on  Golden  Common ;  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Branbridge, 
and  National  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  £att  Tythetiy,  or  TidcHy, 
16  miles  W.  from  Winchester,  population  899,  is  chiefly  noticeable 
as  the  seat  of  the  attempt  made  to  carry  into  practice  at  Harmony 
Hall  the  'social'  co-operative  scheme  of  Robert  Owen.  The  attempt, 
like  his  previous  experiment  at  New  Lanark,  proved  a  signal  failure. 
The  buildings  are  now  used  for  a  schooL  There  are  here  a  church 
and  an  Endowed  Free  schooL  Upkam,  8  miles  S.S.K  from  Winchester, 
population  550,  has  a  church,  a  Methodist  chapel,  and  a  National 
schooL  Toung,  the  author  of  the  'Night  Thoughts,'  was  bom 
here.  Nether  Wallop,  13  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Winchester,  population 
952,  has  an  old  gothic  church,  with  a  square  tower,  chapels  for 
Baptists. and  Methodists,  and  a  National  schooL  On  the  summit  of 
Danebury  Hill  is  a  circular  encampment,  the  area  of  which  is  about 
12  acres.  WeyhiU,  on  the  edge  of  Salisbury  Plam,  16  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Winchester,  population  419,  is  noticeable  for  its  extensive  fair 
held  on  October  10th  and  five  following  days :  horses,  sheep,  cheese, 
hops,  and  leather  are  sold  to  a  very  Isrge  amount.  It  is  said  that 
140,000  sheep  are  sometimes  disposed  of  on  the  first  day  of  the  fair. 
Wickhcan,  15  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Winchester,  population  1049,  has  a 
neat  gothic  church,  with  a  small  square  tower,  and  National  schoola 
William  of  Wickham,  or  Wykeham,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, was  bom  in  this  place.  WooUm  St.  Lawrence,  20  miles  N.N. E. 
from  Winchester,  population  922,  has  a  Norman  church,  with  a  square 
tower.     There  are  here  an  Independent  chapel  and  a  Free  school. 

JHvmoM  for  Bcdeticutical  and  Legal  PurpoteM. — Hampshire  is 
included  in  &e  diocese  of  Winchester  and  the  ecclesiastical  province 
of  Canterbuiy,  and  constitutes  (inclusive  of  the  Isle  of  Wight)  the 
archdeaconry  of  Winchester.  County  courts  are  held  at  Alton, 
Andover,  Basingstoke,  Bishop's  Waltham,  Christchurch,  Fording- 
bridge,  Lymington,  Newport  (Isle  of  Wight),  Petersfield,  Portsmouth, 
Romsey,  Southampton,  and  Winchester.  By  the  Poor-Law  Com- 
missioners Hampshire  is  divided  into  23  Unions,  namely :  Alresford, 
Alton,  Andover,  Basingstoke,  Catherington,  Christchurch,  Droxford, 
Fareham,  Fordingbridge,  Hartley  Wintney,  Havant,  Hurdey,  Kinga- 
dere,  Lymington  (New  Forest),  Petersfield,  Portsea  Island,  Ringwood, 
Romsey,  South  Stoneham,  Southampton,  Stockbridge,  Whitchurch 
(Isle  of  Wight),  and  New  Winchester.  Alverstoke,  Famborough,  and 
Headley  are  Qilbert  incorporation&  Southampton  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  are  each  under  a  lotkl  Act  The  whole  comprises  886  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  946,498  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  399,874.  Local  Boards  of  Health  have  been  estabUshed  for 
Fareham  parish,  Havant  Shirley  district,  the  town  and  county  of  the 
town  of  Southampton,  and  West  Cowes  township.  The  northern  and 
southern  divisions  of  the  county  return  each  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  The  Isle  of  Wight  returns  one  member.  The 
boroughs  of  Andover,  Lymington,  Southampton,  Winchester,  and 
Portsmouth  return  each  two  members;  Christchurch  and  Petersfield 
return  one  each.    Newport  (Isle  of  Wight)  returns  two  members. 

History,  Antiquiliea,  d'c. — Before  the  Roman  invasion  this  county 
was  inhabited  by  three  tribes>-the  Regni,  who  occupied  the  coast^  as 
well  as  the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Surrey ;  the  Belgse,  who  inhabited 
the  middle  portion,  and  extended  into  Wiltshire ;  and  the  Attrebates, 
or  Atrebatii,  who  probably  occupied  the  northern  part  on  the  confines 
of  Berkshire.  Winchester  and  Silchester  appear  to  have  been  British 
towns  antecedently  to  their  being  occupied  ss  Roman  stations  This 
part  of  the  island  was  reduced  by  the  Romans,  probably  under  Yes- 
pssian,  who  is  distinctly  recorded  by  Suetonius  (Vespas.  c  iv.)  aa 
having  subjugated  the  Isle  of  Wigh^  called  by  the  Ronums  Yectia. 
It  was  comprehended  in  Britannia  Prima,  and  was  crossed  by  several 
Roman  roads,  and  contained  several  Roman  stationa  The  Roman 
station  Clausentum,  mentioned  in  the  Iter  vn.  of  Antoninus,  is  gene- 
rally admitted  to  have  been  near  Southampton.    At  Bittern  Farm 
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Alundance  of  Roman  remains  have  been  fouDcl,  and  modem  anti* 
qofiries  seem  to  agree  in  fixing  the  station  at  this  spot,  which  is  on 
the  east  side  of  the  ItchiUyby  a  bend  in  which  it  is  nearly  surrounded. 
There  are  here  considerable  remains  of  Roman  milittu-y  works.  A 
qiiAntity  of  Roman  coins  and  of  fine  red  jxittery,  a  glass  nm,  and 
(Sculptured  and  other  stones  have  been  dug  up.  The  area  of  the  sta- 
tioa  is  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference :  Southampton  probably 
aro^e  from  its  ruins.  Another  station  mentioned  by  Antoninus  is.Venta 
(a  Roman  modification  of  the  more  ancient  British  name  Caer  Owent, 
'  the  white  city '),  distinguished  from  some  other  places  of  the  same 
name  as  Yenta  Belgarum.  It  is  the  modem  Winchester,  the  first 
))art  of  which  name  is  a  cormption  of  the  British  Qwent,  or  the  Roman 
Venta.  This  was  an  important  station :  the  walla  with  which  the 
Romans  Incloeed  it  yet  form  the  chief  part,  though  frequently  repaired 
and  much  altered,  of  the  town  walls. 

But  the  most  remarkable  remains  of  a  Roman  station  are  at  Sil- 
Chester,  a  village  on  the  border  of  the  county,  6  miles  due  north  from 
BosingstokeL  It  was  certainly  a  station  of  importance,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  it  was  the  Calleva  Atrebatum  or  the 
Vindomis  of  the  '  Itinerary.'  The  remains  of  this  station  are  among 
the  most  entire  in  the  kingdom.  The  walls  form  an  irregular  octa- 
gon, and  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  compass ;  they  inclose  a  space 
of  about  100  acres,  divided  into  seven  fields^  together  with  the  parish 
church  and  churchyard,  a  farm-house  and  its  offices.  The  indosure 
contains  several  springs,  and  slopes  to  the  south  :  the  foundations  of 
the  streets  may  yet  be  traced  running  across  it  in  parallel  lines,  and 
in  the  centre  is  an  open  space  supposed  to  have  been  the  forum, 
where  the  foundations  of  a  laiige  building  and  other  remains  have 
been  dug  up.  There  are  four  gates,  facing  the  four  cardinal  points  : 
some  other  openings  have  been  made  since  the  ruin  of  the  town.  The 
wnlls,  which  are  from  15  to  20  feet  in  height,  are  formed  by  layers 
of  flat  stones  of  variable  dimensions,  and  of  rubble-stone  consolidated 
by  cement :  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  At  a  short  distance 
north-east  of  the  walls  are  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre. 

The  remains  of  a  Roman  station,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Brige 
of  Antoninus,  were  observed  by  Mr.  Gale  at  Broughton,  not  far  from 
Stockbridge.  The  walls  of  Porchester  Castle  contain  some  portions 
of  Roman  architecture,  and  are  probably  on  the  site  of  one  of  the 
stations  denominated  Portus,  either  Poitus  Magnus,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, Portus  Adumi,  mentioned  in  the  '  Notitia  Imperii/  Roman 
roads  may  be  traced  leading  from  Yenta  to  Sorbiodunum  (Old 
Sarum) ;  to  Silchester  and  to  Porchester ;  and  from  Silchester  in 
various  directions 

This  county  was  the  scene  of  contest  in  the  Saxon  invasion.  Hamp- 
shire was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex ;  and  Yenta,  called  by 
the  Saxons  Wintanceaster,  became  the  seat  of  government  Here 
Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  was  buried,  and  here, 
on  the  conversion  of  the  West  Saxons  to  Christianity,  a  bishop's  see 
was  established.  In  the  contests  of  the  Saxon  princes  the  Isle  of 
Wight  was  taken  by  Wulfhere,  king  of  Mercia,  and  annexed  by  him 
to  tiie  kingdom  of  Sussex :  it  was  however  soon  after  reconquered  by 
Ceadwalla,  king  of  Wessex.  Upon  the  predominance  of  the  West 
b'axon  kings  over  the  other  Saxon  potentates  being  permanently 
established  by  Egbert,  Winchester  became  the  metropolis  of  England. 

When  the  Northmen  attacked  the  island,  Hampshire  was  exposed 
to  their  ravages.  In  the  reign  of  Ethelbert,  grandson  of  Egbert 
(a.d.  860-66),  a  body  of  them  advanced  to  Winchester,  which  they 
partially  laid  waste  :  they  were  routed  however  as  they  retumed  to 
their  ships,  and  much  of  the  booty  recovered.  At  Basing,  near  Basing- 
stoke, Ethelred  I.,  king  of  Wessex,  and  his  brother  Alfred,  were 
(li'feated  by  the  Danes,  A.D.  870.  A  year  or  two  after,  in  the  reign  of 
Alfred,  the  invaders  made  another  attack  on  Winchester,  damaged 
the  cathedral,  and  murdered  the  ecclesiastics  belonging  to  it  In  the 
re*gn  of  Ethelred  II.  the  Danes  ravaged  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  the 
civil  dissensions  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  same  island 
was  infested  by  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  and  his  son  Harold,  then  in 
rebellion ;  and  in  the  subsequent  reign  of  Harold  II.  it  was  laid  under 
contribution  by  Tostig,  the  king's  rebellious  brother.  Winchester 
continued  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  royalty  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  . 

The  New  Forest  became  the  scene  of  several  disasters  to  the  family 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  which  were  popularly  regarded  as  judg- 
ments on  him  for  hid  arbitrary  conduct  in  the  formation  or  extension 
of  the  forestal  jurisdiction.  His  son  Richard  lost  his  life  here  by  what 
Camden  describes  as  a  *  pestilential  blast : '  his  grandson  Henry,  son 
of  Robert,  was  entangled  among  the  branches  and  killed  while  hunting  ; 
and  his  successor  WilUam  Rufus  was  shot  by  a  random  arrow  by 
Walter  Tyirel  in  1100. 

in  the  civil  war  between  the  supporters  of  King  Stephen  (then  a 
prisoner)  and  the  Empress  Maud,  Winchester  Cathedral  and  Wolvesey 
Castle,  the  residence  of  Henry  of  Blois,  bishop  of  Winchester  and 
brother  of  Stephen,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  king's  party,  and  Win- 
chester Castle  and  other  parts  of  the  city  in  the  hands  of  the  empress. 
I^e  empress's  friends  were  gradually  dispossessed  of  all  they  held, 
eicept  the  castle ;  and,  when  this  was  hard  pressed,  it  is  said  that  the 
fmpress  escaped  by  being  carried  through  the  opposing  army,  wrapped 
iu  a  sheet  of  lead,  like  a  corpse  for  interment  Her  natural  brother 
Md  chief  supporter,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  was  taken  soon  after  at 


Stockbridge  and  exchanged  for  the  captive  king.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  war  of  Edward  IIL,  in  1888,  Southampton  was 
attacked  and  taken  by  the  French  with  their  allies  the  Genoese  and 
Spaniards.  In  1415,  when  Henry  Y.  was  about  to  embark  at  South- 
ampton for  France,  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  was  detected ;  for 
which  the  Earl  of  Cambridge  and  others  were  executed  in  that  town. 
In  the  reign  of  the  same  monarch  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  once  attacked 
and  a  second  time  threatened  by  the  French.  About  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII.  another  attack  was  made  by  the  same  people, 
but  repulsed.  Mary  I.  was  married  at  Winchester  to  Philip  of  Spain 
in  1554.  ^         *^ 

Of  these  early  times  the  county  contains  several  relics.  [Bishop^s 
Waltham  ;  Chrmtchdboh  ;  Southampton.]  Porchester  Castle,  at 
the  head  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  is  of  great  antiquity  and  doubtful 
origin.  It  is  probable  that  the  site  has  been  occupied  by  a  fortress 
from  a  period  anterior  to  the  Roman  conquest;  and  the  present 
structure  exhibits  traces  of  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman  architec- 
ture. It  is  a  quadrangle  inclosing  an  area  of  4  or  5  acres.  The  walls 
are  from  8  to  12  feet  thick  and  18  feet  high,  having  in  many  places  a 
passage  round  them,  defended  by  a  parapet  It  is  inclosed  by  a  ditch 
(double  on  the  east  side),  and  has  18  towers  including  those  of  the 
keep.  The  keep  forms  the  north-west  angle  of  the  castle,  and  incloses 
a  quadrangle  of  115  feet  by  65  feet  The  pariah  church  of  Porchester 
is  within  the  outer  court  of  the  castle ;  it  is  a  large  Norman  cross 
church,  of  which  the  south  transept  has  been  destroyed.  Calshot  and 
Hurst  castles,  erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIIL,  are  now  occupied 
as  coast-guard  stations.  Both  are  on  small  headlands  jutting  into  the 
sea ;  Calshot  at  the  entrance  of  Southampton  Water,  and  Hurst  near 
Lymington.  Netley  Castle,  near  Netley  Abbey,  of  about  the  same 
date,  is  now  a  ruin. 

The  chief  monastic  remains  besides  those  mentioned  elsewhere 
[Christchubch;  Rombbt;  WinOhbster]  are  Netley  and  Beaulieu 
abbeys,  and  the  Priory  of  St  Dionysius,  near  Southampton.  Netley 
Abbey  is  a  short  distance  from  the  bank  of  the  Southampton  Water, 
about  3  miles  E.  from  Southampton.  It  appears  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  ISth  century,  and  was  of  the  Cistercian  order.  At  the  time  of 
the  dissolution  its  possessions  were  valued  at  160^.  2$.  9d.  gross,  or 
lOOZ.  Is.  8d  clear  yearly  value.  The  ruins  stand  on  the  declivity  of 
a  hill  rising  gently  from  the  water,  and  are  so  environed  by  wood  as 
to  be  scarcely  observable  except  on  a  near  approach.  The  chapel  was 
in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  the  southern  transept  and  the  choir  are  the 
most  perfect  portions  of  the  remains.  Many  parts  of  the  ruius  are 
finely  mantled  with  ivy.  Beaulieu  Abbey  (also  Cistercian)  was 
founded  in  1204  by  King  John  :  its  yearly  revenue  at  the  dissolution 
was  428^.  6$.  Sd.  gross,  or  8262.  1S«.  2d,  clear.  The  stone  wall  which 
surrounded  the  precincts  of  the  abbey  is  in  several  places  nearly 
entire,  and  is  clothed  with  ivy.  The  remains  include  the  abbot's 
apartments,  converted  after  the  dissolution  into  a  family  seat,  having 
a  well-proportioned  vaulted  hall ;  a  long  building,  supposed  from  the 
extent  and  height  of  the  apartments  to  have  been  the  dormitory ;  the 
ancient  kitchen,  and  the  refectory.  The  refectory,  a  plain  stone 
building,  with  strong  buttresses  and  a  curioualy-iaftered  oak  roof, 
forms  the  parish  church  of  the  village  of  Beaulieu.  St  Dionysius's 
(commonly  called  St  Denis's)  Priory,  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Itchin 
above  Southampton.  It  waa  founded  by  Henry  I.  for  Augustinian  or 
Black  Canons.  The  ruins  are  of  small  extent^  and  appear  to  have 
formed  the  west  end  of  the  priory  church. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
was  stabbed  at  Portsmouth,  and  in  the  civil  war  of  that  reign  this 
county  wss  the  scene  of  partial  hostilities.  The  strong  posts  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  were  early  in  the  contest  secured  for  the  Parliament, 
and  the  island  was  thus  preserved  from  subsequent  disturbance.  But 
the  most  remarkable  event  in  the  contest  that  occurred  in  this  county 
was  the  defence  of  Basing  House,  near  Basingstoke,  by  its  possessor, 
John  Paulet,  marquis  of  Winchester.  The  investment  commenced  in 
August  1643,  and  continued,  probably  at  intervals,  for  two  years. 
Cromwell,  in  Oct  jber  1645  took  the  house  by  storm,  and  burned  it  to 
the  groimd.  In  1647,  Charles  I.,  after  his  escape  from  Hampton 
Court,  remained  concealed  at  Titchfield  House  till  he  gave  himself  up 
to  Colonel  Hammond,  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  He  was 
imprisoned  for  some  time  at  Carisbrook,  and  afterwards  at  Hurst 
Castle. 

StaUstica, — According  to  the  Census  Retams  of  1851,  there  were  then 
in  the  county  818  places  of  worahip,  containing  21 4,674  sittings.  Of  these 
places  of  worship  889  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  187  to  five 
sections  of  Methodists,  1 1 6  to  Independents,  69  to  Baptists,  J  8  to  Roman 
Catholics,  7  to  Mormons,  6'to  Quakers,  6  to  Unitarians,  and  25  to  minor, 
bodies.  The  number  of  Sunday  schools  was  576  with  44,828  scholars.  Of 
these  Sunday  schoote  822  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  98  to 
Independents,  58  to  Wesleyan  Methodists,  45  to  Baptists,  21  to  Primitive 
Methodists,  20  to  Bible  Christians,  and  12  to  minor  bodies.  The 
number  of  day  schools  in  the  county  was  1508  with  57,960  scholars ; 
of  these  487  were  public  schools  with  d9,90B  scholars,  and  1021  were 
private  schools  with  18,054  scholars.  Of  evening  schools  for  adults 
there  were  83  with  677  scholars.  Of  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
the  county  possessed  30,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  4239. 
The  libraries  connected  with  these  institutions  contained  in  all  19,305 
volumes. 
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In  1852  thflre  were  13  BavingB  banks  in  the  county,  at  Alresford, 

Alton,  Andover,  Basingstoke,  Fareham,  Oospore  Havant,  Lymington, 

*  Newport  (Isle  of  Wight),  Peterafield,  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  and 

Winchester.    The  total  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  November 

20th  1852  was  576,650^.  64.  5d 

HAMPSHIRE,  NEW.    [New  Haicpbhikk.] 

HAMPSTEAD,  Middlesex^  a  village  in  the  parish  of  St.  John, 
Hampstead,  is  situated  on  a  considerable  eminence,  about  4  miles 
N,W.  from  London,  in  51°  83'  N.  Ui,  0°  10'  W.  long.  The  parish 
has  been  constituted  a  Union  under  the  Poor-Law  Board,  and  contains 
an  area  of  2252  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  11,986.  The 
living  is  a 'perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex  and 
diocese  of  London.  The  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  extensive  and 
pleasant  prospects  obtained  from  the  heath,  which  is  on  the  summit 
of  the  hiU  on  which  the  viUaji^  is  built,  have  rendered  Hampetead  a 
favourite  place  of  residence  and  of  holiday  resort.  Many  handsome 
villas  have  been  erected  in  the  vicinity,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Hamp- 
stead road  to  London.  The  village  is  lighted  with  gas  and  paved. 
Hampstead  church,  erected  in  1745,  was  enlarged  in  1844.  It  is  in 
the  Italian  style,  and  will  accommodate  1600  persons.  In  the  parish 
are  two  district  churches,  a  proprietary  chapel,  places  of  worship  for 
Baptists,  Independents,  English  Presbyterians,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Unitarifuis,  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  several  National,  Infant,  Pres- 
byterian, and  Roman  Catholic  schools.  The  village  contains  a 
•savings  bank,  a  literary  institution,  a  public  library,  and  a 'dispensary. 
At  'Haverstock  HiU  m  this  parish,  is  the  extensive  new  building  for 
the  Orphan  Working  School.  (OomiMLnication  from  Hampttead.) 
•  HAMPSTEAD,  NORRia    [Bbrkbhire.] 

Hampton;    [Middlesex.] 

HAMPTON,  LITTLE.    [Sussex.] 

HANAU,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Hanau  in  the  Electorate  of 
Hesse-Cassel  iu  Gei*many,  is  situated  in  an  extensive  plain  on  the  river 
Kinzig,  near  its  junction  with  the  Main,  12  miles  by  railway  E.  from 
Fnmkfnrt-am-MaJn,  and  86  miles  S.S.W.  from  Cassel,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  16,000  including  the  suburbs.  It  consists  of  an  old 
and  a  new  town.  In  the  former  is  the  magnificent  castle,  the  gymna- 
sium, the  theatre,  the  hospital,  and  the  synagogue.  The  new  town 
has  straight  broad  streets,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  a  large  market- 
place, forming  an  oblong  parallelogram,  with  handsome  fountains  in 
the  four  comers,  and  the  large  town-hall  at  one  end.  The  cathedral 
has  a  leaning  tower,  like  that  at  Pisa.  Hanau  is  the  leading  manufac- 
turing town  in  Hesse-Cassel :  its  industrial  products  comprise  silks, 
ribands,  cottons,  carpets,  leather,  gloves,  hosiery,  porcelain,  jewellery, 
carriages,  &c.  There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  timber,  and 
casks.  In  the  vicmity  are  the  electoral  palace  of  Philipsruhe  and 
the  baths  of  Wilhelmsbad.  On  October  30, 1813,  Napoleon  I.  in  his 
retreat  from  Leipzig  totally  defeated  at  Hanau  an  army  of  Bavarians 
and  Austrians,  commanded  by  Prince  Wrede. 

HANDSWORTH.    [Statpordshire.] 

HAN  LET,  Staffordshire,  one  of  the  pottery  towns,  is  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  pottery  district,  in  63'  2'  N.  lat,  2"  9'  W.  long., 
distant  about  a  mile  N.  from  Stoke,  and  149  miles  N.W.  from  London. 
The  township  of  Hanley  is  united  with  that  of  Sheltou  into  one 
market-town,  the  largest  in  the  district,  of  which  the  population  in 
1861  was  25,369.  It  stands  on  the  south-western  slope  of  a  gently- 
rising  eminence.  The  streets,  which  are  of  good  width,  have  side 
pavements  for  foot  passengers,  and  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  town 
contains  some  elegant  houses  and  spacious  shops.  .The  market-hall 
is  a  convenient  building.  The  chapel  at  Hanley  is  a  commodious 
brick  building,  with  a  tower  100  feet  high.  The  Wesleyan  and  New 
Connexion  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists  have  places  of 
worship,  and  there  are  National  and  British  schools,  a  government 
school  of  design,  and  a  mechanics  institute.  The  population  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  earthenware  manufacture.  There  is  a  large 
paper-mill.    Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  the  market-days, 

HANOVER,  THE  KINGDOM  OF,  is  situated  between  51'  18' 
and  58**  52'  N.  lat.,  6"  85'  and  11°  41'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.W. 
by  the  German  Ocean;  N.  by  the  Elbe  (which  separates  it  from 
Holstein,  Hamburg,  and  Mecklenburg) ;  E.  and  S.E.  by  Prussia  and 
lirunswick;  S.W.  by  Hesse-Cassel,  Lippe,  and  Prussia;  and  W.  by 
Holland. 

Area  and  Subdivieians, — The  entire  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover 
is  about  14,880  square  miles:  the  population  in  1852  was  1,819,253. 
The  following  table  shows  the  principal  divisions  (landdrosteien) 
of  the  kingdom,  with  the  extent  and  population  of  each : — 


'         Landdrosteien. 

CapiUls. 

Area  in  £ng. 
Square  Miles. 

PopulaUon, 
D00.S,  1852. 

.  HanoTor       .         .     . 

1  Hildesheim 

1  Lttneburg     .         ,     . 

Stade 

OBnabruck    .        .     . 

Aurich      . 

Clausthal      .        .    . 

Hanover       .        ,    . 

Hildesheim       . 

LUnebarg    .        .    . 

Stade 

OsnabrOck   .        .     . 

Emden      .        , 

CUusthal      ... 

2,330 
1,722 
4,340 
2,624 
2,414 
1,156 
244 

349,958 
867,883 
338,764 
279,834 
261,965 
185,129 
35,720 

Total        . 

• 

r 

14,830 

1,819,253 

. 

Surfa€€f  Hydrographyy  Communications. — The  southern  principali- 
ties of  Grubenhagen  and  Gottingen  are  mountainous ;  in  iJie  fonfier 
are  the  Habz,  in  the  latter  the  SoUingerwald  Mountains.  The 
greatest  elevation  is  the  Koningsberg  in  the  Harz  range,  3800  feet 
high.  Lower  ranges,  uniting  the  Harz  and  Sollingerwald,  traverse 
the  greater  part  of  Hildesheim  and  Calenberg ;  but  from  the  cities 
of  Hildesheim,  Hanover,  and  Osnabriick,  the  whole  country  is  one 
vast  plain  sloping  gently  to  the  sea-coast,  with  only  occasional  and 
not  considerable  elevations.  The  mountains  abound  in  mineral 
wealth,  and  are  covered  with  forests  of  red  pine  and  fir,  with  some 
oaks  and  other  timber.  Between  the  mountains  are  the  most  fertile 
valleys,  and  where  the  country  slopes  from  the  mountiuns  to  the 
plain  there  is  excellent  arable  land.  Then  follows  a  sandy  tract,  the 
Heath  of  LiinebuTg,  from  50  to  70  miles  in  breadth,  which  crosses  the 
kingdom  from  east  to  west,  and,  where  left  to  itsellf,  is  covered  with 
heath,  and  in  some  places  with  fir.  It  is  an  elevated  flat,  broken  only 
towards  the  north  by  sand-hills.  In  the  lower  tracts  ara~  great 
marshes,  or  peat  moors,  as  the  Bourtanger  and  the  Saterland  Moor 
on  the  Ems,  and  the  Hoch  Moor,  which  occupies  the  north-western 
angle  of  the  kingdom.  The  16w-country  by  the  sea-coast  is  beloW  the 
sea-level,  and  is  protected  by  embankments  and  dykes  similar  to  those 
of  Holland.  All  this  part  of  the  country  is  alluvial,  and  numerous 
marine  substances  are  found  preserved  in  it. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Elbb,  which  receives  the  Jetze, 
Ilmenau,  Este,  and  Oste;  the  Wesbr,  the  chief  affluent  of  which  in 
Hanover  is  the  Leine;  and  the  Ems,  which  receives  in  its  course 
the  Liihe ;  all  these  rivers  empty  themselves  into  the  German  Ocean. 
There  are  only  two  large  lakes ;  the  Steinhudenheer  and  the  Dii- 
meraee,  which  latter  abounds  in  fish.  In  East  Friesland  is  the  sub- 
terraneous Lake  Jordan,  the  surface  of  which  is  so  thickly  over- 
grown with  vegetation  that  waggons  can  pass  over  it 

Hanover  has  several  railways,  all  of  which  centre  in  the  capital.  The 
Hanover  and  Bremen  line  connecting  those  towns  is  76  miles  long. 
The  Hanover  and  Hamburg  railway,  which  runs  to  Harbur^  opposite 
Hamburg,  is  106  miles  long;  and  has  a  branch  between  Lehrte  and 
Hildesheim  14  miles  long,  and  a  short  branch  to  Harzburg.  The 
Hanover  and  Brunswick  line  has  abont  30  miles  in  Hanover.  The 
Hanover  and  Minden  line  has  about  85  miles  in  Hanover.  Some  other 
lines  are  in  course  of  construction  or  projected. 

Otology  and  Mineralogy, — The  mountain  regions  belong  mostly  to 
the  Silurian  system :  under  this  is  granite,  which  in  several  places 
forms  the  surface  rock.  Flinty-slate  and  clay-slate,  known  as  grau- 
wack^,  are  the  most  prevalent  strata.  Above  these  are  shales  and 
limestone  rocks ;  and  in  the  hills  between  the  Weser  and  the  Leine 
carboniferous  strata  occur.  The  gi*eat  sandy  moors  and  plains  are 
composed  of  the  clays  and  sands  of  the  Wealden  formation,  and 
abound  in  fossil  animal  and  vegetable  remains.  Over  these  wide 
districts  numerous  granite  boulders,  many  of  very  large  size,  are 
scattered. 

The  mineral  riches  of  the  kingdom  are  very  important;  mining 
forming  a  principal  branch  of  the  national  industry.  The  more  valu- 
able metals  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Harz  Mountains ;  the  mines  are 
worked  by  the  government,  and  some  in  conjunction  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Brunswick.  Gold  is  found,  but  in  extremely  email  quantitiea 
Lead,  rich  in  silver,  is  worked  largely  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Clausthal  and  on  the  Brunswick  bordon  Copper  mines  are  worked 
in  the  same  localities,  and  the  ore  is  very  productive.  Zinc  is  also 
obtained.  *  Iron-ore  is  widely  diflused,  and  the  ore  is  rich,  but  the 
works  are  much  less  productive  than  they  might  be  rendered  under  a 
better  system  of  working.  Coal  is  found  in  several  places  between 
the  Leine  and  the  Weser.     There  are  considerable  salt  min^. 

Climate^  Soil,  Productiom. — The  climate  is  on  the  whole  -mild  and 
temperate,  diflering  of  course  according  to  the  relative  situation  of 
mountain  or  plain,  kc.  The  lower  parts  are  moist,  and  fogs  are  frequent; 
but  the  winters  are  milder  than  in  the  interior.  On  the  sea-coast  violent 
hurricanes  are  not  unfrequent  during  the  winter.  The  prevailing 
winds  are  the  north-west  in  winter,  the  east  in  spring,  and  the  south- 
west in  summer.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  kingdom  is 
about  46°  Fahr.,  at  Liineburg  it  is  48%  in  the  Harz  district  it  is  only 
43**.     The  average  annual  fall  of  rain  is  about  23*5  inches. 

On  the  whole,  the  soil  is  of  inferior  quality.  The  most  fertile  dis- 
tricts are  the  flat  alluvial  tracts  at  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser, 
and  generally  in  those  parts  occupied  by  the  Wealden  clays.  Next 
to  these  are  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  the  narrow  valleys  and  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountain  districts,  especially  where  the  limestone  rocks 
prevail  Much  of  Arenburg  is  only  fit  for  grazing.  The  broad  belt 
of  sandy  heath  is  for  the  most  part  barren,  but 'many  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  susceptible  of  cultivation  still  lie  waste ;  and  a 
lai^e  part  of  the  inferior  soil  is,  owing  to  insufilciency  of  manure  and 
the  backward  condition  of  agriculture  generally,  far  firom  being 
rendered  as  productive  as  it  might  be.  The  excessive  subdivision  of 
the  land,  with  the  consequent  smallness  of  the  farms  and  inadequacy 
of  capital,  is  said  to  be  a  principal  cause  of  this  inferiority  in  the  state 
of  agriculture.  Still  agriculture  is  the  chief  source  of  subsistence  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  its  improve- 
ment by  landowners  and  other  influential  persons  within  the  last  few 
years.  Of  the  entire  area  of  the  country  about  two-fifths  are  returned 
9A  arable  and  meadow  land ;  a  somewhat  larger  amount  is  occupied 
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by  waste  land,  lakes,  and  nven ;  and  the  remainder,  equal  io  1,484,000 
acGBs,  is  oocapied  by  forests.  The  richest  com  provinces  are — Hildes- 
heim,  Gfdttingen,  the  south  of  Ealenberg,  the  lower  part  of  Qruben- 
bagen,  the  marsh  lands  on  the  EHbe,  Jetze,  Oste,  AVeser,  Leine,  and 
Allcr,  part  of  Osaabriick  and  East  FriealandL  Rye  is  generally  grown 
for  bread.  Oats  and  barley  are  lai*gely  grown,  and  a  good  deal  is 
exported  to  England.  Potatoes  are  universally  cultivated.  Turnips 
ai^  also  generally  grown.  The  country  produces  flax,  tobacco,  hops, 
fruity  pulse,  &c. 

Iq  the  marsh-land  the  breeding  of  cattle  is  more  followed  than 
agriculture.  East  Fciesland  has  the  finest  breed  of  cattle  :  it  possesses 
a  very  favourite  breed  of  large-sized  cows  and  oxen,  has  numerous 
sheep,  and  excellent  horses,  of  which  several  thousand  are  annually 
exported  to  Italy  and  elsewhere.  The  total  number  of  horses  in 
Hanover  is  estimated  at  about  300,000 ;  of  cattle,  950,000 ;  sheep, 
1,650,000,  producing  annually  some  3,225,000  lbs.  of  wool,  of  which 
two-thirds  are  exported.  The  immense  heaths  in  the  duchy  of  Ijilne- 
buig  are  partly  used  as  sheep-walks,  and  when  the  heath  is  in  blossom 
the  keepers  of  bees  go  with  their  hives  from  the  villages  to  the  heath : 
the  honey  so  obtained  is  valued  at  nearly  50,0002.  per  annum. 

The  Horz  forests  are  chiefly  of  flr  and  pine ;  in  Kalenburg,  Bremen, 
rvi  the  Upper  Weser  they  are  chiefly  of  beech  and  oak.  Large 
quantities  of  timber  are  annually  exported. 

}[anvf€iclure9  and  Trctde. — Manufactures  are  not  carried  on  to  any 
ousiderable  extent.  Thread  and  linen,  hempen-cloth,  bag^ng,  &c., 
Are  manufactured,  partly  for  exportation,  at  Oanabriick  and  some 
other  places ;  and  woollens  and  calicoes  at  Gottingen,  MUnden,  and 
B  >me  other  towns.  Tkei'e  is  no  other  manufacture  of  auy  conse- 
quence. The  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  though  considerable,  is  far 
from  being  what  might  be  expected  from  its  favourable  situation  and 
fine  navigable  rivers.  It  is  chiefly  conflned  to  the  exportation  of  the 
produce  of  the  country  and  the  importation  of  colonial  articles, 
English  manufactures,  French  silks,  jewellery^  and  wines,  fruits,  &c. 
The  principal  <sommercial  port  is  Ehiden ;  and  Munden,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Werra  and  the  Fulda,  has  an  active  trade  with  the  interior 
of  Germany.  There  are  foiur  annual  fairs  at  Hanover,  and  two  at 
Osnabruck,  to  which  goods  are  brought  from  the  fairs  of  Brunswick, 
Leipzig,  and  Frankfurt. 

Rdigicn,  Bducation. — The  religion  is  the  Protestant :  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, 1,494,033  are  Lutherans ;  95,220,  Calvinists ;  and  1071  of  other 
sects,  chiefly  Hennonites  and  Moravians.  There  are  217,^67  Roman 
Catholics,  chiefly  i-esident  in  Osnabruck  and  Hildesheim ;  and  11,562 
Jews.  There  is  a  minister  of  religious  worship  and  public  instruction. 
The  affairs  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistlc  (or  Reformed)  Churches  are 
U'ader  separate  consistories.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  under 
two  bishops.  A  good  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  education.  A 
superior  board  in  Hanover  directs  all  matters  relative  to  the  schools. 
Hanover  has  a  university  at  GorrnraEN;  an  academy  for  the  equestrian 
order ;  several  special  academies  or  colleges,  and  central  and  norm&l 
schools;  17  gymnasia,  attended  by  about  2250  pupils;  13  grammar 
Bchools,  with  2000  scholars ;  and  8430  popular  schools,  attended  by 
215,000  scholars,  in  the  towns  and  country,  of  which  schooU  3086 
are  Protestant  and  344  Roman  Catholic.  There  are  besides  numerous 
poorhouses,  workhouses,  and  charitable  institutions.  Justice  is 
administered  by  six  district  courts,  one  for  each  of  the  landdrosteien 
except  Clausthal,  and  by  the  magistrates  of  the  royal,  manorial,  and 
other  minor  courts. 

Hanover  is  a  limited  monarchy,  with  two  chambers.  Besides  the 
ministry  there  is  a-  coimcil  of  state.  The  revenue  is  chiefly  derived 
from  the  royal  demesnes  and  forests,  the  mines  and  salt-works,  the 
tolls  on  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  the  receipts  on  the  railways,  the  post- 
office,  direct  (land,  house,  and  income)  taxes,  indirect  taxes,  export, 
iuport,  and  transit  duties,  and  state  lotteries.  The  total  estimated 
revenue  for  1853-4  was  8,005,099  dollars  (about  1,200,0002.) ;  the  total 
expenditure  was  estimated  at  8,332,718  dollars  (1,249,9002.);  leaving 
a  deficiency  of  327,619  dollars  (49,0002.).  The  natioiial  debt  amounts 
to  36,522,887  doUars  (5,473,0002.). 

The  military  establishment  is  18,500  infantry,  3720  cavalry,  1450 
artillery,  in  all  23,670  regulars,  besides  the  militia^  or  landwehr.  All 
men  able  to  bear  arms,  from  the  age  of  1 7  to  that  of  50  without 
exception,  are  liable  to  serve  in  the  landsturm,  or  local  militia. 
There  are  10  garrison  towns.  The  manufactures  connected  with  the 
army  are — one  of  small-arms  at  Herzberg,  one  of  gunpowder  at 
Ht^raen,  and  a  cannon-foundry  in  Hanover. 

Hittory. — In  the  remotest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record  the 
countries  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  were  inhabited  by  small 
independent  tribes  of  hunters  and  herdsmen.  The  Chemsoi,  celebrated 
for  their  victoiy  over  the  Roman  general  Quintilius  Varus,  dwelt  about 
the  Harz  and  fiir  into  Westphalia ;  the  Chaud  were  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Weser ;  the  Longobardi,  or  Lombards,  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe. 
When  Charlemagne  first  introduced  the  Christian  religion  the  oountiy 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Saxons.  Though  subsequently,  as  the  imperial 
power  declined,  many  powerful"  lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal, 
arose  with  almost  despotic  authority,  yet  the  condition  of  the  people 
improved ;  the  mines  of  the  Harz  and  the  salt  springs  of  Luneburg 
trere  discovered,  and  a  considerable  traffic  began,  by  which  Bardowieok 
and  Qandersheim  in  particular  profited.  Otho  the  Great  gave  in  970 
the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony  to  Hermann  Billing,  a  wealthy 


lord  in  Liineburg,  in  whose  family  it  remained  till  the  death,  of  the 
last  descendant,  Magnus,  in  1107.  His  successor,  Henry  the  Black, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  brother  of  Guelf,  or  Welf,  a  prince  of  the  north  . 
of  Italy,  marrying  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Billing,  obtained  with 
her  the  duchy  of  Liineburg,  and  afterwards  acquired  Brunswick, 
Gottingen,  and  other  principalities. 

The  broils  and  troubles  which  continued  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  his  son,  Henry  the  Lion,  rendered  general  the  habib 
of  living  for  secuiity  in  fortified  towns.  Numerous  little  republics 
rose,  several  of  which  became  considerable  -cities.  The  Hanseatio 
League  found  great  favour  here,  and  of  the  85  towns  composing  that 
celebrated  confederation  13  were  in  the  present  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
We  cannot  trace  the  various  partitions  of  territory  which  took  place 
in  consequence  of  the  division  of  the  Guelf  family  into  diflerent 
branches,  all  of  which  have  however  become  extinct  except  those. of 
Brunswick  Wolfenbiittel  and  Brunswick  Liineburg,  the  latter  of  which 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  in* 
1712.  In  consequence  of  this  event  the  electors  of  Hanover  continued 
to  be  kings  of  Great  Britain  till,  on  the  death  of  William  lY.,  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  devolving  on  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  successioli 
to  the  throne  of  Hanover  being  limited  to  the  male  line,  the  two 
countries  were  separated ;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  eldest  sur- 
viving brother  of  King  William,  ascended  the  throne  of  Hanover  by 
the  name  of  Ernest  Augustas. 

Hanover  co-operated  with  Great  Britain  in  the  war  of  1741,  and  iu 
the  Seven  Yeara*  War,  which  latter  was  peculiarly  disastrous  to  it,  as 
the  country  was  through  the  whole  time  the  arena  of  hostile  armiea, 
and  suffered  both  from  friends  aud  foes.  The  tranquillity  which 
Northern  Germany  enjoyed  for  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  peace  of 
Paris,  1763,  and  the  vast  increase  of  the  commerce  of  England  in  North 
America,  doubled  the  trade  of  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Altona  with 
the  interior  of  Germany,  which  was  still  further  augmented  from 
1792  to  1803  by  the  ruin  of  the  commerce  of  France  and  Holland ; 
and  this  trade  being  carried  on  from  those  sea-ports  through  Hanover, 
gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  the  prosperity  of  that  longdom. 

From  the  spring  of  1793  Hanover  took  part  in  the  war  with 
France,  but  in  1795  was  included  in  the  convention  between  France 
and  Prussia  for  the  neutrality  of  the  north  of  Germany.  Bonaparte 
took  possession  of  Hanover  in  1803,  and  treated  it  like  a  conquered 
country.  In  1806  Prussia  announced  that  Hanover  had  been  ceded 
by  France  in  exchange  for  Anspach,  Cloves,  and  Neufch&tel,  and  wac 
for  ever  incorporated  with  Prussia.  Bonaparte  however  jigaiu  took 
possession  of  it  in  the  following  year,  and  retained  it  tiU  after  the 
battle  of  Leipzig  in  1813,  when  the  whole  eleotorate  was  restored  to 
the  lawful  soTcreign,  who  assumed  in  1815  the  title  of  King  of  Han- 
over, that  of  elector  having  ceased  by  the  dissolution  of  tlie  German 
empire.  In  1819  a  constitution  was  introduced  with  a  general  assembly 
of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  in  one  chamber;  and  in  1833  anew 
constitution  was  agreed  to  by  the  estates,  and  sanctioned  by  King 
William  lY.,  who  however  made  various  changes  in  fourteen  of  the 
articles.  This  constitution  was  abrogated  by  a  proclamation  of  his 
successor  Ernest  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  a  proceeding  which 
led  to  very  serious  disturbances.  The  present  constitution  is  virtually 
the  same  as  that  of  1819. 

HANOYER,  a  landdrostei,  or  province,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
in  Germany,  comprises  the  former  piincipatity  of  Kalenbei^  or  Calen- 
berg,  and  the  coimties  of  Hoy  a  and  Biepholz.  It  is  bounded  N.-  by 
the  territories  of  Bi%men  and  the  province  of  Stade,  from  which  it4B 
separated  by  the  Weser  and  the  AUer ;  K  by  the  provinces  of  Lune- 
burg and  Mildesheim ;  S.  by  Brunswick,  Lippe,  and  Prussian  West- 
phalia ;  and  W.  by  WestphaUa,  the  Hanoverian  province  of  Osnabruck, 
and  the  grand  duchv  of  Oldenburg.  The  area  of  the  province  is  2330 
squara  miles,  and  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  Decem- 
ber 3,  1852,  amounted  to  349,958. 

The  principality  of  Kalenberg,  which  forms  the  southern  portion  of 
the  province,  comprises  the  basin  of  the  Lower  Leine,  which  river 
drains  its  central  and  eastern  part ;  and  a  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Weser,  which  crosses  the  south-west  of  the  principality  and  again 
touches  its  north-western  border.  The  southern  part  of  the  princi- 
pality b  traversed  by  numerous  offsets  from  the  Han  Mountains,  the 
highest  ridges  being  the  Deister  HiUs  to  the  south-west  of  the  eity  of 
H&nover,  and  the  Siintel  Hills  fiirther  west,  near  a  detached  territory 
of  Hesse-CasseL  The  plain  between  tfaefee  two  ranges  is  celebrated 
for  one  of  the  exploits  of  the  Saxon  hero,  Wittekind,  who  here  sur- 
prised and  annihilated  one  of  Charlemagne's  armies  in  a.d.  782.  A 
large  sepulchral  mound  and  remains  of  the  Saxon  entrenchments  still 
mark  the  scene  of  the  engagement.  The  northern  distriotd  are  Ievcl« 
in  parts  marshy,  but  in  general  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  with  the 
exception  of  Ciesa  Moor,  a  large  region  of  bog  which  extends  to  the 
north  of  the  town  of  Hanover,  between  the  Fuhse^  the  Leine,  and  the 
Aller.  Another  moor  lies  westward  of  this,  between  the  Leine  and 
the  Weser.  Wheat,  rye^  bariey,  oats,  flax,  potatoes,  and  oobsa  are 
the  principal  crops.  Some  beet-roet  fbr  making- sugar,  tobacco,  and 
hemp  are  also  grown.  There  is  a  good  breadth  of  meadow  and  pas- 
ture land,  and  a  considerable  number  of  hemed  cattle  and  sheep  are 
reared.  Timber  is  abundant  in  the  mountainous  districts  in  the 
south-west  of  the'  province.  Qreect  quanlitiee  of  tuxf  are  out  in  the 
bogs  for  fuel    l^he  principality  taken  itt|  nanie  from  the  Tillage'  of 
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Kaienhery,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Leine,  12  miles  S.  from  Hanover. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  onoe  the 
reaidenoe  of  the  princes  of  Kalenberg.  Hanover  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  province  and  of  the  kingdom.  Hanuin,  a  town  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Weser,  in  the  south-west  of  the  province,  25  miles  from  Hano- 
ver, baa  about  7000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  in  52**  5'  29"  N.  lat., 
9*  20'  18"  E.  long.,  and  is  an  important  position,  as  it  commands  the 
navigation  of  the  Weser.  It  b  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  was  formerly 
defended  also  by  a  citadel  called  Fort  Qeorgo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  but  this  the  French  blew  up  in  1806.  The  town  though  small 
has  some  large  public  buildings,  including  two  Lutheran  churches,  a 
Calvinist  meeting-house,  and  a  monastery.  Its  position  on  a  navigable 
river  and  on  one  of  the  high  roads  leading  from  Hanover  to  the  limine, 
make  it  a  place  of  some  commercial  activity.  The  iuhabitants  find 
occupation  in  the  river  trade,  in  the  salmon  fishery  of  the  Weser,  and 
in  the  tan-yards,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  pipe  and  tobacco  factories 
of  the  town.  A  good  river  harbour  was  formed  here  in  173i  by  the 
construction  of  a  large  sluice. 

About  12  miles  higher  up  the  Weser,  and  inclosed  by  Brunswick,  is 
the  isolated  district  of  Sodenwerder,  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Hanover.  The  little  walled  town  of  Bodedwerder  is  built  on  an  island 
in  the  Weser,  and  has  about  1500  inhabitants.  A  little  higher  up  the 
Weser,  on  its  left  bank,  and  touching  Westphalia,  is  another  outlying 
district  of  the  province  named  PolUf  with  a  small  town  of  the  same 
name  and  of  about  1000  inhabitants. 

The  county  of  ffoya  lies  west  of  the  principality  of  Kalenbeig,  and 
comprises  the  most  north-western  part  of  the  province  between  the 
Weeer,  Oldenburg,  and  the  republic  of  Bremen.  The  river  Hunte 
separates  it  for  a  few  miles  from  Oldenburg.  The  other  riven  are  the 
Aue,  which  runs  east  across  the  southern  portion  of  the  county,  and 
joins  the  Weser  on  the  left  bank  a  little  above  Nienburg ;  and  the 
Dehme,  another  feeder  of  the  Weser,  which  drains  the  north-west 
district.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  almost  a  dead  flat,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  marshy  and  sandy  wastes.  The  best  land  is  alon? 
the  rivers,  where  the  soil  consists  of  a  rich  fertile  loam.  The  farm 
products  are  similar  to  those  mentioned  above.  Homed  cattle,  light 
horses,  pigs,  and  sheep  are  reared.  Honey  is  abundant,  especially  in 
the  moors,  where  the  heath  is  said  to  be  very  attractive  to  the  bees. 
There  is  a  considerable  portion  of  forest  land,  from  which  and  the 
peat  bogs  the  inhabitants  obtain  fueL  Linen  and  linen-yarn  are  the 
only  industrial  products  properly  so  called.  The  county  is  named 
from  the  old  castle  and  town  of  I£oya,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Weser,  40  miles  N.W.  from  Hanover.  Hoya  is  a  market-town  with 
about  2000  inhabitants,  and  some  trade  on  the  Weser,  whidi  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge.  The  capital  of  the  county  is  Niei^rg,  situated 
35  miles  b^  railway  N.W.  from  Hanover,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Weser,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  It  was  formerly  for- 
tified, but  its  defences  have  been  dismantled.  There  are  two  churches, 
an  hospital,  and  about  5000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  vinegar  and 
linen,  and  trade  in  wood  and  coal. 

The  county  of  Diepholz  is  a  small  territory  lying  south-west  of  the 
county  of  Hoya,  and  like  it  presents  a  heathy  mazvhy  surface,  inter- 
spersed with  some  fertile  spots  on  which  hemp  and  flax  are  grown, 
and  diversified  in  the  west  and  south  by  a  few  undulations.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Hunte,  which  forms  the  outlet  of  the  Dummersee, 
the  largest  lake  in  the  whole  province,  situated  close  to  the  Olden- 
burg frontier.  Seax  the  lake  there  is  good  pasture  land.  Many  of 
the  marshes  in  this  part  of  the  province  have  been  drained  by  canals 
after  the  Dutch  fashion,  and  converted  into  arable  land.  The  chief 
town  of  the  county,  DiephoLs,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hunte, 
35  miles  W.  from  Nienburg,  and  has  about  2500  inhabitants. 

The  province  is  traversed  by  various  railroads  leading  from  the  city 
of  Hanover  to  Brunswick,  Harburg,  Bremen,  Minden,  Hildesheim, 
and  Gottingen.    [Hanovsb,  Kingdom  of.] 

HANOVER,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  is  situated  in 
52**  22"  N.  lat.,  9**  42'  £.  long.,  in  an  agreeable,  well-cultivated  plain, 
on  the  river  Leine,  which  is  navigable  from  the  city  to  its  junction 
with  the  Weser;  it  contains  with  the  suburbs  about  40,000 
inhabitants. 

The  city  consists  of  three  parts— the  Old  Town,  the  ^gidian  New 
Town,  and  the  New  Town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  In  the  Old 
Town  the  streets  are  for  the  most  part  crooked  and  narrow,  and  the 
houses  old-fashioned  and  irregular,  but  the  two  other  parts  are  hand- 
some and  regularly  built,  the  city  having  been  much  improved  since  it 
has  become  the  permanent  residence  of  tlie  king.  Outside  of  the  walls 
are  two  suburbs,  the  Linden  and  the  Qartoigemeinde.  The  most 
interesting  public  buildings  are  the  royal  polaoe,  with  the  opera-house 
and  palace  church,  the  viceroy's  palace,  the  landstiinde-haus  (meeting- 
house of  the  chambers),  the  mint,  the  arsenal,  the  royal  mews,  the 
town-hall  (a- fine  old  gothio  edifice;,  with  a  good  library  of  40,000 
volumes),  and  the  royal  library  with  the  archives.  Hanover  has  also 
Lutheran,  Oennan,  and  French  Calvinist,  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  and  a  synagogue.  Among  the  charitable  institutions  are 
the  Orphan  Asylum,  infirmaries,  hospitals,  and  poor-houses.  For 
the  purposes  of  eduoatbn  there  are  the  Georgianum  (a  collegiate 
establishment  for  the  sons  of  nobles),  a  lyoeum,  an  industrial  school, 
many  elementary  schools,  and  a  seminary  for  sohoolmasterB ;  also 
scientific,  artistic,  and  othe^r  societies*    The  manufactures  are  nume- 


rotis,  but  not  of  much  consequence ;   the  trade  is  extensive.    The 
commercial  institutions  are  an  exchange,  a  chamber  of  commerce, 

'  and  a  market  for  mining  produce.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  royal 
country  palace  of  Montbrillant  and  the  royal  palace  of  Herrenhauseo, 
the  grounds  of  both  of  which  are  very  famous. 

Hanover  was  founded  at  the  latter  end  of  the  11th  century,  and  in 

I  1203  was  assigned  to  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  the  Lion.  In  1641 
Duke  Christian  Louis  took  up  his  abode  in  the  palace  which  had  been 
lately  erected,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  the  residence  of  the  prince, 
and  the  capital  of  the  country.  In  1725  the  alliance  between  England, 
France,  and  Prussia  was  concluded  here  :  and  iu  1745  the  convention 
which  preceded  the  peace  of  Dresden.  The  walls,  with  five  gates,  ud 
broad  ditches,  were  partly  levelled  in  1780,  and  laid  out  in  streets, 
and  the  remainder  converted  into  a  handsome  esplanade,  on  which 
are  the  marble  bust  of  Leibnitz,  placed  under  a  cupola  in  the  antique 
style,  and  thei  Waterloo  Column,  162  feet  high,  with  the  figure  of 
Victory  on  the  summit. 


HANWELL.  [Middlesex.] 
HARAMAT  MOUNTAINS. 
HARBOROUGH,  MARKET. 
HARBOUR  ISLAND.     [B 


[Abyssinia.] 
[Market  Harbobouqh.] 

LHAS.] 

HARBURG,  a  sea-port  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  province  of 
Liineburg,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  southern  arm  of  the 
Elbe,  opposite  Hamburg,  106  miles  by  railway  N.  from  the  city  of 
Hanover,  and  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by  walla 
and  defended  by  a  citadel,  which  also  commands  the  passage  of  the 
Elbe.  There  are  two  churches,  an  hospital,  a  gunpowder  factory, 
sugar  refineries,  tanyards ;  manufactories  of  woollen  stufifs,  linen,  and 
hosiery ;  and  an  active  transit  trade  with  Hambui^  and  Ihe  countries 
south  of  the  Elbe.  The  timber  trade  of  Harbuig  also  is  extensive. 
A  steam  ferry  affords  frequent  and  rapid  communication  with  Ham- 
burg. As  sea-going  vessels  could  not  formerly  be  brought  alongside 
the  quays,  goods  were  usually  trans-shipped  at  Hamburg  or  Altona  and 
brought  thence  to  Harburg  in  lighters ;  but  simultaneously  with  the 
construction  of  the  railway  from  Hanover  to  Harbui:g  (which,  it  may 
be  added,  connects  the  port  with  all  the  principal  commercial  towns 
of  Germany)  the  harbour  was  deepened  and  enlarged  so  as  to  afford 
accommodation  for  500  vessels,  which  may  now  land  their  cargoes  on 
the  wharfs.  The  depth  of  the  channel  between  Harburg  and  Altona 
is  10  feet  at  low  and  15  feet  at  high  water.  The  port  extends  to  the 
railway  goods-station,  and  merchandise  is  lifted  by  a  crane  out  of  the 
hold  of  vessels  and  placed  on  the  train.  The  improvement  of  the 
harbour,  the  completion  of  the  railway,  and  the  declaration  of  the 
freedom  of  the  harbour  in  1850  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  commerce 
of  Harburg,  which  still  continues  to  improve,  although  the  freedom  of 
the  port  was  suppressed  in  1853  by  the  coumiercial  treaty  with 
Austria  and  Prussia.  The  distance  to  Hamburg  across  the  Elbe  is 
four  miles  and  a  half. 

HARDINGSTONE,  Northamptonshiro,  a  viUsge  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Hardingstone,  is  situated  in  52"  13' 
N.  lat,  0"  52'  W.  long.,  distant  2  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Northampton, 
and  62  miles  N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  in 
1851  was  1196.  The  living  of  Hardingstone  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Northampton  and  diocese  of  Peterborough.  Hardingstone 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  19  parishes  and  one  hamlet  with  an  area  of 
32,560  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  9,156.  Besides  the  pariah 
church,  which  is  pttrtly  of  early  English  style,  there  are  a  National 
school  for  boys  and  an  Infant  school.  In  the  parish,  on  an  eminence 
near  the  road  from  London  to  Northampton,  is  one  of  the  crosses 
erected  in  memory  of  Queen  Eleanor  by  Edward  L  It  is  octangular 
and  richly  ornamented. 

HAREWOOD.    [Yorkshire.] 

HARFLEUR.    [Seine  InfIbrieure.] 

HARLECH.    [Meriokethshiae.] 

HARLOW.    [Essex.] 

HARO.    [Castilla  la  Vieja.] 

HAROLD'S  CROSS.     [Dublin,  County  of.] 

HARPER'S  FERRY.     [Virginia.] 

HARRINGTON.    [Cumberland.] 

HAliROGATE,  HARROWGATE,  or  HIGH  HARROGATE,  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  small  town  and  watering  place  in  the  pariah  of 
Knaresborough,  is  situated  in  54**  N.  lat,  1*  3r  W.  long.,  distant  20 
miles  W.  by  N.  froin  York,  203  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  ruad, 
196  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  line  of  railway,  and  222  miles  by  the 
London  and  North- Western  line.  The  popiuation  of  the  town  of 
Harrogate  was  8678  in  1851.  The  living  ii  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  diocese  of  Ripon.  The  local  goTem- 
ment  is  in  the  hands  of  21  commissioners. 

Harrogate  rose  into  notice  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  in 
consequence  of  the  reputed  efficacy  of  its  medicinal  springs.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  principal  watering  places  in  the  north  of  England.  Harro- 
gate is  usually  thronged  with  visitors  during  the  season,  which  com- 
mences in  May  and  continues  till  September.  The  town  is  lighted 
with  gas.  The  churoh  at  High  Harrogate,  a  neat  early  English  struc- 
ture, was  consecrated  about  20  years  back.  The  Independents, 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Wesleyan  Reformers  have  places  of  wor- 
ship :  there  are  in  Harrogate  British  and  National  schools,  and  an 
Infant  school ;  and  at  Bachelors  Gardens,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
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distant,  is  a  small  Endowed  school.  A  mechanics  institute  is  in  the 
town.  The  Bath  Hospital  will  accommodate  about  100  patients. 
This  institution  is  for  the  benefit  of  poor  invalids.  The  mineral 
springs  are  of  different  qualities,  sulphureous,  chalybeate^  and  saline 
aperient  The  principal  sulphur  well  is  in  Low  Harrogate,  about 
half  a  mOe  from  High  Harrogate. 

HARROLD,  Bedfordshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Harrold, 
is  situated  near  the  Northamptonshire  border  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ouse,  in  52'*  13'  N.  lat,  0**  36'  W.  long.,  distant  9  miles  N.W.  from 
Bedford,  and  69  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road.  The  population 
of  the  parish  of  Harrold  in  1851  was  1083.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bedford  and  diocese  of  Ely.  The  parish 
churchy  which  has  been  recently  repaired,  has  a  handsome  spira.^ 
There  are  a  chapel  for  Independents,  a  National  school,  and  alms- 
houses for  six  widows.  The  market-house,  is  a  neat  building.  Lace 
is  manufactured  to  a  small  extent :  malting,  brewing,  brick-making, 
and  glove-making  are  carried  on.  Tuesday  ia  the  market-day :  fairs 
are  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  May  and  October  11th. 

HARROW.    [Middlesex,] 

HARTFORD.    [Connecticut.] 

HARTINGTON.    [Derbtshibe.] 

HARTISMERE,  a  hundred  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  which  has 
been  constituted  a  Poor-Law  Union. '  Hartismere  hundred  is  bounded 
N.  by  Norfolk,  S.  by  the  hundred  of  Stow,  E.  by  the  hundred  of 
Hoxne,  and  W.  by  the  hundred  of  Blackboum.  The  hundred  con- 
tains an  area  of  49,895  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  16,441. 
Hartismere  Poor-Law  Union  contains  32  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  53,530  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,850. 

HARTLAND.    [Devonshire.] 

HARTLEPOOL,  Durham,  a  sea-port  and  market-town  in  the  parish 
of  Hartlepool,  is  situated  in  54'  41'  N.  lat,  1"  11'  W.  long.,  distant 
20  miles  E.S.E.  from  Durham,  253  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by 
road,  and  264  miles  by  the  Qreat  Northern,  and  York  Newcastle  and 
Berwick  railways.  The  population  of  the  borough  and  parish  in  1851 
was  9503.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Durham.  The  town  is  governed  under  a  charter  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  12  capital  burgesses.  For 
sanitary  purposes  it  is  under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of 
Health. 

Hartlepool  is  built  on  a  small  peuinsula  jutting  out  into  the  sea  a 
few  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tees :  the  peninsula  is  partly 
formed  by  a  pool  called  the  Slake,  which  is  dry  at  low  water,  into 
which  flows  a  small  beck.  A  monastery  at  this  place  ia  mentioned  by 
Bede.  The  Normans  called  thd  place  Hart-le-pol,  the  pool  or  slake 
of  Hart,  whence  the  modem  name.  King  John  erected  it  into  a 
borough  by  charter  in  1200,  and  granted  to  Robert  Bruce,  who  was 
its  superior,  a  weekly  market  and  a  yearly  fair.  In  the  18th  century 
the  walls  were  erected,  and  a  haven  of  nearly  12  acres  formed.  Of 
the  walls  some  portions  still  remain.  The  old  haven  is  disused.  The 
present  harbour  is  formed  by  a  pier  run  out  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town :  it  is  easily  accessible,  and  affoi-ds  a  safe  retreat  in  rough 
weather.  Laden  vessels  under  100  tons  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
harbour.  A  lighthouse  stands  on  Garrison  point,  and  life-boats  are 
maintained  by  subscription. 

The  town  consists  of  one  principal  and  several  smaller  streets.  The 
town-hall  was  erected  about  a  centiiry  ago.  Extensive  docks  have 
been  recently  constructed,  and  in  connection  with  railways  which 
enter  the  town  afford  great  facilities  for  the  trade  of  the  district,  par- 
ticularly in  the  shipment  of  coaL  The  West  Harbour  Dock,  about 
half  a  mile  westward  from  the  town,  is  extensive,  affording  accommo- 
dation for  a  lai*ge  number  of  vessels.  There  is  an  extensive  take  of 
fresh  fish  at  Hartlepool  Turbot  is  sent  to  the  London  markets. 
Many  tons  of  fish  are  salted  for  exportation.  Saturday  is  the  market- 
day.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  14th,  August  21st,  October  9Ui,  and 
November  27th.  Hartlepool  is  visited  in  summer  by  numerous 
families  for  bathing. 

The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Hilda,  is  chiefly  in  the  early 
English  style.  It  occupies  an  elevated  site  at  the  south-east  end  of 
the  town ;  the  south  door  has  some  late  Norman  enrichments.  At  the 
west  end  is  a  tower  with  an  embattled  parapet  and  crocketed  pinna- 
cles ;  it  is  supported  by  very  large  and  bold  flying  buttresses.  The 
Baptists,  Independents,  United  Presbyterians,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  A  Seamen's 
Bethel  is  m^ntained  in  Victoria  Dock.  There  are  two  Free  schools, 
National  schools,  a  Roman  Catholic  school,  a  mechanics  institute,  a 
news-room,  and  a  savings  bank.'  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 
On  the  town  moor  are  the  remains  of  a  breast-work,  and  along  the 
shore  the  remains  of  some  batteries. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Hartlepool  on  December  31st,  1853,  were : — Under  50  tons  3, 
tonnage  17;  above  60  tons  124,  tonnage  26,777;  steam-vessels  6, 
tonnage  124.  The  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port 
during  1853  were : — Coasting  trade,  inwards,  sailing-vessels  327,  tonnage 
25,407 ;  steam-vessels  16,  tonnage  605 :  outwards,  sailing-vessels  6584, 
tonnage  854,174;  steam-vessels  80,  tonnage  7533.  Colonial  and 
foreign  trade,  inwards,  sailing-vessels,  British  409,  tonnage  75,868 ; 
foreign  652,  tonnage  98,858 :  outwards,  British  639,  tonnage  124,368 ; 
foreign  1624,  tonnage  214,344.    Foreign  trade,  steam-vessels,  British, 
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inwards  17,  tonnage  3802 ;  outwards  21,  tonnage  4988.    The  amount 
of  customs  duties  received  at  the  port  in  1851  was  6690^.  2i.  2d. 

When  Bruce  declared  his  pretensions  to  the  Scottish  crown  his 
English  possessions  were  forfeited,  and  the  borough  of  Hartlepool 
was  granted  to  the  Clifford  family,  by  which  it  was  long  held.  It  was 
plundered  by  the  Scots  in  1312,  and  again  taken  by  them  in  1815,  a 
year  after  the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  Hartlepool  furnished  five  ships 
and  145  seamen  to  the  fleet  of  Edward  III.  before  Calais.  In  the 
northern  rebellion  under  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmore< 
land,  in  tiie  time  of  Elizabeth,  Hartlepool  was  taken  by  the  rebels. 
The  Scottish  army,  which  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Parliamentarians  in 
the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  took  Hartlepool  in  1644  :  it  was  retained 
by  them  till  1647,  when  they  evacuated  it,  and  it  was  occupied  by  a 
garrison  of  Parliamentarians. 

HARTLEY.    [Northumberland.] 

HARTLEY-WINTNEY,  Hampshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Hartley- Wintney,  is  situated  in  the 
north-eastern  comer  of  the  county,  in  51"  18'  N.  lat,  0"  53'  W.  long., 
distant  26  miles  N.E.  from  Winchester,  and  38  miles  aW.  by  W.  from 
London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Hartley-Wintney 
in  1851  was  1582.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Winchester.  Hartley-Wintney  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
13  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  ai^ea  of  37,168  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  11,230.  Coach-building  and  tanning  are  carried  on. 
Fairs  are  held  on  Shrove-Tuesday  and  Jtme  29th. 

HARWICH,  Essex,  a  seaport,  market-town,  and  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  in  the  parish  of  Dovercourt,  isjsituated  on  the 
extremity  of  a  spit  of  land  that  projects  into  the  saatuary  formed  by 
the  Stour  and  the  Orwell,  in  51-  67'  N.  lat,  1"  17'  E.  long. ;  15  miles 
N.E.  by  E.  from  Colchester,  and  66  miles  N.E.  from  London :  the 
population  of  the  borough  was  4451  in  1851.  The  parliamentaiy 
borough,  which  was  created  in  1318  by  Edward  II.,  returns  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  a  privilege  which  it  has  more 
than  once  forfeited.  The  mimioipal  borough  ia  governed  by  4 
aldermen  and  12  tovm  councillors,  one  of  whom  ia  mayor. 

The  town  stands  on  an  elevated  site  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  situa- 
tion. It  chiefly  consists  of  three  principal  streets,  which  are  well  paved 
and  lighted  with  gas.  The  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  large  brick  structure 
in  the  perpendicular  style,  with  stone  buttresses  and  steeple,  was 
erected  in  1821.  The  pari^  church  of.  Dovercourt,  which  is  in  the 
decorated  style,  is  situated  two  miles  from  Harwich  on  the  Colchester 
road.  There  are  chapels  for  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
Baptists.  An  esplanade,  from  which  fine  views  of  the  harbour  and 
the  German  Ocean  are  obtained,  extends  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
southward  from  the  town  to  Beacon  Hill.  A  little  east  of  the 
esplanade  is  a  martello  tower,  and  between  this  and  the  town  on  the 
north  are  two  lighthouses  to  guide  vessels  into  the  harbour.  Roman 
cement  is  manufactured  in  lai^ge  quantities  at  Harwich  from  a  parti- 
cular kind  ofnrtone  which  is  found  imbedded  in  the  London  clay,  and 
is  dredged  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  There  is  a  manufactory  of 
fossil  manure  called  coprolite.  Ship-building  and  the  fisheries  give 
employment  to  many  hands.  There  is  a  well-supplied  royal  dockyard 
at  Harwich,  and  the  property  under  the  Ordnance  department  is 
extensive.  Steamers  ply  to  London  during  the  summer.  There  is 
also  daily  communication  by  steam-vessel  vrith  Ipswich.  A  branch 
railway  to  Harwich  from  the  Manningtree  station  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  line  is  nearly  completed.  In  the  town  are  National  schools 
for  boys  and  girls ;  a  Corporation  Free  school  for  32  boys ;  a 
savings  bank;  battis;  a  royal  yacht  club  and  reading-rooms;  and 
a  custom-house.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  Ist  and  October  18th  ; 
weekly  markets  on  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

The  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Stour  and  the 
Orwell,  is  protected  on  the  east  byLandguard  Point,  a  promontory 
from  the  Suffolk  coast,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Beacon  Cliff. 
Between  these  two  points  lie  the  entrances  to  the  harbour,  which  are 
commanded  by  Landguard  Fort,  erected  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
The  continued  removals  of  the  cement  stone  from  the  London  clay, 
of  which  the  Beacon  Cliff  is  composed,  have  caused  successive  falls  m 
the  cliff  to  such  an  extent  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  18  th  century 
the  low  water-mark  has  gained  full  600  feet  on  uie  Essex  shore,  and 
the  harbour  has  been  almost  totally  deprived  of  the  shelter  of  the 
natural  breakwater  formed  by  the  cliff.  Landguard  Point,  against 
which  the  barrier  formed  by  the  Beacon  Cliff  tended  to  shoot  the  ebb 
tide,  has  by  the  deposit  of  shingle  and  beach  advanced  full  800  feet 
souUi  of  its  former  termination,  and  the  main  channel,  which  lies  close 
under  the  Suffolk  shore,  was  thus  reduced  to  very  narrow  dimensions. 
In  accordance  vrith  the  Report  of  a  Commission  appointed  in  1844, 
Harwich  has  been  made  a  harbour  of  refuge.  The  works  have  cost 
upwards  of  100,0002.  The  commissioners  state  that  ''  Harwich  harbour 
is  remarkably  well  situated  for  the  convenience  of  a  north  sea 
squadron,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  It  is 
the  only  safe  harbour  along  this  coast,  and  is  in  the  direct  line  of 
traffic  between  the  Thames  and  the  northern  ports  of  the  kingdom  as 
well  as  of  the  trade  from  the  north  of  Europe." 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Harwich  on  December  31st,  1853,  were  as  follows  : — Under 
50  tons  72,  tonnage  2170 ;  above  50  tons  54,  tonnage  5171.  The 
number  ajiid  tonnage  of  vesseb  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during 
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1858  were :— Coastwise,  inwards,  584,  tonnage  41,988 ;  outwards,  424, 
tonnage  19,000  :  colonial  and  foreign  trade,  inwards,  80  vessels,  6186 
tons ;  outwards,  178  vessels,  10,644  tons. 

HABZ  MOUNTAINS,  the  most  northern  mountain  range  in  Ger- 
many, occapies  an  area  of  above  1000  square  miles,  between  51**  80' 
and  52**  N.  lat.,  10"*  and  11°  30'  E.  long.  It  lies  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Frankenwald  and  Thiiringerwald,  and  about  60  miles  from  it,  and 
runs  east-south-east  and  west-north-west.  Its  length  is  about  55 
mile?,  its  mean  width  about  19  miles. 

On  the  north  and  south  the  Hars  Mountains  rise  with  a  rather 
steep  ascent ;  on  the  east  they  sink  into  an  elevated  plain,  and  on  the 
west  pass  gradually  into  the  hilly  tract  which  joins  it  in  that  direction. 
A  line  drawn  from  Ilsenburg  over  the  Brocken,  the  Achtermanns- 
hohe,  and  the  Bruchberg,  divides  the  whole  range  into  two  parts,  of 
which  the  eastern  and  lower  is  called  the  Lower  Harz,  and  the 
western  and  higher  the  Upper  Harz.  The  same  line  separates  the 
waters  which  nm  to  the  Elbe  and  Weser  respectively.  No  con- 
tinuous ridge  is  observable.  The  range  consists  of  an  assemblage  of 
irregular  mountain  summits,  with  generally  level  tops,  and  nearly  all 
covered  with  earth  and  with  trees.  A  few  of  the  summits,  which 
consist  of  granite  and  hornblende,  are  bare,  and  rise  higher  and  with 
a  steep  ascent.  The  highest  summits  are — the  Brocken,  3740  feet, 
the  Konigsberg,  3420  feet,  the  Bruchberg,  8420  feet,  the  Achtermanns- 
hohe,  2880  feet,  and  the  Warmberg,  8080  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
The  valleys,  some  of  which  are  wide,  and  others  very  narrow,  lie  in 
.  every  direction.  The  forests  are  mostly  composed  of  pine,  except  to  the 
east,  where  the^nountains  are  lower,'  and  covered  with  elms,  ash,  oak, 
and  beech.  The  higher  parts  are  covered  with  snow  from  October 
to  May. 

The  nucleus  of  the  Harz  is  granite,  which  however  is  generally 
covered  with  porphyry  and  ailurian  rocks  as  grauwack^,  day-slate, 
limestone,  gypsum,  and  sandstone.  In  the  western  districts  are  rich 
lead-mines,  which  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver,  and  some 
copper  mines  :  in  the  eastern  districts  iron-ore  is  abundant.  There 
are  some  remarkable  caverns  in  the  range,  as  the  Baumanns-Hohle  near 
Elbingerode,  a  series  of  six  chambers  800  feet  longi  the  entrance  to 
which  is  186  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  little  river  Bode,  which  runs  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountcdn :  this  cavern  is  much  visited  on  account 
of  the  fine  stalactites  it  contains. 

The  connection  between  the  Harz  Mountains  and  the  Thiiringerwald 
is  formed  at  the  western  extremity  of  both  ranges  by  an  elevated 
table-land  lying  south  of  the  Harz,  called  the  Eicli^eld,  whose  surface 
is  perhaps  1600  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  western  extremity  of 
the  Harz  Mountains  is  connected  with  a  hilly  country,  which  extends 
beyond  the  Weser  to  the  Egge  range,  east  of  Paderbom.  The  hills 
which  occupy  this  district  rarely  rise  to  the  elevation  of  mountainsf, 
except  in  the  Soiling,  where  the  Moosbeig  attains  1680  feet. 

HASLEMERE.    [Subset.] 

HASLINGDEN,  Lancashire,  a  market-town,  and  tlie  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  WhaUey,  is  situated  in  68*  48' 
N.  lat.,  2°  20'  W.  long.,  distant  36  miles  S.E.  from  Lancaster,  204 
miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  206  miles  by  the  North- 
Western  and  East-Lancashire  i-ailways.  The  population  of  the  town 
of  Haslingden  in  1851  was  6164.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in 
the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Manchester.  Haslingden  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  10  townships,  with  an  area  of  26,711  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1861  of  60,424. 

Haslingden  is  situated  on  an  eminence;  the  newer  part  of  the  town 
being  buSt  about  the  base  of  the  hill.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas. 
The  town-hall  is  a  new  building.  The  parochial  chapel,  a  large  and 
handsome  edifice,  was  rebuilt,  except  the  tower,  near  the  close  of  last 
centuiy.  The  font  is  about  300  years  old.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  Baptists,  Independents, Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
Quakers,  and  Mormons;  National  schools,  a  school  supported  by 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  a  mechanics  institute  with  a  library. 
Petty  sessions  and  a  county  court  are  held  in  the  town.  The  woollen, 
cotton,  and  silk  manufactures  are  extensively  carried  on.  Flannel 
is  largely  manufactured.  Several  coal  mines  and  stone  quarries  are 
n  the  vicinity.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  tiiie  market-days.  Two 
great  fairs  are  held  on  May  8th  and  October  Srd. 

{Commumcalion  from  Haslingden.) 

HASSELT.    [LmBURa] 

HASTINGS,  Sussex,  a  market-town,  municipal  add  parliamentary 
borough,  cinque  port,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated 
in  60°  61'  N.  lat.,  0*  86'  E.  long.,  distant  70  miles  E.  by  N.  from 
Chichester,  64  miles  8.B.  by  S.  from  London  by  road,  76  miles  by  the 
London  and  South-Coast  railway,  and  74  miles  by  the  Tunbridge 
Wells  and  Hasting  branch  of  the  South-Eastem  railway.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  municipal  borough  of  Hastings  in  1861  was  16,966  ;  that 
of  the  parliamentary  borough  was  17,011.  The  borough  is  governed 
by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns 
two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  For  sanitary  purposes  the 
borough  is  under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The 
livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lewes  and  diocese  of  Chichester. 
Hastings  Poor-Law  Union  contains  13  parishes,  with  an  area  of  12,646 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  21,215. 

Ha^iugs  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity.  Mr.  Dallaway,  in  his 
'History  of  Western  Sussex,'  says  that  "In  893  the  Danes  in  260 


ships,  commanded  by  the  pirate  Hastiage,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Bother,  near  liomney  Marsh,  and  immediately  possessed  them- 
selves of  Apuldoro,  where,  and  at  Hastings  (so  called  from  their 
leader)  Uiey  constructed  forts  and  ravaged  all  the  coast  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  country."  A  more  probable  opinion  however  ia  that 
suggested  by  Mr.  Kemble  in  his  'Saxons  in  England/  that  it  was  the 
fortress,  and  probably  at  one  time  the  town,  of  a  tribe  called  the 
Haestingas.  In  924  it  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  a  mint 
Hastings  has  returned  two  members  to  Parliament  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  IIL  As  one  of  the  cinque  ports  it  ranks  next  in  importance 
to  Dover. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  in  a  hollow, 
sheltered  on  every  side,  except  the  south,  by  lofty  hills.  It  consists 
principally  of  two  streets,  separated  by  the  Bourne,  a  small  stream 
which  here  faUs  into  the  sea.  To  the  westward  of  the  town*  upon  a 
lofty  cliflT,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress.  The  town  is  lighted 
with  gas,  and  paved.  The  more  recent  streets,  squares,  and  terraces 
are  well  built,  and  have  many  good  houses.  The  climate  is  nuld,  and 
the  place  has  of  late  years  been  much  resorted  to  during  the  bathing 
season  by  invalids  and  others,  for  whom  commo4ious  hotels,  baths, 
libraries,  and  reading  rooms,  a  theatre,  an  arcade,  &o.,  have  been  pro- 
vided. A  spacious  terrace,  called  the  Marine  Parade,  runs  along  the 
sea-front  of  tko  town,  joining  the  Qrand  Parade  of  St.  Leonard's-on- 
Sea.  There  are  two  ancient  churches,  All  Saints,  erected  in  the  early 
part  of  the  14th  century,  and  St.  Clements,  erected  in  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries.  The  church  of  St.  Mary-in-the-6astle  is  modern.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Con- 
nexion, Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  There 
are  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools  Saunders's  school,  founded 
in  1708,  the  endowment  of  which  was  stated  to  be  70/.  a  year  in  1837. 
is  under  the  patronage  of  the  corporation.  A  Grammar  school, 
founded  in  1844,  had  5  boarders  and  40  day  pupils  in  1852.  There 
are  a  mechanics  institution,  a  savings  bank,  and  numerous  benevolent 
associations.  The  town-hiUl  is  a  neat  structure  supported  on  archc^ 
with  a  market-place  beneath  it.  The  other  public  buildings  are  a 
custom-house,  a  jail,  dLBpen^^ary,  &c.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  is 
now  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  visitors.  The  chief  occupation  is 
that  of  fishing,  which  employs  about  90  boats,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  male  population.  Many  persons  are  engaged  in  boat- 
building, and  in  lime-burning.  A  market  for  com  is  held  on  Saturday ; 
one  for  poultry  and  provisions  is  held  daily;  and  a  fish-market  is 
generally  held  every  day  on  the  beach.  Fairs  are  held  on  Whit- 
Tuesday,  July  26th,  and  November  23rd. 

jS^.  Leonora  8-(m-Seat  was  originally  above  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
Hastings,  but  the  towns  are  now  in  fact  united.  In  the  Census 
returns,  the  population  of  St.  Leonard's  is  included  with  that  of  the 
borough  of  Hastings.  St  Leonard's  is  a  new  town,  which  was  com- 
menced about  1828  for  visitors  who  found  difficulty  in  procuring 
accommodation  at  Hastings.  The  chief  feature  in  St.  Leonard's  is 
the  Marina,  a  handsome  range  of  buildings  about  600  feet  in  extent, 
with  a  covered  colonnade  of  the  same  length,  which  stretches  along 
the  sea-front  of  the  town.  There  are  many  other  woll-built  terraces 
and  detached  villas,  besides  assembly-rooms,  bath-houses,  and  spacious 
hotels.  The  church  will  accommodate  900  persons.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Independents  have  chapels ;  and  there  are  National 
and  Infant  soliools,  a  literary  and  scientific  institute,  and  a  mechanics 
institute.  The  Qrand  Parade  is  joined  to  the  Marine  Parade  of 
Hastings,  and  together  they  form  one  of  the  finest  sea-walks  in  the 
kingdom.    In  the  vicinity  are  many  picturesque  walks. 

HATFIELD.    [Essex.] 

HATFIELD,  or  BISHOP'S  HATFIELD,  Hertfordshire,  a  market- 
town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Hatfield,  is 
situated  in  51°  46'  N.  hit.,  0°  12^  W.  long.,  distant  7  miles  W.S.W. 
from  Hertford,  19  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  17}  miles 
by  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  llie  population  of  tiie  pariah  of 
Hatfield  in  1861  was  3862.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdea- 
conry of  St.  Albans  and  diocese  of  Rochester.  Hatfield  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  4  parishes,  with  an  area  of  23,167  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  6274. 

The  town  of  Hatfield  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  high  north 
road,  and  consists  of  a  principal  street  intersected  by  a  smaller  one. 
The  bishops  of  Ely  had  a  palace  here,  which  with  the  manor  was 
seized  by  Uenry  YIII. :  the  palace  was  the  residence  of  Prinoe  Edward, 
afterwards  Edward  VI,  immediately  before  his  accession.  The 
Princess  (afterwards  queen)  Elizabeth  was  here  under  the  charge  of 
Sir  Thomas  Pope  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  her  sister 
Mary,  and  held  her  first  privy  council  here.  The  palace  and  manor 
were  g^ven  by  James  I.  i^  exchange  for  Theobalds,  at  Cheshunt,  to 
Sur  Robert  Cecil,  afterwards  earl  of  Salisbury,  in  whose  family  they 
have  since  continued.  The  ^teway  and  west  end  of  the  old  palace 
are  still  standing.  Hatfield  House  was  built  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and 
is  a  fine  spedmon  of  the  architecture  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  It 
was  almost  destroyed  by  fire  in  1836,  but  was  rebuilt  by  the  present 
Marquis  of  Salisbury.  The  grounds  are  very  fine.  The  parish  church, 
an  edifice  of  the  13th  century,  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles, 
with  an  embattled  tower,  which  has  been  surmounted  with  a  hand- 
some new  spire.  The  Independents  and  Methodists  have  places  of 
worship.    National  and  Infant  schools,  a  reading-room,  and  a  literary 
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institute  are  in  the  town.    There  is  a  market  on  Wednesday  for  com 
and  provisions,  and  two  fairs  are  held  yearly. 
{Communication  from  Hatfield.) 
HATHERLEIGH.    [Devonshire.] 
HATHEKSAGK    [Derbyshire.] 
HATTERAS,  CAPE.    [Carolina,  North.] 
HAUQHLEY.    [Suffolk.] 
HAUTEFORT.    [Dordogmb.] 
HAUTEVILLE.    [Ain.] 

HA V ANNA  {llahana),  a  flourishing  commercial  town,  with  the 
best  harbour  in  the  West  Indies,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  stands  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  in  23*"  8'  15"  N.  lat.,  82<'  22'  5" 
W.  long.,  and  has  a  population,  including  the  garrison,  of  150,000, 
about  25,000  of  whom  are  slaves,  and  the  remainder  whites  and  free 
blacks,  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1.  A  channel  haJf  a  mjle  long,  850  vards 
broad,  8  to  10  fathoms  deep,  and  without  bar  or  obstruction  of  any 
sort,  leads  to  the  harbour,  which  is  formed  bji  a  magnificent  bay  nearly 
three  miles  long  and  half  as  much  in  width,  sheltered  by  hills  from 
every  wind,  and  capable  of  accommodating  1000  ships  of  the  largest 
lize,  vessels  of  the  greatest  draught  coming  close  up  to  the  quays. 
The  city  is  built  along  the  entrance  to  and  on  the  west  side  of  the 
basin.  In  the  city  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  but  in  the  suburbs, 
which  are  now  bu*ger  than  the  city,  they  are  wide  and  well  laid  out 
Of  late  years  too  all  parts  of  the  town  are  much  improved  in  cleanli- 
neas,  and  less  unhealthy  in  summer  than  formerly.  The  entrance  to 
the  harbour  is  defended  by  two  strong  fortresses,  El  Morro  and  La 
Punta,  and  a  continuous  series  of  batteries  runs  along  both  shores. 
The  city  also,  which  is  entered  by  three  gates,  is  defended  by  a  strong 
citadel ;  and  fortifications  have  been  erected  on  all  the  neighbouring 
heights.  In  general  the  houses  are  of  only  one  story,  but  of  very  solid 
construction;  the  windows  are  unglazed,  aud  always  kept  open  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate.  Among  the  finest  public  build- 
ings are  the  cathedral  (in  which  the  remains  of  Columbus  now  lie, 
having  been  removed  hither  from  San  Domingo  in  1795)  and  eleven 
other  churches.  Other  large  structures,  more  remarkable  for  solidity 
than  elegance,  are — the  two  hospitals,  the  residence  of  the  captain- 
general  near  the  citadel,  the  naval  arsenal,  the  post-office,  and  the  great 
tobacco  factories.  Havanna  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  univcrsitv, 
an  ecclesiastical  college,  a  theatre,  a  botanic  garden,  a  circus  for  bull- 
fights, and  three  fine  promcnades^-one  along  the  ramparts,  one  within 
the  town,  and  a  third  without  the  walls  (Paseo  Extra-Muros.) 

A  glance  at  the  map  shows  the  great  importance  of  Havanna  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  commanding  as  it  does  both  the  inlets  to  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico.  Among  the  commercial  cities  of  the  western  hemi- 
pphere  it  ranks  inferior  only  to  New  York,  and  for  a  long  period  it 
engrossed  the  whole  foreign  tiude  of  Cuba,  but  since  1800,  when  the 
old  colonial  system  of  Spain  was  relaxed,  Matanzas  has  obtained  a 
considerable  share  of  the  commerce  of  Cuba.  The  principal  articles 
of  export  are  sugar,  coffee,  copper-ore,  raw  tobacco  and  cigars  of  the 
best  quality,  molasses,  and  the  precious  metals.  Other  exports  are — 
mahogany,  cedar,  rum,  cocoa>  cotton,  wax,  hides,  fmits  and  preserves, 
honey,  dye-stufis,  &c.  The  imports  comprise  flour,  opm,  salt,  pro- 
visions, cotton  manufactures,  linen,  hardware,  silk,  wine,  bullion,  spices, 
leather,  butter,  bird,  cheese,  deals,  casks,  hoops,  &c.  "the  trade  of 
Havanna  extends  to  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  but 
chiefly  to  Spain,  the  United  States,  and  England.  The  exportation  of 
sugar  from  Havanna  and  Matanzas  in  1849  amounted  to  847,676 
boxes;  in  1850  to  1,041,661  boxes;  and  in  1851  to  1,242,252  boxes 
of  400  lbs.  each.  Besides  cigars,  chocolate,  some  woollen  goods,  and 
straw  hats  are  manufactured.  Between  1000  and  2000  ships  are 
engaged  in  the  trade  of  Havanna.  The  town  is  joined  to  Matanzas 
by  rulroad.  It  was  founded  in  1511  by  Velasquez  on  what  was  called 
the  port  of  Carenas.    [Coba.] 

HAY  ANT,  Hampshire,  a  small  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Havant,  is  situated  near  the  head  of 
Langston  harbour,  in  50'  60'  N.  lat,  0'  69'  W.  long.,  distant  22  miles 
K  by  S.  from  Southampton,  66  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  London  by 
road,  and  88  miles  by  the  London^  Brighton,  and  South-Coast  railway. 
The  population  of  the  parish  of  Havant  in  1851  was  2416.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester. 
Havant  Poor^Law  Union  contains  6  parishes,  with  an  area  of  14,879 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  7214.  The  parish  church  is  a 
cruciform  edifice,  with  a  tower  rising  from  the  intersection;  soQie 
parts  of  it  are  of  Norman  date.  In  contains  a  fine  brass  of  William 
of  Wykeham'a  chancellor :  in  the  chancel  is  some  good  modem  stained 
glass.  The  Independents  have  a  chapel,  and  there  are  National, 
Infant,  and  British  schools,  and  a  savings  bank.  Some  parchment  is 
made  in  the  town.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  two 
yearly  fiurs. 
RAVEL.    [Bbandenburo.] 

HAVERFORDWEST,  the  capital  of  Pembrokeshire,  South  Wales, 
a  market-town,  sea-port,  municipal  and  parliamentaiy  borough,  a 
coanty  in  itself,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  occupies  a  pic- 
turesque situation  on  the  West  Cleddy  River,  in  51*  47'  N.  lat,  4"*  47' 
W.  long.,  distant  251  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  population 
of  the  town  and  county  of  the  town  of  Haverfordwest  in  1861  was 
6580.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen,  and  12  councillors, 
one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  boroughs  of 


Fishguard  and  Narberth,  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parlitf^ 
mentw  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  St.  David's. 
Haverfordwest  Poor-Law  Union  contains  63  parishes  aud  townships, 
with  a  population  in  1851  of  38,633. 

Haverfordwest  was  a  principal  station  of  the  Flemings  who  settled 
in  the  district  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L  Of  the  ancient  castle  of 
Haverfordwest  the  keep  has  been  converted  into  a  jail  for  the  county 
and  town.  The  guildhall  and  market-house  are  good  buildings.  The 
town  is  irregularly  laid  out,  but  contains  many  good  modem  houses ; 
it  is  lighted  with  gas  and  paved.  There  are  several  picturesque 
walks  around  the  town.  The  residents  are  in  general  shopkeopers, 
mechanics,  and  persons  of  moderate  fortunes.  There  are  four  churches, 
two  of  which  hiave  been  recently  repaired  at  a  considerable  expense; 
chapels  for  Baptists,  Independents,  Moravians,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  Welsh  Methodists;  National  and  British  schools ;  a  literary  insti- 
tute; a  savings  bank;  a  dispensary;  and  several  charitable  societies. 
A  county  court  is  held.  Haverfordwest  is  a  creek  of  Milford  Haven. 
Stone-coal,  broken  small  and  made  into  balls  with  clay,  is  much  used 
for  fuel.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  and  eight  fairs 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  Near  Haverfordwest  are  some  remains  of 
a  priory  of  Black  Canons* 
HAVERINGKATTE-BOWER.    [Esbbx.] 

HAVRE,  or  HAVRE-DE-GRACE,  LE,  a  laige  commercial  town 
and  fortified  sea-port  in  the  department  of  Seine-lnf^rieure  in  France, 
stands  in  a  low  marshy  spot  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  English 
Channel,  at  the  embouchure  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  in 
49**  29'  16"  N.  kt,  0"  6'  37"  E.  long.;  at  a  distance  by  railway  of 
143  miles  N.W.  from  Paris,  55  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Rouen ;  and  has 
26,410  inhabitants  in  the  commune,  but  if  the  population  of  the 
suburbs  Qranville,  Ingouville,  and  Sanvic,  which  were  incorporated 
with  Havre  by  a  law  passed  in  1852,  be  added,  the  total  population 
cannot  be  much  short  of  40,000.  On  the  decline  of  Harfieur  in  the 
second  half  of  the  15th  century,  and  the  blocking  up  of  its  port  by  the 
sandy  deposits  of  the  Seine,  the  importance  was  seen  of  having  a  safe 
resort  for  the  French  navy,  and,  above  all,  of  blocking  up  '  the  gate  of 
the  Seine'  through  which  the  EngUsh  hiul  so  often  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  Fx^ce.  Accordingly,  on  a  spot  where  then  stood  a 
fishing  village  with  a  humble  thatched  chapel  dedicated  to  Notre- 
Dame-de-Grace,  Louis  XIL  in  1509  laid  the  foundation  of  Havre, 
threw  up  some  fortifications,  and  built  two  short  jetties.  His  suc- 
cessor Fran9ois  I.,  by  the  sums  he  expended  on  the  town,  and  the 
great  privileges  he  conferred  upon  it,  is  however  to  be  looked  on  as 
the  true  founder  of  Havre.  In  his  reign  the  new  city  was  in  great 
measure  built,  the  harbours  improved,  the  town-hall  and  the  ramparts 
erected,  and  the  Tower  of  Francois  I.,  which  still  exists,  constructed 
for  the  defence  of  the  harbour.  In  1562  the  Prince  de  Cond^  betrayed 
the  town  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  garrisoned  it  with  6000  troops 
under  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick.  The  Eujglish  were  forced  to  capi- 
tulate in  1563,  but  carried  away  as  a  memorial  of  their  occupation  the 
archives  of  the  town,  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  Louis  XIII.  added  to  the  fortifications,  and  built  a  citadel, 
which  was  afterwards  rebuilt  on  a  new  plan  by  order  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu.-  Under  Louis  XIV.  the  extent  of  the  town  was  nearly 
doubled ;  part  of  the  fortifications  and  the  old  gate  of  Ingouville  were 
demolished,  a  new  quarter  built,  and  the  citadel  converted  into  an 
immense  military  quarter,  which  comprises  an  arsenal,  govemor^s  resi- 
dence, ammunition  stores,  and  laige  barracks,  forming  together  s 
spacious  and  handsome  square  round  the  Place  d' Armes.  The  modem 
fortifications,  which  are  only  a  nuisance  from  the  obstruction  they 
present  to  the  extension  of  the  town,  consist  of  ramparts  and  three 
wet  ditches.  The  ramparts  are  surmounted  by  a  parapet,  and  parts 
of  them  are  planted  with  fine  trees. 

The  town  is  entered  by  5  gates  with  drawbridges;  of  these  gates 
the  Porte-Royale,  in  form  of  a  triumphal  arch,  is  the  most  remarkable. 
The  old  part  of  the  town,  which  is  built  round  the  harbomr,  presents 
regular  but  narrow  streets.  The  wooden  houses,  of  which  it  was 
formerly  composed,  are  gradually  giving  way  to  more  solid  and  more 
sightly  structures.  The  new  part  is  built  on  a  regular  plan;  the 
streets  are  wide,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  present  several 
handsome  houses.  The  principal  street  in  Havre  is  the  Rue  de  Paris, 
which  presents  more  commerciM  activity  than  is  seen  even  in  Paris. 
There  are  few  buildings  ^ot  ciJl  for  special  notice;  besides  thoee 
already  mentioned  may  be  named  the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  the 
custom-house,  the  exchange,  the  great  tobacco  fSsustory  on  the  Quay 
d' Orleans,  the  bonding  wu^ouses,  the  public  library,  which  contains 
15,000  volumes,  the  new  theatre,  and  the  Frascati  baths  on  the  sea- 
shore. Statues  of  Bemardin  St-Pierre  and  Casimir  Delavigne,  natives 
of  the  town,  were  erected  in  1852  in  the  Place  Fran9ois  L  in  front 
of  the  principal  entrance  to  the  museum.  Tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  of  oonuneroe  are  held  in  the  town,  which  has  also  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  a  naval  school  of  the  first  class;,  several  insurance  offices, 
&C.    Foreign  consuls  reside  in  Havre. 

.  The  harbour  consists  of  three  wet  docks,  and  an  outer  port,  sepa- 
rated by  locks,  and  capable  of  containing  450  ships.  A  fourth  dock 
has  been  constructed  for  steamers,  which  on  account  of  the  narrow- 
entrance  could  not  get  into  the  old  docks,  and  used  to  lie  in  the 
outer  harbour.  The  docks  are  surrounded  by  broad  solidly  built 
quays  affording  every  oonvenience  for  loading  and  unloading  ve8ael% 
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A  narrow  choonel,  which  is  fonned  by  two  long  jettieg  running  nearly 
east  and  west,  and  built  between  two  banks  of  shingle,  leads  from 
the  outer  harbour  into  the  embouchure,  whence,  by  two  passages 
between  sandbanks,  two  roadsteads  are  reached;  in  these  there  is 
always  deep  water  and  good  holding  ground,  but  no  shelter.  At  low 
water,  when  the  outer  port  and  the  channel  are  dry,  the  water  from  a 
large  reservoir  (which  is  kept  open  till  full  tide  and  then  closed  by 
floodgates)  is  discharged  to  sweep  away  the  sandy  deposits  which 
would  otherwise  soon  block  up  the  harbour.  A  singular  local  phe- 
nomenon respecting  the  tide,  which  rises  at  Havre  to  20  and  27  feet, 
gives  an  important  advantage  to  the  harbour.  It  results  from  the 
position  of  the  harbour  with  respect  to  the  Seine  that  the  tide  haying 
reached  its  maximum  continues  full  for  three  hours  in  consequence  of 
the  strong  current  of  the  river  damming  up  the  water  in  the  channel 
formed  by  the  jetties ;  and  this  exception  to  the  general  tidal  law 
gives  yessels  leaving  the  harbour  time  to  reach  the  sea,  even  against 
a  head  wind,  in  a  single  tide.  The  fine  quays  which  border  the 
docks  are  always  lined  with  yessels,  and  present  great  activity  of 
business. 

The  trade  of  Havre  produces  in  ordinary  years  customs  duties 
amounting  to  about  a  million  sterling,  representing  a  total  movement 
of  merchandise  to  the  value  of  oyer  20,000,000/.  In  1849  the  customs 
duties  of  the  port  of  Havre  rose  to  29,243,950  francs,  in  1852  to 
34,611,401  francs  (1,884,456/.  sterling).  Besides  vast  qua-itities  of 
foreign  and  colonial  produce  for  the  supply  of  Paris  and  the  north  of 
France,  such  as  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  the  imports  consist  of  raw  cotton 
for  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Rouen,  St  Quentin,  &c,  of  indigo, 
djewoods,  tobacco,  rice,  hides,  timber,  iron,  tin,  tea,  &c.  The  most 
important  imports  are  sugar,  coffee,  and  raw  cotton.  The  principal 
exporis  are  silks,  broadcloth,  cotton  manufactures,  lace,  gloves,  shoes, 
trinkets,  plated  and  tin  wares,  perfumery,  wine,  brandy,  glass,  furni- 
ture, books,  &C.  In  1842  there  entered  the  harbour  607  ships  of 
221,000  tons  burden  from  ports  out  of  Europe.  In  1848  and  1849 
the  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  were  respectively  1378  ships  measuring 
327,989  tons,  and  1643  ships  measuring  377,436  tons;  the  departures 
in  1848  were  1369  ships  measuring  317,724  tons,  in  1849  they  were 
1589  ships  measuring  867,689  tona  The  coasting  trade  in  and  out  in 
these  two  years  employed  5171  and  5163  vessels,  measuring  366,522  and 
356,340  tons  respectively.  The  total  toimage  of  the  commerce  of  Havre 
in  1848  and  1849  therefore  amounted  to  1,011,235  and  1,101,465  tons 
respectively.  In  1852  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  employed  alto« 
gether  9615  vessels  measuring  1,254,607  tons,  and  employing  88,101 
men.  Above  460  vessels  belong  to  the  port,  including  50  of  400  to 
500  tons  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  40  large  and  small  steamers. 
There  is  regular  communication  by  powerful  steamers  with  Rouen, 
London,  Southampton,  Bayonne,  Hamburg,  Lisbon,  &c,  and  by  packet- 
ships  with  New  York,  Bahla,  Vera  Cruz,  and  New  Orleans.  Small 
steamers  ply  to  Honfleur,  Caen,  Rouen,  and  Paris.  On  Cape  La-H^ve, 
which  is  2  miles  N.N.W.  from  the  town,  and  rises  to  the  height  of 
890  feet  above  the  sea,  there  are  two  lighthouses  325  feet  apart  and 
50  feet  high,  with  powerful  fixed  lights.  There  is  also  a  brilliant 
harbour  light  on  the  extremity  of  the  western  jetty. 

The  manufactures  of  Havre  comprise  vitriol,  pottery,  lace,  paper, 
oil,  carpenters'  tools,  bricks  and  tiles,  ship-cordage,  tobacco,  furniture, 
ftc.  There  are  also  several  sugar-refinenes,  and  breweries.  Outside 
the  town  and  dose  to  the  shore  are  five  ship-building  yards,  which 
have  turned  out  some  of  the  best  saQing-vessels  and  suv&test  steamers 
belonging  to  France. 

Separated  from  Havre  only  by  the  fortifications  is  the  handsome 
suburb  of  Ingouville,  which  is  built  on  a  high  hill  overlooking  the 
tojm,  the  harbour,  and  the  sea,  and  containing  many  pretty  coimtry 
seats  belonging  to  t^e  merchants  of  the  town.  It  has  about  10,000 
inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  manufactures.  Havre 
itself  stands  on  low  groimd,  and  has  often  suffered  frpm  the  sea  in 
violent  huiricanes. 

In  August  1854  it  was  announced  that  Havre  was  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  newly-formed  department  of  Seine-Maritime. 

HAWAlL    [Saitdwicu  Islaitds.] 

HAWARDEN.    [Fliktshibb.] 

HAWASH,  RIVER.    [ABTBsnriA ;  Adal.] 

HAWICEI,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  a  burgfa  of  royalty  and  market- 
town  in  the  parish  of  Hawick,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Teviot,  at  its  junction  with  the  Slitrig,  which  flows  through  the  town, 
in  65"  26'  N.  Ut,  2''  47'  W.  long.  It  is  9  miles  aW.  from  Jedburgh 
and  53  miles  S.  from  Edmburgh  h^  the  Edinburgh  and  Hawick 
bi-anch  of  the  North-British  railway.  The  population  of  the  bux^h  in 
1851  was  6688.    It  is  governed  by  two  bailies  and  29  councillors. 

The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street  parallel  to  the  Teviot, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  Two  bridges  cross  the 
Slitrig,  one  of  which  has  been  recently  built.  The  streets  are  lighted 
with  gas  and  paved.  The  old  parish  church  was  built  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century :  it  is  nearly  in  ruins,  but  a  new  church  has  been 
erected  in  the  Norman  style.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  the 
Free  Church  Presbyterians,  United  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians, 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  Parochial  and 
Qrammar  schools  are  imited,  and  there  are  an  Episcopalian 
school  and  a  Subscription  school  There  are  public  baths  and  wash- 
housefly  a  mechanics  institute,  a  public  library,  a  savings  bank,  and 


manufactures  Of  hosiery,  woollen  goods,  woollen  yams,  machincty, 
candles  and  gloves.     There  are  four  yearly  fairs. 

Hawick  si^ered  much  in  the  border  warfare  of  former  days ;  and 
both  in  the  town  and  the  rural  parts  of  the  parish  are  several  towers 
or  houses  apparently  designed  for  fortifications.  About  three  miles 
above  Hawick  is  Branxholm,  the  site  of  the  Branxholm,  or  Bronksome, 
of  Sir  Widter  Scott's  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.'  At  the  end  of  the 
town  is  a  moot-hilL 

HAWKHURST.    [Kent.] 

HAWKSHEAD,    [Lancashirk.] 

HAWNES.    [Bedfordshire.] 

HAY,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called  WELSH  HAT,  or  the  HAY, 
Brecknockshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  io 
the  parish  of  Hay,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Wye,  in  52*  4'  N.  lat,  8'  7'  W.  long.,  distant  14  miles  N.E. 
from  Brecknock,  and  154  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road.  The 
population  of  the  town  of  Hay  in  1851  was  1238.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Brecon  and  diocese  of  St.  David' a. 
Hay  Poor-Law  Union  contains  24  parishes  and  hamlets,  with  an 
area  of  59,010  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  10,957. 

The  town  of  Hay  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  paved.  The  pariah 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1838,  in  the  early  English  style.  The  Baptists, 
Independents,  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  Quakers  have 
places  of  worship.  There  are  National  and  British  schools,  and  a 
savings  bank,  A  county  court  is  held.  The  market  day  is  Thursday ; 
six  fairs  are  held  in  the  coarse  of  the  year.  Of  the  ancient  castle  of 
Hay,  which  was  burned  by  Ring  John  in  1216,  there  still  remain  a 
tower,  a  gateway,  and  part  of  the  walls. 

HAYFIELD,  Derbyshire,  a  village  and  the  scat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union  in  the  parish  of  Qlossop,  is  situated  in  53*  22'  N.  lat,  1"  56' 
W.  long.,  distant  44  miles  N.N.W.  from  Derby,  and  171  miles  N.W. 
by  N.  from  London.  Glossop  station  of  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield 
railway,  which  is  5|  miles  from  Hayfield,  is  207  miles  from  London. 
The  population  of  the  chapelry  of  Hayfield  in  1851  was  1757.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby  and  diocese 
of  Lichfield.  Hayfield  Poor-Law  Union  contains  four  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  17,068  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
10;125.  The  parochial  chapel  is  an  ancient  structure  with  a  tower. 
In  the  village  are  a  Methodist  chapel,  Church  schools,  and  a  Free  school. 
Several  cotton-mills  and  paper-mills  are  near  Hayfield.  Some  woollen 
cloth  is  made. 

HAYLE.      rCORHWALL.] 

HAYTL    [HisPANioLA.] 

HAZEBROUCK.    [Nord.] 

HEADFORD.    [Galway.J 

HEADINQTON,  Oxfordshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Headington,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  51"  46' 
N.  lat,  1"  12'  W.  long.,  distant  2  miles  E.N.E.  from  Oxford,  and 
52  miles  W.N.W.  from  Loudon  by  road.  The  population  of  the  parish 
of  Headington  in  1851  was  1653.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Headington  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  23  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  24,890  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  15,480. 

Headington  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  royal  residence  under  the 
Saxon  dynasty.  The  church  is  of  the  13th  century,  but  the  tower 
was  rebuilt  in  1689  :  there  is  a  lofty  shaft  of  a  cross  in  the  church- 
yard. The  Baptists  have  a  chapel,  and  there  is  a  National  school 
In  the  vicinity  is  the  Warneford  Lunatic  Asylum.  Near  the  village  is 
Headington  quarry,  from  which  much  of  the  stone  has  been  taJcen 
for  the  public  buildings  at  Oxford. 

HEABLEY,  Hampshire,  a  village,  and  the  seat  of  a  Gilbert  Poor- 
Law  Incorporation,  iu  the  parish  of  Headley,  is  situated  in  51"*  6' 
N.  lat,  O**  49'  W.  long.,  distant  24  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Winchester, 
and  45  miles  S.W.  from  London  by  road  :  the  population  of  the  parish 
in  1851  was  1424.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Winchester.  Headley  Gilbert  Incorporation  contains  three 
parishes,  with  an  area  of  15,328  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
2854.  The  parish  church  is  an  early  English  structure,  and  there  are 
in  the  village  an  Endowed  school  and  a  National  schooll 

HEAGE.      pERBTSHIRE.] 

HEANOR.    [Derbyshire.] 

HEBRIDES,  THE  (or  Western  Islands  of  Scotland),  are  islands 
scattered  in  the  Atlantic  Sea,  along  the  western  coast  of  NorUx  Britain, 
between  55**  85'  and  59  N.  lat,  5^  and  8"*  W.  long.  They  are  300  in 
number,  but  many  are  very  small  and  sterile,  and  only  about  80  are 
inhabited.  Of  the  800  some  are  mere  rocks ;  throwing  these  out  of 
computation  there  are  about  170  ishrnds  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  map. 
These  islands  are  commonly  divided  into  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Hebrides,  the  most  western  point  of  the  mainland  of  Argyleshire,  the 
promontory  of  Ardnamurchan  (56*  45'  N.  lat,  6*  14'  W.  long.)  being 
considered  the  point  from  which  the  line  of  division  between  them 
runs  westward  into  the  Atlantic. 

The  surface  of  the  Hebrides  ia  stated  to  exceed  8184  square  milesi 
Some  of  the  larger  islands,  especially  those  which  approach  the  main- 
land, are  mountainous :  such  are  those  of  Arrau,  Jura,  Mull,  and  Skye, 
in  which  some  of  the  elevated  masses  rise  more  than  8000  feet  above 
the  sea.  In  the  rest  the  most  elevated  parts  do  not  in  general  exceed 
1500  feet ;  and  in  some,  as  in  Tyree  and  in  the  southern  islands,  the 
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hilU  do  not  rise  to  more  than  800  feet.  The  coasts  are  rocky,  and  in 
many  parts  high,  especially  along  the  western  shores  towards  the 
Atlantic ;  except  the  innermost  angles  of  the  bays  and  inlets,  where 
they  are  frequently  low  and  sandy.  The  shores  are  indented  by  many 
lai^e  bays  and  inlets,  which  form  harbours  of  eveiy  description,  some 
of  which  are  very  secure  and  capacious.  There  are  numerous  rivers, 
which  however  are  generally  small ;  all  of  them  abound  in  salmon- 
trout  and  eels.  On  many  of  the  islands  there  are  numerous  lakes ; 
the  whole  number  of  lakes  being  upwards  of  1500.  The  islands  of 
Bute  and  Islay  are  considered  fertile,  as  are  also  several  districts  in 
the  islands  of  Arran,  Mull,  and  Skye.  But  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  surface  is  imder  cultivation.  Of  the  area 
which  the  islands  comprehend,  little  more  than  200,000  acres  are 
arable  or  meadow  land ;  600,000  acres  mountains,  morasses,  and  lakes; 
70,000  acres  pasture  ground,  commonly  on  hills,  and  of  little  value ; 
25,000  acres  are  barren  sands ;  22,000  acres  are  occupied  by  peat- 
mosses; and  30,000  acres  are  dry  at  ebb-tide,  and  serve  a?  kelp-shores. 

The  backward  state  of  these  islands  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  want 
of  timber,  to  their  distance  from  markets,  and  to  the  difficulty  of 
intercoiune  on  account  of  the  boisterous  seas  which  surround  them, 
and  the  storms  which  frequently  prevail  nine  months  of  the  year. 
These  are  produced  by  the  south-west  winds,  which  bring  torrents  of 
rain  almost  annually  from  August  to  the  beginning  of  Mareh.  Early 
in  March,  and  often  also  in  October  and  November,  a  north-east  or 
north-north-east  wind  prevails ;  and  although  the  coldest  that  blows 
here  it  is  generally  dry  and  pleasant.  The  climate  is  upon  the  whole 
mUd.  Grasses  and  com  ripen  quickly:  in  Uist,  Lewis,  and  Tyree, 
bi^,  or  here,  is  frequently  cut  down  ten  weeks  after  being  sown. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  resides  within  a  mile  of  the  sea- 
shore. The  traveller  meets  with  scarcely  an  inhabited  house  1000 
yards  from  the  sea-mark,  or  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
except  in  the  islands  of  Bute,  Islay,  and  Arran.  From  their  language 
and  customs  it  is  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western 
Hebrides  are  of  the  same  stock  with  those  of  the  Highlands.  .  In 
most  of  the  islands  they  depend  on  the  fishing  of  herrings,  cod,  and 
ling,  with  which  the  surrounding  sea  abounds,  or  by  burning  kelp. 
There  is  little  agricultural  industry,  except  in  Islay,  Bute,  and  Arran. 

The  Hebrides  belong  politically  to  four  Scotch  counties,  Arqtlb- 
BHiBE,  Buteshire,  Inverness-shire,  and  Ross-shire.  The  islands 
are  mentioned  by  Ptolemseus  under  the  name  of  Ebudsa,  and  by  Pliny 
(iv.  16)  under  that,  of  Hebudes.  Pliny  makes  the  Hebudes  thirty  in 
number. 

(M'Culloch,  Highlands  and  Westeith  Islands.) 

HECLA.    [Iceland.] 

HEDINGEfAM.    [E^ex.] 

HEDJAZ.    [Arabia.] 

HEDON.  [Yorkshire.] 
^  HEIDELBERG,  an  ancient  city  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Germany,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Neckar,  over  which  there  is  a  covered  stone  bridge  of 
nine  arehes,  in  about  49°  24'  N.  lat,  8**  41'  K  long. ;  23  miles  by  rail- 
way N.N.R  from  Carlsruhe,  54  miles  S.  from  Frankfurt-am-Main,  and 
has  about  16,000  inhabitants.  The  town  stands  on  a  narrow  ledge 
between  wooded  vine-clad  hUls  and  the  river.  On  the  south  is  the 
Konigstuhl,  or  Kaiserstuhl,  on  the  summit  of  which  a  lofty  tower  has 
been  erected.  There  is  one  long  main  street,  into  which  a  great 
nanober  of  narrow  and  gloomy^ streets  and  lanes  open.  On  a  hill 
above  the  town  is  the  vast  ruin  of  the  castle  of  the  Electors  Palatine, 
who  held  their  courts  here  till  1709.  In  the  cellar  of  the  palace  is 
the  celebrated  Heidelberg  tun,  which  contains  600  hogsheads.  Heidel- 
bei^  has  three  Lutheran  churohes,  one  Calvinist,and  one  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  a  synagogue.  The  interior  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  divided  by  a  partition  wall,  the  Roman  Catholics  worshipping 
on  one  side,  the  Lutherans  on  the  other.  The  town  is  famous 
for  its  university,  which  is  the  oldest  in  Germany  except  that  of 
Prague.  It  was  founded  in  1386  by  the  elector  Ruprecht  II.,  and 
soon  acquired  a  high  reputation,  to  which  its  valuable  library  and 
numerous  manuscripts  greatly  contributed.  A  new  era  for  the 
university  commenced  in  1802,  when  it  was  assigned,  together  with 
the  town  and  surrounding  territory,  to  the  grand-duke  of  Baden.  It 
has  faculties  of  Lutheran  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy ;  in 
1850  there  were  71  professors  and  teachers,  and  603  students.  The 
library  of  the  university  of  Heidelberg  contains  150,000  printed 
volumes  and  4000  manuscripts.  Heidelberg  has  also  a  gymnasium, 
which  had  205  pupils  in  1850.  There  are  no  manufactures  except  on 
a  small  scale.  Its  trade  is  however  improving,  and  the  great  beauty 
of  the  country  about  it  (which  is  cultivated  like  a  garden),  and  the 
cheapness  of  living,  have  caused  a  great  number  of  foreigners  to 
lettle  here.  Heidelberg  suffered  terribly  in  the  wars  of  the  17th 
century;  it  was  taken  by  the  imperialists  under  Tully  in  1622,  eleven 
years  afterwards  by  the  Swedes,  by  the  French  in  1674,  again  in  1688, 
and  lastly  in  1698. 

HEIGHINGTON.    [Durham.] 

HEILBRONN.    [Neckar-Kreis.] 

HEILIGENSTADT.    [Erfurt.] 

HELDER.    [Holland.] 

fiELE'KA,  ST.,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  1200  miles  W. 
from  the  coast  of  South  Africa,  and  about  1800  miles  E.  from  the 


coast  of  Brazil,  in  South  America.  The  ciroumferenoe  of  the  island 
is  about  28  miles,  and  the  area  is  30,300  acres.     The  population  in 

1851  was  5490,  of  whom  about  one-third  were  Europeans,  and  the 
rest  blocks,  coloured  persons,  and  Chinese.  Rugged  and  almost 
perpendicular  cliffs,  from  600  to  1200  feet  high,  encompass  the  island, 
broken  in  several  places  by  deep  chasms  which  open  to  the  sea-shore, 
^d  form  narrow  valleys  winding  up  to  the  table-land  in  the  centre 
of  the  island.  One  of  the  principal  of  the.'te  openings  is  called 
James-Valley,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  island ;  and  at  the 
opening  of  it  to  the  sea  is  James-Town,  the  only  town  and  port  of  the 
island,  which  is  defended  by  sti*ong  batteries,  and  is  the  residence  of 
the  government  establishment  James-Town  is  in  15**  55'  S.  lat, 
5°  49'  W.  long.  In  the  upper  part  of  James-Valley  is  the  table-land  of 
Longwood,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  and  consisting 
of  1500  acres  of  fine  land,  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  sloping 
gently  towards  the  south-east  Longwood  House  was  the  place  of 
Napoleon's  confinement  from  1815  till  his  death  in  1821,  and  his 
tomb  is  at  a  short  distance  from  it  In  1841  his  remains  were 
removed  to  Paris.  In  the  centre  of  the  island  rises  Diana's  Peak, 
2693  feet  above  the  sea.  A  calcareous  ridge,  which  runs  across  from 
east  to  west,  sloping  abruptly  on  the  south,  divides  the  island  into 
two  part?,  the  larger  and  finer  of  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  it 
The  climate  of  St  Helena  is  one  of  the  healthiest  under  the  tropics, 
and  is  found  beneficial  to  invalids  from  India,  and  even  from  Europe. 
Rain  falls  in  every  month,  but  the  wet  season  is  usually  from  June 
to  August  The  interior  of  the  island  is  covered  with  a  rich  verdure, 
and  is  watered  by  upwards  of  200  springs.  The  soil  of  the  valleys 
is  very  rich,  and  produces  all  the  fruits  and  flowere  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Although  only  about  150  acres  are  actually  under  cultivation,  it 
appeara  that  about  6000  acres  in  all  are  capable  of  being  cultivated  to 
advantage.  Homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  feed  on  the  rich  pastures. 
Pretty  cottages  in  picturesque  situations  are  scattered  about  the 
island.  The  total  revenue  in  1851  was  17,177^ ;  the  total  expenditure 
was  16,427^. 

The  island  of  St  Helena  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1502. 
It  was  afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  the  Dutch,  who  ceded  it  to 
the  English  East  India  Company  in  1678,  and  it  became  a  resting- 
place  for  their  ships  between  India  and  Europe.  In  1833  it  was 
vested  in  the  crown.  It  is  still  visited  by  ship«  returning  from  India, 
who  take  in  fresh  provisions  and  water!  The  number  of  merehaot 
vessels  which  entered  the  port  during  the  five  years  previous  to 

1852  averaged  896 ;  in  1851  the  number  was  888,  in  1862  it  was  896. 
A  duty  of  Id.  per  ton  is  levied  on  all  ships  touching  at  the  port  for 
the  support  of  an  hospital  for  seamen.  There  ii  also  a  military 
hospital.  There  are  three  government  schoolei,  namely,  a  head-school, 
at  which  Latin,  French,  English,  Mathematics,  &c.  are  taught;  an 
under-school,  and  a  country-school.  The  Benevolent  society  supports 
four  schools,  and  the  Baptist  Mission  has  four  schools.  The  total 
number  of  scholars  in  1851  was  620.  An  inspector  of  schools  is 
employed  by  the  government 

HELENSBURGH.    [Duubabtonshirb.] 

HELICE.    [Aoh^.] 

HELIER,  ST.    [Jersey.] 

HELIGOLAND,  or  HELGOLAND,  an  isknd  in  the  North  Sea,  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  oirele,  the  circumference  of  which  at  a 
distance  of  about  40  miles  passes  through  the  eestuaries  of  the  Eyder, 
the  Elbe,  and  the  Weser.  It  has  an  area  of  about  5  square  miles,  with 
apopulation  of  2500.  The  island  consists  of  a  cliff  of  red  marl  170  feet 
high,  and  a  lowland  united  by  a  rocky  isthmus  500  paces  in  length. 
The  ascent  to  the  cliff  is  by  a  flight  of  180  steps.  The  summit  is  a 
tolerably  level  plain  about  4200  paces  in  ciroumferenoe.  The  low- 
land, which  is  uninhabited,  has  two  good  harbours,  one  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island,  and  auother  on  the  north  side.  The  inhabitants 
live  in  a  village  on  the  cliff.  They  are  descended  from  the  Fries- 
landers,  and  subsist  chiefly  by  fishing  for  haddock  and  lobsters,  and 
by  acting  as  pilots.  The  English  took  the  island  from  the  Danes  in 
1807,  and  it  was  formally  ceded  to  them  in  1814.  On  the  cliff  are 
four  batteries  which  are  manned  by  a  garrison  of  British  soldiers, 
but  no  taxes  are  levied,  nor  is  the  internal  government  of  the  island 
interfered  with.  The  lighthouse  which  stands  on  the  cliff  near  the 
viUage  is  in  54''  11'  34"  N.  lat,  7'*  53'  13"  E.  long.  The  British 
establishment  on  the  island  costs  altogether  about  lOOOZ.  a  year. 

In  former  ages  the  island  was  of  muoh  greater  extent  than  it  now 
is,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  worship  of  a  deity  named 
Hertha,  or  the  Earth :  fr*om  this  ciroumstance  most  probably  it 
derives  its  name  which  means  Holy  Land.  An  island  marked  on 
some  maps  and  called  Sandy  Island,  was  united  to  Heligoland  previous 
to  1770.  Sandy  Island  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  the 
wash  of  the  sea,  which  is  fast  consuming  Heljgoland  also.  When 
Napoleon  in  his  wars  against  England  endeavoured  to  exclude  British 
goods  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  Heligoland  became  of  import* 
ance,  not  only  as  a  naval  station,  but  as  a  smuggling  depdt  The 
island  is  much  frequented  in  summer  for  the  sake  of  its  excellent 
sea-bathing. 

HELLESPONT.    [Dardanelles.] 

HELMOND.    [Brabant,  North.] 

HELMSLE7,  or  HELMSLE7  BLACKMOOR,  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the 
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parish  of  Helmailey,  is  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  sloping  towards 
Ihe  river  Rye,  in  bi"*  15'  N.  lat,  1"  2'  W.  long.,  distant  25  miles  N. 
from  York,  and  222  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  road.  The 
population  of  the  township  in  ]  85 1  was  1481.  The  living  is  a  vicai-age 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of  York.  Helmsley 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  31  townships  and  chapelries,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  6832.  • 

The  town  is  neatly  built,  most  of  the  houses  being  of  stone  ana 
»lafced.  The  church  is  a  fine  old  structure,  in  •part  of  Norman  date, 
with  a  tower.  National  schools  are  supported  by  Lord  and  Lady 
Faversham.  There  is  also  a  library  and  a  readiug-room.  A  county 
court  is  held.  The  market-day  is  Saturday:  fairs  are  held  on 
May  19th,  July  16tb,  and  October  ■2nd,  chiefly  for  sheep  and  cattle. 
In  the  vicinity  are  several  coal-mines. 

Helmsley  Castle,  with  its  keep,  is  an  interesting  rehc  of  former 
times.  It  was  built  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  It 
was  held  for  Charles  I.  in  1644,  and  besieged  by  Fairfax,  to  whom  it 
at  length  surrendered.  The  remains  of  Rievaulx  Abbey,  about 
24  miles  N.W.,  and  of  Ryland  Abbey,  about  4  miles  S.\V.  from  the 
town,  are  very  interestiog  and  picturesque  ruins.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  is  the  fine  mansion  of  Duncombe,  ihe  seat  of  Lord 
Faversham.  The  mansion  was  completed  in  1718  from  a  design  by 
Yanbrugh. 

HELMSTEDT.    [Brunswick.] 
•      HELMUND,  RIVER.    [Afghanistan.] 

HELSINGFORS,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  and  naval  station  of 
Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  Finland,  is  situated  on  a  double- 
headed  promontory  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wanna,  in 
about  60**  10'  N.  lat,  25**  E.  long.,  270  miles  W.  from  St.  Petersburg, 
about  60  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Revel,  and  has  a  population  of  16,000, 
exclusive  of  military  and  marines.  It  was  foimde<l  by  Qustav  I. 
of  Sweden,  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Russians  in  1728,  again 
taken  by  the  Russians  in  1808,  and  ceded  to  them,  along  with  the 
whole  of  Finland,  at  the  peace  with  Sweden  in  1809.  In  1822  it  was 
still  a  small  insignificant  place.  Since  then  th6  town  may  be  said  to 
have  been  founded  anew,  and  built  on  a  regular  plan  :  masses  of  rock 
have  been  blown  up,  and  inequalities  levelled ;  long  broad  streets  laid 
out  at  right  angles,  and  public  squares  have  been  built ;  so  that  the 
town  already  surpasses  every  other  town  in  Finland  in  appearance. 
The  houses  are  large  and  spacious,  and  painted  externally  yellow  and 
green.  Among  the  public  buildings  the  most  striking  are  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor,  the  senate-house,  university  buildings,  the 
assembly-rooms  on  the  esplanade,  the  barracks,  and  the  hospital.  The 
universiiy  buildings,  the  senate-house,  and  a  magnificent  church  form 
three  sides  of  the  principal  square.  A  new  church,  built  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross  on  a  mass  of  granite,  having  on  each  side  a  handsome 
Corinthian  poi-tico,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  in  the  centre,  forms  a 
conspicuous  object  from  a  distance. 

Helsingfors  became  the  capital  of  Finland  in  1819,  in  which  year 
the  former  capital,  Abo,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  University  of 
Abo  was  transferred  to  Helsingfors  by  ukase  of  the  emperor  Nicholas 
in  1827.  It  is  called  the  Alexander  University,  and  has  4  faculties, 
22  professors,  and  in  ordinary  times  about  400  students.  In  con- 
nection with  the  university  ara  a  botanical  garden,  which  is  about  a 
mile  from  the  town ;  a  museum,  rich  in  mineralogical  and  zoological 
collectioQB ;  a  library  (part  of  which  was  brought  from  Abo),  kept  in  an 
apartment  of  the  senate-house,  and  containing  8000  volumes ;  and  on  an 
eminence  near  the  town  an  astronomical  and  magnetic  observatory. 
A  lai^ge  bathing-house  and  a  manufactory  for  mineral  waten  have  been 
built  outside  the  town.  Helsingfors  is  the  residence  of  the  Lutheran 
archbishop  of  Finland.  The  town  has  a  considerable  trade  in  Baltic 
produce :  the  exports  are  prinoipally  corn,  fish,  deals,  and  iron ;  the 
industrial  products  are  sailcloth  and  linen.  * 

The  naval  harbour  of  Helsingfors,  the  most  important  station  of 
the  Russian  Bidtic  fleet,  after  Croustadt,  is  capable  of  containing  60  or 
70  men-of-war,  and  is  formed  by  a  small  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
the  entrance  to  which  is  secured  by  a  chain  of  seven  or  eight  small 
ishinds,  the  lai*gest  of  which  is  only  five  acres  in  area.  The  defences 
on  these  islands  form  what  are  called  the  fortifications  of  Sveaborg. 
■  There  is  only  one  entrance  by  which  large  ships  can  reach  the  har- 
bour ;  shoals  or  dams  from  one  island  to  another  blocking  up  all  the 
other  passages.  The  immediate  entrance  lies  between  the  islands  of 
Langein  (which  is  200  yards  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
town)  and  Vester-Svert,  and  is  about  200  yards  across ;  it  is  com- 
manded by  the  fire  from  the  two  islands,  besides  being  raked  by  the 
batteries  on  the  Oster-Lilya-Svert,  which  lies  south  of  the  opening 
between  the  two  former.  These  three  northern  fortresses  not  only 
defend  the  channel  but  also  command  points  on  the  mainland,  where 
an  enemy  after  taking  the  town  might  attempt  to  plant  his  batteries. 
Three  other  islands  to  the  southward  (Yargen,  Qustav-Svert^  and  Oster- 
Stuor-Svert),  similarly  situated,  and  if  possible  still  more  strongly 
defended,  command  the  entrance  from  the  Gulf,  the  whole  front  pre- 
sented by  the  successive  works  being  about  a  mile  in  length.  The 
fortifications  on  these  granite  rocks  are  said  to  be  of  the  most  formi- 
dable description  :  the  ramparts  are  scai-ped  out  of  the  rock  itself; 
the  batteries  ai<e  aimed  with  the  heaviest  ordnance ;  and  each  series 
of  works  has  its  own  stores  of  all  kinds  and  bomb-proof  cover.  Case- 
mates are  formed  for  6000  or  7000  small  arms,  and  the  united  fortresses  1 


are  said  to  mount  800  cannon  and  to  be  garrisoned  by  12,000  men; 
and  there  are  magazines,  arsenals,  and  barracks  both  upon  one  of  the 
islands  (Gustav-Svert)  and  upon  the  mainland.  The  naval  docks  off 
the  harbour  have  been  cut  in  the  solid  granite  promontory  on  which 
the  town  stands.  The  harbour  itself  is  fui*ther  defended  on  the 
land  side  by  the  two  forts  of  IBrabei^g  and  Uhicaburg  built  within 
the  port. 

(Fi-aser's  Magazine  for  May,  1854 ;  S.  S.  Hill,  Travels  on  ihe  Shores  of 
ihe  HaUiCf  London,  June,  1854.) 

HELSTQN,  Cornwall,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  tne  parish  of  Wendron, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loo,  in  SO''  6'  N.  lat.,  5"  15' 
W.  long.,  distant  40  miles  S.\Y.  from  Bodmm,  and  276  miles  &W,  by 
W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  borough  and  chapelxy  of 
Helston  in  1851  was  3355;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough  was 
7328.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors, 
one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperia 
Parliament.  Helston  Poor-Law  Union  contains  18  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  71,520  acres,  and  a  population  in  1S51  of 
28,399. 

Helston  was  made  a  borough  by  King  John  in  1 201.  King  Edward  I. 
made  it  one  of  the  coinage  towns;  and  from  his  reign  till  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act,  it  sent  two  members  to  Parliament.  The  town 
was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  one  of  the  decayed  towns  for  the 
repair  of  which  an  Act  of  Pailiament  was  passed.  The  streets  are 
lighted  with  gas,  and  paved,  and  the  town  presents  a  neat  appearance. 
There  are  a  market-house  and  town-hall.  The  ancient  coinagehnll 
still  stands.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  was  erected  in 
1763.  The  Wesleyan  and  Association  Methodifits  and  Baptists  have 
each  a  chapeL  The  town  possesses  an  Endowed  Grammar  school, 
which  in  1852  had  22  scholars;  a  National,  a  Commercial,  and  a 
Wesleyan  school ;  also  a  savings  bank,  a  dispensary,  and  a  literary 
institute.  Helston  is  the  centre  of  an  importint  agricultural  and 
mining  district:  it  has  markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and 
there  are  nine  fairs  or  great  markets  in  the  year.  Shoes  are  exten- 
sively made  in  the  town,  and  are  sold  at  the  mai'kets  and  fairs,  or  sent 
to  Redruth. 

HELVELLYN.     [Cumberland.] 

HELYOETSLUIS.     [Holland.] 

HEMEL  HEMPSTEAD,  Hertfordshire,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  llcmel  Hempstead,  is 
situated  in  51**  45'  N.  lat.,  0"  28'  W.  long.,  distant  24  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Hertford,  and  23  miles  N.W.  fi-om  London  by  road.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  of  Hemel  Hempstead  in  1S51  was  2727.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  St.  Albiuis  and  diocese  of 
Rochester.  Hcmel  Hempstead  Poor-Law  Union  contains  6  parishes 
and  chapelries,  With  an  area  of  25,320  acres,  and  a  population  in  lb.31 
of  13,120. 

Hemel  Hempstead  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill  sloping  down  to  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Gade,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  street  of  con- 
siderable length.  The  town-hall,  a  long  narrow  building,  has  under 
it  an  open  market-place.  The  town  is  partially  lighted  with  gas. 
The  church  is  a  commodious  structure  of  the  12th  century;  the 
aisles  and  chancel  are  Norman ;  pointed  windows  have  been  inserted. 
The  Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Quakers  have 
chapels,  and  there  are  National,  Industrial,  and  Infant  schools,  a 
mechanics  institution,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  well-conducted  infirmary. 
The  market  on  Thursday  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county  for  com. 
Straw  plat  is  extensively  sold  at  this  market.  Fairs  are  held  four 
times  in  the  year.  There  are  large  paper-mills,  an  iron-foundry,  a 
type-foundry,  and  some  corn-mills.  Brick-making,  lime-burning, 
brewing,  and  malting  are  carried  on. 

HEMSWORTH,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  village  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Hemsworth,  is  situated  in  ^S''  36' 
N.  Lit,  l**  20'  W.  long.,  distent  28  miles  S.  by  W.  from  York,  and  173 
miles  N.N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851 
was  997.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
York.  Hemsworth  Poor-Law  Union  conteins  24  townships  and 
chapelries,  with  an  area  of  38,011  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
8017.  The  parish  church  is  an  ancient  structure  partly  in  the  deco- 
rated stvle.  ^  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  place  of  woi^ip.  There 
are  National  and  Infant  schools.  The  Free  Gi-ummar  school,  endowed 
in  1546  by  Archbishop  Holgate,  had  60  scholars  in  1851,  and  an 
income  of  170^.  a  year.  An  hospital  for  20  poor  brethren  and  sisters, 
with  a  master,  was  also  founded  by  Archbishop  Holgate. 

HEMYOCK.    [Deyonshibe.] 

HENDON,  Middlesex,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union 
in  the  parish  of  Hendon,  is  situated  neai'  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Brent,  in  51*  85'  N.  lat.,  0"  18'  W.  long.,  distant  7  mUes  N.W.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  8338.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex  and  diocese  of  London. 
Hendon  Poor-Law  Union  contains  8  parishes,  with  an  area  of  33,449 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  15,917.  The  church,  an  ancient 
and  commodious  edifice,  contains  some  curious  monuments  and 
inscriptions.  At  MUl-Hill  are  a  district  church,  a  chapel  connected 
with  the  Mill-Hill  Grammar  school,  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel. 
The  Protestant  Dissenters'  Grammar  school  at  Mill-Hill^. established 
in  1807,  had  99  sdioUun  in  1858.    National  schools  are  at  Hendon 
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and  Min-Hill,  and  an  Inftoit  establishment  in  connection  with  the 
Union.  There  are  16  almBhouaes  with  an  endowment;  another 
endowment  provides  clothing  for  50  children. 

HENDRED,  EAST.    [Bebkshire.] 

HENFIELD.    [SussBZ.] 

HENHAM-ON-THE-HILL.    [Essex,] 

HENLEY-IN-ARDEN.    [Warwickshire.] 

HBNLET-ON-THAMES,  Oxfordshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Pooi^Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Henley,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Thames,  in  61'  32'  N.  lat.,  0'  6i'  W.  long.,  distant 
24  miles  S.E.  from  Oxford,  and  85  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London  by 
road.  The  popuhiUon  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2595.  The  living  is 
a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  The  borough  is 
governed  by  10  aldermen,  2  bridgemen,  and  14  buiigesses,  one  of  whom 
is  mayor.  Henley  Poor-Law  Union  contains  24  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  57,795  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
17,895. 

Henley  was  anciently  called  Hanlegang  and  Hanneburg.  The  town 
ia  delightfully  situated  on  a  gentle  ascent  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Thames,  amid  hills  covered  with  extensive  beech-woods  and  other 
plantations.  It  consists  chiefly  of  four  principal  streets,  which  are 
lighted  with  gas  and  paved.  At  the  intersection  of  the  streets  is  a  plain 
stone  cross  and  conduit  On  the  east  side  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge 
of  five  arches  over  the  Thames.  The  church  has  a  good  tower,  and 
several  interesting  portions  both  of  decorated  and  perpendicular 
character.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Quakers  have  places  of 
worship.^  The  Endowed  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1605,  had  46 
scholara  in  1853.  There  are  also  a  Commercial  school,  endowed  by 
LadyPeriam;  National,  Industrial,  and  Infant  schools.  The  town- 
hall  in  the  High-street  is  supported  by  sixteen  Doric  columns ;  beneath 
it  is  a  market-housa  The  town  possesses  a  savings  bank  and  some 
almshouses.  The  market  is  on  Thursday ;  fairs  are  held  on  March  7th 
and  at  the  end  of  September.  Henley  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
aquatic  sports  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Thames,  and  the  scene  of  an 
annual  regatta. 

HBNNEBON.    [Mordihaw.] 

HENSTEAD,  Norfolk,  a  hundred  which  has  given  name  to  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  hundred  of  Blowfield,  S.  by 
the  hundreds  of  Depwade  and  Clavering,  and  W.  by  the  hundred  of 
Humbleyard.  It  comprises  20  parishes,  with  an  area  of  19,331  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  5781.  Henstead  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 37  parishes,  with  an  area  of  41,986  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  11,545. 

HERACLEA.    [Basiucata;  Lucania.] 

HERAT,  a  city  of  Western  Afghanistan,  and  the  capital  of  a  small 
mdependent  state  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  Heri  River,  in 
a  plain  2500  feet  above  the  sea-level  and  proverbial  for  fertility ;  dis- 
tant 360  mUes  due  W.  from  Cabul,  190  miles  S.E.  from  Mushed,  the 
capital  of  Persian  Khorasan ;  and  had  a  population  of  about  45,000  in 
1838.  The  importance  of  Herat  in  a  military  point  of  view  is  very 
great)  occupying  as  it  does  an  opening  in  the  great  range  of  the  Paro- 
painisus,  or  Qhor  Mountains,  which  alone  affords  facilities  for  a  well- 
oqoipped  army  to  march  upon  the  frontier  of  Hindustan  from  the 
north-west  The  city  has  been  described  as  the  '  Gate  of  India.*  Within 
the  limits  of  its  territory  all  the  great  roads  leading  to  India  from  the 
west  converge ;  all  the  necessaries  for  an  army — ^provisions,  lead,  iron, 
sulphur,  saltpetre,  &c — may  be  procured  in  abundance.  The  import- 
ance of  this  position  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  comprehended  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  spent  several  months  completing  the  sub* 
jection  of  Aria  (which  name  still  survives  in  the  modem  designation 
of  the  city  and  the  province)  before  his  march  upon  India. 

Herat  occupies  the  site  of  the.ancient  Areia,  or  Aria  OwUcUf  which 
was  built  or  more  probably  repaired  by  Alexander  the  Qreat^  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Artakoana  of  Arrian,  the  Artfikana 
of  Strabo  and  Ptolemeens,  and  the  Alexandreia  Arion  of  Pliny,  all  of 
which  are  given  as  names  of  the  chief  town  of  the  ancient  province  of 
Aria  situated  on  the  Arius,  now  called  Heri.  Of  its  ancient  history 
little  more  is  known  than  that  it  was  included  in  the  Persian  empire. 
On  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  followers  of  Mahomet  in  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Herat  was  subjected  to  the 
khalifs  with  the  rest  of  Khorasan,  to  which  it  then  belonged.  About 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century  it  beoame  the  residence  of  the  Qhouride 
sultans.  In  1220  it  was  seized  by  Qenghis  Khan,  who  demolished 
the  dty.  In  the  following  century  it  was  again  destroyed  by  the 
Mongols.  In  1881  it  fell  with  the  whole  of  Khorasan  into  the  hands 
of  Tamerlane,  under  one  of  whose  followers  it  again  became  the 
capital  of  an  independent  state,  and  rose  to  great  eminence  and 
prosperity.  In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centu^  tihe  dty  was  tiJten 
by  the  Turkomans,  and  in  1511  by  the  Shah  Ismael  Sophi,  who 
rfr-united  it  to  Persia.  In  1749  it  was  taken  from  Persia  and  annexed 
to  Afghanistan  by  Ahmed  Khan,  the  founder  of  the  Durance  dynasty. 
Hahmood,  appointed  governor  of  Herat  by  his  step-brother.  Shah 
Zemau,  grandson  of  Ahmed  Khan,  again  made  Herat  the  capital  of 
ui  independent  state,  and  by  the  ability  of  his  wuzeer,  Futteh  Khan, 
twice  ascended  the  throne  of  CabuL  This  independence,  though 
threatened  by  Persia  on  one  side  and  by  the  Ameers  of  Cabul  and 
Kandahar  on  the  other,  Herat  still  maintains.  The  Persians  attacked 
^  city  in  1815,  but  were  defeated  by  Futteh  Khan,  the  able  wmseer 


of  Muhmood,  Who  however  seized  upon  the  city  himself,  and  dismissed 
the  acting  governor,  a  brother  of  Mahmood's.  In  the  following  year 
Futteh  Khan  was  barbarously  deprived  of  sight  by  Kamran,  son  of 
Mahraood,  and  soon  after  murdered.  The  civil  wars  that  arose  out 
of  this  cruel  act  between  tho  sons  of  Futteh  Khan  and  Malimood 
deprived  the  Durance  family  of  all  their  possessions  except  Herat^ 
[AFaHAiiiSTAir.]  Mahmood  died  in  Herat  in  1829,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Kamran.  The  Persians  again,  instigated  it  was  said  by 
Russia^  threatened  Herat  in  1883 ;  but  the  death  of  Abbas  Meerza 
prevented  the  prosecution  of  the  siege  by  his  son  Mahommed  Meeraa, 
the  general  in  command.  But  Mahommed,  now  Shah  of  Persia, 
returned  in  1888,  and  laid  close  siege  to  the  dty  with  a  large  fortse, 
aided  by  the  advice  of  Colonel  Simonich,  a  Russian  officer,  and  by  a 
regiment  of  so-called  Russian  deserters.  The  siege,  one  of  the  most 
memoraUe  of  modem  times,  lasted  ten  months,  from  November  22, 
1837,  to  September  9, 1888.  It  was  unsuocesaful,  chiefly  through  the 
heroic  courage  and  constancy  of  Eldred  Pottinger,  an  English  officer, 
who  happened  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  to  be  sojourning  in 
the  dty,  and  who  was  allowed  by  Kamran  and  ius  wuzeer  Tar 
Mohammed  to  take  a  share  in  the  defence.  At  the  end  of  the  ten 
months  the  Shah,  terrified  by  a  demonstration  made  by  a  small 
British  force  in  the  Persian  Qulf,  withdrew  his  army  after  reducing 
the  dty  and  its  defences  almost  to  ruins.  On  Kamran's  death  in  May 
1843  Tar  Mohammed  made  himself  master  of  Herat  to  the  exclusion 
of  Kamran's  son ;  and  the  better  to  secure  his  power  he  made  a  sort 
of  submission  to  the  Shah,  and  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the 
Barukzye  chiefs  of  Cabul  and  Kandahar.  Tar  Mohammed  died  in 
June  1851,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  about  a  year  after  was 
attacked  by  the  Kandahar  Sirdars  with  a  lai^e  force,  which  was 
defeated  by  the  Herattees  after  eight  hours'  fighting,  the  forces  on 
each  side  numbering  about  12,000  men. 

The  following  description  of  the  city  before  its  siege  by  the 
Persians  in  1837-8,  is  chiefly  taken  from  that  given  by  Arthur 
ConoUy  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Kaye.  It  is  given  in  the  past  tense, 
for  the  aspect  of  the  dty  and  its  environs  was  greatly  changed  by 
that  disastrous  siege : — Herat  was  surrounded  by  a  fair  expanse  of 
country  laid  out  in  corn-fields,  vineyards,  and  gardens,  and  studded 
with  little  fortified  villages,  which  were  buUt  by  the  side  of  small 
running  streams  that  increased  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  plain. 
The  city  was  nearly  a  square  in  shape,  the  sides  facing  the  cardinal 
points  and  less  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  site  was  a  slope 
descending  gradually  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west  It  was 
strongly  ibrtifled  on  every  side  by  a  solid  earthen  wall,  surrounded 
by  a  wet  ditch  and  pierced  by  five  gates,  each  defended  by  a  small 
outwork.  But  the  real  defences  of  the  place  were  two  covered 
ways  on  the  exterior  slope  of  the  embankments,  one  within  and  the 
other  without  the  ditch.  On  the  northern  side  surrounded  by  a  wet 
ditch  stood  the  dtadel  (formerly  called  Kella-i-Aktyar-Aldyn,  now  the 
Ark)  built  of  brick,  with  lofty  ramparts  and  numerous  towers,  but 
from  neglect  a  place  of  inconsiderable  strength.  Within,  four  long 
bazaars,  roofed  with  arched  brickwork,  meeting  in  a  small  domed 
quadrangle  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  divided  it  into  four  quai-tcrs, 
each  containing  about  1000  houses  and  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
principal  of  the  bazaars  terminated  in  the  Kandahar  Gate ;  it  was 
1300  yards  long,  6  yards  wide,  and  covered  by  a  succession  of  small 
domes,  springing  from  ill-formed  arches  that  crossed  the  streets. 
Mosques,  caravanserais,  public  baths,  and  reservoirs  varied  the 
wretched  uniformity  of  the  narrow  dirty  streets,  which  being  roofed 
across  were  often  little  better  than  conduits,  where  every  conceivable 
description  of  filth  was  suffered  to  collect  and  putnfy.  WiUiout 
drains  to  cany  ofi*  the  rain  that  falls  within  the  widls,  it  stagnates  in 
ponds  dug  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  refuse  of  the  houses, 
dead  cats  and  dogs,  lie  in  the  streets  upon  heaps  of  the  vilest  filth. 
The  Khan's  residence  is  a  mean  building.  The  principal  mosque  is  a 
large  structure  of  the  13th  century.  Outside  the  walls  are  some 
magnificent  ruins  of  a  religious  edifice,  and  an  enormous  mound 
erected  by  Nadir  Shah.  Herat  is  in  peaceful  times  a  place  of  great 
commercial  importance  and  a  mart  for  the  products  of  India,  China, 
Tartary,  and  Persia.  The  native  manufactures  include  carpets, 
dressed  sheepskins,  doaks  and  caps,  shoes,  saddlery,  harness,  sabres, 
ke.  The  population  numbered  about  45,000  in  1838,  including 
about  1000  Hindoos,  several  Armenian  families,  and  a  few  Jews. 
The  great  majority  of  them  were  Mohammedims  of  the  Sheeah 
sect,  who  were  treated  with  the  most  remorseless  tyranny  by  their 
Afghan  masters,  whose  numbers  did  not  exceed  a  fourth  part  of  the 
population. 

(Kaye,  ffutory  of  the  Afghan  Wear;  JL  Conolly,  Journey  to  the 
North  of  India;  VAH  de  Virifier  U»  Datee;  Dictionary  of  Qttek 
and  Roman  Oeography.) 

H^RAULT,  a  depuiment  in  France,  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  derives  its  name  from  the  river  H^rault,  is  bounded 
N.E.  by  the  department  of  Gard,  S.E.  by  the  Mediterranean,  S.W.  by 
the  department  of  Aude,  and  N.W.  by  the  department<i  of  Tarn, 
Aveyron,  and  Gard.  It  lies  between  48"  11'  aud  43**  58'  N.  kt., 
2*  88'  and  4**  11'  E.  long.  The  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is 
84  miles,  from  north  to  south  49  miles.  The  area  is  2398  square 
miles :  the  population  in  1841  was  367,843,  by  the  census  of  1851  it 
was  389,286,  being  162*67  to  the  square  mile,  or  11 '91  below  the 
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average  population  to  the  square  mile  for  all  France.  The  depart- 
ment is  formed  out  of  a  portion  of  Lower  Languedoa 

The  department  is  traversed  in  the  north  and  north-west  by  the 
Lower  C^vennes.  which  attain  the  height  of  4198  feet  in  the  Espinouse 
range  on  the  confines  of  Tarn,  and  of  4264  feet  in  the  chain  of  Larzac, 
or  Larjac,  extending  northward  from  Lod^ve  into  the  department  of 
Aveyron.  From  the  main  chain  several  ranges  of  hills  of  moderate 
elevation  branch  off  towards  the  south,  gradually  subsidmg  as  they 
approach  the  sea.  The  cultivable  soil  of  the  north  and  north-west 
consists  of  a  chalky  clay  which  produces  only  rye.  The  higher 
mountains  are  in  general  barren,  or  covered  with  woods.  The  plains 
in  the  interior,  some  of  which  are  of  lai^e  extent,  oonsiBt  of  a  light 
gravelly  soil,  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  vine  and  the  olive. 
Along  the  lower  courses  of  the  Orb,  the  H^rault^  and  the  Yidourle, 
and  generally  in  the  south  of  the  department,  the  soil  is  a  strong, 
deep,  rich  loam,  and  very  productive  of  all  the  cereal  grains.  Here 
and  there,  all  through  the  department,  there  are  extensive  waates, 
locally  called  'garrigues,'  thinly  covered  with  shrubs,  dwarf  oak, 
heath,  broom,  ciatus,  and  aromatic  plants,  and  producing  tolerable 
coarse  pasture.  The  department  presents  abundant  evidence  of 
volcanic  action  at  some  distant  period,  particularly  in  the  extinct 
cratera  of  Agde  and  of  St-Thib^xy,  near  Pdzenas,  and  in  the  basaltic 
hills  near  Montpellier.  Mont  St-Loup  near  Agde  is  a  volcanic  hill 
and  crater,  which  rises  752  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  and  nearer  the 
sea  is  another  volcanic  circus  called  Conques.  The  crater  of  St- 
Thibdry  some  miles  north  from  Agde  is  surmounted  by  three  cones, 
the  highest  of  which  rises  636  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  coast-line,  extendiog  from  the  mouth  of  the  Aude  to  that  of 
the  Yidourle,  measures  66  miles  in  length.  The  shore-lakes,  or  salt- 
lagunes  of  Thau,  Maguelonne  (so-called  from  the  ancient  city  of 
Maguelonne,  which  stood  on  the  peninsula  of  Maguelonne,  and  of 
which  there  remains  a  very  interesting  church),  P^rols,  and  Mauguio 
extend  eastward  from  Agde  to  the  Yidourle ;  they  are  separated  from 
the  Mediterranean  by  a  narrow  bank,  in  which  however  there  are  a 
few  openings  called  '  graus.'  The  Canal-des-Etangs,  which  joins  the 
Canal-du-Midi  at  Cette,  passes  through  these  shore-lakes.  The  Canal  of 
Cette  connects  the  shore-lake  of  Thau  with  the  sea.  In  the  west  of 
the  depai«tment  are  the  lagunes  of  Yendres  and  Capestang ;  the  latter 
is  land-locked  and  stagnant  The  marshes  round  these  two  lagunes 
have  been  drained  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  converted  into  arable 
land.  The  neighbourhood  of  all  the  lagunes  is  marshy  and 
unhealthy ;  agues  and  rheumatic  feven  prevail  in  the  summer  and 
autumn,  though  to  a  less  extent  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  partial 
di-ainage  and  cultivation  of  the  manhes.  Except  in  the  vicinitv  of 
the  lagunes,  the  department  enjoys  a  pure  air  and  a  most  healthy 
climate. 

The  riven  of  the  department  all  rise  in  the  C^vennes,  and  flow 
directly  into  the  Mediterranean  or  into  the  shore-lakes.  The  prin- 
cipal are— the  Vidourle,  on  the  confines  of  Qard  [Gabd]  ;  the  Lez, 
which  passes  east  of  Montpellier,  and  beooming  navigable  takes  the 
name  of  Canal-de-Qrave;  the  Hiravlt,  rising  in  the  north-west  of  Qard, 
and  running  south,  enten  the  department  to  which  it  gives  name 
at  Ganges ;  here,  having  received  the  Ergue  on  tiie  right  bank,  it 
passes  Montagnac  and  Pdzenas,  and  entera  the  sea  through  the  port 
of  Agde  after  a  course  of  80  miles,  only  7  miles  of  which  are  navi- 
gable ;  the  Orhf  which,  springing  from  the  moimtains  west  of  Lod^e, 
and  flowiug  first  south,  then  west  till  it  meets  the  Jaur  at  Olai^es, 
and  finally  south-south-east,  passes  Q^iden,  having  previously  received 
the  Bemasobre  from  the  west,  and  entera  the  sea  near  St-Genite;  and 
the  Audtf  which  touches  the  western  bouftdary.  [Audb.]  Near  the 
coast)  most  of  the  towns  are  joined  to  the  Canals  du-Midi  and  des- 
Etangs  by  short  canals,  thus  establishing  a  communication  with  the 
Rhdne,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

The  department  is  crossed  by  the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Spain, 
through  Perpignan,  by  5  other  state  and  17  departmental  roads. 
Montpellier,  the  capital,  communicates  with  Cette  and  Nlmes  by 
railroad ;  and  a  railway  is  projected  from  Bordeaux  through  Toulouse 
to  Cette.    [Gard;  Cettb.] 

The  department  contains  1,518,615  acres,  of  which  386,897  are 
arable  Umd;  256,213  are  under  vineyards;  191,869  are  covered  with 
woods;  21,096  are  meadows  and  gross  land;  71,065  are  under 
orchards,  olive  and  mulberry  plantations,  nurseries,  and  different 
kinds  of  culture ;  58,593  are  covered  with  lagunes,  riven,  canals,  and 
manhes;  and  about  500,000  acres  consist  of  the  waste  land  or 
garrigues  described  above. 

Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  produced  in  quantity  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  consumption.  There  is  a  considerable  breadth  of 
artificial  meadows ;  and  large  crops  of  lucerne,  sainfoin,  and  clover 
are  grown.  For  quantity  of  wine  produced,  Hdrault  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  wine-growing  departments  of  France,  the  average  annual 
produce  being  46,552,000  gallons.  The  red  wines  of  St-Geoi^es,  St- 
Christol,  and  St-Drdzdry,  the  muscadel  wines  of  Frontignan,  Lunel, 
and  Bdziere,  and  the  white  wines  of  Marseillan  and  Pinet  are  con- 
sidered the  best  Fruits,  especially  raisins,  olives,  almonds,  figs,  and 
chestnuts,  and  all  kinds  of  pulse  are  grown.  The  mulberry  is  culti- 
vated for  the  production  of  silk ;  aromatic  and  medicinal  herbs,  and 
madder  and  other  plants  used  for  dye-stuffs  are  grown.  The  principal 
material  of  the  woods  are  the  chestnut  and  green  and  white  oak. 


Sheep,  cattle,  and  mules  are  numerous ;  game  is  very  abundant ;  and 
fish,  including  the  johndord,  tunny,  oyster,  lobster,  anchovy,  mackerel, 
eel,  &c.  are  taken  in  immense  quantities  in  the  shore-lakes  and  in 
the  sea. 

The  industrial  products  comprise  woollen-cloths,  silks,  hosiery, 
calico,  muslin,  flannel,  blankets,  brandy,  chemical  products,  pottery, 
tiles,  honey,  perfumes,  leather,  oil,  beer,  paper,  &c  There  are  also 
numerous  dye-houses,  and  establishments  for  the  rearing  of  silkworms 
and  reeling  silk.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  at  Cette  and  other 
towns  on  uie  coast  Mines  of  coal  and  copper,  quarries  of  marble  of 
different  coloun  and  much  used  for  oinamental  architecture, 
building-  and  mill-stone,  slate,  gypsum,  and  granite  are  worked.  A 
vast  dead  of  salt  is  made  by  evaporation  on  the  lagunes  and  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  this  department  being  one  of  the  chief 
sources  for  the  supply  of  that  article  to  France.  The  exports  consist 
of  most  of  the  ai*ticle8  enumerated,  but  chiefly  of  wine,  dried  fruitii, 
and  brandy.  The  imports  are  wool,  cotton  bales,  staves,  colonial 
produce,  raw  hides,  cork,  &c.  The  principal  sea-ports  are  Cette  and 
Agde.  There  are  545  wind-  and  water-mills,  11  iron  foi^es  and 
foundries,  and  861  factories  of  different  sorts.  About  100  fairs  are 
held  annually. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondiasements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Arrondisdements. 

Cantons.     |  Communes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Montpellier 

2.  Baxters         .        .    . 

3.  Loddvo      . 

4.  St-rons        .         .     . 

11 

12 

5 

5 

113 
00 
72 
44 

148,619 

131,605 

56,700 

49.332 

ToUl 

36 

328 

889,286 

1.  Of  the  fint  arrondissoment,  and  of  the  whole  department,  Moxi- 
PELUER  is  the  capital.  Aniane,  a  pretty  little  town,  16  miles  N.W. 
from  Montpellier,  is  situated  in  a  rich  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Hdrault,  and  has  2542  iuhabitanU,  who  manufacture  cream  of  tartar, 
verdigris,  black  soap,  chemical  products,  cotton-yam,  leather,  and 
lime.  This  town  owes  its  origin  to  the  abbey  built  by  St.  Benolt 
d'Aniane,  who  died  here  a.d.  821 :  the  abbey  (now  the  parish)  church 
is  an  elegant  structure ;  the  abbey  buildings  are  turned  into  a  cotton- 
factory.  Cette.  Frontignan,  a  small  town  with  2000  inhabitants, 
situated  on  the  shore-lake  of  Maguelonne,  and  on  the  Montpellier- 
Cette  railroad,  is  famous  for  the  excellent  muscadel  wines  and  raisins 
produced  in  its  neighbourhood.  Near  Frontignan  is  Balaruc,  famous 
for  its  warm  springs,  which  have  enjoyed  a  long  celebrity  for  the  curs 
of  paralytic  and  scrofulous  affections.  The  bathing  establishments, 
furnished  hotels  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  and  a  general 
hospital  for  poor  patients,  forming  a  pretty  village,  stand  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  lagune  of  Thau.  There  are  two  seasons.  May 
and  June,  September  and  October.  Ganget,  25  miles  N.  from  Mont- 
pellier, is  prettily  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  closed  in  by  high  hills,  and 
on  the  left  bulk  of  the  Hdrault  It  is  surrounded  by  pretty  countiy 
houses,  and  commanded  by  an  old  castle.  The  population  amounts 
to  4564,  who  manufacture  silk-  and  cotton-yam,  silk  stockings,  silk 
gloves,  and  leather.  Near  the  town  there  is  a  very  extensive  gix>tto, 
which  is  said  to  surpass  in  beauty  the  famous  grotto  of  Antiparos.  A 
good  deal  of  raw  silk  is  produced  in  the  canton  of  Qanges.  Lund-ha- 
ViUe,  14  miles  £.  from  Montpellier,  and  on  the  railroad  from  that  city 
to  Nlmes,  stands  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Yidourle,  in  a  district 
famous  for  its  sweet  wines,  and  has  6385  inhabitants.  The  most 
attractive  objects  in  the  town  are  the  barracks,  a  fountain  in  form  of 
an  obelisk,  and  the  public  promenade..  It  has  communication  by  the 
Lunel  Canal,  which  terminates  in  the  shore-lake  of  Maugido,  with  the 
Rhdne,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Canal-du-Midi.  There  are  several 
brandy,  spirit,  and  liqueur  distilleries ;  and  the  trade  in  com,  flour, 
wool,  wine,  raisins,  manufactured  goods,  and  colonial  produce  is  con- 
siderable. Ma$aiUarguet,  or  MarMillargttes,  16  miles  KN.R  from 
Montpellier,  on  the  Vidourle,  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  district :  it 
has  a  fine  old  castle,  and  3529  inliabitants.  StrMartin-de-LondrOf  17 
miles  N.N.W.  from  Montpellier,  is  a  small  place  of  only  1100  inhabit- 
ants, but  interesting  for  the  remains  of  its  feudal  fortifications,  and 
for  the  view  from  it  of  the  old  castle  of  La-Koquette,  which  stands  on 
an  eminence  near  the  Pio-St-Loup,  a  volcanic  mountain  nearly  2000 
feet  high.  Silk  hosierr  and  charcoal  are  manufactured  here.  Mauguio, 
7  miles  from  Montpellier,  stands  on  the  shore-lake  of  Mauguio,  has 
some  brandy  distilleries  and  2131  inhabitants.  In  the  middle  of  the 
town  there  is  a  hill  surmounted  by  a  windmill,  from  which  Aigues- 
Mortes  and  Cette,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  north- 
ward the  C^vennes  are  visible.  Mize,  19  miles  S.  from  Montpellier, 
stands  in  a  productive  vine  district  on  the  shore-lake  of  Thau,  where 
it  has  a  good  harbour  for  small  craft  It  is  a  pretty  town  with  43 4 S 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  liqueurs,  brandy,  and  salt^  and  trade  in 
these  articles  and  in  wine,  com,  &c  The  ancient  abbey  of  Yallemagne 
(the  beautiful  gothio  chujrch  and  cloisterd  of  which,  erected  in  the  13th 
century,  are  still  entire)  stands  near  Mdze,  and  forms  one  of  the  finest 
structures  of  the  kind  in  France. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Bizien,  stands  on 
a  hill  above  the  Orb  and  the  Canal-du-Midi,  in  43^  20'  31"  N.  lat 
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3'  19'  10"  E.  long.,  46  mUea  S,W.  from  Monlpellier,  Rnd  haa  17,87« 
inhRbitants  in  the  commune.  The  utreets  are  narrow  and  ill-laid  out, 
but  the  houses  are  in  general  well  built  of  stone.  Bdziers  contains  several 
buildiogs  interesting  for  their  architecture  or  their  antiquity;  the 
principal  are  the  cathedral  of  St.-Nazaire ;  the  churohes  of  St-Aphro- 
dise  and  La-Madeleine ;  the  former  episcopal  palace,  which  now  serves 
for  the  residence  of  the  sub-prefect  and  for  courts  of  justice ;  the 
public  library ;  the  House  of  Pierre-Paul  Riquet,  the  engineer  of  the 
Canal-du-Midi :  the  market-house ;  and  the  barracks.  The  town  has 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  a  college.  The 
manufactures  comprise  woollen-cloth,  silk  hosiery,  brandy,  spirits, 
liqueurs,  chemical  products,  thrown  silk,  soap,  leather,  paper,  glass, 
kc ;  the  commeroe  of  the  town  ocmsists  of  these  articles  and  of  com, 
wool,  iron,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  &&  A  steam-engine  raises  the  waters  of 
the  Orb  to  a  considerable  height  into  a  reservoir  on  the  terrace, 
near  the  cathedral,  whence  the  different  quarters  of  the  town  aro 
supplied.  The  Canal-du-Midi  is  carried  through  nine  locks  dose 
to  the  town.  The  town  of  B^ziers  is  ancient ;  it  contains  a  few 
Roman  remains,  and  is  noted  fdr  the  massacra  .of  the  Albigenses, 
July  22,  1209.  Agde  is  noticed  in  a  separate  article.  [Aqdb.] 
Among  the  other  mora  important  places  we  notice  the  following; 
the  population  given  in  each  case  is  that  of  the  commune.  B^darieux, 
a  well-built  manufacturing  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orb,  which 
separates  it  from  one  of  its  suburbs,  stands  18  miles  N.  from  B^ziers, 
and  has  a  college,  a  council  of  prud'hommes,  and  9012  inhabitants. 
Fine  and  coarse  woollens,  cotton  and  woollen  hosiery,  hats,  soap, 
olire-oil,  leather,  and  paper  aro  manufactured.  Tbero  are  also  dye- 
houses,  glass  works,  and  a  copper  foundry.  The  trade  in  wine  and  in 
the  articles  just  named  is  extensive  and  important^  Capeatangf  which 
gives  name  to  the  lagune  of  Capestang,  stands  on  the  Canal-du-Midi, 
and  has  2000  inhabitants.  Ploren»ac,  situated  near  the  left  bank  of 
theHdrault  in  a  rich  district  of  vineyard  and  meadow  land,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  3454.  Sin'Otrvais,  a  small  town  of  2573  inhabitants,  is  situated 
in  a  well-watered  valley  shut  in  between  hills,  23  miles  N.  from 
B^ziers.  There  aro  excellent  coal  mines  near  the  town,  and  also 
marble  quarries,  and  limekilns.  Mowtagnac,  the  birthplace  of  Latude, 
celebrated  for  hia  long  captivity  in  the  Bastille,  stands  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Hdrault,  and  has  brandy  distilleries,  some  unimportant  manu-  { 
fSuTtures,  and  3466  inhabitants.  P^zeiuu,  an  ancient  town  situated 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Hdrault,  at  its  junction  with  the  Peine,  has 
a  tribunal  and  chamber  of  commeroe,  an  exchange,  a  college,  and 
7759  inhabitants.  The  town  is  well  built,  with  pretty  wide  streets 
and  good  houses ;  the  parish  church  and  the  theatre  are  the  most 
remarkable  buildings.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  remarkably 
beautiful,  and  so  well  cultivated  as  to  have  gained  for  it  the  title  of 
the  Garden  of  Hdrault  Pdzenas  is  celebrated  for  its  salubrity;  , 
several  craters,  now  extinct,  and  masses  of  basalt^  are  seen  near  it.  It  ; 
was  in  this  town  that  Moli^re  wrote  his  '  Prdcieuses  Ridicules.'  The 
manufactures  are  linen,  muslin,  calico,  woollen  stuffs,  hats,  soap, 
chemical  products,  synip  and  sugar  of  grapes,  cotton-yam  and  raw 
silk.  There  are  also  brandy  and  spirit  distilleries,  establishments  for 
wadiing  wool,  and  a  considerable  commerce  in  com,  olive-oil,  fruits, 
&c  Rovjany  a  small  plaoe  in  a  volcanic  district,  near  the  right  bank 
of  tiie  Peine,  has  a  population  of  1627;  near  it  there  are  extensive 
coal-mines,  and  also  cold  mineral  springs.  Servian,  6  miles  N.E.  from 
Bdziers,  has  2208  inhabitants.  There  is  a  castle  here,  the  construction 
of  whidi  dates  from  the  11th  century. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  Lodive  lb  situated  in 
a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Cdvennes,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eigue, 
which  here  receives  the  Salondres,  32  miles  N.W.  from  Montpellier, 
in  43^  43'  57"  N.  lat,  2"  25'  10"  E.  long.,  and  contains  10,798  inha- 
bitants in  the  commune.  It  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  of  commeroe,  and  has  also  a  chamber  of  commeroe,  a  college,  and 
a  ooundl  of  prud'honunes.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls, 
but  the  interior  is  badly  built  and  ill  laid  out  The  approaches  to  it 
are  by  avenues  of  fine  trees.  The  air  is  pure,  and  the  environs 
delightfiil;  the  hills  around  it  are  cultivatedto  their  Tery  summits, 
and  plantations  of  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  mulberry  everywhere 
meet  the  view.  The  most  remarkable  building  in  Lod^ve  is  the 
former  cathedral  churoh  of  St-Etienne,  which  contains  a  beautiful 
mausoleum  in  white  marble  of  one  of  the  bishops  of  Lod^ve.  The 
town  is  the  centre  of  a  great  cloth  manufacture,  and  is  celebrated' for 
its  piece-dyed  goods,  which  are  exported  to  the  Levant  Soldiers' 
uniforms,  other  woollen  stulb,  soap,  leather,  Ac.,  aro  also  manufactured. 
GermotU^LodMfe,  10  miles  S.  fronr  Loddve,  stands  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  above  the  little  river  Tdromiel,  and  contains  6294  inhabitants  in 
the  commune.  A  college,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  council  of  prud'- 
hommes,  and  a  savings  bank  are  the  principal  institutions  of  the 
town.  The  most  remarkable  building  is  a  handsome  gothic  church 
with  aisles  and  nave  (terminating  in  a  beautiful  apsis),  a  very  lofty 
tower,  and,  over  the  principal  entrance,  a  rose  window  of  noble 
dimensions.  The  principal  manufacture  is  piece-dyed  doth;  but 
woollen  and  cotton  hosiery,  handkerchiefs,  cotton-yam,  leather, 
brandy,  and  chemical  products  are  also  manufactured.  Gignae,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Hdrault,  is  situated  15  miles  S.K  from  Lod^ve, 
in  a  country  covered  with  vineyards,  olive  grounds,  and  mulberry 
plantations,  and  has  2669  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  verdigris,  olive- 
oil,  sugar,  brandy,  and  wooUen-yam,  and  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
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4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  SL-Pons,  stands  on 
the  Jaur,  a  feeder  of  the  Orb,  60  miles  W.  from  Montpellier,  and  has 
6947  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  It  is  a  well-built  town ;  most  of 
the  houses  are  constructed  of  marble  from  the  neighbouring  quarries. 
The  churoh  of  St-Pons,  which  is  classed  as  an  historical  monument, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  department.  Within  the  town 
the  Jaur  receives  the  waters  of  a  very  abundant  spring,  which  forms 
a  vast  basin  of  considerable  depth ;  In  front  of  this  there  are  two 
immense  elms,  on  the  right  a  churoh  built  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
and  well  preserved,  and  on  the  left  a  gothic  tower.  The  town  has  a 
tribimal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  an  ecclesiastical  school ;  the 
waters  of  the  Jaur  drive  the  machinery  of  several  com  and  fulling 
mills,  saw-works,  dye-houses,  &o.  There  are  important  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth  in  this  town ;  hosiery,  woollen-yam,  and  leather  are 
also  among  its  industrial  products ;  and  there  is  a  good  trade  in  com, 
cattle,  and  marble.  St.'Chvnian,  important  for  the  manufacture  of 
piece-dyed  woollen  goods,  brandy,  and  leather,  stands  in  a  rich  valley 
watered  by  the  Bemasobre,  12  miles  S.E.  from  St-Pons,  and  has  3627 
inhabitants  in  the  commune.  Lcb-Salvetaiy  7  miles  N.K.W.  from 
St-Pons,  is  situated  among  high  mountains,  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Agout,  a  feeder  of  the  Tam,  and  has  a  population  of  4009,  who 
manu&cture  flannel,  woollen-doth,  woollen-yam,  and  swanskm,  and 
trade  iii  wool,  cattle,  and  the  excellent  butter  of  the  neighbourhood, 
which  is  considered  the  best  in  all  Languedoc. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Montpellier,  is 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  and  University  Academy 
of  Montpellier,  and  belongs  to  the  8th  Military  Division,  of  which 
Montpellier  is  head-quarters.  Besides  the  university  of  Montpellier 
there  are  in  the  same  town  a  theological  college,  an  ecclesiastical 
school,  a  royal  college  or  high  school,  and  a  primary  normal  school 
There  are  communal  colleges  in  Agde,  B^aneux,  B^ziers,  Clermont, 
and  Pdzenas.  The  Calvinists  have  churdies  in  Montpellier,  Montagnac, 
Massillargues,  and  Ganges.  To  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French 
empire  the  department  returns  three  members. 

{DictionnairedelaPraaMe:  Anmtairepour  VAn  1853;  SteUistique 
de  la  France;  Official  Papers  ;  Richard,  Cfuide  Clauique  du  Voyagear 
en  France  et  en  Bdgique,) 

HERCULA'NEUM,  a  very  ancient  Italian  city,  situated  on  the 
coast  of  Campcmia,  about  5  miles  E.  from  Naples  by  the  railway  to 
Nocera  which  passes  near  it  It  is  said  to  have  been  of  Phcenician 
origin  and  to  have  been  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Pelasgians  and 
Oscans ;  but  its  history  is  obscure,  and  it  seems  never  to  have  attained 
any  importance.  In  the  time  of  Titus,  a.d.  79,  it  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  memorable  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  also  ruined  Pompeii. 
It  appears  to  have  been  buried  imder  showers  of  ashes,  subsequently 
overflowed  by  streams  of  lava,  and  it  lies  about  70  feet  below  the 
present  surface  of  the  ground.  It  was  re-discovered  by  the  sinking 
of  a  well  in  the  village  of  Resina  in  1706,  when  the  remains  of  the 
theatre  were  discovered.  This  led  to  further  investigation,  and  after 
several  years,  in  which  little  was  done«  the  Neapolitan  government 
undertook  the  work  of  excavation.  But  the  ciroumslance  that  the 
ground  over  the  buried  dty  is  occupied  by  the  large  and  populous 
villages  of  Resina  and  Portld,  has  thrown  g^reat  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  thejexcavations,  which  have  been  carried  on  wholly  by  subterranean 
galleries.  The  theatre,  a  dudddicum,  and  two  temples  are  the  chief 
buildings  explored ;  the  private  houses  are  chiefly  small,  and  of  one 
story,  like  those  of  Pompeii  The  whole  excavation  is  said  to  have 
been  about  600  yards  long-by  300  yards  broad;  but  it  being  impossible 
to  remove  the  incumbent  soil,  in  consequence  of  its  thickness,  as  fast 
as  one  part  was  thoroughly  searched  it  was  filled  up  with  rubbish 
from  another.  The  theatre  alone  is  now  accessible ;  it  is  a  noble 
edifice  built  of  stone  in  a  very  massive  style,  with  18  rows  of  seats,  and 
capable  of  holding  8000  persons.  A  handsome  street  36  feet  wide 
and  bordered  with  porticoes,  led  firom  thb  theatre  to  the  forum,  on 
the  north  side  of  which  stood  a  basilica  of  a  fine  style  of  arohitecture; 
two  small  temples  (the  walls  of  one  of  which  were  decorated  with  beau- 
tiful paintings,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Naples) ;  and  a  villa,  in  which  were 
some  beautiful  statues,  and  a  number  of  papyrus  rolls  containing  some 
worthless  treatises  on  tlie  Epicurean  philosophy,  were  discovered.  The 
papyri  were  found  in  a  state  resembling  charooal,  dry,  and  crumbling, 
the  lamina,  for  the  most  part,  strongly  adhering  to  each  other.  The 
chief  advantage  as  yet  derived  firom  Herculaneum  is  the  magnificent 
collection,  not  only  of  statues,  paintings,  and  vases,  but  of  domestio 
implements  of  every  use  and  description,  deposited  in  the  Museum  of 
Naples.  These  are  figured  and  described  in  the  magnificent  work, 
*  L'Antichita  d'Eroolano,'  Nap.,  1757, 10  vols,  fol.  Some  excavations 
were  made  in  1853  and  1854,  when  the  ground-floor  of  the  houses 
situated  on  the  declivity  leading  to  the  sea  were  laid  open,  but  the 
results  are  hitherto  unimportant  In  Romanelli's  *  Viaggio  ad  Erco- 
lano,'  and  in  Blewitt's  *  Handbook  of  South  Italy'  will  be  found  an 
account  of  the  general  results  of  the  excavations  made  at  Heroulaneum. 

HERCULES,  PILLARS  OF.    [Qibramar.] 

HEREFORD,  the  county  town  of  Herefordshire,  a  dty,  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Wye,  in  52**  4'  N.  lat,  2°  42' 
W.  long.,  distant  134  miles  W.N.W,  from  London  by  road.  The 
population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  12,108.  The  livings  are  in 
the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Hevford.    The  borough  is  governed 
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by  6  aldermen  aod  18  oonncillon,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns 
two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  Hereford  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  47  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  68,116  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1861  of  25,768. 

In  early  times  this  city  was  important  as  a  garrison  town  to  restrain 
the  inroads  of  the  Welsh.  From  the  11th  to  the  17th  century  it  was 
the  scene  of  various  important  mUitarr  and  political  events.  There 
are  still  some  remains  of  ancient  religious  houses.  The  castle  oon- 
sisted  of  two  wards  of  different  dimensions,  having  a  keep  within  the 
smaller:  the  Wye  formed  its  defence  on  the  south  side;  on  oUier 
points  it  was  defended  by  moats. 

Hereford  is  situated  in  a  broad,  fertile,  and  well-cultivated  valley. 
The  principal  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and  well  paved,  and  the 
town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  shire-hall  was  built  after  a  plan  of 
Sir  Robert  Smirke's  :  it  is  of  plain  but  pleasing  exterior.  The  town- 
hall  stands  in  the  High  Town.  The  guildhall  is  a  brick  building  in  a 
remote  situation.  The  Union  workhouse  and  the  county  jail  stand 
outside  the  city.  .  There  is  a  neat  new  postoifice.  Several  curious 
old  half-timber  houses  are  in  the  town.  The  principal  churches  are 
those  of  AU  Saints,  St  Peter,  St  Nicholas,  and  St  John.  All  Saints 
church  faces  Broad-street  on  the  north ;  the  steeple  is  tall  and  well- 
proportioned,  but  its  external  architecture  is  generally  uninteresting. 
St  Petsr^s  church,  founded  by  Walter  de  Lacy  in  1086,  is  a  plain 
building,  with  a  spii«. 

Hereford  cathedral  stands  upon  the  south  aide  of  the  city,  not  far 
from  the  Wye.  Ethelbert,  who  was  murdered  at  the  instigation  of 
OfiEa,  was  buried  in  Hereford  church,  and  gifts  were  offered  at  his 
shrine^  where  it  was  asserted  that  miraculous  appearances  had  been 
shown.  Milfrid,  the  governor  of  the  province  in  the  time  of  Egbert, 
erected  about  the  year  826  in  honour  of  St  Ethelbert  a  new  church 
'  of  stone.  This  was  replaced  by  a  new  edifice  erected  by  Bishop 
Athelstan  about  1080,  which  was  demolished  by  the  Welsh  in 
1066.  The  present  cathedral  was  commenced  in  1079  by  Bishop 
Robei*t  of  Lorraine,  and  was  completed  about  1116.  In  1786  the 
western  portion  of  the  cathedral  fell,  and  alterations  were  subsequently 
made,  the  spire  was  removed,  and  a  new  western  end  added  by 
Wyatt:  these  alterations  however  detracted  both  from  the  beauty 
and  the  stability  of  the  building.  During*  the  last  few  yearn  the  work 
of  repair  and  restoration  has  been  very  Efficiently  and  thoroughly 
executed.  The  principal  dimensions  of' the  cathedral  are — extreme 
length  860  feet,  breadth  174  feet,  heigift  of  nave  68  feet,  breadth  of 
nave  28  feet,  height  of  tower  160  feet  The  cathedral  contains  many 
monuments  of  great  antiqtiity,  some  of  which  are  highly  ornamented. 
In  the  chapter-room  is  a  curious  map  of  the  world,  probably  one  of 
the  oldest  original  maps  in  existence.  Triennial  music-meetings  have 
for  many  yean  been  held  in  the  cathedral,  in  rotation  with  those  of 
Gloucester  and  Worcester. 

In  the  city  there  are  places  of  worship  for  the  principal  denomina- 
tions of  Dissenters.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  of  'considerable 
dimensions.  There  is  a  Cathedral  school  of  uncertain  foundation ; 
oonnected  with  it  are  about  40  scholarships ;  the  number  of  scholars 
in  1868  was  60.  There  are  several  National,  Parochial,  and  Britbh 
•Ghools,  a  Natural  History  Society,  a  permanent  library,  a  mechanics 
institate,  an  infirmary,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  county  assises, 
the  quarter  sessions,  and  a  county  court  are  held  in  the  city.  Gloves 
are  manufactured  to  some  extent^  and  there  is  an  iron-foundry.  Five 
yearly  fain  are  hehl.  The  October  fair  is  one  of  the  most  consldeiv 
able  cattle  fain  in  England.  The  market-days  are  Wednesday  and 
Saturday ;  the  great  market  is  on  the  Wednesday  after  St  Andrew's 
day. 

The  diocese  of  Hereford  is  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.  It 
extends  over  the  greater  part  of  Herefordshire,  with  parts  of  Shrop- 
shire, Woroestenhire,  Radnor,  and  IContgomerysbire,  and  comprises 
858  benefices.  It  is  divided  into  the  archdeaconries  of  Hereford  and 
Salop.  The  chapter  consists  of  the  dean,  two  arohdeaoons,  four 
residentiary  canons,  a  precentor,  a  chancellor,  24  non-xesidentiary 
prebendaries,  and  6  vicara  choral  The  income  of  the  bishop  is  fixed 
at  42001.  a  year. 

HEREFORDSHIRE,  an  inhmd  county  of  England,  is  bounded 
E.  by  Worcestenhire  and  Gloucestenhire ;  N.  by  Shropshire  and  a 
portion  of  Worcestershire;  W.  by  Radnorahire,  Brecknockshire,  and 
part  of  Monmouthshire ;  and  B.  by  Monmouthshire  and  Gloucester- 
shirsi  Several  detuned  portions  of  the  county  were  by  the  Act  7  ft  8 
Vict,  cap.  61,  declared  to  be  portions  respectively  of  Shropshire, 
Woroestonhire^  Mcmmouthshire,  and  Radnonhire.  By  the  same  Act 
■mall  portions  of  land  belonging  to  other  counties,  but  locally  situated 
in  Herefordshire,  were  declared  to  be  part  of  Herefonlshire.  The 
oonnty  lies  between  61"  49'  and  62'  24'  N.  lat,  2*  20'  and  3'  V 
W.  long:  lU  greatest  length  is  about  40  miles;  its  greatest  breadth 
IB  34  mUea.  Its  area  is  836  square  miles,  or  684,823  acres.  In  1861 
the  population  was  116,489. 

Surface,  Hydrogra/phy,  CbmflMmtca<tofw.r-The  surface  of  this  county 
is  generally  hilly,  but  the  valleys  occasionally  expand  into  open  plains. 
The  Hatterel  range  of  the  Black  Mountains,  which  forms  its  border 
on  the  weeVeottth-west^  is  the  highest  land  within  its  limits.  In  the 
south-west  are  the  Saddlebow  and  Garway  hills;  in  the  south  the 
hills  near  Walford  and  Penyard,  and  the  long  chain  extending  firom 
the  Lea  northward;  in  the  east  the  Malvern  HUls,  and  the  range 


stretching  northward,  and  comprising  Bromyard  Downs ;  on  the  north 
are  the  hills  of  Downton  and  Leintwardine!  Near  the  centre  of  the 
county  are  Dinmore,  Westhope,  Badna^re,  and  other  hilk. 

The  principal  streams  which  water  Herefordshire  rise  in  the  higher 
counties  of  South  Wales.  They  are— the  Wye,  the  Lugg,  the  Teme, 
the  Arrow,  the  Frome,  the  Leddon,  the  Dover,  and  the  Munnow. 

The  Wye,  which  rises  in  Plinlimmon,  on  the  borden  of  Cardigan- 
shire and  Montgomeryshire,  enters  HerdTordshire  on  its  western  tide, 
and  running  at  first  in  a  northerly  direction,  becomes  for  a  short 
distance  its  boundary  from  Radnorshire :  near  Clifford  the  river  flows 
east-south-east  with  many  windings  through  a  broad  and  fertile  valley 
imtil  it  reaches  the  city  of  Hereford.  Between  that  city  and  the  town 
of  Ross  its  general  course  is  south,  but  its  windings  are  numerous. 
From  Ross  the  Wye  runs  in  a  general  south  and  south-west  course,  and 
again  forming  the  boundary  of  Herefordshire  for  a  few  miles,  finally 
leaves  it  near  the  Leys.  It  is  imperfectly  navigable  throughout  its 
course  in  this  county.  After  northerly  or  westerly  rains  the  water 
sometimes  rises  8  feet,  or  even  10  feet,  in  the  course  of  24  hourji.  Far 
picturesque  beauty  this  river  is  justly  celebrated  :  the  bolder  and  mor 
celebrated  scenery  does  not  indeed  belong  to  this  county,  but  the 
banks  of  the  Wye  are  here  very  beautiful. 

The  Lugg,  rising  in  Radnorshire,  enters  Herefordshire  near  the 
Combe,  flows  first  in  an  easterly  direction  and  then  southeriy  to 
Mordiford,  where  it  falls  into  the  Wya  The  Teme,  a  tributary  of  the 
Severn,  rises  in  Radnorshire,  enters  Herefordshire  near  Brampton 
Bryan,  and  near  Downton  crosses  the  border  inte  Shropshire.  At 
Ludlow  it  again  enters  Herefordshire,  which  it  finally  quits  near 
Burford.  The  other  rivers  are  small  Trout  abound  in  all  these 
streams,  but  are  seldom  of  great  weight 

There  is  a  canal  to  Ledbury  from  Qlouceater,  which  it  is  intended  to 
continue  to  Hereford.  The  canal  from  Leominster  to  the  vicinity  of 
Tenbury  in  Worcestershire  is  part  of  a  projected  line  from  Kington 
in  Herefordshire  to  Stourport  in  Worcestershire,  intended  to  commn- 
nicate  with  the  Stourport  and  Dudley  CanaL 

The  principal  turnpike  roads  run  from  Hereford  to  Ross,  to  Ledbury, 
to  Hay,  to  Kington,  to  Abexgavenny,  to  Monmouth,  to  Leominster,  to 
Ludlow,  and  to  Bromyard.  'Ihe  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  railway  and 
the  Newport  and  Abergavenny  railway  afford  direct  communication 
between  New{>ort,  Monmouthshire,  and  Shrewsbury.  The  Hereford 
and  Gloucester  railway  is  in  operation  a  part  of  the  way,  but  is  not 
yet  completed  at  the  Hereford  end.  There  are  several  tram-roads 
for  the  conveyance  of  minerals,  && 

Oeologyy  Mineralogyy  Ac. — The  whole  of  Herefordshire  appears  to 
consist  geologically  of  old  red-sandstone.  On  the  eastern  side  the 
mean  direction  of  the  strata,  as  determined  by  the  outline  of  the  trap 
and  sienitic  ridges  of  Abberiey  and  Malvern,  is  from  north  to  south. 
But  there  are  many  aberrations  from  that  direction,  and  innumerable 
local  disturbances,  curvatures,  and  faults.  On  the  western  boundaiy 
the  prevailing  strike  of  the  depoaita  is  from  north-east  to  south-west 
Limestone  has  been  raised  to  the  surface  at  Aymestry,  Ledbury,  and 
other  places. 

The  valley  of  elevation  at  Woolhope  is  a  very  symmetrical  example 
of  the  upper  Silurian  formation.  The  two  superior  formations  of  the 
grauwacke  series  are  incurvated  round  a  central  dome-shaped  mass 
composed  of  the  shelly  sandstones  of  the  third  formation,  from  which 
the  strata  dip  away  on  all  sides  at  angles  varying  from  16  to  70 
degrees.  The  harder  strata  of  each  formation  having  resisted  destruc- 
tion, whilst  the  shales  have  been  worn  away,  the  former  constitute  the 
higher  encircling  ridges,  the  latter  deep  trenches  of  intervallation. 

CUfoate,  Soilf  and  Agriculture. — The  climate  of  Herefordshire  varies 
greatly,  according  to  the  elevation  and  exposura  The  air  is  healthy, 
and  the  population  long-liveii  The  soil  of  this  county  consists  princi- 
pally of  a  deep  heavy  red  loam,  which  varies  in  its  degree  of  tenacity : 
in  some  districts  there  is  a  substratum  of  day;  in  others,  gravel 
approaches  nearer  to  the  surface.  The  whole  is  extremely  favounJile 
to  the  growth  of  trees,  especially  the  apple  and  the  oak.  Wheat, 
turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  peas  or  vetches,  are  raised  in  the  valleys 
and  less  exposed  elevations :  wheat  is  the  chief  object  of  attention. 
Hop-gardens  are  common  in  the  middle  and  eastern  portions  of  the 
county.  Orchards  are  numerous  and  general  Cider  is  made  in 
large  quantities. 

The  prevalent  breed  of  cattle  is  that  for  which  this  county  if  justly 
oelelnrated ;  their  colour  is  red,  with  white  or  mottled  mees,  and 
ft«quently  white  along  the  bade  and  about  the  legs.  Graziers  from 
the  south  and  the  middle  of  England  drive  a  large  number  of  this 
popular  stock  from  the  Hereford  Candlemas  and  October  fairs.  The 
usual  breed  of  sheep  is  a  cross  between  the  Leicester  and  the  Ryeland. 
Agricultural  horses  of  avemge  quality  are  bred  in  considerable  number. 
The  northern  part  of  the  county  produces  many  useful  riding  and 
coach  horses. 

Political  iKvutons.— Herefordshire  is  divided  into  11  hundreds  :— 
Broxash,  Grimsworth,  Greytree,  Ewyas  Lacy,  Huntingdon,  Radlow, 
Stretford,  Webtree,  Wormilow,  Wigmore,  and  Wolphy.  These  contain 
221  parishes  and  7  market-towns  —  Brojct^bo,  Hsbefobd,  Ross, 
Ledbubt,  Lkominstbb,  Kington,  and  Weoblet.  Notices  of  these 
towns  will  ^  be  found  under  their  respective  titles.  The  following  are 
the  more  important  villages,  with  the  population  of  the  pariah es  in 
1851,  and  a  few  other  particulars  :^ 
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Abbey-Ihre.  [Dorb-Abbst.]  Botibury,  16  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Hereford,  population  1133,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Bmall  rivelr 
LeddoD.  The  Free  Qrainmar  school  hai)  an  income  from  endowment 
of  82/.  a  year,  and  had  85  scholars  in  1851.  Cradtey,  17  miles  Q.S.B. 
from  Hereford,  population  1641,  oontains  an  Endowed  Free  school, 
which  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  20/.  a  year,  and  had  73 
scholars  in  1858.  Earditland,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  riTer  Arrow, 
15  miles  N.K.W.  from  Hereford  :  population,  889.  The  Free  school, 
foonded  in  1607,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  55/.  a  year,  and 
bad  75  scholars  in  1851.  There  are  also  National  schools.  Eardisley, 
15  miles  W.N.W.  from  Hereford,  population  811,  is  situated  on  both 
sides  of  a  small  riyer  that  runs  into  the  Wye.  Thei«  is  a  National 
acfaooL  Fairs  for  cattle  and  dairy  produce  ore  held  on  May  15  th  and 
October  18th.  Leintwardine,  25  miles  N.N.W.  from  Hereford,  popu- 
lation 1607,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  riTer  Teme,  into  which 
the  river  Ciun  flows  about  half  a  mile  west  from  the  village.  In  the 
church  are  beautiful  specimens  of  stained  glass.  The  rivers  Teme 
and  Clun  are  muoh  resorted  to  for  angling.  Limestone  is  quarried  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Madlej/f  6  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Hereford,  popu- 
btion  927,  has  a  oommodioua  and  handsome  church,  chiefly  of  the 
decorated  style,  with  an  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end.  There  is 
ft  chapel  for  Baptists.  Mordi/ord,  4 4  miles  E.S.E.  from  Hereford, 
population  677,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Frome,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Wye.  The  church,  deciicated  to  the  Holy  Rood, 
baa  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  erected  in  1814.  There  are  National  and 
Infant  schools.  Hops  are  cultivated  in  the  vicinity.  Limestone  ia 
extensively  quarried.  Near  Mordiford  are  remains  of  an  ancient 
camp.  OrUton,  20  miles  N.  from  Hereford :  population,  618.  There 
ap)  here  National  schools.  A  great  cattle  fair  hi  held  on  April  24th. 
Hops  are  extensively  oultivabed.  Pembridgtf  16  miles  N.W.  by  N. 
from  Hereford,  populatiou  1319,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Arrow,  has 
a  commodious  church  with  a  steeple  of  peculiar  construction  detached 
from  the  church.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Independents,  National  schools,  and  an  hospital  for  six  poor  persons. 
Hops  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent.  Shobdon^  20  miles  N.W. 
by  N.  from  Hereford  :  population,  538.  Schoc^  fos  boys  and  girls 
are  supported  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanbury.  Hops  are  cultivated  in  the 
vicinity.  Near  the  church  is  a  mount,  with  remains  of  an  ancient 
fortification.  Wignvortf  22  miles  N.N.W.  from  Hereford,  population 
494,  oontains  National  schools  for  boys  and  girb.  Fairs  for  homed 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  held  on  April  16th,  May  6th,  and  August 
5th.  limestone  is  quarried  extensively  in  the  vicinity.  On  an  eleva- 
tion westward  from  the  village  are  the  remains  of  Wigmore  Castle, 
incloding  some  massive  fragments  of  the  keep.  A  priory  was  founded 
here  in  uie  reign  of  Richard  I. 

The  churches  of  Kilpeck  and  Moccas  are  perhaps  the  oldest  in  the 
county :  they  are  small  churches  of  early  Norman  date,  with  semicir- 
cular apses.  Avenbury,  Castle  Frome,  Stanford  Bishop,  and  Mathon 
are  also  of  Norman  date.  The  diurchee  most  distinguished  for  archi- 
tectural beauty  are  at  Ledbury,  Leominster,  W^obley,  Bilwyn,  Pern- 
bridge,  Madley,  Burghill,  Abbey-Dore,  and  Kilpeck.  The  principal 
family  mansions  are — Eastnor  Castle,  a  modem  buildiztg  of  great  size, 
and  of  considerable  beauty,  situated  near  Ledbury;  Holme  Lacy, 
Hampton  Courts  Stoke  Edith,  Berrington,  Shobdon,  Croft  Castle, 
Gamons,  Foxley,  Gamstone,  Downton  CasUe,  Kentchurch,  Qoodrich 
Court,  Harewood,  and  Whitfield.  Kinnetsley  Castle,  situated  in  the 
pariah  of  the  same  name,  is  one  of  the  oldest  inhabited  houses  that 
we  are  acquainted  with :  it  is  asserted  that  it  was  built  before  the 
Conquest  At  Briusop  is  a  curious  fortified  house,  now  occupied  aa  a 
fsnn-house. 

In  Herefordshire  industry  is  occupied,  with  little  exception,  in 
agriculture  and  retail  trade.  The  manufacture  of  gloves  employs  a 
considerable  number  of  women  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of 
the  county ;  some  coarse  hats  are  also  made. 

BeeUiiculieal  and  Legal  JHvisunu. — With  the  exception  of  a  few 
pariabes  which  are  in  tUe  diocese  of  St.  David's,  the  whole  county  is 
comprised  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  of  which  it  forms  an  archdea- 
coniy.  By  the  Poor-Law  Commil^oners  the  county  is  divided  into 
eight  Unions — Bromyard,  Dore,  Hereford,  Kington,  Ledbuxy,  Leo- 
minster, Boss,  and  Weobley.  The  Unions  include  238  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  463,670  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
110,708.  Herefordshire  is  included  in  the  Oxfoid  circuit :  the  assizes 
and  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Hereford.  County-courts  are  held  at 
Bromyard,  Hereford,  Kington,  Ledbury,  Leominster,  and  Ross.  Three 
members  are  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  county,  two  for  the  city 
of  Hereford,  and  two  for  the  borough  of  Leominster. 

Hittory  and  'Antiquities, — The  greater  part  if  not  the  whole  of 
HerefordsMre  was  comprised  in  the  territoxy  of  the  SilureiB,  and  was 
conquered  by  the  Roman  general  Julius  Frontinus,  about  A.r>.  73.  A 
line  of  Roman  and  Briti3i  entrenchments  may  be  traced  from  the 
Malvem  Hills  to  Whitboum,  Thombury,  Croft,  Brandon  (near  Leint- 
wardine),  and  Coxwall  Knoll  (near  Brampton  Bryan).  There  are  abo 
traces  of  a  camp  on  the  east  of  Leintwardine,  near  Downton.  The 
Boman  road  called  Watling-street  entered  the  county  near  Brandon, 
passed  through  Wigmore  to  Kenchester,  and  thence  by  way  of  King- 
ton and  Dore  to  Abergavenny  in  Monmouthshire.  A  second  Roman 
toad  traversed  a  small  portion  of  the  south  of  this  county  near  Roas ; 
a  third  entered  it  from  Worcester,  and  passing  Frome  Hili»  Grandisc^i, 


Luggbridge,  and  Stretton  8ugwafl»  Mached  Kenohefeter.  Daring  th« 
Heptarchy  Herefordshire  belonged  to  Mercia,  and  in  680  a  synod  wai 
held  at  Hereford. 

The  Danes  for  Uie  seoond  time  obtamed  possession  of  Meroia  about 
819,  and  appointed  Cenolph  king.  Cenolpb  was  defeated  l^  Alured, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  whose  suooessor  Egbert  united  the  seven 
principalities  into  one  monax^y.  The  position  of  Hersfordahire 
relative  to  Wales  subjected  it  to  continual  inroads  from  the  Welsh. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  county  was  included  in  the  debateable 
land  called  the  *  Marches,'  and  was  consequekitly  the  scene  of  frequent 
contests.  Harold,  after  subduing  the  Welsh  in  one  of  his  expeditions, 
made  an  ordinance  that  if  any  Briton  Was  found  on  the  English  side 
of  OfGsk's  dyke  (an  artificial  boundary  which  in  part  of  its  great  length 
has  been  traced  through  the  county  of  Hereford),  his  right  hand 
should  be  cut  off  by  the  king's  officers.  The  strife  continued  and  was 
oarried  on  with  more  or  less  vigour  during  several  reigns.  The  demo- 
lition of  castles  enforced  by  Henry  II.,  in  order  to  limit  the  power  of 
his  barons,  had  no  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  security  of  Hereford- 
shire. These  garrisoub  being  destroyed,  the  Welsh,  who  had  for  a 
long  time  lived  in  oompentive  tnmquillity,  recommenced  their  depre- 
dations, which  were  not  quelled  until  an  English  army  had  been 
marohed  against  them.  During  the  troubled  times  of  Edward  If., 
Herefordshire  was  the  floene  of  many  exeoutions ;  among  others  Hugh 
Dc  Spenser,  Baldoe,  and  Reding,  the  immediate  adherents  of  the  king, 
were  executed  at  Hereford.  At  a  Uter  period  the  rebelUon  of  Owen 
Qlyndwr  threw  the  Marches  into  confusion,  and  renewed  the  feeling 
of  insecurity  which  the  Welsh  had  so  frequently  excited. 

During  tbe  wars  of  Yorit  and  Lancaster  a  battle  was  fought  in 
1461  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  in  the  parish  of  Kingslund,  between  the  Earl 
of  March  and  the  army  under  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Ormond, 
and  Owen  Tudor,  husband  of  Catherine  of  France,  was  taken  prisoner 
and  sfterwards  beheaded  at  Hereford.  In  the  contest  between  the 
King  and  the  Parliament,  the  city  of  Hereford  was  thrice  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  RoyaUste,  fh)m  whom  in  1646  it  was  taken  by  Sii' 
William  Waller  and  Colonel  Birch. 

A  pile  of  stones,  called  '  Arthm's  Stone,'  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Doi'Btone,  constitutes  the  only  remains  of  primroval  antiquity. 

Statiitics. — ^According  to  the  'Census  of  Religious  Wor^ip  and 
Education,'  taken  in  1851,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  the 
cotmty  426  places  of  worship,  of  which  243  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
England,  115  to  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  20  to  Independ- 
ents, 16  to  Baptists,  and  32  to  other  bodies.  The  total  number  of 
sittings  provided  was  69,675.  The  number  of  Sunday  sctiools  was 
161,  with  9150  schoUirs  :  of  these  scfaooh  109  belonged  to  the  Church 
of  England,  14  to  Baptists,  12  to  Independents^  9  to  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  6  to  Primitive  Methodists,  and  12  to  other  bodies.  Of 
day  sdiools  there  were  in  the  county  803,  of  which  149  were  public 
day  schools  with  8768  scholars,  and  154  were  private  day  schools 
with  2697  scholars.  The  number  of  evening  schools  for  adults  was  4, 
with  75  scholars.  Of  lifcerarv  and  scientific  institutions  there  were  3, 
all  in  tiie  city  of  Hereford,  which  had  415  members,  with  6076  volumes 
in  the  libraries  belonging  to  them.  In  1852  the  county  had  6  sayings 
banks — at  Bromyard,  Hereford,  Kington,  Ledbury,  Leominster^  and 
Roas  :  the  total  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  November  20th  1852 
was  240,463^  8<. 

HERENCIA.      rCABTILLA  LA  NUKVA.] 

HERENTHALS.    [Amtwebp.] 

HERISSON.    [Almeb.] 

HERM.    [GuEB^siST.] 

HERMANNSTADT  (m  n\mKBTiKaNagy-8zd>ei^iaVf&llBLdiSzUiin), 
an  important  town  of  Transylvaniay  capital  of  the  '  Land  of  the 
Saxons,'  ia  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  watered  by  the 
Zibin,  a  feeder  of  the  Alt  (from  which  it  derives  its  Latin  name  of 
Zibmnium,  or  Cebfamium),  m  45'  47'  4'  N.  lat,  24'  9'  20"  E.  long., 
60  miles  W.  fh)m  Cronstadt^  double  that  distance  K  from  Temesvar, 
and  about  6  mUes  ttom  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Rothemthurm 
Pass  over  the  southern  Carpathians  into  Wallachia :  population,  about 
20,000.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  town,  the  former  built  on 
an  eminence,  and  conmiunicating  with  the  latter  by  stone  steps ;  the 
whole  is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  pierced  by  five  gates  and  girt 
by  a  moat.  In  the  upper  town  is  an  old  fortress  or  dtadeL  The 
streets  are  in  most  instances  narrow,  but  clean,  and  the  houses  are 
well  and  regularly  built  in  a  quaint  gothic  style.  The  principal,  or 
marketsquai-e  is  spacious,  surrounded  by  good  buildings, and  adorned 
with  a  handsome  ibuntain.  There  are  four  Lutheran  and  three 
Catholic  churches,  a  Calvinist  and  a  Qi'eek  chapel,  the  military 
hospital  and  barracks,  a  house  of  correction,  and  a  theatre  in  the 
town.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  Lutheran  cathedral;  the 
Brtickenthal  palace,  which  contains  a  gymnasium,  a  picture  gallety,  a 
public  library  of  15,000  volumes,  a  large  collection  of  medals,  and  a 
museum  of  Roman  antiquities  found  in  Transylvania ;  and  the  town- 
hall,  an  old  gothic  edifice,  which  contains  the  archives  of  the  Saxon 
colony  of  ^nnnsylvania.  Hermannstadt  is  the  residence  of  the 
Austrian  governor  of  Transylvania,  and  of  a  Greek  bishop ;  it  ia  the 
seat  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  province  and  of  a  financial  board, 
and  the  head-quarters  of  the  12th  corps  of  the  Austrian  army.  The 
ramparts  of  Hermannstadt  are  laid  out  in  pretty  promenades,  and 
the  environs  in  which  are  three  suburbs  abound  with  beautiful  scenery 
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inoluding  nrar  views  of  the  Carpathians.  The  manufactures  of  the 
town  comprise  linen  and  woollen  stufis,  hom-oombs,  feltphats,  ropes, 
pottery,  paper,  leather,  and  gunpowder.  There  is  a  considerable 
local  trade,  but  the  overland  commerce  with  Wallachia,  formerly  so 
important,  has  almost  disappeared.  Of  the  inhabitants,  the  Saxon 
element  is  the  most  numerous.  Among  them  are  also  Waliachs, 
Hungarians,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Qipeies,  and  Jews. 

HERNANI.    [Basque  Pboviwces.] 

HERNE  BAY.    [Kent.] 

HERNOSANDS  LAN.    [Anqermannlakd.] 

•HERNHUT.     [Laumtz.] 

HERRENVEEN.    [Fbieslaiid.] 

HERSFELD.    [Fdlda.] 

HERTFORD,  the  county  town  of  Hertfordshire,  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law 
Union,  is  situated  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Lea,  in 
61"  48'  N.  lat,  0**  4'  W.  long.,  distant  21  miles  N.  from  London  by 
road,  and  26  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties  railway.  The  population 
of  the  borough  in  1851  was  6605.  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  St  Albans  and  diocese  of  Rochester.  The  borough  is  governed 
by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  retuini 
two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  Hertford  Foor-Law  TJnion 
contains  18  parishes  and  liberties,  with  an  area  of  d4>830  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  15,188. 

The  town  of  Hertford  is  irregularly  laid  out,  but  the  streets  are 
well  paved  and  ^re  lighted  with  gas.  All  Saints  parish  church  ia  a 
large  cruciform  structure  of  the  14th  century ;  St  Andrew's  church 
is  smaller,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  All  Saints. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Wealeyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Quivers.  A  branch 
of  Christ's  Hospital,  or  the  Blue-Coat  school,  is  maintained  at 
Hertford.  In  1858  the  number  of  boys  was  450,  and  of  girls  70. 
Connected  with  the  school  is  an  infirmary  to  accommodate  100  sick 
children.  In  Hertford  are  also  the  Cowper  Testimonial  National 
schools,  erected  in  1841  in  memory  of  Henry  Cowper,  Esq. ;  the  Green- 
Coat 'sdiool  for  40  boys  and  SO  girls ;  Hale's  Free  Qrammar  school  for 
boys;  a  School  of  Industry;  an  Industrial  training  college;  Infant 
schools,  a  literary  and  scientific  institute,  a  Mutual  Instruction  Society, 
and  a  savings  bank.  The  Qeneral  Infixrnary  is  supported  partly  by 
endowment  and  in  part  by  subscription.  The  Com  Exchange,  erected 
ill  1849,  is  covered  with  a  gkss  root  The  Shire  Hall,  a  spacious 
building,  contains  the  courts  of  law,  an  assembly-room,  grand  jury- 
rooms,  the  town-hall,  council-chamber,  and  other  judicial  and  muni- 
cipal offices.  Some  portions  remain  of  an  ancient  castle.  A  hand- 
some brick  edifice  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  castle  about  the  time 
of  James  I.,  but  some  parts  of  it  are  of  older  date.  The  county  jail 
and  house  of  correction  is  situated  a  little  way  eastward  from  the 
town ;  one  ward  of  it  is  appropriated  as  the  borough  prison. 

In  Hertford  as  in  other  towns  of  the  county  a  good  deal  of 
business  is  done  in  malting.  There  are  many  corn-mills  in  the  vicinity. 
The  market  on  Saturday  is  one  of  the  laigest  corn-markets  in  the 
kingdom  There  are  four  yearly  fairs.  Quarter  sessions  and  a  county 
court  are  held  in  the  town. 

Hertford  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  In  the  civil  war  of 
the  reign  of  John  the  castle,  which  had  been  built  by  Edward  the 
Elder  about  905,  was  taken,  after  a  brave  defence,  by  the  Dauphin 
Louis  and  the  revolted  barons :  it  subsequently  came  to  the  crown, 
and  was  granted  in  succession  to  John  of  Gaunt,  and  to  the  queens 
of  Henry  IV.,  V.,  and  YL  Queen  Elizabeth  occasionally  resided 
and  held  her  court  in  this  castle. 

HERTFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  Engknd,  situated  between 
61"  86'  and  62"  5'  N.  lat,  0"  18'  E.  and  0"  45'  W.  long.  It  is 
bounded  N,  by  Cambridgeshire,  E.  by  Essex,  S.  by  Middlesex,  W.  by 
Buckinghamshire,  and  N.W.  by  Bedfordshire.  Its  greatest  lengtii  is 
39  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  about  26  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated 
at  669  square  miles,  or  391,141  acres.  The  population  of  the  county 
in  1851  was  167,298. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  and  Otwwmuntco/ion*.— Hertfordshire  has 
no  lofty  hills.  The  highest  elevations  are  the  Chalk  Downs,  which 
form  the  continuation  of  the  Chiltem  HiUs,  north-eastwiuxl  into 
Essex  and  Cambridgeshire.  Kensworth  HUl,  just  within  the  border 
of  the  county,  near  Dunsteble  (in  Bedfordshire),  is  908  feet  high.  The 
surface  of  the  county  is  generally  xmdulating,  and  from  the  abundance 
of  woods  presents  a  variety  of  pleasing  scenery. 

The  rivers  for  the  most  part  belong  to  Ihe  basin  of  the  Thames. 
The  principal  are  the  Colne  and  the  Lea :  the  Hiz  and  some  other 
streams  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  belong  to  the  system  of 
tho  Ouse.  The  Lea  rises  near  Houghton  Regis,  in  Bedfordshire; 
it  enters  Hertfordshire  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  coxmty,  and 
flows  9  miles  S.E.  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Hatfield :  hence  it  flows  east- 
north-east  to  Ware.  At  Hertford  it  receives  the  Maran  or  Mimram 
and  the  Beane,  and  between  Hertford  and  Ware  the  Rib ;  all  on  the  left 
bank.  From  Ware  it  flows  to  the  border  of  Hertfordshire  and  Essex, 
where  it  receives  the  Stort,  also  on  the  left  bank.  At  Waltham  Cross 
it  quits  Hertfordshire.    The  navigation  commences  at  Hertford. 

The  Colne  rises  near  Hatfield,  in  this  county,  and  flows  through  a 
•rejecting  part  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  into  Hertfordshire  again, 
t  has  a  very  circuitous  course  of  13  miles  to  the  junction  of  the 
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Yerlam  or  Muse,  on  its  right  bank,  near  St  Albans ;  from  this  point 
it  flows  by  Watford  and  Rickmansworth,  partly  through  and  partly 
on  the  boiler  of  the  county,  till  it  quits  it  to  form  the  boundary  of 
Buckinghamshire  and  Middlesex.  Some  of  the  feeders  of  the  Thame, 
another  afiiuent  of  the  Thames,  have  their  sources  in  the  north- 
western  part  of  the  county,  near  Tring. 

The  streams  which  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Ouse  have  but  a 
small  part  of  their  course  in  this  county.  They  rise  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Chalk  Downs.  They  are  the  Oughton,  the  Hiz  proper, 
and  the  PirraL 

The  New  River,  which  is  brought  to  London  from  springs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ware,  has  a  feeder  from  the  Lea  near  that  town. 
A  part  of  its  course  is  in  Hertfordshire ;  it  is  carried  along  the  valley 
of  the  Lea,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  course  of  that  stream. 

The  Grand  Junction  Canal  enters  the  county  near  Tring,  and 
runs  along  the  valleys  of  the  Quin,  the  Gade,  and  the  Colne,  till  it 
enters  Middlesex.  There  are  cuts  from  the  main  line  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tring,  to  Aylesbury,  and  to  AYendover ;  and  one  near 
Watford  to  the  town  of  Watford. 

The  high  north  road  runs  through  this  county,  through  Chipping 
Bamet^  Hatfield,  Stevenage,  and  Baldock  :  the  Liverpool  road  branches 
ofi'  from  the  North  road,  and  runs  through  St  Albans  to  Dunstable ; 
the  Cambridge  road  runs  by  Waltham  Cross,  Hoddesdon,  Ware, 
and  Puckeridge,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
passes  through  Buntingford  and  Royston. 

The  London  and  North-Westem  railway  runs  through  this  county, 
nearly  in  the  line  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  The  Great  Northern 
railway*  enters  the  county  near  Bamet^  and  passes  through  it  in  a 
generallv  northern  direction,  quitting  it  near  Hitcliin.  From  Hitchin 
a  branch  is  carried  to  Royston,  and  thence  continued  to  join  the 
Eastern  Counties  line  near  Cambridge.  The  Eastern  Counties  rail- 
way skirts  ^e  south-eastern  border  of  the  county  from  Waltham 
Abbey  to  Bishop's  Stortford.  A  short  branch  runs  from  the  main 
line  near  Hoddesdon  to  Ware. 

Qtological  Character, — This  county  is  comprehended  in  the  chalk 
basin  of  London.  The  south-eastern  comer  at  Cheshunt,  and  the 
south-western  part,  comprehended  within  a  line  drawn  from  North 
Mimms  by  Ridgehall,  Aldenham,  and  Buahey,  to  Harefield,  in  Biiddle- 
sex,  are  occupied  by  the  London  clay.  From  \mder  this  the  plastic 
clay  crops  out,  and  extends  to  a  line  drawu  from  the  Stort,  between 
Sawbridgeworth  and  Bishop's  Stortford,  to  the  north  of  Ware,  Hert- 
ford, and  Hatfield,  to  St  Albans,  and  thence  along  the  valley  of  the 
Colne.  To  the  north-west  of  this  line  all  the  county  is  occupied  by 
tho  chalk,  except  a  few  spots  along  the  border  of  Bedfordshire,  where 
the  subjacent  strata  crop  out 

Climate,  Soil,  Agriculture. — The  climate  of  Hertfordshire  is  as 
mild  and  genial  as  that  of  most  of  the  inland  counties.  The  harvest 
is  early  where  the  soil  is  light  and  rich,  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  the 
valleys.  On  the  cold  wet  clays,  which  are  found  in  some  parts  of  the 
county,  and  the  most  exposed  tops  of  the  chalky  hills,  the  crops  are 
later.  The  whole  of  tho  county  is  upon  chalk  at  a  greater  or  less 
depth  below  the  soil ;  and  in  the  north-western  part,  toward  Bedford- 
shire, the  chalk  rises  to  the  surface  in  considerable  hills.  Where  the 
chalk  lies  deeper,  the  soil  on  the  hills  is  mostly  a  heavy  clay ;  and  the 
valleys  between  them  have  variations  of  gravel  and  loam  much  inter- 
mixcxL    Rich  loam  occurs  on  the  borders  of  Essex. 

The  number  of  resident  gentry  in  Hertfordshire  tends  to  introduce 
a  high  state  of  cultivation  around  their  immediate  residences;  but, 
as  the  mansions  are  generally  erected  in  the  driest  and  best  situations, 
the  cold  wet  clays  are  a  good  deal  neglected;  the  roads  also  on  the 
day  soils  are  not  good. 

There  are  many  orchards  in  Hertfordshire,  chiefly  for  apples  and 
cherries,  which  are  sold  in  London.  In  the  poorer  soils  are  many 
woods  and  coppices,  but  they  are  fast  diminishing  in  number,  and  the 
land  is  being  gradually  brought  into  cultivation  as  arable  or  pasture. 

There  are  no  breeds  of  cattle  peculiar  to  Hertfordshire.  The 
Sufiblk  cart-horses  are  esteemed  for  farm  work,  being  active  and 
tractable.  The  grass-lands  are  reserved  for  hay,  and  there  are  few 
rough  pastures. 

DivigiofUy  Towns,  Ac. — The  county  is  divided  into  eight  hundreds^ 
namely: — Braughing,  east;  Broadwater,  central;  Cashio,  central  and 
south-west;  Dacorum,  west;  Edwinstree^  north-east;  Heitford,  south- 
east ;  Hitcliin,  north-west ;  Odsey,  north.  But  several  of  the  hundreds 
are  most  irnegularly  formed.  Cashio,  Dacorum,  and  Broadwater 
hundreds  have  outlying  portions  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 

Hertfordshire  has  no  city  :  it  contains  two  boroughs  and  market- 
towns,  namely,  Hebtfo&d  and  St.  Albans  ;  and  twelve  other  market- 
towns,  namely,  Baldook,  Babnet,  Bebkhampstead,  Bishop's  Stobt- 
FOBD,  Hatfield,  Hehel  Hempstead,  Hitchik,  Hoddesdon,  Royston, 
Tbino,  Wabe,  and  Watfobd.  The  maikets  of  Buktimqfoed  and 
RiCKHANswoBTH  have  fallen  into  disuse ;  but  they  are  still  frequently 
enumerated  as  market-towns.  The  places  which  have  their  names 
printed  in  smiUl  capitals  are  described  under  their  respective  titlea, 

The  following  towns  had  mostly  markets,  which  are  now  generally 
disused ;  the  populations  are  those  of  1851 : — 

AthvstU,  24  miles  N.N.W.  from  Hertford,  population  1425,  is 
situated  on  the  slope  of  the  chalk  hills.  A  small  com  and  cattle 
market  is  held  on  Thursday,  and  fairs  in  July  and  November.    There 
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are  here  an  Endowed  school  for  boysy  which  is  supported  by  the  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  Company,  and  a  girls  sohooL  Roman  ooins  haye  beoi 
found  in  the  yidnity. 

Braughin,  9  miles  N.N.E.  from  Hertford,  population  1246,  on  the 
ate  of  the  Roman  station  Ad  I^^nes,  is  buUt  on  both  sides  of  the 
small  riyer  Quin,  near  its  junction  with  the  Rib.  The  parish  ohurdi, 
an  ancient  edifice,  has  a  tower  surmounted  with  a  spire.  The  Inde- 
pendents haye  a  place  of  worship.  There  are  here  an  Endowed  school 
for  boys,  and  a  National  school  for  girls. 

Madkam,  Much  or  Great,  7  miles  K.E.  from  Hertford,  population 
878,  had  anciently  a  palace,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Hadham  Palace  Lunatic  AsylunL  There  are  here  National  and 
Infant  schools. 

ffoddeadon,  in  Hertford  hundred,  4  miles  S.E.  from  Hertford,  popu- 
.lation  of  the  hamlet  1854,  consists  chiefly  of  two  long  streets,  wMoh 
are  well  lighted :  some  of  the  inns  are  of  old  date,  such  as  the  Bull, 
mentioned  by  Matthew  Prior,  and  the  Thatched  House,  frequented 
by  Izaak  WiUton,  when  anjgling  in  the  Lea.  Hoddesdon  is  still  much 
resorted  to  by  London  anglers.  The  chapel  erected  in  1734,  and 
repaired  in  1827,  is  a  neat  and  commodious  structure.  The  Inde- 
pendents and  Quakers  haye  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  National, 
British,  and  Infant  schools. 

Bedbowm,  a  small  but  ancient  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Yerlam,  16  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Hertford,  population  2085,  has 
three  fairs  in  the  year.  Some  com-mills  are  in  the  yicinity ;  gloye- 
making  and  the  stoiw-plat  manufacture  employ  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants.    Near  Redbourn  is  an  ancient  encampment  called  Aubury. 

Sawbridffewnih,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  riyer  Stort,  is  8  miles  £. 
by  N.  £com  Hertford :  population,  2571.  Besides  the  parish  church 
there  are  chapels  for  Independents  and  Baptists.  There  are  a  National 
and  a  Free  suiooL  Some  com-miUs  are  in  the  yicinity.  Multing  js 
earned  on.     Fairs  are  held  on  April  23rd  and  October  20th. 

SUvenaffCy  11  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Hertford,  population  2118, 
was  formerly  a  market-town.  The  parish  church  contains  a  fine 
painted  window  at  the  east  end.  The  Free  Qrammar  school  was 
founded  in  1558  :  its  endowment  yields  672.  a  year,  with  a  house  and 
garden  free;  there  were  S3  scholars  in  1853.  There  are  National 
schooU  for  boys  and  girls. 

WhfeaiKampttead,  a  small  ancient  town  10  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Hertford,  population  1908.  The  parish  church  is  an  old  cruciform 
building,  with  a  tower  spiinging  from  the  intersection.  There  are 
chapels  for  Independents  and  Methodists,  and  National  and  Infant 
schools.    Paper-making,  malting,  and  brewing  are  carried  on. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages  in  the 
county,  with  their  parish  populations  in  1851,  and  a  few  other 
particulars: — 

Barhmay,  16  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Hertford,  population  1288,  has  a 
handsome  church,  containing  in  the  windows  some  fragments  of 
stained  glass  which  formed  part  of  a  series  representing  the  history  of 
the  creation.  Broxboum,  5  miles  S.S.E.  from  Hertford,  population 
717,  situated  between  the  Lea  and  the  New  River,  is  a  station  on  the 
Eastern  Counties  railway.  The  parish  church,  a  commodious  and 
handsome  edifice  in  the  perpendicular  style,  contains  some  fine  monu- 
ments and  a  curious  font  CkeshurU,  8  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Hertford ; 
population,  5579.  The  name  appears  in  Domesday  Book  as  Cestre- 
hunt,  and  it  is  probable  there  was  a  Roman  station  here.  There  are 
here  Free,  National,  Infant,  and  Industrial  schools,  and  a  Vicarage 
school  Cheehunt  Park  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Cardinal 
Wolwy,  of  James  L,  and  of  Richard  Cromwell  Cheshunt  College  is 
an  institution  founded  by  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  for  training 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  The  students  reside  in  the  college 
builduDgs,  and  pursue  a  course  of  theological  and  classical  studies 
durbg  several  years.  The  number  of  students  in  1853  was  23.  In 
this  parish  is  Waltham  Cross,  situated  near  the  Essex  border.  The 
beautiful  cross  erected  here  by  Edward  I.  to  mark  one  of  the  resting- 
places  of  the  corpse  of  Queen  Eleanor  on  its  way  to  Westminster  for 
interment,  was  restored  a  few  years  back  by  .Mr.  W.  B.  Clarke. 
HaiUyintrff,  in  the  parish  of  Great  Amwell,  situated  about  8  miles  S.E. 
from  Hertford,  is  the  site  of  the  East  India  Collie,  which  contained 
85  inmates  in  1851.  The  college,  which  was  founded  in  1806,  con- 
tains residences  for  the  principal  and  for  several  professors,  and 
accommodation  for  100  students,  who  are  trained  for  the  civil  service 
of  the  East  India  Company ;  about  30  are  sent  out  to  India  every  year. 
The  number  of  students  in  June  1853  was  91.  Ilertingfordbury,  2 
miles  W.  by  S.  from  Hertford,  population  752,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  small  river  Maran,  a  feeder  of  the  Lea.  In  the  church  is  a  vault 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Earl  Cowper,  the  design  and  workmanship 
of  which  are  much  admired.  Earl  Cowper's  seat,  Panshanger,  is  about 
a  mile  north-west  from  the  village ;  in  the  park  is  a  celebrated  large 
oak-tree,  which  is  about  17  feet  in  £^rth  at  a  height  of  5  feet  from  the 
ground :  in  the  house  are  some  fine  paintings.  Abhors  Langley,  20 
miles  W.&W.  from  Hertford,  population  2384,  was  the  birthplace  of 
Pope  Nicholas  Breakspeare,  the  only  Englishman  who  has  ever  occu- 
pied the  Papal  chair.  There  is  here  a  National  school  There  are 
paper-mills  and  corn-mills  in  the  vicinity.  Kin^t  LangUy,  21  miles 
W.S.W.  from  Hertford :  population,  1599.  The  church,  which  is 
paiUy  in  the  Norman  style,  is  situated  on  elevated  ground  near  the 
small  river  Cade,  and  consists  of  a  chancel  and  nave,  with  a  tower  at 


the  west  end.    There  is  here  a  type-foundiy.    Brewing  is  carried  on, 

'  and  the  straw-plat  manufacture  employs   some  of  the  inhabitants. 

I  Slandon,  8  miles  N.N.E.  from  Hertford,  population  2462,  including 
106  inmates  of  St.  Edmund's  College,  has  an  ancient  church ;  Nationu 

;  schools  for  boys  and  girls ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  St 
Edmund,  the  buildings  of  which  are  of  considerable  extent  Paper- 
making  and  rope-  and  twine-making  employ  some  of  the  inhabitants. 
WcMoiif  5  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Hertford,  population  976,  has  a  church. 
National  and  Infant  schools,  and  a  savings  bank.  An  extensive  water- 
mill  and  a  malting  establishment  are  in  the  village. 

DwieUms  for  Ecclmattical  atid  Legal  Pwrposee. — ^Hertfordshire  is 
comprehended  in  the  diocese  of  Rochester  and  archdeaconry  of  St 
Albans.  County  courts  are  held  in  Barnet,  Bishop  Stortford,  Hert- 
ford, Hitchin,  Waltham,  and  Watford.  The  county  is  divided  by 
the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  into  13  Unions: — St  Albans,  Barnet, 
Berkhampstead,  Bishop's  Stortford,  Buntingford,  Hatfieldi,  Hemel 
Hempstead,  Hertford,  Uitclun,  Royston,  Ware,  Watford,  and  Welwyn. 
These  .Unions,  which  extend  somewhat  beyond  the  county,  contain 
174  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  453,345  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  186,176.  Hertfordshire  is  included  in  the  Home 
circuit  The  assizes  and  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Hertford,  except 
for  the  hundred  of  Cashio,  the  quarter-sessions  for  which  are  held  at 
St  Albans.  The  county  returns  three  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  Two  members  are  returned  for  the  borough  of  Hert- 
ford. St  Albans  returned  two  members,  but  was  disfranchised  in 
1652  for  corruption  and  bribery  in  the  election  of  representatives  to 
Parliament 
Hiatory  and  Antiquitiea. — ^At  the  time  of  Csssar's  invasion  Hertford- 

I  shire  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Catyeuchlani,  or  Catuaellani,  of 
whom  we  have  elsewhere  supposed  Cassivellaunus,  the  antagonist  of 
Ceesar  (B.a  54)  to  have  been  the  chief.  [BRiTAiririA.]  In  the  revolt 
under  Boadicea  (a.d.  61),  Yerolamium  was  taken  and  the  inhabitants 
massacred.  The  martyrdom  of  Alban  occurred  during  the  persecution 
in  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 

Several  of  the  ancient  British  roads  or  trackways  crossed  this 
county:  Watling-street  crossed  it  in  a  north-west  direction,  not 
varying  much  from  that  of  the  present  road  from  London  by  Edgware 
and  St  Albans  to  Dunstable;  Ermine^treet  nearly  coincided  with 
the  present  road  from  London  by  Enfield,  Ware,  and  Buntingford  to 
Royston;  Icknield-street  ran  along  the  downs  from  Dunstable  towards 
Royston.  The  Yerolamium  of  the  Romans  has  been  mentioned  as 
having  been  probably  a  British  town :  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
there  were  British  towns  or  posts  at  Royston,  atBraughing,  at  Ravens- 
buiig,  and  perhaps  at  other  places.  The  Romans  included  Hertfordshire 
in  the  province  of  Flavia  CassariensiB.  They  fortified  the  town  Yero- 
lamium, near  St  Albans  [Albans,  St.],  on  which  they  conferred  the 
rank  of  a  municipium ;  and  made  military  roads  along  Watling  and 
Ermine  streets,  and  in  other  directions.  A  Roman  post  or  town.  Ad 
Fines,  on  the  Ermine-street^  was  most  probably  at  Braughing,  where 
are  the  remains  of  a  vallum  of  a  regular  shape,  and  where  a  tesselated 
pavement,  many  silver  coins,  and  other  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
found.  At  Wilbuiy  Hill,  three  milee  west  of  Baldock,  are  remains 
of  an  ancient  camp  on  the  Icknield-way,  inclosing  about  seven  acres. 
Between  Caldecote  and  Hinx worth,  five  miles  north  of  Baldock,  various 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  dug  up.  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
found  at  Ashwell;  in  Rockley  Wood,  near  Royston;  at  Westmill, 
near  Braughing,  and  at  Bishop's  Stortford,  Cheshunt,  and  Hemel 
Hempstead.  When  the  Saxons  subjugated  Britain,  Hertfordshire 
appears  to  have  been  included  in  the  two  kingdoms  of  Essex  and 
Mercla.    • 

In  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen  which  troubled  the  dose  of  the 
reign  of  Alfred  (▲.D.  896),  they  brought  their  vesselB  up  the  Lea  to 
the  neighbourhood  probably  of  Hertford  or  Ware ;  but  Alfred,  who 
pursued  them,  diverted  the  waters  of  the  Lea  into  another  channel, 
and  obliged  the  Northmen  to  abandon  their  vessels  and  march  across 
the  island  to  the  Severn. 

When  William  the  Conqueror,  after  the  battle  of  Hastings  (1066), 
advanced  into  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  his  march  was  impeded 
near  Berkhampstead  by  Frederick,  abbot  of  St  Albans,  who  obliged 
the  Conqueror  to  come  to  terms|,  by  swearing,  in  a  gi-and  assembly  of 
the  clei^gy  and  nobles  at  Berkhampstead,  to  govern  according  to  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  realm,  and  especially  those  of  St  Edward  the 
Confessor.  Hertfoid  Caatle  was  defended  for  King  John  by  Walter 
de  Godarvil,  a  retainer  of  Fulke  de  Brent,  against  the  revolted  barons 
and  the  Dauphin  Louis  of  France.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IL  the 
barons,  who  were  confederated  against  Ghiveston  the  king's  favourite, 
assembled  their  l^oops  at  Wheathampstead,  a  few  miles  from  St 
Albans,  1312.  After  the  general  rising  of  the  peasanti*/  under  Wat 
Tyler  and  Jack  Straw  many  of  the  ringleaders  were  tried  and  exe- 
cuted at  St  Albans,  the  king  being  there  at  the  time  with  a  guard  of 
1000  men. 

In  the  war  of  the  Roses  this  county  was  repeatedly  the  scene  of 
contest  In  1455  Richard,  duke  of  Yurk,  and  the  earls  of  Sali&bury 
and  Warwick,  at  the  head  of  8000  men,  advanced  towaixJU  London  in 
order  to  seize  and  bring  t^  ti'lal  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  had  been 
impeached  of  treason  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  released  by  the 
influence  of  the  queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou.  They  stormed  the  town 
of  St  Albans,  which  was  occupied  by  the  king,  who  had  advanced 
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from  London  with  a  body  of  2000  men  to  impede  their  progresB.  The 
Duke  of  Somerset  and  several  other  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Royalist  side  fell  in  the  battle,  and  the  king  himself  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  In  1461  a  second  battle  was  fought  at  St.  Albans. 
The  queen,  who  had  just  vanquished  and  slain  the  Duke  of  York  at 
Wakefield  in  Yorkshire,  was  advancing  to  London  when  she  was  met 
near  St.  Albans  by  the  Yorkists  under  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  having 
the  kiug  with  them.  The  Lancastrians  prevailed,  and  the  king  was 
restored  to  his  own  party. 

Of  the  monastic  or  castellated  buildings  of  the  middle  ages  Hert- 
fordshire possesses  but  few  remains.  St  Alban's  Abbey  is  the  chief; 
to  which  may  be  added  Royston  church,  formerly  conventual,  and 
some  remains  of  the  priories  at  Hitchin  and  Waije.  There  are  castles 
at  Hertford  and  Berkhampstead ;  some  slight  remains  of  a  castle  at 
Bishop's  Stortford,  and  the  earthworks  of  Anstey  or  Anstie  Castle, 
between  Royston  and  Bishop's  Stortford.  Waltham  Cross  and 
Hatfield  Palace  have  been  already  noticed.  There  are  some  remains 
of  a  palace  built  by  King  Henry  III.  at  King^s  Langley. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Charles  L  and  the 
Parliament,  Cromwell,  while  yet  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  which  he 
had  raised,  arrested  the  high-sheriff  of  Hertfordshire  as  he  was 
proceeding  to  St.  Albans  to  publish  the  king's  proclamation  declaring 
ail  the  parliamentary  commanders  traitors.  No  public  event  has 
since  occurred  of  any  moment  connected  with  the  county. 

Statittia. — According  to  the  Census  Returns  of  1851  there  were 
then  in  the  county  847  places  of  worship,  with  95,585  sittings.  Of 
these  places  of  worahip  1G2  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  60 
to  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  47  to  Independents,  44  to 
Baptists,  7  to  Quakera,  6  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion, 
and  21  to  other  bodies.  The  number  of  Sunday  schools  was  236 
with  20,584  scholars.  Of  these  schools  137  belonged  to  the  Chnroh 
of  England,  84  to  Independents,  32  to  Methodists,  27  to  Baptists, 
and  6  to  other  bodies.  Of  day  schools  there  were  554,  of  which 
244  were  public  day  schools  with  17,507  scholars,  and  810  were 
private  day  schools  with  5866  scholars.  The  number  of  evening 
schools  for  adults  in  1851  was  12  with  225  scholars.  There  were  in 
the  county  18  scientific  and  literary  institutions,  with  an  aggregate 
membership  of  1410,  and  libraries  containing  in  all  7916  volumes. 
In  1852  the  county  contained  8  savings  banks,  at  Baldo<d:,  Bishop 
Stortford,  Buntingford,  Cheshunt,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Hertford, 
Hitchin,  and  Watford.  The  total  amount  owing  to  depositors  on 
November  20th  1852  was  155,668^.  16«.  7d 

HESKET,  and  HESKET  NEWMARKET.    [Cumberlakd.] 

HESSE-CASSEL,  a  small  state  in  Germany  with  the  title  of 
Electonite,  is  situated  between  60'  6'  and  52**  25'  N.  lat.,  8'  25'  and 
10"*  45'  £.  long.  It  consists  of  tiiree  distinct  portions,  of  which  the 
largest,  extending  only  to  50'  40'  N.  lat,  10**  16'  E.  long.,  is  bounded 
N.E.  by  Hanover  and  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  E.  by  Weimar 
and  Bavaria,  S.  by  Bavaria,  and  W.  by  Nassau  and  Hesse-Darmstadt 
The  detached  portions  are  the  county  of  Schaumburg  to  the  north, 
surrounded  by  Hanover  and  Lippe,  and  the  lordship  of  Schmalkakien 
to  the  east^  surrounded  by  the  Saxon  prineipalities  and  the 
Prussian  circle  of  Schleusingen.  The  area  of  the  whole  is  4420 
square  miles. 

Divifiont,-— The  electorate  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  which, 
with  their  resx)ective  area  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Provinces. 

Area  in  Sqaare  Miles. 

Population  in  1846. 

Upper   Ii€5C8,    with          ) 
Schaamburp        •        .  j 
Lower  Hcsee         .        .     . 
Fulda        .        .         .        r 
Hanau 

2,080 

874 
884 
582 

366,663 

122,432 
110,713 
124,782 

1                 Total       . 

4,420 

751,590 

Face  of  the  Countty,  Soilf  and  Climalt, — ^The  country  is  in  general 
hilly ;  but  it  contains  numerous  valleys,  which  in  some  places  expand 
into    more  extensive  plains.      On    the    south-east  and    south  the 
Thilringer-wald,  the  Rhongebirge,  and   the  Spessart   extend    their  ; 
branches  into  tiie  country  from  the  Saxon  duchies  and  Bavaria,  and  i 
cover  the  province  of  Hanau,  and  the  whole  tract  between  the  Werra  ' 
and  the  Fulda.     Schmalkalden  is  situated  on  the  Thiiringer-wald 
(ThiiriDgian  mountain),  on  the  northern  frontier  of  which  is  the 
Inselbei^  (2932  feet  high).    In  Hesse  proper  the  highest  point  is  the 
Heissner,  to  the  sonth-ea:3t  of  Almerode  (2825  feet).  The  Thiiringer-wald 
is  thickly  wooded,  chiefly  with  red  pine  and  fir.    The  other  principal 
chains  are  the  Hundsriick,  the  Wesergebirge,  and  the  Vogelsgebiige.  I 
The  soil  of  Hesse  is  not  distinguished  in  general  by  gi^at  fertility,  ! 
but  it  can  by  no  means  be  called  sterile.    The  finest  parts  are  the 
beautiful  valleys  of  the  Fulda,  the  Schwalm,  the  Edder,  and  the 
Werra.    The  climate  is  on   the  whole  temperate,  and  everywhere  I 
healthy ;  mildest  on  the  banks  of  the  Main,  and  most  severe  in  the 
province  of  Fulda,  on  the  summits  of  the  Rhongebirge.    The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Main,  the  Weser,  the  WeiTa,  the  Lahn,  and  the 
Fulda.     The  last,  though  not  the  largest,  is  the  most  important  rivet  I 
of  Hesse ;  rising  in  Bavaria,  it  traverses  the  circles  of  Fulda,  Hersfeld, 
Bothenbuiig,  Melsungen,  and  Cassel,  becomes  navigable  at  Fulda,  and 


johks  the  Werra  at  Miinden,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  Voth 
together  forming  ths  Weser.  The  Main  only  just  touches  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  country,  and  being  joined  by  the  Kinzig 
near  Hanau,  flows  into  the  Rhine.  The  Lahn,  traversing  the  circle  of 
Marburg,  joins  the  Rhine  below  Coblen&  There  are  no  lakes,  but 
numerous  large  ponds,  of  which  there  are  40  of  various  sixes  in  the 
district  of  Diemel  alone.  The  railway  from  Frankfurt«m-Main 
through  Marbuig  to  Gassel  is  connected  at  its  northern  end  by  the 
Thiiringian  railway  with  Prussia  and  Saxony,  and  by  the  Westphalian 
lines  with  l^anover  and  Belgium.  By  the  trunk-line  up  the  rig^ht 
bank  of  the  Rhine  and  the  braenohes  that  open  upon  it^  the  proyinoe 
is  connected  with  Wurtembeig,  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Switserland ;  and 
by  a  branch  now  in  course  of  construction  from  Frankfort  through 
Hanau  (thus  far  it  is  completed)  and  Wiirsbui^,  the  deetomte  com- 
municates  at  Bamberg  with  the  great  railway  of  central  Qermimjy 
connecting  Munich  with  Leipxig,  Dresden,  and  Berlin. 

Natwrid  ProductionB. — ^Rye,  barley,  oats,  wheats  maise,  pulse,  and 
potatoes  in  great  abundance  are  cultivated.    Flax  and  timber  are 
staple  articles :  tobacco,  hemp,  madder,  some  hops,  and  rapeseed  are 
also  among  the  products.    The  vine  is  cultivated  only  in  some  parts 
of  Hanau.    The  pasturage  is  in  general  good.    Garden  produce  of 
excellent  quality  is  raised  about  Cassel  and  Hanan;  fruits  are  culti- 
vated chiefly  in  Upper  Hesse,  Hanau,  and  Hersfeld,  whence  la,i^e 
I  quantities  of   dried   (hiits  are  exported.      Apples  are  extensiTely 
.  grown  for  making  dder.    The  breeding  of  cattle  is  pretty  general : 
there  are  horses  enough  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture ;  and  she^ 
chiefly  in  Lower  Hesse,  Hanau,  and  Fulda.    Domestic  poultiy  and 
'  game  are  very  abundant.     Hesse  abounds  in   mineard  wealth,  pro- 
ducing silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  quicksilver,  cobalt,  salt  (from  ssdine 
springs  in  great  quantities),  saltpetre,  vitriol,  and  alum.    There  are 
'  also  coal,  marble,  very  fine  white  alabaster,  porcelain-clay,  potter^- 
'  earth,  and  pipe-olay,  &c.    Turf,  which  is  abtindant,  is  used  for  fueL 
•  There  are  numerous  mineral  springs ;  those  of  Neondorf  are  much 

frequented  for  sulphur  baths. 
I  Manufactwres  and  Trade. — Manufactures,  which  are  carried  on 
chiefly  in  Cassel,  Hanau,  and  Fulda,  have  extended  considerably  sinoe 
the  i'lectorate  joined  the  ZoUverein  in  lftS2.  The  principal  are  linen, 
flannel,  and  carpets ;  fine  linen  is  made  in  Cassel  and  Herzbag ; — silks, 
velvets,  carpets,  and  jewellery  at  Hanau.  Cotton-spimiing  and  weaving 
has  been  introduced,  and  is  become  pretl^  general,  especially  about 
Fulda,  where  the  cotton  Irode  is  supplanting  the  linen  manufactare. 
Schmalkalden  manufkotures  almost  all  the  steel  and  iron  of  the 
country,  it  produces  timber  (and  little  else)  which  is  used  in  the 
smelthig-wonES  and  iron-fuinaoes,  of  which  there  are  seven  in  the 
country.  Grossalmerode  is  celebrated  for  its  crucibles  and  pottery, 
which  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Other  manufactures 
are  paper,  musical  instruments,  chemical  products,  beet-root  sugar, 
tobacco,  wooden-ware,  kc  With  respect  to  trade^  tha«  is  properly 
no  commercial  town,  and  the  two  fairs  at  Cassd  are  of  little  import- 
ance. The  chief  exports  are  the  industrial  products  enumerated, 
timber,  wrought  iron,  salt,  ka.  The  imports  are  colonial  produce, 
wines,  silk,  cotton,  brandy,  fto.  The  tmnsit  trade  by  the  Main,  the 
Weser,  the  Werra,  and  the  Fulda,  but  more  especially  by  means  of 
railways,  is  very  important* 

Reveiwte,  Oovemment,  Ac. — By  the  triennial  budget  for  1852-54,  the 
expenditure  for  the  three  years  is  estimated  at  1S,932,790  doliatrs, 
and  the  receipts  at  12,476,440  dollars ;  leaving  a  deficiency  on  the 
period  of  1,457,350  doUai's.  In  1840,  the  latest  year  of  which  a  state- 
ment is  given,  the  public  debt  was  1,642,566  dollars,  bearing  interest 
at  34  per  cent    • 

The  army  consists  of  six  regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line,  two 
battalions  of  foot-guards,  two  battalions  of  light  infantry,  and  two 
regiments  of  cavaliy. 

The  Constiitutiou  of  January  1881  was  one  of  the  most  liberal 
in  Germany.  The  states  formed  only  one  chamber;  and  all  laws 
were  debated  in  the  chamber,  vrhich  had  the  control  over  the 
taxes.  The  electoral  dignity  is  hereditary,  to  the  exclusion  of 
females.  Though  there  is  no  longer  an  emperor  of  Germany,  and 
consequently  no  elector,  the  sovereign  retains  the  title  of  elector  or 
prince  elector  (Kn]>Filrst).  The  elector  is  assisted  by  a  council  of 
ministers. 

Education. — The  court  and  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Cal- 
vinists,  the  Roman  Catholics  number  102,000,  the  Jews  about  9000.  A 
law  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  was  passed  in  1838.  The  Cal- 
▼inists  are  under  superintendents,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  under 
the  bishop  of  Fulda.  Hesse  has  a  university  at  Marburg,  the  oldeat 
Protestant  university  in  Germany,  founded  in  1527  :  it  has  faculties 
of  Calvinist  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  and  had  62  pro- 
fesBors  and  teachers  in  1850,  and  268  students.  The  library  contaim 
100,000  volumes.  Among  crther  establishments  for  superior  education 
are  the  six  gymnasia  or  lyceums  of  Cassel,  Marbuig,  Fulda,  Rinteln, 
Hersfeld,  and  Hanau,  which  were  attended  by  a  total  number  of 
pupils  amounting  to  923  in  1850.  There  is  a  Catholic  theological 
seminary  in  Fulda.  Elementary  schools  are  established  thioughout 
the  state.   . 

DwisiofiB  and  Towns. — Lower  Hesse  is  divided  into  ten  circles.  The 
chief  town  is  Gassel,  the  capital  of  the  electorate,  which  is  uoticed  in 
a  separate  article.     [Cassel.]      Esckvoeyt,  on  the  Werra,  25  milfls 
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£.Sl£.  houx  Cassel,  has  6000  iBhabitfuits,  who  manufacture  wooUqel 
Btofi&y  canvass,  ribands,  needles,  iron-ware,  and  machinery.  Among 
the  other  towna  are  Fridar,  20  miles  S.W.  from  Cassel,  with  an  Ursu- 
line  conyent  and  3000  inhabitants ;  MofgeUmar,  a  small  walled  town 
15  miles  N.N.W.  from  Cassel,  population  3500 ;  MeUwigem,  another 
waUed  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Fulda,  15  miles  S^  from  Cassel, 
with  a  castle  and  about  4000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen 
doth ;  RoihaUmrg,  on  the  Fulda,  24  milea  S.^  from  Cassel,  with  a 
palace,  formerly  Uie  residence  of  the  landgrave,  4  churches,  and  8600 
inhabitants ;  Minidn,  capital  of  the  detached  county  of  Schaumburg, 
situated  on  the  Weser,  10  miles  S.E.  from  Minden,  population  8200 ; 
Romberg,  on  the  Ef^e,  22  miles  S.  from  Caasel,  with  a  population  of 
about  4000,  employed  in  woollen  and  linen  manufactures,  brewing, 
distilling,  and  in  the  iron-mines  near  it. 

Upper  Hease^  which  comprises  the  most  western  part  of  the  elec- 
torate, is  divided  into  four  circles.  Its  chief  town  is  AIabburo.  The 
other  towns  are  small ;  but  among  them  may  be  named  Frankenbcrgf 
on  the  £der,  19  miles  N.  from  Marburg  :  population,  8300. 

The  province  of  Fulda  comprises  the  south-eastern  part  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  and  c<msi8ts  of— 1,  the  former  duchy  of  Fulda,  chief  town 
Fulda ;  2,  the  circle  of  Heivfeld,  chief  to¥m  Hersfeld ;  8,  the  circle  of 
Hunfeld ;  and  4,  of  the  lordphip  of  Schmalkalden,  which  lies  on  the 
Upper  Werra,  between  Saxe-Qotha  and  ^axe-Meiningen.  This  pro- 
vince and  the  chief  towns  in  it  are  noticed'under  Fulda. 

The  province  of  Hanau  comprises  the  most  southern  part  of  the 
electorate,  and  lies  east  of  the  territory  of  Frankfurt-am-Main.  It  is 
divided  into  four  circles,  and  has  for  its  chief  town  Hanau,  which  is 
noticed  in  a  separate  article. 

From  the  time  of  William  IV.  (1592),  Hesse-Cassel,  though  it 
suffered  much  in  the  successive  wars  which  desolated  Germany,  did 
not  sustain  any  loss  of  territory,  but  on  the  contrary  it  made  eeveral 
acquisitions.  After  the  Thirty  Tears'  War  Hessian  mercenaries  were 
hired  out  to  foreign  powers;  a  system  which  greatly  enriched  the 
princes  of  Hesse.  Frederick  II.,  who  succeeded  to  the  government 
in  1760,  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  made  no  change 
in  the  oonsUtution,  and  had  his  children  educated  Protestants.  He 
let  out  several  thousand  men  to  England  in  the  American  war,  and 
received  for  them«  frpm  1776  to  17S4,  above  three  millions  sterling. 
Be  died  in  1785,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  landgrave  William  IX., 
who  in  the  war  of  Uie  French  revolution  not  only  furnished  his  con- 
tingent as  a  prinoe  of  the  empire,  but  had  also  a  body  of  troops  in  the 
pay  of  England.  In  the  French  revolution  his  dominions  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  were  seized  by  the  French.  In  1803  he  assumed 
the  title  of  Elector  as  William  I.  In  1806  his  territories  were  seized 
by  Napoleon,  and  incorporated  with  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia. 
After  tke  battle  of  Leipzig  (1818)  he  returned  to  his  capital,  and  sub- 
sequently became  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  ^  He  did 
not  live  on  good  terms  with  his  subjects,  who  were  disappointed  in 
their  expectations  of  obtainiug  a  new  constitution.  He  died  in  1821, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William  II.,  who  embroiled  himself  still 
more  aerioiiBly  with  his  subjects  by  his  connection  with  the  Countess 
of  Reiohenbach.  In  1830  Berix>us  riots  broke  out ;  the  countess  left 
Cassel ;  and  on  the  9ih  of  January  in  the  follovring  year  the  elector 
presented  his  subjects  with  the  long-promised  constitution.  Fresh 
disturbances  however  arose  in  consequence  of  the  return  of  the 
countess ;  and  the  Sector  was  so  angry  that  he  also  left  Cassel,  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  tetum.  He  appointed  his  son,  the  electoral 
prinoe,  regent,  who  entered  on  his  functions  October  1, 1831. 

Heeee-Cassel  joined  the  Prussian  Customs  Union  (ZoUverein)  in 
1832.  With  the  exception  of  some  discontent  consequent  upon  this 
step,  the  electorate  enjoyed  tranquillity  till  the  year  1860.  In  that 
year,  when  re-action  set  in  against  the  revolutionary  doctrines  and 
v&ovements  which  had  kept  Qermany  in  commotion  since  1848,  the 
chamber  of  Hesse-Cassel  was  not  summoned  to  meet  till  the  unu' 
sually  late  date  of  August  26,  and  was  then  asked  to  authorise  the 
receipt  of  taxes  till  the  30th  of  September,  when  a  budget  would  be 
presented.  The  assembly  voted  the  receipt  of  indirect  taxes,  but 
refuaed,  in  the  absence  of  a  budget^  to  authorise  the  levy  of  direct 
taxes.  On  the  2nd  of  September  the  assembly  was  dissolved,  and  the 
elector  subsequently  ordered  his  subjects  to  pay  the  taxes  as  usual. 
A  system  of  passive  resistance  soon  developed  itself  against  this 
arbitrary  proclamation ;  a  decree  of  the  elector  followed  in  a  few 
days  declaring  his  dominions  in  a  state  of  siege,  suppressing  the 
journals,  and  prohibiting  popular  meetings*  The  elector  on  the  14th 
of  September  transferred  tiie  seat  of  government  from  Cassel  to 
Bock^iheim,  a  small  town  in  the  province  of  Hanau,  not  far  from 
FrankfuHram-Main,  and  claimed  the  protection  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  The  Frankfurt  diet  then  sitting  passed  a  resolution 
oondenuiing  the  Hessian  chamber,  and  promising  to  take  steps  for  the 
TO  ciitablinhmmit  of  legjal  order  in  the  electorate.  Prussia  then  inter- 
fered in  the  quarrel,  protesting  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  diet^  to 
which  she  and  several  of  the  Genjo^  states  had  refused  to  send  repre* 
sentatives.  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  supported  the  resolution  of 
the  diet^  as  binding  upon  the  states  represexited,  at  all  events.  Angry 
notes  folbwed  between  the  two  powers:  the  armies  of  both  states 
were  put  in  motion.  Prussia  took  possession  of  the  military  rood 
through  Hersfeld  with  a  force  under  General  Groben,  with  part  of 
which  he  occupied  Cassel  and  Fulda.    Bavarian  tiroops  entered  the 


territoiy  of  Hesse  at  Hanau,  supported  by  a  division  of  the  Austrian 
army  under  Field-Marshal  Legeditz,  who  advanced  upon  Fulda,  from 
which  the  Prussians  retired  for  (it  was  said)  strategic  reasons.  Every- 
thing threatened  an  angry  civil  war  in  Germany,  when  at  a  conference 
held  at  Olmiitz  between  Prince  Swarzcnburg  and  Baron  Manteuffel, 
it  was  agreed  to  settle  the  affabs  of  Hesse  and  of  Holstein  (for 
thither  also  the  Austrians  were  on  march  to  support  the  federal  diet 
against  Prussia)  by  means  of  two  commissioners,  one  appointed  by  the 
Confederation  and  the  other  by  Prussia.  Accordingly  the  Pnissians 
withdrew  from  the  military  road,  and  the  Federal  commissioner, 
Field-Marshal  Count  cle  Linange,  conducted  the  elector  back  to 
Cassel  on  the  27th  of  December. 

HESSE-DARMSTADT,  a  grand-duchy  in  the  west  of  Germany 
which  is  governed  by  the  second  main  branch  of  the  house  of  Hesse, 
was  founded  in  1567  by  George  I.,  youngest  son  of  Philip  the  Geneiv 
ous,  of  whose  dominion  he  obtained  one-eighth  with  Darmstadt,  and  a 
small  addition  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Philip' without  issue.  On 
the  death  of  George  his  dominions  were  divided  among  his  three  sons. 
Louis  Y.  succeeded  him  in  the  principal  line ;  Philip  obtained  Butz- 
bach,  which  reverted  on  his  death  to  the  main  line ;  and  Frederick, 
the  youngest,  was  the  founder  of  the  jimior  line  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
namely,  .that  of  Hesse-Homburg.  Excepting  the  ruinous  effects  of 
the  Thirty  Years*  War,  the  reigns  of  the  succeeding  princes  were  on 
the  whole  prosperous,  and  various  acquisitions  of  territory  were  made. 
Louis  IX.,  who  found  the  country  burdened  with  debt,  which  he  paid 
off,  left  to  his  son,  Louis  X.,  an  improved  territory  with  800,000 
inhabitants  at  his  death  in  1790.  Louis  X.,  during  his  long  reign  of 
40  years,  acquired  very  large  additions  to  the  extent  of  his  dominions 
and  the  number  of  his  subjects  by  the  treatv  of  Luneville  in  1801. 
In  1806  he  joined  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  obtained  from 
Napoleon  still  further  accessions  of  territory,  with  112,000  inhabitants, 
and  the  dignity  of  Grand-duke,  on  which  he  took  the  title  of  Louis  I. 
In  1809  his  troops  acted  against  Austria,  and  the  peace  brought  him 
new  accessions  of  territory.  In  1813  he  let  his  troops  serve  with  the 
French ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig  he  joined  the  allies,  on  their 
engaging  to  let  him  retain  his  newly-acquired  provinces.  In  1816  the 
grand-duke  joined  the  German  Confederation.  By  the  decision  of  the 
congress  at  Vienna  he  indeed  made  large  cessions  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  with  185,000  inhabitants,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  Prussia 
and  other  states,  but  obtained  on  the  left  bank  a  part  of  the  then  late 
French  department  of  Mont-Tonndre,  with  Bingen,  Mainz,  and  other 
towns,  containing  altogether  203,854  inhabitants ;  so  that  he  gained  an 
addition  of  above  18,000  subjects. 

The  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  consists  of  two  large  portions, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  long  strip  of  land,  extend- 
ing from  east  to  west,  belonging  to  Hesse-Cassel  and  the  city  of 
FrankAirt  The  grand-duchy  from  Wimpfen,  a  small  detached  portion 
surrounded  by  Wiirtembei^,  to  Bingen  its  most  western  point,  is 
situated  between  49"  12'  and  51"  20'  N.  hit,  7"  50'  and  9"  40'  E.  long. 
The  northern  portion  is  bounded  W.  by  Prussia  and  Nassau ;  N.E. 
and  S.  by  Hesse-CasseL  The  southern  portion  is  bounded  N.  by 
Nassau,  Frankfurt,  and  Hesse-Cassel;  and  on  the  other  sides  by 
Bavaria  and  Baden.  The  area  of  the  whole  is  8231  square  miles,  and 
the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1851,  was  854,314. 

IHvitiont, — The  grand-duchy  is  divided  into  8  provinces : — 

1.  Ober-ffaaen,  or  Upper  Heite^  has  an  area  of  1542  square  miles,  and 
a^pulation  of  309,617  ;  chief  towns,  Giessen,  the  provincial  capital 
[Giessen],  Friedbei^  (3000  inhabitants),  Bubingen  (2700  inhabitants), 
Akfeld  (8700  inhabitants),  Lauterbach  (3400  inhabitants),  Schlita 
(3200  inhabitants),  Biedenkopi^  on  the  Lahn  (8200  inhabitants). 

2.  Starkenburff  has  an  area  of  1159  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  319,050 ;  chief  towns,  Darmstadt  the  capital  of  tiie  grand-duchy 
[Dabhstadt],  Pfungstadt(3000  inhabitants),  Griesheim  (2900  inhabit- 
antsX  Bensheim  (4000  inhabitants).  Heppenheim  (4100  inhabitants), 
Gemsheim  (2900  inhabitants),  Lampertheim  (3000  inhabitants), 
Dieburg  (8000  inhabitants),  and  Offenbach-am-Main  (10,000  inhabit- 
ants. Near  Heppenheim  is  the  castie  of  Starkenburg,  which  gives 
name  to  the  province.  Qffmbacht  4  miles  S.E.  from  Frankfurt,  stands 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Main,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  'of 
boats.  It  has  a  castle  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Isenburg- 
Birstein,  several  churches  and  schools,  and  important  manufactures 
of  hosiery,  carpets,  cotton  and  woollen  stuffii,  carriages,  pipes,  musical 
instruments,  and  jewellery. 

8.  BAem-M488m,  or  Bhetiish  Hesie,  has  an  area  of  529  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  225,647 ;  chief  towns,  Oppenheim  (2400  inhabit- 
%ntB),  Mainz,  the  greatest  fortress  of  the  German  confederation 
[Mainz]  ;  Worms  (9500  inhabitants)  [Worms],  Alzey  (4500  inhabit- 
ants) ;  and  Bingen  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nahe,  population  about  5000. 

To  the  province  of  Upper  Hesse  belongs  the  entirely  detached 
district  of  Wohl,  or  Itter,  the  most  northern  part  of  the  grand-duchy, 
a  wild  sterile  country,  surrounded  by  the  territory  of  Waldeck. 

The  grand-duchy  of  Hesse,  as  a  member  of  the  German  Confe- 
deration, is  the  ninth  in  rank,  has  three  votes  in  the  full  council 
and  one  in  the  minor  council,  furnishes  a  contingent  of  6195  men, 
and  oontributes  1500  florins  annually  to  the  treasury  of  the  Con* 
federation. 

Ober-Hessen  is  traversed  by  the  railway  from  Frankfurt-am-Main  to 
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Cassel,  which  pasBes  through  QiesBen.    The  Main-Neckar  line,  from 
Fraukfurt  to  Heidelberg,  traveraes  the  proyince  of  Starkenburg,  in 
which  it  passeB   through   Darmstadt,  Bensheim,  and  Heppenheim.  | 
The  Main-Neckar  line  runs  nearly  parallel  to  and  at  a  little  distance  west  , 
of  the  famous  Roman  road  called  Bergstrasse,  which  extends  from 
near  Darmstadt  to  Heidelbei^,  and  traverses  the  district  that  lies  at ! 
the  western   base  of  the  Odenwald,   the  most  beautiful  region  in  > 
Germany— BO  beautiful  that   it  is  popularly  called  the   'German  | 
Paradise/    The  region  itself  is  sometimes  called  the  Bergstrasse.    The 
province  of  Kbein-Hessen  is  traversed  by  the  railway  from  Mayence  to 
Paris,  which  passes  through  Worms. 

Fctee  of  the  Country f  Soil,  ClimcUe. — A  large  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  country  is  mountainous.  The  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Wetterau  (valley  of  the  Wetter  in  Oberhessen),  which  contain  about 
400  square  miles,  are  pretty  level  and  very  fertile ;  the  remainder  of 
the  country  is  traversed  by  branches  of  the  Vogelsgebirge,  the  Oden- 
wald,  Taunufl,  and  fhe  Westerwald ;  but  of  the  two  latter  only  small 
portions  extend  into  the  grand-duchy.  The  Vogelsgebirge,  in  Upper 
Hesse,  is  a  volcanic  mass,  which  with  its  branches  occupies  400  square 
miles:  it  consists  ohieSy  of  basalt,  and  of  various  compact  and 
porous  lavas.  The  Odenwald,  in  Starkenburg,  presents  a  pleasing 
and  picturesque  rather  than  a  wild  mountain  character.  Most  of  its 
summits  are  clothed  with  forests  of  oak,  beech,  and  fir,  while  the 
broad  well-watered  valleys  and  middle  declivities  are  covered  with 
numerous  habitations  and  carefully  cultivated.  Hease-Darmstadt  is 
on  the  whole  an  agricultural  country,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
best  cultivated  in  Germany.  The  chief  productions  are  com  of  all 
kinds,  maize,  and  spelt;  wheat  and  rye  chiefly  in  Rhenish  Hesse  and 
the  Wetterau ;  flax,  hemp,  hops,  tobacco,  pulse,  potatoes,  wines,  both 
white  and  red,  garden  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  timber.  Rhein-Hessen 
is  nearly  destitute  of  timber,  but  famous  for  its  vineyards,  which 
yield  some  of  the  finest  Rhenish  wines.  The  valleys  of  the  Odenwald 
and  Vogelsgebiiige  aro  well  adapted  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  Swine  aro  kept  chiefly  in  Upper  Hesse  and  Starkenburg.  The 
breeding  of  horses  is  much  neglected.  Domestic  poultry  is  abundant. 
Mining  is  confined  to  copper,  iron,  coal,  and  salt,  llie  iron  mines  aro 
chiefly  in  Oberhessen  and  the  Odenwald.  Cobalt,  basalt,  lime,  sand- 
stone, marble,  and  slate,  aro  found  in  diiferont  parts  of  the  g^rand- 
duchy.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhine  (2500  feet  broad  at  Mainz), 
and  the  Main,  and  next  to  these  the  Lahn,  the  Schwidm,  the  Nidda, 
the  Ohm,  and  theltter. 

ManufactureSf  Trade,  Ac — The  chief  manufactures  are  of  woollens, 
cottons,  and  linen  (of  which  manufacture  the  principal  centre  is  the 
little  town  of  Schlitz,  situated  on  a  feeder  of  the  Fulda  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Vogelberg  in  Ober-Hessen),  leather,  and  hardware.  Wine 
is  produced  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Rhein-Hessen,  which  lies  entirely 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  most  considerable  manufacturing 
and  trading  town  is  Offenbach,  which  has  two  annual  fairs.  Mainz  is 
the  principal  place  for  the  transit-trade.  The  exports  consist  of  the 
natural  productions  of  the  country  and  of  some  manufactures. 
Hesse-Darmstadt  is  a  member  of  the  German  Customs  Union,  and 
derives  a  considerable  annual  revenue  from  the  transit  trade. 

The  revenue,  according  to  the  budget  for  the  financial  period  1851- 
1853,  amounts  annually  to  8,206,873  florins,  and  the  expenditure  to 
an  equal  sum,  including  the  interest  of  the  debt  The  pubUc  debt, 
properly  so  called,  amounted  at  the  end  of  1849  to  4,846,267  florins ; 
but  besides  this  the  state  is  accountable  for  2  millions  of  florins  in 
paper  money,  and  11,848,607  florins  bearing  interest  and  borrowed 
for  the  construction  of  railways^ 

The  military  establishment  is  fixed  at  10,514  men,  namely,  1446 
cavalry,  artillery  853,  infantiy  8041,  a  company  of  sappers  and  miners 
126,  general  staff  48. 

Heligion,  Bducaticn, — Of  the  854,314  inhabitants,  409,658  aro 
Lutherans,  36,520  Calvinists,  157,405  United  or  Evangelical,  217,798 
Catholics  (who  are  under  the  bishop  of  Mainz),  28,734  Jews,  and 
4199  belonging  to  small  Christian  secta  Thero  is  a  university  at 
Giessen  [Giessbn],  an  episcopal  seminary  at  Mainz,  gymnasia  in 
Darmstadt,  Giessen,  Mainz,  Bensheim,  Btidingen,  and  Worms,  and  at 
least  one  elementary  school  in  every  commune. 

HESSE-HOMBURG  was  formerly  a  port  of  Hcs^Darmstadt,  till 
it  came,  in  1596,  into  the  possession  of  Frederick  I.,  youngest  son  of 
Geox^ge  I.,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  line  of  Hesse-Homburg.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  restored  the  Landgrave  to  the  sovereignty 
of  his  principality  of  Hesse-Homburg  (of  which  he  had  been  deprived 
in  1806),  and  added  to  it  the  lordship  of  Meisenheim,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhine.  The  landgrave  was  received  in  1817  as  a  member 
of  the  German  Confederation,  and  as  such  has  one  vote  in  the  full 
council.  The  area  of  Hesse-Homburg,  exclusive  of  the  private  estates 
of  the  landgrave,  is  only  106  square  miles;  the  popuUtion  in  1852 
was  24,921,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  Calvinists :  the  rest  aro 
Lutherans  and  Catholics  with  about  150  Jews. 

Divisions. — 1.  The  lordship  of  Hombwrg,  which  contains  82  square 
miles  with  11,166  inhabitants.  The  chief  town,  ffombwrg^vor-der- 
Hohe,  with  4500  inhabitants,  is  situated  9  miles  N.  from  Frankfurt-am- 
Main,  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence  on  which  the  palace  of  the  landgrave 
is  built^  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  extraordinary  beauty. 
Homburg  is  divided  into  the  old  and  the  new  towns,  the  latter  of 
which  is  open,  and  regularly  built      Besides  the  palace  the  chief 


buildings  are  the  Catholic  cathedral,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  synagogue, 
and  the  government  offices. 

2.  The  lordship  of  Meisenheimf  which  contains  74  square  miles  and 
13,755  inhabitants.  It  lies  between  the  Prussian  province  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  and  the  principalities  of  Lich- 
tenberg  and  Bii^enfeld.  The  chief  town  is  Meisenheim,  with  1750 
inhabitants. 

The  territory  of  Hesse-Homburg  contains  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  arable  land.  Meisenheim,  which  is  occupied  by  the  of^ta 
of  the  Hundsriick,  has  mines  of  coal,  iron,  stone-quarries,  and  con- 
siderable forests.  The  landgrave  possesses  also  the  bailiwicks  of 
Winningen,  Hotensleben,  and  Oebisfelde,  in  the  Prdssian  province 
of  Saxony,  and  some  other  private  estates.  This  petty  state  h&a 
a  constitutional  government.  The  landgrave  is  assisted  by  a  privy 
council  and  a  chamber  of  deputies,  one  of  whom  is  returned  for  every 
1500  inhabitants.  The  revenue  for  1853  was  374,803  Rhenish 
florins,  the  expenditure  377,869  florins.  About  26,000  florins  a  year 
are  derived  from  the  gambling  establishment  in  the  town  of  Homburg, 
which  was  opened  in  1841.  The  Frankfurt  National  Assembly  passed 
a  law  to  put  an  end  to  this  system  in  1849,  and  sent  a  battalion  ot 
infantry  to  put  the  law  in  execution,  in  which  they  succeeded,  but  aa 
soon  as  the  troops  were  withdrawn  gambling  commenced  afresh.  The 
public  debt  on  the  Ist  of  February  1853  amounted  to  1,245,980 
florina  The  military  consists  of  838  men,  which  force  forms  its 
contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

HESSE  N,  an  extensive  country  of  Germany,  which  in  ancient 
times  was  inhabited  by  the  Catti,  or  Chatti,  part  of  whom  however 
emigrated  before  the  Christian  era  to  Gaul,  where  they  were  called 
Batayi  The  territory  inhabited  by  the  Catti  seems  to  have  extended 
from  the  Westerwald  to  the  Saale,  and  from  the  Main  to  the  sources 
of  the  Weser,  thus  coinciding  with  the  modem  country  of  Hessen, 
which  derives  its  name  (Hessen  or  Hassen)  from  its  ancient  inhabit- 
ants. The  Catti  are  mentioned  under  the  emperors  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.  Germanicus  burnt  their  chief  seat,  Mattium  (probably 
Marburg),  a.d.  15.  In  the  sequel  they  belonged  to  the  great  empire 
of  the  Franks,  losing  their  name  in  the  Srd  or  4th  centitry.  The 
Christian  religion  was  introduced  among  them  even  before  Charle- 
magne's roign  by  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  the  Germans,  arohbishop  of 
Mainz;  and  Christian  ohurohes  and  convents  flourished  in  the  7th 
century  at  Hersfeld,  Fulda,  Frislar,  Amoneberg,  &a  Till  about  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century  the  history  of  Hessen  was  blended  with 
that  of  Thiiringen ;  but  Henry  Raspe,  landgrave  of  Thuringen,  dying 
without  children,  in  1247,  a  war  for  the  succession  took  place,  which 
was  terminated  in  1263  by  a  compact,  by  which  Hessen  was  separated 
from  Thiiringen,  and  assigned  to  Henry,  son  of  Sophia,  duchess  of 
Brabant,  daughter  of  the  late  landgrave's  brother,  who  was  the 
common  ancestor  of  all  the  succeeding  landgraves  of  Hessen.  Philip  L, 
sumamed  the  Generous,  who  succeeded  his  father  William  IL  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  country  in  1509,  and  who  introduced  the 
Reformation,  divided  his  dominions  among  his  four  sons :  William  IV., 
the  eldest,  obtained  one-half,  with  Cassel,  the  capital ;  Louis  lY.  a 
fourth  part,  with  Marburg;  Philip  IL  an  eighth,  with  Rheinfels; 
and  George  L  an  eighth,  with  Darmstadt  Bu)>  Philip  IL  dying  in  1583, 
and  Louis  IV.  in  1604,  without  issue,  there  remained  only  the  two  still 
flourishing  main  branches  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  Hesae-Darmstadtb 

HETTON.    [Durham.] 

HEUSDEN.    [Brabant,  North.] 

HEVER    [Kent.] 

HEWORTH.    [Durham] 

HEXHAM,  Northumberland,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Hexham,  is  situated  in  54*  59'  N.  Ut, 
2"  5'  W.  long.,  distant  20  miles  W.  from  Newcastle,  279  miles  N.N. W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  2984  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  and 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railways.  The  population  of  the  township  of 
Hexham  was  5281  in  1851.  The  township  is  under  the  management 
of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
arohdeaconry  of  Northumberland  and  diocese  of  Durham.  Hexham 
PooivLaw  Union  contains  70  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
202,638  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  30,397. 

Roman  remains  have  been  discovered  at  Hexham,  and  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  In  the  7th  century  (a.d.  674)  a 
monastery  was  founded  here  by  St  Wilfrid,  who  erected  the  monastic 
buildings  in  a  style  of  magnificence  little  known  at  that  day.  About 
678,  on  the  division  of  the  Northumbrian  diocese  into  three  parts,  a 
bishop's  see  was  established  at  Hexham.  The  diocese  was  afterwards 
united  to  Lindisfame.  The  abbey  and  town  of  Hexham  were  sacked 
by  the  Danes  early  in  the  9th  century ;  and  in  875  it  was  again  attacked^ 
the  churoh  burned,  and  the  inhabitants  massacred.  In  1112  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  established  here  a  priory  of  regular  canons  of  St 
Augustine,  and  bestowed  on  them  the  former  cathedral,  and  many 
other  gifts.  In  the  Scottish  wars  of  Edward  I.  the  town  was  burned^ 
and  part  of  the  churoh  was  destroyed. 

Hexham  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tyne  River 
a  little  below  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  Tyne.  The  princi- 
pal streets  are  of  good  width,  and  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
partially  paved.  The  market-place  is  a  spacious  square,  surrounded 
with  good  houses;  there  is  a  neat  and  commodious  market-house, 
furnished  with  piazzaa     The  bridge  over  the  Tyne  at  Hexham  has 
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nine  prinoipal  aroihes,  with  three  supplementary  arches,  affording  a 
passage  for  the  waters  in  time  of  floods.  The  old  priory  chorch,  now 
med  as  a  parish  church,  is  a  crudform  edifice,  with  a  lofty  central  tower, 
and  is  of  the  transition  style  of  the  1 2th  century.  The  naye,  which  was. 
barnt  by  the  Soots  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  has  never  been  rebuilt ; 
the  transepts  are  separated  from  the  choir  by  a  screen,  richly  carved 
in  the  lower  part,  and  having  in  the  upper  part  an  emblematioal 
painting.  The  choir  is  separated  from  the  side  aisles  by  three  tiers  of 
arches,  supported  by  massive  clustered  pillars :  the  lower  and  the  upper 
tiers  are  composed  of  pointed  arches,  the  arches  in  the  middle  tier 
are  circular.  At  the  west  end  of  the  church  are  some  remains  of 
the  monastic  buildings.  In  Hexham  there  are  places  of  worship  for 
Independents,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists^  English  Presby- 
terians, XTnitcxl  Presbyterians  and  Roman  Catholics.  Hexham  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England.  The  Free 
Grammar  school,  founded  in  1599,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of 
252.  a  year,  and  had  55  scholars  in  1853.  There  are  also  a  Free  school,  a 
mechanics  institute,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  dispensary.  A  county 
court  is  held  in  the  town.  Tuesday  is  the  market-day.  Fairs  are 
held  on  March  25th,  August  6th,  and  November  9th.  Gloves  and 
hats  are  manufactured  in  the  town. 
HEYTESBURY.    [Wilibhibb.] 

HIBERNIA      [IRELAKD.] 

HIBRES.    [Ht^rbs.] 

HIERRO,  or  FERRO,  ISLAND.    [Canaries.] 

HIERTINO,  or  HJERTINQ,  a  small  sea-port  town  of  JUUand  in 
Denmark,  is  situated  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Hlerting,  near 
the  point  indicated  by  SS*"  31'  N.  lat,  8*"  21'  K  long.  It  has  lately 
risen  to  consideration  on  account  of  its  harbour,  which  affords  to 
Denmark  a  direct  means  of  import  and  export  independent  of  Ham- 
borg  and  Bremen.  A  railroad  is  in  course  of  construction  to  Copen- 
hagen, with  breaks  at  the  Little  and  Great  Belts.  Steamers  occasionally 
ply  with  cattle  and  the  agricultural  produce  of  JUtUmd  to  Lowestoft 
in  the  English  county  of  Suffolk. 

The  Bay  of  Hlerting  is  a  well-sheltered  inlet  of  the  North  Sea, 
about  10  miles  long  and  8  miles  broad.  It  is  protected  on  the  west 
by  a  long  sandy  peninsula  and  on  the  south  by  the  island  of  Faao, 
between  which  and  the  peninsula,  an  entrance  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  width  leads  into  the  bay  from  the  North  Sea.  The^arde-aae 
nms  into  the  head  of  Hierting  Bay  a  few  miles  west  of  the  town  of 
Warde. 

HIGHAM  FERRERS.    [Northamptonshire.] 

HIGHGATE.    [Middlksex.] 

HIGHWORTH,  Wiltshire,  a  market-towii,  and  conjointly  with 
Swindon  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Highworth, 
is  situated  in  5V  88'  N.  kt.,  1°  42'  W.  long. ;  distant  26  mQes  N.  by 
Ew  from  Devises,  and  74  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  tithmg  in  1851  was  698,  of  the  entire  parish,  4026.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bristol  and  diocese  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol  Highworth  and  Swindon  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  16  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  52,030  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  17,882. 

Highworth  stands  on  a  hill  on  the  road  between  Lechlade  and 
Swindon.  It  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of 
stona  The  church  is  chiefly  of  the  14th  century.  On  the  south  side 
is  a  chapel  which  is  hung  round  with  ancient  armour.  The  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Independents  have  places  of  worship, 
and  there  are  National  and  British  schools.  Wednesday  is  the 
market-day.    Two  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

HILDBUBGHAUSEN.    [SAXE-MKnnNOBN.] 

HILDESHEIM,  a  landdrostei,  or  province,  of  Hanover,  consisting 
cf  the  principality  of  Hildesheim,  which  forms  the  most  southern 
part  of  Hanover  proper;  of  the  principalities  of  GK>ttingen  and  Qm- 
benhagen,  which  form  an  isolated  portion  of  Hanover  lying  between 
Brunswick,  Hesse-Cassel,  Prussian  Saxony,  and  Westphalia;  and  of 
the  county  of  Hohnstein,  another  isolated  district  which  lies  south- 
east of  the  preceding,  and  extends  southward  from  the  Brunswick 
circle  of  Blankenburg  into  the  Erfurt  division  of  Prussian  Saxony. 
The  total  area  of  the  province  of  Hildesheim  is  1717  square  miles  : 
the  population  according  to  the  census  of  1852  was  367,883,  of  whom 
296,734  were  Lutherans,  7627  Calvinists,  60,302  Catholics,  197  unde- 
fined Christians,  and  8023  Jews. 

1.  In  the  south  of  the  principality  of  BUdeshem  the  surface  is 
traversed  by  branches  of  the  Harz.  The  soil  is  stony  and  not  gene- 
nlly  fertile.  In  the  centre  and  north  the  surface  is  undulating,  and 
the  soil  rich  and  fertile.  The  prinoipal  rivers  are  the  Innerste,  Leine, 
Ocker,  Ecker,  and  Fuhse.  The  climate  is  healthy.  The  agricultural 
products  are  com,  garden  vegetables,  fruity  flax,  hops,  and  timber: 
the  mineral  products  are  iron,  coal,  and  salt.  Linen  is  the  principal 
manufacture.    The  area  of  the  principality  is  721  square  miles. 

The  principal  town  is  SUdeiteim,  the  capital,  which  stands  on  the 
Innerste,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  extent,  but  very  irregularly 
built  It  is  connected  by  railway  with  Hanover,  from  which  it  is 
24  miles  distant  to  the  south  of  south-east :  population,  14,000.  It  is 
divided  into  the  old  and  the  new  towns.  There  are  seven  gates ;  the 
ancient  ramparts  have  been  levelled  and  converted  into  public  walks. 
The  town  gives  title  to  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  but  moat  of  the 
inhnbitants  are  Lutherans.     The  cathedral,  founded  in  818  by  Louis 
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the  Pious,  has  10  altars,  very  fine  paintings  on  glass,  magnificent 
bronze  doors  covered  with  bas-reli^  and  numerous  antiquities, 
among  which  is  a  pillar  of  greenish  marble,  said  to  have  been  a  Saxon 
idol,  which  now  supports  an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  There  are 
8  other  Catholic  and  8  Lutheran  churches,  several  hospitals,  2  gym- 
nasia, and  a  well-regulated  pooi^house  in  the  town.  Chdar,  on  the 
Gose,  a  feeder  of  the  Ocker,  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Rammels- 
berg,  a  northern  spur  of  the  Harz,  famous  for  its  lead  and  copper 
mines ;  the  town,  which  was  once  a  free  imperial  city  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  emperors  of  Oermnny,  has  7500  inhabitants,  and  is 
interesting  for  the  remains  of  its  ancient  cathedral  (finished  in  1050, 
and  partially  demolished  in  1820),  and  of  an  imperial  palace,  now  a 
com  magazine;  its  principal  manufactures  are  beer,  spirits,  vitriol, 
hardware,  carpets,  leather,  Bhot>  ftc  Goslar  is  the  seat  of  the  mining 
board  and  of  the  com  depdt  for  the  Hanoverian  portion  of  the  Harz. 
Peine,  a  small  walled  town  N.  E.  of  Hildesheim,  stands  on  the 
Fuhse,  and  on  the  railway  firom  Hanover  to  Bmnswick,  and  has  8000 
inhabitants.  Among  the  other  towns  are  Bohenem  on  the  Nette,  a 
branch  of  the  Innerste ;  population,  2500 :  Alfeld  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Leine,  which  has  2600  inhabitants :  and  Eke,  a  few  miles  W.  of 
Hildesheim ;  population^  2000. 

2.  The  principality  of  O&ttingen  is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Brunswick, 
and  the  principality  of  Grabenhagen,  S.  and  W.  by  Prussian  Saxony, 
Hesse-Cassel,  and  Westphalia.  Its  area  is  about  646  square  miles. 
The  north-eastern  part  of  the  principality  is  covered  with  ofisets  of 
the  Harz,  and  the  south-western  part  between  the  Leine  and  the 
Weser,  by  the  Soiling  Mountains.  These  eminences  are  of  moderate 
height^  chiefly  of  bandtic  formation,  and  frequently  assume  conical 
fonns.  The  Weser,  which  is  formed  in  this  principality  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Werra  and  the  Fulda,  forms  part  of  the  western  boundary. 
The  Leine  drsdns  the  eastern  districts.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part 
stony,  except  in  the  river  valleys,  where  it  is  very  fertile ;  every  part 
capable  of  cultivation  is  tilled  with  care.  The  com  crops  are  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  consumption ;  potatoes  and  pulse  are  grown  in 
abundance;  other  crops  are  flax,  tobacco,  and  colza.  Cherries,  apples, 
and  plums  are  the  chief  fruits.  Sheep  are  reared  in  great  numbers 
on  the  natural  pastures.  The  minerals  of  the  principadity  comprise 
copper,  lead,  and  iron;  salt  and  alum  are  also  found.  Linen,  woollen 
doth,  glass,  paper,  and  iron  are  among  the  industrial  products.  Timber 
is  abundantiy  produced.  The  navigable  river  Weser,  the  high-road 
from  Frankfurt«m-Main  through  Cassel,  Gottingen,  and  Hanover  to 
the  towns  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Baltic,  and  the  railway  from  Hanover 
through  Gottingen  to  Cassel  afford  great  facilities  for  commerce. 

O&Uingen,  the  capital  of  the  principality  and  the  seat  of  a  university, 
is  noticed  in  a  separate  article.  [QoTriKQEN.]  Among  the  other 
towns  we  notice  the  following  i^MUnden,  15  miles  S.W.  from  Got- 
tingen, is  built  in  the  fork  between  the  Werra  and  the  Fulda,  which 
here  unite  and  form  the  Weser.  It  is  surrotmded  by  walls  flanked 
with  towers,  and  has  above  4000  inhabitants.  Munden  is  the  meet 
commercial  place  in  the  principality.  The  river  trade  is  in  com,  timber, 
and  millstones,  and  employs  above  500  river  baiges,  plying  down  the 
Weser,  the  Werra,  and  the  Fulda  to  Bremen.  The  imports  consist 
chiefly  of  colonial  produce  and  French  wines  and  brandies.  Miinden 
has  also  a  very  important  linen  trade  and  market.  Tobacco  and 
earthenware  are  manufactured.  Nordheim,  12  miles  N.  from  Got- 
tingen, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ruhme  and  a  littie  above  its  junction 
with  the  Leine^  is  also  a  walled  town.  It  is  well-built,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  tobacco,  linen,  flannel,  and  hosiery:  population,  4100. 
Uelar,  a  small  fortified  town  15  mUes  N.W.  from  Gottingen,  is  built 
in  a  vedley  watered  by  the  Able,  a  feeder  of  the  Weser,  at  the  western 
base  of  tiie  Soiling  Motmtains,  and  has  iron-works,  manufactures  of 
linen  and  pipes,  bleachworks,  a  copper  foundry,  a  paper-mill,  and 
2300  inhabitants. 

8.  Qntbenhagen  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  notice.  [Grubenhageit.] 

4.  The  isolated  county  of  Hohrutein,  or  JEfohenstein,  has  an  area  of 
72  square  mile&  It  is  covered  by  the  Harz  Mountains,  except  towards 
the  south,  where  it  comprises  a  portion  of  the  Goldene-Aue.  The 
Goldene-Aue,  or  Golden  Vale,  watered  by  the  Helme  and  its  feeders, 
separates  the  region  of  the  Harz  from  the  offsets  of  the  Thuringer- 
wald,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Germany.  It  is 
chiefly  in  the  Prussian  govemment  of  Erfurt  The  small  part  of  it 
belonging  to  Hanover  is  very  fertile  in  com,  and  well  cultivated. 
The  mountains  are  covered  with  forests  or  with  pasture ;  cattie  are 
reared;  honey  and  game  abound.  Iron,  copper,  cobalt,  manganese, 
coal,  marble,  limestone,  &c.  are  among  the  minerals ;  but  iron-mines 
only  are  worked.  The  county  is  divided  into  two  districts,  named 
from  the  villages  of  Neuetadt  and  Il^dd,  which  have  under  1000 
inhabitants.  Near  Neustadt  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Hohnstein, 
from  which  the  ooimty  is  named. 

HILLAH.    [Babylon.] 

HILLSBOROUGH.    [Dowwshihb.] 

HIMA'LAYA  MOUNTAINS,  or  HIMMA^LEH  MOtTNTAlNS, 
form  the  boundary  of  Hindustan,  on  the  N.E.  and  N.,  and  of  the 
valley  of  Asam  on  the  N.  They  are  situated  between  27*  and  35* 
N.  lat,  73*  and  98'  E.  long.  The  most  westem  portion,  which  extends 
over  more  than  900  miles  rbetween  73"*  and  88''  E.  long.),  lies  in  a 
general  direction  from  nortn-west  to  south-east,  forming  a  slightly 
curved  line,  which  gradually  becomes  nearly  due  east    Between  88"* 
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and  98°  K  long,  the  mountains  nm  west  and  east^  extending  aboiit 
600  miles.  Its  breadth,  as  far  as  it  has  been  asoertainedi  varies 
between  80  and  120  miles.  The  whole  range  may  oocupy  a  surface 
of  150,000  square  miles. 

This  extensive  mountain  range  lies  between  a  low  and  level  plain^ 
drained  by  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmapiitra,  and  the  elevated  and 
partly  hUly  table-land  of  Tibet,  which  lies  to  the  north-east  and 
north  of  the  range.  The  plain  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaptitra,  at 
its  southern  extremity,  is  little  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  where  it 
ia  farthest  from  the  shore  its  elevation  does  not  much  exceed 
1000  feet.  The  table-land  of  Tibet,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  rises  to 
an  elevation  of  more  than  10,000  feet  The  Himalaya  Mountains  rise 
far  above  the  level  of  the  table-land  of  Tibet,  and  where  they  are 
contiguous  to  it  they  constitute  an  uninterrupted  range,  covered  with 
snow  in  its  whole  extent,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  mountain 
passes,  which  are  partly  free  from  snow  during  the  hottest  months. 
In  the  middle  region  of  the  Himalayas  the  surface  varies  consider- 
ably. The  mountains  terminate  on  the  plain  of  the  Ganges,  in  a 
wall-like  range  from  4000  to  5000  feet  high,  which  however  is 
frequently  broken  by  gaps  through  which  the  rivers  escax>e  that  carry 
off  the  water  collected  in  the  interior  of  the  noountain  region. 

The  most  north-western  extremity  of  the  Himalayas,  called  the 
Gooseie  Mountains,  a  high  snow-topped  range,  protrudes  into  the 
most  northern  bend  of  the  river  Indus,  and  skirts  its  banks  as  far 
south  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Attock.  This  range  is  separated  from 
the  great  mountain  range  of  Cabul,  called  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  by  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Indus.    This  valley  is  about  60  miles  in  length. 

The  river  Sutlej,  an  affluent  of  the  Indus,  originates  on  the  ^ble- 
land  of  Tibet,  and  crosses  the  Himalaya  range  between  31  "^  and  82'* 
N.  lat.  in  its  winding  course  from  east  to  west  That  portion  of  the 
mountains  which  lies  between  the  valleys  of  the  Indus  and  Sutlej, 
incloses  the  valley  of  Cashmere  on  the  noi*th.  On  the  south,  between 
tibe  upper  course  of  the  Chenaub  and  the  Sutlej,  it  incloses  the 
valleys  of  the  Ravee,  the  Beas,  and  others,  which  are  probably 
between  5000  and  7000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Twelve  mountain  passes  connect  the  valley  of  Cashmere  with  the 
ac^acent  countries,  among  which  the  most  frequented  are  the 
Kandaiball  Pass,  to  the  east,  near  84"*  20'  N.  hit,  to  Leh,  or  Ladak, 
on  the  table-land  of  Tibet ;  the  Sagam  Pass,  to  tlxe  south-east,  from 
Islamabad  in  Cashmere  to  Kishtewar  on  the  Chenaub;  and  the 
BarramuUa  Pass  to  the  south-west,  running  along  the  course  of  the 
river  Jelum  to  Mozufferabad  and  Attock.  At  the  western  extremity 
of  this  range,  where  the  offsets  of  the  Gooseie  Mountains  approach 
the  Indus  south  of  Attock,  extensive  layers  of  rook-salt  occur,  which 
are  worked  to  a  great  extent  The  other  natural  riches  of  this 
portion  of  the  Himfdayas  are  best  known  in  the  valley  of  Casbmbbe. 

The  central  part  of  the  Himalayas,  or  that  which  extends  between 
the  valley  of  the  Sutlej  and  Bootan  (from  77**  to  88"*  £.  long.),  is 
about  100  miles  across,  and  ia  composed  of  enormous  mountain  masses, 
which  protrude  from  the  principal  range.  These  masses  contain  between 
them  a  few  transverse  narrow  valleys  or  ravines.  Such  protruding 
masses,  rising  to  between  18,000  feet  and  20,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
extend  from  the  valley  of  the  Sutlej  to  the  Jumna  and  the  Bhaghiratee. 
Farther  east  lie  the  mountain  masses  of  Gurwal,  which,  with  their 
extensive  snow-fields  and  numerous  peaks,  several  of  which  rise  to 
more  than  20,000  feet,  fill  up  the  country  between  the  two  principal 
branches  of  the  Ganges,  the  Bhaghiratee,  and  the  Alakananda.  Still 
farther  east  is  the  great  mass  of  the  Jawahir,  which  in  ita  most 
elevated  summit  rises  to  24,238  feet,  and  is  surrounded  by  other  peaks 
not  much  inferior  in  elevation.  To  the  east  of  the  upper  branches  of 
the  river  Gk)gra  lies  an  extensive  mountain  region,  of  which  we 
hardly  know  anything  else  than  that  it  is  covered  with  very  high 
mountains,  and  partly  with  snow.  It  extends  to  the  Dhawalaghiri 
range,  which  occupies  the  space  between  28'  30'  and  29*  N.  lat.,  83* 
and  84**  E.  long.,  and  is  traversed  by  the  principal  source  of  the  Gun- 
duck.  Its  highest  summit,  called  Ghosa  Cotee,  attains  an  elevation 
of  27,600  feet  above  the  sea,  the  highest  known  land  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  Contiguous  to  the  Dhawalaghiri  Mountains  on  the 
east  is  Uie  great  mass  of  the  Kinchinjungu  Mountains,  whose  highest 
pinnacle  rises  to  28,178  feet  These  extensive  masses  terminate 
north-west  of  Khatmandu  on  the  banks  of  the  Bori  Gandaki.  The 
space  between  the  Bori  Gandaki  and  the  Arun,  an  affluent  of  the 
Coosy,  is  mainly  occupied  by  the  Salpoo  range,  which  contains  two 
summits  exceeeding  24,000  ^t  in  height^  and  many  others  nearly 
as  high. 

The  enormous  mountain  masses  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
long  but  veiy  narrow  valleys,  which  descend  towards  the  south  and 
souUx-wcst  with  rather  steep  slopes,  especially  in  their  higher  parts. 
During  the  summer  these  upper  valleys  are  covered  with  a  vigoroiis 
vegetation,  and  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  valleys  as 
pasture-ground;  but  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  they  are 
buried  in  snow,  and  uninhabited.  Through  these  valleys  lie  the  few 
roads  by  whidi  the  plaia  of  the  Ganges  communicatee  with  the 
countries  on  the  table-land  of  Tibet  The  most  northern  of  these 
roads  follows  the  vaUey  of  the  Sutlej.  At  Shipkee,  where  it  issues 
on  the  table-land,  the  road  is  10,484  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Other  mountain  passes,  or  ghauts,  are  at  their  highest  parts  from 
16.000  to  I81OOO  feet  above  the  sea-leveL    Nearly  all  the  passes  are 


too  steep  and  high  for  any  beasts  of  burvlen,  except  sheep,  which  in 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  are  used  for  the  transport  of  merchandise. 

The  high  mountain  masses  advance  so  far  from  the  principal  range 
into  the  interior  of  the  mountain  region,  as  to  occupy  more  than 
one-third  of  it,  when  they  descend  with  a  rapid  declivity.  The 
general  elevation  of  the  lower  portion  may  be  between  4000  and 
5000  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  hill  sides,  and  in  the  valleys  of  theae 
mountainous  districts,  between  29**  and  30**  N.  lat,  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  tea  is  carried  on.  The  Indian  government  has 
authorised  an  outlay  of  10,000/.  a  year  upon  the  tea-culture.  Inferior 
kinds  are  carried  through  the  passes,  and  compete  with  the  Chinese 
teas  in  Tibet  The  superior  kinds  are  sold  in  Hindustan,  and  some 
portions  have  been  sent  to  England.  The  usual  varieties  of  black 
and  g^reen  tea  are  cultivated,  but  the  colouring  of  the  green  kiiuld, 
which  is  practised  in  China,  is  not  permitted  by  the  Company's 
manager.  Almorah,  the  capital  of  Kumaon,  on  the  river  Koaila,  aud 
only  15  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  mountain 
region,  is  5485  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Only  the  valleys  which  are 
drained  by  the  Bhaghiratee  and  Alakananda  sink  considerably  below 
this  level,  Tiri,  on  the  Bhaghiratee,  being  2272  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  Sireenuggur,  on  the  Alakananda,  1800  feet  The  surfioce  of  this 
portion  of  the  mountain  region  is  extremely  uneven ;  the  more  elevated 
summits  are  not  numerous,  and  are  considerably  below  the  snow-line, 
as  they  generally  do  not  rise  above  8000  or  9000  feet  The  tract 
between  the  upper  branches  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Sutlej  is  much 
more  mountainous,  and  several  of  the  summits  attain  the  anow-line. 
The  difficulty  which  the  general  xmevenness  of  this  tract  presents 
to  an  easy  ooi^munication  between  the  iiihabited  places,  explains  tba 
oircumstfioioe  of  there  being  in  it  a  great  number  of  sovereigns  whoae 
dominion  frequently  extends  only  over  a  few  villages.  The  remainder 
of  this  lower  portion  of  the  Himalaya  range  contains  more  cultivable 
land  than  is  generally  foimd  in  mountain  regions,  and  is  also  pretty 
well  inhabited,  though  the  villages  are  mostly  very  small. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  that  portion  which  belongs  to  the  British, 
or  is  under  then:  protection,  is  unknown ;  but  Kepaul  contains,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Francis  Hamilton,  rich  mines  of  copper,  iron,  lead,  and 
sulphur. 

In  such  a  mountainous  country  the  climate  must  of  ooiuse  vary 
extremely.*  The  snow-line  occurs  on  the  north-eastern  declivity  at 
about  16,600  feet;  on  the  south-western  declivity  it  occurs  at  12,500 
feet  above  the  sea-leveL  It  follows  that  the  vegetation  must  be 
different  at  the  same  elevation  on  the  two  sides. 

The  portion  of  the  Himalaya  between  the  SuUej  and  Bootan  is  in 
part  immediately  subject  to  the  British  or  under  their  protectioo, 
and  partly  subject  to  the  independent  Raja  of  NepauL  About  one- 
half  of  the  country  between  the  Sutlej  and  Kali  Gogra  is  governed  by 
about  30  nyas  under  British  protection,  and  the  other  half  constitutes 
the  British  province  of  Kumaon.  The  province  of  Kumaon  is  annexed 
to  the  sub-presidency  of  the  North- West  Provinces.  The  oountries 
within  the  Himalaya  range,  extending  fVom  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
Kali  Gogra  to  the  boundary  of  Bootan,  are  subject  to  the  independent 
Raja  of  Nepaul,  except  a  very  small  portion  contiguous  to  Bootan, 
wMch  is  possessed  by  the  Raja  of  Sikim,  an  ally'  of  the  British,  who 
resides  in  the  town  of  Sikim. 

With  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Himalaya  range,  extending  finom 
the  western  boundary  of  Bootan  to  the  sources  of  ike  Brahmaputra 
River,  we  are  only  acquainted  as  far  as  it  is  contiguous  to  the  road 
which  leads  from  the  plain  of  the  Ganges  through  Taasisudon,  the 
capital  of  Bootan,  to  the  table-land  of  Tibet  When  seen  fi*om  the 
valley  of  Asam  it  does  not  appear  to  rise  to  the  snow-line  west  of 
92°  E.  long. ;  but  between  92"*  and  98''  £.  long.,  extensive  ranges  are 
risible,  wluch  rise  above  the  snow-line. 

The  word  Himdlaya  is  a  Sanscrit  word,  compounded  of  'hima,' 
cold,  or  frost,  or  snow,  and  '  alaya,'  abode.  (Wilson's  '  Sanscrit 
Diet')  The  resemblance  of  the  first  part  of  the  compound  to  the 
Greek  'cheima'  (x<</m)  And  the  Latin  *hiems,'  is  obrious;  the  Greek 
and  Roman  geographers  were  acquainted  with  this  enormous  mountain 
range  under  the  general  name  of  Imaus  or  Emodus,  though  their 
limited  geographic  knowledge  does  not  allow  us  to  assume  that 
their  term  Imaus  comprehended  so  much  as  the  word  Himalaya.  It 
waa  known,  to  Pliny  that  the  word  'Imaus'  signified,  "in  the 
language  of  the  natives,  snowy."  (vi.  17.) 

(Hodgson,  Webb,  Herbert^  Wilcox,  and  Traill,  in  AtiaUc  Retearchet; 
Webb  and  Hugel,  in  Zondon  Oeographical  Journal ;  Fraser,  Journal 
of  a  Towr  through  Part  of  the  Snowy  Range  of  the  Bimala 
ifotmtaint;  Mundy,  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  India;  Johnson,  Jowmal 
through  the  Mimaleh  Mountaim;  Archer,  Tour  in  Upper  India/ 
Ritter,  Erdkwnde  IL  wnd  III, ;  Bei^ghaus,  Karte  von  Assam  und 
Spezialkarte  vom  Eimalaya  in  Kumaon,  QurhwU,  Sirmur,  d;c; 
Parliamentary  Papert,  &o.) 

HPMERA,  an  ancient  Greek  city  on  the  north  ooaat  of  Sicily,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Himera,  waa  founded  (&a  648)  by  the 
Zanclssans  of  Mylss  in  Sicily.  (Strab.,  vi  272.)  The  application  of 
Terillus,  tyrant  of  Himera,  expelled  by  Theron  of  Agrigentum  to  the 
Carthaginians  for  aid,  gave  that  people  a  pretext  for  invading  Sicily 
B.a  480.  Theron  defended  Himera  against  Hamiloar  at  the  head  of 
300,000  Carthaginian  troops,  until  Gelon  of  Syracuse  arrived  with  aid 
and  with  far  biferior  forcea  fought  the  great  battie  <d  Himera,  in 
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which  the  Greeks  were  entirely  TiotoriooB.  This  battle  was  con- 
temporary with  (tradition  said  it  was  fought  on  the  same  day  as) 
the  battle  of  Salamis.  In  the  Athenian  ix^vasion  of  Sicily  the 
Himennns  took  the  part  of  Syracuse.  After  existing  as  a  flounshing 
town  for  240  years,  it  was  totidly  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  B.a 
4 OS,  and  its  ornaments  carried  off  The  inhabitants  who  survived  this 
calamity  established  themselves  at  TkermcB^  not  ftr  from  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town  (Cicero, '  In  Verr./  ii  86),  and  enriched  their  new  abode 
with  such  works  of  art  ^  they  had  saved  from  the  wreck.  Upon 
the  capture  of  Carthage,  Scipio  restored  to  the  people  of  Thermsd,  of 
Gela,  and  other  Sicilian  towns,  those  monuments  of  art  of  which  tliey 
had  respectively  been  plundered  in  their  wan  with  Carthage.  ('  In 
Yerr.,'  iv.  38.)  Thermte  derived  its  name  from  its  hot  springs,  which 
still  remain.  It  was  a  flourishing  place  under  4he  empire,  and 
received  a  colony  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  site  of  Thermsd  is 
occapicd  by  the  modem  town  of  Termini,  in  which  are  numerous 
Roman  remains.  Termini  is  about  8  miles  W.  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Flume  Qrande,  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Himera.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Flume  (Grande  there  are  no  ruins,  but  many  ancient 
relics,  such  as  vases,  bronzes,  &c,  and  numerous  sepulchres  have  been 
discovered — strong  presumptive  evidence  that  Himera  stood  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  not  as  some  say  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Fiume  di  Termini,  opposite  Termini,  where  no  remains  have  been 
found.    Himera  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Stesichorus. 


Coin  of  Himera. 
British  Moaeom.    Actual  size.    SUrer.    Weight,  265}  grains. 

HINCKLET,  Leicestershire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Hinckley,  is  situated  on  the  Chester  and 
Liverpool  high  road,  in  52^  88'  N.  lat.,  1'  21'  W.  long.,  distant 
13  mUes  S.W.  from  Leicester,  and  99  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London. 
The  populatiou  of  the  town  of  Hinckley  in  1851  was  6111.  The 
living  is  a  -vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester  and  diocese  of 
Peterborough.  Hinckley  Poor-Law  Union  contains  14  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  27,415  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  16,560. 

The  parish  church  of  Hinckley,  supposed  to  have  been  bmlt  in  the 
rei2:n  of  Edward  IIL,  is  a  commodious  structure,  with  a  beautiful  old 
oak  root  Trinity  church  is  a  new  building.  The  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, Wesleyan  Methodists,  Quakers,  Roman  CathoUcs,  and 
Unitarians  have  places  of  worship  in  the  tovra.  There  are  in  Hinckley 
a  Free  school,  a  Green-Coat  school,  a  school  supported  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  an  Infant  school ;  baths  and  washhouses ;  and  a  savings 
bank.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  A  coimty  court  is  held.  The 
market^ay  is  Monday :  foirs  are  held  five  times  in  the  year.  Cotton 
and  woollen  hosiery  is  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  town. 

HINDIA-    [Cakdkish.] 

HINDLEY.    [Lakoashirb.] 

HINDON.      [WiLTSHIRB.] 

HINDOO-COOSH.    [Afghanistan.] 

HINDUSTAN,  that  is,  in  the  Persian  language,  the  ooontry  of  the 
Hindus,  or  Hindoos,  is  the  name  which  has  been  adopted  by 
geographers  to  designate  that  part  of  India,  or  the  East  Indies,  which 
was  formerly  called  the  Peninsula  within  the  Ghmges,  and  which 
extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  As  the 
long  declivity  of  this  extensive  mountain  chain  slopes  towards  the 
plains  of  Hindustan,  the  Himalaya  Mountains  are  properly  included 
in  Hindustan.  The  seas  which  surround  Hindustan  on  the  south- 
east, south,  and  west,  and  the  mountains  which  inclose  it  on  the 
north-west  and  north-east,  mark  distinctly  its  boundary  on  these 
sideii.  On  the  east,  where  the  valleys  traversed  by  the  Brahmaptitra 
and  the  Soormah  open  into  the  plains  of  Bengal,  the  boundary-line  is 
uncertain;  but  we  may  fix  it  at  92°  80'  E.  long.  Within  these 
boundaries  Hindustan  extends  ftom  Cape  Comorin,  8"  4'  N.  lat.,  to 
Attock  on  the  Indus,  84*  N.  lat.,  and  from  Cape  Monze,  west  of 
thn  delta  of  the  Indus,  67"  30'  to  92"  80'  B.  long.  Its  length 
from  north  to  south  is  about  1800  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
Ktween  Cape  Monze  and  Silhet,  along  the  parallel  of  25''  N.  lat.,  is 
about  1500  miles.  The  area  is  about  1,800,000  square  miles,  or  more 
than  ten  times  the  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  coast-line  of  Hindustan  amounts,  according  to  a  rough  calcu- 
lation, to  about  8280  miles,  of  which  1880  miles  are  washed  by  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  1290  miles  by  the  Bay  of  Bengnl ;  about  160  miles, 
or  somewhat  more,  extend  along  the  Qulf  of  Manaar  and  the  Falk 
Strait  Beginning  with  the  innermost  comer  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
at  Chittagong,  the  coast  for  'about  820  miles  is  traversed  by  the 
numerous  mouths  of  the  Qanges,  all  of  which  are  navigable  either  for 


small  or  lai^e  vessels.  Oontiguons  to  the  Hoogly  branch  of  the 
Qanges  is  the  open  Bay  of  Balasore,  with  a  coast  of  120  milea^ 
terminating  at  Cape  Palmyras.  From  this  point  the  coast  stretches 
in  a  south-west  direction  to  the  month  of  the  Kistna  for  about  420 
miles,  and  is  without  harbours,  except  that  of  Coringa,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Qodavery.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Eistqa  to  Cape 
Calymere,  an  extent  of  about  430  miles,  no  harbour  occurs,  even  for 
vessels  of  moderate  size.  Between  (>ipe  Calymere  and  Cape  Comorin, 
about  160  miles,  there  is  only  the  small  harbour  of  Tuticorin.  The 
coast,  which  stretches  north-north-west^  and  afterwards  nearly  north, 
between  Cape  Comorin  and  the  innermost  comer  of  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay,  a  distance  of  about  1150  miles,  contains  a  gi^at  number  of 
small  and  several  very  good  and  safe  harbours.  The  coast-line  of  the 
peninsula  of  Gujerat,  which  is  about  880  miles  in  extent,  has  several 
harbours  for  vessels  of  moderate  size.  The  coast-line  of  the  island 
of  Cutch  extends  about  150  miles.  The  coast  intersected  by  the 
several  mouths  of  the  Indus  extends  as  far  as  Cape  Monze,  about 
150  miles,  but  it  cannot  be  approached  by  vessels  of  more  than 
50  tons  burden,  except  at  the  harbour  of  Curache,  which  admits 
vessels  of  moderate  size. 

Following  what  may  be  called  the  natural  divisions  of  Hindustan, 
we  shall  distribute  our  description  of  it  under  the  following  heads : 
—1,  Southern  region,  comprehending  the  southern  extremity  as 
far  north  as  the-  Gap  of  Coimbatore ;  2,  the  Deocan,  which  extends 
to  the  river  Norbudda;  8,  Mountain  region  of  North  Hindustan, 
comprehending  the  terraces  north  of  the  Nerbudda,  together  with 
the  peninsulas  of  Gujerat  and  Cutch ;  4,  the  Plain  of  the  Ganges ; 
and  5,  the  Plain  of  the  Indus.  To  these  may  be  added,  as  a  sixth 
natural  division,  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  [Himalaya  Mountains.] 

L  The  Southern  Region. — The  narrow  sea  which  separates  Hindustan 
from  the  island  of  Ceylon  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  islands  and 
sand-banks  called  Adam's  Bridge.  [Adam's  Bridqe.]  The  island  of 
Rameserum  is  low,  sandy,  and  not  cultivated,  but  celebrated  for  its 
great  pagoda,  the  extent  and  splendour  of  which  have  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  many  travellers ;  it  is  still  visited  by  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  Hindustan.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the  island  is  a 
small  place  called  Paumbei^  where  travellers  cross  the  Paumben 
Passage  to  the  continent  It  is  about  a  mile  wide,  and  has  6  feet  of 
water  at  high  tide.  The  coast  from  Point  Calymere  to  Cape  Comorin 
is  low  and  sandy,  but  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea  some  sand- 
hills occur,  between  and  behind  which  are  numerous  salt  swamps  and 
lagoons.  Behind  them  the  country  rises  very  slowly  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  on  the  west,  a  distance  of  from  40  to  60  miles.  This 
tract  is  well  supplied  with  water,  numerous  small  rivers  descending 
from  the  mountains,  and  supplying  plentiful  means  of  irrigation.  It 
is  accordingly  well  cultivated  and  presents  a  succession  of  rice-fields 
and  palm-groves.  Among  its  rivers  the  chief  is  the  Vaygaroo,  which 
passes  near  the  town  of  Madura,  and  falls  into  the  sea  not  far  from 
the  Paumben  Passage.    [Caenatio.] 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  tne  plain  may  be  about  800  fSset 
above  the  sea.  Of  the  mountain  regions  which  border  on  it  on  the 
west  little  is  known,  except  that  between  9*  10'  and  10**  20'  N.  lat, 
they  occupy  a  considerable  surfiM>e,  and  some  of  their  ridges  rise  to 
a  height  of  7000  or  8000  feet  This  isolated  mountain  region  there- 
fore may  be  considered  as  the  highest  land  in  Hindustan,  south  of 
the  Himalaya  range.  The  Aligherry  Mountains,  south-west  of 
Madura,  another  ofifset  of  the  same  stock,  rise  to  4200  feet  South  of 
9"*  N.  lat  the  mountain  mass  runs  southward  in  one  single  range, 
which  is  lower,  but  continues  at  a  considerable  elevation  to  a  distance 
of  about  20  miles  from  Cape  Comorin,  where  it  suddenly  lowers  about 
2000  feet.  The  remainder  is  a  low  ridge  of  granite  overgrown  with 
thick  forests.  Two  passes  are  at  present  known  to  exist  across  these 
mountains.  The  northern,  called  the  Ariangawal  Ghaut,  occurs  near 
9°  N.  lat,  and  leads  from  Tiunevelly  on  the  east  to  Quilon  on  the 
west,  through  Cotallum.  The  southem,the  Amboli  Ghaut»  lies  about 
20  miles  from  Cape  Comorin.  The  country  which  lies  to  the  west  of 
the  mountains  exhibits  a  much  more  diversified  surface  than  that  to 
the  east  of  them.  Numerous  offsets  consisting  only  of  low  hills 
advance  towards  the  coast  and  leave  a  level  tract  along  the  sea  some 
miles  broad.  This  tract  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  lakes,  which 
extend  from  Trivandrum  to  Cochin.  The  low  country  which  extends 
east  of  the  lakes  some  miles  inland,  is  in  many  placeft  swampy,  and 
used  as  pasture-ground  in  the  dry  season,  or  covered  with  jungle  and 
forest-trees;  but  the  higher  tracts  produce  rice  and  other  grain  in 
abundance.  These  tracts  are  mostiy  uninhabited.  The  vUlages  are 
built  farther  inland  on  -the  low  ranges  of  the  hills,  where  they  are 
surrounded  by  extensive  plantations  of  palms,  plantains,  and  mangoes. 
Still  farther  inland  the  mountains  rise  with  a  steep  ascent,  and  are 
covered  with  forests,  especially  of  teak.  A  very  heavy  surf  always 
runs  along  this  coast,  and  renders  landing  difficult 

The  southem  part  of  this  tract  belongs  to  the  Raja  of  Travancore, 
and  is  about  seven-eighths  of  the  whole ;  the  northern  part  belongs  to 
the  Raja*  of  Cochin.  IWrond;'wm,  the  capital  of  Travancore,  a  few 
miles  difltant  from  the  sea,  is  a  large  and  well-peopled  place,  with  a 
castle.  Anjengo  is  a  small  harbour.  Quilon  has  a  small  harbour,  but 
a  considerable  population.     [Coohin.] 

The  Gap  of  Coimbatore  or  Ponany,  which  extends  between  10*  40' 
and  11*  N.  lat,  is  a  long  valley,  which  unites  the  wile  plaius  of  the 
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lower  Gaveiy  with  the  level  coast  of  Malabar.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  town  of  Coimbatorei  which  lies  near  its  eastern  extremity,  but 
outside  of  it,  or  from  the  river  Ponanv,  which  drains  it  in  all  its  length. 
The  town  of  Pcnamiy  stands  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  has  a 
good  harbour,  and  a  population  of  about  10,000.  It  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable commerce  with  the  towns  along  the  Malabar  ooast^  Arabia^ 
and  Bengal    [Codibatobe.] 

II.  Tha  Decean, — This  term  was  originally  applied  to  the  whole 
peninsula  south  of  the  river  Nerbudda,  including  also  the  country 
south  of  the  Qap  df  Coimbatore.  [Dbcoan.]  We  here  apply  it,  in  a 
geographical  view,  to  the  peninsula  north  of  the  Qap  of  Coimbatore, 
and  we  fix  its  northern  boundary  at  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  and 
carry  it  thence  eastward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Balasore,  on  the 
Gulf  of  BengaL  This  boundary-line  runs  across  the  whole  peninsula 
between  21  **  and  23^  N.  kt. 

The  interior  and  by  fax  the  greater  part  of  this  extensive  region  is 
an  elevated  table-land,  which  is  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  low  plains 
extending  to  the  sea-shore.  The  edges  of  the  table-land  are  raised 
above  the  surfoce  of  the  table-land  itself,  and  appear  in  the  form  of 
mountains  or  high  hills^  and  the  descent  from  them  to  the  low  plains 
on  the  sea-fihore  is  steep,  and  full  of  impediments  to  communication. 
The  table-land  extends  from  about  12**  to  21''  N.  lat  Between  12'* 
and  16^  its  average  breadth  probably  does  not  exceed  160  miles,  but 
north  of  16**  it  widens  gradually  to  400  miles.  By  the  natives  it  Is 
called  Bala-Ghaut,  or  the  country  above  the  Qhauts;  and  the  low 
plains  of  the  coast  are  named  Payan-Ghaut,  or  the  country  below  the 
Ghauts.  The  name  Ghaut  properly  signifies  a  narrow  pass  throu^ 
mountains,  but  is  also  applied  to  the  mountain-ranges  in  which  those 
passes  occur.  The  wotcI  is  a  form  of  the  Sanscrit, '  gati,'  a  way  or 
path.  The  elevation  of  this  table-land  varies.  The  country  south  of 
16**  N.  lat,  which  is  called  the  table-land  of  Mysore,  is  the  highest 
part,  and  it  is  higher  towards  the  east  than  towards  the  west  Ban- 
galore is  8026  feet  above  the  sea.  North  of  16*"  N.  lat,  the  table-land 
descends,  and  the  greatest  depression  seems  to  occur  between  16'' 
and  17*"  N.  lat,  in  the  region  drained  by  the  Eistna  and  its  tributaries, 
where  the  elevation  is  only  about  1200  feet  Farther  north  it  again 
rises  higher,  and  the  western  and  higher  districts,  as  far  as  77''  E.  long., 
vary  between  2000  and  2600  feet  But  east  of  77"  its  slope^  which  is 
mostly  to  the  south-east  or  south,  is  more  rapid,  and  the  elevation 
becomes  less  than  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  surfietce  of  this  table- 
land is  a  level  plain,  on  which  hills  rise  here  and  there  in  a  conical 
form,  from  800  to  900  feet  above  their  base.-  Towards  the  mountains 
which  constitute  the  western  edge  of  the  table-land  the  surface  is 
much  more  uneven.  Numerous  short  spurs  branch  off  from  the 
mountains  and  advance  about  80  or  36  miles  into  the  plain.  The 
isolated  hills,  as  well  as  these  spurs,  are  of  very  steep  ascent,  and  on 
them  are  built  the  numerous  strong  fortresses  called  droogs,  or  hill- 
forts,  now  mostly  going  rapidly  to  deoay. 

Here,  as  in  other  countries  between  the  tropics,  the  year  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  a  rainy  and  a  dry  season.  The  rainy  season  occurs 
during  the  south-west  monsoon,  commencing  in  May,  when  only  mntL}] 
showers  faU.  In  June  or  July  they  become  more  regular  and  con- 
tinuous, and  they  last  till  October.  But  the  quantity  of  rain  is  not 
great,  being  estimated  to  amount  only  to  20  or  26  inches  annually ; 
whilst  on  the  western  coast  it  is  116  inches,  and  on  the  eastern  46 
inches.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  higher  districts  of  the 
table-land  seems  to  be  nearly  10  degrees  less  than  at  Madras ;  it  is 
stated  to  be  at  Darwar  76**  Fahr.  and  at  Madras  84°  Fahr. 

The  table-land  is  destitute  of  trees  so  for  as  the  pUin  extends.  On 
the  low  spurs  of  the  Western  Ghauts  and  in  the  valleys  between  them 
the  country  is  wooded,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  most  southern 
comer  along  the  river  Cavery.  On  the  whole  surface  of  the  table-land 
a  black  soil  prevails,  which  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  cotton.  The 
hills  which  rise  on  the  table-land  are  bare  and  sterile,  as  are  most  of 
the  small  valleys  between  them,  but  some  of  the  valleys  are  very 
fertile.  The  northern  districts  of  the  table-land  are  less  fertile  thi^Ti 
the  southern,  and  vast  tracts  without  cidtivation  frequently  occur 
there.  During  the  rainy  season  and  the  cool  months  which  immedi- 
ately follow,  t^  oount^  is  covered  with  a  fine  sward  of  grass,  and 
much  of  it  is  cultivated  or  planted ;  but  towards  the  spring  the  plains 
lose  their  verdure,  and  their  surface  becomes  a  brown  level,  intersected 
by  numerous  deep  rents.  Clouds  of  dust  are  raised  by  the  dry  winds, 
*  and  the  heat  is  excessive.  The  rivers  flow  slowly  in  their  deep  beds, 
and  all  the  smaller  streams  dry  up.  The  cultivation  of  rioe  is  only 
carried  on  where  there  are  ai'tificial  means  of  irrigation ;  tanks  for 
this  purpose  are  numerous  in  some  places.  The  number  of  other 
grains,  plants,  and  fruits  is  very  great 

By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  this  table-land  is  still  under  the  sway 
either  of  Hindoo  or  of  Mohammedan  princes^ 

1.  The  most  southern  part  is  the  kingdom  of  Mysore,  governed  by 
a  Hmdoo  prince.  The  capital  is  Mysore,  south  of  Seringapatam. 
Mysore  U  situated  in  12*  19'  N.  lat,  76°  42'  E.  long.  It  occupies  a 
large  space  of  ground,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  wall  The  streets  are  laid 
out  with  some  regard  to  regularity,  and  the  houses  are  intermingled 
with  temples  and  trees.  The  fort  is  separated  from  the  town  by  an 
esplanade,  and  besides  the  raja's  palace  contains  the  residences  of  the 
principal  merebnnts  and  bankers.  SeringapaSam,  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  prmcii^aUty  of  Mysore,  staudu  on  a  smaU  but  beautiful  and 


fertile  island  in  the  river  Cavery,  about  10  miles  N.  from  Mysore. 
The  fortress  is  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island.  The  streeti 
of  the  town  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty ;  but  there  are  sevenl 
palaces,  and  a  great  number  of  pagodas  and  mosques.  On  the  4th  of 
May,  1799,  the  fortress  of  Seringapatam  was  carried  by  assault  by  the 
BritUh  army,  and  Tippoo  Saib  himself  was  slain  while  fighting  with 
desperate  valour.  The  population  is  probably  under  10,000.  Besides 
these  there  are  two  other  large  towns  which  carry  on  a  considerable 
commerce,  Bangalobb  and  Bednobb. 

2.  The  territories  of  the  Nizam,  or  Raja,  of  Hydrabad,  or  Hyderabad, 
a  Mohammedan  prince,  occupy  the  centre  of  Uxe  northern  portion  of 
the  table-land.  The  capital  is  Mydrabad,  a  large  town,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  120,000.  It  is  noted  for  its  extensive  traffic  in  diamonds. 
In  its  neighbourhood  is  Goloonda,  a  fortress  on  a  high  hill,  from  which 
the  whole  country  onoe  received  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Golconda. 
Other  remarkable  places  are — Beder,  a  commereial  tovm,  situated  on 
one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  table-land;  AuRUNQAfijiD, 
DowLETABAD,  and  Eloba. 

8.  The  possessions  of  the  Raja  of  Berar,  or  Kaja  of  Nagpoor,  extend 
to  the  east  of  Goloonda.  Nagpoor  was  formerly  included  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Berar,  but  is  now  in  the  adjoining  province  of  Gundwana,  of 
which  the  city  of  Noffpoi^r  is  the  capital.  BUicApoor  is  the  capital  of 
Berar.  The  palace  and  seat  of  government  of  the  Raja  of  Beiar  ia  at 
Nagpoor,  and  hence  he  is  as  frequently  styled  the  Raja  of  Nagpoor 
as  the  Raja  of  Berar.  The  state  of  Berar,  or  Nagpoor,  is  one  of  those 
over  which  the  British  hold  full  political  sway,  with  right  of  inter- 
ference in  case  of  mismanagement  of  the  public  revenue ;  and  thej 
have  a  political  agent  resident  at  Nagpoor.  That  portion  of  Berar 
which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  river  Wurdah  is  included  in  the  territory 
of  the  Nizam  of  Hydrabad ;  and  the  title  of  Raja  of  Nagpoor  is  con- 
sequently now  perhaps  a  more  appropriate  title  than  Raja  of  Berar,  a 
large  portion  of  the  territory  of  Berar  having  been  transferred  to  the 
Nizam  after  the  termination  of  the  Mahratta  war.  The  capital, 
Nagpoor,  stands  in  21*  9'  N.  lat,  79°  10'  K  long.,  on  the  table-land, 
about  1100  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  about  seven  nules  in  circum- 
ference, but  is  of  a  very  irregular  form,  the  houses  being  placed  in  a 
straggling  manner.  The  palace  of  the  raja  is  a  large  brick  building. 
The  population  is  about  1 20,000.  The  prince  is  a  Hindoo  of  a  Mahratta 
fiunily.  Bfutar,  a  town  situated  in  19**  18'  N.  lat,  81*  56'  K  loqg., 
is  the  capital  of  the  dirtrict  of  Bustar  in  Gundwana.  The  district  of 
Buatar  is  occupied  by  a  branch  of  the  range  of  mountains  that  runs 
through  the  Circars  parallel  to  the  Bay  of  BengaL  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  country  consists  of  hills  covered  with  jungle  and  of 
unhealthy  morasses ;  the  remainder,  constituting  not  more  than  one- 
fifteenth  part  of  the  entire  area,  is'very  imperfectly  cultivated  by  the 
scanty  population,  who  live  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  subsist 
on  the  produce  of  the  chase.  The  principal  rivers  in  Bustar  are  the 
Indravati  and  the  Mahanuddy.  The  forests  yield  fine  teak  timber. 
The  inhabitants  are  among  the  most  ignorant  and  superstitious  in 
India.  The  zemindar,  or  Mat,  of  Bustar  pays  tribute  to  the  Raja  of 
Nagpoor. 

4.  The  territory  of  Sattara  extends  along  the  Western  Ghauts,  but 
reaches  far  into  the  table-land.  The  Raja  of  Sattara  was  deposed,  and 
died  at  the  latter  end  of  1849.  The  territory  is  at  present  included 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  SaUara,  the  capital,  stands  in  17"  40' 
N.  lat,  74*  8'  £.  long.,  75  miles  S.  from  Poona  in  a  stnught  line. 
It  is  a  small  town  on  a  rocky  and  precipitous  mountain,  with  a  stronj^ 
fortress  and  a  handsome  palace.    In  this  territory  is  the  ancient  town 

of  BSJAPOBE. 

5.  The  territory  of  the  Raja  of  Colapore  extends  likewise  along  the 
Western  Ghauts,  south  of  the  territories  of  the  Raja  of  Sattara.  The 
prince  1b  a  Hindoo.    The  capital  is  Colapobe. 

6.  The  English  possessions  are  partly  annexed  to  the  government 
of  Madras  and  partly  to  that  of  Bombay.  Only  the  Ceded  Districts, 
or  Balaghauts,  belong  to  Madras.  [Balaghauts.]  They  contain  the 
fortresses  of  Gtootydroog  and  Bellaty.  Two  districts  are  annexed  to 
the  presidency  of  Bombay,  namely,  Darwar  and  the  Deccan ;  the  fint 
lying  south  of  the  territories  of  the  rajas  of  Cokpore  and  Sattara,  and 
the  second  lying  north  of  it  In  Darwar  is  the  town  of  Dabwab,  and 
in  the  Deccan  are  the  towns  of  Ahicxdnuqoub  and  Poona.  Poona, 
in  18*  80'  N.  lat,  78*  52'  £.  long.,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Moola  and  Moota.  It  is  about  80  miles  S.E.  from  Bombaj, 
direct  distance.  Poona  is  a  handsome  city,  and  contains  a  population 
of  100,000.  The  British  have  a  cantonment  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Poona,  which  is  laid  out  in  wide  streets  and  well  arranged.  Near 
Poona  are  the  curious  cave-temples  of  Carlee,  and  the  town  of  Noitwde, 
which  has  27,000  inhabitants. 

Of  the  higher  lands  which  endrole  the  table-land  the  most  northern 
portion  is  the  elevated  table-land  of  Omercuntuc,  which  lies  between 
22*  and  23*  N.  kt,  80*  30'  and  82*  80'  E.  long.  It  rises  considerably 
above  the  surrounding  tracts,  but  its  elevation  is  not  known.  On  its 
esstem  declivity  rises  the  river  Sone,  and  the  Nerbudda  traverses  it 
in  its  length  from  east  to  west  until  it  leaves  it  near  Mundla.  The 
table-land  of  Omercuntuc  is  the  central  link  by  which  the  higher 
lands  of  the  Deccan  are  united  to  those  which  extend  to  the  north  of 
the  Nerbudda.  Below  Mundla  the  high  lands  contiguous  to  the 
table-land  extend  westward  on  both  aides  of  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Nerbudda  in  extensive  masses,  which  near  79*  E.  long,  take  the  foru 
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of  three  disiinct  rangea—the  Yindhya  Mountftina,  the  Sautpoora 
Mountains,  and  the  northern  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  the  DeccaD, 
which  has  no  general  name,  but  may  be  called  the  Northern  Qhauts. 
Between  these  three  ranges  lie  the  two  parallel  valleys  of  the  Nerbudda 
and  Tapty. 

The  Northern  Qhauts  begin  about  22''  N.  lat,  between  78*"  and  79" 
£.  long.,  with  the  high  lands  on  whose  eastern  declivity  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Wurdah,  an  affluent  of  the  Godavery,  and  on  whose 
western  declivity  those  of  the  Tapty,  rise.  These  mountain  masses 
have  probably  an  elevation  of  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  send  off  a 
very  distinct  and  elevated  range  westward  between  the  two  upper 
branches  of  the  Tapty.  This  range  rises  to  the  height  of  4000  feet 
near  the  foi-tress  of  Gawulgur.  The  remainder  of  the  Northern 
Ghauts  lies  in  a  general  westerly  direction  along  the  southern  side  of 
the  valley  of  the  Tapty,  and  joins  the  Western  Ghauts  west  of  74° 
£.  long.  The  range  rises  with  a  very  steep  ascent  from  the  valley  of 
the  Tap^,  where  it  seems  to  be  between  2000  and  3000  feet  high ; 
but  its  descent  on  the  south  is  short  and  easy,  the  table-land  of  the 
Deccan  being  only  about  500  feet  lower  than  the  range. 

The  Western  Ghauts,  which  constitute  the  boundary  of  the  table- 
laud  of  the  Deooan  towards  the  Indian  Ocean,  begin  about  10  miles 
from  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tapty  and  about  60  miles  from  the 
sea-shore.  Somewhat  north  of  the  parallel  of  Bombay  the  range 
approaches  within  about  30  miles.  The  Western  Ghauts  continue  to 
run  from  north  to  south  generally  at  a  distance  of  from  20  to  80 
miles  from  the  shore,  but  sometimes  coming  close  to  it,  and  forming 
a  high  coast.  The  range  terminates  a  little  south  of  the  parallel  of 
Calicut,  about  11°  N.  lat.,  where  it  constitutes  the  northern  border  of 
the  Gap  of  Coimbatore.  This  range  varies  considerably  in  elevation. 
North  of  Bombay  it  is  stated  not  to  exceed  8000  feet  in  height,  and 
to  be  only  about  1000  feet  above  the  table-land  on  the  east.  South 
of  Bombay  it  rises  higher,  and  about  IB""  N.  latw  has  an  elevation  of 
about  5000  feet.  Opposite  Goa  (15°  80'  N.  lat)  the  mountains  are 
traversed  by  a  pass  which  is  only  2477  feet  high,  and  hardly  more 
elevated  than  the  contiguous  plains  of  Darwar.  Opposite  Bednore 
(south  of  14°  N.  lat.)  the  mountains  rise  to  4000  feet,  and  they  seem 
to  continue  with  this  elevation  to  18°  42'  N.  lat.,  south  of  which  they 
rise  to  between  5000  and  6000  feet  in  the  alpine  region  of  Coorg, 
and  at  their  termination  they  probably  are  not  much  lower.  The 
width  of  the  Western  Ghauts  is  inconsiderable,  and,  if  the  spurs  be 
excluded,  perhaps  nowhere  except  towards  the  southern  extremity 
exceeds  12  miles. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  Western  Ghauts  descend  to  the  sea 
renders  it  very  difficult  to  ascend  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan  on  the 
west  side.  The  mountain  passes,  or  ghauts,  are  not  numerous,  and 
most  of  them  are  not  passable  for  beasts  of  burden,  One  of  the  most 
frequented  is  the  Hosso  Angady  Ghaut,  which  keeps  up  the  commercial 
communication  between  Bednore  and  Mangalore. 

The  Western  Ghauts,  which  are  the  abrupt  and  elevated  edges  by 
which  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan  descends  towards  the  Indian  Ocean, 
are  entirely  covered  with  thick  forests  of  tall  trees,  except  in  a  few 
places  where  the  rocky  masses  are  too  steep  to  permit  any  accumu- 
lation of  earth.  In  all  other  parts  the  mountains  are  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  earth,  capable  of  maintaining  a  vigorous  vegetation. 
Many  of  the  trees  are  very  valuable.  On  the  upper  parts  are  forests 
of  bamboo.  Lower  down  the  sandal-wood  tree  is  abundant,  and 
supplies  an  important  article  of  exportation  to  China,  Japan,  &a  The 
middle  of  the  range  is  occupied  by  forests  of  teaL  During  the  rainy 
season  the  teak  timber  is  floated  down  to  the  harbours  on  the  coast, 
especially  to  Mangalore,  and  is  thence  conveyed  to  the  other  ports  of 
Hindustan.  It  is  said  that  on  these  mountains  alone  in  Hindustan 
fandal-wood  grows,  and  that  it  occurs  only  between  12°  and  14° 
N.  lat. 

The  whole  of  the  narrow  coast  which  intervenes  between  the  Western 
Ghauts  and  the  Indian  Sea  is  sometimes  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Malabar.  But  the  northern  part  of  it,  as  far  south  as  15° 
N.  latw,  IS  called  the  Concan;  the  middle  part^  between  15°  and  12°  3' 
N.  lat.,  Canara ;  and  only  the  southern  part,  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin, 
is  properly  named  Malabar.  The  surface  of  this  narrow  tract  is  never 
entirely  level  except  along  the  sea-shore,  and  to  a  distance  at  the 
utmost  of  five  miles  from  it  This  level  tract  is  covered  with  sand, 
and  overgrown  with  cocoa-palms.  Near  the  termination  of  the  low 
hills,  whidi  are  offsets  of  the  Ghauts,  the  soil  is  better,  and  is  planted 
with  rice.  The  sandy  coast  is  indented  with  numerous  small  inlets, 
which  during  the  rainy  season  are  the  receptacles  of  torrents.  The 
small  valleys  which  lie  farther  inland  between  the  low  ranges  of  hills 
are  converted  into  swamps  by  the  abundant  rains,  but  when  the  water 
has  run  off  they  are  cultivated,  and  give  very  rich  crops  of  rice.  On 
the  sides  of  the  hills  which  separate  these  valleys  from  one  another 
are  numerous  villages,  inclosed  by  extensive  plantations  of  fruit-trees. 
The  tops  of  the  hills  are  level,  but  dry  and  naked. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Bombay  is  about  80°.  No  kind 
of  grain  is  cultivated  except  rice,  for  the  growth  of  which  no  artificial 
irrigation  is  required,  as  the  soil  is  saturated  by  the  abundant  rains. 
This  country  contains  a  great  variety  of  fruit-trees,  especially  different 
kinds  of  palms ;  the  cocoa-palms  especially  cover  an  immense  tract  of 
land  along  the  sea-coast.  The  sugar-cane  is  also  extensively  cultivated 
Cattle  and  buSUloes  ai-e  the  only  domestic  animals,  and  both  are  dis- 


tinguished by  their  lai-ge  size.    Wild  elephants  ore  numerous;  and 
also  tigers,  leopards,  hyaenas,  and  jackala 

This  maritime  tract,  as  far  south  as  10°  45'  N.  lai,  is  British  terri- 
tory^ except  the  portion  between  15°  and  16°  N.  lat.,  comprising  the 
Portuguese  territory  of  Goa  and  that  of  the  Riya  of  Sawunt  Warree, 
and  the  towns  of  Mahd  and  Damaun,  of  which  the  first  belongs  to  the 
French  and  the  second  to  the  Portuguese.  The  English  possessions 
north  of  16°  N.  lat  are  annexed  to  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  and 
those  south  of  IS*"  N.  lat.  to  that  of  Madras.  Damaun^  the  Portuguese 
settlement  (20°  22'  N.  lat.),  has  lost  much  of  its  commerce  since  the 
rise  of  Bombay.  It  lies  nearly  halfway  between  Surat  and  Bombay, 
and  has  a  safe  harbour  for  vessels  of  small  size,  there  being  17  feet  of 
water  over  the  bar.  Farther  south  is  Bombat.  In  17°  55'  N.  lat.  is 
the  town  of  Bancote,  or  Fort  Victoria,  with  14,000  inhabitants.  It 
has  a  harbour  for  small  vessels,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
with  Poona  and  Sattara.  Goa,  the  Portuguese  settlement^  is  situated 
in  15°  30'  N.  lat,  on  an  island  about  24  miles  in  circumference,  formed 
by  the  river  Maudova.  The  ancient  city,  which  is  now  deseirted  by 
all  its  inhabitants  except  a  few  miBerable  ecclesiastics,  was  once  a 
splendid  and  populous  place.  The  new  town,  to  which  the  name  of 
Panjim  has  been  given,  stands  five  miles  nearer  the  sea  than  the 
ancient  city.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  from  18,000  to  20,000  inhabit- 
ants. Mangalore  is  a  thriving  town.  [Canaba.]  Cananore  (11°  52' 
N.  lat)  is  built  at  the  end  of  a  small  lake,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
harbours  on  this  coast  It  has  some  commerce  with  Arabia  and  the 
harbours  of  Hindustan,  and  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants. 
Tellicherry  (11°  44'  N.  lat.),  which  was  long  the  chief  settlement  of 
the  Engl^  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  but  has  since  been  neglected,  has 
still  a  considerable  commerce  in  the  produce  of  the  country— coir, 
sandal-wood,  cardamoms,  pepper,  cassia,  and  cocoa-nuts  :  the  popula- 
tion is  about  5000.  MafU  (11°  42'  N.  lat),  the  ouly  French  settlement 
on  this  coast,  has  a  harbour  for  small  vessels  and  6000  inhabitants. 
It  is  rather  well  built,  and  principally  exports  pepper.  Farther  south 
is  the  town  of  Calicut. 

The  mountain  ranges  which  support  the  table-land  of  the  pecoaa 
on* the  south  were  scarcely  known  till  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
They  cover  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  space  contained  between 
11°  and  12°  N.  lat,  76°  and  79°  E.  long.  The  western  portion  is 
occupied  by  the  Nilgherry  Mountains,  which  are  well  known  tc 
Europeans  resident  in  India  as  affording  them  the  climate  and  pro- 
ductions of  Europe  at  a  distance  of  only  11  degrees  from  the  equator. 
These  mountains  are  connected  with  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Western  Ghauts ;  they  extend  between  76°  26'  and  77°  20'  E.  long., 
and  between  11°  10'  and  11°  35'  N.  lat,  so  that  their  length  from  west 
to  east  is  more  than  60  miles,  and  their  width  about  30  miles.  All 
this  space  is  occupied  by  one  mass  of  high  land,  unbroken  by  ravines 
or  deep  valleys,  but  consisting  of  a  succession  of  gentle  ascents,  with 
tracts  of  level  ground  between  them.  The  lowest  paits  of  these  level 
tracts  are  estimated  to  have  an  elevation  of  from  5000  to  6000  feet 
Through  the  centre  of  this  region  there  runs  a  lofty  ridge,  containing 
various  summits,  the  highest  of  which,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
whole  mountain  mass,  the  Dodabetta  Peak,  is  8429  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  surface  of  this  region  is  a  fertile  soil  oveigrown 
with  a  green  sward  of  grass  and  several  kinds  of  alpine  herbs  whei-e  it 
is  not  cultivated.  The  excellent  climate  on  these  heights  has  led  to 
the  establishment  of  several  sanitary  stations,  in  which  Europeans 
may  re-establish  their  health  when  unpaired  by  a  long  residence  iu 
the  hot  countries.  One  of  these  European  settlements  is  at  Utaka- 
mund,  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  Dodabetta  Peuk. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Utakamund  is  56°,  and  consequently 
28  degrees  less  than  at  Madras.  The  thermometer  sometimes  rises 
to  69°,  a£id  has  been  observed  to  descend  as  low  as  20°,  but  very 
rarely.  The  changes  in  the  temperature  are  slow,  and  the  difference 
in  24  hours  hardly  exceeds  2  degrees.  Moderate  rains  occur  all  the 
year  round,  but  more  during  the  south-west  than  during  the  north- 
east monsoon.  Frost  occurs  between  September  and  April,  but  it  is 
moderate ;  the  thickest  ice  does  not  exceed  an  inch  and  a  half  iu 
thickness.  Agriculttire  is  limited  to  wheat,  barley,  millet,  peas,  and 
European  vegetables.  The  fruit-trees  of  England  succeed  everywhere, 
and  are  frequently  seen  covered  with  blossoms  and  fruits  in  all  stages 
at  the  same  time.  Oranges  grow  only  in  the  lower  districts.  No 
animals  are  kept,  except  cattle  and  buffaloes ;  sheep,  goats,  deer,  and 
hogs  are  found  in  a  wild  state.  Game  abounds  everywhere.  To  the 
south  this  hilly  table-land  descends  with  a  steep  slope  to  the  Gap  of 
Coimbatore,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  river  Bhovany.  The 
deep  valley  through  which  the  small  river  Moyar  runs  along  its 
northern  side  separates  it  from  the  table-land  of  Mysore.  The  slopes 
on  all  sides  are  wooded,  and  it  is  only  here  that  the  animals  of  the 
tropical  regions,  as  tigers,  leopards,  and  elephants,  are  found.  North- 
east of  the  Nilgherry  Mountains  is  another  mountain  mass,  which 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  space  between  the  Cavery  and  the  Bhovany, 
an  affluent  of  the  Cavery,  as  far  west  as  77°  £.  long.  Very  Uttle  is 
known  of  these  mountains,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  occupy  mors 
than  twice  the  space  of  the  Nilgherry  Moimtains,  and  that  some  of 
their  loftiest  summits  rise  to  a  height  of  more  than  5000  feet 

The  river  Cmeryy  which  for  about  one-fourth  of  its  course  drains 
the  table-land  of  the  Deccan,  for  nearly  the  same  space  winds  between 
high  mountain^  and  for  the  remainder  runs  through  a  level  plain* 
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After  passing  by  Seringapatam,  it  enters  the  mouDtain  masses,  and 
has  an  extremely  winding  course  between  high  rocks.  At  Cavery- 
pooram  the  river  issues  from  between  the  mountains,  and  enters  a 
valley^  Where  it  receives  the  Bhovany  it  has  already  entered  the 
plain,  and  is  a  lai^e  river  in  the  rainy  season.  For  about  one-half  of 
its  course  in  the  plains,  it  runs  in  one  channel,  but  below  the  town  of 
Trichinopoli  it  divides,  and  incloses  the  island  of  Seringham,  famous 
for  its  two  pagodas,  and  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Below  this  island 
the  river  again  unites  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  divides  again. 
The  northern  arm,  called  the  Coleroon,  runs  east-north-eajBt,  and  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  between  Deviacotta  and  Chillambrum ;  but 
its  waters  have  been  so  exhausted  by  irrigating  the  adjacent  fields, 
that  it  carries  only  a  small  quantity  to  the  sea.  The  water  of  the 
southern  arm  is  employed  in  feeding  a  great  number  of  canals  which 
traverse  the  sandy  alluvial  plain  extending  on  the  coast  between  Cape 
Calymere  and  Deviacotta.  The  waters  of  tiiese  canals  being  con- 
ducted over  the  adjacent  fields,  convert  them  into  one  of  the  most 
fertile  tracts  in  Hindustan,  their  crops  of  rice  being  only  inferior  to 
those  of  the  district  of  Burdwan  in  BengaL  The  delta  of  the  Cavery 
and  the  level  country  along  its  lower  course  in  the  plain  lie  in  the 
parallel  of  the  Gap  of  Coimbatore,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  pro- 
longation of  the  plain  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Cavery  is  about  460  miles. 

The  oouutries  extending  along  these  mountain  ranges  and  the  lower 
course  of  the  Cavery  constitute  a  portion  of  the  Camatic,  the  principal 
division  of  the  presidency  of  Madras.  The  following  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  places  : — Coimbatobe.  Salcm^  a  well-built  thriving 
place,  with  some  manufactures  and  a  good  deal  of  commerce,  but 
unhealthy.  Chillambrum  has  an  extensive  and  beautiful  pagoda, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  India.  Other  towns  of  importance  are 
noticed  under  Caritatic. 

The  Eastern  Ghauts,  which  separate  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan 
fh)m  the  low  and  level  country  extending  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
between  12°  and  18°  N.  lat.,  occupy  in  width  a  much  larger  space 
than  the  Western  Ghauts.  South  of  13"  10'  N.  lat,  where  their  lon- 
gitudinal direction  is  south-south-west  and  north-north-east,  their 
average  breadth  is  not  less  than  50  miles.  Between  13°  30'  and  16° 
N.  lat,  where  tjiey  are  called  the  Nella  MaUa  Mountains,  and,  lying 
in  a  generally  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  occupy  the  whole 
space  between  78°  and  79°  E.  long.,  they  are  probably  nearly  80  miles 
across;  between  16°  and  18°  N.  lat.  they  run  south-west  and  north- 
east, and  here  their  breadth  is  less.  The  surface  of  the  whole  region 
is  stony,  dry,  and  broken.  In  general  it  is  almost  without  vegetation, 
and  ofiers  few  spots  fit  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Three  rivers  originating  on  the  table-land  pass  through  this  moun- 
tain region  in  transverse  valleys  so  narrow  that  they  are,  properly 
speaking,  mere  clefts.  The  most  southern  is  the  Pannair,  which  runs 
about  250  miles,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Cuddalore.  The  Palair, 
passing  by  Arcot,  flows  about  220  miles,  and  falls  into  the  sea  in 
12°  28'  N.  lat.  The  most  northern  of  these  rivers  is  the  Pennair, 
whose  course  extends  to  280  miles,  and  which  falls  into  the  sea  not 
far  from  Nellore,  in  14°  85'  N.  lat  NeUore  is  situated  on  tiie  south 
bank  of  the  Pennair;  it  is  a  populous  place,. and  has  a  considerable 
amount  of  trade.  Though  its  course  is  long,  the  Pennair  brings  down 
a  comparatively  small  volume  of  water,  and  is  of  little  use  for  irri- 
gating the  low  lands ;  whilst  the  Pannair  and  Palair  fertilise  the  whole 
of  the  countries  which  they  traverse. 

The  mountain  passes  through  this  region  are  as  difficult  as  those 
over  the  Western  Ghauts.  They  are  very  little  visited,  and  are  nearly 
unknown,  except  the  great  military  road  which  leads  from  Madras  to 
the  table-land.  It  runs  over  the  plain  to  Arcot,  on  the  Palair,  and 
thence  to  Yellore,  whence  it  begins  to  ascend  the  mountains,  and 
runs  to  Santghur  (1120  feet  above  the  sea).  Here  it  divides  into  two 
branches :  the  northern  terminates  at  Colar,  on  the  table-land ;  the 
southern  at  Bangalore,  on  the  table-land.  The  Nella  Malla  Moun- 
tains are  rich  in  metals.  Iron  is  very  abundant ;  copper  and  lead  are 
worked  in  several  places;  and  diamonds  are  found.  The  country 
which  separates  the  Eastern  Ghauts  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  compre- 
hends the  central  and  northern  Camatic,  with  the  Guntoor  Circar. 
[Carnatio;  Ciroars,  Northern;  Coromandel  Coast;  Madras; 
Arcot  ;  Cuddalore  ;  Pondicherrt.] 

The  river  Kiatna  originates  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Western 
Ghauts.  All  the  waters  collected  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  range, 
between  18*  and  19°  N.  lat,  unite  successively  in  its  channel  The 
source  of  the  river  is  near  18°  N.  lat,  between  Poona  and  Sattara.  It 
runs  for  more  than  100  miles  south-south-east,  receiving  numerous 
small  streams  from  the  west  Afterwards  it  flows  south-east,  and  its 
waters  are  increased  by  the  two  rivers  Gatpurba  and  Malpurba.  On 
the  table-land  it  receives  from  the  north  the  Beema,  which  has  a 
winding  course  through  the  table-land  of  probably  more  than  800 
znilesL  Where  the  Kistna  approaches  the  Nella  Malla  Mountains,  it 
is  joined  from  the  south  by  the  Toongabudra,  whose  upper  branches, 
the  Toonga  and  the  Budra,  originate  near  13"  N.  lat  Its  whole 
course  is  about  650  miles.     On  the  table-land,  as  well  as  in  the  low 

Elain,  the  surface  of  the  water  is  from  20  to  30  feet  below  the  adjacent 
md,  and  consequently  it  cannot  be  used  to  irrigate  the  fields.  The 
Kistna  brings  down  a  comparatively  small  volume  of  water,  and  is 
not  navigable  in  any  part    The  mountain  region  between  the  Eistna 


and  Qodavery,  which  separates  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan  from  the 
low  tract  along  the  coast^  and  which  may  be  considered  as  a  oontixina- 
tion  of  the  Nella  Malla  Mountains,  occupies  nearly  60  miles  from  vrest 
to  east  The  character  of  this  region  is  but  little  known.  The  low 
ooimtry  between  the  lower  course  of  the  rivers  Kistna  and  Qodavery 
oomprehends  the  districts  of  Condapilly  and  Ellore  [Circabs^ 
Northern],  and  resembles  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  though  it  is  some- 
what smaller.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  is  annually  inundated  by 
the  Lake  of  Colair,  which  is  a  fresh-water  lake,  situated  in  a  deep 
depression,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  low  tract  This  lake  is  about 
24  miles  long,  and  half  as  wide  in  the  broadest  part»  and  is  conneoted 
with  the  Godavery  and  Kistna  by  channels  which  in  the  dry  season 
contain  no  water,  but  from  July  to  September  convey  a  portion  of 
the  water  of  these  rivers  to  the  lake,  which  is  then  filled,  when  it 
becomes  from  40  to  50  miles  long,  and  inundates  the  adjacent  country. 
During  the  dry  sesson  the  water  is  conveyed  by  means  of  canals  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  lake.  The  lake  covers  200  square 
miles,  and  contains  15  islands,  which,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
country,  are  fertilised  by  the  deposit  of  mud  brought  down  by  the 
rivers.  The  superfluous  water  is  carried  off  by  the  river  Oopatair,  in 
which  the  tides  ascend  to  the  lake,  but  are  prevented  from  entering 
it  by  embankments.  The  Oopatair  is  navigable  for  small  vessels,  and 
is  of  great  use  for  the  export  of  produce.  This  tract  contains  the  lazige 
oommeroial  town  of  MasiUipcUam,  16°  10'  N.  lat,  81°  14'  E.  long. 
It  is  situated  on  almost  the  only  part  of  that  line  of  coast  where  the 
surf  does  not  beat,  and  which  a^ords  good  anchorage  for  vessels  of 
800  tons  burden. 

The  Qodavery,  the  largest  river  of  the  Deccan,  rises  in  the  most 
north-western  comer  of  the  table-land,  north  of  20°  N.  lat,  about  60 
miles  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  flows  east-south-east  and  east  for  about 
400  miles,  receiving  in  its  course  the  Manjera  River  from  the  south,  and 
the  Pooma  and  Wurdah  from  the  north.  After  the  junction  of  the 
Wurdah  the  Godavery  is  a  mile  wide,  but  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season 
it  has  only  15  inches  of  water.  It  then  passes  through  the  mountain 
region,  and  having  entered  the  low  country  it  becomes  4  miles  wide^ 
and  has  a  great  volume  of  water,  but  soon  divides  into  two  branches^ 
which  include  a  small  delta.  Approaching  the  sea  it  divides  into 
many  more  branches,  in  which  the  tide  ascends  to  some  distance,  and 
which  admit  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  On  the  most  northern 
of  these  arms  is  the  harbour  of  Coringa,  the  only  smooth  water  on 
the  coast  between  Cape  Comorin  and  the  Hoogly  during  the  south- 
west monsoon.  Coringa  is  a  place  of  considerable  traffic.  The  course 
of  tl^e  river  Godavery  exceeds  700  miles. 

The  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Deccan;  extending  along  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Godavery  and  the  Bay  of 
Balasore,  and  from  that  coast  westward  into  the  interior,  contains 
several  mountain  regions  which  are  little  known.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  tract  of  mountainous  country  are  called  Gonds,  and  the  country 
is  called  from  them  Gondwarra  or  Gimdwana.  The  British  govern- 
ment and  the  Raja  of  Berar  are  the  rulers  of  this  oountiy  in  nearly 
equal  parts,  but  the  authority  of  both  is  only  nominal 

The  Mahanvddy,  whose  upper  branches  drain  the  plain  of  Rutten- 
poor,  between  20  and  22°  N.  lat,  receives  its  principal  supply  of 
water  from  the  unknown  taountain  region  of  Gondwarra.  It  flows  east 
to  Sumbhulpoor,  where  it  is  a  mile  across ;  it  then  turns  south,  but 
from  the  junction  with  theKobragur  at  SohnpOOr  to  the  sea  its  coarse  ia 
east  At  Cuttack,  where  it  is  two  miles  across,  it  enters  a  level  plain, 
which  is  fertilised  by  its  waters.  Below  Cuttack  it  divides  into  three 
branches,  one  of  which,  called  the  Cajori,  runs  south,  and  passes  near 
the  temple  of  Juggemauth.  The  main  body  of  the  river,  called  Chitter- 
tola,  continues  east  to  the  sea ;  and  the  northern  arm,  named  Beroopa, 
runs  north-east  till  it  joins  the  Braminy,and  then  runs  east  to  the  sea^ 
near  Cape  Palmyras.  The  whole  course  of  the  Mahanuddy  is  estimated 
at  500  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  as  far  as  Sumbhulpoor, 
and  for  river-boats  to  the  mouth  of  its  tributary  the  Hoostu,  a 
distance  of  380  miles. 

The  delta  of  the  Mahanuddy  extends  along  the  sea  from  the  Lake 
of  Chilka  (19°  40'  N.  lat)  to  the  town  of  Balasore  (21°  80'  N.  lat). 
The  Lake  of  Chilka,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Circars 
and  the  province  of  Cuttack,  receives  its  waters  partly  by  one  or  two 
channels  which  branch  off  from  the  Cajori,  or  southern  arm  of  the 
Mahanuddy.  The  lake  is  about  85  miles  long,  and  8  miles  wide  on  an 
average.  It  is  divided  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  a  low  and  sandy 
tract,  which  is  less  than  half  a  mile  acrosa  Its  mean  depth  is  only 
from  4  to  5  feet  A  great  quantity  of  salt  is  prepared  from  the  water 
of  the  lake  by  evaporation.  The  delta  of  the  Mahanuddy  is  occupied 
along  the  shore  by  a  swampy  tract,  overgrown  by  jungle  and  low 
bushes,  among  which  a  few  trees  rise  to  a  great  height  This  trac^ 
which  extends  from  5  to  20  miles  inland,  is  more  the  habitation  of 
tigers,  leopards,  wild  bufiGiloes,  and  crocodiles,  than  of  men.  Great 
quantities  of  salt^  of  the  finest  quality,  are  made  here.  Contiguous  to 
the  woody  tract,  but  farther  inland,  lies  the  fertile  portion  of  the 
delta,  which  in  s6me  places  extends  about  80  or  40  miles.  It  pro- 
duces, when  irrigated,  abimdant  crops  of  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco  ;  in 
the  less  fertile  tract  millet  is  raised.  The  chief  town  is  Cuttack.  It 
forms,  with  the  adjacent  mountainous  country,  the  province  of  Orissa, 
which  is  annexed  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  At  the  town  of 
Pooree,  i  2  miles  S.  from  Cuttack,  and  near  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
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DcugJil,  13  the  celebrated  tempi©  of  Jugf/ei-nauth,  It  stands  in  the 
cciitro  of  a  quaditmgle  inclosed  by  a  higb  stone  wall,  650  feet  in 
length  on  each  side.  The  tower  which  contains  the  idols  is  200  feet 
high.  The  festival  takes  place  once  a  year,  and  the  concourse  of 
pil^^rims  is  still  exceedingly  large.  The  idols  are  placed  on  a  high 
platform  mounted  on  wheels,  and  are  dragged  a  certain  distance  and 
bock  again  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  deyotees.  Self-immolation 
beneath  the  wheels  of  the  car  is  no  longer  permitted,  but  many  of  the 
pilgrims  perish  from  disease  and  want  of  food.  The  latest  accoimt  of 
this  temple  is  given  in  the  *  Oriasa'  of  Lieut.  F.  B.  Laurie. 

The  middle  course  of  the  Mahanuddy  lies  through  a  valley,  which 
is  generally  wide  and  covered  with  alluvium  producing  rice,  wheat, 
and  sugar  in  abundance,  and  of  the  first  quality.  North-west  of  the 
delta  of  the  Mahanuddy  is  an  extensive  mountain  region,  whose 
southern  declivity  forms  part  of  the  Deccan,  while  the  northern  belongs 
to  the  mountain  region  of  Northern  Hindustan.  North  of  the  valley 
of  the  Mahanuddy  this  mountain  tract  is  generally  from  3000  feet  to 
4000  feet  above  the  sea ;  some  ridges  by  which  it  is  traversed,  and 
which  run  east  and  west,  rise  about  2000  feet  higher.  Kice  is  culti- 
vated in  the  lower  districts.  Forests  cover  the  ridges  and  valleys, 
containing  several  kinds  of  trees  useful  as  timber  or  for  cabinet- 
work. A  considerable  portion  of  the  population  is  employed  in 
preparing  these  trees  for  the  market,  and  in  floating  thorn  down  to 
Cuttack. 

The  table-land  of  the  Deccan  is  separated  from  the  mountain  region 
of  Northern  Hindustan  by  the  valleys  of  the  parallel  rivers  Tapty  and 
Nerbudda.  The  Tapty  rises  in  the  mountain  tract  which  joins  the  table- 
land of  Omercuntuo  on  the  south-west.  It  consists  of  two  branches, 
the  Tapty  and  the  Pooma,  the  Tapty  running  south-west  and  the  Pooma 
west,  till  they  unite,  after  a  course  of  about  150  miles,  near  21"  4'  N. 
lat.,  76°  £.  long.  After  the  junction  of  the  upper  branches  the  Tapty 
flows  in  a  wide  valley  between  the  Sautpoora  Mountains  on  the  north, 
and  the  Northern  Ghauts  on  the  south,  for  about  280  miles,  until  it 
enters  the  Indian  Ocean  by  a  wide  eestuary  below  the  town  of  Subat. 
In  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tapty  is  the  town  of  Burluimpoor,  situated 
on  a  fertile  plain ;  it  is  of  considerable  size,  and  cames  on  an  active 
commerce  with  the  countries  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  it.  The 
Nerbudda  rises  on  the  table-land  of  Omercuntuc,  about  22**  40'  N.  lat, 
81**  40'  £.  long.  It  flows  west  over  the  mountain-plain,  and  having 
received  a  large  tributary  from  the  south  is  precipitated  from  its  steep 
western  declivity  not  far  from  the  town  of  Mundla.  Thence  it  runs 
in  a  narrow  valley  and  between  masses  of  rocks  with  a  rapid  course 
past  Jubbulpoor,  below  which  town  it  forma  a  cataract  at  Bedaghur. 
Farther  west  the  valley  widens,  the  mountains  to  the  south  rise  with 
a  gentle  acclivity,  and  the  river  has  a  less  rapid  course.  At  Hosungabad 
it  is  900  yards  wide,  and  from  5  feet  to  6  feet  deep ;  it  is  here  navig- 
able for  small  vessels,  and  continues  to  be  navigable  as  far  west  as  10 
miles  below  Chiculdah,  where  the  river,  which  at  Mundlesir  is  1200 
yards  wide,  is  narrowed  to  200  yards,  and  basalt-rocks  rising  from  10 
to  12  feet  above  its  usual  surface  lie  across  its  bed.  The  water  of  the 
river  rushes  with  great  violence  through  three  openings.  Lower 
down  the  river  is  stUl  more  narrowed  by  rocks,  and  l>ecomes  unfit  for 
navigation  for  a  great  distance;  but  about  10  miles  above  Tulluck- 
warm  it  enters  the  low  lands  of  Gujerat,  and  is  navigable  from  this 
place  to  its  mouth  for  river  boats,  a  distance  of  about  90  miles,  and 
for  vessels  of  moderate  size  half  that  distance.  Below  the  town  of 
Baroach  it  forms  a  wide  sestuaiy.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  is 
about  600  miles. 

The  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  extends  mostly  along  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river,  since  the  Yindhya  Mountains  which  inclose  it  on 
the  north  often  advance  to  the  river,  or  very  near  it  The  upper  part 
of  the  valley  from  Mundla  to  Hosungabad  is  comparatively  narrow, 
and  mostly  filled  up  by  low  oflsets  from  the  mountains  which  lie 
farther  south.  South  of  Hosungabad,  at  the  sources  of  the  Tapty, 
the  mountains  take  the  form  of  a  continuous  chain,  called  the 
•  Sautpoora  Mountaina  This  chain  at  its  commencement  runs  nearly 
south-west,  but  by  degrees  turns  westward  and  continues  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Yindhya  Mountains,  until  it  approaches  that  range,  at 
about  76**  K  long.,  but  afterwards  it  resumes  its  western  direction. 
These  mountains  are  not  very  high,  their  mean  elevation  towards  the 
east  not  exceeding  3000  feet,  and  farther  westward  they  are  somewhat 
lower.  But  both  their  declivities  are  steep,  and  the  mountains  are 
nearly  inaccessible.  The  moat  considerable  places  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kerbodda  are—JnhbtUpoor,  1458  feet  above  the  sea,  whence  a  road 
leads  over  tiie  Yindhya  Mountains  through  Belhari  to  Panna  in 
Bundelound ;  ffowngahad,  a  laige  town  with  good  buildings,  and  an 
important  place  for  the  communication  between  the  plain  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  western  countries  of  the  Deccan ;  Murtdledr,  which, 
though  not  large,  is  an  important  place,  because  the  most  frequented 
pass  leads  from  it  northward  over  the  Yindhya  Mountains  to  Oujein; 
Jtheytir,  a  little  farther  west,  a  large  place,  with  good  buildings  and  a 
well-stocked  bazaar ;  and  BurwaneCf  which  is  a  considerable  town,  and 
contains  many  good  buildings  and  a  large  palace. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  valleys  of  the  Tapty  and  Nerbudda  is 
■abject  to  the  British,  and  is  named  the  Ceded  Districts  on  the  Ner- 
budda. The  western  districts  on  both  rivers  belong  also  to  the 
British,  with  the  exception  of  a  tract  in  the  middle,  which  is  subject 
to  the  Gnieowar.    The  country  between  Allahabad  and  the  presidency 


of  Bombay  is  partly  subject  to  Scindia^  Holkar,  and  other  Mahratts 
chiefs. 

III.  The  Mountainf  Region  of  Northern  Hindustan  has  nearly  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  whose  base  is  formed  by  the  Yindhya  Mountains^ 
skirting  the  vale  of  the  river  Nerbudda  on  the  north,  and  whose 
apex  is  at  Kewarree,  at  no  great  distance  from  Delhi,  on  the  Jumna^ 
to  the  south-west.  It  contains  a  table-land  of  considerable  extent, 
that  of  Malwa,  which  occupies  its  southern  portion,  and  is  everywhere 
inclosed  by  mountain  ranges,  and  also  a  mountain  region,  called 
Upermal,  which  extends  on  the  north  of  the  table-land.  To  these 
two  extensive  portions  are  to  be  added  the  peninsula  of  Gujerat  and 
the  island  of  Cutch,  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  detached 
members  of  this  mountain  region. 

The  Yindhya  Mountains  begin  on  the  west  near  74*  E.  long., 
22*  10'  N.  lat.,  about  10  miles  or  15  miles  from  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Nerbudda,  and  extend  eastward  along  the  vale  of  the  Nerbudda. 
The  western  portion,  as  far  east  as  Chiculda  on  the  Nerbudda,  has 
pot  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  range,  being  frequently  broken 
into  isolated  groups  and  presenting  many  steep  summita  East  of 
Chiculda  (near  75*  E.  long.),  the  range  approaches  the  river  Nerbudda 
and  continues  along  it  like  a  steep  wall,  with  a  broad-backed  surface 
and  without  summits.  On  an  average  it  is  about  1700  feet  above  the 
vale  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  hardly  more  than  2200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  As  the  table-land  extending  north  of  it,  where  it  is  con* 
tiguous  to  the  range,  has  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
the  mountainous  character  of  the  range  disappears,  on  that  side. 
Towards  the  northern  bank  of  the  Nerbudda  the  declivity  is  exceed- 
ingly steep,  and  indented  by  ravines,  which  give  to  many  of  the  pro- 
jecting parts  the  appearance  of  bastions,  on  many  of  which  fortresses, 
or  ghurs,  were  built^  but  they  are  rapidly  going  to  decay.  Only  that 
portion  of  the  range  which  extends  east  to  the  road  which  connects 
the  town  of  Bhopal  with  that  of  Hosungabad  is  called  the  Yindhya 
Mountains  by  the  natives.  But  the  range  continues  east  of  the  road, 
is  connected  with  the  table-land  of  Omercuntuc  (between  80*  and  81* 
E.  long.),  and  occupies  faither  east  the  greatest  part  of  the  tract 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  river  Sone,  approaching  the  Ganges 
withm  a  short  distance  between  the  towns  of  Mirzapoor  and 
Chunarghur;  it  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Sone  between 
Kotasghur  and  Sasseram,  near  84*  E.  long.  This  eastern  portion  of 
the  Yindhya  Mountains  is  called  hj  the  natives  the  Kimoor  Moun- 
tains. The  roads  leading  over  the  Yindhya  Mountains  are  few.  The 
most  frequented  of  them,  which  is  the  Jaum  Ghaut,  in  22°  23'  N. 
lat,  and  75*  49'  E.  long.,  rises  to  2328  feet  above  the  sea-level :  it 
connects  the  towns  of  Mheysir  and  Mundlesir  on  the  Nerbudda  with 
Mow  on  the  table-land,  and  thence  leads  to  Indore  and  Oujein. 
Another  road  farther  east  connects  the  towns  of  Bhopal  on  the  table- 
land with  Hosungabad 

From  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sone,  opposite  Rotasghur,  a  mountain 
range  extends  south  and  south-east  towards  the  table-land  north  of 
the  Mahanuddy,  whilst  another  range  called  the  GK>omah  GhautSy 
extends  east-south-east  towards  the  Rajmahal  Hills.  The  moun- 
tain tract  included  within  these  two  ranges  is  not  entirely  covered 
with  ridges,  but  includes  numerous  plains  of  considerable  extent  and 
elevation,  some  of  which  are  fertile  and  well-cultivated,  especially 
along  the  foot  of  the  ridges.  The  highest  parts  of  the  ridges  are 
estimated  to  attain  an  elevation  of  4000  feet^  and  some  parts  of  the 
plain  are  as  high  as  2000  feet  They  seem  to  descend  in  terraces  to 
'  the  plain  of  the  Ganges.  The  mountains  are  generally  covered  with 
high  trees,  useful  both  as  timber  and  for  cabinet-work.  The  Rajma- 
hal Hills  form  a  detached  mass  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ganges,  near 
the  town  of  Rajmahal,  25°  2'  N.  lat,  87*  53'  E.  long.  They  are  some- 
times called  the  Puharree  Hills,  in  consequence  of  their  being  inhabited 
by  a  native  race  of  mountaineers  called  the  Puharrees.  The  town  of 
Rajmahal,  though  formerly  a  large  city,  and  at  one  time  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Bengal,  now  consists  of  little  more  than  a  long 
street  of  mud  huts,  some  dilapidated  mosques,  and  the  ruins  of  a  vast 
palace,  built  by  Sultan  Sujah,  brother  of  Aurungzebe,  and  completed 
in  1630. 

The  table-land  of  Malwa  has  the  Yindhya  Mountains  for  its 
southern  boundary.  On  the  north  it  is  inclosed  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  Ritter  names  the  Harraouttee  Mountains.  The  table-land 
of  Malwa  extends  from  Dohud  on  the  west  (near  74*  20'  E.  long.),  to 
Bhopal  on  the  east  (77*  20'  E.  long.),  about  170  miles,  and  its  average 
width  from  south  to  north  may  be  about  80  miles ;  its  area  conse- 
quently may  be  estimated  at  13,600  square  miles.  Malwa  is  a  plain^ 
gently  inclined  towards  the  north,  with  an  elevation  varying  between 
1800  feet  and  2000  feet  Indore,  near  the  Yindhya  Mountauas,  is 
2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Oujein,  1640  feet ;  and  Bampoor^ 
near  the  Harraouttee  Mountains,  1276  feet  No  range  of  any  ezteai 
appears  on  the  plain ;  a  few  hiUs  only  occur,  which  do  not  rise  moi*e 
than  from  100  feet  to  200  feet  above  their  base.  The  soil  is  a  black 
loam,  producing  rich  crops  of  rice,  Indian  corn,  peas,  beans^  ftc. 
Iiarge  quantities  of  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  linseed,  and  ■^■«^^"»n 
are  also  raised  and  exported  O^ium  is  the  most  considerable  of  its 
productions ;  a  very  laige  quantity  is  annually  raised^  of  whicb  th» 
greater  part  is  exported. 

On  this  table-land  axe  several  towns  of  importanoei  Bhopal  haa 
been  already  noticed.    Indore,  situated  near  the  Yindhya  Hountauuw 
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is  the  remdenoe  of  the  Mahratta  prince  Holkar.  Dhar,  onoe  a  yery 
large  place,  has  still  a  population  of  30,000.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  ! 
Huwa  is  Oujein,  a  very  ancient  town.  It  was  formerly  the  residence 
of  Mahan^a  Scindia,  is  well  built,  full  of  temples,  and  other 
buildings,  and  contains  150,000  inhabitants,  Bhampoor,  on  the  river 
Chumbul,  nearly  opposite  Rampoor,  is  a  place  of  great  commerce, 
being  situated  at  tne  pass  of  Mokundra,  which  leads  over  the 
Harraouttee  Mountains  to  Uperraal ;  it  contains  5000  houses.  South 
of  it  is  the  town  of  Ourrotej  with  1200  houses,  and  in  its  neighbour- 
hood are  the  temples  of  Dhumnar  (24*  12'  N.  lat,  75"  84'  E.  long.), 
which  are  excavated  in  the  rocks.  In  the  north-western  comer  of 
the  table-land  is  Pertahghur,  a  considerable  place,  situated  on  the 
great  road  which  leads  from  the  table-land  to  the  plain  of  Gujerat  and 
to  Cutch. 

Between  68*  30'  and  73'*  K  long,  lies  the  district  of  Gv^eraJt,  On  its 
eastern  side  the  plain  of  Gujerat,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  45 
miles,  extends  southward  to  the  banks  of  theTupty  at  Surat,  and  north- 
ward to  the  river  Subarmatti,  which  enters  the  most  northern  comer  of 
the  Gdlf  of  Cambay.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  districts 
of  Hindustan,  having  a  good  soil,  and  receiving  the  heavy  rains  brought 
on  by  the  south-western  monsoon.  It  is  also  well  watered,  though 
some  of  its  rivers,  especially  the  largest,  the  Mhye,  have  furrowed 
out  deep  beds,  sometimes  more  than  100  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
plain.  Rice  is  nearly  the  only  grain  which  is  cultivated;  but  the 
numerous  villages  are  surrounded  by  extensive  plantations  of  cocoa, 
mango,  and  other  fruit-trees.  The  number  of  large  towns  is  consider- 
able. [AHMEDABA.D;  Baroach;  Baroda;  Cambat.]  The  Gulf  of 
CAifBAT  is  described  separately.  At  the  most  northern  comer  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  on  the  western  banks  of  the  river  Subermatti, 
lies  a  veiy  flat  tract,  covered  with  an  alluvial  soil,  which  continues  in 
a  north-western  direction  until  it  meets  that  part  of  Cutch  which  is 
called  the  Rimn.  fCcTCH.]  This  tract  is  so  low,  that  when  the 
Runn  is  covered  with  water,  it  is  likewise  inundated,  and  the  penin- 
sula of  Gujerat  is  changed  into  an  island.  It  is  only  used  as  pasture- 
ground,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Runn. 

The  peninsula  of  Gujerat  is  separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  from 
the  island  of  Cutch,  and  by  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  from  the  plain  of 
Gujerat.  The  greatest  part  of  it  is  covered  with  mountains  and  hills, 
but  a  fertile  plain  extends  along  its  northem  shores  from  15  to  20 
miles  inland,  and  the  flat  swampy  tract  along  its  eastern  border  con- 
tinues  alon^  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  as  far  south  as  Bhownuggar.  The 
mountains  m  the  interior  are  imperfectly  known.  They  seem  to  extend 
in  a  general  direction  from  east  to  west  in  two  continuous  ranges,  of 
which  the  northem  is  called  the  Mandwa  Mountains,  and  the  southern 
the  Junaghur  Mountains.  The  whole  of  the  peninsula  is  well 
watered,  and  the  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  fall  into 
the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  preserve  their  water  all  the  year  round :  the 
Bhunder,  which  enters  the  sea  at  Nuwee  Bimder  on  the  western  coast, 
18  even  navigable  for  small  river-boats  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year  as  far  as  Kotyana.  In  the  lower  country  which  separates  the 
two  mountain  ranges  several  extensive  tracts  occur  whicn  are  culti- 
vated, but  the  best  cultivated  district  is  the  northem  plain,  where 
the  common  grains  of  Hindustan  are  raised  in  abundance,  together 
with  cotton.  Here  also  is  the  principal  commercial  town  Nowan- 
nuggwr,  which  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  with  Arabia  and 
the  Persisn  Gulf.  It  is  a  large  place,  and  has  good  manufactures  of 
cotton,  and  many  dye-houses.  The  most  mountainous  districts  are 
inhabited  by  native  tribes  who  live  by  the  produce  of  their  herds. 
The  climate  of  Gujerat  is  rather  mild,  and  not  m^ealthy  even  for 
Europeans.  The  highest  point  to  which  the  thermometer  has  been 
observed  to  rise  is  102** ;  in  January  it  sinks  as  low  as  55**. 

Gujerat  is  partly  subject  to  the  Guicowar,  partly  to  the  British, 
and  partly  to  native  chiefk.  An  account  of  the  Guicowar  is  given 
under  Baroda,  which  is  his  capital  At  the  most  southern  point  of 
Gujerat  the  Portuguese  are  in  possession  of  the  small  island  of  Diu, 
where  there  is  a  good  harbour  and  a  fort  erected  for  its  protection. 
It  was  formerly  a  considerable  place,  but  has  now  little  or  no 
commerce. 

The  principality  of  CuTOH  is  described  separately. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  table-land  of  Malwa,  and  separated 
from  it  only  by  the  Harraouttee  Mountains,  lies  a  mountain  region 
called  by  the  natives  Upermal,  or  mountainous  country.  Its  western 
boundary  is  well  defined,  and  protected  by  the  AravuUi  range,  which 
runs  in  a  north-north-east  direction  between  24''  and  28**  N.  lat,  78** 
and  76^  E.  long.  [Arayulli.]  The  country  between  this  range,  the 
Harraouttee  Mountains,  and  the  Kimoor  division  of  the  Vindhya 
Mountains,  is  traversed  by  several  ridges  running  nearly  parallel  to 
theAravulli  Mountains.  They  decrease  in  elevation  and  width  as 
they  advance  eastward,  and  the  valleys  which  divide  them  are  also 
comparatively  more  narrow.  This  country  occupies  neariy  double  the 
area  of  the  table-land  of  Malwa. 

The  Chitore  Mountains  are  nearest  to  the  Aravulli,  with  whose 
■outhem  extremity  they  are  united  by  a  kind  of  moimtain-knot^  in 
which  the  Harraouttee  range  also  terminates  on  the  west  They 
extend  from  abont  24*  N.  lai,  75*  £.  long.,  in  a  north-east  direction, 
to  about  26*  N.  lat,  77*  E.  long.,  within  about  80  miles  from  the 
hanks  of  the  Jumna.  Though  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  being  only 
about  600  feet  above  their  base,  and  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 


their  steep  declivities  and, extremely  broken  surface  oppose  great 
impediments  to  an  easy  communication  between  the  two  valleys  which 
they  separate. 

The  country  between  the  Chitore  Mountains  and  the  Aravulli, 
which,  on  an  average  is  60  miles  across,  but  towards  the  north  con- 
siderably wider,  may  be  considered  as  a  plain  with  an  undulating 
surface,  which  becomes  hilly  towards  the  north.  Its  southern  por- 
tion forms  an  inclined  plain,  descending  gently  to  the  east  Wheats 
barley,  and  javary  are  produced  in  abimdance ;  opium  is  also  raised. 
The  rains  fall  from  June  to  September  with  west  winds ;  but  they 
are  preceded  by  north-easterly  winds,  which  last  for  four  months,  and 
are  extremely  not  During  these  months  vegetation  almost  entirely 
disappears.  North  of  26**  N.  lat,  the  plain  has  the  appearance  of  a 
sandy  desert,  from  wluch  isolated  and  strangely-formed  rocka  riss^ 
s^enerally  to  an  elevation  of  800  feet,  and  occasionally  to  700  feet.  On 
the  highest  of  these  isolated  rocks  is  the  town  of  Alwur,  1200  feet 
above  the  plain.    This  country  forms  a  portion  of  Rajpootana. 

The  coimtry  south-east  of  the  Chitoro  Mountains,  and  between 
them  and  the  Vindhya  range,  is  known  in  its  western  districts  by  the 
name  of  Harraouttee,  and  in  the  eastem  by  that  of  Bundelcond.  It 
is  a  succession  of  narrow  valleys,  separated  by  broad-backed  mountain 
ranges.  On  the  table-land  of  Fanna,  between  the  Cane  and  Tonsa 
rivers,  is  the  town  of  Panno,  a  well-built  place,  perhaps  1800  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  neighbourhood  of  which  contains  the  richest 
diamond-mines  in  Hindustan.  North  of  Panna,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Cane,  is  the  town  of  Bandat  which  is  well  built^  and  carries  on 
a  considerable  commerce,  especially  in  cotton.  This  town  is  situated 
where  the  mountain  region  borders  on  the  plain  of  the  Ganges.  The 
fortress  of  Gwalior,  situated  in  26*  17'  N.  lat.,  78*  4'  E.  long.,  is  built 
on  a  rock,  having  a  tolerably  level  surface  of  considerable  extent,  and 
a  steep  descent  on  all  sides.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  is  the  town  of 
Gwalior,  which  contains  30,000  inhabitants.  In  the  plain  which 
extends  between  Kota  and  Pally  is  Paiun,  a  thriving  commercial 
town,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  commerce  between  liblwa  and  the 
other  parts  of  Northern  Hindustan  is  concentrated. 

All  the  rivers  which  traverse  the  table-land  of  Malwa  and  the 
mountain  region  of  Upermal  fall  into  the  Jumna  or  the  Ganges,  their 
course  being  north-east  The  largest  is  the  Churnhvl,  which  originates 
on  the  northem  declivity  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  in  three  branches, 
between  which  the  towns  of  Dhar,  Sagore,  and  Indore  are  built:  it 
receives  a  great  portion  of  the  drainage  of  the  table-land  before  it 
leaves  it  It  then  enters  the  Harraouttee  range  near  Rampoor,  and 
runs  in  a  narrow  cleft  as  far  north  as  Kota.  In  the  plain  below 
Kota  it  is  joined  by  other  rivers,  especially  the  Newy  and  Parbuttee, 
which  bring  to  it  Ihe  waters  of  the  eastern  districts  of  Malwa,  and 
likewise  traverse  the  Harraouttee  Mountains  in  narrow  valleys.  The 
Chumbul  begins  to  be  navigable  only  a  short  distance  above  it^ 
junction  with  the  Jumna,  which  takes  place  between  the  towns 
of  Etaweh  and  Calpee,  after  a  couree  of  about  400  miles.  The  other 
rivers  of  Upermal  are  the  Sinde,  Betwa,  and  Cane,  which  fill  into 
the  Junma,  and  the  Tonsa,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Ganges.  The 
most  eastern  of  the  rivers  of  the  mountain  region  of  Northem  Hindu- 
stan, the  Sone,  rises  on  the  eastem  declivity  of  the  table-land  of 
Oinercuntuc,  south  of  28*  N.  lat,  and  near  82*  E.  long.  It  skirts 
that  table-land  on  the  east,  flowing  north-north-west  to  24*  N.  lat, 
where  it  suddenly  tums  east-north-east,  in  which  general  direction  it 
continues  until  it  joins  the  Ganges  above  Patna.  Its  course  is  in  a 
narrow  valley  as  far  as  Ratasghur,  below  which  fortress  it  enten  the 
plain  of  the  Ganges  and  becomes  navigable. 

The  mountain  region  of  Northem  Hindustan  is  for  the  most  part 
in  the  possession  of  native  princes.  The  British  have  however 
annexed  the  countries  south  of  the  Sone  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal, 
and  the  tract  between  the  Sone  and  the  Ganges  to  the  North- Western 
Provinces.  Between  the  two  British  possessions  the  territories  of  the 
Raja  of  Rewa  are  inclosed,  which  comprehend  a  tract  of  mountainous 
country  on  the  upper  Sone  and  on  the  Tonsa.  The  remainder  is 
divided  between  the  Mahratta  princes,  Scindia,  Holkar,  the  Guicowar, 
and  the  Rajpoots. 

Rajpootana  is  an  extensive  territory,  so  called  because  the  greater 
part  of  it  belongs  to  the  Rajpoot  princes.  It  is,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  coincident  with  the  ancient  province  of  Ajmeer,  Jiajatt'kati,  or 
'the  abode,  or  country  of  princes,'  is  another  name  for  the  same 
territory.  Rajpootana  is  situated  between  22*  45'  and  81*  N.  lat, 
68*  25'  and  77**  45'  K  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  Hill 
States,  Lahore,  Moultan,  Bahwulpoor,  and  Sinde;  S.  by  Gujerat 
and  Malwa;  and  E.  hj  Agra  and  Delhi.  Rajpootana  comprehends 
the  states  of  Alwur,  Sanswarra,  Bikaneer,  Doongerpore,  Jessulmeer, 
Marwar  ,(or  Joudpoor),  Jypoor  (or  Jynagur),  Jhallawar,  Mewar  (or 
Oodipoor),  Tonk,  Cutch,  Sirohi,  Kerowlee,  Eishengurh,  Pertabgurh, 
Kota,  and  Boondee.  The  city  of  Ajmeer,  with  a  small  territory 
surrounding  it,  belongs  to  the  British. 

The  great  chain  of  the  Aravulli  Mountains  stretches,  in  a  north- 
eastem  direction,  through  the  greater  part  of  Rajpootana,  from 
the  hilly  country  which  connects  it  with  the  Vindhya  Mountains 
almost  to  the  coxifines  of  Delhi.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Aravulli  is  a  sandy  vmste,  extending  to  the  Gharra  branch 
of  the  Indus,  and  rising  towards  the  south  in  a  succession  of  steppes. 
In  this  baiTeu  tcnitory  are  comjiriscd  the  principalities  of  M.iru':ir, 
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Sirohi,  Jeasulmeery  and  Bikaneer.  A  few  oases  ocour,  the  largest  of 
which  are  those  in  which  the  towns  of  Joudpoor,  Jessubneor,  and 
Bikaneer  have  been  builtb 

Muwar  has  a  better  soil,  and  is  in  a  better  state  of  oultivation  than 
the  other  principalities  on  the  west  of  the  Aravulli  Mountains.  The 
capital  of  Karwar  is  Jwtdpoor,  a  laige  city  with  a  castle  in  which  the 
Baja  resides.  Nagore  is  surrounded  by  barren  sand-hills.  Rajpoo- 
tsDA  east  of  the  Aravulli  range,  thou.(ch  its  soil  is  Bandy,  is  fertile  and 
generally  well  cultivated.  The  periodical  rains  are  abundant^  and 
there  are  numerous  wells  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  land  in  the 
dryaesson;  some  of  these  wells  are  200  feet  deep. 

Jypoor,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Jypoor,  in  26"  54'  N.  lat, 
75**  38'  K  long.,  stands  in  a  valley  open  to  the  south,,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  stone  w|Ul  It  is  well  and  regularly  built,  with  four  principal 
streets,  which  meet  in  a  large  square.  The  small  territories  of 
Boondee  and  Tonk  may  be  considered  as  included  under  the  same  head. 
The  town  of  K(da  is  seated  on  the  Chumbul,  in  25**  12'  N.  lat, 
and  75"  47'  E.  long. 

Mewar,  though  mountainous,  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  produces  all 
kinds  of  grain,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and  opium.  Good  pastures  are 
rare,  and  the  caUle  are  smaller  than  in  the  neighbouring  districts. 
Oodipoor,  t^e  capital  of  Mewar,  in  24*'  W  N.  kt.  and  78°  45'  E.  long., 
is  seated  in  a  mountainous  district,  and  is  a  place  of  great  strength ; 
it  can  only  be  approached  by  three  narrow  defilea  Chitore,  the 
former  capital,  having  been  taken  by  the  Mohammedans,  Oodipoor 
became  the  residence  of  the  Baja,  or  Ranah,  as  he  is  called.  The 
town  of  CkUore  is  situated  in  a  rocky  plain,  in  24**  53'  N.  lai,  and 
74"  45'  K  long.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bunnass,  over  which  are  the 
ruins  of  along,  lofty,  and  handsome  stone  bridge  of  eight  pointed 
arches,  and  one  semicircular  arch  in  the  centre,  (^tore  is  a  tolerably 
large  to¥m,  with  many  pagodas. 

AjmecTj  in  26''  28'  N.  lat,  and  74''  42'  £.  long.,  is  a  moderate-sized 
town  on  the  slope  of  a  high  hill.  The  houses  are  well-built,  and  are 
mostly  whitewashed.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  remarkable  fortress 
called  Taraghur,  which  is  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  is  in  most 
parts  inaccessible.  Just  above  the  town  of  Ajmeer  is  a  large  lake, 
which  was  formed  by  the  emperors  of  Delhi  by  damming  up  the 
outlet  of  an  extensive  valley,  into  which  several  rills  were  conducted. 
The  lake  is  4  nules  in  circumference  in  dry  weather  and  6  miles 
during  the  rains.  It  affords  the  means  of  irrigation  to  a  large  district 
on  its  banks,  supplies  abundance  of  excellent  water  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Ajmeer,  and  is  full  of  fish.  In  1818  the  city  of  Ajmeer,  with  the 
surrounding  district,  was  ceded  to  the  British  by  Dowlet  Rao  Sindia, 
in  exchange  for  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Malwa. 

The  otiher  principal  towns  of  Rajpootana  are  the  following: — 
Bikaneer,  in  27**  58'  N.  lat,  and  78°  20'  E..  long.,  a  large  town  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  and  ditch.  Boondee,  the  capital  of  the  principality 
of  Boondee,  is  a  small  town  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  the  Raja's  palace,  a  large  stone  edifice  strongly  fortified. 
Jeanlmeer,  in  26"*  48'  N.  lat,  71°  6'  E.  long.,  is  situated  in  an  oasis  of 
the  great  sandy  desert,  and  contains  a  population  of  20,000.  Tonk,  on 
the  Bunnaas,  in  26°  12'  N.  lat,  and  75°  47'  E.  long.  Ki»hengur?i,  in 
26°  88'  N.  lat,  and  74°  57'  E.  long.,  is  situated  on  a  chain  of  granite 
hilk,  surrounded  by  walls  of  solid  masonry,  with  its  castle  on  the. 
mountain  top.  The  states  of  Rajpootana  extend  over  an  area  of 
123,01 9  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  8,095,632,  and  an  annual 
revenue  of  1,743,9952^  Three  of  the  states  have  a  population  of 
upwards  of  a  million  each,  namely: — Jypoor  1,891,124,  Joudpoor 
1,783,600,  and  Mewar  1,161,400.  The  others  vary  from  70,000  to 
500,000.  A  military  force  is  maintained  in  the  states.  The  extent 
of  the  force  varies  with  the  circumstances  of  each  state. 

The  inhabitants  of  Rajpootana  consist  principally  of  Rajpoots,  who 
are  Hindoos,  and  of  Mohammedans.  The  remainder  of  the  inhabitants 
consist  of  Bheels,  Jains,  Jauts,  and  Hairs.  Till  they  came  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  the  Rajpoots  were  little  better  than  robbers, 
and  were  engaged  in  incessant  warfare  with  each  other ;  consequently 
the  towns  and  many  of  the  larger  villages  of  Rajpootana  are  fortified, 
and  generally  placed  in  situations  where  they  might  be  protected  by 
a  fortress  on  a  rocky  height  The  Rajpoot  states  were  never  properly 
subjected  by  the  Mohammedan  emperors ;  for  though  they  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  tribute  and  furnish  a  certain  number  of  mercenary 
soldiers  they  continued  in  a  state  of  half  independence,  and  their 
frequent  revolts  occasioned  their  principal  cities  to  be  several  times 
destroyed.  After  the  death  of  Aurungzebe  in  1707,  Rajpootana  con- 
tinued nominally  subject  to  the  emperor  of  Delhi  till  1748,  when  its 
chiefd  became  independent  Since  then  the  desolating  attacks  of  the 
3!Uhrattas  have  compelled  the  Rajpoots  to  place  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain.  The  rajas  of  Rajpootana  are  independent 
sovereigns,  but  an  English  officer  commands  the  forces ;  and  a  garrison 
has  been  established  at  Ajmeer  sufficient  for  its  protection  against  its 
enemies,  and  also  to  keep  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  themselves  in  subjection. 

IV.  The  Plain  of  the  Oanges. — The  Ganges,  or  Ganga,  rises  with 
two  principal  branches  in  the  highest  elevation  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  near  81°  N.  lat,  and  between  78°  30'  and  80°  E.  long.  The 
most  western  branch  is  called  the  Bhaghirettee.  The  other  branch 
is  called  the  Alakananda.  The  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Bhaghirottee  and  the  Alakananda  is  called  the  Ganges.  Its  course 
witiiia  the  region  of  the  Himnlaya  Mountains  is  not  long,  but  very 
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winding,  until  it  entirely  leaves  it  below  Hurdwar,  and  enters  the 
plain  of  the  Ganges.  The  surface  of  the  river  at  this  point  is  hardly 
more  than  1000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  In  its  course  through  the 
plain  it  inclines  to  the  south-south-east,  and  forms  a  junction  with 
the  Jumna  at  Allahabad.  In  this  part  of  its  course  of  more  than  400 
miles  it  receives  no  considerable  affluent  except  the  Ram  Ganga,  which 
with  its  principal  tributary  the  Kosila  joins  the  Ganges  above  Canoge. 
The  Jumna,  which  joins  the  Ganges  at  Allahabad,  rises  west  of  the 
Ganges,  within  the  more  elevated  masses  of  the  Himalaya  range,  in 
two  branches,  of  which  the  eastern  soon  takes  the  name  of  the  Jumna. 
They  imite  near  Kalsi,  within  the  lower  range  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
soon  afterwards  leave  the  mountain  region.  Though  its  waters  during 
its  course  are  increased  by  those  of  the  mountain  region  of  Northern 
India,  the  Chumbul,  Sinde,  Betwah,  and  Cane,  yet  at  the  point  of 
their  confluence  the  Ganges  is  much  larger,  being  a  mile  across,  while 
the  Junma  is  only  1400  yards.  From  Allahabad  to  below  Boglipoor, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Rajmahal  Hills,  the  Ganges  runs  east  with  a 
winding  course,  and  receives  a  great  number  of  large  streams,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Goomtee,  the  Gogra,  the  Gbandaki 
Ganga,  or  Gunduck,  the  Bagmutty,  and  the  Coosy.  At  Sicliguliy, 
about  30  miles  below  Boglipoor  and  10  miles  above  Rajmahal,  the 
Ganges,  turns  southward.  Here  the  great  delta  of  the  river  may  be 
considered  to  begin.  At  present  the  first  bifurcation  of  the  Ganges 
takes  place  at  Sooty,  about  20  miles  below  Rajmahal  The  western 
arm  is  called  the  Bhajirettee,  and  flows  south.  The  eastern  arm 
preserves  the  name  of  Ganges,  and  flows  south-east  It  divides  again 
about  40  miles  lower  down,  near  Jellinghy,  from  which  the  western 
branch  is  called  the  Jellinghy  River.  The  Jellinghy  River  flows  mostly 
south,  and  joins  the  Bhajirettee  near  Nuddea.  Another  arm  branches 
off  from  the  Ganges  a  few  miles  from  Jellinghy.  This  arm,  called 
the  Matabunga,  runs  likewise  south  with  many  large  bends,  and  joins 
the  Bhajirettee  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  between  Nuddea  and 
Hoogly.  After  the  junction  of  these  three  arms  of  the  Ganges  the 
western  branch  of  the  Ganges  is  called  the  Hoogly,  under  which  name 
it  passes  Calcutta,  and  reaches  the  Bay  of  Bengal  near  the  island  of 
Sagor.  The  principal  branch  of  the  Ganges,  continuing  its  course  to 
the  south-east,  sends  off  another  arm  near  Custea,  which  is  called  the 
Chundzia.  The  fifth  great  bifurcation  takes  place  at  no  gi-eat  distance 
lower  down,  near  Maddapoor,  and  is  called  the  Gurroy.  These  two 
great  branches,  the  Chundna  and  Gurroy,  tmite  again  near  Colna,  and 
thence  proceed  southward  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  under  the  name  of 
Ballisore  River,  or  Horingotta,  which,  like  the  Hoogly,  forms  a  wide 
sestuary  at  its  mouth.  Whilst  the  Ganges  loses  a  great  deal  of  its 
waters  by  sending  off  so  many  laige  bnmches,  besides  several  smaller 
ones,  it  receives  new  supplies  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  the 
Brahmapdtra.  The  Mahanada  and  the  Teesta,  which  both  run  from 
250  to  300  miles,  rise  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  higher  Hima- 
layas in  Nepaul  and  Bootan,  and  run  southward.  They  communicate 
by  several  branches  with  one  another  during  the  rainy  season,  but 
they  join  the  Ganges  at  different  points.  At  Nabobgunge  the  Ganges 
receives  the  first  supply  of  water  from  the  Brahmapdtra  by  the  brimch 
called  the  Jenye,  which  leaves  its  principal  stream  opposite  the  town 
of  Sheerpoor,  is  very  deep,  and  brines  down  a  great  volume  of  water. 
Where  the  Ghemges  is  increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Jenye  it  divides 
again,  and  its  eastern  branch,  called  the  Booree  Ganga,  passes  Dacca 
at  no  great  distance,  and  enters  the  wide  bed  of  the  Brahmapdtra 
below  Nuraingunge.  The  Booree  Gkinga  receives  three  other  navigable 
branches  of  the  Brahmapdtra.  The  Brahmapdtra  is  so  much  drained 
of  its  waters  by  these  different  ofi&ets  that  diu-ing  the  dry  season  it  is 
not  navigable  between  Sheerpoor  and  the  mouth  of  the  Booree  Ganga. 
The  principal  branch  of  the  Ganges  flows  nearly  parallel  to  the  Booree 
Ganga  and  the  Brahmapdtra,  but  faUs  into  tfie  sea  by  a  separate 
embouchure  between  the  continent  and  the  island  of  Deccan  Shabaz- 
poor.  The  Ganges  runs  nearly  1500  miles.  All  the  affluents  of  the 
Ganges  rising  within  the  mountain  region  of  the  Himalayas  are 
navigable  for  smaller  or  buger  river-boats  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
range  for  about  six  months  in  the  year.  The  Ganges  itself  and  its 
arms  within  the  delta,  and  also  the  Jumps,  are  navigable  all  the  year 
round  for  vessels  of  larger  or  smaller  size.  The  Hoogly  can  only  be 
navigated  as  far  up  as  Calcutta  by  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  15 
feet  water,  and  all  laiger  vessels  are  obliged  to  remain  at  the  island 
of  Sagor,  where  the  climate  is  very  unhealthy.  The  tide  at  full  and 
change  causes  a  terrible  bore  in  the  Hoogly,  and  its  ascent  as  far  as 
Culna,  and  even  Nuddea,  is  very  perceptible ;  but  though  the  bore  in 
the  Megna,  or  Brahmapdtra,  is  said  to  be  still  greater,  the  tide  does 
not  ascend  farther  than  the  tovm  of  Dacca,  on  the  Booree  Ganga.  In 
the  Horingotta  branch  it  is  felt  as  far  as  Custee. 

The  great  plain  which  is  drained  by  the  Gkmges  and  its  affluents  may 
be  divided  into  three  parts,  the  plain  of  Bengal,  the  plain  of  Bahar, 
and  the  plain  of  the  Doab,  Oude,  and  RohilcundL 

The  plain  of  Bengal  extends  from  the  mouths  of  the  Gknges  to  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  about  280  miles,  and  its  width  may  perhaps 
exceed  180  miles.  Its  western  boundary  runs  from  Balasore  on  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  through  Midnapoor,  Biahuupoor,  and  Nagore  to 
Rajmidial,  and  thence  along  the  river  Coosy  to  the  mountains.  On 
the  east  its  border  skirts  the  Tiperah  Hills,  includes  the  province  of 
Silhet  in  the  form  of  a  gulf,  and  follows  here  and  farther  north  the 
southern  and  western  declivity  of  the  Garrow  HilU,  until  in  thci 
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meridian  of  Goyalpore  it  traversea  the  Brahmaptitra,  and  attains  in  ; 
that  direction  the  HimalAya  Mountains.      On  thia  side  the  plain  ia  | 
connected  with  the  maritime  low  tract  of  Chittagong  and  the  valleys  i 
of  Silhet  and  Asam,  which  differ  oonsideiiablj  in  their  natural  character 
from  the  plain  of  BengaL 

The  plain  of  Bengal  comprehends  four  natural  divisions ;  the  Sun- 
derbunds,  the  country  subject  to  inundation,  the  oountxy  which  is 
not  inundated,  and  the  TaraL 

The  Sunderbunds  occupy  the  most  southern  part  of  the  plain 
between  the  mouths  of  tne  Ganges  and  Brahmaptitra,  and  as  far 
north  as  the  salt  water  of  the  sea  is  carried  by  the  tides.  The  district 
extends  farthest  alouK  the  Horingotta  branch,  where  it  advances  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Colna»  a  distance  of  70  miles :  the  mean  width 
mav  be  about  60  milea  The  tract  is  entirely  uncultivated.  The 
BOIL  is  extremely  swampy  all  the  year  round,  and  overgrown  with  tall 
trees,  which  produce  excellent  timber.  The  thickets  are  inhabited 
by  tigers,  rhinoceroses,  and  other  wild  animals ;  while  the  numerous 
branches  into  which  the  different  arms  of  the  Ganges  divide  within 
this  tract  harbour  crocodiles.  The  inhabitants  are  few,  owing  to  the 
great  unhealthiness  of  the  country.  Their  occupations  are  the  cutting 
down  of  timber  trees,  and  the  preparation  of  salt  from  the  sea- 
water,  which  enters  the  rivers  and  canals  with  the  tides.  It  is  only 
towanjs  the  two  extremities,  along  the  Hoogly  and  the  principal 
branch  of  the  Ganges,  that  some  cultivated  tracts  occur  within  the 
Sunderbunds. 

The  country  subject  to  inimdation  comprehends  not  only  what  is 
called  the  Delta,  or  the  country  between  the  branches  of  the  Ganges, 
but  also  the  country  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmaptitra,  as 
far  north  as  25^.  The  inundation  is  greatest  in  the  eastern  districts, 
especially  where  the  waters  of  the  Brafamaptitra  are  connected  with 
the  Ganges,  in  which  part  an  immense  tract  of  country 'is  covered  for 
seveAil  months  with  water  many  feet  deep,  so  that  at  the  end  of  June 
the  towns  and  villages,  which  are  built  <>n  artificial  mounds  and  pro- 
tected by  embankments,  appear  like  islands.  The  river  has  then  risen 
15  feet  above  its  level  in  the  dry  season,  but  it  still  continues  to  rise 
for  several  weeks,  about  5  inches  everr  day.  At  Custee  it  rises 
between  81  and  82  feet;  at  Dacca,  only  i'4  feet;  at  Luckipoor,  not 
more  than  6  feet;  in  the  Sunderbtmds  it  is  not  perceptible.  In 
October,  when  the  water  rapidly  decreases,  \he  country  is  sown  with 
rice,  and  the  produce  of  this  tract  is  suffi&'ent  to  furnish  the  whole 
plain  of  Bengal  with  this  principal  article  of  food.  The  western 
districts  of  the  country  subject  to  inundation  ixee  only  slightly  covered 
with  water ;  and  though  they  likewise  produce  rice,  they  are  prinoi« 
pally  covered  with  plantations  of  mulberry-trees;  while  in  the 
northern  parts  indigo,  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco  are  raised  in  abun- 
dance. The  plantations,  with  which  the  villages  are  surrounded, 
consist  of  mango-trees,  cocoa-trees,  and  other  kinds  of  palms.  The 
whole  of  this  plain  is  covered  with  allurial  earth  to  a  depth  of  130  or 
140  feet,  and  no  wells  have  been  made  in  it. 

The  country  not  subject  to  inundation  lies  partly  west  of  the 
Hoogly,  and  partly  north  of  25°  N.  lat  The  district  west  of  the 
Hoogly  is  of  great  fertility,  especially  Burdwan,  which  produces  grain, 
sugar,  cotton,  silk,  and  indigo,  in  great  abundance  and  of  excellent 
quality :  it  is  the  best  cultivated,  most  populous,  and  most  productive 
district  in  India.  The  countiy  north  of  25'*  N.  lat  is  fertile  and  well 
cultivated  in  its  southern  districts;  &rther  north  laige  tracts  of 
waste  land  occur,  which  are  covei^  with  rank  grass  and  reeds. 
These  sterile  tracts  increase  in  number  and  extent  as  they  approach 
theTaral 

The  Tarai  (the  swamp)  divides  the  plain  of  the  Ganges  from  the 
lower  region  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  extends  from  the  banks 
of  the  Brahmaptitnw  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  place 
where  the  Ganges  issues  from  them  at  Hurdwar.  But  it  varies  in 
width  and  also  in  character,  narrowing  insensibly  as  it  proceeds 
farther  to  the  north-west.  In  Bengal  it  is  from  20  to  25  miles  across, 
but  tewards  its  north-western  extremity  only  a  few  miles  wide.  It  is 
a  deep  swamp  of  great  fertility,  which  is  covered  with  a  vigorous 
vegetation  and  large  forest-trees,  and  is  the  haunt  of  numerous  wild 
animals.  The  inhabitants  are  few  and  miserable ;  they  chiefly  main- 
tain themselves  by  cutting  down  the  forest-trees,  which  are  sent  to 
Calcutta  and  other  towns  in  BengaL  Farther  north,  in  Bahar,  Oude, 
and  Kohilcund,  the  imderwood  and  the  climbing  plants  disappear, 
and  the  ground  between  the  trees  is  covered  with  long  coarse  grass, 
which  being  destroyed  by  putting  fire  to  it,  herds  of  cattle  pasture  on 
the  new  grass  whidi  immediately  springs  up. 

The  Plain  of  Bahar,  which  extends  west  of  the  river  Coosy  and  the 
Bajmahal  Hills  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  Allahabad,  is  divided  by  the 
Ganges  into  two  regions.  The  southern,  or  Bahar  Proper,  is  narrowed 
at  both  extremities  by  the  Bajmahal  lULls  and  the  projecting  ofibets 
of  the  Kimoor  Mountains.  Its  surface  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
is  undulating,  but  farther  south  it  rises  into  hills.  By  the  industry  of 
its  inhabitants  this  country  has  attained  such  a  degree  of  cultivation 
that  it  resembles  a  garden.  Its  principal  products  are  opium,  indigo, 
rice,  and  cotton,  f BaharJ  The  countay  north  of  the  Ganges  is 
called  Tirhut  or  Trihuta.  ]!ts  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  districts 
which  border  on  the  Ganges  do  not  differ  much  from  Bahar  Proper  in 
soil  and  cultivation.  But  about  80  or  40  miles  from  the  river  large 
tiacto  are  covered   with   forest-trees^   especiiUly   saul-treei^   which 


increase  in  extent  as  the  country  approaches  the  Toral  The  gnat 
abundance  of  water  in  the  rainy  season  forms  extensive  lakes,  which 
render  this  part  of  the  Gangetic  plain  very  unhealthy,  and  prevent  the 
extension  of  cultivation. 

West  of  the  meridian  of  Allahabad,  the  Gangetic  plain  oomprehenda 
the  Doab,  or  ootmtry  between  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna,  together 
witlf  Oude  and  Rohilcund.  The  surface  slopes  with  rapidity,  descend- 
ing from  north-west  to  south-east,  from  1200  feet  to  800  or  400  feet. 
and  consequently  the  running  water  is  soon  drained  off,  and  the  soil 
is  dry.  As  the  heat  of  the  summer,  though  exoessive,  lasts  only  a 
short  time,  and  the  cold  in  winter  is  considerable,  the  vegetation  dififon 
greatly  from  that  of  the  lower  plain.  The  winter  crops  resemble  those 
of  Europe,  consisting  chiefly  of  wheat,  bariey,  oats,  and  millet,  together 
with  peas,  beans,  and  vetches ;  also  tobacco,  flax,  and  hemp.  The 
summer  crops,  which  grow  during  the  rainy  season,  aro  rioe,  javary, 
cotton,  indigo,  &a  The  palm-tree  disappears;  but  the  European 
fruit-trees  grow  together  with  bananas,  oustard*appleB,  and  fruits 
which  have  been  transplanted  from  China. 

The  country  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Jumna,  and  extends  as 
far  as  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej  and  Gharra,  oonstitateB  the  oonnectiDg 
link  between  the  fdains  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus.  It  is  a  level 
tract.  Whero  this  plain  borders  on  the  Himalayas,  it  is  in  some 
measuro  watered  and  fertilised  by  the  numerous  small  rivers  which 
originate  along  the  declivity  of  the  lower  range ;  and  numerous  vil* 
lages,  with  some  cultivated  tracts,  occur  here;  But  the  small  volume 
of  water  brought  down  by  these  rivers  is  soon  absorbed  by  the  sandy 
soil,  and  some  of  them  oease  to  flow  at  a  distance  of  about  80  to  40 
miles.  The  romainder  unite  in  one  somewhat  larger  stream,  the 
Gagur,  which  continues  to  flow  for  about  100  miles,  and  then  also  ii 
lost  in  the  sand.  With  the  decrease  of  the  waters  of  these  rivers  the 
country  gradually  assumes  the  dismal  aspect  of  the  Indian  desert 
At  the  few  inhabited  places  fresh  water  can  only  be  found  at  a 
depth  of  from  50  to  100  feet 

In  the  Gangetic  plain  the  rains  set  in  towards  the  end  <tf  April  or 
in  May :  they  are  however  not  abundant  in  Calcutta  before  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  In  the  countries  farther  east,  as  Chittagong  and  Silhet^ 
the  abundant  rains  begin  a  month  earlier.  At  Calcutta  the  mean 
annual  quantity  of  rain  is  71  to  72  inches,  but  at  Dacca  it  probably 
does  not  fall  short  of  100  inches.  The  heat  is  excessive  all  the  year 
round,  but  especially  so  before  the  setting  in  of  the  rains.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  Calcutta  is  79*'  of  Fahrenheit;  that  of  the  hot- 
test month  (May)  86° ;  and  that  of  the  coldest  (January)  67*.  The 
climate  changes  greatly  as  soon  as  the  hills  of  Bajmahal  are  passed  h 
ascending  the  Ganges.  In  Bahar  the  differenoe  between  the  hottest 
and  coldest  season  is  much  greater.  The  quantity  of  rain  at  Boiarea 
does  not  exceed  40  J  inches  annually,  and  the  rains  set  in  there  a  month 
later.  The  difference  between  Bahar  and  the  Doab,  in  respect  of 
climate,  is  not  so  great  as  between  Bengal  and  Bahar,  though  the 
difference  of  elevation  is  greater,  a  great  portion  of  the  Doab  being 
more  than  600  or  700  feet  above  Bahar.  The  western  districts  of  the 
Doab  are  visited  during  the  hot  season  by  scorching  westerly  winds 
from  the  Indian  desert  The  rains  are  abundant  in  the  districts 
between  the  Himalayas  and  the  Ganges,  but  much  less  so  in  those 
fiirther  west^  and  very  moderate  to  the  west  of  the  Jumna.  Farther 
to  the  west,  in  the  desert  country  between  the  Jumna  and  Sutlej  very 
little  rain  falls. 

The  Gangetic  plain  is  the  most  fertile,  the  best  oultiyated,  and  most 
thickly  inhabited  portion  of  Hindustan.  It  oontains  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  its  population,  and  the  number  of  large  towns  is  con- 
siderable. Some  of  these  towns  are  noticed  elsewhera  [Agra;  Alla- 
habad; BAOKERGUKax;  Bahab;  Babsillt;  Bbnabxb;  Boolipoob; 
BuBDWAir;  Caloutza;  Cawitpoob;  Daooa;  Delhi;  DnrAOErons; 
FuBRUCKABAD  ;  Fyzabad;  Purnbah;  Rajmabal.]  Go/na,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Chundna  and  Gurroy,  branches  of  the  Ganges, 
is  a  rapidly  increasing  phice.  Patna,  the  modem  capital  of  Bahar 
province,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganj^es,  in  25*  36' 
N.  lat.,  85*"  15'  £.  long.  The  city  within  the  walls  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  long,  from  east  to  west,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
broad,  from  north  to  south.  This  part  of  the  city  is  very  closely 
built,  but  the  suburbs  are  of  far  greater  extent,  and  the  buildings 
altogether  extend  for  9  miles  along  the  Ganges,  with  a  breadth  of  about 
2  miles ;  but  the  buildings  outside  the  walls  are  irregularly  placed, 
and  there  are  considerable  spaces  between  them.  The  greater  number 
of  the  houses  are  of  mud,  the  rest  are  built  of  bricks.  Nearly  all  the 
roofs  are  tiled.  The  population  is  about  300,000,  of  whom  two-thirds 
are  Hindoos,  and  the  remainder  Mohammedans;  the  number  of 
Europeans  is  very  smaU.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  bank* 
ing  trade.  A  considerable  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  opium,  rioe, 
saltpetre,  cotton  cloths,  and  silk  goods.  Monghir,  a  fortress  with  a 
population  of  20,000,  is  noted  for  its  manu£actures  of  iron.  The  great 
commercial  town  of  Mirtsapoor,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges^ 
between  Allahabad  and  Benares,  is  the  chief  market  for  silk  and  cotton, 
and  is  estimated  to  contain  a  population  of  from  200,000  to  300,000. 
Oaya,  the  capital  of  Bahar  district,  situated  on  the  Fulgo,  a  small 
feeder  of  the  Ganges,  has  86,000  inhabitants  and  a  famous  temple  of 
Vishnu,  which  is  visited  by  a  great  number  of  pilgrimsL  The  towns 
of  Tirhut  have  not  yet  risen  to  importance,  but  are  rapidly  increasing 
with  the  extension  of  cultivation  in  this  fertile  district    Calpee  ia  still 
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a  considerable  plaoe,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  cotton. 
£laioeh  has  also  presenred  a  considerable  population,  but  is  not  other- 
wise important.  Ludenow,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  stands 
on  the  rifht  bank  of  the  river  Qoomtee,  in  26*  61'  N.  lat,  80*  6(K 
E.  long.  liucknow  became  the  residence  of  the  court  in  1775.  It  is 
now  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  of  Hindustan,  with  *  population 
estimated  at  300,000.  MuUra  is  still  a  large  town,  and  a  sacred  city, 
to  which  great  numbers  of  pilgrims  annually  resort,  ffurdwar, 
which  is  situated  where  the  Ghmges  issues  from  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, is  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  has  a  considerable  commerce; 
Serampoor,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hoogly,  about  12  miles  above 
Calcutta,  in  22*  45'  N.  lat.,  88*  26'  E.  long.,  extends  nearly  a  mile 
along  the  river,  but  1b  of  small  width.  'The  town  is  built  in  the 
European  manner.  It  belonged  to  the  Danes,  who  sold  it  to  the 
British  government  some  years  ago.  Serampoor  has  acquired  some 
celebrity  as  the  principal  place  where  the  Protestant  mission  was 
established  about  the  close  of  last  century.  The  mission  -  has  since 
been  removed  to  Calcutta.  The  population  is  about  13,000.  The 
Danes  obtained  possession  of  Serampoor  in  1676.  Shahjehanpoor  is 
situated  in  27*  64'  N.  lat,  79*  60'  E.  long.,  on  the  aurruk,  &  quiet 
winding  stream.  The  town  is  large,  and  contains  about  60,000 
inhabitants.  The  houses  are  in  good  condition,  and  the  bazaars  show 
activity  and  opulence ;  but  the  mosques  are  mostly  rulnoos.  There 
is  a  castle  at  Shahjehanpoor.  The  town  was  founded  by  Shah  Jehan. 
The  French  settlement  of  Chakdirnaoorb  is  separately  noticed. 

The  states  spread  over  the  Qangetic  plain  are  immediately  subject 
to  the  government  of  the  British,  with  the  exception  of  the  kingdom 
of  Oude,  which  occupies  that  portion  of  the  plain  which  extends, 
between  80*  and  82*  K  long.,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
Himalaya  Mountains.  [OuDE.]  The  British  possessions  are  annexed 
to  the  presidency  of  Bengal  and  to  the  North- Western  Provinces,  and 
now  extend  to  the  Beas,  including  the  JullindarDoab,and  overlooking 
the  Hill  States,  as  far  as  the  Cashmere  territory. 

y.  The  Plain  of  the  Indus. — The  Indus,  called  in  its  southern  course 
also  the  Sinde,  rises  on  the  table-land  of  Tibet>  about  81*  20'  N.  lat.,  and 
near  80*  £.  long.  After  a  course  of  perhaps  not  less  than  250  miles 
on  a  table-knd  from  12,000  to  15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  joined 
below  Leh  by  a  large  river  called  the  Shayuk.  Little  is  known  of  the 
Indus  after  its  junction  with  the  Shayuk  till  it  issues  from  the  Hima- 
laya range  a  few  miles  east  of  Attock.  Above  Attock  its  course  lies 
due  west,  and  it  is  joined  by  the  river  of  Cabul,  the  only  considerable 
affluent  which  it  receives  from  the  west  after  it  has  left  &e  mountains. 
After  leaving  the  high  mountains  above  Attock,  it  continues  its  course 
in  a  south-south-west  direction  for  about  70  miles  more  between  lower 
ranges^  till  at  S3*  7'  N.  lat.  it  enters  the  great  plain,  keeping  the 
western  side  of  the  plain.  The  Hala  Mountains,  which  run  along  the 
eastern  border  of  the  table-land  of  fieloochistan,  rise  at  a  short  distance 
from  it^  in  parts  within  a  few  miles. 

As  soon  as  the  Indus  has  left  the  mountains  it  divides  into  four 
arms,  which  run  with  g^reat  bends,  and  sometimes  unite  but  separate 
again,  so  that  the  whole  volume  of  its  waters  is  seldom  united  in  one 
bed.  South  of  29*  N.  lat.,  near  the  small  town  of  Mittun  Cote,  it  is 
joined  on  the  east  by  the  Chenaub,  or  imited  rivers  of  the  Panjab,  or 
Punjaub,  and  changes  its  course  to  south-west.  It  is  here  2000  yards 
wide.  It  continues  its  south-west  coivse  to  Bakkur,  and  then  turning 
to  the  south  and  south-south-east,  it  reaches  Hyderabad,  above  which 
town  a  branch  separates  from  the  main  stream,  and  flows  south-east 
to  the  Runn^  out  of  which  it  flows  by  the  wide  estuary  which 
separates  the  island  of  Cutoh  from  the  plains  of  Sinde.  This  sestuary 
is  called  the  Koree,  and  has  12  feet  of  water  as  far  as  Busta,  but 
iarther  inland  it  is  not  so  deep.  The  western  and  principal  branch 
of  the  Indus  divides  again  south  of  25*  N.  lat.  near  JarrudL,  and  the 
smaller  or  eastern  branch  loses  also  a  great  part  of  its  waters  before 
it  reaches  the  sea  by  the  mouth  called  Sir.  It  is  navigable  however 
as  far  as  Qunda  for  vessels  of  38  tons  burden,  and  it  is  much  navigated, 
though  the  mercAiandise  must  be  transferred  into  smsll  river  boats  at 
Gunda.  Below  Tatta,  and  about  60  miles  from  the  sea,  the  principal 
branch  of  the  Indus  sepazates  again  into  two  branches,  of  which  the 
smaller,  odled  Buggaur,  runs  west,  and  the  larger,  the  Sata,  continues 
in  a  south-south-west  direction  to  the  sea.  The  Sata  is,  after  the 
bifurcation, -still  1000  yards  across.  It  divides  into  seven  arms  before 
it  reaches  the  se&  The  widest  of  its  mouths,  the  Gbra,  is  only  acces- 
sible to  small  vessels  on  account  of  its  shoals  and  rapid  current.  The 
navigation  of  the  Indus  along  the  Delta  is  very  dangerous.  At  a 
distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea  the  main  branch  is  only 
12  to  15  feet  deep.  Farther  from  the  shore  are  numerous  sand-banks. 
The  spring-tides  rise  9  feet  in  the  moutiis  of  the  Indus.  In  the  river 
the  tide  ascends  only  75  miles,  and  is  not  perceptible  at  Tatta. 

The  Indus  receives  only  one  great  affluent  in  its  extensive  plain,  but 
this  affluent  unites  all  the  rivers  which  drain  the  Panjab,  or  the  Five 
Rivers,  the  Pentapotamia  of  the  Greeks.  These  five  rivers,  enumerated 
from  east  to  west,  are  the  Sutlej,  or  Satadru  (the  Zaradrus  of  Ptole- 
maeus),  the  Beeah,  or  Beas  (the  Hyphasis  of  Arrian),  the  Ravee  (the 
Hydraotes  of  Arrian),  the  Chenaub  (the  Aoesines),  and  the  Jhilum,  or 
Behnt  (the  Hydaspes).  The  5t«^' has  the  longest  course.  It  originates 
on  the  table-land  of  Tibet  Its  course  on  the  table-land,  where  it  flows 
in  some  measure  pfirallel  to  the  Indus,  is  more  than  150  mUes.  So  far 
it  flows  north-west.    Changing  its  oourae  to  the  south-west,  it  soon 


enters  the  Himalaya  r.mgo,  through  which  it  runs  in  a  narrow  valley, 
with  numerous  bends,  more  than  100  miles.  It  enters  the  plain  near 
Ropur,  whence  it  flows  due  west  past  Ludiana  as  fiir  as  Hurree,  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  Beas,  81*  10'  N.  lat,  75*  5'  E.  long.  The  Beas 
originates  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  traverses  the  mountain  region 
witii  two  great  bends  to  the  south  and  north,  and  enters  the  plain 
above  Kadaun  after  a  course  of  less  than  100  miles.  Hence  it  flows 
west-south-westy  gradually  approaching  the  Sutlej  until  it  joins  it 
The  united  river  then  takes  the  name  of  Garra,  or  Gharra,  and  con- 
tinuing to  flow  south-west  unites  with  the  Chenaub  below  BhawuL 
poor.  The  Ravee  rises  in  one  of  the  parallel  chains  of  the  Himalayas 
called  the  Santch  Mountains.  Its  upper  course  is  not  long.  Above 
Kotoa,  or  Kothua,  it  enters  the  plain  of  the  Panjab,  where  it  flows 
south-west  parallel  to  the  Beas  and  Garra,  until  it  joins  the  Chenaub 
at  Fazilshah.  The  Ohenavh  rises  in  the  Paralasa  ran»e  of  the  Hima- 
layas near  the  sources  of  the  Beas,  and  runs  for  about  100  miles  in 
the  mountain  r^ion  to  the  north-west ;  it  afterwards  turns  gradually 
to  the  west,  passes  the  town  of  Kishtawar,  and  inclining  by  degrees 
more  to  the  south  leaves  the  Himalaya  Mountains  above  Jommu,  after 
a  course  of  perhaps  not  much  less  than  200  miles.  In  the  plain  of  the 
Panjab  its  course  is  west-south-west  till  it  has  joined  the  Ravee, 
when  it  declines  to  the  south-south-west  The  Chenaub  is  a  very 
large  river.  At  Alknur,  where  it  leaves  the  Himalayas,  it  is  200  yards 
wide.  At  Ramnus:gur,  when  at  the  lowest,  it  is  800  yards  wide  and  9  feet 
deep.  The  Jhilum,  or  BehtU,  rises  in  the  Tibet  range  of  the  Himalayas, 
flows  first  north-north-west  in  a  longitudinal  valley  of  the  mountain 
region,  traverses  the  lake  of  Wooler,  and  issues  from  the  valley  by  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Baramula  pass.  It  then  passes  near  Mozufferabad, 
up  to  which  place  its  course  is  to  the  west,  and  turns  by  a  bold  bend 
to  the  south,  in  which  direction  it  reaches  the  plain.  Its  course  within 
the  range  of  the  Himalayas  exceeds  200  miles.  The  remainder  of  its 
oourse,  somewhat  more  than  100  miles,  is  mostly  south  till  it  joins 
the  Chenaub  atTrimo  below  Jung.  After  the  five  rivers  have  united, 
they  still  flow  between  40  and  50  miles  until  they  &11  into  the  Indus 
at  Mittim  Cote.  The  natives  call  the  united  river  Chenaub,  but  in 
the  other  countries  of  India  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Punjund. 
All  the  rivers  of  the  Panjab  are  in  general  navigable  up  to  the  place 
where  they  issue  from  the  mountains,  and  the  Indus  itself  is  naviga- 
ble to  Attock,  but  above  that  plaoe  there  is  a  whirlpool  which  cannot 
be  passed  by  boats. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  pliun  of  the  Indus,  the  Panjab,  Pnn- 
jaub,  or  country  of  the  Five  Rivers,  extends  from  the  lower  ranges  of 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  to  the  confluence  of  the  Chenaub  with  the 
Indus,  between  84*  and  29*  N.  lat,  and  has  the  form  of  an  isosceles 
triangle,  whose  shortest  line,  or  base,  which  is  about  450  mUes  in 
length,  Ues  along  the  Himalayas,  and  the  equal  sides,  each  about  600 
miles,  unite  at  the  confluence  of  the  Indus  and  Chenaub.  Its  surface 
may  be  on  an  average  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  immense 
tract  of  country  contains  very  fertile  and  very  sterile  tracts.  The 
country  along  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  and  to  a  distance  of  about 
100  miles  from  it,  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  abundant  rains,  and  a  plentiful  irrigation.  A  canal  has  recently 
been  constructed,  and  much  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  dis- 
trict within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  Julllndar  Doab,  or  country 
between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Beas,  is  very  populous,  and  so  likewise  is 
the  Bairi  Doab,  between  the  Beas  and  Ravee  as  far  as  Amritsir.  Rice 
is  the  principal  object  of  agriculture  all  over  the  Panjab,  but  wheat 
is  also  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  consumption.  The  sugar 
cane  is  cultivated  with  great  care.  Wine  and  different  kinds  of  fruits 
are  produoed  in  many  places.  Cattle  are  very  numerous,  though 
commonly  of  small  size. 

In  Lahore  the  maximum  of  heat  in  July  is  102*,  and  the  minimum 
in  January  24*.  In  Moultan  it  seems  to  rise  still  higher;  at  other 
places  even  to  110*. 

The  principality  of  Lahore,  formerly  subject  to  the  Raja  of  Lahore, 
extended  from  80*  to  84*  N.  kt,  and  from  71*  to  78*  B,  long.  It 
was  divided  frx)m  Sinde,  on  the  south,  by  the  territory  of  the  Raja  of 
Moultan,  extended  northwards  to  Cashmere,  and  included,  eastwards, 
the  Jullindar  Doab  and  Kohistan,  or  the  Hill  States.  Lahore,  the 
capital,  is  situated  in  31*  86'  N.  lat,  74*  8'  £.  long.,  on  the  south 
bank  of  Ae  Ravee.  It  is  a  large  city,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  but  the 
streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  generally  mean.  There  are  several 
remarkable  buildinga,  among  which  are  some  handsome  tombs.  There 
are  numerous  mosques,  the  domes  and  minarets  of  which  give  the 
city  at  a  distance  an  imposing  appearance,  which  is  not  confirmed  by 
nearer  inspection.  The  population  is  stated  to  amount  to  80,000.  In 
the  principality  of  Lahore  is  situated  the  large  town  of  Auritsir,  or 
Umritsir.  Dera^hase-Khan,  is  an  important  border  town,  ntuated 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  in  about  29*  68'  N.  hit,  70*  40* 
E.  long.,  which  has  a  population  of  about  26,000,  and  extensive  manu- 
factures of  silk,  cotton-cloth,  and  cutlery,  with  considerable  commerce. 

Moultan,  a  large  city,  in  30*  12'  N.  lat,  71*  80'  E.  long.,  is  mtuated 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Chenaub.  It  is  a  large 
town,  with  a  population  of  about  60,000,  and  was  defended  by  a 
citadelji  strong  walls,  and  other  fortifications.  It  was  taken  by  tho 
British  on  January  22nd,  1849.  Along  the  left  bank  of  the  Garra  is 
Daoudpootra,  or  Bahwulpoor,  which  is  subject  to  an  independent 
chief,  or  khan,  who  resides  at  the  town  of  Bafiwulpoor,  on  th3  Qoniu 
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The  whole  of  the  Panjabi  including  Lahore,  Moultan,  and  the  Jullindar 
Doab,  and  also  Sinde  and  certain  of  the  Hill  States  north  of  Delhi,  is 
Bubject  to  the  British  government. 

The  country  south  of  the  Panjab  is  occupied  by  the  great  sandy 
desert  of  Hindustan,  which  extends  southward  to  the  Anvulli  range 
and  the  salt-morasB  of  the  Runn.  Its  western  border  approaches  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  fertile  tract  of 
land,  from  10  to  15  miles  in  width.  But  .as  the  Indus,  in  this  part 
of  its  course,  is  ahnost  always  divided  into  several  channels,  of 
which  some  penetrate  farther  into  the  country  east  of  it,  the  cultivated 
tracts  extend  in  some  places  to  20  miles  and  more  from  its  principal 
channeL 

The  Desert  of  Sinde,  or  the  Thurr,  which  on  the  north-east  is  con- 
nected with  the  sterile  country  which  separates  the  plain  of  the 
'  Ganges  from  that  of  the  Indus,  is  covered  with  ridges  of  sand-hills. 
In  some  places  these  hills  are  ovei^grown  with  coarse  grass  or  low 
bushes  for  about  two  months  in  the  year ;  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  their  surface  is  bare,  and  exposed  to  great  changes  from  the 
winds.  Between  these  ridges  occur  some  lower  tract?,  which  have  a 
hard,  loamy,  or  stony  soil,  and  on  these  the  vegetation  lasts  much 
longer.  They  are  generally  of  very  small  extent,  and  are  used  as 
pasture-ground  for  camels  and  sheep,  and  for  a  small  race  of  cattle, 
the  only  domestic  animals  which  are  kept  here.  The  small  oases  are 
not  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Indus,  but  increase  in 
number  and  extent  as  we  approach  the  Aravulli  Mountains. 

VL  Sindet  or  Scinde,  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  Indus  from  the 
sea  to  near  the  place  where  the  river  is  joined  by  the  Chenaub.  It 
lies  between  23**  30'  and  29**  N.  lat,  and  67**  and  71^  R  long.  It 
extends  in  length  from  south  to  north  more  than  360  miles,  and  its 
average  width  may  be  200  miles.  On  the  south  and  south-west  it 
borders  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  its  eastern  districts  are  separated 
from  the  province  of  Cutch  by  the  Runn.  To  the  east  of  it,  and  chiefly 
within  its  boundary,  is  the  Indian  Desert  or  Thurr,  where  it  borders 
on  the  Rajpoot  States  of  Marwar  and  Jessulmeer.  On  the  north-east 
are  the  territories  of  the  Khan  of  Bhawulpoor,  and  north  those  of 
the  Panjab.  The  north-western  comer  of  Sinde  reaches  the  Boogtee 
Hills,  which  belong  to  Afghanistan,  but  the  other  parts  of  the  western 
borders  are  Beloochistan  or  the  territories  of  Khelat^  from  which 
Sinde  is  mostly  separated  by  the  Hala  Mountains. 

The  sea-coast  of  Sinde  extends  about  150  miles.  Sinde  is  indebted 
for  its  fertility  to  the  inundations  of  the  Indus.  As  far  as  these  inun- 
dations extend,  the  coimtry  yields  abundant  crops.  These  inundations 
are  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  upper  course  of  the 
Indus  and  its  tributaries.  As  in  the  higher  pcu-ts  the  difference  of 
the  snow-line  in  summer  and  winter  amounts  to  3000  feet,  an  immense 
volume  of  snow  is  annually  dissolved,  and  the  water  thus  produced 
greatly  raises  the  level  of  the  river.  In  many  places  the  waters  spread 
over  the  adjacent  levels,  and  fertilise  the  soil  Artificial  means  are 
employed  to  increase  these  advantages,  especially  canals  and  dams. 
The  canals  are  only  full  during  the  height  of  the  inundation,  and  are 
dry  in  the  winter  months.  The  dams  are  made  across  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  are  called  *  bunds.'  The  river  begins  to  rise  in  April.  Early 
in  May  the  swell  of  the  waters  begins  to  point  out  the  necessity  of 
deepening  and  cleaning  out  the  various  canaJs.  Towards  the  middle 
of  June  there  is  sufficient  water  for  sowing  the  ci-ops,  which  ripen  and 
are  cut  down  in  October.  At  the  end  of  September  the  waters  are 
confined  to  the  bed  of  the  river. 

The  Delta,  or  that  part  of  Sinde  which  is  below  the  town  of  Tatta, 
has  an  alluvial  soil,  consisting  of  successive  layers  of  earth,  clay,  and 
sand.  As  the  great  branches  of  the  river  are  here  very  numerous, 
and  throw  o£f  many  arms,  the  inundation  of  this  tract  is  general;  and 
in  those  places  which  have  not  this  advantage,  artificial  drains,  about 
4  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep,  conduct  the  waters  through  the  fields. 
Close  upon  tbe  sea  there  is  abundance  of  green  forage,  which  fur- 
nishes pasture  for  large  herds  of  buffiJoes.  At  the  back  of  it  extends 
a  belt  10  miles  in -width,  where  the  country  is  so  thickly  covered 
with  furze  and  bushes  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  brought  under 
tillage.  Agriculture  is  only  carried  on  in  districts  more  distant  from  the 
shores.^  If  we  except  a  few  small  towns  and  villages,  the  inhabitants 
reside  in  temporary  villages,  which  they  remove  according  as  they  are 
compelled  by  the  increase  of  the  inundation  or  other  circumstances. 

The  extensive  tract  of  country  which  lies  west  of  the  Indus,  and 
extends  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  town  of  Sehwun  (26"  22'  N.  lat)  has 
a  different  character.  It  is  only  along  the  banks  of  the  river  that  there 
is  a  low  alluvial  tract,  a  few  miles  wide,  which  can  be  cultivated,  as  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  irrigated  by  short  cuts  from  the  river. 
Beyond  its  limits  the  country  rises  higher,  and  the  soil  is  gravelly 
and  intermixed  with  pebbles,  and  soon  passes  into  low  hills  composed 
of  sandstone.  The  Hala  Mountains  separate  this  tract  from  Beloo- 
chistan. On  the  same  side  of  the  Indus,  north  of  the  town  of  Sehwun, 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Sinde,  which  extends  some  miles 
north  of  Shikarpoor.  The  country  is  level,  and  the  means  of  irrigating 
the  land  are  abundant;  for  besides  the  main  channel  of  the  Indus, 
which  is  used,  for  irrigating  the  adjacent  lands,  the  interior  of  this 
region  for  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  is  traversed  by  the  "Western 
Narra,  which  partakes  of  the  inundations  of  the  principal  river,  and 
ot  some  places  is  connected  with  it  by  transverse  canals. 

The  country  on  the  east  of  the  InduR,  fi-om  the  northern  boundary- 


line  to  the  parallel  of  Hyderabad  and  Omereote,  presents  a  diflPerent 

Xit  The  banks  of  the  river  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  milei 
d  are  covered  with  tamarisk  and  acacia  shrubs,  and  mostly  anin- 
habited,  but  frequently  cut  by  canals,  which  carry  the  water  of  the 
river  to  the  back  country.  On  the  edge  of  thu  back  country  tbe 
villages  are  built,  and  generally  raised  somewhat  above  the  ordumiy 
level,  to  avoid  the  inundations.  Some  of  the  canals  which  carry  the 
water  of  the  river  to  the  back  country  are  of  great  extent.  The  banki 
of  all  the  canals  are  fringed  with  a  broad  agricultural  band,  on  wbidi 
numerous  lai^ge  villages  are  built^  many  of  which  contain  500  hoasea 
Besides  fertilising  the  land,  these  canals  afford  the  means  of  trans- 
porting by  boats  the  produce  of  the  soiL 

The  country  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Hyderabad  to  Omereote, 
and  included  by  the  Sata  and  Pooruun  branches  of  the  Indus,  gene* 
rally  resembles  the  region  just  noticed. 

The  climate  of  Sinde  differs  greatly  from  that  of  other  parts  of 
Hindustai^  Though  the  south-west  monsoons  blow  so  hard  along  tbe 
shores  as  to  prevent  vessels  approaching  them  from  March  to  October, 
they  do  not  bring  any  periodical  raina  Rain  is  far  from  being  fi'e- 
quent  all  over  Sinde,  nor  does  it  occur  as  in  other  parts  of  Hindustan 
at  certain  seasons,  though  storms  may  be  expected  at  the  end  of  June 
or  the  middle  of  July.  In  Upper  Smde,  that  is,  north  of  Hyderabad, 
the  natives  of  the  country  divide  the  year  into  three  seasons,  the 
spring,  the  hot  season,  and  the  cold  season.  The  spring  is  of  very 
short  duration.  The  cold  of  the  winter  continues  to  the  end  of 
February.  The  temperate  weather  between  the  extremes  of  the  cold 
and  hot  seasons  is  very  short  The  hot  season  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence in  the  middle  of  March,  and  it  continues  generally  without 
intermission  till  the  middle  of  September.  The  heat  in  Upper  Sinde 
is  greater  than  in  those  parts  of  Hindustan  which  lie  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  equator,  and  the  sun  is  singularly  fatal  in  its  effects,  not  only  to 
Europeans  but  to  natives.  At  Sukkur  the  heat  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening  is  three  or  four  degrees  more  intense  than  it  is  at  noon,  a 
peculiarity  which  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  southerly  winds  which 
mvariably  continue  to  blow  from  the  heated  deserts  till  midnight 
During  tiie  cold  season,  from  October  till  the  end  of  February,  the 
climate  of  Upper  Sinde  is  pleasant  and  salubrious.  Frost  and  ice 
occasionally  occur.  The  setting  in  of  the  cold  and  violent  north  winds 
of  November  stops  oil  vegetation  except  a  few  stunted  tamarisk  and 
babool  bushes. 

Sinde  is  rich  in  agricultural  products ;  rice,  wheat,  maize,  and  the 
other  grains  and  pulse  oommon  to  India  are  grown.  Indigo  is  largely 
grown  in  the  north-eastern  districts.  Opium  is  cultivated  near  Shikar- 
poor,  and  in  some  other  districts.  The  sugar-cane  is  pretty  generally 
grown.  Cotton  is  generally  cultivated ;  the  best  is  that  raised  in  the 
northern  districts.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Khyrpoor. 
Hemp,  cucumbers,  water-melons,  and  musk-melons  are  extensively 
cultivated.  The  gardens  produce  carrots,  turnips,  radishes,  oniony 
and  several  kinds  of  pumpkins.  Among  the  fruits  are  the  date, 
mango,  pomegranate,  apple,  grape,  lime,  citron,  fig,  and  various 
others.  About  Shikarpoor  and  BuUcur  dates  are  so  plentiful  as  to 
constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  lower  classes.  The  tamarisk  it 
the  most  abundant  production  of  the  uncultivated  parts,  and  is  useful 
for  many  purposes  to  the  inhabitants. 

Dromedaries  and  asses  constitute  the  principal  means  of  oonveyanoe 
by  land.  The  horses  of  Sinde  are  small  but  hardy,  and  capable  of 
endurmg  great  fatiguQ.  Immense  herds  of  buffaloes  graze  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus  and  its  arms,  and  at  other  places  common  cattla 
Ohee  and  hides  constitute  important  articles  of  export  Sheep  and 
goats  are  met  with  almost  everywhere  in  Upper  Smde,  and  wool  is 
exported  from  that  tract  which  lies  west  of  the  Indus  and  north  of 
Shikarpoor.  Tigers,  wolves,  jackals,  wild  hogs,  porcupines,  deer,  and 
hares  live  in  the  woods.  Among  the  amphibious  animals  are  the 
alligator,  otter,  and  badger. 

Sinde  is  a  thinly-peopled  country.  The  whole  population,  as  given 
in  the  *  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India,*  1861,  is  only  1,274,744- 
The  greatest  part  is  a  desert  on  which  only  some  nomadic  tribes 
wander  about  with  their  herds,  and  the  bulk  of  the  population  is 
settled  on  ihe  banks  of  the  Indus  and  on  the  canals  which  are  fed  by 
it  The  population  is  divided  into  throe  distinct  claases,  the  Sindee, 
the  Belooch,  and  the  Hindoo. 

Sinde  is  divided  by  the  natives  into  two  parts :  Lar,  which  compre- 
hends the  southern  portion  as  far  north  as  Sehwun ;  and  Sin^  which 
extends  over  the  northern  districts.  Lar  contains  the  three  sea-ports 
of  the  country,  Shah-Bunder,  Vikkur,  and  Kurachee.  Shah-Bundcr, 
built  on  the  Mull  mouth  of  the  Indus,  is  a  small  place,  accessible  for 
sea-boats  of  25  tons  burden.  FiUtw,  situated  on  the  Hujamree 
mouth,  25  miles  from  the  sea,  is  larger,  the  river  being  navigable  to 
that  place  for  more  than  35  miles  for  sea-boats  of  40  tons  burden. 
Kuracheef  about  30  miles  from  the  most  western  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
the  Pittee,  is  built  at  the  head  of  a  creek,  distant  from  the  sea  4  miles. 
A  harbour  at  its  entrance  protected  by  a  high  headland  affords  safe 
anchorage  at  all  seasons  to  vessels  of  300  tons,  whence  lax^  boats  can 
pass  close  up  to  the  town,  which  is  built  on  a  slightly  rising  ground 
and  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall.  The  bazaars  are  extensive,  ^t  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  filthy.  The  inhabitants  amount  to  14,000,  and 
carry  on  an  extensive  trade  by  sea  with  India,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  and 
by  land  with  Shikarpoor. 
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JSyderabad,  the  capital  and  seat  of  the  government,  is  built  not  far 
from  the  east  hank  of  the  Indus,  between  this  river  and  the  Fulailee 
branch,  on  a  rocky  eminence.  It  has  no  remarkable  buildings,  and 
the  population,  amounting  to  nearly  80,000,  live  in  mud  huts.  Nearly 
half  way  between  Hyderabad  and  the  Hujamree  mouth  of  the  Indus 
is  Tatta^  the  ancient  capital,  which  formerly  was  washed  by  the  river, 
bat  is  now  five  or  six  miles  distant  from  it  It  presents  only  a  heap 
of  mud  ruins,  and  contains  hardly  8000  inhabitants.  Some  good 
cotton  fabrics  are  still  made  here.  At  nearly  equal  distances  between 
Hyderabad  and  Tatta,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  is  the  town  of 
Jurruck,  which  is  built  on  a  hill  150  feet  high,  has  a  good  bazaar, 
and  4000  inhabitants.  Meerpoor  is  built  on  a  canal  which  runs  east- 
ward from  the  Piuyaree  branch  into  the  interior,  and  fertilises  a  very 
large  tract  of  country.  This  town  has  mud  walls  indoaing  a  circuit 
of  three  miles,  and  contains  10,000  inhabitants.  There  are  more  than 
300  shops  in  the  bazaar.  Omercote  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  eastern 
Narra,  and  is  built  near  the  edge  of  the  Thurr.  It  exports  the  pro- 
duce of  the  desert^  and  contains  2000  inhabitants,  diiefly  Rajpoots. 

Sirra,  or  Upper  Sinde,  contains  several  large  towns,  especially  on 
the  weat  of  the  Indua  Shikai-poor,  the  chief  commercial  town  of 
Sinde,  is  situated  in  2T*  58'  N.  lat,  68°  80'  £.  long.,  on  the  plain 
which  extends  from  the  Indus  to  the  Hala  Mountains,  26  miles  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  walls,  of  sun-dried  brick,  but  in  a 
state  of  decay,  inclose  a  space  of  nearly  4000  yards.  The  houses  are 
also  of  unbumt  bricks,  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  confined,  and  dirty. 
The  gtpat  bazaar  extends  800  yards,  running  through  the  heart  of 
the  town.  The  suburbs  are  very  extensive,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population,  especially  the  Mohammedans  and  labouring  classes, 
reside  in  them.  The  population  is  about  30,000,  of  whom  about  two- 
thirds  are  Hindoos  and  the  remainder  Mohammedans,  including 
Afghans  and  Patans.  There  are  from  30  to  40  bankers  in  Shikarpoor, 
who  haTe  extensive  connections  both  in  western  and  eastern  Asia. 
The  best  commercial  road  between  Hindustan,  Afghanistan,  and 
Persia  passes  through  Shikarpoor,  leading  by  the  Bolan  Pass.  /SSeAvmn, 
a  large  and  formerly  an  important  commercial  place,  is  built  on  a 
rocky  eminence  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  Arrul,  or  Western 
Narra^  joins  the  Indus.  It  contains  between  10,000  and  12,000 
inhabitants,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  the  fertile  country  to 
the  north.  On  the  banks  of  a  canal  connected  with  the  Western  Narra 
is  the  town  of  Khyrgatm,  which  has  7  mosques  and  between  2000  and 
3000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  thriving  place.  Farther  north,  on  another 
canal  of  the  Western  Narra,  is  Larkhana,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
tract  veiy  productive  in  rice,  which  is  exported  in  laige  quantities : 
it  has  12,000  inhabitants. 

Chi  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Indus  stands  the  town  of  Horee,  which 
is  built  on  a  rocky  eminence,  and  contains  about  8000  inhabitants. 
The  streets  are  narrow ;  the  houses,  many  of  which  have  three  or 
four  stories,  are  btult  of  ^un-bumt  bricks.  Opposite  this  place,  on  an 
island  in  the  river,  is  the  fortress  Bukkwr,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
small  town  of  Sukkur.  Kkyrpoor,  built  on  the  canal  of  Meerwah,  has 
18,000  inhabitants ;  the  bazaar  is  spacious.  Submlcote  lies  on  the  road 
leading  from  Koree  to  Bhawulpoor;  it  has  some  trade  in  the  produce 
of  the  country,  especially  ghee,  hides,  and  opiuoL 

The  manufactures  of  Sinde  are  not  numerous ;  but  they  may  be 
r^^arded  as  extensive  when  the  scantiness  of  the  population  is  con- 
sidered. Cotton-cloth  of  a  coarse  description  is  manufactui-ed  in  the 
principal  towns  and  villages  chiefly  for  home  consumption,  and  a  little 
is  exported  to  Afghanistan  and  Persia.  Among  the  silk  manufactures 
.  those  of  Tatta  have  acquired  repute  in  India,  especially  a  rich  fabric 
of  silk,  cotton,  and  gold,  variegated  in  pattern  and  of  close  texture. 

People  of  ffinduttcM. — The  aboriginal  tribes,  besides  the  Hindoos, 
are  at  present  only  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  oountry, 
whrane  they  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the  chase  and  their  cattle, 
though  they  also  cultivate  some  kinds  of  grain  in  the  more  level  parts 
of  the  districts  occupied  by  them.  Many  of  them  consist  of  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  families.  The  most  widely  dispersed  of 
these  tribes  are  the  Qondt,  They  occupy  the  whole  of  the  mountains 
extending  from  the  Circars  in  a  north-western  direction  over  the  higher 
branches  of  the  Mahanuddy  River  to  the  table-land  of  Omercuntuc, 
which  is  in  their  possession,  and  west  of  it  to  the  sources  of  the  Tapty 
and  Wurdah.  The  Qonds  are  in  a  very  low  state  of  civilisation 
compared  with  the  Hindoos;  they  live  in  a  state  of  independence  of 
the  governments  whose  territories  they  inhabit^  and  rarely  permit 
foreigners  to  traverse  their  country.  The  western  neighbours  of  the 
Oon&  are  the  JSheeU,  who  occupy  the  Northern  Ghauts  and  the 
Vindhya  Mountains,  together  with  the  mountain  region  connecting 
the  Vindhya  Mountains  with  the  AravullL  Southward  they  extend 
to  Poena,  and  they  are  also  in  possession  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Western  Ohauts  as  far  south  as  the  parallel  of  Damaun.  They  are 
not  more  advanced  in  civilisation  than  the  Gbnds,  though  they  are 
more  intermixed  with  Hindoos,  and  less  independent  of  their  masters. 
The  nei^bours  of  the  Bheels,  the  Coulia,  are  dispersed  over  a  com- 
paratively small  tract  of  country.  The  Coulies  occupy  the  Western 
Ghante  south  of  the  Bheels,  and  as  feur  as  Bombay,  and  even  farther. 
They  enjoy  no  independence,  are  a  laborious  people,  and  at  Bombay 
and  otiier  places  serve  as  labourers,  and  especially  as  porters.  Hence 
porters  in  Hindustan  are  commonly  called  Coulies  by  Europeans.  The 
ilamuM  ai-e  dispt^rsed  over  the  Western  Gliauts  south  of  the  Coulies. 


The  Calhie$,  or  Kathies,  are  a  singular  race  of  people  inhabiting  a  part 
of  Gujerat.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Cathie  who  in  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion  occupied  a  portion  of 
the  Panjab.  There  are  no  castes  amongst  them.  Besides  priests  they 
have  bards,  who  possess  authority  sJmost  equal  to  the  Druids.  These 
become  security  for  the  payment  of  debts,  the  conduct  of  individuals 
who  have  misbehaved,  and  the  appearance  of  parties  in  actions  both 
dvil  and  criminal.  They  also  conduct  travellers  and  caravans  through 
districts  infested  by  robbers,  or  in  a  state  of  war.  If  a  troop  of 
predatory  horse  appear  the  bard  commands  them  to  retire,  and, 
braodishing  his  dagger,  takes  a  solemn  oath  that  if  they  plunder  the 
persons  under  his  protection  he  will  stab  himself  to  the  heart,  and 
bring  his  blood  upon  their  heads.  Such  is  the  veneration  in  which  he 
as  a  person  of  celestial  origin  is  held,  and  such  the  horror  at  being  the 
cause  of  his  death,  that  the  threat  in  almost  every  instance  deters 
them,  and  the  party  is  allowed  to  pass  on  unmolested.  The  religion 
of  these  people  consists  of  little  else  than  adoration  of  the  sun.  They 
invoke  this  object  of  their  worship  before  commencing  any  great 
undertaking,  and  if  a  plundering  expedition  be  successful  a  portion 
of  the  money  stolen  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion.  The 
only  functions  of  the  priests  are  to  celebrate  marriages  and  funeral 
solemnities.  They  have  but  one  sacred  building,  a  temple  dedicated 
to  the  sun,  near  Thuam,  and  containing  an  image  of  that  luminary. 
The  size  of  the  Cathies  appears  to  be  above  the  average,  often  exceeding 
six  feetb  The  women  are  tall  and  frequently  handsome,  and  generally 
speaking  modest  and  faithfuL  This  people  have  no  restrictions  of  any 
sort  regarding  food  or  drink.  (Calcutta  '  Christian  Observer,'  January, 
1847.)  .        . 

The  foreigners  settled  in  Hindustan  are  partly  Asiatics  and  partly 
Europeans.  The  Asiatics  have  come  by  sea  and  by  fand.  To  the 
former  dass  belong  the  Arabs,  who  are  very  numerous  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  Some  Parsees,  or  Guebres,  are  dispersed  in  the  cities  on 
the  coast  between  Bombay  and  Surat.  The  Asiatics  who  entered  India 
by  land  are  chiefly  settled  in  the  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus. 
They  came  to  these  countries  with  the  conquerors  who  at  several 
epochs  have  established  their  empires  here.  They  are  mostly 
Afghans,  and  commonly  called  Patans.  Their  number  is  said  to 
amount  to  10,000,000. 

The  Europeans  in  Hindustan  are  chiefly  descendants  of  the  Portu- 
guese, who  being  rather  conquerors  than  merchants  established 
themselves  permanently  in  the  places  where  they  settled;  but  they 
are  only  numerous  along  the  western  coast^  where  their  whole  popu- 
lation is  said  to  be  2,000,000,  an  estimate  which  however  seems 
exaggerated.  Next  to  the  Portuguese  the  British  are  the  most 
numerous,  but  their  number  is  stated  not  to  exceed  60,000. 

Political  IHvinoru,  Areas,  and  PopuUOum, — The  whole  of  Hindustan 
is  comprised  in  three  great  political  divisions,  the  Presidency  of  Bengal, 
the  Presidency  of  Madras,  and  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  The  Bengal 
Presidency  includes  the  Sub-Presidency  of  Agra,  or  the  North- Western 
Provinces.  These  divisions  include  not  only  the  territories  under  the 
direct  rule  of  the  British  government,  but  also  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  all  the  native  and  foreign  states  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape 
Comoiin,  and  from  the  Indus  to  the  Birmese  territory.  Some  of  the 
states  are  subsidiary,  some  are  tributary,  some  are  protected,  and  some 
are  nominally  independent,  but  all  are  more  or  less  under  British 
superintendence '  and  control.  The  British  government  have  treaties 
of  subsidiary  alliance  with  the  Nizam  (or  ruler)  of  Hyderabad,  the 
King  of  Oude,  the  R^a  of  Nagpoor,  and  the  Riga  of  Gwalior.  The 
Bundelcund  States  and  Nerbudda  Territories  are  tributary  and  pro- 
tected. Indore  and  Bhopal  are  protected,  but  not  tributary.  The 
States  of  Rajpootana  are  tributary  and  protected.  Bohilcund  is  pro- 
tected, but  not  tributary.  The  Hill  States  and  Sikkim  are  tributary 
and  protected.  Bhawulpoor  is  protected,  but  not  tributary.  Gholab 
Sing  is  protected,  but  not  tributary.  Cossya  and  Garrow  Hills  and 
Muneepoor  are  protected.  Tiperah  is  independent  The  Cuttack 
Mehals  are  tributary.  With  Cochin,  Travancore,  and  Mysore  there  are 
treaties  of  subsidiary  alliance ;  but  Mysore  is  at  present  under  British 
management.  Jeypoor  and  the  Hill  Zemindaries  are  protected.  With 
the  Guicowar  and  the  Raja  of  Cutch  there  are  treaties  of  subsidiary 
alliance.  Colapoor,  Sawunt  Warree,  and  Sattara  are  at  present  under 
British  management.  Nepaul  is  neither  tributary  nor  protected,  but 
is  restricted  in  certain  respects  by  a  treaty  of  alliance.  The  French 
and  Portuguese  possessions  are  independent.  Each  of  the  great 
divisions  comprises,  for  purposes  of  revenue.  Regulation  Provinces  and 
Non-Regulation  Provinces ;  and  under  the  actual  operations  of  the 
government  many  of  the  old  names  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan 
governments  are  gradually  going  out  of  use.  The  native  governments, 
for  purposes  of  protection,  superintendence,  &c.,  are  also  mduded  in 
each  of  the  divisions. 

The  Presidency  of  Bengal  includes  7  Regulation  Prorinces  (Jessore, 
Bhaugulpoor,  Cuttack,  Moorshedabad,  Dacca,  Patna,  and  Chittagong), 
and  8  Non-Regulation  Provinces  (Sugor  and  Nerbudda,  Cis-Sutlej, 
NorthEast  Frontier.  Goalpara,  Arracan,  Tenasserim,  South-West 
Frontier,  and  Panjab,  including  the  Jullindar  Doab  and  Kooloo 
territory). 

The  North-Westem  Prorinces,  which  are  under  alioutenant^ovemor 
and  are  sometimes  called  the  Sub-Presidency  of  Agra,  include  6  Regu- 
I'ltion  Provinces  (Delhi,  Mecrut,  Rohilcnud,   Asro,  Allahabad,  uud 
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Benkred);  an^  7  Kon-Regulatiozi  Difitricts  (Eamaon,  Gorwal,  and  other 
Hill  States), 

The  Presidency  of  Madraii  includes  18  Regulation  DirtrictB  (Raja- 
XDundry,  Masulipatam,  Ountoor,  Nellore,  Chlngleput,  Madras,  South 
Arcot»  North  Arcot,  Bellanr,  Cuddapah,  Salem,  Coimbatore,  Trichi- 
nopoli,  Tanjore,  Madura,  Tinnlvelly,  Malabar,  and  Canara),  and  8 
Kon-Regulation  BlBtricts  (Gangam,  Yizagapatam,  and  Kumool). 

The  PresidencT  of  Bombay  includes  13  lleguladon  Provinces  (Surat, 
Baroach,  Ahmedabad,  Kaira,  Oandeish,  Tannah,  Poona,  Ahmed- 
puggiir,  Sholapore,  Belgaum,  Dharwar,  Hutnagherry,  and  Bombay 
Island),  and  three  Non-Regulation  Prorinces  (Oolaba,  Binde,  and 
Sattara^. 

The  following  are  the  areas  and  the  population,  as  far  as  they  ar6 
blown,  or  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  of  the  British 
Possessions,  and  of  the  Native  and  Foreign  States,  included  under 
eadi  of  the  three  great  divisiotis : — 

saiTiBH  rouxsnoKs.  Sq.  Miles, 
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KATrrg  BTATEi; 
BenffaL 
Ryderabad     .        .        ;       •        « 
pQde         i    •    .        «        •       « 

Nepaal 

Nagpoor    •        •        *        ■        • 
Bandelonnd  and  Nerbadda  di:strict9 

Indore 

Bhopal  .        .        •        • 

Btates  of  Rajpootana  »        • 
llohilcQnd      .        •        .        • 
HiUSUtes         .        .       * 
Sblkh  Protected  States    • 
Slkkint      .        .        * 
BahiHilpoor  .        .'  • 

Oholab  Sing's  Territories    . 
OoMya  sad  Qarroir  Hills 
Haneepoor         •  • 

Tiperah  •        •        •        • 

Cuttaok  Mehals 


S25,GA2 

85,571 

144,880 

120,065 


Population* 
47,958,320 
23,800,549 
16,339,420 
10,485,017 


676,177         98,588,312 


05,337 

23,788 

54,500 

76,432 

56,311 

15,680 

8,312 

119,859 

720 

12,852 

S2,177 

2,504 

20,008  . 

25,128 

1,711 

7,584 

7,632 

16,929 


10,666,080 

2,970,000 

1,940,000 

4,650,000 

5,871,112 

1,415,200 

815,360 

8,749,098 

320,400 

891,007 

2,230,809 

92,648 

600,000 

750,000 

231,605 

75,840 

7,632 

^61,809 
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Mysore      .        i        .        . 
TniTaneore     »        i        ,        , 
Jefpoat  and  Hill  ZenUndarics 


683,404         48,054,596 


1,988 
80,886 

4,722 
13,041 


286,176 
8,000,000 
1,011,824 
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SonAay. 
Goioowar^s  Territories    . 
States  tributary  to  the  Onfcowar 
Combay  and  Ballasinorc  .        ; 
fihrat         .        t        .        .    -    i 
Ahmednnggnr  •        * 

Oolapoor    .        ;        •        •        • 
Sawttnt  Warrtfe      •        b        » 
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Sattara  Jaghirdart 


50,637  4,691,230 
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tmsMAXn 
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24,249 

5,250 

756 

680 

1,700 

8,446  ' 

800 
8,400 
5,329 
6,764 
8,775 

56,820 


1,^94,426 
388,500 
56,092 
62,900 
125,800 
800,000 
120,000 
251,600 
394,346 
500,536 
419,029 


188 


688 


676,177 

690,361 

988 


4,618,229 

171,217 
500,000 

671,217 

98,583,312 

52,359,051 

671,217 


Total    .  .        .    ;      1,867,626       151,618,560 

The  abovo  areas  are  in  many  instances  only  approximations ;  but 

by  a  careful  estimation  it  has  been  found  that  the  total  area  of 

i   British  India,  including  Binde,  the  Pai^jab,  the  Jullindar  Doab,  and 

y  Tenasserim,  is  800,758  square  miles,  and  that  of  the  Native  States  is 

;  $08,44iS  square  miles,  making  a  grand  total  of  1,309,200  square  miles. 

';   This  superficial  extent  is  included  in  a  bounding-line  11,260  miles  in 

length.    This  estimation  has  been  made  by  the  officers  employed  in 

the  great  trigonometrical  survey  of  Hindustan,  and  probably  does 

not  include  some  of  the  native  states  which  are  given  in  the  preceding 

listy  while  others  of  them  are  transferred  to  British  India.    Since  the 

estimate  was  made,  the  province  of  Pegu,  in  Birma  hsjs  been  annexed 

to  the  East  India  Company's  territories.    This  was  done  in  November 

1862.    The  tr^onometrical  survey  of  Hindustan  was  commenced 

soon  after  the  capture  of  Seringa|)atam,  and  of  it^  in  1848,  the  total 

area  completed  was  477,044  square  miles,  at  a  cost  of  about  812,380(. 

Several  important  public  works  have  been  lately  completed,  or  are 


now  in  process  of  execution  In  British  India.  The  Ganges  Canal 
(898  miles  in  lOngth),  referred  to  in  the  article  Bbnoal  (vol  i.,  coL 
1008)  is  now  completed,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Major 
Cautley.  It  was  formally  opened  at  Roorkee  on  April  8th,  1854.  At 
Calcutta  about  44*miles  of  railway  have  been  completed.  The  elecf  .rii- 
telemph  has  been  laid  down  over  about  3000  miles,  reaching  as  far 
nortn  as  the  city  of  Agra,  and  instantaneous  oommunioation  of  intel- 
ligence has  thus  been  secured  between  Calcutta,  Agra,  Bombay, ami 
other  important  cities.  According  to  a  statement  presented  b? 
the  East  India  Company  in  1851,  the  total  amount  of  expen  itunt 
on  public  works  in  India  during  10  years  previous  to  1849,  wne 
3,460,980«. 

Jlittory,  Governmmt,  Ac. — Commerce  between  India  and  the  western 
nations  of  Asia  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  from  the  earliest 
historical  times.  The  Arabs  brought  the  produce  of  India  from  tho 
modem  Sinde  and  the  Halabar  coast  to  Hadramaut,  in  the  sou  U- 
western  part  of  Arabia,  or  to  Gerra  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  from  wliich 
places  it  was  carried  by  means  of  caravans  to  Petra,  where  it  wu 
purchased  by  the  Phceniclan  merchants.  Indian  articles  were  also 
brought  fh>m  the  Persian  Gulf  up  the  Euphrates  as  far  sjb  Thapsacus, 
and  thence  carried  across  the  Syrian  desert  into  Phosnioia;  whence 
Europe  was  supplied. 

The  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  possessed  concerning  Indis, 
previous  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  derived  from  the 
Persians ;  and  such  was  the  origin  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  thiid  book  of  Herodotus  (98-105).  The  expedition  of  Alexander 
first  gave  the  Greeks  a  correct  idea  of  the  western  parts  of  India 
He  did  not  advance  farther  east  than  the  Hyphasis  (the  Gham  of  tlie 
Panjab),  but  he  followed  the  oourse  of  the  Indus  to  the  ocean,  and 
afterwards  sent  Nearchus  to  explore  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ooeaa 
as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Seleucos, 
in  his  war  with  the  Prasii,  advanced  as  far  as  the  GhingoB.  The 
Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  founded  by  Theodotus,  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Syrian  monarchs,  and  which  lasted  from  b.o.  255  to  B.G.  126,  com- 
prised a  Oonsiderable  part  of  northern  India.  After  the  foundation 
of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  the  Indian  trade  was  almost  exdusiTely 
carried  on  by  its  -merchants.  The  Romans  never  extended  their 
conquests  as  &r  as  India. 

Hardly  anything  is  known  of  the  history  of  Hindustan  from  the 
lime  of  Alexander  to  the  Mohammedan  oonquesK 

The  Tatars  (called  Scythians  by  the  Greeks),  overthrew  the  king- 
dom of  Bactria  In  B.a  126,  and  remained  in  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  north-western  provinces  of  Hindustan  till  they  were 
driven  beyond  the  Indus  in  B.c.  56  by  Vicramaditya  L  The  earliest 
invasion  of  Hindustan  by  the  Mohammedans  was  probably  made  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  10th  century.  A  succession  of  invasions  and 
conquests  followed,  and  in  1093  Delhi  was  taken,  and  made  the  seat 
of  the  Mohammedan  government  in  India*  In  1290  the  dominion 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Afghans,  but  the  Afghan  dynasty  was 
put  an  end  to  in  1526  by  Baber,  a  descendant  of  Timur,  who  took 
Delhi,  and  established  the  Tatar  dynasty,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
the  Mogul  empire.  That  empire  no  longer  exists,  and  its  power  haa 
passed  to  the  British. 

The  Portuguese  were  the  first  nation  of  Europe  that  obtained  any 
dominion  in  Hindustan.  Vasco  de  Gama  landed  with  three  ships  at 
Calicut  on  the  Malabar  coast,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1498.  The  Portu- 
guese rapidly  acquired  extensive  power  in  the  country.  By  the 
possession  of  Malacca,  which  fell  into  their  hands  24  years  after  the 
voyage  of  Gama,  they  commanded  the  trade  of  the  Indian  Ardii- 
pelago ;  and  by  their  numerous  settlements  along  the  Malabar  coast, 
)9specially  at  Gk>a  and  Diu,  they  monopolised  the  commerce  with 
Europe.  In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  the  English,  Dutch, 
and*  French  began  to  make  settlements  along  the  coast ;  and  the 
Portuguese  lost  their  dominions  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  had 
acquired  them.    They  still  possess  Gtoa,  Damaun,  and  Diu. 

The  Dutch  never  acquired  much  political  power  in  Hindustan; 
though  at  one  time  they  carried  on  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian 
trade.  The  French  on  the  contrary  obtained  extensive  poeaeesions  in 
the  Deccan.  Their  principal  settlement  was  at  Pondicherry,  of  which 
they  acqmred  possession  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  and 
which  soon  became  one  of  the  most  splendid  European  estabiishmentB 
in  the  country.  But  their  power  in  the  Deccan  was  principally  owing 
to  the  prudent  and  vigorous  goverament  of  Dupleix  in  1749.  Under 
his  administration  the  Northern  Ciroars  were  occupied  by  th«  French, 
and  the  English  power  was  almost  destroyed.  Dupleix  was  suooeeded 
by  Count  de  Lally,  who  was  sent  from  France  with  a  lai^e  fleet  in 
1756 ;  but  this  expedition  entirely  fiiiled;  and  Pondicheny  was  taken 
by  the  EngUsh  in  1761.  At  present  the  French  posaeasions  consist 
only  of  Pondicherry,  which  was  restored,  Cariool,  Taaaon,  Hoh^,  and 
Chandemagore. 

The  commenoement  and  early  ^irogress  of  British  authority  in 
Hindustan  have  already  been  described.     [BsiraAL ;  Boicbat.] 

The  East  India  Company  was  first  formed  in  London  in  1599,  when 
its  capital,  amounting  to  80,000/.,  was  divided  into  101  oharea.  In 
1600  tiie  association  obtained  a  charter  from  the  crown,  under  which 
they  were  to  possess  certain  privileges,  and  were  fbrmed  into  a  corpo- 
ration for  15  years  with  the  title  of  '^Tho  <}oyemor  and  Company 
of  Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the   East  Indiea"      The  fir^t 
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eommaroial  advantitfefl  of  the  Company  were  imall,  but  a  profit  of  from 
100  to  200  per  oeni.  waa  realieed  Upon  the  capital  employed,  and  in 
1609  the  charter  of  the  Company  was  renewed  for  an  indefinite 
period,  aabject  to  dissolution  on  the  part  of  the  goyemment^  upon 
giving  three  years  notice  to  that  effect.  The  first  factory  of  the 
Company  was  at  Bantam,  in  Java,  established  in  1602.  In  1611  the 
Company  obtained  permission  from  the  Mogul  to  establish  factories 
at  Suraty  Ahmedabad,  Cambaya,  and  Ooga.  In  1639  permission  was 
obtained  to  erect  a  fortress  at  Madras,  in  1652  the  first  footing  was 
obtained  in  Bengal,  and  in  1668  the  Island  of  Bombay  was  ceded  to 
the  Company  by  Charles  II.,  into  whose  hands  it  had  come  as  part 
of  his  marriage-portion  with  the  Princess  Catharine  of  Portugal 

The  functions  of  government  were  first  exercised  by  the  Company 
in  1624,  when  authority  was  given  to  it  by  the  king  to  punish  its 
servants  abroad  either  by  civU  or  by  martial  law,  and  this  authority 
extended  even  to  the  power  of  taking  life.  The  capital  of  Uie 
Company  was  successively  augmented,  till  in  1794  it  amounted  to 
6,000,000^  B^  an  Act^  6  Anne,  c.  17,  the  Company  received  the 
exclusive  privilege*  as  r«^;arded  English  subjects,  of  trading  to  all 
places  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  far  as  the  Straits  of 
Magalhaens;  and  this  privilege  was  confirmed  by  successive  acta  of 
Parliament  till  1814,  when  the  Company's  charter  was  renewed  for 
20  years.  Retaining  only  its  monopoly  in  the  importation  of  tea  into 
this  country,  the  Companv  resigned  its  exclusive  privilege  of  trading 
to  the  East  Indies,  and  allowed  the  unrestricted  intercourse  of  British 
merchants  with  the  whole  of  its  Indian  possessions.  Under  tiiese 
circumstances  the  Company  found  it  impossible  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  private  traders,  whose  business  was  conducted  with 
greater  vigilance  and  economy  than  was  possible  on  the  part  of  a 
great  company;  its  exports  of  merchandise  to  India  fell  off  during 
the  10  years  from  600,0002.  in  1814-15  to  275,000^.  in  1823-24,  and  to 
?S,000/L  in  the  following  year,  after  which  dl  such  exportation  of 
merchandiae  to  India  on  the  part  of  the  Company  may  be  said  to 
have  ceased.  The  shipments  to  China  were  still  continued,  and  large 
quantities  of  stores  were  also  sent  to  India  for  the  supp^  of  the 
army  and  other  public  establishments. 

The  impossibility  of  the  Company*s  entering  into  competition  with 
private  merchants  had  a  powerful  influence  with  Parliament  when  it 
was  called  upon  to  legislate  upon  the  a&irs  of  India,  and  in  the 
charter  of  1833  not  only  was  the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  and 
tea-trade  abolished,  but  the  Company  was  restricted  from  carrying 
on  any  oommeroial  operations  whatever  upon  its  own  account^  and 
was  confined  entirely  to  the  territorial  and  political  management  of 
the  vast  empire  which  it  has  brought  beneath  its  sway. 

The  succession  of  wars,  conquests,  and  treaties  by  which  the 
territorial  possessions  and  political  power  of  the  East  India  Company 
have  been  acquired,  are  matters  of  history.  It  may  suffice  to  state, 
that  in  addition  to  the  Non-Regulation  Provinces  attached  to  the 
presidency  of  Bombay,  the  Eastern  Straits  Settlements,  as  they  are 
called,  were  also  placed  under  the  control  of  that  government^  namely, 
Penang,  Province  Wellesley,  Singapore,  and  Malacca;  but,  by  an 
order  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Singapore, 
and  Malacca,  from  Sept  1st,  1851,  were  formed  into  a  separate 
government^  independent  of  Bombay. 

The  charter  of  1833  (3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  a  85)  expired  in  April, 
1854,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  16  and  17  Vict.,  cap  95,  some 
alterations  were  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Directon, 
and  its  relation  to  the  general  government  of  th^  empire,  by  which  the 
afiairs  of  the  East  India  Company  are  brought  more  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  Qovemment  and  of  the  British  Parliament. 

The  home  government  of  the  East  India  Company  consists  of  the 
Court  of  Proprietors,  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  Board  of 
Control  The  Court  of  Proprietors  elect  out  of  the  general  body  of 
proprietors  twelve  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  (six  others 
bemg  appointed  by  the  crown),  dedare  the  amount  of  dividend,  and 
make  bye-lawa  The  Board  of  Directors  appoint  the  governor-general 
of  India  and  the  governors  of  each  presidency ;  but  as  these  appoint* 
ments  are  all  subject  to  the  approvid  of  the  crown,  they  may  be  sud 
to  rest  virtually  with  the  government.  The  directors  have  the  uncon- 
trolled power  of  recalling  any  of  these  governors;  and  in  1844  they 
exercised  this  power  by  reckling  Lord  EUenborough,  the  governor- 
generaL  All  subordinate  appointments  are  made  by  the  directors, 
bat,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  a  certain  portion  of  this  patronage  is 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  The 
board  of  Control  was  established  in  August,  1784,  by  the  act  of 
Parliament  known  as  Mr.  Pitf  s  India  BiH  This  board  has  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  territorial  and  political  concerns  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  the  president  has  been  correctly  described  as  "a  secretory 
of  state  for  the  affairs  of  India,  governing  by  means  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  as  its  instrument  in  all  matters  of  a  political  nature." 

The  army  of  the  British  government  in  India,  includiDg  her  Majesty's 
troops  and  the  Company's  European  and  native  troops  of  aU  arms, 
consists  of  289,529  men,  namely : — Queen's  troops,  Europeans*  29,480; 
Company's  troops,  Europeans,  19,928;  natives,  240,121.  The  con- 
tingent troops  of  ^e  native  states  commanded  by  British  officers,  and 
STailable  under  treaties  to  the  Brituh  government,  amount  to  about 
22,000  men. 
The  total  net  rsvenaes  of  India,  for  the  year  ending  April  80th,  1858^ 


are  estimated  by  Sb  C.  Wood,  Plesident  of  the  Board  of  Control,  at 
26,915,4812. ;  the  total  chai^fes  for  the  same  year  at  26,275,966^  The 
total  amount  of  the  public  debts,  bearing  interest,  April  80th,  1852,  was 
48,014,2441,  on  which  the  annual  amount  of  interest  was  2,279.5811. 

Languoffet  and  Rdigion. — The  languages  spoken  in  India  may  be 
divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  one  consUting  of  those  languages 
which  are  derived  from  the  Sanscrit^  and  which  are  spoken  in  the 
northern  and  central  provinces — ^these  indude  the  Hin<&e,  Bengalee, 
Puojabee,  Mahratta,  Quaerattee^  Cutohee,  Boondela,  Brig  Bhakhur, 
Ooriya,  and  Asameee :  the  other  oomprising  those  languages  which  are 
not  so  closely  dependent  npon  the  Sanscrit,  and  which  are  spoken  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula— tiiese  are  the  Teloogoo,  Tamul, 
Canarese,  Malaysia,  and  Cingalese.  The  common  language  of  Moham- 
medans throughout  India  is  Oordoo  or  Hindostanee.  This  is  a  oompound 
of  Hindee,  the  primitive  language  of  the  Hindoos,  wiUi  Arabic  and 
Persian,  the  languages  spoken  by  their  Mohammedan  conquerors.  The 
Legislative  Acts  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council  are  translated 
for  the  beneflt  of  the  community  into  Persian,  Bengalee,  and  Oordoo  or 
Hindostanee.  The  Hindoos  fr*om  the  earliest  times  have  been  divided 
into  four  castes,  or  raoes^the  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  Yaimw,  and 
Sudras.  The  Brahmans  occupy  the  first  rank  in  Hindoo  society,  and 
their  proper  duties  are  to  teach  the  Vedas  or  sacred  books,  to  perform 
sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  to  meditate  upon  divine  and  holy  objects. 
The  Eshatriya,  or  military  dass,  is  said  by  the  Brahmans  to  be  extinct, 
but  the  Rajpoots  claim  to  belong  to  this  dass.  The  Vaisyas  are  agri- 
culturists, herdsmen,  and  hunters.  The  Sudras  are  the  handicraftsmen 
and  artisans,  and  form  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  class  of  Hindoo 
society.  The  sects  into  which  the  Hindoos  are  divided  at  the  present 
day  are  numerous ;  but  they  are  all  of  modem  origin,  and  most  of  theQT^ 
di&r  very  much  fi*om  the  sndent  religion  of  the  people  of  Hindustan. 

Edwiatiim  and  Chriatianiiy, — The  amount  laid  out  by  government 
for  the  purposes  of  education  is  above  100,000^  a  year.  Some  partica- 
lars  under  this  head  will  be  found  in  the  article  Bbnoal. 

In  1852  there  were  in  India  128  deigymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
induding  three  bishops ;  there  were  idso  6  army  chaplains,  who  were 
dergymen  of  the  Church  of  Sootland ;  and  in  January  1858,  there 
were,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  42  Roman  CathoUo  priests  offid- 
ating  throughout  India.  There  are  12  Misnonaiy  Sodeties  at  present 
carrying  on  operations  in  India :  their  names,  given  according  to  the 
order  in  whidi  their  operations  were  commenced  in  India,  are  as 
follows :— -Sodety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  1727 ;  the  Bap- 
tist MiBttonary  Society,  1798;  London  Misuonary  Society,  1805; 
American  Board  of  Commissioners,  1812 ;  Wesleyan  Missionary  So- 
ciety, 1814 ;  Church  Minionary  Sodety,  1815 ;  Genenl  Baptist 
Mission,  1822 ;  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  1880 ;  Established  Church 
of  Scotland,  1880 ;  B(Uel  Misuonary  Sodety,  1880 ;  American  Presby- 
terian Misnon,  1884 ;  American  Baptist  Mission,  1840.  According  to 
a  statement  laid  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
July  1853,  it  appears  that  the  state  of  the  Protestant  Misdons  in 
India  presents  the  following  figures : — The  number  of  stations  is  258 ; 
of  preachers  988,  of  whom  883  are  misdonaries,  and  600  are  native 
catechists :  there  are  250  native  churches,  with  15,129  members,  and 
a  native  Christian  population  of  94,145 ;  the  number  of  vernacular 
schools  is  1120,  attended  by  88,102  boys ;  of  English  schools  for  boys 
there  are  92,  with  18,189  scholars;  of  bdarding-schools  86,  with  2167 
boys;  of  day  schools  for  girls  262,  with  8772  scholars ;  and  boarding- 
schools  for  girls  97,  with  2576  boarders.  The  number  of  Englidi 
chapels  in  connexion  with  the  Missions  was  62. 

HINGHAM.    [NoBroLK.] 

HINOJOSA.    [Cordova,  Spanidi.]  ' 

HINTON  WALDKIDGE.    [fiXBKSHTRB.] 

BINZUAN.    [An£Uak.] 

HIORRING.    [Aalboro.] 

HIPPERHOLME.    [Yorkbhibb.] 

HIPPO.    [BoxA.] 

HIPPOLITE  DU  PORT,  ST.    [Gard.] 

HISPANIA.    [Spaut.] 

HISPANIO'LA,  HISPARO'LA,  ESPAffO'LA  (that  ii,  LitUe 
Spam),  known  also  under  the  names  of  SAN  DOMINGO  and  HAITI, 
is  one  of  the  Ghreat  Antilles  or  larger  islands  of  the  West  IncUes.  It 
extends  from  the  Mona  Passage,  which  separates  it  from  Puerto  Rico, 
to  the  Windward  Passage,  which  lies  between  it  and  Jamaica  and 
Cuba,  between  68*  80'  and  74*"  80'  W.  long.,  17*  40'  and  20*  N.  lat. 
Its  length  is  about  360  miles.  Its  area  is  about  29,500  square  miles, 
or  nearly  the  extent  of  Ireland ;  and  four  times  as  large  as  Jamaica. 
The  population  is  said  to  be  about  940,000,  of  whom  490,000  are 
blacks,  420,000  mulattoes  or  Creoles,  and  28,000  whites.  The  island 
is  now  divided  between  two  states ;  the  western  portion  forming  the 
empire  of  Haiti,  the  eastern  the  republic  of  San  Domingo. 

Hispaniola  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  first  voyage  (January 
1493),  at  which  time  it  received  this  name.  The  Spaniiods  formed 
settlements  first  at  Isabella  and  then  at  San  Domingo.  For  nearly 
half  a  century  these  settlements  received  much  attention,  and  rose  to 
great  prosperity,  until  dififerent  parts  of  the  American  continent  were 
discovered  and  conquered.  From  that  time  Hispaniola  was  neglected 
and  as  the  natives  had  been  nearly  extirpated,  the  island  soon  became 
depopulated,  and  the  northern  and  western  districts  were  nearly  a 
desert    The  buocaneen  now  settled  on  the  island  of  Tortuga,  opposite 
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Cape  Fransais,  aud  also  on  the  ooost  Peroeiving  that  they  would 
be  driven  away  by  the  Spaniards,  they  voluntarily  submitted  to 
France,  and  Louis  XIV.  sent  them  a  governor.  In  1697  the  Spaniards 
were  obliged  to  give  up  the  western  districts,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
island,  to  France.  The  French,  who  considered  their  portion  of 
Hiapaniola  as  the  most  yaluable  of  all  their  foreign  settlements,  began 
to  cultivate  it  with  great  care.  In  1791  the  agricultural  produce  of 
the  French  portion  only  was  valued  at  more  than  8,000,0002.  sterling. 
In  1794  the  negro  slaves  were  declared  free  by  the  National  Con- 
vention, a  declaration  which  was  followed  by  a  general  insurrection 
of  the  negroes  and  mulattoes,  who  massacred  a  laige  number  of  the 
white  inhabitants,  and  compelled  the  remainder  to  emigrate.  One  of 
their  chiefSB,  Touissant  TOuverture,  established  in  1801  a  kind  of 
republic,  but  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  French  army  sent  out  by 
Bonaparte  in  1802.  After  he  had  been  treacherously  taken  prisoner 
and  sent  to  Fiance,  the  negroes  rallied  under  Dessalines,  and  expelled 
the  French  in  1803.  Dessalines  restored  to  the  island  the  name  of  | 
Haiti,  a  name  by  which  it  was  called  by  the  natives  when  discovered 
by  Columbus.  In  1804  Dessalines  followed  the  example  of  Bonaparte 
and  called  himself  emperor;  in  1806  he  was  murdered.  After  his 
death  the  French  portion  of  Hispaniola  was  divided  into  two  states : 
the  northern  coast  was  formed  into  a  negro  republic  under  Christophe, 
who  iu  1811  also  took  the  title  of  emperor ;  the  plains  about  the  Bay 
of  Qonaves  became  a  mulatto  republic  under  Potion.  Continual  war 
was  carried  on  between  these  two  republics.  After  the  death  of 
Petiou  (1813)  he  was  succeeded  as  president  of  the  republic  by  Boyer. 
Christophe  having  killed  himself  on  the  breaking  out  of  an  insurrec- 
tion in  1820,  Boyer  united  the  whole  under  his  authority.  In  the 
meantime  the  Spanish  part  of  Hispaniola  had  been  ceded  to  France  in 
1795,  but  was  re-occupied  by  the  Spaniards  in  1808.  The  following 
year  however  it  declwed  its  independence  of  the  Spanish  government, 
and  remained  iu  an  unsettled  state  until  1822,  when  it  was  subjected 
to  the  authority  of  Boyer,  who  thus  united  the  whole  island  under 
his  government  France  recognised  the  independence  of  Haiti  in 
1825,  the  Haitian  govemmeot  undertaking  to  pay  the  sum  of 
150,000,000  francs  (subsequently  reduced  to  90,000,000  francs)  as  an 
indemnity  for  the  losses  of  the  French  colonists  daring  the  revolution. 
Boyer  retained  the  presidency  tiU  1844,  when  he  was  deposed.  The 
following  years  were  spent  in  a  struggle  for  the  supreme  power,  which 
was  terminated  by  the  election,  in  March  1847,  of  €(eneral  Faustin 
Souluque  as  president  Although  nominally  republican,  the  govern- 
ment of  Haiti  was  really  despotic,  absolute  power  having  been  usurped 
by  the  president ;  and  even  the  name  of  a  republic  was  at  length  put 
an  end  to  by  Souluque  declaring  himself,  August  1849,  Emperor  of 
Haiti    He  was  crowned  as  Faustin  I.  in  April  1850. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  eastern  or  Spamsh  part  of  the  island  had 
been  formed  into  a  separate  state.  Taking  advantage  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Haitian  goverament,  the  inhabitants  of  Spanish  Hispaniola,  in 
February  1844,  declared  themselves  independent  under  the  title  of 
the  Dominican  Republia  Theu*  leader,  General  SanUna,  was  elected 
the  first  president ;  and  he  was  succeeded  in  1849  by  the  present  head 
of  the  republic,  Baez.  The  iDdepend^nce  of  the  Dominican  republic 
was  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  in  1850,  aud  subsequently  by 
other  powers.  The  Kmperor  of  Haiti  however  still  refuses  to  recog- 
nise the  republic,  or  to  withdraw  his  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
whole  island ;  although,  after  many  failures,  he  appears  to  have  aban- 
doned all  attempts  to  reconquer  the  republican  territory. 

Swface,  d:c. — Hispaqiola  is  considered  to  be  the  most  fertile  island  in 
the  West  Indies.  Its  outline  is  greatly  broken  by  several  promontories 
and  peninsulas  and  other  pifojecting  points  of  land.  Its  surface 
exhibits  a  great  variety  on  rather  a  large  scale.  Near  the  centre  of 
the  island,  but  somewhat  nearer  the  northern  than  the  southern 
shores,  is  a  mountain-knot,  called  Cibao,  the  elevation  of  the  highest 
summits  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  7000  feet  From 
this  point  a  range  runs  southward,  and  terminates  on  the  southern 
coast  in  a  broad  and  rugged  promontory  opposite  the  rocky  island  of 
Alta  Vela.  Three  ranges,  rising  from  2000  to  5000  feet,  branch  off 
from  the  western  side  of  these  mountains  towards  the  west  The  two 
northern  are  immediately  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Cibao. 
The  most  northern  gradually  approaches  the  northern  coast,  which  it 
skirts  at  a  short  distance  from  Cap  Haitian,  and  then  continues  near 
the  shores  to  Cap  St  Nicolas.  The  middle  chain  proceeds  in  a 
westerly  dhwction  until  it  nearly  attains  the  Bay  of  Gonaive,  when  it 
runs  along  the  shore  to  iU  termination  at  Cap  San  Marc,  south  of  the 
Bay  of  San  Marc.  The  most  southern  chain  is  an  offset  of  the  moun- 
taiu-mass  of  Mount  Bahoruoo,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
peninsula  opposite  the  island  of  Alta  Vela.  It  runs  along  the  south- 
ern shore  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
south-western  peninsula,  as  far  as  Capes  Tiburon  and  Dame  Marie. 
These  ranges  perhaps  occupy  more  than  half  the  surface  of  the  island, 
bub  contain  between  them  two  extensive  valleys,  or  rather  plains. 
The  northern  plain  is  called,  after  the  river  which  ilows  through  it, 
the  Plain  of  Artibonite.  In  its  eastern  part  are  extensive  savannahs,  or 
uatunil  meadows;  but  towards  the  west  is  a  fruitful  soil.  The 
Houthern  plain  is  called  Cul  de  Sac.  At  ite  eastern  extremity  is  the 
lake  called  Lagima  de  Henriquillo,  which  is  50  miles  in  circuit  The 
water  is  salt,  and  has  no  outlet  The  surrounding  country  is  exceed- 
iiJL'ly  picturesque.    West  of  it,  at  no  great  distance,  is  a  smaller  lake 


of  fresh  water,  called  Saumache.  The  country  round  these  lakes  is 
not  cultivated,  and  abounds  in  game.  The  western  district  of  this 
plain,  which  reaches  to  Port  an  Prince,  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Besides 
these  two  great  plains  several  level  tracts  occur  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  shores,  which  are  very  fertile,  but  not  of  great  extent 

£ast  and  south-east  of  the  Cibao  Mountains  there  is  a  very  rugged 
and  almost  uninhabited  mountainous  tract,  which  seems  to  be  connected 
with  the  range  which  runs  along  the  northern  shores  from  the  bay  of 
Monte  Christi,  on  the  west,  to  Vieux  Cap  Fran9ais,  on  the  east,  and 
descends  to  the  coast  with  a  steep  declivity.  Between  this  range  and 
the  Cibao  Mountains  is  a  wide  and  very  fertile  valley  watered  by  the 
river  Tague,  and  known  as  the  Plain  of  San  lago.  The  remainder  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  two  large  plains,  lying 
east  and  west,  with  a  range  of  low  mountains  between  them,  which 
issues  from  the  iminhabited  mountain  tract,  and  terminates  at  the 
most  eastern  promontory  of  the  island.  Cap  Engafio.  On  the  north 
of  this  range  is  a  plain.  La  Vega,  50  miles  long  and  25  miles  wide, 
noted  for  its  great  fertility,  though  it  has  never  been  well  cultivated. 
The  rivers  Cotuy  and  Yuna,  which  drain  it,  fall  after  their  union  into 
the  Bay  of  Samana  under  the  latter  name.  The  southern  plain,  odled 
Los  Lhmos,  extends  from  the  town  of  San  Domingo  to  that  of  Higuey, 
about  80  miles  in  length,  with  a  width  of  30  miles ;  but  it  is  only  a 
savannah  adapted  for  pasture-ground,  the  rank  grass  of  which  being 
burnt  in  the  dry  season,  wliilst  the  cattle  take  to  the  forests  or  the 
mountains,  serves  as  a  manure  to  the  new  grassy  which  springs  up  in 
the  rainy  season. 

The  coast,  which  is  about  1200  oiiles  in  length,  has  a  great  number 
of  harbours,  which  admit  vessels  of  moderate  size :  some  of  them 
are  spacious,  deep,  and^  safe.  Near  Cape  St  Nicolas,  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  island,  is  the  port  of  St  Nicolas,  which  is 
6  miles  long,  and  capable  of  holding  an  Immense  fleet  Ships  of  the 
largest  size  may  safely  ride  at  anchor,  sheltered  from  all  winds,  the 
harbour  being  surrounded  on  every  side  by  mountains  of  co:jsider- 
able  elevation.  The  harbour  of  Cap  Haitien,  or  Fran^ais,  on  the 
northern  coast,  is  spacious,  and  though  not  so  well  sheltered,  offen 
good  anchorage.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island  is  the  Bay  of 
Samana,  which  is  very  capacious,  and  offers  excellent  anchorage  for 
the  largest  fleets,  within  the  reef  which  bloeks  a  large  part  of  its 
mouth.  The  peninsula  of  Samana,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  it  i> 
about  32  miles  long,  and  has  an  area  of  225  square  miles.  The 
isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  with  the  island  is  low  and  swampy, 
but  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  mountains 
of  which  the  Sugar-Loaf  Mountain,  near  Cape  Cabron,  1236  feet,  is 
the  highest  The  harbour  of  the  town  of  San  Domingo  is  a  very 
indifferent  one,  being  too  much  exposed  to  the  southern  winds ;  but 
the  ground  is  good  £or  holding.  In  the  Bay  of  Gk>naSve  are  the  ports 
of  Port  au  Prinoe  and  Gonaive.  Port  au  Prince  has  two  harlMurs, 
formed  by  some  islets^  which  offer  good  aud  safe  anchorage.  The 
port  of  GonaSve  is  rather  large,  and  excellent  in  point  of  securitj, 
being  formed  by  a  little  island,  which  leaves  a  narrow  channel,  but 
with  sufficient  depth  of  water.  The  island  of  Oonaive  in  this  bay  hss 
an  area  of  abovo  200  square  miles. 

The  geology  of  the  island  is  but  imperfectly  known.  Mountain 
limestone  appears  to  be  the  prevalent  formation.  Schistose  rocks 
occur  m  many  places,  having  in  Samana  veins  of  calcareous  spar. 
Quartz  rocks  occur  frequently.  Mica-shites  are  met  with  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Samana ;  but  calcareous  rocks  aro 
the  prevalent  formation.  Tho  most  remarkable  geological  feature 
of  this  peninsula  however  appears  to  be  the  insulated  conical  lime- 
stone hillocks  described  by  Sir  R.  H.  Sohomburgk  (*  Geog.  Journal' 
voL  xxiii.,  p.  276.)  as  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bay  of  Saii 
Lorenzo.  These  hillocks,  of  wluch  thera  is  a  lai-ge  number,  are  fruio 
80  to  150  feet  high,  generally  denuded  of  vegetation  to  a  height  of 
from  10  to  20  feet,  and  thence  partially  and  sparingly  overgrown  with 
plants  to  the  top.  The  action  of  the  sea  has  undermined  m.^ny  (»f 
them,  forming  caverns  in  some  instances  150  feet  in  extent,  aud  60  or 
70  feet  high,  in  which  are  numerous  stalactites  and  stalagmites, 
some  above  20  feet  high.  These  caverns  were  formerly  resorted  to 
as  places  of  assembly,  for  the  performance  of  religious  rites  aud 
for  shelter  from  foes,  by  the  aborigines,  who  appear  to  have  regarded 
them  with  great  veneration,  and  to  have  attached  many  singular 
legends  to  them.  Gold  in  small  quantities,  copper,  and  platinum  are 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  island.  Iron  ore  occurs  in  many  places, 
and  in  S&mana  are  extensive  veins  of  bitumiuous  ooaL 

Climate,  Prodttctions,  dfc. — The  climate  of  Hispaniola  differs  con- 
siderably from  that  of  the  other  Antilles,  the  rainy  season  occurring 
in  different  parts  of  the  year  on  the  southern  and  northern  coasta 
On  the  southern  it  agrees  with  the  rainy  season  of  Jamaica,  begin- 
ning with  gentle  showers  from  the  south  at  the  end  of  April  These 
showers  continue  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  are  followed  by  drj 
weather,  which  lasts  six  weeks  or  two  months.  In  July  begin  the 
abundant  rains,  which  continue  from  August  to  November.  The 
winter  is  rather  cool,  the  thermometer  rarely  exceeding  70^  and  still 
more  rarely  descending  below  60^  The  northern  coast  has  only 
showers  between  August  and  October ;  in  November  the  rains  ce.ise 
for  a  short  time,  but  in  December  and  January  they  descend  in 
torrents :  afterwuxls  they  are  moderate,  and  cease  entirely  in  April 
The  heat  of  the  summer  is  moderated  by  the  prevailing  uoitheiu 
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wind&  Harrioanes  are  as  frequent  on  the  southern  coast  as  in 
Jamalcs,  but  they  oconr  rarely  on  the  northern  shores.  Along  the 
low  lands  and  plains  the  yellow  fever  is  very  prevalent. 

Fifty  years  ago  Hispaniola  was  noted  for  its  extensive  plantations 
of  sugar,  cofiee^  cotton,  indigo,  and  cacao,  but  they  have  now  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  except  those  of  coffee,  whidi  are  much  reduced. 
The  present  population  having  few  wants,  which  the  extreme  fertility 
of  the  soil  enables  them  with  little  labour  or  forethought  to  supply, 
and  Talning  their  ease  more  than  anything  else,  employ  but  a  few 
hours  daily,  or  even  weekly,  in  productive  labour.  In  Haiti  a  'code 
rora],'  promulgated  by  Boyer  in  1826,  provides  for  an  enforced  cul- 
ture of  the  soil,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  proprietors  of  small 
portions  of  land,  who  are  extremely  numerous.  Where  pursued  at 
all  agiiottlture  is  carried  on  in  a  wretched  manner.  Coffee  is  the 
diief  article  of  cultivation ;  the  other  articles  of  most  importance 
raised  are  maize,  millet,  cassava,  plantains,  sweet  potatoes,  ko.  Cotton 
ia  grown  only  to  a  small  extent.  Besides  cocoa-nuts,  mangoes,  yams, 
and  pine4ipples^  their  gardens  produce  the  fruits  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  as  figs,  oranges,  pomegranates,  and  almonds.  The  principal 
commercial  wealth  of  the  island  is  derived  from  the  forests  which 
eover  the  greater  part  of  the  mountains.  The  timber  consists  chiefly 
of  mahogany-trees^  which  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  are  still  very 
Bumenma,  espinellos^  cedars,  capa,  lignumvite,  fustic,  palmettos, 
especially  in  eastern  Hispaniola,  and  various  other  trees  used  for 
eabinetrwork,  ship-building,  &a,  with  logwood  and  different  kinds  of 
dye-woods,  which  are  exported  to  the  United  States,  England  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  The  total  exports  of  the  island  do  not  however 
at  the  pzeaent  time  reach  one-fifth  of  the  exports  of  French  Hispaniola 
alone  under  the  French  occupancy  in  1790.  The  imports  from  Great 
Britain  in  1852  amounted  to  251,409^  Numerous  herds  of  cattle 
pasture  on  the  plains  of  San  Domingo,  and  their  hides  and  jerked 
beef  likewise  make  an  artide  of  export  The  horses  are  small,  but 
the  asaes  and  mules  are  large  and  strong.  Qame  abounds  in  the 
forests,     fish  are  plentiful  along  the  coast  and  in  the  rivers. 

The  aborigines  are  now  extinct,  though  it  is  stated  that  in  1717 
there  still  existed  about  100  individuaU.  But  a  considerable  part  of 
the  present  population  consists  of  their  descendants,  mixed  with  the 
blood  of  Europeans  and  negroes.  The  relative  numbers  of  the  races 
have  been  already  given.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  the  population  is 
nearly  stationary. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  island  has  been,  since  February  1844, 
divided  between  the  governments  of  Haiti  and  San  Domingo. 

The  JBmpin  of  ffaiii  occupies  the  western,  or  what  was  formerly 
the  French,  part  of  Hispaniola.  The  area  of  Haiti  is  about  12,000 
square  miles ;  the  population  is  about  740,000.  The  dominant  race 
are  negroes.  The  emperor,  and  most  of  the  ministers  and  officers  of 
state  are  negroes.  All  natives  of  Africa,  Indians,  and  their  descend- 
ants, termed  alike  by  the  constitution  '  blacks,'  may,  aiber  a  year's 
residence^  become  citisens  of  Haiti;  but  whites  are  not  admitted  to 
cxtizenBhip,  nor  can  they  become  proprietors  of  land.  The  emperor 
is  to  all  purposes  absolute :  he  maintains  a  courts  with  all  its  officers 
and  paraphernalia,  which  purposes  to  be  modelled  on  that  of  France. 
The  revenue  is  obtained  chiefly  from  customs  and  port  dues,  terri- 
torial imposts,  sale  of  lands,  fta  In  1850  the  customs  receipts 
amounted  to  170,0002. ;  the  expendituxe  in  the  same  year  amounted 
to  216,8562.  The  established  religion  is  the  Boman  Catholic ;  but 
other  formr  of  worship  are  not  prohibited.  At  the  head  of  the 
cfanrch  is  the  Bishop  of  Areadopohs.  Very  little  attention  is  given 
to  education.  A  standing  army  is  maintained. 
-  The  foreign  oommeroe  of  Haiti  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
merchants^  who  are  howeyer  only  permitted  to  reside  in  certain  ports, 
and  whose  business  is  hampered  by  many  irksome  and  ihischievous 
lestrifstions.  Tha  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  by  Haitian  citizens. 
The  foreign  oommeroe  does  not  now  exceed  the  annual  value  of 
1,000,0001.  The  exports  are  chiefly  mahogany  and  other  timber, 
^re-woods,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  The  imports  are  British 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  cordage,  hardware,  cutlery,  fire-arms, 
earth«iware,  glass,  gunpowder,  &a  From  France  are  imported 
brandy,  wines  and  liqueurs,  silks  and  fancy  goods ;  from  the  United 
States,  provinons,  lumber,  and  hides ;  from  Germany  and  Holland, 
wines^  and  various  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  woollens  and  linens  and 
other  manufaetured  goods. 

Cap  Haitian,  formerly  Cap  Fran9ais,  has  been  made  by  Faustin  I. 
the  capital  and  seat  of  goyemment  of  the  Haitian  empire.  It  is 
situated  on  the  northern  coast,  about  19"  45'  N.  lat,  72"  8'  W.  long., 
and  oofntains  about  13,000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  conveniently 
situated  for  commercial  purposes,  and  carries  on  some  trade  with 
Kffglimji  and  the  United  States.  There  are  no  public  buildings  of 
any  eonsequence,  and  the  private  houses  are  mostly  mean. 

Port  au  Prince,  population  about  80,000,  the  former  capital,  is 
situated  in  about  18"  80'  N.  lat.,  72"  10'  W.  long.,  between  the  large 
plain  of  Cul  de  Sao  and  a  more  narrow  one  extending  along  the 
soutliem  ^ores  of  the  Bay  of  Gonalve.  Both  these  pluns  are  very 
fsitile,  but  badly  cultivated.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  straight, 
and  aufllcientfy  wide  and  commodious ;  but  the  houses  are  low  and 
mean,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  built  by  the  French,  which 
outlived  the  revolution  and  the  fires.  Port  au  Prince  has  a  consider- 
able commeroe  with  the  United  States  and  with  Jamaica,    On  the 
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same  Bay  of  Oouaive  are  Leogane  and  GK>naTvc,  two  small  but  thriving 
places.  Cayes,  on  the  southern  coast,  18"  11'  N.  lat.,  78"  50'  W.  long., 
is  one  of  the  busiest  towns  in  Haiti,  having  a  considerable  smugglin:^ 
trade  with  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  other  places.  Vessels  of  large  size 
can  lie  securely  in  its  harbour;  and  the  agents  of  several  British 
houses  have  establishments  in  the  town. 

The  Republic  of  San  Domingo  occupies  the  eastern  or  Spanish 
portion  of  Hispaniola.  Its  area  is  about  17,000  square  miles ;  the 
population  is  about  200,000,  a  large  portion  of  whom  are  mulattoes. 
At  the  head  of  the  republic  is  a  president  elected  periodically  ;  but 
the  institutions  of  the  country  are  in  a  very  unsettled  condition. 
The  republic  is  now  recognised  as  an  independent  state  by  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  other  European  powers,  but  not  by  the  neigh- 
bouring empire  of  Haiti.  Of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
republic  we  have  no  recent  and  reliable  particulars.  The  established 
church  is  the  Roman  Catholic ;  at  its  head  ia  the  Archbishop  of  Santo 
Domingo.    Other  forms  of  worship  are  permitted. 

The  commeroe  is  chiefly  centred  in  San  Domingo  city,  but  a 
good  deal  is  carried  on  in  the  little  town  of  Saman^  on  the  peninsula 
of  the  same  name.  The  exports  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as 
those  of  Haiti— mahogany  and  other  cabinet  woods;  dye-woods; 
coffee,  which  grows  well  and  of  fine  quality,  though  its  culture  is 
greatly  neglected ;  cotton,  &a ;  with  vegetables,  cattle,  and  poultry 
to  the  neighbouring  islands.  The  imports  are  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  hardware,  cutleiy,  and  the  other  ordinary  useful  and  fancy 
manufactured  wares,  with  brandy  and  wines.  But  both  exports  and 
imports  are  very  small  compared  with  what  they  might  be  if  the 
reniarkable  capabilitiea  of  the  soil  and  the  important  geographical 
position  of  the  country  were  made  fairly  available. 
^  The  capital  of  the  republic  is  the  dty  of  San  Domingo,  which  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama,  on  the  southern  coast,  in  18"  28' 
N.  latb,  69"  59'  W.  long.,  and  is  the  oldest  European  establishment  in 
America,  having  been  built  by  Columbus  in  1504;  the  town  of 
Isabella,  which  was  erected  on  the  northern  coast  in  1493,  was 
abandoned.  The  population  of  San  Domingo  ia  about  13,000.  The 
city  is  defended  by  ramparts,  bastions,  and  outworks.  The  streets 
are  regularly  laid  out,  wide,  but  ill  paved,  and  lined  with  houses  in 
the  old  Spanish  style.  The  city  contains  a  cathedral  above  three 
centuries  old,  several  churches,  convents,  and  hospitals,  the  palaces  of 
the  president  and  archbishop,  extenalve  barracks,  arsenals,  &c.,  but 
has  a  listless  and  decayed  appearance.  The  harbour  of  San 
Domingo  is  capacious,  but  owing  to  a  bar  at  its  mouth  vpssels  of 
much  burden  are  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  open  roadstead.  The 
trade  of  San  Domingo  is  now  very  limited.     [See  Supplembnt.] 

HiSTONIUM.    [Abruzzo.] 

HITCHIN,  Hertfordshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Hitchin,  is  situated  near  the  stnall  river 
Hiz,  in  51"  67'  N.  lat,  0"  17'  W.  long. ;  distant  17  miles  N.W.  from 
Hertford,  84  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  81 4  miles  by 
the  Qreat  Northern  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851 
was  5258.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  town  is  under  the  management 
of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  aroh- 
deaoonxy  of  St  Albsns  and  diocese  of  Rochester.  Hitchin  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  28  parishes,  with  an  area  of  61,170  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  24,782. 

The  town  consists  of  several  streets,  which  are  lighted  with  gas. 
Much  straw  plat  is  made ;  there  are  some  breweries,  and  also  a  silk- 
mill;  malting  is  extensively  carried  on.  The  town-hall  is  a  new- 
building.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  edifice,  supposed  to  have 
been  bmlt  about  four  centuries  ago.  The  south  porch  is  a  remturkabl^ 
fine  specimen  of  the  perpendicular  style.  There  atei  places  of  worship 
in  the  town  for  Independents,'  Wedeyan  Methodists,  and  Quaker& 
The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1640,  has  an  income  from 
endowment  of  128^.  a  year,  and  had  32  scholars  in  1851.  A  Girls 
school  provides  clothing  and  education  for  36  girls.  Hitchin  possesses 
an  infirmary,  a  mechanics  institute,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  county 
court  is  held  in  the  town.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are 
fairs  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide. 

HOANG-HAI  ('  The  Yellow  Sea')  is  a  large  mediterranean  sea, 
which  runs  into  the  eastern  coait  of  Asia,  being  inclosed  on  the  west 
and  north  hj  China  proper,  and  on  the  east  by  the  peninsula  of  Corea; 
on  the  south  it  is  open  and  united  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  lies  nearly 
within  the  same  pajrallels  as  the  Mediterranean,  which  divides  Europe 
from  Africa,  namely,  84"  and  41"  K.  lat,  and  extends  from  117"  40' 
to  127"  E.  long. 

The  northern  portion  extends  in  length  from  west  to  east  somewhat 
more  than  400  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Gkdf  of  Petchili,  near  th6 
mouth  of  the  river  Pel-ho,  to  the  coast  of  Cores,  at  the  back  of  Hall'd 
Group ;  and  it  comprehends  two  basins,  being  divided  nearly  in  the 
middle  by  a  peninsula,  which  projects  towards  the  south-east,  and 
forms  a  part  of  the  province  of  Liao-tong.  The  strait,  which  lies 
between  the  most  southern  point  of  this  peninsula  and  the  northern 
shores  of  the  province  of  Chan-tung,  is  about  50  miles  wide,  and  it 
contains  numerous  small  rocky  islands.  Between  these  islands  are 
passages  which  lead  to  the  most  western  basin,  which  consists  of  two 
gulfs,  that  of  Petdiili  and  that  of  Liao-tong. 

The  Gnlf  of  Petchili  washes  the  northern  shore  of  Chan-tung  and 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  province  of  Petchili.    These  shores  are  low; 
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Hud  caonot  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  reesel  at  a  greater  distance  than 
about  9  miles.  The  uniformity  of  the  soundings  along  these  shores 
is  unusual  At  the  distance  of  10  miles  from  the  beach  they  7ary 
only  between  44  and  6  fathoms,  and  at  12  miles  between  6  and  8 
Cathoma  Laige  yessels  eannot  approach  the  shores,  and  must  remain 
at  anchor  from  4  to  6  miles  ofil  This  part  of  the  Hoang-hai  is  only 
DaTigated  by  flat-bottomed  vessels,  which  find  shelter  in  the  embou- 
chures of  some  small  rlTers.  Where  the  gulf  approaches  the  above- 
mentioned  strait  between  Liao-tong  and  Chan-tung  the  shores  rise 
higher,  and  are  well  defined.  Here  a  range  of  mountains  stretches 
from  south-west  to  north-east  at  the  distance  of  10  or  12  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  between  them  and  the  shore  is  a  lower  belt  of  elevated 
ground  in  a  state  ci  high  cultivation,  covered  with  many  towns  and 
villages,  and  interspersed  with  scattered  trees  and  several  extensive 
woods.  Along  this  coast  the  soundings  are  somewhat  deeper  than 
on  the  other,  but  not  so  deep  as  might  be  expected  from  the  bold 
outline  of  the  land;  and  there  appear  to  be  some  harbours  for  larger 
TesseLs. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  western  basin,  or  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tong, 
is  imperfectly  known.  The  shores  are  rocky  and  high,  but  the  soundings 
are  rather  regular  and  of  moderate  deptL  Some  good  harbours  for 
large  vessels  are  known  to  exist.  The  mountains  which  inclose  this 
ffulf  are  in  their  upper  part  barren  and  nearly  destitute  of  trees,  but 
between  them  and  the  shores  there  are  many  fertile  and  well-culti- 
vated traets. 

The* water  in  this  western  part  of  the  Hoang-hai  is  of  a  dirty 
yellow  or  green,  which  colour  seems  to  be  derived  from  that  of  the 
mud  which  constitutes  its  bottom.  There  are  a  few  small  islands  in 
this  part  of  the  sea,  but  the  group  of  three  islands,  called  the  Moatao, 
or  Miatau,  Islands,  which  lie  partly  in  the  strait  between  the  western 
and  eastern  basin,  are  of  moderate  extent,  and  well  cultivated  and 
populous. 

The  eastern  basin  of  the  northern  portion  is  very  little  known.  In 
the  most  southern  part  of  it,  that  which  washes  the  north-eastern 
shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Chan-tung,  the  navigation  is  safe,  and  there 
are  only  a  few  rocky  islands.  The  soundings  are  regular  and  moderate, 
and  there  are  some  tolerable  harbours  for  small  veeseLs.  The  northern 
part  is  represented  on  the  Chinese  maps  as  containing  several  exten- 
sive groups  of  islands,  especially  along  the  shores  of  the  peninsula  of 
Liao-tong. 

The  most  southern  part  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  or  that  which  lies  south 
of  a  line  drawn  from  the  most  north-eastern  cape  of  the  peninsula  of 
Chan-tung  to  the  coast  of  Corea,  at  the  back  of  Hall's  Group,  is  at 
its  southern  extremity  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hoang-ho  and 
the  south-west  cape  of  Corea  nearly  400  miles  wide,  but  grows  narrower 
as  it  proceeds  north,  being  near  its  northern  boundary  hardly  200 
miles  across.  The  shores  of  this  part  of  the  Hoang-hai  are  high  and 
rocky,  with  the  exception  of  a  tract  of  about  60  miles  contiguous  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Hoang-ho  on  the  north,  where  the  oountiy  consirts 
of  alluvium.  Farther  north  on  the  peninsula  of  Chan-tuqg  several 
ranges  of  high  ground  advance  to  the  coast,  and  in  this  part  some 
harbours  of  considerable  extent  are  said  to  exist  The  navigation 
along  this  country  is  net  dangerous,  though  farther  south  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Hoang-ho  and  Tang-tae-kiang  the  sea  is  fiiU  of  shoals 
and  sandbanks.  On  the  opposite  side,  along  the  coasts  of  Corea,  the 
sea  to  the  distanoe  of  50  or  60  miles  from  the  continent  is  literally 
dotted  with  islands  and  rocks,  which  are  generally  small.  Though 
4ha  number  of  islands  renders  the  navigation  dangerous^  and  requires 
|[re«t  oaotion  on  the  port  of  seamen,  they  contain  nusMrous  excellent 
iarbounk  The  straits  which  separate  the  islands  are  flenerally  from 
«Qe  mile  to  two  or  three  or  even  four  miles  aorpss,  and  are  aU  dose 
harbours,  ci^ble  of  containing  in  security  all  the  navies  of  the  world. 
They  form  in  fact  an  almost  endless  chain  of  harbours  communicating 
with  each  other.  They  appear  to  be  all  inhabited,  and  therefore  must 
possess  fresh  water. 

The  Yellow  Sea  washes  those  parts  of  China  proper  which  are  most 
populous  and  best  cultivated,  and  where  the  manufacturing  industry 
IB  carried  to  the  highest  point.  Accordingly  the  number  of  junks 
which  are  met  with  cJong  its  western  coasts  is  very  great ;  but  along 
the  coast  of  Corea  these  vessels  are  rarely  met  with. 

(Staunton;  M'Leod;  BasU  HaU.) 

HOANG-HO  ('  Yellow  Kiver '),  one  of  the  largest  rivers  m  the  world, 
drains  the  nortiiem  proviaoes  of  China  proper,  a  small  portion  of 
Mongolia,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Tangut  It  rises  in  the  high  snow- 
oovered  mountains  which  fill  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  southern 
distncts  of  Tazwut^  at  a  distance  of  1290  miles  from  its  mouth  in  a 
afcraight  Unsb  But  as  there  is  perhaps  no  river  on  the  globe  which 
ehanges  so  frequently  the  duection  of  its  course,  and  makes  such 
large  bends,  its  course  is  computed  by  Bitter  to  exceed  2480  miles. 
The  countries  drained  by  the  Hoang-ho  cover  an  area  of  740,000 
square  milea 

The  sources  of  the  Hoang-ho  have  never  been  visited  by  any 
European,  and  are  imperfectly  known  even  in  China.  Where  these 
true  sources  were  situated  was  not  exactly  known  until  the  emperor 
Kublai,  of  the  Yuen  or  Mongol  dynasty,  towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
oentunr,  sent  persons  to  explore  the  oountiy  surrounding  them^ 
Aooording  to  the  report  made  by  these  persons  the  sources  of  the 
Hoang-ho  are  found  in  a  depression  between  the  ranges  of  the  Bayan 


Khara  or  Pe-ling  Mountains  on  the  south,  and  the  Kuen-luen  noge 
on  the  north.  In  this  depression  more  than  a  hundred  springs  in 
stated  to  rise  from  a  level  swampy  plain  about  40  miles  in  drooni* 
ference.  The  water  brought  up  by  these  springs  unites  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  plain  in  two  lakes,  called  Ala-nor  by  the  Mongok 
This  Ala-nor  is  therefore  to  be  considerod  as  the  tmo  souroe  of  ths 
ho. 

The  Ala-nor  lies  in  $5"*  20'  N.  lat,  and  between  96*  and  97"  E.  long. 
The  river  issuing  frt>m  the  lake  on  the  east  is  called  Tshi-piBg4io  (ths 
river  wi^  the  r^  baiJcs),  and  after  having  been  joined  by  thiee  trflm* 
taries  it  falls  into  the  Alpine  lake  Oling-hai,  from  which  it  iwiei 
under  the  name  of  Hoang-ho.  Its  course  being  opposed  by  the 
immense  rooky  masses  of  the  Kuen-luen,  the  river  runs  for  more  thaa 
30  miles  southward,  when  it  resumes  its  eastern  course  and  contiDim 
in  that  direction  for  about  160  mUes.  To  avoid  a  high  ofiEset  of  the 
Bayan  Khara  range,  which  stands  in  its  way,  the  Hoangho  turni 
with  a  bold  sweep  to  the  west,  as  if  it  were  returning  to  its  sounai, 
and  flows  in  that  direction  about  120  miles,  surrounding  on  three 
sides  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Kuen-luen  Mountains.  But  the 
wide-spread  motmtain-masaes  of  the  same  system  oppose  its  conne 
farther  to  the  west,  and  it  turns  by  dagrees  to  the  norUi-east  and  east 
until  it  leaves  the  mountain  region  on  arriving  in  Proper  China  at  the 
town  of  Lant-tsheou,  where  it  skirts  the  Great  Wall,  having  nm  froa 
its  last  great  turning  to  this  place  about  520  miles.  Its  upper  oonne 
lies  entirely  in  Tangut,  and  extends  to  about  700  miles.  On  both  of 
its  banks  the  mountains  rise  with  «  steep  and  frequently  precipitoiu 
aodivity  beyond  the  snow-line,  and  the  valley  in  which  the  river  mni 
is  very  narrow,  in  many  places  so  much  so  that  there  remains  not  a 
level  wide  enough  for  a  road.  No  towns  are  found  in  thii  ragioo,  end 
the  few  inhabitants  are  savage  tribes  living  on  the  produos  of  their 
herds,  which  consist  mostly  of  sheep  and  yaka.  They  gather  alao  the 
true  rhubarb-root,  whioh  grows  on  the  upper  part  of  the  monntaiiu 
near  the  places  oovered  with  perpetual  snow. 

Below  Lant-tsheou  the  Hoang-ho  turns  with  a  sharp  bend  north- 
ward, and  flows  in  that  direction  with  some  deviation  to  the  eastward 
through  five  degrees  of  latitude,  crossing  the  Great  Wall  three  timei 
in  the  interval  Ita  course  in  this  direction  probably  does  not  M 
short  of  430  miles.  When  the  river  has  passed  41*  N.  lai  it  meets 
the  range  of  the  In-shan  Mountains,  by  which  ita  course  is  toned  to 
the  east.  After  flowing  near  iV  N.  lat  about  180  miles  eastward,  the 
mountains  bordering  on  China  proper  on  the  north  oppose  iti  pregreii 
in  that  direction ;  and  it  turns  to  the  south,  crossing  the  Great  Wall 
for  the  hist  time  near  89''  48'  N.  lat.  111*  40'  B.  long.,  sad  ma 
through  that  mountain  region  a  space  of  about  500  miles,  until  it 
enters  the  great  plain  of  Northern  China  at  the  month  of  the  rirer 
Hoey-ho.  This  middle  course  of  the  river  amounts  to  about  1130 
milea 

Where  the  Hoang-ho  issues  from  the  narrow  vallflya  whioh  iti  rapid 
current  has  scooped  out  in  the  snow-covered  rocky  maases  of  Taagutk 
and  at  the  place  where  it  bagins  to  flow  in  a  wider  vi^ey  about  100 
miles  above  Lant-tsheou,  the  fortress  Tsy-tshy-kuan  is  built  The 
valley  which  extends  from  this  place  to  Laat-tsheou,  and  hence  north 
and  north-east  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thian^ni  (36*  80'  N.  Ui),  ii 
compared  by  Father  Martini,  a  native  of  Tyrol,  with  the  valley  of  the 
Inn  at  Innspruck.  In  this  part  of  its  course,  especially  above  Laatr 
taheou,  the  volume  of  its  waters  is  greatly  incroMed  by  several  Uige 
affluents,  among  which  the  Huang-tshu,  or  Tai4un9>hov  originating  in 
the  Nansban,  flows  to  it  from  the  north-wee^  sod  appeait  16  ham  a 
oourse  of  more  than  400  miles. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Thian^hui  the  moantauM  on  the  east  of  the 
river  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  a  hilly  rsgum,  in  which  traets  of 
fertile  and  cultivated  land  are  intermixed  with  saadyhilla.  Proceeding 
ikrther  north  the  extent  of  the  fertile  grounds  decreases  until,  opposite 
the  town  of  Nmg-hia,  it  is  replaced  by  the  Steppe  of  the  Ordo%a 
desert  whose  sur&oe  is  mostly  covered  with  snid-hiUs,  but  in  the 
numerous  depressions  between  them  are  extensive  meadows  and 
pasture-grounds,  intermixed  with  tracts  oovered  with  tfadck  boahe^ 
the  haunt  of  numerous  wild  animals.  On  the  west  of  the  river,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Ning-hia,  is  a  mountain  range  celled 
Holang-shem,  which  rises  to  8000  or  4000  feet  above  the  snrfiMe  of 
the  river,  and  is  stated  not  to  exceed  8  or  4  miles  in  width.  Ite 
eastern  declivitv  is  oveigrown  with  forests.  The  tract  of  countiy 
between  the  Holang«han  and  the  river  is  several  miles  in  width  and 
well  cultivated,  its  soil  though  sandy  being  rendered  fertile  by  nam» 
reus  canals  which  are  fed  by  the  waters  of  the  river.  But  this  fertility 
decreases  in  proceeding  northward,  and  disappears  entirely  when  the 
river  passes  40*  N.  lat  In  these  parts  Bitter  pkoes  the  gieslest 
elevation  of  the  Gobi,  or  Great  Desert;  and  the  river  at  its  moet 
northern  course  runs  in  a  valley  greatly  depressed  below  the  sorftoe 
of  that  extensive  table-land,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  has  a  bottom 
along  its  bed,  nor  that  any  tract  contiguous  to  it  is  eultivBted.  The 
edge  of  the  Gobi  being  crowned  by  unmterrupted  rockj  msssea  which 
are  known  by  the  name  of  In-shan,  the  river  is  oompeltod  to  run  eaat* 
ward  until  it  arrives  at  the  numerous  ranges  which  traverse  Northern 
China  east  of  the  Hoang-ho,  and  are  ofisets  of  the  Khing-khaa  Moun- 
tains of  Mongolia.  In  a  course  of  more  than  500  miles  from  the  mnik 
of  the  Thian-shui  to  the  place  where  the  Hoaog-ho  bends  towards 
the  south  not  a  single  river  above  the  siise  of  a  rivulet  increasei  iti 
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Tolume  of  water,  and  this  fiiMt  more  tban  any  other  indicateg  the  extrar 
ordinary  nature  of  the  ooontty  which  extends  along  this  part  of  its 
councL 

Where  the  Hoang-ho  flows  southward  its  oourse  is  very  imperfectly 
known,  as  it  has  been  seen  by  the  Jesuits  only  at  a  few  places,  where 
they  were  obliged  to  pass  it^  Below  the  mouUi  of  the  river  Targhuen 
(40"  SO'  N.  lat)  its  width  amounts  to  about  800  feet,  and  farther 
down,  at  Paote-teheou,  it  is  from  1200  to  1400  feet  across,  and  so  rapid 
that  the  imperial  court  required  three  days  to  pass,  though  gre&i 
preparations  had  been  previously  made  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
observed  that  at  this  part  the  current  can  only  be  stemmed  by  vessels 
when  they  have  a  strong  wind  in  their  favour,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
used  as  a  tegular  means  of  water-communication.  Farther  down,  at 
Lung-men  (Throat  of  Dragon),  the  bed  of  the  river  was  originally 
nanowed  by  projecting  high  rocks,  and  also  at  some  other  places ; 
but  the  ro^  have  been  removed  by  art,  and  the  bed  of  the  river 
widened.  This  proves  that  the  lowest  part  of  its  middle  course  is 
used  as  a  navigable  channel  In  these  parts,  but  the  place  is  not  more 
exactly  indicated,  are  cataiaota  or  rapids,  which  by  the  Jesuits  are 
compared  to  those  of  the  Kile.  On  both  sides  of  the  river  high  ranges 
He  in  such  a  direction  thai  they  traverse  the  bed  of  the  riveir  obliquely. 
The  number  of  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Hoang-ho  in  the  middle  piurt 
of  ita  oouTse  ii  very  great,  but  most  of  them  are  of  moderate  size 
except  the  Fen-ho  which  joins  it  below  Lung-men,  and  the  Lu-ho, 
whose  mouth  ii  at  no  great  distance  above  that  of  the  Hoey-ho. 
These  two  rivers  run  about  250  miles.  The  country  on  both  sides  of 
tiie  river  is  covered  with  a  succession  of  mountain  ranges  and  valleys. 
The  mountains  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  but  not  above  the  snow-Une, 
and  contain  many  metallic  ores  and  other  minerals,  among  which  coal 
is  named.  The  valleys  are  generally  very  wide  and  w^  cultivated, 
producing  every  kind  of  grain  which  does  not  require  a  great  degree 
of  heat^  for  this  region  experiences  severe  cold  in  winter. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Hoang-ho  begins  at  the  sharp  bend  where 
at  the  oonfluence  of  the  Hoey-ho  it  turns  suddenly  eastward  in  the 
direction  of  that  river,  and  enters  the  great  plain  of  Northern  China^ 
The  general  course  of  the  river  ia  to  the  east  up  to  its  mouth,  a 
distance  exceeding  650  miles.  The  Hoey-ho  is  the  largest  and  most 
impartant  of  the  affluents  of  the  Hoang-ho.  Its  course  probably  does 
not  fall  short  of  400  miles*  It  rises  in  the  extensive  mountain  masses 
which  lie  between  84"  and  86^  N.  lat,  to  the  east  of  the  first  great 
northerly  bend  of  the  Hoang-ho.  For  about  one-half  of  its  course  the 
Hoey4io  flows  through  a  narrow  valley  between  steep  and  high  moun* 
tains.  At  Fto-ki  it  enters  a  large  vi^ey  which  widens  considerably 
hi  prooeeding  farther  esst^  but  at  the  place  where  it  joins  the  Hoang-ho 
it  IS  shut  in  by  two  mountain  ridges,  forming  the  mountain  pass  of 
Thung-kuan,  famous  in  the  history  of  China.  The  lower  valley  of  the 
Hoey-ho  must  be  of  great  extent  and  of  unoommon  fertility,  as  the 
largest  of  its  towns,  Si-ngan-lbo,  more  than  onoe  has  been  the  capital 
of  the  empire ;  and  even  many  centuries  after  the  court  had  left  it 
this  {dace  was  compared  bv  the  Jesuits  with  Peking  iir  size.  From 
this  town  downwards  the  nver  certainly  is  navigable,  but  we  do  not 
know  how  far  it  is  navigable  above  it  The  great  road  leading  from 
Peking  to  the  southern  provinces,  especially  to  Su-tchuen  and  Tun-nan, 
hes  through  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Hoey-ho. 

After  the  Hoang-ho  has  left  the  Pass  of  Thung-kuan  it  enters  the 
great  plain  of  Northern  China,  but  not  immediately  the  low  land,  as 
for  more  than  160  miles  its  course  lies  through  a  hilly  country. 
Along  the  river  however  is  a  low  tract  which  grows  wider  in  pro- 
eeeding  eastward ;  and  its  soil,  which  is  formed  of  alluvium,  ia  very 
fertile  and  weU  cultivated.  The  hills  also  have  been  subjected  to 
cultivation  by  means  of  terraces.  At  its  entrance  into  the  low  country, 
aooording  to  historical  records,  the  Hoang-ho  in  former  times  divided 
into  two  branches,  of  which  the  northern  ran  to  the  north-east  and 
Qortfay  and  leU  into  the  Gkdf  of  Petchili.  This  arm  seems  to  have  been 
the  pcineipal  branch,  but  at  some  later  period  it  became  unfit  for 
navigation.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  in  this  part  of  its 
eoozM,  moiBBHs  occur  which  are  so  extensive  that  they  can  only  be 
traveraed.  in  several  daysL  In  these  swampy  grounds  originates  a 
rirer,  called  WeI-ho,,fihich  runs  northward,  and  whose  waters  in  the 
knrer  part  of  its  course  are  used  to  feed  the  great  canal.  It  is  very 
probable  that  this  Wel-ho  (which  is  a  feeder  of  the  Pel-ho)  runs  m  the 
anffiffn^  diannel  of  the  nortiliein  branch  of  the  Hoang-ho. 

At  present  the  Hoang-ho  runs  in  one  channel  eastward,  and  near 
the  town  of  Kai-fong-foo  it  borders  on  a  very  low  and  flat  country, 
tqupoeed  to  oceastonal  oveiflowinga^  which  in  China  are  more  feared 
thap  war,  phigiiA,  and  fiunine.  As  the  a4Jaoent  oountry  is  very 
low,  it  was  at  an  early  period  considered  necessary  to  protect  it 
i^iiiBi  the  inundationa  by  dykes  built  of  granite  of  great  strength. 
Theae  dykes  extend  many  miles  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  river. 
This  had  the  efibot^  which  hss  also  been  experienced  in  the  Po  and 
the  Rhine^  of  raising  the  bed  of  the  river ;  so  that  even  when  the  river 
is  low  its  surfiwe  is  considerably  above  the  adjacent  plain.  This  plain, 
wfacee  soil  is  exdnsively  formed  by  alluvial  detritus,  is  of  extraordt- 
naiy  fertility,  and  covered  with  almost  innumerable  villages  and  towns. 
When  therefore  the  river,  bemg  unusually  swollen,  breaks  through 
the  dyksa;,  the  loss  of  life  and  property  is  immense ;  and  as  the  countiy 
subject  to  sneh  inundations,  aooording  to  the  opinion  of  Barrow,  is 
e^ual  ia  aiea  to  th^  isbnd  of  Great  Britain,  the  truth  of  the  assertion 


made  by  the  emperor  Khien-long  to  Lord  Macartney  that  the  Hoang-ho 
gave  him  more  trouble  than  all  the  other  cares  of  government,  may  be 
understood  in  its  full  force.  The  towns  in  the  province  of  Ho-nan, 
within  range  of  the  devastations  of  the  river,  are  surrounded  at  a 
distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  by  strong  ramparts  of  earth. 
In  the  reign  of  Khien-long  a  large  canal  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  too  great  accumulation  of  water  in  the  Hoang-ha 
This  new  canal  begins  at  Y-fong-hien,  in  the  province  of  Ho-nan,  and 
extends  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  an  arm  of  Lake  Hung-tseu-hu. 
It  is  nearly  100  miles  long,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  had  the  efiect  of 
lowering  the  general  surface  of  the  river  by  about  70  feet  Laige 
tracts  of'  land  which  formerly  were  always  under  water  have  been 
laid  dry  and  rendered  fit  for  cultivation. 

About  70  miles  above  its  mouth  the  Hoang-ho  receives  a  great 
supply  of  water  by  the  outlet  of  Lake  Hung-tseu-hu.  This  lake 
receives  not  only  the  waters  brought  from  the  Hoang-ho  by  the  New 
Canal,  but  also  those  of  the  river  Hoai-ho.  The  numerous  rivers 
which  unite  with  the  Hoai-ho  drain  the  extensive  country  which 
extends  between  the  Hoang-ho  and  Yang-tse-kiaDg,  and  most  of  them 
rise  in  the  most  eastern  ofEwt  of  the  Pe-ling  range,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Mu-ling :  the  whole  course  of  this  river  exce^ 
400  mile&  The  country  drained  by  it  is  flat,  but  appears  to  be  less 
fertile  than  other  portions  of  the  great  plain.  A  short  distance  below 
the  place  where  the  outfal  of  Lake  Huug-tseu-hu  unites  with  the 
Hoang-ho  are  the  two  entrances  of  the  Great  Canal,  which  are  lined 
with  quays  built  of  large  square  pieces  of  granite  and  marble,  and 
are  nearly  a  mile  wide.  In  the  upper  course  of  the  Hoang-ho  the 
stream  is  said  to  be  clear ;  but  on  its  entrance  into  China  proper  its 
bed  is  hollowed  out  by  its  impetuous  current  in  a  yellow  clayey  sod, 
giving  its  waters  a  yellow  tinge,  which  they  retain  till  they  have 
entered  the  sea.  About  40  miles  N.K  from  the  point  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  Great  Canal  the  Hoang-ho  enters  the  Hoang-hai,  or 
Yellow  Sea,  by  a  wide  aostuary. 

(Du  Halde,  DescripUon  de  1^ Empire de  la  OMm;  Staunton;  Barrow; 
Ellis;  Abel;  Klaproth;  T^iiUfTy Erdkunde wm  Atiok) 

HOBART-TOWN.    [Van-Diemkm's  Land.] 

HOCHSTADT.    [BLEifHEiM.] 

HOCKLIFFE.    [Bedfordbhirb.] 

HODDESDON.    [Hvbtfobdshiss.] 

HOEVORDEN.    TDREirrHB.] 

HOUQUE,  la.    [Manchs.] 

HOHENLOHE.    [Jaxt.] 

HOHENZOLLERN,  until  1850  a  sovereign  principality  hi  Germany, 
so  called  from  a  very  ancient  family  of  the  same  name,  whose  original 
seat  was  the  ancient  castle  of  ZoUem,  or  HoheneoUem,  which  stands 
within  two  miles  of  Hechingen,  on  the  road  from  Stuttgardt  to  Schaff- 
hausen.  The  family,  which  takes  its  origin  from  Count  Thassilo,  who 
died  in  800,  was  divided  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  centuij  into 
the  two  still  existing  branches  of  Hoheuzollem-Sigmaringen  and  Hohen- 
zollem-Heehingen.  The  territory  is  entirely  inclosed  between  Wiir- 
tembeig  and  Baden ;  its  surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil  is  in 
general  stony.  Com  more  than  enough  for  the  consumption  is  raised; 
flax  is  extensively  cultivated ;  homed  cattle  and  sheep  are  numerous  ; 
and  the  forests  abound  with  ibie  timber.  There  are  iron-mines  in  the 
northern  part  The  manufactures  are  unimportant  ffohemolUm' 
Hechingen  (which  takes  its  distinctive  name  from  the  chief  town 
Hechingen,  on  the  Starzel,  a  feeder  of  the  Necker,  population  8400) 
occupies  the  more  northem  part,  has  an  area  of  116  square  miles,  and 
in  1850  had  20,471  inhabitants.  HoJienzolUm-Sigmaringen  lies  south 
of  the  former,  occupies  a  surface  of  884  square  miles,  and  had  in  1850 
a  population  of  41,141.  It  is  drained  by  the  Danube  and  some  of  its 
small  feeders.  Sigmaringen,  the  chief  town,  is  a  small  place  on  the 
Danube,  with  1600  inhabitants.  From  the  younger  or  Hechingen 
branch  the  royal  family  of  Prussia  is  descended.  The  inhabitants  are 
all  Catholics. 

By  a  treaty  dated  December  7, 1849,  the  reigning  princes  of  Hohen* 
sollem-Hechinpn  and  HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen  ceded  all  sovereign 
rights  over  their  respective  principalities  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
pays  to  the  prince  of  Hohenzollem-Hechingen  an  annual  revenue  of 
10,000  thalers,  and  5000  thalers  a  year  to  his  legitimate  heir,  if  any  ; 
and  to  the  prince  of  Sigmaringen  and  his  heirs  25,000  thalers  a  vear* 
The  princes  stiU  retain  possession  of  all  their  estates;  they  have 
merely  parted  with  the  sovereignty.  By  a  decree  of  the  king  of 
Prassm  the  title  of  Highness  (Hoheit)  is  conferred  upon  the  heads  of 
the  two  familie&  By  a  family  compact,  dated  Febraary  8, 1850,  and 
executed  May  10, 1850,  the  prince  of  Hohenzollem-Hechingen  made 
over  all  his  hereditary  possessions  to  Prince  Antony  of  Hohenzollem* 
Sigmaringen. 

The  principalities  were  members  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
and  in  conjunction  with  several  other  small  German  states  had  one 
vote  in  the  committee  of  the  Federal  Diet ;  but  in  the  full  assembly 
eadi  of  them  had  a  separate  vote.  The  relations  of  the  prindpalities 
to  the  Confederation  are  now  fulfilled  by  Prussia. 

H0L6EACH,  Lincolnshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-. 
Law  Union,  is  situated  in  52»  48'  N,  lat,  0*  1'  B.  long,  87  miles  aB. 
by  S.  fr^m  Lincoln,  and  105  miles  N.  from  London.  Uolbeach  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  10  parishes,  with  an  area  of  76,782  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  19,120.    The  parish  is  under  the  management 
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of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.     The  living  is  a  ricarage  in  the  arch* 
deaconry  and  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

The  town  of  Holbeach  coDsiats  of  a  long  street,  which  forms  part 
of  the  coach-road  from  Spalding  to  King's  Lynn,  and  of  a  few  shorter 
streets.  The  church  is  a  large  and  very  beautiful  structure,  chiefly  of 
the  decorated  style,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  aisles,  and  square 
tower  85  feet  high,  which  is  surmounted  by  an  octangular  spire 
100  feet  high.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists  and  Baptists.  A  market-house  and  court-house  have  been 
built  within  a  few  years.  A  county  court  and  petty  sessions  are  held 
in  the  town.  The  town  has  a  public  library  and  news-rooms,  National 
schools,  and  a  Free  Qrammar  school,  established  in  1669,  which  has 
an  income  of  about  300Z.  a  year  from  endowment,  and  had  200  scholars 
in  1853. 

The  inhabitants  of  Holbeach  are  engaged  chiefly  in  agriculture. 
The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  is  level  and  extremely  fertile ;  besides 
large  quantities  of  wheat  and  other  common  kinds  of  grain,  canary, 
carraway,  mustard,  and  coriander  seeds  are  partially  srown.  Chicory 
is  also  grown  and  prepared  for  use.  A  market  is  held  on  Thursday ; 
three  fail's  are  held  in  the  year. 

HOLDERNESS.     [Yobkshirb.] 

HOLLAND,  the  leading  province  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
(which  is  sometimes  also  called  Holland),  is  situated  between  51°  45' 
and  5^"  30'  N.  lat,  8**  45'  and  5**  20'  £.  long.,  and  is  bounded  N.  and 
W.  by  the  German  Ocean,  K  by  the  Zuyder-zee  and  the  provinces  of 
Utrecht  and  Ouelderland,  and  S.  by  ij^iose  of  Zeeland  and  Brabant. 
The  surface  is  flat,  and  in  many  places  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
against  which  it  is  protected  by  stupendous  dykes  built  along  the 
Zuyder-zee  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  sea  of  Haarlem  also, 
which  has  been  lately  drained  [Haablbm],  was  surrounded  by  dykes. 
To  these  dykes  the  country  is  indebted  not  merely  for  safety,  but  for 
existence.  But  the  dykes  are  not  the  only  defence  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  sea :  on  the  west  coast  is  a  triple  row  of  sand- 
hills  or  downs,  which  form  a  barrier  thrown  up  by  the  ocean  itself. 
The  oountty  is  traversed  by  canals  in  all  directions.  A  railroad 
passing  from  Rotterdam  through  the  Hague,  Leyden,  Haarlem, 
Amsterdam,  Utrecht,  &nd  thence  to  Rottcurdam,  traverses  a  very 
important  part  of  the  province.  From  Rotterdam  a  line  is  in  course 
of  construction  to  Antwerp.  Electro-telegraphic  wires  are  laid  down 
along  both  lines. 

The  soil  of  the  province  of  Holland,  like  that  of  Oroningen,  is 
marshy,  and  produces  rich  pastures,  which  support  a  remarkably  fine 
breed  of  oattle,  to  the  number  of  nearly  a  million,  and  laige  flocks  of 
sheep :  very  little  com  is  grown,  except  in  some  parts  of  South 
Holland.  Flax  is  cultivated  more  than  hemp,  and  is  of  excellent 
quality.  Gardens  and  orchards  are  carefully  cultivated  ;  some  barley, 
oats,  peas,  beans,  mustard,  and  other  seeds  are  the  chief  crops  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province ;  in  the  southern  part  more  com  is  pro- 
duced. But  pasturage  prevails  much  more  than  arable  cultivation, 
the  produce  of  the  dairy  farms,  butter,  and  cheese,  constituting  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  landholder.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  country 
are  the  '  polders,'  a  name  given  to  lands  that  are  below  the  level  of  the 
sea  or  adjacent  river,  and,  having  once  formed  a  lake  or  marsh,  have 
been  surrounded  by  dykes,  and  cleared  of  water  by  means  of  pumps 
worked  by  windmills  or  steam-engines.  The  lands  thus  reclaimed  ajre 
very  fertile,  and  some  of  them  of  great  extent,  as  the  Beemster  polders, 
near  Edam,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  which  are  15  miles 
in  circumference,  and  the  hmds  recovered  from  the  sea  of  Haarlem. 
A  lai^ge  portion  also  of  the  Biesbosch,  a  marshy  lake  formed  by  the 
terrible  inundation  of  1421,  has  been  recovered  and  converted  into 
meadow  land.  The  Biesbosch,  so  called  from  its  being  overgrown  with 
rushes  (Bies)  lies  south-east  of  Dort,  on  the  confines  of  Holland  and 
North  Brabant,  to  which  latter  a  portion  of  it  belongs.  The  recovered 
lands  have  the  appearance  of  islands  rising  out  of  the  lake.  At  the 
time  of  the  inundation  72  villages  and  100,000  inhabitants  were 
destroyed.  The  waters  of  the  Haas  after  flowing  between  the  islands 
of  the  Biesbosch  form  the  channel  called  Hollands-diepw  [Msuse.]  The 
grain  sown  in  the  polders  is  sometimes  destroyed  by  water,  but 
rarely,  for  the  mills  are  always  at  work,  when  there  is  any  wind, 
lifting  up  the  water  to  such  a  height  as  gives  it  a  fSall  into  the  nearest 
river,  canal,  or  sea.  The  effect  produced  on  foreigners  who  visit  the 
polders  for  the  first  time  is  one  of  surprise,  not  unmingled  with  alarm, 
at  the  apparent  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  things ;  luxuriant 
com  and  rich  grass  crops  growing,  and  fat  cattle  and  sheep  pasturing 
where  water  should  lie ;  while  the  large  sails  of  the  canal  barges  flit 
past  high  above  dykes,  houses,  and  trees.  Flowers  are  cultivated  in 
the  tract  between  Alkmaar  and  the  Hague,  but  especially  about 
Haarlem.  [Haarlem.]  Hemp,  flax,  and  madder  are  grown.  Wood, 
both  for  construction  and  for  fuel,  is  source.  Themani^actures,  which 
are  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  towns,  are  important ;  they  are  linen, 
paper,  wooUen  cloths  (for  which  Leyden  is  famous),  silk,  leather, 
tobacco,  sugar,  &c  The  gin  distilleries  of  Schiedam  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  have  been  long  celebrated.  Large  quantities  of  fine  lime 
are  made  from  the  shells  gathered  on  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea. 
The  fisheries  on  the  coasts  are  important^  and  most  industriously 
plied.  The  sleekness  of  the  cows  and  horses,  and  the  cleanliness  of 
Ihe  dairies  in  Holland,  are  proverbial  The  horses  are  all  tender  in 
.•the  hoof,  owiug  to  the  softness  of  the  soil  on  which  they  are  bred. 


The  province  is  divided  into  two  governments:    North  Holkad 
(Noord-Holland)  and  South  Holland  (Znid-Holland). 

North  HcUand  extends  north  of  the  Haarlem-meer,  and  the  month 
of  the  Old  Rhine.  It  has  an  area  of  955  square  miles,  and  the  popo- 
Ution  ou  the  Slst  December  1852  numbered  506,006.  The  Amstd 
and  the  Vecht  flow  through  the  south-east  of  the  country,  the 
Zaan  through  its  centre.  The  Helder  Canal,  by  which  the  largest 
merchant-vessels  reach  Amsterdam  direct  from  the  German  Ocean 
without  encountering  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  Zuiderzee,  runs 
from  Amsterdam  to  the  Kars-diep,  or  strait  that  separates  the  Texel 
from  the  main  land.  It  is  120  feet  wide,  25  feet  deep,  and  above  50 
miles  in  length.  North  Holland  is  sometimes  called  Weat-Frieslsnd. 
The  chief  towns  are  Alkjcaab;  Aicbtebdak;  Haablbil  Among  the 
other  more  important  places  we  give  the  following : — 

Amstdvetn  is  a  well-built  town  or  rather  village  with  5600  inhabit- 
ants,  situated  between  the  Amstel  and  the  Haarlem-meer,  and  6  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Amsterdam. 

Broekf  a  village  of  1500  inhabitants,  composed  chiefly  of  retired 
merchants  and  their  families,  is  the  much  bepraised  model  of  the 
precise  neatness  and  punctilious  cleanliness  of  the  Dutch.  The  narrow 
lanes  that  intersect  it  are  paved  vrith  bricks,  strewed  with  sand  or 
shell,  and  always  clean.  No  horse  or  vehicle  of  any  kind  is  alloired 
to  pass  along  them.  The  houses  are  of  wood,  painted  white  and 
green,  and  roofed  with  glazed  tiles  of  different  colours.  The  front 
doors  and  windows  are  never  opened  except  on  great  occasions,  sudi 
as  a  funeral,  a  wedding,  or  a  christening.  The  interiors  of  the  hoosei 
correspond  to  the  exterior  in  order,  cleanliness,  and  tidiness;  but  have 
more  the  appearance  of  large  baby-houses  than  the  dwellings  of  men. 
The  cow-houses  here  are  curiosities  in  their  way ;  they  are  washed 
out,  walls  and  floors,  several  times  a  day;  the  cowai'  tails  are  fastened 
to  hooks  in  the  ceiling,  lest  they  might  by  accident  besmear  their  sides 
with  theuL  Broek  is  6  miles  N.  by  £.  from  Amsterdam ;  it  is  famooi 
for  its  sweet-milk  cheeses. 

Edam,  a  town  of  4200  inhabitants,  stands  south-east  of  the  Beemster 
polders,  and  near  the  Zuider^see,  in  which  it  has  a  good  harbour.  The 
export  trade  in  sweet-milk  cheese  from  this  port  is  important;  the 
chief  industrial  products  are  salt  and  fish  oiL 

Enkhuiun,  or  Enkhuyztn,  situated  on  a  peninsula  in  the  Zuider«M^ 
28  miles  N.  by  K  from  Amsterdam,  is  a  well-built  fortified  town  with 
about  5000  inhabitants.  It  was  formeriy  the  centre  of  the  great 
deep-sea  herring  flshery ;  400  large  vessels  used  annually  to  sail  from 
its  harbour,  which  is  now  nearly  choked  up  with  sand.  The  town 
possesses  9  churches,  an  hospital,  salt-reflneries,  and  a  cannon  fonndiy; 
the  town-house  with  its  lofty  tower  is  the  most  imposittg  stmetore. 
Its  oonmierce  is  composed  chiefly  of  butter,  cheese,  timber,  and 
herrings ;  ship-building  is  oairied  on.  This  place  has  declined  greatly 
from  its  former  commercial  and  industrial  activity.  In  1853  only 
11  vessels  were  engaged  in  the  herring-fishety. 

ffdder,  a  small  fortified  town  of  2800  inhabitants,  stands  on  the 
Mars-diep,  at  the  extremity  of  the  spit  of  land  in  which  North  Hoi* 
land  terminates,  opposite  the  TexeL  A  little  east  of  Helder  is  the 
fine  harbour  of  Nieuw^-diep,  formed  by  piers  and  jetties^  and  admit* 
ting  the  largest  merchantmen  and  men-of-war  <3o8e  to  the  qvajt, 
where  they  are  sheltered  from  every  wind;  by  this  harbour  the  great 
Helder  Canal  enters  the  North  Sea.  The  great  ffdder  Dyle,  which 
protects  the  extremity  of  North  Holland  from  the  fury  of  the  stonu 
to  which  it  is  exposed,  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  monuments  of 
Dutch  industrv,  perseverance,  and  skill  It  is  nearly  6  miles  in  length, 
and  40  feet  broad  on  the  summit,  along  which  there  is  a  good 
road ;  it  presents  to  the  sea  a  slant  side  of  200  feet,  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  40**,  the  whole  constructed  of  granite  blocks  brought  from  Norway. 

MUversitm,  a  small  town  15  miles  S.E.  from  Amsterdam,  has  5000 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  carpets  and  caliooes. 

ffoom,  a  dty  and  sea-port^  on  the  Zuiderzee,  eastward  of  Alkmaar, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal,  is  wdl  built^  sunounded  by 
old  ramparts,  and  has  about  9000  inhabitants.  The  great  fleet  of 
Admiral  De  Buyter  was  built  in  Hoom;  but  the  importance  of  the 
place  has  vanished ;  the  present  trade  consists  chiefly  in  exports  of 
butter,  cheese^  provisions,  and  fish.  There  is  a  naval  college  at  Uoom. 
The  manufactures  of  woollen  stufb,  carpets,  ft& ;  the  uip-buildiog 
and  the  herring  fishery,  though  still  hnportant,  are  insignificant  com- 
pared to  their  former  magnitude.  Schouten,  who  first  doubled  Capa 
Hoom  or  Horn,  in  1616,  and  Tasman,  tiie  discoverer  of  Van-Diemen's 
Land  and  New  Zealand,  were  natives  of  Hoom. 

MedetMik,  north-west  of  Enkhoisen,  on  the  Zuider-see^  had  (of 
merly  an  extensive  foreign  commerce ;  it  has  now  scarcely  any  foreign 
trade,  and  its  population  is  only  about  3000.  It  contains  a  royal  naval 
academy,  and  its  chief  commerce  is  in  timber  and  cheese.  The  harbour 
is  lai^e  and  good. 

NwMrden,  a  fortress,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Znider-ase^  12  milss 
E.  from  Amsterdam,  has  3000  inhabitants,  who  manuCaoture  silk  and 
velvets  It  forms  the  key  of  a^  the  water  communication  of  Holland, 
and  is  important  for  the  defence  of  Amsterdam,  with  which  it  is  con* 
neoted  by  a  fine  oanaL 

Zaandam  (commonly  corrupted  into  Saardam),  a  town  of  12,000 
inhabitants,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Y,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Zaan,  which  divides  it  into  Oost-Zaandam  and  Weat-Zaandam.  The 
houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  wood  and  painted ;  each  of  tiiem  iS' 
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mRoanded  by  •  uttaU  oanal  and  completely  insulatecL  From  a 
distance,  the  town  has  a  most  sio^ar  appearance;  it  seems  to  consist 
of  a  line  of  windmills,  some  of  which  are  of  gigantic  sice  and  have 
houses  attached  to  tbem,  extending  along  the  Zaao,  and  forming  a 
street  nearly  5  miles  in  length.  The  number  of  these  mills  is  variously 
stated,  but  it  seems  to  amount  to  about  700;  they  are  applied  to  the 
Tarioua  purposes  of  grinding  com,  draining  the  land,  sawing  timber, 
making  paper,  grinding  tobacco  into  snuff,  crushing  rapeseed  to  express 
the  oil,  grinding  colours  for  the  painter,  grinding  stones  into  sand  for 
the  floors  of  the  Dutch  housewife,  and  grinding  yolcanic  tufa  from  the 
Eifel  into  dust  in  order  to  form  a  cement  called  trass,  which  hardens 
under  water  and  is  much  used  in  Holland.  [Eifel  ;  Andiknacb.] 
The  town  is  often  visited  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  hut  in  which 
Peter  the  Great  worked  and  slept  during  his  short  stay  here  to  learn 
ship-building  in  1696. 

To  North  Holland  belong  the  islands,  Marhen  and  Urk,  in  the 
Zuider-Bee;  and  Witringen  (20  miles  in  circumference;  population, 
1500) ;  Vli€lamd  (which  consists  chiefly  of  sandhills,  and  has  800 
inhabitants) ;  Ter-McheUimf^  (14  miles  long,  and  24  miles  broad ;  popu- 
lation 2500,  residing  in  four  villages  on  the  soutii  coast,  and  engaged 
in  fishing) ;  and  Texd,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Zuider-see. 

The  lixd  is  separated  ftom  the  north  of  the  province  by  the  Mars- 
dtep  ;  it  is  12  miles  long,  and  6  miles  broad,  and  has  5000  inhabitants, 
mostly  abepherds  and  fishermen.  The  island  is  famous  for  its  breed 
of  fine-wooUed  sheep.  The  northern  part  of  the  Texel  was  formeriv 
a  distinct  island,  but  is  joined  to  the  southern  part  by  a  sand  bank 
since  lfl29 ;  it  is  called  BierUmd  or  Egg-land,  from  the  great  number 
of  gulls'  efOQB  found  on  it. 

Houth  Holland  has  an  arsa  of  1170  squaro  miles,  and  had  584,698 
inhabitants  on  the  Slst  of  December  1852.  It  lies  S.  of  the  Haarlem- 
meer,  and  is  tuaversed  by  the  Old  Rhine,  the  Tssel,  the  Lech,  and  by 
the  large  branches  of  the  Haas,  which  form  the  islands  of  Voorae, 
Overflackkee,  Qoeree  (now  united  to  Overflackkee),  Putten,  Beyer- 
land,  Taaelmonde,  Dordredit,  and  Rozenburg  W,  of  Tsselmoudsw 
The  chief  towns  aro  BniXL,  Dxlft,  Dort,  Haoui,  Lktden,  and  Boi- 
TKRDAM.    The  more  important  of  the  other  towns  are  noticed  hero : — 

Ddftskaven^  the  port  of  Ddft^  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Maas^  at  the  embouchuro  of  the  canal  that  leads  firam  the  Hsgue 
through  Delft ;  it  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  and  has  ship-building 
yards,  and  a  population  of  3000.  The  lighthouse  maildng  the  entrance 
to  the  Maas  and  the  channel  to  Rotterdam  is  in  51"  54'  11"  N.  lat, 
4'  JK  51-  E.  long: 

Gorkum,  a  fortified  town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maas,  and 
traversed  by  the  Linge,  a  feeder  of  the  Moas,  is  well  built,  and  has  a 
good  trade  in  com,  fish,  horses,  cheese,  agricultural  produce,  kc 
The  population  numbers  about  9000 ;  many  of  them  aro  engaged  in 
the  salmon  and  herring  fisheries.  The  <^ef  manufaotun  is  tobacco- 
pipes.    Thero  is  a  college  in  Gbrknm. 

Goudti,  or  Ter»OouWf  N.E.  of  Rotterdam,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tssel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gk>uw,  is  a  large  fortified  town,  with  a 
population  of  13,000.  The  town  has  6  churches,  an  hospital,  an 
orphan^iouee,  tobacco-pipe  factories  that  give  employment  to  6000 
men,  brickworks,  the  day  for  the  supply  of  which  is  taken  from  the 
bed  of  the  Yssel,  rope-walks,  gin-distilleries,  and  broweries.  The 
most  important  buildings  aro  the  town-house  and  the  church 
dedicated  to  St  John,  which  is  famous  for  its  splendid  pointed' 
windows ;  both  these  buildings  stand  in  the  great  squaro,  in  which 
markets  aro  held.  Gk>uda  numbers  also  among  its  industrial  products 
woollen-cloth  and  sail-cloth ;  it  is  fitmous  as  a  cheese-market. 

I£ebfoet-dmt,  a  small  town  of  2000  inhabitants,  important  for  its 
fortifications,  its  harbour,  and  large  naval  dockyards,  stands  in  the 
isle  of  Voome,  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Haringvliet  branch  of  the 
Maas,  which  separates  Yoome  from  Overflackkea  The  Prince  of 
Orange  sailed  from  this  port  for  England,  Nov.  11, 1688.  The  ships 
that  passed  Helvoet  and  Briel  in  1849  in  and  out  numbered  2417  and 
2539  respeetivelv. 

JToAsji,  N.  of  the  Hague,  is  a  small  place  famous  for  the  canal  and 
the  etapcodous  dykes  and  flood-gates  executed  by  the  eogineer 
Coomd,  for  Louis  Bonaparte  in  1809,  to  assist  the  Rhine  in  its 
struggles  to  reach  the  sea. 

Mwuland-dmt,  or  Maas-dms,  stands  W.  of  Rotterdam,  at  the 
extnmity  of  the  canal  that  enters  the  Maas  opposite  the  isle  of 
Boaenbuig;  and  has  5000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  aro  engaged  in 
the  herring-  and  whale-fisheries.  Sail-cloth,  ropes,  lerther,  and  fish-oil 
are  the  chief  industrial  products^ 

£jftwj^  a  village  of  2400  inhabitants  near  the  Hi^e,  deserves 
mention  aa  the  place  whero  the  famous  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in 
1697  between  England,  France^  Holland,  Glermany,  and  Spain.  The 
aite  of  the  house  in  which  this  treaty  was  condnded  is  now  marked 
by  an  obelisk. 

JSehtwnmgmf  on  the  coast,  N.W.  of  the  Hague,  is  the  rendezvous 
of  the  gay  worid  of  the  Hague  in  the  bathing  season ;  it  is  joined  to 
the  Hague  by  a  straight  and  magnificent  avenue  of  oaks  afad  limes. 
U  has  3000  inhabitants,  and  a  splendid  bathing  establishment,  which 
Inclttdes  also  the  accommodation  of  an  hoteL  The  population  is 
chiefly  engaged  in  fishing  for  the  supply  of  the  Hague  market 

Sdiiedam,  a  well-built  town,  5  mUes  W.  from  Rotterdam,  with  a 
good  harbour,  near  the  outflow  of  the-  Schie  into  the  Maas  has 


5  churohes,  an  exchange,  glassworks,  rope-walks,  and  white-lead  works. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  windmills,  and  contaius  above  200  distil- 
leries  for  the  manufacburo  of  '  hollands,'  or  Dutch  gin,  for  which  it 
is  universally  celebrated.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  pig»,  80,000  of 
which  aro  said  to  be  annually  fattened  on  the  grains  from  the  distil- 
leries. The  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  aro  engaged  in  the  fisheries, 
number  10,600. 

Schoonhoven,  EL  of  Rotterdam,  famous  for  its  salmon  fishery,  stands 
in  a  marshy  bub  well-cultivated  district,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Leek,  which  hero  forms  a  good  harbour,  and  receives  the  Viist  Tha 
population  is  2500. 

Vlatuvlingin,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Dutch  herring  fishery,  for 
which  it  fits  out  annually  from  80  to  100  vessels,  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Maaa  It  is  a  protty  and  a  well-built  town,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  7500. 

HOLLAND,  PARTS  OF.    [Linoolkbhibh.] 

HOLLINQBOURN,  Kent,  a  village,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Hollingboum,  is  situated  in  51*  16'  N.  lat, 
0"  88'  E.  long.,  distent  22  miles  W.  by  a  from  Canterbury,  89  miles 
S.E.  by  E.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Holliog- 
bourn  in  1851  was  1812,  of  whom  812  wero  inmates  of  the  Union 
workhouse.  The  Uving  is  a  vicara^^e  in  the  arehdeaoonry  of  Maidstone 
and  diocese  of  Canterbury.  Hollingboum  Poor-Law  Union  contaiiis 
23  parishes,  with  an  area  of  55,487  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  13,75 1.  The  parish  chnroh  of  HoUiugboum,  partly  built  about  the 
year  1400,  is  of  various  styles.  The  Wesleyan  Metiiodists  have  a  small 
chapel,  and  thero  aro  National  schools.  Tanning  and  brickmaking 
aro  carried  on.  Thero  aro  several  corn-mills.  A  fair  is  held  on 
June  16th. 

HOLLO  WAY.    [Middlesex] 

HOLMBPIRTH.    [Yorkshire.] 

HOLSTEIN,  a  duchy  in  the  north  of  Gkrmaoy,  belonging  to  Den- 
mark, and  comprised  between  53*>  30^  and  54**  24'  N.  lat,  8*  41'  22" 
and  11*  2'  K  long.,  is  bounded  N.  by  Schleswig,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  Eyder  and  the  Kiel  Canal ;  £.  by  the  Baltic,  the  terri- 
tory of  Lilbeck,  and  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg ;  W.  by  the  North  Sea, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Eyder  and  the  Elbe ;  and  S.  by  the  Elbe 
(which  separotes  it  from  Hanover)  and  the  territory  of  Hamburg.  Its 
g^reatest  length  from  north-west  to  south-east^  between  the  Eyder  and 
the  Bille,  is  90  miles ;  from  north-east  to  south-west^  between  the  pro- 
jecting peninsula  Cttoing  the  isle  of  Fehmem  and  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe  above  Qliickstadt,  88  miles.  The  area  is  3259  squaro  miles ;  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  325,743  in  1808 ;  401,528  in  1826 ;  and 
479,364  in  1845 ;  nearly  all  aro  of  the  Lutheran  religion. 

The  central  part  of  Holstein  is  a  flat  plateau  covered  with  barron  sandy 
moors,  heathy  bogs,  and  numerous  small '  seen,'  or  lakes,  from  which  the 
waters  flow  towards  the  Eyder,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Elbe.  The  eastern 
slope  is  furrowed  by  numerous  well-wooded  and  fertile  valleys  abound- 
ing in  beautiful  scenery ;  the  western  slope  descends  into  the  fertile 
grasing  district  of  Dithoiiush,  which  is  protected  by  dykes  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  sea.  [Dithitak.sh.J  On  the  plateau  thero  is  some 
light  soil  between  extensive  regions  of  bog,  and  hero  and  thero  aro  a 
few  trees.  Towards  Kiel,  on  the  north,  the  suiface  is  undulating  and 
well  wooded.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  from  Altona  to  Kiel 
across  this  dreary  district,  great  improvemento  have  been  made  by 
means  of  extensive  drainage ;  and  the  granite  boulders  with  which  it 
is  strown,  instead  of  lying  valueless  as  formerly,  have  become  a  source 
of  profit,  and  aro  quarried  for  transport  to  Hamburg  and  Holland, 
whero  they  aro  in  demand  for  building  purposes.  These  boulders  aro 
Buppoyd  to  have  been  carried  at  some  lonj^  distant  period  from  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  by  glaciers ;  except  in  these  mnsscn  which  lie 
on  the  surface  thero  is  no  granite  in  Holstein. 

The  principal  riven  aro  the  Elbe,  which  has  been  already  described 
[EjubiJ,  and  the  Eyder.  The  Eyder,  or  Bider,  rises  in  a  small  lake 
about  10  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Kiel,  and  runs  first  northward  through 
the  Westen-see  to  the  Schlsswig  frontier,  whence  it  runs  west  be- 
tween the  two  duchies  past  Rendsborg  to  its  mouth  in  the  North 
Sea  near  T5nuing,  after  a  course  of  about  90  miles,  for  70  of  which  it 
is  navigabla  The  tide  ascends  the  river  as  far  as  Rendsborg.  Its 
principal  feeders  aro  the  Soig  and  the  Troeu,  which  join  it  on  the 
Sohlcffvrig  bank. 

The  iS&r,  a  feeder  of  the  Elbe,  rises  in  the  marshes  a  little  south  of 
the  source  of  the  Eyder,  and  runs  in  a  general  south-west  direction 
past  the  town  of  Itzehoe,  a  short  distance  below  which  it  turns  south 
and  enters  the  Elbe  below  Qliickstadt 

The  Traffe  rises  in  the  Warder-see,  which  is  situated  near  the  lake 
of  Plon,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  lakes  of  Holstein.  It 
flows  in  a  general  southern  course  paat  Segebeig,  receiving  numerous 
small  feeders  from  the  lakes  on  either  side,  to  Oldeslohe,  whero  it 
sweeps  round  to  the  north-east,  in  which  direction  it  traverses  the 
territory  and  town  of  Lilbeck  and  the  shore-lake  of  Binnen-wasser,  and 
enters  the  Baltic  at  Tnvemfinde.  The  whole  length  of  the  Trave  is 
about  60  milea  Its  principal  feeders  aro  the  Steckenitz  and  the 
Wackenitz,  both  of  which  join  it  on  the  right  bank  beyond  the  Hoi-  ' 
stein  boundary.  By  the  Steckenits  and  a  canal  which  joins  it  to  the 
Delveoian,  a  feeder  of  the  Elbe,  a  waterHX>mmunication  is  established  - 
between  Lfibeck  and  Hambui^,  which  runs  at  a  short  distance  east  of 
the  HoUtein  teiTitory. 
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The  other  riyen  of  Holfliem  are  natH :  of  ibeae  ibe  Alster,  which 
joins  the  Elbe  at  Hambttiig,  and  the  BiUe,  which  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  towards  Lauenbui^,  maj  be  mentioned.  Common  roads, 
which  are  however  not  well  constructed,  trayerse  the  dnoby  from 
Altona  to  Liibeck,  Kiel,  and  Bendsboig.  A  railway  runs  from  Kiel 
to  Altona,  with  branohea  to  Rendsborg  and  Oliickstadt  The  Hamburg- 
Berlin  railroad  crosses  a  portion  of  the  south  of  Holatein ;  and  the 
branch  line  to  Liibeck  runs  near  its  eastern  boundary.  Trade  is  also 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  Kiel  Canal,  made  in  the  years  1777-84,  at 
ti^e  expense  of  above  two  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  to  form  a 
communication,  in  conjunction  with  the  Eyder,  between  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Baltic.  It  is  28  miles  in  length,  100  feet  broad  at  the 
surface,  54  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  10  feet  deep^  It  has  six 
sluices,  through  which  ships  100  feet  long,  26  feet  wide,  and  drawing 
not  more  thui  9  feet  water,  can  pass.  Steamers  ply  from  Kiel  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Trave  to  all  parts  of  the  Baltic,  and  from  the  Elbe 
there  is  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  world. 

.  Holstein,  with  the  exceptions  already  made,  is  on  the  whole  veiy 
fertile^  especially  in  the  reclaimed  marsh-lands  of  Bithmanh  and  the 
eastern  parts  which  have  of  late  years  been  rendered  almost  equal  to 
the  manh-lands,  chiefly  by  the  use  of  marl  The  climate  is  damp  but 
healthy.  The  chief  mineral  products  are  salt^  lime,  gypsum,  and 
amber;  but  there  are  no  metals.  Agriculture  is  well  understood. 
The  chief  products  are  com,  more  than  sufficient  for  the  home  oon- 
sumption,  pulse,  potatoes,  hops,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  breed  of  horses 
and  of  homed  cattle  is  excellent.  There  are  likewise  sheep,  swine^ 
and  abundance  of  poultry  and  game.  Storks  are  very  numerous : 
their  huge  nests  may  be  seen  on  the  summit  of  the  gable-end  of  most 
of  the  farm-houses.  The  manufactures  are  unimpoi'tant.  The  situa- 
tion of  Holstein  between  two  seas  is  highly  fitvourable  to  oommeroe. 
The  exports  consist  of  com,  timber,  horses,  cattle,  butter,  tallow, 
bed^  hides,  and  turf;  the  imports  of  colonial  produce,  wines,  and 
manufactures.  The  provision  houses  of  Hamburg  are  supplied  with 
beef  chiefly  from  Holstein.  The  herring  fishery,  and  the  Greenland 
whale  and  sea  fishery,  are  sources  of  considerable  profit  The  prin- 
cipal seats  of  trade  are  Altona  and  Kiel 

The  Hobteiners  are  an  athletic  race,  generally  exceeding  the  middle 
stature :  the  women  are  good-looking,  and  wear  a  quaint  but  becoming 
costume.  They  are  not  a  purely  Germanic  people,  for  they  are  largely 
mixed  with  Slavic  blood ;  nor  is  German  their  language,  though  tiiey 
generally  tmderstand  that  tongue,  but  a  compound  of  several  dialects, 
in  which  the  Slavic  is  an  important  element.  The  inhabitants  do  not 
all  live  clustered  in  towns  and  villages ;  the  country  is  dotted  with 
country  seats  and  well-built  farm-buildings.  Education  is  universally 
diffused  among  the  people  of  Holstein;  there  is  a  school  in  every 
parish,  besides  grammarHKhools  in  all  the  important  towns,  and  % 
university  in  KieL 

The  principal  towns  of  Holstein  are  Altoxa,  Kul^  and  Rkbs*- 
BOjto.    The  more  important  of  the  other  towns  are  noticed  here. 

QlikihiLadt,  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  half-way  between  Hamburg  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  has 
6000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  pretty,  r^ularly-built^  trading  town,  inter- 
sected by  canals.  The  strong  ramparts  which  formerly  surrounded  it 
were  demolished  in  1814.  It  has  a  Lutheran,  a  Calvinist,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  a  gymnasium,  a  school  of  navigation,  and  other  public 
institutions.  The  old  arsenal  is  now  used  partly  as  a  prison,  partly  as 
a  workhouse.  Qltickstadt  was  declared  a  free  port  in  1880,  and  has 
much  trader  and  several  ships  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery. 

Mlankenete  is  a  large  and  remarkable  vil^ge,  most  beautifully  aitu* 
ated  on  the  Elbe,  6  mUes  from  Altona.  The  inhabitants,  about  SOOO 
in  number,  are  mostly  fiahermcn  and  pilots. 

Mnuhom,  18  miles  by  nulway  N.W.  from  Altona^  is  a  well-built 
town  situated  on  the  Kriickau,  a  feeder  of  the  Elbe,  and  has  about 
6000  inhabitants.  It  has  considerable  manufactures  and  a  large  trade 
in  com.  The  town  is  particularly  noted  for  its  shoes,  of  which  vast 
numbers  are  made  and  sold  in  all  of  the  fairs  of  the  duchies  of  Sohles- 
wig  and  Holstein.  Elmshom  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  duohies 
where  Jews  are  allowed  to  reside. 

Itzeh^te,  in  a  valley  screened  by  wooded  hills,  stands  on  the  Stor, 
midway  between  Altona  and  Rendsborg,  being  80  miles  distant  from 
each,  and  has  6500  inhabitants.  It  was  founded  by  Charlemagne  in 
A.D.  809.  During  the  Thirty  Years*  War  it  was  twice  taken  by  Tilly, 
and  twice  recovered  by  the  Danes;  the  Swedes  bombarded  the  town 
and  nearly  reduced  it  to  ashes  in  1657.  The  church  of  St  Lawrence 
and  the  convent  attached  to  it  (now  a  foundation  for  unmarried  noble 
ladies)  are  the  most  interesting  buildinga  Itaehoe  is  or  was  the  pUoe 
of  assembly  of  the  provincial  states  of  Holstein.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  many  handsome  country  seats,  one  of  which,  the  castle  of 
Brcilenburg,  is  beautifully  aituated  on  the  margm  of  the  Stor. 

Plan,  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  between  the  greater  and  smaller 
lakes  of  Pldn,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  Hoktein.  The  castle  of 
the  former  dukes  of  Holstein-Pldn  stands  on  a  hill  above  the  lake: 
population,  2700.  The  larger  Uk»  is  7  miles  long,  4  miles  broad,  and 
enoircled  by  wooded  hills. 

PreOz,  8  mUes  &aE.  tcom  Kiel,  mrattily  situated  on  the  edge  of  a 
small  lake,  has.  6000  inhabitants.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a  oonyent 
founded  here  in  1216,  and  now  converted  into  a  house  for  unmarried 
ladies  of  noble  birth*     The  convent  is  joined  to  the  town  by  a  shady 


avenue.    The  ohuxdi  and  oloisters  of  the  original  itruoture  are  vvy 
interesting. 

Oldedohe  on  the  Trave,  6  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Ldbeok 
territory,  has  about  8000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  employed 
in  the  productive  brine-springs  and  royal  salt-works  in  the  vidnity. 
At  SeffAerg,  a  pretty  little  town  higher  up  the  Trave,  is  a  limestone 
rook  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  level  surface  of  the  country  to  a 
height  of  200  feet^  whUe  about  400  feet  in  depth  <rf  the  massaze 
sunk  in  the  earth.  Large  quarries  are  worked  beneath  this  rock ;  its 
summit  commands  very  fine  and  extensive  views,  oomprisiqg  the 
towers  and  spires  of  Hamburg  and  Liibeck. 

The  king  of  Denmark,  as  duke  of  Holstein  and  Lauenboig;  Is  t 
member  of  the  German  Confederation;  his  place  is  the  tenth  in  rank,  and 
he  has  three  votes  in  the  full  council  The  contingent  for  both  Holsteia 
and  Lauenburg  is  8600  men.  After  the  peace  in  1815,  the  king  at  differ- 
ent times  signified  his  intention  of  introducing  a  representative  oonaU- 
tuUon,  and  on  the  28th  of  May,  1881,  there  appeared  a  general  law  for 
the  establishment  of  provincial  assemblies  in  the  duchies  of  ScUeswig 
and  Holstein,  to  deliberate  on  public  matters  but  with  poirer  merdj 
to  advise  the  crown.  The  states  met  every  two  years.  Those  of  Holatein 
and  Lauenburg  consisted  of  48  members;  and  their  place  of  meetinf 
was  Itsehoe.  On  the  death  of  Frederick  Y L  (Dec  8, 1889)  the  question 
of  the  Bttoceasion  to  the  throne,  which  was  ragulated  differently  in  the 
two  parts  of  the  monarchy,  began  to  cause  diffeiences  between  Den- 
mark proper  and  the  dttchie%  which  at  last  terminated  in  war.  In 
Denmark  the  law  of  suooession  was  such  that  in  case  of  the  extinction 
of  the  direct  male  line  (a  contingency  now  becoming  every  day  mon 
probable)  the  females  of  the  same  line  riiould  be  eal^  to  the  throne; 
but  in  the  case  supposed  the  law  of  the  duchies  ordains  that  the  malei 
of  the  collateral  line,  Holstein-Sonderbuxg-Augustenburg,  should  have 
the  right  to  succeed.  Another  oause  of  jealousy  was  the  demand  of 
the  Schleswig  states  in  1844  to  be  united  to  those  of  Holstein.  Thii 
was  refused  by  the  king,  and  the  states  of  Jiitland  passed  a  reeolutiao 
pronouncing  the  proceeding  of  Sohleswig  as  tending  to  a  dinolutioa 
of  the  monarchy.  Later  m  the  year,  Oct  1844,  the  atates  of  Holstein 
pressed  the  subject  of  the  successbn  on  the  attention  of  the  govern^ 
uent,  and  in  the  following  month  the  states  for  the  Danish  part  of  the 
monairchy  assembled  at  Koeskild,  demanded  a  deolaratioa  from  the 
king  to  the  effect  that  the  duchies  "being  integral  parts  of  Denniari[, 
oould  never  be  sq>arated  from  it"  In  July  1846  appeared  the  Letter 
Patent  of  Christian  VIIL,  declaring  the  law  of  sucoessioli  in  Sohleswig 
and  Lauenburg  to  be  the  same  as  in  Denmark  but  expressing  doabti 
respecting  Holstein  which  it  would  be  the  duty  of  government  to 
dear  up,  in  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  Danish  states.  Holsteia 
protested,  but  the  king  refused  to  accept  the  proteat  The  represen- 
tatives of  Holstein  then  appealed  to  the  Oerman  Diet,  which  pasaed 
a  resolution  confirming  the  right  of  the  collateral  line.  Soon  altff 
Schleswig  protested  against  separation  from  Holstein,  and  against  any 
other  sttoceasum  than  that  of  the  house  of  Augustenbucg. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  quarrels  among  the  parliaments  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  monarohy,  and  with  a  view  to  consolidate  its 
component  parts  into  one  compact  united  state,  Frederick  VIIL  soon 
after  his  accession  issued  (Jan.  28,  1848)  a  decree  for  a  united  parli^ 
ment  to  coneiat  of  26  delegates  elected  by  Denmark  proper  and  25 
by  the  duchies,  with  4  delegates  for  each  duchy  nominated  by  the 
kingi  The  duchies  eleOted  their  deputies,  but  instructed  them  to 
insist  upon  a  separate  chamber  to  manage  their  own  particular  inte^ 
ests.  The  deputies  met  at  Bendsborg  (March  18,  1848),  appointed  a 
deputation  to  the  king  to  demand — a  separate  diainber,  a  coustitntion 
for  the  united  duchus,  and  a  national  guard— and  appointed  a  pro- 
visional government  On  the  8rd  of  April  the  deputies  of  the  two 
duchies  voted  at  Rendaborg  the  incorporation  of  S^eswig  with  the 
Qermanic  Confederation ;  the  king  of  Prussia  openly  encouraged  the 
hopes  of  the  duke  of  Augustenburg.  War  ensued  between  Denmark 
and  the  dm^ies,  assisted  by  Prussia  and  auxiliaries  from  aU  parts  of 
Germany  now  in  a  state  of  revolution.  Hostilities  continued  with 
varying  success,  and  interrupted  only  for  a  short  time  by  the  armistioe 
of  Mahno,  till  the  26th  of  July,  1850,  when  the  great  and  dman 
victory  gained  at  Idstedt  by  the  Danea  over  the  Schleswig-Hohrteinen 
under  general  Willisen,  who  retreated  on  Bendsborg^  threw  the 
whole  of  Schleswig  into  the  hands  of  the  Danea  The  Ust  action  of 
the  war  was  the  attempt  to  storm  the  fortress  of  Friederiekitadt 
(Sept  29, 1850),  which  was  repulsed  by  the  Danes.  The  Frankfurt 
Diet  then  commanded  the  immediate  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  an 
Austrian  army  entered  Holstein  to  carry  into  effect  the  interference  of 
the  diet  for  the  reosUblishment  of  peace.  On  the  18th  of  Febroary 
1862  the  commissaries  of  the  diet  formally  tranaferred  the  govern- 
ment of  Holstem  to  the  Danish  oommissaiy  at  Kiel ;  and  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  pacification  the  intogrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy  u 
secured ;  each  of  the  duchies  has  a  separate  administration;  Holsteia 
andLauenburgremainasbefore  membersof  the  QermanioConfiMleration, 
and  the  material  but  not  political  union  of  Holstein  and  Schleemg 
is  guaranteed;  and  the  suooession  was  aubseqoently  settled  upon  the 
second  or  Glucksburg  branch  of  the  oollateral  line  of  Holstein;Sonder> 
burg,  the  duke  of  Augustenburg  having  xeaigned  his  daims  in  9ea» 
deration  of  a  penaion.  , 

The  early  history  of  Holstein  is  obsoare.  Charlemagne  subdned 
tho  Saxons,  who  then  inhabited  it;  removed  10^000  fitmiliss  of  them 
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to  Flandee^  Brabant^  and  Holland,  and  dedared  the  Ejder,  on  iti 
Borihern  frontier,  to  be  the  boundary  between  Qermany  and  Denmark. 
The  emperor  Lotbarius  made  Holetein  and  Stormam  a  county,  which 
be  granted  as  a  fief  in  1106  to  Adolphus,  count  of  Sohauenburg,  whose 
000,  Adolphus  IL  oonqaered  Wagrid.  The  family  became  extinct  on  the 
death  of  Adolphus  VlIL,  and  the  states  chose,  in  1460,  Christian  I., 
king  of  Denmark,  for  their  count,  securing  to  themselves  the  right  of 
choosing  their  princes  among  his  descendants,  which  they  actually 
exercised  to  the  time  of  Christian  IV.  and  Duke  Philip,  in  1597. 
Various  changes  took  place  in  the  sequel,  in  consequence  of  the  divi- 
lion  of  the  families  into  different  branches,  and  the  subsequent  ex- 
tinction of  collateral  lines ;  and  it  was  not  till  1733  that  the  whole 
came  permanently  under  Danish  government.  The  king  of  Denmark 
had  a  seat  in  the  diet  as  duke  of  Holstein ;  but  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  empire  and  the  formation  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation  in  1806, 
he  declared  all  his  German  possessions  to  be  parts  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark :  however,  on  the  formation  of  the  Qerman  Confederation 
in  1815,  he  became  a  member  of  it^  and  Holstein  was  re-annexed  to 
Germany. 

HOLSWORTHT,  Devonshire,  a  decayed  market-town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Holsworthy,  is  situated  in 
50*  48'  K.  lat,  V  22'  W.  long.,  distant  88  mUes  W.  by  N.  from  Exeter, 
214  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Loudon.  The  population  of  the  parish  of 
Hokworthy  in  1851  was  1883.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  court-leet 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Barnstaple  and  diocese 
of  Exeter.  Hobwoithy  Poor^Law  Union  contains  19  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  72,924  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
9850.  The  pariah  church  is  ancient:  it  has  some  Norman  piers  and  a 
plain  Norman  doorway.  The  tower  is  a  remarkably  fine  one.  The 
Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of  worship.  A 
KntioDsl  school  was  erected  in  1848;  the  Bude  and  Holsworthy 
Canal,  which  unites  with  the  Bade  and  Launceston  Canal,  passes  near 
the  town.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday ;  there  are  two  great 
markets  and  three  lairs  held  in  the  year. 
'  HOLT.    [DsiTBioHSHiRE ;  Norfolk.] 

HOLT  ISLAND.    [Nobthumberlaivd.] 

HOLYHEAD,  Anglesey,  North  Wales,  a  parliamentary  borough, 
lea-port,  and  market-town,  in  the  parish  of  Holyhead,  is  situated  in 
53°  IV  N.  lat,  4**  38'  W.  bng,-  disUnt  24  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Beau- 
maris, 260  miles  N.W.  bv  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  272^  miles 
by  the  London  and  North-Western,  and  Chester-  and  Holyhead  rail- 
waya  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Holyhead  in  1851  was 
5622.  Holyhead  unites  with  Amlwch,  Beaumaris,  and  Llangefni  in 
retunuDff  one  naember  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is  a 
penetuiU  curacy  in  tlie  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Bangor. 

Holyhead,  or  Caer  Qvbi,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Wels^  is  situated 
upon  a  small  island  of  the  same  name  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  iabnd  of  Anglesey,  with  which  it  is  united  by  the  embankment 
sod  bridges  of  the  great  Irish  coach  road,  and  the  Chester  and  Holy- 
head railway,  and  also  by  a  stone  bridge  at  a  point  where  the  arm  of 
the  sea,  wMdi  bounds  the  island  on  its  eastern  side^  is  narrow  enough 
to  be  spanned  by  one.  Numerous  Roman  coins  have  been  found  in 
the  isUnd  at  different  times ;  there  are  also  a  cromlech  and  other 
primeval  remains.  The  town  is  stragsling  and  irreguhu-ly  built, 
bni  has  some  good  houses.  The  road  from  the  railway  station  to 
the  lighthouse  ia  lighted  with  gas.  The  parish  church  is  mostlv 
of  the  perpendicular  atyle,  and  has  been  enriched  externally  with 
a  good  oeal  of  rude  but  curious  carving.  The  churchyard  appean 
to  be  a  portion  of  an  ancient  fortification ;  and  is  partly  surrounded 
by  a  veiy  eurioua  sod  interesting  Roman  wall  The  Wesleyan  and 
Galvimstio  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  have  chapels. 
There  are  National  and  British  schools,  a  library,  and  a  savings 
bank.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  employed  in  the  coasting- 
trade,  and  in  ship-building  and  rope-makmg.  Holyhead  is  the 
■tation  of  the  Dublin  mail  steam-packets.  The  harbour  is  formed 
by  a  pier  900  feet  in  length,  constructed  chiefly  of  hewn  limestone^, 
and  at  the  pier-head  there  is,  during  ordinary  tides,  a  depth  of  14 
feet  at  low-water.  The  pier  is  the  prolongation  of  an  islet^  which  is 
connected  with  the  island  of  Holyhead  by  a  awing  bridge  of  cast- 
iron,  and  by  a  viaduct  for  the  railway,  laid  down  to  convey  materials 
to  the  new  harbour  worka  At  the  head  of  the  pier  is  a  fighthouae ; 
on  the  land  aide  is  a  triumphal  arch  of  Anglesey  marble^  erected  to 
eommemorate  the  landing  of  Geoige  IV.  in  1821.  A  wooden  jetty  is 
earned  mto  the  harbour.  Holyhead  has  been  selected  by  government 
as  the  site  of  a  harbour  of  refbge.  The  works  when  completed 
▼ill  inclose  about  816  acres^  with  a  depth  of  more  than  six  fathoms 
water. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  Holyhead  Island  is  the  South-Stack 
lighthouse,  built  on  the  summit  of  a  detached  rock.  The  lighthouse 
rock  is  united  to  the  island  by  a  smidl  suspension-bridge.  The  ooast 
beie  is  exceedingly  wild  and  rugged ;  it  has  been  worn  by  the  waves 
into  numerous  caverns,  and  swarms,  during  a  portion  of  the  year, 
with  sea  biidsL  Holyhead  Island  has  many  barren  spots,  but  includes 
Sood  pasture  for  sheep,  and  a  proportion  of  fair  arable  soO. 

{C(mwumtc0ii4mfnm  HolyMod.) 

HOLTWBLL,  Flintshire,  a  market-town^  municipal  and  parlia- 
tt«ntaiy  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in 
53*  17'  N.  lat,  8«  V  W.  loBg:,  distant  10  mika  N.N.W.  from  Mold, 


and  200  miles  N.W.  firom  London.  The  population  of  the  borough 
of  Holywell  in  1851  was  5740.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arcH- 
deaconry  and  diocese  of  St  Asaph.  Holywell  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 14  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  64^834  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  41,058. 

The  town  is  situated  upon  an  eminence  near  the  southern  shore  of 
the  sBstuar^  of  the  Dee.  Its  mineral  riches  and  the  manufactures 
carried  on  m  the  neighbourhood  have  made  Holywell  one  of  the  most 
iinportant  and  flouri^ing  towns  in  North  Wales.  The  town  is  lighted 
with  gas  and  paved.  The  parish  church  was  mostly  rebuilt  in  1769. 
In  the  town  are  chapels  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, Wesleyan  Reformers,  Welsh  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics ; 
National,  British,  In&nt,  and  Roman  Catholic  schools ;  the  Flintshire 
infirmarr,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  The 
principal  works  are lead-smelting,  and  desilverizing  works;  copper 
works ;  a  shot  tower ;  flannel  factories ;  and  a  paper  milL  There  are 
also  collieries  and  lead-mines ;  laige  quarries  of  Aberdo  limestone ; 
and  a  Roman  cement  manufactorv.  Holywell  owes  its  name  to  the 
famous  Well  of  St  Winefred,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  church, 
and  was  once  in  high  repute  for  the  cure  of  diseases.  Near  tiie  spring 
are  vestiges  of  the  old  British  fortification  of  Dinas  Basing^  'the  fort 
in  the  bottom.' 

{Communication  from  Hdlywdl,) 

HOLYWOOD.    [DowNSHiRB.] 

HOLZMCnDEN.    [Brunswick.] 

HOMBURG.    [HBSSB-HoxBUBa.] 

HOMERTON.    [Hackket.] 

HONDURAS,  Republic  o^  Central  America,  occupies  the  elevated 
countzy  between  the  table-land  of  Guatemala  and  the  plains  of 
Mosquitos  and  Nicaragua.  It  lies  between  14**  5'  and  16**  N.  lat,  and 
about  85*  80'  and  88°  40'  W.  long. ;  but  a  narrow  tract  extenda 
southward  between  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Con- 
chagua  on  the  Pacific,  18*"  30'  N.  lat  Honduras  is  bounded  K  by  the 
Mosquito  territory,  but  the  boundary  line  on  this  side  remains  unde- 
fined ;  S.  by  the  republics  of  Nicaragua  and  Salvador,  except  where 
the  narrow  tract  of  land  reaches  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Conohagua ;  W. 
by  Guatemala ;  and  N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  area  is  about 
80,000  square  miles :  the  population  is  about  230,000,  of  whom  three- 
fourths  are  ladinos  or  mulattoes. 

Surface,  Jsc — The  Caribbean  ooast  from  Cape  Cameron  to  Cape 
Honduras  bears,  with  a  general  concave  sweep,  due  west;  and  thence 
to  Caballo  Pointy  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Motagua,  a  short 
distance  east  of  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  republic,  it  bean 
W.S.  W.  Between  Capes  Cameron  and  Honduras  the  ooast  is  low ; 
thence  westward  it  is  for  the  most  part  high  and  rocky.  The  only 
available  ports  are  Truxillo  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  merely  an  open  roadstead  in  a  bay  formed  by  Cape 
Honduras;  and  Omoa^  a  small  but  good  harbour  near  the  western 
extremity  of  the  republic.  The  whole  of  this  ooast  is  extremely 
unhealthy,  and  consequently  very  thinly  peopled.  The  small  tract 
owned  by  Honduras  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Conohagua,  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  is  also  low,  subject  to  be  inundated  by  spring  tides, 
and  very  unhealthy ;  but  in  neither  case  doea  the  miasmatic  influence 
extend  far  inland. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  greatly  broken.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
table-land  traversed  by  several  ridges  of  hills  running  from  north-weat 
to  south-east  with  secondary  ridges  branohiAg  obliquely  from  them. 
The  general  level  of  the  table-land  is  perhaps  about  4000  feet ;  the 
highest  part  Is  the  southern  side^  where  it  borders  on  Salvador. 
Close  uDon  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  a  ridge  of  mountains,  the 
Sierra  Omoa,  extenda  l^m  Cape  Honduras  to  Caballo  Point,  near 
which  is  Mount  Omoa,  7000  feet  high,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
ridge.  The  culminating  point  of  tluB  ridge  is  we  peak  of  Congrehoy, 
87*  W.  long.,  which  is  7500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
ridges  which  traverse  the  interior  of  Honduras  do  not  attain  any  great 
altitude  above  the  general  leveL  Between  the  ridges  are  long,  wide^ 
open,  and  fertile  valleys,  which  mostly  descend  gently  to  the  great 
plain  on  the  east  Near  the  western  end  of  the  state  are  the  broad 
valleys  of  the  Chamalioon  and  the  Ulua,  which  are  overgrown  by 
thick  forests  of  mahogany,  cedar,  and  fustic  trees.  Along  the 
southern  side  of  the  territory  runs  a  ridge  which  divides  the  waten 
which  flow  into  the  Paciflc  firom  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic; 
but  only  a  few  peaks  attain  any  considerable  elevation.  From  this 
ridse,  and  from  the  transverse  ridges  north-west  of  it,  a  series  id 
hi^  and  steep  hills  rise  from  a  broad-backed  tract  of  high  ground 
and  connect  the  table-land  of  Honduras  with  that  of  Guatemalia 
The  valleys  between  tiiese  ridges  are  of  comparatively  moderate 
width. 

The  principal  rivers  flow  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Beginning  on 
the  west  we  have  the  Chamalioon,  which  rises  on  the  Merendon 
Mountains  near  14*  N.  lat  and  flows  in  a  generally  northern  directaon 
into  the  Bay  of  Honduras  a  little  east  of  Punta  de  Caballoa  For  a 
laige  part  of  its  upper  course  it  flows  through  a  wild  and  uninhabited 
country ;  but  as  it  approaches  the  sea  the  valley  opens  out  to  a  great 
width,  ita  slopes  being  covered  with  vast  forests  of  valuable  timber 
trees.  Like  most  of  the  rivers  of  the  state  the  navigation  of  the 
Chamalicon  is  impeded  by  a  bar  at  its  mouth.  East  of  the  Chamalioon 
ii  the  Ulusi  a  much  longer  and  mora  important  stream.    It  is  formed 
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by  the  uuion  near  Santiago  of  Bereral  branches,  the  longest  of  which 
rises  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Salvador ;  it  falls  into  the  sea  a  short 
distance  west  of  Punta  de  Sal  after  a  course  of  about  800  mUes ;  only 
a  few  miles  of  the  lower  port  are  navi^ble.  The  next  river  of  any 
size  is  the  Tnuillo,  the  mouth  of  which  forms  the  harbour  of  the 
same  name.  East  of  this  is  the  Aguan,  which  after  a  course  of  about 
100  miles  discharges  itself  by  two  branches  into  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
about  20  miles  east  of  Cape  Honduras.  None  of  these  are  navigable  for 
moM  than  a  short  distance,  and  then  only  l^  piraguas  (a  sort  of  river 
beiges),  except  the  Uluaand  Chamalicon,  which  admit  small  schooners. 
The  Choluteca,  which  falls  into  the  Pacific  at  the  Bay  of  Conchogua, 
a  small  ptream  draining  a  narrow  valley,  is  the  only  river  of  the  state 
which  does  not  enter  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  roads  throughout  the 
republic  ore  mere  tracks  worn  bv  continual  use. 

Climate,  Soil,  ProdvciionM, — Tne  climate,  except  along  the  coast,  is 
on  the  whole  salubrious,  though  the  temperature  is  somewhat  high. 
Goitre  is  common  in  the  elevated  districts.  The  valleys  opening  to 
the  sea  are  veiy  fertile,  but  moist  and  unwholesome.  Those  from 
which  the  air  of  the  sea  is  intercepted  by  ranges  of  hills  are  less 
humid  and  more  habitable,  but  their  fertility  is  not  so  great.  On 
tiie  tablc'land,  and  in  the  districts  not  contiguous  to  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  the  dry  season  begins  about  the  close  of  October,  and  lasts  until 
the  end  of  May ;  during  which  time  only  a  few  showers  occasionally 
refresh  the  air.  In  the  beginning  of  June  thunder  is  frequent,  and 
is  followed  by  long  and  heavy  rains.  But  even  during  this  time  it 
rains  only  in  the  evening  and  the  night :  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  no  cloud  passes  over  the 
sky,  and  the  air  is  dry  and  pleasant.  Towards  the  middle  of  October 
the  north  winds  set  in  with  frequent  thunderstorms,  and  after  them 
the  dty  season  b^ns. 

The  most  important  natural  productions  are  the  vast  forests  of 
mahogany,  cedar,  fustic,  pimento,  and  numerous  other  valuable  trees ; 
but  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  roads,  the  scarcity  of  labour,  and 
other  loc^  causes,  they  are  turned  to  comparatively  little  account. 
From  the  same  causes,  and  from  the  indisposition  of  the  inhabitants 
to  steady  labour  in  the  fields,  agriculture  is  in  a  vety  backward  state ; 
not  only  are  immense  tracts  of  fertile  land  wholly  neglected,  but  the 
luid  which  is  under  cultivation  is  very  far  from  being  rendered  as 
productive  as  it  easily  might  be.  Maize,  rice,  some  wheat  and  barley, 
irixoleS)  plantains,  and  various  friiits  and  vegetables  are  the  principal 
articles  grown,  but  scarcely  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  inhrbitants.  In  the  western  district  of  Gracias  tobacco 
of  veiy  fine  quality  is  ratsed,  but  not  enough  for  exportation.  The 
chief  dependence  of  the  husbandman  is  on  the  cattle,  of  which  vast 
herds  are  reared  on  the  plains  in  the  interior.  Tet  though  such 
large  numbers  are  maintained,  they  form  but  a  limited  article  of 
export,  and  tallow  and  hides  ai'e  only  exported  to  a  comparatively 
small  amount.  Sheep  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  some  of  the  other 
countries  of  Central  America.  Horses  are  not  much  attended  to,  nor 
are  they  of  superior  kinds.  Mules  are  numerous,  they  being  gene- 
rally used  in  the  countiy  for  the  transport  of  goods. 

The  manufactures  are  confined  to  the  coarser  articles  of  home 
consumption.  The  commerce  is  but  small ;  the  foreign  tiude  is  chiefiy 
carried  on  through  Belize.  As  already  indicated  the  exports  are 
principally  of  mahogany,  cedar,  Brazil,  and  other  cabinet  and  dye- 
woods;  sarsaparilla,  hides,  and  the  products  of  the  XQines.  The 
imports  are  British  cottons,  woollens,  and  hardworai,  with  various 
Treanch,  German,  and  American  gooda  Honduras  is  the  principsd 
tnining  country  of  Central  America.  The  chief  mining  districts  are 
the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the  republic,  but  some  mines 
occur  in  every  department.  Gold  ia  found  in  Teins  in  quartzose 
rocks ;  and  in  grains  in  alluvial  deposits  in  the  ravines,  and  in  the 
sands  of  several  of  the  rivers.  Silver  mines  occur  in  several  places 
in  the  department  of  Tegucigalpa,  and  also  more  or  le^s  frequently  in 
all  the  other  departments.  Copper  is  found  of  good  quality  in 
Choluteca  and  elsewhere.  Lead  and  iron-ore  are  found  in  several 
places.  Of  the  present  annual  products  of  the  mines  we  have 
nowover  no  reliable  statement  In  Gracias  occur  veins  of  remark- 
ably fine  opals,  as  well  as  some  yielding  emeraldsL  Jasper,  as- 
bestos, and  cinnabar  are  likewise  obtained.  Excellent  marble  is 
wrought. 

JHviiiont,  Totoru,  disc, — ^Honduras  is  divided  into  seven  departments — 
Comayagua,  which  occupies  nearly  the  centre,  and  contains  the  capital 
of  the  republic :  Gracias  to  the  south-west^  and  Santa  Barbara  to 
the  north-west  of  Comayagua,  both  of  which  extend  to  Guatemala, 
and  Santa  Barbara  includes  the  coast  as  far  east  as  Punta  de  Sal : 
Yoro,  north  of  Comayagua,  extends  along  the  coast  from  Punta  de 
Sal  eastward  to  Cape  Honduras,  and  contains  the  port-town  of 
Truxillo :  Tegucigalpa  lies  east  of  Comayagua,  and  is  the  chief  mining 
district  and  most  thickly  inhabited  department  of  the  republic :  on 
the  north-east  of  it  is  the  department  of  Juticalpa,  whidi  extends  to 
the  Mosquito  territory:  south  of  Comayagua  is  Choluteca,  which 
stretches  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Conchagua,  where  is  the  little  port- 
town  of  San  Lorenzo,  established  a  few  years  hack  in  order  to  give 
the  republic  a  port  of  entry  on  the  Paoifia  In  the  interior  are  few 
considerable  towns ;  on  the  coast  are  only  ^e  small  port4owns  of 
Omoa  and  Truxillo. 

Camayagua  { VaUaddid  de),  the  capital,  is  eituated  in  a  fine  but 


unhealthy  valley,  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  from  the  ports  of  Omoa 
and  TruxUlo,  in  W  80'  N.  kt,  87*  SO'  W.  long.,  and  contains  3000 
inhabitants.  The  public  buildhigs  are  a  cathedra],  several  churchei^ 
a  college,  an  hospital,  to, 

Tegucigalpa  contains  firom  8000  to  10,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
most  populous  place  in  Honduras,  being  the  chief  town  of  the  frreat 
mining  district  In  its  neighbourhood  are  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  iron.    It  is  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea. 

OtMO,  on  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  IS"*  38'  N.  lat,  85*  5'  W.  long., 
12  or  15  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Motafrua,  ii  a  small 
place  inhabited  by  a  few  ladinos,  but  is  a  good  deal  frequented ;  the 
Wbour,  which  is  formed  by  a  small  bay,  Ib  very  good.  The  goods 
imported  from  Europe  or  America  are  sent  by  barges  to  Gualdii,  on 
^e  iMmka  of  the  Motagua.    The  town  is  very  unhealthy. 

TruxUlo,  farther  to  the  east,  formerly  carried  on  an  active  trade 
with  Havanna,  but  it  now  exports  only  mahogany  and  a  few  hides, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  sarsaparilla  and  tortoiseshell  to  Belize. 
The  town  with  its  suburbs  contains  about  4000  inhabitants. 

Government,  Jsc. — ^The  government  is  vested  in  a  president  and  two 
chambers.  The  president  ii  elected  by  the  chamben,  and  assisted  by 
a  council  of  state  consisting  of  the  ministers  and  some  other  members. 
The  chambers  consist  of  a  legislative  assembly  of  14  deputies,  and  a 
senate  of  14  members.  The  republic  has  a  debt  of  about  800,000 
dollars.  We  have  not  a  recent  return  of  the  revenue.  The  chief 
court  of  justice  is  the  su  weme  court  at  Comayagua,  which  is  presided 
over  by  three  judges.  The  president  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
mUitia.  The  established  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  other 
forms  of  worship  are  permitted.  Education  is  in  a  very  selected 
state. 

The  coast'  of  Honduras  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502.  The 
Spaniards  effected  the  subjugation  of  the  country  a  few  years  later; 
frx>m  which  time  it  remained  a  part  of  the  Spanish  kingdom  of  Guate- 
mala until  the  declaration  of  independence  by  South  ijnerica  in  1820. 
Honduras  was  then  comprised  in  the  Mexican  empire  of  Iturbide,  on 
the  dissolution  of  which  in  1828,  Honduras  formed  one  of  the  federal 
states  of  Central  America ;  but  this  union  was  also  of  short  duration, 
and  Honduras  then  became  and  has  since  continued  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent republic 

(Juarros,  Hittory  of  Guatemala;  Haefkins,  Ceniraal  Amerika; 
Bally,  Central  America,  &c.) 

HONDURAS,  BRITISH,  or  Bdize,  a  Britidi  settlement  on  the 
east  coast  of  Central  America,  is  bounded  N.  by  Yucatan,  W.  by 
Vera  Paz,  S.  by  Guatemala,  and  E.  by  the  Bay  of  Honduras  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  The  settlement  extends  from  15*  54'  to  18*  SC 
N.  lat,  and  from  88*  to  89*  80"  W.  long.  The  area  is  about  10,870 
square  miles,  and  the  population,  which  consists  chiefly  of  Csrilis 
and  negroes,  is  about  12,000. 

The  surfkce  is  very  irregidar.  In  the  interior  it  ii  greatly  elevated, 
while  the  coast  is  for  the  most  part  low,  and  fringed  with  reefs  and 
small  islands,  termed  keys,  which  render  the  navigation  very  hazardotis. 
The  countrr  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  the  chief  being  the 
Belize,  whi<&  is  navigable  for  150  miles  from  its  mouth.  Hie  rods 
are  principally  primary  and  calcareous.  The  easteriy  or  sea-breeies 
which  prevail  during  nine  months  of  the  year,  temper  the  heat,  whidi 
however  is  scarcely  ever  excessive;  the  thermometer  seldom  rises 
above  88*  Fahr.  even  in  the  hottest  time,  and  duriifg  the  wet  season 
it  sinks  to  60*.  In  June,  July,  August^  and  Septraibar  heavy  and 
frequent  rains  fall,  and  these  are  the  most  unhealthy  months  of  the 
year,  disease  being  engendered  by  the  marsh  miasmata  arising  froin 
the  lowlands  and  swamps.  The  soil  by  the  ooasts  and  rivers  is  a  rich 
alluvial  deposit^  and  viaiy  fertile.  Oh  -we  higher  grounds  are  extensive 
forests  of  mahogany-trees  of  magnificent  growth,  and  the  logwood-tree 
abounds  in  the  swamps.  Cedar  and  other  valuable  timber-trees  are 
among  the  natural  products.  The  plantain  \b  extensively  cultivated 
Maize,  rice,  cassava,  arrow-root^  yams,  Ac.  are  grown,  dotton,  sugar, 
and  coffee,  though  little  cultivated,  succeed  weU.  In  the  woods  the 
red  tiger,  the  black  tiger,  the  tiger-cat,  the  leopard,  and  other  wild 
animals,  and  game,  are  found.    Turtle  abound  on  the  keya 

British  Honduras  is  governed  by  a  Superintendent,  and  a  Public 
Meeting,  oonsiBting  of  seven  magistrates  appointed  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  superintendent  is  immediately  subordinate  to  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  from  whom  he  holds  a  commission.  He  is  oasasted  in  the 
administration  of  government  by  an  Executive  Council,  consisting  of 
the  chief  justice,  the  attorney-general,  the  officer  commanding  the 
land  forces,  and  the  public  treasurer.  An  Act  of  the  local  legislaturs 
has  however  been  passed  by  which  tlie  constitution  of  the  council 
and  assembly  is  proposed  to  be  altogether  remodelled.  British  Hon- 
duras is  in  the  diocese  of  Jamaica.  About  lOOOL  is  voted  annually 
by  the  legislature  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

The  exports  are  chiefly  of  cochineal,  which  amounted  to  169,1401L 
in  1851,  of  indigo  and  sarsaparilla,  wluch  commodities  are  altogether 
the  produce  of  the  states  of  Central  America^  and  are  brought  to 
Belize  merely  in  the  course  of  transit  to  Europe.  The  total  value  of 
the  exports  in  1851  was  411,4482.,  in  1852  it  was  891,22SL  The 
commerce  of  British  Honduras  is  centred  in  the  oapital,  and  indeed 
only  town  of  any  size,  Belize,  under  whieh  it  is  more  fiiUy  noticed, 
and  where  will  also  be  found  mentioned  Torious  other  fiicts  relating 
to  the  Mttl^ment    [BiSLlii.]  - 
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HONG  KONG  ib  one  of  the  group  of  rooky  ialuidB  situated  at  the 
month  of  the  Cantoti  River,  about  37  miles  firom  Macao,  and  100 
mUes  from  Canton,  in  22''  12'  N.  lat,  114*"  18'  E.  long.  The  island  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  of  China  by  a  narrow  strait,  which 
▼aries  in  width  from  less  than  a  mile  to  i  or  5  miles.  The  length  of 
the  island  from  east  to  west  is  about  8  miles ;  ita  breadth  varies  from 
2  to  6  miles.  The  ooast-line  forms  a  succession  of  small  bays  and 
headlands.  In  Hong  Kong  Roads  and  Victoria  Harbour  is  excellent 
anchorage^  both  opposite  the  town  of  Victoria.  There  is  deep  water 
for  a  man-of-war  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore.  The  harbour 
lies  between  the  mountains  of  Hong  Kong  snd  those  of  the  mainland; 
yet  is  exposed  to  the  violence  of  typhoons.  The  northern  side  of  the 
island  is  traversed  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  vary  in  height  from 
500  feet  to  upwards  of  1000  feet  They  present  a  steep  dedivity 
towards  the  coast,  and  their  base  approaches  nearly  to  the  edge  of 
the  sea.  Mount  Victoria  is  said  to  be  1827  feet  high,  and  Mount 
Gough  1575  feet.  These  two  mountains  immediately  overlook  the 
town  and  harbour  of  Victoria.  The  elevation  of  Mount  Parker,  at 
the  other  or  eastern  end  of  the  island,  is  said  to  be  1711  feet.  The 
mountains  furnish  a  supply  of  excellent  granite  for  building;  and 
there  are  numerous  quarries  which  are  skUfnlly  woi^ed  by  Chinese 
labourers.  The  southern  side  of  the  island  is  much  leas  rugged. 
The  land  suitable  for  cultivation  is  small,  and  chiefly  in  one  valley. 
Deep  ravines  extend  from  the  interior  towards  the  sea»  and  furnish 
ft  constant  supply  of  good  water.  The  mean  temperature  of  Hong 
Kong  in  July  is  88*.  In  October,  November,  and  December  the 
^-ariations  of  the  temperature  are  often  from  10  to  20  degrees  in  the 
course  of  24  hours.  The  northern  side  of  the  island  is  fuUy  exposed 
to  the  north-western  moDSOon  during  the  winter  season.  In  the  hot 
season  the  rain  £slls  in  torrents,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  a  hot 
unclouded  sun,  which  acts  upon  the  undrained  parts  of  the  surface 
and  creates  malaria.  The  south  side  of  the  island  enjoys  the  benefits 
of  the  Bouth-westem  monsoon,  and  is  healthier  than  the  northern 
aide;  bat  it  is  destitute  of  a  harbour  of  sufficient  extent  An 
excellent  road  round  the  island  has  been  constructed  by  the  govern- 
ment at  an  expense  of  about  20,00021 — in  many  places  it  has  been  out 
through  granite  rocks. 

Hong  Kong  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  during  the  war 
with  China.  By  the  Treaty  of  Nankinfif,  signed  August  80th  1842,  it 
was  oeded  in  perpetuity  to  Great  Britam.  On  the  26th  of  June  1843 
Hong  Kong  was  reg^arly  constituted  a  British  colony.  It  is  what  is 
called  »  erown  colony,  that  is,  it  has  no  legislative  assembly,  but  is 
governed  by  orders  from  the  Colonial  Office  at  home.  There  is  a 
legislative  and  executive  council  to  aid  the  governor  with  assistance 
and  ad^ce.  The  governor,  as  superintendent  of  trade,  is  head  of  the 
consulsur  establishments  at  the  five  ports  opened  in  pursuance  of  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking.  The  offices  of  the  government  are  at  Victoria. 
There  are  a  chief  justice  and  an  attorney-general,  with  other  law- 
officers,  and  the  usual  departments  of  a  colonial  administration.  All 
grave  offences  committed  by  British  subjects  must  be  tried  at  Hong 
Kong;  The  civil,  judicial,  and  ecclesiastical  establishments  cost 
28,4152.  2a.  lOcL  in  1852;  the  military  expenditure  amounted  to 
50,8982.  The  total  revenue  of  the  colony  for  the  year  ending  March 
31st  1853  was  23,482^  ISa  5d. 

The  population  on  December  81st  1862  was  87,058,  of  whom 
35,517  were  Chinese.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  trade,  in  agri- 
culture^ in  fishings  and  in  stone-cutting.  The  number  of  boats 
anchored  or  plying  in  the  harbour  and  bays  of  Hong  Kong  on 
December  Slst  1852  was  1799,  on  board  of  which  were  7154  men  and 
4675  women  and  children.  The  population  of  the  city  of  Victoria 
was  14,671,  of  whom  11,283  were  males  and  3388  females.  There 
sie  in  Victoria  an  English  Episcopal  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
churchy  and  four  places  of  worship  for  Dissenters.  The  island 
contains  also  a  MoDammedan  mosaue,  and  three  Chinese  temples. 
The  dty  contains  regular  streets  and  basaars  for  the  Chinese,  nume- 
rous large  store-houses,  substantial  wharfii  and  jetties,  two  European 
hotels  and  billiard  rooms,  and  various  public  buildings.  A  new 
government  house  is  in  oourse  of  erection.  In  oonsequence  of  the 
limited  spaoe  between  the  beach  and  the  base  of  the  mountains,  the 
town  naoeasarily  stretches  in  a  line,  which  extends  about  three  miles  in 
front  of  the  harbour.  The  town  of  Aberdeen  and  its  vicinity  had  a 
population  of  1208  in  1852.  The  town  of  Stanley  and  its  vicinity 
had  a  population  of  1617.  At  Aberdeen  is  a  school  for  Chinese 
supported  by  government;  and  at  Stanley  are  three  schools,  one 
connected  with  the  Baptist  ICiasion,  one  supported  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  third  supported  by  the  govemment.  The  number  of  native 
schools  in  Hong  Kong  supported  by  government  is  5,  with  134 
scholars  in  aU.  The  number  of  Chinese  coasting  vessels  which 
visited  Hong  Kong  harbour  during  1852  was  492 ;  the  number  of 
aalt-juuka  was  310,  importing  173,000  pionls  of  salt.  The  number  of 
veasela  which  arrived  during  the  year  was  1097,  of  an  aggregate 
burden  of  438,388  tons.  A  huge  amount  of  specie  is  rsmitted  to 
India,  chiefly  in  return  for  opium,  which  is  sold  to  the  Chinese  along 
the  coast  By  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  steamen  alone 
specie  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  pounds 
sterling  was  remitted  to  India  in  1852.  Much  is  sent  also  by  other 
vessels,  of  which  no  aooonnt  is  taken,  as  the  port  is  entirely  free. 

QBOO.  niT.  TOL.  m. 


HONITON,  Devonshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  pariiament- 
ary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Honiton,  is  pleasantiy  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  Great  Western 
road,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Otter,  in  50*  48'  N.  lat,  3*'  11' 
W.  long.,  distant  16  miles  N.N.E.  from  Exeter,  and  148  miles  W.N.W. 
from  London.  The  popxilation  of  the  parish,  which  constitutes  also 
the  municipal  and  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Honiton,  was  3427  in 
1851.  The  borough  is  governed  by  a  port-reeve,  and  returns  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  Honiton  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 28  psniBhes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  83,950  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  28,793. 

The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  broad  handsome  street,  running 
east  and  west,  with  a  shorter  street  crossing  it  at  right  anglea. 
Through  the  main  street  runs  a  small  transparent  stream,  which 
mipplies  the  inhabitants  with  water.  The  streets  are  well  paved  and 
lighted,  and  contain  many  good  houses.  The  parish  chuxxsh,  which 
stands  on  a  hill  about  luJf  a  mile  from  the  town,  was  originally  a 
small  chapel  for  mendicant  friars.  A  screen  of  curious  workmanship 
was  erected  about  the  year  1482  by  Courtenay,  bishop  of  Exeter. 
St  Paul's  church,  a  gotbic  structure  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  was 
erected  in  1887.  The  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1614,  has  a  small 
income  from  endowment,  and  in  1850  had  17  scholars,  of  whom 
5  were  free.  There  are  in  the  town  a  Free  school,  a  Girls  Industrial 
school,  an  hospital,  and  some  parochial  charities.  The  principal 
manufrcture  is  that  of  lace,  which  is  a  much-admired  and  very 
beautiful  frbric,  and  is  designated  'Honiton  lace,'  from  the  name  of 
the  town  in  which  it  is  chiefly  made.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Honiton 
are  extensive  quarries.  Markets  are  held  on  ^esday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday;  a  fair  is  held  on  the  Wednesday  following  Jvlj  19th. 

HOO,  a  hundred  in  the  lathe  of  Aylesford,  Kent,  which  has  been 
constituted  a  Poor-Law  Union.  The  hundred  contains  6  parishes, 
with  an  area  of  22,306  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  2457;  it  is 
bounded  N.  and  £.  by  the  Thames,  S.  by  the  Medway,  and  W.  by  the 
hundred  of  ShamwelL  Hoo  Poor-Law  Union  contains  7  panishes, 
with  an  area  of  20,862  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  2840. 

HOOGLY.    [Calcotta;  Hindustan.] 

HOORN.      [HOLLAITD.J 

HOPE.  CAPE  OF  GOOD.    [Cape  of  Good  Hopi.] 

HORBURY.    [YoEKSHiBK.] 

HORDLE.    [Hahpshibx.] 

HORNBY.    [Lancashirkj 

HORNCASTLE,  Lincolnshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  in 
53°  12'  N.  lat,  0^"  7'  W.  long.,  distant  21  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Linoohi, 
and  134  miles  N.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851 
was  4921.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diooese 
of  Lincoln.  Homcastie  Poor-Law  Union  contains  68  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  114,068  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
24,961. 

The  town  of  Homcastie  has  been  of  late  years  much  improved, 
and  many  of  the  houses  are  well  built  The  church  is  partly  of  the 
time  of  Henry  YIL,  but  the  greater  part  has  been  rebuilt  There 
are  chanels  for  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wesleyan  MethodistL 
National  and  Infrnt  schools^  a  mechanics  institute,  two  libraries,  ana 
a  savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  Corn  and 
wool  are  the  principal  artides  of  commeroe.  The  market  i»  held  .on 
Saturday :  there  are  three  £urs  in  the  year ;  that  held  in  August  is 
among  me  largest  horse-fairs  in  the  kingdom.  At  Homcastie  there 
are  traces  of  a  fortification  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  inclosing 
an  area  of  20  acres,  and  comprehending  a  considerable  part  of  the 
modem  town.  Roman  coins  and  ottier  antiquities  have  been 
discovered  in  the  vicinity. 

HORNCHURCH    [Esbbx.] 

HORNDON-ON-THE-HILL.    [Esskx.] 

HORNSEA.    [YoBESHiBK.] 

HORNSEY.    LMiddlebez.] 

HORNU.    [Hainault.] 

HORSFORTH    [Yorkshire.] 

HORSHAM,  Sussex,  a  market-town,  parliamentary  borough,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  a  feeder  of  the 
river  Aran,  in  51**  3'  N.  lat,  0**  19'  W.  long.,  distant  28  miles  N.£. 
from  Chichester,  36  miles  S.  by  W.  firom  London  by  road,  and  374 
nules  by  the  Brighton  and  South-Coast  railway.  The  borough  is 
govemed  by  two  bailifb  and  a  steward,  and  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was 
5947.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Chichester.  Horsham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  10  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  55,902  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
14,017. 

The  town  consists  of  two  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  with  an  open  spaoe  in  the  centre,  occupied  by  the  court- 
house, a  handsome  gotlUc  structure,  in  which  the  spring  assizes  for 
Sussex  were  held  from  1799  till  1880 :  the  midsummer  quarter 
sessions  for  West  Sussex  are  still  held  in  it  The  town  is  hghted 
with  gas.  St  Mary's  church  is  a  spadous  and  elegsnt  building,  in  the 
early  En^h  style,  with  a  lofty  tower,  surmounted  by  a  spire.  There 
are  also  a  district  church,  and  places  of  worship  for  Roman  Catholioi 
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HORTA. 


HUODSBSFISLD. 


Wesleyan  MethodistS/  Indepexidenta,  Baptista,  and  Quaken.  A  oom- 
market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  a  poultry  market  on  Monday.  Yearly 
fairs  are  held  April  5th,  July  11th,  November  17th,  and  27th,  and 
on  the  Monday  before  Whitsuntide.  There  are  in  the  town  a  Oram- 
mar  school,  founded  in  1532,  which  has  an  income  from  endowment^ 
of  4121  a  year,  witii  houses  for  the  masters,  and  had  60  scholars  in 
1852 ;  Britii^  and  Infant  schools ;  a  savings  bank ;  and  a  literary  and 
scientific  institution.  Horsham  is  a  borough  by  prescription.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  here, 

HOBTA.    [AaoBM.] 

HORWICBU    [Lakcabhibb.] 

HOUGHTON-LE-SPBINa,  Durham,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  54*  50'  N.  lat.,  V  27'  W.  long. ; 
distant  7  miles  N.B.  from  Durham,  265  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London 
by  road,  and  286  miles  by  the  Great  Noiihem  and  North  of  England 
railways.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Houghton-le-Spring  in  1851 
was  8224.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
of  Durham.  Houghton-le-Spring  Poor-Law  Union  contains  16  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  14,041  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
19,564. 

The  town  of  Houghton-le-Spring  is  irregular,  and  nearly  half  a 
mile  long ;  it  stands  at  the  head  of  a  fine  vale,  sheltered  on  the  north 
and  east  by  limestone  hills.  It  contains  several  handsome  buildings. 
Houghton  Hall  is  a  large  mansion,  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  or 
James  I.  The  church  is  cruciform,  with  a  square  tower  springing 
from  the  intersection  of  the  transepts  and  nave.  The  church  con- 
tains the  monument  of  Bernard  Gilpin, '  the  Apostle  of  the  North.' 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  United  Pre8byteriazi&  and 
Methodists;  and  National,  Infant,  and  Free  schools.  The  Elepler 
Grammar  school,  founded  in  1574  by  the  exertions  of  Bernard  Gilpin, 
has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  1502.  a  year,  and  had  42 
scholars  in  1851.  Extensive  iron-works  and  numerous  coal-mines  in 
the  vicinity  give  employment  to  many  of  the  population. 

HOUGHTON  REGIS.    [Bedfordshire.] 

HOUNSLOW,  Middlesex,  a  small  town,  formerly  a  market-town^ 
in  the  parishes  of  Heston  and  Isleworth,  is  situated  on  the  Great- 
Western  coach-road,  in  50'  28'  N.  lat,  0"*  21'  W.  long.,  distant  12 
miles  W.  by  S.  from  London  by  road,  and  18i  miles  by  IJie  Windsor 
branch  of  the  South-Westem  railway.  The  population  of  the  town 
of  Hounslowin  1851  was  8514.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  cnraoy  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex  and  diocese  of  London.  Hounslow 
consists  chiefly  of  a  street  extending  about  a  mile  along  the  high- 
road ;  it  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  irregularly  paved.  The  ohur(^  is 
a  neat  modem  buildiog,  with  12  stone  cupolas  or  spires,  and  a  belfry, 
in  the  Italian  style.  The  chapel  of  ease,  which  it  replaced,  had  been 
the  church  of  a  prioiy,  founded  here  in  itte  13th  century.  The 
Independents  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  are 
Subscription  and  Infant  schools.  The  high-road  from  London  to 
Southampton  branches  off  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  of  Hoimslow, 
prooeeding  to  the  south-west  Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
ways to  Southampton  and  Bath,  Hounslow  possessed  one  of  the  most 
extensive  posting  businesses  in  England,  having  nearly  500  coaches 
passing  through  it  every  day.  Hounslow  Heath  was  until  the  present 
century  notorious  as  the  scene  of  numerous  highway  robberies.  On  many 
occasions  there  have  been  military  encampments  on  the  heath  west- 
ward from  the  town;  spacious  military  barracks  and  pounds  for 
znilitary  exercises  are  still  maintained.  The  Hounslow  Heathfun- 
^Dwder-miUs  are  on  a  very  largo  scale.  The  greater  part  of  the  £teath 
u  now  inclosed,  and  many  vUIaa  have  been  bmlt  around  the  town. 
(CommwnccUion  from  Moundow,) 

HOUSSA.    [SooDAH.l 

HOCJSTON.    [Texas.*] 

HOWDEN,  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Howden,  is  situated  near  the 
Ifift  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  m  58"  44'  N.  lat,  O""  52'  W.  long,  distant 
20  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  York,  180  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by 
road,  and  192  miles  by  the  Great  Northern,  and  Selby  and  Hull  lail- 
wap.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Howden  in  1851  was  2285.  The 
livmg  ia  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding  and  diooese 
of  York.  Howden  Poor-Law  Union  contains  40  townships  and  chapel- 
ries,  with  an  area  of  67,121  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  14,281. 

Howden  contains  some  good  houses,  and  is  lighted  wiih  ga&  The 
church  was  formerly  collegiate.  The  present  parish  church  is  a 
portion  only  of  the  old^  buuding ;  the  remainder  forms  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  ruin,  which  has  a  lofty  and  well-proportioned  square 
tower  rising  from  the  centre.  The  chapter-house,  which  is  octagonal, 
and  contains  thirty  canopied  seats,  was  erected  iu  the  14th  century. 
Near  the  town,  and  now  used  as  a  fiirm-house,  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Durham.  The  town  contains  chapela 
for  Independents,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Endowed  Grammar  school  was  founded  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign :  the  school-house  forms  part  of  the  structure  of  the 
church.  Howden  possesses  a  National  school,  a  mechanics  institute, 
and  a  savings  bank.  On  the  Ouse,  which  is  about  a  mile  from  Howden, 
Ib  a  ferry,^  with  a  small  harbour  for  boats,  to  accommodate  the  town. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  several  large  sacking  manufac- 
tories* Flax-dressing,  hat-making;  brick-  and  tile-making,  and  fattining 
are  carried  on.    Several  com-nulls  are  in  the  vidnitv.  A  county  court 


ia  held  in  the  town.  The  weekly  market  is  on  Saturday :  faim  for 
horses  and  cattle  are  held  every  alternate  Tuesday,  and  an  annual  fair 
in  April  The  great  horse  fair  generally  lasts  a  fortnight  before 
October  2nd,  which  is  the  principal  dJBky.  This  is  considered  the 
greatest  horse  fair  in' England.  It  is  the  principal  source  of  supply 
of  horses  for  the  army;  it  is  also  resorted  to  by  foreign  as  well  as 
British  dealers  and  breeders. 

HOWTH.    [Dublin,  County  of.] 

HOXNE,  a  hundred  in  the  county  of  SujQfolk,  which  ^^ves  name  to 
a  Poor-Law  Union.  The  hundred  of  Hoxne  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
river  Waveney,  which  forms  here  the  boundary  between  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk;  S.  by  the  hundred  of  Loes,  E.  by  the  hundreds  of  Blything 
and  Wangford,  and  W.  by  the  hundred  of  Hartismere.  Hoxne 
hundred  comprises  26  parishes,  with  an  area  of  56,625  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  16,894.  Hoxne  Poor-Law  Union  contains  24 
parishes,  with  an  area  of  53,036  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  15,585. 

HOYA.    [Hanovkr.] 

HUDDERSFIELD,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  manufacturing 
and  market-town,  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  is  situated  on  the  slope  and  summit  of  a  hill  above  the  river 
Cobe,  in  53°  38'  N.  kt,  1**  47'  W.  long.,  35  nules  S.W.  from  York, 
204  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  the  North-Westem,  and  the  Man- 
chester Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  railways.  The  government  of  the 
town  rests  in  a  bod^  of  Improvement  Commissionera.  The  parlia- 
mentary borough,  which  was  created  by  the  Reform  Act^  returns  one 
member  to  the  Imperial  Parliaments  The  population  of  the  borough 
in  1851  was  30,880.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Graven  and  diocese  of  Ripon.  Huddersfield  Poor-Law  Union  com- 
prises 34  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  69,064  acres^  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  123,843. 

Huddersfield  is  one  of  the  diief  seats  of  the  woollen  manufactures, 
and  has  also  some  branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  Its  situation 
on  the  high  road  from  Manchester  to  Leeds,  and  its  supply  of  water- 
power,  together  with  the  immediate  proximity  of  coal  and  building- 
stone,  «kna  the  great  facilities  of  conveyance  aJGTorded  by  abundant 
railway  and  canal  communications,  have  contributed  to  its  increased 
wealth  and  populatioiL  The  greater  part  of  the  houses  of  Hudders- 
field are  neatly  built  of  a  light-coloured  stone.  The  streets  are  wall 
paved,  and  are  lighted  with  gas.  Considerable  improvements  have 
been  recently  effected  in  widening  the  streets  and  making  the 
approaches  and  principal  thoroughfares  worthy  of  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  town.  The  market-plaoe  is  a  laige  area,  surrounded 
with  good  houses  and  shops.  The  most  important  industrial  products 
of  Huddersfield  are  broad  and  narrow  woollen  cloth%  serges,  kersey- 
meres, cords,  and  a  great  variety  of  fancy  goods,  such  as  shawls  and 
waistcoatings,  composed  of  worsted,  silk,  and  cotton.  A  commodious 
cloth-hall  was  erected  by  Sir  John  Ramsdeui  the  proprietor  of  the 
town,  in  1765,  and  enlaj:ged  by  his  son  in  1780.  This  edifice  is 
circular,  two  stories  high,  and  880  yards  in  circumference.  It 
has  an  avenue  of  stalls  for  the  sale  of  woollen  cloths,  dividing  the 
interior  into  two  semicircles.  The  main  building  is  divided  on  the 
one  side  into  separate  compartments  or  shops,  and  on  the  other  into 
open  stalls.  Upwards  of  600  manufacturers  attend  this  hall  each 
market  day.  The  doors  are  opened  in  the  morning  and  dosed  at  half- 
past  twelve :  they  are  again  opened  at  three  in  the  afternoon  for  the 
removal  of  doth.  Above  the  entrance  is  a  cupola  with  a  dock  and 
bell  for  regulatiag  the  time  allowed  for  business. 

The  pansh  church  of  St  Peter^s  was  rebuilt  in  1837 ;  the  new 
churchy  which  is  in  the  perpendicular  style,  cost  about  10,000^  The 
floor  o£the  dd  church  is  now  the  floor  of  the  Cf^ypt^  under  the  new 
one.    Trinity  church,  erected  in  1819  at  a  cost  of  12,000^.,  is  in  the 

Sointed  gothic  style.  St.  Paul's  church,  in  the  early  English  style,  was 
uilt  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners  in  1831.  Braides  these,  in 
March  1851,  there  were  4  places  of  worship  for  Episcopalians,  9  for 
Methodists,  2  for  Independents,  2  for  BapUi^  and  1  each  for  Quakers, 
Roman  Catholics,  Unitarians,  and  Mormons.  The  total  number  of 
sittings  provided  was  15,787.  The  Methodist  chapd  in  Queen-street 
is  one  of  the  largest  belonging  to  the  connexion,  in  England.  The 
Roman  Catholic  church  is  a  handsome  atruoture.  The  number 
of  public  day-schools  in  the  borough  in  March  1851  was  17,  with 
2932  scholars;  private  schools  80,  with  1101  scholanL  The  number 
of  Sunday  schools  was  21,  with  4634  schohuu  A  Proprietary  Collie, 
founded  in  1838,  is  in  coxmection  with  London  University,  and  lud 
190  scholars  in  1853.  There  is  also  a  Collegiate  sdiod  under  the 
superintendence  of  members  of  the  Established  Church.  The  Philo- 
sophical Hall,  a  Grecian  building,  completed  in  1837,  bdongs  to  the 
Philosophical  Sodety,  and  is  used  for  important  public  meetings. 
There  is  a  large  mechanics  institute.  The  town  possessee  subscrip- 
tion libraries,  a  commercial  news-^room,  and  a  savings  bank.  The 
water-works,  about  four  miles  west  from  the  town,  are  admirably 
constructed.  The  infirmary,  a  large  and  el^pant  stone-building  of 
the  Doric  order,  situated  on  the  Hdifax  road,  is  supported  maidy 
b^  voluntary  contributions.  Lockwood  Spa  baths  are  about  half  a 
siile  fr^m  the  town,  in  the  sheltered  valley  of  the  Holme.  The 
buildings  are  degant ;  the  waters  are  strongly  sulphnxeous ;  the  baths 
comprise  cold,  tepid,  warm,  vapour,  and  shower  baths. 
There  are  many  streams  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  Holme  and 
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Colue  unite  in  the  town  and  fall  into  the  Calder  8  miles  below  it. 
Upon  these  etreams  a  number  of  mills  are  erected  for  the  manufacture 
of  woollens,  and  for  fulling  and  washing  the  doths.  The  hills  about 
the  town  are  cultivated  to  Sieir  summite,  and  produce  excellent  crops. 
Many  handsome  residences  are  built  in  the  vicinity.  Markets  are  held 
weekly  on  Tuesday,  and  fidrB  for  cattle  and  horses  on  March  81  st. 
May  14i^  and  October  4th.  There  are  several  breweries,  chemical 
factories,  dye-houses,  &c.    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

HUDSON  RIVBR.    [New  Yokk.] 

HUDSON'S  BAY  TEfeRITORIES.  Hudson's  Bay  is  an  extensive 
mediterranean  sea  on  the  eastern  tdde  of  North  America.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  Hudson's  Strut,  which  extends 
about  860  miles  from  east-south-east  to  west-north-west,  and  is  from 
90  to  100  mi^  wide.  The  surface  of  Hudson's  Bav  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  of  the  inland  seae  of  the  Old  Continent,  the  Mediterranean 
only  excepted.  Its  southern  part  is  called  James's  Bay.  From  the 
most  southern  comer  of  James's  Bay  to  Repulse  Bay,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  northern  point  of  Hudson's  Bay,  is  upwards 
of  1000  miles  (between  51**  and  66**  N.  lat).  It  is  more  than  500 
miles  across  in  its  widest  part  The  coasts  are  generally  high,  rockv, 
and  nigged,  and  in  many  places  precipitous,  except  along  tiie  soutn- 
westem  shores  between  Cape  Henrietta  Maria  and  Cape  Churchill, 
where  they  are  generally  low  and  swampy,  and  frequently  exhibit 
extensive  sands.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  has 
been  taken  at  150  fathoms,  but  it  is  probably  greater.  The  northern 
part  of  Hudson's  Bay  is  occupied  by  Southampton  Jsland,  which  is 
formed  of  high  rocky  masses,  and  seems  to  consist  of  numerous 
smaller  islands,  separated  fixnn  one  another  by  straits,  which  however 
are  always  closed  by  ice.    It  does  not  appear  to  be  iiihabited. 

The  countries  which  inclose  Hudson's  Bay  on  aU  sides  constitute 
by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  British  dominions  in  North  America ; 
but  they  are  not  known  under  any  one  general  denomination,  and 
may  therefore  be  described  here  under  the  name  of  the  'Hudson's 
Bay  Territories.*  These  countries  extend  between  49'  and  70'  N.  lat., 
and  from  Cape  Charles  in  Labrador  (near  55'  W.  long.)  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Clarence  at  Demarcation  Point, 
between  141'  and  142'  W.  long.  The  area  exceeds  2,000,000  square 
miles. 

This  immense  country  may  be  divided  into  four  tatural  regions. 
The  most  eastern  is  the  sterile  region,  which  lies  along  the  shores  of 
the  sea,  and  extends  far  inland.  East  of  Hudson's  Bay  it  extends  as 
far  as  tlie  BeUe  Isle  Strait,  and  includes  the  whole  of  Labrador.  That 
portion  of  it  which  lies  west  of  Hudson's  Bay  is  called  the  '  Barren 
Grounds.'  Me  rein-deer  and  the  musk-ox  are  abundant,  but  there 
are  few  fur-bearing  animals.  This  district  is  inhabited  by  Esquimaux 
and  a  few  forlorn  families  of  Indians.  The  winters  are  longer  and 
more  severe  than  in  Greenland  in  the  same  latitude. 

The  seeond  region  extends  on  both  shores  of  James's  Bay,  and 
along  the  aouthem  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  as  far  westward  as  Cape 
Churchill.  It  extends  inland  to  the  ridge  which  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  Ccmada,  and  to  the  lakes  Superior,  Winnipeg,  Deer,  and 
WoUaston.  Along  the  shores  and  several  miles  inland  it  is  mostly 
occupied  by  swampy  tracts,  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
comparatively  narrow  and  dry  but  low  ridges.  Farther  inland  the 
country  is  generally  well  wooded,  and  produces  the  fiir-bearing  animals 
in  great  abundance. 

To  the  west  of  the  wooded  region  is  the  savannah  region,  which 
extends  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  northward  to  the 
lake  of  Athabasca  and  the  Peace  River.  Its  surface  stretches  out  in 
extensive  plains,  intersected  only  by  the  beds  of  several  rivers,  which 
are  considerably  below  tiie  plains.  In  the  bottoms,  along  the  rivers, 
trees  grow  abundantly.  The  soil  of  the  plains  is  rather  sandy  and 
dry,  and  entirely  destitute  of  wood,  but  supports  a  thick  graasy  sward, 
on  which  numerous  herds  of  bufEkloes  and  several  kinds  of  deer  find 
abundant  pasture. 

The  fourth  region  is  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  It  com- 
prehends the  country  between  the  sterile  region  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains north  of  Lake  Atiiabasca.  The  river  generally  runs  through  a 
bottom,  rarely  more  than  a  few  mUes  wide,  whose  alluvial  sofl  is  in 
many  places  covered  with  trees  of  moderate  height  Towards  the 
Barren  Grounds  the  surface  rises  rapidly  into  high  hills,  which  in 
many  places  attain  1000  and  even  1500  feet  of  elevation,  and  frequently 
nm  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river.  White  spruce-trees  grow  at 
the  base  of  these  hills  as  far  as  68'  80'  N.  lat.,  north  of  which  the^ 
become  rery  stunted  and  straggling,  and  soon  disappear.  The  delta 
of  the  Mackenzie,  which  is  90  miles  in  length  (from  67*  40'  tc  69'  10' 
N.  lat),  and  from  15  to  40  miles  in  width,  is  formed  by  flat  alluvial 
Islands,  which  divide  the  various  branches  of  the  river. 

Numerous  large  rivers  traverse  this  extensive  country.  The  most 
important  of  those  on  the  east  ta^e  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  James's  Bay 
may  be  here  named.  These  are— (Jreat  Whale  River,  East  Main  River, 
Rupert's  River,  and  Harrecannane  River.  Most  of  the  rivers,  on  the 
east,  like  those  in  the  south  and  west,  issue  from,  or  in  some  part  of 
their  course  expand  into  lakes.  Two  very  important  rivers,  on  account 
of  their  situation,  are  the  Moose  "River  and  its  affluent  the -4  66*<i66«. 
Both  issue  fix»m  lakes  situated  on  the  high  ground  which  senarates 
Canada  from  the  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  at  no 
great  distauce  from  the  upper  branches  of  the  Ottawa ;  and  they  are 


accordingly  used  aS  the  most  convenient  means  of  eommunioation 
between  both  countries.  The  Abbitibbe  Lake,  which  mav  be  consi- 
dered as  the  BOuioe  of  the  river,  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  somewhat 
less  ihaxi  20  miles  broad.  Th*  river,  which  issues  from  it,  runs  west^ 
but  afterwards  dedmes  to  the  north,  fEilling  into  the  Moose  River 
after  a  course  of  about  200  miles.  '  The  Moose  Ri^er  itself  rises  abont 
60  mUes  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  falls  into  James's  Bay 
after  a  course  of  about  230  miles. 

Between  the  mouth  of  the  Moose  River  and  Cape  Churchill  are  the 
embouohures  of  the  Albany  River,  the  Severn,  the  Hayes  River,  and 
tile  Nelson  River.  The  Albany  River  runs  about  500  miles,  and  the 
Severn  about  250  miles  in  a  straight  Una  Hayes  River  runs  ab<>nt 
220  miles.  About  five  miles  from  its  mouth,  on  its  west  bank,  stands 
Port  York,  the  principal  settlement  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in 
these  countries. 

The  Ndton  River  is  only  inferior  to  the  Mackenzie ;  its  remoter 
branches  rise  in  the  Rocky*  Mountains.  All  thd  waters  which  descend 
from  the  eastern  declivity  of  that  range  between  47^  and  58*  N.  lat, 
unite  in  two  large  rivers,  the  southern  and  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Saskatchewan.  Both  branches  unite,  about  420  miles  fh>m  their 
source,  below  Carlton  House,  and  the  united  river  falls  into  Li^e 
Winnipeg  after  a  straight  course  of  above  200  miles  more.  Lake 
Winnipeg  extends  from  north-north-west  to  southnsouth-east  between 
50'  so'  and  58*  50'  N.  lat,  96'  and  09*  25'  W.  long.  It  is  about  240 
miles  long,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  5  to  50  miles.  West  of  it  are 
the  two  lakes,  Winnipigoos  and  Manitoba,  which  together  occupv  in 
length  nearly  the  same  extent  as  Lake  Winnipeg.  They  are  united 
by  the  Waterhen  River,  which  does  not  exceed  20  miles  in  lehgQi, 
and  they  discharge  their  waters  into  Winnipeg  Lake  by  St  Martin's 
Lake  and  Dauphin  River.  Winnipeg  Lake  has  its  surplus  Waters 
carried  off  by  Nelson  River,  which  issues  from  the  northern  extremity 
of  i^e  lake,  and  after  expanding  several  times  into  lakes,  empties 
itself  into  Hudson's  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  Hayes  River,  after  a 
course  of  350  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  Churchill  River,  called  in 
its  upper  course  the  Missinnippi  and  English  lUver,  rises  in  Metbye 
Lake,  nearly  500  miles  from  its  mouth  in  a  direct  line,  but  probablv 
more  than  700  mUes  along  the  windings  of  the  river.  It  enters  Hud- 
son's Bay  west  of  Cape  Churchill.  In  its  course  it  forms  several 
lakes,  on  the  shore  of  one  of  which  is  Fori^  Nelson.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  river  is  Fort  Churchill 

The  largest  river  of  this  countxr  is  the  Mackenzie,  Its  most 
southern  branch  is  the  Athabasca  River,  which  rises  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  Mount  Bronn,  and  falls  into  the  western  portion  of 
Athabasca  Lake.  [Athabasca.]  The  river  which  issues  from  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  Iske  is  called  Stone  River,  but  at  its 
confluence  with  Peace  Kiver  it  takes  the  name  of  Slave  River.  Peace 
River  rises  on  the  western  side  of  the  eastern  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  within  800  yards  of  the  Tacootcht^se^  or  Frazer  River, 
which  falls  into  the  Pacific.  Within  the  mountains  it  is  a  large 
stream  navigable  for  boats ;  it  afterwards  makes  its  way  through  a 
narrow  goi^e  bounded  by  lofty  mountains  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  Throagh  the  plains  it  flows  in  a  direct  line  for  more  than 
800  miles,  when  it  unites  with  Stone  River,  and  under  the  name  of 
Slave  River  flows  first  north  and  then  north-by-west  to  Great  Slave 
Lake.  This  lake  extends  between  109"  and  117'  30'  W,  long.,  or 
about  250  miles  from  east  to  west,  with  an  average  breadth  of  50 
miles.    Its  total  area  is  more  than  12,000  miles. 

From  the  north-western  comer  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake  issues  the 
Mackenzie  River,  which  varies  in  breadth  from  one  to  three  miles, 
except  in  a  few  places  where  it  is  narrowed  by  pocky  hills.  It  flows 
first  nearly  west,  declining  by  degrees  to  the  west-north^lvest,  till  it 
meets  Mountain  River,  now  more  generally  called  the  southern  branch 
of  the  Mackenzie.  The  remaining  course  of  the  Mackenzie  is  north-by- 
west  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  it  enters  in  69*  10'  N.  lat  by  severil 
mouths.  The  division  of  the  main  stream  into  branches  commenoes 
at  67°  40'  K.  lat ;  the  several  mouths  of  these  branches  are  spread 
over  a  space  of  about  40  miles  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Oceao« 
The  most  western  of  these  branches  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Peel  River  with  one  of  the  minor  streams  sent  off  by  the  Mackenzie. 
Peel  River  rises  in  a'bout  64°  N.  lat,  180*  W.  long.,  and  has  a  course 
of  about  200  miles  before  uniting  with  the  branch  of  the  Mackenzie. 
Near  60**  N.  lat  the  Mackenzie  receives  the  Great  Bear  Lake  River^ 
which  brings  down  the  surplus  waters  .of  the  Great  Bear  Lake.  The 
form  of  the  Great  Bear  Lake  is  very  irregular ;  its  area  is  about  8000 
square  miles :  it  lies  between  "65°  and  67°  N.  lat,  117*  30'  and  128° 
W:  long.  Mackenzie  River,  including  the  Athabasca  branch,  traverses 
15  degrees  of  latitude,  and  its  whole  course  has  been  estimated  at 
2000  miles.  Copperniine  River  rises  on  the  western  border  of  ihp 
Barren  Grounds,  and  finds  its  way  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  after  a  course 
of  about  200  miles.  [CoFFBBMms  Riveb.]  About  midway  between 
the  source  of  the  Coppermine  River  and  the  head  of  Chesterfield  Inlet 
in  Hudson's  Bay  rises  Back  River,  discovered  in  1834  by  Captain 
Back,  who  descended  it  from  lOS"  W.  long,  to  its  mouth.  In  its  north- 
eastern course  of  more  than  300  miles  it  forms  several  lakes.  Its 
mouth  is  in  67'  15'  N.  lat,  and  between  95°  and  96'  W.  long. 

The  climate  of  the  sterile  region  is  much  colder  than  Greenland 
under  the  same  ktitude.  At  Winter  Island  (66*  11'  N.  lat,  88'  80'  W. 
long.)  the  mean  annual  temperature  does  not  exceed  7*  Fahrenheit; 
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the  maximiiTn  of  heat  obierred  ia  54",  and  the  minimum  -42^ 
At  Fort  Franklin,  which  is  about  230  feet  above  the  lea,  and  only  one 
degree  further  eouth  (65°  12'  N.  Ut,  132*  13'  W.  long.),  but  aituated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Hackensle,  the  mean  annual  temperature  ia  17**, 
ti^e  maximum  of  heat  80*,  and  the  minimum  -58*.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  at  Fort  Chippewa^  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Athabasca 
(58*  48'  N.  lat)  doea  not  nee  above  the  freezmg  point,  being  30*. 

The  wealth  of  the  country  consiats  in  its  animals,  piarticularly 
rein-deer,  musk-ox,  moose-deer  or  elk,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  beavers, 
otters,  and  raccoons,  which  are  killed  on  account  of  their  flesh  or  for 
their  skins.  Water-fowl  are  very  numerous,  and  the  lakes  contain  an 
abundant  supply  of  fish. 

The  native  tribes  consist  of  Esquimaux  and  Indians.  The  Esqui- 
maux occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sterile  region  on  both  sides  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  Indians  wander  about  in  the  other  regions. 
The  southern  tribes  of  the  Indians  belong  to  the  Crees,  but  the 
northern  seem  to  have  sprung  from  another  stock.  They  are  divided 
into  small  tribes,  rarely  consisting  of  a  hundred  families,  and  yet  each 
tribe  occupies  an  immense  tract  of  country.  As  they  mainly  rely  for 
their  subsistence  on  the  produce  of  tiie  chace^  they  are  frequently 
exposed  to  starvation,  which  diminishes  their  numbers,  or  at  least 
prevents  their  increase.  The  Europeans  in  the  temtory  may  amount 
to  some  thousands.  They  are  either  settled  in  the  establishments  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  furs  and 
forwarding  them  to  the  places  of  embarkation,  or  they  travel  through 
these  countries  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  them. 

The  North-  Western  Territory  is  a  designation  which  may  be  applied 
to  that  portion  of  the  Briti^  possessions  which  lies  to  the  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  Vorth- Western  Territory  the  Rocky 
Mountains  form  two  ranges  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the 
coast,  and  from  80  to  100  miles  apart  The  western  range  is  much 
the  lower;  the  eastern  range  has  some  summits  which  attain  an 
elevation  of  from  15,000  to  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Several  rivers  rise  between  the  two  ranges.  Frazer  River  has  its 
sources  in  ike  western  range,  runs  sou^wavd  about  500  miles,  and 
falls  into  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait  Its  course  is  rapid,  but  the  river  ia 
navigable  for  canoes  except  where  the  navigation  ia  interrupted  by 
rapids. 

Along  the  coast  the  country  is  mountaioous,  and  opposite  Van- 
couver Island  this  mountainous  character  is  maintained  over  a  width 
of  about  80  miles,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Frazer  River  to  Smith's 
Inlet^  a  distance  of  about  200  miles.  The  declivities  of  the  mountains 
reach  the  shores  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  which  separates  Vancouver 
Island  from  the  continent  Farther  north  the  mountain  groups  are 
more  isolated,  the  breaks  being  occupied  by  valleys  and  inleto,  through 
which  numerous  streams  discharge  their  abundant  waters.  The  shores 
are  generally  high,  and  rise  with  a  steep  ascent  frequently  to  an  alti- 
tude of  from  800  to  700  feet  The  climate  in  the  valleys  and  inlets 
along  the  coast  is  mild  and  moist,  and  the  vegetation  vigorous.  The 
country  farther  inland,  extendinff  to  the  declivities  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  occupying  a  width  of  about  100  miles,  is  an  uneven 
plain  crossed  in  all  directions  by  rocky  ridges  of  moderate  elevation. 
There  are  many  lakes,  some  of  which  are  large,  and  the  climate  is 
very  humid.  Forests  of  timber-trees  of  large  growth,  and  dense  masses 
of  underwood,  cover  nearly  the  whole  country.  The  fur-bearing 
animals  are  very  numerous,  especially  beavers  and  otters.  The  moose- 
deer  is  also  abundant  Seals  are  very  common  along  the  whole  of  the 
coast  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  stations  on  Frazer  River 
and  elsewhere  in  the  interior.  Salmon,  trout,  and  other  fish  abound 
in  the  rivers,  and  the  natives  obtain  a  great  part  of  their  subsistence 
by  fishing.  They  live  in  houses,  and  seem  to  enjoy  more  comfort 
than  the  tribes  east  of  the  Rockv  Mountains. 

The  hunters  and  traders  employed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
generally  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  the  sources  of  Peace  River. 
In  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  which  is  about  100  miles  north  from 
Vancouver  Island,  gold  was  discovered  to  a  small  extent  in  1852. 
Vancouver  Island  has  been  granted  by  the  British  government  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  under  certain  limitations,  for  purposes  of 
coloDisation.    [Vahoouvbb  Iblaio).] 

Labrador  was  discovered  by  John  Cabot  in  1479,  and  it  is  probable 
that  his  son  Sebastian  entered  and  partly  surveyed  Hudson^s  Bay  in 
1512.  It  was  re-disoovered  by  Hudson  in  1610.  Meanwhile  the 
French  had  colonised  Canada,  and  thence  carried  on  an  active  fur- 
trade  with  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  countries  west  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
In  1668  Prince  Rupert  sent  a  vessel,  the  party  on  board  of  which 
erected  Fort  Charles  on  the  bank  of  Ruperf  s  River  in  James's  Bay. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  established  for  the  express  purpose  of 
procuring  furs,  was  incorporated  by  Charles  II.,  May  2nd,  1670.  This 
company  founded  several  establishments,  and  has  ever  since  prose- 
cuted the  trade  under  the  direction  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor, 
and  committee  of  management,  chosen  frt)m  among  uie  proprietors 
of  the  joint^tock,  and  resident  in  London.  The  company's  charter 
never  having  been  specially  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  another 
company  entitled  the  North-West  Company  was  estabUshed  in  1783 
by  some  parties  who  considered  that  all  British  subjects  were  entitled 
to  trade  in  those  regions.  The  jealousy  and  hostility  which  arose 
between  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  ^orth- 
West  Company  impeded  the  operations  of  both  parties  for  a  series  of 


years.  In  1821  a  junction  of  the  two  companies  was  effected.  The 
terms  of  the  original  charter  give  to  the  **  governor  and  company,  and 
their  successors,  the  sole  trade  and  commerce  of  all  those  eeaa,  strtitB, 
bays,  rivers,  lakes,  creeks,  and  sounds  in  whatsoever  latitude  they 
shall  be,  that  lie  within  the  entrance  of  the  straits  commonly  calletl 
Hudson's  Straits,  together  with  all  the  lands  and  territories  upon  the 
countries,  coasts,  and  confines  of  the  seas,  bays,  lakes,  rivers^  creeks, 
and  sounds  aforesaid,  that  are  not  already  possessed  by  or  granted  to 
any  of  our  subjects,  or  possessed  by  the  subjects  of  any  other 
Christian  prince  or  state,  with  the  fishing  of  all  sorts  of  fish,  whales, 
and  sturgeons,  and  all  other  royal  fishes,  in  the  seas,  bays,"  &c  Ac. ; 
and  the  territory  was  to  be  holden  of  the  crown  **  as  of  oar  maoor 
of  East  Qreenwidi,  in  our  county  of  Kent,  in  free  and  common  soccage, 
and  not  in  capite,  or  by  knight's  service;  yielding  and  paying  yearly 
to  us,  our  heirs  and  successora,  for  the  same,  two  elks  and  two  black 
beavers,  whensoever  and  aa  often  as  we,  our  heirs  and  succeaaors,  ahall 
happen  to  enter  into  the  said  countries,  territories,  and  regions  hereby 
gruited."  Under  this  grant  the  company  state  that  they  **  have  always 
claimed  and  exercised  dominion  as  absolute  proprietors  of  the  aoil  ia 
the  territoriea  understood  to  be  embraced  by  the  terms  of  the  grant, 
and  which  are  more  particularly  defined  in"  an  "  accompanying  map, 
and  they  have  also  claimed  and  enjoyed  the  exclusive  right  of  trading 
in  those  territories."  These  territories  from  65**  to  55"  N.  lat  reach 
on  the  west  to  105*  W.  long. ;  south  of  55*  N^  lat.  the  boundanr 
stretches  in  a  south-western  direction  to  the  Columbia  River,  about 
116°  W.  long. ;  the  territory  extends  on  the  south  to  49*  N.  lat,  the 
boundary-line  of  the  United  States,  in  the  western  part,  and  to  CanacU 
in  the  eastern  part  Over  the  remaining  part  of  the  continent  lying 
east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  extending  north  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  obtained  by  royal  licence,  Hay 
18th,  1838,  the  exclusive  privily  of  trading  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
one  years  from  that  date.  This  right  of  exclusive  trading  also  include>) 
the  British  territory  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  trade 
of  the  Hudson's  Bav  Company  thus  extends  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
to  141*  W.  long.,  where  the  Russian  territory  commences.  The  prin- 
cipal establishment  of  the  company  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ia  at 
Fort  Voficouver,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  River,  90  miles 
from  the  sea»  and  at  the  head  of  ship-navigation.  Fort  YancouYer 
consists  of  an  oblong  picketted  indosure^  600  feet  long  by  200  feet 
broad,  containing  dwelhngs,  workshops,  and  granaries,  surrounded  by  an 
open  village^,  large  farms,  prairies,  and  woods,  belonging  to  the  company. 

(Mackenzie^  Voyageafrom  Montreal  to  the  Proun  ami  Pacific  Ocem; 
Franklin,  Pirei  and  Second  Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea;  Richardsoo, 
Pavna  Boreali-Americana  ;  Captain  Back,  in  the  London  QtograpkiGal 
Journal;  Parliament<»ry  Paipera.) 

HUDSON'S  BAY  and  HUDSON'S  STRAIT.  [HUDSON'S  BAY 
TERRITORIEa] 

HUE.    [CooHiH  Chiha.] 

HUELQOAT.    [FiNisTftBJL] 

HUESCA.    {Abaqon.] 

HUESCAR    [Gbakada.] 

HUIS,  L'.  JAiN.] 

HULL,  or  KINQSTON-UPON-HULL,  in  the  East  Riding  of  York- 
shire^ a  port,  a  municipal  and  a  parliamentary  borough,  and  a  comity 
in  itself,  is  situated  in  58"  44'  N.  Ut,  O**  10'  W.  long.,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Humber,  and  in  the  angle  between  this  river  and  the  Hull; 
53  miles  £.  from  Tork,  and  174  miles  N.  from  London  by  railway. 
The  municipal  borough  is  governed  by  14  aldermen,  one  of  whom  is 
mayor,  and  42  town  councUlors.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  in  1851  was  84,690.  The  management  of  the  poor  of  Hull 
is  regulated  by  a  local  Act. 

Previous  to  1296  the  town  bore  the  name  of  Wyke-upon-HuIl  For 
more  than  a  century  before  this  date  the  town  had  a  good  trade  in  the 
export  of  wools  and  leather,  and  in  the  import  of  wines.  In  1296  the 
name  was  changed  to  Kyngeston-super-Hull,  by  Edward  L,  who, 
seeing  the  natural  advantages  of  the  plaoe,  had  purchased  it,  and 
then  began  the  formation  of  the  harbour — thus  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  town.  From  this  time  the  town 
improved  rapidly.  In  the  27th  of  Edward  L  the  harbour  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  town  received  a  charter  constituting  it  a  free  borou^ 
In  the  next  vear  a  mint  was  established  here  by  royal  ordinance ; 
and  in  131 6  a  ferry  was  established  acroaa  the  Humber  between  Barton 
and  Hull  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  cattle,  and  goods.  In 
1326  the  fortifications  were  finished,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III 
the  town  supplied  16  ships  and  500  men  for  the  invasion  of  France, 
whilst  London  upon  the  same  occasion  furnished  only  25  ships  and 
700  men.  At  the  commenoement  of  the  great  civil  war  the  mag>zines 
of  Hull  were  stored  with  a  large  quantity  of  arms,  which  the  Parlia- 
ment desired  to  transfer  to  London.  Charles  I.  sent  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  to  take  possession  of  the  town  in  his  name,  but  the 
authorities  refused  to  admit  him,  and  they  received  Sir  John  Hotham, 
who  was  sent  as  governor  by  the  Parliament  The  king  soon  after 
(April  28,  1642)  besieged  the  town,  but  was  repulsed  after  repeated 
sanguinary  contests.  During  the  short  period  of  excitement  which 
attended  the  downfall  of  the  Stuarts,  the  town,  fort,  and  citadel  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party.  But  measures  were  con* 
certed  and  acted  upon  with  such  decision  and  promptitude  that  the 
governor  was  taken  in  his  quarters  before  be  had  even  heard  of  sach 
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a  dedgn.    The  anniyeraary  of  this  erent  is  stUl  celebrated  by  the 
name  of  '  the  town-taking  day.' 

HuJl  is  situated  in. a  low  level  plain  about  20  miles  froni  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber,  and  is  protected  in  some  places  from  the  overflow  of 
the  tides  by  embankments,  and  in  others  by  an  artificial  nusing  of  the 
Buriaoe.  The  general  leyd  of  the  surface  of  the  streets  varies  from 
6  inches  to  6  feet  below  the  high-water  mark  of  spring  tides ;  the 
outfall  of  whatever  draina^  there  is  in  the  town  is  interfered  with 
by  the  flow  of  the  tide,  which  in  all  cases  has  to  be  shut  out  by  flood- 
gates. Baths  and  waahhouses  have  been  in  operation  for  some  years. 
The  town  is  lighted  with  gas. 

The  oldest  and  most  densely  inhabited  part  of  Hull  (Old  Kingston) 
is  now  completely  insulated  by  the  Humber  on  the  south,  the  Hull  on 
the  east,  and  on  uie  west  and  north  by  a  chain  of  docks  and  basins, 
which  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  fortifications.  In  Sculcoates  parish, 
which  extends  northward  from  the  Old  Bock,  there  are  some  hand- 
some streets,  most  of  which  have  been  laid  out  within  the  present 
century.  Still  more  modem  is  that  portion  of  the  town  called  Myton, 
which  lies  westward  from  the  Humber  Dock.  A  part  of  the  town 
built  along  the  left  or  Holdemess  bank  of  the  river  Hull,  and  called 
the  Garrison-sid^  is  connected  with  Hull  by  a  bridge  of  four  arches. 
Of  the  old  fortifieations  there  remain  only  two  forts,  by  which  and 
several  batteries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  HuU  the  town  and 
harbpur  are  defended.  The  citadel,  which  stands  on  a  triangular 
piece  of  ground  between  the  Humber,  the  Hull,  and  the  new  Victoria 
Docks,  and  has  a  battery  of  21  guns,  commands  the  entrance  of  the 
Hull  roads  and  the  Humber.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  ditch, 
and  is  occupied  by  a  regular  garrison. 

The  public  buildings  connected  with  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
Hull  are  the  custom-house,  the  dock-office,  the  pilot-office,  the  excise- 
office,  the  exchange,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  post-office,  the 
stamp-office,  the  oom-exchange,  and  several  banks.  The  upper  part 
of  the  pilot-office  is  used  as  a  telegraph  station  for  signaUiog  vessels 
in  the  Humber.  The  mansion-house  is  a  plain  brick  edifice,  at  the 
rear  of  which  is  a  court-house  :  the  other  law-courts  are  the  county 
court  and  the  oourt  of  venire,  in  which  the  recorder  presides,  for 
determimng  dvil  causes,  and  which  has  a  jurisdiction  over  the  town 
and  county  of  HuU'  The  new  jail  and  house  of  correction,  in  King- 
ston-street on  the  Humber  bank,  cost  30,0002.  The  public  rooms  in 
Jarratt-street  form  a  handsome  structure,  and  contain  a  great  variety 
of  offices,  besides  baths,  assembly-rooms,  a  lectiu'e-room,  and  a  well 
stored  museum.  The  places  of  amusement  are  the  Victoria  Concert 
Boomsy  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  the  Queen's  Theatre.  A  neat  eques- 
trian statue  of  William  IIL  is  in  the  market-place.  ,  The  Wilberforce 
Memorial  at  the  end  of  Junction-street  is  a  fine  fluted  Doric  column, 
placed  on  a  square  pedestal,  and  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Wilber- 
force, who  was  a  native  of  the  town.  The  column  with  the  statue  is 
80  feet  high.  There  are  botanic  and  zoological  gardens  in  the  western 
outskirts  of  the  town. 

The  number  of  places  of  worship  in  the  borough  in  March  1851 
was  51,  oontaining  36,177  sittings.  Of  these  places  of  worsh^>  15 
belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  15  to  four  sections  of  Methodists, 
8  to  Independents,  and  4  to  Baptists.  The  number  of  Sunday  schools 
was  39,  with  8112  scholars.  Of  these  Sunday  schools  17  were  under 
the  superintendence  of  Methodists,  10  were  connected  with  the  Church 
of  England,  and  5  with  Independents.  There  were  4  literary  insti- 
tutes, with  about  1000  members,  and  with  libraries  comprising  about 
4200  volumes. 

Among  the  educational  charities  are — ^the  Trinity  House  school  for 
36  boysy  who  receive  a  nautical  education ;  Cc^gan's  Charity  school  for 
40  girls;  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Free  school.  The  Free  Grammar 
school,  the  school-room  of  which,  rebuilt  in  1578,  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  beat  in  England,  was  founded  by  Bishop  Alcock,  a  native  of 
Beverley,  in  1488.  In  1853  it  had  90  scholars.  The  Hull  College,  a 
proprietary  school  founded  in  1838,  is  a  handsome  Grecian  builddng. 
The  total  number  of  day-echooU  in  the  borough  in  March  1851  was 
244,  of  which  27  were  public  schools,  with  5090  scholars,  and  217 
were  private  schools,  with  5119  scholars.  The  general  infirmary  was 
oommenced  in  1782 ;  two  wings  were  added  to  it  in  1840.  There  are 
also  two  dispensaries,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  Hull  and  East  Riding 
School  of  Medicine  and  Anatomy. 

The  Holy  Trinity  church  is  we  most  ancient  in  Hull,  and  is  an 
elegant  cruciform  structure,  with  a  lofty  and  beautiful  tower  spring- 
ing from  the  intersection.  The  nave  and  chancel  have  a  total  length 
of  272  feet;  the  breadth  of  the  nave  is  172  feet;  of  the  chancel 
70  feet;  and  the  length  of  the  transept  is  96  feet.  The  transept  is 
said  to  be  the  oldest  brick-building,  not  Roman,  in  England.  The 
chanod  is  in  the  decorated  style,  and  was  erected  in  1270 ;  the  tower 
was  built  in  1312;  and  the  nave,  which  is  in  the  perpendicular  style, 
datee  from  1492. 

The  Charter-house  is  an  endowed  institution,  which  has  57  apart- 
ments for  the  residence  of  as  many  poor  persons ;  the  Trinity-house, 
founded  in  1866  for  the  relief  of  decayed  seamen,  and  the  widows  of 
seamen,  now  occupies  handsome  and  extensive  premises  in  Trinity- 
lane,  with  apartments  for  12  elder  brethren,  and  a  number,  not  limited, 
of  yoonger  brethren,  a  separate  suite  of  rooms  for  widows,  a  marine 
school,  imd  a  marine  hospital 

In  ftnmer  times  the  chief  articles  exported  from  Hull  were  wool. 


woolfeUs,  and  leather :  the  imports  were  wine,  and  timber.  At  the 
present  time  the  coasting-t^ade  is  an  important  branch  of  the  shipping 
business  of  the  port  For  many  years  there  has  been  extensive  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Hull  and  the  ports  in  the  Baltic,  with 
the  north  of  (Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Denmark.  The  chief 
articles  imported  are  timber,  corn,  iron,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  tallow, 
hides,  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  bones,  horn,  &c. ;  the  exports  are  principally 
hardware,  and  woollen  and  cotton  goods.  The  industrial  establish- 
ments of  Hull  include  ship-building  yards,  rope-walks,  and  manufac- 
tories of  canvass,  chains,  chain-cables,  and  steam  machinery ;  corn-mills, 
bone-mills,  colotu>mills,  crushing-  and  oil-mills ; .  steam  saw-mills ; 
chemical  factories,  potteries,  tan-yards,  sugar-refineries,  flax-  and 
cotton-mills,  and  an  organ  factory.  The  Greenland  fishery  owed  its 
revival  about  1766  and  its  subsequent  importance  to  the' mercantile 
enterprise  of  Hull,  but  since  1819  the  number  of  ships  engaged  in 
this  fishery  has  been  gradually  diminishing,  and  few,  if  any  ships  are 
now  sent  from  this  port  to  G^enland.  Of  late  years  Hull  has  become 
a  principal  steam-packet  station.  Ocean  steamers  *ply  regularly 
between  Hull  and  Newcastle,  Leith,  Aberdeen,  and  Yarmouth ;  also 
to  Antwerp,  Bremen,  Copenhagen,  Hambuxg,  Rotterdam,  and  St. 
Petersburg  (?).  River-packets  and  steam-tugs  ply  between  Hull  and 
Ghkinsborough,  Selby,  Goole,  York,  Barton,  New  Holland,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  Humber,  Thome,  and  Grimsby.  The  facilities  of 
communication  by  roads  and  water  are  numerous ;  and  the  town  is 
connected  by  railways  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Old  Dock,  formed  in  1775,  is  1703  feet  long,  254  feet  broad, 
and  23  feet  deep ;  the  wharfs  and  quays  cover  an  area  of  above  18 
acres.  The  entrance  by  the  Old  Dock  basin  is  211  feet  long  and  80 
feet  broad.  The  Humber  Dock,  at  the  we^t  part  of  the  town,  com- 
pleted in  1809,  is  914  feet  long,  342  feet  broad,  and  31  feet  deep  ;  the 
area  of  the  wharfs  exceeds  10  acres.  The  basin  by  which  it  opens  into 
the  Humber  is  434  feet  long  and  258  feet  broad.  The  Junction 
Dock,  completed  in  1829,  connects  the  Old  Dock  and  the  Humber 
Dock.  Its  length  is  645  feet>  breadth  407  feet ;  the  locks  are  120  feet 
long,  36  feet  broad,  and  25  feet  deep ;  the  draw-bridges  are  each  24 
feet  wide.  The  Railway  Dock  near  the  terminus  of  the  Hull  and 
Selby  railway,  and  the  Victoria  Dock  to  the  east  of  the  citadel  have 
been  recently  constructed.  The  Victoria  Dock  is  one  of  the  largest 
docks  in  the  town.  The  amount  of  customs  duties  received  at  the 
port  during  1851  was  353,6232^  10a  2d,  The  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  registered  at  the  port  of  Hull  on  the  31st  December  1853 
were  as  foUows : — Sailing-vessels,  228  under  50  tons,  tonnage  8223 ; 
above  50  tons,  223,  tonnage  48,438 :  steam-vessels,  12  under  50  tons, 
tonnage  291 ;  30  above  50  tons,  tonnage  7418.  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  during  1853  were : — Coast- 
wise, sailing-vessels,  inwards,  772,  tonnage  56,133;  outwards,  854, 
tonnage  73,847 :  steam-vessels,  inwards,  596,  tonnage  95,629 ;  out- 
wards, 608,  tonnage  97,698. 

The  ships  and  tonnage  (inclusive  of  both  sailing-  and  steam-vessels) 
employed  in  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade  of  the  port  of  Hull  for 
the  years  1851,  1852,  and  1853,  are  presented  in  the  following 
table : — 


* 

Inwards. 

Oatwards. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

8hipe. 

Tonnage. 

1851 
1852 
1853 

1185 
1087 
1107 

295,859 
285,957 
285,641 

1483 
1220 
1753 

212,709 
175,775 
269,212 

843 
758 
776 

235,781 
223,260 
217,411 

1081 

950 

1285 

173,363 
189,193 
190,591 

The  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  exported  from 
Hull  in  1851  was  10,126,42U ;  in  1852  it  was  9,894,2582L ;  in  1853  it 
was  10,788,7902. 

The  market-days  are  Tuesday  and  Friday :  annual  fairs  are  held 
on  the  second  Tuesday  in  April,  on  the  11th  of  October  for  horses, 
homed  cattle,  &c.,  and  on  the  following  day  for  toys,  pedlery,  &c 

{0<fmmunic(U%on  from  HvU  ;  PcnUamerUairy  Papers,) 

HUMBER.    [YoBKSHiBB.] 

HUNDSROCK.    [GBBMAinr.] 

HONPELD,    [Pulda.] 

HUNGARY.  This  name  has  been  used  sometimes  in  a  more 
general,  sometimes  in  a  more  limited  sensa  Under  the  denomination 
of  Hungarian  Hereditary  Dominions  were  comprehended  Hungary 
proper,  Slavonia,  Croatia,  Transylvania,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Militaiy 
Frontier.  The  kingdom  of  Hungary  united  under  the  same  civU 
government,  as  determined  after  the  peace  in  1815,  comprehended 
Hungary,  Slavonia,  and  Croatia,  to  tiie  last  of  whidi  the  circle  of 
Carlstadt  6^hich  previously  nuule  part  of  lUyria),  and  the  Hungarian 
Littorale,  Kiistenland,  or  sea-ooasty  were  annexed  in  1822.  After  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  1848-49,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  Banat . 
were  separated  from  Hungary :  the  KiistezUand  had  been  previously 
formed  into  a  distinct  district  The  kingdom,  within  its  present 
limits,  is  bounded  N.  b^  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Galicia;  £.  byTran^l- 
vania  and  the  Bukowme;  S.  by  Serbia  and  Slavonia;  and  W.  by 
Styria,  Lower  Austria,  and  Moravia.     It  extendi  from  16*  to  25*  S' 
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E.  long.,  and  fit>m  46*  to  49*  84'  N.  Ui.  The  kingdom  Ib  now  divided 
into  five  diBtricts,  which  are  named  from  the  chief  town  in  each,  and 
of  which  the  area  and  population,  according  to  ^e  lost  census,  are  as 
foUowB : — 


Districts. 

Area  in 
English  Square  Miles. 

Popnlation  in  1850-51. 

1 

>    Presbarg       •        •        • 

Kuchait  •        '        •    • 

Grosswsrdein 

Budii-IV?»th       .        .    . 

Oedenburff    .        . 

18,310 
15,210 
13,619 
18,522 
18,664 

1,612,203 
1,410,463 
1,459.119 
1,599,810 
1,782,656 

i               Total 

69,325 

7,864,262 

Hungary  is  on  all  sides  separated  from  its  neighbours  by  natural 
boundaries.  Ttom  Presburg  to  Skalitz  it  is  bounded  by  the  river 
March,  and  from  Skalitz,  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  which  run 
m  a  north-east  direction  to  Mount  Trojatska,  thence  eastward,  near 
the  frontier  of  Gkdicia,  and  afterwards  to  the  soul^-east  to  the  yicmii^ 
of  the  Buckowina  From  the  border  of  Transylvania  the  frontier 
runs,  with  many  great  bends,  first  to  the  west,  and  then  to  the  south, 
to  MaroB  near  Soborsin.  On  the  south,  from  Soborsin  to  its  junction 
with  the  Theiss  at  Szefl[edin  it  is  divided  from  the  Banat  by  ihe 
Maros,  and  thenoe  by  the  Theiss  to  its  junction  with  the  Danube, 
which  thenoe  separates  the  kingdom  from  Slavonia ;  and  from  Eesek 
to  the  Styrian  frontier  the  Drave  separates  it  from  Slavouia  and 
Croatia.  On  the  west  various  small  rivers  divide  Hungary  from  Styria 
and  lower  Austria. 

Surface^  Soil,  Climate. — ^The  surface,  hydrography,  &c.,  of  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary  are  noticed  generally  under  Austria,  Emfibj:  of. 
The  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  very  mountainous. 
The  Carpathians  on  the  north  and  east,  and  the  Alps  on  the  frontier 
south  of  the  Danube,  surround  almost  the  whole  kingdom  like  a 
girdle,  and  send  out  numerous  branches  which  cover  a  laige  part  of 
the  kingdom  with  elevations  varying  in  magnitude  and  character. 
These  heights  inclose  many  beautiful  valleys  drained  by  large  and 
small  rivers,  verdant  meadows,  rich  corn-fields,  and  gardens,  yield- 
ing a  varietur  of  excellent  fruit,  vineyards  many  leagues  in  extent, 
and  vast  forests.  The  Carpati^ans,  n^ch  begin  at  Presbuig  and 
sweep  round  the  north  and  east  frontier  of  Himgary  and  Transyl- 
vania, cover  all  the  country  between  the  48th  and  49th  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, and  are  divided  into  several  {proups,  distinguished  by  different 
names.  [Carpathian  MoUKTAiyBj  The  loftiest  summits  are  the 
Eisthal  (8100  Vienna  feet),  the  Lomnitz  (8188  feet),  the  Hundsdorff, 
Csabi,  Wysoka,  Mengsdorfer,  Hreben  (each  above  7600  feet),  and  the 
great  Kryvan  (according  to  Wahlenbuig,  7638,  and  to  Townson,  7818 
feet)  Of  the  numerous  valleys  inclosed  in  the  Carpathian  Moim- 
tains,  the  Waagthal  (Valley  of  the  Waag)  is  generally  considered  the 
most  beautiful,  but  there  are  numerous  others  perhaps  equally  pictur- 
esque ;  for  instance,  the  Mengsdorferthal,  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  grandeur  of  its  forms,  its  magnificent  views,  and  noble  waterfalls. 
In  the  Carpathians  and  in  other  mountains  there  are  inmmierable 
caverns,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  for  stalactites  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  and  in  others  are  found  the  fossil  remains  of  enormous  animals, 
the  gigantic  inhabitants  of  the  primitive  world.  But  while  the  north- 
em  and  eastern  part  of  the  kizigdom  is  covered  with  mountains,  the 
southern  and  central  portions  spread  out  into  vast  plains  and  sandy 
wastes ;  such  as  the  Jaszag  between  the  Danube,  and  the  Theiss,  the 
plains  of  Natron  east  of  the  Theiss,  and  much  of  the  country  border- 
ing on  the  Banat.  The  Banat  itself  is  physically  an  extension  of  the 
southern  part  of  Hungary,  but  as  mentioned  above  is  now  politically 
sepai'ated  from  it,  and  annexed  to  Serbia. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Hungary  lies  within  the  basin  of  the  Danube  ; 
into  which  all  the  numerous  rivers  flow,  except  the  Poprad,  which 
flows  in  a  northern  direction.  The  Theiss,  itself  a  branch  of  the 
Danube,  is  one  of  the  chief  rivers,  and  its  basin  may  be  considered  as 
forming  a  distinct  part  of  Hungary :  it  is  noticed  under  Austria, 
Empire  of,  under  which  article,  or  Danube,  the  lesser  rivers  are  also 
mentioned.  The  Drave,  the  Raab,  the  Leitha,  the  March,  the  Waag, 
the  Qran,  &c.  flow  directly  into  the  Danube.  The  Zagyva,  3ajo, 
Hemad,  Bodrog,  Koros,  Maros,  Temes,  &c  flow  into  the  Theiss.  Of 
the  lakes  the  most  considerable  are, — 1,  the  Platten-see  [Balaton],  46 
miles  long,  and  from  lees  than  1  to  9  miles  broad ;  2,  ^eusiedler-see, 
or  Ferto,  which  has  an  area  of  120  square  miles,  but  is  very  shallow, 
and  the  water  of  which  is  so  impregnated  with  salt  and  soda  as  to  be 
quite  unfit  for  use :  both  of  these  lakes  are  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country.  The  Palitseh  lake  is  14  miles  in  circumference,  and  both  it 
and  the  White  Lake,  also  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss,  are 
Btron^  imprsgnated  with  natrcm.  ThM-e  are  numerous  lakes  among 
the  Oarpatmaus  which  are  situated  from  4000  to  6300  feet  above  the 
.  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  Theiss,  Drave,  and 
other  rivers  are  extensive  marshes  which  cover  2000  square  miles. 
The  Hamag,  in  Oedenbuig,  is  a  quaking  bog,  18  miles  long  and  9 
miles  broad,  and  contains  some  small  lakes,  or  meres.  Jtis  over- 
grown with  reeds,  ruidies,  and  in  many  parts  with  low  busheef,  and 
has  some  Tittle  copses  of  alder  and  beech.    In  1813  a  canal  several 


milBB  in  length  was  dug  through  the  Hamag,  but  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  bv  inundations  in  the  same  year.  Msmy  canals  have  been 
made  in  different  tracts  of  Hungary,  partly  to  drain  the  marshes,  aad 
partly  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 

The  only  railways  in  Hungary  are  the  Vieima,  Presburg,  and  Pesth 
line,  which  connects  these  towns,  and  is  continued  eastward  from  Pesth 
to  Szolnok  with  an  extension,  not  yet  completed,  to  Debreczin,  and  a 
short  branch  southward  to  Felegyhaza.  Tnere  is  also  a  short  branch 
from  liie  Vienna  and  Glognita  railway  to  Oedenburg,  which  is  to  be 
continued  round  the  foot  of  the  Neusiedler-see  to  the  Danube. 

The  soil  of  Hungary  is  for  the  most  part  clayey  and  sandy.  The 
best  and  ridieet  mould  is  in  the  southern  part,  on  the  rivers  Koros, 
Theiss,  and  Danube  :  the  northern  part  is  in  general  clayey  and  often 
stony.  The  districts  next  the  Carpathians  are  the  most  barren.  The 
climate  varies  considerably.  In  the  counties  nearest  the  snow-covered 
mountains  it  is  so  cold,  and  the  winter  so  long,  that  the  snow  generally 
begins  in  September,  and  does  not  melt  till  May  or  even  Jane.  In 
the  southern  parts  the  air  is  warm,  and  the  winter  short;  and  the 
snow  seldom  lies  on  the  groimd  more  than  three  or  four  weeks.  Kot> 
withstanding  the  generally  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  climate  of 
Hungary,  it  is  said  to  be  on  the  whole  very  healthy,  and  that  dis- 
orders are  neither  bo  frequent  nor  so  fatal  as  in  the  nei^^bourhig 
countries. 

In  the  abimdance,  variety,  and  value  of  its  natural  productions 
Hungary  excels  almost  any  country  in  Europe.  Corn  ia  the  main  pro- 
duct of  Hungarian  agriculture,  but  in  the  north  there  is  not  sufficient 
for  home  consumption,  while  the' south  exports  to  Germany  and  Italy. 
Barley  and  rye  are  grown  in  the  north ;  oats  everywhere  in  great 
abundance ;  wheat,  millet,  and  maize  in  the  south.  Maize  is  Teiy 
extensively  cultivated.  Potatoes  are  now  cultivated  to  a  great  extent. 
Garden  vegetables  of  every  kind  are  of  good  quality  and  abundant 
More  mUlet  is  produced  than  is  require  for  home  consumption.  Fruit 
grows  everywhere,  even  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians.  There  are 
whole  forests  of  cherry,  plum,  and  chestnut-trees.  In  the  Bouti, 
lemon  and  orange-trees  blossom  the  whole  summer  in  the  opeo  air, 
and  the  fruit  ripens  perfectly  well  No  country  in  the  world,  France 
perhaps  excepted,  produces  such  ail  abundance  and  variety  of  'mea 
as  Hungary ;  and  with  respect  to  qualit;^^,  aroma,  and  general  excel- 
lence, the  wine  of  the  Hegyalla  district  is  renowned  throughout  the 
world  by  the  name  of  Tokay.  Timber  is  most  abundant,  there  being 
in  Hungarv  proper  9,000,000  acres  of  forests  of  oak,  beech,  lime,  birch, 
maple,  and  pines.  Tobacco  grows  everywhere,  except  in  a  few  of  the 
colder  counties,  and  is  neariy  as  good  and  cheap  as  t^e  American. 

The  productive  land  in  Hungary  (including  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and 
the  B^nat,  which  had  not  then  been  separated  from  it)  was  thus 
occupied  in  1846  :— Arable  land,  20,592,410  English  acres;  pasture, 
4,689,571  acres;  meadows  and  gardens,  4,609,131  acres;  tineyards, 
1,595,918  acres;  forests  and  woodlands,  15,900,970  acres.  The  grain 
grown  in  the  same  year  was,  in  EngUsh  quarters : — Wheat,  5,077,460 ; 
lye,  4,046,694;  barley,  4,775,911;  oats,  6,324,242;  and  maize,  3,394,283. 

Of  domestic  quadrupeds  the  homed  cattle  bred  on  the  loxuriant 
pastures  of  Hungary  are  some  of  the  finest  in  Europe ;  a  race  peculiar 
to  the  country,  of  a  grayish-white,  with  large  wide-spreading  horns, 
is  remarkable  for  size  and  beauty.  The  horses  are  small  and  weak, 
but  swift  and  hardy.  Of  sheep  the  number  is  estimated  at  above 
15,000,000.  Great  unprovements  have  been  made  in  the  breed  by  the 
importation  of  merinos  from  Spain.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  swine 
are  bred  in  the  forests.  The  markets  of  Debreczin  and  Oedenbuiv  are 
probably  the  largest  in  the  world  for  swine  and  lard.  Besides  four 
footed  game  of  fdl  kinds,  the  forests  are  the  retreat  of  bears  and  of 
hordes  of  wolves.  Domestic  poultry  of  every  kind  Is  extremely 
plentiful.  In  the  great  heath  of  Debreczin  there  are  millions  of  geese ; 
turkeys  are  seen  in  large  flocks,  and  vast  numbers  of  pigeons,  wud  and 
tame,  do  no  little  injury  to  the  com-fialds.  The  standing  waters, 
marshes,  and  lakes  are  full  of  wild-fowl,  especially  countless  flocks  of 
wild  geese  and  ducks.  Flocks  of  bustards,  often  to  the  number  of  40 
or  50,  are  seen  in  the  extensive  plains.  There  are  various  species  of 
birds  of  prey,  the  eagle,  the  vulture,  falcon,  &c. 

The  minend  treasures  of  Hungary  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  South 
America  in  miniature  :  Beudant,  Yon  Humboldt,  and  other  scientific 
travellers  have  noticed  the  striking  analogy  between  the  two  countries. 
It  has  metals  of  every  kind  except  tin ;  and  very  considerable  quan- 
tities are  annually  obtained  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron;  gold,  ailTer, 
antimony,  and  quicksilver  are  also  profitably  worked.  Hungary 
produces  likewise  a  great  variety  of  precious  stones,  such  as  amethyst, 
agate,  jaspar,  opal,  Hungarian  diamonds,  garnets,  ftc.  The  more  useful 
mineral  products  are  coals  and  salt,  of  which  very  large  quantities 
are  obtained.  The  country  abounds  in  mineral  springs ;  the  number 
is  said  to  be  about  800,  many  of  which  are  highly  celebrated,  and 
much  frequented  for  their  meaicinal  virtues. 

The  Hungarians  have  not  yet  attained  to  any  degree  of  eminence  in 
manufactiu^s.  But  the  inland  trade  of  the  kingdom  is  very  actire, 
and  the  foreign  commerce  of  great  importance.  The  exports  consist 
of  the  natural  produce  of  the  kingdom ;  the  imports  chiefly,  though 
not  entirely,  of  manufactures  (of  which  woollens,  cottons,  silks,  and 
linens  make  one-half  of  the  whole  imports),  and  some  foreign  luxuries. 
The  value  of  the  exports  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  the  imports  by 
about  a  third. 
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Divisions,  Towns,  Jbe. — Hux^gary  waa,  until  the  last  few  yeara, 
.  divided  into  four  ciroles,  which  were  subdivided  into  46  counties.  It 
is  now  divided  into  five  districts,  Fresbur^  Eaachau,  Grosswardein, 
Buda-Pesth,  and  Oedenburg,  whioh  are  subdivided  into  45  counties. 
The  circles  are  named  aft^  their  capitals :  of  these  Buda,  Oeden- 
BUBO,  and  Pbesbubo  are  noticed  under  their  titles;  Easchau  and 
GroaswardeiDy  with  some  of  the  other  more  important  towns  of 
Hungary,  we  notice  here.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  however,  in 
reference  to  the  population  here  given/ that  the  estimate  usually 
includes  what  are  odled  the  suburbs ;  but  these  often  really  corn- 
pride  the  neighbouring  villages  which  are  connected  with  the 
market-town. 

Grosswardein  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sebes  Eoros,  in 
47*  1'  N.  lat,  21*  64'  K  long. :  population,  with  the  suburbs,  about 
19,000.  The  town  itself  is  strongly  fortified.  The  chief  buildiogs 
are  the  cathedral  and  churches;  there  are  a  gymnasium,  a  royal 
academy,  and  national  and  other  schools. 

K(uchau,  or  Kassa^  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hcmad, 
in  48*  87'  N.  lat,  21*  17'  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  1060  feet  above 
the  leYek  of  the  sea;  with  the  suburbs  it  contains  above  20,000 
inhabitants.  It  contains  several  fine  buildings,  the  prindpfd  being 
the  Elisabeth'pfarrkirche,  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century,  and  much  the  finest  gothic  church  in  Hungary,  two  or  three 
other  ancient  churches,  a  court-house^  gymnasium,  theological  school, 
a  royal  academy  with  museum  and  extensive  library,  &c  A  small 
tributaiy  of  the  Hernad,  which  flows  through  the  town,  forms  in  the 
central  square  an  ialand,  upon  whioh  stands  a  statue  of  John 
Nepomak. 

AU  Arad,  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Maros,  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  kingdom,  population  with  suburbs  14,000,  is  a  busy 
commercial  town,  having  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  the  princip^ 
cattle-market  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  large  tobacco  manufactory.  It 
contains  a  gymnasium  and  other  schools,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
buhopria  Bacs,  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Bacs,  stands  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Danube,  160  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Bnda-Pesth,  and 
contains  3000  inhabitants  £uj<i,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
90  miles  Sw  from  Buda»  population  14,500,  contains  a  castle,  Boman 
Catholic,  Greek,  and  Protestaait  churches,  a  Jews'  synagogue,  several 
sehoola,  &a  The  market  for  swine  is  a  very  large  one.  £ars,  or 
Banch,  60  miles  S^  l^  W.  from  Buda^  is  situated  on  the  Gran,  which 
divides  it  into  Old  aiMl  New  Bars.  It  is  the  mart  of  a  rich  com  and 
firuit  district^  but  has  much  less  trade  than  formerly.  Bekes,  at  the 
confluenoe  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Koros  known  as  the  Black  and 
the  White  Koros,  population  15,000,  formerly  a  fortified  town,  has 
now  a  conaiderable  com  and  cattle  trade.  Beregh,  or  Beregkszasg,  the 
capital  of  Beregh  county.  Upper  Hungary,  is  a  town  of  little  conse- 
quence. Bihar,  8  miles  N.  from  Grosswardein,  population  8000,  is 
a  place  of  some  local  importance.    Ck)UOBN,    or  Konwm,    Ctaba, 

7  miles  &S.W.  from  Bekes,  is  noticeable  aa  the  largest  villsge  in 
Europe :  it  contains  28,000  inhabitants ;  Boman  Catholic  and .  other 
churuiea  and  schools ;  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  fruit» 
wine,  hemp,  flax,  and  cattle.  Csongrad,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Eoroa  with  the  Theiu,  is  a  well-built  and  was  once  an  imporatant 
town,  bat  baa  greatly  dedined.  Debbbozin.  Eblau.  FeUgyhasa, 
about  60  miles  S.E.  from  Buda-Pesth,  population  17,000,  has  extensive 
cattle,  oom,  and  fruit  markets,  and  a  laige  trade  in  wine.  PMvar, 
population  9000,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  is  the  first 
stopping-plaoe  below  Buda-Peeth  of  the  steamers  whioh  ply  on  the 
Danube  :  it  ia  only  noted  for  its  sturgeon-fishery.  FOkpkibohbn. 
Obak.  QUns,  12  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Oedenburg,  population  6000, 
is  almost  wholly  inhabited  by  Germans,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  old 
German  tribe  called  Hiencen.  The  town  is  famous  for  a  remarkable 
and  auoceasful  defence  made  agauist  the  forces  of  Sultan  Solyman  the 
Kagnifioent  in  1582 :  it  retains  now  little  of  its  ancient  fortifications 
beaidea  the  old  castle.  Some  silks  and  woollens  are  made  here.  It 
e(mtainB  Lutheran  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  gymnasiam,  and  an 
orphan  asylum.  JattrBereny,  on  both  sides  of  the  Zagya,  87  miles 
£.  fromJSudarPesth,  population  17,500,  has  markets  for  cattle,  horses, 
and  com.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  churches,  convents,  a 
gymnasium,  town-hall,  &c.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  marble 
obelisk  :  a  tomb  is  pointed  out  as  that  of  Attila.  Ketzksmet^  50  miles 
&  by  £.  from  Buda-Pesth,  population  42,000,  contains  several 
churches,  gymnasia  and  other  schools,  a  school  of  arts,  an  orphan 
asylum,  aa  hospital,  and  other  benevolent  institutions.  It  has  five 
yearly  markets :  its  cattle  market  is  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  The 
breeding  of  cattle  and  horses  is  largely  carried  on  in  ^e  district.  A 
great  deal  of  wine  is  made ;  there  are  extensive  soap  factories  and 
tanneries.    KremmiH,  an  important  mining  town,  lies  in  a  deep  valley, 

8  miles  W.  from  Neuaohl :  population,  6000<  It  contains  a  oastle, 
churches,  a  mining  hospital,  and  a  mint.  Smelting-works,  paper- 
millsy  and  vitriol,  vermilion,  and  earthenware  works  are  in  its  imme- 
diate vicini^.  Ifiskola,  at  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Dida- 
Gyor,  25  miles  N.E.  from  Erlau,  population  28,000,  contains  several 
churohee^  a  ^ynsgogue,  schools,  dec ;  has  a  large  trade  in  wine,  and  is 
the  market-town  of  a  mining  district  from  wUch  iron  of  fine  quality 
is  obtained.  Mohacs,  on  the  western  arm  of  the  Danube,  25  miles 
below  Biqa,  is  a  station  for  the  steamers.  It  contains  a  oastle,  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Fiinfkirchen.  several  churches. 


and  a  gymnasium.  NeuhUusd,  population  6500,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Keutra,  and  on  the  Pesth  and  Vienna  railway,  is  not  now  a  town 
of  much  consequence.  It  was  formerly  a  strongly-fortified  plaoe,  and 
noted  for  having  been  several  times  besieged  and  taken  both  by 
Christians  and  Turks.  No  traces  of  tiie  ancient  fortifications  remain. 
NeuscUz,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Peterwardein, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  population  20,000,  is 
a  modern  town,  having  been  founded  about  1700.  Owing  to  its 
convenient  situation  on  the  Danube  it  is  a  busy  and  flourishiog  place, 
but  contains  little  of  general  interest.  Neuaohl,  or  Beutterczebamya, 
population  6500,  or  with  the  suburbs  10,000,  on  the  right  hiinir  of  the 
Gran,  about  85  miles  N.  from  Buda-Pesth,  is  the  finest  town  of  the 
priacipal  mining  district  of  Hungary.  It  contains  a  bishop's  palace, 
a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  gymnasium,  smelting-houses,  and 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  Neutra,  or  Nyiirck,  population  about 
6000,  or  with  the  suburbs  20,000,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Neutra,  about  50  miles  E.N,E.  from  Presburg.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Hungary;  and  with  the  ancient  castle,  cathedral,  and 
bishop's  palace,  which  are  seated  on  a  rocky  eminence  overlooking 
the  river,  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  Nyir  £gyhaza,  80  milea 
N.  from  Debreczin,  population  about  16,000,  contains  Roman  CathoUc, 
Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  Greek  churches,  and  has  some  salt  and  soda 
works.  PaJcs,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  60  milw  S.  by  W. 
from  Buda,  population  9000,  contains  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
churches,  and  is  a  place  of  some  trade.  Baab,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  near  its  junction  with  the  Danube,  about 
45  xniles  S.S.E.  from  Presburg,  4>opulation  18,000,  is  a  steam-boat 
station  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  It  contains  a  cathedral, 
several  churches,  a  gymnasium  and  other  schools,  and  government 
tobacco  manufactories.  Bosenau,  on  the  Sajo,  is  a  mining  town, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  remarkably  fine  scenery :  population,  7000. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  contains  several  churches,  convents  and 
upper  and  popular  schools ;  and  carries  on  manufactures  of  linen  and 
woollen  cloths,  earthenware,  leather,  ^  Soros  PtUak,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bodrog,  35  miles  S.E.  from  Kaschau,  population  6000,  is 
the  seali  of  a  celebrated  Calvinistic  college.  Schemnilz,  or  Sdmeczb^ya, 
about  65  miles  N.  by  W.  from  BudarPesth,  the  chief  town  of  the 
mining  district,  is  situated  in  a  mountain  goige,  and  with  its  suburbs, 
or  rather  connected  villages,  contains  22,000  inhabitants.  Here  is  a 
noted  mining  academy.  StuJilw^iasenburg,  88  miles  S.W.  from  Buda- 
Pesth,  population  about  5000,  or  with  the  suburbs  20,000,  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  and  contains  a  few  fine  buildings ;  but  is  situated  in  a 
low  boggy  site,  and  is  an  ill-paved  and  di^  plaoe.  The  cattle- 
markets  are  very  large;  and  there  are  manufiMtures  of  leather, 
woollens^  &o.  Siathmar'NemetAi  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  and 
on  an  island  in  the  river  Szamos,  60  miles  E.N.E.  from  Debreczin : 
population,  15,000.  It  contains  a  cathedal,  a  Roman  Catholic 
collegiate  school,  and  three  or  four  ohurchesL  A  good  deal  of  wine 
is  made  in  the  vicinity.  Starvas,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Koros, 
33  miles  N.W.  from  Csaba,  population  14,000,  contains  two  or  three 
churches,  and  upper  and  popular  schools.  Szegtdin  occupies  a  low 
site  on  both  banks  of  the  Theiss,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Maros : 
population,  34,000.  The  old  town,  or  central  town,  in  which  are  the 
residences  of  the  merchants,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss ;  the 
new  town  is  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  is  connected  with  the  old 
town  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  There  are  several  churches,  convents, 
and  schools,  an  old  Turkish  fortress,  a  theatre,  town-house,  very 
large  market-place,  &a;  but  the  streets  are  ill  paved  and  lighted. 
Ssegedin  is  one  of  the  most  active  commercial  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
It  exports  wine  in  considerable  quantities,  com,  seed,  tallow,  &c. ; 
and  imports  manulisctured  goods  from  Vienna  and  various  German 
towns.  Its  manulaotures  are  woollen  goods,  leather,  soap,  and 
tobacco.  It  is  also  celebrated  for  the  eozistruotion  of  the  boats  and 
floating-miUs  employed  on  the  Hungarian  rivers.  SaeiUn,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Theiu,  85  miles  S.  from  Szegedin,  population 
14,000,  has  a  market  of  some  local  importance,  but  is  chiefly  noted  as 
the  soene  of  a  great  victory  gained  in  1696  by  Prince  Eugene  over 
the  Turks.  SBoUes,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Theiss,  40  miles  N. 
from  Szegedin,  is  another  market-town  of  local  importance  only. 
Ssolmok,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theisi,  40  miles  N.  from  Szentes,  is 
a  place  of  some  trade,  and  contains  12,000  inhabitants.  Tata,  w 
DoHs,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  18  miles  N.E.  from 
Comom,  population  9000,  contains  an  old  castle,  an  andent  church, 
and  a  resiidenoe  of  Count  Esterhazy,  where  is  a  celebrated  wine-tun, 
which  contains  84,700  English  gallons,  and  is  generally  filled  with 
fine  Hungarian  wine.  Thereisanopel,  Maria  Theresiensiadt,  or 
Szabadka,  about  27  miles  S.W.  from  Szegedin :  population,  with  the 
suburbs,  about  40,000.  The  public  buildings  are,  several  churches, 
convents,  upper  and  popular  schools,  a  town-haU,  and  extensive 
barracks.  There  are  manufactures  of  linen,  tobacco,  and  leather; 
and  large  markets  for  the  sale  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hides,  wool, 
and  grain.  TimoM,  80  miles  N.E.  from  Presburg,  population  7000, 
is  celebrated  for  a  large  and  well-filled  wine^n.  The  town  is  locally 
Imown  as  Little  Rome,  on  account  of  its  numerous  churches  and 
convents.  Vasarhdy.  the  name  of  two  hurge  straggling  towns :  ffold- 
MwhVasarhdy,  on  Lake  Hodos,  16  miles  N.E.  from  Szegedin, 
population  26,500 ;  and  SoniUh  VasarMy,  on  the  Toma,  population 
25,000.    In  both  towns  the  inhabitants  are  mainly  dependent  on  the 
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wine  and  tobacco  trades.  Waiizen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
21  miles  from  Buda-Pesth  by  the  Presburg  railway,  is  an  episcopal 
city  with  12,000  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  three  quarters— one 
occupied  by  Roman  Catholics,  another  by  Protestants,  and  the  third 
by  lUdtsen,  or  members  of  the  Greek  Church.  Waitzen  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Hungary,  and  contains  Roman  and  other  antiquarian 
remains.  The  chief  modem  building  is  the  cathedral  erected  in  1777, 
and  rendered  conspicuous  at  a  distance  by  its  lofty  dome.  Wetpriin, 
or  VetMprem,  also  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  is  about  27  miles  W.N.W. 
from  Stuhlweissenburg :  population,  9000.  The  bishop's  residence 
occupies  the  summit  of  a  steep  eminence,  once  the  site  of  one  of  the 
most  important  fortresses  in  Hungary.  A  minaret,  the  only  relic  left 
of  the  former  Turkish  possessors  of  the  town,  is  now  used  as  a 
watch-tower  against  fire.  Near  the  town  is  a  round  templar  or 
baptistery  church.  ZomboTf  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and 
on  the  Franzens  or  Bacser  Canal,  30  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Bacs: 
population,  with  the  suburbs,  21,0(J0.  It  hits  some  trade  in  com 
and  cattle,  and  manufactures  silk  goods. 

Oorftmment,  Ac, — The  Constitution  of  Hungary,  previous  to  the 
insurrection  of  1848,  was  called  a  limited  monarchy,  of  which  it  had 
indeed  all  ti^e  forms,  but  aristocracy  was  predominant.  The  diet  con- 
sisting of  the  Catholic  prelates,  the  magistrates,  the  representatives  of 
the  inferior  nobles,  and  the  represenbitives  of  the  towns  possessed 
considerable  power.  These  classes  called  themselves  the  nation,  and 
treated  the  peasantry  as  an  inferior  race,  whose  business  it  was  to  pay 
all  the  taxes  (the  nobles,  about  850,000  in  number,  being  exempt), 
and  to  bear  all  kinds  of  burdens.  After  the  suppression  of  the  revo- 
lutionaiy  movements,  the  government  was  placed  on  nearly  the  same 
footing  aa  in  other  provinces  of  Austria.  The  vassalage  of  the 
people  and  the  feudal  privileges  of  the  nobles,  which  were  abolished 
during  the  supremacy  of  the  popular  party,  have  not  however  been 
re-established. 

There  is  perhaps  no  country  of  the  same  extent  which  contains  such 
a  variety  of  nations  as  Huqgaiy.  The  Magyars,  or  proper  Hungarians, 
are  originally  an  Asiatic  people ;  there  are  also  Wallachians,  Arme- 
nians, Germans,  Italians,  Jews,  Servians,  and  a  medley  of  tribes 
distinguished  by  names  not  easily  accommodated  to  English  ortho- 
graphy or  English  pronunciation ;  Russniaks,  Slovaos,  Croats,  Wen- 
dians,  improperly  called  Vandals  (these  four  and  the  Servians  are  of 
Slavonian  origin).  The  inhabitants,  except  the  Jews,  are  all  Christians. 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  predominant;  but  Joseph  IL  estab- 
lished complete  toleration,  and  his  successors  went  much  feurther,  and 
placed  the  other  Christians  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Roman 
CatJiolics,  so  that  all  enjoy  by  law  equal  religious  liberty,  though  not 
perhaps  with  equal  security.  The  Roman  Catholics,  in  1846,  and 
consequently  before  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  numbered  6,086,280. 
The  members  of  the  Greek  Church  are  divided  into  United  (that  is, 
such  as  have  joined  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  are  often  blended  with 
them)  and  the  Not-united :  the  former  numbered  about  605,800, 
the  latter  725,700.  The  Protestants  were  returned  as — Lutherans 
220,400,  Calvinists  858,300,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  these 
numbers  are  much  under-stated.  Jews  are  returned  as  265,620.  The 
Roman  Catholic  have  three  archbishops  of  Colocza,  Erlau,  and  Gran, 
and  several  bishops.  The  United  Greeks  have  four  bishops.  The 
Not-united  Greeks  have  an  archbishop  and  bishops.  The  Protestants 
have  no  bishops,  but  are  goveroed  by  superintendents  and  synods. 

With  respect  to  education  Hungary  is  in  a  backward  state,  thouffh 
there  are  schools  in  every  parish.  The  public  provision  made  for  the 
education  of  the  people  (including  however  the  provinces  since  sepa- 
rated from  Hungary)  was  as  follows  in  1846 : — ^A  university  at  Pesth, 
8  schools  of  art,  21  lyceums,  28  grammar  schools,  17  schools  of 
philosophy,  95  gymnasia,  40  special,  and  12  general  sdiools — ^in  all  222 
upper  schools.  There  were  popular  schools  in  every  parish  or  district^ 
but  the  total  number  is  not  given.  The  higher  dasses  of  Hungarians 
are  highly  educated  and  polished  men,  and  in  general  remarkably  well 
versed  in  foreign  languages. 

HiUory. — The  oldest  known  inhabitants  of  the  countl^  were  the 
Pannonians.  In  the  year  877  the  Huns  established  a  power  here, 
which  was  vastly  increased  under  Attila,  but  was  overthrown  in  489 
by  the  Gtoths  and  Gepidse.  These  yielded  in  526  to  the  Lombards; 
and  when  the  latter  removed  to  Italy,  in  568,  the  Avari  entered,  who 
extended  their  dominion  to  Bavaria,  but  were  conquered  and  com- 
pelled to  embrace  Christianity  by  Charlemagne.  In  the  9th  century 
the  Magyars,  originally  a  people  from  centnd  Asia,  penetrated  into 
the  country,  and  conquered  it  in  ten  years.  Their  chiefs  divided  the 
country  among  them :  Arpad,  their  leader,  took  half  for  his  own  share ; 
the  remainder  was  divided  among  the  inferior  chiefs  and  their  fol- 
lowers, and  the  ancient  inhabitants  became  idavesL  Arpad's  grandson 
Geysa  embraced  the  Cluistian  religion,  and  his  son  Stephen,  the  last 
duke,  assumed  in  the  year  1000  the  title  of  king,  and  added  Transyl- 
vania to  the  kingdom.  Ladislaus  I.  and  Colomann  subdued  Slavonia 
and  Croatia,  and,  after  many  wars,  Dalmatia;  Bela  IL  obtained  Bosnia; 
Emerich,  Servia ;  and  Andrew  IL  and  his  son  Colomann,  Oalicia.  The 
family  of  Arpad  became  extinct  in  the  male  line  in  1801.  In  1310 
Charles,  brother  to  Louis  IX.  of  France,  was  crowned  king  of  Hun- 
gary, which  he  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  splendour.  Charles  having 
married  a  sister  of  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  Louis,  one  of  his  sons, 
succeeded  to  that  kingdom  in  1870.     This  prince,  who  is  called  Louis 


the  Great,  reigned  from  1842  to  1882,  and  his  united  kingdomi 
extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic.  On  his  death  Poland  and 
Hungary  were  again  separated,  and  internal  troubles  broke  oat 
Sigismund,  who  reigned  from  1386  to  1487,  lost  almost  all  the  annexed 
dominions ;  the  Turks  approached  the  frontiers,  and  took  part  in  all 
tiie  intestine  broils.  Under  Ladislaus  V.  and  YL  these  powerful 
enemies  were  successfully  resisted  by  the  brave  John  Hunyades,  whose 
s6n  Matthias  I.  was  made  king  in  1458.  He  proved  a  venr  able  and 
fortunate  monarch :  he  brought  under  his  dominion  Moldavia,  Wal- 
lachia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Lusatia,  and  great  part  of  Austria^  forming 
an  empire  of  256,000  square  miles  in  extent,  about  equal  to  the  present 
Austrian  empire.  After  his  death  in  1490  the  kingdom  fell  to  pieces; 
civil  commotions  and  bad  government  made  it  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Turks;  and  Louis  II.  lost  his  crown  and  life  in  thefatol  battle  of 
Mohacs,  which  so  weakened  the  Hungarians  that  they  were  unable  for 
160  years  to  froe  their  country  from  the  Mohammeduia.  Ferdinand  I. 
of  Austria,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  Louis,  being  raised  to  the 
throne,  the  strength  of  Austria  was  indeed  added  to  that  of  Hungary, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Ofen  and  the  finest  part  of  Hungary  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  were  not  expelled  till  1686.  This  wae 
partly  owing  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  house  of  Austria,  whose 
despotic  habits  and  religious  intolerance  were  most  distasteful  to  the 
Hungarian  nobles.  Hence  arose  continued  disputes,  and  frequent 
insurrections,  in  which  the  insuigents  even  went  so  far  on  some 
occasions  as  to  call  the  Turks  to  their  aid.  This  was  done  by  the 
celebrated  leader  Tekely,  who  with  his  allies  had  nearly  got  posMssion 
of  Vienna  in  1688,  which  was  chiefly  indebted  for  its  preservation  to  the 
Poles  under  John  Sobieski  The  treaty  of  Garlovits,  1699,  delivered 
Transylvania  and  Hungary  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  The  fatal  ciTil 
wars  and  insurrections  ceased  in  1711,  and  the  house  of  Austria  has 
since  remained  in  possession  of  the  oountxy. 

In  1848-49  however  the  Austrian  sovereignty  was  seriously 
imperilled.  For  some  years  a  powerful  national  party  had  been 
organised  and  an  active  opposition  maintained  in  the  diet^  chiefly 
under  Count  Szecheny,  while  patriotic  feelings  had  been  by  every 
possible  means  stimulated  throughout  the  country.  The  Austrian 
government  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  repress  the  movement^  and 
the  diet  of  1847-48  opened  with  more  of  hope  and  energy  than  ever 
on  the  part  of  the  national  party.  Louis  Kossuth,  the  avowed 
leader  of  the  more  advanced  liberals,  had  been  returned  as  repre- 
sentative for  the  county  of  Pesth.  The  Austrian  government 
appeared  inclined  to  conciliate  the  Hungarians,  and  l£e  emperor 
gained  great  popularity  by  opening  the  diet  by  a  speech  in  the 
Magyar  languaga  The  proceedings  of  the  diet  were  however  soon 
interrupted  by  news  of  the  sdccessful  revolution  in  Paris,  which 
created  intense  excitement,  and  was  speedily  followed  by  a  large 
increase  of  the  popular  demands.  The  empeior  yielded  to  most  of 
the  earlier  popular  requirements.  A  Hungarian  ministry  was  formed, 
and  various  liberal  measures  passed  the  diet  and  received  the  royal 
absent.  These  measures  formed  Hungary  and  Transylvania  into  one 
kingdom,  established  an  annual  diet  indissoluble  by  the  king,  very 
largely  extended  the  suffrage,  created  a  national  guard,  abolished  all 
feudal  privileges,  and  made  numerous  other  concessions  to  the  popular 
will  But  they  contained  in  them  the  germ  of  future  mischief  With 
the  intense  feeling  of  nationality  which  always  appears  to  render  the 
Magyar  blind  to  everything  but  the  dominance  of  the  Hungarian 
name  and  race,  proposals  had  been  made,  which,  if  fully  carried  oat, 
would  have  rendered  Croatia  and  Slavonia  subordinate  to  Hungary, 
and  the  use  of  the  Magyar  language  necessary  in  all  official 
cooamunicationB.  The  Croatians  and  Slavonians  assembled  and 
denounoed  the  measures  of  the  diet,  and  declared  their  determi- 
nation not  to  obey  ^e  orders  of  the  Hungarian  ministry ;  at  the 
same  time  they  demanded  from  the  emperor  that  Croatia, 
Dalmatia,  and  the  Slavonian  counties  [Serbia.]  should  be  united 
into  a  province,  with  a  diet  and  ministry  of  its  own.  From 
protests  and  votes,  they  soon  passed  to  action ;  an  army  was  formed, 
and  under  their  Ban,  Jellachich,  proceeded  to  invade  Hungary, 
whose  regiments  were  at  this  time  in  Italy.  The  Hungarian  people 
freely  supplied  money,  volunteers  offered  tiiemselves  abundantly,  the 
government  raised  troops,  and  found  excellent  commanders  in  the 
numerous  Polish  officers  who  proffered  their  services.  The  Emperor 
of  Austria  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  the  Croats  to  retire  to 
their  own  country ;  but  their  leader  had  good  reason  to  question  the 
sincerity  of  the  command,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  disobey  it.  The 
policy  of  the  emperor  was  to  play  off  the  races  against  eadh  other : 
dreading  the  strength  of  both,  he  wished  to  weaken  both.  As  soon 
as  he  felt  himself  strong  enough  he  threw  off  the  mask.  A  royal 
commissioner,  Count  Lembeig,  was  sent  with  orders  to  dissolve  the 
diet,  and  assume  the  direction  of  affiurs.  He  was  about  to  enter 
Pesth  for  this  purpose  when  the  populace,  excited  almost  to  frenzy 
by  the  speeches  of  their  leaders,  set  upon  him  as  he  was  crossing  the 
bridge  between  Buda  and  Pesth,  dragged  him  from  his  carriage,  and 
HflHaasinated  Imn.  From  this  time  aU  hope  of  reconciliation  may  be 
said  to  have  passed  away.  The  Hungarian  ministry  resigned  its 
functions,  and  a  Committee  of  Defence  was  established  to  cany  on 
the  government^  wi^  Kossuth  as  its  president  Their  military  pn> 
oeedmgs  met  on  the  whole  vrith  remarkable  succees.  On  the  abdi- 
cation of  Ferdinand,  the  Hungarian  diet  passed  a  resolution  refosiog 
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to  acknowledge  tiie  right  of  the  new  emperor  to  the  soTereiguty  of 
Hungary,  and  declaring  that  no  allegiance  was  due  to  Francis  Joseph 
until  crowned  with  the  consent  of  the  nation.  But  the  Austrian 
connctls  were  now  directed  by  men  of  firmer  resolves;  and  the 
reply  was  a  mamfSssto-  announcing  the  emperor^s  determination  to 
reduce  the  revolted  provinces  by  force  of  arms.  Windiachgratz 
marched  into  Hungaiy  at  the  head  of  a  laige  Austrian  army,  before 
which  the  Hungarian  forces  were  fain  to  retreat.  The  diet  now 
adopted  the  resolve  of  sending  a  deputation  to  the  Austrian  camp  to 
treat  for  peace.  The  deputation  headed  by  the  patriotic  Count  Ixiuis 
Batthyany  accordingly  went,  but  instead  of  treatmg,  WindisohgratE 
seized  them  as  traitors.  Buda-Pesth  was  occupied  by  the  Austrians 
(Jan.  3,  1849),  and  the  diet  removed  to  Debrecadn.  The  war  went  on 
with  varying  success,  but  dissension  broke  out  among  the  Hungarian 
leaders  both  in  the  council  and  the  camp.  Genwal  Gorgei,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  one  of  the  most  important  divisions  of  the 
patriotic  army,  openly  censured  the  proceedings  of  the  national  govern- 
ment in  addj^esses  to  his  troopa  The  chief  command  of  the  army  had 
been  given  to  a  Polish  genend,  Dembinsky,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  superior  Hungarian  officers,  a  majority  of  whom  refused  to  serve 
under  him.  Dembinsky  was  accordingly  deposed  by  a  council  of 
officers.  The  govenuneut  was  too  weak  or  too  infirm  of  purpose  to 
crush  this  insubordioation.  Kossuth  repaired  to  the  camp,  but 
instead  of  insisting  on  obedience  to  the  government^  he  succumbed  to 
the  dedsion  of  the  officers,  and  nominated  General  Tetter  as  commander 
in  the  place  of  Dembinsky.  Yetter  however  was  soon  made  to  give 
way  to  GorgeL  These  internal  disputes  were  paralysing  the  move- 
ments of  the  main  body,  and  might  have  been  fatal,  had  not  a  renewal 
of  strength  been  brought  by  the  courage  and  the  successes  of  the 
troops  commanded  by  Damyanica;  and  when  they  joined,  a  great 
battle  was  fought  at  Szolnok,  on  the  Theiss,  followed  by  othen  at 
Hatvao,  Becske,  and  Issaazeg,  in  which  the  Austrians  were  wholly 
defeated.  In  Northern  Transylvania  the  Hungarians,  under  the 
Polish  general  Bem,  met  with  brilliant  successes,  not  only  defeating 
the  Austrians  under  General  Liiders,  but  driving  out  also  the  Russian 
auxiliaries  under  Puckner.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  having  published 
the  outline  of  a  constitutional  charter  by  which  the  whole  Austrian 
empire  was  to  be  rendered  '  one  and  indivisible,'  and  Hungair  reduced 
consequently  to  a  mere  Austrian  province,  with  the  loss  of  all  its  long- 
cherished  and  peculiar  privileges,  Kossuth  proposed  to  the  diet  to 
declare  the  independence  of  Hungary.  His  proposition  was  carried 
at  once ;  and  on  the  next  day,  April  14th,  1849,  Hungary  was  declared 
to  be  an  independent  state,  and  Kossuth  was  chosen  to  be  president 
of  the  provisional  government,  which  was  to  conduct  affiurs  until  the 
future  form  of  government  should  be  decided  on. 

The  declaration  of  independence  was  received  with  disfavour  by 
the  Hungarian  officers,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  welcomed 
by  the  army  generally  or  the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  The  army  after  a  series  of  successes  advanced  to 
Boda,  which  after  a  short  siege  was  stormed  and  taken.  The  govern- 
ment, with  the  diet,  returned  to  the  ancient  capital  GK>rgei,  notwith- 
standing his  insubordination,  was  not  only  maintained  in  the  supreme 
command  of  the  army,  but  appointed  minister  of  war.  Availing 
himself  of  his  additional  power  he  removed  from  their  commands 
Dembinnky,  Guyon,  and  other  foreign  officers,  with  such  of  the  native 
officers  as  were  known  to  be  attached  to  the  government.  He  then 
pronounced  against  the  declaration  of  independence.  His  retention 
as  commander-in-chief  and  minister  of  war  was  of  course  incompatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  government.  Kossuth  wished  to 
remove  him,  but  shrunk  from  the  attempt.  Besembling  Lamartine 
in  the  extraordinary  power  which  his  eloquence  possessed  over  the 
popular  mind,  Kossuth  resembled  him  abo  in  infirmity  of  purpose. 
When  promptness  was  most  needed  he  hesitated.  When  decision  alone 
could  avert  ruin  he  wavered  He  did  so  now,  and  the  last  hope  of 
Hungarian  independence  vanished  It  may  indeed  be  doubted 
whether  the  utmost  energy  would  not  now  have  been  too  late.  For 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  on  the  plea  that  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence threatened  the  dismemberment  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
announced  his  intention  to  interfere.  A  powerful  Russian  army, 
commanded  by  Paskiewitsch,  crossed  the  Hungarian  frontier,  and 
formed  a  junction  with  the  Austrians  under  Haynau.  Detached 
bodies  of  Hungarian  troops  in  vain  attempted  to  check  their  progress ; 
and  the  main  body  slowly  retreated  towards  Arad,  leaving  the  capital 
open  to  Haynau,  who  took  possession  of  it.  The  Hungarian  army  now 
concentrated  in  fix>nt  of  And,  whither  the  government  had  removed, 
Haynau  quickly  followed,  and  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Theiss  near 
Szoreg,  after  a  hard  fought  battle  in  which  the  national  forces,  under 
Bem,  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  more  than  10,600  men. 

The  government  now  giving  way  to  despair  sought  to  open  separate 
negociations  with  the  Russian  commander;  these  proved  unavailing; 
and  they  then  offered  to  invest  GK>rgei  with  full  powers  to  treat  for 
peace.  These  he  refused  to  accept ;  and  eventually  they  resolved  to 
appoint  him  dictator.  Kossuth  thereupon  issued  a  proclamation, 
August  11th,  1849,  in  which  he  announced  his  own  resignation  of 
power  into  the  hands  of  GK>rgex,  and  the  investiture  of  the  latter 
with  dictatorial  authority.  Having  solemnly  *  before  God  and  the 
people '  charged  Gdrgei  to  do  his  best  to  save  the  national  existence, 
Koasnth  fled   into    Turkey.      Gorgei    immediately   concluded   the 
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negociation  he  had  already  commenced  with  the  Russian  commander, 
by  agreeing  as  governor  and  dictator  to  surrender  unconditionally. 
Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  August,  his  army  24,000  strong,  with 
150  guns,  laid  down  their  arms.  Gorge!  directed  the  officers  of  the 
various  garrisons  and  detachments  scattered  throughout  the  country 
also  to  surrender;  most  obeyed,  but  a  few  refused  Their  resistance 
was  of  course  unavailing,  and  the  war  was  virtually  at  an  end  A 
large  number  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  as  well  as  civilians  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  into  Turkey,  where  they  were  hospitably  received. 
Austria  and  Russia  made  a  united  demand  that  the  refugees  should 
be  given  up  to  Austria,  or  at  least  expelled  from  Turkey,  but  the 
Porte  nobly  refused  to  do  either,  notwithstanding  the  threats  of  the 
Northern  powers  to  use  force;  and  England  and  France  having 
announced  their  intention  to  support  the  Sultan's  determination  by 
sending  a  fleet,  if  necessary,  the  refugees  were  permitted  to  remain 
without  further  molestation. 

In  Hungary  the  suppression  of  the  revolution  was  followed  by  a 
aeries  of  trials  and  ex-cutiona,  attended  by  circumstances  of  extreme 
cruelty.  The  country  has  been  continued  under  military  rule,  until 
quite  recently.  All  the  national  privileges- have  been  abrogated,  and 
tiie  people  nave  been  subjected  to  a  succession  of  severe  coercive 
measures.  Almost  the  only  permanent  benefit  which  has  been 
secured  by  the  revolution  appears  to  be  the  abolition  of  the  feudal 
privileges  and  distinctions,  which  have  not  been  reimpoaed,  and  are 
not  likely  to  be,  as  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  government  to  restore 
the  power  of  the  nobles. 

HUNGERPORD,  BeAshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Hungerford,  in  situated  on  the  river 
Kennet,  in  51"  26'  N.  lat,  1'  31'  W.  long.,  distant  27  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Reading,  64  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London  by  road,  and  61 J  miles 
by  the  Great  Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Hunger- 
ford  was  2255  in  1861.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Berks  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Hungerford  Poor- Law  Union  con- 
tains 21  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  96,867  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  20,181. 

The  town  of  Hungerford  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  market-house.  The  streets  are  lighted  with 
gas  and  paved  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Independents.  Near  the 
church  is  the  Free  Grammar  school,  which  in  1851  had  64  scholars, 
of  whom  9  were  free.  The  annual  income  from  endowment  is  20^ 
and  a  house.  There  are  also  National  schools  and  a  savings  ban£. 
A  county  court  is  held  The  town  is  dependent  on  agriculture. 
The  market  is  on  Wednesday.  There  are  four  fairs  in  the  course  of 
the  year ;  two  of  them  are  sheep  fairs.  The  Kennet  is  not  navigable, 
but  the  town  possesses  water  communication  by  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
Canal.   The  river  fishery  is  strictly  preserved 

HUNS,  HUNNI,  the  name  given  by  historians  to  several  nomadic 
Scythian  tribes  which  devastated  the  Roman  empire  in  the  5  th 
century.  These  people  inhabited  the  plains  of  Tartary  near  the 
borders  of  the  Chinese  empire  for  several  centuries  before  our  era, 
and  were  known  to  the  Chinese  by  the  name  of  Hiong-nu,  and  also 
Han.  They  made  many  incursions  into  China,  and  it  was  to  put  a 
stop  to  them  that  the  Chinese  built  their  neat  wall,  about  two  cen- 
turies B.O.  In  aftertimes  they  became  divided  into  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Hun&  The  Northern  Huns,  defeated  by  the  Chinese  about 
A.D.  93,  emigrated  westward  as  far  as  the  Volga,  where  they  met  the 
Alanni,  or  Alani,  another  powerful  Scythian  tribe,  which  they  routed 
and  drove  beyond  the  Tanais,  or  Don.  The  Huns  then  encamped  in 
the  plains  between  the  Volga  and  the  Tanais,  and  as  far  south  as  the 
ridge  of  the  Caucasus,  where  they  remained  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies. Under  the  emperor  Valens  they  first  crossed  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus,  drove  before  them  the  Ostrogoths  and  ViaigoUis,  and  obliged 
the  latter  to  cross  the  Danube,  when  the  emperor  granted  them  lands 
in  Thrace.  The  Huns  were  joined  by  numerous  other  Scythian 
hordes,  and  were  looked  upon  with  equal  dread  by  the  Gk>thic  and 
Teutonic  nations  and  by  the  Romans.  Their  features  and  general 
appearance  are  described  by  the  Roman  historians  as  hideous  and 
repulsive,  and  their  manners  as  savage  in  the  extreme.  ('  Ammianus,' 
b.  81.)  The  Huns  being  now  on  Uie  frontiers  of  the  empire,  had 
frequent  wars  with  the  Romans,  and  their  incursions  were  dreadful 
though  not  lasting.  After  the  death  of  their  chief,  Attila,  the  various 
tribes  under  his  sway  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and,  being  attadced 
by  the  Gk>ths,  were  driven  back  beyond  the  Tanais.  Part  of  them 
settled  in,  Pannonia,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Hungary,  but 
the  present  Hungarians,  or  Magyars,  came  from  a  different  and  much 
later  immigration.  Under  Heraclius  many  of  the  Huns  embraced 
Christianity.  After  that  period  their  name  is  no  longer  mentioned 
in  history. 

HUNTINGDON,  the  capital  of  Huntingdonshire,  a  market-towc, 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  in  62^  21^  N.  lat., 
O"  11'  W.  lonjg.,  69  miles  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  by  the  Great 
Northern  railway.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  in 
1861  was  3882;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough  was  6219.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is 
mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliaments  The 
livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon  and  diocese  of  Ely. 
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Huntingdon  Poor-Law  Union  contains  83  pariahes  and  townahips,  with 
an  area  of  75,031  acrea,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  20,994. 

The  town  is  connected  with  the  Tillage  of  Qodmauchester  by  a 
causeway  across  the  meadows,  which  in  time  of  Qoods  are  overflowed 
by  the  Ouse.  In  this  causeway  are  three  bridges :  the  pnnoipaJ  one, 
over  the  main  channel  of  the  Ouse,  is  of  stone,  and  ancient;  it  has 
six  arches.  The  principal  street  extends  about  a  mile  north-west 
from  the  bridge  over  the  Ouse,  and  contains  many  respectable  houses ; 
it  is  lighted  with  gas  and  paved.  All  Saints  church,  rebuilt  in  1620, 
is  of  the  late  perpendicular  style,  but  is  much  mutilated.  St.  Hary|s 
oburch  has  a  fine  tower  in  the  perpendicular  style;  the  chanoel  is 
early  English.  There  are  places  of  worahip  for  Independents,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  Quakers.  The  market-place  is  tolerably  spacious; 
the  town-hall  is  a  good  brick  building,  containing  court-rooms  and  an 
assembly-room.  There  are  a  county  jail  and  house  of  correction,  and 
a  borough  jaiL  Among  the  old  structiures  must  be  named  Oliver 
Cromwell's  house,  which  is  still  designated  Cromwell  House.  The 
trade  of  the  town  is  principally  in  wool  and  com  :,the  market  is  on 
Saturday ;  fairs  are  held  on  the  Tuesday  before  Easter,  and  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  May.  Patent  bricks  and  tiles  are  manufactured. 
There  are  a  small  theatre,  an  old  bath  in  a  neglected  state,  and  a  race- 
course ;  the  races  are  in  the  beginning  of  August.  The  town  haa  an 
infirmary  and  dispensary,  a  savings  bank,  a  literary  institution  with  a 
museum  and  library,  a  county  library,  National  and  British  schools, 
Walden*s  Charity  school  for  boys,  Fishbome's  Charity  school  for  girU, 
a  Qirls  school  of  Industry,  and  an  Infant  school  The  Grammar 
school,  founded  about  A.S.  1200  by  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  after- 
wards king  of  Scotland,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  100^.  a 
year,  with  a  house  for  the  master.  It  possesses  two  exhibitions  for 
the  Cambridge  University.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  67. 
At  this  school  OUver  Cromwell  received  part  of  his  education.  The 
Grammar  school  is  attached  to  St.  John's  hospital,  the  master  of 
which  is  patron  of  the  school  The  County  school  for  boys  is  Sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions. 

Huntingdon  is  on  the  Ermine-street,  and  stands  near  the  site  of  a 
Boman  station.  In  the  year  917  Edward  the  Elder  built^  or  rebuilt, 
a  castle  at  Huntingdon,  of  which  traces  of  the  outworks  yet  remain. 
In  1645  the  king's  forces  entered  Huntingdon  after  a  short  resistance, 
and  plundered  it.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  one  of  our  sAcient  chro- 
niclers, and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were  bom  in  this  town. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England,  situated 
between  5^  8'  and  52'*  36'  N.  Ut,  0'  3'  E.  and  0**  30'  W.  long.  It  is 
bounded  N.  and  N.W.  by  Northamptonshire,  S.W.  by  Bedfordshire, 
and  on  all  other  sides  by  Cambridgeshire.  The  area  of  the  county  is 
230,865  statute  acres,  or  361  square  miles.  ^The  population  of  the 
coimty  was  64,183  in  1851.  It  is  in  size  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
Eoglish  counties,  only  Middlesex  and  Rutland  being  less. 

Swfcux,  Hydrography^  and  CoTnmtmications, — Huntingdonshire  has 
no  hiw  hills.  An  elevated  ridge  enters  the  county  firom  the  south, 
near  Potton  in  Bedfordshire,  and  runs  northward  till  it  subaides  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ouse  near  Huntingdon.  Another  elevated  tract 
runs  west  &om  the  border  of  Cambridgeshire  to  Huntingdon,  and 
from  thence  turns  north-west  to  the  valley  of  the  Nene  at  Wanaford, 
west  of  Peterborough :  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  this  ridge  the 
county  is  comprehended  in  the  great  fen  district  of  the  lower  Ouse, 
Nene,  and  Welland. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ouse  and  the  Nene,  with  their  respec- 
tive tributariea  The  Oute  touches  the  border  of  the  cotmty  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  aboye  St  Neots,  and  flows  past  that  town  along 
the  border  to  the  junction  of  a  stream  from  tiie  neighbourhood  of 
Higham  Ferrers  (Northamptonshire);  after  which  it  flows  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  Huntingdon ;  thence  in  an  easterly  direction 
to  Holywell,  on  the  border  of  the  county  below  St.  Ives;  and  from 
thence  along  the  border  of  the  county  to  Earith,  where  it  enters 
Cambridgeshire  :  its  whole  length  within  the  county  or  on  the  border 
is  23  miles,  all  navigable.  There  are  several  feeders  of  the  Ouse,  which 
are  all  small 

The  Nene  runs  along  the  border,  and  has  no  part  of  its  course  within 
the  county.  It  first  touches  the  coimty  at  Elton,  below  Oondle,  whence 
it  flows  northward  to  "Wanaford ;  it  iJhen  turns  eastward  to  Standground 
Sluice,  a  little  below  Peterborough,  where  it  leaves  the  county.  The  old 
channel  of  the  river  is  only  in  parts  made  use  of  for  the  navigation. 
The  Forty-Foot  Drain,  or  Yermuiden's  Drain,  is  a  navigable  cut  from 
the  Old  Nene^  near  Ramsey,  to  the  Old  Bedford  River  in  Cambridge- 
shire, which  belongs  to  the  system  of  the  Ouse. 

The  'Meres,'  Ramsey,  and  Ugg,are  large  pools  or  lakea  Whittlesea 
Mere  was  the  laigest  of  this  class  of  lakes,  covering  an  area  of  several 
square  miles,  aiSbrding  excellent  sailing  and  fishing,  and  much  fre- 
quented in  the  summer  by  parties  of  pleasure.  It  has  recently  been 
drained  and  reclaimed  for  cultivation.  [Bsdfobd  Level.]  Ramsey 
Mere  and  Ugg  Mere  are  visited  by  abundance  of  aquatic  wild-fowl 
A  considerable  part  of  the  county  is  destitute  of  springs^  and  is 
supplied  with  water  from  ponda 

The  high  north  road  to  Edinburgh  enters  this  county  on  the  south- 
east^ side  between  Caxton  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdon ;  and 
passing  through  Huntingdon,  Stilton,  and  Norman  Cross,  quits  the 
county  on  the  north-west  side.  Another  road  from  London,  which 
passes  through  Bamet  and  Baldock,  unites  with  the  high  north  road 


at  Alconbury  Hill,  between  Huntingdon  and  Stilton.  The  Lincoln 
road  turns  off  from  the  high  north  road  at  Norman  Cross,  and  rum 
by  Peterborough  into  Lincolnshira  A  road  which  branches  off  from 
the  north  road  through  Baldock,  on  the  border  of  the  county,  paaies 
through  Eimbolton,  where  one  branch  leads  to  Leicester,  and  another 
to  Nottingham.  There  are  roads  from  Huntingdon  to  St  Neota, 
Cambridge,  Ramsey,  and  other  places.  The  Great  Northem  railway 
enters  the  county  near  St  Neots,  and  proceeds  through  it  put 
Huntingdon,  in  a  northem  direction  to  Peterborough;  its  whole 
length  in  Huntingdonshire  being  about  25  miles.  The  Oambrid^ 
St.  Ives,  and  Huntingdon  railway  runs  from  the  Great  Northem 
railway  at  Huntiugdon  to  the  Eastern  Counties  line  at  Cambridge. 
A  branch  from  this  line  runs  from  St.  Ives  north-eastYrard  to  MarcL 

Qtological  Ghouraater, — ^Huntingdonshire  belongs  to  the  oolite  system. 
The  south-eastern  part  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  iron-sand, 
which  rises  into  low  hills  in  Huntingdonshire.  The  rest  of  theeonntj, 
excepting  the  Fens,  and  perhaps  a  narrow  strip  on  the  westen  side  of 
the  county,  is  occupied  by  the  Oxford  clay,  which  forms  the  separatioD 
between  the  middle  and  lower  assemblage  of  oolitea  The  thidmeK 
of  this  formation  is  probably  from  500  to  700  feet :  its  position  is 
nearly  horizontal  On  the  souUi-eastem  border  of  the  county  is  aome 
greensand.  The  hills  on  the  confines  of  Huntingdonshire  and 
Northamptonshire  which  overhang  the  valley  of  the  Nene  are  of  the 
stonebrash,  or  forest  marble. 

OlimaUt  Soil^  Agriadture. — The  climate  of  Huntingdonshire  pto^ 
takes  of  that  of  the  inland  countie&  The  low  and  flat  i&tricta,  which 
are  mostly  drained  fens,  are  subject  to  fogs^  and  not  so  healthy  as  the 
higher  parts;  but  when  well  drained  and  cultivated,  they  become 
more  heialthy.  Only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Buifaoe  of  the  county 
is  unproductiva  The  soil  varies  considerably,  and  may  be  said  to  1m 
in  patches  of  gravel,  sand,  and  day,  intermixed  with  muddy  aliuTial 
vegetable  earUi,  .wherever  the  level  of  the  surface  is  lowest,  and  the 
waters  have  formerly  flowed  over  it,  or  stagnated  upon  it  Peat  is 
foimd  in  many  spots  and  dug  out  for  fuel  The  clay  predominates 
generally. 

Although  water  abounds,  there  are  not  many  springs,  but  the  inhsr 
bltants  are  supplied  from  ponds,  rivers,  and  weUa.  The  farms  an 
mostly  of  considerable  extent  Wheats  barley,  oats,  beans^  rape,  and 
clover  are  largely  raised.  Mustard  seed  is  grown  to  some  extent  in 
this  county.  On  the  borders  of  the  Ouse  and  Nene  are  some  very  rich 
meadows. 

A  great  part  of  the  county  is  in  pasture.  The  county  of  Huntingdon 
is  rather  bare  of  trees.  In  the  marshy  parts  willows  grow  rapidly, 
and  are  profitable.  Horses  are  invariably  used  for  the  plough.  The 
cows  kept  for  the  dairy  are  mostly  of  the  Yorkshire  or  Durham 
breed  of  short-horns.  The  sheep  are  mostly  of  the  Leicester  breed. 
The  hogs  are  of  the  Berkshire  or  Leioestershire  Ixeeds,  with  variooa 
crosses. 

Divinom,  Tawnt,  dec. — The  county  of  Huntingdon  is  divided  into 
four  hundreds  as  follows: — Norman  Cross»  nortii;  Hurstingstone, 
east ;  Leightonstone,  west ;  Toseland,  south.  There  is  one  parUamen- 
tary  borough,  and  county  and  market-town,  HuktinodoK,  indading 
the  municipal  boroughs  of  Huntingdon  and  Godmanchester ;  and  four 
other  market-towns,  Kimbolton,  Bambbt,  St.  Iyes,  and  St  NEon. 
Kimbolton  we  describe  here,  the  others  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  titles. 

KimhoUon,  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  county,  11  miles  W.  by  S* 
from  Huntingdon,  and  63  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London :  population 
of  the  parish  1653.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  but  is  amall  and 
unimportant.  The  church  has  a  tower  at  the  west  end  suimoonted 
with  a  lofty  spire;  it  contains  some  fine  specimens  of  carved  wood. 
The  Moravians,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of 
worship.  The  Grammar  and  Agricultural  school,  founded  in  1600, 
had  14  grammar  scholars^,  and  18  agricultural  scholars  in  1852;  a 
Boys  school  and  an  Infant  school  are  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester. Eimbolton  Castle,  an  ancient  stone  building,  the  seat  of  the 
Montagues,  dukes  of  Manchester,  was  th^  residence  of  Catiierine  of 
Aragon,  first  wife  of  Henry  VIIL,  after  her  divorce :  it  has  since 
undergone  many  alterations.  Some  lace  is  made  in  Kimbolton.  The 
market  is  on  Friday,  and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages,  with  their 
parish  popuhition  in  1851,  and  a  few  other  partioulars : — 
^  Alconbury,  5\  miles  N.N.W.  from  Huntingdon,  population  967,  is 
situated  on  Uie  line  of  the  Ermine-street;  the  church,  which  is  chiefly 
in  the  early  English  style,  consists  of  a  chancel  and  nave^  with  clere- 
story and  aisles,  and  has  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  surmounted  with  a 
spire.  There  are  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  National 
schools.  Brampton,  2  nules  S.W.  from  Huntingdon,  population  1281^ 
is  situated  on  the  river  Ouse ;  the  church  is  a  handsome  edifice,  partly 
perpendicular,  the  chancel  is  decorated,  the  tower  at  the  west  end  is 
of  the  17th  century.  Buckden,  4  miles  S.W.  from  Huntingdon,  popu- 
lation 1172 ;  the  church  is  a  fine  specimen  of  perpendicular  architec- 
ture ;  the  tower  at  the  west  end  is  surmounted  with  a  handsome  apire. 
Near  the  church  are  the  remains  of  the  Bishop's  Palace.  The  chief 
part  of  the  edifice  was  erected  about  1480,  by  Bishop  Rotheriuun. 
The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of  worship.  Tbtm 
are  Endowed,  National,  and  Infant  schools.  Some  fine  residences  for 
families  are  in  the  vicinity.      Elton,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  rirer 
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Keno,  20  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Huntingdon :  popnlation,  878.  The 
efaarch  has  a  fine  tower,  in  the  perpendiotdar  style.  The.naTe  and 
chanoel  are  of  the  decorated  style.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a 
chapel,  aad  there  are  WooUe/s  Endowed  school  for  boys,  a  sohool  for 
girls,  and  an  hospital  for  aged  widows.  Syneabfiryy  9  miles  8.  by  W. 
from  Hiantiiigdon,  population  12S3,  is  an  ancient  village  close  to  the 
town  of  SI  Neots.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles, 
with  dereatoryi  and  a  tower  on  the  south  side  of  the  chanoeL  The 
Rree  school  for  boys  and  girls  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  William  Palmer, 
rector  of  the  parisL  FenstarUonf  5  miles  E.S.R  from  Huntingdon, 
popolatioii  1070 ;  the  church  consists  of  chanoel,  nave  with  clerestoiy, 
and  aialea ;  a  tower  with  a  broach  spire  is  at  the  west  end.  There  is 
a  magmfioent  east  window  of  seven  lights,  17  feet  wide.  There  are 
two  ohapela  for  Baptists;  National  and  Britiah  schools,  an  Infant 
sdiool,  snd  a  Free  school  Great  Otdding,  12  miles  N.W.  from  Hunt- 
ingdon :  x>opulation,  563.  The  church  is  chiefly  early  English.  There 
are  ohapeLs  for  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  a  public 
school,  ohiefly  supported  by  Earl  FitzwiUiam.  Godmanchetter,  popu- 
lation of  the  municipal  borough  2887,  a  suburb  of  Huntingdon, 
forma  a  part  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Huntingdon.  The 
church  has  a  tower  -and  spire  of  good  outline,  built  in  1625 ;  some 
parts  of  the  church  are  late  perpendicular.  The  Baptists  and  Inde- 
pendents have  places  of  worship.  There  are  a  Grammar  school  for  boys, 
founded  in  1561,  which  had  86  scholars  in  1852,  a  school  of  Industry 
for  girls,  and  an  Infant  school.  (}odmanohester  was  for  many  centuries 
famed  for  the  goodness  of  its  husbandly.  It  appears  to  be  the  site  of 
the  Roman  Duroliponte,  or  Durolipons.  Holywdl,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Ouse^  which  here  divides  the  county  from  Cambridgeshire, 
7  miles  JS.  1^  S.  from  Huntingdon,  population  915 ;  is  named  fVom  a 
well  at  the  foot  of  the  hlU  on  which  the  church  stands,  to  which 
numerotui  devotees  in  former  times  resorted.  The  church  is  chiefly 
early  Eng;l]8h ;  the  tower,  at  the  west  end,  is  decorated,  the  west  side 
has  a  fine  perpendicular  doorway.  Sawtry,  9^  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Huntingdon,  is  in  the  parishes  of  Sawtry  All  Saints,  and  Sawtiy  St. 
Andrew,  and  the  eztrti-parodual  district  of  Sawtry  St.  Judith,  their 
populations  being  respectively  698,  420,  and  280.  All  Scunts  church 
is  chiefly  in  the  early  English  style,  with  a  low  spire  at  the  west  end, 
but  has  undergone  many  alterations.  In  the  church  is  a  good  sepul- 
chral brass  of  a  knight  and  lady,  of  the  date  of  1404.  St.  Andrew's 
church  oonsists  of  a  diancel,  a  nave  with  south  porch,  and  a  tower ; 
some  portions  are  early  English.  There  are  here  a  chapel  for  Wes- 
leyan MethodiBts,  and  National  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  Somenham, 
9  miles  E.N.E.  from  Huntingdon:  population,  1653.  The  church 
consists  of  chancel,  nave  with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  a  tower  at  the 
west  end*  The  chancel  is  early  English,  the  tower  is  of  the  early 
decorated  style.  The  streets  are  paved,  the  oost  being  defrayed  from 
an  endowment  left  for  that  purpose.  The  Baptists  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  is  an  endowed  National 
sehooL  Fairs  are  held  in  June  and  November.  Standffround  is  on 
the  Nene,  19  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Huntingdon,  and  one  mile  and  a 
quarter  from  Peterborough  :  population,  1762.  The  church,  which 
has  a  tower  and  lofty  spire,  is  a  fine  building  in  the  decorated  style ; 
tiie  soutii  doorway  is  early  English.  Th^re  are  a  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist chapel,  and  a  National  school.  StiUon,  formerly  a  market-town, 
is  on  the  high  north  road,  18  miles  N.N.W.  from  Huntingdon :  popu- 
lation, 803.  The  Stilton  cheese  takes  its  name  from  this  village,  but 
very  little  of  it  is  now  made  here  or  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
ehiui^  is  chiefly  of  the  perpendicular  Btjie.  There  are  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapel  and  a  National  school  Warboys,  7  miles  N.E.  £rom 
Huntingdon :  population,  1996.  The  church  is  a  spacious  edifice,  of 
various  dates.  The  tower  is  a  very  fine  early  English  one ;  and  in 
the  church  is  a  handsome  font  of  the  same  ^riod.  There  are 
National^  British,  and  Infant  schools.  Yaxley,  once  a  market-town, 
is  on  the  right  of  the  high  north  road,  15^  miles  N.N.W.  fron  Hunt- 
ingdon :  population,  1445.  The  village  is  small,  and  irregularly  laid 
out,  but  the  houses  are'  neatly  built,  and  the  situation,  on  a  fipe  gra- 
velly eminence,  is  good.  The  church  is  a  spacious  cruciform  edifice, 
oftheperpendiculu:  and  decorated  style;  it  has  a  tower  and  fine 
crocketed  spire  with  pinnacles  and  flying  buttresses.  The  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Unitarians  have  places  of  Worship ;  and 
there  is  an  Endowed  school.  Taxley  is  called  Takesle  in  Domesday 
Book. 

IHviaioni  for  ScclmaaHcal  and  Legal  Purposes. — Huntingdonshire 
is  in  the  diocese  of  Ely,  and  it  constitutes  an  archdeaconxy.  The 
county  is  included  in  the  Norfolk  circuit ;  the  assises  and  quarter- 
sessions  are  hdd  at  Huntingdon,  where  is  the  county  jail  Hunting- 
donshire and  Cambridgeshire  form  but  one  shrievalty.  By  the  Poor- 
Law  Commissioners  Huntingdonshire  is  divided  into  three  Unions — 
Huntingdon,  St.  Ives,  and  St.  Neots.  These  Unions  contain  87 
pariahesi,  with  an  area  of  202,362  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
60,085.  County  courts  are  held  at  Huntingdon  and  St.  Neots.  The 
county  returns  two  members  to  Parliament,  and  two  members  are 
returned  for  the  borough  of  Huntingdon. 

Hitt<yry  and  AfUiqv4ties.-^Two  Boman  stations  are  considered  to 
have  been  in  this  county — Durolipons,  or  Duroliponte,  near  Godman- 
chester ;  and  Durobrivse,  at  Water  Newton,  on  the  Huntmgdonshire 
nde  of  the  river  Nene.  Stone-coffins,  coins,  fragments  of  Boman 
pottery,  a  small  urn,  and  other  Boman  remains,  have  been  dug  up 


at  various  places  in  the  county.  Of  ancient  roads,  the  Boman  Ermine- 
street  crossed  the  county,  from  south-by-east  to  north-by-wesfc,  through 
Durolipons  and  Durobrivas,  and  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  present  north 
road  through  Boyston.  The  Via  Devana  crossed  the  county,  passing 
f^m  near  Cambridge  by  Durolipons  to  Bates,  or  Leicester. 

In  the  earlier  nart  of  the  Saxon  period  this  county  was  included  in 
the  kingdom  of  tne  Eastern  Angles,  and  is  said  to  have  been  even  then 
called  Huntedunescyre,  or  Huntwdunescyre :  it  was  subsequently 
annexed  to  Merda^  and  shared  the  fate  of  that  kingdom.  Waltheof, 
son  of  Siward,  an  Anglo-Saxon  noble  who  held  the  earldom  or  county 
and  most  of  the  land  in  it,  having  married  Judith,  William  the  Con- 
queror's niece,  was  made  by  that  monarch  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  He 
was  afterwards  beheaded  by  the  Conqueror^s  order.  The  earldom  of 
Huntingdon  was  successively  conferred  on  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  and 
David,  prince  (afterwards  king)  of  Scotland,  who  married  Maud,  or 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Waltheof.  The  earldom  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  a  branch  of  the  Hastings  fiunily. 

There  were  anciently  two  abbeys  in  the  county ;  one  at  Bamsey, 
and  one  of  the  Cistercian  order  at  Sawtry  St.  Judith.  There  are  no 
remains  of  the  buildings.  At  Stoneleigh  was  a  small  priory  of 
Augustine  canons,  and  a  Benedictine  nunnery  on  the  site  of  Hinchin- 
brook  House. 

Of  the  churches,  Woodstone  had  in  the  tower,  before  its  recent 
re-erection,  some  portions  of  Anglo-Saxon  architecture.  Alwalton, 
Bury,  Conington,  Fletton,  Hartford,  and  Bamsey  have  some  portions 
of  Norman  architecture.  The  tower  of  Chesterton  church  is  a  good 
specimen  of  early  English,  with  a  fine  spire.  Upton,  Leighton, 
Bromswold,  and  Wootton  churches  have  also  some  fine  portions  of 
eariy  English  architecture.  Elton  church  1b  partly  of  the  decorated 
style ;  and  St.  Neots  is  a  fine  example  of  the  perpendicular. 

In  the  civU  wars  of  Charles  I.  Huntingdon  was  plundered  in  1645 
bv  the  Boyalists  under  the  king's  own  command.  In  1616  the  Earl 
oi  Holland  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  with  100  horse  wero  beset 
in  St  Neots.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  forced  lus  way  through  the 
Parliamentary  soldiers,  but  the  Earl  of  Holland  surrendered  without 
resistance. 

StaiiHics. — ^Aocording  to  the  Betums  of  the  Census,  taken  in  1851« 
it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  the  county  196  places  of  worship, 
of  which  96  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  46  to  Metiiodists, 
80  to  Baptists,  and  7  to  Independents.  The  tota)  number  of  sittings 
provided  was  45,028.  The  number  of  Sunday  schools  was  180,  of 
which  77  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  25  to  Methodists,  19  to 
Baptists,  and  8  to  Independents.  The  number  of  Sunday  scholars 
was  9444.  The  total  number  of  Day  schools  in  the  counly  in  1851 
was  280,  of  which  95  were  public  schools  with  6631  scholars,  and  185 
were  private  schools  with  2552  scholars.  There  were  4  evening 
schools  for  adults  in  the  county,  with  60  pupils.  Of  literary  and 
scientific  institutions  there  were  8  in  the  county  with  242  members, 
and  with  1986  volumes  in  the  libraries  belonging  to  them.  In  1852 
there  was  1  savings  bank  in  the  county  at  Huntingdon.  The  amount 
owing  to  depositors  on  November  20th  1852  was  64,0672. 17«.  Id 

HUNTLY,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  a  burgh  of  barony  and  market- 
town  in  the  parish  of  Huntiy,  is  situated  in  57**  27'  N.  lat,  2^  48' 
W.  long.,  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Bogie  and  Doveran,  and  on 
the  road  between  Aberdeen  and  Elgin,  distant  about  40  miles  N.W. 
from  Aberdeen.    The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  8181. 

The  town  is  clean,  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  streets  are  gene- 
rally well  built.  The  principal  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  form  at  the  point  of  intersection  a  market-place.  An  ancient 
bridge  crosses  the  Doveran,  and  a  modem  one  the  Bogie.  Besides  the 
parish  church  there  are  chapels  for  Free  Church  and  United  Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians,  Independents,  and  Boman  Catholics.  In  the 
neighbournood  are  the  ruins  of  Huntiy  Castie,  destroyed  in  1594 ; 
near  which  is  the  modern  mansion,  Huntiy  Lodge,  the  seat  of  the 
Drdce  of  Bichmond. 

HUNTSVILLE.    [Alabama.] 

HUBDWAB.    [Hindustan.] 

HUBIEL.    [Allibb.] 

HUBLET.    [Bebeshibe.] 

HUEON,  LA]KE  and  DISTBICT.    [Canada.] 

HUBBAB,  called  also  HABB AB  and  ADHARI,  is  a  oountty  with 
a  liu^e  commercial  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Africa,  and  situated  between  Ankober,  the  capital  of  Shoa,  and  the 
harbour  of  Burburah. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  the  natives  of  the  adjacent  countries, 
the  town  is  so  laige  that  it  takes  two  hours  to  go  round  it  at  a  quick 
pace.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  stone  and  mud,  which  is  about 
12  feet  high  and  3  feet  thick,  and  kept  in  good  repair.  There  are 
5  gates.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of  stone  and  whitewashed, 
wil^  flat  roofs.  There  are  however  some  few  huts  resembling  those 
in  Shoa.  The  emir  and  the  principal  inhabitants  have  houses  of  two 
stories.  There  are  said  to  be  many  mosques  within  the  town,  which 
is  well  supplied  with  water  from  numerous  springs  in  its  vicinity. 
Close  to  the  town  is  a  river  called  Sambi. 

The  inhabitants  are  rigid  Mohammedans,  and,  according  to 
D'Abbadie,  there  is  a  law  in  force  which  prohibits  any  white  man 
from  entering  the  town.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  people  is 
that  of  tilling  the  soil,  which  for  several  miles  around  is  highly 
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cultivated,  produoing  oo£f<ft,  whoat>  jowari,  barley,  and  a  variely  of  fruits 
and  VQgetablos.  The  kaat  (a  small  plants  the  leaves  of  which  sre  said 
to  possess  an  intoxicating  quality)  is  said  to  be  very  abundant  The 
ground  is  irrigated  by  ai*tiflcial  means  from  numerous  springs.  Coffee 
Ib  the  most  important  article  produced,  of  which  laxge  quantities  are 
annually  exported  to  the  sea-coast,  to  the  ports  of  Burburah  and 
Zeila,  and  thence  to  Arabia.  There  are  weavers,  blacksmiths,  and 
gold  and  silver  smiths.  The  lances  made  in  Hurrar  are  -  in  high 
estimation.  Kafilas  arrive  at  all  seasons.  The  principal  are  those 
which  pass  between  Hurrar  and  Burburah  and  Zeila»  which  two  last- 
mentioned  places  may  be  considered  as  the  ports  of  Hurrar.  The 
March  kafila  is  the  largest,  and  consists  usually  of  2000  camels.  They 
export  coffee,  jowari,  ghee,  ostrich-feathers,  gum,  myrrh,  and  wur : 
the  last-mentioned  article  is  like  safiron  in  appearance,  and  is  used  by 
the  Arabs  as  ointment  for  cooling  the  body ;  it  is  also  mixed  up  with 
flour  and  made  up  into  cakes,  which  are  said  to  be  very  palatable. 
They  export  also  to  Burburah  slaves,  both  male  and  female,  and 
receive  in  return  blue  and  white  coarse  cloth,  Indian  piece-goods, 
European  prints,  silk,  silk-thread,  red  cotton-yam,  beads,  zinc, 
copper-wire,  frankincense,  and  some  smaller  articles.  There  are  also 
annually  three  katilas  to  Zeila.  The  imports  ard  the  same  as  those 
from  Burburah,  but  the  exports  are  increased  by  some  articles,  as 
wheat,  millet,  beans,  &c. 

Smaller  kafilas  depart  almost  every  month  to  Shoa,  except  during 
the  rainy  season.  Thev  chiefly  export  articles  obtained  from  Burburah 
and  Zeila,  especially  blue  cloth,  red  cotton-yam,  &c. ;  and  receive  in 
return  slaves,  mnles,  and  horses.  Other  kafilas  trade  between  Hurrar 
and  Arusie  and  Chercher,  two  towns  or  encampments  of  the  Qallas, 
situated  west  and  south-west  of  Hurrar :  the  articles  of  export  and 
import  are  imperfectly  known. 

The  climate  of  Hurrar  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Shoa,  but  not 
quite  so  cold.  The  language  bears  an  affinity  to  the  Amharic,  but 
the  Arabic  character  is  used  in  writing.  The  ruler  of  Hurrar  has  the 
title  of  Emir,  and  the  suooession  is  hereditary.  He  is  frequently  at 
war  with  the  Qalla  tribes. 

{London  Oeographical  Jowmaly  vols,  xil  and  xiv. ;  D'Abbadie, 
Loiter  ;  TVaiuoc/ions  of  the  Bombay  OeographiccU  Society,  vol  iL) 

HURSLEY,  Hampshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union  Id  the  parish  of  Hursley,  is  situated  in  51**  1'  N.  lat,  1**  28' 
W.  long.,  distant  5  miles  S.W.  from  Winchester,  and  67  miles  S.W. 
from  London.    The  population  of  the  parish  of  Hursley  in  1851  was 
1532.    The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Winchester.    Hursley  Poor-Law  Union  contains  four  parishes,  wiUi 
an  area  of  16,200  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  2570.     The 
pariah  church  is  a  handsome  and  costly  building  in  the  decorated 
style,  erected  within  the  last  few  years  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Eeble,  vicar  of  Hursley.    There  are  in  the  village  National  schools. 
Hursley  Park  adjoins  Uie  village ;  the  mansion  is  finely  situated,  and 
the  park  is  well  stocked  with  deer. 
HITRSTPIERPOINT.    [Sussex.] 
HURWORTH.    [Durham.] 
HYDASPES.    [Hindustan.] 
HYDE.    [Cheshibe.] 
HYDRA  ISLAND.    [Gbbecb.] 
HYDRABAD.    [Hindustan.] 

HYERES,  a  town  in  the  French  department  of  Yar,  situated 
il  miles  K  from  Toulon,  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  hill  that  looks 
oyer  a  beautiful  plain  covered  with  plantations  of  the  orange,  citron, 
vine,  olive,  pomegranate,  mulberry,  and  palm,  and  terminating  in  the 
Mediterranean,  stands  in  48**  7'  N.  kt,  6*  7'  K  long.,  and  has  9966 
inhabitants.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  healthiest  winter  residmoes 
in  the  south  of  France,  being  protected  by  hills  from  the  north-west 
winds  and  also  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  south-west^  which 
sometimes  blows  with  great  violence  ui  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  interior  of  the  town  is  not  invitmg ;  most  of  the  streets  are 
steep,  narrow,  and  ill-paved ;  the  highest  part  is  covered  with  rocks 
and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress,  from  which  run  two  massive 
walls  that  formerly  inclosed  the  town.  On  a  steep  rock  in  this  part 
stands  a  curious  old  church,  which  has  been  classed  among  the 
hustorioal  stractures  of  France.  Below  it  is  an  ancient  ch&teau,  now 
used  as  the  town-house,  which  fronts  the  market-place.  Lower  down 
is  the  principal  square,  which  is  adorned  with  a  column  surmounted 
by  a  ^hite  marble  bust  of  Massillou,  who  was  a  native  of  Hydros. 
The  suburbs  form  the  handsomest  part  of  the  town  ;  there  are 
several  fine  houses  and  hotels,  and  visitors  chiefly  reside  here.  In 
the  suburb  of  St-Laurent»  on  the  sea-shore,  there  is  a  large  establish- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  salt  Wme,  brandy,  perfumes,  oil,  silk, 
orange-flowers,  and  fruits  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade.   The  isthmus. 


which  joins  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Oiens  to  the  mainland  of  the 
department  of  Yar,  lies  between  two  laige  roadsteads,  that  of  Hy^res 
on  the  east,  and  that  of  Glens  on  the  western  side.  The  roadstead, 
or  Ghilf  of  Hy^res,  is  protected  on  the  south  side  by  the  three 
islands  of  PorqueroUes,  Port-Cros,  and  Levant,  which  are  fortified, 
and  form,  with  the  many  rocky  islets  near  them,  the  group  called 
Ilet  d^Hyira,  There  was  an  ancient  town  on  or  near  the  site  of 
Hyires.  Several  Roman  remains  have  been  found.  (DiOiownaire  d$ 
la  France,) 

HYMETTUS.    [Attioa.] 

H YRCA'NIA,  a  province  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  was  bounded 
N.  bv  the  Caspian  Sea,  K  by  the  Oxus,  which  divided  it  from 
Margiana,  S.  by  the  northern  offsets  of  the  Montes  Sariphi  (now 
Hazari),  which  divided  it  from  Ariana  and  Parthia,  and  W.  by  a 
range  of  mountains  called  by  Ptolemy  Koronus,  which  with  the 
river  Charindas  formed  its  limits  towards  Media.  Its  boundaries 
differed  considerably  at  various  times.  Its  proper  limits  were  neariy 
coincident  with  those  of  Mazanderan,  and  its  name  is  supposed  to 
be  still  preserved  in  the  modem  Qurkan  or  Jorjan,  a  town  to  the 
east  of  Asterabad.  Hyrcania  was  a  plain  sloping  from  the  mountsios 
towards  the  Caspian  Sea»  and  was  according  to  Strabo  very  fertile, 
producing  grapes  and  figs ;  though  the  land  was  not  much  cultivated 
by  the  inhabitants. 

Previous  to  the  Persian  conquest  Hyrcania  appears  to  have  been 
subject  to  the  ChorasmiL  (HenxL,  iii  117.)  It  formed,  together  with 
the  Parthi,  Chorasmii,  Sogdi,  and  Arii,  the  16th  satrapy  of  Dariua 
Hystaspes,  and  contributed  300  talents.  (Herod.,  iii  93.)  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  Persian  empire  Hyrcania  be(»ane  subject  to  tbe 
Macedoniaus ;  but  it  remained  in  their  power  for  only  a  short  time. 
(Strabo,  p.  350.)  It  appears  afterwards  to  have  become  independent; 
since  Josephus  ('De  Bello  Jud.,'  vii  27)  mentions  a  king  of  the 
Hyroanians  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  who  had  possession  of  the 
passes  through  the  mountains,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Caspian  Gates. 

Strabo  informs  us  that  there  were  several  towns  in  Hyrcania,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  Talabroce,  Samariane  (the  Samaranne 
of  Ptolemy),  Carta,  and  Tape.  Arrian  mentions  ('  Anab./  iiL  28) 
Zadracarta,  which  (as  well  as  Tape)  was  probably  identical  with  Carta, 
as  the  capital ;  and  Ptolemy  gives  us  as  the  capital  a  town  Hyrcanis, 
which  he  places  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province.  The  principal 
rivers  were  the  Maxera,  the  Socanaa^  which  is  perhaps  the  same  sa 
the  modem  Qourgaun,  the  Sameius  (Atrek),  the  Syderis,  and  the 
Charindas. 

HYTHE,  Kent,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  a  market- 
town  and  Cinque  Port  in  the  parish  of  Hythe,  is  situated  on  the 
south  coast  in  51**  5'  N.  lat.,  1**  5'  E.  long.,  distant  15  miles  S.  from 
Canterbury,  and  65  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  London.  The  population 
of  the  municipal  borough  of  Hythe  in  1851  was  2857 ;  that  of  the 
parliamentaiy  borough,  which  includes  the  towns  of  Folkestone  and 
Sandgate,  with  some  smaller  places,  was  13,164.  The  borough  is 
governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor, 
and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is  a 
perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Canterbury. 

Hythe,  so-called  from  the  Saxon  word  Hyth,  a  haven,  is  believed 
to  owe  its  origin  to  the  decay  of  West  Hythe  and  Lympne,  or  Limne 
(the  Portus  Lemanianus  of  the  Romans),  which  are  now  both  island. 
It  was  early  a  place  of  importanoe,  being  one  of  the  Cinque  Porta, 
and  having  once  had,  according  to  Lelsnd,  a  fair  abbey  and  four 

Earish  churches.    The  town  stands  principally  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
ill  or  cli£^  which  appears  to  have  been  on  the  sea  shore  when  the 
town  was  founded,  though  now  about  half  a  mUe  from  it    Hythe 
consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street^  parallel  to  the  sea,  with  some 
I  smaller  ones  branching  from  it^  or  parallel  to  it    The  town-hall  aod 
>  market-place,  rebuilt  in  1794,  are  in  the  centre  of  the  town.    The 
I  church,  which  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  above  the  town,  ii 
a  cruciform  edifice,  partly  Norman  and  partlv  early  English,  with  a 
tower  at  the  west  end.    Under  the  chanoel  is  a  remarkably  fine 
groined  crypt    The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents  have 
places  of  worship.    There  are  in  Hythe  two  hospitals,  or  almshouses, 
of  ancient  foundation.  National  and  Infant  schools,  a  savings  bank, 
a  public  library  and  reading-room,  a  dispensary,  barracks,  and  a  small 
theatre.    A  county  court  is  held.    The  market  is  on  Thursday :  fain 
are  held  on  July  10th,  and  December  1st    Hythe  has  numerous 
visitors  during  the  bathing  season.    The  scenery  in  the  neighbour 
hood  is  exceedingly  picturesque.    Within  the  last  two  or  three  yesrs 
excavations  have  been  made  at  Lympne,  and  many  Roman  remains 
discovered,  at  well  as  clear  traces  of  the  ancient  port  and  town. 
HYTHE.    [Hamfshibe.] 
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TAXT.     [Jaxt.] 

^  IBE'BIA  waa  the  ancient  name  of  Spain  in  use  among  the  Greek 
writers  The  Iberi  are  said  to  have  oocupied  also  Southern  Gktul  aa 
far  eastward  as  the  Rhdne.  where  they  bordered  upon  the  Ligurians. 
(Stiab.,  Casaub.,  166.)  They  were  a  distinct  race  from  the  Celtss, 
who  at  a' remote  but  unknown  period .  liad  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
oocupied  the  central  parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  from  whose  admixture 
with  the  Iberi  the  Celtiberi  sprang.  The  aboriginal- Iberi  however 
seem  to  have  retained  possession  of  the  south  and  east  parts  of  the 
country  from  the  Straits  of  Calpe  to  the  Pyrenees,  until  the  epoch  of 
the  Carthaginian  invasion.  The  LusiWii  were  probably  aLso  of 
Iberian  race.  The  Aquitanians,  who  were  a  distinct  people  from  the 
Celtic  Gkiols,  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Iberian  OKtraction. 
William  Humboldt  asserts  that  the  Basque  language  is  the  remains 
of  the  old  language  of  the  Iberian  race  which  at  one  time  spread 
07er  Spain,  Southern  Gktul,  port  of  Italy,  and  the  islands  of  Corsica^ 
Sicily,  and  Sardmi%  and  he  attempts  to  prove  this  by  the  affinity 
between  the  proper  names  in  those  countries.    [Spain.] 

Iberia  was  also  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  a 
country  south  of  the  Cauoasxu,  haying  Albania  to  the  east^  Colchis 
to  the  west,  and  Armenia  to  tiie  south,  and  corresponding  to  the 
central  or  principal  part  of  modem  Georgia.  Lucullus  and  Pompey 
first  carried  the  Roman  arms  into  Iberia.  Eutropius  (lib.  viii)  says 
that  the  king  of  the  Iberi  paid  allegiance  to  Trajan,  who  at  the  same 
time  gave  a  king  to  the  neighbouring  country  of  Albaniik  In  the 
reign  of  CTonstantine  the  Iberians  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  a 
captive  woman.  The  country  of  the  Iberi  is  described  by  Strabo 
(Casaub.,  499)  as  well  peopled,  and  the  inhabitants  as  having  made 
some  progpress  in  civilisation.  The  central  part  was  a  plain  drained 
by  the  Cyrus  (Kur)  and  its  branches.  The  country  was  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a  province  by  the  Persian  Sapor.  The  Georgians,  who 
call  themselves  KarUi,  but  are  called  Virh  by  the  Armenian  histo« 
rians,  are  the  descendaots  of  these  Iberi. 

IBRAtL,  IBRAlLOW,  or  BRAlLOW,  a  large  town  in  Wallachia, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  15  miles  S.  from  Galatz, 
103  miles  N.E.  from  Bukharest,  and  has  about  20,000  inhabitants.  It 
Bitands  nearly  opposite  the  Turkish  fortress  of  Matchin,  and  is  the 
chief  shipping  port  of  Wallachia,  whence  the  com  and  other  products 
of  that  principality  are  exported.  The  town  has  of  late  years  risen 
rapidly  in  extent  and  importance.  Its  population  in  1838  was 
estimated  at  only  6000.  ■  The  harbour,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the 
Danube,  is  i^eltered  by  an  island.  There  are  extensive  granaries  and 
warehouses  in  the  town.  Between  600  and  700  vessels  enter  and 
leave  the  harbour  annuallv.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
ihe  sturgeon  fisheries  of  the  IHmube.  In  the  wars  between  the 
Turks  and  Russians  in  the  18th  century  the  town  was  more  than 
once  besieged  and  ti^en  by  the  Russians,  who  burnt  it  in  1770.  After 
the  peaoe  of  Kutschuk-Ealnardji  in  1774  the  town  was  strongly  forti- 
fied in  the  European  manner;  but  the  Russians  took  it  again  in  1828, 
and  demolished  its  defences.  It  was  restored  to  Turkey  by  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople. 

ICARIAN  SEA.    [ifiaBAN  Sea.] 

ICELAND  {ItUmd,  in  the  native  language),  a  large  island  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  and  a  colony  of  Denmanc,  extends  from  63"*  24'  to 
66**  33'  K.  lat,  IS"*  25'  to  24"*  81'  W.  long.  Its  shape  resembles 
somewhat  that  of  a  hearty  with  the  point  tumed  towards  the  south. 
Cape  Kord,  at  its  north-west  extremity,  is  about  200  miles  from  the 
east  coast  of  Greenland.  Its  area  is  88,200  square  miles :  the  popu- 
lation was  estimated  at  60,000  in  1850. 

The  ooasts  of  Iceland,  especially  the  western  part,  are  deeply 
indented  with  fiords,  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  are  the  sestuaries  of 
the  rivers  which  flow  from  the  numerous  mountains  and  glaciers  of 
the  interior.  The  island  is  crossed  from  east  to  west  by  ridges  of 
rugged  and  irregular  mountains,  which  run  nearer  to  the  south  than 
to  the  north  oocwt^  the  longer  rivers  flowing  towards  the  north.  From 
these  ridges  numerous  offilets  branch  out  in  all  directions  towards  the 
ooast^  run  through  the  various  peninsulas,  and  terminate  in  high  and 
steep  promontories. . .  Between  these  ofEbets  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fiords  are  fine  valleys,  in  which  the  inhabitants  have  erected  their 
dwellings ;  and  many  of  the  low  mountains  are  covered  with  a  coarse 
grass,  which  affords  summer  pasture  to  their  cattle.  The  best 
inhabited  spots  are  on  or  near  the  banks  of  the  fiords,  where  factories 
are  buHt  for  ^e  purpose  of  trade  and  shipping.  But  the  msjority  of 
the  inhabitants  Hve .  in  detached  cottages  or  fimns,  a  certain  number 
of  which  constitute  a  parish,  having  a  church  and  an  incumbent  of 
the  episcopal  Lutheran  communion  as  in  Denmark.  The  interior  of 
the  island  is  a  dreary  desert^  throngh  which  one  may  travel  200  miles 
without  meeting  any  trace  of  human  existence.  It  consists  partly  of 
snow  mountains  called  Tdkuls,  or  Jdkuls,  many  of  which  are  also 
volcanoes,  and  partly  of  vast  tracta  covered  with  lava,  scoriss,  and 
volcanic  saikL  There  are  also  several  lakes,  the  largest  of  which, 
called  MyvatDy  is  about  40  miles  round ;  its  banks  are  barren  and 


gloomy,  and  infested  by  clouds  of  gnats.  The  most  extensive  mass 
of  i<^  mountains  is  that  called  Klofa  Jdkul,  in  the  south-east  part  of 
the  island,  which  lies  behind  another  range  of  mountains  that  line 
the  ooasty  and  forms  a  mass  of  ice  and  snow  estimated  to  cover  no 
less  than.  3000  square  miles.  Magnificent  glaciers  cover  t^e  sides  of 
the  mountains,  beginning  at  a  great  height^  and  sloping  with  a  very 
rapid  descent  towards  the  plains.  These  icy  masses  are  often  rent,  by 
the  internal  heat  and  eruptions  of  the  volcanoes,  and  fall  down  in 
terrible  avalanches  upon  the  plains.  The  glaciers  present  the  same 
phenomena  of  progressive  motion  as  those  of  Switzerland,  and  they 
deposit  their  moraines  of  large  fragments  of  ro<^s.  Vast  agglome- 
rations of  basaltic  pillars  are  seen  in  many  places,  as  weU  ss  of  tufa, 
and  some  mountains  are  covered  with  thick  incrustations  of  sulphur. 

There  are  numerous  boiling  springs,  such  as  the  Geysers  in  the 
south  district  of  the  island,  which  throw  up  at  periodical  intervals 
columns  of  boiling  water  to  a  considerable  height  That  known  as 
the  Great  Gbyser  ejects  a  column  more. than  10  feet  in  diameter, 
which  is  estimated  by  many  writers  to  re»ch  above  200  feet  in  height; 
but  Mr.  Barrow  asserts  that  it  never  attains  100  feet  The  eruptions 
are  preceded  by  a  loud  report  like  that  of  artillery.  The  Reykium 
and  the  sulphur  springs  oi  Krisuvik  are  near  the  south-west  coast ; 
those  of  Reykiadal  in  the  west  district;  and  those  of  Reykiahwerf 
and  Krabla  in  the  north.  There  are  also  fioods  or  bogs  of  boiling 
mud,  numerous  cones  and  craters  of  volcanoes  now  quiescent^  and 
columns  of  dense  smoke  and  steam  issuing  from  many  spots  in  the 
immediate  vidnity  of  the  Geysers.  Tke  whole  island  appears  to  be 
of  volcanic  formation,  and  there  are  still  numerous  volcanoes  in  full 
activity:  occasionally  eruptions  of  fearful  violence  occur,  such  as 
that  in  1755  from  the  volcano  of  Elatlegia,  near  the  east  coast,  which 
destroyed  50  farms;  and  one  in  1783  of  a  still  more  terrible  character 
from  the  Skeidara  and  other  volcanoes  of  the  Klofa  Jokul  ridge, 
which  covered  several  fertile  districts  with  lava,  while  the  ashes  and 
the  effluvia  oorrupted  the  water  and  the  atmosphere  all  around,  the 
fishes  were  driven  away  from  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  fiimine  and 
pestilence  followed,  which  in  two  years  carried  off  9000  people,  and 
destroyed  thousands  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  eruptions  of  Mount 
Hecla  are  frequent,  but  not  so  violent  or  destructive :  one  lasted  from 
the  2nd  to  the  4th  of  September  1846,  when  ashes  ejected  from  it 
were  carried  as  far  as  the  Orkney  Islands.  The  highest  mountain  in 
Iceland  is  believed  to  be  the  Snsefell  Jokul,  which  rises  in  one  of  the 
western  peninsulas  near  the  village  or  factory  of  Stappen,  and  was 
reckoned  by  esriy  travellers  to  be  6862  feet  high,  but  by  later 
observations  has  been  reduced  to  4600  feet  Mount  Heda  has  been 
reckoned  at  5210  feet;  but  according  to  recent  observations  it  is  only 
4500,  or  even  4300  feet  On  the  southern  and  western  coasts  volcanic 
islands  have  risen  from  the  sea,  some  of  which  still  remain,  while 
others  have  disappeared.  In  1783  one  rose  from  the  sea  on  Ihe  west 
coast ;  it  disappeared  in  the  course  of  a  month. 

Formerly  there  were  many  forests  in  Iceland,  but  they  have 
disappeared.  The  trees  that  now  exist  appear  stunted  in  their 
growth,  and  seldom  rise  above  10  feet,  and  wood  has  become  very 
scarce.  It  is  alleged,  but  without  suf&cient  reason,  that  the  climate 
has  become  colder,  and  is  less  fiftvourable  to  vegetation.  It  often 
happens  in  the  spring  that  vast  masses  of  fioating  ice  drifted  from  the 
coast  of  Greenland  are  impelled  by  the  wind  and  current  against  the 
western  coast  of  Iceland,  where  they  do  considerable  mischief  and 
affect  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Instances  have  occurred 
of  icebergs  having  been  stranded  of  such  a  sise  as  to  have  required 
several  years  to  melty  and  which  have  not  only  injured  the  hay  harvest 
by  cooling  the  atmosphere,  but  have  driven  away  the  fish  from  the  coast 
by  chilling  and  freshening  the  sea.  Polar  bears  are  carried  on  these 
masses  to  Iceland,  and  commit  depredations  among  the  cattle,  and 
even  attack  men ;  they  are  however  soon  hunted  down  and  destroyed. 

It  appears  that  com  was  once  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent^ 
but  the  inhabitants  now  find  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  attend  exclu- 
sively to  the  rearing  of  cattle.  The  number  of  farms  is  about  6000 : 
rent  is  paid  either  in  money  or  produce.  The  number  of  horned 
cattle  in  Iceland  is  estimated  at  about  40,000;  sheep,  500,000; 
horses,  55,000 :  about  1,000,000  lbs.  of  wool  are  annually  exported. 
Hay  is  the  great  harvest  of  Iceland.  Those  who  live  on  the  coast 
attend  to  fishing,  which  is  very  productive.  There  are  no  manu- 
factures, properly  so  called;  but  coarse  doth,  gloves,  mittens,  snd 
stockings,  with  furniture  and  other  articles  required  for  domestic  use, 
are  made.  Eancy  silver  trinkets,  displaying  considerable  ingenuity, 
are  also  made  pj  the  peasantry.  The  conmion  food  of  the  people  is 
butter,  milk,  and  fish ;  firesh  meat  and  rye  bread  are  holiday  fare. 
The  LicKen  Idandieutf  or  Iceland  Moss,  is  a  common  artide  of  food. 
Coffee,  wine,  and  other  luxuries  are  obtained  in  the  factories  on  the 
ooast,  and  are  used  by  the  wealthier  class.  The  exports  consist  of 
cod  and  other  dried  fish,  whale  oil,  salted  mutton,  wool,  eiderdown, 
and  sulphur,  which  is  abimdant  Turf  is  the  common  fuel  of  the 
inhabitants;  fossil  wood  impregnated  more  or  less  with  bitumen 
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abounds  on  the  island,  but  little  use  is  made  of  ii  Iron  and 
copper  are  found,  but  are  not  worked  for  want  of  fueL  The  rein-deer, 
which  were  at  first  introduced  from  Norway,  have  greatly  multiplied^ 
and  live  in  a  wild  state. 

Iceland  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  three  large  fiord- 
nungSy  or  diBtricts ;  these  districts  are  divided  into  syssels,  or  sheriff- 
doms, a  sysselman  being  a  magistrate  and  receiver  of  the  Viog^s  taxes 
in  each  of  them.  There  ia  a  governor-general,  6alled  stiftamtman, 
appointed  by  the  king  for  five  years,  who  resides  at  Reikjavik.  He 
has  under  him  two  amtmen,  or  deputy-governors,  one  for  the  western, 
and  the  other  for  the  northern  and  eastern  districts.  The  afiaim  of  the 
idaad  are  regulated  by  the  althing,  a  council  composed  of  20  membersy 
1  for  the  town  of  Baikjavik,  and  1  for  each  of  the  19  syssela. 

BeUbjimif  the  capital,  is  the  only  town  in  Iceland.'  It  contains 
aboat  900  resident  inhabitants,  and  is  built  on  the  south  side  of  an 
inlet  of  the  Fazeflord,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  island.  It  con- 
siBtB  of  two  streets :  one  built  only  on  one  side,  fronting  the  shore,  and 
entirely  occupied  by  merchants  and  tradespeople ;  the  other,  str^ing 
off  at  an  angle  from  it,  contains  the  houses  of  the  bishop  of  Iceland, 
of  the  tatsroad,  or  president  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  of 
the  landfoged,  or  receiver-general,  and  other  persons  not  engaged  in 
trode.  The  house  of  the  governor,  the  house  of  corroction,  and  the 
church,  stand  by  themselves  at  the  back  of  the  town:  the  church 
contains  a  free  libraiy  of  0000  volumes  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  houses,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  constmcted  of  wood, 
with  a  storehouse  and  a  small  garden  attached  to  them,  in  which  most 
of  the  common  vegetables,  as  cabbages,  Swedish  turnips,  small  pota- 
toes, and  parsley,  are  cultivated,  but  they  never  arrive  at  any  degree 
of  perfection,  and  in  some  seasons  entirely  fiuL  To  the  south-west  of 
Reakjavik is  thepeninsula  of  Alftaness,  adorned  with  the  church  and 
school  of  Bessestad,  and  a  number  of  prettjr  cottages.  Oard^  in  tibe 
same  neighbourhood,  is  the  residence  of  the  archdeacon  of  Iceland ; 
and  Hafoarfiord,  or  Havnefiord,  a  small  sheltered  port  some  distance 
south  of. Beikjavik,  contams  18  or  20  houses  and  a  dry^dock:  'the 
pc^idation  is  about  1  OOl  The  population  of  Reikjavik  is  more  Danish 
than  Icelandia 

In  the  northern  district  there  is  a  kind  of  town  or  village,  called 
Eyafiordor,  and  a  factory,  called  Huaacvik,  on  the  Skialfiandafiord, 
from  which  sulphur  from  the  neighbouring  mines  is  shipped.  Holum 
has  dwindled  into  insignificance.  Other  fiuDtories  are  scattered  about 
the  coast,  especially  in  the  west  ThsBe*  factories  generally  consist  of 
one  or  two  merchants'  houses,  with  warehouses,  and  perhaps  a  shop ; 
and  they  are  built  at  the  most  convenient  places  for  sMpping  the 
•produce  of  the  district,  and  also  for  the  fisheries. 

The  leelanders  are  tiie  genuine  descendants  of  the  old  Scandina- 
vians or  Nomemea ;  they  are  tall,  but  not  generally  coipulent,  with 
a  florid  complexion,  flaxen  hair,  and  an  open  frank  countenance.  The 
women  are  i&orter  and  more  inclined  to  corpulence  than  the  men ;  a 
certain  degree  of  beauty. is  not  rare  among  the  girls.  Longevity  is 
not  common :  outaneous  disorders  and  pulmonaiy  diseases  are  frequent 
Contagious  leprosy  of  the  worst  kind  is  indigenous  in  the  country  : 
there  are  four  hospitals  for  lepen,  but  they  are  very  inferior  establish- 
ments. 

Elementary  education,  and  even  a  certain  degree  of  superior  infor- 
mation, is  very  generally  spread  among  the  Icelandenb  There  is  a 
high  school,  or  college,  with  three  professors,  at  Bessestad,  near  the 
capital  Beikjavik,  in  which  most  of  the  clergy  are  educated ;  but  a  few 
visit  Copenhagen  to  complete  their  studiea  During  the  last  century 
the  Icelanders  have  paid  much  attention  to  their  early  Uteratnra ;  and 
the  Icelandic  language  and  literature  have  of  late  years  been  studied 
by  many  scholars  in  Gtonnany  and  England,  but  much  more  by  those 
of  Denmark. 

The  Icelandic  language  is  the  standard  of  the  northern  or  Scandi- 
navian dialect  of  the  Qothio  language :  the  Swedish,  Danish  and  even 
the  Norwegian,  have  been  more  or  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
Teutonic  or  German  branch  of  the  Qothic,  whilst  the  loelandeis  have 
preserved  theirs  pure  as  they  imported  it  from  Norway  in  the  9th 
century.  This  was  the  language  called  Donsk  Tunga  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  was  called  by  the  Icelanders  at  first  Norraona,  which  word 
corresponds  to  Nairn  or  Norse,  the  corrupt  dialect  spoken  till  lately 
in  part  of  the  Orkneys.  Since  the  language  has  been  no  longer  spoken 
in  Scandinavia,  it  has  been  styled  exclusively  Icelandic. 

Iceland  was  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century.  The  first 
settlement  was  made  in  874  by  a  Norwegian  named  Ingolf,  who  estab- 
lished himself  at  Beikjavik.  He  was  soon  followed  by  other  Norwegians, 
many  of  them  of  distinguished  families,  who  fled  from  the  dominion  of 
Harold  HarfiBgia,  tyrant  of  Norway.  They  established  a  republican 
government^  apnointed  magistrates,  and  had  their  annual  Althing^  or 
national  assembly,  which  was  held  at  Thingvalla  in  the  south  part  of 
the  island.  A  few  years  back  the  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  of 
Copenhagen  published,  imder  the  title  of '  Islendinga  Sogur,'  (Historical 
Monuments  of  Iceland,}  two  very  curious  works  on  the  disoovery  and 
settlement  of  Iceland,  by  the  earliest  Iceland  historian,  a  clergyman 
named  Are  Thorgillson,  sumamer*  Frode,  or  the  learned,  who  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  12th  century.  The  works  are  entitled  '  Islendinga 
Bok/  and  '  Landnamabok,'  and  enter  into  very  minute  details :  they 
were  edited  by  the  eminent  Danish  antiquaries  J.  Sigurdsson  and 
C.  C.  Bafn.    About  the  year  1000  Christianity  was  established  in  Ice- 


land. In  the  year  1057,  Isleif,  bishop  of  Skalholt^  introduced  the 
art  of  writing  with  the  Latin  idphabet ;  the  Bimic  characters  haviDg 
been  used  till  then  only  for  inscriptions  on  stone,  wood,  or  metal 
Oral  lessons  however  had  kept  up  the  historical  traditions,  and  the 
feats  of  their  ancestors  were  recorded  in  songs.  Icelandic  litenttoie 
began  to  be  cultivated  immediately  after  the  introduction  of  writing. 
Literary  societies  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  instruction 
and  education.  The  historical  compositions  called  Sagas  have  been 
smc6  published,  as  well  as  many  of  their  songs  and  other  poetiy.  In 
1120  the  Icelanders  framed  their  code  of  laws  called  Qrigtfs,  which 
has  been  published  at  Copenhagen  by  F.  W.  SchlegeL  Snorro  Starle- 
son,  a  native  of  Iceland,  and  an  extraordioary  personage,  was  ooe  of 
the  writers  or  compilers  of  the  Edda,  and  he  also  wrote  a  history  of 
Norway.  Sevenl  monks,  especially  the  Benediotinea  of  •  the  Tfaingey  ra 
monastery,  contributed  largely  to  Icelandic  literature;  In  1264  the 
Icelanders,  partly  throiigh  intrigue  and  partly  from  fear,  submitted  to 
Haoo,  king  of  Norway,  on  the  condition  however  of  their  laws  and  privi- 
leges being  maintained.  In  1387  Iceland,  together  with  Norway, 
became  subject  to  Denmark.  About  1529  the  art  of  printing,  and  in 
1550  the  Lutheran  Beformation  was  introduced  into  Iceland. 

(Henderson,  JounuU  of  a  Betideneein  Iceland;  Sir  Q.  Mackenzie, 
TraveU;  Hooker,  JowtumI  of  a  Tow  in  Iceland;  Dillon,  Winter  in 
Iceland;  Barrow,  Visit  to  Iceland,  &c.) 

ICOLMKILL.    rioKA.] 

ICONIUM.    [KojUYKH.] 

ICULISMA.    [ANOouLfiMB.] 

IDA    [Cahdia;  Tbot.] 

IDLE.    [YoaKSHiBB.] 

IDBLA..    [KRAiiffJ 

IDUMjEA,  usually  called  EDOM  in  the  Old  Testament,  included, 
in  the  time  of  Ghris^  a  considerable  portion  of  the  southern  part  of 
Palestine,  and  extended  on  the  south-west  as  far  as  the  Lake  Serbonia 
(Pliny,  *Nat  Hist,'  v.  14) ;  but  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament 
it  was  used  to  designate  the  mountainous  district  in  the  north  of 
Arabia  which  extended  from  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Bay 
of  JSlana  in  the  Bed  Sea.  The  country  of  the  Edomites,  who  were 
descendants  of  Edom,  or  Esau,  the  son  of  Isaac,  was  otherwise  called 
Mount  Seir.  (Gen.  xxxii  3;  Ez.  xxxv.  15.)  This  name  it  derived 
from  Seir,  the  patriarch  of  the  Horims,  its  most  ancient  inhabitants. 
(Deut  ii  12,  22;  Gen.  xiv.  6;  xxxvL  2a)  The  Edomites  were 
governed  by  kings  from  the  earliest  times,  and  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed considerable  power  when  the  Israelites  invaded  Canaan.  They 
were  defeated  by  Saul ;  and  were  made  tributaries  of  the  Jews  during 
the  reign  of  David.  The  conquest  of  Edom  was  of  great  importance 
to  the  Jews,  since  it  enabled  -Solomon,  by  obtaining  possession  of  the 
ports  of  Elath  and  Ezion  Geber  on  the  Bed  Sea,  both  of  which  were 
in  the  land  of  Edom  (2  Chron.  viil  17),  to  participate  in  the 
advantages  of  the  trade  with  India. 

After  the  division  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  during  the  reign  of 
Behoboam,the  Edomites  continued  subject  to  Judah  till  the  reign 
of  Joram,  when  they  revolted,  and  again  established  their  inde 
pendenoe.  (2  Kings,  viii.  20-22).  They  ware  subdued  again  daring 
the  reigns  of  Amaariah  and  Uzziah ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  the 
Syrians  seised  upon  Elath,  and  drove  the  Jews  out  of  Edom. 
(2  Kings,  xvi  6.)  Edom,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Syria»  appears 
to  have  been  subdued  by  Nebuchadnezaar  (Jer.  xxvii  2-7) ;  but  after 
the  downfall  of  the  Babylonish  empire,  the  Edomites  are  again 
mentioned  as  an  independent  people,  who  had  obtained  poasession  of 
the  southern  part  of  JudsBa  as  far  north  as  Hebron.  (1  Maoc,  v.  65.) 
They  appear  about  this  period  to  have  been  driven  from  their  original 
settlements  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Bay  of  .^^laaa  by  the 
Nabathsei,  the  descendants  of  Nebaioth,  the  eldest  son  of  IshmaeL 
The  Nabathsei  and  their  capital  Petra  were  known  to  Qr«ek  and 
Boman  geographers  and  historians.  The  Edomites  were  constantly 
at  war  with  the  Jews  after  the  return  of  the  latter  from  Babylon, 
till  they  were  entirely  subdued  by  John  Hyrcanus,  who  compelled 
them  to  submit  to  circumcision  and  to  observe  the  Mosaic  law. 
(Joaephus,  'Antiq.'  xiiL  9,  sea  1.)  iVom  this  time  the  Edomites 
were  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  were  governed  by 
a  prefect  appointed  by  the  Asmonaan  princes  of  Judsa.  ( Josephus, 
<  Antiq.,'  xiv.  1,  sea  3.)  One  of  these  governors,  Antipater,  a  native 
of  Idumaea,  was  appointed  by  Julius  Caesar  procurator  of  Judaa 
(Josephus, '  Antiq.,'  xiv.  8,  sea  5) ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the 
celebrated  Herod,  who  afterwards  became  king  of  the  wiiole  oountry, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Asmons^an  princes. 

The  Idumseans  marched  to  the  assistance  of  Jerusalem  when  it  was 
besieged  by  Titus,  and  entered  the  city;  they  did  not  however 
continue  till  it  was  taken,*  but  returned  to  their  own  coi^ntrf  laden 
with  plunder.  (Josephus,  ♦  Bdh  Jud.,'  iv.  4  5  vii  8,  sea.l.)  .  We  have 
no  further  mention  of  the  Idumeeans  in  history.  Origebj  in  hia 
*  Commentanr  upon  Job,'  informs  us  that  the  name  of  Idumtea  did 
not  exist  in  his  day ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
called  Arabs,  and  spoke  the  Syriac  languaga 

(Belandi,  PaUsHna;   Vincent^  Periplvs   of   the  Erythrean   Sea; 
Michaelis;  Winer,  &a) 
lESL    [AiroowA.1 
IGLAU.    [M0KAVIA.3 
IGUALDA    [CataluRa.] 
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IL   PIZZO.      [CM.ABBIA.] 

IL  VASTO.    [AbruzjsoJ 

ILCHESTEK    [Somsbsbtbhibe.] 

ILDEFONSO,  SAI^.    [Castilla-la-Vikja.] 

lL£-I>E-FBAITC£»  L',  a  province  of  France,  forming  one  of  the 
military  goyenunoats.  into  which  France  was  formerly  divided.  It 
was  bounded  N.  hy  Picardie,  W.  by  Normandie,  S.  by  OrlAwiaiB,  and 
£.  by  Champagne.  It  was  watered  by  the  Seine  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Yonne^  the  Loing,  the  Hame,  the  Oise,  and  the  Euia  It  now 
forma  the  departments  of  S^eine,  Seine^t-Oise^  and  Oiae,  and  part  of 
those  of  Seme-et-Mame^  AJane,  and  Eure-etfLoir.  Paris  was  its 
capital 

Le  Parisis,  or  the  ile-de-France  proper,  with  la^e  territories  annexed 
.  to  it  eztending  southward  to  the  Loire,  was  heldrln  the  dedine  of  the 
Carloyingiaa  dynasty  by  a  race  of  powerful  nobles,  who  acted  an 
important,  part  in  the  history  of  France.  In  the  year  861  Charles  le 
Chauye  bestowed  upon  his  kinsman  >Bobeirt  1' Angevin,  otherwise 
Robert  le  Fort^  "the  province  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire," 
under  the  title  of  the  Duchy  and  Marquisate  of  Franca  Bobert 
died  in  battle  against  the  Northmez^  A.D.  866,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Budes,  count  of  Paris,  which  title  he  bore  in  his  feither's 
lifetime.  He  bravely  defended  Paris  against  the  Northmen,  who 
besi^ed  it,  A.D.  885,  and  compelled  them  to  raise  the  siege.  On  the 
death  of  Charles  le  Qros,  A.D.  888,  Eudes  was  elected  king  of  France. 
He  was  involved  in  hostilities  with  his  competitor  for  the  crown, 
Charles  le  Simple,  and  died  a.i>.  898. 

On  the  death  of  Eudes,  his  brother  Bobert  became  duke  of  France. 
He  rebelled  against  Charles  le  Simple,  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed king^  and  was  coDseccated  at  Beims,  -a.d.  922.  Charles  how- 
ever, being  supported  by  the  counts  of  Toulouse  and  Auvergne, 
attacked  Bobert  in  the  plain  of  Soissons.  Bobert  fell  in  the  battle, 
but  his  son  Hugues  continued  the  combat^  and  succeeded  in  putting 
Charles  to  flight    The  battle  was  fought  A.D.  923. 

HT];gues,  sumamed.  la  Blanc,  otherwise  Le  Grand,  and  from  his 
holding  several  abbeys  in  commendam,  L'Abb^,  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  duchy  of  France,  fie  bestowed  the  crown  on  his  brother-in-law, 
Baoul»  duke  of  Burgpgne.  Upon  the  death  of  King  Baoul,  a.d.  9S6, 
JIuguea  procured  the  return  of  Louis  lY.,  son  of  Charles  le  Simple, 
from  BIngland,  where  he  had  been  conveyed  by  his  mother.  Louis 
was  only  sixteen  years  old ;  and  Hugues  at  first  virtually  exercised 
the  sovereign  power,  though  without  the  title  of  regent.  Louis 
having  a  year  after  emancipated  himself  from  tutelage,  Hugues  formed 
a  formidable  alliance,  which  was  joined  by  Otho  L,  emperor  of 
Germany,  against  the  king.  But  the  rebel  lords  were  after  a  time 
reconciled  to  Louis,  a.d.  9i2»  and  peace  was  restored.  Hugues  subse- 
quently obtained  of  the  king  the  whole  of  the  duohy  of  Bourgogne, 
of  which  he  had  previously  held  a  part  Some  years  afterwai^  he 
became  involved  in  new  disputes  with  his  sovereign,  whom  he  got 
into  his  power,  and  retained,  imtil  compelled  to  release  him  by  OUio 
of  Germany,  who  came  with  an  army  to  his  rescue..  The  war 
between  Hugues  and  Louis  continued  till  A.D.  958,  when  the  quarrel 
was  made  vtp,  Louis  died  the  year  after,  and  Hugues  assisted  in 
raising  his  son  Lothaire  to  the  tliTone.  Hugues  however  possessed 
the  real  power  of  the  sovereignty  till  his  death,  A.D.  956. 

Hugues,  sumamed  Cspet^  son  of  Hugues  Le  Blanc,  was  young  at 
hia  father's  death ;  but  by  the  protection  of  Bichard  duke  of  Nor- 
mandie^  and  Brunon  archbishop  of  Cologne,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  tide  king  the  investiture  of  his  inheritance,  comprehending  the 
duchy  of  F^ranoe,  the  counties  of  Paris  and  Origans,  and  the  i£beyB 
whieh  hie  ancestors  had  possessed.  He  became  in  effeot  ruler  of  the 
country,  and  exercised  mis  pow6r  in  a  way  to  give  general  satisfaction. 
The  emperor  Otton  or  Otho  II.,  having  invaded  VrsjxoB,  was  obKged 
to  retreat^  and  Hugues  attacked  his  rear-guard,  and  put  it  to  flight  on 
the  banks  of  the  Aisne.  King  Lothaire  died  a.d.  986,  recommending 
his  son  and  successor,  Louis  Y.,  Le  Fain^ant^  to  the  guardianship  of 
Hugues^  Louis  died  the  year  af^r  at  Compi^ne;  and  his  uncle 
Charles,  brother  of  Lothaire,  being  unpopular,  Hugues  assembled  his 
fnends,  and  procured  himself  to  be  chosen  king  of  France.  Thus  the 
Capetian  dynasty  replaced  the  Carlovingian.  The  hereditary  domains 
of  Hugues  were  thenceforth  united  to  the  crown. 

iLE-EN-DODOir,  L*.    [Gabomhb,  Haute.] 

ILFORD.    [Essex.] 

ILFBACOMBE,  Pevonahire,  a  market-town  and  sea-port  in  the 
parish  of  nfraoombe,  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
in  51"  12'  i^.  lat,  V  V  W.  long.,  distant  60  miles  N.W.  from  Exeter, 
and  202  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  in 
1851  was  2919.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with  the  ohapelry  of  Lee 
annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Barnstaple  and  diocese  of  Exeter. 
The  parish  is  tmder  the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health 

The  town  consirts  chiefly  of  one  main  street  extending  along  the 
sea-coast,  and  reaching  to  the  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  an  inlet  or 
cove  of  the  Bristol  ChanneL  The  harbour  afiEbrds  anchorage  to  Yessels 
of  230  tons,  and  is  rendered  additionally  secure  by  a  pier  850  feet  in 
length.  A  battery  and  lighthouse  are  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
The  houses  are  tolerably  well  built;  a  number  of  good  houses  range 
along  the  harbour.  The  churdv  a  commodious  building,  is  partly 
of  the  12th  century.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents 
have  chapels  $  and  there  are  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools. 


The  town  isahoTost  entirely  dependent  on  summer  visitors  and  wealthy 
residents.  For  their  accommodation  hot  and  cold  salt-water  baths 
have  been  erected,  and  by  tunnelB  cut  through  the  cliflb  a  communi- 
cation has  bean  made  with  a  retired  cove  for  sea-bathing.  A  broad 
public  walk  has  been  made  round  one  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  verge 
of  the  sesy  called  Capstone  Parade ;  it  forma  a  singiUarly  fine  sea-walk. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  herring-fisheiy.  The 
market,  which  is  generally  well  supplied  with  fldi,  is  on  Saturday. 
The  coast  scenery  about  Ilfracombe  is  bold  and  often  exceedingly 
picturesque ;  the  scenery  inland  is  also  very  beautifid. 

ILHA-DO-SAL.    [Cape  Vbbd  IsLANDa] 

ILISSU&    [AmoA.]. 

ILIUM.    [Tbot.] 

ILKESTON,  Derbyshire,  a  small  market-town  in  the  parish  of 
Ilkeston,  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Erewaah,  in  52**  58' 
N.  lat,  !•  20'  W.  long.,  distant  9  mUes  N.E  by  E.  from  Derby,  and 
126  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish 
in  1851  was  6122.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Derby  and  diocese  of  Lichfield.  The  market  is  only  held  occasionally, 
and  the  town^  is  not  of  much  importance.  The  church  has  a  stone 
screen  m  the  early  English  style.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
those  of  stockings  and  lace.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  coal- 
mines. Near  the  town  is  a  mineral  spring.  The  Erewaeh  Canal  and 
the  Nutbrook  Canal  both  pass  through  the  parish. 

ILKLEY.    [Yorkshire.] 

ILLE-ET-VILAINE,  a  department  in  the  west  of  France,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  English  Channel  and  the  department  of  Hanohe, 
K  by  the  department  of  Mayenne,  S.  by  that  of  Loire-Infdrieure,  and 
W.  by  the  departments  of  Morbihan  and  Cdtes-du-Nord.  Its  form 
approximates  to  a  quadrangle,  lying  between  47'  87'  and  48"  81' 
N.  lat.»  1"  and  2"  18'  W.,long.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  74 
miles,  from  east  to  west  65  miles.  The  area  of  the  department  is 
25974  square  mile&  The  inhabitants,  by  the  Census  of  1841,  numbered 
547,052;  by  that  of  1851,  .571,618,  being  221*219  inhabitants  to  a 
square  mile,  or  46'685  Above  the  average  population  per  square  mUe 
for  the  whole  of  France.  The  department  is  formed  out  of  a  portion 
of  the  old  province  of  Bretagne. 

The  department  is  crossed  from  west  to.  east  by  the  Armorio  Hills, 
or  Menea  Mountains  {CdTES-Du-NoRD;  Bretagitb],  &om  which  the 
surface  slopes  down  towards  the  English  Cliannel  on  one  side,  and 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  other.  The  Armoric  Hills  do  not  attain 
within  this  department  to  any  considerable  elevation.  The  surface  px^- 
sents  a  great  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  heaths,  moors,  forests,  ponds,  and 
marshes,  which  are  rendered  productive  by  drainage,  or  on  the  coast 
by  banking  out  the  sea.  The  soil,  except  in  the  manh  land,  is  shaUow 
and  light ;  the  most  fertile  lands  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ISt-Malo, 
Montfort,  and  Bennes,  and  in  the  marshes  norUi  of  Dol.  The  coast, 
which  extends  between  the  embouchmrea  of  the  Couosnon  and  the 
Bance,  measures  about  40  miles ;  it  is  washed  by  the  fine  Bay  of 
Cancale,  but  access  to  it  ia  much  impeded  by  a  great  number  of 
isolated  rocks  and  islets.  St-Malo  in  the  north  and  Bedon  in  the 
south  of  the  department  are  the  most  important  ports. 

The  department  takes  its  name  from  the  lUe  and  the  Vilaine, 
its  principal  rivers.  The  BU  rises  near  Coniboun^,  north  of  :the 
Armoric  range,  through  a  gap  in  which  it  runs  spurn  and  joins  the 
Vilaine  on  the  right  bank  at  Bennes  after  a  course  of  about  20  miles.' 
Its  waters  supply  the  lUe-et-Rance  Canal,  which  runs  a  considerable 
way  along  the  lUe,  and  then,  turning  north-west,  joins  the  Bance, 
a  little  above  Dinan.  [CdTES-BU-NoRD.]  The  Vilaine  rises  a  little 
west  of  Em^,  in  the  department  of  Mayenne,  and  runs  generally 
west  past  Vitr^  as  far  as  Bennes,  5  miles  above  which  it  becomes 
navigable.  Having  received  the  Ille  at  Bennes,  its  course  is.  south-south- 
west past  Bedon,  whence  to  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  below 
Boche-Bemard,  it  is  a  tide  river  and  navigable  for  vessels  of  250  tons. 
Its  whole  length  is  116  miles,  78-  miles  of  which  are  navigable.  On  the 
right  it  receives  the  Canlaohe,  the  Ch^vre,  the  Ille  before  mentioned, 
the  'Men,  and  the  Oust  [Morbihan];  on  the  left  its  feeders  are  the 
Seiche,  the  Senmon,  the  Cher  (which  enters  it  on  the  borden  of  Loire- 
InfSrieure),  and  the  Don  and  the  Isac,  which  flow  from  Loire-InfiSrieure, 
and  are  b6th  navigable  for  baiges.  The  Couestum  rises  east  of 
Fougdres,  and  runs  first  west,  then  north  past  Antndn,  and  enters  the 
Bay  of  Cancale,  below  Pontorson,  in  the  department  of  Manche.  It  is 
navigable  at  high  water  for  barges  from  Antrain.  The  Bance  is 
described  under  OdTES-Da-KoRD.  The  department  is  traversed  by 
11  imperial,  12  departmental,  and  4  military  roads;  the  railroad 
from  Paris  to  Brest,  now  in  course  of  construction,  passes  Yitrd  and 
Bennes. 

The  department  contains  1,662,427  acres.  Of  this  surface,  982,269 
acres  are  arable;  181,256  are  natural  pasture;  32,621  are  covered 
with  orchards,  nurseries,  and  gardens ;  255,909  acres  are  heath  and 
moorland ;  147,016  acres  are  imder  woods  and  forests ;  12,912  acres 
are  covered  with  wet  marahes,  rivers,  canal^  &c. ;  and  341  acres  are 
under  vine-culture.  The  farms  are  small,  the  largest  not  exceeding 
75  acres,  and  many  consist  of  not  more  than  5  acres,  small  holders 
being  generally  linen-weavers  as  well  as  tillers  of  the  soiL  The  food 
of  the  peasantry  is  composed  of  bread  made  of  rye,  oats,  or  barley, 
potatoes,  milk,  and  butter,  to  which  salt  pork  and  dried  sardines  are 
oooaaionally  added.    The  soil  is  made  to  produce  all  kinds  of  bread* 
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Btufifly  in  quantity  mora  than  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  population. 
In  the  rich  soils,  wheat  of  excellent  quality  is  raised;  some  tobacco  is 
grown  near  St-Malo ;  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  mixed  grain 
are  produced  in  the  middling  and  poorer  soila.  The  cultivation  of 
flax  and  hemp  for  the  manufactures  of  the  department  is  very  exten- 
sive ;  the  flax  and  hemp  fibres  in  the  dressed  state,  as  also  the  seeds, 
are  important  objects  of  commerce.  The  apple  and  the  pear  are  veiy 
extensively  cultivated  for  making  cider  and  peny,  the  chief  drinks  of 
the  population ;  the  cider  is  strong  enoiigh  to  keep  for  two  years,  and 
is  considered  the  best  made  in  France.  The  grass  land  along  the 
river  bottoms  is  rich ;  and,  as  the  out-run  on  the  heaths  and  moors 
is  large,  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  excellent  butter  and 
cheese  are  made.  There  is  a  little  meadow  land ;  of  artificial  grasses 
only  clover  is  grown.  Horses  in  general  of  small  breed,  sheep,  goats, 
poultry,  and  pigs  of  the  laxge  white  breed,  are  numerous.  Game, 
including  wild  boars,  hares,  rabbits,  partridges,  quails,  woodcocks,  &c., 
are  abundant.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast,  which  are  actively  plied, 
yield  excellent  oysters,  soles,  lobsters,  turbot,  skate,  crabs,  ko.  The 
forests  of  the  department  contain  fine  timber :  the  prevailing  kinds 
are  oak  and  beech;  next  come  chestnut,  poplar,  and  birch. ^  The 
cultivated  land  also  presents  the  appearance  of  a  forest,  such  is  the 
number  of  apple-trees  planted  in  the  nelds,  and  of  timber-trees  in  the 
hedges  that  separate  the  fields,  but,  an  these  latter  are  regularly 
stripped  of  their  branches  to  supply  fire-wood,  they  are  of  little  value 
as  timber. 

Several  iron-mines  are  worked ;  roofing  and  clay-slate,  white  quartz 
for  the  glass  feu^ries,  limestone,  and  granite  are  quarried ;  lead-  and 
copper-ore  are  found.    Mineral  springs  are  numeroua 

The  most  important  manufactures  are  linen,  sailcloth  of  the  best 
quality,  Russia  duck,  canvass,  and  shoe*  and  morocco-leather;  felt  and 
straw  hats,  sewing  thread,  thread  stockings,  ship-cordage  and  ropes, 
fishing  nets,  hooks  and  lines,  pottery,  cotton-  and  woollen-yam,  are 
also  manufactured.  There  are,  besides,  several  bleaching  establish- 
ments, brandy  distilleries,  paper-mills,  iron-forges  and  smelting 
furnaces,  and  flour-miUa ;  in  the  towns  on  the  coast  ship-building  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent  Salt  is  made  in  some  of  the  marshes  on 
the  coast  The  commerce  is  composed  of  the  various  articles  named, 
and  of  groats,  chestnuts,  salt  pork,  hides,  oak-staves,  firewood,  &c 
About  SOO  fairs  are  held  in  the  year ;  there  are  990  wind-  and  water- 
mills,  7  iron-works,  and  68  factories  of  different  kinds. 

The  climate  is  damp  but  temperate;  much  rain  falls  in  winter;  the 
prevailing  winds  are  the  west,  north-west,  and  south-west ;  hurricanes 
are  less  frequent  and  less  destructive  than  in  the  more  western  depart- 
ments of  the  Armoric  peninsula. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantiy  is  similar,  but  rather  superior,  to 
that  of  the  peasantiy  of  FiiriBTftRiE.  The  department  contains  many 
Druidical  and  Celtic  remains,  consisting  of  monoUths  (menhirs),  altar 
tables  (dolmen,  kistvaen),  cromlechs,  and  cairns. 

The  department  is  divided  into  6  arrondissements,  which,  with  their 
subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Cantons. 

Oonunnnes. 

PopolaUon  in  1651. 

\    1.  Bennes        .        .    . 
2.  Fougires 
8.  Montfort     .        .    . 

4.  St..Halo, 

5.  Vitr^  .... 

6.  Bedon     . 

10 

189,471 
85,151 
60,615 

123,585 
83,509 
62,287 

Total 

48 

349 

574,618 

1.  Of  the  first  anondissement^  and  of  the  whole  department,  the 
capital  is  Rbnnes.  Of  the  following  places  the  population  given  in 
each  case  is  that  of  the  commune :  this  remark  applies  also  to  the 
other  arrondissements.  B^cU,  a  small  place  of  al>out  1000  inhabitants, 
on  the  road  from  Bennes  to  Dinan,  is  remarkable  for  tJie  remains  of 
its  ancient  castle,  which  Was  taken  by  Henry  IL  in  1168.  JanzS, 
S.S.E.  of  Rennes,  has  4304  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  sidldoth,  and 
deal  laigely  in  excellent  poultry.  L^,  N.E.  of  Rennes,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  2402.  MordeUes,  S.W.  of  Rennes,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Men,  has  mineral  springs,  and  2613  inhabitants. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Faugirea,  which 
stands  on  a  biU,  at  the  intersection  of  five  high  roads,  in  the  north-east  of 
the  department  It  is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  in  the  department, 
has  wide  straight  streets,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and 
8771  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  sailcloth,  canvas,  tape,  fUmnel, 
lace,  hats,  bricks,  leather,  paper,  and  glass.  There  is  a  good  commerce 
in  these  articles,  and  in  com,  groats,  butter,  honey,  cattle,  &c.  The 
castle  of  Fougdres  is  a  picturesque  obieqjb,  but  a  feeble  defence,  as  it 
is  commanded  by  the  higher  part  of  the  town.  In  the  forest  of 
Foug^res,  within  half  a' mile  of  the  town,  there  are  many  Druidical 
remains.  Antrain,  N.W.  of  Foug^res,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Couesnon, 
which  here  becomes  navigable,  has  a  population  of  1567  in  the  com- 
mune, and  some  manufactures  of  linen,  coarse  woollens,  seige,  and 
leather.  SL-Aubtn-d^Oormier  BtaadB  on  a  steep  hill,  aW.  of  Foug^s, 
and  has  1896  inhabitants.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a  strong  castie  built 
by  Pierre  de  Dreux,  duke  of  Bretagne,  in  1228,  and  is  famous  for  t<he 


victory  gained  here  by  the  Count  de  la  Tremouille,  the  commauder> 
in-chief  for  Charles  VIIL,  over  Francois  IL,  duke  of  Bretagne,  tbe 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (afterwards  Louis  KlI). 
Louvigni-du-Disert,  9  miles  K.  from  Fougdres,  had  formerly  a  lar^e 
establishment  belonging  to  the  Templars,  whose  church  is  now  become 
the  parish  church.  It  haa  a  population  of  8524,  and  several  tan-yHnis. 
8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  MotUfort-tw-Mett, 
situated  10  miles  W.  from  Bennes,  on  a  hill  above  the  oonfluenoe  of 
the  Meu  and  the  Chailloux,  has  a  tribunal  of  first  iustanoe,  a  college, 
and  1980  inhabitants.  It  is  dosed  in  by  ramparts,  flanked  with 
towers,  and  encircled  by  a  wide  ditch.  The  town  was  formerly  of 
much  larger  size.  In  the  environs,  which  are  very  pretty,  are  the  oak 
forests  of  Bresoilien  and  Montfort,  in  the  former  of  which  are  several 
Druidical  remains ;  among  others  the  reputed  tomb  of  the  enchauter 
Merlin,  so  celebrated  in  Breton  fables.  St.'MSen,  10  miles  W.  trom 
Montfort^  has  an  ecclesiastical  school,  and  2819  inhabitants.  Montauban^ 
formerly  the  chief  town  of  a  county  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Robao, 
is  7  miles  N.N.W.  from  Montfort,  and  has  a  population  of  2764. 
PUlanrlfQrand,  12  miles  a  by  W.  from  Montfort,  has  8283  inha- 
bitants, who  manufacture  great  quantities  of  sewing-thread. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Sl-McUo,  is  built 
on  the  rocky  isle  of  Aron,  which  communicates  with  the  mainland 
by  a  causeway  named  Le  SiUon,  and  defended  from  the  violence  of  the 
waves  by  strong  outworks.  The  town  covers  the  whole  island ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  strong  ramparts,  which  are  flanked  with  towers  and 
bastions,  and  form  a  fine  promenade.  The  streets  are  narrow,  bat 
formed  by  high  and  in  general  well-built  houses.  There  are  four  gate 
entranoas,  near  one  of  which,  called  La  Grande  Porte,  is  a  large 
reservoir,  whence  water  is  supplied  to  the  fountains  in  the  streeti 
The  most  remarkable  building  is  the  strong  castie  built  by  Anne, 
duchess  of  Bretagne,  which  forms  part  of  the  fortifications.  Tb« 
former  cathedral  is  a  very  spadous  church,  built  in  the  gothic  style, 
and  ornamented  with  several  good  marble  statues.  St-Malo  hai 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce 
and  manufactures,  a  naval  school  of  the  first  dass,  and  9383  inha- 
bitants in  the  commune;  but  including  the  harbour  and  the  suburb 
of  St-Servan,  the  population  probably  exceeds  21,000.  The  harbour 
lies  south  of  the  town;  it  is  capacious  and  safe,  but  the  entrance  to 
it  is  rendered  intricate  by  a  great  number  of  islets  and  rocks  which 
stud  this  part  of  the  coast^  and  many  of  which  are  fortified.  It  is  a 
tide  harbour,  protected  by  a  strong  pier,  and  lined  with  a  broad  quay, 
which  runs  just  under  the  walls  of  the  town ;  it  is  dry  at  low  water, 
but  large  ships  can  enter,  as  the  tide  rises  very  high  here,  49  feet  at 
spring.  A  wet-dock  has  been  lately  formed  by  throwing  a  Strang 
granite  wall  across  the  head  of  the  bay  between  the  town  and  the 
suburb  of  St-Servan;  it  contains  an  area  of  above  270  acres,  and  is 
entered  by  wide  flood-gates,  through  which  steamers  and  war  frigatea 
can  pass.  The  roadstead  of  St-Malo  lies  west  of  the  town  at  the 
embouchure  of  the  Banoe;  it  is  protected  by  seven  forts,  one  of 
which,  called  Condh^,  was  constructed  by  Vauban.  The  manufa^ 
tures  of  St-Malo  are  hosiery,  fishing-nets,  ship-pulleys  and  cordage, 
soap,  fishing-hooks,  fta  Ship-building  is  carnied  on,  and  there  is  a 
large  tobacco  factory.  The  imports  consist  of  colonial  produce,  spices, 
flax,  hemp,  &c. ;  there  is  also  a  oonsiderable  trade  in  com,  fruit  vine, 
brandy,  nit,  linen,  cider,  butter,  honey,  fish,  salt  provisions,  && 
Vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  and  for  the 
whale,  cod,  and  mackerel  fisheries.  St-Malo  is  much  frequented  for  its 
excellent  sea-bathing.  CancaU,  a  small  sea-port  on  the  western  aide  of 
the  Bay  of  Cancale,  with  5630  inhabitants,  is  8  miles  E.  from  St  Mala 
The  principal  part  of  the  town  stands  on  a  height  above  the  bay,  of 
which  it  commands  a  fine  view,  wid  is  well  built  The  other  part, 
called  La-Houle,  is  built  on  the  shore,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
fishermen,  who  take  vast  quantities  of  oysters  and  other  fish  in  the 
bay  for  the  supply  of  Paris  and  the  towns  in  the  interior.  ComboHyj, 
the  birth-place  of  Chateaubriand,  20  miles  S.a£.  from  St-Malo,  td 
situated  on  a  small  lake^  and  has  4847  inhabitants.  There  is  an  old 
ch&teau,  flanked  with  towers,  in  good  preservation  in  the  town.  Dol, 
remarkable  for  its  ancient  cathedral,  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
churches  in  Bretagne,  is  15  miles  S.E.  from  St-Malo,  and  has  4018 
inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  wide  ditches,  the 
remains  of  its  ancient  fortifications.  The  interior  is  irregularly 
built;  the  houses  are  constructed  of  diurk  granite  with  projecting 
gables ;  arcades,  7  or  8  feet  wide,  supported  on  granite  piUsin,  run 
along  the  streets.  The  town  has  a  good  corn-market,  which  is  held 
in  a  desecrated  church ;  there  is  also  some  trade  in  cider,  hemp,  flax, 
tobacco,  cattie,  &c  The  neighbourhood  of  Dol  is  fertile ;  all  the  land 
between  it  and  the  sea  northward  is  drained  manh,  protected  from 
the  sea  by  dykes.  Pleine-Foug^rUf  25  miles  from  St-Malo,  has  a 
population  pf  3107.  Sl,'Serva$i,  a  well-built  town,  and  much  frequented 
watering-place,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour  of  S^-Malo, 
of  which  town  it  may  be  considered  a  suburb,  has  10,257  inhabitant& 
The  most  remarkable  structure  is  the  isolated  tower  called  Solidor, 
which  is  60  feet  high,  and  approached  by  a  drawbridge.  This  tower 
is  now  used  as  a  prison.  Beer,  ship-cordage  and  biscuits,  wine, 
brandy,  &c.,  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade ;  ^p-building  is  carried 
on.  TifUSniac,  on  the  lUe-et-Banoe  Canal,  has  2050  inhabitants,  who 
trade  in  com,  butter,  poultry,  ko, 

5.  In  the  fifth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Vitri,  situated  on  the 
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Cantacbe,  22  miles  R  fi^om  Rennes,  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance, 
an  eodeBiastioal  schod,  and  8555  inhabitants.  The  town  is  laige,  bat 
iit^pilarly  built;  and  its  feudal  fortifications,  consisting  of  a  castle 
and  high  ramparts,  flanked  with  machicolated  towers  and  surrounded 
by  a  deep  ditch,  give  it  a  gloomy  appearance.  The  church  of  Notre- 
"Dame  is  the  most  remarkable  structure  in  the  town.  Vitr^  has 
manofisctcunea  of  throfkd-stockings,  serge,  flannel,  hats,  casks,  brandy, 
leather,  and  sail-cloth,  and  trades  in  these  articles,  and  in  wine,  linen, 
honey,  wax,  hides,  cattle,  and  cantharidee  flies,  which  are  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  The  other  towns'are— ^f^en^^,  which  is  a  few  miles 
8.  of  Vxtr^,  and  has  1978  inhabitante :  LorOuerche,  a  town  of  4412 
inhabitant's,  which  stands  in  a  rich  com  and  grazing  country,  11  miles 
&.  from  Viiar^ ;  it  gives  name  to  a  neighbouring  forest,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  fine  linen,  leather,  and  nut-oil,  besides  a  good  trade  in 
butter,  oom,  flax,  hemp,  chestnuts,  cattle,  sheep,  &c. :  and  BfietierM, 
whioh  Is  a  few  miles  W.  of  La-Guerche,  and  has  2960  mhabitants. 

6.  Of  the  sixth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Redon,  stands  at  the 
foot  of  a  hiU  on  the  Vilaine,  which  here  forms  a  good  tide  harbour, 
with  a  rise  of  from  10  to  18  feet  at  high  water.  The  town,  which  is 
situated  in  the  most  southern  angle  of  the  department,  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  br&ncbes  of  the  canal  firom  Nantes  to  Brest,  and  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  river  and  canal  navigation  that  terminates 
to  northward  in  the  harbour  of  St.-B4alo,  enjoys  great  advantages  for 
trade,  in  addition  to  its  connection  with  the  Bay  of  Biscay  by  a  navig« 
able  tide-river.  It  is  in  general  well  built :  the  chief  structures  are 
the  former  .abbey-buildings  now  used  as  a  college,  and  the  abbey- 
church,  the  semidroular  apse  of  which  ia  consideied  a  masterpiece  of 
its  kind*  Redon  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  5216 
inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  colonial  produce, 
wine,  brandy,  salt,  butter,  chestnuts,  timber,  hemp,  oak-staves,  planks, 
masts,  pitch  and  tar,  slates  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood,  sheet-  and 
bar-iron,  lead,  resin,  hides,  linen,  flax,  canvass,  Ac  Vessels  of  50  to 
400  tons  are  built  A  vote  of  1,800,000  francs  was  taken  in  1846  for 
the  improvement  of  the  harbour  of  Redon,  to  which  tbe  French  attach 
great  importance,  as,  in  case  of  a  war  with  England,  their  trading 
vesaelB  oonld  enter  here  without  exposing  themselves  in  the  channel 
The  other  towns  are— ^otn,  which  stands  on  the  great  road  from 
Rennes  tn  Nantes,  and  has  a  population  of  3476  and  some  woollen 
manufactures :  Fcmgeray,  16  miles  N.E.  from  Redoi^  which  has  5254 
inhabitants ;  it  had  formerly  a  strong  castle,  of  which  only  one  high 
massive  tower  remains,  and  from  which  the  English  were  driven  by 
Du  Ouesdin  in  1356  :  Quichmj  which  is  25  miles  N.N.E.  from  Redon, 
and  haa  cold  mineral  springs,  and  3534  inhabitants :  Maurt,  15  miles 
N.  from  Redon,  which  has  a  population  of  4000,  and  an  ancient  castle 
taken  by  Henri  IV.  in  1597 :  and  Pipriae,  12  miles  N.  from  Redon, 
which  has  3116  inhabitants. 

In  Roman  times  the  territory  of  this  department  was  inhabited  by 
the  Redones,  a  Celtic  tribe,  whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of 
Redon.  It  was  included  in  the  district  of  Armorica.  On  the  downfal 
of  the  empire  it  became  part  of  Bretagne,  The  department  forots  the 
see  of  the  Bishop  of  Rennes,  is  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Cour  Imperiale  and  University  Academy  of  Rennes,  and  belongs  to 
the  16th  Military  Division,  of  which  Rennes  is  head-quarters.  For 
purpoees  of  superior  education  there  are  besides  the  University  of 
Rennes  an  imperial  college  and  diocesan  seminary  in  the  same  town, 
and  oolleges  in  Dol,  Foug^res,  St.-Servan,  and  Vitrd.  There  is  a 
school  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  drawing,  and  a  departmental 
museum  in  Rennea  The  department  returns  4  representatives  to 
the  Legialative'  Body  of  the  French  empire. 

{ZHakmnaire  de  la  France;  Annuaire  p<mr  VAn  1858;  Official 
Papen  ;  Cfuide  Cla$nque  du  Voyagcwr  en  France,) 
IL.LIERS.    [EuBE-BT-LoiB&J 

ILLINOIS,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  is  bounded 
S.E.  by  the  Ohio,  which  separates  it  from  Kentucky  for  130  miles; 
K  by  the  Wabash  for  120  miles  direct  distance,  and  by  a  meridian 
line  to  Lake  Michigan  for  162  miles,  by  which  river  and  line  it  is 
separated  from  Indiana;  N.K  by  Lake  Michigan  for  57  miles;  N.  bv 
the  parallel  of  42*  30'  N.  lat  to  the  Mississippi,  157  miles,  by  which 
it  18  separated  from  Wisconsm ;  W.  by  the  Mississippi,  which  sepa- 
ratee it  from  Iowa  for  200  miles,  and  frt>m  Missouri  for  340  miles.  It 
lies  between  42»  80'  and  87"  N.  lat.  87"  49'  and  91"  28'  W.  long. 
The  extreme  length  n  378  miles,  the  extreme  breadth  212  miles ;  the 
circuit  of  the  state  is  1160  miles,  of  whioh  850  miles  is  formed  by 
navigable  rivers ;  and  its  area  is  55,409  square  miles,  or  nearly  3000 
square  miles  lees  than  England  and  Walea  The  following  table  shows 
the  population  decennially  since  the  first  census  of  the  state  in  1810, 
with  the  proportion  of  free  coloured  persons  and  slaves.  The  total 
population  in 

1810  was    12,282,  including   618  free  coloured  penoim,  and  168  sUvet. 
1820    „      M,2ll,         „  457  „  J"     » 

1880   „    157.445,         „         1687  „  JJJ     „ 

1840   „    476.188,         „         8598  „  8«1     ». 

1850    „    851,470.         .,        5486  „  None. 

The  federal  representative  population  in  1860  being  851,470  entitles 
the  state  to  send  nine  representatives  to  Congress.  To  the  Senate,  hke 
each  of  the  other  United  States,  Illinois  sends  two  membera 

Surface,  Sydrograpky,  Cimmtmicaiumt. — ^Illinois  is  one  of  the  most 
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level  states  in  the  Union.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  states  by  tb« 
Ohio,  there  is  a  range  of  low  hills ;  the  northern  part  is  also  somewhiiib 
broken,  and  there  are  some  elevations  by  the  nimois,  and  lofty  blufbi 
along  the  Mississippi ;  but  with  these  exceptions  Illinois  is  one  great 

Slain,  havixtg  a  general  gentle  slope  to  Uie  south-west     The  loftiest 
eight  is  said  to  be  imder  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  Biver,  is  840 
feet  above  the  sea.    A  large  portion  of  the  surface  consists  of  prairie^ 
much  of  it  in  its  native  state,  but  a  great  deal  is  reclaimed,  and 
cultivation  is  rapidly  encroaching  on  the  remainder.    The  surface  of 
the  laiigest  of  the  prairies,  known  as  the  Grand  Prairie,  and  occupying 
the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Wabash  rivers  is  for  the 
most  part  gently  undulating  and  very  fertile,  with  a  good  deal  of  timber 
about  it ;  though  considerable  tracts  of  the  southern  part  are  flat  and 
have  an  inferior  soiL    The  character  of  the  prairie  is  said  to  affdid 
no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  its  reclamation  and  settlement ;  no 
portion  of  it  is  more  than  eight  miles  from  timber,  and  coal  is  found  in 
abundance  in  most  parts.    The  prairies  are  commonly  known  as  the 
dry  and  the  wet.      The  dry  prairies  are  those  which  lie  above  the 
alluvial  tracts,  and,  though  less  fertile,  are  preferred  to  them  on 
account  of  their  not  being  subject  to  inundations.    The  wet  prairies 
are  usually  covered  with  coarse  grass.     The  broad  alluvial  tracts 
bordering  the  several  rivers,  locally  known  as  bottoms,  are  extremely 
rich  and  fertile,  but  owing  to  their  moist  state  and  liability  to  be 
flooded,  are  to  a  great  extent  uncultivated,  though  producing  fine  trees. 
Illinois  is  well  provided  with  rivers.     Nearly  three-fourths  of  its 
boundary  is  formed  by  navigable  rivers,  while  its  north-eastern  angle 
is  washed  for  57  miles  by  Lake  Michigan,  thereby  affording  the  state 
direct  water  communication  with  the  whole  lake  country  of  the 
north.    The  rivers  whioh  belong  to  it  in  common  with  other  states 
are  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Wabash,  which  are  described  under 
M18SI88IFPI,  Kentuokt,  and  Indiana.    Of  the  rivers  which  belong 
wholly  to  the  state  the  chief  is  the  Illinois,  which  rises  near  Lake 
Michigan,  and  flows  first  west,  and  then  south-south-west,  into  the 
Mississippi,  which  it  joins  20  miles  above  the  Missouri.    About  200 
miles  above  its  mouth  it  expands  into  a  fine  lake  called  Peoria,  20  miles 
long  and  2  miles  wide.    A  morass  at  its  source  in  wet  seasons  di^ 
charges  a  part  of  its  waters  into  the  river,  and  a  part  into  the  Chicaao, 
a  small  stream  which  flows  into  Lake  Michigan.    This  large  river 
takes  the  name  of  Illinois  only  from  the  confluence  of  the  Plane^ 
Des  Plainee,  or  Aux  Plaines  River,  from  the  north-east  and  the 
Kankakee  from  the  east,  both  considerable  streams,  and  navigable 
for  boats.     Thirty  miles  below  their  confluence  Fox  River,  some- 
times, but  erroneously,  considered  the  main  branch  of  the  Illinois, 
falls  into  the  Illinois  from  the  north ;  it  rises  in  the  Huron  territory, 
and  has  a  course  of  200  miles  south-south-west,  more  than  half  of  which 
is  in  this  stata    The  course  of  the  Illinois  is  about  500  miles.     It 
is  navigable  by  large  steamboats  at  certain  seasons  up  to  Ottawa, 
just  below  the  Great  Rapids,  near  the  junction  of  the  Fox  River; 
at  other  times  steamboat  navigation  is  stopped  by  the  Little  Rapids 
at  La  Salle,  where  a  canal  commences  which  connects  the  Illinois 
with  Lake  Michigan.      The  Illinois  flows  with  a  gentle  current^ 
generally  in  a  wide  deep  bed.    The  other  principal  tributaries  of 
the  Illinois   are  the    Vermilion    River  from  the   south-east,    the 
Mackinaw  from  the  north-east.  Spoon  River  from  the  north-wes^ 
the  Sangamon,  or  Sanganio,  from  the  east,  and  the  Big  and  Little 
Blue  rivers  from  the  west ;  besides  numerous  lesser  streams.    San- 
gamon, by  much  the  largest  of  these  tributaries,  has  a  very  whid- 
Sig  course  to  the  west  of  more  than  250  miles,  of  which  140  miles 
are  navigable,  and  it  falls  into  the  Illinois  about  180  miles  above 
its  mouth.    Bock  River  rises  m  Wisconsin,  and  entering  the  state  of 
niinois  on  its  north  boundary,  crosses  it  in  a  south-west  course  of 
about  800  miles  to  the  Mississippi :  it  is  navigable  in  ite  lower  course; 
its  upper  course  is  impeded  by  rapida    The  Katkaeia  rises  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  state,  and,  like  the  Dlmois  and  Rock  river^  has  a 
generally  south-western  course  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi, 
about  80  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Ohio.    The  river  has  been 
rendered  much  more  serviceable  for  purposes  of  navigation  by  the 
removal  of  various  obstructions  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  cj 
PubUc  Works;  it  is  now  navigable  m  high-water  to  yandaha,  150 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  in  some  seasons  to  ShelbyviUe,  80  miles 
higher :  its  entire  course  is  about  800  mUes.    It  has  numerous  sniaU 
tributaries.      The  Big  Muddy,  farther  south,  is  also  a  considerable 
Rtream.    The  affluents  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Wabash  are  generally  much 
smaller  streams  than  those  which  fall  into  the  Mississippi,  but  some . 
of  them  are  navigable,  and  all  are  important  as  fumishmg  watep- 
power  for  mechanical  purposes.      .  tiw«/.«-  ^r^A 

The  state  possesses  one  very  important  canal,  the  nimois  ana 
Michigan  Canal,  110  miles  long,  constructed  by  the  state  at  a  cost  of 
upwards  of  8,000,000  -dollars.  It  commences  at  Chicago  oti  Lake 
Michigan,  and  is  carried  in  a  south-western  direction  near  the  ngM 
bank  of  the  Illinois  to  La  SaUe,  where  the  lUinois  becomes  navigablesi 
thus  opening  to  the  lake  porta  and  navigation  the  wide  nver  country 
of  the  south  and  west  ,. 

nimois  appears  Ukely  to  be  eventually  amply  supphed  with  raU- 
ways.  In  all,  the  Unes  completed  or  in  progress  amount  to  2100 
miles.    Already  some  600  or  700  miles  are  in  operation,  and  abov* 
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1000  milei  more  are  nid  to  be  in  progreai  of  conatriiction ;  while 
the  lines  of  oountrj  for  600  more  nules  have  been  sarTeyed.  The 
pcmcipel  linee  in  operation  are  those  m  eonneetion  with  the  oom- 
mereial  oapital  of  the  state,  Cfaiea^,  in  which  city  seyeo  mam-trunk 
lines  meet  The  Chicago  and  Bock  Island  railway  rmis  horn  Chicago 
on  Lake  Michigan,  in  a  sooth-south-west  direetion,  to  Rock  Island 
city,  at  the  ooniaence  of  Boek  River  with  the  Missiasippi ;  its  length 
is  180  miles.  The  Ghdena  and  Chicago  mna  from  Chicago  to  Galena 
and  Freeport  at  the  north-westem  extremity  of  the  state,  120  miles, 
with  blanches  to  Dixon  68  miles,  and  to  Beloit,  in  Wisoonain, 
20  milaa.  The  Chicago  and  Aurora,  86  miles  long  from  Chicago  to 
Mendota,  is  the  only  other  line  from  Chicago  which  is  completed ; 
but  the  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  to'oonneot  those  plaoea^  27  miles 
long ;  the  Chicago  and  Fort  Wayne,  and  the  Chicago  and  Hil- 
waukie,  92  miles;  the  Chicago  aiul  Mississippi,  running  to  Alton, 
180  miles;  and  the  Chicago  St  Charles  and  Mississippi,  186  miles, 
are  in  progress;  and  100  miles  of  the  last  are  open.  The  Great 
Western  central  line  has  under  100  miles  in  operation.  The  most 
important  of  the  lines  in  progress  is  the  Illinoia  Central,  which  is  to 
be  700  nules  long,  and  with  the  other  lines  will  connect  all  the 
leading  towns  with  each  other,  and  with  the  chief  tiading  places  in 
the  neighbouring  states  and  most  parts  of  the  Union,  and  likewise  of 
Canada.  All  the  lines  in  progress  are  expected  to  be  completed 
by  1857. 

Otology^  Mineralogy^  Se, — ^The  rocks  of  Illinois  belong  to  the 
PalsBOBoic  order.  In  the  extreme  northern  and  western  portion  of 
the  state  is  a  narrow  band  of  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Lower  Silurian  basin  of  Wisconsin.  They  consist 
of  sandstone,  in  which  occur  numerous  specimens  of  the  Lingula 
antiqua,  and  of  blue  limestones  in  which  are  the  rich  lead-mines  of 
Galena.  South  of  the  abore,  and  extending  east  and  west,  is  a  broad 
belt  of  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  chiefly  light  gray  and  magnesian  lime- 
stones. Between  tins  belt  of  Lower  Silurian  strata  and  Lske  Michigan, 
and  also  on  the  south  of  the  Silurian  rocks,  is  a  narrow  band  of 
foasiliferous  Devonian  rocksL  South  of  these  again,  also  extending 
east  and  west  across  the  state,  and  along  the  whole  western  and 
southern  border,  lying  along  the  Missiasippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  Lower  Carboniferous  strata,  consisting  of  bituminous 
slate,  and  fine-grained  sandstone.  Above  these,  and  occupying  the 
entire  centre  and  eastern  part  <^  the  state  is  a  vast  bed  of  Upper 
Carboniferous  strata,  closely  resembling  the  coal-bearing  rocks  of 
England,  but  here  forming  part  of  a  basin  of  these  strata  of  a 
grandeur  and  extent  almost  unparalleled. 

Illinois  is  exceedingly  rich  in  minerals.  Silver  is  obtained  in  the 
north-westem  part  of  the  state  in  connection  with  galena.  Lead  is 
very  widely  diffused  over  the  northern,  and  especially  the  north- 
western district;  the  lead-mines  about  Galena  are  among  the  most 
productive  known.  Copper  is  also  obtained  largely  in  those  parts. 
Iron-ore  is  very  widely  distributed.  Coal  is  however  the  most 
extensive  and  valuable  mineral  of  Illinois  It  is  bituminous  in 
quality,  and  the  beds  are  of  great  thickness.  The  great  coal  r^on 
is  that  vast  space  mentioned  above,  as  occupied  by  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  strata,  extending  quite  aoross  the  state  from  Missouri 
to  Indiana,  and  from  Iowa  to  Kentucky.  Bxoellent  building  stone  of 
various  descriptions  is  quarried  over  almost  every  part  of  the  state. 
Granite  boulders  of  large  size  occur  in  many  places.  Salt  springs 
exist  in  several  of  the  southern  and  eastern  oounties,  and  there  are 
sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs  in  various  parts. 

ClinuU€y  Soilf  and  AgricuUwe. — The  climate  is  very  much  the  same 
as  that  of  Missouri,  except  that  it  is  more  humid.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  temperature  between  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  state.  At  New  Harmony,  which  is  in  38**  11', 
and  opposite  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Wabaah,  the  thermometer  has  been  observed  as  low  as  5°  below 
zero  uf  Fahrenheit  Everywhere  however  the  winters  are  severe  and 
the  summers  hot  and  long,  and  the  temperature  subject  to  frequent 
sudden  changes.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  state  the  summer 
heat  is  very  oppressive.  South-westerly  winds  blow  during  three- 
fourths  of  the  year.    North  and  north-westerly  winds  prevail  in  winter. 

Illinois  possesses  a  vast  extent  of  excellent  arable  land.  The  soil 
however  varied  is  generally  highly  fertUe.  Along  the  river-valleys, 
or  bottoms,  it  consists  of  an  extraordinarily  rich  alluvial  deposit  One 
of  these  tracts,  the  American  Bottom,  on  the  Mississippi,  extending 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia  for  90  miles,  is  especially  noted 
for  its  fertility.  Its  soil,  which  is  the  richest  river  alluvium,  con- 
'  tinues  unchanged  for  25  feet  below  the  surface,  and  some  portions  of 
it  which  are  cultivated  about  the  old  French  towns,  have  produced 
Indian  com  without  intermission  and  without  manure  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half.  A  sixth  of  this  alluvial  land  is  however  unfit 
for  cultivation,  owing  to  its  liability  to  inundations.  The  prairies 
though  less  productive  are  still  very  fertile,  and  where  timber  is  to  be 
obtained  are  preferred  for  farms  on  account  of  their  superior  aedubrity. 
The  prairies  are  consequently  steadily  and  rapidly  becoming  covered 
with  thriving  groves  of  young  trees,  the  forenmners  of  busy  farms. 
The  barrens,  or  oak  openings,  have  frequently  a  thin  soil.  In  the 
northern  parts  there  are  stony  tracts,  but  everywhere  else  it  is  said 
that  "  the  plough  may  pass  over  miUlona  of  acres  without  meeting 
80  much  as  a  pebble  to  impede 


The  following  are  the  prindpal  results  of  the  inquiries  madd 
respecting  the  agricultural  statistics  of  Illmois  at  the  last  oensw  :— 
The  number  of  £urms  under  oultivstion  in  the  state  on  the  1st  of  Jam 
1850  was  76,208.  The  extent  of  improred  land  in  farnm  was  6;089,545 
acres,  of  unimprored  6,997,807  acres,  together  valued  at  96,189,290 
dollars.  The  fiirming  implements  sad  machinery  were  valued  &t 
6,405,561  doUara.  The  ukaX  produce  of  the  prindtpal  crops  in  1830 
was  as  follows  :~Wheat,  9,414,575  bushds;  rye,  88,864  buaheb; 
maize,  67,646,984  bushels;  oats,  10,087,241  bushels;  buckwheat^ 
184,504  bushels;  barley,  110,795 'bushels;  peas  and  beans,  82,814 
bushels;  potatoes, 2,514,861  bush^;  sweet  potatoes,  157,488 boshsLi; 
tobacco,  841,894  lbs. ;  hops,  8551  lbs. ;  hay,  601,952  tons;  clover  snd 
other  grass  seeds,  17,807  bushels ;  flax,  160,068  lbs. ;  maple  sogsr, 
248,904  Ibe.  The  value  of  orchard  products  was  446,049  dollars;  of 
market-garden  products,  127,494  dollars.  Of  wine  only  2997  gallou 
were  mule.  A  good  desl  of  hemp  is  grown  and  prepared,  but  the 
'Census  Report'  states  (p.  1015),  that  with  regard  to  it  the  "retomi 
were  so  confused,  and  all  information  from  other  sounes  so  Tagno 
and  indefinite,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  strike  the  items  of 
hemp  from  the  agric^tural  tables  of  the  statci'*  It  may  be  as  well 
to  state  here  that  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  agricultund 
returns  are  as  exact  as  their  specific  character  would  perhaps  suggest, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  do,  in  the  words  of  the 
'Report,'  "give  a  very  fair  idea,"  undoubtedly  a  far  clearer  sad 
more  correct  idea  than  can  be  gathered  fcom  any  other  source,  "of 
the  state  of  the  country  in  1850." 

With  regard  to  live-stock,  the  returns  show  that  the  number  of 
horses  in  the  state  in  1850  was  267,658;  asses  and  mules,  10,573; 
milch  cows,  294,671;  working  oxen,  76,156;  other  cattle,  541,209; 
sheep,  894,043;  swine^  1,915,907.  The  value  of  live  stock  was 
24,209,258  dollars;  of  animals  slaughtered,  4,972,286  dollars.  The 
products  of  animals  were— wool,  2,150,118  lbs. ;  butter,  12,526, 543  Iba; 
cheese,  1,278,225  lbs. ;  bees'-wax,  and  honey,  869,444  lbs. ;  silk  cocoons, 
47  lbs. 

Illinois  is  in  general  well  supplied  with  timber.  The  most  common 
trees  are  rarious  kinds  of  oaks,  sycamores^  which  in  the  alluvial  soil 
along  the  rirers  grow  to  an  immense  size,  sugar^maple^  walnnta, 
several  kinds  of  ash,  elm,  cotton-wood,  honey-locust^  hickory,  buck- 
eye, pecan,  linden,  wild  cherry,  sassafras,  elder,  and  i>er8immon;  in 
the  southern  and  eastern  parts  yellow  poplar  and  birch,  and  near  the 
Ohio  yellow  pine  and  cedar.  Hazel,  red-bud,  pawpaw,  suma,  vinea^ 
dog-wood,  and  other  under-growths  are  abundant  There  are  also 
various  valuable  medicinal  plants. 

The  gray,  black,  and  prairie  wolf  are  Btill  met  with;  the  prairie 
wolf  in  considerable  numbers.  Panthers,  wild-cats,  foxes,  racoons, 
opossums,  and  gophars,  with  musk-rats,  otters,  and  occasionally 
beavers  are  also  found,  but  they  are  being  steadily  exterminated. 
Partridges  and  prairie  fowl  abound ;  ducks,  geese,  swans,  and  various 
other  aquatic  birds  visit  the  waters  in  the  spring  season.  Fish  in 
the  greatest  possible  yariety  swarm  in  the  riren  and  lakes. 

Manufaetvret  and  Oommeree. — ^At  present  the  manufactures  of 
Dlinois  are  chiefly  connected  with  agriculture.  Agricultural  imple- 
ments are  extensively  made ;  there  are  numerous  wheelwright's  shops; 
saw,  grist,  oil,  flour,  and  other  mills.  The  only  important  manor 
fiusi^ues  not  immediately  connected  with  agriculture  are  the  iron- 
works, woollen-factories,  and  tanneries.  The  whole  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments  producing  to  the  value  of  500  dollus 
and  upwards  in  1850  was  3099.  Of  these  two  were  pig-iron  manu- 
factories, employing  150  hands,  and  a  capital  of  65,000  dollan, 
consuming  annually  5500  tons  of  ore  and  170,000  bushels  <k  ooke  and 
charcoal,  and  producing  2700  tona  of  pig-iron ;  and  29  establishments 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cast-iron,  employing  882  hands,  and  a 
capital  of  260,400  dollars :  there  was  no  wrought-iron  manufactured  in 
the  state.  The  woollen  manufacture  employs  178  hands,  including 
54  females,  and  a  oapital  of  154,500  dollars ;  tanneries  275  hands  (240 
males),  with  a  capital  of  188,378  dollars ;  flour^mills,  884  persons ;  saw- 
mills, 937 ;  distilleries,  176 ;  pork  and  beef  packing,  245  ;  lead-mining 
and  smelting,  213  persona.  The  '  home-made  manufactures  *  for  the 
year  were  valued  at  1,155,902  dollars.  There  are  the  usual  dasses  of 
professional  men;  the  number  of  the  principal  classes  were--cleigy- 
men,  1023 ;  lawyers,  817 ;  physioiaus,  1402 ;  and  surgeons,  8. 

The  direct  foreign  commerce  of  Illinois  is  chiefly  with  Great 
Britain.  The  exports,  wholly  of  domestic  produce,  fbr  the  year 
ending  June  SOth  1852  amounted  to  51,825  dollars ;  the  imports  to 
4882  dollarSL  The  commerce  of  the  state  is  chiefly  centred  in 
Chicago,  in  our  notice  of  which  lower  down  will  be  found  some 
further  particulars  respecting  the  trade  of  Illinois;  Alton  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  Qalena,  are  the  other  principal  commercial  towna 
The  internal  trade  is  very  considerable,  and  it  ia  rapidly  increasing 
with  the  increase  of  facilities  of  communication. 

IHvinons,  Towns,  Ac. — Illinois  is  divided  into  99  counties.  Spring- 
field is  the  political  capital  of  the  state,  but  the  moat  important 
town  is  Chicago.  The  towns  for  the  most  part  have  as  yet  but 
small  populations ;  the  following  are  all  which  seem  to  require  notice 
here  :  the  population  is  that  of  1850  : — 

Springfield,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated  on  the  border  of  a 
broad  prairie^  about  4  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Sangamon 
River,  in  39'  48'  N.  lat.,  89'*  33'  W.  long.,  801  milea  W.N.W.  fiwift 
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Washingiofii :  population,  4583.  The  town  wm  laid  out  in  1822  on  a 
T&^ulaur  plan,  with  a  oentnd  public  square,  and  wide  etreets  crossing 
at  right  angles.  In  the  centre  of  the  principal  square  is  the  ciH[>ital, 
a  showy,  stooa-building  of  three  stories,  with  porticoes.  The  other 
publio  adifioea  ajne  the  court-house,  msxtet-house,  jail.  United  States 
land-offioe,  eight  churches,  academies,  &a  There  are  some  manu- 
faetnres  and  an  iron*foundry.  The  town  is  the  centre  of  a  very  fisrtile 
district,  the  products  of  which  are  brought  to  its  market  The  Qreat 
Westera  Central,  the  Chicago  and  Mississippi,  and  the  Massac  and 
Sangamon  rsUways  meet  hero.  Two  daily  and  one  weekly  newspaper 
are  pabliahed  in  the  town. 

Ckicago,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Cook  oounty,  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  Hirer,  on  Lake  Michigan, 
AT  C  N.  lat,  87"  86' W.  long.,  188  miles  N.N.E.  from  Springfield: 
popolatioa  29,963  in  1850,  in  1840  it  was  only  4470.  The  citv  is 
well  and  substantially  built  It  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  lake 
for  abore  a  mile,  and  for  two  miles  back  along  the  river  which  is 
separated  into  two  branches,  each  having  a  depth  of  12  to  15  feet 
The  aite  is  low  and  level,  but  the  town  is  said  not  to  be  unhealthy. 
The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  been  reduced,  and  piers  have 
been  carried  out  into  the  lake  in  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
sand  and  drift  The  largest  lake  craft  and  steamers  can  now  pass 
over  the  bar,  and  within  there  is  commodious  anchorage  for  an  almost 
unlimited  amount  of  shipping.  The  commerce  ot  the  town  has 
increased  within  the  last  few  years  in  ftill  proportion  to  the  great 
increaae  of  means  of  internal  oommunication,  and  its  fine  position 
with  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  lakes.  In  1889  the  total  value 
of  proper^  was  assessed  at  286,842  dollars,  in  1850  it  was  assessed  at 
8,562,717  dollars.  The  imports  in  1840  were  562,106  dollars,  the 
exports  228,635  doUars.  In  1848  the  imports  were  8,338,639  dollars, 
the  exports  10,709,838  dollars.  The  arrivals  of  shipping  in  1850  were  : 
— Bteamen,  662;  propellers,  183;  schooners,  1182;  brigs,  230;  bai^s, 
18  :  making  a  total  of  2270  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  958,600 
tons.  The  principal  exports  in  1850  were :— Wheat,  487,660  bushels ; 
maiae,  8,221,817  bushels ;  oats,  767,197  bushels ;  hemp,  697,788  lbs. ; 
ooal,  2,091,552  lbs. ;  iron,  8,454,060  lbs.;  lead,  1,876,879  lbs.;  lumber, 
67,967,287  feet ;  laths,  14,921,420  pieces ;  wool,  1,088,558  lbs.  j 
besidee  considerable  quantities  of  cheese,  butter,  floor,  sugar,  beef; 
pork,  lard,  and  potash.  The  principal  imports  in  the  same  year 
were: — ^Wheat,  888,077  boshels;  mai^e,  2,647,465  bushels;  bacon, 
484,719  lbs;  hams,  1,086,988  lbs.;  pork,  2,390,248  Iba ;  lard, 
2,069,625  Ibe. ;  hemp,  1,085,648  lbs.  ;  hides,  848,876 ;  lumber, 
125,528,122  feet;  timber,  562,976  feet;  laths,  27,588,475  pieces; 
shingles,  80,888,250  bushels;  lead,  1,402,185  lbs;  wool,  781,966  lb&; 
tobaeoo,  824,928  lbs.  The  public  buUding^  are  the  usual  county 
boildingB^  numerous  churches  and  schools,  banks,  &a  There  are 
several  uurge  hotels  in  the  city.  Besides  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Cttudy  the  dty  is  the  terminus  of  several  important  railways,  and  a 
creat  many  plank-roads  facilitate  communication  with  the  interior. 
Rve  daily  newspapers,  each  having  also  a  weekly  issue,  six  we^ly,  a 
fortnightly,  and  three  monthly  periodicals  are  published  here. 

AUtm^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  8  miles  above  the  con- 
flaenee  of  the  Missouri,  is  the  chief  port  town  of  Illinois  oil  the 
Misaieeippi,  and  the  largest  town  on  that  river  above  St  Louis: 
popnlation,  about  12,000.  Alton  is  a  convenient  port,  and  is  now  being 
eonneeted  with  several  railways ;  its  commerce  is  greatly  increasing. 
There  are  several  churches,  Shurtliff  college  and  other  buildings  in 
the  town.  Bituminous  coal  is  abundant  in  the  vicinity.  Bchidere, 
on  the  north  branch  of  the  Kishwaukee  River,  and  on  the  Qalena  and 
Chicago  railway,  78  mUes  W.  from  Chicago,  popuhition  about  2000, 
is  a  flourishing  and  busy  new  towa  There  are  several  grist-  and 
aatr-miUs.  CaHinviUe,  the  capital  of  Maoaupin  county,  2  miles 
K.  firom  Macaupin  creek,  and  41  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Springfield,  Is 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  places  in  the  interior.  The  Sangamon 
and  Alton  railway  has  a  principal  station  here.  CarroUon,  the  capital 
of  Qreene  ooun^,  on  the  border  of  Spring  prairie,  about  6  miles  N. 
from  Macaupin  creek,  and  56  miles  S.W.  from  SpringfieH  is  another 
rapidly  increasing  interior  town,  and  the  centre  of  a  fertile  district 
Chrthage,  the  capital  of  Hsmdcock  county,  lies  between  Bear  and 
Long  creeks,  and  is  a  busy  and  prosperous  place,  being  the  mart  of  a 
fertile  neighbourhood,  and  of  a  rich  coal  district.  The  village  has 
aequhred  a  wide  notoriety  ds  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  the  Mormon 
prophet  and  leader,  Joe  Smith,  and  his  companions.  ChesteTf  on  the 
MisBiRsippi,  immediately  below  the  confluence  of  the  Kaskasia  River, 
poptdation  about  1800 ;  is  a  place  of  growing  commercial  importance, 
bemg  thd  entrepot  for  the  produce  of  a  considerable  tract  of  back 
eoantry.  Pan^Ule,  on  the  nght  bank  of  the  Big  Vermilion  River. 
just  below  the  confluence  of  &e  North  and  Salt  Forks,  128  miles  R 
by  K.  from  Spriogfield,  population  about  1200,  ia  a  good  sized  and 
floorliAdiig  place,  and  the  centre  of  a  fertile  and  populous  district 
Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published  here.  Freep&rt,  on  tHe  Peca- 
tonica  River,  168  miles  N.  from  Springfield,  is  another  of  the  ridng 
towns  of  HHnob,  tend  from  its  position  is  likely  to  become  an 
important  commercial  place.  The  surrounding  country  is  rich  in 
minerals^  and  very  productive  agriculturally)  The  Qalena  branch  of 
the  Central  ULinois,  and  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  railwavs  meet 
hue.  Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly.  CfaUiM,  on  the  Feve 
River  a  littie  above  its  oonfluenoe  with  the  Misdsdppi,  and  nwt  the 


noith-westem  extremitjr  of  the  state^  population  about  6600,  is  the 
centre  of  the  lead  mimog  district^  and  the  chief  commercial  town  of 
this  part  of  lUmois.  It  is  the  capital  of  Joe  Davies'  county,  and 
oontams  the  usual  county  buUdings,  court-house^  jail,  several  churohes 
and  schools,  and  some  Urge  copper  smelting  works,  grist- and  saw- 
mills, &c.,  and  has  a  lai^ge  lumber  market.  The  chief  exports  in  1851 
^■J^fJ^^^^®^'^^^^^'"'  flour  39,339 barrels;  barley  42  781  bushels; 
S?«iQ^il®^  ^'^^^oi.h^?'  312,668  lbs.;  lard  126,000 Iba;  butter 
87,6181^;  eggs  22,880  doa.;  hides  and  skins  9326;  horses  800; 
jJattie  1500,  &c. ;  and  in  the  same  year  it  received  5,085,684  feet  of 
lumbw,  and  a  very  laxge  quantity  of  shingles,  timber,  and  wood  of 
other  descriptions.  The  largest  river  steamers  ascend  to  Gkleda,  and 
It  has  good  railway  accommodation.  Two  daily  newspapem,  having 
also  weekly  issues,  are  published  here.  JacktonviUe,  on  the  Mauvais^ 
terre  creek,  80  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Springfield,  population  2745,  is 
a  rapidly  rising  new  town,  situated  on  a  rich  prairie  district  It 
contains  a  court-house,  jail,  churches,  and  schools.  Illinois  college, 
and  the  state  deaf  and  dumb  institution  are  situated  here.  There 
are  ertemdve  flour-mills,  cotton-works,  tanneries,  and  machine  manu- 
factories. The  Sangamon  and  Moigan  railway  passes  the  town. 
A  newspaper  having  tri-weekly  and  weekly  issues  is  published  hereu 

oUin  ^^  *^*  ^^"**  ^^^®*''  ^^  °^^^  ^'^-  ^^^  Chicago,  popuhition 
2669,  oontams  a  court-house,  jail,  churches  and  schools,  large  hotek 
and  warehouses.  The  rivenaffords  fine  Water-power,  which  is  made 
avaUable  for  numerous  mills  and  factories.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal,  and  Chicago  and  Rook  Island  railway  pass  the  town.  Two 
weekly  newspapers  are  published  here.  Katkasut,  the  original  cHpitid 
of  Uhnois,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kaskasia  River,  10  wnea 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  127  miles  8.  by  W.  from 
Spnngfleld  the  present  capital :  population,  about  1000.  Kaskasia  is 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  state,  having  been  founded  by  the 
French  in  1688 ;  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  very  picturesque  sceneryi 
contains  the  usual  county  buildings,  a  Roman  Catholie  church,  and  A 
United  States  land  office.  MowU  Carmd  occupies  a  favourable  site 
for  commercial  purposes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wabash,  be!o#  the 
rapids,  140  miles  S.E.  from  Springfield :  popuhition,  1500.  It  contains 
a  court-house,  jail,  churches  and  schools,  and  several  flour-iiiills,  and 
machine-sfaopa  NaperviUe,  on  the  Du  Pago  creek,  160  miles  N.B. 
from  Sprin^eld,  is  a  rising  new  town,  the  capital  of  Du  Page  county, 
having  various  county  buildings,  churches,  schools,  &c.,  and  two 
we^ikly  newspapers.  Ottawa,  at  the  junction  of  the  Fox  River  with 
the  Illinois,  120  miles  N.N.E.  from  Springfield,  is  the  capital  of  La 
Salle  county,  and  a  place  of  great  and  increasing  commercial  import- 
ance. By  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  the  lake  steamers  reach 
the  town,  and  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  railway  aflbrds  communi- 
cation with  the  western  districts;  while  the  Illinois  River  yields 
immense  water-power  which  is  being  turned  to  full  advantage.  The 
soil  of  the  surrounding  countrv  is  rich ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  timber ; 
and  limestone  and  freestone  abound.  Two  newspapers  are  published 
weekly.  Peoria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hl&ois,  at  the  foot  of  . 
Peoria  Lake,  is  the  capital  of  Peoria  county,  and  the  shipping  port 
for  the  surrounding  grain  district :  population,  5562.  It  contains  the 
usual  oounty  buildings,  churches  and  schools,  an  incorporated  academy, 
sevoral  steam-mills,  factories,  &c  Two  weekly  newspapers,  and  a 
semi-monthly  magazine  are  published  here.  Quittey,  stands  on  a 
high  bluflf  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  88  miles  W.  from 
Springfield,  population  6911 ;  it  is  the  capital  of  Adams  county,  and 
the  mart  for  a  well  cultivated  and  populous  neighbourhood.  Besides 
the  usual  county  buildings,  churches,  and  schools,  it  contains  a  United 
States  land  office,  numerous  warehouses,  stores,  hotels,  workshops,  Ac 
Several  steamboats  arrive  and  depart  doily  during  the  season.  Large 
quantities  of  barrelled  pork  and  bacon  are  exported.  One  daily  and 
three  weekly  newspapers,  with  two  monthlv  periodicals  are  main- 
tained.^ JKocis  liland  Qiiy,  at  the  junction  of  the  Rock  River  with  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  railway, 
by  whien  it  is  180  miles  W.S.W.  from  Chicago,  is  a  new  town  which 
has  been  laid  out  on  an  extensive  plan,  and  though  not  at  present 
very  populous  is  expected  to  become  one  of  the  most  considerable 
commercial  towns  on  the  upper  Mississippi  The  site  is  well  adapted 
for  trading  purposes,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  not  only  a  rich 
agricultural  district^  and  well  supplied  with  timber,  but  affords  sJso 
abundance  of  Ooal  and  limestone.  Rockfordf  the  capital  of  Winnebago 
countj^is  situated  at  the  rapids  on  Rock  River,  92  miles  N.W.  by  N. 
from  Cliicago  by  the  Qalena  and  Chicago  railway :  population,  2093. 
Steamboats  ascend  to  the  town.  The  rapids  afford  immense  water- 
power,  and  there  are  several  mills.  A  newspaper  is  published  weekly. 
Shawneetovfn,  on  the  Ohio,  164  miles  S.E.  from  Springfield,  population 
1764,  is  one  of  the  largest  trading  places  hi  southern  Illinois.  Irony 
ore  and  coal  are  obtained  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  There  are 
very  extensive  salt-works  at  Saline  creek,  12  miles  from  the  town. 
Shawneetown  possesses  a  paved  levee  of  considerable  length.  An 
important  branch  of  the  trade  of  the  place  is  the  slaughtering  and 
packing  of  hogs :  one  establishment  has  facilities  for  hanging  up 
1000  hogs  a  Sbly.  Tobacco  ifl  raised  in  the  vicinity  in  considerable 
quantities :  300  hogsheads  were  shipped  from  here  in  1862.  VandaliOp 
from  1818  to  1839  the  capital  of  Illinois,  stands  on  elevated  ground* 
on  the  light  bank  of  the  Kaskafria,  66  miles  S.B.  from  Springfield  • 
population,  about  1100.    The  town  was  laid  out  on  a  large  scale  in 
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1818  aa  the  capital  of  the  atate,  with  a  great  oentral  square  iu  wLich 
the  Btate  buildiDgs  were  placed,  and  streets  80  feet  wide  intenecting 
at  right  angles.  After  the  remoyal  of  the  state  legislature,  judiduy, 
&C.,  the  place  languished,  but  it  is  reooTering,  and  as  it  is  now  being 
made  a  centre  for  the  junction  of  seyeral  great  lines  of  railway,  and 
oonsequently  one  of  Uie  chief  thoroughfares  of  trade  in  Illinois,  its 
natural  adTantsges  appear  likely  to  be  more  thoroughly  deyelopedf 
and  it  will  probably  become  an  important  commercial  town. 
Wamkegan,  the  port  town  and  capital  of  Lake  oounty,  is  a  new  town 
well  placed  on  an  eminence  above  lake  Michigan.  The  town  is  of 
recent  formation,  but  it  ah^eady  contains  several  handsome  and  sub- 
stantial buildings,  piers,  &c.,  a  good  harbour,  above  4000  inhabitants, 
and  carries  on  a  very  considerable  lake  trade.  The  country  inland  is 
here  of  the  best  description  of  prairie,  with  abundance  of  good  timber. 

Oovenment,  JudiccUure,  Ac — The  first  constitution  of  the  state 
was  drawn  up  in  1818 :  that  under  which  the  government  is  now 
carried  on  was  adopted  in  convention  in  August^  1847,  and  accepted 
by  the  people  in  March  1848.  By  it  the  right  of  voting  for  all 
elective  offices  appertains  to  every  white  male  citizen  21  years  of  age 
who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  one  year.  Among  other  provisions  of 
the  constitution  are  the  following: — Slavery  is  prohibited.  No 
coloured  person,  free  or  slave,  is  permitted  to  come  into  the  state. 
Lotteries  are  disallowed.  Duelling  is  a  disqilulification  for  office.  No 
state  bank  can  be  created  or  revived  :  ayts  creating  banks  must  be 
submitted  to  the  people,  and  receive  a  majority  of  votes  in  their 
favour  in  order  to  become  law.  Stockholders  are  individually  liable 
to  the  amount  of  their  shares.  Corporations  for  other  than  banking 
purposes  may  be  established  under  general  laws.  No  alteration  or 
amendment  can  be  made  in  the  constitution,  unless  it  is  passed  by  a 
Yote  of  two-Uiirds  of  the  whole  number  of  members  eled^d  to  both 
houses,  published  and  referred  to  the  next  legislature,  and,  if  passed 
agaio  by  a  majority,  then  submitted  to  the  people,  whose  approval  by 
a  majority  makes  it  law.  Only  one  article  of  the  constitution  can  be 
amended  in  one  session.  The  legislative  body,  styled  the  goneral 
assembly,  consists  of  a  Senate  of  25  members,  who  must  be  30  years 
old,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  for  five  years ;  and  of  a  House  of 
Bepresentatives  of  75  members,  who  must  be  25  years  old,  and  have 
resided  in  the  state  three  years.  These  members  may  be  increased 
when  the  population  of  the  state  exceeds  1,000,000,  but  the  number  of 
representatives  must  never  exceed  100.  The  senators  are  elected  for 
four  years ;  half  the  number  to  be  elected  every  two  years ;  the  repre- 
sentatives are  elected  biennially.  In  forming  senatorial  or  represen- 
tative elective  districts,  r^aid  is  only  to  be  had  to  the  number  of 
white  inhabitants.  The  governor  who  has  a  qualified  veto  on  the 
acts  of  the  general  assembly,  is  elected  every  four  years  by  a  plurality 
of  votes.  He  must  be  35  years  old,  and  have  resided  in  uie  state  the 
10  yearn  preceding  his  election.  His  salai^  is  1500  dollars ;  he  must 
i-eside  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  he  is  not  eligible  for  re-election 
at  a  consecutive  term. 

The  public  debt  of  the  state  on  the  1st  of  January  1858  amounted 
'  to  16,724,174  dollars,  in  which  is  included  a  sum  of  7,800,000  dollars 
borrowed  fbr  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal 
The  amount  of  property  in  the  state  subject  to  taxation  on  January  1st 
1851  was :— Real  estate  98,748,533  dollars;  personal  property  39,069,546 
dollars,  total  137,818,079  dollars.  The  rate  of  taxation  was  60|  cents 
on  100  dollars.  The  total  receipts  of  the  treasury  for  Uie  two  years 
ending  November  30th  1852  (chiefly  from  taxes)  was  503,561  dollars^ 
the  expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  885,767  dolhos.  The  state 
militia  is  composed  of  170,359  men,  of  whom  4618  are  oonmiissioned 
officers. 

The  judicature  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  circuit  courts,  and 
county  courts.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  three  divisions,  and 
has  cognisance  of  all  appellate  cases,  cases  relating  to  the  revenue, 
mandamus,  habeas  coitus,  and  some  impeachments.  The  judges, 
who  must  be  35  years  old  and  have  resided  in  the  state  for  5  years, 
are  elected  by  the  people  for  9  years ;  one  of  the  judges  must  be 
elected  every  3  years :  the  salary  of  each  is  1200  dollars.  There  are 
15  circuit  courts,  each  presided  over  by  a  judge  who  is  elected  for  4 
years,  must  be  30  years  of  age,  and  receives  a  salary  of  1000  dollars  : 
these  courts  have  cognisance  of  all  ordinary  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
In  each  oounty  a  court  is  held  for  the  transaction  of  county  and 
probate  business,  with  limited  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction :  the 
judges  are  elected  by  the  counties  for  4  years. 

The  state  has  made  considerable  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  white  citizens.  The  total  sum  devoted  to  educational  pur- 
poses on  December  31st  1852  was  951,504  dollars ;  the  whole  of  which 
has  been  borrowed  or  appropriated  by  the  state,  and  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  government  The  state  pays 
6  per  cent  interest  The  number  of  colleges  in  the  state  in  1851 
was  6,  having  35  teachers  and  442  pupils ;  academies  and  other  upper 
schools  81,  having  156  teachers  and  4179  pupils ;  public  schools  4054, 
having  4262  teachers  and  125,790  pupils.  According  to  the  returns 
by  families  there  were  in  the  same  year  in  the  state  181,969  white 
and  323  free  coloured  children  attending  schooL  The  number  of 
adults  in  the  state  unable  to  read  and  write  was  40,054  whites  and 
1229  free  coloured ;  of  whom  36,336  were  natives  of  the  United  States. 
The  principal  colleges  are— the  Illinois,  at  Jacksonville,  founded  in 
1830,  which  baa  6  tutors,  48  student**,  and  a  library  of  3660  volumes; 


the  Knox,  at  Galeiburg,  founded  in  1837|  which  has  7  tutors,  56 
students,  and  a  library  of  8300  volumes ;  the  Shurtliff  (Baptist),  at 
Upper  Alton,  founded  m  1835,  which  has  6  tutors,  40  students,  and  a 
library  of  1900  volumes ;  and  the  M'Kendree  (Methodist),  at  Lebanon, 
founded  in  1835,  which  has  10  tutors,  79  students,  and  a  library  of 
7000  volumes.  Among  religious  sects  the  Methodists  are  the  most 
numeroua  In  1850  the  MethodLsts  had  405  churches,  affording 
accommodation  for  178,452  persons ;  the  Baptists  282  churches,  with 
accommodation  for  94,130  persons ;  Presbyterians  206  churches,  with 
accommodation  for  83,129  persons;  'Christians'  69  churches,  with 
accommodation  fbr  30,864  persons ;  Congregationalists  46  churches, 
with  accommodation  for  15,626  persons ;  Lutherans  42  churdies,  wi& 
accommodation  for  16,640  persons ;  Episcopalians  27  ohurchea,  with 
accommodation  for  14,000  persons;  Roman  Catholics  59  churches, 
with  accommodation  for  29,100  persona  There  are  besides  churches 
for  Moravians,  Swedenborg^ans,  Dutch  Reformed,  Mennonitea,  Tunken, 
Quakers,  Unionists,  Unitarians,  Universalists,  and  various  minor  sects. 
One  hundred  and  seven  newspapers  and  periodicals,  having  an  aggre- 
gate circulation  of  88,628  (5,10^276  oopies  annually)  are  published  in 
the  state. 

This  state  is  within  the  limits  of  the  cession  which  Virginia  made 
to  the  United  States  in  1787;  but  the  first  settlements  made  in  it 
were  by  the  Canadian  French  before  1763.  It  was  governed,  with 
Indiana,  as  a  territory  of  the  United  States  from  1800  to  1809.  In 
1809  they  were  made  separate  territorial  governments,  and  in  1818 
Illinois  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state. 

{JStatutical  QazetUer  of  the  United  States,  1853 ;  Afneruum  Almanae, 
1854;    Seventh  Censiu  qf  the  United  Staiet,  Official  Report,  1853; 
Marcou,  Oeoloffical  Map  of  the  United  States,  with  an  Explanatory  Text 
1853.) 
ILLOK.    [Croatia.] 

ILLTRIA,  Kingdom  oil  Ancient  lUyria  comprehended  all  the 
provinces  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  with  the  adjacent  islands 
as  far  as  Epirus,  and  was  inhabited  by  a  people  called  by  the  general 
name  of  the  Illyrie  Nationa  Illyria  also  extended  into  t^e  interior 
as  far  as  the  Ister  (Danube)  and  the  Alpe  which  lie  between  Italy  and 
Germany.  The  Maoedonic  nations  formed  the  eastern  boundary. 
Within  these  vague  but  extensive  limits,  which  comprehead  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Austrian  and  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions, 
there  were  other  nations,  and  particularly  Oauls,  mingled  with  the 
Qlyrians.  (Strabo,  312,  &c.)  The  numerous  excellent  ports  along 
thu  coast  gave  the  natives  great  advantages  for  prosecuting  a  piratical 
warfare.  The  Qlyrians  defeated  Amyntas  IL  of  Macedonia  B.a  383, 
and  Us  eldest  son,  Alexander  IL,  was  obliged  to  purchase  peace  of 
them,  and  give  his  brother  Philip  as  a  hostage.  When  Philip  came 
to  the  throne  he  defeated  the  Ulyriaus,  B.a  359,  and  for  a  time  bit>ke 
their  power.  That  the  Illyrians  were  formidable  neighbours  to  the 
Macedonians  appears  from  the  fact  of  their  long-continued  wars  and 
the  seyeral  great  defeats  which  the  Macedonians  sustained  from  them. 
Piracy  was  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  maritime  Illyrians,  which  brought 
them  into  collision  with  the  Romans,  by  whom  ^ey  were  aubdued. 
On  the  division  of  the  empire  Illyria  remafued  to  the  Western  empire^ 
but  on  its  decline  (476)  fell  to  the  Eastern  empire.  In  the  6th  cen- 
tury colonies  of  Slavonians  from  Russia  and  Polimd  settled  in  the 
country,  and  soon  made  themselves  independent  of  the  Byzantine 
government :  thus  arose  the  little  kingdoms  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia. 
The  Venetians  and  Hungarians  took  some  small  portions  (1090) :  in 
1170  the  kingdom  of  Rascia  was  created,  out  of  which  200  years 
later  Bosnia  vras  formed.  Dalmatia  aubmitted  to  Venice^  but  was 
conquered  in  1270  by  the  Hungarians;  but  both  they  and  the 
Venetians  soon  lost  almost  the  whole  country  to  the  Turks,  the 
Venetians  retaining  only  a  small  part  of  Dalmatia  and  the  Hungarians 
Slavonia  and  Croatia.  Thus  the  name  of  Illyria  disappeared  from 
the  map  of  Europe  till  it  was  revived  by  Napoleon,  who,  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace  at  Vienna  in  1809,  gave  to  several  tracts  of  terri- 
tory ceded  hj  Austria,  including  Dalmatia,  the  name  of  the  Illyrian 
Provincea  Those  countries  being  recovered  by  Austria  in  181S  and 
1814,  several  of  them  were  form^  into  the  Kingdom  of  Blyria,  the 
extent  of  which  was  reduced  in  1822  by  the  separation  of  the  circle 
of  Carlstadt  and  of  the  Hungarian  LittonJe,  which  were  annexed 
to  Hungary.  In  1849  a  new  territorial  arrangement  was  made  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  and  the  kingdom  of  Illyria  ceased  to  be  the 
title  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  empire. 

The  kingdom  of  Illyria,  as  constituted  previous  to  1849,  lay  between 
44"  43'  and  46''  25'  N.  kt,  IS**  14'  and  16"  E.  long.,  and  was  bounded 
N.  by  Austria  and  Styria,  N.E.  by  Styria,  &E.  by  Croatia,  S.  by  the 
Adriatic,  and  W.  by  Italy  and  Tyrol  The  area  was  about  10,915 
square  miles :  the  population  was  1,252,831  in  1842.  The  territory 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Illyria  now  forms  the  crownJands  of 
Cabinthia,  Camiola  or  Kbaik,  and  Kustenlako,  under  which  heads 
it  will  be  found  described. 
ILMEN,  LAKE.    [Rubbia.] 

ILMINSTER,  Somersetshire,  a  market-town  in  the  pariah  of 
Ihninster,  is  situated  near  the  river  Isle  or  Hie,  in  50"  55'  N.  lat, 
2"  56'  W.  long.,  distant  44  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Bath,  and  136  miles 
S.S.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  pariah  of  Ilmiuster  in 
1851  was  8299.  The  liviog  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Taunton  and  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
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Umixwtor  was  a  markei>*town  at  tho  time  of  the  Domeeday  Survey. 
The  town  oonsists  principally  of  two  streets  forming  a  cross;  the 
longer  street  extends  nearly  a  mile  from  east  to  wesU  The  houses 
are  neat  and  well  built.  The  church,  a  large  cruciform  building,  with 
a  handsome  pinnacled  tower  rising  from  the  intersection,  stands  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  and  Unitarians ;  and  National  and  Endowed  schools. 
A  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1550,  has  an  endowment  of  600L 
a  year,  and  4  exhibitions,  vidue  15^  a  year;  in  1851  it  had  51  pupils. 
The  woollen-cloth,  silk,  and  lace  manufactures  are  carried  on,  and  there 
are  some  tan-yards  and  a  considerable  malt-trade.  The  market  is  on 
Wednesday ;  there  is  one  fair  yearly. 

ILSLEY,  EAST,  Berkshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  East 
lUley,  is  aitoated  in  51"  38  N.  lat,  1"  17'  W.  long.,  distant  16  miles 
N.W.  by  W.  from  Reading,  and  56  miles  W.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  750.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Berks  and  diocese  of  Oxford. 

East  Haley  stands  on  the  Berkshire  Downs,  in  the  midst  of  a  country 
admirably  adapted  for  sheep  pasture.  The  town  is  celebrated  for  its 
sheep  markets  and  great  sheep  fair,  which  are  among  the  laigest  in 
England.  The  sheep  markets  commence  on  the  Wednesday  fortnight 
before  Easter,  and  are  held  every  alternate  Wednesday  till  July. 
Fairs  are  held  on  the  Wednesday  in  Easter  week  and  the  Wednesday 
in  Whitsun  week,  the  Wednesday  after  September  19th,  the  Wednesday 
after  October  17th,  the  Wednesday  after  November  12th,  for  sheep, 
and  the  first  Wednesday  in  July  for  wooL  A  great  fair  for  sheep  (at 
which  50,000  sheep  and  lambs  have  been  penned  for  sale)  is  held  on 
August  26th ;  and  a  statute  fair  on  October  ISth.  The  ordinary 
weddy  market  is  held  on  Wednesday.  The  church,  partly  of  Norman 
date,  was  repaired  and  enlarged  in  1845.  In  the  town  are  a  Wesleyan 
chapel  and  a  National  school 

IMAUS.    [HiMALATA  Mountains.] 

IMBROS,  an  island  of  the  iEgean  Sea  near  the  south-west  coast 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  18  miles  south-east  of  the  island  of 
Samothrace,  and  about  22  miles  north-east  of  Lemnos.  It  is  now 
called  £mbro,  and  also  Imru.  It  is  of  oval  form,  and  its  circum- 
ference is  about  35  miles.  Its  surface  is  hilly  and  well  wooded,  and  it 
abounda  in  game.  The  valleya  produce  abundantly  com,  wine,  oil, 
and  cotton.  The  island  is  watered  by  a  stream  anciently  called  Iliseus, 
and  by  many  springs.  The  population  consists  of  about  4000  Qreeks, 
who  mhabit  four  villages,  the  principal  of  which  has  a  castle,  and  ia 
called  Imbro,  being  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  that 
name,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remains.  This  island  was  in 
remote  times  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Cabiri,  like  the  neigh- 
bouring isUnds  of  Samothrace  and  Thasos.  It  was  taken  by  Uie 
Persians  about  B.O.  508,  under  Otanes,  general  of  Darius  Hystaspes ; 
and  at  this  time  it  was  still  iohabited  by  the  Pelasgians,  its  earliest 
known  inhabitants.  It  was  subsequently  colonised  by  Uie  Atheuiaus. 
It  was  afterwards  possessed  in  succession  by  the  Macedonians,  by 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamos,  and  lastly  by  the  Romans.  The  iidand 
now  belongs  to  Turkey. 


Coin  of  Imbros. 
Actoal  Size.    Copper.    Weight,  86  grains. 

IMIRETIA.    [Geoeqia.] 

I'MOLA,  an  episcopal  town  of  the  Papal  States,  in  the  province  of 
Ravenna,  is  built  in  a  fine  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Santemo  (the 
ancient  Yatrenus),  over  which  there  is  a  handsome  bridge  of  recent 
construction.  Imola  is  upon  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Forum 
Comeliiy  but  the  present  town  was  foimded  by  the  Longobards. 
Forum  Comelii  it  is  said  was  founded  by  SuUa,  and  sumamed  from 
him ;  it  was  a  place  of  some  importance  at  the  death  of  Caesar,  as  in 
the  civil  war  Octavianus  made  it  his  winter  quarters.  Martial  resided 
for  some  time  in  Forum  Comelii,  which  continued  to  flourish  under 
the  empire,  and  till  about  the  7th  century.  Its  citadel  was  called 
Imolas,  whence  the  modem  name  of  the  town.  Imola  with  its 
Buburba  contains  10,500  inhabitants.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral  and 
several  other  churches,  a  theatre,  a  handsome  hospital,  a  college  with 
a  small  public  library,  in  which  is  a  celebrated  Hebrew  manuscript 
of  the  Bible  dating  from  the  13th  century.  The  country  around 
produces  good  wine :  cream  of  tartar  is  manufiictured  in  the  town. 
Imola  is  on  the  high  road  from  Bologna  to  Rimioi,  at  the  point  where 
another  road  branches  ofif  to  Ravenna.  The  bishopric  of  Imola  viras 
founded  ▲.D.  422  by  Pope  Celestln  L  Pius  VIL  and  Pius  IX.  were 
bishops  of  l^ola  before  their  exaltation  to  the  papal  chair. 

INAQUA.    {Bahamas.] 

INCHMARNOCK,  Buteshire,  Scotland,  a  small  island  about  a  mile 
in  length,  lying  off  the  west  coast  of  Bute  Island.  In  ancient  times 
this  islet  was  a  seat  of  the  Culdeeft.    About  one-fourth  of  the  suiface 


is  arable  land,  the  remainder  consisting  of  moor  and  pasture.  Its 
mineral  and  agricultural  products  are  similar  to  those  of  Bute  Island. 
The  area  and  population  are  retumed  with  the  royal  burgh  of  RoTHa« 
SAT.     On  the  island  are  the  ruins  of  a  chapeL 

INDIA,  BRITISH.    [HiWDUsrAN.] 

INDIAN  TERIUTORY,  United  States  of  North  America,  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  country  set  apart  by  the  Congress  and  federal  govern- 
ment  for  the  permanent  residence  of  the  various  tribes  of  native 
Indians  removed  from  the  settled  states  and  territories  of  the  Union. 
It  lies  generally  between  88"  80' and  89*^  N.  lat.,  94**  and  100**  W.  long., 
but  the  limits  are  not  very  strictly  defined.  It  is  bounded  S.  by 
Texas;  £.  by  Arkansas  and  Missouri;  audN.  by  the  newly  created 
territory  of  Kansas.  The  area,  as  given  in  the  '  Report  of  the  Census ' 
of  1850,  is  187,171  square  miles,  but  this  is  considerably  more  than 
in  previous  statements  of  the  area  of  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
Indian  Territory  proper,  and  perhaps  includes  a  portion  of  the 
country  since  appropriated  to  Kansas  Territory.  The  Indian  inhabit- 
ants are  estimated  at  from  100,000  to  120,000,  four-fifths  of  whom 
have  been  transported  from  countries  east  of  the  MississippL 

In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  territory  there  is  a  range  of  hills 
of  moderate  elevation;  the  remainder  is  a  plain,  or  at  most  has  a 
gently  undulating  surface.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  country  is 
prairie  ground,  but  along  the  rivers  there  is  a  good  deal  of  timber. 
The  country  is  well  supplied  with  water,  having  several  good  sized 
rivers  running  through  it  or  along  its  borders  on  their  way  to  the 
Missouri  and  the  MississippL  The  Arkansas  flows  through  the  midst 
in  a  south-eastern  direction,  and  receives  in  its  passage  numerous 
tributaries,  some  of  considerable  size.  The  chief  of  these  tributaries 
is  the  Canadian  River,  which  also  has  numerous  affluents  or  '  forks.' 
The  Red  River  waters  the  southern,  and  the  Kansas  the  northern 
portion  of  the  state :  both  of  these,  as  well  as  the  Arkansas,  are 
navigable  within  the  territory  at  certain  seasons  by  steam-boats.  The 
country  possesses  capabilities  for  the  prosperous  maintenance  of  a 
large  population.  The  middle,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
countiy,  appears  to  belong  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  of  rocks. 
On  the  east  are  Upper  Carboniferous  strata^  or  coal-measures,  a  part  of 
the  great  coal-basin  of  Missouri  and  lUinois.  The  western  and  north- 
western districts  belong  to  the  Cretaceous  group  of  rocks.  On  the  south 
is  a  narrow  belt  of  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  consisting  along  the  Red  River 
of  blue  limestone,  with  eruptive  rocks.  Coal  is  not  the  only  mineral 
obtained.  Both  lead  and  iron  are  found ;  and  there  are  saline  springs, 
from  which  a  large  quantity  of  salt  might  be  manufactured.  The 
climate  is  generally  healthy.  The  northern  parts  are  subject  to  keen 
westerly  winds  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  winters  are  rather 
cold ;  but  in  the  southern  parts  the  winters  are  mild,  and  all  the  plants 
are  cultivable  which  are  raised  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  of 
the  same  latitude.  The  soil  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  territory  ia  gene- 
rally fertile ;  the  northern  parts  are  well  adapted  for  grazing  cattle. 
Maize,  wheats  and  other  grains  produce  good  crops  in  almost  every 
place  where  they  have  been  tried. 

As  already  said  this  large  tract  of  country  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  permanent  residence  of  the  Indian  tribes  transported  from  the 
settled  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  they 
have  not  tumed  to  full  account  the  capabilities  of  the  country.  But 
they  have  shown  that  they  are  capable  of  steady  industrial  efforts,  and 
they  have  made  very  considerable  advances  in  civilisation.  Under  the 
guidance  of  missionaries,  who  have  settled  amongst  them,  and  with 
the  sanction  and  assistance  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
some  of  the  larger  tribes  have  established  regular  governments,  legis- 
latures, judicial  officers^  churches,  schools,  newspapers,  &c. ;  have 
introduced  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implementi^  dotii,  and 
most  articles  of  ordinaiy  farm  and  domestic  use ;  cultivate  the  land 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  skill ;  rear  horses  and  cattle ;  buUd 
houses ;  and  export  to  neighbouring  states  maize,  cotton,  hides^  &o. 
By  the  treaty  of  removal  and  settlement^  the  federal  government 
fumishes  them  with  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  and  some  other 
mechanics,  and  at  their  first  settlement  gave  them  a  stock  of  cattle^ 
&0.    Many  of  the  tribes  possess  slaves. . 

The  principal  Indian  tribes  settled  in  the  territory  are  the  Cherokees, 
who  numbered  according  to  the  Conmiissioner  of  Indian  Affiurs,  about 
17^600  in  1858,  but  whose  numbers  are  usually  estimated  much  higher ; 
the  Creeks,  who  numbered  25,000 ;  the  Choctaws,  16,000 ;  the  Osages, 
4941 ;  the  Chickasaws,  4709 ;  the  Pottawatomies  and  Chippewas,  4680 : 
the  Pawnees,  4500 ;  the  Seminolee,  8000;  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  2878 ;  the 
Shawneesand  Sepecas,  1400 ;  Ddawares,  1130,  &c.  The  Cherokees 
occupy  a  considerable  tract  lying  on  the  north  of  the  Arkansas  River, 
and  acgoining  the  state  of  Arkansas,  and  are  the  most  ciyiUsed  of  all 
the  Indian  tribes.  [Chebokebs.]  The  Choctaws  occupy  the  meet 
southern  part  of  the  territory  between  the  Red  and  Canadian  rivers. 
The  Chickasaws  occupy  a  part  of  the  same  country,  and  are  governed 
by  the  same  laws.  The  country  of  the  Choctaws  is  the  most  hilly 
and  broken  in  the  Indian  territory,  and  is  well  watered  by  the  above 
mentioned  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  The  Choctaws  are  extensively 
engaged  in  agriculture,  raise  large  quantities  of  ootton  and  maiM^  and 
have  good  stocks  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  On  the  streams  are 
numerous  grist-  and  saw-millfl^  and  cotton-gins.  The  houses  and  farms 
are  well  bmlt,  and  the  grounds  fenced;  the  mechanical  occupations 
are  chiefly  carried  on  by  mechanics  provided  by  the  United  Stateg 
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government.  The  Chootaws  have  a  written  oonstitution  and  laws. 
The  oountry  is  divided  into  four  dietriote  (one  of  which  is  oocupied 
by  the  ChiokAsaws),  each  of  which  elects  its  own  chief  every  fourth 
year.  A  general  council  of  40  members  is  elected  anaually,  who  meet 
in  the  council  house^  and  pass  all  laws,  ftc.,  subiect  to  a  qualified  veto 
by  the  chiefs.  Trial  by  jury  is  established :  with  appeals  to  the  higher 
courts.  At  the  head  of  military  afifairs  is  a  general  elected  by  the 
people  at  large ;  and  there  are  82  captains  in  each  district.  Numer- 
ous missionaries  are  settled  among  both  the  tribes.  The  Creeks^  with 
whom  are  united  the  Seminoles,  oocupy  the  country  between  the 
tmcts  of  the  Oherokees  and  Choctaws,  watered  by  the  Canadian  River 
and  the  forks  of  the  Arkansas.  The  oountry  is  less  fertile  than  the 
districts  oocupied  by  those  tribes,  and  the  Craeks  are  on  the  whole 
a  good  deal  less  advanced  in  civilisation.  But  they  have  similar 
government,  organisation,  and  judicature ;  they  dwell  together  in 
towns,  and  to  a  certain  extent  cultivate  their  land  in  common ;  numer^ 
ous  missionaries  are  settled  amongst  them,  under  whose  advice  they 
haTe  built  several  churches,  and  established  good  schools;  and 
altogether  the  prospect  of  the  future  prog^ress  of  the  tribe  is  spoken 
of  as  highly  promising.  A  proposition  is  said  to  have  been  lately 
made  by  the  executive  of  the  federal  government  through  the  Com*' 
missioner  of  Indian  Aflfidrs,  to  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and  Creeks, 
offering  to  form  a  state  out  of  the  territory  occupied  by  them,  and 
thus  admit  them  into  the  Union  as  citizens ;  but  the  Cherokees  it  is 
said  were  unwilling  to  be  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  other 
tribes  not  so  far  advanced  in  civilisation,  and  the  proposal  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Of  the  lesser  tribes  it  may  be  enough  to  mention  that  the  Shawnees 
and  Senecas  are  settled  in  the  northern  part  of  the  territory  border- 
ing on  the  Kansas  River.  They  are  a  frugal  industrious  people,  care- 
fully cultivating  their  farms,  and  raising  considerable  crops  of  maize, 
cotton,  vegetables,  ftc.,  and  breeding  horses,  cattle,  and  swine.  The 
Osages,  Pottawatomies,  and  Chippewas  occupy  a  tract  north  of  the 
Cherokees ;  they  are  much  less  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life, 
and  retain  most  of  their  old  wandering  habits.  Their  country  is  not 
very  fertile,  and  they  suffer  much  from  the  cold  of  winter,  and  from 
occasional  droughts  in  summer. 

{Statiaiical  Oazeiteer  of  the  United  StcUee;  Haskel  and  Smith, 
Oaxetteer  of  the  United  States;  Schoolcraft,  The  Red  Han  of  America; 
American  Iiidiane;  Brownell,  Indian  Maces  of  North  America; 
Report  of  the  Seventh  Ceneue  of  the  United  States.) 

INDIANA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  extends 
from  the  Ohio  River  on  the  south  to  Lake  Michigan  on  the  north, 
between  87"  51'  and  40'  46'  N.  lat,  86'  49'  and  BS**  2'  W.  long.  It  is 
bounded  E.  by  the  state  of  Ohio;  S.  by  the  river  Ohio,  which  divides 
it  from  Kentucky ;  W.  by  Illinois,  the  Wabash  River  forming  the 
boundary  from  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio  up  to  89°  25';  N.W,  by 
Lake  Michigan ;  and  N.  by  the  state  of  Michigan.  Its  extreme  length 
from  north  to  south  is  276  miles,  its  extreme  breadth  175  miles ;  the 
average  length  is  242  miles,  the  average  breadth  158  miles.  The  area 
is  88,809  square  miles,  or  about  2500  square  miles  more  than  that  of 
Scotland.  The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  the  population, 
with  the  relative  numbers  of  whites  and  coloured  persons,  at  the 
decennial  Censuses  during  the  present  century.  The  total  population  in 
1800  wu  4,875,  indading  163  free  coloured  persons,  and  135  slftTes. 
1810    „      24,520,         „  803  „  237       „ 

1820    „    147,178,         „  1230  „  190       „ 

1880    „    848,031,         „  8629  „  8       „ 

1840    „    685,866,         „  716»  „  8       „ 

1850   „    088,410,        „         11,862  «,  Mooe, 

The  population  in  1850  being  all  free,  the  state  is  entitled  according 
to  the  ratio  of  representation,  to  send  eleven  representatives  to 
Congress.  To  the  Senate,  like  each  of  the  other  United  Statesj,  Indiana 
Ben(&  two  members. 

Stnface,  Hydrography,  Oommunications. — This  state,  like  Illinois, 
has  a  general  slope  to  the  south-west.  Like  that  state  also  it  is,  with 
few  exceptions,  one  great  plain.  There  is  indeed  a  tract  of  hilly 
country  north  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Wabash,  and  the  state  n 
skirted  on  the  south  by  those  eminences  called  '  Ohio  Hills,'  which 
sometimes  touch  the  Ohio  and  sometimes  retire  from  it  for  two  or 
three  miles ;  they  are  generally  vexy  rugged  in  character;  occasionally 
rise  800  feet  above  the  river ;  and  inclose  what  are  termed  the  hottom- 
lands,  which  are  chiefly  covered  with  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  thickly 
set  with  forests.  The  timbered  and  prairie  lands  are  more  intermixed 
t  in  this  state  than  is  usual ;  and  both  prairies  and  timber  lands  are  on 
a  grand  scale.  The  aUuvial  river  bottoms  are  all  wide.  Of  these 
wide  valleys,  the  chief  are  the  Ohio,  White  River,  and  Wabash  valleys. 
The  Ohio  Valley,  comprising  an  area  of  about  5000  square  miles,  is 
for  the  most  part  a  hmestone  region,  rery  rugged,  and  about  one- 
third  of  it  having*  a  soil  too  poor  or  hilly  for  profitable  culture.  The 
White  River  Valley,  extending  from  the  Wabash  through  tixe  centre 
of  the  state  to  the  Ohio,  with  an  area  of  9000  square  miles^  is  almost 
tmiibrmly  level  and  Yeiy  heavily  timbered,  except  in  the  western 
Mf  es,  where  there  ase  ranges  of  low  rugged  hills  and  some  prairies 
Mirl  barrens.  The  soil  throughout  this  valley  is  extremely  rich,  and 
water-povror  is  abundant  The  Wabash  Valley  is  much  hunger  than 
the  others^  comprising  an  area  of  upwards  of  12,000  square  miles. 
The  eastern  portion  resembles  the  White  Rirer  Valley,  with  which 


it  is  connected.  The  other  parts  are  hardly  so  fertila  Water-power 
is  plentiful,  especially  in  the  middle  part  of  the  ralley.  The  northern 
part  of  the  country,  watered  by  the  St  Joseph  and  the  KiuikAkee 
rivers,  resembles  the  Wabash  Vi^ey  in  its  general  character,  bat  in 
parts  is  much  more  swampy;  and  bordering  on  the  latter  it  has 
extensive  sand-hills,  which  are  clothed  with  stunted  pines  and 
burroaks. 

The  state  is  amply  watered  by  numerous  fine  rivers.  Few  of  these 
however  besides  the  Ohio  and  the  Wabash  are  available  for  naviga- 
tion; but  most  aflbrd  water-power  for  mechanical  purpoeea.  The 
Ohio  and  the  Wabash  are  the  two  g^reat  rivers  of  Indiana^  The  Ohio 
is  described  under  Mississippi  Riyeb.  It  forms  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  state  for  a  distance,  by  the  windings  of  the  river,  of  3S0 
mUes,  and  is  navigable  throughout  It  receives  the  water  of  nearly 
all  the  rivers  of  the  state.  The  Wabash  rises  in  Ohio  and  flows 
thence  into  this  state,  having  a  course  first  to  the  north  and  north-west 
and  then  to  the  south-west ;  it  then  makes  a  great  bend  to  the  south, 
and  flowing  in  that  direction  about  90  miles  it  becomes  the  boundary 
of  the  state.  Its  whole  course  through  this  state,  and  along  its 
western  boundary  is  about  600  miles,  for  more  than  half  of  which 
distance  it  is  navigable ;  but  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  falls  or 
rapids.  AU  the  other  principal  rivers  of  the  state  are  tributaries  of 
the  Wabash.  The  White  River,  the  most  important  of  its  tributaries, 
enters  the  Wabash  about  110  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  is  formed 
of  two  main  branchesi  of  which  the  northern,  called  West  Fork,  has 
a  south-west  course  of  about  800  miles,  and  the  southern,  or  East 
Fork,  has  also  a  general  south-weet  course  of  200  miles.  Both  of  them 
receive  several  large  tributaries.  Above  the  great  bend  the  Wabash 
receives  the  Tippecanoe  and  the  Eel  rivers  from  the  north-east,  then 
the  Missisfaiewa  from  the  south-east,  and  Little  River  from  the  north- 
east White-water  rises  in  Ohio,  and  entering  this  state  on  its  east- 
em  boundary  after  a  course  of  80  miles,  returns  to  Ohio  and  fslls  into 
the  Qreat  Miami,  which  tmites  with  the  Ohio  at  the  boundary  of  the 
two  states.  Many  streams  fall  into  the  Ohio,  but  none  of  much 
magnitude.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Galumio  and  Deep  rivers^ 
and  some  others  which  flow  into  Lake  Michigan.  The  two  Inranches 
of  the  Maumee,  the  St  Joseph's  and  St  Mary's,  both  enter  this  state 
from  Ohio  before  their  confluence,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  in  a  course 
almost  directly  opposite  to  that  which  the  united  stream  takes  after 
the  junction,  when  it  turns  eastward  and  re-enters  Ohio,  and  passing 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  through  the  north-west  corner  of  that 
state,  falls  into  Lake  Erie.  Both  the  Kankakee,  the  principal  arm  of 
the  Illinois,  and  its  main  branch  the  Pickimink  rise  in  this  state.  The 
Kankakee  rises  near  South  Bend  and  runs  sluggishly  through  the 
north-western  counties  for  100  miles,  receiving  on  its  way  the  Yelloir 
River,  50  miles  long;  it  is  bordered  throughout  by  extensiTe  znarshea 
The  Pickimink  rises  south  of  the  Kankakee,  runs  nearly  parallel  to  it 
for  about  50  miles,  and  joins  it  in  Illinois. 

Besides  Lake  Michigan,  its  north-western  boundary,  the  state 
possesses  several  lakes,  but  they  are  mostly  small,  and  he  to  the  north 
of  the  Wabash  River.  Beaver  Lake  is  six  miles  long,  and  three  miles 
wide.  Mexancukkee  Lake,  in  Marshall  county,  though  much  less  than 
Beaver  Lake,  has  a  far  more  picturesque  appearance  :  it  is  about  three 
mUes  long  by  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  The  other  lakes  seldom  exceed 
a  few  acres  in  extent :  they  have  mostly  sandy  bottoms  and  very  clear 
water,  and  all  of  them  abound  in  fish. 

The  state  has  two  fine  canals.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  extends 
from  Evansville  on  the  Ohio  to  Toledo  on  Lake  Erie,  467  miles, 
of  which  379  are  in  Indiana :  it  affords  ready  water  communication 
with  New  York  and  Canada.  The  White  River  Canal  extends  from 
Lawrenceburg  on  the  Ohio,  to  Hagerstown  on  the  National  Road,  in 
Wayne  county,  76  miles. 

The  ordinary  roads  are  generally  good,  and  there  are  many  good 
plank-roads.  The  railways  are  numerous  and  well  planned :  consider^ 
ably  more  than  a  thousand  miles  are  in  operation  in  the  state,  and 
almost  as  much  more  in  course  of  construction.  The  lines  mostly 
centre  in  Indianapolis,  and  place  the  capital  and  principal  business 
towns  of  the  state  in  communication  with  each  other  and  those  of  the 
other  states  of  the  Union.  The  principal  Une  is  the  State  Central, 
which  radiates  in  all  directions  from  Indianapolis,  and  unites  at  the 
boundaries  of  the  state  with  the  lines  of  other  states.  Besides  the 
lines  which  diverge  from  Indianapolis  there  are  cross-lines  between 
the  other  lai^e  towns  in  the  state  to  connect  the  several  branches  or 
to  join  the  railways  of  neighbouring  states.  We  may  'enumerate  the 
leading  lines,  including  the  arms  of  the  State  Central : — From  Indiansr 
polls  there  are  lines — to  Bellefontaine  (Ohio),  118  miles;  to  Law- 
renceburg, 90  miles;  to  Madison,  86  miles;  to  Evansville,  50  miles; 
to  Terre  Haute,  78  mUes ;  to  Peru,  78  miles ;  to  Decatur  — ;  to  Shelby- 
ville,  16  miles;  to  Steubenville,  149  miles;  one  in  course  of  construc- 
tion along  the  Wabash  Valley ;  and  some  others  projected  or  begun. 
Besides  these  from  Indianapolis  there  are  the  Jeffersonville  and 
Edinburgh,  77  miles;  New  Albany  and  Salem,  287  miles;  Shelbyville 
and  Rushtown,  20  miles;  Shelbyville  and  Knightstown,  27  miles; 
Lawrenceburg  and  Upper  Mississippi,  ^0  miles;  MartlnsviUe  and 
Franklin,  25  miles. 

Oeoloffy,  Mineralogy,  ^c — ^The  geolorj^  of  the  state  is  amply  described 
in  the  Reports  by  X)r.  Dale  Owen  of  the  Survey  of  Indiana  made 
under  instructions  from  the  United  States  government    The  most 
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etrikmg  featnre  in  the  geology  of  Indiana  is  the  large  space  oooupled 
by  the  Carboniferous  strata.  We  will  however  notice  the  lower 
formations  iirst.  All  the  strata  are  Palaozoio  except  some  dilayial 
depositB  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  a  few  patches  of  new 
red-sandstone  which  oyerue  the  coal-measurea.  Silurian  rocks  occupy 
but  a  oomparatiyely  small  area.  Along  the  Ohio,  at  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  state,  and  extending  for  some  distance  northward,  occur 
blue  limestone  rooks  of  the  Lower  Silurian  order,  forming  a  portion  of 
tiie  Silurian  bed  which  belongs  chiefly  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  On 
the  west  and  north  they  are  encircled  by  strata  of  cliff  limestone,  in 
this  part  of  the  Union  the  characteristic  rocks  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
lystem.  Devonian  rocks,  connected  with  the  beds  which  extend  with 
few  interruptions  from  Iowa  through  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  to 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  occupy  some  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
eoontiee.  The  upper  cliff  limestones  belong  to  this  series.  The 
Carboniferous  strata  occupy  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  state.  The 
Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  consist  of  black  bituminous  and  aluminous 
sktes,  which  stretch  in  a  narrow  band  north  from  New  Albany  in 
Floyd  county  to  Decatur,  and  probably  beneath  the  diluvium  much 
further  north ;  of  fine  grained  sandstone,  forming  the  Knobs,  or  low 
isolated  hUls  of  the  inner  country  ;  and  of  the  oolitic  limestones  of 
Crawford,  Orange,  Lawrence,  Putnam  and  other  counties.  These 
rocks  occupy  the  country  between  85°  SO*  and  87*  W.  long.,  as  well  as 
a  belt  quite  across  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  The  remainder  of 
the  state  west  of  87*  W.  long.,  and  up  to  87*  N.  lat,  is  occupied  by 
tbe  Upper  Carboniferous  strata,  Or  rocks  of  the  coal-measures,  being 
the  eastern  side  of  the  great  coal  basin  of  Illinoia  The  freestones  of 
this  formation,  according  to  Dr.  Dale  Owen,  are  soft  and  fissile,  owing 
to  the  existence  of  mica  disseminated  in  layers  through  their  sub- 
stance^ as  well  as  to  the  liability  to  decomposition  of  the  ferruginous 
cement  which  unites  their  particles.  The  clay  slates  of  this  formation 
contain  large  quantities  of  iron-ore.  In  some  places  new  redHBand- 
Btone  rocks  are  said  by  Dr.  Owen  to  overlie  the  coal  measures.  The 
same  authority  states  that  a  diluvium  consisting  of  deposits  of  clay, 
sand,  gravel,  and  boulders,  overlies,  and  in  many  places  covers  up,  the 
other  formations  to  a  greater  or  less  depth,  particularly  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  state. 

Neither  of  the  precious  metals  occurs  In  Indiana.  "The  only 
metals,"  says  Dr.  Owen,  "  which  need  be  looked  for  are  iron,  lead, 
antimony,  manganese,  zinc,  cobalt^  and  possibly  some  varieties  of 
copper  and  arsenic  ores."  Ar^gillaceous  iron-ore  occurs  largely  in  the 
day-elates  of  the  coal-measures ;  hydrated  brown  oxide  of  iron  has 
been  extensively  found  near  the  falls  of  Eel  River,  where  large 
smelting-works  have  been  established,  and  elsewhere  also;  bog-iron 
aboonds  in  many  places.  Several  detached  pieces  of  native  copper 
hare  been  found  in  the  state;  but  Dr.  Dale  Owen  thinks  thattrom 
the  nature  of  the  ore,  its  occurring  in  washed  gravels,  and  only  in 
isolated  places,  it  does  not  originate  in  the  state.  Coal  appears  likely 
altirays  to  be  the  most  valuable  mineral  product  of  Indiana,  and  from 
its  abundance  in  the  western  counties,  the  whole  of  which  are  occu- 
pied by  the  coal-measures,  Dr.  Dale  anticipates  that  they  will  some 
day  become  the  seats  of  important  manufactures.  All  the  coal  found 
in  Tn^ft^m^  is  bituminous.  Salt  is  obtained  in  several  places  where 
the  rocks  are  of  the  inferior  members  of  the  coal-measures.  Sulphate 
of  TnagnftHJa.  (Epaom  salts)  occurs  in  various  parts.  Gk)od  building- 
stone  abounds.  The  oolitic  limestones,  which  occupy  a  large  space, 
make  good  building  materials ;  as  do  also  the  encrinitio  limestones  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state.  The  fosailiferous  limestones  of  eastern 
Indiana  are  durable  rocks,  and  some  of  them  afford  beautiful  marbles. 
The  fissile  freestones  of  the  coal-measures  are  too  easily  acted  upon  by 
the  atmosphere  to  form  a  good  building-stone,  but  there  are  excellent 
cloae-grained  sandstones  in  other  formations.  Qrindstones  and  whet- 
stones of  very  superior  quality  are  obtained  and  exported,  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Some  of  the  clay-slates  of  the  carboniferous  group 
make  capital  fire-bricks ;  and  some  of  the  clays  of  the  coal-measures 
are  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  stone-wore  and  gray  pottery. 
In  the  limestone  rocks  are  numerous  caverns.  One  of  great  extent 
near  the  Ohio  is  particularly  noted :  in  it  Epsom  salts  are  found  in 
lamps  of  from  one  to  two  pounds  weight;  a  bushel  of  its  earth  yields 
from  four  to  twenty-five  pounds  of  the  salt :  nitre  and  gypsum  axe 
found  in  the  same  cave. 

Climate^  Soil,  ProducHonSy  die. — The  climate  resembles  generally 
that  of  Illinois,  but  is  somewhat  more  equable.  In  the  northern  parts 
the  winters  are  severe ;  in  the  southern  they  are  more  geniaL  Except 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wet  prairies  and  swamps  the  climate  is 
everywhere  healthy. 

^  The  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Indiana,"  says  Dr.  Owen,  ''is  univer- 
sally admitted,  yet  few  are  aware  that  it  arises  mainly  from  its 
geological  position.  It  is  well  known  to  geologists  that  that  soil  is 
the  most  productive  which  has  been  derived  fi'om  the  destruction  of 
the  greatest  variety  of  different  rocks.  ....  Now  Indiana  is 
iiituated  near  the  middle  of  the  great  valley  of  north-western  America, 
and  £&r  distant  from  the  primitive  ranges  of  mountains ;  and  her  soil 
is  accordingly  formed  from  the  destruction  of  a  vast  variety  of  rocks, 
both  crystalline  and  sedimentary,  which  have  been  minutely  divided 
and  intimately  blended  together  by  the  action  of  air  and  water.  It 
has  all  the  elements  therefore  of  extraordinary  fertility.  .  .  .  The 
soil  in  Crawford,   Lawrence,  Orange,  Monroe,  Owen,  and  Putnam 


[southern  and  midland]  oounties,  being  formed  chiefly  fcom  the  oolitio 
limestones,  has  a  calcareous  character,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  grasses.  Clay  will  be  found  to  predominate  in  the 
soil  of  the  counties  of  Floyd,  Clark,  Scott>  Jennings,  and  parts  of 
Bartholomew,  Decatur,  Shelby,  Johnson,  Marion,  and  Hancock 
[counties  lying  generally  in  the  south-east],  because  the  soil  of  those 
counties  is  underlaid  by  clay-slate.  Hence  we  find  the  beech-tree, 
which  delights  in  a  clayey  soil,  there  growing  luxuriantly.  The 
soil  of  Jefferson,  Switzerland,  Dearborn,  Ripley,  Franklin,  Payette, 
Union,  and  parts  of  Decatur  and  Rush  [eastern  counties],  being 
formed  upon  alternating  strata  of  clay  and  limestone,  must  partake 
chiefly  of  these  two  earths.  This  soil  is  also  wdl  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  grasses.  The  soil  of  the  north-western  counties  appears 
to  be  a  siliceo-calcareous  sand,  resting  upon  a  clay  bottom ;  this  I 
conceive  to  be  the  reason  why  it  is  so  much  more  productive  than  its 
external  appearance  promises."  The  alluvial  tracts  along  the  river 
courses  are  remarkably  fertile. 

Indiana  is  very  rich  in  indigenous  timber;  all  the  trees  natural  to 
the  soil  and  climate  of  the  whole  central  region  of  the  United  States 
flourish  in  it;  and  many  of  the  forest-trees,  especially  the  oak, 
walnut,  sycamore,  and  poplar,  attain  a  noble  size.  Oak  of  various 
kinds,  and  beech,  are  the  most  prevalent ;  but  the  sugar-maple,  ash, 
buckeye,  hickory,  walnut,  elm,  poplar,  sycamore,  coffee-tree,  cherry, 
linden,  honey-locust^  and  hackberry  are  as  widely  diffused  though  less 
abundant.  The  chestnut  only  occurs  on  the  upper  course  of  White 
River;  the  black  locust  is  plentiful  along  the  Ohio,  but  is  not  found 
in  the  interior ;  the  pine  occurs  on  the  Knobs  along  the  Ohio,  and  on 
the  sand-hills  bordering  Lake  Michigan ;  the  tamarack  is  found  only 
in  the  swamps  of  the  Kankakee ;  the  cotton-wood  occurs  chiefly  in 
the  valleys  of  the  southern  rivers ;  the  catalpa,  pecan,  and  cypress 
along  the  lower  course  of  the  White  River.  The  dogwood,  spear, 
thorn,  and  hazel  are  the  principal  of  the  smaller  trees.  In  the  forests, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  prairies  and  barrens,  are  numerous  indi- 
genous fruit-trees,  including  the  pawpaw,  plum,  cherry,  mulberry, 
crab,  &c. ;  and  urild  grapes,  cranberries,  gooseberries,  blackberriesi 
and  strawberries  abound. 

The  number  of  fBurms,  the  nature  and  proportion  of  the  products 
cultivated,  &a,  will  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  principal  results  of  the  inquiries  made  respecting  the 
agricultural  statistics  at  the  last  census.  The  number  of  larms  under 
cultivation  in  Indiana  on  the  Ist  of  June  1850  was  93,896;  the  extent 
of  improved  land  in  farms  was  5,046,543  acres;  of  unimproved, 
7,746,879  acres.  The  cash  value  of  farms  was  returned  at  136,385.178 
dollars;  of  farming  implements  and  machinery,  6,704,444  dollars. 
The  total  produce  of  the  principal  crops  in  1850  was  as  follows : — 
Wheat,  6,214,458  bushels;  maize,  52,96^,363  bushels;  rye,  78,792 
bushels;  oats,  5,655,014  bushels;  barley,  45,488  bushels;  buckwheat^ 
149,470  bushels;  potatoes,  2,083,337  bushels;  sweet  potatoesy 
201,711  bushels ;  peas  and  beans,  35,773  bushels;  hops,  92,796 lbs. | 
hay,  403,230  tons ;  clover  seed,  18,820  bushels ;  other  grass  seeda^ 
11,951  bushels;  flax,  584,469 lbs.;  flax-seed,  36,888  bushels;  tobacco, 
l,044,6201ba  Of  maple  sugar  2,921,192  lbs.,  and  180,325  gallons  of 
molasses,  were  made :  the  sugar-cane  is  not  grown.  Of  wine  14,055 
gallons  were  made ;  the  wine,  a  kind  of  claret,  made  at  the  Swiss 
settlement  of  Yevay,  is  considered  to  be  the  best  made  in  the  United 
States.  A  very  lam  quantity  of  hemp  is  grown  and  prepared ;  but 
of  Indiana,  as  of  Illinois,  the  'Census  Report'  states  the  ''returns 
were  so  confused,  and  all  other  sources  of  information  so  vague  and 
indefinite,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  strike  the  item  of  hemp 
from  the  agricultural  tables  of  the  state."  Scarcely  any  cotton  is 
grown.  The  value  of  orchard  products  was  824,940  dollars;  of 
market-garden  products,  72,864  dollars. 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  state  in  1850  was  814,299 ;  asses  and 
mules,  6599 ;  milch  cows,  284,544 ;  working  oxen,  40,221 ;  other 
cattle,  389,891;  sheep,  1,122,493;  swme,  2,263,776.  The  value  of 
livestock  was  22,478,555  dollars;  of  animals  slaughtered,  6,567,935 
dollai-a.  The  estimated  value  of  poultry  was  357,594  dollars.  Tha 
products  of  animals  were  :  —  Butter,  12,881,535  lbs. ;  cheese^ 
624,564  lbs.;  wool,  2,610,287 lbs. ;  silk  cocoons,  387 lbs.;  bew'-wKK 
and  honey,  935,329  lbs. 

Manufactures,  Commerce,  Ac — The  western  oounties  of  Indiana  are 
probably  destined  at  some  future  day  to  become  important  manu- 
facturing districts;  but  at  present  the  manufacturing  capabilities  of 
the  state  ai-e  very  imperfectly  developed,  though  considerable  progress 
has  been  and  is  constantly  being  made.  Tne  chief  manufacturing 
towns  are  Madison,  Cannelton,  Kew  Albany,  and  Indianapolis.  At 
the  census  of  1850  there  were  returned  as  employed  in  oommeroe^ 
trade,  manufactures,  mechanic  arts,  and  mining,  45,318  free  males 
over  15  years  of  age ;  the  number  employed  in  agriculture  being 
163,229,  and  in  labour  not  agricultural  29,854.  The  whole  number 
of  manufjEkcturing  establishments  producing  to  the  value  of  500  doUan 
and  upwards  in  1850  was  4326,  of  which  2  were  cotton  faotories,  33 
woollen  factories,  19  iron-works,  and  358  tanneries:  the  aggregate 
capital  invested  in  manu£actures  was  returned  at  7,235,220  doUan. 
The  cotton  factories  employed  on  an  average  88  males  and  57  fenudei^ 
and  a  capital  of  43,000  dollars.  The  woollen  &otories  employed 
189  males  and  57  females,  and  a  capital  of  171,645  dollars.  The 
iron-works  consisted  of  14  for  castings,  employing  143  bauds  and  a 
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capital  of  82,900  dollars ;  i2  for  pig-iron,  employing  88  hands  and  a 
capital  of  72,000  doUan;  and  2  for  wrought-iron,  employing  24  hands 
and  a  capital  of  17,000  dollars.  The  tanneries  employed  888  hands 
and  a  capital  of  514,897  dollars.  Besides  these  there  are  namerous 
flour,  grist^  oil,  saw,  and  other  mills ;  with  coopers,  wheelwrights,  and 
other  trades  and  handicrafts.  The  home-made  manufactures  of  the 
year  were  valued  at  1,631,089  dollars. 

Indiana  has  no  direct  foreign  commerce.  It  has  howeyer  a  very 
great  trade  with  the  other  states,  and  a  laige  domestic  trade,  for 
which  its  fine  system  of  canals  and  railways,  and  its  navigable  rivers, 
afford  remarkable  facilities. 

JXvitiontf  Tovmif  Ac — Indiana  is  divided  into  91  counties.  Indiana- 
polis is  the  political  capital  of  the  state ;  Madison  and  New  Albany 
are  however  equally  important  towns.  Of  these,  with  such  other 
places  as  call  for  particular  notice,  we  append  a  brief  account  (the 
population  is  that  of  1850) : — 

Jndia/aapolit,  the  capital,  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  state, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  White  River,  in  89°  55'  N.  lat.,  86°  5'  W.  long., 
573  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Washington :  population,  8091.  On  the 
admission  of  Indiana  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  select  a  site  for  the  capital  This  spot,  then  the  midst 
of  a  dense  forest,  was  chosen,  and  in  1821  the  city  was  laid  out  The 
main  street,  Washington  Avenue,  through  which  the  National  Road 
passes,  is  120  feet  wide;  the  secondary  streets  are  90  and  80  feet 
wide ;  they  intersect  at  right  angles.  The  state  house  is  an  imitation 
Greek  building  180  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide ;  the  govemoi's  house  is 
a  spacious  edifice  standing  on  a  natural  mound  near  the  centre  of  the 
city ;  the  other  public  buildings,  many  of  them  handsome  and  sub- 
stantial structures,  are  the  state  offices.  United  States  land  office, 
spacious  market-houses,  several  good  churches,  schools,  college 
benevolent  institutions,  hotels,  bridges,  &a  It  is  said  that  no  other 
city  of  its  size  in  the  Union  has  equal  public  accommodation.  The 
place  has  some  manufactures  and  a  good  deal  of  trade,  and  from 
being  the  centre  of  the  extensive  railway  system,  mentioned  above, 
has  considerable  goods  traffic,  and  is  a  busy  travelling  station.  Eight 
weekly  newspapers  (one  or  two  with  daily  issues  also)  are  published 
here. 

Canndton,  on  the  Ohio,  124  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Indianapolis,  is  a 
small  but  rising  manufacturing  town.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
quality  of  coal  obtained  here ;  the  manufactures  are  chiefly  of  cotton, 
and  eiurthenware ;  fire  clay,  and  building  materials  abound.  ColumbuSf 
the  capital  of  Bartholomew  county,  on  the  east  fork  of  White  River, 
40  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Indianapolis,  population  1008,  is  another  of 
the  rising  manufacturing  towns  of  the  state,  and  from  its  convenient 
situation  and  facilities  of  transport  appears  likely  soon  to  become 
an  important  place.  Two  newspapers  are  published  here  weekly. 
Conneraville,  the  capital  of  Fayette  county,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
White  Water  River,  population  2200,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 
The  White  Water  Canal  and  the  junction  railway  afford  great  facilities 
for  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  court-house  is 
one  of  the  finest  public  buildings  in  the  state;  there  are  several 
churches  and  public  schools,  and  substantiid  stores  and  warehouses. 
Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly.  Crawfordsville,  on  the  left 
bank  of  Sugar  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Wabash,  46  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  IndiiuiapoliB,  population  1513,  is  a  busy  manufacturing  and 
commercial  town,  and  the  seat  of  Wabash  College ;  two  newspapers 
are  published  here  weekly.  Evansville,  population  3235,  stands  on 
high  ground,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  at  the  southern  terminus 
of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  and  the  EvausvUIe  and  Illinois 
railway,  and  is  the  chief  commercial  town  and  travelling  station  on 
the  Ohio  between  Louisville  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  distance  of 
400  miles.  In  1850  before  the  completion  of  Uie  railway  and  canal 
the  number  of  steamboat  arrivals  and  departures  was  5398 ;  and  the 
imports  and  exports  were  valued  at  7,000,000  dollars :  and  since  then 
the  trade  of  the  port  has  greatly  increased.  It  will  probably  become 
the  chief  depdt  of  the  coal-trade  of  the  state.  Besides  the  usual 
county  buildings  there  are  several  churches  and  schools,  a  United  States 
marine  hospitsJ,  market-house,  and  sevei-al  hotels,  warehouses,  and 
stores.  Two  daily  newspapers,  having  also  weekly  issues,  one  tri-weekly, 
and  one  weekly  newspaper  are  published  here.  Port  Wayne,  the  capital 
of  Allen  countv,  stands  on  high  ground  at  the  point  where  the  St. 
Joseph  and  Mary  rivers  unite  and  form  the  Miami,  about  105  miles 
N.E.  by  N.  from  Indianapolis :  population,  4282.  Being  excellently 
situated  for  river,  canal,  railway,  and  plank-road  communication.  Fort 
Wayne  has  become  within  the  last  10  years  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
commercial  towns  in  the  state.  Besides  the  county  buildings,  churches 
and  schools,  it  contains  a  branch  state  bank,  a  United  States  land 
office,  and  extensive  warehouses.  Two  newspapers  are  published  here 
weekly.  J^ersonvUUf  at  the  head  of  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  opposite 
Louisville,  105  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Indianapolis :  population,  2122. 
The  town  contains  besides  churches  and  schools,  a  United  States  land 
office,  several  lai^ge  stored  and  warehouses,  and  a  good  landing  place. 
Steamboats  are  built  here,  and  there  is  a  considerable  business  carried 
on.  Lafayette  City,  the  capital  of  Tippecanoe  county,  stands  in  a  very 
picturesque  situation,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wabash,  60  miles  N.W. 
from  Indianapolis :  population,  6129.  The  city  stands  at  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  large  canal,  railway,  and 
plank-rond   traffia      Several  considerable   factorien,  and    flour-  and 


paper-mills  are  in  the  citv  and  its  vicinity;  and  the  surroundiog 
country  is  extremely  fertile.  In  the  city  are  churches  of  all  the 
leading  sects ;  several  public  schools ;  a  branch  of  the  state  bank  and 
two  other  banks ;  and  numerous  stores,  warehouses,  and  hotels.  Two 
daily  newspapers,  having  also  weekly  issues^  and  one  weekly  news- 
paper, are  published  hei'e.  La  Porte,  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  prairie, 
180  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Indianapolis,  population  1821 ;  it  is  the 
seat  of  the  Indiana  Medical  CoUego*  aud  has  a  large  trade  in  graia 
and  live-stock.  Lawreneebtirg,  on  the  Ohio,  2  miles  below  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Great  Miami,  and  79  miles  S.K  from  Indianapolis: 
population,  3487.  Partly  as  the  shipping  outlet  of  a  singularly 
feitile  valley,  and  partly  owing  to  the  great  faoilitie^i  for  traffic  which 
it  possesses  as  the  termini  of  the  White  Water  Canal,  and  of  the 
Lawrenceburg  and  Upper  Mississippi  railway,  the  city  has  become  an 
important  commerciid  centre.  It  carries  on  a  oonaiderable  shipping 
trade,  has  several  large  mills,  a  very  extensive  distillery,  and  various 
manufacturing  establishments ;  and  supports  two  weekly  newspapers. 
Loganeport,  the  capital  of  Cass  county,  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Eel  River  with  the 
Wabash,  68  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Indianapolis :  population,  about 
8000.  The  falls  of  the  Wabash,  which  are  just  above  the  town,  afford 
vast  water-power,  by  which  several  lai^e  mills  are  worked.  The 
town  is  the  mart  for  a  wide  and  very  fertile  region,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  river,  canal,  and  plank-roads.  Two  newspapers  are 
published  here  weekly.  Madison,  the  capital  of  Jefferson  county,  on 
the  Ohio,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis  railway, 
86  miles  S.  by  E.  from  the  latter  city ;  population,  8012.  The  city 
occupies  a  pleasant  site;  is  regularly  laid  out  with  broad  straight 
streets ;  contains  the  usual  county  buildings ;  several  churches  and 
schools ;  numerous  trading  establishments,  cotton-factories,  iron-work^ 
flour-  and  other  mills;  and  supports  two  newspapers.  New  Albany, 
a  city,  and  the  capital  of  Floyd  county,  stands  on  the  Ohio,  about  100 
miles  S.  by  K  from  Indianapolis,  and  4  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Louis- 
ville :  population,  8181,  or  with  the  suburbs,  9895.  The  city,  now 
the  largest  in  Uie  state,  is  pleasantly  situated,  has  wide  streets 
cunning  parallel  to  the  river,  with  others  crossing  them  at  right 
angles;  and  is  well  provided  with  railway  accommodation.  The 
chief  trade  of  the  place  is  that  of  building  and  repairing  the  river 
steamboats ;  sloops  and  schooners  are  also  built ;  and  there  are  large 
iron-  and  machine-works,  steam  flour-,  and  saw-mills,  &&  The  city 
contains  the  county  buildings,  numerous  churches,  schools,  a  lyceam, 
&C. ;  and  supports  two  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  New  Harmony, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wabash,  143  miles  aW.  by  a  from  Indiaaa- 
polis,  claims  notice  as  the  site  of  the  establishment  of  two  well-known 
socialiBt  communities.  The  followers  of  the  German  socialist  George 
Rapp,  who  on  first  emigrating  from  Suabia  had  established  themselves 
in  Butler  county,  Pennsylvania,  removed  here  in  1814.  For  their 
colony  they  purchased  17,000  acres  of  land,  which  they  cleared  and 
laid  out  on  a  regular  plan.  They  built  good  houses,  churches, 
farm  buildings,  &a,  and  cultivated  their  land  in  a  superior  manner. 
Here  they  remained,  having  all  things  in  common,  until  1824,  when 
not  liking  the  climate  they  sold  their  settlement  to  Robert  Owen  of 
Lanark,  and  removed  to  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  their 
new  establishment.  Economy,  still  exists.  Owen  and  his  foUowen 
formed  a  large  community  at  New  Harmony,  but  after  awhile 
discord  broke  out,  and  the  establishment  proving  a  complete  fiiilure 
was  broken  up.  Rising  Sun,  the  capital  of  Ohio  county,  stands  oa 
high  ground  on  the  Ohio  River,  87  miles  S.E.  from  Indianapolis: 
population,  1654.  It  is  a  rapidly  increasing  commercial  town,  and 
the  centre  of  a  fertile  district;  contains  the  county  buildings,  six 
churches,  several  schools,  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  tanneries,  &c; 
and  supports  two  weekly  newspapers.  RushviUe,  the  capital  and 
centre  of  Rush  county,  on  the  left  bank  of  Big  Flat  Creek,  and  on  the 
line  of  the  RushviUe  and  Shelbyville  railway,  38  miles  £.&£.  from 
Indianapolis,  population  2108,  is  a  busy  commei-cial  town,  containing 
the  usual  county  buildings,  several  churches  and  schools,  numerous 
mills,  &c. ;  and  supports  two  newspapers.  SkdbyviUe,  the  capital  of 
Shelby  county,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Blue  River,  26  miles  S.K  from 
Indianapolis,  population  995,  though  until  the  last  two  or  three 
years  a  place  of  little  note,  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance  in  conse- 
quence of  its  having  been  made  the  point  of  junction  of  several  lines 
of  railway.  SovUh  Bend,  the  capital  of  St  Joseph  county,  on  the 
south  bend  of  the  St.  Joseph  River,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
state,  192  miles  N.  from  Indianapolis,  population  1652,  is  one  of  the 
new  towns  of  this  state  (it  was  founded  in  1831)  which  are  so  rapidly 
growing  into  flourishing  places,  and  of  which  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants conveys  but  a  very  insufficient  idea  of  their  activity  and 
amount  of  business.  The  public  buildings  consist  of  a  court-house^ 
jail,  market-place,  4  churches,  schools,  and  a  branch  of  the  state  bank, 
railway  station,  &c.  There  are  a  woollen  factory,  several  saw-,  flour-, 
andoil-miUs;  agricultural  implement,  edge-tool,  and  machine  works, 
and  a  large  peg,  Ust,  lath,  and  veneer-milL  Terre  HanAt,  the 
capital  of  Vigo  county,  and  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the 
state,  received  its  name  from  the  high  ground  forming  the  left  bank  of 
the  Wabash  on  which  i€  is  built :  population,  4051.  The  town  contains 
a  fine  court-house,  town-hall,  IS  churches,  several  schools,  a  state 
bank,  and  numerous  well-built  stores,  warehouses,  and  hotels.  A 
very  lai^  business,  wholesale  as  well  as  retail,  id  carried  oo.     The 
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manufactoriefl  consist  of  2  iron-foondrieB ;  8  carriage  and  waggon 
fectorios;  13  cooperages;  2  soap-works;  several  steam-,  oil-,  flour-, 
and  saw-millB;  breweries  and  distilleries;  and  4  large  slaughter 
hoTues  and  packing  establishments,  in  which  59,000  hogs  were  HUed, 
salted,  and  packed  in  barrels  in  1850.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  rich 
beds  of  iron  and  coal  Terre  Haute  is  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal, 
and  several  of  the  most  important  railways  of  the  state  connect  hera 
Six  weekly  newspapers  are  published  in  the  town.  Vincennet,  the 
capital  of  Knox  county,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wabash,  about 
100  miles  S.W.  from  Indiauapolis :  population,  2070.  The  town, 
which  is  the  oldest  in  the  state,  having  been  founded  by  the  French 
in  1702  as  a  trading  port,  and  formed  into  a  town  with  its  present 
name  in  1749,  is  regularly  laid  out,  the  principal  streets  lying  parallel 
with  the  river,  and  others  crossing  them  at  right  angles.  ■  The  public 
edifices,  which  are  of  a  somewhat  superior  character,  are  the  county 
boildings,  a  fine  town-hall,  a  marketrhouse,  United  States  land  ofiGlce, 
KTeral  churches,  of  which  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  spacious 
and  well-built  structure,  is  the  most  noteworthy,  and  several  schools, 
among  others  a  Roman  Catholic  theological  seminary,  and  2  orphan 
Bchools.  The  Wabash  is  navigable  up  to  Yincennes  by  steamboats, 
and  the  town  has  good  railway  accommodation.  Wa^ington,  the 
capital  of  Da  vies  county,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  West  Fork  of  the 
White  River,  90  miles  S.W.  from  Indianapolis,  population  2578,  is  a 
place  of  local  importance,  contidning,  besides  the  county  buildings, 
five  churches,  and  several  schools. 

Government,  JudiccUure,  dsc. — The  present  constitution  of  the  state 
was  passed  in  convention  in  February  1851,  and  having  been  ratified 
by  the  people  a  few  months  later,  came  into  opertition  in  November 
1851.  By  it  the  right  of  voting  appertains  to  every  white  male  citizen 
of  the  United  States  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  state  for  six* 
months ;  and  every  white  male  of  foreign  birth,  21  years  old,  who 
has  resided  in  the  United  States  one  year,  and  in  Uie  state  six  months 
next  preceding  an  election,  and  who  shall  have  duly  declared  his 
intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  No  coloured 
person  can  vote.  All  elections  by  the  people  are  by  ballot.  The 
general  assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  50  members,  who  are  elected 
for  four  years,  half  being  elected  every  two  years ;  and  of  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  100  members,  who  are  elected  annually.  The 
representatives  are  apportioned  according  to  a  census  of  white  m'ales 
taken  every  six  years.  The  governor,  who  has  a  qualified  veto  on  the 
acts  of  the  legislature,  is  elected  for  three  years,  and  has  a  salary  of 
1500  dollars.  The  total  revenue  of  the  state  for  the  year  ending 
KoTcmber  1st  1852,  was  1,283,604  dollars;  the  expenditure  for  the 
aame  year  was  1,061,605  dollars.  The  public  debt  of  the  state, 
October  81st  1852,  was,  according  to  the  financial  statement  of  the 
state  government— foreign  debt>  6,712,880  dollars ;  domestic  debt^ 
2175  dollars ;  total,  6,715,055  dollars :  but  Indiana  though  not  a 
repudiating^  was  a  defaulting  state,  and  this  amount  does  not  include 
the  entire  sum  borrowed  and  not  repaid.  In  1847  the  state  owed 
11,048,000  dollars  principal  of  her  foreign  debt,  and  8,826,640  dollars 
interest,  in  all  14,374,640  dollars.  In  that  year  the  legislature  made 
proposals  to  the  bond  holders  that  they  should  complete  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal  and  take  the  state's  mterest  in  it  for  half  the  sum 
due;  and  that  the  other  half  should  be  converted  into  new  stock.  It 
is  only  upon  the  new  stock,  made  under  this  arrangement,  that  the 
state  considers  itself  bound  to  pay  either  debt  or  interest.  The 
redemption,  principal  and  interest,  of  the  half  thrown  upon  the 
canal  depends  upon  the  receipts  of  the  canal.  Of  the  old  bonds 
about  982,000  dollars  remained  unsurrendered  and  outstanding  at  the 
end  of  1852.  The  assessed  value  of  personal  and  real  estate  in 
Indiana  in  1850  was  152,870,399  dollars ;  but  the  estimated  or  true 
value  was  placed  at  202,650,264  dollars.  No  return  of  the  state 
militia  has  been  made  to  the  federal  government  since  1832 ;  it  then 
consisted  of  58,913  men,  of  whom  2861  were  commissioned  officers : 
it  now  probably  comprises  nearly  treble  that  number. 

The  constitution  prohibits  slavery ;  and  it  further  enacts  that  no 
coloured  person  shaU  come  into,  or  settle  in,  the  state ;  that  all  con- 
tracts made  with  such  persons  shall  be  void,  and  that  all  persons 
employing  them  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  10  to  500  dollars, 
and  that  the  proceeds  of  such  fines  shall  be  approi)riated  for  the 
colonisation  of  those  negroes  and  mulattoes  and  their  descendants 
who  were  in  the  state  at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  who 
are  willing  to  emigrate. 

The  judicature  consists  of  a  supreme  conrt,  circuit  courts,  and 
courts  of  common  pleas.  The  supreme  court  has  appellate  and 
certain  original  jurisdiction :  it  is  presided  over  by  four  judges  who 
have  salaries  of  1200  dollars  each.  There  are  eleven  circuit  courts, 
with  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  each  presided  over  by  a  judge, 
with  a  salary  of  1000  dollars,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  circuit  for  six  years.  The  district  oouirts  of  common  pleas  are  44 
m  number;  each  is  presided  over  by  a  judge  who  is  elected  for  four 
yean  by  the  people  of  the  district,  and  has  a  salary  of  from  800  to 
800  doUan  according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  district ; 
these  courts  have  probate  jurisdiction;  and,  under  reetrictionB,  dvil 
jurisdiction  where  the  amount  in  diroute  does  not  exceed  100  dollars, 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  misdemeanors  and  felonies  not 
punishable  with  death. 

Indiana  has  made  liberal  provision  for  the  purposes  of  education. 
pKO'*  onr.  VOL.  nr. 


The  total  sum  available  for  school  purposes  amounted  iu  1852  t.) 
2,278,588  dollars;  but  the  funds  set  aside,  but  not  yet  available  will, 
with  certain  fines  and  forfeitures  appropriated  to  the  same  end,  it  is 
estimated,  amount  to  5,000,000  dollars  iu  1857,  when  the  chief  amount 
will  fall  in.  In  1850  there  were  11  colleges  in  the  state,  having  61 
teachers  and  1069  pupils.  The  number  of  'public  schools  *  was  4822, 
having  4860  teachers,  and  161,500  pupHs.  The  total  number  of 
children  in  the  state  attending  schools  in  that  year,  as  returned  by 
families  was  220,084,  of  whom  923  were  free  coloured  children.  The  . 
number  of  adults  in  the  state  unable  to  read  and  write  was  72,710, 
of  whom  69,445  were  natives  and  3265  foreigners.  The  number  of 
free  coloured  persons  unable  to  read  and  write  was  2170.  The  princi- 
pal colleges  are  the  Indiana  State  University,  at  Bloomington,  founded 
in  1816,  which  has  5  professors,  32  students,  and  a  library  of  4200 
volumes;  Hanover  College,  at  Hanover,  founded  in  1832,  which  has 
6  tutors,  100  students,  and  a  library  of  5000  volumes  ;  Wabash 
College,  at  Crawfordsville,  founded  in  1834,  which  has  7  tutors,  48 
students,  and  a  library  of  6400  volumes;  and  Indiana  Ashbury 
(Methodist)  University,  QreencastJe,  founded  in  1837,  which  has  8 
tutors,  120  pupils,  and  a  library  of  4000  volumes.  There  are  state 
asylums  at  Indianapolis  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  with  152  inmates  in 
1852  ;  the  blind  with  51  inmates;  and -the  insane  with  159  inmates. 

Of  the  members  of  religious  sects  in  the  state  the  Method  ints  are 
by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  after  them  the  Baptists.  In  1850  the 
Methodists  had  778  churches,  with  accommodation  for  266,372 
persons;  the  Baptists  had  428  churches,  with  accommodation  for 
138,783  persons ;  the  Presbyterians  had  282  churches  with  accommo- 
dation for  105,582  persons;  the  'Christians'  had  187  churches,  with 
accommodation  for  65,341  persons;  the  Quakers  had  89  churches, 
with  accommodation  for  44,915  persons;  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
63  churches,  with  accommodation  for  25,115  persons ;  the  Lutherans 
had  63  churches,  with  accommodation  for.  19,050  persons;  the 
Episcopalians  are  returned  as  having  only  23  churches,  with  accom- 
modation for  7300  persons;  and  uie  Congregationalists  as  having 
only  2  churches,  with  acconunodation  for  1400  persons,  while 
Moravians  are  much  laxger  thiui  the  former,  and  Tunkers,  Universalists, 
and  several  other  sects  exceed  the  latter.  Indiana  constitutes  a 
diocese  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  also  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  Yincennes.  One  hundred  and  seven  periodicals, 
of  which  2  are  religious,  21  literary  and  miscellaneous,  and  84  political, 
are  published  in  the  state :  of  these  95  are  weekly  publications ;  and 
the  total  annual  circulation  amounts  to  4,316,828  copies. 

Indiana  formed  a  part  of  the  cession  of  Virginia  to  the  United 
States  in  1787;  and  was  included  in  the  territory  north-west  of  the 
Ohio  until  1801,  when  it  was  with  Illinois  erected  into  a  distinct 
territory.  In  1809  it  was  placed  under  a  separate  territorial  govern- 
ment;  and  in  1818  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent 
state. 

(Pisher,  Statistical  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States,  1858 ;  Lippincott, 
New  GautUer  of  the  United  Statee,  1854 ;  Haskell  and  Smith,  Com- 
plete Gazetteer  of  the  United  States;  Seventh  Census  of  the  United 
States,  Official  Report,  1S5Z ;  D.  Dale  Owen,  Geological  Survey  of  the 
State  of  Indiana;  Marcou,  Geological  Map  of  the  United  Stales,  with 
Explanatory  Text;  American  Ahnanac,  1854,  &c.) 

INDORK    [HnrousTAN.] 

INDRE,  a  department  in  the  interior  of  France,  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  department  of  Loir*et-Cher,  E.  by  that  of  Cher,  S.  by  those  of 
Creuse  and  Haute-Vienne,  and  W.  by  those  of  Vienne  and  Indre-et- 
Loire.  It  lies  between  46'  21'  and  47'  16'  N.  lat,  0'  53'  and  2'  12' 
E.  long.,  and  measures  64  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  with  a  mean 
breadUi  of  54  milea  The  area  is  2629  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1846  was  263,977,  in  1851  it  amounted  to  271,938 ;  which  gives 
103-41  to  the  square  mile,  being  71-17  below  the  average  per  square 
mile  for  aXL  Fruice.  The  department  is  formed  out  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  old  province  of  Berri,  and  is  named  from  its  chief  river 
the  Indre. 

Surface,  Soil,  <ftc.— The  department  is  in  general  level ;  the  only 
hills  of  any  considerable  size  are  the  granitic  swells  on  the  southern 
border,  and  the  gentle  slopes  that  diversify  the  valleys  of  the  Creuse 
and  the  Indre.  The  surface  presents  three  marked  and  distinct 
divisions.  The  first  called  Bois-Chaud  comprises  seven-tenths  of  tho 
whole  department,  including  the  arrondissements  of  LarCh&tr^  a 
great  portion  of  those  of  Ch&teauroux  and  Le-Blano,  and  a  third  of 
that  of  Issoudun ;  it  is  divided  where  arable  into  a  great  number  of 
small  faims,  and  presents  a  very  varied  appearance,  from  the  number 
of  its  hedges,  ditches,  and  woods.  The  second  division,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Cham^pagne,  is  a  flat  treeless  country,  without  hedge 
or  indosnre  of  any  kind^  divided  into  large  fiarms,  and  comprising 
two-thuds  of  the  arrondiasement  of  Issoudun  and  a  part  of  that  of 
ChAteauroux.  The  third  division,  called  La-Bremse,  comprises  parts 
of  the  arrondissements  of  Oh&teausoux  and  Le-Blanc,  and  presenia  a 
,  flat  surface^  covered  in  parts  with  shallow  ponds,  which  rest  on  a 
'bottom  of  compact  clay,  and  which  by  their  pestilential  exhalationB 
are  vexy  injurious  to  health.  The  land  varies  greatly  in  quslity  from 
light  moss  or  barren  sand  to  stiff  day,  and  from  the  vegetable  mould 
half  covered  with  flints  to  the  rich  homogeneous  soil  called  '  terre  do 
Beauce,'  which  is  considered  the  most  productive^  and  covers  194,790 
acres.    The  flmty  soils,  amounting  to  111,626  acres,  are  best  adapted 
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for  Yine  culture.  All  the  land  capable  of  cultivation  is  tilled,  but 
agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state.  A  line  drawn  ^m  north-east  to 
south-west  through  Chftteauroux  divides  the  chalk  formation  of  the 
Paris  basin  from  the  new  red-sandstone  which  occupies  all  the  south- 
eastern division,  except  along  the  southern  border,  where  the  primitive 
rocks  appear. 

Rivertf  C(mimuniccUioni,  <fec.— The  Indre  rises  just  within  the  depart- 
ment of  Creuse,  and  entering  that  of  Indre  flows  north-west  past 
Sainte-Sdvfere,  La-Ch&tre,  ChAteauroux,  and  ChAtillon,  below  which  it 
enters  the  department  of  Indre-et-Loire ;  here  passing  Loches,  where 
it  becomes  navigable,  it  continues  in  the  same  direction  as  far  as 
Hontbazon,  and  then  turning  west  passes  A zay-le-Rideau,  below  which 
it  enters  the  Loire  midway  between  the  embouchures  of  the  Cher  and 
the  Vienne.  Its  whole  length  is  124  miles,  of  which  ii  miles  are 
navigable ;  its  mean  width  is  98  feet,  and  its  ordinary  depth  from  5 
to  6  feet.  It  is  subject  to  floods,  which  rise  from  10  to  11  feet  at 
most,  and  spreading  beyond  the  banks  sometimes  do  great  damage, 
but  add  greatly  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  The  number  of  mills  along 
the  banks  of  this  river  is  very  great.  The  south  and  south-west  of 
the  department  is  drained  by  the  Creuae  and  its  feeder  the  Anglin, 
which  is  itself  increased  by  the  Abloux.  [Credsb.]  The  west  of 
the  department  is  drained  by  the  Clautj  a  feeder  of  the  Creuse,  which 
flows  through  the  marshy  district  of  Brenne ;  and  the  east  and  north 
are  drained  by  feeders  of  the  Cher,  namely,  the  Avon,  which  receives 
the  Thiols,  and  the  Fouzon,  fed  by  the  Nahon. 

The  department  is  crossed  by  a  railroad  which  branches  off  from 
the  Orl^ans-Bouiges  line  at  Vierzon,  and  runs  through  Issoudun  and 
ChAteauroux  to  Aigenton  on  the  Creuse.  It  is  ti-aversed  also  by  6 
imperial,  16  departmental,  and  31  parish  roads. 

Produce,  dtc. — The  department  contains  1,683,021  acres,  of  which 
992,215  acres  are  imder  tillage;  210,796  consist  of  natund  pasture; 
44,752  acres  are  under  vine  culture ;  166,609  are  covered  with  woods 
and  forests ;  185,368  acres  consist  of  sands,  heaths,  and  barren  moors ; 
18,274  acres  are  occupied  as  orchards,  nurseries,  gardens,  and  planta- 
tions of  different  sorts;  and  31,055  acres  are  covered  with  ponds, 
rivers,  canals,  &c.  The  common  breadstuffs  are  produced  in  quantity 
more  than  enough  for  the  consumption;  buck-wheat,  hemp,  flax, 
chestnuts,  and  fruits  are  also  grown.  The  annual  produce  of  wine 
is  6,600,000  gallons,  about  one-half  of  which  is  exports  !.  Although 
the  pasture  land  is  of  no  great  extent,  yet  considerable  numbers  of 
homed  cattle  are  kept ;  hay  is  saved  for  their  winter  food,  and  in 
summer  the  scantiness  of  the  pasture  is  eked  out  with  the  leaves  of 
trees,  especially  with  those  of  the  elm.  Sheep  are  a  source  of  great 
profit  to  the  farmer  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  their  wool ;  the 
quality  of  the  wool  of  the  Champagne  district  especially  is  very 
superior.  The  sheep  are  very  carefully  tended;  ewes,  lamb-hogs, 
and  wethers  are  kept  in  separate  flocks,  each  under  its  own  shepherd ; 
thev  are  never  folded :  when  the  winter  is  severe  they  get  a  mixture 
of  hay  and  straw  thi'ee  times  a  day.  Great  numbers  of  geese  and 
turkeys  are  reared,  and  also  of  mules,  pigs,  and  horses.  The  ohmate 
18  mild  and  headthy  except  in  the  Brenne  district,  where  the 
atmosphere  is  almost  always  chai^ged  with  pestilential  fogs. 

Minerals,  Manufactures,  <fec.  —  Several  iron-mines  are  worked ; 
marble,  millstone,  limestone,  mica,  flint,  lithographic  stones,  granite, 
quarts^  H>ar,  marl,  potters'-clay,  variegated  marbles,  Ac,  are  found. 

The  cloth  manufactures  of  Ch&teauroux  and  some  other  places  in 
the  department  are  important ;  linen,  hosiery,  scythes,  paper,  poroa- 
lain,  and  earthenware  are  manufactured.  There  are  also  numerous 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen-yam,  leather,  beer, 
parchment,  &c.  The  number  of  iron  forges  and  foimdries  is  17 ;  of 
wdnd-  azid  water-miUs,  573 ;  and  of  factories  of  different  kinds,  217. 
The  most  important  iron-works  are  those  of  Clavi^res.  The  commerce 
of  the  department  is  composed  of  the  various  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial products  named.  Fairs  are  held  principaJly  for  the  sale  of 
sheep. 

IHvisions  and  Towns, — The  department  is  divided  into  four  arron- 
dissementa,  which,  with  their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as 
follows :— 


ArrondissemenU. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

83 
66 
49 
59 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  ClhAteaoroux    . 

2.  Le-BIano     .        .    . 
8.  Issondan         .        , 
4.  La-ChAtre  .        •     . 

8 
6 

4 
6 

103,049 
61,077 
50,968 
57,844 

Total     .   .        . 
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271,988 

1.  Of  the  flrrt  arrondioMment  and  of  the  whole  department  the 
capital  is  Chatsauboux.    Of  the  other  towns  we  briefly  notice  the 

fouowing,  the  population  in  each  case  being  that  of  the  commune : 

Argenton-sur-Cketue,  19  miles  by  railway  S.S.W.  ftom  Chftteauroux,  is 
buUt  on  both  banks  of  the  Creuse,  and  consists  of  an  upper  town 
which  grew  up  round  an  ancient  castle  now  in  ruins,  and  of  a  lower 
town  joined  to  the  former  by  a  stone  bridge.  The  most  remarkable 
■tructures  now  remaining  in  the  upper  town,  which  is  enter^  by  four 
gatesy  are  the  Qate  of  Auditory,  now  used  as  a  prison,  and  the  dese- 
erated  church  of  St-Benolt^  now  used  as  the  corn-market^  on  the  roof 


of  which  are  still  seen  the  arms  of  Louis  de  Bourbon,  count  of 
Venddme.  Linen,  broadcloth,  tiles,  bricks,  wooUen-yarn,  paper, 
leather,  &o.,  are  manufactured  in  the  town,  which  has  4346  iunabit- 
ants.  Bourg-Dieu,  or  J)6ols,  formerly  a  large  town  and  the  capital 
of  Lower  Berri,  now  a  village  of  2344  inhabitants,  stands  about  a  mile 
N.  of  Ch&teauroux.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  Benedictine  abbey,  the 
suppression  of  which  by  Pope  Gregory  XV.  in  1623  caused  the  decay 
of  Uie  town.  Of  the  vast  buildings  of  the  abbey  Only  a  single  tower 
is  now  standing ;  the  magnificent  ruins  which  remained  till  1830  were 
then  sold  and  removed  as  materials  for  buildiiig.  Bueanfois,  prettily 
situated  13  miles  W.  from  Chftteauroux,  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Indre,  which  is  here  crossed  bv  five  bridges,  is  an  ill-boUt 
town  with  4430  inhabitants,  who  manuuicturo  coarse  woollens  and 
woollen-yam.  There  are  several  flour-mills  in  the  town,  and  in  the 
environs  there  are  large  iron-works.  CkdiiUon-sur-Indrs,  formerly  an 
important  foi'tress  on  the  frontiers  of  Berri,  is  built  on  a  height 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle, .near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Indre,  26  miles  N.W.  from  Chateauroux,  and  kis  3575  inhabitants. 
The  cl^urch  is  a  lai-ge  and  handsome  structure,  which  dates  from  the 
10th  century,  and  contains  some  remarkable  sculptures.  In  the 
principal  street  there  is  an  ancient  house,  on  the  front  of  which  ara 
figures  of  Momus  and  a  playbr  on  the  pipe.  From  the  market-place 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Indre.  Levroitx,  the  ancient 
Oabatum,  stands  on  the  Nahon,  12  miles  N.  from  Ch&teauroux,  and 
has  3166  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  doth  and  leather,  and  deal  in 
com,  wine,  wool,  and  cattle.  The  parish  church  of  Levroux,  though 
small,  is  considered  the  finest  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  all  Lower  Beny. 
It  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles  terminating  in  three  distinct  apses. 
The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  lofty  ogival  arches,  sur- 
mounted by  an  open  gallery  and  clerestory  with  semicircular  windows. 
In  the  principal  fagade  is  a  portal  doorway,  the  arch  volts  of  which 
are  omamented  with  statuettes  of  angels  and  saints ;  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  tympanum  terminates  in  a  broad  band  covered  with  baa- 
reliefs  representing  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  Several  Roman 
remains  and  Celtic  coins  have  been  found  in  and  near  this  town,  some 
of  the  fortifications  of  which  still  remain.  Valenpay,.  farther  north 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nahon,  has  a  population  of  3229,  and  manu- 
factures of  ho.>^iery,  cloth,  cutlery,  and  fine  woollen-yam.  The  great 
ornament  of  Yaleufay  is  the  magnificent  chAteau,  or  rather  palace, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Francois  I.  by  the  family  of  lltampes ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  large  park  in  which  there  are  beautiful  gardens  and 
waterworks.  This  chateau  was  the  prison  of  Ferdinand  VIL,  king 
of  Spain,  from  1808  to  1814 ;  it  was  the  property  of  Talleyrand^  who 
for  some  time  made  it  his  residence. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondiasement  the  chief  town,  Le-Blanc,  is 
beautifully  situated  in  46'  37'  47"  N.  lat,  1'  8'  41"  E.  long.,  on  the 
Creuse,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  above  which  the  river 
expands  so  as  to  form  a  lake,  and  below  it  breaks  into  cascades, 
generating  force  to  drive  the  machinery  of  several  factories.  The 
town  is  not  well  built,  but  it  is  improving,  and  has  considerable  cloth- 
&ctories,  vinegar-works,  potteries,  a  linen-yam  miU  with  3600  spindles, 
a  large  brewery,  and  several  iron-forges  and  smelting-fiimacea.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  has  a  savings  bank,  and 
6330  inhabitants  in  the  commune,  who  trade  in  wine,  fish,  timber, 
staves,  and  the  articles  named  before.  B^ldbre,  S.  by  E.  of  Le-Bhmc, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anglin,  has  2175  inhabitants,  and  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  castle.  Mezihresen-Brenne  (under  2000  inhabit- 
ants), stands  N.  by  E.  of  Le-Blai^c,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Claise,  in 
a  district  not  long  ago  an  unapproachable  marsh,  but  now  drained, 
planted,  and  well  cultivated.  There  is  a  remarkable  church  here^ 
which  was  dedicated  in  1339  to  Sainte  Marie-Madeleine,  and  contains 
many  mementoes  of  the  family  of  Aiyou.  SL-GauUier,  E.  of  Le- 
Blanc,  on  the  Creuse,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  suspension-bridge^ 
has  an  ecclesiastical  college,  and  a  population  of  1793. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondiasement  the  chidf  town,  Issoudwa,  is  sitoa^ 
partly  on  the  slope,  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  a  hiU  above  the  river 
Thiols,  which  is  here  crossed  by  three  bridges,  leading  to  as  nuiny 
suburbs,  in  46*  56'  64"  N.  lat,  2'  0'  49"  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of 
17  miles  by  railway  N.E.  from  Chftteauroux,  and  has  13,215  inhabit- 
ants in  the  commune.  The  older  part  of  the  town,  odled  Le-Ch&teao, 
liM  very  good  houses,  but  the  streets  are  dirty,  narrow,  and  tortuous; 
the  rest  of  the  town  is  better  built^  having  been  constructed  since  the 
terrible  conflagration  of  1651,  which  broke  out  at  a  time  when  the  city 
vas  assaulted  by  the  army  of  the  Fronde,  and  by  which  above  1000 
houses  were  destroyed.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  residences  of 
the  prefect  and  the  mayor;  opposite  the  latter,  in  a  picturesque 
garden,  stands  an  ancient  tower  of  great  strength,  called  La-Tour- 
Blanche,  the  walls  of  which  are  14  feet  thick,  and  rise  to  the  height 
of  95  feet  Other  remarkable  objects  are — ^the  former  town-gate  and 
tower,  now  used  as  a  prison ;  the  hospital,  in  the  chapel  of  which  are 
some  curious  sculptured  monuments ;  the  former  Ursuline  convent^ 
now  a  barrack;  the  former  CanneUte  conyent^  now  a  private  resi- 
denoe,  the  theatre,  and  the  several  public  walks.  The  town  has 
tribunals  of  flrst  instance  and  of  commerce ;  a  consultative  chamber 
of  xnanufiBetures,  and  a  college.  Woollen-cloth  and  yam,  calico, 
hosiery,  parchment^  leather,  and  beer  are  the  principal  industrial 
products ;  there  are  some  bleaching  establishments  also,  and  a  good 
business  is  done  in  the  articles  enumerated,  and  in  com,  wine,  wool, 
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oatUe^  wood,  timber,  iron  of  superior  qua^ty,  fta  Vaian,  which 
tHaada  13  miles  N.W.  from  IsBoadun,  hajs  an  ancient  ohurdi  dedicated 
to  St-Laorian,  and  rebuilt  in  1005:  population,  2978.  JUuUlff, 
9  miles  N.  by  railway  from  Issoudun,  stands  near  the  Th^ls  and 
kas  2241  inhabitants.  In  the  town  there  is  a  remarkable  structure  in 
the  Kenaiasanoe  style,  which  is  called  La-Grande-HCaison ;  and  in  the 
eiiFirons  is  the  splendid  residence  of  Fertd-Reuilly,  built  by  Mansard 
in  1659  for  Jaooues  de  la  Fond.  An  ancient  gothlc  church  stands 
half  a  mile  south  of  the  town,  on  the  hill  of  Vezgy,  the  summit  of 
which  was  formerly  crowned  by  a  strong  fortress. 

4.  In  the  fourth  airondisaement  the  diief  town  is  La-Ghdire,  which 
stands  in  the  most  fertile  and  picturesque  part  t)f  Berri,  on  a  hill  thai 
skirts  the  Indre  on  one  side  and  overlooks  on  the  other  a  deep  narrow 
Talley  laid  out  in  gardens  and  orchards.  It  is  situated  in  46°  34'  53" 
N.  lat,  1**  59'  4"  K  long.,  19  mUes  S.B.  from  Chdteauroux,  and  has  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  4889  inhabitants.  The  streets 
are  well  but  not  regularly  built^  yet  the  town  makes  an  agreeable 
impression  from  the  charming  scenery  which  is  presented  to  view 
from  almost  every  point  The  most  remarkable  structures  are  the 
church  and  two  ancient  wooden  houses*  WooUen-doth  (Uid  leather 
are  manufactured ;  there  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  wool,  goat- 
akina,  feathers,  cattle,  and  chestnuts  (of  whidi  lam  quantities  are 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood).  Aigurande,  S.  of  La-OhAtre,  has  a 
population  of  2005.  Ntwsy-St.-Siptdchrt,  said  to  occupy  the  aite  of 
the  ancient  Novwdnnum,  is  8  miles  W.  from  La<)hAtre,  and  has  a 
population  of  2003.  Sainie-S^vire,  formerly  a  strong  fortress,  now  a 
Tillage  of  about  1000  inhabitants,  stands  near  the  Indre,  6  miles 
S.S.E.  from  La-Ch&tre.  Of  its  formidable  defences,  which  were  with 
great  difficulty  mastered  by  Duguesclin,  only  a  single  tower  remains. 

The  department  forms,  together  with  that  of  Cher,  the  see  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Bouiges ;  it  is  comprised  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
High  Court  and  University  Academy  of  Bouiges,  and  belongs  to  the 
19Ui  Military  Division,  of  which  Bouxges  is  head-quarters.  It  returns 
four  memben  to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  Empire. 

{Didiormaire  de  la  France  ;  StcUietique  de  la  France  ;  Richard,  Guide 
CloKiqne  dti  Voyagtur  en  France;  Qficial  Paperg;  Annuaire  pour 
Un  1S53.) 

INDRE-ET-LOIRE,  a  department  in  the  interior  of  France,  is 
bounded  N.  and  K.E.  by  the  departments  of  Sarthe  and  Loir^t-Gher, 
£.  and  S.E.  by  those  of  Loiret-Cher  and  Indre,  S.  by  those  of  Indre 
and  Yienne,  and  W.  by  tiioee  of  Vienne.  and  Maine^t-Loire.  It  lies 
between  46°  48'  and  47°  42'  N.  lat,  0°  5'  and  V  18'  E.  long. ;  its 
greatest  length  fron  north  to  south  is  68  miles,  from  east  to  west 
55  miles.  The  area  is  2360*6  square  miles;  the  popuktion  in  1846 
was  312,400,  in  1851  it  amounted  to  315,641,  which  gives  133*71  to 
the  square  mile,  bdng  40*87  bek>w  the  avenge  per  square  mile  for 
all  Franca 

JUvere  and  Roade, — The  department,  which  is  formed  out  of  the 
old  province  of  Touraine,  is  named  from  the  rivers  Ikdrb  and  Loibb, 
which  unite  their  waters  within  its  limits.  The  other  rivers  which 
ultimately  or  directly  enter  the  Loire  on  the  left  bank  are  the  Cher, 
which  throws  off  several  arms  to  the  Loire,  forming  islands  before 
its  main  stream  enters  that  river :  the  Claiee,  which  crosses  the 
Bouthem  angle  of  the  department  [Iitdbe]  :  the  Cbeubb,  which  forms 
part  of  the  south-western  boundary :  and  the  Vibknb,  which  enters 
thid  department  at  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Greuse,  and, 
flowing  in  a  north-western  course  past  Chinon,  enters  the  Loire  at  the 
extreme  western  angle  of  the  department  On  the  right  bank  the 
feeders  of  the  Loire  in  thia  department  are  the  Brenne  and  the  Doit. 
The  DoU  rises  in  a  pond  west  of  Savign^;  flowixig  south  past 
Boiugueil,  it  then  turns  west,  and,  imder  &e  name  of  Avihion,  runs 
for  the  distance  of  40  miles  parallel  to  the  Loire,  which  it  enters  in  the 
centre  of  Uie  department  of  Maine-et-Loire  at  St-Aubin-des-Ponts- 
de^  sooth  of  Angers.  Except  the  Brenne,  the  Doit,  and  the  Claise, 
all  the.rivws  mentioned  are  navigable.  The  department,  is  traversed 
by  6  imperial  and  28  departmental  roads ;  and  by  the  nailways  that 
connect  Pkuos  by  way  of  Orleans  with  Nantes  and  Bordeaux;  the 
Ifaotes  line  running  down  the  valley  of  the  Loire  through  Tours, 
whence  the  railway  to  Bordeaux  branches  off  nearly  in  a  southern 
direction,  erosaing  the  Greuse  on  the  southern  border  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  Sainte-Haure  station. 

Surfaoc  and  SML — ^The  Loire  and  its  principal  feeders  are  subject 
to  inundations,  which  frequently  do  incalculable  damage  to  pro- 
perty on  their  banka  The  most  disastrous  overflow  of  this  kind 
on  record  oosuned  in  October  1846,  when  in  one  night  the  Loire 
me  20  feet^  and  oontinued  to  rise  for  two  days,  sweeping  away  bridges 
and  viaducts,  destroying  many  lives,  and  property  to  the  amount  of 
about  2,000,0002.  sterling.  On  ordinary  occasions  such  disasters  are 
prevented  by  the  enormous  dykes  that  line  both  banks  of  this  great 
river  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Blois  to  the  mouth  of  the  AuSiion 
before  mentioned,  a  disttnoe  of  93  miles.  The  dykes  are  22  feet 
wide  on  the  top,  and  so  high  as  to  intercept  the  view  of  the  low 
grounds  from  paasengers  by  the  steamers  that  ply  on  the  river;  the 
parts  most  en>oeed  to  the  flood  are  liaoed  with  unoemented  masomr. 
The  high  road  runs  along  the  summit  of  the  dyke  on  the  right  bank, 
and  presents  one  of  the  finest  drives  in  the  world,  ourtained  with 
poplars  and  diversified  by  the  views  of  viUas,  towns,  populous 
villages,  and  those  ourious  dwellings  hollowed  out  in  the  sides  of  the 
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rocky  hiUs  that  now  and  then  approach  the  right  shore.    The  Loir^ 
below  Tours  incloses  several  laxge  islands. 

To  the  north  of  the  Loire  the  surface  of  the  department  is  hilly- ' 
and  presents  .some  extensive  forests  and  several  vast  buren  and  arid 
wastes*  The  cultivation  here  is  rude  in  the  extreme,  and  the  popu- 
lation scanty.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Loire  however  a  very  different 
aspect  presents  itself;  well-cultivated  fields,  luxuriant  pastures  and 
meadows,  vineyards  and  orchards,  attesting  equally  the  fertility  of 
the  deep  alluvial  soil  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  Between 
the  Indre  and  the  Vienne  there  is  a  remarkable  table-land,  which 
contains  an  immense  deposit  of  fossil  sheila.  The  great  forests  south 
of  the  Loire  are  those  of  Amboise,  Lochea^  and  Chinon.  On  the 
slopes  surrounding  the  forest  of  Amboise  are  the  vineyards  that 
yield  the  rich  Cher  wines.  In  general  the  surface  in  this  portion  of 
the  department  presents  strong  deep  wheat  soils,  rich  pasturesL 
vineyards,  and  orchards.  There  are  however  some  barren  wastes 
here  as  well  as  north  of  the  Loire,  but  they  are  comparatively  of 
small  extent  The  inundations  of  the  rivers  add  greatly  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil 

Produce,  Agricultural  and  Mineral, — The  department  contedns 
1,510,783  acres,  of  which  827,610  acres  are  arable  land ;  329,806  acres 
consist  of  grass  land :  86,499  acrar  are  under  vine  culture;  222,402 
acres  are  covered  with  woods  and  forests;  165,630  acres  oonsist  of 
heath  and  moorland;  18,423  acres  are  under  orchards,  nurseriei^ 
plantations,  &a ;  45,075  acres  under  various  cultivation ;  20,424  acres 
are  covered  with  rivers  and  waters ;  and  50,631  acres  are  occupied  by 
roads,  streets,  buildings,  &a  The  valleys  of  the  Loire  and  the  other 
principal  rivers  in  this  department  contain  some  of  the  most  fertile 
and  best  cultivated  Und  in  France.  All  kinds  of  bread-stu^  are 
produced  in  quantity  more  than  enough  for  the  consumption.  One 
of  the  most  important  products  is  wine,  of  which  13,816,000  gallons  are 
made  in  ordinaiy  years.  Among  the  other  products  are  hemp,  walnuts 
for  making  oil,  plums,  beans,  leguminous  plants,  liquorice,  anise  and 
coriander,  citrons,  melons,  almonds,  apples,  pears,  trufflea^  &c.  Bees 
and  silkworms  are  carefully  tended ;  game  and  fish  are  abundant 

Geologically  speaking  the  department  belongs  to  the  chalk  formation 
of  the  Paris  basin ;  the  chalk  ia  covered  over  a  large  area  with  deep 
alluvial  deposits.  Iron-mines  are  worked;  stone,  especially  a  tufaceous 
sandstone,  of  which  most  of  the  houses  are  built,  is  quarried  out  of 
the  hills  near  the  Loire,  and  excavations  thus  formed  are  occupied  as 
dwelling-places  by  the  poorer  inhabitants.  MUlstone-grit,  marl, 
potters'-day,  pipe-clay,  and  brick-earth  are  found.  Copper  ore  is  met 
with,  but  no  mines  are  worked. 

Indwitrial  Products. — The  chief  industrial  products  are  bar  iron, 
powder,  and  files ;  woollen-cloth,  of  which  manufacture  ToUrs  ia  the 
centre;  silk,  leather,  paper,  and  pottery  are  also  made,  but  the 
manufacture  of  these  articles  is  not  so  important  as  formerly.  The 
exports  consist  mostly  of  agricultural  products,  the  imports  of  colonial 
produce,  glass,  cotton  stu£&,  fine  linen  and  woollen-doth,  furniture, 
haberdashery,  &c.  About  90  fairs  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  agricul- 
tural produce  are  held.  In  the  department  are  726  wind-  and  water- 
mills,  46  iron-forges  and  smelting-fumaces,  and  199  factories  of 
different  sorts.  Druidical  or  Celtic  remains  are  numerous  in  this  part 
of  France. 

DivisionM  and  Towns. — The  department  is  divided  into  three  arron* 
dissements,  which,  with  their  subdiviBxons  and  population^  aro  as 
follows : — 


ArrondiMemcnta. 

Caatooa. 

Commtuiea. 

Populatton  la  1851, 

i.  Tonra  .        •        •    . 
2.  Chinon      .        •        • 
8.  Lochca,        •        •    . 

11 
7 
6 

126 
87 
68 

160,875 
90,l57 
64,629 

Total      . 

24 

281 

315,641 

I.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Towrs,  which  is  also 
the  capital  of  the  department,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loirs^ 
in  a  plain  that  lies  between  that  river  and  the  Cher,  in  47°  23'  46" 
N.  lat,  0°  41'  24"  E.  long.,  65  miles  by  raUway  S.W.  firam  Orleans, 
and  has  30,189  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  Tours,  as  well  as 
Touraine  (of  which  it  was  the  capital),  takes  its  name  from  the 
Turones,  a  Celtic  trib^  of  whose  capital  Ocuarodunum,  or  Oasaro- 
magus,  it  occupies  the  site.  The  entrance  to  the  city  from  the  Park 
road  ia  striking;  a  magnificent  stone  bridge  of  15  arches,  475  yards 
in  length  and  16  yards  wide,  leads  across  the  Loire  into,  a  spacious 
square,  inclosed  by  the  wide  river  on  the  northern  side,  and  by  the  fine 
buildings  of  the  town-hall  and  the  museum  on  the  south,  while  the 
east  and  west  sides  are  formed  by  two  terraces  planted  with  trees. 
Passing  through  the  square^  a  straight  wide  street  (Rue  Boyale)  Is 
entered,  consisting  of  houses  built  in  good  taste  and  on  a  uniform 
plan ;  this  street,  which  is  fumiahed  with  foot  pavements,  runs  right 
across  the  town  in  its  widest  part,  and  terminates  in  the  avenue  of 
Grammont,  at  the  end  of  which  a  bridge  crosses  the  Cher  into  the 
Poitiers  road.  The  other  streets  are,  with  few  exceptions,  iU-buUt^ 
narrow,  and  crooked.  There  are  several  suburbs,  but  these  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  town  itself^  as  it  has  no  ramparts 
except  on  the  side  next  the  Cher,  and  these  are  laid  out  so  as  to  form 
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the  fine  promenade  called  Le-MaiL  The  wide  quays  along  the  Loire, 
which  is  joined  to  the  Cher  by  a  canal,  are  a  great  ornament  to  the 
town ;  they  extend  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  are  planted  with  trees, 
and  backed  by  large  buildings.  The  cathedral,  originally  founded  by 
St  Martin  A.D.  847,  destroyed  by  fire  in  061,  rebuilt  on  a  grander 
scale  by  Qregoij  of  Tours,  destroyed  by  fire  a  second  time  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  YlL,  and  again  rebuilt,  but  so  slowly  that  the  works 
were  not  completed  till  1650,  is  dedicated  to  St  Gratien,  first  bishop 
of  Tours.  The  west  front  presents  an  ornamented  portal  entrance, 
surmounted  by  a  magnificent  rose  window;  it  is  flanked  by  two  square 
towers  263  feet  in  height  and  terminating  in  small  domes.  The  caralry 
barracks  are  built  on  the  site  of  the  English  Henry  IL's  castle,  of 
which  only  a  single  tower  now  remaina  Two  lofty  towers  in  the  Rue 
8t.-Martin  (one  containing  a  clock,  and  hence  called  Tour  d'Horloge, 
and  the  other  called  La  Tour  de  Charlemagne,  from  the  belief  that 
Charlemagne's  queen  was  buried  beneath  it)  are  the  only  remains  of 
the  great  cathedral  of  St-Martin-de-Tours.  Among  the  other  remark- 
able objects  in  the  town  are  the  churches  of  St-Cl^ment  and  De-la- 
Riche ;  the  fountain  of  Beaune,  which  stands  in  the  market-plaoe  and 
consists  of  an  octagonal  basin  filled  with  water,  gushing  in  four 
jets  from  a  central  pyramid  adorned  with  sculptures  and  arabesques ; 
the  archiepiscopal  palace;  the  court-house;  the  college  buildings ;  the 
general  hospital;  and  the  residence  of  the  prefect^  which  also  contains 
a  public  library  of  40,000  volumes  and  several  valuable  manusoripta. 
Tours  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  tribunal  and  chamber  of  com- 
merce, one  communal  and  two  ecclesiastical  colleges,  a  botanic  garden, 
and  several  literary  and  scientific  societies.  A  statue  of  Descartes 
was  erected  in  Tours  in  1852.  The  chief  manufactures  are  woollen- 
doth,  silk  stufifs,  ribands,  serge,  carpets,  small  wares,  wax  candles, 
woollen-yam,  leather,  &c, ;  the  commerce  is  composed  of  these  articles 
and  of  com,  wine,  brandy,  plums  and  dried  fruit,  hemp,  wool,  &G. 
Tours  had,  in  the  middle  ages,  one  of  the  most  important  mints  in 
France,  in  which  were  coined  the  '  Uvres  toumolses,^  often  named  in 
history,  and  each  worth  a  franc.  In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Tours, 
called  Riche  (2000  inhabitants),  stood  the  castle  of  Plessis-les-Tours, 
in  which  Louis  XL  died;  the  keep  is  the  only  part  of  the  edifice  now 
standing. 

Among  the  other  towns  of  the  arrondissement  we  notice  the 
following :  the  population  in  each  case  is  that  of  the  commune : — 
Amboise  stands  15  miles  by  railway  £.  from  Tours,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Loire,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  erected  in  1822  : 
population,  4600.  The  town  stands  in  a  wine  district,  which  from  its 
richness  has  been  called  '  the  Qarden  of  France.'  It  has  some  manu- 
factures of  steel  and  files.  There  is  an  ancient  castle  in  Amboise 
which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  several  of  the  kings  of  France. 
King  Louis  Philippe,  whose  property  it  was,  made  great  improvements 
in  it,  and  restored  the  chapel,  which  stands  in  the  gardens,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  florid  gothic  style  of  architecture  in 
France.  It  was  in  Amboise  the  civil  wars  on  account  of  religion 
broke  out  in  the  16th  century;  and  here  idso  the  epithet  'Huguenots' 
was  first  applied  to  the  Calvinists  in  1560.  The  castle  of  Amboise 
was  the  residence  of  Abd-el-Kader  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
captivity  in  France.  BUr^,  a  busy  little  town  of  8417  inhabitants, 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cher,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  built  by  Henry  IL  of  England.  Ohdteau4a-VaUiire,  in  the 
north-west  of  the  department,  has  iron-foiges  and  1870  inhabitants. 
Chdleatk-Renault  stands  on  the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  in  a 
pretty  country  on  the  Brenne,  and  has  2887  inhabitants,  who  manu- 
facture cloth,  flannel,  leather,  and  tiles :  the  town  is  named  from  an 
old  castle  built  in  the  year  981,  and  still  standing.  Montbatson  is  a 
small  place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indre,  with  a  population  of  only 
1181,  but  important  for  the  great  powder-mills  and  saltpetre-works 
near  it  Vouvraif,  which  is  situated  5  mUes  K  from  Tours,  on  the 
Loire,  in  a  district  famous  for  its  white  wine,  has  2448  inhabitants. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Ohvnon,  stands  in 
4r  10'  7"  N.  lat,  0"  14'  27"  K  long.,  on  the  Vienne,  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  covered  with  the  mins  of  the  ancient 
fortress  of  Chinon,  in  which  Henry  II.  died,  and  Joan  of  Arc  had 
her  first  interview  with  Charles  VIL  It  is  28  miles  S.  W.  from  Tours, 
and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college^  savings  bank,  and  6675 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  serge,  dmgget,  haircloth,  earthenware, 
saltpetre,  &o.,  and  trade  in  cattle,  com,  wine,  brandy,  plums,  nut-oil, 
honey,  wax,  &c.  Chinon  is  an  improving  town ;  the  old  ramparts  are 
now  replaced  by  quays.  Atay4e-Rideau,  prettily  situated  on  the 
Indre,  about  5  mUes  above  its  junction  with  the  Loire,  is  remarkable 
for  a  fine  stmoture  called  ChAteau  d'Azay,  built  on  an  island  in  the 
Indre :  the  commune  has  2105  inhabitants.  Bowgueil,  situated  in  a 
very  fertile  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Doit,  at  a  distance  of 
10  miles  N.  from  Chinon,  has  a  college  and  8498  inhabitants.  Cmq- 
Mara,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire;  18  miles  by  railway  W.  fix)m 
Tours,  IS  a  small  place  of  only  1728  inhabitants.  It  deserves  notice 
on  account  of  its  ancient  square  tower,  which  is  buQt  of  bricks, 
perfecUy  solid,  90  feet  high,  13  feet  wide  on  each  fiioe,  and  surmounted 
at  the  angles  by  four  pinnacles,  each  11  feet  high ;  a  central  pinnacle 
was  thrown  down  by  a  storm  in  1571.  The  purpose  and  date  of  its 
erection  are  unknown.  LangeaU,  18  miles  N.N.E.  from  Chinon,  and 
about  the  same  dUtanoe  by  railway  from  Tours,  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire,  and  has  8188  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  agricultural 


produce  and  manufacture  linen,  tiles,  and  bricks.  The  castle  in  wbioh 
Charles  VIII.  espoused  Anne  of  Brittany  is  still  in  tolerable  preserra- 
tion,  but  has  been  converted  into  a  stable.  Sainte-Meuire  stands  oa 
the  right  bank  of  the  Manse  (a  small  feeder  of  the  Vienne),  18  miles 
E.  firom  Chinon,  22  miles  S.  from  Tours  by  the  Bordeaux  railroad, 
and  has  2602  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  linen,  printed  calicoes 
and  haircloth.  The  church  of  Sainte-lfaure  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Touraine ;  it  dates  from  the  12th  century,  and  beneath  it  there  a  a 
crypt  still  more  ancient  Bichdieu,  a  wdl-built  town,  consisting  of 
several  wide  straight  streets  that  terminate  in  a  handsome  square  ia 
the  centre  of  the  town,  stands  12  mUes  S.  from  Chinon  on  the  Mable, 
and  has  2882  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  beet-root  sugar  and 
brandy,  and  have  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  fruits,  and  other 
agricultural  produce.  Cardinal  Richelieu  erected  a  residence  here  in 
1637,  and  the  town  was  then  built  on  a  regular  plan ;  the  cardinal's 
palace  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  tovm,  Loches,  stands  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Indre,  at  a  little  distance  from  Beaulieu,  a  suburb 
of  2000  inhabitants,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  several  bridges  thrown 
across  the  arms  of  the  river.  The  town  is  25  miles  S.  by  K  from 
Tours,  in  47''  7'  81"  N.  Ut,  0"  59'  58"  E.  long.  It  is  built  round  the 
base  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  remains  of  its 
ancient  castle.  The  situation  of  Loches  in  the  rich  and  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Indre,  and  the  historical  associations  connected  with  it^ 
lenders  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  towns  in  Touraine.  A  great 
part  of  the  castle,  in  which  several  of  the  kings  of  France  resided, 
and  which  also  served  as  a  state  prison  for  illustrious  poHtical 
offenderB^  is  now  in  ruins,  with  the  exception  of  the  keep,  which  ii 
used  as  a  prison,  and  a  more  modem  portion,  in  which  the  sub-prefect 
resides.  Between  the  keep  and  the  residence  of  the  sub-prefect  is  the 
church  of  St-Ours,  which  has  a  stone  roof  surmounted  by  two  lofty 
pyramidal  spires;  the  tomb  of  Agn^  Sorel,  mistress  of  Charles  VIL, 
is  in  this  church.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  and  near  the 
forest  of  Loches,  which  supplies  mast  timber  to  the  French  navy,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  Carthusian  convent  of  Liget,  founded  by  Henry  IL 
in  expiation  of  the  murder  of  Thomas  ^Becket  The  town  of  Loches 
presents  narrow  streets  and  ancient  houses ;  it  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  a  college,  and  5040  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  linen, 
coarse  cloth,  woollen-yam,  and  paper.  LaSaife-Deicartet,  the  birth- 
place of  Descartes,  is  prettUy  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Creuse,  and  has  1459  inhabitants.  Ligueil,  W.  of  Loches,  stands  on 
the  Estrigneuil,  a  feeder  of  the  Creuse,  and  has  1929  InhabitantB, 
who  grow  great  quantities  of  plums.  Le-Orand-Pretjignyt  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Claise,  with  a  popuktion  of  1876 ;  and  Premliy, 
further  south  on  the  same  bank  of  the  Claise,  which  has  iron-fozges 
and  2264  inhabitants,  give  name  to  cantons. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tours,  ii 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Orl^s,  and  belong 
to  the  18th  Military  Division,  of  which  Tours  is  head-quarters.  It 
has  8  representatives  in  the  Legislative  Body  of  France. 

{Dictionnaire  de  la  France;  Richard,  Ouide  Olatsique  du  Voyoffeut 
en  France;  Stalietiquede  la  France;  Official  Papers;  Annuaire  pomr 
VAn  1853.) 

INDUS.    [Hindustan.] 

INGATESTONE.    [Essex.] 

INQOLSTADT,  a  fortified  town  of  Bavaria,  is  situated  in 
48°  45'  50"  N.  lat,  11"  25'  31*  E.  long.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  44  miles  nearly  due  N.  from  Munich,  and  has  about  9000 
inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  the  most  important  fortress  in  Bavaria, 
and  sustained  several  sieges :  in  the  year  1800  it  withstood  the 
French  under  Moreau  for  three  months,  but  was  at  last  taken  and  the  . 
fortifications  were  demolished.  The  fortifications  have  been  leoeotly 
rebuilt  on  an  improved  plan,  and  include  ramparts  strengthened  by 
several  massive  round  towers  and  a  tdte-du-pont  The  town  is  well 
built,  with  long  broad  streets,  situated  in  a  fertile  oountry  on  the 
Danube,  over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge.  It  is  a  dull  place,  too 
laige  for  its  population,  and  has  very  little  trade.  It  has  nine  churches 
and  two  nunneries.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  upper  parish 
church  of  St  Mary,  which  contains  several  monuments  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  two  massive  towers;  the  former  Jesuits'  college;  and  the 
former  university  buildinga.  The  University  of  Ingolstadt  was 
founded  in  1472,  and  transferred  to  Landahut  in  1800,  and  some 
years  afterwards  to  Munich. 

INISHOWEN,  Donegal,  Ireland,  a  Poor-Law  Union  which  com- 
prises nearly  the  whole  of  the  peninsuht  of  luishowen.  [Donmal.] 
It  is  divided  into  21  electoral  districts  comprising  an  area  of  159|408 
acres,  and  a  popuhition  in  1851  of  39.084. 

INNISTIOaUB.    [KiLKMWT.] 

INN.    [Austria;  Ttrol.] 

INNISHANNON.    [Cork.] 

INNSBROCK,  or  Iwneprwsk,  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol,  !s  situated 
on  the  Iim,  near  the  point  where  that  river  is  joined  by  the  SilL  in 
47'  16'  N.  Ut,  \V  284'  E-  long.,  245  mUes  W.  by  S.  from  Vienna, 
and  has  18,000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  built  in  a  most  beautiful 
aituation,  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  which  is  hemmed 
in  on  both  sides  by  mountains  varying  from  6000  to  8000  feet  high. 
It  takes  its  name  of  Innsbruck  (Inn's  Bridge)  from  the  wooden  bridge 
which  spaas  the  river,  and  on  and  near  wMoh  the  I^Ion^  uukc 
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Hofer,  after  a  fierce  action,  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  French  during 
Che  war  of  independence.  The  town  is  in  general  well  built ;  many 
of  the  houses  are  hi  the  Italian  style,  the  basement  story  consist- 
ing of  arcades,  which  are  occupied  as  shops.  The  street  of  Neu- 
stadt  is  the  finest ;  here  are  the  Landhaus  or  Tyrolese  parliament 
hooae,  the  post-office,  and,  at  its  southern  extremity,  a  triumphal 
arch  erected  by  the  empress  Mana  Theresa.  Among  the  public 
bmldings,  the  most  interesting  is  the  Franciscan  church,  which  con- 
tains  the  tomb  of  Maximilian  I.,  the  most  splendid  monument  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  and  the  Silver  Lady-ChapeL  The  28  bronze  statues 
that  form  part  of  the  plan  of  Maximilian's  tomb,  and  represent  some 
of  the  worthies  of  Europe,  including  the  most  distinguished  person- 
1^  of  the  house  of  Austria,  were  cast  by  Tyrolese  artists ;  the  bas- 
nliefs  on  the  tomb,  and  in  the  lady-chapel,  which  are  masterpieces  of 
urt,  are  the  work  of  CoUin  of  Mechlin.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance 
to  this  church  is  the  grave  of  Hofer,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
fttatue  of  the  hero  in  Tyrolese  white  marble.  The  other  remarkable 
baildix^  are— the  palace  built  for  Maria  Theresa  in  1770,  in  the 
eoart-yard  of  which  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Leopold  Y. ;  the  uni- 
Tenity,  in  which  is  the  Museum  Ferdlnandeum,  rich  in  Tyrolese 
minendsy  fossils,  and  works  of  art ;  the  Capuchin  church,  in  which  is 
the  penitential  cell  of  Maximilian  IL ;  the  richly  decorated  church  of 
St  James  (Jacob's  Kirche) ;  the  old  palace  of  the  counts  of  Tyrol  ; 
and  the  Fiirstenburg^  in  which  is  the  famous  Goldene  Dach,  a  sort  of 
oriel  window,  covered  with  a  roof  of  gilt  copper,  which  projects  in 
front  of  the  building.  The  University  of  Innsbruck  has  fiau^ulties  of 
law,  medicine,  and  philosophy ;  the  number  of  professors  in  1850 
was  24,  of  students  387.  There  is  also  an  academy  or  gymnasium 
in  the  town,  which  had  17  professors,  and  488  pupils  in  1850.  The 
pablic  cemetery  contains  some  fine  monuments.  The  Schiesstadt, 
where  the  Tyrolese  practise  rifle-shooting,  is  in  a  very  pretty  situa- 
tion on  the  left  bank  of  the  Inn,  on  a  slope  of  the  Beig-Isel,  and  is 
well  worth  visiting.  The  market-place  of  Innsbruck  presents  a  very 
interesting  appearance,  from  the  great  variety  of  picturesque  costumes 
worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  valleys,  who  frequent  it. 
Eilwagen  (travelling-vans)  run  daily  to  Salzburg,  Vienna,  and  Miinich, 
and  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  Italy,  by^  the  roads  over  the 
Brenner  and  the  Stelvio.  Electro-telegraphic  wires  are  laid  down  to 
Vienna. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  the  town  are  silks,  gloves,  calico,  ribands, 
glass,  and  wood  and  horn  carved  work ;  there  is  also  an  important 
transit  trade.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  with  beautiful  scenery 
snd  charming  promenades.  Innsbruck  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
court  of  justice  for  the  whole  of  the  Tyrol. 

INTERAMNA.    [Abrdzzo.] 

INTERLAKEN,  orlNTERLACHEN.    [Bern.] 

INTRODACQUA.    [Abrusszo.] 

IXVERART,  Argyleshire,  Scotkind,  a  royal  burgh  and  port,  and 
the  chief  town  of  the  ooun^,  in  the  parish  of  Inverary,  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne,  hi  Se**  15'  K  Ut.,  5**  4'  W.  long.,  60  miles 
K.W.  from  Glasgow.  The  population  in  1861  was  1164.  It  is 
governed  by  a  provost,  two  bailies,  and  18  councillors,  and  conjointly 
with  Ayr,  Campbeltown,  Irvine,  and  Oban  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  Inverary  was  made  a  royal  buigh  by 
Charles  L  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  a  main  street  built  along  the 
shore  of  Loch  F^e.  Near  the  church  is  an  obelisk  erected  to  the 
memory  of  17  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Campbell,  executed  here 
without  trial,  in  1685,  for  their  opposition  to  the  measures  of  James 
IL  The  present  town  only  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
The  houses  are  weU  built ;  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  There  is  a 
small  and  convenient  pier.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged 
in  the  herring-fishery.  The  herring  are  either  cured,  or  sent  to  Glas- 
gow by  the  daily  steam-vessel  to  the  Clyde.  In  addition  to  the 
parish  chuixih,  which  has  services  both  in  English  and  in  Qaelic,  there 
are  places  of  worship  for  the  Free  Church  and  United  Presbyterians. 
There  is  a  burgh  school 

Inverary  Castle,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  is  a 
quadrangular  building,  with  a  tower  at  each  corner,  and  a  high  glazed 
parilion  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  rooH 

INVERBERVIE.    [Bbrvie.] 

INVERESK.    [Eddtburqebhirb.] 

INVERKEITHING.    [Fivbbhirb.] 

INVERNESS,  Inverness-shire,  Scotland,  a  royal  and  parliamentary 
borgh,  sea-port^  and  market-town,  the  capital  of  the  oounty,  and  the 
principal  town  of  the  Highlands,  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Moray  Frith,  on  both  sides  of  the  River  Ness,  about  half  a 
mile  above  its  fall  into  the  Frith,  and  near  the  northern  entrance  of 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  155  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Edinburgh,  in 
6r  28'  N.  lat,  4**  12'  W.  long.  The  popuhition  of  the  municipal 
burgh  in  1851  was  9969,  that  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  was  12,793. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  proves^  bailies,  and  21  counoiUora.  It 
unites  with  Forres,  Fortroee,  and  Nairn  in  returning  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  town  is  large  and  well  built;  the  houses  are  loRj,  and  manv 
of  them  elegant.  The  streets  are  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  weU 
supplied  with  water.  The  approach  to  the  town  is  by  a  handsome 
bridge  over  the  river  Ness.  The  public  buildings  include  the  places 
of  worship;    the  court-house  and  tolbooth;    and  the  academy,  a 


fine  building,  which  comprises  a  large  public  hall,  with  spacious 
apartments  for  classes,  a  library,  and  philosophical  apparatus.  This 
institution,  which  Ib  called  the  Royal  Academy,  was  incorporated  in 
1792 ;  it  is  now  in  possession  of  upwards  of  40,000/.,  left  by  Captain 
Mackintosh  and  others  for  educational  purposes,  the  interest  accruing 
being  applicable  to  these  purposes.  Tne  number  of  scholars  in  1853 
was  160.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  ancient  and  modem 
languages,  mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy.  The  Raining 
school  was  founded  in  1747  by  Mr.  John  Raining  of  Norwich.  Dr. 
Bell,  the  author  of  the  '  Madras  System,'  left  the  magistrates  of 
Inverness  10,0002.  for  the  purposes  of  education.  There  are  12  places 
of  worship  within  the  burgh,  of  which  8  belong  to  the  Establishment^ 
8  to  the  Free  Church,  2  to  United  Presbyterians,  and  1  each  to 
Episcopalians,  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Roman 
Catholics.  In  the  town  are  a  public  news-rooni,  a  mechanics  institu- 
tion, a  savings  bank,  and  several  charitable  and  friendly  societies. 
There  are  three  harbours,  of  which  the  lowest,  nearest  the  Frith,  is 
capable  of  accomodating  vessels  of  250  tons  burden. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  at  the  port  of  Inver- 
ness on  December  81st  1853  were  as  follows  : — Under  50  tons,  169, 
tonnage  4195 ;  above  50  tons,  79,  tonnage  6586  :  with  2  steam-vessels 
of  535  tons  aggregate  burden.  The  vessels  entered  coastwise  during 
1853  were  :~Sailing-vessels,  inwards,  972,  tonnage  58,126;  outwards 
906,  tonnage  44,898:  steam-vessels,  inwards,  180,  tonnage  42,677; 
outwards,  177,  tonnage  42,217.  In  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade 
there  entered  12  ve&<sels  of  1901  tons,  and  cleared  27  vessels  of  2221 
tons.  Tanning,  a  hemp  manufactory,  a  woollen  manufactory,  and 
salmon  fishing,  afford  occupation  to  ike  inhabitants.  An  extensive 
fair  is  held  in  July  for  sheep  and  wool  Wheat  and  oats,  wood,  wool, 
and  hempcloth  are  exported ;  timber,  tar,  coal,  and  hemp  are  imported. 
The  town  has  steam  communication  indirectly  with  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  with  Qlasgow  and  the  south  directly  by  the  canal  Not 
far  fh>m  the  town  is  a  curious  wooded  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
vitrified  fort  Other  remains  of  early  times,  as  cairns  and  tumuli^ 
and  of  a  later  period  in  the  shape  of  ruined  fortalices  exist  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  burgh  dates  from  the  time  of  William  the  Lion.  It  was  the 
scene  of  a  parliament  held  by  James  L  It  was  visited  and  its  castle 
besieged  by  Queen  Mary.  The  town  was  held  by  Cromwell :  in  1745 
it  was  occupied  successively  bv  Charles  Edward  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  CuUoden  Moor,  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  is 
within  five  miles  of  the  town  of  Inverness. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE,  a  maritime  county  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
bounded  N.  by  Ross-shire,  E.  by  the  counties  of  Nairn,  Elgin,  Banfi^, 
and  Aberdeen ;  S.  by  Perthshire  and  Argyleshire ;  and  W.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  comprehends  a/ considerable  number  of  the 
Hebrides,  including  the  Isles  of  Skye,  Harris,  Benbecula,  North  and 
South  Uist,  Barra,  Eigg,  &c.  The  mainland  portion  lies  between 
56'*  40'  and  57"  86'  N.  lat,  8'  60'  and  5''  50'  W.  long.  Inverness-shire 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Scottish  counties ;  it  extends  from  north- 
east to  south-west  85  miles,  and  from  north-west  to  south-east  55 
miles.  Its  area  is  2,723,501  acres,  of  which  upwards  of  500,000  acres 
are  in  cultivation.  The  population  in  1851  was  96,500.  The  county 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imnerial  Parliament 

Surfctce,  ffydrograpky,  ana  Communications, — ^The  mainland  of 
Inverness-shire,  which  is  extremely  mountainous,  is  intersected  by 
numerous  lakes  and  rivers,  and  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts 
by  the  deep  valley  of  Glenmore,  which  runs  in  a  direction  from  Fort 
William  on  the  south-west  to  the  town  of  InvezHess  on  the  north-east 
This  district  forms  a  large  part  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  a 
general  description  of  its  geographical  features  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Qrbat  Bbitaik.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  covered 
with  heath,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  heathy  ground  is  arable.  Much 
of  it  has  been  brought  into  cultivation  during  the  present  century. 
The  fertile  and  arable  portions  of  the  soil  are  genendly  in  the  glens 
and  valleys,  watered  by  the  numerous  streams  of  the  county. 

The  fir  woods  in  Glenmore  and  those  of  Strathspey  in  the  adjoin- 
ing oounty  of  Elgin  are  very  extensive.  Glen  Morrison,  which  opens 
into  Glenmore,  and  the  parish  of  Kilmalie,  contain  a  great  many 
extensive  plantations.  The  trees  which  grow  naturally  are  the  oak, 
fir,  birch,  ash,  mountain  ash,  holly,  elm,  hazel,  and  Scotch  poplar. 
Those  which  are  planted  are  the  larch,  spruce,  silver  fir,  beech,  plane, 
and  fruit-trees.  In  these  forests  red-  and  roe-deer,  the  alpine  and 
common  hare,  and  other  game  are  abundant. 

The  Glenmore,  or  Great  Glen  of  Albion,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is  traversed  by  the  Calbdonian  Canal.  The  western  coast  of  the 
mainland  is  indented  by  three  small  arms  of  the  sea,  Lochs  Houm, 
Nevis,  and  Mirrer,  which  are  opposite  the  island  of  SWe,  and^  by 
Loch  Moidart  Loch  Shiel,  which  has  an  outlet  by  a  smaU  river  into 
Loch  Moidart^  Loch  Eil  at  Fort  William,  Loch  Leven,  which  falls  into 
the  Linnhe  Loch,  and  Loch  Ericht,  which  is  partly  in  Perthshire,  aro 
all  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county.  Loon  Laggan  and  Looh 
Treig  in  the  south  of  the  county  form  from  their  overflow  the  river 
Spean,  which  falls  into  Loch  Lochie.  Several  small  lochs  and  streams 
in  the  western  district  form  numerous  contributions  to  the  rivers 
Spey  and  Fmdhom  [Elqinshirb],  which  travense  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  mountainous  country  north  of  the  Grampians.  The 
northern  portion  of  the  mainland  is  watered  by  tho  river  Glass,  and 
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iU  tributary  the  Farrer,  both  of  which  are  supplied  from  small  lakes 
in  the  hUla.  They  form  the  small  river  Beauty,  which  empties  itself 
into  Loch  Beauly  at  the  bottom  of  the  Moray  Frith.  Of  the  numer- 
ous lakes  in  the  western  district  the  most  important  is  Loch  Arkeg, 
which  faUs  by  a  small  river  outlet  into  Loch  Lochie.  The  celebrated 
and  beautiful  Fall  of  Foyers  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  river  FoyerB^ 
on  its  way  to  Loch  Ness,  into  which  it  empties  itself.  The  river  Ness 
carries  off  the  waters  of  Loch  Ness,  and  at  Inremess  falls  into  the 
Moray  Frith.  In  all  the  rivers  just  named  there  are  valuable  salmon 
fisheries.  The  roads  in  the  county  are  maintained  in  a  state  of  efficient 
repair. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — The  prevailing  rodcs  are  of  the  primary 
class,  have  a  highly  crystalline  structure,  and  are  entirely  destitute  of 
organic  remains.  Gneiss  is  perhaps  the  most  abundant^  but  huge 
masjies  of  granite  and  of  the  oldest  trap  or  porphyritio  rocks  are  met 
with  in  Ben  Nevis  and  the  Qrampians.  Limestone  Ib  found  in  several 
districts,  and  approaches  to  the  nature  of  marble,  particularly  in  the 
south-west  of  the  county,  near  Fort  William.  Sandstone  is  frequently 
met  with.  The  beds  of  the  stratified  rocks  are  usually  much  inclined, 
approaching  almost  to  the  vertical,  but  the  dip  varies.  Their  general 
direction  is  from  south-west  to  north-east  The  principal  mountains 
are  Ben  Nevis  and  Mealfourvounie.  Ben  Nevis  rises  abruptly  firom 
the  narrow  low  plain  which  separates  it  from  Loch  £il^  and  rises  to  a 
height  of  4368  feet  The  lower  portion  consiBts  of  granite  and 
schistose  rocks ;  the  upper  is  a  mass  of  porphyiy.  The  Tower  parts 
are  usually  covered  with  rich  grass.  The  summit  is  an  extensive  flat 
plain,  strewed  with  loose  rocks.  In  a  few  hollows  near  the  summit 
snow  lies  all  the  year  round.  Mealfourvounie,  which  rises  2780  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  is  composed  of  a  conglomerate  rock  and  a  stratified 
sandstone  of  very  hard  texture.  In  Lochaber  district  in  this  county 
occur  the  celebrated  Parallel  Roads  of  Glenroy,  which  have  given 
rise  to  so  many  speculations  as  to  their  origin.  Some  veins  of  lead  and 
silver  have  been  discovered  in  several  parts  of  the  county,  and  also 
iron-ore  in  small  quantities. 

Olunate,  Soil,  aund  Agriculture. — ^The  climate  of  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  the  county  is  much  milder  than  might  be  expected 
from  its  latitude.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  is  about  26  inches 
annually.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  light  and  sandy,  with  a  sub- 
soil of  gravel  or  clay.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  tha  town  of  Inverness 
it  is  enriched  by  a  fine  loam  deposited  by  the  waters  of  the  adjoining 
frith.  A  few  small  arable  fiEums  are  usually  let  yearly,  but  the  larger 
farms  are  let  on  lease,  varying  from  seven  to  nineteen  years.  The 
£Euinhouses  are  generally  well  constructed,  but  the  dwelungs  of  the 
cottagers  and  poorer  tenants  are  comfortless  and  mean.  The  attention 
of  the  fSurmers  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle^ 
The  sheep  are  mostly  of  the  Cheviot  and  Linton  breeds,  the  cattle 
chiefly  of  the  Skye  or  Kyloe  breed.  A  great  deal  of  waste  land  has 
been  within  the  last  few  yeiurs  drained  and  reclaimed,  and  much 
ground  has  been  planted. 

Diviiiam,  Towns,  dfc—The  mainland  of  Inverness-shire  compre- 
hends various  districts  with  distinctive  designationi^  particularly  that 
of  Badenoch  on  the  south-east,  where  it  bordera  upon  Pei-th  and 
Aberdeenshire;  Lochaber  on  the  south,  adjoining  Argyleshiie; 
Glenelg  on  the  north-west,  bordering  upon  the  ocean;  besides  many 
inferior  districts,  such  as  Glengarry,  Glen  Moriison,  Glenshiel, 
Hoidart,  &&,  generally  named  from  the  lochs  or  rivers  which  they 
contain. 
.     There  is  only  one  royal  buigh  in  the  county,  namely,  Inysbniebs. 

On  the  mainland  the  only  other  place  worthy  of  mention  is  Bea/idy 
(55''  27'  N.  lat.,  4**  26'  W.  long.),  a  populous  village  with  a  small  hai^ 
hour,  11  miles  W.  from  Inverness,  at  the  extremity  of  the  small  frith 
of  Beauly :  the  population  of  the  pariah  of  EHmorack,  in  which  it  is 
situated,  was  8007  in  1851.  Only  one  or  two  vessels  belong  to  the 
place,  but  it  is  frequented  by  a  good  many  coasting  vessels  importing 
lime,  coal,  &&,  and  exporting  wood  and  grain.  The  village  is  thriving, 
is  well  built,  and  possesses  good  shops ;  in  the  parish,  in  addition  to 
the  parish  ohurcl^  there  are  a  chaf«l  of  ease  and  a  Eoman  Catholic 
chapel. 

**  Besides  Inverness  and  Beauly,"  says  the  '  New  Statistical  Account 
of  Scotland,'  in  desciibing  this  county,  ''  there  are  no  other  towns 
or  even  villages  of  any  considerable  magnitude^  the  inhabitants  being 
chiefly  agricultural  and  pastoral,  and  thus  living  in  a  detached  manner. 
The  Gaelic  language  is  universally  and  in  some  remote  situations 
exclusively  spoken;  and  in  the  remote  glens  and  secluded  defiles  of 
the  mountains  the  ancient  language  and  feelings  of  the  Celts  still 
linger  and  are  cherished.*'  Fort  William,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  erected  in  the  reign  of  William  IIL  as  a  check  to 
the  Jacobites  in  the  Highlands ;  Fort  Augustus,  at  the  entrance  to 
Loch  Ness,  erected  after  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  now  occupied  by 
a  few  soldiers ;  and  Fort  Geom,  an  extensive  and  regular  fortification 
opposite  Fortrose  on  the  Moray  Frith,  and  near  the  north-east 
boundary  of  the  county,  may  be  mentioned,  though  they  at«  merely 
^tions  for  tourists  in  the  Highlands ;  as  may  also  the  village  of 
Portree  in  Skye,  on  the  small  loch  of  Portree,  a  branch  of  the  sound 
of  Rasay  (67'*  26'  N.  ht,  6'  12'  W.  long.) :  the  popuUtion  of  the  parish 
of  Portree,  excluding  the  islands  of  Basay,  Fladda,  and  Bona,  was 
2806  in  1861.  Portree  is  the  market-town  of  Skye,  and  the  station 
for  the  steamer  which  trades  between  it,  the  towns  on  the  west  coast, 


and  Glasgow.  The  natural  harbour  of  Portree  is  capable  of  ooniaimi^; 
several  hundred  sail,  and  is  sheltered  <m  all  sides. 

History,  Antiquities,  dfc, — The  coasts  adjoining  the  western  isluid^ 
as  well  as  those  islands,  and  sometimes  the  whole  country  inland  ai 
far  as  the  Grampians,  frequently  formed  the  subject  of  contention 
and  of  armed  conflict  between  the  kings  of  Norway  and  the  early 
Scottish  monarchs.  The  Lords  of  the  Lues  were  neariy  independent 
sovereigns,  their  vassals  being  often  equally  independent  in  their 
insular  domains.  The  later  events  in  national  history  connected  with 
the  coimty  are  those  referred  to  in  *  Ihysbkess.  In  every  pariah, 
almost,  are  to  be  found  antiquities  of  some  kind.  By  far  the  most 
numerous  are  those  which  consist  of  the  ruins  of  the  fortalices  of  the 
former  chiefs  of  the  different  fiunilies  to  whom  the  land  belonged. 
Of  an  earlier  period  are  the  remains  of  the  ecclesiastical  establiidi- 
ments,  dating  principally  from  the  time  of  the  Culdeea.  These  are 
numerous  in  the  islands.  There  are  numerous  druidical  stones  and 
temples,  dunes,  tumuli,  and  cairns^  chiefly  on  the  mainland  near  the 
coast 

Industry,  Education,  <^ — The  rearing  of  black  eattle  and  sheep 
forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  districts. 
Sea-fishing,  and  especially  the  herring  fishery,  engages  the  attention 
of  the  natives  of  the  western  shores,  and  agriculture  is  sedulously 
pursued  in  the  Aird  valley  and  other  fEivourable  situations  throughout 
the  county. 

Accordmg  to  the  'Census  of  Religious  Worship  and  Education' 
there  were  109  places  of  worship  in  the  county  in  1851,  of  which  U 
belonged  to  the  Free  Church,  35  to  the  Established  Church,  17  to 
Roman  Catholics,  4  to  United  Presbyterians,  i  to  Baptists,  8  to  Bpis- 
oopalians,  and  1  each  to  Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The 
total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  40,918.  The  number  of  day 
schools  in  the  county  was  162,  of  which  142  were  public  schools  with 
9716  scholars,  and  20  private  schools  with  1017  scholars.  The  number 
of  Sabbath  schools  was  75,  with  4485  scholars ;  of  these  schools  82 
belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  80  to  the  Free  Church,  and  3 
each  to  United  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Episcopalians.  Thers 
were  82  mechanics  institutions  and  a  Toung  Men's  Mutual  Improve^ 
ment  Association,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  649.  In  1852 
there  was  one  savings  bank  in  the  county,  at  Invemesa  The 
total  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  November  20th  1852  wu 
19,140^  8«.  8d. 

INYERUBT.    [ABEBDXBiremBK] 

lONA,  also  known  by  the  names  of  loolmkill  and  Hii  or  I,  is  one 
of  the  Hebrides,  in  the  district  of  Mull,  Aigyleshire,  Scotland.  It  is 
situated  on  the  western  aide  of  the  Iide  of  MuU,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  channel  called  the  '  Sound  of  L'  Its  length  ii 
8  miles,  and  at  its  widest  part  it  is  about  1  mile  in  breadth.  It  is 
traversed  by  a  mountain  range ;  the  surfue  consists  of  moor  occa- 
sionally varied  by  pasture.  The  village  consists  of  a  few  huts  inhabited 
by  a  population  of  about  460.  The  island  was  anciently  inhabited  by 
Druids,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Christians  about  the  time  that  St 
Columba  came  to  Britain  (a.d.  665).  He  founded  a  monastery  and 
college  on  the  island,  which  became  the  seat  of  learning  during  a 
prolonged  period  of  prevailing  ignorance  and  superstition,  Aboat 
the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  the  Danes  put  to  death  the  greater 
part  of  the  monks,  forcing  the  remainder  to  seek  safety  in  flight  At 
the  Reformation  the  revenues  were  united  to  the  see  of  Ar^^^e,  and 
upon  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  they  ware  obtained  by  the  Argyle 
fiunily.  The  island  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  arofadteotural  and 
other  antiquities.  The  choir  of  the  chapel,  ohanoel,  and  chapter-hooss 
are  still  veir  entire.  There  are  two  fine  ancient  crosses  in  the  church* 
yard,  and  the  tombstones  of  several  Danish  and  Soottish  kings.  {Nem 
StatisticalAeeount  of  Scotland;  M'Culloch,  SighUmds,  i£;c/  Johnson, 
Tour  to  the  Mebrides  ;  Billmgs,  Antiquities.) 

lO'NIA  and  lONIANS.  lonians  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  varioos 
peoples  included  in  ancient  history  under  the  general  name  of 
Hellenes  or  Greeks.  [AcHiSA;  ^ouans;  Dobuk&]  The  origin  of 
the  lonians  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  The  name  oocora  in  the 
'Iliad'  only  once,  and  in  the  form  '  laones'  (N.  685);  but  not  many 
years  after  the  war  of  Troy,  the  lonians  appear  as  settled  in  Attica, 
and  also  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  along  the  coast  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Herodotus  (viii  44)  says  that  the  Athenians 
were  originally  Pelasgi,  but  that  after  Ion,  the  son  of  Xuthna,  became 
the  leader  of  the  forces  of  the  Athenians,  the  people  got  the  name  of 
lonians.  Whatever  may  be  the  historical  origin  of  the  Ionian  name, 
Athenians  and  lonians  came  to  be  considered  as  one  and  the  same 
people.  [Athbn&]  In  the  Peloponnesus  the  lonians  occupied  the 
northern  coast  of  the  peninsula,  which  was  then  called  Ionis>  and  also 
^gialnan  Ionia;  and  the  sea  which  separates  Peloponnesus  firom 
southern  Italy  assumed  the  name  of  Ionian  Sea,  whioh  it  still  retains. 
When  the  Dorians  invaded  the  Peloponnesus,  about  B.  a  1100, 
the  Acheoi  being  driven  thence  gathered  towards  the  north,  and 
occupied  Ionia,  which  after  that  time  took  the  name  of  Achaa.  The 
lonians  of  the  Peloponnesus  emigrated  to  Attica,  whence,  being 
straitened  for  want  of  space,  they  resolved  to  seek  their  fortune 
beyond  the  sea,  under  the  guidance  of  the  sons  of  Codrus,  the  last 
king  of  Athens^  about  B.a  1044.  This  was  the  great  Ionian  migratioo, 
as  it  is  called.  The  emigrants  consisted  of  natives  of  Attica,  as  well 
as  of  Ionian  refugees  from  the  Peloponnesus,  and  a  motloy  band  firom 
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other  parta  of  Greece  (Herod,  i  146.)  The  emigrantB  who  proceeded 
to  the  coast  of  Asia,  und<?r  their  leader  Neleug,  took  Miletus,  which 
was  then  inhabited  by  the  Oarians.  Miletus  seems  to  have  fallen  to 
the  share  of  the  Athenian  lonians,  who,  according  to  the  frequent 
custom  of  those  times,  massacred  all  the  men,  and  kept  the  women 
for  themselves.  Thej  also  colonised  Myus  and  Priene,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Mocander.  Another  party  of  lonians  under  Androclus, 
another  son  of  Codrus,  took  possession  of  Ephesus,  and  droye  away 
the  Leieges  and  Carian  inhabitants.  They  likewise  occupied  Lebedos 
and  Colophon,  the  latter  of  which  towns  was  inhabited  by  Cretans, 
who  appear  to  hare  amalgapaated  with  the  Ionian  colonists.  Further 
north  Teos,  which  had  been  built  by  the  uGolians,  receired  also  an 
Ionian  colony,  as  well  as  Erythne  on  the  coast  facing  the  island  of 
Chios.  On  the  north  coast  of  the  same  peninsula  Clazomenso  was 
founded  afterwards- by  a  colony  from  Colophon,  and  later  still  Phocsaa 
WHS  colonised  by  adventurers  from  Phocis  and  lonians  from  Attica  on 
a  territory  n»rth  of  the  Hermns,  which  "belonged  originally  to.  the 
Cumnans  of  JSolia.  The  above  towns,  with  the  two  towns  of  Chios 
and  Samos  on  the  islands  of  the  same  name,  which  the  lonians  like- 
wise colonised,  formed  the  Dodecapolis,  or  confederation  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  Ionia.  Smyrna  being  seized  about  B.O.  700  by  Colophonian 
exiles,  was  in  course  of  time  added  to  the  confederatioiL  Other 
colonies  from  the  twelve  cities  were  built  along  the  coast,  such  as 
Qene,  Myonnesa^,  Claros,  ftc. 

This  confederation  appears  to  have  been  mainly  united  by  a  common 
religious  worship  and  the  celebration  of  a  periodical  festival ;  and  it 
teems  that  the  deputies  of  the  several  states  only  met  in  times  of 
great  difficulty.  The  place  of  assembly  was  the  Panionium,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Mycale,  where  a  temple,  built  on  neutral  ground,  was 
dedicated  to  Poseidon.  ' 

Asiatic  Ionia  extended  from  the  Cumosan  Gulf  on  the  north  to 
Mount  Grius  and  the  gulf  Basilicus  south  of  Miletus,  a  length  of  not 
more  than  100  miles  in  a  straight  line,  but  with  a  coast  three  times 
that  length,  owing  to  the  many  sinuosities  and  the  form  of  the  lai:*ge 
Chersonesua  opposite  Chios.  The  Ionian  torritory  did  not  extend 
inland  above  40  miles  from  the  coast  as  far  as  Mounts  Sipylus  and 
TmoluB.*  It  bordered  on  the  north  upon  the  territoiy  of  Peigamus, 
Cam»,  and  other  j^olian  cities  which  had  been  colonised  several 
generationa  before  the  loniau  immigration,  and  on  the  south  upon 
Caria,  where  the  Dorian  colonies  formed,  some  time  later,  a  small 
confederation.  The  principal  liters  of  Ionia  were  the  HermuS)  the 
Caystrus,  and  the  MsBander,  all  three  flowing  from  the  interior  with 
A  western  course  into  the  JSgean.    [Anatolia.] 

The  Aaiatio  lonians  early  attained  a  high  degree  of  commercial  and 
maritime  prosperity.  Miletus  alone  is  said  to  have  founded  75  towns 
or  colonies.  They  became  wealthy,  refined,-  and  luxurious.  The 
remains  of  their  monuments  prove  their  taste  for  the  arts,  and  their 
templea  and  public  buildings  rivalled  those  of  European  Greece.  The 
litentare  of  Greece  may  be  said  to  have  originated  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor;  for  poets,  philosophers,  historians,  and  artiste  flou- 
rished in  the  Ionian  dtiee  long  before  Attica  attained  to  any  eminence 
b  inteileotual  pursuits.  The  historian  Hecatseus  was  a  native 
of  Miletus;  Thides,  one  of  the  earliest  philosophers,  was  fh)m  the 
nme  oonntry.  Anacreon  was  a  native  of  Teos ;  and  Herodotus, 
though  a  Dorian,  adopted  in  his  '  History,'  the  language  of  his  Ionian 
neighboursb 

The  Lydian  kings,  whose  capital  was  at  Sardis,  made  war  against 
the  Ionian  states,  who  only  obtained  peace  and  preserved  a  kind  of 
faidependence  by  paying  tribute,  but  they  were  finally  subdued  by 
CroesusL  They  remained  faithful  to  the  Lydians,  when  attacked  by 
Cyras  (B.a  046),  in  consequence  of  which,  that  monarch  having 
subdued  the  Lydians  (B.a  557),  sent  his  general  Harpagus  to  reduce 
Ionia.  HaipaguB  took  and  destroyed  Phocsea,  and  the  surviving 
inhabttanto  fled  by  sea,  and  founded  Massilia  (Marseille)  on  the  coast 
of  Qatd.  About  the  same  time  many  of  the  Teians  left  their  country 
and  fcmnded  Abdera  in  Thrace.  Priene  was  token  by  Harpagus,  and 
the  inhabitante  were  sold  as  slaves.  Miletus  and  the  other  cities 
obtamed  peace  on  the  same  conditions  as  they  had  accepted  under  the 
kings  of  Lydia.  In  almost  eve^  town  there  were  two  parties,  aiisto- 
eratio  and  demoeratio,  and  the  Persian  kings  or  their  satraps  generally 
fsvoored  the  former;  and  thus  it  happened  that  most  of  the  Greek 
cities  in  Asia  came  to  be  ruled  by  tyrante,  or  individuals  who  possessed 
the  sovereign -power.  Aristagoraa,  who  was  deputy  tyrant  of  Miletus 
in  the  time  of  the  first  Darius,  havmg  quarrelled  with  the  Persian 
ntrap,  urged  his  fellow-countrymen  the  lonians  to  revolt  in  order  to 
expel  their  tyrante,  and  to  eeteblish  democracy.  He  set  the  example 
Iv  resigning  his  power.  Hecatsdus,  who  saw  the  danger  of  rousing 
toe  formidable  power  of  Persia,  in  vain  opposed  this  rsah  measure. 
Aristagoras  proceeded  to  Athens,  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  a 
fleet  The  Athenians  and  lonians  united  marched  to  Sardis,  and 
plundered  and  borat  the  city,  but  the  Persians  coming  in  great  force, 
the  confederates  were  defeated,  and  the  Athenians  withdrew  from 
the  contest     The   Ionian  fieet  was   strong  at  sea,  but  could  not 

rrent  the  satrap  Artaphemes  from  attacking  and  taking  their  cities 
land.  ClaaomensB  was  taken  and  destroyed,  but  the  inhabitante 
lome  time  after  buUt  a  new  town  upon  an  island  near  the  coast 
Kiletns  was  captured  after  a  gaUant  defence,  most  of  the  inhabitante 
w^nne  killed,  and  the  reet  were  transplanted  into  Persia,  where  Darius 


gave  them  lands  and  a  settlement  The  territory  of  Miletus  was 
given  up  to  Persian  or  Lydian  colonists.  Thus  ended,  about  B.a.  49S, 
ihe  Ionian  revolt  Miletus  however  seems  to  have  recovered  from  ite 
ruin  after  a  time,  and  the  victories  of  the  Greeks  over  Xerxes  had  the 
effect  of  restoring  the  fugitives  to  their  respective  cities. 

After  the  battle  of  Mycale  (ao.  479),  and  the  victories  of  C^mon, 
the  Greeks  became  absoluto  masters  of  the  sea,  and  the  Persians  did 
not  venture  near  the  coast  The  Athenians  now  obtained  a  kind  of 
supremacy  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  ^gean,  and  the  Ionian  cities 
acknowledged  Athens  as  their  leader  and  the  arbiter  of  their  disputes. 
At  the  close  and  after  the  conclusion  (b.o.  404)  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  Lacedssmonians  gained  the  asctodancy,  and  the  towns  of 
Asia  changed  protectors.  But  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (ao.  387)  the 
towns  on  the  continent  of  Asia  were  given  up  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
who  however  does  not  appear  to  have  treated  them  harshly,  for  man7 
of  them  were  in  a  prosperous  steto  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  expedi- 
tion. After  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  the  democratic  party  regained 
the  upper  hand,  and  Alexander  gave  them  his  countenance,  at  the 
same  time  forbidding  them  strictly  from  ofifering  any  further  violence 
to  the  vanquished  aiistocracy.  Miletus  alone  did  not  submit ;  the 
town  was  taken  by  storm,  and  moat  of  the  inhabitante  put  to  the 
sword. 

Ionia  enjoyed  ite  greatest  prosperity  under  the  Lydian  kings.  During 
the  Macedouian  sway  it  partially  recovered  from  ite  long  sufiTeringa 
in  the  struggles  with  Persia.  Under  the  Romans  the  cities  were  still 
importent  seate  of  commerce,  literature,  and  art,  but  thdir  political 
life  was  extinct,  and  they  ranked  meroly  as  provincial  towns.  The 
last  traces  of  this  prosperity  were  swept  away  under  the  barbarous 
rule  of  the  Turks  in  the  12th  and  18th  centuries.  Smyrna,  unchanged 
in  name,  and  prosperous  in  commerce,  alone  remains,  and  is  now  the 
most  importent  city  in  Asia  Minor.  Clasomena?,  although  named  by 
Herodotus  among  the  mainland  stetes  of  Ionia,  stood  upon  an  island 
on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  of  Smyrna,  which  was  joined  to  the 
mainland  by  a  causeway  about  the  time  of  Alexander.  This  causeway 
was  found  by  Chandler,  to  the  noHh  of  Vourla;  it  is  a  quarter  of  a 
milo  in  length,  and  30  feet  wide.  The  island  he  estimated  at  a  mile 
in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  As  the  principal  part  of 
ite  territory  was  on  the  mainland  it  could  not  properly  be  called  an 
insular  stote. 


Coin  of  ClasomcniD. 
Aotaal  slse.    Gold.    Weight,  88  ffralns. 

(Chandler,  Travels  in  Ana  Minor;  Leake,  Afap  (^  Aiia  Minor ; 
Chishull,  Atiaiic  AntiquUiet;  Herodotus^  L  141-151 ;  Strabo,  lib.  xiv.; 
Pausanias,  viu  1-5 ;  Hamilton,  Retearcha  in  Ana  Minor  ;  TbirlwaU, 
History  of  Oreece,  vol  ii. ;  Grote,  History  of  Oreece,  voL  ii) 

IONIAN  ISLANDS,  the  collective  name  given  to  the  islands  of 
Cephalonia,  Corfu,  Sante  Maura,  Zante,  Cerigo,  Ithaca,  Paxo,  and  some 
small  islets,  all  situated  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  near  the  west  coast  of 
Albania  and  the  coast  of  Greece.  The  areas  of  the  seven  principal 
islands,  their  estimated  population  in  1851,  and  the  number  of  male 
and  female  children  attending  the  primary  and  seoondaiy  iohoola  in 
each  island  in  1852,  are  given  in  the  subjoined  teble : — 


Islands. 

Area  in 

Square 
MUes. 

Population 
In  1851. 

Seholars  at  Primary  and 
Seconaary  Schools,  1852. 

Male. 

Female. 

Corfu  .        ,        ,        , 
Cephalonia      •        •    • 
Zanto  .         •        •        • 
Santa  Maura    .        •    • 
Ccrigo          .        ,        . 
Ithaca     .... 
Paxo    •        .        .         • 

227 
948 
156 
180 
116 
44 
26 

70,885 
69,054 
89,103 
18,679 
12,655 
11,194 
5,128 

1393 
1801 
1030 
501 
579 
571 
246 

225 

182 
180 
80 
70 
75 
23 

Total        .        .    . 

1097 

226,698 

5711   - 

787 

There  being  no  means  of  obtaining  accurate  returns  of  the 
population,  the  figures  <given  above  must  be  regarded  simply  as  an 
approximation  to  the  actual  number  of  the  inhabitents.  The 
respective  numbers  of  males  and  females  are  given  as  122,422  males 
and  104,276  females. 

The  islands  rise  in  nigged  abruptness  firom  the  sea,  and  oonsiat  for 
the  most  part  of  limestone,  with  some  gypsum  and  sandstone  The 
climate  is  mild  and  healthy.  The  heat  in  summer  is  moderated  by 
the  north-east  wind,  and  it  is  only  when  the  sirocco  winds  blow  that 
any  inconvenience  is  experienced.  The  chief  productiona  are  olive-oi], 
currants,  wine,  cotton,  flax,  puhm,  salt,  whea^  maias,  barlejj,  and  oata. 
The  ourrante  are  grown  chiefly  In  the  soutnem  idands,  Cephalonia 
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and  Zante;  the  oliye-tree  chiefly  in  the  northern  islandB,  Corfu 
and  Pazo ;  the  vine  in  all  the  islands ;  cotton  chiefly  in  Cephalonia, 
and  flax  in  Corfu.  Ship-building  is  extensiyely  carried  on,  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  maritime  pursuits.  The  imports 
consist  of  sugar,  coffee,  drugs,  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  earthen- 
ware, hardware,  iron,  timber,  staves,  and  hoops. 

The  government  is  a  republic,  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain, 
represented  by  a  lord  high  commisBioner,  who  resides  in  Corfu,  the 
capital  of  the  repubUa  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  of 
6  members,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  40  members.  B^  an  agree- 
ment between  the  protecting  and  the  protected  governments,  which 
was  revised  in  1850,  the  payment  made  to  the  British  government  by 
the  Septinsular  Republic  is  fixed  at  25,0002.  a  year.  From  this  source 
the  cost  of  the  military  establishment  is  defrayed.  About  3000 
British  troops  are  employed  for  the  protection  of  the  islands,  and 
the  lord  high  commissioner  is  commander-in-chief.  In  1852  the 
general  expenditure  amounted  to  136,1192. 16«.  lOd. ;  the  income  to 
99,0312.  S«. :  the  income  for  1852  being  much  below  the  average, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  a  deficient  olive  harvest  in  the  northern 
islands,  and  a  great  falling  off  in  the  currant  crop  in  the  southern 
islands.  The  Greek  Church  is  the  established  form  of  religion. 
There  are  at  Corfu  a  university  and  an  ecclesiastical  college  for  clergy 
of  the  Greek  Church ;  and  each  of  the  islands  and  chief  towns 
has  a  school,  in  which  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin,  the  modem 
languages,  and  mathematics  are  taught  In  1852  the  university  had 
76  students,  the  minor  college  79,  and  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  18. 
The  number  of  scholars  at  common  schools  is  given  above.  The 
language  of  the  islands  is  modem  Greek.  The  government  of  the 
Ionian  branch  of  the  Greek  Church  is  under  an  exarch,  or  primate, 
and  the  office  is  held  for  five  years  in  rotation  by  the  Greek  arch- 
bishops of  Corfu,  Cephaloniay  and  Santa  Maura. 

Cbfhalonia,  the  ancient  CepkaHeniOf  the  largest  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  lies  between  88°  4/  and  88'*  28'  N.  lat,  20**  18'  and  20*  48' 
E.  long.  'The  greatest  length  north-north-west  and  south-south-east 
is  81  miles.'  The  breadth  about  the  middle  of  the  island  is  10  miles, 
but  in  the  north  part  it  is  much  more.  The  shores  are  indented  by 
several  gulfs.  A  calcareous  ridge  runs  across  the  island  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  and  the  lower  projections  cover  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  the  island.  The  loftiest  summit  is  4000  feet  high.  The  plain 
about  the  middle  of  the  island  is  about  six  miles  in  length,  and  is 
chiefly  planted  with  vines.  Large  quantities  of  currants  are  exported 
annually.  The  other  native  productions  are  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and 
melons.  The  climate  is  very  mild,  but  subject  to  heavy  rains  and 
violent  storms.  ArgottoU,  population  about  5000,  the  principal  town 
of  the  island,  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  the  west  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Cephalonia.  It  has  a  fine  harbour,  fit  for  idiips  of  the 
largest  size,  with  a  convenient  quay,  about  a  mUe  long. 

Corfu,  the  ancient  Coret/ra,  is  separated  from  the  coa^  of  Epirus 
by  an  irreguUr  channel  It  lies  between  89**  21'  and  39''  51'  N.  lat., 
19**  86'  and  20"*  8'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  is  88  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  20  miles.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  especially  in 
the  north  part.  The  highest  sunmiits  are  nearly  2000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  mountains  are  rocky  and  naked,  but  the  valleys  are  fertile,  and 
watered  by  many  streams,  which  however  are  mostly  dry  in  summer. 
Com  is  grown  to  some  extent,  and  the  products  of  the  island 
include  oranges,  lemons,  salt,  honey,  and  wax.  Olive^il  is  made 
annually  to  the  amount  in  ordinary  seasons  of  190,000  barrels.  The 
chief  town,  Ootfuy  the  capital  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  consists  of  three 
parts,  the  citadel,  the  town,  and  the  suburbs.  It  ia  the  se%t  of 
government  and  of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  contains  two  strong 
castles,  the  palace  of  the  lord  high  commissioner,  an  arsenal  and 
barracks,  several  churches,  and  a  university.  There  is  a  good  harbour. 
Communication  is  maintained  weekly  by  packet  with  Otranto,  and 
fortnightly  by  steam-vessel  with  Athens,  Trieste,  Gibraltar  and 
England.  The  population  is  about  20,000.  The  other  towns  are 
Liapades,  with  2500  inhabitant^,  Chorachiana,  with  2000,  Peretia, 
Caasopo,  and  Agrafua  San  Nicolo  and  Affiona  possess  good 
harbours. 

Santa  Maura,  the  Zeueas  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  the  Leucadia 
of  the  modems,  lies  south  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  and 
is  20  miles  long  by  from  6  to  10  miles  wide.  It  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  long  narrow  channel  navigable  only  by  canoes, 
and  consists  of  a  range  of  mountains  terminating  on  the  north  in  a 
flat  peninsula,  and  on  the  south  in  the  promontory  of  C^pe  Ducato, 
near  which  is  the  rock  called  Sappho's  Leap,  whence,  according  to  the 
tradition,  the  poetess  plunged  into  the  sea.  The  north  and  west  sides 
of  the  island  consist  of  a  rich  soil,  and  are  very  productive.  The 
olive,  the  vine,  and  other  fruit-trees  are  the  principal  objects  of 
cultivatioiL  Com  is  produced  to  some  extent.  The  chief  town, 
Santa  Mawra,  or  Amaxichi,  is  unhealthily  situated  in  the  low 
peninsula  on  the  north  of  the  island.  On  an  islet  north  of  the  town 
stands  the  castle  of  Santa  Maura,  which  is  garrisoned  by  a  British 
regiment.  It  is  joined  to  the  town  by  a  causeway  constructed  on 
865  arches  over  a  salt  lagune  which  separates  the  island  from  the 
mainland. 

Zantb,  the  ZokyvUhos  of  the  ancient  and  modem  Greeks,  situated 
about  10  nailes  S.  from  Cephalonia,  and  15  miles  \V.  from  the  Morea, 
is  a  beautiful  and  fertile  island.    It  is  about  20  miles  long,  and 


consists  chiefly  of  an  extensive  plain  stretching  from  the  north  to 
the  south  coast^  with  a  breadth  of  6  or  8  miles.  The  products  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  islands,  but  more  abundant  '  The  wine 
especially  is  considered  to  be  of  superior  quality,  and  is  in  great 
request  But  the  most  important  product  of  ^e  ishmd  is  the  currant, 
which  is  the  fruit  of  a  dwarf  species  of  vine  originally  brought  from 
Corinth,  whence  the  name.  The  petroleum  wells  described  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  195),  are  about  12  miles  S.  from  the  town  of  Zant^ 
in  a  marshy  district,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island.  A 
tallow-well  is  in  a  cavern  on  the  shore.  Zante,  the  largest,  most 
populous,  and  most  commercial  town  of  the  Ionian  Republic,  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island.  The 
population  is  about  24,000.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  the  houses 
are  well  built  chiefly  in  the  Italian  style.  The  churches  are 
numerous.  There  are  two  piazzas,  or  squares.  The  harbour  ib  pro- 
tected by  a  mole,  but  is  not  very  secure.  From  the  citadel,  which 
stands  on  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  there  is  a  magnificent  view 
over  Cephalonia,  ibe  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  and  the  coast  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  town  contains  an  araenal,  a  custom-house,  and  a  theatre. 
Zante  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake  in  October  1841. 

Cerioo,  the  ancient  QyiJUrOt  the  f&bled  birth-place  and  favourite 
island  of  the  goddess  Venus,  is  now  the  place  of  banishment  of  the 
convicts  of  the  other  islands,  and  presents  a  rocky  and  barren  aspect 
A  considerable  number  of  cattle  are  reared  on  the  island.  Cerigo  is 
the  most  southern  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  lying  between  36"  3'  and 
36**  22'  N.  lat,  and  is  traversed  nearly  through  its  centre  by  the 
meridian  of  23**  £.  long.  Some  remains  shown  near  the  chief  town, 
Capsali  (population  5000),  are  said  to  have  formed  part  of  the  temple 
of  Venus  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  • 

Ithaca,  the  Theahi  of  the  modem  Greeks,  celebrated  as  the  scene 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  Homeric  poems,  lies  K  of  Cephalonia,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  long  narrow  strait  It  is  17  miles  long, 
and  4  miles  broad  at  its  widest  part  It  is  deeply  indented  about  the 
middle  of  its  length  on  the  eastern  side  by  the  Gulf  of  Molo,  between 
which  and  the  channel  of  Cephalonia  is  a  narrow  isthmus  which 
unites  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  island.  The  island  is 
divided  into  four  districts — Bathy,  AeUSs,  Anoge,  and  Exoge,  signify- 
ing Deep  Bay,  Eagle's  Cliff,  Highland,  and  Outland.  The  limestone 
range^  which  runs  through  its  whole  length,  rises  everywhere  into 
rugged  eminences,  and  the  surface  is  so  broken  that  there  ia  hardly 
100  yards  of  continuous  level  ground  throughout  the  whole  isUndL 
The  forests  which  anciently  covered  a  great  part  of  the  island  have 
disappeared.  The  soil  is  light  and  shallow,  yet  olives,  currants, 
vines,  and  some  com  are  raised  by  the  industrious  populatioiL  The 
climate  is  renowned  for  its  salubrity,  the  inhabitants  frequently 
attaining  the  age  of  from  80  to  100  years.  Vathi,  or  Batky,  the  chief 
town,  stands  on  the  shore  of  the  little  bay  of  Dexia,  an  inlet  from 
the  beautiful  bay  of  Vathi,  in  the  Gulf  of  Molo.  It  has  a  popuktion 
of  2500.  The  cyclopean  walls,  named  the  Castle  of  Ulysses,  stand 
on  the  sides  and  sunmiit  of  Mount  Alto,  or  Aet<5s,  in  the  isthmus 
which  connects  the  two  ends  of  the  island.  Near  the  village  of 
Exoge  are  remains  of  the  foundation  of  an  ancient  building  with 
steps  and  niches  cut  in  the  rocL  The  remains  are  called  by  the 
neighbouring  peasants,  '  The  School  of  Homer.'  A  care  on  the  side 
of  Mount  Stephanos,  or  Merovugli,  is  supposed  to  correspond  with 
the  '  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs '  in  which  the  sleeping  Ulysses  was 
deposited  by  the  Phoenicians  who  brought  him  from  Scherie. 
(*  Od.'  xuL  116,  seq.) 

Pazo  lies  S.  of  Corfu.  It  is  only  about  5  miles  long,  and  scarcely 
2  miles  broad.  The  sur£EM»  is  rocky,  mountainous,  and  arid.  The 
principal  produce  is  oil  The  only  town  is  Poto-Qayo,  a  mere  cluster 
of  houses  built  on  the  shore. 

The  smaller  dependent  islands  are  Merlera  and  FanOf  which  lie 
N.W.  of  Corfu;  ArUi-PaxOt  S.E.  of  Paxo;  Kalamo  and  Meganiti,  E. 
of  Santa  Maura ;  and  CerigoUo,  S.E.  of  Cerigo. 

In  reference  to  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  Sir  H.  G.  W»d,  the  lord  high 
commissioner,  writes  in  August  1851  as  follows ; — "  In  countries  where 
the  law  of  real  property  is  defective,  and  the  relations  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  vicious,  where  proprietors  are  subdivided  and  scat- 
tered, where  the  climate  is  unfeivourable  to  bodily  exertion,  and  the 
people  have  been  accustomed  for  centuries  to  trust  to  the  uncertain 
support  which  they  derive  with  little  labour  from  the  olive-tree, 
agriculture  must  languish.  Such  has  been  the  state,  and  such  is  the 
case  in  Corfu.  The  law,  the  usages  as  they  affect  property,  and  the 
climate  are  nearly  uniform  throughout  the  islands;  but  as  the 
currant-vines  require  labour  and  vigilance,  as  well  as  skill,  to  make 
them  profitable,  the  peculiar  agriculture  i-equired  for  that  purpose  ii 
tolerably  well  underatood,  and  as  well  applied.  But  even  in  Corfu 
improvement  is  going  on ;  the  indifference  as  to  boundaries  and 
trespasses,  which  was  formerly  so  remarkable,  begins  to  disappear ; 
proprieton  are  anxious  for  definite  limits ;  paths,  whidi  carelessness 
nad  suffered  to  become  almost  roads,  have  been  broken  up ;  ditching; 
draining,  and  fencing  are  carried  on  more  extensively  and  more 
skilfully  than  formerly;  and  these  operations  have  had  their influenoe 
upon  the  population.^'  In  August  1858  Sir  H.  G.  Ward  further 
writes,  "The  observations  of  former  reports  upon  the  baneful 
influence  of  a  bad  law  of  real  property  upon  agriculture  continne 
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onhappily  to  be  equally  applicable.  Nevertheless  agriculture  is 
makiiig  progress ;  those  operations  which  have  been  cited  as  proo& 
of  improvement  increase  steadily.  An  agricultural  commisaion  has 
been  established  in  Corfu;  and  although  only  of  recent  creation, 
their  proceedings  hitherto  warrant  a  hope  of  their  labours  being 
productive  of  positive  practical  good." 

lOS,  now  NIO,  one  of  the  Sporades  Islands  in  the  JSgean  Sea,  lies 
15  miles  S.aB.  firom  Naxos.  The  highest  point  of  the  island  is  in 
S6"  42'  W  N.  lat,  25**  20'  57"  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  fit>m 
north-west  to  south-east  is  about  10  ndles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
is  about  5  miles.  The  surface  is  high  and  hilly,  calcareous  ridges 
aereening  a  few  small  valleys  and  plains.  The  soil  is  naturally 
infertile,  but  by  dint  of  labour  some  wheats  barley,  and  pulse  are 
raised  for  the  scanty  population,  which  hardly  exceeds  2500.  The 
jield  of  wine  fmd  o&  is  equal  to  the  consumption.  A  little  cotton 
and  Bome  wax  are  also  produced.  The  islanders  rear  cows,  sheep,  and 
goats,  and  manufacture  cheese  and  cotton  hosiery. 

The  most  ancient  name  of  los,  according  to  Pliny,  was  Phoenioe. 
The  town  of  los  was  built  on  an  eminence  on  the  west  coast  near  the 
head  of  a  small  droular  bay  which  opens  to  the  south-west,  and  forms 
one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  archipelaga  The  site  is  occupied  by 
Kio,  the  present  capital  of  the  island.  Some  remains  of  the  ancient 
town  still  exist  los  is  celebrated  as  the  burial-place  of  Homer,  who 
is  said  to  have  died  here  on  his  voyage  from  Smvma  to  Athens.  A 
Dutch  nobleman  named  Van  Kri^nen  is  said  to  have  discovered  the 
tomb  of  Homer  in  1771,  but  his  account  is  not  now  believed.  The 
coins  of  los  had  Homer^s  head  on  the  obverse. 

IOWA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  extends  from 
sooth  to  no|^  between  40°  85'  and  48°  80'  N.  lat,  and  from  east  to 
west  between  90°  18'  and  96°  58'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  &  by  the 
state  of  Missouri,  £.  by  the  MissisBippi  Biver,  which  separates  it 
from  Iliinois  and  Wisconsin,  N.  by  Minnesota  Territory,  and.  W.  by 
the  Missouri  River  and  its  tributary  the  Tchankasndata,  or  Big  Sioux 
River,  which  divides  it  from  the  newly-formed  Nebraska  Territoiy. 
Its  greatest  extent  from  north  to  south  is  196  miles,  from  east  to 
west  307  miles.  Its  area  is  50,914  square  miles,  or  about  7400  square 
miles  less  than  that  of  England  and  Wales.  The  following  table 
■hows  the  population,  with  the  proportion  of  coloured  persons,  at  the 
two  flecennial  censuses  of  the  state.    The  total  populatioain 

1840  was    43,112,  includiag  172  free  coloured  persons,  and  16  slayes. 
1S50   „    192,214,  „         S33  „  no     „ 

The  population  being  all  free  in  1850,  the  ratio  of  representation 
entitles  the  state  to  send  two  representatives  to  Congress.  To  the 
senate,  like  each  of  the  other  United  States,  Iowa  sends  two  members. 
Of  the  192,214  inhabitants  of  Iowa  in  1850,  170,620  were  bom  in 
the  United  States  (50,880  of  whom  were  bom  in  Iowa);  21,232  in 
foreign  countries  (including  8785  bom  in  England,  4885  in  Ireland, 
712  in  Scotland,  and^  852  in  Wales;  7240  in  Germany,  1108  in 
Holland,  and  382  in  France) :  of  862  the  birth-place  was  uxdmown. 

Swrface,  Hydrography,  and  C^mmunKXitiofW.— Iowa  is  one  of  the 
newest  states  of  the  Union  (having  been  admitted  as  a  state  in  1846), 
but  its  resources  are  such  as  to  promise  that  it  will  at  no  very  distant 
period  take  rank  among  the  first.  It  stands  near  the  centre  of  the 
iCorth  American  continent,  and  the  two  great  rivers  of  the  contment, 
which  bound  it  on  tiie  east  and  west,  afford  it  the  utmost  facilities 
of  external  water  communication;  the  soil  is  throughout  fertile, 
abundantly  watered,  and  the  grassy  prairies  supply  a  vast  extent  of 
natural  pasture;  the  climate  is  healthy;  the  mineral  riches,  espe- 
cially coal,  are  unbounded;  it  is  equal  in  extent  to  most  of  the 
largest  of  the  older  states;  and  its  settlers  are  among  the  hardiest 
and  meet  energetic  of  the  Anglo-American  and  Saxon  races.  The 
saifSu»  of  the  country  is  elevated,  but  not  greatly  broken.  Iowa 
contains  no  mountains,  or  even  hills  of  any  great  altitude.  For  the 
most  part  it  consists  of  rounded  sweeps,  with  broad  valleys  in  which 
the  rivers  flow ;  the  upland  tracts  being  connected  with  the  valleys 
by  gentle  slopes.  In  the  language  of  the  country  the  general  surface 
of  the  state  is  a  'rolling  prairie;'  it  beiAg  in  fiatct  an  elevated 
brcadly-undulating  prairie  laud,  watered  by  magnificent  streams  and 
their  numerous  affluents ;  the  term  '  rolling  prairie '  being  applied  to 
it  by  the  settlers  from  the  resemblance*  which  the  broad  rounded 
undulations  seemed  to  bear  to  the  '  rollers'  or  great  swelling  waves 
of  the  ocean.  The  prairie  scenery  is  said  to  be  very  striking ;  but  it 
becomes  wearisome  to  the  traveller  from  its  great  similarity  for  vast 
distances.  Belts  of  forest  occur  near  all  the  rivers,  but  especially 
along  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Des  Moines. 

The  two  great  rivers  of  Iowa  are  the  Mississippi,  which  forms  its 
eastern  boundary  for  nearly  450  miles,  and  the  Missouri,  which  forms 
its  western  boundary  from  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux,  a  distance  of 
more  than  300  miles ;  both  are  navigable  throughout  for  steamers  of 
light  draught :  they  will  be  found  described  under  Mississippi.  The 
usMuri  has  no  very  considerable  afiluents  within  the  limits  of  this 
state.  The  Big  Sioux,  which  forms  the  north-western  boimdary  of 
the  state,  is  the  principal;  the  upper  part  of  Orand  River  ahso  belongs 
to  Iowa.  Nearly  all  the  seconda^  rivers  of  the  state  are  tributaries 
of  the  MiasianppL  The  chief  of  these  is  the  Dea  Moinet,  a  splendid 
stream,  which  rises  in  the  Coteau  des  Prairies  north  of  Iowa,  and 
flows  througli  the  state  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  dividing  it  into 
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two  nearly  equal  sections,  and  falling  into  the  Mississippi  at  the 
south-eastem  angle  of  the  state.  It  has  a  oourse  through  the  state  of 
about  400  miles,  and  is  navigable  by  steamboats  at  full  water  for  100 
miles,  and  for  keelboats  for  800  miles;  but  the  state  government  has 
undertaken,  aided  by  a  grant  of  land  from  Congreae,  to  render  it 
navigable,  by  means  of  substantial  looks  and  dams  for  creating  slack 
water,  for  steamboats  of  a  medium  class  up  to  Fort  des  Moines,  a 
distance  of  more  than  200  miles  from  its  mouth.  This  river  flows 
through  the  great  coal-field  of  the  state,  and  a  country  of  unusual 
agricultural  capabilities.  It  has  a  IsLrge  number  of  tributaries,  some 
of  considerable  size.  At  the  present  time  the  valley  of  the  Des 
Moines  contains  half  the  pK>pulation  and  agricultural  wealth  of  the 
stata  The  lowOf  which  gives  its  name  to  the  state,  though  a  fine 
stream,  is  one  of  much  less  magnitude.  It  rises  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,  and  flows  in  a  generally  south-eastern  direction  to  its 
junction  with  the  Mississippi,  which  it  enters  by  two  arms ;  the  Red 
Cedar,  the  northern  or  main  stream,  uniting  with  the  Mississippi 
opposite  Edward's  River,  Illinois;  Iowa  Slough,  the  southem  arm, 
falling  into  it  about  six  miles  lower  down.  The  river  is  navigable  by 
steamers  of  light  draught  for  30  miles  or  more,  according  to  the 
season ;  and  by  keelboats  much  higher,  at  times  for  above  100  miles. 
The  Skunk,  the  Wapsipinicon,  and  some  others  are  also  navigable  for 
distanoes  varying  from  20  to  50  or  60  nules ;  and  all  of  them,  as  well 
as  their  numerous  affluents,  afford  a  lazge  amount  of  water-power  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

Roads  have  been  made  across  the  state  in  various  directions ;  and 
a  system  of  railways  radiating  from  Iowa  city  has  been  laid  down, 
and  will  be  carried  out  as  rapidly  as  the  funds  permit.  The  main 
state  line  is  proposed  to  be  earned  westward,  from  Iowa  dty  to 
Council  Blufib,  as  a  part  of  the  Great  Pacific  line,  the  western  terminus 
of  which  is  to  be  the  city  of  San  Francisco  in  California.  There  is 
little  doubt,  however,  that  the  Des  Moines  will  for  a  considerable 
period  continue  to  be  the  main  line  of  internal  communication,  and 
to  its  improvement  thei'efore  the  attention  of  the  authorities  will  in 
the  first  instance  be  chiefly  directed. 

Oeology,  JSfineralogy,  <fec — The  north-western  comer  of  the  state 
bordering  on  the  Coteau  des  Prairies  is  occupied  by  eruptive  and 
metamorphic  rocks ;  and  bounding  these  on  the  south,  and  extending 
completely  across  the  state  from  west  to  east,  is  a  broad  belt  of 
Silurian  strata.  The  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  occupying  the  northern 
half  of  the  belt,  are  chiefiy  magnesian  limestone,  including  galena 
limestone,  in  which  are  the  Iowa  lead-mines,  and  what  is  locally 
known  as  St.  Peter's,  or  shelly,  limestonew  The  Upper  Silurian  rocks, 
lying  south  of  the  Lower  Silurian  and  following  the  direction  marked 
out  by  them,  consist  of  the  upper  shelly  limestones,  or  upper 
magnesian.  strata.  South  of  the  SUurian  strata,  and  stretching  Uke 
them  across  the  state  from  east  to  west,  is  a  band  of  the  Devonian 
formation,  consisting  chiefly  of  what  is  known  as  Red  Cedar  limestone, 
so  called  from  the  main  branch  of  the  Iowa,  the  bluffs  x>f  which  are 
formed  of  it  The  whole  southern  section,  and  by  fiar  the  larger 
portion  of  the  state,  consists  of  Carboniferous  rocks.  Immediately 
south  of  the  Devonian,  and  extending  along  both  the  Missouri  and 
the  Mississippi,  is  a  comparatively  narrow  belt  of  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous formation,  comprising  bituminous  black  sdusts  and  sand- 
stones,  and  carboniferous  or  moimtain  limestones,  which  inclose  a 
¥dde  extent  of  strata  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous,  or  coal-measures,  a 
part  of  the  great  basin  which  stretches  into  the  states  of  Missouri, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana.  Along  the  great  rivers  alluvial  deposits  occa- 
sionally cover  up  the  older  rocks. 

Iowa  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  gpreat  variety  of  minerals,  but 
the  most  important  of  those  it  has  occur  in  vast  quantities.  Dr.  Dale 
Owen,  who  made  a  geological  survey  of  the  state  for  the  federal 
government,  remarks  that  a  review  of  its  resources  and  capabilities 
induces  him  to  say  with  confidence  that  10,000  labourera  and  xuiners . 
could  find  profitable  employment  within  its  boundaries.  Lead  is  the 
metal  which  has  hit|ierto  been  most  largely  worked.  The  mines  are 
chiefly  in  tiie  north-east  of  the  state,  Dubuque  being  the  capital  of 
the  lead-mining  district ;  the  mines  have  been  worked  for  a  long  time 
and  have  proved  very  productive.  Dr.  Owen  says  that  the  Iowa  lead- 
mines  produce  as  much  of  the  metal  as  the  whole  of  Europe,  except 
Great  Britain,  and'  their  capabilities  are  unbounded  :  they  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  die  mines  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  Zinc,  duefly  in  the 
form  of  electric  calamine,  occurs  in  cellular  masses  in  fissures  along 
with  the  lead.  Zinc  is  also  found  both  as  a  carbonate  and  a  sulphuret 
Iron-ore  is  lax^ely  distributed,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  worked  to 
any  great  extent.  Copper  also  occurs,  but  it  is  not  perhaps  likely  to 
be  found  in  sufficient  quantities  for  working.  The  great  mineral 
feature  of  the  state  is  however  its  vast  coal-fields.  The  carboniferous 
measures  occupy,  as  already  stated,  the  larger  moiety  of  the  state. 
According  to  Dr.  Dale  the  area  of  the  coal-field  of  Iowa  cannot  be 
less  than  20,000  square  miles ;  while  the  beds  of  coal  are  100  feet  in 
thickness,  and  lie  so  near  the  surface  as  to  be  worked  very  ea^y  and 
at  a  small  expense.  The  Des  Moines  River  passes  through  this  great 
coal-field  for  upwards  of  200  miles;  and  the  Iowa  skirts  its  north- 
eastern margin.  Limestone  suitable  for  building  is  almost  everywhere 
abundant;  and  there  are  some  good  sandstones.  Some  marbles  of 
great  beauty  are  quarried. 

ClimtUe,  S<nl,  Prochtetwiu,  dSro.— The  oUmate  is  on  the  whole  salu* 
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briouff.  The  upland  prtiriea  are  generally  healthy,  owing  to  the 
genial  periodic  breezes  which  blow  regularly  over  them.  The  tempe- 
rature doeff  not  yar^  very  remarkably  thrpughout  the  state.  Al^ng 
the  boitomiw  where  inun<Ution9  ocoasionally  happen,  feyers  sometimes 
occur;  but  from  the  rivers  generally  flowing  rather  rapidly  the 
bottoms  aM  less  subjept  to  miasmatic  Tisitatums  than  tn  the  states 
lying  along  the  lower  courses  of  the  great  rivers.  The  winters  oom- 
menoe  in  December  and  end  in  llarch;  they  are  yariable,  and 
sometimes  severe,  but  less  so  than  10  usual  in  similar  latitudes.  The 
Nummers  are  not  oppressively  ho^  and  showers  are  frequent. 

The  soil  is  generally  good ;  indeed  it  is  said  that  the  govemmeat 
fforveys  have  proved  that  there  is  no  state  ia  the  Union  which  has  a 
mailer  extent  of  inferior  land.  Throughout  the  prairies  a  sandy 
loam  prevails,  which,  while  producing  the  finest  natural  grasses,  has 
been  found  to  be  excellently  adapted  for  the  growth  of  grain.  A  red 
olay  and  gravel  is  alao  a  prevalent  soil  in  some  parts  of  the  state. 
Along  the  bottoms  the  slluvial  deposits  yield  a  deep  and  very  rich 
black  mould.  The  climato  and  soil  seem  to  be  generally  suitable  for 
the  growth  of  asost  kinds  of  grain.  All  the  usual  fruits  do  well,  and 
the  melon  tribe,  grapes,  4^,  Aourish.  The  various  garden  vegetables 
also  grow  extremely  well 

At  present  Iowa  is  eminently  an  agrieuHiual  country.  Its  boroad 
and  fertile  prairies  not  only  afford  the  finest  natural  -pastures,  but 
very  great  facilities  for  the  laying  out  of  farms,  from  the  eireumetanee 
of  timber  being  always  within  comparatively  easy  reach,  while  there 
10  abundaaoe  of  good  ogaen  and  we^-watered  lanidL  The  progress  of 
agriculture  and  the  character  ef  the  products  will  be  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  following  statement  of  the  principal  results  of  the 
inquiries  made  respecting  the  agricultursl  statistics  of  the  state  at  tiie 
last  census.  The  number  of  farms  under  cultivation  in  the  stato  on 
the  1st  of  June  1850  was  1^S05 ;  the  extent  of  improved  land  in 
&rms  wa»  824,682  aeres,  of  nmmprovad  1,911,S82  acres.  The  cash 
Talue  of  farms  wee  returned  at  16,657,567  doUara;  of  farm  imple- 
ments and  machinery,  1472,660  dollars.  The  total  produce  of  the 
principal  crops  in  1850  was  as  follows  :~Wheat,  1,690,581  bushds 
(154,698  bushels  in  1840) ;  rye,  19,916  bushels  (8792  ia  18i0) ;  maize, 
8,656,799  bushels  (1,406,241  in  1840);  oats,  1,524,845 bushels  (216,885 
in  1840);  barley,  25,098  bushels  (728  in  1840);  potatoes,  276,120 
bushels  (234,063  in  1840) ;  sweet  potatoes,  6248  bushels;  buckwheat, 
52,516  bushels  (6212  in  1840);  peas  and  beans,  4775  bushels;  tobacoo, 
6041, lbs.  (8076  in  1840);  hay,  89,055  tons  (17,953  m  1840);  grass- 
seeds,  2488 lbs.;  flax,  62,6601bB.;  flax-seed,  1959 lbs.;  maple^ugar, 
78,4071be.;  molasses,  81621bs. ;  hops,  82421be.  (88  lbs.  in  1840).  The 
yalue  of  orchard  producte  was  8484  dollars  (50  dollars  in  1840) ;  of 
market^rden  {woducts,  8848  dollars. 

TiM  natural  pastures  afford  great  fanilities  for  cattle-fkrming.  Sheep 
and  ewine  succeed  admirably  with  little  care ;  and  wool  has  become  a 
staple  production  of  the  state.  The  number  of  horees  in  Iowa  in 
1850  was  88,536 ;  of  asses  and  mules,  754  (in  1840  there  were  10,794 
horses  and  mules) ;  mileh  oowb,  45,704 ;  working  oxen,  21,892 ;  ol^er 
cattle,  69,025  (in  1840  the  total  neat  cattle  were  88,049);  sheep, 
149,960  (15,854  in  1840) ;  swine,  328,247  (104,899  in  1840).  The 
value  of  live  stock  was  8,689,275  dollars ;  of  animals  shiughtored, 
821,164  doUars.  The  products  of  aninuds  were :— Wool,  878,8981be. 
(23,089  lbs.  in  1840);  butter,  2,171,188  lbs.;  cheese,  209,840  lbs.; 
bees'-wax  and  honey,  821,741  lbs. ;  sUk  cocoons,  246  lbs. 

MamfaehwM,  Commerce,  ^.— The  manufactures  of  Iowa  an  as 
yet  but  of  small  extent ;  but  from  the  abundance  of  coal,  and  the 
immense  supply  of  water-power,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
will  some  day  become  an  important  manufacturing  state.  At  the 
census  of  1850  there  were  returned  9255  free  males  above  the  age  of 
15  as  employed  in  trade,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  mining ;  and 
32,779  employed  in  agriculture.  The  whole  number  of  manufacturing 
establishments  producing  to  the  value  of  500  dollars  and  upwards  in 
1850  was  482.  Most  of  these  were  of  the  various  kinds  required  in 
an  agricultural  eountiy,  as  flour-  and  saw-mills,  agricultural  imple- 
ment works,  wheelwrights*  shops,  Ac,  with  such  others  as  were 
required  to  supply  the  demand  for  articles  of  ordinary  domestic  use. 
One  woollen  factory,  3  cast-iron  works,  and  14  tanneries,  all  on  a 
small  scale,  were  the  only  manufacturing  establishmento  of  a  more 
genml  character. 

Iowa  has  no  direct  foreign  commeroe,  but  it  has  an  exten^ve  and 
TOpidly^crcaaing  trade  with  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  from  which  it  receives  European  goods,  the  manu- 
&etures  and  producte  of  tiie  Eastern  Stetes,  South  America,  &c., 
yxTOrtmg  m  return  ite  sgrioultural  and  mining  products.  Ite  interi<v 
trade  is  also  very  considerable. 

^^•'^'^^^^^^^^—lowA  was  divided  into  49  comities  st  the 
•f^?^  ?^  1850 ;  but  49  new  eountiee  have  since  been  formed.  The 
gty  of  lowawthe  polifeioal  ei^tal;  but  the  most  populous  town  is 
JJurlmgton.  The  towns  at  present  next  in  importance  are  Dubuque, 
the  capital  of  the  lead-mming  district^  and  Keokuk,  the  chief  shipping 
»J^  Of  these,  with  such  others  as  seem  to  require  notice,  we 
?i«!!r?I^/  account:  the  popuktion,  when  not  otherwise  steted, 
IS  that  of  18^;  hut  as  the  retumsas  given  in  the  'Census  Report'  ar^ 
!Si!L°]L^f^  ^.^  impei€Kt,  and  the  numbers  do  not  agi«e  with 
tw  K^  S!I  *^^°r**«»>  we  have  not  always  adhei«d  tolicm,  and 
taey  Had  better  peihi^  be  rsoeived  aa  approximations  meraly :  all 


the  towns  are  however  so  rapidly  changing  that  the  want  of  definite- 
ness  is  of  comparatively  little  oonsequenee. 

Iowa  Cfitp,  the  capital,  is  built  on  ground  rising  ia  terraees  from 
iiie  left  bank  of  the  Iowa  River,  1485  miles  W.3. W.  from  Washingtoa : 
population,  1582.  The  city  is  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan,  and  on  a 
laige  scale ;  the  principal  avenues  are  160  feet  wida.  Tlie  stete-hoose 
is  a  handsome  Grecian  building,  100  feet  Long  and  60  feet  vride, 
surmounted  with  a  dome  resting  on  22  Corinthian  colunms,  and  built  of 
birds'-eye  marble,  a  very  beautiful  variety  of  native  limestone^  The  other 
publie  buildings  are— «  oounty-oouit  house  of  good  design,  a  United 
Stetes  land  office,  several  churches,  a  jail,  &c  Iowa  city  is  the  centre 
of  eommunication  between  the  principcd  porte  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Pacific,  and  is' to  be  the  centre  towards  which  the  railways  of  the 
stato  are  to  converge.  Tiie  Iowa  River  is  navigable  up  to  the  city  by 
steam-boate  at  all  seasons ;  and  the  immense  water-power  whi^  it 
affi>rds  immediately  above  the  city  has  led  to  the  erection  of  several 
extensive  milla  Two  newspapers  are  published  here  weekly.  When 
this  site  was  selected  in  1839  as  that  of  the  capital  of  the  state  it  was 
an  entirely  prild  uncleared  traot 

Buriiangton,  tha  capital  of  Des  Moines  aonnty,  standa  on  ground 
rising  gently  from  tiie  Mississippi,  62  miles  S.8.E.  from  Iowa  city, 
populatioa  f082 ;  it  was  the  original  capital  of  Iowa  territeiy,  and  is 
still  the  most  papulous  town  in  the  stete.  It  contains  aome  fine 
buildings,  chnrohes,  Ac.,  and  several  manufacturing  and  commercial 
establiahmente.  Three  weekly  newspapers  are  published  here. 
Colunibm,  on  the  right  bank  o£  the  Iowa,  2  miles  below  the  juneticn 
of  Cedar  River,  and  27  miles  S.  by  B.  from  Iowa  city,  populatioa 
1183,  is  a  new  and  thriving  city.  Ooumeil  Blufi,  on  the  Missouri, 
216  miles  W.  by  a  from  Iowa  aity,  is  the  last  civilised  settlement 
before  entering  on  the  wide  unsettled  country  on  the  ovariand  route 
to  Oregon  and  California,  and  is  oonsequently  an  important  stetion 
for  enjigrantSy  who  here  complete  their  outfit  before  eroesing  the 
Missouri  and  entering  the  'Indian  country.'  The  distance  from 
Council  BlufEs  to  Oragon  city  is  1924  miles ;  to  Sacramento  city 
2011  miles.  Daeenporf,  the  capital  of  Scott  county  on  the  Minis- 
sit^  opposite  Rock  Island,  and  51  nules  S.S.  from  Iowa  city,  popa- 
lation  about  2000,  is  already  one  of  the  busiest  commerciAl  towns 
of  the  stete,  and  appears  likely  if  the  projected  system  of  railways 
be  constructed  to  become  a  plaoe  of  oonsiderabie  importance.  It 
conteins  the  county  and  other  puUic  buildings^  and  suppoita  two 
weekly  newspapers.  Jhtbuqite,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  stands  on  an  elevated  terrace  which  stretohes  for  some  distence 
along  the  Mississippi,  72  miles  N.E.  from  Iowa  city,  population  3I0S. 
The  town  is  built  on  a  regular  plan ;  the  streets,  which  ara  wide, 
intersect  at  right  angles.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  plaoee  in  this  part 
of  America,  having  been  settled  by  the  Canadian  French  in  1686,  ss 
a  stetion  for  trading  with  the  Indians.  The  town  contains  the  county 
buildings,  a  United  States  land  office,  several  ohurches,  &e.  Dubuque 
is  the  chief  town  of  the  lead-mining  district^  and  a  place  of  conBide^ 
able  trade.  Ite  population  had  increased  in  1852  to  4071,  and  is  still 
rapidly  increasing.  Four  weekly  newspapers  are  published  here,  one 
of  them  in  the  German  langusge.  Fort  dea  Moinet,  the  capital  of 
Polk  county,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Des  Moinee  River,  110  milee 
W.  from  Iowa  city,  is  a  flourishing  little  town,  but  is  chiefly  notice- 
able as  a  travelling  stetion  on  the  road  to  CouncU  Blufifa,  for  emigraoki 
teking  the  overland  route  to  CaUfomia,  for  whose  convenience  thera 
are  extensiye  stores,  hotels,  ftc.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  projected 
railway  to  the  Pacific.  FoH  Madison,  the  capital  of  Lee  county,  on 
the  Mississippi,  71  miles  S.  by  £.  from  Iowa  dty;  though  only  laid 
out  as  a  village  in  1835,  is  now  a  busy,  commercial,  and  manufiuturing 
town.  It  contains  the  county  buildings,  jail,  penitentiary,  and 
several  churches.  Steamboate  arrive  and  depart  several  times  daily, 
and  it  has  a  large  trade  with  the  interior.  Two  newi^pere  are 
published  here  weekly.  KanetvUU,  the  capital  of  Pottowettomee 
county,  near  the  Missouri,  224  ndles  W.  by  S.  from  Iowa  city,  popu- 
lation in  1852  about  1200,  is  only  noteworthy  ss  having  been 
settied  and  built  by  the  Mormonites,  as  a  stetion  on  the  overland 
route  to  their  dty  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Keokuk,  on  the  Mieeie- 
sippi,  8  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Des  Moines,  86  miles  S.  by 
£.  fromjowa  city;  population  2478  in  1850,  and  8963  in  1852.  The 
town  is  well  laid  out>  and  has  a  good  landing-place  and  leyee.  Being 
at  tiie  foot  of  the  Lower  Rapids  of  the  Mississippi,  which  are 
11  miles  long,  steamboate  at  low  w«ter  haye  to  unload  their  flights 
here;  but  a  oanal  is  projected  to  be  carried  round  the  &11sl  Keokuk 
is  the  port  of. the  rich,  valley  of  the  Des  Moines;  and  <me  of  the 
most  flourishing  and  busy  towns  in  ^e  state.  It  contams  besida 
the  county  buildings,  the  stete  medioal  college  and  hoepital,  six 
churches,  several  academies  and  schools,  and  supporte  four  news- 
papers. There  are  in  the  town  and  ite  immediate  vioinify  seveial 
steam  saw-miUs,  and  iron-foundries;  large  stores,  warehouses,  and 
hotels.  Inexhaustible  quarries  of  excellent  limestone  for  buUding 
are  in  the  neighbourhood.  Muaeatine,  formerly  ^oomimgUm,  the 
capital  of  Muscatine  county,  on  tiie  Mississippi,  SO  miles  S.E.  by  S. 
from  Iowa  city,  population  2540,  is  the  chief  shipping  port  for  the  rich 
district  between  Iowa  city  and  the  Mississippi,  and  ia  steadily  growing 
in  importance.  It  contains  besides  the  usual  county  buildings, 
•e«<erBl  handsome  churches^  numerous  laige  wax^houMpi  and  storey 
mod  supporte  two  weekly  newspapers. 
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(hvirmmaU,  Judteahtrs,  4ir&— Tho  ooottitutioik  by  which  the  ptMent 
goftrament  of  Iowa  is  ngukted  wan  adopted  in  1840.  By  it  the 
right  of  Toting  in  all  ftate  electiozui^  Ac  appertains  to  eretfy  male 
white  dtisMi  of  the  United  States^  infattoHs  and  insane  persons 
eiceptsd,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  six  months,  and  in  the 
eoofity  in  which  he  daims  to  tote  80  daya  The  Ictpslative  body, 
sijled  the  geneial  asseublyi  oonaisto  of  80  members  who  are  elected 
for  foor  years  (one  half  to  be  chosen  every  two  years),  and  must  be 
85  ytan  of  age ;  sad  a  house  of  representatiTes  consisting  of  69 
members  who  are  elected  for  two  years,  and  must  be  25  years  old. 
The  number  of  legislators  is  made  dependent,  to  a  certain  extent, 
spon  the  population  of  the  state;  the  representetiyes  must  not 
exceed  7S  in  number ;  the  senators  must  not  be  less  than  a  third, 
nor  more  than  half  of  that  number.  The  number  of  members  and 
their  apportionment  among-  the  counties  is  to  be  in  accordance  with 
a  state  census  made  for  the  purpose  biennially  of  the  number  of 
white  male  citisens.  The  governor,  who  has  a  qualified  veto  on  the 
acta  of  the  legislature,  is  elected  for  four  years,  and  has  a  salaiy  of 
1000  dollan :  he  must  be  SO  years  of  age  and  have  resided  for  two 
yean  in  the  state.  Among  the  special  provisions  of  the  constitution 
it  is  enacted  that — ^no  law  shall  embrace  more  than  one  object,  and 
that  object  must  be  expressed  in  its  title:  no  person  holding  any 
lacrative  offloo  under  the  state,  or  United  Stetes,  is  eligible  to  a  seat 
io  the  house  of  representetives :  no  divorce  shall  he  granted  by  the 
legislatuie :  no  stete  debt  shall  be  created  exceeding  100,000  dollars, 
except  in  esse  of  war  or  insurrection,  unless  authorised  by  a  special 
lair  which  shall  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  of  the 
principal  within  20  years,  which  law  shall  be  irrepealable,  and  befiMre 
gomg  inte  effect  must  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  a  general  election, 
after  euffldent  public  notice,  and  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
Toters :  no  corporation  with  banking  prinleges  shall  be  created ;  and 
all  persons  or  associations  shall  be  prohibited  by  law  from  banking 
or  creating  paper  to  olrculato  as  money :  corporations  for  other  than 
banking  purposes  may  be  organised  under  general  laws;  the  state 
shall  never  become  a  stockholder  in  any  corporation.  The  funded 
debt  of  the  stete  is  81,706  dollars,  of  which  the  interest  is  about 
800O  dollarflL  The  revenue  is  derived  from  taxes  upon  real  and 
personal  property.  The  total  revenue  for  the  tvfo  years  ending 
October  Slst  1852  was  180,688  dollars ;  the  expenditure  for  the  same 
period  was  181,681  dollars.  Ko  return  has  been  made  of  the  stete 
militia. 

The  judicature  oonsiste  of  a  supreme  court,  district  oonrtei  and 
oourta  of  lo<»l  jurisdiction.  The  supreme  oourt  has  appellate  juris- 
diction in  chancery  cases,  snd  in  common  law  cases  under  obtain 
restrictions :  it  is  presided  over  by  a  chief  justice  and  two  assistant 
justices,  who  are  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  general  assembly  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  and  receive  a  salary  of  1000  dollars  a  year  each. 
There  are  nine  district  oourto,  each  oi  which  is  i»^ded  over  by  a 
jodge,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  of  the  district  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  and  receives  a  salary  of  1000  dollars  a  year.  The  courto  of 
local  jurisdiction  are  presided  over  by  justices  of  the  peace,  and  have 
jurisdiction  in  civU  cases  where  the  amount  in  dispute  does  not  exceed 
100  dollars,  or  by  consent  500  dollars. 

The  constitution  provides  that  a  superintendant  of  public  instruction 
afaall  be  elected  by  the  people  every  three  years;  and  that  all  lands 
granted  by  Congress  to  the  stete,  all  escheated  lands,  and  the  ner- 
eentage  granted  by  Congreu  on  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  loWa,  uiall 
constitute  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  and  the  rente  of  the 
tinsold  lands,  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools ;  and 
that  one  such  school  shall  be  provided  by  the  assembly  in  each  school 
district  for  at  least  three  months  in  the  year.  It  also  seta  apart 
various  fines,  &e.,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  and  the  esteblish- 
mentof  school  libraries.  It  further  provides  for  the  support  of  a 
state  university.  In  1850  Iowa  possessed  8  colleges,  having  8  teachers 
and  75  pupils;  and  7^2  public  schools,  having  880  teachers  and  29,616 
pupils.  The  totid  number  of  children  attending  school,  as  returned 
by  families,  was  85,456,  including  17  free  coloured  children.  The 
number  of  adulte  unable  to  read  and  write  was  5285,  of  whom  2818 
were  natives  of  the  United  Stetes,  and  2917  foreigners.  The  return 
of  churches  and  church  accommodation  was  too  imperfect  to  be  of 
any  value.  The  number  of  newspapers  and  jperiodicals  published  in 
the  stete  in  1850  was  29,  circulatmg  1,512,800  copies  annually. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  Iowa  by  French  Canadians  at 
Dubuque  hi  1686.  The  country  formed  a  portion  of  the  French 
prorince  of  Louisiana,  purchased  by  the  United  Stetes  in  1808. 
From  ^at  time  it  was  included  in  the  territory  of  Missouri  till  1821, 
when  it  became  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  and  subsequently 
of  that  of  Wisconsin.  In  1898  it  was  erected  into  a  distinct  govern- 
ment with  the  title  of  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  and  included  within  ite 
limits  the  whole  of  the  present  territory  of  Minnesota  west  of  the 
river  MississippL  In  December  1846  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  sn  independent  stete;  ite  area  being  circumscribed  within  ite 
present  boundaries.  Since  ite  acquisition  by  the  United  Stetes  there 
have  been  frequent  'difficulties'  with  the  native  Indians;  but  the 
several  tribes  have  been  successively  expelled  or  induced  to  leave  the 
territory,  and  there  are  noi^  no  Ihrnans  in  Iowa. 

(Colton.  Hssk«ll  and  Smith,  and  Lippineott,  QaiuiUtft^  the  thiUd 
Statu;  Seventh  Ogntui  of  the  United  Statet,  QffickU  RtfCft,  1853; 
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IPSAMBUL*  JAbousamboul.] 

IPSWICH^  Sunblk,  a  market-town^  port,  municipal  and  parliament- 
ary borough,  the  chief  town  of  the  oounty,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor* 
Law  Union,  is  situated  in  52''  8'  N.  lat,  I*'  9'  £.  long.,  distant  69  miles 
N.£.  from  London  by  road,  and  68  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties 
railway.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Ipiwich  in  1851  was 
82,914.  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk  and  diodesa 
of  Norwich.  The  borough  is  governed  by  10  aldermen  and  30 
councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the 
Impeiitd  Parliament  Ipswich  Poor-Law  Union  contains  14  parishes, 
with  an  area  of  7270  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  32,104. 

Ipswich  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  near  the  juootton 
of  the  rivers  Orwell  and  Qipping.  The  town  was  pillaged  and  the 
fortifications  were  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  991  and  in  1000.  Ipswioh 
had  a  charter  from  King  John  in  the  first  year  of  Ma  reign,  and  has 
returned  two  members  to  Parliament  since  the  25th  of  Henry  YL 

The  streeto  are  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  plentifully  supplied 
with  water.  There  are  many  good  buildings^  especially  in  the  Ukodem 
portion  of  the  town;  the  older  streete  are  narrow  and  irregular;  some 
of  the  old  houses  are  decorated  with  curiously-carved  figures.  Many 
of  the  houses  have  convenient  gardens  attached,  which  render  Ipswich 
an  agreeable  and  healthy  place  of  residence. 

Ipswioh  had  31  places  of  worship  in  1851,  of  which  15  belonged 
to  the  Churoh  of  lihigland,  4  to  Methodiste,  2  to  Baptists,  2  to  Inde« 
pendente,  and  one  each  to  Quakers,  Uoman  Catholics,  Uniterians,  and 
JewB»  The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  16,017.  The 
number  of  day  schools  was  91,  with  4252  scholars.  There  were  15 
Sunday  schools^  with  1609  scholanL  The  literary  institute  had  a 
library  of  6000  volumes ;  the  mechanics  institute  had  a  library  of 
6924  volumes.  The  Grammar  school,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  1162L  6a  8(2. ;  it  has 
six  scholarships,  and  two  exhibitions  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge; 
the  number  of  scholars  in  1853  was  180.  The  mother-church  of 
Ipswich  is  St  Marv-le-Tower;  it  is  attended  by  the  judges,  the  mayor 
and  corporation,  the  Grammar  school,  &a  St  Mary's  church  is  of 
the  14th  century.  It  has  a  peal  of  ten  vefy  &ie  bells,  and  the  organ 
is  one  of  the  beat  in  the  kingdom.  The  church  of  St  Lawrence  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  perpendicular  style;  and  some  of  the  other 
churches  are  interestmg  buildings.  A  museum  for  the  study  of 
natural  history  among  the  working  classes  has  been  founded  by 
Mr.  George  Ransome.  There  are  some  almshouses ;  and  an  hospital 
entitled  the  East  Suffolk  and  Ipswich  hospital,  founded  in  1886,  which 
receives  88  in-door  patients,  and  has  all  average  of  170  out-door 
patients.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the  custom- 
house on  the  quay,  the  oom-exchange,  the  oounty  jcdl,  the  borough 
jail,  oourt-honses  for  the  assises  and  sessions,  a  temperance  hidl, 
an  assembly  room,  and  a  theatre.  A  handsome  building,  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  whioh  was  laid  by  Prince  Albert,  aocommodates  the 
Grammar  sohool,  public  library,  and  museum,  Ipswioh  has  two 
prosperous  savings  banks.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  An 
arboretum  has  been  recently  formed.  Among  the  old  edifices  may  be 
mentioned  Cardinal.  Wolsey's  Gateway  and  Sparrowe's  House. 

The  river  Orwell  has  been  deepened  and  otherwise  improved,  and  a 
wet  dock  covefing  about  88  acres  has  been  oonstructed.  Vessels 
dmwing  15  feet  of  water  can  float  in  the  dock.  The  exporte  consist 
chieflv  of  com,  malt,  cheese,  butter,  and  agricultural  implemente  and 
maohineiy.  Coal,  iron,  and  timber  are  largely  imported.  Malting, 
ship-buUding,  paper-making,  and  stey-making  are  somewhat  extensively 
carried  on.  Constant  communication  is  kept  up  with  Harwich  by 
steam-vessels  on  the  OrwelL  The  number  of  vessels  registered  at  the 
port  of  Ipswioh  on  December  Slst  1858  was  as  follows : — Under  50 
tons  51,  tonnage  1453 ;  above  60  tons  112,  tonnage  19)180 :  steam-  . 
vessels  5,  tonnage  192,  and  4  ot  447  tons.  The  ve«eUi  entered  and 
cleaied  during  1853  amounted  to:— Coasting  trade,  inwards  1425/ 
tonnage  108,524 ;  outwards  700,  tonnage  38,098 :  steam-veaeels, 
inwards  289,  tonnage  31,019;  outwards  287,  tonnage  80,166.  Colonial 
and  foreign  trade :— 'British  vessels,  inwards  71,  tonnage  5888  ;  out- 
wards 9S,  tonnage  7117:  foreign  vessels,  inwards  62,  tonnage  5759  ; 
outwards  81,  tonnage  3759.  A  market  for  com  and  cattle  is  held  on 
Tuesday ;  a  general  market  on  Tuesdav  and  Saturday.  Fairs  are  held 
in  May,  August^  and  September.  The  banks  of  the  river  Orwell 
display  some  beautiful  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ipswioh.  In 
the  vicinity  are  many  fine  residences  of  opttlent  families. 

IBAK-AJEML    fPraaiA.] 

IRAK-ARABL    [BaohdaI^.] 

IRAPUATO.    [Mexico.] 

IRAWADDY.    [BiaMA.] 

IRBBT.     [CtJUBlBLAND.] 

IREG.    [CnoATiA.] 

IRELAllD,  the  second  in  nk»  of  the  British  lalands,  lies  west  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  51*  26'  and  55**  21'  N. 
lat,  5*  20^  and  10*  26'  W.  long.  The  arm  of  the  Atlantic  which 
separates  Ireland  ftom  Great  Britain  is  narrowest  at  ite  northern 
extremity,  where  it  is  called  the  North  Channel,  and  the  opposite 
ooaste  approach  within  18  miles,  between  the  Mull  of  Can^  in 
Soottaod  and  Vek  Head  in  the  oounty  of  Antrim.     Southward  from 
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thia,  that  part  of  the  Channel  which  contains  the  Isle  of  Man  expands 
to  a  bi^Mlth  of  120  miles,  between  the  coasts  of  Louth  and  Lanca- 
shire, and  bears  the  name  of  the  Irish  Sea.  Being-  again  contracted 
by  the  projecting  coast  of  Wales  to  a  breadth  of  about  65  miles,  it 
assumes  tha  name  of  St  George's  Channel,  which  it  bears  until  it 
txpands  into  the  Atlantic  at  its  southern  extremity.  The  remainder 
of  the  coast-line  is  formed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  straight  line 
joining  Fair  Head  in  the  county  of  Antrim  to  Mizen  Head  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  is  the  longest  that  can  be.  drawn  upon  the  island, 
and  measures  302  miles ;  but  the  greatest  length  measured  due  north 
and  south  from  Bloody  Foreland,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  to  the 
Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  is  only  287  miles.  The 
grbatest  breadth,  measured  due  east  and  west,  from  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  county  of  Down  to  the  west  coast  of  Mayo  is  180  miles.  The 
coasts  are  so  indented  by  bays  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  that  no  part  of 
the  island  is  more  than  50  miles  from  the  sea.  The  area  is  82,508 
square  miles,  of  which  nearly  986  square  miles  are  covered  with 
fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers.  The  population  of  Ireland  in  1851  was 
6,551,970;  namely  .—8,190,507  males,  and  8,861,468  females.  The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  Roman  Catholics. 

CoaM, — The  southern  and  western  coasts  of  the  island  are  deeply 
indented  by  arms  of  the  sea  penetrating  between  rocky  and  moun- 
tainous promontories,  and  forming  a  great  mmiber  of  excellent 
harbours.  The  principal  harbours  on  the  south  coast  are  those  of 
Waterford,  Youghal,  Cork,  and  ELinsale.  Along  the  western  shore  of 
the  province  of  Munster  the  bays  and  harboiurs  include  Bantry  Bay, 
Valentia  Harbour  (one  of  the  finest  and  best  sheltered  natural  harbours 
in  the  world,  having  a  double  entrance  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  island  of  Valentia),  Dingle  Bay,  Tralee  Bay,  and  the  sestuary 
of  the  Shannon,  which  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  up  to  Limerick. 
On  the  west  coast  of  the  province  of  Connaught  are  Qalway  Bay,  the 
numerous  inlets  that  indent  the  coast  of  Connemara,'Killery  Harbour, 
Clew  Bay,-Killala  Bay,  and  Sligo  Bay.  Farther  north,  penetrating  far 
into  the  province  of  Ulster,  are  Donegal  Bay,  Sheep  Haven,  Lough 
SwiUy,  and  Lough  Foyle,  which  last  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  900 
tons  up  to  the  bridge  of  Deny.  The  shores  of  the  island  are  in  general 
lofty  and  precipitous.  The  eastern  side  is  flat  and  little  indented, 
except  towards  the  north,  where  Belfast  Lough,  Strangford  Lough, 
and  Carlingford  Bay  run  a  long  way  into  the  land.  The  chief  of  the 
other  harbours  on  the  eastern  side  are  Dundalk  Bay ;  the  beautiful 
Bay  of  Dublin,  at  the  southern  side  of  which  is  Kingstown  Harbour ; 
and  Wexford  Haven,  which  receives  the  river  Slaney,  a  little  west  of 
Wexford  town.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  number  of 
harbours  on  the  Irish  coast  includes  14  capable  of  accommodating 
the  largest  men-of-war ;  14  for  frigates ;  upwards  of  30  for  coasting 
vessels ;  25  good  summer  roadsteads ;  besides  numerous  inlets  for 
fishing  craft  There  are  62  lighthouses  and  8  floating  lights  round 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  of  which  26  are  first-class  lights.  About  196 
ia^ds  are  strewed  along  the  coast^  chiefly  on  the  western  side  of 
the  island:  the  largest  are  Rathlin,  Tory,  Arranmore,  Achill, 
Clare,  the  South  Arran  Isles,  Valentia,  Dursey,  Bear,  Whiddy,  and 
Cape  Clear. 

Swrface  a%d  Oeology, — The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  high  and  low  land  over  the  surface  is  the  great  limestone  plain 
which  occupies,  with  little  interruption,  the  central  district  extending 
from  the  sea  at  Dublin  on  the  east  to  the  Bay  of  Oalway  on  the  west, 
and  from  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Fermanagh  on  the  north  to  the 
confines  of  Cork  and  Waterford  on  the  south.  The  first  interval 
between  the  limestone  country  and  the  Channel  is  occupied  by  the 
granitic  range  of  the  Wicklow  and  Mount  Leinster  Mountains,  which 
extends  southward  from  the  confines  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow  into 
Carlow,  and  terminates  near  the  confluence  of  the  Barrow  and  Nore. 
Lugnaquilla,  the  highest  of  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  is  3089  feet  above 
the  sea.  From  the  flanks  of  this  chain  a  dayslate  formation  extends 
on  the  one  hand  into  the  eastern  portion  of  Kildare,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  8ea»  forming  the  more  cultivable  portions  of  Wicklow,  and 
almost  the  entire  of  Wexford.  Abutting  on  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  grsmite  range  commences  a  series  of  mountain  groups,  the 
main  constituent  of  which  is  dayslate  and  old  conglomerate  supporting 
flanks  of  yellow  sandstone.  This  is  the  most  extensive  mountain 
district  of  Ireland.  Commencing  from  the  east  the  Slievenaman, 
Knockmeledown,  and  Qaltee  ranges  extend  in  successive  elevations  of 
from  2000  to  8000  feet  across  the  south  of  Kilkenny,  Tipperary,  and 
Limerick.  After  subsiding  under  the  coal  district  which  spreads  from 
Limerick  over  the  north-east  of  Kerry,  they  rise  again  towards  the 
Atlantic,  where  Mount  Brandon  (8126  feet),  between  the  Bay  of- 
Dingle  and  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  terminates  the  series.  The 
entire  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry  are  occupied  by  the  same  formation ; 
the  elevations  attain  a  considerable  altitude  as  they  trend  towards  the 
sea^  occupying  the  whole  western  part  of  Cork  and  the  southern 
portion  of  Kerry  with  precipitous  and  sterile  ridges,  among  which 
Carran-Tual,  the  highest  summit  of  Mac  Gillicuddy's  Reeks  in 
Kerry,  rises  to  the  height  of  8414  feet,  being  the  highest  ground  in 
Lreland.  Throughout  the  western  parts  of  Limerick  and  Clare  the 
limestone  is  overhdd  by  the  great  Munster  coal-tract,  from  under 
which  It  again  emerges  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  Oalway.  An 
«t«iaive  tract  of  granite  with  peaks  of  quarts  and  greenstone  rising 
in  Muilrea  the  culminating  point  to  the  height  of  2688  feet,  forms  the 


northern  boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Galway,  and  from  this  point  north- 
ward to  Killala  Bay  a  series  of  primitive  rocks,  oonsisting  chiefly  of 
mica-slate  and  protruded  masses  of  quarts  is  interposed  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  inland  plain,  except  in  one  instance  where  the 
limestone  reaches  to  the  sea  through  the  low  country  coimeeting  the 
plains  of  Mayo  with  the  head  of  Clew  Bay.  A  primitive  ridge  of 
mica-slate  and  granite  prolongs  this  district  northward  and  westward 
through  Sligo  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  borders  of  Donegal, 
where  it  subsides  to  rise  again  in  that  extended  primitive  fonnatioa 
which  occupies  almost  all  &e  county  of  Donegal  and  a  great  part  of 
the  counties  of  Deny  and  Tyrone.  The  north-western  portion  of 
this  dirtriot  consists  of  granite  and  quarts  with  numerous  veins  of 
primitive  limestone,  which  is  also  of  frequent  oocurrence  throughout 
the  great  field  of  mica-slate  that  constitutes  the  remainder  and  riaea 
in  mountains  from  1500  to  2500  feet  high.  This  district  is  succeeded 
on  the  east  by  tiie  great  trap-field  of  Antrim,  which  overlies  it  tiirough 
an  extent  of  nearly  800  square  miles.  The  cap  of  trap  is  supported 
throughout  by  a  bed  of  chalky  white  limestone  reposing  on  lias,  the 
denuded  edges  of  which  give  an  extraordinary  variety  of  colouring 
and  structure  to  the  cli£&  of  that  coast  A  tract  of  dayslate  sucoeedi 
the  trap-field  on  the  south  and  west,  extending  over  Down  and 
Annagh  into  Monaghan,  Louth,  and  parts  of  Cavan,  Meath,  Longford, 
and  Roscommon.  The  granite  group  of  the  Moume  Mountains, 
which  attain  in  Slieve  Donard,  their  highest  point,  an  devation  of 
2796  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  granite  and  greenstone  group 
of  Slieve  Oallion  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  this  dayslate  tracts 
protruding  in  conspicuous  masses  in  the  southern  parts  of  Down  and 
Armagh  to  a  height  of  2500  feet  and  upwards. 

The  principal  detadied  groups  which  occur  within  the  limestone 
plain  are  the  Slieve  Bloom  and  Slieve  Baughta  ranges,  consisting  of 
nuclei  of  dayslate  supporting  flanks  of  red  and  yellow  sandstone^ 
which  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  on  each  sdde  of  the  valley  ol 
the  Shannon  in.  the  county  of  Tipperary  and  Queen's  County,  and  Clare 
and  Galway  counties  respectively.  A  tract  of  old  red-sandstone  rises 
into  a  chain  of  moderate  elevation  on  the  borders  of  Roscommon  and 
Sligo  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  plain,  and  several  greenstone 
elevations  occur  in  the  centre  and  south-west  The  limestone  plain 
also  contains  seven  coal  districts,  the  chief  of  which  is  in  the  province 
of  Munster,  extending  through  parts  of  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  and 
Clare  counties.  The  Connaught  or  Lough  Alien  coal-field  extends 
over  a  space  of  nearly  16  miles  in  its  greatest  length  and  breadth 
in  the  counties  of  Roscommon,  Sligo,  and  Cavan ;  its  total  area  is 
140,000  acres.  In  the  other  ooal-fields,  which  ore  small,  the  seams 
are  narrow. 

The  central  district  of  Ireland  also  contains  upwards  of  1,570,000 
acres  of  flat  bog,  the  greater  portion  of  which  lies  west  of  the  Shannon 
in  the  counties  of  Galway,  Roscommon,  and  Mayo ;  the  remainder, 
extending  in  various  tracts  through  King's  County,  Longford,  West- 
meath,  and  Kildare,  is  known  collectively  as  the  Bog  of  Allen.  The 
total  area  of  turf  bog,  from  which  the  chief  supply  of  fuel  is  obtained, 
is  2,880,000  acres,  of  which  above  1,250,000  acres  are  scattered  over  the 
uplands  near  the  coast 

Besides  these  incumbrances  the  lower  carboniferous  limestone, 
whichconstitutes  the  central  plain,  is  overlaid  in  many  tracts  towards 
the  borders  of  the  district  by  the  upper  limestone,  and  this  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  a  craggy  and  rough  surface :  as  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  coal  districts  and  throughout  the  cotmties  of  Sligo,  Fermanagh, 
Cavan,  and  Leitrim.  These  districts  contain  numerous  caverns; 
and  streams  sinking  into  subterranean  channels  are  of  .frequent 
occurrence. 

By  much  the  greater  part  of  the  central  plain  however  is  unincum* 
bered,  and  has  the  pure  carboniferous  limestone  for  its  substratum. 
Throughout  these  districts  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  surface  gently 
undulating.  The  mountain  groups  and  waste  lands  on  the  whole 
occupy  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  entire  island,  and  many 
of  the  districts  lying  outside  the  central  plain  rival  the  richest  lime- 
stone lands  in  easiness  of  access  and  fertility. 

Minerals. — The  prindpal  minerals  are  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  lead. 
Lignite  is  found  in  deep  strata  encompassing  the  southern  half  of 
Lough  Neagh.  Iron-ores  are  foimd  in  all  the  coal  districts,  and  were 
largely  manufactured  while  timber  for  smelting  was  abtmdant ;  but 
for  a  long  time  the  mines  have  been  abandoned.  The  iron-stone  of 
Kilkenny  is  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  Arigna  in  Leitrim ;  and  the 
ores  of  Lough  Allen  are  only  equalled  in  richness  by  the  blackband 
iron-stone  of  Glasgow.  The  copper-ore  is  distributed  throughout  the 
dayslate  districts.  -The  principal  mines  are  in  the  coimties  of  Wicklow, 
Waterford,  Cork,  and  Tipperary.  The  total  quantity  of  oopper-ore 
exported  to  Swansea  in  1851  was  10,577  tons,  which  sold  for  77,7181 
Lead  is  more  extensively  difi'used  through  Ireland  than  copper. 
Numerous  veins  are  found  and  worked  in  the  granitic  district  of 
Wicklow,  and  also  in  the  clay-slate  districts  of  the  island,  where 
however  but  few  of  the  mines  are  profitable^  At  the  Ballycorus 
smdting-works,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  where  the  lead  ores  from 
the  mines  worked  by  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland  are  8mdted,460 
tons  of  lead  were  produced  in  1851  from  674  tons  of  ore  obtained  from 
Luganure  mines,  being  nearly  69  per  cent  The  machinery  in  all  the 
Irish  mines  is  driven  by  steam  or  water  power,  or  by  both,  with  the 
exception  of  three,  where  horse  power  is  employed.    Silver  is  found 
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in  conneclion  with  lead  ore  in  rarying  proportions  of  7  oz.  to  120  oz. 
in  A  ton  of  lead.  Native  gold  was  fou^  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
in  the  streams  of  the  Croghan-Kinshela  Mountain  in  Wicklow ;  but 
the  quantity  realised  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  working.  Tin-stone 
is  found  in  the  aurifbrous  region  of  Wicklow,  but  no  working  deposits 
hare  been  diacoyered.  Other  minerals  found  in  yarious  parts  of  the 
ooontry  ar»— manganese,  antimony,  cine,  nickel,  iron  pyrites,  alum, 
days  of  yaiious  kinds,  gypsum,  ochre,  buUding-stone,  marble,  paving 
and  roofing  slates,  besides  the  various  subetanoes  incidentally 
mentioned  above. 

Riven  and  Laket, — ^From  the  arrangement  of  the  mountain  groups 
round  the  borders  of  the  central  plain,  the  courses  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  rivers  of  Ireland  are  necessarily  short.  Of  those 
which  drain  the  external  districts,  the  chief  are  the  Blaokwater  and 
Lee  in  Cork,  the  Foyle  in  Donegal  and  Derry,  the  Bann  and  Lagan  in 
Antrim  and  Down,  and  the  Slaney  in  Wexford.  The  rivers  of 'the 
central  district  have  longer  courses  and  a  much  greater  body  of  water. 
The  chain  of  Slieve  Bloom  divides  the  central  plain  longitudinally 
into  two  unequal  portions,  of  which  the  western  division  is  by  much 
the  larger.  The  eastern  or  smaller  division  is  again  subdivided  by 
the  suDunit  level  of  the  Bog  of  Allen  into  a  northern  district,  the 
waters  of  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Irish  Sea  by  theBoyne, 
and  a  southern  district^  which  sends  its  drainage  in  an  opposite 
direction  into  the  Atlantic  by  the  united  streams  of  the  Barrow, 
Kore,  and  Suir,  all  navigable  rivers.  The  western  division,  which 
mach  exceeds  the  united  basins  of  these  several  rivers,  is  drained 
aoleiy  by  the  Shannon,  which,  firom  its  great  body  of  water  and 
coarse  through  a  flat  country,  possesses  the  extraordinary  advantage 
of  being  navigable  nearly  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of 
more  than  200  miles.  Those  portions  of  the  central  plain  which  lie 
beyond  the  basins  of  the  Shannon  and  Boyne,  discharge  their  chief 
drainage  into  a  series  of  lakes  which  skirt  the  limits  of  the  limestone 
countiy  on  the  west 'and  north.  The  lakes  of  Qalway  and  Mayo  form 
BQch  a  series,  separating  the  primitive  district  of  Connaught  from  the 
plain  on  the  west;  the  extended  line  of  Lough  Erne  in  like  manner 
drains  that  portion  of  the  central  plain  which  stretches  towards  the 
primitive  district  of  Donegal  and  the  high  lands  of  Tyrone  on  the 
north;  and  Lough  Neagh,  which  covers  an  area  of  98,255  acres, 
collects  the  waters  of  the  remainder  on  the  north-east.  The  other 
principal  lakes  of  Ireland  lie  within  the  basin  of  the  Shannon,  those  of 
most  consequence  being  merely  expansions  of  that  river.  The  water- 
power  afforded  by  the  different  rivers  and  natural  dams  of  Ireland  is 
greater  than  in  anv  equal  extent  of  accessible  country  in  Europe. 

CliwuUe, — ihe  climate  of  the  island,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the 
Atlantic,  is  more  moist  anct  lees  liable  to  severe  cold  than  that  of  the 
neighbouring  countries.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  London- 
derry is  49*  Fahr. ;  of  Dublin  and  the  central  parts  of  Ireland  a  little 
over  50* ;  and  on  the  south  coast  nearly  52°.  The  maximum  heat  at 
Londonderry  haa  reached  81*  Fahr.,  at  Dublin  81*50*,  at  Kilkenny  79*, 
at  limeriok  75*;  and  the  greatest  oold  observed  at  these  places 
respectively  is  expressed  by  21*,  14-50*,  29*,  and  28*  Fahr.  The 
county  of  Cork  is  remarkable  for  its  equable  temperature,  so  much 
80,  that  Gove  and  some  other  places  in  the  county  are  resorted  to  by 
oonsomptive  persons  in  winter.  The  average  annual  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  at  Cork  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  is,  accord- 
ing to  one  authority,  40*20  inches,  according  to  another  86*03  inches; 
at  Dublin  80*87  indues*;  at  Belfast  84*96  inches ;  and  at  Derry,  in  the 
northern  extremity,  81*12  inches.  Sir  R.  Kane  estimates  the  average 
annual  rain-fall  over  the  entire  surface  of  Ireland  at  36  inches.  Frosts 
are  rarely  severe  in  Ireland,  and  snow  does  not  He  so  long  as  in 
Bng^d;  neither  are  thunder-storms  of  such  frequent  occurrence  or 
of  so  formidable  a  character.  The  prevalent  winds  are  from  the  west 
and  south,  and  these  are  usually  aocompauied  by  a  mild  state  of  the 
atmoephereL  Easterly  winds  are  keen,  and  much  dreaded  by  invalids. 
The  cUef  characteristics  of  the  scenery  are  freshness  and  verdure, 
whence  Ireland  haa  been  poetically  styled  the  Emerald  Isle.  The 
sor&oe  ia  lees  rugged  than  that  of  Scotland,  and  more  varied  and 
iinHn^ft^'ng  than  tiu^t  of  England ;  it  is  however  generally  deficient 
in  timber. 

Area  and  Population, — Ireland  is  divided  into  4  provinces,  Lemster, 
Kniister,  Ulster,  and  Connaught;  and  into  32  counties.  Leinster 
contains  twelve  counties,  Mimster  six,  Ulster  nine,  and  Connaught 
five.  The  following  table  shews  the  population  of  each  county  and 
city  at  the  time  of  the  Census  in  the  years  1821,  1831,  1841,  and 
1851,  with  their  respective  areas  in  statute  acres.  The  large  decrease 
in  population  between  1841  and  1851  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
disastrous  fSamine  which  afiUcted  Ireland  in  1845-47,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop :  it  was  partly  owing  also 
to  emigration.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  emigration 
from  Ireland  during  the  ten  years  between  1841  and  1851  amounted 
to  1,289,183.  It  ia  deserving  of  notice  that  emigrants  who  have  gone 
to  the  United  States  and  have  succeeded  in  improving  their  circum- 
■tanoei^  have  sent  home  contributions  to  a  large  amount  to  enable 
their  relationa  and  friends  to  follow  them,  or  to  assist  them  in  their 
•tniggle  with  difficulties  at  home.  The  Colonial  Land  and  Emigra- 
tion Commissioners  say,  in  their  twelfth  '  Report^'  that "  The  contribu- 
tions so  made,  either  in  the  form  of  prepaid  passages  or  of  -money 
sent  home^  and  which  are  almost  exdusiyelj  provided  by  the  Irish, 


were  returned  to  us,  iw  in  1848,  upwards  of  460,000/. ;  iu  1819  upwards 
of  540,0002.;  in  1850  upwards  of  957,000^;  in  1851  upwards  of 
990,000^ ;  and  in  1852  upwards  of  1,404,0002."  The  oommissionen 
calculate  the  Irish  emigration  in  1851  at  257,872;  in  1852  at  224,830, 
and  they  add  that  "  as  this  emigration  has  varied  with  considerable 
regularity  according  to  the  variations  in  the  state  of  the  labouring 
classes,  we  trust  we  may  consider  the  decrease  as  Indicative  of  the 
decrease  of  destitution  among  those  classes."  The  returns  for  the  first 
four  months  of  1853  indicate  a  still  further  decrease  in  the  number  of 
persons  emigrating  from  Ireland.  The  spontaneous  emigration  from 
Ireland  is  chiefly  to  the  United  States  and  British  North  America. 


Provinces,  Countiea, 
and  Cities. 

Areaia 

Statute 
Acres. 

Population. 

1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

1851. 

Leinster : — 

Carlow  . 

231,842 

78,952 

81,988 

86,228 

68,059 

Dublin      .        .    . 

222,714 

150,011 

176,012 

140,047 

146,781 

Dublin  city . 

3,700 

185,881 

204,155 

232,726 

258,861 

Kildare     .        .    . 

418,436 

99,065 

108,424 

114,488 

95,688 

Kilkenny       .    .   , 

508,811 

158,716 

169,945 

183,849 

188,778 

Kilkenny  city      . 

921 

28,230 

28,741 

19,071 

19,973 

King's  County   .    . 

493,985 

181,088 

144,225 

146,857 

112,080 

Longford 

269,409 

107,570 

112,558 

115,491 

82,350 

Louth        .        .     . 

201,434 

101,011 

107,481 

111,979 

-     90,812 

Drogheda    . 

472 

18,118 

17,365 

16,261 

16,845 

Mcath        .         .     .• 

679,899 

159,183 

176,826 

183,828 

140,750 

Queen's  County 

424,854 

184,275 

145,851 

158,930 

111,628 

Westmeath     . 

453,468 

128,819 

136,872 

141,800 

111,409 

Wexford    .        .     . 

•    576,588 

170,806 

182,713 

202,033 

180,159 

Wicklow 

Total  of  Leinster  ; 
province     .     .j 

500,178 

110,767 

121,557 

126,143 

98,978 

4,876,211 

1,757,492 

1,009,713 

1,973,781 

1,672,601 

Munster : — 

' 

Clare         ,        .     . 

827,994 

208,089 

258,322 

286,394 

212.428 

Cork      . 

1,843,650 

629,786 

703,716 

773,398 

563,326 

Cork  city         .     . 

2.683 

100,658 

107,016 

.    80,720 

85,745 

1,186,126 

216,185 

263,126 

293,880 

238,239 

Limerick  .        .     . 

678,224 

218,432 

248,801 

281,638 

208,688 

Limerick  city 

2,618 

59,045 

66,554 

48,391 

53,448 

Tipperary .        .    . 

1,061,731 

340,896 

402,563 

435,553 

831,487 

Waterford    • . 

460,884 

127,842 

148,233 

172,971 

138,754 

Waterford  city    . 

ToUl  of  Munster  ) 
province     .    .  ) 

669 

28,679 

28,821 

28,216 

25,297 

8,064,579 

1,935,012 

2,227,152 

2,396,161 

1,857,412 

Ulster:  — 

Antrim  . 

743,881 

217,683 

268,085 

276,188 

251,381 

Belfast    .        .     . 

1,872 

45,177 

48,224 

75,308 

100,300 

CarrickfergttS 

16,700 

8,028 

8,706 

9,379 

8,520 

Armagh    .         •     . 

328,076 

197,427 

220,134 

232,893 

196,085 

Cavan    . 

477,360 

195,076 

227,933 

243,158 

174.071 

Donegal    .        .     . 

1,193,443 

248,270 

289,149 

296,448 

255,160 

Down    . 

611,919 

325,410 

852,012 

361,446 

320,817 

Fermanagh        ,    , 

457,195 

130,097. 

149,763 

156,481 

116,007 

Londonderry . 

518,595 

193,869 

222,012 

222,174 

191,808 

Monaghan          .     . 

819,757 

174,697 

105,536 

200,442 

141,813 

Tyrone  . 

Total    of    UUtcrl 
province    .    .  j 

806,640 

261,865 

304,468 

812,956 

255,734 

5,476,488 

1,998,494 

2,286,622 

2,386,373 

2,011,756 

Connaught : — 

Galway     .        ,     . 

1,565,726 

309,599 

881,564 

422,923 

298,136 

Qalway  town 

628 

27,775 

83,120 

17,275 

23.695 

Leitrim     .       .     . 

392,363 

124,785 

141,524 

155,297 

111,841 

Mayo     . 

1,363,882 

293,112 

366,328 

388,887 

274.612 

Roscommop       .    . 

607,691 

208,729 

249,613 

253,591 

173,417 

Sllgo     • 

Total     of     Con-  ) 
naught  province  / 

Total  of  Ireland     . 

461,753 

146,229 

171,765 

180,886 

128,510 

4,392,043 

1,110,229 

1,843,014 

i;418,859 

1,010,211 
6,551,070 

20,808,271 

6,801,827 

7,767,401 

8,175,124 

Agriadturej  Botany,  Zoology,  dEre. — The  extent  of  land  under  cropa 
in  the  years  1850-1853,  with  the  nature  of  the  produce,  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table : — 


Crops. 

1860.     * 

1851. 

1852. 

1858. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acre4.     1 

Wlieat 

OaU         .... 
Barley,      Bere,       Rye,  \ 
Beans,  and  Peas  .    .  j 
Poutoes.     . 
Turnips  .         .         •     . 
Other  Green  Crops 
Flax    ...        . 
Meadow  and  Clover 

604,867 
2,142,696 

402,093 

875,357 

847,331 

94,884 

91,040 

1,200,124 

504,248 
2,189,776 

405,878 

868,501 
883.548 
100,266 
140,536 
1,266,699 

853,566 
2,283,449 

839,591 

876,532 
356,790 
121,565 
137,008 
1,270,713 

827,254 
2,150,674 

849,017 

897.774 
399,386 
120,561 
174,428 
1,270,309  1 

Total    . 

6,768,292 

6,868,961 

5,789,214 

3,695,347  | 
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The  pioduoe  of  com,  beaiu,  and  p«a8,  reduced  to  tons  of  2240  Ibe. 
^aob,  WM  2,182,514  tons  in  1849;  2,118,827  tons  in  1850;  and 
2,165,854  tons  in  1851.  The  quantity  of  potatoes  grown  in  1851 
Amounted  to  85,528,175  barrels  of  20  stones  each,  or  4,441,022  tons. 

The  number  of  eaoh  description  of  live  stock  on  570,888  holdings 
(of  which  29,057  holdings  exceeded  100  acres)  in  Ireland  in  the  year 
1851,  stood  as  follows  :— Horses  and  mules,  548,812 ;  asses,  130,981 ; 
cattle,  2,967,451 ;  sheep,  2,122,128 ;  pigs,  1,084,857 ;  goats,  285,818; 
poultry,  7,470,694.  The  estimated  value  of  the  live  stock  throughout 
Ireland  in  1841  was  21,105,808^.;  in  1847  It  was  24,820,547^.;  in 
1850  it  was  26,951,957/. ;  in  1851  it  was  27,787,898/. 

In  1861  there  were  17,175  deer  in  Ireland,  namelv  :— in  Leinster, 
4857;  Monster,  7008 ;  Ulster,  8380;  and  in  Connaught,  1930. 

The  Commissioners  employed  in  procuring  the  *  Returns  of  the 
Census'  of  Ireland  in  1851,  in  their  report  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
congratulate  his  Excellency  on  '^  the  evidence  which "  the  "  tables 
afford  of  the  steadily  increasing  amount  of  farm  stock,  and  the 
generally  improyed  condition  of  agriculture  in  Ireland." 

The  Flora  of  Ireland  contains  some  rare  varieties;  the  Arhuttu 
unedo  flourishes  along  the  lakes  of  Killaruey ;  new  varieties  of  saxi- 
frage and  ferns  have  been  discovered  on  the  Kerry  Mountains ;  scarce 
alpine  plants  are  found  in  Connemara,  Benbulben  Mountain  in  Sligo, 
and  in  Uie  county  of  Antrim ;  and  many  new  or  rare  species  of  Algce 
have  been  met  with  on  various  parts  of  the  coast. 

The  «lk  or  moose  deer  formerly  had  its  habitat  in  Ireland,  where  its 
bones  have  been  found  in  several  places.  Wolves  were  once  numer- 
ous, and  the  Irish  wolf-dog,  a  race  now  all  but  extinct,  was  kept  for 
hunting  them.  Venomous  animals  are  unknown.  The  surrounding 
seas  abound  with  round,  flat,  and  shell-fish;  the  sun-fish  frequents 
the  western  coast,  which  is  occasionally  visited  also  by  whales. 
[Qalwat  County.]  Seals  are  met  with  about  the  exposed  head- 
lands. 

QovemmetU,  Revenue,  Ac, — ^The  executive  government  is  administered 
by  a  viceroy,  whose  oflicial  title  is  Lord-Lieutenant-Qcneral  and 
General  Oovemor  of  Ireland.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  is  assisted  by  a 
privy  council,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  b^  a  chief  secreUry,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Ireland  is  represented  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  by  4  spiritual  and  28  tempond  peers,  and  105 
commoners,  namely,  64  for  the  32  counties,  2  for  Dublin  University, 
12  for  the  cities  aud  towns  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford, 
Belfast^  and  Qalway,  and  27  for  the  boroughs.  The  number  of  electors 
on  the  register  for  1852-53  was  179,488,  being  149,854  for  the  counties, 
and  29,634  for  the  boroughs.  The  militia  of  Ireland  comprises,  when 
embodied,  88  regiments,  namely :  6  of  10  companies  each ;  1  of  9  com- 
panies; 14  of  8  companies  each ;  15  of  6  companies  each ;  and  2  of  7  com- 
panies each.  The  constabulary  force  coi^ists  of  12,346  men,  including 
620  officers,  and  cost  572,5412.  in  1852,  of  which  29,0072.  was  charged 
on  the  counties,  cities,  and  towns  of  Ireland,  the  rest  being  charged 
on  the  consolidated  fund.  The  judicial  establishment  consists  of  the 
lord-chancellor,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  four  judges  each  in  the  Courts 
of  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  those  of  the 
Exchequer  being  styled  Barons,  a  Bankrupt  Court  with  two  judges, 
two  commissioners  of  the  Insolvents'  Court,  and  the  judges  of  the 
Prerogative  Court  and  the  Admiralty.  The  superior  courts  are  held 
in  Dublin.  For  the  assizes  there  are  six  circuits,  in  which  two  of  the 
judges' try  causes  twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  summer.  There  are  595 
petty  sessions  courts  in  Ireland.  There  are  84  county  prisons,  10  city 
or  town  prisons,  and  114  bridewells :  of  the  county  prisons  27  have 
treadmills.  In  the  year  1852  the  number  of  summary  convictions 
for  petty  offences  was  59,215  ;  for  drunkenness  19,504  ;  the  number 
of  cases  at  assizes  and  quarter-sessions  was  17,678 ;  the  number  of 
convictions  was  10,454;  of  these  the  sentences  for  6  months' 
imprisonment  and  under  amounted  to  6446  ;  the  capital  sentences  to 
22 ;  the  number  of  executions  was  6.  The  number  of  male  convicts 
in  custody  on  January  Ist  1853  was : — In  depdts,  8567 ;  in  jails  477 : 
total  4044.  Of  female  convicts  there  were  187  in  custody.  The 
number  of  paupers  receiving  relief  at  the  Union  Workhouses  in  1852 
was,  in-door,  504,864,  out-door,  14,911  :  total  519,775.  The  total 
expense  of  the  Poor-Law  establishment  for  1852  was  883,2672. ;  for 
the  year  ending  September  29th  1853,  the  total  expenditure  was 
814,0002.  The  total  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  on  October 
15th  1851  was  145,743;  on  October  16th  1852  it  was  115,810;  on 
October  15th  1853  it  had  fallen  to  82,846.  From  1848  to  1851 
there  were  sent  to  the  Australian  ooluuies  4385  orphan  girls  from 
workhouses  in  Ireland,  the  government  granting  a  froe  passage,  and 
the  boards  of  guardians  in  each  case  defraying  the  cost  of  outfit  and 
conveyance  to  the  port  of  embarkation.  In  tha  year  ending  March 
1853,  the  total  number  of  emigrants  sent  out  or  assisted  to  emigrate 
i>y  boards  of  guardians  was  3825,  from  98  unions,  of  whom  495  were 
males  of  15  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  2218  females,  with  1115 
children  under  15  years  of  age  dependent  on  them. 

By  an  Act  passed  in  1849  (12  and  13  Vict.  cap.  77),  a  Commission 
for  the  Sale  of  Incumbered  Estates  was  appointed,  the  operations  of 
which  have  been  considered  on  all  hands  to  be  highly  beneficial,  and 
to  give  promise  of  much  improvement  in  the  so<uisl  condition  of  the 
Irish  people.  Lai|pe  estates  have  thus  been  transferred  from  bankrupt 
proprietors,  groanmg  under  the  weight  of  irredeemable  mortgages  and 
without  capital  to  employ  labour,  to  the  hands  of  competent  and 


improving  landlords,  of  whom  a  large  proportioii  are  i^ful  cohi- 
yatois  flrom  England  and  Scotland.  From  the  opening  of  the  ooott 
in  October  1849  to  October  21st  1858,  the  number  of  lots  sold  b; 
the  Commissioners  was  5809;  the  gross  amount  rsaltsed  «ts 
10,480,4681.,  of  which  7,578,4881  had  been  applied  in  liquidation  of 
claims  upon  the  estates  sold.  About  1,691,702  aorsa,  the  net  rental 
of  which  is  estimated  at  685,7332.,  have  thus  been  dj^ioeed  of  to  new 
owners. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  Ireland  for  the  year  1852,  exclusive  pf  the 
receipts  from  the  Crown  lands,  amounted  to  8,816,857(.  4«.  6<f.;  the 
expenditure,  so  fsr  as  paid  from  the  Irish  exchequer,  was  8,576,802^ 
5s.  lOd  The  gross  amount  received  for  Customs  duties  in  1852 
was  2,080,4692.;  for  Excise,  1,682,8022.  18a  2<i  The  gross  income 
from  the  Irish  Poet-office  in  1852  was  200,2622. ;  the  ooet  of  manage- 
ment was  192,6671  The  number  of  letters  which  passed  through  the 
post-office  in  one  week  in  November  1839  was  179,981 ;  the  number 
in  one  vreek  in  November  1858  was  772,215.  The  number  of  poet- 
office  orders  issued  at  the  post-offices  Uiroughout  Ireland  in  1852 
was  893,879,  representing  an  amount  of  656,1112.;  the  number  paid 
during  the  same  period  was  526,283,  amounting  in  value  to  780,4902. 
There  are  108  newspapers  published  in  Ireland,  of  which  27  appear  in 
Dublin.  Of  the  whole  number  8  are  published  daily  (in  Dublin);  12 
three  times  a  week;  21  twice  a  we^;  4  monthly;  1  oocasionaily ; 
and  the  rest  once  a  week.  The  number  of  newspaper  stamps  issued 
in  1862  was  8,509,987.    - 

Rdigiwi  and  JSdu^atiofL — Ireland  is  divided  into  two  ecclesiasticsl 
provinces,  the  northern  provinoe  having  the  Arohbishop  of  Armagh, 
Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  all  Ireland,  as  its  president,  and  the 
southern  province  having  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Primate  of 
Ireland  as  its  metropolitan.  The  income  of  the  two  archbishop.%  and 
of  their  ten  sufihigan  bishops,  amounts  to  67,5392L  The  number  of 
the  dei^y  is  about  2000.  The  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  the  four  archbiahops  of  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and 
Tuam,  and  25  bishops.  The  number  of  parochial  clergy  is  upwards 
of  2000.  Of  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Indepiendeot 
churches  and  ministers  there  are  upwards  of  800.  The  University  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  comprises  a  provost,  7  senior  fellows,  28 
junior  fellows,  and  70  scholars.  The  library  inclodei  about  106,000 
printed  volumes,  aud  1500  manuscripts ;  there  is  also  a  WeU-stocked 
botanic  garden  and  a  museum.  The  income  of  the  college  amoaots 
to  about  64,0002.  a  year,  about  half  Of  which  Is  receiv^  from  the 
students  and  graduates.  The  number  of  students  it  about  1500. 
The  Queen's  Colleges,  opened  for  students  in  October,  1849,  had  st 
the  close  of  the  session  in  June  1858  the  following  number  of  Students : 
—Belfast,  182;  Cork,  126;  Qalway,  124.  At  Maynooth  College,  for 
the  education  of  Roman  Catholics  for  the  priesthood,  there  were  516 
students  in  December  1851.  The  College  at  St  Colamba,  at  White- 
church,  Rathfamham,  near  Dublin,  is  a  classical  preparatory  school, 
under  the  management  of  members  of  the  Established  Church.  la 
1849  there  were  in  Ireland  7  Royal  Endowed  sohools  attended  by 
289  boys,  aud  8  Private  Endowed  schools  attended  by  51  boya  In 
September  1852  there  were  4875  National  schools  ui  operation,  with 
an  attendance  of  540,810  scholars,  about  six-sevenths  of  whom  wefB 
Roman  Catholics.  The  ntunber  of  teachers  trained  during  1852  was 
802,  of  whom  240  were  Roman  Catholics.  Nine  district  Model  schools, 
138  Workhouse  schools,  a  Model  fbrm  (at  Qlasnevin,  near  Dublin),  and 
25  Model  Agricultural  schools,  have  been  established  by  the  National 
Board.  In  December  1852  there  were  28  Workhouse  Agrioultund 
schools,  with  2355  pupila  Tho  Church  Education  Society  had  1858 
schools  in  the  year  1852,  with  105,887  pupils,  of  whom  61,680  were 
of  the  Established  Church,  15,674  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  28,083 
Roman  Catholics. 

Shipping. — The  number  of  sailing^-yessels  registered  as  belonging  to 
the  various  ports  of  Ireland  on  December  81st  1858  was : — Under 
50  tons  1087,  tonnage  29,721 ;  above  50  tons  1061,  tonnage  199,419. 
The  number  of  steam- vesseLi  was  : — Under  50  tons  17,  tonnage  554; 
above  50  tons  104,  tonnage  29,670.  In  the  coasting  and  cross-chinnel 
trade  during  1858  the  number  of  sailing-vessehi  inwards  was  18,101, 
tonnage  1,417,465;  outwards  8570,  tonnage  648,195  :  of  steam-vesads 
4860  of  1,484,127  tons  entered,  and  4692  of  1,459,410  tons  cleared. 
In  the  colonial  and  foreign  tittde  there  entered  1159  British  vessels  of 
234,892  tons,  and  1195  foreign  vessels  of  237,499  ton^  and  2  British 
steam-vessels  of  704  tons ;  and  there  cleared  589  British  vessels  of 
144,204  tons,  1014' foreign  vessela  of  219,105  tons,  and  2  British 
steam-vessels  of  166  tons. 

Savingi  Banke. —  The  number  of  savings  banks  in  Irelsnd  on 
November  20th  1852  was  51 ;  the  number  of  accounts  remaining 
open  at  that  date  was  52,184 ;  and  the  total  amount  owing  to 
depositors  was  1,449,2972.  16«.  Id, 
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•es-port^  and  m&rket-town,  in  the  parish  of  Irrme,  is  eltuftfced  oa  a 
rising  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Irvine,  in  66"  88'  If.  lai, 
i"*  40'  W.  loBg,,  10  miles  N^.  from  Ayr,  68  miles  S,W.  by  W.  from 
^iuburgb,  and  29i  miles  S»W.  from  Glasgow  by  the  Glasgow  and 
South- Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  burgh 
14  18dl  was  75S4.  Jt  is  governed  by  a  provost  and  16  coundllors, 
aodj  coigoinUy  with  Ayr,  Campbeltovm,  Inverary,  and  Oban,  returns 
ona  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament* 

The  town  ooosists  ohiefly  of  oni^  broad  street,  which  oonunimicates 
with  a  southern  suburb  by  means  of  a  stone  bridge  of  four  srohes, 
rebuilt  in  the  year  1826.  It  is  well  paved  and  drained,  and  lighted 
vith  gas.  The  principal  publio  buildings  are  the  ohurch  and  the 
tuwn-house.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  two  chapeU  for 
United  Presbyterians,  and  one  each  for  the  Free  ohurch,  the  Baptists, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  harbour  has  from  9  to  11  feet  of 
water  on  the  bar  at  spring-tides,  though  during  violent  gales  from  the 
south  it  rises  to  16  feet  In  1858  there  were  118  vessels  belonging 
to  the  port,  of  18,908  aggregate  tonnage.  During  1858  there  entered 
the  port  in  the  ooftsting  trade  175  sailing-Yessels  of  9242  tons,  and  154 
steam-vessele  of  85,230  tons;  and  cleared  365f  sailiug-vessels  of 
230,382  tons,  and  239  steam-vessels  of  48,501  tons.  In  the  colonial 
sud  foreign  trade  there  entered  37  yesgels  of  10,000  tons,  and  cleared 
822  vessels  of  86,507  tons.  The  amount  df  Customs  duties  received 
at  the  port  during  1850  was  668Z.  lis,  %d ;  in  1851  the  amount  was 
S95J.  U  4(2.  Ship-building  and  its  attendant  trades  are  carried  on. 
Coal  is  the  principal  export  ■  lilany  females  are  employed  in  muslin- 
sewing.  Young  trees  are  largely  grown  and  exported ;  oats,  butter, 
hides,  limestone,  timber,  kc,  are  imported.  The  town  is  during  the 
summer  months  frequented  for  sea-bathing.  Besides  the  academy, 
(which  was  inoorporated  by  charter  in  1816,  has  an  ineome  from 
endowment  of  901^  a  year,  and  had  upwards  of  800  scholars  in  1853), 
the  town  poeMoes  several  other  schools,  a  savings  bank,  a  news-room, 
end  a  sohscriptlon  library.  An  extensive  common,  called  the  Qoli- 
Fields,  and  a  town-moor  belong  to  the  burgh. 

IS'CHIA,  the  ancient  ^naria,  an  island  situated  at  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  smaller  island  of  Procida  lying 
hetwe^  it  and  the  promontoiy  of  Misenum  on  the  mainland. 
Procida  (Prochyta),  according  to  an  old  tradition,  was  rent  from 
lachia  by  an  earthquake.  The  island  is  mountainous  and  of  volcanic 
origin ;  the  highest  summit,  called  Mount  Epomeo,  which  is  an  extinct 
volcano,  rises  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has  near  its  summit 
distinct  traoes  of  two  very  large  craters,  and  numerous  cones  on  its 
sides.  The  volsanio  district  of  Naples  is  eonsidered  to  comprise  not 
only  Vesuvius,  with  Pozzuoli  and  Oumae,  but  also  the  islands  of 
Procida  and  Ischia.  The  last  eruption  of  the  Epomeo  was  in  1301, 
when  a  broad  stream  of  lava  ran  oyer  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island,  nearly  two  miles,  as  far  as  the  sea.  Strabo  culls  this  island  by 
the  name  of  PithecussB,  which  is  not,  as  Pliny  observes,  derived  from 
rAhiKof  (an  ape),  but  from  t16os  (an  earthen  vessel).  This  name  and 
the  other  ancient  names  of  the  island  have  been  traced  by  some  to 
PhcBtticisn,  or  Syriao  words,  expressive  of  the  volcanic  action  to 
which  it  was  subject  in  early  times.  The  modem  name  is  a  corruption 
of  Iscla^  under  which  designation  it  is  spoken  of  in  ecclesiastical 
records  of  the  8th  oentury.  The  clay  of  the  island,  it  seems,  has 
heen  used  for  earthenware  from  the  remotest  time.  The  island  was 
settled  by  Greeks  of  Chalcis  and  Eretria.  There  were  numerous 
traditioos  of  volcanic  action  having  taken-  place  in  this  island ;  and 
Timaus  mentions  a  violent  eruption  of  Epomeo  a  little  before  his 
time.  The  soil  of  Ischia  is  very  fertile,  and  produoes  com,  abundance 
of  wines,  and  all  sorts  of  frait  The  hills  are  covered  with  chestnut- 
trees.  The  island  is  about  20  miles  in  circuit,  and  contains  25,000 
inhabitants.  Ischia  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Naples ;  it  contains 
four  small  towns  or  villages :  Ischia,  which  is  a  bishop's  see  and  has 
a  castle,  is  situated  on  the  north-east  coast,  and  has  about  5500 
inhabitants.  Foria,  which  is  the  most  commercial  place  on  the 
island,  is  situated  on  the  western  coast,  and  has  a  harbour  and  6000 
inhabitants.  Caaamieciola,  the  neighbourhood  of  which  contains 
excellent  clay,  of  which  a  great  quantity  of  pottery  is  made  and  sent 
to  Naples,  stands  on  high  ground  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Foria, 
and  has  8800  inhabitauta  The  most  famous  springs  in  the  island 
are  situated  around  Casamicoiol&  Lacco,  a  pretty  villege,  is  situated 
on  a  cove  in  the  shore  below  Casamicciola,  and  has  about  1600 
iohabitaats  mostly  engaged  in  the  tunny  fishery.  The  island  abounds 
with  warm  springs,  which  are  much  frequented  by  invalids  from 
NaplesL  Iscbja  is  altogether  one  of  the  finest  islands  near  the  ooast 
of  Italy.  The  Latin  poets  sometimes  call  the  island  /nartmd  (De 
Quintis, /sarHR^  Naples,  1726;  Sorope,  Oi»  th*  Volcanic  JDistriei  of 
Jffaples,  in  <Q«ol.  Trans.;'  Blewitt»  South  lialff ;  Stmbo,  Casaub., 
p.  248 ;  Pliny,  '  Nat  Hist,'  iL  88,  ill  6.) 

ISCHIL.    [Eks.] 

ISEGHEM.    FFiJJmBM,  WWF.] 

ISSK,  or  ISAh,  a  feeder  of  the  Danube,  rises  in  the  Tyrol  to  the 
ooiih-west  of  Innsbruck,  near  11^  £.  long.  It  runs  at  first  for  a  few 
ntiles  eastward  akmg  the  northern  base  of  the  Solatein  Mountain, 
'Which  separates  it  firom  the  Inn  %nd  enters  Bavaria  near  the  village 
IfittsDwaldy  whenoe  it  runs  wiUi  rapid  course  in  a  north-north-east 
diieotioa  down  to  Mtbiioh,  nowving  in  the  interval  the  outfaU  of 
Mvend  alpine  lakes.    From  Kilnioh  the  Isar  gradually  bends  to  the 


east  of  north-east,  passing  Laadsohut  and  Landau,  and  enters  the 
Danube  on  the  right  bank  at  a  short  distance  below  the  village  of 
Deggendorf,  and  near  18'  E.  long.  The  whole  length  of  the  river  is 
about  170  miles.  The  stream  is  too  impetuous  to  be  navigable ;  but 
large  rafts  are  floated  down  it  Its  principal  feeder,  the  AmiMr, 
joins  it  on  the  left  bank  between  Landschut  and  Miiniofa,  and  brings 
into  it  the  surplus  waten  of  the  Wurm-see,  the  Ammer-see,  and  a  few 
other  small  mountain  lakes.  There  are  numerous  islets  in  the  lower 
course  of  the  Isar :  particles  of  gold  have  been  found  in  its  sands. 

There  is  another  Iter  in  Bohemia  which  carries  down  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  drainage  of  the  southern  slope  of  the  Biesen- 
gebirge  into  the  Elbe  near  Brandeis,  a  few  miles  north-east  of  Prag. 
Turnau  and  Jung-Bunzlau  are  on  its  banks.  This  river  also  rolls  down 
particles  of  gold,  and  mauy  chalcedonies  are  found  in  its  bed. 

ISERE,  a  department  in  the  east  of  France,  is  bounded  E.  and 
N.  by  Savoy  and  the  department  of  Ain,  S.E.  and  S.  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Hautes-Alpes,  S.W.  and  VV.  by  those  of  Dr6me  and  Rhdne. 
It  lies  between  44"  42'  and  46°  52'  N.  lat,  4"  42'  and  6'  20'  E.  long. ; 
its  length  from  north-west  to  south-cast  is  94  miles;  the  average 
width  is  about  41  miles.  The  area  is  3201 1  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1846  was  598,492 ;  at  the  census  of  1851  it  amounted 
to  603,497,  which  gives  188-528  to  the  square  mUe,  or  13-944  above 
the  average  per  square  mile  for  all  France. 

The  department  is  formed  out  of  a  portion  of  the  old  province  ot 
Dauphin^,  and  named  from  its  principal  river  the  Is^re.  The  surface 
presents  lofty  mountains,  which  are  branches  of  the  Alps,  peaks 
covered  with  snow  that  never  melts,  glaciers,  dark  pine  forests, 
numberless  steep,  narrow,  and  abrupt  gorges,  torrents,  waterfalls,  and 
extensive  plains  towards  the  north  and  in  the  centre,  the  whole 
forming  perhaps  the  most  varied  and  picturesque  scenery  in  France, 
ranging  between  the  extremes  of  the  bleakest  barrenness  and  the  most 
smiling  and  luxuriant  fertility.  The  cols  of  Saix  and  Sept-Laux,  and 
the  peaks  of  Qranier  and  Belledonne,  rise  respectively  to  the  height 
of  10,968,  9742,  9840,  and  9781  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
mountains  abound  in  grottoes  of  great  extent  and  rich  in  stalactitic 
concretions.  Lakes  are  numerous,  but  smalL  There  are  no  navi- 
gable canals ;  but  canals  and  rills  of  irrigation  are  employed  very 
extensively  in  most  of  the  valleys  and  plains.  The  plam  of  EchiroUes 
near  Qrenoble  presents  the  most  complete  system  of  irrigation  in  the 
department  Every  spot  capable  of  cultivation  is  carefully  tilled ; 
the  mountain  sides  are  shaped  into  terraces,  which  are  formed  with 
carried  earth,  supported  by  walls  of  dry-stones ;  and  crops  are  grown 
at  Uie  height  of  2700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valleys. 

The  an*ondissement  of  Qrenoble  contains  no  plains ;  the  tillage  is 
confined  to  the  valleys  and  mountain  slopes.  The  valley  of  Gr^si- 
vaudun,  remarkable  for  its  extraordinary  fertility  and  high  cultiva- 
tion, is  watered  in  its  whole  length  by  the  Is^re,  and  extends  from 
the  point  where  that  river  enters  France  to  its  junction  with  the 
Drac  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grenoble,  a  length  of  29  miles,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  3  miles.  It  is  inclosed  in  its  whole  extent  by 
two  chains  of  mountains  of  great  and  varied  beauty,  the  lower  slopes 
of  which  are  converted  into  corn-fields,  meadows,  orchards,  and 
mulberry  plantations ;  the  central  parts  are  covered  with  forests  of 
oak,  chestnut,  and  pine,  or  clothed  with  pasture,  while  the  summits 
and  crests  are  crowned  with  snow  or  with  naked  rocks.  In  this 
valley  the  walnut^  mulberry,  and  vine  'flourish.  Wheat,  barley, 
maize,  hemp  (which  frequently  grows  15  feet  long),  clover,  &c.  are 
produced  in  great  abundance.  The  whole  of  the  valley  is  cultivated 
like  a  garden,  and  manui-e  and  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation 
excite  the  naturally  fertile  soil  to  extraordinary  productiveness. 
Rye  and  oats  are  the  chief  crops  in  the  mountaiu  districts.  Oxen 
are  employed  in  farm- work.  Numerous  flocks  from  this  and  the 
neighbouring  departments  graze  upon  the  mountain  pastures  during 
the  summer.  The  arrondissement  of  St-Maroellin  presents  towards 
the  north  a  vast  plain,  known  under  the  names  of  Bi^vre  and  C6te- 
St-Andrd,  consisting  of  a  dry  gravelly  soil,  which  is  tolerably  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  The  centre  of  this  arrondissement  is  hilly,  and 
contains  some  good  wheat  land.  Another  part  of  the  arrondissement 
is  the  valley  of  Tullins,  a  prolongation  of  that  of  Gr^sivaudun,  to 
which  it  yields  neither  in  beauty  nor  fertility.  T'he  southern  part  of 
the  arrondissement  of  La-Tour-du-Pin,  known  as  the  Torres  Froides 
(cold  lands),  consists  of  high  ridges  divided  by  narrow  vales,  while 
the  northern  part'  consists  of  hills  of  moderate  height^  intersected 
by  moist  and  marshy  plains.  In  this  part  are  the  lakes  of  Paladm 
and  Lemps,  and  the  extensive  morasses  of  Boui^oin.  The  arrondisse- 
ment of  Vienne  presents  in  its  northern  part  a  vast  dry  sandy  plain, 
on  which  lye  is  the  chief  crop;  in  the  central  parts  it  is  covered 
with  hills,  the  lower  slopes  of  which  are  well  cultivated  and  very 
productive,  while  their  summits  are  covered  with  wood ;  to  the  south 
this  arrondissement  comprises  the  extremely  fertile  plain  of  Valour, 
which  yields,  com,  vrine,  oil,  and  siik.  The  slopes  that  screen  the 
valley  of  the  Rhdne  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yienne  produce  some 
of  the  finest  Rhdne  wines. 

The  ladre  rises  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Graian  Alps  in  the 
Tarentaise  district  of  Savoy,  flows  in  a  general  westerly  direction  to 
Moutiers,  whence  its  courae  is  north-west  for  a  few  miles,  then 
south-west  to  its  junction  with  the  Arc  and  as  far  as  Ifontmeillan, 
where  it  becomes  navigable,  and  soon  after  enters  Franca    Here  itt 
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course  is  nearly  Bouth  to  Ordnoble,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Drao 
from  the  left  bank:  below  this  point  it  makes  another  bend  first  to 
north-west)  then  to  south-west,  passing  St-Marcellin,  below  which  town 
it  enters  the  department  of  Drdme,  and  falls  into  the  Rhdne  a  few 
miles  above  Valence  after  a  course  of  180  miles,  87  miles  of  which 
are  navigable.  This  river,  which  is  subject  to  disastrous  floods,  is  of 
.  moderate  width,  but  very  deep ;  its  waters  are  always  of  a  blackish 
tint,  owing  to  the  d^ris  which  it  receives  from  the  slate-quarries  of 
the  Tarentaise.  Of  the  other  streams,  which  are  very  numerous,  the 
most  important  are  the  Drac  [Alpes,  Hautjbs]  :  the  Bomanehe, 
which  drains  the  valley  of  L'Oysans  and  the  south-east  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  joins  the  Drac  on  the  right  bank,  a  few  miles  south  of 
Qrenoble :  the  Bourbre,  which  rises  south  of  Yirieu,  and  flowing  past 
La-Tour<Lu-Pin  and  Bourgoin  enters  the  Rhdne  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  department:  the  OuierSf  which  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Quiers-Vif  and  the  Guiers-Mort  (two  streams  that  run 
down  from  the  mountains  of  the  Qrande-Chartreuse),  and  flows  along 
the  frontier  of  Savoy  from  Les-£chelles  to  its  junction  with  the 
Rhdne,  a  few  miles  south  of  Belley.  The  waters  of  the  Romanche, 
the  Bourbre,  and  most  of  the  other  streams  are  turned  to  advantage 
in  irrigating  the  land  and  in  driving  machinery.  The  RndNE  forms 
the  northern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  department,  and  is 
navigable.  Salt  and  othei*  articles  are  conveyed  in  baizes  from  the 
Rhdne  up  the  Is^re ;  the  transports  down  the  latter  are  iron,  hemp, 
linen,  woollen-cloth,  timber,  &c.  Many  of  the  mountain  streams  of 
the  department  form  beautiful  cascades. 

The  department  is  crossed  by  7  imperial  and  17  departmental  roads : 
the  Lyon-Aviguon  railroad,  now  in  course  of  construction,  runs  along 
the  west  of  the  department  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  sending 
off  a  braneh  to  Qrenoble,  which  lies  on  the  electro-telegraphic  route 
from  Paris  to  Turin  and  French  Africa. 

The  department  contains  2,048,716  acres,  of  which  781,887  acres 
are  imder  tillage ;  164,857  ai*e  pasture  land ;  68,446  are  under  vine 
culture ;  499,695  are  covered  with  woods  and  forests ;  20,009  are 
occupied  as  gardens,  orchards,  nurseries,  and  plantations  of  different 
sorts;  and  38,276  acres  are  covered  with  rivers,  lakes,  canals,  &a 
The  rest  of  the  surface,  amounting  to  about  500,000  acres,  consists  of 
irreclaimable  rocks  and  mountains.  The  products  are  of  the  most 
varied  description — wheat,  rye,  barley,  maize,  buckwheat,  peas  and 
beans,  potatoiss,  fruits  of  all  kinds,  walnuts,  mulberries,  almonds, 
medicixial  plants,  hemp,  &c  Vines  are  mostly  grown  in  the  fertile 
valleys,  trained  either  to  greenwood  supports  of  maple  or  cheny-tree^ 
or  to  tall  dry  poles  of  chestnut-wood ;  vines  thus  grown  are  called 
high  vines  (hautins).  But  on  the  hill  slofies,  in  favourable  situations 
and  in  the  Rhdne  district  in  the  arrondissement  of  Vienne,  the  low 
vines,  as  they  are  called  when  imsupported,  produce  a  stronger 
better-keeping  wine,  and  more  fitted  for  transport'  The  produce  of 
wine  in  ordinary  y^ars  is  5,824,000  gallons,  the  best  of  which  is 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhdne.  Horses,  asses,  and 
cows  are  numerous,  but  small ;  mules  of  laiige  size  are  reared  in  the 
mountains ;  sheep-are  bred  in  great  numbers,  and  yield  a  fine  silky 
wool;  pigs,  goats,  and  poultry  are  plentiful.  The  rivers  and  lakes 
abound  in  fii^.  The  art  of  pisciculture,  or  the  rearing  of  fish  from 
deposits  of  spawn  in  the  rivers,  is  extensively  practised  in  the  depart- 
ment Qame  is  abundant ;  among  the  wild  animals  are  the  boar,  wolf, 
chamois,  ibex,  porcupine,  weasel,  red  and  gray  partridge,  &c.  The 
mulberry  grounds  are  extensive ;  the  number  of  trees  exceeds  a  million. 

The  climate  is  healthy;  cold  in  winter,  veiy  hot  in  the  valleys  and 
plains  in  summer.  The  prevailing  winds  are  frt>m  the  norUi  and 
north-west;  about  85  days  in  the  y^r  are  rainy;  hail-storms  are 
sometimes  very  destructive. 

In  mineral  wealth  the  department  is  very  rich.  Iron,  lead,  copper, 
and  coal  mines  are  worked ;  gold  and  silver  mines  have  been  worked, 
but  are  now  abandoned.  In  the  year  1837  a  vein  of  platina  was 
discovered  in  the,. valley ^of  the  Drac  Marble,  granite,  porphyry, 
gypsum,  and  slate  are  quarripd.  Antimony,  zinc,  cobalt,  rock-crystal, 
vitriol,  and  sulphur  are  found.  ' 

'.  The  industrial  products  consist  of  sailcloth,  table  and  household 
^Inen,  gloves,  soldiers'  uniforms,  calicoes,  pviifted  cottons,  oil,  turpen- 
tine, liqueurs, , and  mineral  acids.  .There  are  irqp,- copper,  and  lead 
foundries)  ste^- works,  zinc, and  .copper  rolling  factories,  marble-woi^JB, 
f»w-jnill8,'paper  and  vellum  wo^k^  •  naUeries;  dye4iouses,  ^Itoirworks, 
cotton-yarn'  znanufactbries,  and^establis^^entsfoc  the  rearing  of; silk- 
■  jvoi-ms  imd  the  reeling.of  silk. ,  Large^quai)ti,ties  of  charcoal  are  buirnt 
jn  thefforests  roimd»the^Qrand,e:Cha!i^  .:  The  numjber  of  wind-, 
imd  .'water-mills ;  is  1367 ;  •  of j  forges  ^  and .  snieltiqg  l  furnaces,  iron-  and 
steel^or]^s,^lI,9 ;  of  factories  and|Work8hpp3;of.d.iffere|it  kinds,  969. 

The  department /is\ divided  into  four,  arrondis^me^ts,'  which,  with 
their  subdiviaioxis  and  popiilation,  are  as  follows : —   •  '  '  ^ 


1  ArrondiMementB.' 

'Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Grenoble  .''  '.'       V 

3.  L«.TQiyr^a.Pin ,  .    . 
S.  8t..Marcellin     .'  "  . 

4.  Vienne     •     .        .     . 

'^    20  ^ 

*  212  ' 

.    122  ; 

•  •  84    •  . 

220,192  '    , 
«       186,593.' 
87,198 
•   •'•  159,514 

ToUd          .     '  . 

-     45     • 

552 

'     603,407     • 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement  and  of  the  whole  department  the 
capital  is  Q&enoblb.  Of  the  other  towns  we  notice  the  following, 
giving  the  population  of  the  commune  with  each  : — Allevard  standi 
in  a  high  valley  N.EL  of  Qrenoble,  watered  by  the  Breda,  a  feedo-  of 
the  Is^re,  and  has  2638  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
neighbouring  iron-minea,  forges,  smelting-fumaces,  and  foundries,  the 
machinery  of  which  is  driven  by  the  Breda.  Bourg-tTOyttuUf  S.S.E. 
of  Qrenoble,  in  the  picturesque  valley  wf  the  Romanche,  which  ii 
hemmed  in  by  high  wooded  mountain^,  echoing  vrith  numerous 
cascades,  has  an  eodesiastical  college  and  SI 96  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  cotton,  and  work  in  the  lead-  and  rock-crystal  mines  of 
the  neighbourhood.  St.-Laurent-du-Pont,  20  miles  N.  from  Qrenoble, 
is  most  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  very  high  and  almost 
perpendicular  mountains,  on  the  road  to  the  monastery  of  the  Qiande- 
Chartreuse,  which  was  founded  by  St.  Bruno  in  1084,  in  a  wild  and 
rocky  defile  traversed  by  the  Qoiers-Mort :  population,  1784.  Mens, 
25  miles  S.  from  Qrenoble,  stands  among  the  Tri^ves  Mountuna,  and 
has  2126  inhabitants,  important  linen  manufactures  and  glass  factories. 
La'Mur6f  S.  of  Qrenoble,  on  the  roadto  Qap,  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mat^sine,  which  is  inclosed  by  the  Tri^ves 
Mountains,  has  8106  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  coarse  linen  and 
leather,  and  work  in  the  coal-mines  and  marble-quarries  near  the . 
town.  Ft/,  10  miles  S.  from  Grenoble,  has  potteries,  silk-throwing 
factories,  and  2314  inhabitants.  ViUard-de-LanSf  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Bourne,  has  a  population  of  2298.  ViztUe,  in  a  fertile  plain 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Romanche,  has  an  andent  castle  now  con- 
verted into  a  fieustory  for  printed  cottons,  and  contains  2907  inhabitanta 
Voiron,  N.  of  Qrenoble,  a  well-built  town  of  7694  inhabitants,  stands 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  Merge,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Is^re,  which 
drives  the  machineiy  of  several  industrial  establishments.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  cloth,  silk-stu£b,  canvas,  liqueurs,  soap; 
there  are  also  iron-  and  steel-works,  paper-  and  hemp-miils,  mdleriea, 
and  tan-yards.  Voreppe,  a  flourishing  vilbge  S.  of  Voii'on,  has  oil-  and 
ooru-mills,  tan-yards,  and  8005  inhabitants. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Lti-Tour-dvk-Pin^ 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bourbre,  -  on  the  road  from  Lyon  to 
Chamb^ry,  in  45**  38'  50"  N.  lat,  5**  27'  7"  £.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of 
1046  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  2559  inhabitants,  and 
some  beet-root  sugar  factories.  It  was  formerly  important  on  acoouot 
of  its  fortifications,  of  which  thei^  are  still  some  remains.  The  tri- 
bunal of  first  instance  is  at  Bourgoin,  a  town  of  4271  inhabitants, 
situated  among  hills  at  the  jimction  of  three  small  rivers,  and  at  the 
point  where  the  Lyon  road  branches  off  southward  to  Qrenoble,  and 
eastward  to  Italy  through  Chamb^ry.  Its  situation  is  favourable  for 
trade,  but  unhealthy  on  account  of  the  marshes  and  bogs  near  it  Iti 
manufactures  are  printed  calicoes,  canvas,  cotton  cloth  and  yam, 
thrown  silk,  and  beet-root  sugar;  there  are  also  several  floui^ 
mills.  OrStndeiuc,  6  miles  N.  from  Boutigoin,  has  2292  inhabitants, 
and  is  famous  for  its  poultxy.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of 
calcareous  hills,  in  which  is  the  famous  grotto  of  La  Balme,  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  Dauphin^.  The  grotto  consists  of 
two  long  galleries,  one  facing  the  entrance,  the  other  to  the  right, 
and  both  contain  beautiful  stcdactites ;  in  the  fonner  there  is  a  kke 
of  pellucid  water,  the  transit  of  which  to  and  fro  occupies  one  hour, 
and  is  made  by  torchlight  in  a  boat  kept  for  the  purpose^  Le^Pont- 
de-Beath  Voiein,  is  situated  on  the  Quiers,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
one  arch,  the  line  joining  the  keystones  of  which  marks  the  boundary 
between  France  and  Savoy.  The  larger  part  of  the  town  is  on  the 
Savoy  side ;  the  commune  on  the  French  side  has  2268  inhabitants. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  St,-MarcdUn  is 
situated  in  45^  9'  18"  N.  lat.,  5**  19'  82"  £.  long.,  1078  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  20  miles  W.  from  Qrenoble, .  in  a  pretty  countiy 
at  the  foot  of  a  vine-clad  hill,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Is^re ;  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  3344 
inhabitants  in  the  commune.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  waUs 
pierced  by  four  gates;  it.  is  well  built,  with  straight  streets,  orna- 
mented with  fountains.  RixeB,  N.N.E.  of  ,St.-Maroellin,  is  situated  in 
a  smiling  valley,  watered  by  the  Fure,  and  has  .2270  'inhabitants. 
This  town  is  the  centre  of  considerable  manu&otures  of  iron,  steel, 
paper,  crape,  and  silk  handkerchiefii;  the  steel  foiges,  of  which  there 
are  23  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  are  famous  for  the  ezoellenoe 
of  their  products.  Royhon,  N.W.  of  St-  Maroellin,  has  manu&ctures 
of  coarse  woollens  and  2288  inhabitants.  TvMm,  formerly  a  well- 
fortified  town,  stands  a  few  miles  S.  of  Rives  in  a  beautiful  valley,  and 
has  47.01  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by  iron-foiiges,  steel-workiv 
copper.* foundries,  and  hemp-dressing  establishmentfl.  Arms  and  tooli 
of  various,  kinds  are  manufactured  her&  Vinay,  5  miles  N.£.frooi 
St-MaroelUn;  has  iron-works,  silk-throwing  establishments,  and  8351 
inhabitants. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is.  Ftenn^,  the 
Vienna  of  the  AUobroges,  and  the  capital  of  the  first  and  second 
kingdoms  of  Bourgogne.  It  stands  in  45"  31'  28"  N.  Ut,  4*'  52'  33' 
^  loQgp,  492  feet  aboye  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  a  distance  of;  50 .miles 
N.W.  from  Qrenoble,  on  the  left  bank  of  .the  Rhdne,  which  is  lined 
with  quays  and  crossed  by  a  suspension-bridge.  The -town  has 
tribunale  of  first  iuetauce  and  of  commerce,  a  consultative  chamber 
of  manufactures,  a  coUege,  and  19,052  inhabitants  in  the  commune. 
Hemmed  in  between  steep  hills  and  the  river,  Vieiine  has  a  moch 
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greater  lengUi  than  breadth ;  it  is  like  most  ancient  towns,  ill-built^ 
with  narrow  winding  streetB,  with  the  exception  of  that  traYeraed  by 
the  road  from  Lyon  to  Marseille.  It  contains  some  Roman  remains, 
among  others  a  temple  now  conyerted  into  a  museum,  a  triiunphal 
arch,  Bome  yestigeB  of  an  amphitheatre  on  Mont-Pipet,  and  soutn  of 
the  town,  near  the  gate  of  Ayignon,  a  pyramidal  obelisk,  called  Plan- 
de-rAigoilley  which  is  46  feet  high,  and  constructed  with  cut  stone 
without  cement.  The  modem  structures  of  most  note  are  the  fine 
Cathedral  of  St-Mauiioe,  the  church  and  cloisters  of  the  former 
abbey  of  St-Andr^le-fias,  the  cavalry  bairacks,  the  public  library  of 
10,000  Tolumes,  the  college,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  of 
ihe  kind  left  by  the  Jesuits,  the  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  poor,  the 
iom-niB^et>  and  the  abattoir.  The  G^,  which  joins  the  Rhdne  at 
Vienne,  diives  the  machinery  of  several  fiactories.  This  town  is  one 
of  the  principal  seats  of  the  woollen  manufactures  in  the  south  of 
France ;  common  cloth,  pasteboard,  soap,  leather,  glass  b^ttles^  paper, 
chemical  products,  &a,  are  also  made ;  and  there  are  establi^ments 
for  reeling  and  throwing  silk,  dye-houses,  iron  furnaces,  steel-works, 
sheet«opper  and  lead  works,  copper  and  brass  foundries.  The  com- 
meroe  of  the  town  is  composed  of  its  industrial  products,  and  of  wine, 
zinc,  kc  Yienne  formerly  had  an  archbishop  of  its  own ;  but  the 
archiepiBOopal  province  is  now  united  to  that  of  Lyon.  The  railway 
in  course  of  construction  from  Lyon  to  Avignon  passes  through 
Vienne.  In  the  suburb  of  St-Colombe,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhdne,  and  in  the  department  of  Bh6ne,  stands  the  old  square  tower 
of  Mauoonseil,  from  which  it  is  said  Pontius  Pilate  precipitated  him- 
lelf  into  the  liver.  Beawepaire,  16  miles  S.S.E.  from  Vienne,  has 
cloth-factories,  com-  and  fulling-mills^  and  2322  inhabitants  in  the 
commune.  La-C6te-St,'Andri  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill«  in  a  pretty 
tituation  on  the  Frette,  21  miles  S.K  from  Yienne,  and  has  4083 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  liqueurs,  pyroligneous  add,  wax-candles, 
and  plato^lasa.  St-Jean-de-Bovmay,  14  miles  £.  from  Yienne,  on  the 
Yeronne,  a  small  stream  that  drives  the  machineiy  of  several  factories 
and  then  loses  itself  underground,  has  3492  inhabitants,  who  manu- 
facture woollen  plaicfs,  beet-root  sugar,  and  leather. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Grenoble;  is 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Grenoble,  and 
belongs  to  the  8th  Military  Division,  of  which  Lyon  is  head-quarters. 
It  returns  4  members  to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  Empire. 

(Dietiiftmaire  dt  la  Frcmoep  Anwuaire  pow  VAn  1858;  Official 
Papert,  Ac) 

ISIQNY.    [Calvados.] 

ISLA,  or  ISLAY,  Aigyleshire,  the  most  southern  of  the  Hebrides, 
an  island  in  the  Westem  Ocean,  15  miles  W.  from  Cantyre,  and  S.W. 
from  Jura,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait  nearly  two  miles 
wide^  It  is  28  miles  long  and  about  18  miles  broad,  and  is  generally  of  a 
mountainous  character,  especially  towards  the  north ;  there  is  how- 
ever much  low  and  well-cultivated  land.  The  population  of  the 
island,  which  was  13,602  in  1 841,  was  only  12,334  in  1851,  the  decrease 
being  accounted  for  in  a  great  measure  by  emigration.  The  houses  are 
goodf  and  the  roads  are  in  good  repair.  There  are  a  few  small  lakes, 
and  the  island  is  watered  by  several  streams  and  rivulets,  which 
abound  with  trout  and  salmon.  One  of  the  chief  productions  is 
whisky,  which  is  exported  from  Port  Askaig  in  the  Sound  of  Jura,  or 
Port  Ellen  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  island,  at  each  of  which 
placea  are  small  harbours. 

•fioviaore,  population  1202,  is  a  post-town  of  the  island,  and  the 
leat  of  a  shenff  smallndebt  court  Port  Askaig,  and  Port  Charlotte, 
are  also  post-towns. 

lalay  possesses  steam  communication  with  Glasgow  by  Campbeltown, 
and  a  great  many  small  coasters  belong  to  the  island.  Besides  the 
parish  churches  there  are  several  chapels  for  Free  Church  and  Inde- 
pendent congregations. 

ISLA  DE  LOS  PINOa    [Cuba.] 

ISLAMABAD.    [Cabhmebe.] 

ISLE-EN-JOURDAIN.    [GKBa.] 

ISLE  OF  MAN.    [Man,  Islb  of.] 

ISLE  OP  WIGHT.    [Wight,  Iblb-  op.J 

ISLE  ROYALE.    [Cafb  Bbbton.] 

ISLEWORTH.    [Mxddlbsbx.] 

ISLINGTON.    [Middlesex] 

ISMAIL^  or  IZMAlL,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Russia  in  the 
province  of  Bessarabia,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  northern  or 
Eilia  arm  of  the  Danube,  20  miles  K  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pruth, 
and  about  double  that  distance  from  the  Black  Sea,  in  45°  21'  N.  lat, 
28"  50'  £.  long.,  and  has  about  20,000  inhabitants.  It  was  taken  bv 
storm  by  the  RussianB  under  Suwarrofi^  Dec.  22, 1 790,  when  the  Turkish 
earrison  numbering  30,000  men  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  Russians 
lost  20,000.  Under  the  Turks  Ismail  was  important  not  only  in  a 
militaiy  but  in  a  commercial  point  of  view ;  it  contained  17  mosques, 
a  huge  number  of  khans  and  bazaars,  and  many  splendid  houses.  On 
its  capture  by  the  Russians  all  was  put  to  fire  and  sword,  and  the 
town  remained  in  a  ruinous  condition  till  1812,  when  it  was  ceded  to 
Eunia  by  the  treaty  of  Bukharest  Since  then  it  has  been  rebuilt, 
and  now  contains  about  2300  houses  and  12  churches.  The  Eilia  arm 
of  the  Danube  is  navigable  for  steamers  and  for  vessels  of  considerable 
burden,  of  which  about  150  enter  the  harbour  of  Ismail  annually, 
and  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  com  trade.    There  are  remains  of  a 
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fine  Tuikish  palace  iu  the  town.  Ismail  is  iiuw  chiefly  of  importance 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  the  Russians  have  rendered  its  defenosi 
very  strong. 

ISMID,  or  ISNIKMID.    [Bithynu;  Niooxbdia.] 

ISMIR.    [Smtbna.] 

ISNIE.    [Anatoija;  Niojba.] 

ISPAHAN.    [Pebsia.] 

ISSOIRE.    [PUY-DE-D61CB.] 

ISSOUDUN.    [Indbb.] 

ISTRES.    [BoucHEs-DU-RH6inL] 

ISTRIA,  or  HISTRIA,  a  peninsula  in  Austria  projecting  Into  the 
Adriatic  Sea  from  the  former  kingdom  of  Hlyria,  between  we  Bay  of 
Trieste  on  the  west  and  the  Gulf  of  Quamero  on  the  east  It  is 
nearly  triangular  in  shape,  the  base  or  isthmus  from  near  Capo 
d'lstria  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Quamero,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Flume,  measuring  about  30  miles,  and  the  altitude  meastired  from  a 
pomt  on  the  road  between  Trieste  and  Fiume,  near  14°  E.  loDg.,  to 
the  Punta  di  Promontore,  its  must  southem  point,  being  54  miles. 
The  greatest  breadth  of  the  peninsula  is  about  40  mUes.  Its  total 
area  is  stated  to  be  1900  square  miles ;  and  its  population,  according 
to  the  official  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  Austrian  empire  for 
1850-51,  was  232,909.  According  to  the  new  division  of  the  empire 
Istria  is  included  in  the  KUttenland,  or  Maritime  District^  which 
comprises  aUo  the  drole  of  Gobitz,  and  the  Territory,  but  not  the 
town,  of  Trieste. 

The  oountiy  is  in  general  mountainous.  Towards  the  north  it 
embraces  a  portion  of  the  high  naked  rocky  district  called  Karst^ 
which  is  connected  with  the  Julian  Alps;  and  from  this  dreary  region 
a  chain  runs  down  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  reaching  its  elimi- 
nating point  in  the  Monte  Mmiore  (4570  feet  above  the  sea),  and 
terminating  in  the  Punta  di  Promontore.  From  the  central  chains^ 
which,  as  well  as  the  whole  peninsula,  are  of  calcareous  formation, 
long  ridges  of  hills  radiate,  gradually  declining  as  they  approach  tho 
coasts  which  though  hilly  and  rocky  cannot  be  described  as  either 
very  high  or  bold,  except  along  the  Gulf  of  Quamero,  where  it  is 
in  parts  precipitous.  The  westem  and  southem  coasts  are  indented  by 
deep  inlets,  which  form  excellent  harbours :  among  these  the  basin  of 
Pola  sheltered  and  land-locked  on  all  sides,  even  towards  the  entrance, 
where  it  is  screened  by  Uie  rocky  Brioni  Isles,  has  been  celebrated  in 
all  ages.  The  soil  of  the  peninsula  is  dry,  calcareous,  and  rocky,  of 
no  great  natural  fertiliiy,  but  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the 
olive ;  and  the  oil  of  Istria  has  always  been  held  in  high  repute.  A 
little  com,  wine  of  excellent  quality,  lemons  and  other  fruits,  chest- 
nuts, hazel-nuts,  honey,  and  dik  are  also  produced.  A  good  many 
cattle  are  reared  on  the  mountain  pastures.  The  prindpaL  minerals 
are  marble,  freestone,  alum,  and  coaL  The  Briom  Isles  are  famous 
for  their  marble-quarries.  The  coast  fisheries  are  profitable,  and  a 
good  deal  of  salt  is  made  by  evaporating  the  sea-water.  The  penin- 
sula abounds  with  fine  oak-timber.  The  climate  is  mild ;  it  is  also 
healthy,  except  in  the  low  grounds  along  the  westem  ooast^  whert 
malaria  prevails  at  certain  seasons. 

The  calcareous  rocks  of  which  the  peniuBula  is  composed  are  scored 
and  furrowed  by  numerous  glens  and  vales,  but  there  are  no  rivers  of 
importance.  Ainong  its  streams  however  may  be  mentioned  : — ^the 
Ana  (the  ancient  Ania),  which  flows  south  from  the  Monte  Maggiore 
through  the  Lake  Zepidi,  and  enters  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Quamero 
to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Albona ;  the  Quieio,  which  flows  from  the 
central  mountains  westward,  through  a  fine  forest-country  into  the 
Adriatic  near  Citta-Nuova ;  and  the  JKuano  (the  ancient  Formic),  which 
enters  the  sea  a  little  north  of  the  town  of  Capo-d'Istria,  and  separates 
Istria  from  the  territory  of  Trieste,  as  it  formerly  did  from  Yenetia. 

Istria  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  fabulous  notion 
entertained  by  the  Gredcs  that  an  arm  of  the  Danube  (which  they 
called  Ister)  flowed  into  the  Adriatic  near  the  head  of  the  peninsula. 
The  inhabitants  belonged  to  the  ancient  Illyrian  stock,  and  becauM 
first  known  to  the  IU>mans  by  their  piratical  expeditions,  for  the 
suppression  of  which  the  legions  of  Rome  often  invaded  Istria  in  the 
third  and  second  centuries  before  Christ  The  oountiT  was  reduced 
to  subjection  to  Rome  by  Caius  Claudius  B.a  177.  Augustus 
extended  the  limits  of  Italy  so  as  to  include  all  that  part  of  Istria 
west  of  the  Area ;  the  remaining  part^  afterwards  called  East  Istria, 
was  included  in  Libumia.  The  country  remained  subject  to  Rome 
till  the  6th  century,  when  it  was  overrun  by  the  Goths,  from  whom 
it  was  taken  by  the  Byzantine  emperors.  In  the  10th  and  11th 
centuries  Istria  formed  an  earldom  subject  successively  to  the  dukes 
of  Carinthia  smd  Dalmatia.  In  1204,  on  the  outlawry  of  Henry  duke 
of  Dalmatia,  the  Italian  part  of  Istria  fell  to  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia, 
from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Venetians,  who  held  it  till  1797. 
East  Istria,  which  formed  the  earldom  of  Mitterbuig;  belonged  to 
the  counts  of  Gbrs,  from  whom  on  failure  of  issue  it  passed  to  Austria 
and  was  incorporated  with  Carinthia.  By  the  treaty  of  Campo-Fonnio 
the  Venetian  part  of  Istria  also  came  into  the  possession  of  Austria ; 
but  she  was  obliged  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg  to  cede  the  whole  of 
Istria,  with  the  other  Venetian  provinces,  to  Napoleon  L  Istria  was 
then  imited  to  lUyria,  and  continued  so  until  its  restoration  to 
Austria  in  1818.  Subsequently,  and  up  to  1849,  Istria  was  included 
in  the  govemment  of  Trieste.  The  izihabitants  of  the  coast  towns 
arc  mostly  of  Italian  origin,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  Italian ;  the  great 
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bulk  of  the  population  howoTer  speak  a  Slayonic  dialect,  and  are 
almost  wholly  of  the  Slavonic  stock. 

Towns,— Capo-tFIitria,  an  episcopal  town  of  6000  inhabitasts,  is 
situated  on  a  circular  island  joined  to  the  mainland  b^  a  causeway- 
bridge,  about  8  or  10  miles  S.  from  Trieste.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Algida,  which  after  its  I'estoration  by  the  emperor 
Jtistm  took  the  title  of  JutHnopoHs.  The  town  was  long  a  dependency 
of  the  Venetian  republia  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  the  citadel,  and  the  town-house,  a  gothlc  structure  erected 
on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Cybele.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
ohurdies,  three  monasteries,  a  gymnasium  with  six  professors,  and 
three  hospitals.  A  oonsiderable  trade  is  carried  on  in  wine,  oil,  and 
sea-salt  made  by  evaporating  the  sea-water  in  the  shallow  strait 
between  the  island  and  the  shore. 

Citta-Nuova,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Neapotit, 
stands  on  the  north  diore  of  the  sestuary  of  the  Quieto,  in  46*  18'  20' 
K.  lat.,  13"*  33' IS'  E.  long.,  and  has  a  cathedral,  three  other  churches, 
a  good  harbour,  and  about  1000  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  coast  fisheries.  East  of  Citta-Kuova,  in  the  interior,  and  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Quieto,  is  MorUona,  with  about  1000  inhabitants. 
The  oak-forests  in  tbjs  neighbourhood  formerly  supplied  the  arsenals 
of  Venice  with  oak-timber.  Still  farther  east,  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountain  district,  is  the  small  town  of  Pinguente,  which  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Piqtientwmy  and  has  about  1000 
inhabitants,  who  are  engaged  in  the  alum-mines,  vitriol-works,  and 
millstone-quarries  of  the  vicinity.  Pinguente  stands  on  the  high-road 
from  Trieste  to  Bovigno  and  Pola.  A  couple  of  miles  N,  from 
Hontona  is  the  ill-biiilt  straggling  town  of  Portole,  with  about  2500 
inhabitants. 

I$ola,  i  miles  "W.  from  Capo-d'Istria,  is  situated  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Trieste,  and  has  about  3700  inhabitants,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  which 
in  this  district  yields  an  excellent  wine  named  '  riboll&'  Four  miles 
farther  west  is  Pirano,  a  town  of  6500  inhabitants,  built  on  the 
extremity  of  a  peninsula  which  separates  the  Bay  of  Trieste  from 
the  Bay  of  Largone.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  the  ancient  Piranon, 
which  I'ose  on  account  of  its  port  to  some  eminence  in  trade  under 
the  Roman  empire.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  a  good  harbour,  a 
handsome  gothic  cathedral,  and  an  old  castle.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
the  largest  salterns  in  Istria.  The  inhabitants  export  w&e,  oil,  and  salt. 
Between  Pirano  and  Citta-Nuova  is  another  coast-town,  (hnago,  or 
UfnagOy  which  retains  .its  ancient  name.  It  is  now  an  unhealthy  place, 
with  about  1800  inhabitants.  Eight  miles  S.  firom  Citta-miova  is 
Parento,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  ParenivuttL  The  town,  which 
gives  title  to  a  bishop  suffragan  of  the  Patriarch  of  Venice,  stands  on 
a  peninsular  projection  into  the  Adriatic,  forming  a  good  harbour, 
which  is  further  sheltered  by  several  small  idets.  On  San-Nicolo,  the 
largest  of  the  islets,  is  a  convent  and  an  ancient  tower,  which  was 
formerly  a  lighthouse  (45'*  13'  47"  N.  lat,  18"  35'  47"  K  long.).  The 
cathedral,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  dome,  is  the  most  remarkable 
building  in  the  town;  it  dates  from  ▲.D.  542,  and  presents  in  the 
interior  a  nave  and  two  aisles  terminating  in  three  apses,  being  an 
unaltered  specimen  of  the  ancient  basilica :  the  style  ia  Byzantine. 
The  population  of  Paremso  is  about  3000. 

^vi(fno,  10  miles  &  from  Parenzo,  is  also  called  Trevigtw,  and 
occupies  Uie  site  of  the  ancient  Jtuvignio,  It  is  built  on  a  rocky 
promontoi-y,  which  forms  a  double  harbour,  in  45*  4'  56"  N.  lat, 
18"  88' 5*  £.  long.  ^  The  town  has  superior  courts  of  justice,  and 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  who  are  engaged  in  ship-building,  in  the 
tunny  and  sardine  fisheries,  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  ship-cables,  sail-cloth,  &c  It  is  about  a  mile  In  circuit,  and 
contains  ten  churches,  among  which  the  cathedral,  a  large  and  hand- 
some gothic  structure,  is  remarkable  for  its  lofty  tower,  built  after  the 
model  of  the  tower  of  St  Mark  in  Venice.  The  neighbourhood  pro- 
duces abundance  of  wine  and  olive-oil,  and  possesses  quarries  of  fine 
marble.    Rovigno  has  a  gymnasium  and  two  hospitals. 

About  20  mSes  S.S.E,  firom  Rovigno  is  the  episcopal  town  of  Pola, 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful  bay  of  the  same  name.  Pola  is 
girt  by  bastioned  walls,  built  by  the  Venetians,  and  entered  by  four 
gates.  It  is  further  defended  by  a  castle.  The  principal  building  is 
the  cathedral,  which  is  a  basilica  built  in  the  Roman  style  from  the 
ruins  of  ancient  buildings :  there  are  also  three  convents  and  a  Qreek 
church  in  the  town.  On  the  island  of  SantarCJatharina,  m  the  Bay  of 
Pola,  is  a  very  ancient  Byzantine  church  surmounted  by  a  dome. 
Pola,  the  origin  of  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Colchians  sent  in  pursuit 
of  Jason,  was  destroyed  by  Julius  Cassar  for  its  adhewnce  to  Pompey; 
rebuilt  by  Augustus  at  the  request  of  his  daughter  Julia,  and  from 
her  named  Pietcu  Jvlia.  It  was  the  station  of  a  division  of  the 
Roman  navy ;  and  had  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Septimus  Severus 
a  population  of  80,000.  It  stiljoossesses  many  splendid  remains  of  anti- 
quity—an amphitheatre,  outside  the  walls  of  the  present  town,  remark- 
ably fresh  in  appearance,  866  feet  long,  292  feet  broad,  and  75  feet  high, 
constructed  of  marble,  and  capable  of  containing  27,000  spectators ; 
Mid  within  the  town  an  elegant  Corinthian  temple  of  Augustus  and 
Roma,  a  temple  of  Diana,  and  a  triumphal  arch  of  the  Corinthian 
ordCT  called  Porta  Aurea,  There  are  many  fhigments  of  Roman 
architecture  built  into  the  walls  round  the  market-place  of  Pola, 
which  iB  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  forum.    Pola,  long 


decaying  and  neglected,  is  Hkely  again  to  become  a  place  of  some 
importance,  the  Austrian  government  having  expressed  an  intentioA 
of  making  it  a  naval  station  and  port  of  war.  For  this  purpose  forti- 
fications have  been  erected  on  the  heights  aroimd  and  on  the  iakad  of 
Scoglio-Qrande,  which  commands  the  entrance  to  the  harbour ;  roads 
have  been  laid  out  and  drains  cut  ^e  harbour — safe^  eommodioui^ 
and  spacious— admits  the  largest  three-deckers  dose  in  ahorsb 

Six  miles  due  north  of  Pola,  on  the  high  road  to  Trieste,  and 
pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  is  Diffnano,  with  8600  inhabitaati^ 
who  trade  in  the  excellent  wine  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  cele. 
brated  for  its  rose-like  perfbme.  Fourteen  miles  farther  north  on  the 
same  roa<^  and  at  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  a  branoh  road  to 
Rovigno,  is  the  small  town  of  Cfemino ;  5  miles  N.E.  from  which  is 
PUino  (in  German  MUterburff),  which  is  beautifully  situated  round  a 
limestone  bluff  crowned  with  a  castle.  It  is  a  thriving  little  town, 
with  2500  inhabitants,  a  gymnasium  with  8  professors^  and  some 
trade  in  com,  wine,  and  oil,  the  produce  of  the  vidnity.  The  little 
river  Fluva  has  excavated  an  immense  cavern  in  the  limeeitoBe  below 
the  town. 

On  or  near  the  coast  of  the  Gkilf  of  Quamero  are  several  smaH 
places,  among  which  we  notice  Albona,  the  andent  Ai9on  or  Ahntia 
situated  in  a  rocky  district  east  of  the  Arsa,  productive  of  oil,  wine, 
and  chestnuts,  population  about  1000;  Fiartontt,  on  the  site  of  the 
andent  Flanona  (a  town  probably  of  the  Flanates,  who  gave  name  to 
the  Flanaticus  Sinus,  now  the  Qulf  of  Quarnero),  situated  at  the 
head  of  a  small  bay  of  the  same  name,  population  900 ;  and,  further 
north,  Lovrana,  or  Lauranet,  which  has  a  small  harbour  and  about 
500  inhabitants. 

The  islands  Losini,  Cherso,  and  Veglia  were  annexed  to  Istria  whilst 
it  was  included  in  the  government  of  Triesta.  Lotini  (which  is  slso 
called  (hero)  and  Cheno  were  in  andent  times  called  Abgyrtida,  or 
Aptyriidei,  from  a  tradition  that  Abeyrtus  was  here  slain  by  Jason  and 
Medea. 

ITALY,  one  of  the  great  natural  divisions  of  Europe,  oondsts  of  a 
peninsula  stretching  in  a  south-esstem  direction  between  the  Adriatic 
and  Mediterranean  seas,  and  of  the  islands  of  Sardinia,  Sidly,  and 
adjacent  smaller  islands.  The  Italian  mainland,  or  Italy  proper, 
extends  from  its  most  southern  point.  Capo  deU'  Armi,  in  37*  55' 
N.  lat,  to  46*  82'  N.  lat,  its  most  noiihem  Umit,  where  the  Piave^ 
the  Adda,  and  the  Tidno  have  their  sources  at  the  foot  of  tiie  Pennine, 
Rhffitian,  and  Noric  Alps.  It  lies  between  6*"  30^  and  18"*  SO'  E.  long., 
the  latter  beiog  the  longitude  of  the  most  eastern  point  of  Italy,  near 
Otranto.  The  northern  part  of  Italy  is  bounded  N.,  N.E.,  and  N.W. 
by  the  Alps,  which  sweep  round  it  in  a  semicircle,  beginning  from  the 
coast  near  Nizza  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  extending  to  the  Adriatic 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trieste ;  it  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Adriatic^ 
and  S.  and  W.  by  the  Mediterranean.  The  area  of  Italy,  with  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  the  adjacent  small  islands,  is  about  120,000  square  milea^ 
or  rather  more  than  twice  that  of  England  and  Wales.  The  entire 
population,  according  to  the  most  recent  censuses,  is  somewhat  under 
25,000,000. 

The  political  divisions  of  Italy  are  as  follows : — Lohbajidt  astd 
Venice,  the  former  Lombardo-Veneto  kingdom,  of  which  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  is  king ;  Sardikia,  or  tiie  Sazdioian  monarchy,  consisting 
of  the  Stati  di  Terra  Ferma,  or  continental  territories,  and  the  island  of 
Sardinia ;  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sipiijxs,  consisting  of  the  Bominj 
di  quit  dal  Faro,  or  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  Bominj  di  U  dal  Faro,  or 
island  of  Sicily ;  the  Papal  States;  the  grand  duchy  of  Tusoaitt, 
including  the  duchy  of  Lucca;  the  duchy  of  Parma;  the  duchy  of 
MoDEKA  ATSD  Massa  ;  the  principality  of  Monaco  ;  and  the  republic 
of  San  Morinq;  the  area  and  population  of  all  of  which,  except 
Lombardy  and  Venice,  which  are  given  under  Austria,  wUl  be  found 
under  Europe.  The  island  of  Corsica,  which  physically  belongs  to 
Italy  even  more  strictly  than  does  Sardinia^  is  politically  united  to 
France. 

These  states  being  described  tinder  their  respective  titlee,  and  the 
great  physical  features  of  Italy  being  separately  noticed,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  repeat  such  descriptions  here.  We  shidl  therefors 
under  the  present  heading  merely  give  such  a  general  notice  of  the 
physical  geography  of.  Italy  as  may  facilitate  reference  to  particular 
articles,  adding  a  brief  sketch  of  its  history,  language,  and  literature. 

PkyBical  Geography. — The  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  which  runs 
along  the  Riviera  of  G^noa  and  the  northern  boundaries  of  Tuscany 
to  near  Rimini  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  divides  Italy  into  two  distinct 
regions.  One  of  these  regions  is  situated  north  of  the  Apennines, 
and  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  basin  of  the  Po  and  its  num^ous 
affluents ;  while  its  north-east  extremity,  which  is  contracted  between 
the  Camic  Alps  and  the  Adriatic,  contains  the  basins  of  the  Brenta, 
the  Piave,  and  the  Tagliamento.  The  whole  region  extends  in  length 
from  west  to  east,  trom.  Mount  Viso  in  V  E.  long,  to  the  river  Isonao 
in  13"  25'  E.  long.,  a  distance  of  820  miles.  [Friull]  Ito  greatest 
breadth,  from  the  Tuscan  Apennines  to  the  sources  of  the  Adda,  ia 
about  150  miles.    [Po.] 

The  other  region,  which  is  the  real  peninsula,  extends  in  a  south- 
east direction,  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediteiranean  seas,  for 
above  500  mUes,  its  breadth  varying  from  180  to  50  nules,  and  etill 
less  in  some  parts  of  Calabria.  The  Apennines,  and  the  lower  ranges 
which  are  connected  with  them,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  thellaliaa 
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peoiasulA.  The  tntcta  of  level  couaky,  with  the  esoeption  of  the 
homan  Gampagna  uid  the  plains  of  Foggia  and  Campaaiay  are  of 
inoooaiderable  extent^  and  the  peninsula  BUjiy  be  viewed  aa  determined 
in  its  chief  phyaioal  features  by  the  long  mountain  range  which 
tntTeFsas  it  in  its  whole  length.  [APENiriHEa.]  The  Tuscan  Apen- 
nines, after  running  in  a  direction  ea8i«>uth-east  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Adristio  near  Bimini,  make  a  bend  to  the  south-south- 
esst^  and  run  parallel  to  and  near  the  Adriatic  ooast^  towards  which 
they  detach  numerous  offsets  which  terminate  abruptly  on  the  8ea» 
whilst  towards  the  Mediterranean  the  slope  of  the  ground  is  much 
more  gradual,  the  offsets  or  secondary  ridges  running  more  obliquely 
to  the  coasts  and  forming  conaiderabls  longitudinal  yaUeys.  The  larger 
riyen  of  the  peninsula  are  on  the  western  side^  and  the  principal 
basins  are  those  of  the  Amo,  the  Tiber,  the  Garighano,  and  the 
Voituma  [Aseuzzo;  Abno;  Camfaona  di  Eoui. ;  Papal  States.] 
In  tbe  neig^hbourhood  of  Isemis^  between  the  souroes  of  the  Voltumo 
and  those  of  the  Sangro»  the  main  iddge  of  the  Apennines  begins  to 
run  more  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsnUy  leaving  to  the  east  the  vast 
nlain  of  Foggia£CAPiTAVATA],  and  to  the  west  the  plains  of  Campania. 
[Lato&o,  Terka  dl]  Farther  south,  near  the  souroes  of  the  Ofanto, 
two  ridges  detach  themselves  from  the  main  group,  one  of  which  runs 
eastward  through  the  Messapian  peninsula,  and  the  other  westward 
through  tbe  peninsula  of  Sorrento  to  Cape  Campanella.  The  central 
chain  ocmtannes  to  run  southward  between  the  bssin  of  the  Sele  on 
cue  side,  and  those  of  the  firadano  and  Basieuto  on  the  other. 
[Basiucata.]  It  tiien  runs  through  Calabria,  Iseeping  however  nearer 
to  the  western  than  to  the  easDem  ooas^  but  occupying  with  its 
offsets  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  that  part  of  the  peninsula. 
[CjJsABKLaJ} 

Noctham  Italy  iaoludes  the  Sardinian  states,  Lombordy,  Parma, 
Hodena,  the  Yenetiaa  territories,  Bologna^  Ferrara,  and  the  Bomagna. 
Southern  Italy  includes  Tuseany,  the  greater  part  of  the  Papal  States, 
sad  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  With  regard  to  climate  and  aspect,  the 
nanow  strip  called  the  Kivisea  of  Genoa,  which  stntches  between  the 
Apeuaiaea  and  the  sea,  m^  be  istcluded  in  Soathem  Italy.  The 
islanda  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  several  minor  ones  near  the  eoMt, 
beloDg  to  Italy.  A  general  view  of  the  surlSaoe  aad  gaokgy  of  Italy 
is  giTen  in  the  article  APEViriif  es. 

The  dimsites  of  North  and  South  Italy  are  vexy  different  In  the 
north  firasts  and  saow  are  of  common  oeourrenoe  in  winter,  and 
delicate  plants,  such  as  the  orange  and  the  leoson,  do  not  thrive 
eicept  in  sheltered  situations ;  but  in  ihe  south,  especially  near  the 
sea-coast,  tender  plants  thrive  in  tbe  open  air,  and  an  the  southem- 
moet  part  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  in  Sicily,  even  tropioal  plants, 
flttch  as  the  sagar^me,  the  cotton-plant,  the  Indian  fig^  and  the  date- 
palm,  come  to  matwity.  The  vine  grows  all  over  Italy,  but  the  beet 
wines  are  made  in  the  south.  The  high  A^ennine  regione  however 
ire  bleak  and  cold  even  in  the  south,  and  as  they  are  hai^dly  anywheoe 
maeh  farther  tibian  a  day*s  journey  from  the  oeast,  there  is  great 
nriefy  of  olimate  in  the  pemnsala  The  staple  produots  of  Italy  are 
com,  rice,  wine,  oil,  aiik,  and  fruits  of  evmry  kind,  and  the  mountafins 
iSard  summer  pasture  for  the  cattle.  In  the  north  a  careful  MjtAeai 
of  irrigation  prevails,  especially  in  P&edmont  and  Lombardj,  but  the 
aoothem  parts  are  subject  to  droughts  in  summer.  The  riven  whidi 
have  their  sooroas  in  the  Alps  or  in  the  hig^r  Apennines  are 
penmual,  whilst  the  other  streams  are  mostly  diy  in  summer.  The 
atmosphere  is  remarkably  clear,  e^Mwially  all  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  tints  ci  the  monntains  and  of  the  douds  are 
beautifully  wans.  Italy  is  emphatiboally  the  land  of  painting,  of 
Baek>djr,  sad  of  poetiy.  The  scenery  of  the  B<^  of  Naples,  of  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  and  of  the  Biviera  of  Genoa,  is  nnrivaljed  in  the 
world. 

Hintory,'  -The  aiame  '  Italia '  appean  to  have  been  Unrited  in  remote 
times  to  the  most  southern  part  of  tbe  peninsula  as  detennined  by  a 
line  drawn  from  Tarantum  to  Posidonia^Heiodotas,  L  %i ;  Dsonysius, 
i  73);  and  indeed  its  bonndaiiea  were  onoe  own  mora  eontraoted. 
In  the  age  of  Txmiras  (afoont  B.a  264)  it  stretched  as  fiar  north  aa  the 
Tiber,  and  heyond  Pieenum.  Until  the  time  of  Anguatna,  Italia 
Ph>per  was  nndecstood  to  extend  only  as  far  ss  tiie  Bobioon  on  one 
aide  and  the  Maora  on  the  other;  the  rest  was  called  Cisalpine  Ganl, 
the  country  of  the  Veneti,  and  ligvria. 

The  history  of  ancient  Italy,  as  a  whole,  is  a  pari  «f  tiie  hiaioty  of 
Rome ;  and  sketches  of  tbe  history  of  the  several  abeient  diviaions, 
such  as  £tonria  and  otbera,  requiring  a  sepaoate  eonaaderation,  are 
given  in  the  articles  Apulia,  Camfamxa,  ErauBza,  ko.  The  period 
tbat  eUpsed  after  the  fiJi  of  the  Western  Empire  «  netioed  m  the 
aftiolea  AuBAsnn,  LovooBASoa,  and  Tmiodosio,  in  the  HisteiiosI 
sod  BiqgsapUod  division  ef  the  fiiraunH  CrobOPJUiCA. 

The  modem  history  of  Italy  begins  pnopeiiy  with  the  reign  of 
C^aiiemagne^  who  was  crowned  king  of  the  Romans  and  emperar  ef 
the  West  in  the  year  €M.  Under  the  wiaak  mk  of  hai  sneceason^ 
Ihe  ooants,  marquises,  and  other  gmot  feudatories  of  the  new  Western 
empire  became,  de  faeto,  independent  and  Italy  waa  psroeUed  oat 
into  numerous  principalities  or  states.  Aa  the  prins^pai  towns  rose 
hi  population  and  weakh  they  made  themseivss  tudependent  «f  the 
landsitories,  and  formed  so  many  oemimenwealths^  Hhxm  same  innu- 
■israhis  qnarrsli  hslwnsn  tins  towns  and  the  great  lopfc;  of  the  towns 
Maong  ItaBiahFw;  of  tiM  lords  with  one  another;  and  last  of  all. 
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of  part  of  both  towns  and  lords  against  the  kings  of  Germany,  who 
styled  themseWes  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  and  assumed  the 
often  msMly  nominal  tiUe  of  kings  of  Italy  and  emperors  of  the  West. 
In  ^e  nudst  of  all  this  confusion  some  oonaiderable  states  were  formed, 
such  as  the  Papal  State,  the  kingdom  of  SioUy  and  Apulia  under  the 
Normans,  the  republics  of  Venice,  Fiorance,  and  Genoa,  and  lastly 
the  duchy  of  Milan.  The  dukes  of  Savoy,  drigmally  a  tnosalpina 
^nasty,  also  acquired  laiige  poasessions  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps. 
Here  we  have  the  ori^  of  the  present  Italian  states.  A  general 
history  of  modem  Italy  is  a  most  intrioate  and  unmansgeable  subject  * 
sketches  of  the  histoiy  of  tbe  various  states  are  «ivea  in  the  articles 
Flobjjnob,  Genoa,  Sioilt,  Yekio]^  &c 

At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  Charlas  V.  sntaUidied  by 
conquest  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Austria  over  the  duchy  of 
Kilan  and  over  the  kingdoms  of  Napke  and  Sicily,  which  Ani^iiffiHt 
on  his  abdication  he  gave  up  to  his  son  Philip  IL  sad  his  ii^mAi^r^Ti 
of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Spain  oonthuiad  to 
rule  these  fine  territories  till  the  beginning  of  the  IS  th  oentniy,  when 
by  tfaA  extinction  of  the  Spsnish  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
Lombardy  was  transferred  to  the  German  bmnoh  of  the  same  house, 
and  Naples  and  Sicily  wera  formed  into  an  independent  kmgdom 
under  a  Spanish  infante.  Thedoke  of  Savoy  at  the  same  time  assumed 
the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia.  The  work  of  amalgamation,  oonsolnlatiott, 
and  national  independence  in  Italy  mads  gnat  progiaas  during  the 
18th  oentuxy.  Venice,  Tuscany,  Genoa,  the  Sardinian  monarchy, 
Naples  and  Sicily,  figured  among  the  sovereign  states  of  fiurope,  whUe 
the  on^f  part  posseeaed  by  a  foreign  power  waa  Lomhnniy  The 
French  revolution  and  subsequent  invasiea  of  Italy  demngad  this 
order  of  things.  Under  the  pretence  of  estaldishiDg  npuUies  the 
French  exercised  a  military  sway  over  Italy,  whilat  Venae  cysappeaied 
from  the  list  of  sovereign  states  and  became  an  Austrian  proviooe. 
NapoUon,  having  become  emperor,  formed  a  kmgdom  of  Italy,  which 
however  did  not  uudude  one^hind  of  Italy :  he  annemd  another  ^Jrird 
to  the  French  «mpire,  and  gave  Naples  to  his  brothar-in-Uw  Murat 
In  1811  the  Ftendi  evaeuated  Itoiy,  and  the  former  states  wan 
restored,  with  the  eKseptUm  of  Venice,  viiiah  remained  under  Austria. 
Genoa  was  anmexed  to  the  Sardmian  monaiiBhy,  wiiieh  kiogdom  and 
that  of  the  Two  Sicilies  me  now  the  two  principal  Italian  powara : 
the  Papal  States  sad  Tusesayane  the  two  next  a  importanse.  Several 
little  territories  and  jufiadidtionB  on  the  coast  sad  the  iaisad  of  Eiha 
were  annexed  to  Tuscany;  and  it  was  also  stipulated  that  on  the 
demise  of  ICaria  Louisa,  diudi^ees  of  Panna^  the.duke  of  Lucca  shouhl 
succeed  to  her  states,  and  Lueoa  should  be  annexed  to  Tuscany. 
Up<m  the  whole»  therefore,  the  work  of  amalgamaiion  naaie  progMss 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  c^stuiy. 

The  desire  for  still  |veatsr  unity  however  ooatinuad  togainatnngth 
among  educated  Itahane,  partienlsrly  the  younger  ones,  and  the 
feeling  was  kept  alive  and  ntimulated  by  patriotic  appeals,  both  in 
verse  and  prose,  of  remarkable  eloquanoe  and  forvour.  Seorat  sodataes 
were  organised,  with  bnanohes  in  almost  ovniy  eity,  and  ail  waa  oare- 
fully  prepared  for  a  genenal  rising,  with  a  view  in  the  fimt  pkoe  to 
effect  the  expulsion  of  tiia  Austrian  a,  hut  slao  directed  against  the  mono 
despotio  of  the  native  piinees.  Pariial  risings  ocoumd  in  soaie  of 
the  lai^ger  cities  about  the  close  of  1847  and  nrmmennewrnt  of  1848. 
At  the  end  of  January  1848  Palermo  and  the  other  principal  towna  of 
Sicily  ware  in  open  insntrection  against  the  king  of  Naples.  The 
Italian  rolen  showed  an  inohnation  to  coociliate  their  eubjeots.  The 
Sicilians  obtained  a  renewal  of  their  oonstitntion ;  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany  granted  a  representative  government  to  his  states;  and  the 
king  of  Sardinia  issued  a  prockmation  containing  the  basis  of  a 
liberal  constitution.  But  the  news  of  tiie  successful  ravolotiea  in 
France,  followed  immediatelv  by  an  iasuzveetion  in  Kilan,  and  the 
light  from  that  oity  of  the  Auatiian  vicen^  and  his  troops,  produced 
a  general  forment^  which  was  not  a  Uttle  increased  when  Carlo  Alberto, 
the  'liberal'  king  of  Sardinia  inned  a  prodkamatioo  (ICareh  2Srd)  in 
which  he  openly  eqioused  the  cause  of  Italian  nationality;  and 
foUosped  it  up  by  sending  his  army  across  the  boundary  of  LMubaidy. 
This  WBs  of  course  a  decHaration  <i  war  agaiast  Austria,  in  which  all 
Italy  may  be  said  to  have  joined.  In  the  first  anoounter  at  Goito  on 
the  29th  of  May,  the  Austriana,  altera  battle  which  kated  two  days, 
were  entirely  defeated  by  the  Saedinian  army  oommanded  by  king 
Cario  Alberto,  and  foroed  to  retreat  hairidiy.  But  the  Italian  sooossses 
wave  aoon  checked.  Field-marshal  Badetsky,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy,  after  bombarding  Vicenaafor  18  houn, 
foroed  it  to  oapifeoAata,  and  quiokly  regained  possssaion  ef  the  whole 
of  the  Venetian  territory,  except  the  dtf  of  Venios^  which  bs  deseiy 
blockaded.  He  then  with  the  main  body  of  his  foroas  feUowed  the 
Sardinian  troops,  whom  alter  a  protDsofaed  reristanee  he  forced  to 
oapitulata.  Mesnwhile  the  atniggle  betwaan  the  nilers  sad  their 
subfeota  had  been  fiercely  fought  in  Naples  and  Borne:  and  whan  tha 
yssr  1848  dosed,  all  Italy  waa  in  a  ntste  of  open  or  oonoaakd  revolt. 
Between  Austria  sad  Sardinia  an  armistiea  had  indeed  been  coaeluded, 
but  by  both  partias  it  waa  regarded  aa  one  of  these  hollow  truces 
UMful  only  as  a  meaaa  of  preparing  withant  aaoleststioa  for  a  future 
campaign:  Austria  hownvar  held  posssssion  of  only  a  portion  of  her 


Italian  territories,  but  the  Isaperial  traops  wnae  being  toeught  into  a 
ooaditwp  of  the  highest  effidenoy.  In  NapJss  the  atniggle  had  so  far 
proved  on  the  whole  fovourable  to  the  hug.    In  Bome  tbe  popular 
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party  had  been  as  yet  inooeasful :  the  Pope  waa  a  fiigitt7e,  and  the 
state  waa  governed  by  a  proTincial  ootmoil,  to  be  soon  succeeded  by  a 
triumyimte  at  tiie  head  of  which  waa  Maerini,  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  cause  of  Italian  reffeneration  and  unity.  Hostilities 
reoommenoed  in  earnest  among  tibe  several  parties  early  in  the  new 
year;  and  everywhere  with  similar  results.  So  long  as  the  rallying 
eiy  had  been  freedom  from  the  foreign  yoke  there  had  been  success 
on  the  popular  side.  But  the  patriot  leaders  were  too  much  under 
the  Influence  of  personal  and  local  jealousiee,  too  much  divided  by 
political  differences,  to  keep  that  before  them  as  their  first  object 
Before  independence  was  secured,  they  disputed  as  to  the  supremacy 
of  partieuXar  cities  and  provinoes,  and  individusl&  While  the  foreign 
yoke  waa  still  unbroken  they  quarrelled  whether  republicanism  or 
monarchy  ahould  be  the  rule  of  the  future.  The  other  side  was 
perplexed  by  no  divided  oouncils  or  political  theories.  The  Austrian 
commander,  Radetsky,  was  a  man  of  iron  nerve  and  great  military 
genius,  and  he  waa  now  waiting  with  a  large  and  well  oiganised  force 
to  bring  matters  to  an  issue.  There  oould  be  little  doubt  that  on  the 
£ate  of  this  campaign  the  final  result  would  depend.  Rome  and 
Nmples  were  subordinate  actors  in  the  drama. 

Hostilities  were  resumed  by  Sardinia  early  in  March.  On  the  21st 
of  that  month  the  two  armies  met :  the  Sardinians  were  defeated  on 
that  day ;  and  again  and  thoroughly  on  the  23rd,  at  Novara.  As  fsur 
as  Sardinia  was  concerned  the  struggle  was  at  an  end.  Poor  Carlo 
Alberto  abdicated  his  throne  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  retired  to 
Oporto,  where  he  died  four  months  after.  His  son  concluded  a  peace 
with  Austria;  and  Radetsky  turned  towards  the  cities  which  had 
ejected  the  Austrian  garrisons,  and  reduced  them  in  succession, 
though  sometimes  only  after  a  severe  bombardment. 

In  Naples  there  had  been  an  active  resumption  of  hostilities,  but 
the  British  and  French  governments  offered  their  mediation,  advising 
the  king  to  yield  assent  to  the  principal  claims  of  his  subjects  and 
grant  an  anmesty.  The  king  at  first  refused  to  comply,  and  when  he 
waa  willing,  the  Sicilians  in  their  turn  rejected  the  ultimatum  of  the 
allied  powers.  The  Neapolitan  troops  then  bombarded  and  captured 
Catania  and  Syracuse ;  and  the  king  of  Naples  was  able  to  turn  his 
attention  to  Papal  affairs.  We  need  not  follow  the  outbreaks  in 
Genoa  and  elsewhere,  as  they  were  soon  suppressed. 

In  Rome  a  national  assembly  was  called,  which  (Februaiy  8th) 
declared  the  Pope  divested  of  all  temporal  power,  and  Rome  a  republic. 
The  Pope,  who  was  at  Gaeta,  published  a  protest  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  assembly,  and  called  upon  the  Catholic  powers  to 
interfere  by  an  armed  intervention  in  his  behalf.  The  Frendi  govern- 
ment responded  to  his  appeal ;  and  the  French  National  Auembly 
resolved  by  a  large  majority  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  the 
government  to  send  an  army  to  restore  the  papal  authority  in  Rome. 
The  first  army  waa  repulsed  in  its  attack  on  the  city ;  but  a  second 
and  much  larger  foroe  under  Gteneral  Oudinot  commenced  a  formal 
siege  of  Rome  on  the  8rd  of  June.  The  defence  was  conducted  under 
Ganbaldi  with  eminent  but  unavailing  skill  and  bravery;  and  the 
French  having  made  practicable  breaches  in  the  walla^  sent  storming 
parties  through  them  on  the  21st.  On  the  8rd  of  July  the  city  sur- 
rendered unconditionally :  and  the  Austrians  having  been  everywhere 
successful,  the  Italian  rising  was  at  an  end.  What  might  be  odied  the 
official  declaration  of  its  suppression  waa  made  by  the  publication,  by 
the  Austrian  authorities,  of  the  amnesty  for  all  political  offences  at 
Milan  on  the  18th  of  August  1849.  There  have  been  occasional  and 
disconnected  popular  outbreaks  in  some  of  the  Austro-Italian  cities 
since  then,  but  they  have  been  always  easily  suppressed,  and  have 
only  been  the  occasion  of  calling  forth  additional  confiscations  and 
military  severities.  The  only  apparent  gain  to  the  popular  party 
from  the  revolt  of  1848-9  is  the  retention  by  Sardinia  of  her  liberal 
constitution.  On  the  other  side  is  a  terrible  account  of  confiscation, 
banishment,  and  loss  of  life;  while  the  governments  have  relapsed 
into  the  old  hard  and  depressing  despotism. 

Italian  Language  and  LUenUure. — The  language  called  Italian  is 
the  written  language  of  Italy,  and  bears  the  same  analogy  to  the 
spoken  language  of  Tuscany  and  Rome  as  the  written  languages  of 
France  and  England  bear  to  the  oral  language  spoken  in  the  towns 
and  provinces  of  those  respective  kingdoms  in  which  dialects  do  not 
preyaiL  But  while  in  France  and  England  the  use  of  dialects  is 
confined  in  great  measure  to  the  peasantry  of  districts  remote  from 
the  capitals  or  to  mountainous  parts,  most  of  the  Italian  states  have 
each  a  living  dialect,  which  is  the  oral  language  of  the  people,  and 
spoken  even  by  educated  people  among  themselves,  although  all 
educated  people  speak  also  the  Italian  or  common  written  language, 
which  they  learn  as  a  branch  of  education.  The  dialects  of  Italy  are 
numerous,  and  most  of  them  contain  written  and  printed  works, 
especially  plays  and  other  poems.  The  principal  dialects  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 1.  The  Milanese  is  spoken  at  Milan  and  its  territory,  with 
some  variations  acoording  to  the  different  districts.  It  has  been 
cultivated  by  several  writers  of  real  poetical  genius,  such  as  Maggi, 
Parini,  and  in  our  times  by  Ghrossi  and  Porta.  2.  The  Venetian  is  one  of 
the  most  graceful  of  the  Italian  dialects,  and  under  the  repubHo  was 
the  language  of  the  senate  and  of  the  courts  of  justice.  There  are 
numerous  writers  in  this  dialect;  among  others,  Gritti,  Lamberti, 
Goldoni,  and,  in  our  time,  BurattL  8.  The  Mantuan  dialect  has  been 
tilustmted  by  the  writings  of  the  eccentric  wayward  monk  Folenga 


4.  The  Piedmontese  has  considerable  affinity  with  the  Languedocian 
and  other  Romance  dialects.  Calvo  has  written  in  the  Piedmont^ 
and  Alfieri  has  given  a  short  vocabulary  of  it^  with  the  oorreepoDding 
words  in  Tuscan.  6.  Genoese :  Foglietta  and  CavaUi  are  two  of  tha 
best  writers  in  this  dialect.  6.  The  Bolognese  is  one  of  the  most 
uncouth  dialects  of  Italy,  but  it  has  some  poets,  among  others  Giulio 
Cesare  Crooe.  These  are  the  prindpal  dialects  of  North  Italy,  besides 
which  there  are  many  other  local  ones,  such  as  Bresciano,  Bergamssco, 
that  of  Padua,  which  resembles  the  Yenetian,  and  that  of  the  FrialL 
In  South  Italy  the  principal  dialects  are  the  following :— 7.  The 
Neapolitan,  or  Apulian,  was  the  language  spoken  at  the  court  of 
Frederick  II.  in  the  13th  century,  and  in  which  the  history  of  that 
prince  by  the  contemporarr  chronicler  Matteo  Spiuello  is  written.  It 
was  afterwards  spoken  at  the  court  of  the  Anjou  and  Aragonese  kings 
of  Naples,  and  has  been  in  fact  used  within  our  own  times  by  King 
Ferdinand  and  his  courtiers.  It  is  very  copious,  abounds  with  dimi- 
nutives and  vituperative  terms,  and  is  well  suited  for  broad  humour 
and  for  the  purpose  of  imitative  harmony.  The  Neapolitan  among 
all  other  Italian  dialects  has  been  perhaps  the  most  cultivated  by 
writers.  The  other  South  Italian  dialect  is,  8.  The  Sicilian,  which 
can  boast  of  Giovanni  Meli,  who  ranks  among  the  first  lyric  poets  of 
Italy.  Between  the  NeapoUtan  and  Sidlian  is  the  Calabrian  dialect^ 
which  participates  more  of  the  latter,  and  iu  which  there  is  a  spirited 
version  of  Tasso's  '  Gerusalemme.'  Lastly,  9.  The  dialect  of  the 
Island  of  Sardinia  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Catalonian  and 
Valencian  and  other  dialects  of  the  Romance  or  Provencal  languaga 
The  Sardinian  is  also  a  written  dialect 

The  Italian  dialecta  must  not  be  considered  as  corruptions  of  the 
written  Italian,  but  as  languages  which  have  an  affinity  to  and  are 
anterior  to  it,  and  derived  &om  the  corrupt  dialects  of  ^e  familiar 
Latin  or  Roman  which  were  spoken  in  the  provinces  of  Italy  remote 
from  Rome,  and  perhaps  also  in  part  from  the  older  languages  of  Italy 
existing  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  The  influx  of  the  northern 
nations  effected  a  total  corruption  of  the  spoken  Latin ;  articles  and 
auxiliaries  were  introduced;  terminations  were  altered  or  neglected; 
some,  though  not  a  great  many,  words  of  Teutonic  origin  were  intro- 
duced ;  and  various  dialects  resulted  firom  these  various  combinationi, 
which  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  Romano,  Romanic,  or 
Romance  language,  like  those  spoken  in  the  south  of  Franca  The 
dialects  spoken  in  Central  Italy  retained  a  gpreater  affinity  to  one 
another,  as  well  as  to  their  common  Latin  parent  If  we  look  at  the 
old  chronicles  and  other  documenta  of  the  13th  century,  written  in  a 
familiar  style,  whether  at  Naples,  Rome,  Bologna^  or  Tuscany,  we  see 
a  great  sixnilarity  in  their  syntax  and  etymology.  The  oral  dialect 
of  Tuscany  seems  to  have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  polish  and 
grammatical  reguhuity  sooner  than  the  others ;  probably  it  had  never 
been  so  oorrupt  as  the  rest,  owing  to  the  local  position  of  Tuscany, 
which  was  not  extenaively  or  permanently  colomsed  by  the  northon 
tribes,  and  also  owing  to  the  early  independence  of  the  Tuscan  cities, 
and  their  prosperity  and  civilisation.  In  the  rest  of  Italy  a  few  men 
of  education  used  also  an  oral  language  more  refined  than  the 
generality  of  the  people,  which  waa  called  Lingua  Aulica,  or  Corti- 
giana,  and  thus  the  early  versifieni,  including  princes  and  courtiers^ 
Frederick  IL  and  his  chancellor  Pietro  delle  Vigne  at  Naples,  Guido 
Guinicelli  snd  Frli  Guidotto  at  Bologna,  Guido  delle  Colonne,  a 
Sicilian,  Can  della  Scala  at  Verona,  Guido  da  Polenta,  prince  of 
Ravenna,  wrote  in  a  language  which  differs  little  from  that  of  Brunetto 
Latini,  Quitton  d'Arezao,  Guido  Cavalcanti,  and  other  Tuscan  poe*^ 
of  the  same  age.  But  Tuscany  had  this  advantage  over  the  rest, 
that  its  familiar  spoken  lang^uage  was  more  generally  poliahed,  so  as 
to  resemble  the  poetical  and  select  language  of  the  other  Italians,  and 
the  Tuscan  poets  had  the  benefit  of  writing  in  a  living  dialect, '  lingua 
volgare,'  and  their  poems  were  understood  by  the  generality  of  their 
countrymen.  The  writers  of  the  14th  century,  Dante,  Dino  Compagni, 
Petrarch,  Boocaccio,  Cino  da  Pistoja»  Sacohetti,  Villani,  Pandolfini, 
were  all  Tuscans,  and  they  permanenUy  impressed  on  the  written 
language  of  Italy  the  atamp  of  Tuscan  spirit  and  idiom.  As  people 
of  education  in  every  part  of  Ita^  applied  themselves  to  write  in  the 
'  lingua  volgare,'  the  use  of  writing  in  Latin  being  gradually  dropped, 
this  *  lingua  volgare,'  or  written  Italian,  began  to  form  an  essential 
part  of  education,  and  all  those  who  reoeived  school  instruction  learned 
to  speak  it  more  or  leaa  correctiy.  It  came  afterwards  to  be  adopted 
in  many  phu)es  as  the  language  of  the  government^  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  of  the  pulpit,  and  of  the  stage ,  and  thua  it  has  been  styled 
emphatically  the  Italian  language,  because  it  is  used  aa  the  general 
medium  of  communication,  written  and  oral,  all  over  the  peninsula 
But  it  is  nowhere,  except  in  Tuscany  and  in  part  of  the  Roman  states, 
the  language  of  the  lower  ordera,  the  language  of  the  nursery,  of  the 
mariLeta,  of  convivial  familiarity,  of  every-day  life.  Ita  general 
adoption  is  however  strongly  urged  of  late  yean  by  the  various 
governments,  and  particularly  attended  to  in  all  elementary  sohoolL 

The  writers  of  the  14th  oentury  are  called  by'tha  Tuscans  the 
'  Treoentisti,'  and  they  are  considered  by  many  as  the  purest  modeb 
of  Italian  composition.  In  the  15th  oentury  there  waa  a  retrograde 
movement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Italian  language.  The  Latin  again 
resumed  the  ascendancy  as  a  written  language^  and  the  'lii^|oa 
volgare'  waa  left  to  the  vulgar,  or  employed  merely  for  fiamiliar 
purposes.    Tha  discovery  of  the  ancient  dasaicsi  the  rsviTal  of  the 
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sbudy  of  the  Roman  law,  the  arrival  of  many  learned  Ghreek  refugees 
flying  from  the  Ottoman  conqueror,  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
hierux:hy,  whose  lang^uage  was  the  Latin — all  these  circumstances 
gave  a  general  impulse  towards  classical  learning,  and  the  Italian 
Kterati  disdained  to  write  except  in  the  language  of  their  presumed 
forefathers.  Alberti,  Bracdolini,  Bruni,  Filelfo,  Panormita,  Platina, 
Pontano,  Yalla,  Ficino,  and  other  learned  men  and  also  women  of 
that  age  wrote  in  Latin.  But  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  at  Florence,  the 
Este  at  Ferrara,  the  Gbnzaga  at  Mantua,  countenanced  Italian  poetry ; 
aod  Pulci,  Bello,  and  Bojardo  gave  the  first  specimens  of  the  Italian 
epic,  while  Poliziano  and  Lorenzo  himself  excelled  in  lyrics.  In  this 
same  century  Cennino  Cennini  wrote  an  Italian  treatise  upon  painting, 
and  the  illustrious  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  painter,  architect,  and  engineer, 
composed  his  precepts  on  the  same  art,  which  were  published  long 
after  his  deatn,  'Trattato  della  Pittura,'  1651. 

The  16th  century  was  the  second  era  of  Italian  literature.  It  has 
beeu  styled  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  because  that  pontiff,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  surrounded  himself  with  some  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time.  But  the  two  great  historians  and  statesmen, 
Macbiavelli  and  Guicciardini,  the  '  Bivino  Arioeto,'  and  Michelangelo 
Buomirrotti,  who  was  sculptor,  painter,  architect^  and  poet,  are  four 
names  sufficient  of  themselves  to  adorn  any  age  or  country ;  and  there 
were  numerous  other  excellent  writers  in  almost  every  branch  of 
letiniing.  The  learned  Sigonio,  Baronius,  Panvinio,  Yida,  the  jurists 
Alciati  and  Turamini,  the  mathematicians  MauroUco  and  Caidano, 
and  many  other  men  of  science,  wrote  in  Latin.  The  authors  of  the 
16th  century  are  called  by  the  Italians  '  Cinquecentisti,'  and  are 
considered  as  models  of  Italian  writing,  though  some  critics  observe 
in  modt  of  them  a  falling  off  from  the  freshness  and  ladnesB  of  the 
great  Florentine  writers  of  the  14th  century. 

The  17th  century,  called  by  the  Italians  the  age  of  the  <  Soientisti,' 
exhibited  a  degeneracy  of  taste,  both  in  literature  and  the  arts.  The 
leaden  yoke  of  Spanidi  viceroys,  armed  with  all  the  terrors  of  dele- 
gated absolutism  and  of  clerical  inquisition,  ignorant  or  careless  of 
the  very  elements  of  government  and  admimstration,  weighed  heavily 
over  the  finest  regions  of  Italy.  The  Italian  writers,  and  especially 
the  poets,  adopted  a  turgid  hyperbolical  style,  replete  with  false  con- 
oeptiona  and  all  the  tinsel  of  rhetorical  adulation.  The  school  of 
Marini  and  of  his  worse  diaciples  has  become  proverbial  as  the  school 
of  depraved  taste  in  composition.  However  the  same  causes  of 
mental  degradation  and  corruption  did  not  operate  equally  over  all 
the  peninsula.  Tuscany,  Venice,  Qenoa,  Piedmont,  retained  their 
independence  and  with  it  their  national  spirit.  Accordingly  we  meet 
here  and  there  with  writers  distinguished  by  their  sentiments  as  well 
a8  by  their  language,  such  as  the  celebrated  Sarpi,  the  learned  prelates 
Bentivoglio,  Pallavicino,  and  Bellarmino ;  the  historian  Davila ;  the 
Jesuits  Segneri  and  Bartoli;  the  poets  Guidi,  Chiabrera,  Filicaja, 
Taasoni,  Rinuccini,  Menzini;  the  painter  and  poet  Salvator  Rosa; 
the  philologist  Salvini ;  while  Italian  science  can  boast  in  the  same 
age  of  Galileo,  Casaim,  Torricelli,  Malptghi,  Borelli,  Mandgli,  Redi, 
Viviani,  and  Guglielminl  Antonio  Serra,  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not 
the  earUost,  writer  on  political  economy,  published  in  1613  a  treatise 
showing  the  various  causes  through  which  countries  may  become 
enriched;  a  work  neglected  and  forgotten  for  ages  after.  The 
historian  Nona,  the  learned  antiquarian  Bianchini,  and  the  jurist 
Qravina,  wrote  in  Latin. 

In  the  18th  century  Italian  literature  assumed  a  new  character. 
The  historians  Maffei,  Muratori,  and  Giannone,  and  the  philosophic 
writers  Yico,  Stellini,  and  Gtenovesi,  brought  a  new  light  into  their 
respective  departments.  The  spirit  of  investigation  and  deep  reflec- 
tion was  now  busy  at  work.  Gbldoni  effected  a  revolution  on  the 
Italian  stage,  and  Metastasio  imparted  a  new  vigour  and  poetical 
freshness  to  the  melodrama  or  opera.  In  the  department  of  criticism 
there  were  Zeno,  Baretti,  Gk>zzi,  Mazzuchelli,  and  Cesarotti ;  Milizia, 
Lanzi,  and  Bottari  wrote  eloquently  on' the  fine  arts;  Martini  and 
Tartini  on  music ;  Yerri,  Carli,  Galiani,  Neri,  on  political  economy ; 
Bettmelli,  Tiraboschi,  and  Comiani,  on  the  history  of  Italian  litera- 
tore;  Buonafede  on  the  history  of  philosophy;  Beccaria,  Filangieri, 
and  Mario  Pagano  on  legislation;  Yallisnieri  and  Spallanzani  on 
natural  history ;  Yolta  and  GkJvani  on  physics ;  Denina  on  the  history 
of  Italy ;  Passeroni,  Yarano,  and  Parini  wrote  moral  poetry ;  and 
lastly  Alfieri  created  the  Italian  tragedy. 

The  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French  in  1796  and  the  political 
revolution  which  followed,  whilst  they  served  to  stimulate  the  minds 
of  the  Italians  to  exertion,  had  an  unfavourable  influence  upon  the 
language.  French  was  the  language  of  the  conquerors,  and  it  became 
the  fashionable  language  of  the  conquered.  Those  Italians,  and  they 
formed  an  immense  majority,  who  did  not  know  French,  intermixed 
French  idioms  with  their  already  imperfect  and  dialectic  Italian,  and 
a  spurious  compound  was  thus  formed  which  was  neither  French  nor 
Italian,  and  which  found  its  way  into  the  political  essays,  the  news- 
papers, the  pleadings,  and  even  the  acts  of  government.  A  few  writers, 
formed  in  a  better  school,  opposed  the  torrent;  among  these  are 
Alfieri,  Monti,  Foscolo,  Ippolito  Pindemonte,  Napione,  Cesari,  and 
GiordanL  The  reaction  agidnst*  French  style  has  been  continued  by 
later  writers ;  and  Italy  has  in  our  own  days  produced  eminent  authors 
In  almost  every  branch  of  literature,  science,  and  art 
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since  the  death  of  Canova,  many  respectable  artists,  but  hardly  a  first- 
rate  sculptor  or  painter.  With  architects  and  engineers  she  is  better 
provided ;  and  the  art  of  engraving  is  in  a  highly  flourishing  state. 

Religion. — ^The  religion  of  Italy  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  valleys  among  the  Alps  of  Piedmont,  inhabited  by  the 
Yaldenses,  and  of  the  Jews,  who  li^e  in  most  of  the  principal  towns, 
and  have  synagogues.  At  Leghorn,  Florence,  Yenice,  and  other  mer- 
cantile places,  chapels  for  foreign  Protestants  and  Greeks  are  tolerated 

ITAPARICA.    [Brazil.] 

ITHACA.    [Ionian  Islands.] 

ITHOME.    [Mbssbnia.] 

ITZEHOE.    [HoLSTKiN.] 

lYES,  ST.,  Cornwall,  a  market-town,  sea-port,  and  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ives,  is  situated  in  60°  12' 
N.  lat,  6*  28'  W.  long.,  distant  39  miles  S.W.  from  Bodmin,  and 
277  miles  S.  W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  municipal 
borough  in  1851  was  6525;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough  was 
9872.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  of 
whom  one  is  mayor ;  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Cornwall  and  diocese  of  Exeter. 

The  town  of  St.  Ives  is  finely  situated  at  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  spacious  St.  Ives  Bay,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Bristol  ChanneL 
St.  Ives  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance. The  church,  a  large  low  granite  building  of  the  time  of 
Henry  Y.,  stands  close  to  the  sea-shore.  There  are  several  chapels  for 
Dissenters,  and  a  National  school.  The  harbour  accommodates  vessels 
of  200  tons  burden.  It  is  the  principal  station  of  the  pilchard  fishery. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing-vessels  registered  as  belonging  to 
the  port  on  Slst  December  1853  were : — Under  50  tons  63,  tonnage 
1880;  above  50  tons  98,  tonnage  11,038;  and  4  steamers,  with  a 
tonnage  of  726.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered 
and  cleared  coastwise  during  1858  were: — Sailing-vessels,  inwards 
1704,  tonnage  127,151 ;  outwards  939,  tonnage  72,173  :  steam-vessels, 
inwards  180,  tonnage  32,471 ;  outwards  178,  tonnage  32,242.  In 
the  colonial  and  foreign  trade  there  entered  56  vessels  of  7928  tons, 
and  cleared  63  vessels  of  9050  tons.  In  the  vicinity  of  St  Ives  are 
extensive  tin-  and  copper-mines.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday;  fiurs  on  May  29th,  and  the  Saturday  before  Advent. 
About  a  mile  from  the  town  is  Tregony,  or  Tregenna  Castle,  a  large 
castellated  mansion.  The  coast  here  is  bounded  by  clifib  and  rugged 
rocks,  and  is  somewhat  dangerous  to  shipping. 

lYES,  ST.,  Huntingdonshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  St  Ives,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Ouse,  in  52*"  20'  N.  lat,  0"  4f  W.  long.,  distant  7  miles  E.  by 
S.  from  Hunthigdon,  59  miles  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  72  J  miles 
by  the  Eastern  Counties  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  in 
1851  was  3522.  The  town  is  governed  by  town  commissioners.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon  and  diocese 
of  Ely.  St.  Ives  Poor-Law  Union  contains  24  parishes,  with  an  area 
of  64,135  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  20,267. 

St  Ives  is  so  called  from  Ivo,  or  St  Ives,  a  Persian  ecclesiastic, 
said  to  have  visited  England  as  a  missionary  about  A.D.  600,  and  whose 
supposed  remains  were  discovered  here  some  centuries  afterwards. 
On  the  spot  where  they  were  found  the  abbots  of  Ramsey,  to  whom 
the  manor  belonged,  built  a  church  and  a  priory.  The  dove-house 
and  bam,  and  some  fragments  of  the  priory,  are  still  standing.  The 
town  stands  on  a  slope ;  the  lower  part  is  exposed  to  inundations  of 
the  Ouse.  A  stone  bridge  of  six  arches  forms  tiie  entrance  to  the 
town  on  the  London  side ;  an  ancient  building  stands  over  one  of  the 
piers.  The  approach  to  the  bridge  on  the  south  is  by  a  causeway 
raised  on  arches,  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  waters  in  the  time  of 
floods.  The  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted  Brewing  and  malting 
are  carried  on.  The  market  is  on  Monday,  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
provincial  markets  in  the  kingdom  for  sheep  and  cattle ;  there  are 
two  large  yearly  fiiirs  on  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas ;  at  the  Michaelmas 
fair  much  cheese  is  sold.  The  church  is  a  neat  building,  chiefly  late 
perpendicular.  It  has  a  handsome  tower  and  spire  at  we  west  end. 
There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Indepen- 
dents, and  Baptists,  and  National  and  British  schooU.  Slope  Hall  was 
for  some  time  the  residence  of  Oliver  CromwelL 

IVINGHOE.     [See  Iyinohob,  in  Supplkmbnt.] 

lYIZA,  lYigA,  or  IBIZA,  the  Bbusiu  of  the  andent  geographers, 
one  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  lies  50  miles  S.W.  from  Majorca,  and  is 
about  28  miles  long  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  about  15  miles 
in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  divided  by  a  channel  four  miles  wide  from 
the  island  of  Formentera,  which  lies  due  south  of  it  The  south- 
west  point  of  Iviza  is  60  miles  E.N.E.  from  the  Cabo  San  Martin,  on 
the  coast  of  Yalenda  on  the  mainland  of  Spain.  The  coast  it 
indented  by  many  small  bays,  the  largest  of  which  are  those  of  Iviza 
and  San  Antonio.  The  ishmd  is  hilly  and  stony  in  many  parts,  but 
in  others  very  fertile.  It  produces  oil  and  wine,  com,  frmts  of  every 
kind,  has  a  large  stock  of  sheep,  and  the  sea  near  the  coast  abounds 
with  fish.  The  manufacture  of  salt  in  salt-pans  constitutes  a  great 
branch  of  industry.  The  mountains  are  oovered  with  timber-treea 
Salt  and  timber  are  almost  the  only  exports.  The  inhabitants  are 
indolent  and  uninformed :  their  mode  of  agriculture  is  slovenly. 
They  speak  a  dialeot  of  the  Limosinf  the  language  of  CatAlonia,  which 
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1m  a  branch  of  the  Romanca  language  once  spoken  all  over  the  south 
of  Europe.  The  capital,  Ivka,  built  on  a  peninsula  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  the  island,  U  fortified,  has  a  good  harbour,  and  contains 
about  6000  inhabitants :  it  has  a  cathedral  and  six  other  churches, 
two  hospitals,  and  a  public  school  or  gymnasium.  San  Antonio  and 
San  Miguel  are  two  small  towns. 

IVRE'A,  a  province  of  Piedmont,  stretches  from  the  foot  of  the 
Alpe*  which  divide  it  from  Savoy  and  the  Yal-d'Aosta,  southward  to 
the  Fo,  and  is  watered  in  its  length,  which  is  about  20  miles,  by  the 
Dora  Baltea.  The  Orca,  another  affluent  of  the  Po,  having  its  source 
on  Mount  Iseran,  one  of  the  high  Graian  Alps,  waters  the  weetem 
parts  of  the  province  of  Ivrea,  where  it  borders  upon  that  of  Turin. 
On  the  K  Ivrea  is  bounded  by  the  province  of  Yercelli,  and  N.  by 
that  of  Aostia,  which  with  Ivrea  now  forms  an  administrative  district 
of  Piedmont  The  country  consists  in  great  part  of  hills,  being  the 
lowest  offsets  of  the  Alpine  chain,  and  some  fine  valleys  between ; 
the  southern  part  of  it  meiges  into  the  great  plain  of  the  Pa  The 
soil  produces  abundantly  corn,  good  wiae,  hemp,  and  pMture  on 
which  a  great  number  of  cattle  are  fed.  The  system  of  irrigation 
by  water  drawn  from  the  Dora  and  other  streams  is  hers  in  full 
operation.  Silk  is  an  important  product  of  the  province.  The 
mountains  produce  plenty  of  chestnuts.  This  province  was  a 
marqiusate  m  the  middle  ages,  when  Berengarius,  marquis  of  Ivrea, 
became  king  of  Italy.  It  is  called  '  U  Canavese,'  from  the  quantity 
of  hemp  ('canapa')  which  it  produces,  and  the  inhabitants  are  noticed 
in  the  *  Histoxy  of  Piedmont^  as  quarrelsome  and  warlike.  The  area 
of  the  province  is  561  square  •  milesy  and  the  population  in  1S46 
numbered  168,561. 

The  chief  town,  Ivna,  stands  ia  a  fine  situation  on  the  slope  of 


a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dora,  across  which  is  a  Roman  brid^ 
of  a  single  arch,  at  the  entrance  of  the  lowland  of  Italy  for  travellera 
coming  by  the  St-Bemard  Pass.  Ivrea  is  an  old-looking  town,  with 
walls  and  a  castle;  it  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  six  churches,  besides  the 
cathedral  and  several  convents,  a  seminary  for  clerical  students,  a 
royal  coUep^,  an  hospital,  and  about  8000  inhabitants.  There  are 
some  remains  of  antiquity  at  Ivrea.  The  cathedral  is  built  on  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  of ^  the  Sun.  Ivrea,  called  anciently  Eporedia,  was 
a  town  of  the  Salassi,  and  afterwai'ds  was  colonised  by  the  Romaoi, 
The  town  has  some  imnortant  ailk  manufacture^  and  a  good  trade 
in  rice,  hemp,  cheese,  and  cattle. 

The  other  towns  of  the  province  are  the  following,  the  population 
in  each  case  is  that  of  the  commune  i^CcuteUamonte,  with  5100 
inhabitants ;  Caluso,  with  a  college,  and  5500  inhabitants ;  Cuorgni^ 
with  a  grammar-school,  copper-worki,  and  5600  inhabitants ;  Agliif 
with  a  castle,  a  handsome  pai-k,  and  4500  inhabitants;  San  Giorgio 
Canaveu,  with  a  ooUe^  and  3700  inhabitants ;  Locana,  with  brass- 
works,  and  5400  inhabitants ;  Valperga,  with  8500  inhabitants;  Pont€f 
in  a  delightful  valley  watered  by  the  Orca  and  its  affluent  the  Saona, 
with  4200  inhabitant&  In  this  valley  are  many  natural  ouriositiee, 
and  the  traces  of  silver  and  gold  mines,  said  to  have  been  onoe 
worked  by  the  Romans.  Copper  is  found  in  the  Val-d'Orca,  and  iron 
in  the  Val-Brozzo,  where  are  several  iron-works.  There  are  several 
other  small  towns  of  above  2000  inhabitants. 

IVRY.    [EuBB.] 

IXWORTH.    [Suffolk.] 

IZAI.CO.  or  YZALCO.    [Sah  SalvaDob.! 

IZERNORE.    [AiN.] 
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JACKSON,  PORT,    [Stdnky.] 
'    JACKSONVILLE.    [Florida;  Illinois.] 

JAEN,  a  province  of  Spain,  included  in  the  territorial  division  of 
Andaluda,  is  bounded  N.  by  Castilla-la-Nueva,  S.  by  the  province  of 
Granada,  £.  by  the  provinces  of  Murda  and  Qranada,  and  W.  by  the 

Srovince  of  Cordova.  It  is  situated  between  87"  27'  and  88'  35' 
r.  lat.,  2"  52'  and  4''  20'  W.  long.  The  greatest  length  from  north  to 
south  is  about  75  miles,  from  east  to  'west  about  80  miles,  the 
average  width  being  about  60  miles.  The  area  is  4446  squa^re  miles. 
The  population  in  1849  was  807,410. 

A  general  description  of  the  provinces  comprised  in  Andaluda  is 
given  under  that  head.    [Ai^oaluoia.]    The  northern  part  of  this 

Srovince  is  entirely  fiUed  with  the  ridges  of  the  mountain  range  of 
\ie  Sierra-Morena,  the  summit-level  of  which  forms  the  division 
between  the  province  of  Jaen  and  the  modem  province  of  Ciudad 
Real,  or  La-Mancha,  in  Castilla-la-Nueva.  The  southern  part  of  the 
province  is  occupied  by  the  offsets  of  the  Montes  de  Granada,  which 
separate  the  province  of  Jaen  from  that  of  Granada.  The  central 
part  of  the  province  is  an  irregular  valley  in  which  several  rivers  and 
numerous  small  streams  \mite  to  form  the  Guadalquivir,  the  slope  of 
the  ground  being  generally  from  east  to  west 

Towns. — The  capital  of  the  province  is  the  ancient  city  of  Jaetu 
rjAJBN.]  AlcaUi'larJReal,  82  miles  S.W.  from  Jaen,  stands  on  a  conical 
nill.  It  is  a  picturesque  town,  with  bold  towers  and  steep  streetsi 
It  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Alcaide  Ibn  Zaide.  In  1840  it  was 
taken  by  Alonzo  XL  in  person,  and  from  him  received  the  epithet 
Keal  (Rroyal).  The  beacon  tower  called  La  Mota  was  erected  by  the 
Conde  de  Tendilla,  the  first  governor  of  the  Alhambra.  Population, 
6848.  Andujar,  22  miles  N.W.  from  Jaen,  is  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  It  stands 
in  a  fertile  plain,  and  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  orauge-grove& 
It  contains  a  large  church  in  what  has  been  called  the  plateresco 
style  of  architeoture,  which  is  peculiar  to  Spain.  This  town  is 
distinguished  for  the  manufacture  of  the  porous  earthenware  vessels 
called  alcarrazas,  which  are  used  for  cooUng  water.  Population, 
9353.  Bamt,  25  miles  N.E.  from  Jaen,  is  a  handsome  town  situated 
on  an  eminence  overlooking  a  fertile  plain  between  the  rivers 
Guadalquivir  and  Guadalimar.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  united  with 
Jaen,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  the  halls  and  courts  of  a  university, 
the  oratorio  of  San  Felipe  Neri,  and  a  handsome  fountain  with 
caiyatides  in  the  principal  plassa.  The  population  in  1845  was  10,851. 
Ba^lm,  28  miles  N.  from  Jaen,  stands  on  the  main  road  from  Anda- 
lucia  to  the  Castiles  over  the  Sierra  Morena  by  the  pass  of  thb 
Despe&a  Perros.  It  is  a  poor  town,  with  old  walls,  a  ruined  castle, 
and  a  machicolated  tower.  Population,  4976.  The  French  army, 
under  General  Dupon^  was  defeated  here,  July  20, 1808.  Carolitu$, 
18  miles  N.  from  Baylen,  a  thriving  town,  with  a  population  of  about 
2000,  is  situated  on  the  same  road,  near  the  foot-of  the  pass.  It 
would  form  a  strong  military  position.  Lmares,  25  mUee  N.N.E. 
from  Jaen,  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morenl^  in  a  plain 
abundantly  watered.  There  are  mines  of  copper  and  lead  in  the 
Ticinity,  which  were  wrought  by  the  Romans,  and  are  still  productive. 


Population,  6567.  Matioi,  16  miles  W.S.W.  from  Jaen,  stands  on 
the  slope  of  a  steep  hill  which  is  surmounted  by  a  ruined  castle.  It 
contains  several  churches.  It  is  resorted  to  for  its  mineral  waters. 
Population,  11,000.  Ubeda,  28  miles  N.W.  from  Jaen,  was  originally 
buUt  by  the  Hoors  with  the  materials  of  the  Roman  Bsetula,  now 
Ubeda  la  Vieja.  It  was  taken  by  Alonzo  YIIL,  and  destroyed, 
but  was  afterwards  rebuilt  It  contains  a  cathedral,  which  wu 
originally  a  mosque,  a  fine  hospital,  and  other  good  spedmens  of 
architecture.  The  vicinity  is  verv  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
mostly  employed  in  agricultural  labours.  The  population  in  1815 
was  13,809.  ^ 

JAEN,  a  dty  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  Jaen,  formerly  a 
Moorish  kingdom  [Akdalucia],  is  situated  in  87*"  44'  N.  lat,  S"*  4S' 
\V.  long.  The  population  in  1845  was  17,327.  It  is  built  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill,  which  is  crowned  by  a  castle,  and  overlooks  an  extensire 
vega,  or  plain,  through  which  the  Rio  de  Jaen,  passing  the  dty  on 
the  eastern  dde,  flows  northward  to  the  Guadalquivir.  The  hiU  ii 
rugged  and  steep,  and  appears  to  be  the  termination  of  the  Sierra  de 
Jaeu,  but  is  in  fact  cut  o£f  by  a  ravine,  which  converts  it  iuto  an 
isolated  and  very  strong  military  post.  A  wall  extends  round  the 
brow  of  the  hill  inclosing  an  area  of  many  acres,  while  the  city  wall, 
flanked  by  towers,  is  carried  up  the  irregular  slopes  of  the  hUl,  and 
connected  with  the  fortifications  of  the  castle  above.  The  prindpal 
street  of  the  dty  encirdes  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  has  other  streets, 
narrow  and  crooked,  on  each  side.  The  houses,  built  of  a  dark- 
coloured  limestone,  are  masdve  and  gloomy,  with  low  doorways  and 
small  windows,  and  the  whole  city  has  more  appearance  of  antiqdty 
and  of  Moorish  coxxstruction  than  either  Cordova  or  SeviUa.  Jaen, 
conjointly  with  Baeza,  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  The  cathedral  oocupiee 
the  site  of  the  Moorish  mosque,  which  was  pulled  down  in  1492,  and 
replaced  by  the  present  structure  about  1525,  when  the  Greco- 
Roman  style  ia  which  it  is  built  had  been  introduced  into  Spain  by 
Pedro  de  Valdelviro.  It  has  four  entrances,  the  western  facade  beiog 
flanked  by  two  fine  towers.  The  interior  is  Coriathian.  The  dty  has 
another  cathedral,  several  hospitals,  public  fountains,  and  a  beautiful 
promenade.  A  new  road  from  Jaen  to  Granada  was  opened  in  1828. 
Part  of  it  passes  through  a  tunnd  under  the  Puerto  de  Arenas  a 
part  of  the  Montes  de  Granada.    The  vidnity  is  very  fertile. 

JAEN  DE  BRACAMOROS.    [Eouador.] 

JAFFA,  a  sea-port  town«in  Syria,  is  dtuated  on  an  eminence  which 

n'ects  iuto  the  Mediterranean,  ia  82**  3'  25'  N.  lat,  34'*  46'  IS' 
ong.,  33  nules  N.W.  from  Jerusalem,  and  has  a  fixed  population 
of  about  4000.  The  town  is  built  on  a  hill,  the  top  or  which  is 
crowned  with  an  old  dtadel ;  on  the  land  side  it  is  surrounded  by 
high  walls.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  but  the  streets  are  narrov 
and  irr^ular.  There  are  three  mosques  in  the  town,  and  the 
CathoUcs,  Greeks,  and  Armenians  have  each  a  convent.  The  sea  near 
Jafla  is  shallow  and  strewed  with  rocks^  so  that  vessels  dischaige 
and  load  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  by  means  of  small  lighters 
which  land  at  the  quay,  the  approach  to  which  is  defended  by 
two  small  forts.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  inoonsideiable ;  hut  JaSi 
has  always  been  celebrated  as  the  landing-place  for  European  pilgrims 
to  Jgrusaleoi,  in  consequence  most  pro^bly  of  its  proximity  to  that 


JAFFKAPATAM. 


JAMAICA- 


na 


flHy ;  for  at  to  its  claimt  to  be  a  liayen,  Uw  places  oould  have  lass. 
BiuropeaB  oonanls  reeicla  in  JafflL  The  adjaoeai  ooostry  produoea 
•zeeUeni  meloasy  oraagee,  eitrooay  and  other  fruits;  some  oU  and 
soap  are  exported ;  wlkeai^  rioe^  linen,  and  pieea-goods  are  ixaporked 
firom  SSgypt  and  Beyrai.    Coral  is  Ibund  along  the  coast. 

Jaflk  is  a  European  oormption  of  the  Arabic  Y^f^h  which  preserves 
the  Hebrew  name  Ja/pho,  the  representatire  of  the  Phoraician  name 
JopfM,  which  is  descriptive,  and  means  'an  eminence.'  Anoient 
legends  give  Joppa  an  antediluvian  existence,  and  near  it  Andromeda 
was  said  to  be  rescued  from  the  monster  by  Perseus.  In  the  distri- 
bution of  Canaan,  Joppa  fell  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  it  was  the  only 
port  (so-called)  which  the  Jews  possessed  on  the  Levant,  till  Herod 
ooDstraeted  the  harbonr  of  CiBBABSiA.  Timber  from  Lebanon  for 
the  boilding  of  the  first  and  second  temple  was  landed  at  Joppa,  and 
here  Jonah  embarked  for  Tarshish.  The  town  suffered  much,  and 
was  often  taken  in  the  Maecabsoan  warn.  It  was  annexed  to  the  Roman 
proyinee  of  E^jria  by  Pompey,  and  was  afterwards  given  by  Julius 
t^Bsar  to  Herod.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  celebrated  by  Tabitha*s 
rastoiation  to  lilb  by  St.  Peter.  Dming  and  after  the  Jewish  war 
Joppa  became  a  receptacle  for  pirates,  was  taken  by  Cestius,  who  pnt 
8400  of  the  inhabitants  to  death,  and  it  wss  totally  demolished  by 
Yeepasian.  The  town  gave  title  to  a  bishop  from  an  early  age  of  the 
dinreh ;  a  bishop  resid^  here  in  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great, 
tad  also  when  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  iuix  686.  In  the 
tone  of  the  Crusades  when  the  name  JaBk  came  into  vogue,  the  town 
vas  alternately  held  by  Christians  and  infidels.  After  its  sack  by 
Mslek  Adel,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Frederick  U.  and  St.  Louis.  It  was 
finally  taken  from  the  Christians  by  the  Sultan  Bibars  in  the  ISth 
century.  In  1799  the  French,  under  Bonaparte,  took  Jaffa,  and 
raffered  terribly  here  from  an  attack  of  the  plague. 

(Pbmponius  Mela ;  Plinv;  Strabo;  Josephus;  Wilken,  i>i0irmi&; 
Ghgrt^ie  IMivtrtelU/  Dictiwmry  ofGre^  and  Monum  Geography.) 

JAFPNAPATAM.    [Ceylon.} 

JAICZA.    [BoewiA,] 

JALAPA,  or  XALAPA.    [Mexico.] 

JALIGNT.     [Aluir.] 

JAUSCO,  or  XALISCO.    [Mnaoo.] 

JALPUCH,  RIVER.    [BaasABABiA.] 

JAMAICA,  one  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  and  the  most  important 
possesion  of  the  British  in  the  West  Indies,  extends  from  76*"  15'  to 
78^  25'  W.  long.,  and  from  17'  40'  to  18'  30'  N.  lat.  Its  length  from 
east  to  west  is  nearly  150  miles,  audits  width  may  on  an  average  be  40 
miles.  It  contains  2,724,262  acres,  or  4256  square  miles.  Alx)ut  two- 
fifths  of  the  soil  is  under  cultivation. 

The  rorface  of  this  island  is  very  uneven,  but  it  is  only  the  eastern 
put  that  can  properly  be  called  mountainous.  This  part  Is  almost 
entbely  filled  up  by  the  Blue  Mountains,  whose  principal  ridge  varies 
from  5000  to  6000  feet  in  elevation.  One  peak  has  an  elevation  of 
7150  feet  above  the  sea.  The  western  boundary  of  this  mountain- 
region  IS  fbrmed  by  a  ridge  which  runs  across  the  whole  island  from 
louth-east  to  north-west,  beginning  on  the  south  at  Yallah  Point,  and 
terminating  to  the  north-east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Agua  Alta,  or 
Wagwater.  It  rises  in  several  parts  to  2500  and  3000  feet ;  and  St.- 
Catherine'a  Peak,  at  the  point  where  it  is  united  to  the  range  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  is  4500  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  declivities  of 
the  Blue  Mountains  are  only  partially  wooded,  but  the  level  summits 
are  generally  overgrown  with  trees.  The  principal  level  ground  is 
the  Yale  of  Bath,  which  extends  about  8  miles  fi*om  the  town  of 
Bath  to  the  month  of  the  Plantain  Garden  River,  near  the  promontory 
of  Morant  Point,  the  most  eastern  cape  of  the  island.  Tliis  vale  is 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  is  covered  with  sugar  plantations. 

West  of  the  range  in  which  St.  Catherine's  Peak  stands  the  moun- 
tains subside,  and  are  divided  firom  those  farther  west  by  a  depression 
which  extends  across  the  island  over  the  plain  of  Liguanea  and  the 
hilly  country  which  incloses  the  banks  of  the  Wagwater.  The  plain 
of  Liguanea  begins  a  few  miles  east  of  Kingston,  and  extends  west- 
ward to  *  point  west  of  Old  Harbour,  a  distance  of  about  80  miles ; 
its  average  breath  is  about  5  miles.  A  part  of  this  plain  consists  of 
lavannalu,  or  natural  pasture  ground,  covered  with  grass.  West  of 
Port  Henderson  a  range  of  low  hills  called  Healthshire  Hills  lies 
between  the  plain  and  the  sea. 

The  plain  of  Liguanea  is  divided  from  the  plain  of  Yere  by  a 
narrow  range  of  low  hills,  which  approach  the  sea  west  of  Old  Har- 
bour, near  Salt  River  Bay.  The  plain  of  Yere  extends  from  south- 
east to  north-west  about  li  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  7  or  8 
inile&  On  the  south-east  of  this  plain  is  the  Portland  Ridge,  whioh 
terminates  in  Portland  Point,  the  most  southern  cape  of  Jamaica. 
On  the  north-west  it  is  joined  by  the  Mile  Qully,  a  picturesque  valley, 
several  miles  in  length,  traversed  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Rio 
Hinho.  The  soil  of  the  plain  of  Yere  is  of  moderate  fertility,  and 
mostly  used  as  pasture  ground.  The  mountains  whioh  inclose  the 
plains  on  the  north  rise  with  a  steep  and  abrupt  ascent,  but  they  do 
not  attain  a  great  elevation.  They  inclose  valleys  of  considerable 
extent  and  fertility,  especially  that  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-Yale,  about 
9  miles  long  and  24  mUes  across,  which  is  covered  with  sugar  planta- 
tions, and  is  very  fertile.  Towards  the  northern  coast  the  mountains 
sink  down  Into  low  and  weU-wooded  hills. 

The  raonntainB  which  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  island  west  of 


Si  Thomas-in*the-Yale^  have  their  highwt  summit  in  the  peak  near 
Blewfields,  not  far  from  the  southern  coast,  which  rises  to  2560  feet^ 
Near  the  central  line  of  the  island,  the  hills  present  the  oharaetoristiea 
of  the  limestone  formation,  of  which  they  consist.  Oaveros  occur  in 
several  places,  and  some  of  them  are  very  extensive.  Except  daring 
the  rains,  running  water  is  scarce,  and  the  inhabitants  ooUeot  the  xaia 
in  tanks.  In  the  western  part  of  the  island  the  lai^gest  plains  are  tha 
Pedro  Plains,  near  Gfareat  Pedro  Point,  and  the  Savaniukh  la  Mar,  towaids 
South  Negri!  Point,  the  most  western  cape  of  the  island.  A  consider* 
able  portion  of  these  plains  is  covered  with  swamps.  The  country 
between  Montego  Bay  on  the  west  and  St  Ann's  Bay  on  the  east 
consists  only  of  low  though  abrupt  and  precipitous  hills ;  the  valleys 
between  them  are  covered  with  high  foreat'trees,  whioh  w^bit  a  very 
luxuriant  vegetation. 

Except  in  the  districts  which  lie  within  the  limestone  fbrmatloii 
above  mentioned,  Jamaica  has  the  benefit  of  numerous  rivers,  rivulets, 
and  springs.  The  Black  River,  north-west  of  Great  Pedro  Point  is 
navigable,  and  goods  are  conveyed  by  it  about  80  miles  in  flat* 
bottomed  boats  and  canoes.  The  other  rivers  are  of  importance  for 
the  irrigation  of  plantations,  the  service  of  numerous  mills,  and  tha 
beauty  and  interest  they  impart  to  the  aspect  of  the  country,  ^ma 
of  them  form  beautiful  cascadee. 

Jamaica  has  a  coast-line  of  more  than  600  miles,  hardly  any  place 
is  more  than  80  miles  from  tiie  sea,  and  along  its  shores  are  abo^t  80 
harbours  for  shipping,  besides  more  than  double  that  number  of  hfiy% 
creeks,  and  coves,  capable  of  affording  more  or  less  shelter  to  vessels. 
The  safest  and  most  capacious  of  the  harbours  are  those  of  Port 
Morant^  Kingston,  and  Old  Harbour  on  the  southern  coaat^  and  those 
X)f  Lucia  and  St.  Antonio  on  the  northern  coast. 

The  climate  is  exceedingly  hot  in  the  lower  plains  along  the  sonthem 
coast  of  Jamaica.  For  the  whole  island  the  mean  heat  of  the  summev 
months  (from  June  to  November)  is  about  dO"*,  whilst  the  mean  heat 
of  the  other  six  months  does  not  exceed  75*^.  In  sunmier  the  ther^ 
mometer  sometimes  rises  to  96",  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  to 
100^  In  winter  it  sinks  to  60^  But  the  changes  of  the  temperature 
are  very  slow  and  gradual;  the  difference  between  noon  and  midnight 
rarely  exceeds  5  or  6  degrees.  Snow  has  never  been  observed,  even  on 
the  most  elevated  peaks ;  hail  sometimes  falls,  but  it  malts  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  the  ground.  The  climate  is  cooler  and  more  salubrioua  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island  than  on  the  south.  The  heat  of  the  low 
coast  is  considerably  diminished  by  the  daily  sea-breeie,  which  seta  in 
generally  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  ceases  only  towards 
sunset.  Its  salubrious  effects  have  obtained  for  it  from  the  seamen 
the  name  of  the  '  Doctor.'  During  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and 
in  the  most  sultry  months,  a  succession  of  light  flyiog  clouds  con* 
timially  pass  over  the  sun,  and  have  the  effect  cf  {noderating  the  heat 
of  its  raya 

In  Jamaica  there  are  two  rainy  and  two  dry  seasons  The  spring 
rains,  which  are  generally  partial  and  light,  begin  in  the  mid£e  <J 
April  or  beginning  of  May.  The  heavy  rains  commence  in  June  or 
even  later,  and  last  about  two  months ;  at  this  time  tiie  air  is  intoler> 
ably  sultiy,  presaging  approaching  torrents,  whioh  frequently  come 
on  with  little  previous  warning.  In  such  cases,  while  the  rain  pours 
down  in  torrents,  there  are  incessant  peals  of  thunder,  and  quick  and 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning.  The  rains  set  in  regularly  eveiy  day,  and 
continue  from  two  to  three  hours,  sometimes  for  the  space  of  several 
weeks.  Occasionally  very  heavy  rain  descends  fbr  several  days  and 
nights  with  little  intermission.  The  autunmal  rains  come  in  October 
and  November :  they  are  not  so  heavy  as  those  already  referred  to, 
nor  are  they  usually,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning,  but  they 
are  often  attended  by  heavy  gusts  of  wind  from  the  north.  Jamaica 
is  from  time  to  time  visited  by  hurricanes,  which  generally  sat  in 
from  the  north  or  north-west.  Tney  occur  however  only  in  the  summer 
months  between  the  two  rainy  seasons,  which  months  are  therefore 
called  the  hurricane  months  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  low  tracts  along  the  coast  are  unhealthy,  but  t^e  hiUy  and 
mountainous  country  is  much  less  so.  The  most  common  diseases 
are  the  yellow  fever,  common  bilious  fever,  and  the  typhus  fbver ;  the 
first  is  by  far  the  most  destructive,  especially  to  new  comers.  F^m 
Ootober  1850  till  the  early  part  of  1852  cholera  carried  off  about 
30,000  of  the  inhabitants,  or  nearly  one  in  twelve  of  the  whole 
population.  It  was  followed  by  small-pox  which  also  proved  lat^  in 
numerous  instances. 

Sugar,  rum,  and  molasses  form  the  most  important  articles  of 
export  from  the  island.  The  sugar  plantations  are  numerous  and 
extensive,  especially  in  the  lower  ana  warmer  tracts  of  the  island. 
On  the  hills  and  their  declivities  coffee  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent. 
Next  to  these  in  importance  are  the  pimento  plantations.  Arrow- 
root, indigo,  ginger,  turmeric,  and  cacao  are  also  cultivated.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  castoroil  is  produced.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  by 
the  negroes  for  their  own  use ;  maiae  is  universally  cultivated,  and 
yields  an  abundant  produce  j  two  and  even  three  crops  of  It  can  be 
raised  within  the  year.  Guinea-corn  is  raised  extensively  in  some 
districts  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  A  variety  of  nutritious 
roots  cultivated  in  this  island  are  called  bv  the  name  of  '  Ground 
provisions ; '  such  as  the  yam  (JHoscorea  tuaia),  cassava  {Jatropka 
Manihot),  the  sweet  potato  {ConvohnUw  Bainfag),  and  some  other 
roots. 
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None  of  the  European  fruits  arrive  at  peifeotion  except  grapes. 
Apples  are  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  peaches  rarely  produce  firuit. 
Tne  pine-apple,  ihe  orange,  the  shaddod^  the  pomegnmate,  the  fig, 
the  granadilk,  the  sapodilla,  the  star«pple,  the  sweetsop,  the  sweet- 
lemon,  the  dtron,  the  arocado-pear,  ftc,  are  reared  in  great  variety 
and  ahondanoe.  Sereral  exotics  have  been  introduced,  as  the  mango, 
the  eherimoyer,  the  bread-fruit,  Ac;  the  most  important  is  the 
plantain,  or  banana,  which*  is  extensively  cultivated  on  every 
plantation. 

The  forests  of  Jamaica  abound  with  a  great  variety  of  the  most 
valuable  wooda.  The  most  beautiful  woods  for  cabinet-work  are  the 
mahogany,  the  bread-nut  tree,  and  the  satin-wood.  The  oedar-tree 
attains  a  great  size,  but  it  is  not  of  so  fine  a  grain  as  that  of  the 
Levant,  Other  trees  produce  dye-woods,  as  fustic,  logwood,  &c  The 
ootton-tree  is  the  largest  of  all ;  its  wood  is  used  for  making  canoes, 
which  are  hollowed  out  from  the  trunks :  its  cotton  is  employed  for 
stuffing  beds.  The  bamboo  grows  wild,  and  is  also  cultivated.  The 
cabba^palm  (Areca  oUracea)  and  the  cocoa-nut  tree  are  the  most 
useful  trees  of  the  palm  tribe.  Kotwithstanding  this  abundance  of 
useful  trees  white  oak  is  imported  for  rum-puncheons,  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  pine  of  all  dimensions  from  the  United  States,  this 
wood  being  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  the  native  timber. 

The  horoed  cattle  are  very  numerous,  oxen  being  employed  in  the 
waggons  which  bring  down  the  produce  to  the  wharfs,  and  also  in 
carts  and  in  the  plough.  The  horses  sre  of  a  middle  size,  hardy  and 
active,  but  only  fitted  for  the  saddle  and  harness.  Mules  are  nume- 
rous, and  employed  in  the  sugar-mills  and  in  conveying  the  sugarHianes 
to  the  works.  Sheep  and  goats  abound ;  many  of  the  sheep  have  no 
fleece,  and  are  covered  with  hair  like  goats.  Hogs  are  veiy  plentiful : 
they  are  of  a  smaller  size  than  the  Knglish  hog»  but  their  flesh  is 
superior  in  delicacy  to  the  British  or  American  pork.  All  kinds  of 
poultry,  except  geese  and  the  common  duck,  are  raised  in  great 
abundance.  The  Musoovy-duck,  the  turkey,  the  Guinea-fowl,  and  the 
oommon  towi  thrive  very  well.  Domestic  pigeons  likewise  abound. 
Rats  exist  in  incredible  numbers,  and  commit  extensive  ravages  on 
the  sugar-canes. 

No  metal  except  lead  is  known  to  exist  in  the  island.  There  are 
some  salt-springs. 

Jamaica  ii  poIiticaUy  divided  into  three  counties,  Surrey,  Middlesex, 
and  Cornwall,  and  contains  one  city,  Kingston,  and  83  towns  and 
villages.    The  counties  are  subdivided  into  21  parishes. 

The  oounty  of  Surrey  extends  over  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
island,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  region  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  plain  of  Liguanea.  In  tills  division 
are  Port  Antonio,  Morant  Bay,  and  the  harbour  of  Kingston.  Kingston 
is  a  considerable  city  and  a  place  of  great  trade,  with  a  population  of 
more  than  85,000.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  contains  many  good 
houses,  two  churches,  flve  schools,  and  some  charitable  institutions. 
The  harbour  is  protected  by  the  narrow  slip  of  land  on  whose  western 
extremity  Port  Royal  ii  built.  The  greatest  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  southern  districts  is  sent  to  Kingston,  and  thence  exported  to 
Europe  or  America.  Port  Royal,  once  the  capital  of  the  island,  has 
been  repeatedly  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  hurricanes,  and  fire,  but  is 
still  a  considerable  place,  as  its  harbour  is  the  station  for  the  ^ps  of 
war,  and  it  oontains  the  naval  arsenal  and  good  fortifications.  The 
bulk  of  its  inhabitants  are  people  of  colour.  Morant  Bay,  nearly  at 
an  equal  distance  between  Port  Royal  and  Morant  Point,  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  and  is  a  thriving  place.  The  population  is 
between  6000  and  7000.  Antonio  possesses  a  good  harbour,  but  has 
littie  trade. 

The  county  of  MiddUaex  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  island, 
oomprehendmg  on  the  south  the  western  portion  of  the  plain  of 
T/ig^i«^«Aa,  On  its  southern  coast  are  Port  Henderson  and  Old 
Harbour ;  but  they  are  only  visited  by  small  vessels,  which  carry  the 
produce  of  the  country  to  Kingston.  On  the  northern  shores  are 
Annotto  Bay,  Maria,  and  St  Aim's  Bay,  which  carry  on  some  oom- 
meroe  by  soil  On  the  shore  of  Annotto  Bay  is  a  small  but  thriving 
town.  On  Stb  Catherine's  Plain  is  built  the  town  of  San  Jago  de  la 
Vega,  commonly  called  Spanish  Town,  which  is  usually  considered  the 
capital  of  the  iitdand.  It  is  a  small  town  with  about  6000  inhabitants, 
but  embellished  by  the  king's  house  (a  residence  of  the  governor),  and 
the  public  offices.  The  superior  court  sits  here.  It  has  a  Free  sdiool 
and  some  charitable  institutions.  A  railway  from  Kingston  to  Spanish 
Town  was  opened  in  1845. 

The  county  of  Comwail  extends  over  the  western  part  of  the 
island,  comprahending  the  plains  of  Pedro  and  Savannah  la  Mar  and 
the  hilly  country  lying  between  them  anc^  north  of  them.  The  two 
most  frequented  harbours  on  the  southern  shores.  Black  River  and 
Savitnnah  la  Mar,  have  littie  trade;  but  on  the  northern  coast  are  three 
thriving  towns,  San  Lucia,  Montego  Bay,  and  Falmouth,  each  xsontaining 
a  population  of  between  5000  and  8000.  Montego  Bay  is  the  chief 
to^  of  the  oounty,  and  the  assize-courts  are  held  here.  The  harbour 
is  ^kposed  to  a  heavy  swell ;  but  a  breakwater  has  been  erected  as  a 
protection  against  the  sea.  Fifty  years  ago  Falmouth  w&s  an  incon- 
ftiderable  village,  but  it  is  now  nearly  as  laige  and  populous  as  Montego 
Bay;  and  has  a  considerable  commerce.  A  handsome  suspension- 
bridge  has  been  lately  erected  across  the  Martha  Brae  River,  2  miles 
E.  from  Fahnouth. 


The  population  of  Jamaica  was  377,432  in  1844 ;  in  1849  Qoreraor 
Sir  C.  €h^  estimated  it  at  more  than  400,000,  probably  not  mors 
than  15,000  or  16,000  being  Europeans^  or  of  unmixed  European 
descent ;  about  70,000  of  the  mixed  or  coloured  race,  and  the  rest 
negroes  and  cooliea.  In  1834  there  were  297,186  negro  slaves,  aU  of 
whom  were  made  free  in  1888,  by  separate  acts  of  the  legisUtores 
of  QtesA  Britain  and  of  Jamaica. 

The  Maroons  were  originally  runaway  slaves,  partly  from  Jamaica 
itself,  partly  from  Cuba,  who  lived  in  the  forests  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  island.  In  1788  a  tract  of  land  was  granted  to  them  in 
those  parts,  which  they  cultivated,  and  on  which  they  built  two 
small  towns ;  and  though  a  portion  of  them  forfeited  their  privileges 
by  a  rebellion,  others  have  preserved  them  to  this  day.  The  other 
inhabitants  are  either  whites  or  people  of  colour.  The  people  of 
colour  are  the  offspring  of  Europeans  and  negro  women.  They  are 
subdivided  into  'mulattoes,'  the  offiipring  of  a  white  and  a  black; 
'  samboes,'  the  ofispring  of  a  black  and  a  mulatto ;  *  quadroons,'  the 
of&pring  of  a  white  and  a  mulatto;  and  'mestees,'  the  of&pringof 
a  white  and  a  quadroon.  No  traces  of  a  native  population  of  the 
island  existed  when  it  was  taken  by  the  English  from  the  Spaniards. 

Some  trade  in  British  manufactures  is  carried  on  with  Mexico, 
Central  America,  New  Qranada,  and  Venezuela.  Dyewoods,  hard- 
woods, indigo,  and  other  articles  are  sent  to  Jamaica  in  return.  From 
the  United  States  and  the  British  North  American  colonies  lumber  and 

E revisions  are  obtained.  The  most  important  commerce  of  Jamaica 
owever  is  that  with  the  mothez^<x)untry.  ^dps  arrive  from  Great 
Britain  from  October  to  May,  and  they  continue  to  depart  as  they  get 
freighted,  from  April  to  the  1st  day  of  August,  after  which  and  until 
the  hurricane  months  are  over,  ahips  and  their  cargoes  sailing  for 
Great  Britain  pay  double  insurance.  The  estimated  value  of  the 
imports  into  Jamaica  in  the  year  1850  was  1,287,297/*,  being  more 
than  one-third  of  the  value  of  imports  into  all  the  British  West 
Indies  for  that  year.  The  amount  of  the  imports  has  oonsiderably 
fallen  off*  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  estimated  value  of 
the  exports  from  Jamaica  in  the  year  1850  was  1,211,9152.;  in  1852 
it  was  818,757/.  The  quantities  of  sugar,  rum,  cotton,  coffise,  pimento, 
and  arrow-root  exported  in  the  years  ending  October  10th,  1851, 
1852,  and  1853,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Tears. 

Sugar. 

coffee. 

Pimento. 

Arrov.TOot. 

1851 
1852 
1853 

hhds. 
40,370 
84,449 
20,100 

panobne. 
18,481 
15,708 
10,484 

Ibe. 
5516 
7675 
2066 

Ibe. 
6,505,273 
7.127,780 
6,017,680 

Ibi. 
4,524,072 
5,447,203 
4,679,105 

lbs. 
259,862 
195,999 
146,71S 

The  financial  position  of  the  island  has  been  for  some  time  past  in 
a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  pecuniary  embarrassments  of 
proprietors  of  estates,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  differences  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  authorities  on  the  other,  together  with 
the  increased  expenses  occasioned  by  the  visitation  of  choleia  and  ite 
extensive  ravages,  have  tended  to  paralyse  the  resources  of  the 
public  revenue.  It  is  expected  that  some  measures  which  have  been 
recently  adopted  will  help  to  relieve  the  undue  pressure,  aod 
stimulate  agricultural  improvement  and  general  prosperity.  The 
revenue  for  the  year  ending  October  10th  1851  was  299,546/.  6s.  lOd. ; 
the  expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  282,161/.  8<.  6d, 

Shipping. — The  number  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
island  on  December  31st  1853  was  84,  namely : — ^75  under  50  tons, 
tonnage  1798,  and  9  above  50  tons,  tonnage  1054.  The  amount  of 
tonnage  which  entered  inwards  during  nine  months,  from  October  5th 
1850  till  July  5th  1851  was  81,550 ;  during  the  period  from  October 
5th  1851  to  July  5th  1852,  the  amount  was  82,075  tons. 

Jieligion  and  EdueaHon. — There  is  a  bishop  of  Jamaica,  whose  see 
comprises  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras,  nnd  includes  116  clergy, 
of  whom  about  100  hold  appointments  to  parishes  or  districts  iu 
Jamaica.  The  see  is  divideid  into  the  archdeaconries  of  Surrej, 
Cornwall,  and  Middlesex,  in  Jamaica,  and  the  archdeaconry  of 
Bahamas  or  Nassau.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  ScotUnd 
has  upwards  of  20  ministers  and  catechists,  and  there  are  miuisten 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Moravian  connexions.  A 
Theological  Academy,  intended  for  the  training  of  natives  for  the 
office  of  the  ministry  is  supported  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
At  Wallin  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  an  Endowed  school, 
which  affords  a  classical  education  to  about  50  pupils.  Several  educa- 
tional endowments  in  many  of  the  parishes  have  suffered  much  from 
mismanagement.  From  returns  furnished  to  the  governor  in  1853, 
it  appears  that  besides  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  London  Missionary 
schools,  and  some  Church  of  England  schools,  from  which  returns 
were  not  received,  there  were  then  at  Church  of  England  schools 
6709  scholars ;  at  Moravian  schools  3054 ;  at  Wesleyan  schools  1874; 
at  Hebrew  schools  53;  and  at  Free  and  other  schools  1102.  I1ie 
amount  of  the  grant  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  1851  was  238S/. 
'  History  and  OfovemmenL — Jamaica  was  disoovered  by  Christopher 
Columbus  on  his  second  voyage,  the  Srd  of  May  1494,  but  was  not 
settied  by  the  Spaniards  before  1510.  In  1655  it  was  taken  from  the 
Spaniards  by  the  English,  who  for  some  time  did  not  appreciate  its 
value.    Since  1655  it  has  remained  in  the  imdisputed  possession  of 
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the  British,  and  its  intenuJ  peace  has  only  been  disturbed  by  the 
rebellion  of  the  Maroons  in  1795.  Though  Jamaica  has  had  an 
assembly  since  1608,  its  present  constitution  was  only  completed  in 
1728.  The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  who  is  styled 
Captain-Gtoneral  and  Govemor-in-Chief,  and  has  a  salary  of  50002.  a 
year.  The  goyemor,  as  well  as  the  council,  consisting  of  twelve 
perBons,  is  appointed  by  the  sovereign  of  Qreat  Britain.  The 
governor  has  the  chief  civil  and  military  authority.  The  council 
oonstitutee  ^the  Upper  House.  The  Lower  House,  or  the  Assembly, 
ii  composed  of  45  members  chosen  by  the  freeholders :  two  mem- 
bers are  sent  from  each  of  the  21  parishes ;  Spanish  Town,  Kingston, 
and  Port  Royal  send  one  member  each.  The  present  governor.  Sir 
Henry  Barkly,  resides  at  Kingston.  [See  Supflbxsnt.] 
JAMES  RIVER.  rViBOiNiA.] 
JAMES  TOWN.  [HsLBNA,  St.] 
JAMMA  RIVER.    [Abtuutia.] 

JANEIRO,  RIO  DE  (San  SebastiSo  de  Rio  de  Janeiro),  commonly 
called  Rioy  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Brazil  in  South  America,  is 
Bitnated  in  22"*  54'  S.  lat,  48"  15'  W.  long.,  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  is  24  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  &om  4  to  15  miles  wide,  and,  being  inclosed  by  high  hills, 
forms  perhaps  the  finest^  safest^  and  most  capacious  harbour  in  tho 
world.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  formed  by  two  rocky  and  pro- 
jecting tongues  of  land,  whose  extremities  are  hardly  a  mile  distant 
from  one  another.  On  the  extreme  point  of  the  eastern  tongue  is 
built  the  fortress  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  on  the  western  promontory  are 
the  batteries  of  San  Jos^  and  San  Theodosia ;  to  the  south  of  the  latter, 
at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  is  the  remarkable  eminence  called 
Sngax^loaf  Hill,  rising  900  feet  from  the  water's  edge.  At  no  great 
distance  from,  and  opposite  to  the  entrance,  but  within  the  bay,  is  a 
low  rocky  islsAd,  Ilha  da  Lagem,  on  which  also  a  fortress  is  bmlt,  so 
that  the  entrance  of  the  bay  is  very  well  defended.  The  average 
depth  of  the  entrance  is  14  fraoms :  good  snchoring  ground  is  found 
everywhere  within  the  bay,  in  which  the  tide  rises  16  feet  at  full  and 
change.  The  bay  is  diveisified  by  numerous  islands  and  rocks,  but 
only  one  of  them  is  of  considerable  extent^  the  Ilha  do  Gk)vemador, 
situated  in  the  northern  and  wider  portion  of  the  bay.  Numerous 
livers  fall  into  the  ba^.  Though  all  of  them  have  a  short  oourse, 
most  of  thsm  are  navigable  for  a  few  miles  from  their  mouth,  and 
facilitate  the  transport  of  the  produce  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  An  amphi* 
theatre  of  hills  and  mountains  snringing  up  one  behind  another  and 
separated  by  fertile  valleys  whicn  enjoy  a  perpetual  spring  and  yield 
the  choice&t  fruits  and  flowers,  rises  up  all  round  the  bay. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  where  it  is  only  from  four  to 
eight  miles  wide,  the  town  is  built  on  its  western  shore,  as  already 
observed.  It  extends  along  the  shore  about  three  miles  on  an  undu- 
lating plain,  which  contains  a  high  hill  with  the  chiuroh  of  Nossa 
Senhora  da  Gloria  on  it.  To  the  west  of  the  plain  rises  a  range  of 
high  hills  called  Corcovado,  containing  many  picturesque  valleys, 
among  which  that  of  Laranjeiras,  or  of  'the  oranges,'  is  distin- 
goished  by  its  beauty.  The  substance  of  the  mass  of  tiie  hills  round 
the  town  is  gneiss,  in  which  numerous  quarries  are  opened  near  the 
city.  That  part  of  the  town  which  is  south  of  the  hill  Da  Qloria  is 
very  narrow,  consisting  only  of  one  or  two  streets  which  extend 
south  as  far  as  the  small  bay  of  Botafogo.  The  city  or  principal 
town  is  built  a  little  north  of  tiie  hill  Da  Qloria,  and  on  a  rocky 
ahors  opposite  the  small  island  called  Ilha  das  Cobras.  A  fine  pier  of 
stone  projects  a  short  distance  into  the  bay,  and  is  ascended  by  a 
flight  of  steps.  It  leads  immediately  to  the  Pra^a  de  San  Jos^,  two 
sides  of  which  square  are  occupied  by  the  Imperial  palace.  The 
northern  side  of  the  square  is  occupied  by  a  row  of  houses  two  stories 
high.  The  chapeb  of  the  emperor  and  empress  in  the  square  are 
splendid  diurches.  The  street  called  Diretta,  the  most  crowded  and 
bosineea-like  street  in  the  city,  abuts  on  the  square  of  San  Jos^ ;  and 
out  of  it  runs  the  street  of  OuvMor,  which  is  lined  with  fancy  stores 
and  with  shops  of  French  goods,  and  is  a  very  busy  and  fasluonable 
street  Another  street  near  this,  called  Ourives,  is  entirely  occupied 
by  ailversmiths,  jewellers,  and  lapidaries.  The  city  itself  stsnds  on  a 
low  level  plain,  and  extends  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  oblong  from 
north-west  to  south-east;  on  its  northern  border  artffive  low  hills. 
It  oonaists  of  straight  and  parallel  but  narrow  streets,  intersected  by 
many  still  narrower  streets  at  right  angles.  A  laige  square,  called 
Campo  de  Santa  Anna,  which  joins  it  on  the  north-west^  divides  the 
city  from  the  Cidade  Nova,  or  New  Town,  which  extends  westward 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal  villa  of  San  Christovfto.  The 
museum  at  the  comer  of  the  Campo  de  Santa  Anna,  or  Aodamayao, 
contains  fine  collections  of  minerals  and  precious  stones,  American 
ornithology,  and  native  Indian  curiosities,  besides  many  foreign  curio- 
sities, specimens  of  natural  history,  some  good  pictures,  and  a  few 
sarcophagi 

The  streets  are  paved,  and  they  also  have  foot-pavements,  which 
however  are  narrow  and  dirty,  for  the  streets  are  hollow  in  the  middle, 
serving  the  purpose  of  open  drains.  In  time  of  rain  the  whole  street 
is  overflowed.  The  houses,  generslly  built  of  stone  and  two  stories 
high,  are  white-washed  or  rough-cast^  with  red-tiled  roofs  and  pro- 
jecting eaves,  and  without  chimneys,  as  fires  sre  needless  in  the  climate 
of  Rio.  The  lower  story  is  generslly  a  coach-house  or  stable.  The 
windows  of  the  second  story  reach  the  floor,  and  open  upon  iron 
Qxoo.  ciY.  you  m. 


verandahs,  guarded  by  trellis-work  shutters.  The  entrance  is  properly 
a  large  gate,  which  is  guarded  by  a  black  slave  in  livery.  The  market- 
t>laoes  are  well  supplied,  but  are  not  kept  clean. 

The  most  distinguished  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and  the  churches 
De  Candelaria  and  San  Francisco  de  Paula.  There  are  30  churches  in 
the  city :  some  of  them  are  splendidly  decorated.  The  church  of 
San  Francisco  de  Paula,  just  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  largest ;  it  is 
lighted  through  stained-glass  windows,  and  has  catacombs  beneath. 
The  college,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  is  a  fine  building. 
An  exchange  in  a  good  style  has  been  erected.  To  the  rear  of  the 
emperor^s  chapel  is  the  public  library  of  above  60,000  volumes.  The 
Carcalada,  or  prison,  in  which  both  debtors  and  felons  are  confined, 
is  ill  regulated,  dirty,  and  very  unhealthy.  The  principal  theatre  is 
the  Italian  Opera,  wh^ch  is  laige  and  well  arranged. 

From  the  Corcovado  Mountain  (which  is  2307  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  on  the  summit  of  which  is  an  observatory  and  watch-tower)  the 
city  is  supplied  with  good  water,  which  rustung  down  tiie  mountain 
is  collected  into  the  Casa  de  Agua,  or  reservoir,  about  4  miles  from  the 
city.  From  this  the  water  is  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  (the  greatest 
work  in  Rio),  which  enters  the  city  across  a  valley  200  yan^  wide, 
supported  on  two  rows  of  arches  one  above  anotiher,  and  reaching  a 
total  height  of  about  00  feet  The  water  thus  brought  to  the  town 
is  distributed  into  several  fountains. 

^  The  Botanic  Gkunden  of  Rio,  which  is  admirably  laid  out  and  very 
rich  in  exotics,  lies  about  two  miles  beyond  a  lake  which  is  separated 
from  the  head  of  the  bay  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land.  It  covers  a 
space  of  about  four  acres.  The  tea-plant  and  spice-shrubs  have  been 
successfully  cultivated  here.  In  the  climate  of  Rio  the  operations  of 
nature  in  the  seasons  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  may  be  wit- 
nessed every  day  in  the  year,  the  bud,  the  bloom,  and  the  fruit  in  every 
plantation. 

Bio  de  Janeiro  contains  a  population  of  more  than  200,000.  The 
number  of  whites  and  blacks  seems  to  be  nearly  equal ;  the  people  of 
colour  are  comparatively  few  in  number.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  the  different  branches  of  commerce.  The  trade  of  Rio  is 
extensive,  and  increasing  rapidly.  It  exports  as  much,  if  not  more 
coffee  than  all  the  ports  in  the  worid.  In  1830  the  shipments  of 
coffee  amounted  to  896,785  bags  of  154  IbsL  each ;  in  the  year  ending 
June  30Ui  1843  there  were  dbdpped  1,176,138  bags  (or  181,125,252 
lbs.) ;  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1849  the  quantity  shipped  was 
780,764  bags.  The  production  of  sugar  in  this  part  of  Brazil  has  been 
long  decreasing :  in  1844  about  10,000  oases  (of  10  cwt  each)  were 
exported ;  in  the  first  six  months  of  1849  only  3043  cases  were  shipped. 
Other  great  articles  of  export  from  Rio  are  hides,  rice,  tobacco,  rum, 
tapioca,  ipecacuanha,  manioc-flour,  fta  Cotton,  gold,  and  diamonds 
have  now  almost  disappeared  from  the  list  of  exports.  The  imports 
comprise  chiefly  cotton  goods ;  next  are  linen,  woollen,  and  silk  manu- 
factures, port  wine,  jewellery,  ironmongery,  flour,  meat,  fish,  butter, 
provisions,  spirits,  salt,  earthenware,  paper,  &a  The  value  of  the 
cotton  goods  (supplied  almost  entirely  by  Qreat  Britain)  is  Aill  one- 
third  of  the  total  value  of  the  imports.  About  1000  vessels  from 
foreign  ports  arrive  in  the  harbour  yearly.  The  railway  lately  opened 
from  a  point  of  the  bay  opposite  Rio  to  Petropolis  is  likely  to  increase 
the  export  trade  of  Rio. 

There  are  several  manufactories,  sugar-houses,  tanneries,  cotton- 
factories,  rum-distilleries,  and  train-oil  fiustories.  Several  persons  are 
occupied  with  cutting  diamonds  and  other  predous  stones.  Charitable 
institutions  are  scanty  in  proportion  to  the  population.  There  is  an 
academv  of  arts^  a  military  academy,  and  several  other  educational 
establishments. 

A  more  efficient  policy  and  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade^  have 
of  late  years  rendered  Rio  less  unhealthy  than  it  used  to  be.  The 
harbour  is  a  stopping-place  for  foreign  men-of-war  and  for  merchant- 
men trading  to  the  Paofia  The  neat  village  of  Praya  Qrande  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  bay,  opposite  Rio,  is  a  place  of  great  resort  with 
the  citisens ;  it  contains  several  potteries,  and  is  fimious  for  its  sweet- 
meata  White  chftteaux,  numerous  country-houses,  and  two  or  thres 
laige  convents  are  seen  high  up  on  the  hills  and  rocks  to  the  northward. 

(Cazal,  Oorogn;^  Bratilica;  Henderson,  Hialwry  of  BraeU;  Spiz 
and  Martins ;  M'Culloch ;  Three  Tean  in  the  Pacific)     [See  SuFP.J 

JAN-MAYEN  ISLAND  is  an  island  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  lying 
between  70*  49' and  71*  9'  N.  lat.,  V  26'  and  8*'  44'  W.  long.  It 
extends  from  south-west  to  north-esist  about  thirty  miles,  and  is  in  no 
place  above  nine  miles  in  breadth ;  at  some  places  it  is  less  than  two 
miles  wide.  On  the  northern  extremity,  where  the  island  is  widest, 
stands  Beeren  Mountain,  a  snowy  peak  flanked  with  glaciers,  and  rising 
to  6870  feet  above  the  sesrleveL  In  other  parts  the  rocky  masses  appear 
to  attain  an  elevation  of  between  1500  and  2000  feet  A  large  portion 
of  the  island  is  composed  of  lava  and  other  volcanic  matter,  and  two 
craters  have  been  discovered  on  the  eastern  side ;  smoke  and  fire  have 
been  observed  in  these  parts.  Even  in  the  beginning  of  August  all 
the  high  lands  are  found  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  and  the  lowlands 
retain  part  of  their  covering  to  the  very  border  of  the  sea.  The  coast 
has  several  roadsteads  with  good  snehorage  in  five  to  ten  fathoms 
water,  but  no  harbour.  The  whole  island  is  generally  surrounded 
with  ice  in  spring;  but  in  autumn,  and  even  in  summer,  the  ice 
sometimes  sets  so  far  to  the  westward  that  it  is  not  visible  from  any 
part  of  the  land. 
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Theze  are  foxes  and  white  bean.  Water-fowl  are  numeroiiSi  espe* 
ciallybuigQmaaterB,  fulmars,  puffinsy  guillemota,  little  auks,  Idtty  wakes, 
and  temfli  Cetaceous  ammals  abound.  The  vegetation  is  very  scanty, 
and  limited  to  a  few  species  scattered  widely  about  among  the  volcanic 
minerals.    Iron  has  been  observed  at  several  places. 

The  island  was  dieoovered  in  1611  by  a  Dutch  navigator  called  Jan 
Hayen,  and  was  much  visited  up  to  about  1640  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  whales,  which  however  afterwards  retreated  to  other 
parts  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  In  1633-1634  seven  Dutch  seamen  wiatered 
here,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  permanent  colony, 
and  they  kepi  a  regular  journal ;  bCit  on  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  in  the  following  June  all  were  found  dead  in  their  huts  from 
scurvy.    Their  journal  terminated  on  the  81st  of  April. 

(Sooresby,  Account  of  the  Arctic  Jtegiom,) 

JAPAN  is  an  empire  in  Asia,  which  consists  of  an  tmknown 
number  of  islands  of  different  dimensions.  These  islands  may  be 
considered  as  constituting  the  western  boundary  of  the  Ftoiflo,  between 
31"*  and  if""  N.  lat;  but  the  Japanese  settlements  on  the  island 
Tshoka,  or  Tarakai,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Sakhalia,  seem  to 
extend  as  far  north  as  47"*  or  48'*  N.  lat.  Between  these  islands  and 
the  continent  of  Asia  is  a  closed  sea,  called  the  Sea  of  Japan,  which 
at  its  southern  exti«mity  is  united  to  the  Tong-Hai,  or  Eastern  Sea 
of  the  Chinese,  by  the  Strait  of  Corea^  and  at  its  northern  with  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk,  or  Tarakai,  by  the  strait  which  divides  the  island 
of  Tarakai  &om  Manchuria.  The  Sea  of  Japan  is  united  to  the 
Pacific  by  several  straits,  which  divide  the  Japanese  Islands  from  one 
another.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  Strait  of  Sangar  between  the 
laige  islands  of  Nipon  and  Yeso.  Japan  is  situated  between  129° 
and  150**  £.  long.  It  is  divided  into  Japan  proper  and  the  dependent 
islandiEv 

Japan  proper  consists  of  three  lai^  islands,  Eioosioo,  Sitkokf,  and 
Nipon,  or  Niton,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  smaUer 
islands.  KiooHoOf  the  most  western,  may  be  about  200  miles  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  80  miles,  whidi  would  give  it  a  surface  of 
16,000  miles.  On  its  western  ooast  are  two  deep  bays,  that  of 
Simabara,  in  the  middle,  which  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  that  of 
Omoora,  north  of  it :  at  its  southern  extremity  ia  l£e  Bay  of  Kango- 
sinUL  Kioosioo  is  separated  from  Sitkokf  by  the  Boongo  Channel, 
and  from  Nipon  by  the  Suwo  Sound  and  the  Strait  of  Simonoseki 
SUkolcf  may  be  160  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  70  miles ; 
it  probably  contains  more  thiui  10,000  square  miles.  The  long  strait 
which-  divides  it  from  Nipon  on  the  north  is  hi  some  places  hardly  • 
more  than  a  mile  wide ;  but  about  the  middle  a  large  bay  enters 
deeply  into  the  island  of  Sitkok£  The  eastern  extremity  of  this 
island  is  separated  from  Nipon  by  the  Kino  Channel  and  the  Bay  of 
Qsacoa,  which  contains  the  island  of  AvasL  Nipon,  the  largest  and 
the  prindpal  of  the  Jap&nese  Islands,  has  a  curved  form.  Its  length, 
measured  along  the  middle  of  the  island,  exceeds  900  miles,  and  its 
average  width  may  be  estimated  at  more  than  100  miles;  its  surfiice 
may  therefore  oover  an  area  of  about  100,000  square  miles.  Its  laigest 
bays  are  along  the  aouthem  coast,  as  Osaeoa  Bay,  Mia  Bay,  and 
Tedo  Bay. 

The  dependent  countries  are  the  laiige  island  of  Yeso,  with  some 
of  the  Kurile  Islands  and  the  southern  districts  of  TarakaL  Teto  has 
a  veiy  irregular  form.  Its  length,  from  south-west  to  north*east>  is 
about  SOOmilcNB,  and  its  average  width  does  not  fall  short  of  100 
miles.  This  gives  a  sui&oe  of  30,000  square  miles.  Only  the  two 
southernmost  of  the  larger  Kurile  Islands,  Kunashir  and  Uturup,  ar& 
occupied  by  the  Japanese :  .the  others  belong  to  the  Russian  empire^ 
The  island  of  Tarakai,  whose  southern  portion  is  called  Tshoka,  is 
divided  from  Yeso  by  the  Strait  of  Perouseu  It  is  certain  tiiat  the 
Japanese  have  formed  some  settlements  here,  but  it  is  not  known 
how  far  they  extend  northward.  Aocording  to  this  rough  estimate, 
and  exoludjiig  the  settlements  on  the  island  of  Tarakai,  the  Japanese 
empire  eontains  about  160,000  square  miles.  Aocoi^ding  to  som« 
statements  however  the  area  of  the  Japanese  empire  is  carried  much 
higher,  so  as  to  make  a  total  of  above  260,000  square  miles.  Nor  of 
the  population  is  there  any  certain  knowledge,  some  estimating  it 
at  about  25  millions^  and  others  carrying  it  to  double  that  amount 

All  theae  islands  are  very  imperfectly  known  :  not  even  the  coasts 
are  laid  down  with  any  dqgtee  of  correctness.  This  arises  partly 
from  natural  and  partly  from  political  causes.  Nearly  all  the  coasts 
are  very  difficult  of  access,  being  surrounded  by  numerous  rocks  and 
islands,  and  by  a  very  shallow  sea.  This  latter  eitcumstanoe  accounts 
for  tha  smallnessof  aU  Japanese  vessels,  and  their  unfitness  to  keep  the 
open  sea  in  a  gale.  They  can  only  be  employed  in  the  coasting  trade. 
Tb»  sea,  besides  containing  numeroiaB  rocks,  has  some  very  datagerous 
whirlpools^  two  of  which  especially  have  been  noticed  by  navigators, 
one  near  the  island  of  Amakoosa,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Simabara,  and  the  other  near  the  southern  extremity  6f  Nipon, 
between  the  bays  of  Osacca  and  of  Mia.  To  this  must  be  added,  that 
BO  part  of  the  ocean  is  subject  to  heavier  gales  than  the  sea  which 
surrounds  Japan :  tiiey  frequently  blow  with  the  tary  of  hurri- 
canes The  government  also  and  the  laws  of  the  Japanese  are  less 
favourable  to  intercourse  with  foreigners  than  those  of  any  other 
oounti7  on  the  globe.  If  foreigners  who  aitive  at  the  ports,  after  a 
delay  of  many  davs  and  even  weeks,  are  at  last  permitted  to  set  foot 
on  ahor^  a  small  spot  of  ground  is  assigned  to  them^  which  has 


previously  been  indosed  with  strong  palisadoes.  The  Dutch  alone  are 
permitted  to  trade  in  the  harbour  of  Nagasaki,  and  are  obliged  to 
send  annually  an  embassy  to  Yedo,  which  gives  them  an  opportunity 
of  examining^  though  very  imperfectly,  the  southern  coast  of  Nipon 
between  Simonoseki  and  Yedo.  But  by  the  treaties  recently  con- 
cluded by  the  emperor  of  Japan  with  Russia  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  several  ports  are  to  be  opened  to  foreign  traders  in  the 
course  of  tiiree  years.  Meanwhile  all  our  knowledge  of  the  country 
is  derived  from  the  accounts  of  the  Dutch. 

Some  of  these  travellers  assert  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  islands 
is  only  a  succession  of  mountaios,  hiUs,  and  valleys ;  but  Kampfer 
expressly  says  that  he  passed  through  several  plains  of  considerable 
extent,  as  that  which,  runs  from  the  town  of  Osacca  to  Meaoo,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  and  a  similai;  plain  west  of  Yedo,  and 
extending  to  that  town.  A  large  plain  occurs  also  along  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Mia,  and  numerous  smaller  plains  are  noticed 
by  Kampfer.  But  generally  the  hills  run  down  close  to  the  sea,  or 
leave  oidy  a  narrow  strip  of  level  ground  between  them  and  the 
sea-shore.  Though  Japan  is  doubtless  a  very  hilly  country,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  mountainous,  as  by  far  tiie  greatest  number  of 
the  eminences  are  cultivated  to  the  very  top,  and  those  Hew  which  are 
not  cultivated  are  left  in  their  natural  state  on  account  of  the  sterility 
of  the  soiL  The  Dutch  have  observed  only  one  single  peak  of  great 
elevation,  the  Fudsi  Jamma,  not  far  from  the  Bay  of  Tomina,  west  of 
the  Bay  of  Yedo.  They  compare  it  in  shape  with  the  Peak  of  Tene- 
rifie,  and  observe  that  tiie  snow  seldom  melts  on  its  top.  Aocordiog 
to  the  accounts  of  navigators  however,  it  would  seem  that  the  northern 
part  of  Nipon  is  traveived  by  a  continuous  chain  of  mountains  with 
several  peaks.  Volcanoes,  some  active,  some  extinct,  are  numerous; 
to  the  latter  class  the  Fudsi  Jamma  seems  to  belon^^  Some  active 
volcanoes  occur  on  tho  islands  scattered  in  the  Strait  of  Corea,  as  the 
Sulphur  Island,  noticed  by  Captain  &  Hall. 

From  the  peculiar  form  of  these  islands  it  may  be  presumed  that 
they  have  no  large  xtvers;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  run 
down  shows  that  Uie  country  in  the  interior  rises  to  a  oonaiderable 
height.  Many  of  them  are  so  rapid  that  no  bridges  can  be  built  over 
them,  and  they  are  not  passed  without  danger.  Several  others  are 
less  rapid,  and  though  they  cannot  be  navigated,  timber  and  wood 
are  floated  down  them.  A  considerable  ntunber  however  seem  to  be 
navigable  for  small  river-boats  to  a  distance  of  some  miles  from  the 
sea.  The  most  considerable  and  important  of  those  which  are  known 
is  the  river  Yedogawa,  in  Nipon,  which  rises  in  the  lake  of  Oits,  a 
sheet  of  water  60  miles  in  length,  but  of  inoonsiderable  width.  After 
leaving  this  lake  it  traverses  the  fine  plfdn  which  extends  from  its 
shores  to  the  harbour  of  Osacca,  and  in  all  this  course  it  is  navigated 
by  river  barges. 

The  southern  part  of  the  empire  about  Nagasaki  (the  only  part  of 
which  we  have  a  meteorological  account)  seems  to  resemble  in  many 
points  the  dimate  of  England.  In  winter  it  does  not  freeae  and 
snow  every  year,  though  this  is  generally  the  case :  the  frost  and 
snow,  when  there  is  any,  last  only  a  few  days.  In  Janiuury  the 
thermometer  descends  at  Nagasaki  in  mild  winters  to  35**  Fshr. ;  in 
August  it  rises  to  98**.  The  heat  would 'consequently  be  great  but 
for  the  refreshing  breeze  which  blows  during  the  day  from  the 
south,  and  during  the  night  from  the  east  The  weather  is  extremely 
changeable,  and  rains  are  abundant  all  the  year  round ;  but  they  are 
more  hea^  and  frequent  during  the  '  sa^asi,'  or  rainy  season,  which 
occurs  in  «fune  and  July.  Storms  and  hurricanes  seem  to  occur  fre- 
quently. Thunder-storms  and  earthquakes  are  also  commoiL  It  is 
observed  that  water-spouts  are  nowhere  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
as  in  the  seas  inclosing  Japan. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  agriculture  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection  than  in  Japan.  All  the  declivities  of  the  bdlls  to  tiie  top, 
except  those  whidi  are  too  steep,  are  formed  into  terraces  or  beds  of 
different  width,  according  to  the  slope,  and  these  terraces  are  culti- 
vated with  the  utmost  care.  Here,  as  in  China,  the  greatest  attention 
is  paid  to  the  collection  of  manure.  The  raising  of  ^ce  is  the  principal 
object,  but  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  are  also  cultivated.  As  the 
Japanese  use  no  butter  nor  tallow,  they  cultivate  numerous  oleaginous 
plants,  from  which  they  obtain  oil  for  dressing  victuals  and  for  their 
lamps.  The  seeds  of  panic,  millet,  and  dog^s-taU  grass  {Oynotunu  Coror 
caiMu)  are  much  used  as  food  for  man  and  beast  Ctf  esculent  roots 
chiefly  batatas  and  potatoes  are  raised.  Other  vegetables  are  turnips, 
cabbages,  carrots,  radishes,  lettuces,  melons,  pumpkins,  cucumbca^ 
and  gourds.  Difierent  kinds  of  beans  and  peas  are  raised  in  astonish- 
ing abundance,  and  several  provinces  have  obtained  a  name  from 
producing  them  in  superior  quality.  Among  the  beans  are  the  daidsn 
beans  {SoUchi09  Soja),  from  which  the  Japanese  make  the  liquid 
which  is  known  in  England  under  the  name  of  Soy.  The  plantations 
of  the  tea  shrub  are  extensive  in  some  districts,  but  their  produce  is 
inferior  to  that  of  China,  and  does  not  constitute  an  article  for  exporta- 
tion. Qinger  is  cultivated,  and  the  pepper  shrub  is  planted  for  the 
consumption  of  the  country.  The  orchards  are  stooked  with  the 
fruit-trees  of  southern  Bm^>pa,  sA  oranges,  lemons,  medlars,  figs,  grapes, 
pomegranates;  and  they  produce  also  diestniits,  walnutfl^  paars, 
peaches,  and  cherries.  The  raising  of  cotton  and  sUk  are  objects  of 
great  importance,  and  the  paper  mulberry  is  planted  extensively,  its 
bark  being  used  for  making  doth  and  paper.    Hemp  is  also  much 
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ealtivated,  but  only  employed  in  making  «1oih ;  the  cordage  is  made 
from  different  kinds  of  nettlee.  Besides  the  different  trees  mentioned 
tiiey  plant  the  TaniidL-tree  (from  which  they  make  excellent  Tarnish 
for  furniture),  the  cedar,  the  bamboo-cane,  and  the  camphor-tree, 
though  all  tiiese  trees  are  also  found  in  a  wild  state.  They  extract 
a  blue  dye-stuff  as  a  substitute  for  indigo  from  seteral  kinds  of 
polygonum. 

The  horses  are  of  a  middling  siBe,  but  strong.  The  number  is 
small,  as  horses  are  used  only  for  the  saddle  and  by  the  princes.  Homed 
cattle  are  still  lees  numerous.  The  Japanese  do  not  use  either  their 
flesh  or  their  milk,  and  they  are  kept  only  for  drawing  carts  or  for 
ploughing  such  fields  as  lie  ahnoet  constantly  under  water.  BufiBsJoes 
are  found  only  in  some  districts.  Sheep  and  goats  are  not  kept. 
Swine  are  found  only  at  Nagasaki,  where  they  have  probably  been 
introduced  by  the  Chinese,  as  the  Japanese  do  not  eat  them.  Fowls, 
ducks,  and  geese  are  plentiful,  but  principally  valued  for  their  eggs, 
of  which  the  Japanese  are  very  fond.  Of  wild  animals  hares,  deer, 
bears,  and  other  animals  are  met  with.  Fish  is  extremely  plentiful, 
and  numerous  villages  are  inhabited  by  fishermen  only.  Their  rocky 
ooasts  are  coTered  with  oysters  and  several  other  kinds  of  shell-fish, 
and  many  fimulies  live  exclusiyely  on  them.  Even  the  flesh  of  the 
whale,  or  which  some  kinds  are  rather  numerous  along  these  coasts, 
is  eaten. 

Japan  abounds  in  mineral  wealth.  Qold  seems  to  be  very  plentiful 
in  aeveral  provinces,  but  is  not  worked  everywhere.  The  government 
teems  to  uae  corrective  means  to  prevent  such  undertakings.  Silver 
is  not  abundant ;  but  copper,  which  contains  a  good  deal  of  g^ld,  is 
extensively  worked,  and  supplies  the  most  important  article  of  export. 
Iron  is  said  not  to  be  common,  but  still  there  is  enough  for  the  con- 
BumptioD  of  the  countiy.  Some  tin-mines  are  also  stated  to  be 
worked  &dt  in  great  quantity  is  made  in  several  districts  alopg  the 
Bouthem  eoast^  where  there  exist  salt-lagunes.  Of  other  minerals 
only  fine  clay  is  mentioned,  irhioh  is  used  in  the  manufiEusture  of  chuia; 
the  porcelain  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  China.  The  sea  gives 
pearls  and  ambergris. 

All  travellers  speak  of  the  populousness  of  the  country  and  the 
extent  of  the  villages,  which  frequently  occupy  two  English  miles  and 
more  in  length.  In  some  more  fertile  districts  they  are  so  dose  to 
one  another  as  to  fonn  nearly  one  continuous  street ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  plain  which  extends  firom  the  harbour  of  Osacca  to  Meaco. 
The  smaller  towns  commonly  contain  five  hundred  houses,  and  the 
larger  two  thousand  and  upwards,  and  though  they  have  generally 
only  two  etories  they  are  occupied  by  a.  comparatively  large  number 
of  persona. 

I.  The  Idand  of  Kiooaioo  is  extremely  well  cultivated,  and  gene- 
rally fertile,  with  the  exception  of  its  eastern  coast  bordering  on  the 
Boongo  Channel^  which  is  mountainous,  barren,  and,  comparatively 
speakiog,  ^inly  inhabited.  In  several  places  there  are  considerable 
msDufactursB  of  cotton-doth,  silk  goods,  and  paper.  The  best  known 
towns  of  importance  are  Nagasaki,  Sanga,  and  Kokoora. 

Nagataisi,  the  only  place  as  yet  open  to  foreigners,  lies  on  a  penin- 
Ida  formed  by  the  deep  bay  of  Omooia,  in  32^  45'  N.  Ui,  129*>  61' 
£.  long.  Its  harbour  is  spadous  and  deep,  extending  in  length  about 
four  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  more  than  a  mile.  At  its  entrance 
11  the  smaJl  island  of  Papenberg,  where  the  water  is  22  fathoms  deep, 
bat  It  gtoiBn  diallower  as  it  proceeds  inward,  so  that  opposite  to  the 
town  it  hajs  only  a  depth  of  4  fathoms ;  so  fiar  it  runs  north-east,  it  then 
tarns  north,  and  has  lees  depth.  The  town  is  built  on  its  eastern 
ahores,  in  a  narrow  valley  which  rune  eastward,  and  on  the  inclosing 
slopes.  It  is  well-built  and  dean.  The  houses  generally  are  only  one 
story  high,  timber  framed,  the  interstices  being  filled  with  clay,  and 
the  whole  coated  witii  cement  Eadi  house  is  furnished  with  veran- 
dahs ;  oiled  silk  is  used  for  glass.  There  are  some  good  buildings  in 
the  town,  as  the  palaces  of  the  two  governors,  and  those  of  some 
princes  and  noblemen  of  the  empire,  but  especially  the  temples 
(abo?e  60  in  number),  within  and  without  the  town.  There  are  some 
manu&otures  of  gold  and  silver.  The  population  is  variously  estimated; 
Bome  make  it  amount  to  18,000,  others  to  60,000.  Nagasaki  is  one 
of  the  five  imperial  towns  of  the  empire. 

SangOf  situated  on  a  fine  and  weU-watered  plain  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  large  bay  of  Simabarra,  the  capital  of  the  fertile 
province  of  Fisen,  is  a  very  large  and  populous  town,  with  canals  and 
rivers  running  through  its  wide  and  regular  streets.  It  has  consi- 
derable porcelain  manufactures.  Sanga  is  fortified ;  it  is  60  miles  N.E. 
from  NagasakL 

Kohxyra,  buQt  near  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Simonoseki,  has  a 
shallow  harbour,  but  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  The  town  was 
found  in  a  thriving  state  in  1775  when  visited  by  Thunberg. 

IL  The  Island  of  Sitkokf  has  not  been  visited  by  Europeans. 
According  to  a  Japanese  geographer,  cited  by  KiLmpfer,  it  contains 
many  mountainous  and  buren  districts,  and  less  fertile  tracts  than 
the  other  large  islands. 

III.  NipoD,  or  Nifon,  which  constitutes  the  main  part  of  the  Japanese 
empire,  is  stated  to  be  well  cultivated  and  fertile,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  barren  tracts  of  moderate  extent.  It  contains  the  largest 
towns,  and  the  manufactured  articles  produced  in  this  island  are 
considered  the  best.  The  most  important  towns  visited  by  Europeans, 
along  its  southern  side,  are : — 


Simonoseki,  built  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  the  shore  of  the 
narrow  strait  which  bears  its  name,  and  which  is  only  one  mUe  and  a 
half  wide.  It  is  not  very  large,  but  it  oarries  on  a  very  active  coasting 
trade  with  all  the  districts  to  the  cast  of  it. 

Oaaccaf  one  of  the  five  imperial  towns,  and  the  most  commercial 
place  in  the  empire,  is  situated  in  the  northern  angle  of  the  Qulf  of 
Osacca,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tedogawa,  which,  near  the  town, 
divides  into  three  branches,  and,  before  it  falls  into  the  sea,  into 
several  more.  The  middle  or  prindpal  branch  of  the  river,  though 
narrow,  is  deep  and  navigable.  From  its  mouths,  as  far  up  as  t^e 
town  and  higher,  there  are  seldom  less  than  a  thousand  barges  going 
up  and  down.  Several  navigable  canals,  which  derive  their  water 
from  the  river,  traverse  the  prindpal  streets  of  the  town,  and  serve  as 
means  for  conveyance  of  goods.  The  banks  of  the  river  and  of  the 
canal  d  are  of  freestone,  coarsely  hewn,  and  formed  into  ten  or  more 
steps,  so  as  to  resemble  one  continued  staircase.  Numerous  bridges, 
built  of  oedar^wood,  are  laid  over  the  rivers  and  canals ;  some  of  them 
are  of  large  dimensional,  and  beautifully  ornamented.  The  streets 
are  narrow  but  regular,  and  intersect  at  right  angles;  though  not 
paved,  they  are  verr  deaiL  A  narrow  pavement  of  flat  stones  runs 
along  the  houses  for  the  convenience  of  foot-passengers.  The  houses  are 
not  above  two  stories  high,  and  are  built  of  wood,  lime,  and  day.  At 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  dty  is  a  large  castle.  The  population 
is  very  great.  According  to  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  Japanese  an 
army  of  80,000  men  may  be  raised  firom  among  its  inhabitants.  Many 
of  l^e  reddents  are  very  wealthv  so^n,  especially  the  merchants, 
artists,  and  manufacturers.  The  Japanese  themselves  cdl  Osacca  the 
univeival  theatre  of  pleasure  and  diversion;  and  plays  are  daily 
exhibited  in  public  and  private  houses.  In  its  neighbourhood  the 
best  saki,  a  kind  of  strong  beer  obtained  from  rice,  is  made,  and 
exported  into  the  other  provinces. 

South  of  Osacca,  on  the  shores  of  the  same  gulf,  Ib  the  town  of 
Sakaij  an  imperial  town,  which  however  has  never  been  visited  by 
Europeans. 

Mtaoo,  or  JTio,  the  reddence  of  the  ecdedastical  emperor^  or  DaSri, 
is  about  20  miles  N.  from  Osacca,  and  contains  more  than  500,000 
inhabitants,  besides  the  numerous  court  of  the  Dalri.  It  stands  in  a  ' 
plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  the  slopes  of  which  are  laid  out  in 
gardens  and  dotted  with  temples.  The  city  is  nearly  four  miles  long 
and  three  miles  wide.  The  Dalri  reddes  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
dty,  in  a  particular  ward,  consisting  of  12  or  18  streets,  and  separated 
from  the  city  by  walls  and  ditches.  On  the  western  part  of  the  town 
is  a  strong  castle,  built  of  f^estone,  where  the  nlubo,  or  secular 
emperor,  reddes  when  he  comes  to  visit  the  Dalri.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  but  regular,  and  alwavs  greatly  crowded.  The  houses  are  like 
thoee  at  Osacca.  Meaco  is  the  principal  manufacturing  town  of  the 
empire :  here  every  kind  of  manufacture  is  carried  to  great  perfeo- 
'tiorL  Nearly  every  house  has  a  shop,  and  the  quantity  of  goods  which 
they  contain  is  astonishing.  At  the  same  time  Meaco  is  tiie  centre  of 
sdence  and  literature,  and  the  principal  place  where  books  are 
printed ;  it  is  also  the  reddence  of  the  lord-chief-justice  of  the  empire, 
who  is  invested  by  the  emperor  with  supreme  authority  over  all 
officers  of  government  The  town  ia  united  by  a  wide  canal  to  the 
river  Tedogawa,  which  flows  not  far  from  its  wdls. 

Kwano  and  Mia  are  two  very  condderable  and  thriving  towns  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mia,  each  containing  2000  or  8000  houses,  and  carrying  on 
a  condderable  trade  with  the  neighbouring  districts. 

Tedo,  TeddOf  or  Jeddo,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  is  dtuated  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  in  an  extensive 
plain.  According  to  the  Japanese  it  is  about  10  miles  long,  7  miles 
wide,  and  is  neariy  80  miles  in  circuit  All  travellers  agree  that  it 
is  the  largest  and  most  populous  town  in  the  empire,  but  none  of 
them  venture  to  state  the  probable  number  of  its  mhabitants.  The 
population  is  stated  by  some  to  be  only  700,000,  by  others  it  is  carried 
to  1,200,000 ;  but  it  is  clear  firom  what  has  been  already  stated  that 
nothing  certain  is  known  by  foreigners  on  this  subject.  A  large  river 
runs  through  the  town  and  sends  off  a  condderable  arm,  which 
incloses  the  Imperial  palace,  that  of  the  Kubo,  or  secular  emperor. 
There  are  several  good  bridges  over  the  river.  The  prindpd  is 
called  Niponbas,  or  the  Bridge  of  Japan,  and  from  it  the  mile-stones 
are  counted,  which  are  erected  along  the  principal  roads  that  traverse 
the  empire.  Tedo  is  not  so  regularly  built  as  Meaco,  and  the  private 
houses  are  constructed  like  those  of  Osacca ;  but  as  the  families  of 
all  the  hereditary  princes,  lords,  and  noblemen  are  obliged  to  reside 
at  the  court  the  whole  year  round,  the  town  contains  a  great  number 
of  fine  pdaces,  though  they  are  not  above  one  story  high.  Rows  of 
trees  are  planted  along  the  numeroiis  canals  which  traverse  the  town, 
to  prevent  the  fires  from  spreading,  which  are  very  common.  Tedo 
is  not  less  famous  for  its  manufactured  goods  than  Meaco.  ^  The 
palace  of  the  Kubo  is  built  in  the  middle  of  the  towru  It  consists  of 
five  pdaces  or  castles,  and  some  large  gardens  behind  it,  and  is  more 
than  8  miles  in  circumference. 

IV.  The  Island  of  Yeso  is  very  imperfectly  known.  On  its  western 
coast  are  high  mountains  which  rise  at  sevend  parts  into  high  peaks. 
The  idand  contains  many  extinct  and  active  volcanoes.  Its  eastern 
and  southern  coasts  seem  to  be  very  thickly  inhabited.  The  southern 
extremity  of  the  idand  presents  a  deeply  indented  peninsula,  the 
narrowest  part  of  which,  between  Volcano  Bay  on  the  south  coast, 
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and  Soukhtolen  Bay  on  the  wert  coast,  is  only  20  miles  wide ;  but  the 
actual  isthmus  which  joins  the  peninsular  part  to  the  main  body  of 
the  island  between  Strogonor  &,j  on  the  west,  and  the  head  of 
Edermo  Bay  on  the  south,  is  85  miles  across.  The  northern  part  of 
Teso  is  said  to  be  very  fertile,  its  products  comprising  wheat,  rice, 
hemp,  tobacco,  and  fruita  Timber  is  abundant.  Dried  fish  are 
exchanged  with  the  Japanese  for  clothing.  Kear  the  Strait  of  Sangar 
are  two  considerable  towns,  Kokodade  and  Matomai.  The  latter  is 
the  capital,  and  the  residence  of  the  governor.  Yeso  was  occupied 
oy  the  Japanese  in  consequence  of  the  encroachments  of  Russia  in 
the  Kurile  Islands.  Its  inhabitants  retain  their  own  religion  and 
laws ;  their  officers  are  chosen  subject  to  approval  by  the  emperor. 

The  Japanese  are  not  so  strong  as  Europeans ;  but  they  are  well 
made  and  have  stout  limbs.  They  are  of  Mongol  origin,  and  seem  to 
have  derived  their  civilisation  from  China.  In  manufacturing 
industry  and  in  scientific  knowledge  they  seem  to  be  equal  to  the 
Chinese,  and  in  some  articles  the  Japanese  are  superior.  Their  manu- 
factures in  metals,  silk,  cotton,  china,  glass,  paper,  lackered  ware,  and 
cabinet-work  are  highly  esteemed.  They  also  make  excellent  watches 
and  docks,  telescopes,  and  thermometers.  The  fine  arts  are  much 
admired,  but  the  Japanese  taste  differs  from  ours,  and  ia  like  that  of 
the  Chinese.  The  most  andent  religion  is  that  of  the  Sinto,  who 
was  the  offspring  of  the  sun,  the  foimder  of  the  ancient  royal  family 
and  of  the  empire.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  have 
embraced  Buddhism,  which  seems  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Coreaat  a  very  remote  epoch.  Besides  these  two  religions,  a  con« 
siderable  number  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  Confucius,  the  Chinese 
philosopher,  and  are  called  Syooto.  In  the  17th  century  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  was  introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  and  made  great 
progress,  but  it  was  ei-adicated  by  a  civil  war  and  great  persecutions, 
and  entirely  forbidden.  All  travellers  who  have  been  acquainted 
with  both  nations  prefer  the  Japanese  to  the  Chinese.  They  find 
them  of  a  more  manly  and  open  character.  The  Japanese  show  a 
great  desire  for  knowledge,  and  their  institutions  for  instructing 
the  lower  classes  seem  to  be  not  inferior  to  any  on  the  globe. 
Indigence  and  pauperism  are  said  to  be  almost  unknown. 

The  government  is  despotic,  but  the  emperor  himself  is  considered 
as  subject  to  the  laws,  which  are  of  long  standing,  and  cannot  easily 
be  changed.  Formerly,  the  Dairi  Soma,  the  head  of  the  Sinto 
religion,  was  the  only  sovereign  of  the  empire;  but  as  the  public 
offices  are  hereditary,  the  chief  Kenenral  (or  siogun)  acquired  gradually 
such  an  authority,  that  in  1585  he  deprived  the  Dairi  of  his  influence;, 
leaving  him  only  the  supreme  administration  of  ecclesiastical  afi&irs ; 
still  however  no  enactment  has  legal  force  without  having  been 
previously  sanctioned  by  the  signature  of  the  Dairi.  The  descendants 
of  the  chief  general  now  govern  the  empire  under  the  title  of  Kubo 
SomiL  The  constitution  of  the  Japanese  empire  is  materially 
difSarent  from  that  of  the  Chinese  in  its  hereditary  nobility,  digni* 
tariesy  and  officers.  The  government  of  the  provinces  resembles  in 
some  respect  the  ancient  feudal  system  of  Europe.  The  nobility,  or 
hereditaiy  governors  of  the  provinces  and  districts  are  called  Daimio 
(High-named),  and  hold  their  offices  from  the  Dairi  emperor,  and 
Saimio  (Well-named),  who  derive  their  authority  from  the  military 
emperor.  The  first-mentioned  govern  the  provinces,  and  the  Saimio 
govern  the  districts.  Six  months  of  the  year  these  noblemen  are  in 
their  provinces  to  watch  over  their  government,  and  six  others  they 
must  pass  at  Tedo,  but  their  fEimilies  must  remain  in  that  town  the 
whole  year  round  as  a  security  for  the  loyal  conduct  of  the  governors. 
According  to  Meylan,  the  population  of  the  country  is  divided  into 
eight  classes — the  princes  or  governors,  the  nobility,  priests,  military, 
civil  officers,  merchants,  artisans,  and  labourers.  All  these  dignities, 
offices,  and  employments  are  hereditary. 

The  Japanese  females  have  almost  as  much  liberty  as  European 
females ;  most  of  them  can  play  on  a  musical  instrument  which  is 
like  a  guitar. 

The  inland  trade  is  very  considerable.  The  coasting  trade  is  much 
favoured  by  the  great  number  of  small  harbours,  and  the  interior 
communication  by  well-planned  and  well-maintained  roads,  which  are 
always  thronged  with  carriages  and  people.  Most  of  the  roads  are 
wide,  and  ornamented  with  Unes  of  trees.  The  foreign  commerce  is 
limited  to  the  Dutch  and  Chinese.  The  Dutch  have  a  factory  on  the 
island  of  Desima,  which  is  connected  with  the  town  of  Nagasaki  by  a 
bridge.  To  prevent  all  communication  with  the  inhabitants  it  is 
planked  on  all  sides,  and  has  only  two  gates,  one  towards  the  town 
and  the  other  towards  the  harbour.  These  gates  are  strictly  guarded 
during  the  day,  and  locked  at  night.  In  this  indosure  are  the  store- 
houses, the  hospital,  and  some  houses  built  of  wood  and  day,  and 
covered  with  tiles.  The  Japanese  exi>ort  principally  copper,  camphor, 
and  lacquered  wood-woik ;  with  some  chma,  silk-stufis,  rice,  saki,  and 
soy.  The  prindpal  artides  of  importation  are  sugar,  elephants' -tusks, 
tin  and  lead,  bar-iron,  fine  chintzes,  Dutch  doths,  shalloons,  silks, 
doves,  and  tortoiseshdl ;  with  some  saffix>n,  treacle,  Spaniah  liquorice, 
watches,  spectacles,  and  looking-glaasea  The  Japanese  copper  does 
not  reach  the  European  market,  being  disposed  of  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel  to  great  advantage. 

The  Chinese,  like  the  Dutch,  are  shut  up  in  a  small  island,  but  they 
are  permitted  to  visit  a  temple  in  the  town  of  Nagasaki ;  their  trade 
is  much  more  extensive.    About  seventy  junks  arrive  annually  from 


the  ports  of  Amoy,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghae;  but  as  the  Chinese  have 
no  factory  they  cannot  remain  during  the  winter  in  the  harbour  of 
Nagasaki  The  Chinese  junks  arrive  at  three  different  times  in 
summer.     [See  Sdpplrmsxt.] 

{Ambastadei  MemorabUit  &c,  by  Jacob  van  Meurs ;  Kampfer,  Hit- 
tory  of  Japan  ;  Charlevoix,  Sittoire  et  Detcription  OdnSraU  dn  Japm; 
Thunbeig,  Ti'avelt  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  ;  Adventures  of  Captam 
Chlownin;  Siebold,  Japan;  Journal  of  Education,  vols,  vi,  x.) 

JAROSLAV.    [Yaroslaw.] 

JARROW.    [DuBHAM.] 

JASSY.    [Moldavia.] 

JAVA,  one  of  the  Greater  Sunda  Islands,  the  third  in  extent,  bat 
the  first  in  importance,  is  situated  between  5°  52f  and  8**  4'  S.  lat, 
105**  11'  and  114**  13'  E.  long.  The  Java  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
form  respectivdy  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  iaUnd; 
and  their  connecting  straits,  Sunda  and  Bali,  respectivdy  separate 
Java  from  Sumatra  on  the  west  and  from  Bali  on  the  east  The  Strait 
of  Sunda,  where  narrowest^  is  only  14  miles  across,  and  the  Strait  of 
Bali  only  2  miles.  The  length  of  Java  from  Java  Head  on  the  west 
to  East  Point  (Oost  Hoek)  ia  666  miles;  its  breadth  varies  from 
56  to  135  miles.  The  area  ia  about  50,000  square  miles ;  induding 
the  adjacent  island  of  Madura  and  some  smaller  dependencies,  the 
area  is  stated  officially  to  be  51,728  square  miles.  The  population 
in  November  1849  was  estimated  at  9,560«880.  Those  of  Europesn 
descent  do  not  exceed  20,000. 

The  island  of  Jtadura  lies  to  the  north-eaat  of  Java»  from  which  it 
is  divided  by  the  Strait  of  Madura,  which  in  one  part  is  only  between 
80  and  90  iAthoms  broad.  Madura  is  91  miles  long,  and  31  milts 
wide  in  the  widest  part.  The  area  is  about  1800  square  miles,  and 
the  population  about  300,000.  It  is  in  parts  mountainoua  and  covered 
with  forests;  the  soU  is  moderatdy  fertile,  the  chief  products  being 
cotton,  cocoa,  and  ornamental  woods.  The  island  is  nominally  subject 
to  a  sultan,  who  resides  in  Bankhalan,  near  the  west  coast.  The  prin- 
dpal town  however  is  Sumanap,  on  the  east  ooastt  There  is  another 
town,  Pamakasan,  near  the  south  coast. 

Surface  and  SoiL — The  southern  coast  of  Java  in  its  whole  extent 
is  high  and  steep,  rising  in  many  places  perpendicularly  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  80  or  100  feet,  and  in  some  places  much  higher.  It  runs  in  i 
continuous  line,  with  few  indentations,  and  those  not  deep.  Still  a 
few  good  harbours  occur;  the  best  are Chelaohap,  about  109''  E. long., 
and  Pachitan,  about  111°  E.  long. 

The  hilly  country  which  is  contiguous  to  the  southern  ooast  rises 
rapidly  towards  the  interior,  where  it  attains  a  mean  devation  of 
more  than  1000  feet,  and  extends  In  devated  undulating  plains. 
This  elevated  region  is  traversed  by  numerous  ridges  of  hiUs,  pro- 
bably rising  to  2000  or  2500  feet  above  the  sesrlavel,  running  mostly 
in  the  direction  of  the  island's  length,  and  crowned  in  many  places 
with  conical  peaks.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  38  of  these  peska 
They  are  all  volcanic.  Indications  and  producta  of  their  former 
eruptions  are  numerous  and  unequivocaL  The  craters  of  severd  an 
completely  obliterated;  those  of  others  contain  small  apertures  which 
continually  dischaige  vapours  and  smoke.  Many  of  them  have  had 
eruptions  during  the  present  century. 

The  highest  and  most  remarkable  of  these  volcanic  peaks  are  the 
Pangerango,  nouth  of  Buitenzorg,  more  than  8000  feet  high;  Mount 
Qede,  south-east  of  the  former,  rising  to  9888  feet ;  the  Dehinnai, 
south-south-west  of  Cheribon,  more  than  8000  feet  high ;  the  Qede 
Tegal,  near  109"*  E.  long.,  10,650  feet ;  and  Mounts  Sindoro  and  Sum- 
bing,  called  the  Two  Brothers,  near  110**  E.  long.  Three  large  vdcanoes, 
called  JJn^4nng,  Merbidu,  and  Merip^,  lie  in  a  direction  almost 
south  and  north  across  the  hilly  region  near  110°  30'  K  long.  Near 
the  eastern  peninsula  ia  the  Aijtina,  10,614  feet  high«  and  south-east 
of  it^  not  far  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Smeero,  or  Semiru,  probably 
the  most  devated  of  these  penks.  At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
the  island  near  Cape  Sedano  is  the  elevated  volcano  of  Td^gawurung. 
The  hilly  region  contains  some  extensive  plains  and  valleys  of  gnat 
fertility,  inclosed  by  the  ridges  of  hills  which  connect  the  peaks.  The 
laigest  of  these  devated  plains  ia  that  of  Bandung,  which  seems  to 
occupy  nearly  the  whole  tract  from  Mount  Ghede  on  the  west  to  Mount 
Qede  Tegal  on  the  east  It  is  of  great  fertility,  though  ebmewhat 
inferior  to  the  two  valleys  which  lie  contiguous  to  it  on  the  east— 
the  Vale  of  Banyumas,  traversed  by  the  beautiful  river  of  Serayu, 
and  the  Yale  of  Kedd.  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Elo.  East  of  the 
last-mentioned  vale  is  the  elevated  plain  of  Solo,  which  extends  round 
the  town  of  Sura-kerta,  and  exhibits  a  great  degree  of  fertility.  The 
elevated  plain  of  Kediri,  traversed  b^  112**  £.  long.,  is  equally  exten- 
sive and  fertile.  The  eastern  pemnsula,  whose  surface  is  mostly 
occupied  by  peaks  and  high  ridges  connecting  them,  has  only  narrow 
and  dose  vdleys. 

The  elevated  and  hilly  region  terminates  to  the  north  in  rather  a 
steep  slope,  and  between  it  and  the  Java  Sea  extends  a  flat  country 
which  descends  imperceptibly  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the  very 
fthores,  where  it  terminates  in  some  places  in  swamps.  This  low 
tract,  which  is  mostly  alluvid,  is  widest  towards  the  west^  where  it  is 
about  40  miles  wide  between  Bantam  and  Cheribon.  Between  Cheribon 
and  Sam^rang  it  is  hardly  more  than  10  miles  wide.  This  portion 
of  the  low  lands  is  not  equal  in  fertility  to  the  inland  districts.  In 
Samdrang  are  the  flats  of  Dcmdk,  which  extend  between  the  elevated 
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region  «nd  the  mounUiiu  of  Japdra;  they  were  once  an  extensive 
swamp,  and  are  hardly  inferior  in  fertility  to  any  part  of  the  island. 
E^at  of  these  flats  and  between  the  same  mountains  are  the  low  lands 
of  Jipang  and  Surabdya,  whioh  terminate  on  the  strait  and  gulf  of 
Hadnra  with  the  delta  of  the  Surabaya  River ;  the  delta  is  also  dis- 
tinguished by  its  fertility.  The  low  lands  of  Demdk,  Jipang,  and 
Siuab<C>ya  divide  the  mountains  of  Japdra  and  some  lower  ridges  from 
the  elevated  rsgions.  The  mountains  of  Japilra»  whioh  contain  a  peak 
of  considerable  elevation,  occupy  the  peninsula  of  Japira»  on  whioh 
the  low  coast-tract  is  very  narrow.  This  isolated  mountain  system 
is  separated  by  a  deep  valley,  covered  with  alluvial  soU,  from  a  low 
ridge  which  occupies  ihe  whole  tract  of  the  coast  between  Cape  Lerang 
and  Cape  Panha»  and  perhaps  10  or  15  mUes  inland. 

The  northern  coast  is  Imed  by  numerous  small  islands,  and  is 
marked  by  many  projecting  points  and  headlands.  Accordingly  the 
harbours  are  numerous.  But  the  whole  coast  line  affords  anchorage 
at  nearly  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  ressels  of  any  burden  can 
approach  all  the  principal  stations  at  a  convenient  distance  for  the 
exchange  of  their  merohandiB&  The  sea  being  generally  smooth  and 
the  weather  moderate,  the  native  vessels  and  small  craft  always  find 
sufficient  shdter  at  the  change  of  the  monsoon  by  running  under 
some  island,  or  passing  up  the  rivers,  which*  though  in  general 
difficult  of  entrance  on  account  of  their  bars,  are  for  the  most  part 
navigable  for  such  vessels  as  far  up  as  the  maritime  towns. 

The  soU  of  Java  is  generally  deep  and  rich.  The  best  soils  are  the 
alluvial  soils  along  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the 
largest  mountains;  the  worst  are  on  the  declivities  of  the  lower 
ranges.  But  though  there  are  these  varieties,  the  general  character 
of  the  soil  is  that  of  extraordinary  fertility.  The  eastern  districts 
however  are  superior  to  the  western.  The  neighbouring  countries, 
especially  Sumatra  and  the  Malayan  peninsula,  cannot  be  compared 
with  Java  in  this  respect.  The  best  soils  annually  produce  two  crops 
without  manure^  and  even  the  poorest  remunerate  the  labour  of  the 
husbandman. 

Rwers, — Java  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  but  few  of  them  have 
a  considerable  course,  on  account  of  the  comparative  narrowness  of 
the  island.  There  may  probably  be  fifty  streams,  which  in  the  wet 
season  bear  down  raffcs  loaded  with  timber  and  other  rough  produce 
of  the  country.  Fire  or  six  are  navigable  at  aU  times  to  a  distance 
of  some  mUes  from  the  coast  The  rest,  in  number  many  hundreds, 
i^  not  thousands,  are  used  to  irrigate  the  fields. 

The  Solo  rises  with  many  branches  near  the  southern  coast  in 
the  mountains  of  Damong,  and  runs  northward  to  Sura-kerta,  where 
it  is  a  stream  of  considerable  depth  and  breadth ;  it  afterwards  turns 
to  the  east^  and  at  Awi  it  is  joined  by  the  Kadion.  From  thi^ 
point  to  its  mouth  its  oouise  is  regular  and  steady.  It  enters  the 
Strait  of  Madura  by  two  mouths  at  Qresek  and  Sidayu.  From  Sura- 
kerta  to  Qresek  it  iB  stated  to  run  356  miles,  measured  along  the 
windings  of  the  river,  though  in  a  straight  line  the  distance  is  only 
140  miles.  In  this  part  of  its  course  there  is  no  impediment  to 
navigation.  During  the  rainy  season  it  is  navigated  by  boats  of 
considerable  size,  and,  except  in  the  height  of  the  dry  season,  it  floats 
down  boats  of  middling  siee  from  a  considerable  distance  above 
Sara-kerta. 

The  Kiediri,  or  Bttrabdifa,  forms  nearly  a  circle,  and  its  source  and 
mouth  are  situated  almost  in  the  same  latitude.  It  rises  at  the  base 
of  the  volcano  Arjtina,  winds  round  Mount  Kawi,  and  is  a  large  river 
at  KedirL  f>om  this  place  its  course  is  no  longer  interrupted  by 
any  impediment,  and  it  bears  boats  of  a  very  considerable  size  to  its 
outlets  in  the  Strait  of  Madura.  Its  mouths  are  five  in  number,  and 
they  include  a  pretty  extensiye  and  very  fertile  delta. 

There  are  no  lakes  in  Java,  but  some  low  lands  are  oonyerted  into 
temporary  swamps  during  the  raina  Two  of  these  swamps  are  of 
considerable  extent ;  one,  called  the  Binnen  See,  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
Japdra  Mountains,  and  the  other  ia  not  far  from  Sam^hiuig. 

Climate, — In  Java,  as  in  other  countries  between  the  tropics,  the 
year  is  divided  into  a  wet  and  a  dry  season,  and  these  seasons  depend 
on  the  periodical  winds.  The  westerly  winds,  which  ate  always 
attended  with  rain,  commence  in  October,  become  more  steady  in 
November  and  December,  and  gradually  abate,  till  in  March  or  April 
they  are  aucceeded  by  the  easterly  winds  and  fair  weather,  wluch 
continue  for  the  remaining  half  year.  The  heaviest  rams  fall  in  Decem- 
ber and  January,  and  the  dnest  weather  is  in  July  and  August. 
During  the  rainy  season  there  are  many  days  without  showers ;  and 
in  July  and  August  the  atmosphere  is  refreshed  by  occasional  showers. 
The  degree  of  heat  varies  considerably  in  the  low  lands  and  the  hilly 
region.  On  the  low  northern  shores  at  Batavia,  Sam^brang,  and 
Surabaya,  the  mean  annual  heat  ia  78** ;  but  in  the  dry  season  the 
thermometer  rises  above  90^.  The  elevation  of  the  interior  offers  the 
rare  advantage  that^  from  the  seashore  to  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
there  is  almost  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other  a  regular 
diminution  of  temperature,  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit  for  every  ten  miles.  The  mean  temperature  on  the 
elevated  plams  probably  does  not  exceed  66**  or  68**,  and  the  thermo- 
meter rarely  rises  there  to  72**.  On  the  summits  of  the  peaks  it  sinks 
below  the  freesing-point :  ice  as  thick  as  a  Spanish  dollar  has  been 
found,  and  hoar-frosty  called  by  the  natiyes  '  the  poisonous  dew,'  has 
been  observed  on  the  trees  and  yegetation  of  the  higher  regions. 


Hurricanes  are  unknown.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  days  at  the 
change  of  the  monsoons,  or  when  the  westerly  winds  are  at  their 
height,  vessels  of  any  description  may  ride  with  safety  in  most  of  the 
bays  along  the  northern  coast ;  and  on  shore  the  wind  is  never  so 
violent  as  to  do  damage.  Thunder-storms  are  frequent  and 
destructive.  Earthquakes  are  common  in  the  yicinity  of  'the 
volcanoes.  Java  was  formerly-  considered  one  of  the  most  unhealthy 
countries  of  the  globe,  and  this  character  is  certainly  due  to  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  low  coast  along  the  Java  Sea ;  but  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  island,  in  point  of  salubrity,  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  other  tropical  country. 

Pi-oductions;  Vegetables. — The  Javanese  cultivate  rice  and  other 
grains  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  hiUs,  which  are  formed 
into  terraces.  They  practise  irrigation,  and  in  some  parts  they  grow 
in  the  wet  season  a  crop  of  rice,  and  in  the  dry  season  some  pulse, 
farinaceous  roots,  or  cotton.  In  the  richer  lands  however  it  is  usual 
to  take  from  them  without  interruption  a  double  harvest  during 
every  twelve  months.  Rice  is  here,  a?  in  India,  the  principal  object 
of  the  husbandman,  and  its  produce  determines  the  vidue  of  the  land. 
Maize  also  is  grown,  yielding  in  rich  lands  four  or  five  hundred-fold ; 
and  even  in  poor  lands  it  yields  sixty-  or  seventy-fold.  Wheat  has 
been  introduced  by  the  Dutch,  and  is  cultivated  on  the  more  elevated 
landai,  but  its  produce  is  in  small  quantity  and  of  inferior  quality. 
Millet  is  grown  in  some  places  on  a  limited  scale.  Among  the  many 
esculent  roots  cultivated  the  principal  are  the  yam,  the  sweet  potato, 
the  Java  potato,  arrow-root,  and  the  common  potato.  The  last  is 
only  grown  in  the  more  elevated  and  colder  districts,  where  also  arti- 
chokes, cabbages,  and  peas  succeed,  but  carrots  not  so  welL  The 
Javanese  also  cultivate  cucumbers,  onions,  and  capsicums.  As  they 
do  not  use  butter  the^  consume  a  great  quantity  of  different  kinds  of 
oil,  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  the  ground-nut^  the 
Palma  Cfhristi,  and  the  sesamum,  all  of  wlyich  are  cultivated  with 
considerable  care.  They  also  plant  the  areca  palm,  on  account  of  its 
nuts,  and  the  Qomuto  palm,  partly  on  account  of  the  toddy,  or  palm- 
wine,  obtained  from  it,  and  partly  on  account  of  a  fibrous  substance 
resembling  black  horse-hair,  which  forms  between  the  trunk  and 
branches,  and  is  used  for  making  cordage.  There  are  also  extensive 
plantations  of  the  betel  and  of  tobacco.  Among  the  fruit-trees  are 
the  plantain  or  banana,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  mangustin,  the  durian, 
the  mango,  the  shaddock,  the  pine-apple,  the  guav%  the  papaya,  the 
custard-apple,  the  cashew-nut,  &o.  Besides  these  the  pomegranate 
and  the  tamarind  are  grown.  European  fruit-trees  have  not 
succeeded :  the  grape  is  cultivated  in  several  places,  but  it  is  seldom 
of  a  good  quality. 

The  plants  which  afford  articles  for  foreign  exportation  are  the 
coffee-tree,  the  sugar-cane,  the  pepper-vine,  the  cardamom,  the  ginger, 
the  sandal-tree,  and  the  cotton-plant,  Java  is  the  greatest  coffee 
exporting  country  in  the  world  next  to  BraziL  The  cultivation  at 
cinnamon  has  greatly  extended  since  1839 ;  3000  bales  of  it  were 
exported  in  1852.  The  forests,  which  cover  a  part  of  the  elevated 
region,  contain  a  great  number  of  teak-trees.  Ebony-wood  is  also 
found;  and  among  their  creeping  plants  are  the  rattan  and  two 
species  of  caoutchouc-trees.  The  mulberry  thrives,  and  silk-worma 
have  been  introduced.  As  dye-stuffs  there  are  cultivated  indigo, 
safiQower,  amotto,  and  turmeric.  Several  fruit-trees  produce  dye- 
woods,  as  the  sappan,  the  mangkuda^  and  the  ubar,  similar  to  the 
logwood  of  Honduras. 

There  are  two  trees  in  this  island  from  which  poison  is  extracted, 
the  antjar  and  the  chetik.  The  antjar,  also  called  the  bopon  upas 
(or  the  poisonous  tree),  is  a  high  forest-tree,  from  whose  outer  bark 
poison  is  extracted  in  the  form  of  a  milk-white  sap.  But  its  exha- 
lations are  not  poisonous,  nor  is  it^  as  was  formerly  supposed,  hurtful 
to  plants  around  it^  creepers  and  parasitical  plants  being  found  winding 
in  abundance  about  its  trunks  and  branches. 

AnimaU, — Under  this  head  are  horses  of  small  breed,  but  strong, 
fleet,  and  well  made ;  buffidoes,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  used 
in  agriculture ;  and  black  cattle.  Gk>at8  are  abundant,  but  sheep  are 
scarce;  bo^  are  of  small  size.  The  hog  is  reared  chiefly  by  the 
Chinese.  Among  beasts  of  prey  are  the  tiger,  the  leopard,  the  tiger- 
cat,  and  the  jaokaL  Other  wild  animals  are  the  rhinoceros,  the  wild 
Java  ox,  the  wild  hog,  and  the  stag  or  axis  deer.  Of  domestic  burds 
there  are  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  fowls,  and  pigeons.  Among  the  wild 
birds  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Birundo  eeculaUa,  whose  nests  are 
edible,  and  exported  in  large  quantities  to  the  Chinese  market.  They 
are  called  Salimga-nesta.  Crocodiles,  turtles,  and  fish  abound  in  the 
rivers. .  Of  serpents  there  are  said  to  be  several  poisonous  varieties. 
Honey  and  wax  are  obtained. 

MineraU.— Few  minerals  are  known  to  exist  in  Java.  Iron  is  said 
to  be  found  in  small  quantity,  and  indications  of  gold  have  been 
observed  at  several  places.  Salt  is  made  of  sea-water  in  some  parts 
of  the  northern  coast  Saltpetre  is  extracted  from  the  earth  of  some 
caves,  and  sulphur  is  found  near  the  volcanoes. 

Poiitieal  IHvinone,  Towns,  Ac, — The  greatest  part  of  the  island  is 
in  possession  of  the  Dutch.  The  districts  situated  on  both  extremities 
of  the  island,  as  well  as  the  whole  oT  the  northern  coast,  are  imme- 
diately subject  to  them ;  but  the  southern  coast  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  between  108**  80'  and  112**  20'  K.  long.,  with  the  exception 
of  the  small  district  of  Pachitan,  is  subject  to  two  native  princes,  the 
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SasuhtinaD,  or  emperor,  and  the  sultan.  Their  dominionfl  extend 
more  than  250  miles  along  the  southern  coast^  and  form  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  island. 

I.  The  Dutch  possessions  are  administered  by  a  goTomor-general, 
who  haa  authority  over  all  the  Dutch  possessionB  in  the  East,  and  is 
assisted  by  a  secretary-general  and  a  council  of  four  members,  all  of 
Dutch  descent.  The  island  is  divided  into  residencies,  or  provinces, 
each  administered  by  a  European  governor,  and  divided  into  sub- 
residencies,  and  these  again  into  communes,  in  each  of  which  there  is 
a  justice  of  peace.  The  supreme  court  for  the  whole  island  has 
its  seat  in  Batavia.  There  are  district  courts  with  superior  jurisdiction 
in  BatAvia,  Samdrang,  and  Surabdya.  The  inhabitants  enjoy  perfect 
religious  toleration.  A  good  road  runs  along  the  northern  coast  from 
Bantam  nearly  to  Bali  Strait  From  Batavia  a  branch  road  runs  into 
the  interior  through  Buitenzoi^  (the  capital  of  a  sub-residenoy),  and 
joins  the  main  roi^  again  near  Cheribon.  Another  important  branch 
runs  south  from  Samiirang  to  Djokjo-Kerta,  near  the  south  ooast,  and 
then  runs  north-east  past  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Brambanan  (where 
about  seven  acres  are  covered  with  the  remains  of  massive  Hindoo 
temples  to  Siva  and  Buddha),  and  down  to  Sura-Kerta,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Solo.  The  Dutch  have  many  commercial  stations  on  the  south 
of  the  island.    Steamers  ply  regularly  from  Batavia  to  Singapore. 

The  country  west  of  108**  80'  comprehends  the  five  residencies  of 
Bantam,  Batavia,  Buitenzoi^,  the  Preanger  districts  (which  are 
governed  by  native  princes  tributaxy  to  the  Dutch),  and  Cheribon. 
The  most  considerable  and  remarkable  towns  in  this  country  are  on 
or  near  the  northern  shores.  Sirang,  or  Oeram,  where  the  governor 
of  Bantam  resides,  is  a  thriving  place  some  miles  inland.  Bantajc 
and  Batavia  are  noticed  in  separate  articles.  Cheribon  is  a  thriving 
sea-port  town,  with  a  good  roadstead  and  12,000  inhabitants.  It 
contains  a  beautiful  mosque  and  a  Christian  church.  In  the  interior 
of  the  country  is  Buitenzorg,  a  thriving  and  well-built  town,  40  miles 
from  Batavia,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Pangerango.  It 
contains  the  summer  palace  of  the  governor-general  and  many  fine 
country  houses.  A  navigable  canal  unites  it  to  ihe  harbour  of  Batavia. 
The  most  considerable  town  in  the  Preanger  districts  is  Chanjur. 

The  Dutch  possessions  east  of  108**  SO'  to  the  Strait  of  Madura 
contain  the  nine  provinces  of  Tegal  and  Brebes,  Pakalongan,  Kedt!i, 
Samiirang,  Japdra,  Rembang,  Gresek,  and  Surabdya.  The  chief  towns 
from  west  to  east  are  the  following: — Samdrafigf  with  more  than 
80,000  inhabitants,  has  an  extensive  commerce  in  cofiee,  pepper,  and 
rice.  Foreign  vessels  are  permitted  to  trade  to  it.  The  town  is  well 
buHt,  and  has  a  church,  a  military  academy,  theatre,  hospital,  and 
observatory.  It  is  an  unhealthy  place,  but  stands  in  a  district  of  sur- 
prising fertility.  Eembang  has  8000  inhabitants  and  some  trade. 
Swrahdya  is  situated  on  the  Strait  of  Madura,  which  forms  an  excellent 
and  spacious  harbour  with  good  anchorage,  and  secure  against  the 
violence  of  the  sea  and  wind.  It  is  one  of  the  most  {wpulous  and 
thriving  towns  of  Java;  its  population  exceeded  80,000  in  1815.  Its 
harbour  is  open  to  foreign  vessels.  Surabdya  has  a  handsome  govern- 
ment house,  a  mint,  and  large  storehouses,  ship-building  docks,  a 
naval  arsenal,  and  a  cannon  foundry.  The  harbour  is  defended  by 
many  forts  and  batteries.  In  the  interior,  in  the  vale  of  Eedti,  are 
the  extensive  and  admired  ruins  of  the  temples  of  Boro  Bodor,  and  of 
Majapahit,  once  the  capital  of  Java. 

The  eastern  peninsula,  which  extends  to  the  Strait  of  Bali,  is  less 
fertile  than  any  part  of  the  island,  being  almost  entirely  occupied  by 
mountains.  It  contains  three  provinces,  Passaruan,  Besuki,  and 
Banyuwangi,  of  which  the  last  is  noted  for  its  oo£fee,  which  is  stated 
to  be  superior  to  that  of  Mocha,  and  for  the  great  quantity  of 
sulphur  which  abounds  there.  [Bantxtwanol]  Passaruan  is  a  small 
town  on  the  searcoast. 

II.  The  dominions  of  the  Susuhtinan,  which  contain  a  population 
of  nearly  one  million,  consist  of  two  separate  tracts.  The  largest 
lies  between  108"*  30'  and  110**  E.  long.,  and  contains  the  fertile  vale 
of  Banyumas,  with  the  town  of  the  same  name,  which  has  8000 
inhabitants. .  From  this  the  smaller  portion  is  separated  by  the  Vale 
of  Eedti  and  some  territories  of  the  Sultan.  It  lies  in  the  interior  of 
the  island,  between  110**  80'  and  111*"  20'  E.  long.,  and  contains  the 
residence  of  the  Susuhtinan,  called  Sura-Kerta,  or  Soei^Earta,  on  the 
Solo  River,  which  has  a  population  of  105,000.  This  town  is  now 
the  capital  of  a  Dutch  residency,  and  has  a  Dutch  garrison  and  fort 

III.  The  territories  of  the  Sultan  extend  between  11 0**  andll2''  20' 
E.  long.,  and  contain  nearly  700,000  inhabitants.  In  their  eastern 
districts  is  the  fertile  plain  of  Kediri.  The  capital  is  TugyorKertaf 
or  DjcJ^o-Kertay  a  town  with  90,000  inhabitants.  In  its  vicinity 
are  the  ruins  of  Brambanan,  called  Chandi  Sewu,  or  the  Thousand 
Temples. 

Inhabitants, — The  natives  of  Java  belong  to  the  widely  spread  race 
of  the  Malays.  They  profess  Mohammedanism,  which  was  introduced 
among  them  in  the  14th  century,  and  is  modified  by  the  doctrines  and 
ceremonies  of  Buddhism.  Three  different  dialects  of  the  Malay 
language  are  spoken  on  the  island,  but  they  have  also  an  ancient 
sacred  language  called  Kawi,  which  contains  a  great  number  of  Sanscrit 
words.  The  Javanese  have  a  native  literature,  which  however  is  not 
rich.  They  have  also  translations  from  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic ;  the 
1^tter  are  few  in  number  and  solely  on  subjects  of  religion  and  juris- 
prudence.   In  civilisation  the  Javanese  are  much  supenor  to  all  other 


nations  who  inhabit  the  Indian  Archipelago.  This  la  evidently  ihowQ 
by  the  state  of  their  agriculture,  though  it  cannot  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  Hindoos  or  Chinese.  In  the  art  of  fishing'  they  are  verj 
expert  The  Javanese  are  distinguished  in  working  gold.  Their 
cotton  doth  is  coarse  but  durable.  The  raw-silk,  imported  from 
China,  is  mannfaetured  into  a  rich  thick  tissue.  The  Javanese  shov 
also  considerable  skill  in  the  construction  of  their  vessels  and  boats, 
of  which  there  is  a  great  variety.  The  fishing-boate,  aooording  to  the 
description  given  of  them  by  Captain  Keppel,  are  justly  entitled  to 
be  called  *  flying  canoes.' 

Besides  the  native  population  of  Java  many  foreigners  are  setlded 
on  the  island,  comprising  Chinese,  Malays,  Hindoos,  Bugis,  Arabian 
merchants,  and  slaves  brought  by  the  Europeans  and  Chinese  from 
Bali  and  Celebes. 

Commtrci. — Java  is  extremely  well  adapted  for  an  extensive  com- 
merce. Batavia  is  the  eentre  of  all  the  trade  which  Holland  csrriea 
on  with  its  extensive  settlements  in  the  Indian  Arohipelago.  The 
exports  of  these  countries,  intended  for  the  European  and  American 
markets,  are  likewise  sent  to  Java  and  thence  to  Europe.  The  trade 
of  the  island  was  always  open  to  the  independent  Asiatic  Bations,  and 
since  its  roKMJCupation  by  the  Dutch  the  vessels  of  sU  European  natioos 
are  admitted  into  the  ports  of  Batavia,  Samdiang,  and  SurablLya. 

The  exports  from  Java  to  Europe  and  America  are  ohieAy  coffee, 
sugar,  rice,  pepper,  and  arrac ;  minor  articles  are,  long  pepper,  cabeb 
pepper,  ginger,  turmeric,  oaj^[mt  oil,  tamarinds  from  Madura,  specie, 
sapan,  rattans,  and  some  hides  and  horns  of  buffidoes  and  oxen ;  also 
vessels  built  of  teak,  and  teak-timber.  The  imports  are  cotton  iabrics, 
especially  chintses,  white-cottons,  handkerchiefs,  and  velvets ;  broad- 
cloth; iron,  steel,  some  cutlery,  nails,  and  small  anchors;  Banea  tia, 
copper,  some  fire-arms  and  ammunition  ,*  glasswaxe  and  earthenware ; 
opium ;  Wenham  Lake  ice,  ko. 

The  Chinese  chiefly  visit  the  harbours  of  Batavia  and  Samdrang, 
and  import  black  tea,  coarse  porcelain,  wrought  iron  (principally  in 
the  form  of  pans  for  the  sugar-houses,  and  other  culinary  vessels), 
cotton-cloths,  raw  and  wrought  silk,  espedslly  satins  of  various 
colours,  with  a  few  velvets  and  brocades,  brass-ware,  paper,  books, 
paint,  shoes,  fans,  umbrellas,  and  toys.  They  take  in  return  bhek 
pepper,  long  pepper,  sandal-wood,  mostly  imported  firom  the  island 
of  Timor,  betel-nut,  bees'-wax,  cotton,  ecUble  birds'-nests,  sharks'  fins, 
rhinoceros  horns  and  hides,  ox  and  buffido  hides  and  horns,  European 
woollens  and  cottons. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelsgo 
carry  on  an  active  commerce  with  Java  by  means  of  the  Bug^  or 
mhabitants  of  Boni,  in  Celebes.  These  active  navigators  and 
^adventurers  leave  their  coimtry  in  tiie  beginning  of  the  eastern  mon- 
soon, and  carry  on  a  trading  voyage  as  they  proceed  westward,  until 
they  reach  the  limit  of  their  navigation  at  Malacca^  Penang,  and  Aehin, 
and  prepare  to  return  with  the  change  of  the  monsoon.  The  com- 
modities which  they  export  firom  their  own  country  and  the  islands 
which  they  visit  before  they  arrive  at  Java  are,  the  durable  cotton- 
cloth  of  their  native  country,  gold-dust,  nutmegs,  Spanish  dollars, 
camphor,  frankincense,  and  tortoisesheU.  They  take  in  retom 
birds'-nests,  European  and  Indian  cotton  goods,  unwrought  iron,  salt, 
rice,  difierent  kinds  of  pulse,  and  tobacco. 

The  inhabitants  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar  bring  to  Java  blue 
ootton-cloth,  cotton  chintiMW,  and  tobacco ;  and  take  in  return  betel- 
nut,  bees'-wax,  Uack  pepper,  nutmegs,  and  mace,  brought  from  tibe 
Moluccas^  ivoiy  and  daoiar  from  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  .and  tin  from 
Banca. 

A  few  vessels  from  Mocha  in  Arabia  annually  virit  Java.  They 
first  go  to  Malabar  and  import  cotton-cloths,  fruits,  and  bullion;  and 
take  in  return  cloves  and  nutmeg,  black  pepper,  betel*nnt^  rice;,  and 
sugar. 

In  the  year  1881  the  total  value  of  the  imports  into  Java  and  Madura 
amounted  to  1,206,588^;  in  1841  to  2,466,9802.;  and  in  1951  the 
imports  by  the  Dutch  alone  are  officially  stated  to  amount  to  1,207,9($7<. 
in  value. 

The  total  exports,  which  in  1881  amounted  in  value  to  1,226,1792., 
were  officially  valued  at  6,482,8171  in  1841 ;  and  in  1861  the  Dutch 
part  alone  of  the  export  trade  was  estimated  at  6,808,1741.  The 
trade  of  Java  was,  and  most  probably  still  is>  hampered  by  restrictive 
import  and  export  duties;  the  revenue  ftrom  these  sources  in  1840 
amounted  to  688,1782. 

The  colonial  revenue  of  Java  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  It  is 
said  that  but  half  the  duties  imposed  on  goods  imported  by  British 
and  other  foreign  ships  are  paid  by  Dutch  vessels,  and  that  the  ships 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  (Maatschappy)  pay  no  dutj.  The 
chief  source  of  the  revenue  is  the  land-tax.  Among  the  Javanese 
the  proprietary  right  of  the  soil  was  vested  in  the  sovereign,  to  whom  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  has  succeeded.  The  land  is  lent  or  given 
in  trust,  not  alienated  to  the  subject  One-half  tihe  produce  of  wet 
lands  and  about  one-third  of  the  produce  of  dry  lands,  after  deduct- 
ing the  cost  of  reaping,  are  the  established  shares  of  the  government. 
There  is  a  direct  tax  on  the  fisheries.  Extensive  tracts  of  marsh-land 
along  the  sea-shore,  and  small  inlets  of  the  sea,  are  formed  into 
inclosures  for  breeding  fish.  The  proprietary  right  in  these  presserves 
is  claimed  by  the  government,  which  derives  a  lai^  revenue  from 
theuL    Revenue  is  also  raised  on  articles  of  consumption,  and  the 
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roads  and  riretB  are  infested  with  transit  dutiesi  The  publio  revenue 
in  all  ita  departments  is  fanned  chiefly  by  Chinese :  the  reveniie 
farms  are  disposed  of  by  public  sala  The  Dutch  hare  assumed  the 
right  of  levying  the  revenues  even  in  the  few  states  that  stiLl  main- 
tain a  i^ow  of  independence ;  but  notwithstanding  this  all-grasping 
policy  the  colonial  government  has  been  in  financial  difficulties  and 
in  debt  ever  since  1825.  The  causes  of  these  embarraasmeuts  are 
said  to  be  an  imprudent  craving  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment to  be  traders  as  well  as  rulers,  the  loss  of  caigoes  by  sea,  the 
occasiottal  fiailure  of  crops  and  fiital  dinases  among  the  native  popu- 
lation, the  espenae  of  maintaining  a  colonial  marine,  and  the  erection 
of  military  works.  For  as  might  be  expected  from  the  system  just 
sketched,  the  Dutch  have  been  unpopular  among  their  subjects : 
insurrections  of  the  natives  have  often  tiJcen  place  and  been  put  down 
by  force,  but  expensive  military  and  naval  forces  have  still  to  be 
maintained,  the  people  being  too  numerous  to  be  kept  in  siibjeotion 
by  any  trifling  demonstration.  Under  a  generous  system  of  policy 
idiich  put  down  monopolies,  abolished  restrictions  on  trade,  and  gave 
the  peasant  some  right  in  the  soil  he  tilled,  it  is  beyond  question  that 
an  island  like  Java,  teeming  with  fertility,  would  yield  a  great  sur- 
plus over  the  expenditure  and  enrich  its  cultivators  :  as  it  is,  a 
pemicioua  system,  established  to  enrich  a  corporation  of  individuals, 
oppresses  with  its  galling  load  the  large  native  population,  and  weighs 
heavUy  also  on  the  resources  of  the  motherHX>untry.  All  duties  and 
taxes  are  paid  into  the  colonial  treasury,  but  except  the  import  and 
export  duties  nothing  is  publiahedi  as  far  as  we  can  find,  regarding 
either  their  amount  or  disposal. 

HittQry, — Java  was  subject  to  Hindoo  princes  till  1478,  when  the 
island  was  conquered  by  the  Mohammedan  Arabs.  The  Portuguese 
reached  Java  in  1511,  and  soon  after  began  to  form  smaU  settlements. 
The  Dutch  established  themselves  at  Bantam  in  1595,  and  in  1602 
the  Engliah  erected  a  factory  at  the  same  place,  which  was  the  first 
possession  of  the  English  in  the  East  Indies.  But  the  English  as  well 
ai  the  Portuguese  were  soon  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  Dutch,  who 
built  the  town  of  Batavia,  and  by  degrees  enlarged  their  dominion, 
until  they  succeeded,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  dividing 
the  empire  of  ^e  SusuhCinan  into  two  parts  and  appropriating  the 
greater  portion  of  it  to  themsdvesL  This  system  of  gradual  encroach- 
ment has  been  contmued,  so  that  the  Dut<^  now  actually  possess  the 
sorerejgntf  of  the  whole  island.  When  Holland  was  united  to  the 
empire  of  Bonaparte^  the  British  took  possessicm  of  the  island  in 
1811,  but  restored  it  to  the  Dutch  after  the  fall  of  Boni^Murte  in  1816. 

(Stavoiinus ;  Baffles ;  Crawfurd ;  Hogeoidorp,  Chup  d*(Eil  tur  Java, 
Ac;  W.  von  Humboldt,  Vbtr  die  Kami  ^praehe;  Captain  Keppel, 
Indian  Arehipdago  ;  Maogr^gor,  0(mmm'cial  Sfatittia,) 

JAVA,  LITTLE.    [Ball] 

JAVIis  LA.    [Alfbs,  Basses.] 

JAXTy  or  lAXT,  one  of  the  four  circles  into  which  the  kingdom 
of  WiirtembexK  ^  divided,  is  bounded  N.W.  by  Baden,  N.  and  K  by 
Bavaria,  S.  by  the  circle  of  the  Danube,  and  W*  by  the  cirole  of  the 
Neckar.  Its  greatest  length  from  the  point  where  the  Tauber  enters 
Baden  on  the  north-west  to  the  Brenze,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Danube 
in  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  cirole,  is  74  miles.  Its  greatest 
breadth  is  44  miles;  but  the  most  northern  part  of  the  province  is 
in  parts  not  more  than  20  miles  broad.  The  area  is  stated  to  be  1974 
equare  nxilea,  and  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  Dec  8, 
1852,  amounted  to  874,193. 

The  southern  and  south-western  part  of  the  circle  is  covered  with 
offsets  of  the  Rauhe-Alb,  or  Suabian  Alps,  which  here  form  the 
watershed  between  the  Danube  and  the  Rluna  The  rest  of  the  circle 
is  pretty  level.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  circle  belongs  to  the  basin 
of  the  Danube,  small  feeders  of  which,  the  Eger,  the  Egge,  and  the 
Brense,  drain  tiiie  south-eastern  districts.  The  principal  rivers  on  the 
Rhine  slope  are — the  Tauber,  a  feeder  of  the  Mayn,  and  the  Jaxt,  the 
Eocher,  and  the  Rems,  feeders  of  the  Neckar. 

The  Tauber  rises  near  the  eastern  boundary,  and  runs  first  towards 
the  south-east  into  Bavaria,  where,  being  met  by  a  branch  of  the 
Steiger-wald,  it  turns  northward,  passing  Rothenbuxg,  below  which, 
tarning  more  to  the  west^  it  flows  near  the  boundary,  sometimes  in 
Wiirtembeiff,  sometimes  in  Bavaria,  until  it  leaves  the  former  kingdom 
at  the  moat  north-western  point  of  the  circle  of  Jaxt.  It  then  enters 
the  graod-ducfay  of  Baden,  through  which  its  course  is  generally 
towards  the  north-west  to  its  junction  with  the  Mayn  below  Wertheim. 
Its  whole  length  is  about  70  miles. 

The  Jaxt,  from  which  the  circle  is  named,  rises  east  of  EUwangen, 
and  sweeping  round  first  to  northward  and  then  to  the  north-west  it 
reaches  the  Baden  firontier  at  Krautheim ;  thence  it  runs  with  a  very 
winding  course,  partly  in  Baden  partly  in  Wurtemberg,  to  its  mouw 
in  the  Neckar  opposite  Wimp'fen.  The  length  of  the  Jaxt  is  about 
90  miles. 

The  Kocher  rises  in  the  Rauhe-Alb,  a  little  south  of  the  village  of 
Aalen,  and  runs  north-north-west  past  Hall  to  KuHzelsau,  where  it 
turns  west^  and  enters  the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  and  joins  the  river 
Neckar  about  five  mfles  below  Heilbron,  and  about  a  mile  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Jaxt    Its  whole  length  is  about  70  miles. 

The  iZsMM  rises  near  the  source  of  the  Kocher,  and  flows  in  a  general 
vestem  direction,  through  a  valley  celebrated  for  beautiful  scenery 
past  Qmiind  and  Schomdor^  below  which  it  leaves  the  circle  of  Jaxt 


and  enters  that  of  Neckar,  where  it  passes  Waiblingen,  and  joms  the 
Neokar  on  the  right  bank  near  Ludwigsburg,  after  a  course  of  about 
50  miles. 

None  of  these  rivers  is  navigable ;  but  some  of  them  are  available  * 
for  floating  timber  from  the  mountain  forests. 

The  soil,  in  parts  sandy  and  stony  in  others,  consists  chiefly  of  a  fertile 
loam,  and  is  generally  well  cultivated.  The  chief  crops  are  the  common 
cereals,  hemp,  flax,  colza,  and  other  oleaginous  plants,  together  with 
wine,  the  beat  sorts  of  which  are  produced  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Tauber,  the  Jaxt,  and  the  Kocher.  Cattle,  Ahe^ip,  and  pigs  are  nume- 
rous; poultry,  fish«  game,  and  honey  are  plentiful  The  hiUs  in  the 
east  of  the  circle,  and  the  ridges  that  separate  the  river  valleys  in  the 
south  and  west^  are  clothed  with  forest  timber,  or  with  good  pastures. 
The  highlands  of  the  circle  are  composed  of  calcareous  rocks  which 
in  many  places  contain  caverns  and  grottoes ;  the  muschelkalk  rock 
is  very  prevalent^  and  contains  rich  brine-springs,  the  most  productive 
of  which  are  found  in  thei  district  between  the  Kocher  and  the  Jaxt, 
a  short  distance  above  their  mouths,  in  the  neighbourhobd  of  Hall, 
and  at  Weissbach,  a  village  near  Kunzelsau.  The  muschelkalk  js 
bored  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  600  feet^  and  the  brine  is  raised  by 
hydraulic  machinery  into  the  evaporating  houses.  Iron-mines  are 
worked  in  the  south-east  of  the  circle  on  both  slopes  of  the  Rauhe>Alb. 
The  ores  are  smelted  and  manufiictured  into  bars,  &c.,  in  the  furnaces 
and  foundries  of  Konigsbronn  and  Heidenheim  in  the  valley  of  the 
Brenze,  and  of  Waaseralfingen,  on  the  Kocher,  between  Aalen  and 
Ellwangen.  Other  mineral  products  are— marble,  gypsiua,  alum, 
potters'-earth,  and  porcelain-ctay.  Linen,  various  artides  of  utility  or 
ornament  in  wood,  leather,  paper,  &a,  are  among  the  industrial  pro- 
ducts. The  chief  exports  are-— cattle,  com,  salt,  iron  and  ironmongery, 
wool,  and  timber. 

The  circle  is  traversed  by  numerous  common  roads,  but  there  is 
neither  a  railroad  nor  a  navigable  stream  within  its  limits. 

Among  the  towns  the  following  are  noticed  as  they  give  names  to 
the  14  bailiwicks  into  which  the  circle  of  Jaxt  is  dirided : — AaJUn,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Kocher,  9  miles  S.  from  Ellwangen,  stands  in 
the  iron  district.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  high  towers, 
and  pierced  by  two  gates :  the  inhabitants  number  about  8000. 
CraiUheivii^  a  small  place  with  a  castle,  a  gunpowder  factory,  and  only 
800  inhabitants,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jaxt,  13  mUes  N. 
from  Ellwangen.  SUwangen,  the  chief  town  of  the  circle,  is  situated 
between  two  hiUs,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jaxt,  44  miles  E.N.E. 
from  Stuttgardt,  and  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  governor  and  other  administrative  officers  of  the  circle,  and  the 
seat  of  a  superior  court  One  of  the  hills  above  it  is  crowned  by  a 
castle,  the  other  with  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto.  The  town 
is  well  built;  the  gothic  cathedral  and  the  former  church  of  the 
Jesuits,  now  occupied  by  the  Lutherans^  are  the  most  noteworthy 
buildings.  There  are  a  gymnasium,  an  hospital,  and  several  breweries 
in  the  town.  The  Catholic  gymnamwm,  established  in  Ellwangen  in 
1813,  has  been  united  to  the  university  of  Tiibingen  smce  1817. 
Ellwangen  is  famous  for  its  horse-fidrs.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of 
a  celebrated  prioxy,  which  was  founded  about  a.d.  764,  and  secularised 
with  the  consent  of  the  Pope  in  1460.  The  property  belonging  to 
the  prioxy  extended  over  120 square  miles;  it  conferred  the  title  of 
Prince  Prior  on  its  possessors.  It  was  seized  by  Wlirtemberg  in  1796. 
The  last  prior,  who  was  a  Saxon  prince,  died  in  1812.  Oaildorf,  a 
small  town  on  the  Kocher,  14  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Ellwangen,  has 
two  castles,  vitriol-  and  alum-works,  and  about  1600  inhabitants. 
Gerahronn,  a  mere  village,  with  a  brine-spring  and  about  600  inhi^it- 
ants :  near  it  is  KirMerg,  with  1600  inhabitants,  and  a  castle,  the 
seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Hohenlohe  family.  OmiSind,  18  miles  S.W. 
from  Ellwangen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rems,  is  an  old  town  sur^ 
rounded  by  turreted  walls,  and  has  about  6000  inhabitants.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  extent  for  ita  population.  The  streets  are  wide. 
The  town  possesses  8  churches,  a  handsome  town-house,  an  hospital, 
a  normal  school,  an  institution  for  deaf-mutes,  and  an  orphan  asyluuL 
The  industrial  products  of  the  town  are--jewellery,  broadcloth,  and 
cotton-hosiery.  The  valley  of  the  Rems  is  very  beautiful  and  well 
cultivated  about  Ghniind.  Hall,  a  picturesque  old  town  famous  for 
its  salt-works,  is  situated  20  miles  N.W.  from  Ellwangpen,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Kocher,  and  has  6800  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  wet  ditch  and  a  thick  wall  flanked  with  towers.  The  most  remark* 
able' buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the  fine  gothic  church  of  St.  Michael 
(which  contains  a  representation  of  the  entombment  of  Christ  beautt 
fully  carved  in  wood),  and  the  gymnasium;  there  are  five  other 
churches,  an  hospital,  and  two  public  libraries  in  tiie  town.  The 
industrial  products  comprise  woollen  and  cotton  stufEs,  sugar,  starch, 
&c.  The  town  is  sometimes  called  the  Suabian  Hall,  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  towns  of  the  same  name.  Heidenheim,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Rauhe-Alb,  has  a  population  of  2500.  Kwnedeau,  N.W* 
of  Ellwangen,  on  the  Kocher,  has  two  castles  and  2600  tnhabitantB. 
MergevUheim,  a  walled  and  well-built  town  of  2500  inhabitants,  stands 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tauber,  42  miles  N.N.W.  from  Ellwangen. 
It  has  an  old  palace,  a  gynmasium,  a  library,  and  some  manufactures 
of  hosiery  and  dock-work.  Nen^ieini,  in  the  south-east  of  the  cirole, 
on  the  Egge :  population,  1100.  Oehringen,  32  miles  N.W.  from 
Ellwangen,  near  tke  Oehr,  a  feeder  of  the  Kocher,  has  a  fine  castle 
belonging  to  a  prince  of  Hohenlohe,  two  churches,  an  hospital  a  lyceunii« 
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a  normal  school,  and  8200  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  carpets  and 
cotton-etuffd,  and  trade  in  com  and  cattle.  Schomdorfy  on  the  Rems, 
a  few  miles  below  Gmiind,  is  a  walled  town  with  an  old  castle  and 
3800  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  tobacco  and  carpets.  Wdzhtim,  a 
small  place  of  1700  inhabitants  in  the  south-west  of  the  circle,  has 
an  important  com-mai-ket. 

The  greater,  part  of  the  possessionB  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Hohenlohe  is  situated  in  the  centre  and  north  of  the  circle  of  Jazt. 

JEAN-D'ANQELY,  ST.    [Chabbnte-Inperibube.] 

JEAN-DU-GARD.    [Garix] 

JEDBURGH,  Roxbui^hshire,  a  market-town,  royal  and  parliament- 
ary bui|(h,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  county,  is  situated  in  the 
parish  of  Jedburgh,  in  a  narrow  y alley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Jed,  in  66"  28'  N.  kt,  2*^  36'  W.  long.,  distant  61  mUes  S.E.  by 
S.  from  Edinburgh  by  road.  The  population  of  the  municipal 
buigh  of  Jedburgh  .was  2948  in  1851,  that  of  the  parliamentary 
burgh  was  8615.  The  burgh  is  governed  by  a  provost  and  14  ooun- 
dllors,  and  conjointly  with  Haddington,  North  Berwick,  Dunbar,  and 
Lauder,  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Jedburgh  parish  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  woodland 
fastnesses,  its  castles  and  fortified  dwellings,  and  the  magnificence  of 
its  ecclesiastical  establishments.  On  the  south  side  of  the  present 
town  are  the  remains  of  Jedburgh  Abbey,  which  appears  to  have 
been  founded  early  in  the  12th  century.  It  suffered  much  during  the 
wars  with  the  English;  was  pillaged  and  burned  by  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  at  the  storming  of  Jedburgh  in  1523,  and  again  injured  by 
the  Earl  of  Hertford  (afterwards  Duke  of  Somerset)  in  1545.  The 
church  alone  remains :  it  is  230  feet  long.  The  choir  is  much 
dilapidated,  and  the  south  transept  has  disappeared ;  but  the  nave, 
north  transept,  and  central  tower,  100  feet  high,  are  in  good  preserva- 
tion. The  western  part  of  the  nave  has  been  fitted  up,  and  is  used 
as  the  parish  church.  Some  repairs  have  been  recently  made  with  a 
view  to  preserve  what  remains  of  this  interesting  structure.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  choir  is  a  chapel,  formerly  useii  for  the  grammar- 
schooL  The  United  Presbyterians  have  three  chapels,  and  the  Free 
Church,  the  Episcopalians,  and  the  Independents  have  each  one  chapel 
in  the  town.  The  mechanics  institution  had  169  members  in  1851, 
and  900  volumes  in  its  library.    There  is  also  a  savings  bank. 

Jedbui^h  is  said  to  have  been  a  royal  burgh  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  David  I.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  several  streets  converging 
in  the  market-place,  and  of  a  small  suburb  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  Three  bridges  cross  the  Jed.  The  principal  streets  are 
tolerably  wide ;  the  houses  have  generally  an  air  of  antiquity.  In 
the  out&irts  ace  several  pleasant  villas  and  extensive  orchards.  The 
county-hall  is  near  the  market-place ;  and  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
town  is  the  county  prison,  including  a  jail,  bridewell,  and  debtors' 
prison,  with  a  house  for  the  governor. 

The  principal  manufactures  in  Jedbuigh  are  of  blankets,  flannels, 
tartans,  shawls,  shepherd's  plaidings,  hosiery,  lamb's-wool  yam,  and 
carpets:  there* are  an  iron  and  a  brass  foundiy,  and  a  factory  for 
patent  printing-presses.  Quarries  of  red  and  white  sandstone  are 
worked  in  the  parish ;  and  there  are  several  corn-mills.  The  markets 
are  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday;  the  Tuesday  market  is  a  well-attended 
corn-market.  There  is  a  monthly  cattle-market;  four  horse  and 
cattle  fairs  are  held  in  the  year. 

Jedburgh  is  the  seat  of  the  circuit  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  of 
Justice  of  Peace,  Sherifi*,  and  Small  Debt  courts.  Near  the  town  is 
the  castle  of  Femiehurst,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Kerr  family,  the 
ancestors  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian. 

JEDDO,  or  YEDDO.    [Japan.] 

JEGUN.    [Gbbs.] 

JELLALABAD,  Afghanistan,  is  situated  in  84''  26'  N.  lat,  70**  86' 
£.  long.,  in  the  valley  of  the  Cabul  River,  on  its  right  or  southern 
bank,  at  a  ne&rly  equal  distance  from  Cabul  and  Peshawur.  Though 
the  river  begins  to  be  navigated  by  rafts  at  this  place,  Jellalabad 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  commercial  town.  The  ordinary  population 
is  between  2000  and  8000,  but  this  is  much  increased  in  the  winter 
season.  The  houses  are  low,  and  the  streets  narrow.  The  town  was 
occupied  by  the  British  during  the  Afghan  war,  1889-1842.  General 
Sale  held  it  under  great  disadvantages  against  Akbar  Khan,  who 
besieged  the  place  wiui  a  large  force  in  January  1842.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  the  British  forces  under  General  Pollock  left 
Jellalabad  in  October  1842,  first  destroying  its  mud  walls,  and  the 
fortifications  which  had  been  erected  for  its  defence. 

JEMMAPEa    [Haihault.] 

JENA,  a  town  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Saze-Weimar,  is  situated  in 
a  romantic  valley,  partly  surroimded  by  steep  naked  mountains,  at 
the  conflux  of  the  Leutra  with  the  Saale,  over  which  there  is  a  stone 
bridge  of  nine  arches,  in  50"*  S^'  N.  lat,  11°  87'  E.  long.  It  consists 
of  the  town,  through  which  the  Leutra  flows,  and  several  well-built 
suburbs.  The  town  is  also  well  built  on  a  regular  plan,  and  su]> 
rounded  by  ramparts.  Jena  is  celebrated  for  its  university,  which 
was  founded  in  1558,  and  has  faculties  of  Protestant  theology,  law, 
medicine,  and  philosophy,  taught  by  61  professors  and  teachers  :  the 
number  of  students  in  1850  was  421.  The  university  has  a  library 
containing  100,000  volumes ;  and  there  are  in  connection  with  it  a 
botanic  garden,  a  veterinary  school,  a  school  of  midwifery,  an  anatomi- 
cal theatre,  a  clinical  institution,  a  collection  of  physical  and  mathe- 


matical instruments,  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  an  observatory,  &a  Tho 
principal  edifices  in  Jena,  besides  the  university  buildings,  are  a  ducal 
palace,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  three  Lutheran  churches,  three  hos- 
pitals, and  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  population  numbers  about  6500. 
The  industrial  products  comprise  coarse  linen,  hats^  tobacco-pipes, 
&c  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  Saxon  duchies. 
Jena  has  given  name  to  the  disastrous  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity  on 
the  14th  of  October,  1806,  between  the  Prussian  army  under  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  French  under  Napoleon.  The  Prussians 
were  totally  defeated,  and  the  duke  mortally  wounded.  This  victory 
effected  the  complete  subjugation  and  humiliation  of  Prussia. 

JENESBI,orT£N£SEL    [Siberia.] 

JENI-6AZAR.    [Bosnia.] 

JENISEISK,  or  YENESEISK.    [Siberia.] 

JERES  (XERES)  DE  LOS  CABALLEROS.    [Estbeicaduiia  1 

JERICHO.    [Stria.] 

JERM.    [Badakhshan.] 

JERSEY,  an  island  in  the  English  Channel,  about  18  miles  aE. 
from  Guernsey;  between  49*  9'  and  49'  16'  N.  lat.  1'  58'  and  2"  U' 
W.  long.  Its  form  approximates  to  a  quadrangle,  having  its  sides 
facing  the  cardinal  points.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is 
about  1 2  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  about  7  miles. 
The  area  of  the  isluid  is  about  40,000  acres.  Its  population  in  1831 
was  86,582 ;  in  1841  it  was  47,544 ;  in  1851  it  was  57,020. 

The  surfince  of  the  island  has  a  gradual  slope  from  north,  to  south. 
On  the  north  side  the  coast  is  abrupt,  rising  to  the  height  sometimeB 
of  200  feet,  broken  by  a  succession  of  small  bays  and  coves.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  island  is  a  very  picturesque  bay  called  Boulay, 
where,  some  years  since,  the  States  of  the  island  of  Jersey-  erected  a 
pier  on  a  limited  scale.  At  St  Catherine's  Bay,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  island,  a  harbour  of  refuge,  commenced  in  1847,  is  in  process  of 
construction.  The  works  are  extensive,  indudiog  two  piers  and  a 
breakwater.  On  the  west  side  is  the  wide  shallow  bay  of  St.  Ouen, 
with  a  shelving  sandy  beach,  skirted  in  nearly  aU  its  extent  by  ledges 
of  rocks.  On  the  south  side  of  the  island  the  character  of  the  coast 
is  less  uniform :  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  bays  of  St  Aubin  and 
St  Brelade  it  is  low  and  shelving,  with  a  broad  belt  of  sand  neariy  a 
mile  wide  in  St  Aubin's  Bay,  and  dry  at  low  water.  St  Heller  Bay, 
on  which  stand  the  towns  of  St.  Helier  and  St  Aubin,  is  the  most 
frequented ;  but  most  of  the  bays  afford  anchorage.  Groups  of  rocks 
surround  the  island  at  various  distances  from  it 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  everywhere  undulating.  The  valleys 
generally  run  from  north  to  south ;  they  are  narrow  at  the  north 
end,  where  the  high  ground  forms  an  almost  unbroken  hill,  and  grow 
wider  as  they  approach  the  southern  ooast^  where  they  expand  into 
several  flats  of  good  pasture  land.  At  tiie  base  of  the  cliffs  are 
numerous  caverns,  hollowed  out  by  the  beating  of  the  sea  and  the 
rapid  flow  of  the  tide ;  they  run  a  considerable  depth  into  the  n>ck& 
The  principal  water  courses  flow  from  north  to  south.  The  valleys 
watered  by  these  streams  are  often  very  lovely. 

The  high  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  consists  for  the 
most  part  .of  granite  rocks;  the  southern  part  of  a  mass  of  schistose 
rocks  incumbent  upon  them.  The  rocks  along  the  northern  coast 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  sienite ;  they  present  perpendicular  faces 
to  the  sea,  and  are  frequently  intersected  by  perpendicular  veins 
running  north  and  south.  The  sienite  is  quarried  on  the  northern 
coast :  part  is  used  on  the  island,  part  is  exported  to  Guernsey  and 
England,  and  also  to  France:  Roads  which  are  wide,  and  well 
constructed,  traverse  the  island  in  all  directions.  The  large  hedges 
and  deep  fences  formerly  so  common  are  fast  disappearing  and  giving 
place  to  neatly  dressed  banks  and  low  walls. 

The  cUmate  of  Jersey,  from  its  insular  situation,  is  milder  than 
that  of  other  places  under  the  same  latitude,  and  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  higher  than  that  of  any  part  of  Enghuid.  The  tempe- 
rature varies  from  76**  to  24**,  mean  temperature  52*5**.  Snow  and  con- 
tinued frost  are  rare,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  rain,  and  the  dews 
are  very  heavy.  High  winds  are  prevalent  and  violent;  gales 
frequently  blow,  especially  from  the  west  The  predominant  diseases 
are  rheumatism,  chiefly  chronic,  indigestion,  dropsy,  and  remittent 
and  intermittent  fever?. 

The  state  of  agriculture  in  Jersey  has  greatly  improved,  and  is  now 
good,  though  the  minute  subdivision  of  property,  arising  from  the 
custom  of  gavelkind,  has  somewhat  retarded  its  advancement  Wheat 
is  the  principal  grain  crop ;  barley  is  grown,  and  some  oats ;  parsnips 
are  extensively  grown,  and  used  for  fattening  hogs  and  bullodLs. 
Potatoes  for  exportation  are  widely  cultivated.  Lucerne  is  one  of 
the  most  valued  crops.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  land  is  laid  out 
in  orchards :  cider  constituting  the  most  important  produce  of  the 
island.  The  principal  manure  is  vraic,  or  sea-weed,  either  fi:esh  or 
after  it  has  been  burnt  for  fuel.  Fallows  are  seldom  seen.  The 
wheat  harvest  commences  about  the  beginning  of  August  The 
common  English  fruits  are  raised  in  Jersey,  and  the  melon  and  the 
grape  grow  in  the  open  air.  The  fine  Charmontel  pears  grow  to 
great  perfection  in  Jersey;  they  ripen  late  in  the  autumn,  keep  well 
all  the  winter,  and  are  remarkably  sweet,  and  of  delicate  flavour;  the^y 
weigh  from  half  a  pound  to  one  pound  and  a  quarter.  Great  benetit 
has  been  conferred  on  the  island  by  the  Horticultural  and  Agricultural 
Society,  which  was  established  in  1886. 
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The  dairy  is  an  object  of  great  attention  in  Jeney.  The  breed  of 
cows  is  a  variety  of  that  known  in  England  as  the  Aldemey.  Large 
quantities  of  butter  are  exported.  A  few  sheep  are  kept  by  persons 
in  humble  circumstances  who  have  right  of  common.  The  horses  are 
small  but  hardy.  The  annual  races  and  the  prizes  given  for  island 
bred  horses,  have  induced  attention  to  the  breeding  of  cart,  riding, 
and  carriage  horses. 

Game  ia  nearly  extinct,  a  few  rabbits  and  hares,  with  an  occasional 
covey  of  red-legged  partridges,  being  all  that  remain  as  indigenous 
to  the  soiL  During  the  winter  flocks  of  wild  fowl  from  the  north, 
with  a  few  snipes  and  woodcocks  from  the  French  coast,  make  their 
appearanca  La  Chasse  (the  shooting  season)  commences  on  the 
Ist  of  October,  and  terminates  on  the  1st  of  February. 

Jersey  is  divided  into  12  parishes,  the  names  of  which,  with  their 
respective  populations  in  1851,  we  subjoin : — St.  Clemen^  population 
1553,  St  Saviour,  3404,  and  St.  Helier,  29,133  (with  511  milituy  in 
barracks),  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  St  Helier  Bay;  with  St 
Laurens,  2306,  St  Peter,  2497,  and  St  Brekde,  2468,  to  the  north- 
west, all  terminating  in  the  same  bay;  St  Ouen,  2458,  to  the  west; 
St  Maiy,  1086,  St  John,  1021,  and  Trinity,  2610,  to  the  north;  St 
Martin,  3711,  and  Grouville,  3262  (including  519  sailors  on  board  tiie 
uyster  fleet  in  Gorey  harbour),  to  the  east  All  the  parishes  run 
from  the  interior  to  the  coasts,  except  St  Clement  and  Grouville, 
which  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  The  parishes  are  subdivided 
into  *vingteines'  ('scores'),  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  having 
originally  contained  20  houses.  Of  these  vingteines  there  are  from 
two  to  six  in  each  parish,  and  in  all  52.  In  the  island  there  were 
57  places  of  worship  in  1851,  of  which  20  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
England,  24  to  three  sections  of  Methodists,  5  to  Independents,  2  to 
Roman  Catholics,  and  1  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  total 
number  of  sittings  provided  was  25,192.  There  were  42  Sunday 
schools  with  2242  scholars,  of  which  16  schools  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England,  13  to  Methodists,  10  to  French  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists, 2  to  Independents,  and  1  to  French  Independents.  The  number 
of  day  schools  was  99,  of  which  14  were  public  schools  with  1990 
scholars,  and  85  private  schools  with  2938  scholars. 

There  are  three  towns  in  the  island,  St  Helier  and  St  Aubin,  both 
on  the  bay  of  St  Helier,  and  Gorey,  on  the  east  coast 

St.  ffdier  is  situated  at  the  end  of  a  low  valley  running  down  to 
the  sea,  at  the  south-east  end  of  St  Helier  Bay  :  the  population  of 
the  town  and  parish  in  1851  was  29,133.  The  streets  in  the  lower 
or  old  portion  of  the  town  are  narrow,  but  are  generally  well  paved. 
St  Helier  is  perhaps  superior  in  appearance  to  most  English  towns 
of  the  same  size.  It  has  usually  a  garrison  of  from  600  to  800 
soldiers,  with  two  permanent  fortifications,  and  a  military  governor 
constantly  resident  It  is  also  the  residence  of  many  retired  military 
and  naval  officers.  The  parish  church,  built  in  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  town,  near  the  old 
harbour.  There  are  also  several  proprietary  and  district  churches, 
namely,  St  Paul,  in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  St  James,  in  the  east ; 
All  Saints,  on  tiie  parade  at  the  west  end ;  St  Mark,  at  the  upper 
or  north  end  of  the  town ;  and  St  Luke,  in  the  south-east  or  lower 
part  of  the  town.  There  are  several  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  other  Dissenters,  both  French  and  English,  and  two  Roman 
Catholic  chapels.  The  theatre  is  a  neat  edifice,  with  a  light  portico ;  the 
court-house,  situated  in  the  Royal  Square,  an  open-flagged  space  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  is  a  plain  structure,  too  small  for  the  business 
famished  by  the  increased  numbers  of  the  population.  The  courts 
held  in  it  are  presided  over  by  the  bailiff,  assisted  by  two  or  more  of 
the  jurats,  or  elected  civil  magistrates.  The  States  of  the  island  also 
bold  their  meetings  in  the  same  house.  In  Royal  Square  are  reading- 
rooms,  and  a  gallery  of  art  The  market-place  is  a  lai^ge  and  weU- 
constructed  flagged  area  in  the  centre  of  the  towzL  The  market  days 
are  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Fort  Regent,  the  principal  fortification,  at  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  commands  the  coast  and  the  adjoining  country.  It  is  an 
irregular  fort  with  outworks  and  flanking  defences,  and  is  remarkably 
strong;  it  was  finished  in  1812,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  1,000,000/. 
Elizabeth  Castle,  another  fortification,  is  built  on  a  ledge  of  rocks 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore,  to  which  it  is  accessible  at  low 
water  by  a  bridge,  or  naturally  formed  causeway,  consisting  of  shingle 
and  sand.  It  is  defended  by  bastions  and  curtains,  with  heavy  guns 
on  the  lower  or  sea  faces ;  and  with  ramps  and  revetments  on  the 
upper  bastions,  defended  by  caronades  and  long  guns.  It  is  capable 
of  containing  600  men.  Within  the  last  ten  years  the  town  of  St 
Helier  has  nearly  doubled  its  area.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  numerous 
dwelling  houses,  with  neatly  hud-out  grounds  and  gardens,  the  residences 
of  the  merchants  and  island  visitors.  The  Briti^  residents  amount  to 
upwards  of  6000,  the  greater  number  of  whom  reside  in  St  Helier  and 
the  adjoining  parish  of  St.  Saviour.  The  labourers  are  principally 
English,  with  some  Scotch  and  French,  and,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  harbour  of  refuge,  and  other  works,  a  large  proportion  of  Irish. 
The  harbour  is  very  extensive ;  it  consists  of  the  inner  or  old  harbour 
and  the  outer  or  new  harbour.  The  outer  harbour,  commenced  in 
1841  and  completed  in  1846,  is  called  Victoria  Pier,  the  Queen 
having  landed  at  it  when  she  visited  Jersey  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
September,  1846.  The  western  arm  of  the  new  harbour  is  near  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  with  a  broad  and  commodious  quay,  and 
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a  raised  promenade,  with  landing  steps,  and  a  very  broad  slip  at  the 
southern  end,  where  boats  can  easily  land  their  passengers  at  all  times 
of  the  tide  when  there  is  water  within  the  harbour.  The  new  North 
Pier  is  very  commodious.  The  whole  of  the  expense  attending  these 
works  is  defrayed  by  means  of  a  duty  levied  on  wines  and  spirits. 
St  Helier  has  regular  stands  of  coaches,  as  in  the  laige  towns  in 
England,  which  ply  for  visry  moderate  fares ;  there  are  also  omnibuses, 
which  run  to  different  parts  of  the  island. 

St.  Aifbin,  in  the  parish  of  St  Brelade,  situated  at  the  western  end 
of  St  Helier  Bay,  is  but  thinly  inhabited.  The  harbour  is  small  but 
convenient  The  little  town  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance ;  and 
the  prospect  from  the  adjoining  height,  called  Noirmont,  is  very  fine 
and  extensiva  St  Aubin  has  a  pier,  and  is  protected  by  a  battery, 
known  as  St  Aubin's  CasUe.  There  are  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  and  an  Independent  chapel.  In  the  town  is  a  market-place. 

Chrey,  is  in  the  parish  of  St  Martin,  although  hitherto  returned 
with  Grouville  parish.  It  is  situated  on  GrouviUe  Bay,  and  is  built 
partly  close  to  the  sea  and  partly  on  the  height  which  rises  towards 
Mont  Orgueil  Castle.  The  importance  of  Gorey  depends  on  its  oyster 
fishery.  The  larger  oysters  are  sent  to  St  Helier  for  sale,  the  smaller 
are  sold  and  transported  to  the  English  oyster-beds.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gorey  is  Mont  Orgueil  Castle,  once  the  principal  fortress 
of  the  island.  It  stands  on  a  head-land  between  St  Catherine  and 
Grouville  bays,  and  is  a  picturesque  and  striking  object.  It  was  the 
place  of  confinement  of  Prynne,  and  the  residence  of  Charles  II.  during 
part  of  his  exile. 

Of  the  villages  in  the  island  may  be  named  Beaumont  in  St  Peter's 
parish,  Conuerie  in  St  Brelade's,  Georgetown,  a  suburb  of  St  Helier, 
La  Croiserie  in  Trinity  parish,  Le  Bourg  in  St  Clement's  parish,  and 
Millbrook  in  the  parish  of  St  Laurens. 

Jersey  contains  several  primeval  antiquities,  chiefly  stone  circles 
and  cromlechs  similar  to  those  noticed  in  our  account  of  Guebnset. 
Scattered  over  the  island  are  the  ancient  manor-houses,  and  there  are 
numerous  modern  villas,  especially  near  the  towns.  Every  house  and 
cottage,  not  in  a  street,  has  its  garden.  Myrtles,  hydrangeas,  and 
various  other  plants,  which  in  England  commonly  require  shelter, 
grow  luxuriantly  in  the  open  air. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  state  of  society  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  local  government  in  Guebnset  will  apply  to  Jersey.  The 
spirit  of  independence  is  very  generally  diffused ;  industry,  the  love  of 
gain,  and  frugality  are  characteristics  of  the  island  character.  Bacon 
is  very  generally  used  by  labourers  at  their  principal  meal.  With  the 
liquor  in  which  the  bacon  is  boiled  is  made  a  soup  peculiar  to  Jersey, 
adding  to  it  some  vegetable,  usually  cabbage,  turnip,  parsnip,  or  potato. 
The  people  are  generally  healthy,  and  many  live  to  a  great  age. 

The  States  of  Jersey  consist  of  the  governor  and  the  bailly  of  the 
royal  court,  both  appointed  by  the  crown  :  the  12  judges  or  'jurats' 
of  the  royal  court  (the  court  of  judicature  for  the  island  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases),  elected  to  office  for  life  by  the  suffrage  of  the  rate- 
payers ;  the  rectors  of  the  parishes,  appointed  to  their  livings  by  the 
governor;  and  the  12  constables  elected  every  three  years,  one  for 
each  parish,  by  the  inhabitants.  The  officers  of  the  crown  have  seats, 
and  can  si>eak,  but  not  vote.  The  *  viconte,'  or  high  sheriff,  and  the 
two  '  denonciateurs,'  or  under  sheriffs,  occupy  seats  in  the  assembly 
as  its  officers. 

The  dean  of  Jersey,  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown  and  is  always 
rector  of  one  of  the  12  parishes,  is  at  the  nead  of  the  church  of  the 
island,  and  holds  a  spiritual  court,  from  which  there  is  an  appeal  to 
the  see  of  Winchester.  The  livings  are  generally  small  (the  great 
tithes  going  to  the  crown),  and  there  are  no  pluroJitie&  Some  addi- 
tion was  made  a  few  years  since  to  some  of  the  poorest  of  the 
livings  by  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners.  There  are  two  ancient 
chartered  schools,  those  of  St  Anastase,  and  St  Manelier.  St  Manelier's, 
founded  in  1497,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  1002.  a 
year,  and  had  40  scholars  in  1851.  Victoria  College,  St  Heliers, 
founded  in  1852,  had  130  scholars  in  1853.  The  foundation-stone 
of  the  building  was  laid  on  her  Majesty's  30th  birthday.  May  24th, 
1849.  The  cost  of  its  erection  (8000/.),  has  been  defrayed  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  duty  on  wines  and  spirits.  The  island  hospital,  or 
poor-house,  is  a  large  and  handsome  buUdiog,  situated  near  the  western 
extremity  of  the  town ;  in  it  are  placed  the  aged  who  are  destitute,  a 
great  number  of  sick  persons,  and  alai^ge  number  of  children,  orphans, 
or  foundlings.  A  good  school  for  the  children  is  attached  to  the 
hospital ;  a  shoemaker's  and  tailor's  shop  is  in  the  building ;  in  a  chapel 
adjoining  week-day  and  Sunday  services  are  held.  The  number  of 
inmates  in  1851  was  426. 

There  are  several  newspapers  published  in  the  island,  some  in 
French  and  others  in  English ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  island ;  the  English  papers  report  more  fully  than 
those  in  French  political  matters  connected  with  England. 

The  trade  of  Jersey,  owing  to  the  privileges  possessed  by  the 
islanders,  is  very  considerable.  The  agricultural  produce  of  the 
island,  potatoes,  apples,  cider,  butter,  cows,  and  other  Uve  stock,  are 
sent  to  England ;  the  articles  required  for  the  consumption  of  the 
island  being  in  a  considerable  degree  supplied  from  France. 

The  shipping  returns  furnished  to  Parliament  give  the  figures  for 
the  Channel  Islands  without  distinguishing  the  proportions  Monging 
to  each  island.    More  than  half  of  the  ships  and  tonnage  returned  for 
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the  Channel  Islands  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  Jersey.  The 
number  and  tonnage  of  Tessels  entered  as  belonging  to  the  Channel 
Islands  on  December  Slst»  1853,  were  as  follows : — Sailmg-vessels 
under  50  tons,  207,  tonnage  5445 ;  aboye  50  tons,  286,  tonnage  43,748 : 
with  1  steam-yessel  of  21  tons,  and  4  of  271  tons  aggregate  burden. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  ^d  cleared  during  1653 
in  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade,  were: — Sailing-vessels, inwards 
1285,  tonnage  62,993 ;  outwards  1365,  tonnage  63,081 :  steam-vessels, 
inwards  83,  tonnage  9045 ;  outwards  102,  tonnage  10,705. 

The  general  history  of  the  Channel  Islands  has  been  noticed  else- 
where. [GuEBNSET.I  Jersey  was  the  Caesarea  of  the  Romans.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  this  island  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by 
Du  Quesclin,  constable  of  France.  In  the  war  of  the  Roses  it  was 
attacked  by  a  Norman  baron,  Herre  de  Breze,  who,  after  holding  part 
of  the  island  for  a  tune,  was  forced  to  surrender.  Henry  YII.,  while 
Earl  of  Richm(md  and  an  exile ;  and  Charles  IL,  while  an  exile,  both 
before  and  after  his  father^s  death,  found  refine  in  Jersey,  which  was 
held  for  Charles  by  Sir  Georae  Carteret^  imtil  taken  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians under  Admiral  Blake  and  General  Haines.  During  the 
first  American  war,  Jersey  was  thrice  attacked.  The  third  attack  was 
in  December,  1780,  when  the  Baron  de  Rullecourt  landed  with  700 
men,  took  possession  of  St.  Heller,  made  the  lieutenant-govemor. 
Major  Corbet,  prisoner,  and  induced  him  to  sign  a  capitulation.  The 
British  troops  and  island  militia,  under  Ifajor  Pierson,  next  in  command, 
refused  to  recognise  the  capitulation;  and  attac^dng  the  French, 
killed  Rullecourt,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  men,  and  obliged  the 
rest  to  surrender.    Major  Piorson  fell  in  the  beginning  of  the  attack. 

The  island  possesses  a  well  organised  and  well  drilled  body  of 
militia,  divided  into  six  regiments,  for  the  defence  of  the  island.  They 
are  called  the  North,  East,  North-West,  South-West,  St  Holier,  and 
'  St.  Laurens  battalions.  Each  of  these  battalions  has  from  four  to 
eight  companies,  with  competent  officers ;  they  are,  clothed  at  the 
expense  of  the  crown,  but  receive  no  pay.  Field  batteries  are  a£tached 
to  each  regiment.  All  persons,  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60,  are 
liable  to  serve  in  the  Jersey  militia,  but  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
serve  are  excused  on  payment  of  one  pound  annually,  which  is  appro- 
priated to  the  maintenance  of  the  horses  used  in  the  batteries. 

(C(m.municaiion  from  Jeney  ;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

JERSEY,  NEW.    [NewJbbset.] 

JERUSALEM,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  centre  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  religion  and  polity,  is  situated  in  ZV  46'  43'  N.  lat., 
85**  IS'  B.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean,  29  miles  £.  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  shore  of  that 
sea,  and  21  miles  W.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  in  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  is  identical  with  Salem,  the  city  of  Melchizedek.  vhich  appears  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  name ;  the  first  half  is  most  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  Jebus,  a  name  which  the  city,  or  part  of  it,  bore  for  nearly  five 
oenturies  after  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  the  Ph>miied  Land. 
As  the  ci^  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  territories  of  the  Amorites, 
the  Jebusites,  and  the  Hittites,  it  is  highly  probable  (and  the  Egyptian 
monuments  strongly  confirm  this  supposition)  that  it  was  inhabited 
in  pre-Israelitish  times  by  all  three  in  common,  the  ascendancy  resting 
in  the  Amorites  and  the  Jebusites  successively.  It  is  supposed  also  that 
there  were  originally  two  towns  or  strongholds  corresponding  to  the 
upper  and  lower  cities  of  after  times,  the  upper  city  being  identical 
with  the  Canaanitish  Jebus,  the  stronghold  of  the  Jebusites,  who 
obtained  the  ascendancy  on  the  extinction  of  the  power  of  the 
Amorites  in  the  person  of  Adonizedek.  According  to  Josephus 
(Antiq.  v.)  the  Israelites  occupied  the  lower  city  for  a  time,  but  were 
expelled  by  the  garrison  of  the  upper  city,  which  was  held  uninter- 
ruptedly by  the  Jebusites  from  about  B.a  1585  to  b.c.  1049.  About 
this  latter  date  David  drove  the  Jebusites  from  their  stronghold, 
inclosed  the  upper  and  lower  towns  within  one  wall,  and  made  the 
city  thus  formed  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  The  name  Jebusalem 
thus  naturally  originating  would  be  changed  for  the  sake  of  euphony 
into  Jerusalem ;  or  it  mi^t  be  that  the  change  was  made  in  order  to 
avoid  a  name  of  evil  omen  (which  all  ancient  nations  seem  to  have 
dreaded),  Jebusalem  in  Hebrew  meaning  a  '  trampling  down  of  peace/ 
whereas  Jerusalem  signifies  the  '  abode  of  peace.' .  It  is  no  objection 
to  Uie  derivation  just  given  that  the  name  Jerusalem  occurs  in  the 
Scripture  narrative  before  the  time  of  David :  it  is  not  the  only  name 
that  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament  by  anticipation.  The  Rabbis,  who 
are  followed  by  Lightfoot  and  others,  derive  the  first  part  of  the  name 
from  Jireh  in  Jehovah-jireh,  the  title  given  by  Abraham  to  Mount 
Moriah  (Gea  xxii.). 

From  the  name  and  office  of  Melohi-zedek  ('righteous  king')  and 
Adoni-cedek  ('righteous  lord')  the  city  seems  to  have  been  in 
CanaanitiBh  times  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political  centre.  The  most 
ancient  name  of  the  cily,  discovered  on  the  IJgyptian  monuments  of 
Sethos  and  Sesostris  favour  Uiis  view.  These  monuments  (as  explained 
in  Mr.  Osbum's  '  Egypt,  her  Testimony  to  the  Truth')  represent  in 
succession  the  si^.  of  a  dty,  then  a  fortress  of  the  Amorites,  by 
Sethos  IL ;  a  Joint  embassy  of  Jebusites  and  Hittites  to  Sesostris 
entreating  that  king  for  aid  against  the  Ammonites  then  laying  siege 
to  the  oitv ;  the  advance  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  a  great  battle  on 
ft  hill  to  the  south  of  the  city.  From  the  pictorial  representation  of  the 
site  of  the  city  showing  its  surrounding  valleys  and  its  river  (Kedron) 
ninnlnir  into  the  north  part  of  thn  Dimd  Si)a,  there  oiin  be  no  question  I 


that  the  city  thus  indicated  occupied  the  site  of  Jerusalem.  The 
name  of  the  city  is  written  in  hieroglyphs  on  one  of  the  towers,  and 
when  translated  into  Coptic  gives  Chadath,  in  Hebrew  Ejtdash  or 
Kadeth  'the  Holy.'  The  Syrian  city  of  KadytiM in  Palestine,  described 
by  Herodotus  (iii.  5)  as  not  much  smaller  than  Sardis,  and  which  he 
states  (ii  159)  was  taken  by  Pbaraoh-Necho  after  his  victory  at 
Magdolum  (an  evident  corruption  of  Megiddo),  can  be  no  other  than 
Kadesh.  This  ancient  name  survived  in  Si6  Syrian  Kadatha^  and  still 
survives  in  the  Arabic  £l-Kkudt  or  ElrKodtj  all  signifying  the  Holy 
(city),  showing  the  wondeiful  tenacity  with  which  these  ancient  races 
adhere  to  native  names. 

The  Greek  form  of  Jerusalem  was  Htero-dolyma,  the  fint  half  of 
which  means  '  holy '  but  this  is  probably  a  mere  accident,  as  in  sound 
it  is  as  near  as  possible  an  exact  equivalent  of  the  first  half  of  the 
Hebrew  name.  The  name  Sion  sometimes  given  to  the  city  is  merely 
an  extension  of  a  part  to  the  whole.  The  name  JSlia  CapUolina 
given  to  it  after  it  was  rebuilt  and  colonised  by  Hadrian  never  took 
hold  on  the  native  population,  and  was  probably  used  only  on  coins 
and  in  state  jMipers.  Among  tiie  native  races  the  city  is  now  known 
only  by  the  designation  El-Kods. 

The  site  of  Jerusalem  is  an  elevated  piece  of  ground  within  a  basin 
of  inclosing  hills.  The  separation  between  this  spot  and  the  outward 
borders  of  its  indosure  is  well  marked  by  ravines  and  valleys, 
except  towards  the  north.  The  inclosed  platfonn  extends  about  1800 
yards  from  north  to  south,  and  (in  the  widest  part)  1100  yards  from 
east  to  west :  it  has  a  general  slope  from  west  to  east^  so  that  the 
town  is  fully  displayed,  like  a  panorama,  to  those  who  view  it  from 
the  east  The  siuface  is  uneven.  The  soutix-westem  part  of  the  site 
is  occupied  by  Mount  Sion,  on  vidiich  stood  the  stronghold  of  the 
Jebusites.  To  the  north-east  of  this,  but  separated  from  it  by  & 
ravine  or  valley  called  by  Josephus  Tyropoieon  (or  Cheese-ntakers),  is 
Mount  Acra,  the  site  of  the  Lower  City,  or  Salem ;  and  east  of  this 
lies  Mount  Moriah,  the  site  of  the  Temple,  fr^m  which  a  spur  called 
Ophel,  or  Ophla,  extends  to  the  southern  wall,  between  the  Tyro- 
poieon and  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  The  Valley  of  Tyropoieon, 
though  distinctly  traceable,  is  now  shallow,  having  been  nearly  filled 
up  in  the  long  course  of  ages.  In  the  north  and  north-west  of  the 
city  was  the  hill  Beaetha,  or  New  City,  which  was  built  upon  as  the 
population  of  the  city  increased,  and  was  included  in  the  wall  of 
Agrippa;  but  a  veiy  small  portion  of  it  is  included  in  the  modem 
ci^,  and  it  rises  high  above  the  deep  external  ravine  which  it  over- 
looks. The  other  eminences  of  the  platform,  such  as  Mount  Moriah 
(on  which  the  Temple  stood),  and  Mount  Acra,  are  now  scarcely 
distinguishable  as  elevations,  from  the  filling  up  of  the  interjacent 
valleya  Except  at  Mount  Sion  the  general  level  of  the  site  is  below 
that  of  the  immediately  surrounding  country. 

On  the  west  and  south  of  tiie  site  is  the  Valley  of  Hinnom ;  on  the 
east  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  Valley  of  Hinnom  originates 
in  a  depression  containing  an  ancient  pool,  about  500  yards  westward 
of  the  north-western  angle  of  the  modem  wall ;  it  thence  runs  south 
and  east  along  the  western  and  southern  sides  of  Mount  Sion,  to  the 
east  of  which  the  Tyropoieon  opens  into  it  About  800  yards  from 
the  upper  pool  is  another  and  a  larger  pond  called  the  Lower  Pool ; 
and  to  the  south  of  the  valley,  nearly  opposite  Mount  Sion,  is  a  high 
rocky  hiU  called  the  Hill  of  Evil  Council,  from  the  tradition  that 
Annas,  fathei>in-law  to  Caiaphaa  the  high-priest,  had  a  reaidenoe  upon 
it  (St  John,  xviiL  18, 14,  24.)  A  little  below  some  ruins  osi  the  hill 
is  the  Potten'  Field,  the  white  clay  of  which  Ib  still  worked. 

On  the  north-west  side  of  the  city  is  a  broad  swell  of  land  extending 
in  a  north-east  direction  for  about  1500  yuds,  between  the  upper 
pool  of  the  Valley  of  Hmnom  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  which 
are  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  This  valley 
then  commences  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  Waif  of  Agrippa,  more 
than  800  yards  beyond  the  precincts  of  the*  modem  dty,  and  mns  first 
to  the  easty  and  then  turning  abruptiy  south  it  skirts  the  eastern  wall 
and  meets  the  Valley  of  Hixmom  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
city.  From  this  junction  a  valley  runs  south-eastwaid  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  In  ancient  times  the  brook  Kedron  flowed  through  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  In  this  valley  are  many  ancient  tombs,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Jehoshaphat^  Absalom,  and 
Zeohariah.  About  the  middle  of  its  length,  on  the  eastern  side  of  ths 
city,  is  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  with  its  venerable  olive-trees ;  and 
near  it  is  a  subterranean  church,  which  contains  the  reputed  Tomb  of 
the  Virgin.  Nearly  opposite  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin,  within  the 
city,  and  about  300  yards  from  the  north-eastern  aogle  of  the  city 
wall,  is  the  Pool  of  Bethesda.  Lower  down  the  valley  is  the  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin;  and  a  littie  to  the  west  is  the  Pool  of  8Uoam«  near 
the  junction  of  the  Tyropoieon  with  the  Valley  of  Hirmom.  On  the 
top  of  Mount  Sion,  about  mid-way  between  the  Pool  of  Biloam  and 
the  lower  pool  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  (which  is  now  called  Birket- 
es-Sultan),  is  a  mass  of  building  supposed  to  be  the  tombe  of  David 
and  the  succeeding  kings  of  jQ^ah.  The  Pool  of  Siloam  is  now  filled 
up  and  cultivated  as  a  garden ;  a  smaU  tank  however  still  fixes  the 
site.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  is  a  group  of 
hills  called  the  Mount  of  Olives,  on  the  highest  point  of  which  is 
built  the  church  of  the  Asoension.  On  an  eiooinence  a  littie  ftrther 
south  are  the  tombs  of  the  Prophets.  South  from  Mount  Olivet^ 
and  to  the  east  of  the  junction  of  the  three  valleyis,  ia  the  Mount  of 
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Offenoe,  on  which  Solomon  erected  altan  for  idolatrous  worship ;  and 
in  the  southern  YdHej,  between  the  mounts  of  Ofifence  aiid  EtU 
Couocil,  is  a  deej)  welj^  called  the  Well  of  Nehemiah,  or  Job,  and 
sapposed  to  be  identical  with  Enrogel,  or  the  Well  of  the  Spies, 
Bituated  on  the  border  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  (Josh.  xy.  7.)  Tnere 
is  acaroely  any  incident  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  connected  with 
Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood,  of  which  the  site  is  not  pointed  out. 

"  The  houses,"  says  Chateaubriand,  *'  are  massire  squares,  yery  low, 
without  chimneys  or  windows;  they  terminate  in  flat  tenmoes  or  in 
domes,  and  have  all  the  appearance  of  prisons  or  sepulchres.  The 
whole  would  present  a  perfect  level  to  the  eye,  w«re  it  not  for  the 
belfries  of  the  churches  and  the  minarets  of  the  mosques."  The 
streets,  nairow,  unpaved,  and  gloomy,  rise  and  fall  with  the  inequalitifls 
of  the  site.    In  the  dark  vaulted  banars  are  a  few  miserable  ^ps* 

The  Moslems  have  appropriated  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple  to 
their  own  worship.  The  renown3d  mosque  built  by  the  Khalif  Omar 
is  ao  octangular  structure  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  stands  upon 
an  elevated  platform  paved  with  polished  marbla  This  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  grand  quadrangle  called  Haram-es^Sherif,  or  the  Noble 
Sanctuary  (1489  feet  by  995  feet),  which  contains  at  its  southern 
extremity  another  mosque,  that  of  El-Aksa,  which  was  originally  a 
Christian  church  built  by  Justinjan.  The  site  of  ihe  ancient  Acro- 
polis, originally  called  Bans,  but  after  its  enlargement  and  embellish* 
ment  by  Herod  the  Great,  Antonia,  stood  in  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  Temple  inolosure.  It  was  at  once  a  castle  and  a  palace;  a  defence 
to  the  Temple,  as  the  Temple  was  to  the  city  itself  This  buildinjg 
was  the  official  residence  of  the  Boman  procurator  of  Jud»a  and  lus 
guards ;  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Seraiyah,  which  comprises 
the  official  residence  of  the  Turkish  pasha  who  governs  Jerusalem 
and  the  quarters  of  the  garrison.  But  to  the  thousands  of  Christian 
pilgrims  who  yearly  visit  Jerusalem  the  great  object  of  interest  is  the 
chorch  that  contains  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  to  redeem  which  from 
infidel  hands  was  the  object  of  the  Crusades.  This  church  was  one 
of  the  numerous  foundations  of  the  empress  Helena.  As  a  whole 
this  extensive  structure  takes  a  prolonged  oblong  figure,  with  irr^ular 
extensions  in  particular  parts  for  the  sake  of  comprehending  the 
various  spots  connected  with  the  death  and  burial  of  Christ ;  for  this 
church  is  not  only  supposed  to  contain  the  sepulchre,  but  the  scene 
of  the  Crucifixion.  Among  other  noteworthy  objects  are  the  monas- 
teries of  the  several  Catholic  communities,  the  Greek  convent  of 
St  Constantino  near  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  Armenian  convent  of 
St  James,  on  the  highest  point  of  Mount  Sion ;  and  the  colleges  or 
hospitals  of  the  Moslems  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mosques.  The  other 
public  buildings  of  Jerusalem  are  not  of  much  importance. 

Jerusalem  is  in  shape  an  irregular  square ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  eqibattled  wall,  built  of  cut-stone  by  the  Sultan  Sulimanin  1542, 
and  has  four  gates  facing  the  cardinal  points — ^the  Jaffii  Gkte  on  the 
wes^  the  Damascus  Gate  <m  tiie  north,  St^  Stephen's  or  St  Mary's 
(BabhSitti-Miriam)  Gate  on  the  east,  and  Sion  Gate  on  the  south.  A 
line  drawn  from  the  Damascus  to  the  Sion  Gate,  and  another  drawn 
from  the  Jaffia  Gate  to  the  southern  part  of  tiie  Haram-es-Sherif, 
would  divide  the  city  into  the  four  quarters  by  which  it  is  usually  dis- 
tinguished. These  are— the  Christian  qiuirter  to  the  north-west;  the 
Armenian  quarter  to  the  south-west;  the  Jewish  quarter  to  the 
south-east;  and  Uie  Moslem  quarter,  oomprisiog  all  the  rest  of  the 
city,  west  and  north  of  the  Temple  indosure.  The  city  is  about 
24  miles  in  circumference.  The  fixed  population  of  the  city  has  been 
variously  estimated,  some  accounts  stating  it  at  80,000,  others  at 
10,000.  About  one-half  of  the  population  are  Moslems,  the  other  half 
are  CltfistiAns  and  Jews  in  about  equal  numbers.  The  numt>er  of 
Christian  pilgrims  amounts  to  a  few  thousands* 

Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  came  forth  to  meet  Abraham  when  he 
returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings ;  and  this  Salem  has  been 
identified  with  Jerusalem,  as  before  stated,  and  as  demonstrated  in 
an  able  article  in  tiie  'Christian  Bemembranoer'  for  October,  1840. 
When  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan  they  found  the  place  in  the 
occupation  of  the  JebusiteB.  The  lower  city  was  taken  and  burnt  by 
the  children  of  Judah  (Judges,  i  8) ;  but  the  Jebusitee  had  so  strongly 
fortified  themselves  in  the  upper  city,  on  Mount  Zion,  that  they 
maintained  themselves  in  possession  of  it  till  the  time  of  David. 
That  monarch  expelled  the  Jebusites  from  Mount  Zion,  and  made 
Jerusalem  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom,  B.0. 1040.  His  son  Solomon 
built  the  temple  on  Mount  Moriah,  and  further  embellished  the  city 
with  palaces  and  public  buildings.  Jerusalem  was  sacked  by  the 
Philistines  and  Arabs  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  about  &0.  884,  and 
sabssquently  by  the  Israelites  about  B.O.  808w  When  invested  by  the 
armies  of  Sennacherib,  who  encamped  on  the  hill  of  Bezetha,  after- 
wards the  site  of  the  new  city,  it  was  miraculously  delivered  B.O.  713. 
{2  Chron.,  zxiL  81.)  Ffom  the  carrying  away  of  Maaaaseh  to  Babylon, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Chaldaeans  captured  Jerusalem  about  B.a  650. 
It  was  taken  by  Fharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt^  b.o.  600,  after  the 
battle  of  Megiddo,  corrupted  into  Magdolum  by  Herodotus  (ii  159). 
The  Egyptians  held  it  two  years;  it  then  passed  with  the  whole 
country  under  the  sway  of  the  Chaldsdans,  and  Jehoiakim  was  carried 
away  to  Babylon.  Restored,  he  tried -^  to  regain  his  independence, 
and  kist  his  life.  Three  months  after  the  acoeasion  of  his  son, 
Kebuefaadnessar  again  took  the  city  (B.a  598),  and  carried  thq  king, 
royal  family,  and  principal  officers  captives  to  Babylon.    Tho  revolt 


of  Zedekiah,  appointed  to  the  nominal  dignity  of  king,  brought 
Nebuchadnezzar  a  third  time  against  the  city,  B.a  587,  when  the 
Temple  and  all  the  bmldings  of  Jerusalem  were  destroyed  by  fire^ 
and  the  walls  levelled  to  th|9  ground.  The  first  decree  of  Cyrus 
in  favour  of  the  Jews  dates  in  B.a  538 ;  the  decree  contemplates  the. 
restoration  of  the  Temple,  which  however  was  vexatiously  dedayed 
for  about  120  years.  The  rebuilding  of  the  city  went  on  still  more 
slowly,  and  it  was  not  till  &o.  885  that  the  ci^  and  its  walls  were 
completely  restored.  The  city  came  (b.o.  882)  under  the  power  <rf 
Alexander  the  Greats  who,  according  to  Josephus,  visited  Jerusalem 
after  the  capture  of  Gaza.  After  Alexander's  death  the  city  and  the 
whole  of  Judflda  fell  successively  under  the  Ptolemies  of  Egjrpt  and  the 
Seleuddn  of  Syria,  who  confecred  many  favours  on  Jerusalem  and 
the  Jews.  The  city  for  ^  long  period  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity 
under  these  princes,  until  its  internal  dissensions  subjected  it  to 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  B.a  175,  through  whose  tyranny  the  Temple  was 
stripped  of  its  costly  vessels,  the  city  walls  demolished,  and  an  idol- 
altar  erected  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  whereon  swine  were  offered  in 
daily  sacrifice.  The  Jews  were  massacred  not  only  in  Jerusalem  but  in 
many  parts  of  Judssa,  and  the  most  strenuous  measures  were  taken  to 
extirpate  the  Jewish  religion  and  to  establish  Greek  paganism  in  its 
stead.  An  insurrection  headed  by  Matathias  and  his  five  sons  followed, 
and  resulted  in  a  national  revolution  whichsecured  for  the  Jews  a  greater 
amount  of  independence  than  they  had  enjoyed  sii^ce  the  captivity. 
This  state  of  things  continued  under  the  Maccabees  untU  the  conquest 
of  the  country  by  the  Romans  with  one  short  interval,  about  B.0. 185, 
when  the  city  in  the  te^n  of  John  Hyrcanus  was  taken  by  Antiochus 
Sidetee,  and  the  walls  which  had  been  restored  by  Judas  Maccabeus 
were  again  demolished.  Pompey  captured  Jerusalem  B.O.  68,  and 
levelled  part  of  the  fortifications.  Crassus  on  his  way  to  Parthia 
plundered  the  Temple,  B.a  54.  The  Parthians,  who  had  been  called 
in  by  Antigonus  to  aid  him  against  Herod,  son  of  Antipater,  sacked 
Jerusalem  B.a  40.  Herod,  who  had  been  appointed  king  by  the 
senatei,  gained  possession  of  his  capital  only  afbw  a  long  siege  in  which 
he  vras  assisted  by  Boman  soldiers.  He  built  the  fortress  Antonia, 
which  was  so  named  in  honour  of  his  patron  Mark  Antony,  and 
restored  the  Temple,  but  erected  a  theatre  and  circus,  and  instituted 
games  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  after  the  usual  pagan  fashion.  On  the 
death  of  Herod  and  the  banishment  of  his  son  Aichelaus,  Judsea  became 
a  Boman  province  within  the  prefecture  of  Syri%  and  was  governed 
by  a  subordinate,  officer  called  procurator,  who  however  was  invested 
with  the  power  of  life  and  death.  Coponius  was  the  first  procurator, 
▲.B.  7.  Pontius  Pilate,  who  was  procurator  (juD.  26-86),  and  under 
whom  the  Jews  crucified  the  Saviour  of  mankind  on  the  hill  of 
Calvary,  which  is  now  inclosed  with  the  chnrch  of  the  HoW  Sepulchre 
in  the  Christian  quarter  of  tiie  city,  seized  the  sacred  Corban,  and 
constructed  the  aqueduct  still  existing,  which  crosses  the  vaQ^  of 
Hinnom  on  nine  arches  to  the  nor^  of  the  Birket-^s-Sultan,  and  con- 
veys water  from  Etham,  or  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  two  miles  south  of 
Bethlehem,  to  the  great  mosque.  In  a.d.  70  occurred  the  terrible 
siage  and  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Roman  army  under  Titus; 
the  siege  occupied  100,000  men  from  the  14th  of  April  till  the  8th  of 
September,  as  the  three  walls,  the  fortress  Ant6nia,  and  the  Temple 
had  to  be  taken  in  detail,  so  that  the  operation  involved  five  distinct 
siages.  By  force  or  fire  ihe  whole  dij  was  utterly  demolished  with 
the  exception  of  the  palace  of  Herod,  which  with  its  gardens  occupied 
the  north-western  angle  of  Mount  Sion,  and  the  three  adjacent  towers 
of  Hippicui^  Phasaelus^  and  Mariamne,  which  stood  on  the  northern 
wall  of  the  upper  dty  to  the  north  of  the  palace.  These  buildings 
were  spared  to  serve  as  barracks  for  a  Roman  l^gimi  which  was  left 
to  crush  any  fresh  insuneetum  of  the  Jews  who  soon  returned  to 
occupy  the  ruins.  Sixty  yean  after  its  destruction  the  site  was  visited 
by  Hadrian  (kji,  180),  who  conceived  the  idea  of  rebuilding  it;  and 
this  idea  he  carried  out,  though  thwarted  for  some  time  by  insurrec- 
tionary outbreaks.  Pialaoes,  a  theatre,  temples,  and  other  public 
buildings  required  for  a  Roman  population,  were  erected.  A  temple 
built  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  occupied  the  once  saci^  indosure  on 
Mount  Moiiah,  and  over  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  rose  a  tetiast^e 
fane  in  honour  of  YenusL  FVom  the  new  city,  which  was  styled  JSlia 
Capitolina,  part  of  Mount  Sion  was  excluded  as  at  present.  Under 
Constantine  the  city,  ^vduch  had  already  been  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for 
Christians,  recovered  its  former  name;  and  the  empress  Helena  added 
new  attractions  to  it  by  the  erection  of  churches,  and  by  the 
designation  of  other  sacred  sites.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
ivas  dedicated  iLD.  886.  The  pagans  sgatn  became  interested  in 
Jerusalem  imder  the  apostate  Julian,  who  permitted  the  Jews  to 
rebuild  the  temple:  the  defeat  of  their  attempt  is  related  bv 
Ammianus  Marcdlinus  (xxiiL  1.).  The  city  was  stUl  further  embel- 
lished with  churches  and  hospitals  by  Justinian.  In  ▲.!>.  614  the 
churches  and  all  the  sacred  places  of  the  city  were  desolated  by  the 
Persians  under  Chosroes  and  by  the  Jews,  who  to  the  number  of 
26,000  accompanied  him  from  Galilee  to  gratify  their  hereditary  hatred 
against  the  Christians,  of  whom  they  massacred  90,000  of  all  ages  and 
of  both  sexes.  The  churches  were  soon  after  restored  by  Modestus. 
Heradius  visited  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  629.  In  A.D.  684,  after  an  invest- 
ment of  four  months,  the  dty  capitulated  to  the  Khalif  Omar;  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval,  to  be  noticed  prssentiy,  Jera* 
salem  has  ^ce  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  followers  of  Mohammed. 
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In  1076  the  Elialif  of  Egypt  loit  Jerusalem,  which  than  fell  to  the 
Turks,  and  the  hoirible  cruelties  practised. by  these  new  conquerors 
upon  the  ChiistianB  of  the  Holy  Land,  described  in  a  letter  to  Pope 
Urban  II.  by  Simeon,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  more  fully  dwelt  upon 
«in  the  fiexy  harangues  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  himself  the  bearer  of  the 
letter  and  an  eye-witness  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians,  led  to 
the  first  Crusade,  in  which  the  flower  of  the  chivalry  of  Europe  took 
arme  to  rescue  the  Holy  Places  from  the  hands  of  the  Infidels.  An 
immense  host,  700,000  strong,  headed  by  Qodefroi  de  Bouillon,  laid 
siege  to  Nicsoa,  May  14, 1097 :  that  city  surrendered  on  the  20th  of 
June  following.  On  swept  the  host,  conquering,  but  diminishing  in 
numbersL  June  8,  1098,  Antioch  fell  by  assatdt,  and  after  haviog 
taken  and  garrisoned  the  principal  towns  of  the  coast  and  the  interior, 
'  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  opened  June  7,  1099,  with  an  effective 
force  of  only  21,000  infantry  and  1500  cavalry;  and  at  the  end  of 
thirty-nine  days,  on  Wednesday  the  16th  of  July,  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  they  forced  their  way  into  the  city,  massacred  the 
garrison  and  the  inhabitants  without  distinction,  and  then-^blood- 
ntained,  barefooted,  shedding  tears,  and  singing  hymnft— they  prostrated 
themselves  before  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  object  of  their  long  labours 
and  peiiU.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  bishops  a  king  was  chosen, 
and  Jerusalem  became  the  capital  of  a  Christian  kingdom. 

We  can  here  merely  give  the  names  and  dates  of  the  several  kings. 
Godefroi  de  Bouillon,  elected  July  28,  1099 ;  died  July  18,  1100. 
Baudouin  I.,  brother  of  Godefroi,  reigned  till  April  1118.  Baudouin  II., 
a  relation  of  the  former  king,  and  eldest  son  of  Hugues,  count  of 
Ilethel,  was  crowned  on  Easter  Sunday,  1118 ;  died  August  21, 1181. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  Foulques,  count  of  Anjou,  who 
was  crowned  on  the  14th  of  September  1181,  and  died  in  1144. 
Baudouin  III.»  son  of  Foulques,  was  crowned  with  his  mother,  Melis- 
eenda,  on  Christmas-day  1144,  when  he  was  only  13  years  of  age.  He 
rebuilt  and  fortified  Gaza,  and  took  the  city  of  Ascalon.  Dying 
without  issue,  February  10, 1162,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Amauri  I.,  who  reigned  till  July  11,  1178.  Baudouin  IV.,  the 
Leper,  son  of  Amauri,  died  March  16,  1186.  Baudouin  V.,  son  of 
William  of  Montferrat  and  Sibylla,  sister  of  Baudouin  IV.,  succeeded 
his  unde  at  the  age  of  five  yean,  under  the  regency  of  the  Count  of 
Tripoli,  and  died  at  St.  Jean  d' Acre  within  a  year.  Gui  de  Lusignan, 
second  husband  of  Sib  vUa,  the  mother  of  the  late  king,  was  crowned 
king  of  Jerusalem  in  the  middle  of  September  1186.  In  this  reign 
the  arms  of  Saladin  prevailed  against  the  Christians,  who  were 
defeated  in  a  terrible  battle,  which  lasted  three  days,  near  Tiberias,  in 
1187.  Gui  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Jerusalem  again  opened 
its  gates  to  a  Moslem  conqueror,  after  fourteen  days'  siege,  October 
2, 1187.  Antioch,  Tyre,  and  Tripoli  were  the  only  considerable  places 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
may  bo  said  to  have  terminated ;  for  notwithstanding  Uie  brilliant 
exploits  of  the  third  Crusade  under  Philippe  Auguste  and  the  English 
Cceur  de  Lion,  the  kings  afterwards  appointed — Gonrad,  1192 ;  Henri, 
1192  (both  appointed  by  CcBur  de  Lion) ;  Amauri  II.,  1197;  John  de 
Brienne,  1210— enjoyed  a  barren  title,  and  reigned  at  St  Jean  d'Acre. 
John  de  Brienne  went  to  France  for  aid  against  tiie  Mussulmans  in  1 223, 
and  whUat  there  married  his  daughter  to  the  emperor  Frederick  II., 
who  in  consequence  assumed  the  title  of  Eling  of  Jerusalem,  and 
by  treaty  with  Meledin,  the  sultan  of  Egypt^  made  his  entry  into  the 
capital  March  17,  1229,  but  he  returned  to  Europe  in  May  following, 
leaving  Richard  Felingher  governor  of  the  country,  which  soon  fdl 
into  a  state  of  anarchy.  In  1289  Raoul,  a  brother  of  the  count  of 
Soissonai,  who  had  married  Alice,  widow  of  Hugl^  king  of  Cyprus, 
claimed  the  kingdom  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  grand-daiighter 
of  Amauri  I.,  but  disgusted  with  the  reception  he  met  with  from  the 
Christian  chiefs  he  left  Palestine  and  his  wife  and  returned  to  France. 
Jerusalem  was  then  besieged  by  Nodgemeddin,  the  sultan  of  Damascus, 
and  taken  in  a  few  days.  In  1241  however,  Saleh-Ismail,  sultan  of 
Damascus,  gave  up  to  the  Christians  Ascalon,  which  he  had  just  taken 
from  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  Jerusalem,  and  some  other  strong 
places,  in  order  to  have  them  for  allies  in  a  war  which  he  meditated 
against  the  sultan  of  Egypt  The  Choiasmian  Turks,  driven  from 
the  country  by  the  Tartars,  swept  over  Palestine  in  1244,  and  in 
October  of  that  year  took  Jerusalem,  where  they  ezerdsed  the  greatest 
cruelties.  Since  then  no  Christian  prince  has  possessed  the  city  of 
Jerusalem. 

(Josephus;  Tacitus,  Hitt,  v.;  Eusebius;  Procopius;  Aiisteas; 
Schults,  JenudUm;  Robinson,  £ibUcal  limarehes;  Osbum,  Egypt, 
her  Tatimony  to  the  Tnah;  BarUett,  Walks  about  Jeruealem;  Lynch, 
Expedition  to  the  Rvoer  Jordan;  Williams,  Soly  Oity ;  De  Saulcy, 
Voyage  enSyrie;  Chrietian  Semembraneer,  vol.  xviii;  DieHoruu-y  of 
Greek  and  Soman  Geography;  L*Art  de  Vdrifter  lee  Dates,  vols.  iv. 
and  V. ;  Chateaubriand,  Travels.) 

JESSULMEER.    rHi]n>UBTAN.1 

JETHOU.      [QUBBNBBT.] 
JHANSL     [BUHDBLOTND.] 

JIDDA.    [Ababia,] 

JIHUN,  RIVER.    [Akatolia;  Badakhbhak;  Khiya.] 

JOACHIMSTHAIi.    [Egkr.] 

JOA'NNINA,  or  JA'NINA,  a  city  of  Albania,  situated  in  a  valley 
m  the  heart  of  that  province,  on  the  south-western  bank  of  a  lake,  from 
which  a  subterraneous  stream  flows  into  the  Kalamd  (the  Tfayamis  of 


the  andent  Greeks),  in  89"  47'  K.  lat,  20"*  58'  K  long. :  its  population 
is  variously  estimated,  but  perhaps  does  not  exceed  12,000,  although 
some  state  it  at  80,000.  Its  site  is  about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

The  origin  and  early  history  of  this  town  are  very  obscure.  In  tbe 
later  period  of  the  Byzantine  empire  it  gradually  rose  to  be  the  chief 
city  of  Greece  west  of  Mount  Pindua.  It  is  probably  not  very  far 
from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Dodona.  In  the  7th  and  following  centu- 
ries to  the  11th,  the  country  around  became  a  Add  of  contention 
between  the  Byzantine  Greeks  and  the  Wallachians  and  Slavonians, 
large  colonies  of  whom  settled  in  the  district ;  but  Janina  seems  to 
have  contmued  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  till  the  year  1082,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  Normans  under  Bohemond  (son  of  Robert  Guiscard), 
who  defeated  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  under  the  walls  of  tbe 
town.  In  1482  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  made  by  the  Albanian  Greeks  in  1611,  to  shake  off  the 
Turkish  yoke,  led  to  their  expulsion  from  the  old  or  fortified  part  of 
the  town,  and  to  the  extension  of  the  city  along  <^e  shores  of  the  lake 
on  each  side  of  the  fortress.  Janina  was  the  capital  of  the  famous 
Ali  Pasha,  under  whom  it  contained  40,000  inhabitants,  including 
the  garrison,  16  mosques,' 8  Greek  churches,  the  seraglio  and  palaoes 
of  the  pasha,  the  fortress  mentioned  above,  and  two  others  named 
Coulia  and  Litharitsa.  When  Ali  found  himself  no  longer  able  to 
defend  his  capital  against  the  Turks,  he  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fire. 
So  great  was  the  destruction  that  followed,  that  the  city  has  still  a 
deserted  and  ruined  appearance.  The  house  situated  on  the  small 
island  opposite  to  the  peninsula  on  which  the  fortress  stands,  still 
bears  marks  of  the  violence  used  in  the  murder  of  All  A  British 
consular  agent  resides  in  Janina.  The  plain  round  Janina,  which 
formed  the  territory  of  Dodona,  yields  fruit  and  grain  of  most  kinds 
in  abundance. 

The  Lake  of  Janina  is  in  its  greatest  length  12  or  14  miles  measured 
from  north-west  to  south-east;  the  greatest  breadth  is  about  5  miles, 
the  least  about  half  a  mile  to  a  mile.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-east 
by  the  Mitzik^  Mountains  (a  branch  of  Pindus),  which  rise  with 
very  steep  ascent  to  the  height  of  2500  feet  above  the  lake ;  on  the 
south-east  by  a  rocky  mountain  of  moderate  height  crowned  with  the 
extensive  ruins  of  an  Epirote  city,  which  Colonel  Leake  oonsiden 
to  have  been  the  ancient  Dodona.  On  the  south-west  side  of  the 
lake  is  the  plain  of  Janina,  and  beyond  that  a  range  of  low  vine-covered 
hills.  Opposite  the  town  of  Janina  is  a  smi^  kland  on  whidi  ii  a 
fishing  village,  containing  in  All's  time  about  200  houses :  on  this 
island  were  several  convents,  frequently  used  as  state  prisons ;  Ali, 
who  had  a  house  on  it,  kept  a  herd  of  red  deer.  The  lake  abounds 
with  fish ;  among  them  are  pike,  perch,  carp,  tench,  and  eels.  Myriads 
of  wild-fowl  breSkl  in  the  covert  of  the  lofty  reeds  which  sarround 
the  lake. 

The  lake  is  very  commonly  represented  as  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  north-western  part  being  called  the  lake  of  Lapsista,  the  south- 
eastern that  of  Janina.  But  the  middle  part  is  rather  a  marsh  than  a 
lake,  and  is  traversed  by  two  long  channels  which  oonnect  the  two 
portions  of  the  lake.  The  lake  of  Lapsista  is  much  reduced  in  its 
dimensions  in  summer,  and  maize  is  grown  on  the  desiccated  ground. 
The  waters  of  both  lakes  are  absorbed  by  subterranean  channels; 
that  which  communicates  with  the  river  Kalamd  is  in  the  lake  of 
Lapsista. 

JOHANNA.    [Ahzuak.] 

JOHANNISBERG.    [Nassau.] 

JOHN,  ST.    [Antioua;  Nbw  Bbukswick  ;  Newfouholard.] 

JOHN,  ST.,  RIVER.    [Canada.] 

JOHNSTONE.    [RBKrRBWSHiRi.J 

JOLIBA.    [AvBiOA.] 

JOLIET.    fli.LnroiB.1 

JOPPA.    [Jaffa.] 

JORDAN,  RIVER.    [Stbia.] 

JOSfi,  SAN.      [COBTA-RlCA.] 
JOSSELIN.      [MoRBtHAN.] 

JOST  VAN  DYK.    [Virqik  Islands.] 

JOUDPOOR.    [Hindustan.] 

JOUILLAC.    [CoRRftzB.] 

JQAN  DE  LOS  LAGOS.    [Mbxioo.] 

JUAN  DEL  RIO.    [Mbxioo.] 

JUAN  FERNANDEZ.    [Chill] 

JUBBULPOOR    [Hindustan.] 

JUD^A.    [Palestinb.] 

JULIAN  ALPa    [Alps;  Austria.] 

Jt)LICH-CLEVE-BERG,  a  former  sub-division  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
consisting  of  the  three  duchies  of  Jiilich,  Qeves,  and  Berg,  which 
now  form  the  governments  Of  Coloqnb,  DiJsSBLDORF,  and  a  part  of 
that  of  Aachen  in  the  Rhein-Provinz.  Bebo  and  Cleveb  have  been 
already  noticed  in  this  work.  The  town  of  JiUi^  from  which  the 
duchy  of  Jiilich  or  Jiiliers  was  named,  stands  on  the  Roer,  about 
26  nules  W.  from  Cologne,  and  has  3800  inhabitants,  who  manu- 
facture soap,  leather,  and  vinegar.  It  is  fortified.  Jiilich  is  the 
ancient  Jtdiaeum  which  is  mentioned  in  the  'Itineraiy'  of  Antoninus. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  frt>m  this  part  of  the  empire 
the  town  gave  title  to  imperial  counts,  one  of  whom,  Giraid  L, 
assisted   the   emperor  Henry  the  Fowler  in  his  war  against  the 
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Hans  in  A.D.  988.  The  emperor  Charles  lY.  in  1356  erected  the 
county  into  a  duchy  in  favour  of  Girard's  descendants.  On  the 
extinction  of  this  family  in  1609,  Maurice  of  Nassau  seized  the  duchy, 
vhich  was  taken  from  him  by  the  Spaniards  under  the  Count  of  Berg 
m  1622.  At  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  territory  was  made  over  to 
the  Palatine  house  of  Neubuig,  in  which  it  remained  till  1794,  when 
the  French  took  possession  of  it,  and  incorporated  it  with  the 
department  of  Roer.  On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  I.,  the  duchy 
came  into  the  possession  of  Prussia. 

JUMETZ.      fHAINATTIA!.] 

JUMILLAG-LE-GRAND.    pOBDOONB.] 

JUMNA.      [HiNDUSTAH.] 

JURA,  Argyleahire,  Scotland,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  in  the 
district  of  lalay,  is  bounded  R  by  the  Sound  of  Jura,  and  W.  by  that 
of  lalay.  The  population  of  the  island  in  1861  was  1 064.  Its  greatest 
length  Ib  26  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is  8  miles.  The  island  is  a 
continuous  mountain  range,  elevated  towards  the  south  into  five 
distinct  pointa,  of  which  the  three  principal  are  called  the  Paps,  and 
rise  to  the  height  of  1083  feet  The  proportion  of  cultivated  land  on 
the  island  is  about  7  parts  in  100.  Besides  the  great  inlet  of  Loch 
Tarbet,  the  coast-line  is  indented  by  several  bays  and  harbours,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Small  IsleB  Bay,  and  Lowlandman's  Bay.  On  the 
western  shore  are  found  large  quantities  of  fine  sand,  which  is  used 
in  ihe  manufacture  of  glass.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  fed 
upon  the  mountains.  At  the  north  end  of  the  iiriand,  between  Jura 
and  Scarba,  is  the  strait  of  Coryvrechan,  in  which  is  the  dangerous 
whirlpool  of  that  nama  A  pyramidal  rock,  rising  to  within  16  fathoms 
of  the  surface  of  the  water,  checks  the  flow  of  the  tide  stream,  and  occa- 
sions the  violent  eddy  so  fatal  to  inexperienced  or  incautious  navigators. 

JURA,  a  department  in  the  east  of  France,  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
departments  of  Haute-Sadne  and  Doubs,  E.  by  Switzerland,  S.  by  the 
department  of  Ain,  and  W.  by  those  of  Sadne-et-Loire  and  Cdte^'Or. 
Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  72  miles,  its  greatest 
breadth  at  right  angles  to  the  length  is  about  40  miles.  The  depart- 
ment Ues  between  46*  17'  and  47"  20*  N.  Ut.,  6*  18'  and  6'  9'  E.  long. 
Its  area  is  1928  square  milea  The  population  by  the  census  of  1836 
was  315,855 ;  in  1846  it  amounted  to  316,150 ;  and  in  1851  to  313,299, 
which  last  gives  162*5  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  being  12*0  below 
the  average  to  the  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  The  depart- 
ment was  formed  out  of  the  old  province  Frandhe-Comt^,  and  is 
named  from  the  Jura  Mountains  which  traverse  it 

Swface,  SoU,  and  Ptodwx. — ^The  surface  is  diversified  by  mountains 
and  plains;  Two-thirds  of  its  extent  are  covered  with  the  Juba 
MouKTAZHfi^  of  which  the  highest  snmmits  in  the  department  are 
Reculety  La-Ddle,  and  Mont-Poupet,  which  rise  to  the  respective 
heights  of  6969,  6618,  and  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  surface 
presents  throughout  its  whole  length  three  very  marked  and  distinct 
dlTiaions : — 1.  The  western  part»  which  consists  of  a  low  plain  about 
7  miles  wide ;  2,  the  first  mountain  elevation,  which  rising  suddenly 
from  the  plain  forms  a  plateau  nearly  10  miles  wide;  and  3,  the  high 
mountain  district  to  the  east  of  the  other  two,  consisting  of  lofty 
sommits  and  deep  valleys,  and  extending  in  width  as  far  as  the  other 
two  divisions  together.  The  soil  of  the  plain,  which  consists  of  a 
marly  clay  resting  on  alternate  beds  of  earth  and  shingle^  is  very 
productive  in  wheat>  rye,  maize,  buckwheat^  hemp,  Ac  On  the 
plateau  the  soil  is  calcareous  and  shallow;  it  yields  barley,  oats, 
maize,  nuts,  &c  Among  the  mountains  the  soil  is  stony  and  thin, 
only  in  some  parts  a  little  barley  and  oats  are  produced ;  but  there 
is  abundant  pasture,  on  which,  during  summer,  firom  June  to  October, 
great  numbors  of  cattle  and  horses  are  fed. 

Dairy  Farming  on  the  ifotm^cmi^.— During  summer  the  ch&lets, 
or  solidly-constructed  huts,  on  the  heights,  serve  as  habitations  for 
the  herds,  stores  for  the  dairy  produce,  and  as  sheds  for  the  cattle ; 
in  these  the  cows  are  milked,  and  butter  and  cheese  mada  There  is 
one  herdsman  for  every  20  cows,  and  one  cheesemaker  for  every  80. 
The  cows  from  the  dififerent  communes  pasture  in  separate  inclosures, 
each  about  300  or  400  acres  in  extent^  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
dry  stones;  they  come  of  their  own  accord  to  the  ch&let  to  be 
mUked  by  the  herdsman,  and  immediately  after  return  to  pasture,  for 
they  never  lair  in  the  ohAlet.  In  these  annual  migrations  of  the 
cattle,  the  milking  of  the  cows  and  the  making  of  the  cheese  and 
batter  are  entirely  managed  by  men.  An  account  is  kept  of  the 
quantity  of  milk  given  by  the  cows  of  each  owner,  so  as  to  apportion 
his  just  share  of  the  butter  and  cheese  made,  or  of  their  price  when 
sold.  On  the  9th  of  October  (St  Denis's  Day)  the  little  establish- 
ments are  all  broken  up,  for  then  or  soon  after  the  rigours  of  a 
boisterous  winter  set  in ;  the  herdsmen  tie  their  wardrobe,  no  great 
burden,  between  the  horns  of  tiie  best  cows,  and  the  descent  is  com- 
menoed.  But^  as  all  the  cattle  do  not  come  from  the  same  village, 
the  herdsman  follows  only  his  own ;  the  others,  led  by  some  sage  old 
cow,  direct  their  steps  to  their  own  village,  where  finally  separating 
each  one  repairs  to  the  house  of  her  own  master. 

The  farm  buildings  in  the  mountain  districts  are  in  general  solidlv 
bant  of  stone  and  lime,  but  only  7  feet  high,  and  oovered-in  with 
lengths  of  rough  deals,  which  are  kept  from  being  blown  away  by 
DomerouB  stones  laid  on  them.  They  indude  a  dwelling-house, 
stable,  bam,  and  hav-loft^  all  under  the  same  roof,  and  communi- 
cating with  each  ou&er.    All  the  animals  lair  in  the  same  stable, 


which  extends  quite  across  the  building,  and  in  which  they  are 
arranged  in  two  rows,  head  to  head,  and  feed  from  a  manger  that 
runs  from  one  end  of  the  apartpient  to  the  other.  The  cattle  are 
never  littered ;  but  the  floor  is  covered  with  loose  planks,  and  over- 
head there  is  a  covering  of  the  same ;  otherwise  the  cattle  could  not 
stand  the  cold  of  the  winter,  which  generally  lasts  from  six  to  eight 
months.  In  that  part  of  the  structure  appropriated  to  the  family 
the  chief  apartment  is  about  13  feet  square ;  in  the  centre  stands  a 
stove,  whence  the  smoke  issues  through  a  tube  carried  up  a  wide 
ohinmey,  which  by  means  of  a  trap-door  is  kept  closed  on  the  windy 
side,  and  serves  for  a  window  all  the  year,  and  during  the  deep  snows 
for  a  door  also,  the  ascent  being  made  by  means  of  a  diort  ladder. 
Adjoining  this  apartment  is  a  chamber  containing  beds  for  the  fiather, 
mother,  and  the  daughters  of  the  family ;  the  sons  and  men-servants, 
if  any,  sleep  in  the  hay-lofL 

Hydrograiphy  and  CommvmeaUon, — Tho  department  is  dramed  by 
a  great  number  of  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  are^the  AiN  :  the 
Doubs  :  the  Oignon,  which  bounds  it  on  the  north  [Doubs]  :  and 
the  Loue,  which  enters  it  from  the  department  of  Doubs,  and  running 
west  enters  the  river.  Doubs,  a  few  miles  south  of  Ddle.  Of  these 
the  Ain,  the  Loue,  and  the  Doubs  are  navigable.  Among  the  smaller 
rivers  the  most  important  is  the  Bienne,  wludi  rises  near  the  eastern 
boundary,  and  passing  Morez  and  St-Claude  it  tiien  turns  westward 
and  falls  into  tlie  Ain  on  the  left  bank,  just  before  that  river  toud^es 
the  southern  boundary.  A  large  quantity  of  squared  timber  and 
deals  is  floated  down  the  Bienne,  the  Ain,  and  some  of  the  other 
streams  in  rafts,  to  the  timber  wharfs  of  Lyon.  The  north  of  the 
department  is  crossed  by  the  Canal-du-Rh6ne-au-Rhin.  There  are 
numerous  marshes  and  lakes  in  the  department,  which  is  traversed 
by  6  imperial,  24  departmental,  and  by  80  parish  roads.  As  yet  (1864) 
there  is  no  railway  in  the  department,  but  several  have  been  projected, 
among  which  are  a  line  from  Digon  through  Ddle  to  Salins;  another 
from  Ch&lon  to  Ddle  and  Besan9on,  with  a  branch  from  DOle  south- 
ward through  Lons-le-Saulnier  to  Bourg  in  the  department  of  Ain. 

Climate. — The  climate  differs  with  the  elevation  of  the  suiflace ;  it 
is  intensely  cold  in  tho  mountains,  where  the  snow  lies  frequently 
for  six  months ;  in  the  plain,  which  is  cold  enough  in  winter  owing 
to  the  proximity  of  the  snow  in  the  high]«^n<^p^  the  air  is  hot  and 
close  in  summer,  but  on  the  plateau  it  is  pure  and  healthy  during 
that  season.  High  winds  are  frequent  at  all  seasons,  and  very 
impetuous  during  winter  on  the  mountains ;  they  are  attended  by 
heavy  rains  in  springs  and  oftentimes  in  summer  also. 

The  department  contains  1,234,091  acres.  Of  this  area  462,498 
acres  are  under  cultivation ;  124,909  are  natural  grass  land ;  61,961 
are  under  vines;  869,289  are  covered  with  woods  and  forests;  and 
196,242  acres  consist  of  heaths  and  moors.  The  agricultural  produce, 
which  has  been  spedfled  before,  is  barely  enough  for  the  consumption. 
Horned  cattle  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  there  are  but  few  sheep ;  ' 
poultry,  bees,  game,  and  fish  are  abundant.  The  produce  of  wine 
amounts  to  7,864,000  gallons  annually,  the  best  growtiis  being  those 
of  the  districts  about  Arbois,  ChAteau-Chalon,  and  Lons-le-Saulnier. 
The  forests  abound  with  pine  and  oak  timber. 

Ckohgy  and  Minendogy.-^ThB  north-east  of  the  department  is 
occupied  by  the  supercretaceous  formations ;  the  rest  of  ti^e  depart- 
ment consists  of  the  strata  that  lie  between  the  chalk  and  the  new 
red-sandstone;  the  chalk  itself  we  believe  nowhere  rises  to  the 
surface.  The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department  are  considerable. 
Several  iron-mines  are  worked;  gold,  copper,  lead,  and  coal  are 
found;  the  peat  beds  are  dug  for  fuel;  marble,  sJabaster,  and  litho- 
graphic stone  are  quarried.  There  are  important  salt-works  at  Salins 
and  Montmorotb 

The  manufacture  of  iron  and  iron  wares,  carried  on  in  numerous 
smelting  furnaces,  forges,  and  foundries,  is  the  most  important  object 
of  industrial  activity.  The  other  manufactures  are  paper,  watch 
and  clock  works;  turnery  in  wood,  bone,  ivory,  and  horn;  coarse 
woollens,  linen,  mineral  acids,  salt,  casks,  steel,  scythes,  nails  of  all 
kinds,  tiles,  and  leather.  There  are  682  wind-  and  water-mUls  (the 
latter  including  saw-mills),  and  346  factories  of  different  sorts,  besides 
the  iron-works  before  mentioned ;  about  90  fairs  are  held  in  the  year. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows  : — 


Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Lons-le-Saulnier      • 
S.  Poligny       •        •    « 
S.  St..Claade       • 
4.  D61e  .... 

11 
7 
6 
9 

212 

152 

82 

138 

108,2U 
78,249 
51,486 
75,850 

Total 

32 

684 

318,299 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Lons-le-Saulnier, 
which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  department^  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
high  vine-clad  hills  that  surround  it  on  every  side,  except  the  west, 
in  46'  40' 28"  N.  kt,  6°  38'  11"  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  226  miles  aE. 
fi*om  Paris,  846  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  8460  inhabit- 
ants in  the  commune.  It  is  a  pretty,  well-built  town,  and  lighted 
with  gas;  the  principal  atreet  is  lined  with  arcades;  and  there  are 
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peyezttl  handsome  founiaina.  In  (he  aorthem  angle  of  tba  town  are 
important  Balt-epringB,  from  which  the  hrine  ia  conataotly  pumped 
up  into  a  wooden  oanal  that  oonve^a  it  to  the  grea^  aalWorka  at 
MoDtmoroty  about  a  mile  diatant  from  the  spring.  SIhe  i»wn  ia  the 
Boat  of  tribunals  of  first  instanoe  aud  of  apmi^eree,  of  conuauiuil  and 
ecolesiaatioal  oollegea ;  it  has  also  a  pal>Uc  l^ru^,  a  mupsum»  imd  ft 
theatre.  The  manufactures  consist  of  hosSeiT^  potttb,  and  leather; 
the  commeroe  is  considerable  in  salt^  iroQ^  ^s^r^  .vine^  beandy, 
nheese^  to,  SL-AfMUTf  18  miles  S.  from  Lona>l9^S|Mikder/  his  maihle- 
sawing-miUs,  naileries^  tan-yards,  and  2527  4phaoitaDts  in  the  com- 
mune. Baume-U^MeMiieurs,  6  miles  from  Loiu^le-S^ulnierj  is  ft  small 
pla^B  of  770  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  wild  roM^  gorge  on  the  Seille, 
and  is  famous  for  its  ancient  Benedictine  abbey,  the  ohureh  of  .which 
is  in  tolerable  presenratlon,  and  contains  tombs  of  th^  counts  of 
Bourgogne. 

±  In  the  second  anondissement  the  chief  town,  Polignyi,  b  situftted 
at  the  extremity  of  an  extensive  plain,  and  at  the  foot  i4  •  spar  of 
the  Jura  chain,  near  the  source  of  the  Glantine,  at  a  distapoe  of 
18  miles  N.B.  from  Lons-le-Saulnier,  106i  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  has  a  population  of  5615.  It  coiiaista  chiefly  of  four  well* 
built  streets,  parallel  to  each  other^  and  to  the  direction  of  the 
raoxmtain.  It  is  well  supplied  with  excellent  water  from  the  numerous 
fountains  that  adorn  the  town.  Poligny  has  ft  college,  manufactures 
of  potteiy,  casks,  saltpetre,  and  oil ;  iron-works,  dyehouses^  tan-yards, 
and  hydraulic  saw-milla.  Karble  and  alabastep:  are  quarried  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  tribuDal  of  first  instance  U  at  ArhaU,  a 
pretty  town  5  miles  to  the  northwa^  the  birth-place  of  Pichegru. 
Arbois  has  a  college  and  7000  inhabitants,  who  mimt^acture  paper, 
oil,  and  leather,  and  trade  in  the  excellent  white  wines  of  the  district. 
There  are  iron-works,  hydraulic  saw-mills,  nitre-works,  and  nurseries 
at  Arbois.  ChaiwpagnoU^  a  well-built  town,  with  327tf  inhabitanti^ 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mont-Rivel,  on  the  right  bftuk  <^  the  Ain,  and 
near  the  yiUage  and  extensive  iron-works  of  Sirod,  ia  a  place  of  some 
commercial  activity.  It  has  a  large  iron-wire  factory,  hydraulic 
saw-mills,  naileries,  &c.  Salvn»,  8  miles  N.E.  from  Poligny,  situated 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  above  the  little  river  Furieuse,  a  feeder  of  the 
TjOuc,  and  near  a  narrow  gorge  between  two  high  mountains,  has  a 
oollege,  a  handsome  church  dedicated  to  St-Anatole,  and  7481 
inhabitants.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  are  numerous  salt-springs, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  salt-worka  in  France,  whidi  are  inclosed  by 
thick,  walls,  flanked  witii  towers,  and  extending  806  yards  in  length 
by  100  yards  in  breadth.  Sulphate  of  soda,  brandy,  and  leather  are 
also  manufactured,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  ^ere  are  gypsiun- 
quarries,  paper-mills,  and  iron-works. 

3.  Ia  Uie  third  arrond&Mement  the  chief  itown,  St,  Claude,  situated 
between  three  wooded  and  rocky  mountaina,  at  the  confiuenco  of  the 
Tacon  with  the  Bienne,  which  ia  here  cioased  by  a  suspension-bridge, 
and  at  an  elevation  of  1482  feet  aboTc  the  level  of  the  sea,  28  miles 
S.  by  £.  from  Lons-le-Saulnier,  has  tribunals  of  first  instanoe  and  of 
commerce,  a  college,  and  5835  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  The 
town,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  St-Ciaude,  is  well 
built,  and  ornamented  with  some  pretty  promenades  and  handsome 
fountains.  The  cathedral  churdi  of  St-Piarre  is  the  principal 
building.  The  town  is  &mcus  for  turnery  in  bone,  ivory,  horn,  and 
wood ;  buttons,  tobacco,  and  musioal  boxes,  wind  iniftrumenta,  combe, 
hardware,  pins,  crape,  ootton-yani,  leather,  paper,  tiles^  and  pottery 
are  also  manufactured.  MorOt  on  the  Bienne,  is  situated  in  a  gorge 
formed  by  two  mountains,  which  rise  almost  perpendicularly  to  the 
height  of  1200  feet,  and  scarcely  leave  room  between  their  naked 
sides  for  two  rows  of  houses  and  the  street  that  separates  them. 
The  population  amounts  to  2726,  who  maintain  themselYes  by  manu- 
facturing iron,  iron-wire,  cotton-yam,  leather,  and  watch  and  clock 
movements. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  iM^  which  is 
described  in  a  separate  article.  [D6lb.]  The  other  cantons  of  this 
lUTondlssement  are  named  from  mere  villages. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  St-Claude,  is 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Besan9on,  and 
belongs  to  the  7Ui  Military  Division,  of  which  Bessn9on  is  head- 
quarters. To  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  Empire  it  used  to 
return  two  members. 
{JHetionnaire  de  laFrance;  Annuaire  pour  Z'iln  1853 ;  Official Papert,) 
JURA  MOUNTAINS,  the  name  given  to  a  mountain  system  which 
consists  of  several  parallel  chains  extending  along  the  frontiers  of 
France,  Savoy,  and  Switserland,  in  a  direction  from  south-south- 
west to  north-north-east  from  the  Rhdne  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  towards  the  north,  where  it  is  con- 
nected by  some  lower  elevations  with  the  Vosges.  The  length  of 
the  system  is  about  180  miles;  the  breadth  varies  from  80  to  50 
miles.  The  highest  summits  of  the  Jura  Mountains  are  found  in 
the  most  eastern  chain,  which  extends  between  France  and  Switzer- 
land ;  the  other  chains  diminish  in  height  towards  the  west,  and  do 
not  form  continuous  ranges,  but  rather  consist  of  isolated  elevations 
connected  at  their  bases.  Very  few  of  the  valleys  among  these 
mountains  are  transversal;  most  of  them  run  in  the  duection 
of  the  length  of  the  chains.  The  highest  points  in  the  crest 
of  the  eastern  chain  are  those  of  Beculet,  Tendre,  La-Ddle,  and  | 
Colombier,  which  rise  respectively  to  5959,  5543,  5513,  and  5494  feet ' 


above  the  sea-level ;  the  mean  height  of  this  chain  is  about  4800  feet 
The  highest  point  in  the  second  chain  does  not  much  exceed  4800 
feet.  The>  highest  part  of  these  mountains,  which  is  full  3000  feet 
lower  than  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  Alps,  is  covered  with 
forests  of  pine  and  other  resinous  trees ;  £srther  down,  the  beech,  the 
ash,  the  lime,  and  the  oak  flourish ;  and  the  lower  slopes  are  occupied 
i  with  vineyards  or  cultivated  for  the  production  of  maize  or  barley. 
j  The  mountains  also  abound  in  excellent  pasture,  on  which  great 
numbers  of  cattle  are  reared  and  fed,  and  a  great  quantity  of  cheese 
is  made.  [Jura,  Department  of.]  Wolves  are  common ;  the  brown 
bear  and  the  wild  cat  are  said  to  be  met  with,  but  rarely. 

On  the  eastern  side  the  chain  of  the  Jura  Mountains  presents  ia 
general  steep  abrupt  sidesi,  but  on  the  west  they  slope  down  by  almost 
insensible  degrees.  They  are  composed  of  a  hanl  gray  limestone, 
mixed  with  alternate  beds  of  marl  and  day ;  in  some  plaoes  alabaster, 
gypsum,  asphalts,  coal,  marble,  and  petrifactions  of  various  kindjf, 
especially  those  called  oolites,  which  are  characteristio  <^  the  Junssic 
system,  are  found.  Iron-mines,  sulphurous  and  aalt  springs  abound ; 
stalactitic  grottoes  and  waterfalls  are  numerous;  among  the  Utter  ia 
the  magnificent  Sautnlu-Doubs.  [Doubs.]  An  important  and  inte^ 
eating  feature  of  the  Jura  system  is  the  number  of  erratic  stone-blocks 
that  are  fonnd  high  up  the  eastern  slopes,  at  points  opposite  the 
opening  of  the  great  valleys  which  descend  from  the  high  Alps. 

The  region  just  described  is  that  which  is  usually  known  as  ^  Jura 
Mountains,  but  the  name  among  geologists  has  a  wider  aooeptation, 
the  continuation  of  the  same  limestone  country  through  Suabia  and 
Franconia  being  distinguished  as  the  German  Jura,  rising  in  the 
Rauhe-Alb,  near  Ulm,  to  2400  feet  above  the  sea.  The  general 
direction  of  all  these  calcareous  mountains  is  north-eastward,  but  in 
Franconia  it  changes  to  northward;  their  boundariea  are  Uttle 
sinuous :  their  breadth  averages  about  20  miles,  and  from  the  vicinitj 
of  Bamberg  to  the  passage  of  the  Rhdne  the  length  exceeds  iOO  miles. 

Nearly  parallel  to  the  Swiss  and  Qerman  «Aira  on  the  south  calca- 
reous rocks,  belonging  to  the  same  geological  era,  range  in  front  of 
the  primary  rocks  of  the  Alps,  from  Chambery  to  Vienna,  more  than 
500  miles ;  and  similar  ranges  of  the  same  strata  occupy  the  right  aide 
<^  the  Sadne  and  the  left  of  the  Meurthe  and  Moselle,  and  connect 
themaelves  with  the  oolites  which  encircle  the  basin  of  Paris.  Thui 
the  Swiss  Jura  described  above  occupies  a  nearly  central  position  with 
respect  to  an  immense  and  ramified  system  of  elevated  limestone  dis- 
tricts all  belonging  to  one  geological  system ;  and  hence  it  has  become 
the  almost  universal  practice  of  the  continental  geologists  to  designate 
that  series  of  rocks  by  the  title  of  the  *  Jura  formation,'  a  term 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  oolitic  system  of  English  geologists. 

The  mountaina  of  the  German,  Swiss,  and  French  Jura,  regarded 
in  a  general  point  of  view,  may  be  described  as  inclosing  between 
their  ranges  an  inunense  beisin,  which  contains  the  greater  portion  of 
Burgundy  and  Lorraine,  the  whole  of  Alsace,  Suabia,  Franconia,  and 
Hesse.  Against  this  indcsed  region  the  oolitic  ranges  present  bold 
and  abrupt  descents,  while  toward  the  exterior  the  ^opes  are  gentla 
The  chalk  formation  partially  surrounds  the  Jura  ranges  on  the 
French  and  Gkrman  sides,  but  in  the  interior  of  the  basin  not  a  trsee 
of  it  is  to  be  found. 

In.  the  Swiss  Jura  the  strata  are  thrown  up  at  high  angles  of 
elevation,  and  consequently  form  long  extended  ridges  and  chains; 
the  Suabian  region  is  formed  of  rocks  which  lie  in  regular  and  nearly 
horizontal  layers,  and  constitute  an  extended  and  uniform  plateaa; 
in  Franconia  dolomite  abounds,  and  crowns  the  heights  with  pic- 
turesque rocks  resembling  the  towers  and  pinnacles  of  ruined  castles. 
The  mineral  composition  of  the  Jura  ranges  is  everywhere  similar, 
and  form  a  series  comparable  to  the  Im^er  divisions  of  the  oolitic 
series  of  England  and  Normandy.  The  Qerman  Jura  contains  the 
subdivisions  of  the  oolitic  series  from  the  lias  upwards  to  the  oombruh 
The  dolomites  and  lithographic  slatea  constitute  a  distinct  upper  hand 
of  the  Jura  formation,  corresponding  to  the  Portland  ooUtes. 

The  determination  of  the  geolo^cal  epoch  of  the  elevation  of  tiis 
Jura  ranges  to  constitute  dry  land  is  important^  especially  in  reference 
to  two  phenomena  which  are  witneasea  in  these  mountains,  namely, 
the  ossiferous  caverns  of  Franconia,  and  the  dispersion  of  emtio 
blocks  from  the  High  Alps.  The  opinion  of  John  Hunter  that  the 
caverns  of  the  district  of  Muggendorf  were  filled  by  bean  which 
voluntarily  retired  thitheir,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  researches  of 
Buckland  and  Yon  Meyer.  The  geological  era  of  their  ezistenee  ii 
perhaps  subsequent  to  the  whole  ternary  period ;  but  Yon  Buck's 
view  of  the  origin  of  the  Jurassic  limestones  seems  to  imply  their 
prominence  as  islands  in  the  ancient  European  sea  before  the  depo- 
sition of  the  chalk.  The  erratic  blocks  mentioned  above  as  lying  in  vast 
abundance  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Jura,  and  ascending  towards 
their  summits  even  to  the  height  of  1000  or  2000  feet  above  the  Aar 
and  the  Lake  of  Geneva^  whidi  now  interpose  their  waters  between 
the  Jura  and  the  mountains  whence  the  blocks  were  drifted,  are 
disposed  in  such  a  manner  that  ordinarily  those  which  came  from  a 
particular  district  are  distinct  fr*om  the  others  and  seem  to  have 
been  brought  by  a  distinct  channel.  Blocks  from  the  Grisons  han 
descended  the  valley  of  the  Rhine;  those  found  on  the  shorea  of  the 
Lake  of  Ziirich  and  in  the  drainage  of  the  Limmat  are  derived  from 
the  mountains  of  Glarus;  while  in  the  valley  of  the  Aar  and  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Jura  lie  fragments  from  the  Bernese  Alpst 
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To  account  for  these  facta  numeroua  speculations  hare  been  pro- 
posed. De  Luc  imagined  a  projectile  force  to  have  displaced  the 
blocks  when  the  Alpa  were  raised ;  Sauasure,  Escher,  Yon  Buch,  De 
Beaumont,  &o.,  speak  of  the  effects  of  water  thrown  into  violent 
agitation  (as  some  think  by  the  elevation  of  the  mountains) ;  Dolomieu 
attributed  the  inequalities  of  sur^aoe,  which  render  the  physical 
erplanation  of  the  phenomena  by  the  ordinary  agencies  of  nature 
almost  desperate,  to  operations  subsequent  to  the  scattering  of  the 
blo<^s ;  Venturi  introduced  the  oonsideration  of  floating  'ice-rafbs ; 
the  very  feasible  theory  of  Agassiz  is  that  they  were  deposited  by 
glaciers ;  while  others  have  attempted  to  master  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem  by  admitting  great  changes  of  level  since  the  blocks  were 
moved  from  their  native  sites. 

JOTLAND,  or  JYLLAND,  a  large  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark.  The  name  was  formerly  given  to  the  whole  of  the  peninsula, 
which  constitutes  the  oontinentid  portion  of  the  kingdom,  but  at 
present  it  is  restricted  to  the  northern  half,  which  is  sometimes  called 
North  Jutland,  the  duchy  of  ScUeswig  being  considered  as  South 
Jtitland.  It  is  bounded  W.  and  J$.  by  the  Gorman  Ocean,  E.  by  the 
Cattegat  and  the  Little  Belt,  and  S.  by  Schleswig ;  and  lies  between 
SS**  20'  and  57'  42'  N.  lat,  and  8*  6'  and  lO*'  50'  E.  long.  Its  form  as 
&r  as  57"  12'  is  a  pretty  regular  parallelogram  lying  nearly  due 
north  and  south ;  the  northern  part  is  almost  a  right  angled  triangle; 
The  extreme  length  is  about  170  miles ;  the  breadth  of  the  parallelo- 
gram varies  from  70  to  85  miles,  but  in  the  centre  it  is  100  miles,  the 
district  of  KaUoe  projecting  towards  the  east  The  area  is  9696 
eqnare  nules ;  the  population  was  604,525  in  1850. 

Few  coontries  have  such  an  extensive  line  of  coast  in  proportion  to 
their  area  as  the  Danish  peninsula,  which,  especially  on  the  more 
derated  east  coast,  is  indented  with  numerous  Days  and  inlets,  and 
DO  town  is  above  45  miles  from  the  sea.  The  most  considerable  of 
Uiese  inlets,  the  Liim-Kord  [Denmark,  vol  ii.  col.  710],  extends  across 
and  insulates  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  about  100  miles 
long,  and  contains  numisrous  islands,  the  largest  of  which,  called 
Mora,  situated  in  the  broad  part,  has  an  area  of  136  square  miles. 
In  1825  the  Korth  Sea  broke  through  the  narrow  strip  of  land  which 
separated  it  from  the  Ltini-Fiord,  and  the  breach  has  since  been 
giadually  enlarged,  but  the  openings  are  too  shallow  to  admit  vessels 
of  much  drau^t.  The  apparent  advantage  of  the  extensive  line  of 
coast  possessed  by  Jiitland  is  much  diminished  by  the  shallowness  of 
the  sea,  and  the  innumerable  little  islands,  sandbanks,  and  shoals 
which  render  access  difficult  The  north  ooast^  besides  an  immense 
range  of  sandbanks  rising  idmost  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  is  rendered 
dangerous  to  navigators  by  numerous  currents  and  the  shortness  and 
rapidity  of  the  waves.  The  west  coast,  facing  the  German  Ocean  for 
above  200  miles,  is  bordered  by  a  narrow  strip  of  moving  sand  and  a 
chain  of  sandhills,  within  which  there  are  many  good  pastures.  The 
southern  part  of  the  west  coast  is  alluvial  soil,  extremely  fertile,  but 
Bwampy  and  unhealthy>  and  requiring  dykes  to  protect  it  from  the 
inroads  of  the  German  Ocean,  which  however  sometimes  breaks 
through  them^  as  happened  in  1634,  when  15,000  persons  perished. 
The  east  coast  is  more  elevated,  rising  in  chalk-olilb  above  the  sea. 


and  to  the  south  of  Aarhuus  it  presents  a  series  of  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  eminences.    (Bslt.] 

The  only  elevations  u;  Jutland  are  a  range  of  low  hills,  seldom 
rising  above  a  few  hundred  feet :  they  are  3ie  prolongation  of  the 
chain  which  runs  through  Mecklenburg  and  Holstein,  and  thence 
extends  through  the  whole  peninsula^  tenxdnating  at  its  extreme 
northern  point,  the  promontory  of  Skagen.  Only  the  Himmelsberg 
attains  the  height  ef  1200  feet;  no  others  attain  more  than  700  feet 
The  rivwrs  are  very  small,  and  are  all  called  <aae,>'  the  largest  are— 
the  Schohnaad,  Widaae,  Bredeaae,  and  Bibsaae. 

The  olimate  is  comparatively  temperate,  but  very  variable,  with 
feeqaeoji  fogs  and  rains.  The  winters  are  not  very  rigorous,  but  the 
summers  are  often,  extremely  hot.  With  respect  to  the  soil,  more 
than  half  is  arable  land,  a  quarter  is  heath,  above  700  square  miles 
are  meadow^  'and  .maiishes,  about  300  square  miles  are  forests,  and 
abou^  285  tracts  of  moving  sand.  The  productions  are  com  (more 
thau  sufficient  for  the  inhabitants),  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  some 
timber.  In  the  1.1th  century  the  country  was  covered  with  vast 
forests^  and  the^e  are  still  considerable  woods  of  oak,  flr,  beech^  &a, 
on  the  east  opadt,  but  oh  the  '^vtot  there  are  only  willow,  beech,  and 
alder.  The  horses  are  large^  but  fitter  for  draught  than  for  riding. 
The  breed  of  Idlsck  cattle  is  good,  and  numbers  of  them  and  of  hogs 
are  exported  to  Holstein.  There  is  abundance  of  game,  and  some 
wild  bo^rs  1^  still  found  in  the  forests.  The  lakes,  gulfs,  and  bays 
affiu'd  att  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish. 

The  peoii^siiia  is  divided  into  four  lai^e  districts  called  '  stifts,'  in 
this  instanoe  equivalent  to  diocese  or  bishopric  Aalborg  in  the 
north ;  Aarhuus  In  th?  east ;  Wiboi:g  in  the  centre ;  and  Ribe  in  the 
south  aQ4  ^^^  ^AUiona,  including  the  capital,  Aalborg,  the  towns 
of.  Biaamgi  fp^AJiod,  &9d  Kyekiobing,  with  the  islands  of  Mors  and 
Lessoe^ .  and  I^.'A-BHUUS,  with  its  capital,  Aarhuus,  and  the  town  of 
Banders,  h%ve1|)een  already  described.  Wiborg  has  an  area  of  about 
110&  square  laUes,  aud'  about  95,000  inhabitants.  Wibot^*  the  capital, 
is  aituated.Oft  a  small  lake  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and 
has  about  5l^ft  inhabitants.  It  is  2i  mUes  in  circuit,  is  surrounded 
with  ranqpazts,  has  six  gates,  and  is  pretty  well  built  There  are  a 
cathedi:^!  and  two  other  churches,  and  a  few  manufactories.  The 
bishopric  of  lUbe,  or  lUp€7hy  the  most  extensive  of  the  stiffcs,  has  an 
areiw  of  3900  square  miles,  but  is  in  proportion  the  least  populous, 
having  only  170,000  inhabitants.  Elbe,  the  capital  and  seat  of  the 
bishop,  is  a  small  walled  town  with  8500  inhabitants.  It  is  situated 
on  a  littls  river  called  the  Ribsaae,  2  miles  from  the  German  Ocean. 
Only  smaU  vessels  can  come  up  to  the  town,  which  has  some  trade  in 
com,  oxoi,  and  horses.  Besides  the  cathedral  there  are  a  church,  and 
the  oldest  lAHa  school  in  Denmark  (founded  in  1248),  with  a  library. 
Fredericia,  the  only  fortress  m  Jutland,  is  in  this  diocese ;  it  is  situated 
on  ^e  Little  Belt,  has  5000  inhabitants,  a  Calvinist,  aBoman  Catholic, 
and  two  Lutheran  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  custom-house  for  ships 
passing  through  the  Little  Belt^  and  other  public  buildings,  and  several 
manufactories. 

JYNAGUR.    [Hindustan.] 

'     JYPOOR.      [HiKDUSTAH.] 
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ITAADEir.    [EOEB.] 
-^^KABYLES.    [ALQfeMB.] 

KAFFA,  Cc^a,  or  Feodoiia,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  Russia, 
ia  built  on  the  sonth-eastem  shores  of  the  Crimea,  in  45**  2'  N.  lat, 
35**  20'  £.  long.,  on  a  wide  open  bay,  which  is  more  than  twenty  miles 
acKMB.  The  town  stands  on  the  most  western  angle  of  this  bay,  and 
its  harbour  is  protected  by  a  projecting  oape.  In  ancient  times  the 
town  was  called  Theodosia,  and  was  one  of  t^e  towns  of  the  Greek 
kingdom  of  the  Bosporus.  According  to  the  author  of  the  '  Periplus 
of  the  Euxine,'  it  was  a  Milesian  colony.  Its  importance  appears  to 
date  from  the  time  of  Leueon,  the  oootemporaxy  of  Demosthenes, 
who  made  it  a  port^  and  gave  certain  advantages  to  Athenian  ships 
which  came  there  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  grain  back  to  Athens. 
According  to  the  author  of  the  Periplus  (who  probably  lived  in  the 
2nd  century  of  the  Christian  era),  it  waa  then  called  Ardauda  in  the 
Alan  or  Taoric  dialect,  which  name  signifies  *  the  seven  gods.'  It 
leems  to  have  been  a  considerable  place  between  the  12th  and  14th 
centuries,  when  it  was  in  possession  of  the  C^noese,  who  carried  on 
a  considerable  commerce  with  India  through  Persia  from  this  town, 
hi  1474  it  was  taken  £rom  the  Genoese  by  the  Turks,  but  still  con- 
tinued a  considerable  place,  though  its  population  had  decreased  from 
80,000  to  20,000.  The  population  now,  exclusive  of  military,  does 
not  exceed  8000.  The  wars  which  the  Russians,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  last  century,  carried  on  in  these  parts,  ruined  Kaffik  The  space 
indoaed  by  the  walls,  which  are  strengthened  by  numerous  towers,  is 
an  oblong  square-more  than  a  mile  in  perimeter.  In  1806  Russia  tried 
to  restore  tbe  prosperity  of  Kaffa  by  declaring  it  a  free  harbour,  and 
by  establishing  a  quarantine,  an  assurance,  company,  a  botanic  garden, 
a  museum  of  antiquities  (which  are  frequently  found  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood), a  library,  &o. ;  the  effect  of  these  efforts  was  at  first  con- 
siderable. In  1817  the  exports  were  'valued  at  4,000,000  rubles,  but 
in  1830  the  exports  did  not  exoeed  1,148,288  rablos,  nor  the  imports 
890,910  rubles ;  and  now  the  exports  hardly  average  400,000  rublcB. 
Fishing  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  oyster  beds.  Caviar  is  made  here,  as  well  as  a  small 
quantity  of  tobacco.  Kaffa  exports  wool,  skins  and  hides,  fish,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  salt 

(Pallas;  Lyall,  Travds  in  Buuia;  Demosthenes,  LepHn,,  a  9; 
Strabo,  vii ;  Steph.  Byzant) 

KAFFA,  a  country  in  eastern  Africa  south  of  Abyssinia,  is  said  to 
be  of  oonaideEEtble  extent  It  contains  several  high  mountains,  which 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  wide  valleys.  Numerous  water- 
courses drain  the  country,  and  all  of  them  join  the  Goshop,  or 
Gojeb,  a  large  river  originating  in  several  Iwanches  to  the  south  and 
west  of  Kaffa.  On  the  north  of  Kaffa  is  Enarea,  and  on  tihe  west  a 
wilderness,  in  which  numerous  herds  of  large  quadrupeds  (elephants, 
giraffes,  io.,)  are  found.  The  country  is  fertile^  and  partly  well 
cidtivated.  Cotton  is  grown  to  a  great  extent  The  coffee-tree  is 
there,  as  well  as  in  the  neoghbouring  country  of  Enarea,  indigenous 
and  a  forest-tree.  It  is  not  stated  that  coffee  is  an  article  of  export^ 
but  it  is  thought  that  the  coffee  called  in  these  parts  '  Gava  ^  has 
derived  its  name  from  this  country,  as  the  Arabs  assert  that  it  has 
been  transplant^  to  Yemen  from  that  part  of  Africa. 

The  capital  ia  Soonee,  a  town  which,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
African  travellers,  has  between  6000  and  7000  inhabitants.  This  place 
and  some  others  are  visited  by  the  merchants  of  Enarea,  who  exchange 
their  goods  (rock-salt,  copper,  horses,  cattle,  and  some  India  stu&, 
brought  from  Gondar),  for  cotton,  cotton-doth,  which  is  made  in  the 
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country,  and  Blayea.  The  inhabitante,  it  is  said,  call  themaelTeB 
Christiana. 

(Krapf,  in  the  MonaUberiehte  der  Berliner  QeuUechafi  fUr  Erdhwnde,) 

KAFFBARIA,  is  the  name  given  by  Europeana  to  the  eastern 
part  of  South  Africa,  from  the  north-east  frontiers  of  the  Cape  Colony 
to  about  24*  S.  lat.  The  Kaffir  race  extend  farther  north,  probably 
as  far  as  the  Zambezi  River.  At  Sofala  Bay,  in  20*  S.  lat.  Salt  saw 
natives  whom  he  considered  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  Eaf&rs. 

The  complexion  of  the  Kaffirs  varies  from  a  yellowiah-brown  or 
copper  hue  to  that  of  deep  black.  The  nose  approaches  to  an  arched 
form ;  they  have  thick  lips  and  hair  curly,  but  less  woolly  than  the 
negroes.    The  Kaffir  females  are  among  tiie  handsomest  in  Africa. 

The  Arabian  and  other. Mussulman  traders  and  conquerors  who 
formed  establishments  on  the  Mozambique  coast,  bestowed  the 
general  appellation  of  Kafir,  or  '  Unbeliever,'  on  the  native  population. 
The  name  was  adopted  first  by  the  Portuguese,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Dutch  and  the  English. 

Kafiraiia,  properly  so  called,  extends  for  about  600  miles  along  the 
coast,  from  the  Great  Key  River  to  Dalagoa  Bay,  and  inland  as  far 
as  the  high  land  which  divides  the  waters  that  flow  Into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Orange  River  and  the  Atlantic 
It  runs  in  a  north-east  direction  at  an  average  distance  of  about  100 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  eastern  or  Kaffir  side  of  the  ridge  is  more 
abrupt  than  the  western,  which  slopes  in  a  sort  of  table-land  towards 
the  Atlantic.    Kafifraria  is  a  land  of  rugged  hills  and  deep  valleys. 

In  tiie  Amaponda  country  Kaffir  villages  are  scattered  about,  and 
numerous  herds  of  cattie  graze  in  the  plains,  while  the  lower  sides 
of  the  hills  exhibit  patches  of  cultivated  ground.  Beasts  of  prey  are 
not  numerous :  now  and  then  a  lion,  and  more  frequently  a  tiger,  or 
rather  leopard,  are  met  prowling  in  the  more  secluded  ravines.  The 
hippopotamus  is  found  in  most  of  the  rivers,  and  its  flesh  is  eaten  by 
the  natives.  The  country  abounds  in  game,  antelopes,  hares,  pheasants, 
and  partridges.  There  are  quantities  of  baboons  and  monkeys,  and 
also  serpents  and  other  reptiles. 

Four  nations,  originally  of  one  stock,  are  the  chief  occupants  of 
the  country  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Cape  Colony  to  Dalagoa  Bay — 
the  Amakosa,  the  Amatimba,  called  by  the  Dutch  Tambookies,  the 
Amaponda  or  Hambona,  whom  the  Dutch  have  named  Mambookies, 
and  the  Yatvahs  or  2iOolahs,  sometimes  called  Amozoolah. 

The  Yatvahs  or  Zoolahs  acquired  considerable  influenoe  under  their 
late  chief  Chaka.  They  were  originally  a  small  tribe  who  came  not 
many  years  since  from  the  north,  somewhere  about  the  mountains 
west  of  English  River,  which  falls  into  Dalagoa  Bay.  Their  language 
is  difierent  from  that  of  the  Amakosa  and  other  southern  Kaffirei, 
and  is  said  to  have  more  affinity  to  the  Sichuana  or  Beichouana 
language.  They  are  a  fine  athletic  race  ;  in  war  they  cany  large  oval 
shields  of  bullock's  hide,  and  an  umconto,  or  spear,  besides  a  bundle 
of  assagais.  The  country  is  represented  as  very  fine,  rich  in  pasture, 
and  abounding  with  cattle. 

The  tribes  who  live  in  the  low  lands  round  Dalagoa  Bay  are  said  to 
be  industrious,  well-behaved,  and  favourably  disposed  to  trade  witii 
strangers.  Captain  Owen  mentions  tiie  amval  at  Dalagoa  Bay  of  a 
caravan  from  the  interior,  consisting  of  1000  natives,  with  from  300 
to  400  elephants'  tusks,  and  a  great  quantity  of  cattie.  He  repre- 
sents the  people  as  honest  in  their  manner  of  dealing ;  their  prudence 
will  not  lulow  them  to  give  their  merchandise  for  the  momentary 
gratification  of  rum  or  tobacco ;  but  i^ey  have  a  great  desire  for  cloth. 
Of  the  countries  to  the  north  of  Dalagoa  Bay  we  know  vary  littieu 

Mr.  Duncan  in  1844,  and  Lieutenant  Ruxton  in  1845,  travelled  into 
the  interior  of  those  regions.  The  government  of  the  Kaffirs  is  a 
sort  of  clanship  system.  The  population  of  each  Kafl^  tribe  is 
divided  into  ktsAls,  or  hamlets,  containing  from  ten  to  twenty  families, 
each  family  occupying  a  separate  hut  There  is  a  petty  chief  in  each 
kraal,  who  exercises  a  kind  of  patriarchal  authority  over  the  people. 
A  higher  chief  rules  over  a  whole  district,  containing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  kraals.  These  higher  chiefs  are  hereditary  and  independent  of 
each  other,  although  they  acknowledge  to  a  certain  extent  the 
authority  of  the  Umkumkani,  or  great  chief  of  the  whole  tribe,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  the  original  possessor  of  allthe  land  and  cattle  within 
its  territoiy.  No  individual  is  allowed  to  kill  any  of  his  cattie  with- 
out permission  of  the  chief,  who  claims  part  of  the  carcass  as  his 
right :  likewise  the  first-fruits  of  the  season  are  not  allowed  to  be 
gathered  without  permission  of  the  great  chief  of  the  tribe.  All  the 
land  is  held  in  common,  except  a  small  patch  to  each  family.  The 
Kaffirs  have  no  written  laws,  but  certain  long-established  principles 
and  usages,  any  infraction  of  which  by  a  chief  would  be  opposed  by 
his  subjects  at  large.  The  Kaffirs  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  being,  for  whom  they  have  several  names  in  the  language, 
but  they  have  no  form  of  worship,  and  their  notions  of  a  future  life 
are  very  vague  and  unsettled.  They  have  no  idols,  but  have  an 
abundance  of  superstitious  usages. 

The  huts  of  the  Kaffirs  are  hemispherical,  and  mostiy  from  18  to 
20  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  6  to  7  feet  high.  They  are  made  of 
flexible  boughs  covered  with  thatch,  and  plastered  with  day  or  cow- 
ciong.  A  few  mats,  ooarse  earthenware  pots  of  native  manu&cture, 
a  rush  basket  so  closely  woven  as  to  contain  liquids,  a  calabash,  and 
a  bundle  of  assagaif-^theie  constitute  all  the  fomiture  of  a  common 
Kaffir  hut 


The  wars  which  have  disturbed  the  south  Afirican  territories  of  late 
years,  and  the  effect  of  these  wars  on  the  relations  of  the  Kaffir  tribes 
with  the  British  government,  are  noticed  under  British  Kaptbaku. 

KAFFRARIA,  BRITISH.    [British  Katfraria.] 

KAFFRISTAN.    rCAPFRiSTAH.] 

KAHIRA,  or  CAIRO  {El  Ckdhireh  Mutr),  the  capital  of  modem 
Egypt,  is  situated  in  30*  2'  N.  lat,  31*  15'  E.  long.,  in  a  pUin  midway 
between  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  and  the  ridge  of  Mokattam,  near 
the  apex  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and  has  about  250,000  ii^bit- 
ants,  including  the  suburbs.  The  tract  of  land  between  the  town 
and  the  river,  which  is  above  a  mile  in  width,  in  the  direction  of 
Boolak,  the  northern  harbour  of  Cairo,  becomes  narrower  farther 
south,  so  as  to  be  less  than  half  a  mile  wide,  in  the  direction  of  lloir 
el-Ateeckah,  or  Old  £!airo,  the  southern  harbour  or  landing  place. 
Cairo  occupies  about  three  square  miles ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
the  gates  of  which  are  shut  at  nighty  and  is  commanded  by  a  large 
citadel  situated  at  an  angle  of  the  town,  on  one  of  the  lower  eleva- 
tions of  the  contiguous  ridge,  in  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Pasha. 
The  streets  of  Cairo  are  unpaved,  irregular,  and  narrow ;  they  an 
more  like  lanes  than  streets.  The  great  thoroughfare  streets  haye 
generally  a  row  of  shops  on  each  side.  Above  the  shops  are  apart> 
ments  which  do  not  communicate  with  them,  and  which  are  inhabited 
by  private  families.  Most  of  the  by-streets  have  a  wooden  gate  at 
each  end,  closed  at  night,  and  guarded  by  a  porter  within,  who  opens 
it  to  persons  who  require  admittance.  There  are  also  many  oouits 
with  several  narrow  lanes  branching  out  of  them,  but  no  thorough- 
fare, and  only  one  common  entrance,  with  a  gate,  which  is  also  cloasd 
at  night  The  external  walls  of  the  better  sort  of  houses  are  cased 
to  tihe  height  of  the  first  floor  with  the  soft  calcareous  stone  of  the 
neighbouring  mountain.  The  superstructure,  the  front  of  which 
generally  projects  about  two  feet,  is  of  burnt  brick  of  a  dull  red 
colour,  but  often  plastered.  The  roof  is  flat,  and  covered  with  a  coat 
of  plaster.  The  ground-floor  apartments  next  the  street  have  small 
wooden  grated  windows ;  but  the  windows  of  the  upper  apartment! 
are  mostiy  formed  of  turned  wood  lattice-work,  which  is  so  close  that 
it  shuts  out  much  of  the  light  and  sun,  but  admits  the  air.  In  the 
better  houses  the  windows  are  furnished  with  frames  of  glass  in  the 
inside,  which  are  closed  in  the  winter,  for  a  penetrating  cold  is  felt 
in  Egypt  when  the  thermometer  is  below  60".  The  houses  in  general 
are  two  or  three  stories  high,  and  most  of  them  inclose  an  open 
unpaved  courts  into  which  the  principal  apartments  look.  In  the 
court  is  a  weU  of  slightly  bradush  water,  which  filters  through  the 
soil  from  the  Nile ;  and  on  its  most  shaded  aide  are  commonly  two 
watex^jars,  which  are  daily  replemshed  with  water  of  the  Kile^ 
brought  from  the  river  in  skins. 

There  are  in  the  town  three  or  four  squares  or  open  places  of  con- 
siderable extent,  two  of  which  are  ovei^owed  during  the  high  floods 
of  the  Nile.  Some  of  the  squares  are  surrounded  with  good  private 
houses.  Among  the  mosques,  which  number  between  300  and  400, 
four  are  distinguished  for  their  size  and  architecture — that  of  Tooloon, 
which  dates  from  the  9th  century ;  that  of  El  Hakim ;  that  of  El  Ashar, 
which  has  a  splendid  dome,  and  a  college  attached  to  it ;  and  lastly, 
the  mosque  of  Hhasaneyn,  with  its  high  dome,  its  two  lofty  minareta, 
and  its  marble  and  other  ornaments.  These  buildings  are  considered 
master-pieces  of  Arabian  architectura  Among  the  other  remaricable 
buildings  are  the  pubUc  baths^  of  which  there  are  between  60  and  70 
in  the  town,  several  of  them  very  spacious^  handsomely  ornamented 
and  painted  externally  and  internally,  the  various  apartments  being 
paved  with  marble.  The  oofiee-houses,  which  are  very  numeroua, 
are  extremely  plain  and  unadorned.  There  are  in  Cairo  numerous 
buildings  called  wekalehs,  for  the  accommodation  of  merchants  and 
their  goods.  These  buildings  are  square  or  oblong,  having  an  open 
court  in  the  middle,  with  vaulted  warehouses  for  merchandise  on  the 
ground  floor  opening  into  the  courts  and  lodgings  above  them.  The 
shops  in  the  streets  are  small  square  recesses  or  cells,  about  6  or  7  feet 
high  and  between  4  and  6  feet  wide,  in  which  there  is  just  room 
enough  for  the  seller  and  one  or  two  customers.  The  public  gardens 
consist  of  groves  of  orange-  and  lemon-trees  and  vines ;  and  the 
cemeteries,  both  within  and  without  the  town,  are  also  frequented  as 
promenades. 

Of  the  population  of  Cairo  about  135,000  are  native  Mussulmans, 
60,000  Copts,  between  8000  and  4000  Jews,  and  the  rest  strangen 
from  various  countries.  The  police  maintained  in  the  metropolis  is 
tolerably  strict :  punishments  are  arbitrary  but  lenient ;  oonvicted 
male&ctors  are  mostiy  employed  in  the  pubUo  works. 

In  the  neiehbourhood  of  Cairo  are,  Boolak,  with  the  ousiom-house, 
the  bazaar,  Uie  printing-press,  a  school  or  college,  some  silk  manu- 
fiMtories,  and  about  18,000  inhabitants;  Musr-el-Ateeckah,  where  the 
town  of  Foetat,  or  Old  Cairo,  once  stood,  and  where  the  vast 
granaries,  consisting  of  seven  square  towers,  and  called  '  the  granaries 
of  Joseph,'  f^^  i^ow  seen ;  Schoobra,  with  a  country-house  and  fine 
gardens  of  the  Pasha;  Aboo  Zabel,  where  is  a  school  of  medicine, 
anatomy,  and  surgery,  and  a  large  military  hospital,  all  created  by 
the  Paslia  Mehemet  Ali ;  and  between  Boolak  and  Old  Cairo  are  tho 
palace  and  gardens  of  the  late  Ibrahim  Pasha.  Nearly  opposite 
Cairo,  on  the  <eft  bank  of  the  Nile,  are  the  great  pyramids  of  Jixeh ; 
and  in  the  island  of  Roda  is  the  celebrated  Nilometer,  a  graduatea 
column,  for  marking  the  height  of  the  inundations  of  the  river. 
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Cairo  still  maintains  the  reputation  of  being  the  beet  school  of 
Arabio  literature ;  and  for  Mohammedan  theology  and  jurisprudenoe 
the  fame  of  its  professors  remains  unrivalled.  Schools  for  children 
are  vezy  numerous :  almost  every  mosque  has  a  koottab,  or  day-school, 
attached  to  it,  in  which  children  are  instructed  in  reading  the  'Koran,' 
and,  if  required,  in  writing  and  arithmetia  The  schoolmasters  are 
mostly  persons  of  very  little  learning.  Those  youths  who  propose  to 
devote  themselves  to  religious  employment  or  the  learned  professions 
pursue  their  studies  in  a  great  college  attached  to  the  mosque  of  El 
Axhar,  which  has  a  considerable  library.  The  instruction  is  given 
gratuitously.  The  number  of  students  is  about  1500,  from  almost  all 
parts  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  Mehemet  All  having  seized  the 
lands  of  the  mosques,  the  Azhar  has  scarcely  any  revenue ;  the  pro- 
fessors therefore  are  obliged  to  subsist  by  teaching  in  private  houses, 
by  copying  books,  and  ou  the  presents  which  they  receive  from  the 
wealthy.  Besides  this  college  or  university,  there  are,  an  elementary 
school  of  arts  and  sciences  at  Casr-el-Ain,  a  school  of  administration 
to  uistruct  those  who  are  designed  for  civil  offices,  and  a  school  of 
artillery  and  engineering.  In  the  city  there  are  also  four  primary 
schools,  a  magnetic  observatory,  a  theatre,  several  hospitals,  and  a 
lunatic  asylum. 

Cairo  was  fouuded  in  the  reign  of  Moez  Ledinillah,  fourth  Mahadi, 
and  first  Fatimite  Ehalif  of  Egypt,  about  a.d.  970.  It  was  called 
Maar-el-Kahirah,  and  became  immediately  the  capital  of  Egypt  and 
the  residence  of  the  khalifa.  After  the  destruction  of  Fostat  by  the 
Cnuaders  the  city  increased  rapidly  in  size  and  population.  Ic  was 
taken  by  Schirkouh,  general  of  the  Sultan  of  Damascus,  in  1169,  and 
soon  after  Salad  in,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  command  in  Egypt, 
surrounded  Cairo  with  walls  and  built  the  citadel.  Under  Saladin 
and  his  successors  Cairo  became  one  of  the  finest  and  most  commercial 
cities  in  the  world,  a  sort  of  central  mart  for  the  products  of  the 
east  and  west.  Its  capture  by  the  Turks  in  1507,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  way  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  put  an  end  to  its 
prosperity.  Under  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  successors  the  city  has 
recovered  considerably  In  population  and  appearance;  but  its  trade  is 
comparatively  insignificant,  Alexandria  being  now  the  commercial  capital 
of  Egypt.  Murzuk,  Sennaar,  and  Darfur  send  a  few  kafilahs  yearly  to 
Cairo,  exchanging  slaves  and  raw  produce  for  manufactured  goods. 

(Lane,  AcayuiU  of  tfie  Manners  and  Cvutoms  of  the  Modem  Egyptians; 
Wilkinson ;  Minutoli;  Planat,  Hiatoire  de  la  H6g6n£ration  de  VEgypie; 
VArt  de  Verifier  let  Dates,)     [See  Sdpplement.J 

KAISARIYEH,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor,  is  situated  in  a  plain  to  the 
north  of  the  Erjiah-Dagh  (the  ancient  Argssus)  in  about  38°  41' 
X.  lai,  35**  25'  E.  long.,  and  has  a  population  variously  estimated  at 
25,000,  40,000,  and  50,000,  consisting  of  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Arme- 
nians. The  plain  is  laid  out  in  corn-fields,  and  screened  on  the  east 
and  west  by  low  hills  covered  with  gardens  and  vinejrarde,  and  the 
whole  neighbourhood  abounds  with  volcanic  deposits.  The  town  is 
Borrounded  by  an  old  walled  moat,  and  further  defended  by  an  old 
citadel  partly  in  ruins.  The  houses,  which  are  from  8000  to  10,000  in 
number,  are  built  of  stone  and  lime,  but  many  of  them  have  a  cracked 
and  dilapidated  appearance  caused  by  the  frequent  earthquakes.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  the  squares  and  market-places  also 
abound  with  filth ;  and  the  naturally  healthy  climate  is  poisoned  by 
the  absence  of  all  sanitary  arrangements.  The  bazaars  are  extensive 
and  well  supplied  with  European  manufactured  goods,  woollens, 
silks,  hardware,  irop,  &o.  The  Armenian  merchants  display  their 
wares  in  a  large  place  called  the  Vizir  Khan ;  these  consist  of  hard- 
ware, snufif-boxes,  glass  beads.  Bed  Sea  shells  for  ornamentation, 
paper,  cards,  padlocks,  &c  Of  native  articles  exposed  for  sale  the 
chief  are  yellow  berries,  which  are  grown  in  the  plains  of  Cffisarea, 
wool,  gall-nuts,  goats'-hair,  tragacanth,  cotton,  skins,  furs,  sultana 
raisins  and  other  fruits,  madder  and  other  dyestuffs.  Among  the 
principal  structures  in  the  town  are  the  mosques,  the  convent  of  Siddi- 
fiattal,  and  some  mausoleums.  The  Armenians  have  a  bishop  and 
two  churches  in  Kaisariyeh;  the  Greeks  also  have  a  church.  The 
manufactured  products  of  the  town  are  chiefly  yellow  marocoo  leather, 
cotton-stufib,  and  cotton-yam. 

Kaisariyeh  in  site  and  sound  is  identical  with  the  ancient  Caaareia, 
tiie  capital  of  Cappadocia,  which  was  originally  called  Mazaca,  The 
plain  in  which  it  stands  is  watered  by  the  Melas,  now  called  the 
Kara-su,  which  was  dammed  up  by  king  Ariarathes  to  form  a  lake 
a  little  above  its  entrance  into  the  Halys  (not  Euphrates  as 
erroneously  stated  by  Strabo).  Mazaca  was  called  also  EvMbeia,  and 
numerous  coins  with  this  epigraph  have  been  found  on  the  site.  It 
was  taken  by  Tigranes  and  its  inhabitants  carried  off  to  his  new 
capital  Tigrauocerta.  When  Cappadocia  was  made  a  Roman  province 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberias,  Mazaca  was  named  Csesareia. 
It  became  a  place  of  great  importance  in  the  later  times  of  the  empire. 
When  taken  by  Sapor  in  the  reign  of  Valerian  (about  a.d.  259)  it 
had  a  population  of  400,000.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian  the  walls 
were  repaired.  There  are  many  ruins  and  heaps  of  rubbish  of  ancient 
structures  about  the  town. 

Cassareia  gave  title  to  a  Christian  bishop  from  an  early  period  of 
the  Church  ;  it  is  the  birthplace  of  St.  Basil  the  Great,  who  became 
bishop  of  Caesareia  a.d.  370. 

(Strabo;  Suidas;  Eutropius;  "Eaaniion,  Researches  in  Asia  Minor ; 
Victinnary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Oeography.) 
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KALENBERG.    [Hakoyxr.] 

ElALGUJEW,  a  considerable  island  in  the  oircle  of  Mezen,  in  tha 
Russian  government  of  Archangel,  lies  between  dS""  and  69*"  40^  N.  lat, 
47"  30'  and  48°  10'  E.  long.,  and  is  about  Q6  miles  in  breadth.  The  surface 
is  undulating;  it  has  some  low  mountains,  which  rise  in  the  centre,  two 
small  rivers,  and  several  brooks  of  fresh  water.  The  surface  is  covered 
with  mosses ;  there  are  also  extensive  morasses.  The  ground  bears 
nothing  but  berries,  some  antiscorbutic  plants,  and  stunted  bushes. 
The  surrounding  sea  is  shallow,  but  swarms  with  fish;  the  ooast 
abounds  in  seals,  walrusses,  and  other  such  animals.  The  cliffs  are 
covered  with  an  incredible  number  of  sea-birds ;  the  interior  is  full  of 
polar  bears,  foxes,  &a  It  is  only  frequented  by  fishermen  and  seal-, 
hunters  from  Mezen  and  Archangel.  The  little  island  of  PlokU-Kookti 
and  some  others  are  near  to  Kalgujew, 

KALMAR.    [Calmar.] 

KALMUCKa    [Russia.] 

KALU'GA,  a  government  of  European  Russia^  lying  between 
53**  24'  and  55'  21'  N.  lat.,  33-  20'  and  37"  E.  long.,  is  bounded  W.  and 
N.W.  by  Smolensk,  N.E.  by  Moskwa,  E.  by  Tula,  and  a  by  Orel.  The.area 
measures  12,134  square  miles.  The  population  in  1846  was  1,006,400. 
The  surface  is  level,  but  here  and  there  broken  by  a  low  hill  or  the 
wooded  banks  of  the  numerous  rivers  that  flow  through  it  Forests 
cover  about  half  the  area,  the  arable  lands  about  one-third.  The  soil 
for  the  most  part  is  sandy  clay.  The  Oka  and  its  numerous  feeders 
are  the  principal  rivers.  There  are  lakes  and  marshes  in  the  centre 
and  west  of  the  government.  The  rivers,  several  of  which  are  navigable 
for  baiges,  or  available  for  floating  timber,  are  frozen  from  November 
to  March.  The  soil  of  Kaluga  being  generally  poor  requires  abundance 
of  manure:  the  chief  products  are  rye,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  hemp» 
and  flax.  Barely  enough  for  the  consumption  is  produced.  Horsee 
and  homed  catUe  are  scarce.  Horticulture  is  carefully  attended  to. 
The  mineral  products  are  bog-iron,  millstones,  lime,  gypsum,  and 
turf.  There  are  several  great  iron-foiges.  The  manuifactures  of 
distilled  spirits,  coarse  woollens,  linen,  sail-cloth,  calico,  silk,  velvet, 
ribanda,  leather,  paper,  and  glass  are  important.  Kaluga^  the  capital  of 
the  government,  is  situated  in  54 **  30'  N.  lat.,  36^  5'  £.  long.,  on 
the  Oka,  and  has  32,345  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  rampart 
converted  into  a  public  walk.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  for  the 
most  part  consist  of  wooden  houses.  The  best  buildings  are  the 
bishop's  palace,  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and  the  principal 
church.  Hemp-seed,  hemp,  flax,  linseed,  honey,  and  was  are  largely 
exported. 

KAMENITZ.    [Croatia.] 

KAMPEN.      rOVBRTSSBL.] 

KAMTCHATKA,  a  peninsula  projecting  from  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Asia  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  a  direction  nearly  due  south, 
lies  between  6V  and  63°  N.  lat,  155**  and  165''  E.  long.  Its  length 
is  above  800  miles,  and  its  width  varies  between  30  and  120  mUea. 
Its  area  is  stated  to  be  about  80,000  square  miles. 

Its  southern  extremity.  Cape  Lopatka,  is  a  low  and  narrow  tongue  of 
land  (51°  N.  lat),  which  widens  as  it  proceeds  northward,  andgradiially 
rises  into  mountains.  The  country  south  of  53°  5'  N.  lat  is  covered 
with  hills  and  mountains,  which  are  rocky  and  barren,  and  only  in 
some  inconsiderable  valleys  clothed  with  creeping  cedar,  willow,  and 
stunted  birch.  At  about  53°  5'  N.  lat  is  a  mountain-knot,  whence 
issue  two  ranges,  one  running  due  north,  and  the  other  north-east 
These  ranges  inclose  the  vale  of  the  river  Kamtohatka.  The  western 
range,  which  first  runs  nearly  due  north,  declines  afterwards  to 
noiih-north-east,  and  in  that  direction  traverses  the  whole  length  of 
the  peninsula,  joining  north  of  it  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Aldan 
Mountains.  It  does  not  appear  to  contain  high  summits,  and  its  mean 
elevation  probably  does  not  rise  above  the  line  of  trees,  which  in  this 
country  is  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  But  the  range  running  east 
of  the  river  Kamtohatka  is  distinguished  by  several  high  summits, 
which  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  most  of  them  still  are  active.  The 
highest,  from  south  to  north,  are  the  Awatohanskaja,  which  rises  to 
about  9500  feet;  the  Tolbatchinskaja,  which  attains  8346  feet;  the 
Kliootchewskaja,  the  highest  of  all,  rising  to  15,825  feet;  and  the 
Shiwelutchkaja,  whose  highest  summit  is  10,691  feet  above  the  sea- 
leveL  These  volcanoes  constitute  the  northern  extremity  of  that 
extensive  series  which  incloses  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  and,  traversmg 
the  islands  of  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  probably  has  a  connection 
with  another  series  of  volcanoes  which  traverses  the  Sunda  and 
Molucca  islands  from  east  to  west 

The  mountains  approach  close  to  the  eastern  coast,  which  is  com- 
posed of  high  rocks,  rugged  cliffs,  and  bold  promontories,  forming 
numerous  inlets,  the  entraoees  to  which  are  blocked  up  by  reefs  of 
rocks.  The  mountains  are  mostly  covered  with  trees,  which  grow  to 
a  considerable  height  towards  the  south,  but  diminish  in  size  to  the 
northward.  Numerous  rocks  are  scattered  in  the  sea  at  a  distance  of 
from  one  to  three  miles  from  the  shores ;  some  of  them  are  only 
discernible  by  the  breakers,  while  others  tower  up  to  a  considerable 
height  The  depth  of  the  sea  varies  considerably  and  suddenly  from 
30  to  90  fathoms  and  more.  Earthquakes  are  frequent,  and  some- 
times very  violent 

The  western  districts  along  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  or  Tarakai,  north 
of  the  mountain-knot,  are  uniformly  low  and  sandy  to  a  distance  of 
about  25  or  30  miles  inland.    They  produce  only  willow,  alder,  aud 
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mountain-ash,,  with  some  scattered  patches  €»f  Bttinted  bipob,  and 
towards  the  nopKh  they  are  almost  entipelj  overgrown  with  rein-deer 
mofls.  The  sea  is  ehallow  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  80«.nding8 
-very  regular.  The  small  rivers  whieh  traverae  this  region  have  at 
their  mouth  not  more  than  six  feet  at  low  water,  with  a  considerable 
surf  breaking  on  the  sandy  beach. 

The  best  part  of  the  peninBula  is  the  vale  of  the  Eamtchatka  River, 
which  towards  its  southern  extremity  ie  40  miles  across,  but  grows 
narrower  to  the  northward.  Its  length  is  180  miles.  Its  soil  is  deep 
and  rich,  composed  of  a  black  earth  of  considerable  fertility. 
•  Among  the  rirers  only  the  Kamtchatka  requires  notice.  It  rises 
on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  mountain-knot,  runs  in  general  in  a 
northern  direction  through  the  vale,  but  at  Nishnei  Kamtchatka, 
where  it  approaches  its  northern  extremity,  it  turns  east,  and  emptier 
itself  into  a  large  but  shallow  bay,  which  ia  only  8  feet  deep  at  nigh 
water,  and  in  which  the  breakers  are  very  violent  when  an  easterly 
wind  blows.  It  ftowB  about  300  miles,  and  is  the  only  navigable  river 
in  the  peninsula. 

The  climate  of  Kamtchatka,  when  compared  with  that  of  Europe 
under  the  same  latitude,  is  very  severe  ^  but  it  is  much  milder  than 
the  eastern  districts  of  Siberia.  The  ttost  sets  in  about  the  10th  of 
Oetober ;  but  up  to  the  middle  of  December  the  thermometer  com- 
monly varies  between  23*  and  27*  Fahr.  During  the  following  months 
it  averages  between  14**  and  20*".  In  very  severe  frosts  it  descends  to 
-10*  and  -15*,  and  sometimes  though  rarely,  to  -25*.  On  the  sea- 
ooast  vegetation  does  not  begin  before  the  end  of  April,  but  iu  the 
vnle  of  the  Kamtchatka,  which  is  sheltered  on  all  sides  by  mountains, 
it  begins  at  the  end  of  March.  Rain  is  firequent  in  summer,  and  in 
winter  a  great  deal  of  snow  falls. 

Agriculture  was  introduced  by  the  Russians  about  100  years  ago. 
In  sone  plaecift  on  the  western  coast,  but  mors  extensively  in  the  vale 
of  the  Khazttbcfaatka  Riter,  zye,  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  white 
oabbages,  tiwuips,  radishes,  and  eucumbera  are  grown,  but  these 
artidet  ttre  only  cultivated  by  the  Russian  settlers.  The  number  of 
h,orete  and  cattle  is  on  the  increase.  The  natives  formerly  lived 
ohiefty  on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  by  hunting  bears,  wild  sheep  or 
argalia,  wild  rein-deer,  ermines ;  black,  red,  and  stone  foxes  ; 
wolvee,  sables,  seals,  and  otters;  but  since  the  number  of  these 
animals  hae  considerably  decreased  their  time  and  industry  are 
employed  in  fishing.  In  no  part  of  the  globe  is  iish  more  abundant. 
The  nativea  scarcely  know  any  other  kind  of  food,  and  the  bears  and 
dogs,  wolves  and  foxes,  sea-otters  and  seals,  water-fowl  and  birds  of 
prey  of  various  sorts,  all  feed  upon  fish.  The  most  numerous  kinds 
are  herrings,  salmon,  and  cod.  Wild-fowl,  both  land  and  aquatic,  are 
very  numerous.  Soine  of  them  are  eaten ;  but  their  eggs,  of  which 
whole  boats-full  are  easily  oolleeted,  are  of  more  importance  to  the 
inhabitants.  Poultry  is  very  scarce  on  account  of  the  dogs,  who 
devoiu:  the  towle  wherever  they  find  them.    Whales  are  numerous. 

The  forests  contaiB  chiefly  birch,  larch,  fir,  and  cedar-pine  {Pinua 
emnbra).  The  mineial  weahh  is  little  known :  in  some  places  there 
ia  iron-ore,  and  snlpliur  la  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  volcanoes. 

Two  native  tribes  inhabit  the  peninsula,  the  Kamtchatdales  and  the 
Koriake^  the  former  occupyhig  the  peninsula  as  far  as  58*  K.  lat. 
The  Korkkes  wander  through  the  country  north  of  the  Kamtchatdales. 
The  Kamtchatdales  are  short,  but  stout,  and  broad  in  the  shoulders : 
their  bead  is  lai^ge,  their  face  flat  and  broad,  tiieir  cheek-bones  are 
pressinent,  their  Hps  thin,  and  their  nose  flattened ;  their  hair  is 
black,  hard,  and  lank ;  their  eyes  sunk  in  tho  head,  and  their  legs 
thin.  The  Koriakes  are  principally  distinguish«xl  from  them  by  the 
smallness  of  their  head.  Both  nations  differ  in  language  and  in  mode 
of  life.  The  Kamtchatdales  are  hunters  and  fishermen,  have  fixed 
habitations,  and  use  dogs  to  draw  their  sledges  in  vrinter.  The 
Koriakes  are  a  wandering  tribe,  subsisting  on  the  produce  of  their 
numerous  herds  of  rein-deer,  of  which  the  richer  among  them 
frequently  possess  several  thousands,  and  their  sledges  are  drawn  by 
these  animals.  The  whole  population  of  the  peninsula  is  stated  not 
to  exceed  5000  souls,  but  it  seems  that  the  wandering  Koriakes  are 
not  included  in  this  estimate.  The  number  of  Russian  settlers  and 
their  descendants  is  said  to  amount  to  1400,  a  few  Cossacks  included. 
The  remainder  are  Kamtchatdales. 

The  principal  place  is  now  Ptftropaulovski,  built  on  an  extensive 
bay  [AwATSKA  Bat],  with  about  600  inhabitants.  Nishnei  Kamt- 
chatka, on  the  river  Kamtchatka,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  hardly  contains  more  than  100  inhabitants.  Bolcheresk 
has  a  small  harbour  on  the  western  coast  and  about  200  inhabitants. 

The  commerce  of  Kamtchatka  is  inconsiderable.  It  exports  only 
the  furs  of  several  animals  which  are  taken  by  the  natives,  and 
imports  flour,  sugar,  colonial  goods,  whisky,  &c.,  chiefly  from 
Okhotsk,  and  partly  from  Java. 

Kamtchatka  is  a  Russian  province  annexed  to  the  government  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  or  that  of  Irkutsk. 

(Cook,  Beechy,  Suer,  Krusenstern,  and  Langsdorff,  Voyages*) 

KANAOA.    [Aleutian  Islands.] 

KANDAHAR,  or  CANDAHAR,  a  fortified  city  of  Central  Afghan- 
istan, and  formerly  the  capital  of  the  whole  of  that  country,  is 
sitnsted  in  a  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Arkand-ab,  the  Tumuk,  and 
the  Arghasan,  tributaries  of  the  Helmund,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
8500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  82*  37'  N.  kt,  66**  20'  E.  long.. 


200  miles  Si.W.  fh>m  Cabul,  265  miles  S.V.  fh>m  Herat ;  and  has  about 
60jOOO  inhabitants,  chiefly  Afj^hans,  Persians,  and  Hindoos.  The 
ancient  Arachotug  stood  somewhere  in  the  same  plain  as  Kandahar, 
which  is  also  said  to  occupy  a  veiy  ancient  site.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  present  city  was  built  by  Ahmed  Shah,  the  founder  of  the 
Durance  dynasty  of  Afghanistan,  in  175i.  That  ruler  made  it  the 
capital  of  his  dominions ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Timur  Shah  in 
1774  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  CabuL  The  city  is  still 
the  capital  of  a  small  state,  whic'a  is  subject  to  the  brothers  of  Dost- 
Mohammed,  ruler  of  CabuL  [Afghanistan.]  The  form  of  the  city 
is  oblong,  and  its  plan  perfectly  regular ;  four  streets  meet  in  the 
centre,  in  a  circular  place  60  yards  in  diameter,  surmounted  by  a 
donte.  This  is  called  the  Chaursoo  (Sharshee),  and  is  a  public  market- 
place surrounded  by  shops  ;  the  four  principal  streets  are  50  yards  in 
width,  are  lined  vrith  shops,  and  extend  to  the  gates  of  the  city.  The 
smaller  streets  are  narrow,  but  straight,  and  all  cross  at  right  angles. 
The  town  is  well  watered  by  canals  from  the  Ux^hund,  or  Arkand,  a 
tributary  of  the  Helmund,  and  a  small  stream  runsthrough  almost  every 
street ;  but  nevertheless  the  streets  are  not  clean.  The  houses  are  mostly 
built  of  wood,  with  flat  or  domed  roofs.  The  mosques  are  numerous, 
but  meanly  built  The  tomb  of  Ahmed  Shah,  covered  by  a  gilt 
cupola,  stands  near  the  palace,  and  is  held  as  a  sacred  asylum.  The 
city  is  inclosed  with  bastioned  mud-walls  and  a  ditch,  and  is  further 
defended  on  the  north  side  by  a  citadel.  Kandahar  is  a  place  of 
considerable  manufkoturing  industry,  and  its  transit  trade  is  consider- 
able. [Afghanistan,  vol  i.  coL  94.']  The  plain  round  it  is  irrigated 
by  canalB  from  the  rivers,  and  produces  excellent  fruits,  c6m,  toWco, 
madder,  &c  The  occupation  of  Kandahar  by  a  British  force  under 
General  Nott  from  1839  to  1842  is  related  under  Afghanistan. 

KANDY.    [Ceylon.] 

KANESVILLE.    [Iowa.] 

KANNSTADT.    [Cannstadt.] 

KANSAS,  or  KANZAS,  a  territory  of  the  United  States  of  Korth 
America,  established  by  Act  of  Congress  1854,  occupies  the  country 
lying  along  the  river  Kansas,  north  of  the  Indian  territory,  and  extend- 
ing northward  to  the  Nebraska  River.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the 
Missouri  River,  which  divides  it  fh>m  the  states  of  Iowa  and  Missouri; 
S.  by  the  Indian  territory ;  W.  by  offsets  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ; 
and  N.  by  the  territory  of  Nebraska.  Of  its  limits  we  have  no  very 
definite  statement ;  and  no  census  has  been  taken  of  its  population. 
The  settled  population  is  however  at  present  extremely  smaU. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  territory  consists  of  an  unreclaimed 
wilderness,  over  which  roam  tribes  of  native  Indians  in  search  of 
game.  The  eastern  and  southern  portions  are  broad  open  prairies^ 
well  watered  and  very  fertile,  but  thinly  timbered.  The  centre  of  the 
territory  forms  a  portion  of  the  Great  American  Desert,  which  is  said 
to  be  for  the  most  part  wholly  irreclaimable,  and  to  present  scarcely 
an  oasis.  On  the  west  are  outlying  members  of  the  Rocky  Mounttdm 
The  chief  river  of  the  territory  is  the  Kansas,  the  head  streams  of 
which  rise  near  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  between 
the  sources  of  the  Arkansas  and  Nebraska.  Its  two  principal  branches, 
the  Republioan  and  Smoky  Hill  forks,  run  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  course  at  a  distance  of  120  miles  apart.  Republican  Fork 
issues  from  a  rather  large  lake,  in  89'  52'  N.  lat,  103*  30*  W.  long.; 
Smoky  Hill  Fork  rises  in  the  mountain  region  east  of  South  Peak; 
their  junction  is  near  89*  N.  lat.,  96*  30'  W.  long.  The  united  stream 
is  known  as  the  Kansas :  its  general  course  is  ea;it-by-north  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Missouri,  in  39*  N.  lat.,  94*  82'  W.  long.  It  has  a 
full  body  of  water,  is  340  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  said  to  be 
navigable  for  steam-boats  for  150  miles,  and  for  keel-boats,  with  its 
forks,  for  some  hundred  miles  higher.  Republican  Fork,  the  lai^r 
of  the  two  main  branches  of  the  Kansas,  receives  on  its  right  side 
two  considerable  affluents,  Solomon's  Fork  and  the  Grand  Saline. 
Numerous  smaller  tributaries  swell  the  main  stream  and  its  affluents. 
The  chief  of  the  secondary  streams  belonging  to  this  territory  which 
fall  into  the  Missouri  are  the  Nemawhaw  and  the  Independence.  The 
Missouri  itself  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Kansas,  and  affords  an 
invaluable  outlet  for  its  products.  The  Nebraska  River,  on  ^e 
northern  side  of  the  territory,  is  a  very  wide  but  shallow  river,  with 
a  rapid  current  and  a  bed  full  of  shifting  sand-banks :  it  is  navigable 
by  steam-boats  for  about  50  miles.  The  great  emigrant  and  Frdmont 
routes  to  Oregon,  Utah,  and  California  lie  across  the  territoiT"  of  Kansas, 
and  follow  the  line  of  one  or  other  of  these  rivers. 

As  far  as  the  country  hns  yet  been  examined  geologically,  its  southern 
and  eastern  pafts  appear  to  belong  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  system ; 
the  rocks  consisting  largely  of  mountain  limestone  and  sandsttone. 
In  the  south-eastern  comer  is  perhaps  some  portion  of  the  basin  of 
Upper  Carboniferous  Rocks,  or  CoaJ-Bed,  of  the  Indian  territory. 
The  western  and  northern  parts  of  Kansas  seem  to  consist  chiefly  of 
strata  of  the  Cretaceous  group,  but  we  have  no  detailed  account  of 
the  rocks.  The  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  central  wastes,  is 
considered  to  possess  a  fertile  soil  and  a  salubrious  climate,  while 
almost  every  part  is  well  watered.  The  prairies  are  of  the  best  kind, 
but  are  deficient  in  timber.  The  river  bottoms  have  a  rich  alluvial 
soil.  The  few  settlers  who  have  established  thenaeelves  within  the 
territory  are  said  to  report  very  highly  of  its  capabilities,  but  as  yet 
even  the  surface  of  the  country  is  very  little  known.  The  only  settle- 
^  meut  beyond  the  recently-founded  *  city*  of  Worcester  and  u  few 
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scattered  farm-hoaseB  is  the  military  station  of  Fort  LeaTonworth  on 
the  Missouri. 

The  vast  tract  known  as  Nebraska,  including  an  area  of  upwards  of 
13t>,000  square  miles,  of  which  Kansas  forms  the  southern  part,  was 
a  portion  of  the  country  purchased  by  the  United  States  from  the 
Freuch  in  1803.  It  has  been  left  till  the  last  few  years  to  the  undis- 
turbed occupation  of  the  native  Indians,  but  the  constant  stream  of 
western  migration,  which  caused  the  growth  of  one  and  another  teiritory 
aad  state  on  its  eastern  and  southern  borders,  and  still  more  perhaps 
the  flood  of  emigration  which  poured  across  it  to  Utah  and  California, 
led  to  propositions  which  increased  yearly  in  urgency  for  its  oi^gani- 
sation  as  a  territory.  The  ilrst  bill  for  the  organisation  of  the  teiritory 
of  Nebraska  was  introduced  into  Congress  in  1845,  but  rejected.  Sub- 
sequent measures  met  with  a  similar  fate.  But  in  the  session  of  1854 
a  bill  -waa  introduced  for  forming  out  of  this  extensive  tract  two 
territories,  Nebraska  in  the  north  and  Kansas  in  the  south;  and  as 
the  form  of  the  bill  re-opened  the  question  of  the  admission  into  the 
Union  of  new  slave  states  north  of  36"  30'  N.  lat.,  which  the  measure 
known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  understood  to  have  settled 
sboald  not  be  done,  it  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  moat  earnest 
struggle  between  the  supporters  and  opponents  of  slavery.  Eventually 
the  bill  was  passed,  empowering  the  organisation  of  the  territories, 
Itut  throwing  open  the  occupation  of  the  soil  to  all  citizens  of  the 
Uniteil  States,  and  to  all  who  shall  make  the  usual  declaration  of 
their  desire  to  become  citizens ;  and  providing  that  the  inhabitants 
of  each  territory  shall  determine  for  themselves  whether  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  shall  exist  among  them.  The  consequence  of  this 
provision  is  said  to  have  been  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
more  ardent  slaveholders  of  the  southern  states  at  once  prepared  to 
r<>move  with  their  property  into  Kansas,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
possession  of  it  in  the  interest  of  the  south,  as  well  as  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  rich  agricultural  and  other  resources.  But  the  movement 
was  immediately  met  by  a  counter-movement  in  the  north.  A 
corponitlon  was  at  once  organised,  and  received  a  charter  from  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  having  for  its  primary  object  the  colo- 
niftation  of  Kansas  by  free  labour.  The  Massachusetts  Emigrant  Aid 
Company,  as  it  calls  itself,  proposes,  if  sufficient  funds  can  be  raised, 
to  send  20,000  labourers  into  Kansas  in  the  first  year,  and  to  establish 
them  on  lands  settled  by  itself ;  and  to  assist  it  in  so  doing  branch 
companies  have  been  formed  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  The 
matter  is  said  to  have  been  set  about  with  so  much  energy,  and  to 
wear  so  promising  an  aspect,  that  the  southern  slaveholders  already 
hesitate  whether  to  venture  into  a  country  where  they  run  so  great 
a  risk  of  losing  their  slaves  by  the  passing  of  anti-slavezy  measures. 
The  first  party  of  the  Massachusetts  Emigration  Company  have 
established  themselves  in  a  very  promising  locality,  about  40  miles 
up  the  river  Kansas,  which  they  have  fixed  on  as  the  site  of  their^ 
first  city,  Worcester.  Other  parties  are  (August^  1854)  making  ready' 
to  follow  them  immediately. 

KAKTUKK,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  a  market-  and  post-town,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Pooi>-Law  Union,  in  the  barony  of  Duhallow,  is  situated 
in  52'  11'  N.  lat.,  8**  52'  W.  long.,  126  miles  S.W.  from  Dublm,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Allua  and  Dallua,  which  after  their 
juDction  flow  into  the  Blackwater,  8  miles  south  of  the  town.  The 
population  of  the  town  of  Kanturk  in  1851  was  3125,  besides  3352 
inmates  of  the  workhouse.  Kanturk  Poor-Law  Union,  which  is 
divided  into  33  electoral  districts,  contains  an  area  of  186,523  aeres, 
and  had  in  1851  a  population  of  41,801. 

The  town  of  Kanturk  is  neatly  built  The  chief  industrial  pro- 
dacts  are  beer,  flour,  and  serge :  wool-combing  is  carried  on.  Six 
yearly  fairs  are  held.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  the  bridewell,  atid 
the  workhouse,  which  occupies  a  site  of  six  acres,  are  the  chief 
public  structures.  Near  the  town  are  the  remains  of  Kanturk  Castle, 
which  was  built  by  the  Mac-Donough  Mac-Carthy,  prince  of  Duhallow, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  building,  which  ocoupies  the  four 
sides  of  a  quadrangle,  120  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide,  is  fotir  stories 
high :  in  each  of  the  angles  is  a  square  embattled  tower,  five  stories 
high^  The  estates  of  Kanturk  were  forfeited  in  the  rebellion  of  1641, 
and  were  conferred  on  Sir  Philip  Perceval,  from  whom  they  hava 
descended  to  the  earl  of  Egmont. 

KARABAGU.     [Qeoboia.] 

K ARAMAN,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor,  which  gives  name  to  a  pasbalic, 
though  the  pasha  resides  at  Koniyeh,  is  situated  65  miles  S.E.  from 
Koniyeh,  in  SS"*  28'  N.  Ut,  37''  8'  £.  long.,  and  has  about  2500  houses 
and  15,000  inhabitants.  As  each  house  is  surrounded  by  a  garden 
inclosed  by  a  wall,  the  town  appears  very  extensive  for  its  popnlation. 
Host  of  the  houses  are  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The  bazaars  are 
iU  supplied.  The  Turkbh  castle  consists  of  a  square  keep  strengthened 
by  several  round  and  square  towers,  and  surrounded  at  a  little 
distinee  by  an  outer  wall  within  whichabout  a  hundred  small  houses 
are  built.  In  the  wall  are  inserted  stones  with  Arabic  and  Turkish 
inscriptions,  which  probably  were  taken  from  other  buildings.  Among 
several  ruined  mosques  of  Saracenio  architecture  is  one  of  striking 
gracefulness,  with  an  entrance  of  marble  adorned  with  arabesques. 
The  Armenians,  who  are  pretty  numerous,  have  a  large  and  handsome 
church  in  Karamap.  A  little  way  north  of  Karaman  is  Kara-Dagh, 
an  isoUted  tractytio  mountain  steep,  rocky  and  barren,  rising  to  Uie 
height  of  8000  feet  above  the  seiw    To  the  south  of  it  is  the  range  of 


the  Taurus.  This  town  is  suppdBed  to  have  given  name  to  the 
district  of  Asia  Minor  called  Karamania,  or  Caramania,  whidi  is  marked 
on  some  maps,  but  is  wholly  unknown  to  the  Turks.  Karaman  was 
the  seat  of  a  flourishing  petty  sovereignty  in  the  14th  aad  15th 
centuries.    It  is  identified  with  the  ancient  Laranda, 

The  name  Karamania  has  been  sometimes  given  also  to  Hbt  Persian 
province  of  Kerman.    [Persia.] 

(Hamilton,  Jtesearches  in  Asia  Minor,) 

KARAMANIA.    [CaHamania.] 

KARASUBAZAR.    [Cbimea.] 

KARIA,  or  CARIA,  a  division  of  Asia  Minor,  whiob  comprised  the 
BOuth-we?}tem  comer  of  that  peninsula.  It  was  bounded  S.  and  W. 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  N.  by  the  valley  of  the  Mseander,  and  £. 
by  Phrygia  and  Lycia.  Herodotus  (L  142)  places  Priene,  which  was 
north  of  the  Mieander,  in  Caria,  and  it  is  most  ptxibable  that  Caria 
comprised  the  lower  valley  of  that  river ;  and  that  the  Messogia  range^ 
now  the  Kastaneh-Dagh,  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
Mseander  and  the  Caystrus,  was  its  northern  limit.  The  natural  limit 
towards  the  east  would  be  Mount  Cadmus  and  its  great  southern 
offshoot,  now  the  Bos-Dagh,  which  runs  at  a  littie  distanoe  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Calbis  (Dolomon-Chai) ;  but  according  to  Strabo  it 
seems  that  Caria  comprised  a  large  portion  of  the  basin  of  the 
Calbis  also,  which  lies  east  of  this  range,  and  extended  to  the 
western  base  of  Mount  Daedala  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Glaucus,  the  towns  of  Dsedala,  Araxa,  and  Calynda  being  included 
in  Caria. 

With  the  exception  of  the  valley  of  the  Maaander  (Mendereh),  and 
a  strip  along  the  south  coast,  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Qlaucus  (now  Bay  of 
Maori),  the  surikee  of  Caria  is  extremely  rugged  and  mountainous. 
From  the  mass  of  Mount  Cadmus  (now  the  Baba-Dagh)  ranges  nm  west 
and  south,  and  cover  with  their  ramifi<iations  ib»  greater  part  of  the 
surface.  The  Bos^Dagh,  the  southern  range,  runs  parallel  to  the 
Calbis  (Dolomon-Chai),  and  at  a  little  distance  from  its  west  bank, 
attaining  in  its  highest  point  an  elevation  of  8000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Near  37°  N.  lat.  it  divides  into  two  branohes,  one  of  which,  forming 
the  high  land  anciently  called  Lide,  runs  west  and  terminates  in  the 
peninsula  of  Halicamassus,  between  the  Ceramic  and  lassie  gulfs, 
now  respectively  the  gulfs  of  Kos  or  Budrun  and  Mandeliyeh.  The 
Oulf  of  lassus  extended  northward  as  far  as  the  promontory  of 
Poseideion,  now  Cape  Monodendri.  The  other  branch  range  has  a 
south-west  direction,  and  terminates  in  the  lofty  Mount  Phcsnix,  and 
in  the  remarkable  peninsula  the  Rhodian  Chersonese,  which  stretches 
southward  towards  Rhodes  ond  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Syme.  The  Cnidian  Chersonese,  which  screens  the  Bay  of  Syme  or  Doris 
on  the  north,  and  terminates  westward  in  the  Triopian  promontory, 
now  Cape  Krio.  The  Rhodian  Chenonese  terminates  in  two  remark- 
able promontories — the  Kynosema,  now  Cape  Aloupo,  opposite 
Rhodes ;  and  the  Paridion  promontory,  opposite  the  island  of  Syme. 
Between  this  Chersonese  and  the  island  of  Syme  lies  the  Gulf  of  Syme; 
and  the  part  of  the  same  inlet  north  of  the  island  is  called  the  Bay 
of  Doris,  which  washes  the  Cnidian  Chersonese  on  the  south.  On 
the  north-western  side  of  the  Rhodian  Chersonese,  forming  a  subor- 
dinate part  of  the  Gulf  of  Syme,  were  the  bays  of  Thymnias, 
Schoenus,  and  Bubessius,  or  Bubaasus.  This  last  bay  was  the  most 
north-eastern  part  or  head  of  the  gulf;  it  was  named  from  a  town  of 
the  same  name ;  and  near  it,  to  the  west,  was  the  narrow  isthmus 
which  connected  the  Cnidiali  Chersonese  to  the  mainland.  The  coast 
along  these  bays  is  bold,  the  limestone  rooks  rising  perpendicolariy  in 
many  places  fi-om  the  water,  which  is  clear,  deep,  and  abounding  with 
sponges.  The  shores  are  remarkably  well  wooded.  The  Cnidian  or 
Triopian  Chenonese,  which  divides  the  Ceramic  and  Dorian  gulA, 
oonsists  of  two  peninsular  portions,  the  more  western  of  which  was 
formerly  an  island,  and  was  oonneoted  by  the  Cnidians  with  the  eastern 
portion  by  means  of  a  causeway.  [Cotdus.]  Through  the  narrow 
isthmus  which  connects  this  Chersonese  with  the  mainland  the 
Cnidians  attempted  to  cut  a  canal  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  proteot 
their  city  and  Chersonese  from  the  Persians. 

The  high  land  called  Lyde  extends  to  the  valler  of  the  Msande^. 
Its  northern  slope  is  furrowed  by  several  streams,  the  lai^gest  of  which 
are'  the  Mosynus  (ELara-su),  the  Harpasus  (Arpa-su),  and  the  Marsyas 
(Tshina-eu),  which  last  rises  in  a  region  called  Idrias  by  Herodotus 
(v.  118),  snd  is  skirted  on  its  western  side  by  the  range  of  Latmus. 
Except  the  Calbis,  which  was  also  called  Indus,  no  stream  of  imporlH 
axtce  flowed  to  the  south  coast.  The  Mnander,  which  carries  off  the 
drainage  of  the  greater  part  of  Caria,  flows  in  a  west-by-south  course 
and  in  ancient  times  entered  the  sea  to  the  north  of  the  peninsula  of 
Miletus  by  the  harbour  of  Lattnus,  which  is  now  filled  up  by  the 
deposits  of  the  river. 

On  the  south  coast,  east  of  the  Rhodiacn  Chersonese  and  the  loffcy 
Mount  Phcsnix,  was  a  land-locked  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
the  town  of  Physeus.  There  was  a  road  from  Physous  to  Ephesus. 
Farther  east  was  another  small  Chersonese,  which  sheltered  the  Bay 
of  Panormus  on  the  west;  and  on  the  coast  between  this  and  the  Bay 
of  GUucus  or  Maori,  were  the  towns  of  Imbrus  and  Caunus,  and 
the  promontory  of  Artemisium.  A  few  miles  inland  from  the  head 
of  the  Bay  of  Panormus  and  to  the  west  of  the  Calbis  is  a  large  lak« 
six  or  eight  miles  across,  and  with  a  number  of  small  streams  running 
into  it;  a  channel  twelve  miles  in  length  connects  it  with  the  sea. 
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Fellowes  says  its  waters  are  brackialL  All  the  southern  coast  of  Caria  I 
eastward  from  Mount  Phoonix,  and  extending  to  the  mountains  inland 
belonged  to  the  Rhodians,  and  was  called  Persda.  This  district  is 
very  beautiful,  and  contains  many  fertile  tracts.  The  irregular  coast 
of  Caria  is  most  picturesque,  indented  by  countless  bays  and  inlets, 
whose  shores,  generally  bold  and  well-wooded,  are  in  parts  diversified 
l^^  extensive  ancient  ruins  and  belted  by  numerous  islands. 

Though  Caria  is  extremely  mountainous  it  contains  some  extensive 
high  plidna,  and  tiiere  is  a  good  deal  of  fertile  land  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Mssander  and  its  feeders.  The  mountains  are  in  most  parts  well 
clothed  with  timber ;  firs,  oaks,  and  plane-trees  being  the  prevailing 
species.  The  chief  products  are  wheat,  figs,  olive-oil,  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
and  wine.  The  vine  is  trained  to  grow  up  the  highest  trees.  The 
wine  of  Cnidus  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times.  The  palm-tree  and 
the  orange  grow  luxuriantly.  Cattle  are  fed  on  the  mountain  pastures, 
and  sheep  are  numerous ;  the  green  slopes  along  the  valley  of  the 
Marsyas  are  covered  with  flocks.  The  climate,  owing  to  difference  of 
level,  varies  greatly;  in  the  lower  grounds  it  is  hot,  while  the  highlands 
are  cold,  wmtry,  and  snow-covered.  At  the  source  of  the  Mosynus 
the  winter  lingers  to  March  or  April.  The  limestone  which  every- 
where abounds  affords  excellent  material  for  building.  Among  other 
mineral  products  Fellowes  mentions  iron-stone  of  great  purity  as 
abundant  between  Stratoniceia  and  Mylasa,  mica-schist,  marble,  &c. 
Warm  springs  abound,  and  there  are  gaseous  flames. 

The  Carians  maintained  that  they  were  an  autocthonous  people 
descended  from  Car,  t&e  brother  of  Lydus  and  Mysus.  According  to 
Cretan  accounts  they  originally  inhabited  the  i£gean  islands,  were 
subject  to  Minos,  whose  ships  they  manned,  but  they  paid  no  tribute ; 
and  that  driven  from  the  islands  by  lonians  and  Dorians,  they  came 
to  the  mainland  where  they  displaced  the  Leleges  and  PeUJBgi.  Homer 
mentions  the  Carians  with  the  Leleges,  Caucones,  and  Pelasgi  among 
the  auxiliaries  of  the  Trojans;  and  they  were  probably  all  continental 
people  and  related  to  each  other.  The  Caunii,  whose  town  Caunus 
was  on  the  south  coast,  spoke  a  language  akin  to  that  of  the  Carians. 
Thucydides  says  that  Uie  early  inhabitants  of  the  ^gean  islands  were 
Carians  and  Phcenicians,  and  that  they  were  pirates.  There  seems 
little  doubt  from  Thucydides  (L  8.)  that  the  Carians  with  some  other 
people  occupied  the  island  of  Delos  at  some  early  period. 

In  HomePs  time  the  Carians  occupied  Miletus,  the  banks  of  the 
Meander,  and  the  heights  of  Mycale  to  the  north  of  the  river.  The 
Ionian  emigration  drove  the  Carians  from  Mycale  near  which  Priene 
was  built,  from  Myus,  and  from  the  city  of  Miletus.  The  Dorians 
dispossessed  them  of  Halicamassus,  Cnidus,  the  Triopian  Chersonese, 
and  probably  from  the  island  of  Kos.  The  south  coast  was  probably 
seized  by  tiie  Rhodians  about  the  same  time.  Thus  the  principal  parts 
of  the  sea  coast  were  occupied  by  Oreek  colonies,  but  not  all,  for  in 
the  time  of  Xerxes  the  Carians  furnished  70  ships  to  the  Persian  fleet, 
while  the  Dorian  settlements  supplied  only  80  ships.  North  of  the 
Mieander  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gh^ek  colonies  there  was 
probably  some  intermixture  between  the  Carians  and  their  neighboun; 
but  they  maintained  their  language,  and  in  the  interior  the  population 
was  pure  Carian.  They  lived  in  small  towns  or  villages,  and  formed 
a  federation  with  common  religious  rites  to  Zeus  Chrysaoreus.  The 
federation  was  called  Chrysaoreum ;  its  place  of  meeting  for  sacrifice 
and  deliberation  was  the  spot  where  the  Macedonians  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  founded  Stratoniceia. 

Caria  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Croesus,  on  whose  defeat  by 
Cyrus  it  came  under  the  Persian  dominion.  In  the  Ionian  revolt  (b.o. 
499-494)  the  Carians  fought  bravely  side  by  side  with  the  Greeks,  but 
were  at  last  compelled  to  submit  Under  the  protection  of  Persia, 
Caria  was  ruled  by  a  dynasty  of  princes,  whose  capital  was  Halicar- 
nassus.  Artemisia,  who  accompanied  Xerxes  to  the  battle  of  Salamis 
with  five  ships,  was  one  of  these  petty  sovereigns.  The  Athenians  after- 
-wardB  made  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  tributary,  but  the  Carians  of 
the  interior  maintained  their  independence.  In  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  there  v^as  a  queen  of  Caria,  named  Ada.  She  surrendered 
to  Alexander  the  strong  town  of  Alinda,  in  consideration  for  which 
he  restored  her  to  the  royal  authority  of  which  she  had  been  deprived. 
Caria  afterwards  became  successively  subject  to  the  Greek  khigs  of 
Egypt  and  Syria.  The  Romans  having  defeated  Antiochus  (b.o.  190) 
shured  Caria  between  Eumenes  king  of  Persia  and  the  Rhodians,  but 
left  certain  towns  free.  About  B.a  129  Caria  was  added  to  the  Roman 
province  of  Asia. 

The  Carians  were  a  warlike  race,  not  addicted  to  commerce  like  the 
Greeks ;  they  hired  themselves  as  mercenaries,  and  served  under  the 
kings  of  Egypt. 

Among  the  towns  of  Caria  were  Cnidus  and  Halicamassus,  which 
were  members  of  the  Dorian  hexapolis  in  Asia.  IfcUicamauus,  now 
Boudroum,  or  Budrun,  is  particcdarly  interesting  as  the  birthplace 
of  Herodotus  and  Dionysius  the  historians.  It  was  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Troozeue  in  Argolis,  was  the  largest  and  strongest  city  in 
all  Caria,  and  became  the  seat  of  a  Carian  dynasty  under  the  protection 
of  Persia.  One  of  its  rulers,  Artemisia,  wife  and  sister  of  Mausolus, 
erected  in  his  honour  the  celebrated  sepulchral  monument  cfdled  the 
Mausoleum,  of  which  there  are  still  remains  as  well  as  of  the  ancient 
walk.  Some  interesting  sculptures,  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
decoration  of  the  Mausoleum,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Halicar- 
nassus  continued  to  be  a   stronghold  of  Persia  till  the  time  of 


Alexander,  who  after  a  long  siege  burnt  the  city  but  was  unable  to 
take  the  acropolis.  Though  afterwards  rebuilt  Halicamassus  nerer 
recovered  from  the  blow. 

Among  the  other  towns  were  Alahandaf  now  supposed  to  be  Arab- 
Hitaa,  on  the  Tshina,  or  Marsyas,  where  are  remains  of  a  theatre  and 
other  buildings ;  it  was  noted  for  its  luxury :  Coscinia,  higher  up  the 
Marsyas,  identified  by  Leake  with  the  village  of  Tshina  where  Pococke 
found  considerable  remains  :  Labrttndaf  to  the  south-west  of  Alabanda, 
famous  for  its  Carian  temple  to  Zeus  Stratios,  to  which  the  Caiians 
went  in  procession  from  Mylasa  along  the  sacred  road  which  connected 
the  two  places.  The  site  of  Labranda,  is  unknown ;  laJcU  which 
Fellowes  erroneously  takes  for  Labranda  was  Euromus,  where  are  the 
remains  of  a  beautiful  Corinthian  temple.  MylcuOf  in  the  interior 
and  to  the  north-east  of  Halicamassus,  is  now  MdUusa^  which  is 
built  chiefly  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  town.  There  are  still  many 
beautiful  remains  of  ancient  architecture  at  Mellassa  which  was 
visited  by  Fellowes.  East  by  south  from  Mylasa  was  Stratonireia, 
which  was  either  founded  or  rebuilt  on  a  spot  ^led  Idrias  by  a  Mace- 
donian colony  after  the  time  of  Alexander.  Stratoniceia  is  identified 
by  Fellowes  with  Esky-Hirsa,  which  stands  in  a  delightful  country. 
There  are  remains  of  several  temples,  the  marble  walls  of  which  are 
covered  with  inscriptions.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  extend  &r 
beyond  the  village  of  Esky-Hirsa. 

CavMtu,  the  chief  town  of  the  Caunii,  was  a  place  of  considerable 

trade,  on  the  south  coast  in  the  llhodian  Persea.     It  was  the  birth- 

I  place  of  the  painter  Protogenes,  and  famous  for  its  figs.     It  was  for  a 

I  long  time  subject  to  the  Rhodians.     In  the  massacre  of  the  Romana 

I  in  Asia  in  the  time  of  Mithridates  Eupator,  the  Caunii  distmguished 

j  themselves  by  their  ferocious  cmelty  to  their  yictims.     On  a  height 

above  Caunus  was  the  fortress  ImJbrut.      Between  Caunus  and  the 

Gulf  of  Glaucus  was  Calynda,  which  has  not  been  identified,  bat  is 

supposed  to  be  in  the  basin  of  the  Talaman,  or  Dolomon-Chai,  the 

Calbis  of  Strabo  and  the  Indus  of  Livy. 

In  the  north-east  of  Caria,  near  the  Phrygian  frontier,  wai 
AfUiocheia  at  the  junction  of  the  Mosynus  with  the  Maeander ;  its 
remains,  which  are  described  by  Hamilton  and  Fellowes,  consist  of 
the  massive  walls  of  the  acropolis  and  an  inner  castle,  some  sub- 
structures of  buildings,  a  stadium,  and  a  small  theatre.  Southward 
from  Antiocheia,  on  hig^  ground  to  the  east  of  the  Mosynus,  stood 
the  city  of  AphroditUu,  now  Ghera,  where  are  remains  of  a  bnutifol 
Ionic  temple  of  Aphrodite,  from  whom  the  town  was  named.  There 
was  a  city  Plarcua,  probably  not  far  from  Aphrodisias.  Fellowea 
('Asia  Minor')  says  that  Ghera  is  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Carowra^  which  was  east  of  Mount  Cadmus,  near  the  confines  of  Caria, 
Lydia,  and  Phrygia.  It  was  famous  for  its  hot  springs  on  the  banks 
,of  the  Maeander,  by  which  its  site  has  been  identified.  Hamilton 
('  Researches ')  conjectures  that  the  town  was  named  from  its  position 
on  the  boundary  of  Caria  towards  Phrygia  (KofiayK  ohpoi.) 

North  of  the  Mseander  were  7Wj)o2t<,  near  the  point  where  the 
river  enters  the  plains  (38*  1'  N.  lat),  where  are  remains  of  th3  city 
walls,  a  theatre,  and  some  other  buildings :  Mastaura,  west  of  Tripoli 
and  north-east  of  the  modem  Nazeli,  and  near  the  modem  village  of 
Mastaura,  has  some  ancient  ruins,  most  of  which  are  overgrown  with 
underwood,  and  a  fine  spring  of  cold  water :  TraUet,  situated  on  a 
plateau  of  the  Messogis  above  the  modem  Aidin  (a  town  of  about 
6000  houses) ;  the  plateau  is  covered  with  ruins,  among  which  the 
Turks  have  quarried  materials  for  the  houses  and  walls  of  Aidin ;  the 
most  remarkable  ruin  is  that  of  a  palatial  stmcture,  which  is  probably 
not  ancient :  Magneaia  farther  west  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lethsus 
in  the  Mseander :  and  Prient^  on  a  lofty  rock  near  the  modem  town 
of  Samsun,  where  many  ancient  walls  remain,  and  a  theatre  cut  om\ 
of  the  rocky  hill.  Several  of  these  towns  north  of  the  Mteander  are 
usually  given  to  Lydia,  to  which  in  later  times  they  seem  to  have 
belonged. 

Along  the  west  coast  beyond  Halicamassus  were  Myndiu,  once  the 
capital  of  Caria :  CarytmdM,  a  city  which  seems  to^have  stood  partly 
on  an  island  and  partly  on  the  mainland,  the  two  parts  being  united 
by  a  causeway  (now  a  narrow  sandy  isthmus),  alongside  of  which 
was  the  harbour  which  Leake  takes  to  be  that  of  Pasha-Limani: 
BargyliOf  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  lassie  Gulf,  between  Myndns 
and  lasus,  celebrated  for  its  statue  of  Artemis  Cindyas,  upon  which, 
though  exposed  to  the  open  sky,  neither  rain  nor  snow  (it  was  said)  ever 
fell  latua,  or  Jcmub^  now  Adeem,  Atyn  Kaletij  on  a  small  island  at 
the  head  of  the  lassie  Gulf,  was  founded  early  by  Aigive  colonists, 
but  received  additional  settlers  in  the  Ionian  emigration  under  Neleus ; 
it  became  a  wealthy  place  owing  to  its  fisheries ;  part  of  the  city  walls 
and  a  theatre  cut  out  in  the  side  of  a  rock  still  remain.  Branckida  was 
famous  for  its  oracle  and  temple  of  Apollo  Didymeus,  of  which  thers 
are  still  some  remains;  the  temple  was  robbed  and  burnt  by  the 
Persians  (b.o.  494),  but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt.  A  sacred  way  led 
from  the  sea  to  the  temple  bordered  with  monolithic  statues  seated  on 
chairs,  the  feet  dose  together  and  the  hands  on  the  knees — an  imita- 
tion of  the  avenues  of  the  temples  of  E^rpt.  (Leake,  '  Asia  Minor.') 
Branchidss  stood  near  a  harbour,  called  Panormus,  on  the  south  of 
the  Poseideion.  Miletut,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  flourishing 
towns  of  Caria  and  famous  for  its  woollen  manufactures  and  for  the 
numerous  colonies  founded  by  it  on  the  Black  Sea,  was  uttiatad  on 
high  ground  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Maander  and  near  ita  tnoath 
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Its  citueos  w6ro  great  traders  aad  powerful  by  sea.  They  carried  ou 
long  wars  against  the  Lydian  kings.  It  was  subjected  to  the  Persians 
by  Cyrus  the  Qreat,  and  notwithstanding  internal  dissensions  con- 
tinued prosperous  uutil  the  Ionian  revolt,  instigated  by  its  tyrant 
Aristagoras ;  this  event  brought  down  upon  it  the  vengeance  of  the 
Persians,  who  utterly  destroyed  it  B.C.  494.  It  was  rebmlt,  and  made 
s  long  resistance  to  the  army  of  Alexander ;  but  it  never  recovered 
its  former  importance,  although  it  was  a  prosperous  place  under  the 
Romans.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  modem  village  of  PaUattia,  where 
are  seen  the  remains  of  an  enormous  theatre,  an  aqueduct,  and  a 
Christian  church  formed  out  of  a  Gi*eek  temple.  South-east  ox 
Miletus,  in  the  interior  near  the  brackish  lake  of  Baffi,  which  is  pro- 
bably part  of  the  ancient  Latmicus  sinus,  was  Heradeia  at  the  western 
foot  of  Mount  Latmus,  where  some  ruins  mark  the  spot  Near  it  was 
shown  the  cave  of  Endymion.  To  the  north  end  of  this  lake,  near  the 
Meander,  was  Myus  \  and  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Latmus  lay  Amyzon, 
ruins  of  the  citadel  and  walls  of  which  remain. 

(Pococke;  Leake,  Atia  Minor ;  Sir  C.  Fellowes,  Atta  Minor; 
Hamilton,  lUsearches  in  Ana  Minor;  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Gtography.) 

KAHLOVESCZ.    [Croatia.] 

KARS,  a  town  in  Turkish  Armenia,  is  situated  in  a  high  ragged 
plain,  between  6000  and  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the 
Arpa  a  feeder  of  the  Araxes,  about  100  miles  straight  line  distance 
N.E.  from  Erz-rum,  N.W.  from  Bayazid,  and  S.E.  from  Batoum  on 
the  Black  Sea,  in  40"  27'  N.  lat.,  43"  E.  long.,  and  has  about  12,000 
iuhauitants.  It  stands  in  a  rocky  amphitheatre  of  black  basaltic 
hills,  and  has  a  dark  dismal  look,  from  the  total  absence  of  trees,  and 
from  the  circumstance  that  all  the  houses  are  built  of  black  basalt. 
It  contains  about  300  houses,  20  mosques,  and  4  baths.  Part  of 
the  town  is  walled  and  has  a  citadel  built  by  Amurath  IIL:  but 
it  16  untenable  against  artillery,  being  commanded  by  heights  within 
muisket  range  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  deep  narrow  ravine  tra- 
Tersed  by  the  Arpa.  The  two  portions  of  the  town  are  united  by 
two  stone  bridges  thrown  across  the  river  which  encircles  the 
walled  portion  of  the  town  on  three  sides.  Kara  was  formerly  a 
large  town  with  from  6000  to  8000  houses,  but  a  great  part  of  the 
Turkish  population  abandoned  it  duidng  the  Russian  occupation  in 
1828-9,  and  on  the  retreat  of  the  Russian  army  all  the  Armenians 
emigrated  to  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Russia;  so  that  from 
Russian  violence,  and  the  desertion  of  its  inhabitants  it  fell,  into  a 
state  of  ruin  and  decay  from  which  it  has  not  yet  recovered.  The 
Armenian  convents  and  churches  are  mostly  in  ruins. 

The  pashalic  of  Kars  includes  the  most  northern  part  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  extending  from  the  Araxes  and  Suvanli-Dagh  to  the  Choruk- 
Bu,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Russian  frontier.  It  is  a  rugged  country 
of  lofty  mountains  and  high  plains,  drained  by  the  Araxes,  the  Kur, 
and  the  Choruk-su. 

The  country  is  described  in  the  article  ABaxENiA  (vol.  L  cols.  507, 
508, 509).  The  town  of  Kars  is  about  45  miles  W.S.W.  from  the 
Russian  town  and  fortress  of  Oumri,  or  AlexandropoL 

KARUN.     [Baohdad,  Pashalic  ot] 

KASAK.     [Casan.] 

KASCHAU.    [Hukoary.] 

KASKASIA.    [iLLLXOffl.] 

KATiHAJJDU.     [Nepaul.] 

KEADY.    [Armagh.] 

KEGWORTH.    [Leicestebshire.] 

KEIGHLET,  West  Riding  of  .Yorkshire,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Keighley,  is  situated  in 
53*  52'  N.  lat,  1'  56'  W.  long.,  distant  44  miles  W.  by  S.  from  York, 
206  mUes  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  204  miles  by  the 
Great  Korthem  and  Midland  railways.  The  population  of  the  town 
of  Keighley  in  1851  was  18,050.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Craven  and  diocese  of  Ripon.  Keighley  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  6  parishes,  with  an  area  of  35,534  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851of43,24L 

Keighley  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  at  the  junction  of  two  small 
streams;  the  united  stream  falls  into  the  river  Aire  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  north-east.  The  parish  church,  which  was 
rebuilt  in  1847,  is  a  spacious  structui'e.  There  are  places  of  worship 
for  Independents,  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  New  Connexion  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Swedenborgians,  and  Quakers.  The  Free  Grammar  school, 
which  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  2402.  per  annum,  had 
60  pupils  in  1853.  Quarterly  payments  are  received  from  all  the 
pupiia.  The  mechanics  institute  had  309  members  in  1851,  with 
2127  volumes  in  the  library.  There  are  National  schools  and  a 
asTings  bank.  The  worsted  and  cotton  manufactures  afford  occupa- 
tion to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  paper-mills  and  iron- 
foundries.  Wednesday  is  the  market-day ;  fairs  are  held  on  May  8th 
and  9th,  and  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  November. 

KEITH,  BanfiEahire,  Scotland,  a  marketptown  in  the  parish  of  Keith, 
is  situated  in  55*"  33'  N.  lat,  2"*  59'  W.  long.,  on  the  banhs  of  the 
small  stream  called  the  Isla,  about  20  miles  S.W.  from  Banff,  178 
niilea  N.  by  E.  from  Edinburgh.  The  population  of  the  town  of 
Keith  m  1851  was  2101.  . 

The  town  comprises  three  distinct  villages,  called  Old  Keith,  New 
Keith,  and  Fife  Keith.    Old  Keith  is  a  very  ancient  village,  and  at 


one  time  was  a  regality.  It  is  now  a  mere  hamlet  New  Keith  dates 
from  the  middle  of  lost  century.  It  consists  of  five  principal  streets, 
intersected  by  several  smaller  ones,  with  a  square  or  market-place  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  It  contains  the  parish  church,  a  court-house, 
an  Episcopal  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  besides  chapels  for 
congregations  of  the  Free  Church  and  United  Presbyterian  bodies. 
There  are  a  library  and  a  savings  bank.  A  grain-market  is  held 
weekly ;  and  several  cattle-fairs  are  held  annually,  the  most  important 
of  wluch  is  *  Summer-Eve  Fair.'  Fife  Keith,  a  modem  village,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Isla,  opposite  Old  Keith,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  two  bridges,  consists  of  several  well-built  streets.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Keith  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens, 
flax-dressing,  weaving,  bleaching,  and  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 

KELAT.    [Beloochistan.] 

KELLS,  county  of  Meath,  Ireland,  a  post,  market  and  corporate 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Blackwater,  in  53*  43'  N.  lat,  6*?  50'  W.  long.,  distant  31  miles 
N.W.  from  Dublin,  on  the  mail-coach  road  and  railway  from  Dublin  to 
Enniakillen.  In  1851  the  population  was  3997,  besides  1224  in  the 
workhouse  and  15  in  the  prison.  The  corporation  of  the  borough 
consists  of  a  sovereign,  two  provosts,  and  24  burgesses;  it  has  no 
jurisdiction.  Kells .  Poor-Law  Union  contains  25  electoral  divisions, 
with  an  area  of  108,982  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  31,326. 

The  entrance  to  Kells  from  tlie  Dublin  road,  through  the  rich 
well-wooded  demesne  of  the  Marquis  of  Headfort>  is  very  imposing. 
The  four  principal  streets  are  substantially  but  irregularly  built,  and 
have  wide  roadways  lined  with  trees.  The  old  church  and  ancient 
round  tower,  a  handsome  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  the  sessions- 
house  encircled  by  trees,  give  interest  to  the  place.  New  roads  have 
been  formed  in  the  environs ;  large  schools  have  been  endowed  by 
Miss  Dempsey,  and  there  are  a  Fever  hospital  and  the  Union  work- 
house. The  town  has  a  considerable  retail  trade,  a  good  market  for 
agricultural  produce,  a  lace  factory,  a  bridewell,  and  a  savings  bank. 
Six  yearly  fairs  are  held, '  and  there  is  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday. 
Headfort  House,  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Headfort,  is  a  plain 
but  substantial  and  very  large  edifice.  The  grounds  are  adorned  by 
the  Blackwater,  which  forms  an  artificial  lake  in  the  centre  of  the 
park.  On  the  Hill  of  Lloyd,  a  gently  swelling  hill  422  feet  in  height, 
to  the  north-west  of  the  town,  is  a  pillar  above  100  feet  high,  erected 
by  the  first  earl  of  Bective,  from  the  lantern  at  i^e  top  of  which  a 
fine  view  of  the  country  round  Kells  is  obtained. 

Kells  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity :  it  was  originally  called 
Kenlit,  A  monastery  was  founded  here  in  A.D.  550,  by  St  Columbkill, 
whose  stone-roofed  cell  or  chapel  is  still  shown  near  the  richly- 
decorated  ancient  cross  which  stands  in  the  churchyard.  The  town 
gave  title  to  a  bishop,  whose  see  was  united  to  that  of  Meath  in  the 
13th  century.  During  the  12th  century  Kells  was  frequently  plun- 
dered by  ^e  Danes.  As  a  borough  Kells  has  several  charters,  the 
oldest  of  which  dates  from  11-12  Richard  II.  It  returned  two 
members  to  the  Irish  Parliament  previous  to  the  Union.  The  staff  of 
the  county  militia  is  stationed  at  Kells,  where  also  qu&ter  and  petty 
sessions  are  held. 

KELSO,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  a  burgh  of  barony  and  market- 
town  in  the  parish  of  Kelso,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  margin  of 
the  river  Tweed,  not  far  from  where  the  Teviot  falls  into  that  stream, 
in  55"  36'  N.  lat,  2'  26'  W.  long.,  distant  52  mUea  S.E.  from  Edin- 
burgh,  22  miles  S.W.  from  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  within  5  miles 
of  the  English  border.    The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  4783. 

In  a  central  square  or  market-place  is  situated  the  town-house. 
From  this  square  the  several  streets  diverge  to  the  different  quarters 
of  the  town.  Bridge-street  is  a  handsome  street :  the  bridge  built  by 
Rennie  is  a  very  fine  erection;  it  formed  the  model  from  which  Rennie 
afterwards  designed  Waterloo  Bridge,  over  the  Thames  at  London. 
The  streets  are  clean  and  lighted  with  gas.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
elegant  buildings.  There  are,  besides  the  parish  diurch,  two  chapels 
for  United  Presbyterians,  and  one  each  for  Episcopalians,  Independents, 
and  Reformed  Presbyterians.  The  chief  employment  in  the  town  is 
the  currying  of.leaUier:  woollens,  linens,  and  fiannels  are  manu- 
factured. The  weekly  corn-market  is  well  attended.  Several 
important  cattle-fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kelso  is  Fleurs  Castle,  ^e  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Roxburgh.  At  a  short  distance  are  the  ruins  of  Roxburgh 
Castle.  The, most  interesting  object  here  is  Kelso  Abbey,  which  It  in 
the  early  Norman  style ;  it  was  built  at  the  same  time  as  the  abbey 
of  Melrose.  The  iniins,  consisting  of  a  part  of  the  choir  and  transepts 
and  of  the  centre  tower,  are  close  to  the  town.  The  abbey  was 
founded  by  David  I.  when  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  richly  endowed 
by  him  and  his  successors.  The  abbey  was  severely  injured  in  1522, 
and  reduced  to  ruins  by  the  English  in  1545.  Owing  to  its  situation, 
Kelso  has  been  the  scene  of  many  events  of  national  interest 

KELVEDON.    FEssex.] 

KEMPSTON.    [BEDroBDSHiKB.] 

KEMPTEN  (the  ancient  Campodiinwn)t  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
old  duchy  of  Suabia,  is  situatvd  on  the  Iller,  in  47*"  44'  40"  N.  lat, 
10**  18'  45"  E.  long.,  and  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  It  is  an  old- 
fashioned  town,  consisting  of  two  parts — the  Stifts-Stadt,  or  St- 
,  Hildegard,  which  is  situated  on  a  hill,  and  is  an  open  town ;  and  the 
ancient  free  Imperial  city,  which  ia  in  the  valley*    It  has  a  castle,  two 
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churcliefl,  a  gymnaeium  with  a  library  and  collection  of  works  of  art, 
an  hospital,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton  ] 
and  linen,  and  considerable  trade  in  furs,  wool,  salt,  linen,  &c.  The  > 
ancient  abbey  was  in  the  Stifts-Stadt.  The  prince  abbot  held  . 
immediately  under  the  Pope.  The  abbey  and  the  town  were  assigned  I 
to  Bavaria  in  1802.  Kempten  is  a  first-class  station  on'  the  railway  i 
from  Augsburg  to  Lindau  (on  the  Boden-see),  and  is  64  miles  S.  by  W.  | 
from  the  former  city. 

KENDAL,  or  more  accurately  Kirby  Kendal,  or  Kirkby  in  Kendal, 
that  is,  the  kirk  or  church  town  in  the  dale  or  valley  of  the  Ken  or 
Kent,  Westmorland,   a  market-town,   municipal  and   parliamentarv 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Kendal,  I 
is  situated  in  54"  20'  N.  lat.,  0"  44'  W.  lousr.,  distant  22  miles  S.W.  j 
•  by  S.  from  Appleby,  262  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and 
SoO  miles  by  the  London  and  North-Western  and  the  Lancaster  and  | 
Carlisle  railways.     The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  11,829. 
The  living  ia  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  diocese 
of  Chester.    The  borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  council* 
lors,  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  For  sanitary 
])urposes  the  borough  is  under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board 
of  Health.      Kendal  Poor-Law  Union  contains   68  townships  and 
chapelries,  with  an  area  of  185,790  acres,  and  a  popuktion  in  1851 
of  36,557. 

Kendal  was  made  a  market-town  by  licence  from  Richard  L,  and 
became,  by  the  settlement  of  the  Flemings,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
the  seat  of  a  considerable  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  (which  took 
from  the  town  the  name  of  Kendals) :  the  manufacture  still  continues, 
although  greatly  diminished  in  extent.  The  town  was  incorporated 
in  1676  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Before  the  turnpike-road  was  made  in 
1762  nearly  200  pack-horses  were  employed  weekly,  some  of  them 
making  two  journeys  in  the  week,  in  bringing  provisions  and  merchan- 
dise to  the  town,  or  in  taking  away  its  manufactures ;  besides  two 
waggons  twice  a  week  from  Lancaster,  carrying  in  all  about  sixty  horse- 
loads,  and  two  or  three  carts  making  several  journeys,  and  carrying 
altogether  about  forty  horse-loads  weekly  between  Kendal  and 
Milnthorpe. 

The  town  ia  chiefly  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  rises  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Kent ;  it  has  a  neat  and  clean  appearance,  and 
is  lighted  with  gas.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  a 
house  of  industry,  a  house  of  correction,  the  Odd  Fellows'  hall,  a 
theatre,  and  the  assembly  rooms. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  chiefly  of  late  perpen- 
dicular character,  and  is  only  remarkable  for  its  unusual  width,  which 
is  110  feet,  its  length  being  140  feet;  the  nave  has  four  aisles,  and 
terminates  at  the  east  end  in  five  divisions — the  chancel  and  four 
chapels.  St  George's  church  was  erected  in  1841  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kent;  St  Thomas's  was  erected  in  1837.  The  Independents, 
Baptisto,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  United  Presbyterians, 
Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitarians  have  places  of  worship. 
The  Fi'ee  Grammar  school,  foimded  in  1525,  is  free  for  classics  to  all 
residing  in  Kendal  parish :  it  has  an  income  of  about  501.  per  annum ; 
in  1851  it  had  23  schoLirs.  Kendal  possesses  National,  British, 
and  Infant  schools:  a  Blue-Coat  Free  school;  a  Roman  Catholic 
school ;  a  mechanics  institute,  with  83  members  in  1851,  and  a  library 
of  1293  volumes;  news-rooms;  a  natural  history  society,  with  126 
members  in  1851,  and  an  excellent  museum ;  a  savings  bank ;  a  diis- 
pensary;  a  fever-house,  and  several  almshouses. 

Kendal  has  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton  checks,  kerseys,  and 
other  woollen  cloths,  linoey,  blanketing,  carpets,  fancy  waistcoating, 
girths,  hosiery,  sacking,  and  worsted.  Rope-making,  iron  and  brass 
foundhig,  marble  statuary  work,  and  brewing  give  some  employment. 
The  market,  held  on  Saturday,  is  the  principal  market  in  the  county 
for  corn  and  provisions ;  fairs  for  horses,  homed  cattle  and  sheep  are 
held  five  times  in  the  year.  A  county-court  and  quarter-sessions  are 
held  in  KendaL  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Kent  are  the  ruins  of 
the  old  castle  of  the  barons  of  Kendal,  consisting  of  the  outer  wall, 
with  two  round  and  two  square  towers.  The  Castle-How,  or  Castle- 
Law  Hill,  an  ancient  earthwork,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  town, 
opposite  the  castle.  On  its  summit  is  an  obelisk  erscted  in  comme- 
moration of  the  revolution  of  1688. 

KENILWORTH,  Warwickshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of 
Kenilworth,  is  situated  in  52*  21'  N.  lat.,  1**  35'  W.  long.,  distant 
4i  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Warwick,  90  miles  N.W.  from  London  by 
road,  and  99  miles  by  the  London  and  North- Western  railway.     The 

f)opulation  of  the  town  of  Kenilworth  in  1851  was  3140.  The 
iving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry  and  diocese  of 
Worcester. 

There  was  anciently  at  Kenilworth  a  castle,  which  was  demolished 
in  the  war  of  Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute  the  Dane,  early  in  the 
11th  century.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  GeoflPry  de  Clinton  built  here 
a  strong  castle  and  founded  a  monastery.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Kenilworth  received  a  grant  for  a  weekly  market  and  a  yearly  fair. 
The  historical  interest  of  this  place  attaches  to  its  castle,  which  was 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  in  his 
insurrection  against  Henry  III.,  and  afforded  shelter  to  his  son  and 
others  of  his  adherents  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Evesham  in  1265. 
It  was  however,  after  a  gallant  defence,  obliged  to  capitulate  in  1266. 
Henry  IV.,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  united  the  castle,  which  he  inherited, 


to  tte  domains  of  the  crown,  of  which  it  formed  part  till  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  who  granted  it  to  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester.  The 
magnificent  entertainment  given  here  by  Leicester  to  Elizabeth  h^ 
been  made  familiar  to  the  general  reader  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's  hiBtorical 
romance  of  *  Kenilworth.*  After  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the 
castle  was  dismantled,  but  extensive  and  picturesque  ruins  remnin. 
The  ruins  include  some  Norman  portions.  The  most  ancient  part  is 
called  CsDsar's  Tower,  of  which  three  sides  remain,  vrith  walls  in  fr^iiie 
parts  16  feet  thick.  The  large  and  massive  additions  of  John  of  Gauut, 
known  as  Lancaster  Buildings,  are  in  diflerent  stages  of  decay ;  aa«l 
Leicester  Buildings,  added  by  Dudli»y,  earl  of  Leicester,  though  of 
comparatively  modem  date,  present,  from  the  friable  nature  oif  the 
stone  of  which  they  are  built,  an  appearance  of  considerable  antiquitr. 
They  contain  the  ruins  of  the  noble  banqueting-hall,  86  feet  long  by 
45  feet  wide.  The  gate-house  erected  by  the  earl  of  Leicester  v  ia 
better  preservation.  There  are  very  few  remains  of  the  monasteiy, 
which  was  first  a  priory,  and  afterwards  made  an  abbey.  It  belonged 
to  the  Regular  Canons  of  St.  Augustine.  An  ancient  stone  bridgo 
crosses  a  brook  flowing  into  the  Avon. 

The  town  consists  principally  of  one  long  street,  extending  nearly 
a  mile  along  the  road  from  Coventry  to  Warwick ;  another  street 
I'.ads  towards  the  castle.  The  church  has  a  rich  western  doorway  of 
Norman  architecture,  in  the  lower  part  of  an  ancient  tower  which  ii 
surmounted  with  a  spire  of  more  modern  date.  One  of  the  window^s 
is  filled  with  beautiful  modem  stained  glaaa  The  Independents  have 
a  chapel,  and  there  are  Endowed,  National,  and  Infant  schools.  The 
manufacture  of  Prussian  blue  and  other  chemical  substances  is  earned 
on ;  comb-making  and  the  weaving  of  silks  and  gauzes  employ  some 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  there  is  a 
yearly  cattle  fair. 

KENMARE,  coimty  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  a  market-  and  post-towD, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Kenraare 
Bay,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  seatuary  of  the  Roughty,  in  51"  b'2' 
N.  lat.,  9'  34'  W.  long.,  16  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Killaraey,  163  miles 
S.W.  from  Dublin.  In  1851  the  population  was  1501.  KenmarePoor- 
Law  Union  contains  16  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  ofl98,U6 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  21,282. 

The  town  was  a  mere  hamlet  till  the  close  of  the  18th  eentorj;  it 
now  consists  of  one  large  street  of  neat  well-built  houses  from  which 
others  diverge  towards  the  Sound,  a  narrow  part  of  the  bay,  which  i& 
spanned  by  the  Lansdowne  suspension-bridge.  In  the  town  are  t 
^x>testant  church,  a  laz^  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  news-room, 
market-house,  petty-sessions  house,  a  bridewell,  and  the  workhouse, 
which  affords  accommodation  for  540  inmates.  A  little  below  the 
town  is  a  substantial  pier;  the  depth  of  water  at  high-tide  is  IGfeet, 
and  vessels  of  the  largest  size  can  come  at  all  times  within  a  mile  of 
the  pier.  Coal,  timber,  iron,  and  slates  are  the  chief  imports :  corn, 
salmon,  and  other  fish,  and  copper-ore  from  the  neighbouring  mines, 
arp  the  principal  exports.  The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  bay  for 
several  miles  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

KENNEBECK.     [Mains.] 

KENNINQHALL.    [Norfolk.] 

KENNINGTON.    [Surrey.] 

KENSINGTON,  Middlesex,  a  western  suburb  of  London,  m  the 
parish  of  Kensington.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Kensington  in 
1851  was  44,053,  of  which  number  14,870  were  returned  for  Brompton 
subdistrict.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex 
and  diocese  of  London.  Kensington  parish  is,  for  poor-law  purposes, 
governed  by  a  board  of  guardians. 

The  principal  street  of  Kensington  consists  of  ranges  of  well-built 
houses  extending  along  the  great  western  road ;  and  there  are  other 
streets  diverging  from,  and  parallel  to  it,  besides  a  district  of  vilU* 
residences  on  the  north  of  the  Oxford  road,  known  as  Kensingtoa 
Park.  Brompton  and  Little  Chelsea,  and  Kensington  Gravel-pits  an 
in  the  parish.  At  Kensington  is  a  royal  palace,  commenced  bj 
William  III.,  who  having  purchased  a  dwelling-house,  converted  it 
into  a  palace,  rebuilding  the  principal  parts,  and  making  manj 
additions  to  it,  which  succeeding  princes  have  augmented.  The  edifice 
is  of  I'ed  brick,  ornamented  with  columns  and  quoins  of  stone,  and 
consists  of  three  principal  quadrangles.  The  gardens  and  ground?, 
which  are  agreeably  laid  out,  ore  three  miles  in  circuit ;  they  are  open 
to  the  public.  Several  members  of  the  royal  family  have  apartments 
within  the  palace.  There  are  barracks  for  detachments  of  the  gnards. 
A  calvary  barracks  is  at  the  southern  entrance  to  Kensington  Gardens. 
Holland  House,  a  quaint  mansion  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  erected  by 
Bii'  Walter  Cope  in  1607,  was  the  residence  of  Addison,  who  died  in 
it.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Holland  :  it  contains  some  inter- 
esting portraits.  Kensington  ch urch,  a  large  inelegant  brick  building,  is 
near  the  principal  street.  There  are  several  district  churches  in  the 
parish.  One  on  the  highest  point  of  Kensington  Park,  is  of  unusnallj 
elegant  as  well  as  picturesque  form ;  it  is  in  the  decorated  style.  There 
are  Inde|)endent,  Baptist,  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic 
chapels;  and  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools.  A  proprietarr 
Grammar  school,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  had  225 
scholars  in  1853. 

KENT,  a  maritime  county  in  the  south-eastern  comer  of  England. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  aestuary  of  the  river  Thames,  by  which  it  ia 
separated   from   the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Essex;  £L  by  tiie 
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Oerman  Ooean  and  by  the  Straits  of  Dover;  S,  by  the  county  of 
Sussex ;  W.  the  county  is  bounded  by  Surrey.  A  detached  portion  of 
the  parish  of  Woolwich  in  Kent  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames. 
The  foiin  of  the  county  is  irregular.  Its  principal  dimensions  are  as 
follows :  length  of  the  northern  boundary,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  to  the  North  Foreland,  64  miles  in  a  straight  line ;  of  the 
southern  boundary,  from  the  junction  of  the  three  counties,  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex,  to  Dungeness,  43  miles ;  of  the  eastern  boundary, 
from  the  North  Foreland  to  Dungeness,  38  miles ;  and  of  the  western 
bouudary,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  London  to  the  junction  of  the 
above  counties,  24  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  1627  square  statute 
miles,  or  1,041,479  acres.  The  population  in  1841  was  549,858;  in 
1851  it  was  615,766. 

Coas(-line,  Islands,  Ssc. — The  northern  part  of  the  county,  alon^  the 
ae^tuary  of  the  Thames,  is  skirted  by  a  line  of  marshes  extending 
inland  a  distance  varying  from  a  few  yards  to  two  miles.  At  the 
junction  of  the  asstuariea  of  the  Thames  and  the  Medway  the  marshes 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  tongue  of  land  between  these  rivers,  the 
extremity  of  which  is  termed  the  Isle  of  Grain.  Eastward  of  the  Isle  of 
Grain,  the  Swale,  an  arm  of  the  sestuary  of  the  Medway,  cuts  off  from  the 
mainland  the  hie  of  Skeppeyy  of  which  the  isles  of  Elmley  and  Harty 
are  subordinate  portions.  The  northern  side  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey 
is  upland ;  the  cliffs  rise  about  90  feet  above  the  river.  The  southern 
part  of  the  island  is  a  low  fiat.  Its  area  is  nearly  83  square  miles ; 
it  includes  the  decayed  borough  of  Queenborough,  and  the  royal 
dockyard  and  town  of  Sheerness  at  its  north-western  point.  The 
population  of  the  liberty  of  Sheppey  Island  (which  does  not  include 
Harty  Island)  was  18,136  in  1851.  The  surface  is  laid  down  for  the 
moftt  part  in  grass ;  but  the  upland  part  on  the  northern  side  produces 
good  com.  The  marshes  terminate  east  of  the  Swale,  and  the  coast 
again  rises  to  some  height  in  clayey  cliff?,  which  extend  to  Reculver 
and  the  flats  which  form  the  western  limit  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  In 
the  Ide  of  Tkanetf  which  occupies  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the 
county,  the  cliffy  again  commence,  and  continue  along  the  coast  to 
Pegwell  Bay,  the  boundary  of  the  isle  to  the  south-east  The  North 
Foreland  is  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  east  of  Margate.  The  Isle  of 
Thanet  contains  about  40  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1851  of 
31,798,  and  includes  the  well-known  watering  places,  Mftrgate, 
Ramagate,  and  Broadstairs.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainUna  by 
the  narrow  channels  of  the  Stour.  The  coast  from  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey  to  the  North  Foreland  is  skirted  by  sands  which  extend  from 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  from  high-water  mark ;  and  for  some 
miles  farther  out  by  'the  flats,*  which,  except  in  Margate  Roads, 
rarely  afford,  when  the  tide  is  out,  more  than  two  fathoms  water. 
Marg;ite  Roads  are  sheltered  to  seawaixl  by  Margate  Sands,  which  are 
diy  at  low  water. 

The  chalk  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  are  succeeded  by  the  low 
coast  of  Pegwell  Bay,  which  continues  to  Walmer  Castle,  near  DeaL 
Hers  the  chalk  cliffs  recommence,  and  continue  round  the  South 
Foreland  (a  headland  bearing  14  miles  nearly  due  S.  from  the 
North  Foreland),  to  Sandgate,  between  Folkestone  and  Hythe. 
Between  Dover  and  Folkestone  a  portion  of  the  chalk  cliffs  has  fallen 
forwards  towards  the  sea,  so  as  to  present  an  under  cliff  somewhat 
BuniLir  to  that  at  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  works  of  the 
South-Eastem  railway  are  carried  along  here,  partly  in  tunnels,  in 
cuttings,  and  on  an  embankment  close  to  the  beach.  From  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Folkestone  the  coast  declines  until  it  forms  the  extensive 
tract  of  Rom  ney  Marsh,  the  coast-line  of  which  extends  south-west  to 
Dungeness,  a  point  19  miles  in  a  straight  line  south-west  of  the  South 
Foreland,  and  thence  westward  6  or  7  miles  to  the  border  of  the 
county  of  Sussex.  Romney  Marsh  is  in  one  partprotected  against 
the  sea  by  an  embankment  called  Dymchurch  wall.  There  are 
lighthouses  at  the  North  and  South  Forelands,  and  on  Dungeness,  and 
heacona  in  various  other  places.  Opposite  to  the  coast  which  extends 
from  the  Isle  of  Thanet  to  the  South  Foreland,  lies  the  Goodwin  Sand, 
the  channel  between  which  and  the  Kentish  coast  is  the  well-known 
roadstead  of  the  Downs.  The  Goodwin  Sand  is  about  10  or  11  miles 
l^Qg  from  north  to  south;  its  greatest  breadth  is  3  or  4  miles.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  narrow  channel  called  *the  Swatch,' 
navigable  by  small  boats.  Another  sand-bank,  called  the  Brake,  lies 
between  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  Goodwin  Sand  and  the 
fihore ;  it  is  about  5  miles  long  wltli  a  depth  upon  it,  at  low  water,  of 
from  3  to  12  feet. 

The  Downs,  which  are  about  8  miles  in  length  and  6  miles  in  width, 
are  a  safe  anchorage,  and  are  the  general  rendezvous  of  shipping 
Itraving  the  Thames  for  the  Channel,  or  returning  homeward.  To  the 
north  of  the  Downs  are  '  the  Small  Downs,'  a  roadstead  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  Downs  properly  so  called,  and  sheltered  by  the 
Brake,  as  the  Downs  are  by  the  Goodwin  Sand. 

Surface  and  Geology.— KQUt  is  on  the  whole  a  hilly  county.  The 
chalk  range  of  the  North  Downs  enters  the  county  on  the  west  side 
from  Surrey,  not  far  from  Westerham,  and  runs  east-north-east  to 
the  valley  of  the  Medway  between  Maidstone  and  Rochester.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Medway,  which  completely  interrupts  the  chalk 
range,  the  Downs  rise  again,  and  run  to  the  east-south-east  to  the 
coast  near  Folkestone.  This  part  of  the  range  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  valley  of  the  Stour.  On  the  north  side  the  Downs 
gradually  subside  towai-Js  the  ajstuary  of  the  Thames. 


The  breadth  of  the  chalk  formation  varies ;  west  of  the  Btonr  H  is 
fVom  8  to  6  miles ;  east  of  the  Stour  it  occupies  the  whole  extent  of 
the  county  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Folkestone  to  Wye,  except 
where  it  is  interrupted  by  the  marshy  valley  that  snrroundl  the  Isle 
of  Thanei  The  height  of  the  chalk  hills  reaches  in  some  instanoM 
an  elevation'  of  642  feet  above  the  sea.  The  clifb  near  Dovev  are 
about  400  feet  high ;  Dover  Castle  hill  is  469  feet 

The  district  between  the  chalk  range  and  the  sestuary  of  the  Thames 
is,  for  the  most  part,  occupied  by  the  plastic  clay  which  immediately 
overlies  the  chalk.  The  tongue  of  land  between  the  Medway  and 
the  Thames,  including  the  Isle  of  Grain  and  the  Isle  of  Sheppey, 
is  formed  of  the  London  clay,  which  overlies  the  plastic  clay.  This 
formation  also  occupies  a  considerable  district  north  and  north-west 
of  Canterbury,  extending  to  the  shore  between  Whitstable  and 
Reculver.  The  London  clay  also  covers  a  small  tract  near  Pegwell 
Bay.  Shooter's  Hill,  near  Woolwich,  which  is  an  insulated  mass  of 
London  clay,  is  about  446  feet  high. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Darent  and  its  feeder  the  Cray  the  strata 
above  the  chalk  have  been  washed  away,  and  the  chalk  is  covered 
only  by  the  vegetable  soil.  Another  strip  of  chalk,  denuded  of  the 
superior  strata,  runs  along  the  bank  of  the  Thames  from  the  valley 
of  the  Darent  to  below  Gravesend.  South  of  the  North  Downs  the 
chalk  marl  and  greensand  crop  out,  and  cover  a  belt  of  land  skirting 
the  chalk  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  ootbity  from  west  to 
east.  The  breadth  of  this  belt  varies  fi*om  2  to  7  miles.  Its 
southern  slope,  which  is  the  steepest,  forms  what  is  designated  '  the 
ragstone  range '  of  hills,  the  higher  points  of  which  are  from  600  to 
800  feet  high,  and  overlook  the  valley  watered  by  the  Eden,  the 
Medway  (from  Penshurst  to  Yalding),  and  the  Beult.  The  valley 
just  referred  to  is  occupied  by  the  Weald  clay,  and  forms  another 
belt  extending  throughout  the  county  from  the  border  of  Surrey  to 
the  edge  of  Ronmey  Marsh,  having  an  average  breadth  of  5  miles. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  county,  which  fomos  a  narrow  belt 
or  strip  of  land  along  the  Sussex  border,  is  occupied  by  the  iron- 
sand,  which  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  great  Weald  district  of  the 
south-eastern  part  of  England.  This  formation  constitutes  a  range 
of  hills,  amid  which  the  upper  waters  of  the  Medway  and  its  tributary 
the  Teyse  have  their  sources :  and  extends  far  into  Sussex.  It  rises 
in  some  parts  of  the  Weald  day  district  through  the  overlying  stratum 
of  that  formation. 

The  county  thus  appears,  when  viewed  with  reference  to  its 
geology,  to  consist  of  five  parallel  belts,  extending  nearly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  and  occupied  by  diiierent  formations,  occurring  in 
regular  order : — 1,  The  London  and  plastic  clays ;  2,  the  chalk ;  3, 
the  chalk  marl  and  greensand ;  4,  the  Weald  clay ;  5,  the  iron-sand. 
The  southern  border  of  the  chalk  and  greensand  formations,  and  the 
iron-sand  district,  form  three  parallel  ranges  of  hills  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  Helmsdale  and  Weald  clay  valleys. 

What  is  termed  the  Weald  (Saxon  '  weald,'  a  forest,  or  perhaps 
generally,  a  wild  uncultivated  tract)  was  anciently  an  immense  forest, 
inhabited  only  by  deer  and  hogs,  but  has  been  gradually  cleared  and 
brought  into  cultivation.  Iron-works  were  formerly  numerous  and 
important,  but  the  introduction  of  coal  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
has  caused  this  branch  of  industry  to  be  transferred  to  other  parts  of 
the  island  where  fuel  is  more  abundant. 

Beds  of  limestone  occur  in  the  greensand  formation,  and  are 
quarried  near  Maidstone  for  common  purposes  of  building,  for  road- 
making,  and  for  burning  into  lime,  which  is  used  for  stucco,  or 
exported  to  the  West  Indies  for  refining  sugar. 

Hydrography  and  Communications, — Nearly  the  whole  county 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Thames.  This  river  affords  a  ready 
means  of  communication  with  the  metropolis  and  with  other  parts. 
The  royal  dockyards  of  Deptford  and  Woolwich  are  upon  it. 

The  other  principal  rivers  are  the  Ravensboume,  the  Darent,  and 
the  Medway,  which  flow  into  the  sestuary  of  the  Thames ;  ana  the 
Stour  and  the  Rother,  which  flow  into  the  sea. 

The  Ravensboume  rises  on  Keston  Common,  near  the  border  of 
Surrey,  and  flows  northward  past  the  town  of  Bromlev  and  the  village 
of  Lewisham,  and  between  the  towns  of  Greenwich  and  Deptford, 
into  the  Thames.  It  is  navigable  to  Deptford  bridge  for  lighters  and 
other  small  craft.  The  Darent  rises  in  Squirries  park,  near  Wester- 
ham, close  to  the  border  ot  Surrey.  Its  course  is  first  east-north-east, 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  North  Downs,  to  Riverhead  near  Seven- 
oaks,  where  it  turns  north  and  passes  through  a  depression  in  the 
Downs  by  Otford,  aad  other  villages,  to  the  town  of  Dartford,  below 
which  it  is  called  Dartford  Creek,  and  becoming  navigable,  flows 
through  the  marshes  into  the  Thames.  Just  before  joining  the 
Thames  it  receives  the  Cray,  which  rises  near  Orpington,  and  has  % 
course  of  about  9  miles.  The  Medway  rises  in  Sussex,  near  the 
northern  border  between  East  Griustead  and  Crawley,  and  flows  east- 
ward into  Kent,  which  it  enters  near  Ashurst.  In  this  part  of  its 
course  the  Medway  is  swelled  by  many  brooks,  which  drain  the 
higher  districts  of  the  Weald  of  Sussex.  At  Penshui-st,  in  Kent,  the 
Medway  is  joined  by  the  Eden,  which  rises  about  Godstone  in  Surrey. 
From  Penshurst^  where  the  navigation  of  the  river  commences,  it 
flows  east-north-east  to  Tonbridge,  forming  in  its  way  two  or  three 
islands.  From  Tonbridge  the  Medway  flows  east  by  north  to  Yalding, 
in  the  Weald,  near  which  it  is  joined  by  the  Teyse  or  Teise  and  the 
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Bealt.  The  Teise  rises  in  tbe  northern  part  of  Sussex,  and  flows  bj 
Lamberhurst  into  the  Medway.  The  Beult  rises  in  the  Weald  of 
Kent,  near  Shadozhurst,  and  flows  north  by  west  to  Yalding.  From 
this  place  the  course  of  the  Medway,  though  very  winding,  is  for  the 
most  part  northward ;  it  passes  through  an  opening  in  the  greensand 
hills,  across  the  prolongation  of  the  valley  of  Holmsdale  by  Maid- 
stone and  Aylesford,  through  a  great  opening  in  the  North  Downs, 
and  by  Rochester  and  Chatham,  into  the  sestuary  of  the  Thames  at 
Sheemess.  It  is  navigable  for  more  than  40  miles.  The  tide  flows  up 
to  Maidstone  bridge,  but  ships  and  large  vessels  cannot  ascend  above 
Rochester  bridge.  Below  Rochester  the  estuary  gradually  expands 
to  a  considerable  width,  and  forms  an  important  harbour  for  the 
British  navy.  Numerous  arms  of  the  river  or  creeks  penetrate  the 
mai-shes,  which  spread  inland  to  a  conBiderable  extent  from  the  banks 
of  the  river.  The  royal  dockyard  of  Chatham  is  on  the  Medway,  and 
that  of  Sheemess  at  the  junction  of  the  Medway  with  tbe  Thames. 
The  Medway  is  plentifully  stored  with  fish :  above  Maidstone  ia  an  abund- 
ance of  fresh- water  fish ;  and  below  Rochester  are  soles,  flounders,  and 
other  flat-fish,  and  smelts  of  excellent  quality  and  large  size.  In  the 
creeks  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  are  considerable  oystei>beds. 
The  Stow  has  two  main  branches,  distinguished  as  the  Greater  and 
the  Lesser  Stour.  The  Greater  Stour  is  formed  by  two  streams,  which 
flow  along  the  valley  between  the  North  Downs  and  the  greensand 
hills  in  opposite  directions,  and  uniting  near  Ashford,  turn  to  the 
north-east,  pass  through  a  depression  in  the  North  Downs,  and  flow 
by  Canterbuxy  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sarre  in  the  Isle  of  Tbanet. 
Here  the  Stour  parts  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  fa^Lla  into  the 
SQstuary  of  the  Thames  near  Reculver;  the  other  into  Pegwell  Bay 
below  Sandwich.  These  two  arms  cut  off  Tbanet  from  the  rest  of 
the  county,  and  constitute  it  an  island.  The  Lesser  Stour  rises  near 
Lyminge,  about  8  miles  north  from  Hythe,  and  flowing  north  by  east 
to  Barham,  above  which  it  sometimes  becomes  dry,  turns  north  by 
west,  and  skirting  Barham  Downs,  flows  to  Bridge  near  Canterbury. 
Here  it  makes  another  bend,  and  runs  north-east  into  that  arm  of 
the  Greater  Stour  which  falls  into  Pegwell  Bay.  The  two  arms  of  the 
Stour,  which  insulate  Thanet,  were  once  a  channel  8  or  4  miles  over, 
called  the  Wantsume,  which  received  several  streams  besides  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Stour.  In  Bede's  time  the  breadth  was  diminished 
to  8  furlongs.  The  channel  was  navigable  for  ships  of  tolerable 
burden  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but  subsequently  the  waters 
of  the  northern  branch  from  the  Stour  to  Reculver  became  too  small 
for  navigation,  and  it  was  for  a  period  quite  dry  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sarre,  so  that  Thanet  became  a  peninsula  rather  than  an  island. 
A  cut  from  the  Stour  restored  the  continuity  of  the  watercourse,  but 
this  north  channel  is  not  used  for  navigation.  The  Greater  Stour, 
which  enters  Pegwell  Bay,  is  navigable  up  to  Fordwich  near  Canter- 
bury. The  whole  length  of  the  river  from  Lenham  to  Pegwell  Bay 
may  be  estimated  at  45  miles.  Both  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Stour 
contain  excellent  trout. 

The  Rother  rises  in  Sussex,  to  which  county  it  more  properly 
belongs.  [Sussex.]  It  first  touches  the  border  of  Kent  at  the  junction 
of  a  small  stream,  which  rises  near  Hawkhurst,  and  separates  the  two 
counties.  From  this  junction  the  Rother  flows  by  Newenden  and 
Wittersham,  below  which  it  quits  the  border  and  re-enters  Sussex. 
Several  small  streams  from  the  Weald  of  Kent  flow  into  it,  and  the 
arms  of  these,  with  the  Rother  itself,  inclose  the  river  island  of 
Oxney(6  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  3  miles  broad).  The 
Rother  is  navigable  in  all  that  part  which  touches  this  county. 

The  principal  canal  in  the  county  of  Kent  is  the  Royal  Military 
Canal,  which  was  formed,  rather  for  the  purposes  of  defence  than  of 
commerce,  during  the  alarm  of  invasion  in  tbe  late  war  against 
Napoleon.  It  runs  along  the  edge  of  Romney  Marsh  from  its  com- 
mencement in  the  sea  near  Hythe  to  its  junction  with  the  Rother  in 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  Oxney  Isle.  Three  principal  roads  traverse 
the  county.  The  Dover  road  enters  tbe  county  at  New  Cross,  8^  miles 
from  London,  and  runs  east-south-east  in  a  nearly  direct  Une  through 
Gravesend,  Rochester,  and  Canterbury  to  Dover,  71  miles.  The  Hythe 
road  branches  off  from  the  Dover  rosbd  at  New  Cross,  and  runs  south« 
east  to  Maidstone,  and  from  thence  by  Ashford  to  Hythe,  65  miles. 
The  Hastings  road  branches  off  from  the  Hythe  and  Maidstone  road 
more  than  a  mile  beyond  New  Cross,  and  passing  through  Bromley, 
Sevenoaks,  and  Tonbridge,  enters  Sussex  near  Flimwell,  45  miles. 
The  road  to  Rye  branches  off  from  the  principal  Hastings  road  just 
before  it  quits  Kent,  and  passes  through  Newenden,  53  miles,  where 
it  crosses  the  Rother  into  Sussex.  The  roads  to  Mai^ate  and  Rams- 
gato,  and  to  Sandwich  and  Deal,  branch  off  from  the  Dover  road  at 
Canterbuiy.  The  South-Eastem  railway  diverges  from  the  Brighton 
line  at  Reigate,  Surrey,  and  enters  Kent  near  Edenbridge,  whence  the 
main  line  proceeds  in  a  generally  eastern  direction  to  Dover,  b%  miles. 
From  the  Tonbridge  station  a  branch  mns  off  southward  to  Ton- 
bridge  Wells,  5  miles,  where  it  quits  the  county.  At  Paddock  Wood 
a  branch  mns  off  northward  to  Maidstone,  10  miles.  From  Ashford 
a  branch  is  carried  south-westward  to  Rye,  16  miles,  and  thence  to 
Hastings ;  another  in  a  north-eastern  direction  to  Ramsgate,  80  miles, 
from  which  a  short  branch  for  goods  diverges  at  Canterbury,  north 
to  Whitstable;  at  Minster  one,  9  miles,  to  Deal;  and  from  Ramsgate 
one,  4  miles,  to  Mai^ate.  The  North  Kent  railway,  also  belonging  to 
the  South-Eastem  Company,  leaves  the  main-truuk  at  Deptiord,  and 


runs  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Thames  to  Gravesend,  24  miles,  and 
thence  to  Strood,  7  miles. 

ClkncUe,  5ot2,  AgricuUwt, — The  climate  of  Kent  is  in  general  mild 
and  geniaL  The  proximity  to  the  continent  of  Europe  exposes  it  to 
occasional  north-east  winds,  which  chill  the  air,  but  they  cany  off  the 
superfluous  moisture  of  the  soil ;  and  some  of  the  most  fertile  spots 
are  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  which  lies  at  its  north-eastern  extremity, 
and  in  the  adjacent  parts.  The  soil  of  this  county  may  be  divided 
into  the  gravel,  chalk,  and  clay,  which  produce,  where  they  mix  in  due 
proportions,  an  extremely  fertile  loam.  The  alluvial  soils  along  the 
Thames  and  Medway,  and  in  Romney  Marsh,  produce  some  of  the 
richest  marsh  pastures  in  the  kingdouL  The  chalk  rises  into  hills 
between  Canterbury  and  Dover,  where  are  extensive  sheep  downs,  bat 
from  Canterbury  towards  London  it  is  mostly  covered  by  a  stiff  clav, 
and  only  breaks  out  here  and  there  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
The  Wealds  contain  some  very  fertile  clays  and  woods,  in  which  osks 
grow  to  a  great  size.  Throughout  the  county  the  clay  may  be  said  to 
predominate,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  generally  adopted  is  that 
which  suits  the  strongest  soils. 

Besides  the  usual  crops  which  are  raised  on  good  clays,  Kent  pro- 
duces several  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  such  as  canary-  and  radish-seed, 
which  grow  chiefly  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  Other  seeds  are  Ukewias 
raised  for  the  London  seedsmen,  such  as  spinach,  cresses,  and  white 
mustard.  Kidney  beans  are  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sandwich. 

There  is  comparatively  a  very  small  proportion  of  grass  land  in 
Kent,  if  we  except  the  sheep  downs  pn  the  chalk  hiUs  and  the  marshes. 
The  marshes  produce  most  of  the  hay  consumed  in  winter.  Romnej 
Marsh,  which  is  well  known  for  the  richness  of  its  grass,  containi 
about  44,000  acres ;  on  the  borders  of  the  Stour  are  27,000  acres;  and 
along  the  Medway,  Thames,  and  Swale,  about  11,500  acres  more. 
A  great  many  sheep  are  reared  and  fattened  in  these  marshes.  There 
are  very  few  dairies  of  any  consequence  in  Kent.  Cheese  is  made 
only  for  domestic  consmnpUon. 

Hops  are  grown  to  a  very  great  extent  in  this  county ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  those  which  are  raised  at  Famham  in  Surrey,  are  the 
most  esteemed  of  any  in  England.  In  that  part  of  Kent  which  is 
nearest  to  London  there  are  many  extensive  market-gardens;  and 
many  himdreds  of  acres  are  laid  out  in  asparagus  beds.  Great  quan- 
tities of  peas  are  raised  for  the  London  market.  Apples,  pears,  plums, 
and  cherries  are  raised  in  orchards,  and  the  produce  sent  to  Loodon. 
Cider  is  largely  made.  In  some  places  hops,  apples,  cherries,  aoa 
filberts  may  be  seen  growing  together  in  the  same  grounds.  Tbe  hopi 
last  12  years,  the  filberts  30  years;  after  which  the  apples  and  pean 
require  the  whole  ground.  There  are  still  some  extensive  woods  id 
Kent,  but  they  are  diminishing  every  year ;  and  the  produce  of  bark 
and  timber  is  much  reduced  from  what  it  formerly  was. 

Divmoru,  Townt,  Jsc, — Kent  has  long  been  divided  into  five  lathes. 
These  divisions,  in  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  take  their  name  from 
the  Saxon,  *ge-lathian,'  'to  assemble;'  they  had  formerly  distinct 
courts  superior  to  the  himdred  courts ;  each  of  them  comprehends 
several  himdreds,  and  other  smaller  divisions.  The  lathes  are  as 
follows : — Sutton-at-Hone,  containing  8  hundreds ;  Aylesford,  12  hon* 
dreds,  with  the  liberty  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  and  the  liberty  of  tbe 
Lowey  of  Tonbridge;  Scray,  16  hundreds,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Isle 
of  Sheppey;  St  Augustine,  12  hundreds;  and  Shepway,  or  Ship  way, 
13  hundreds,  besides  the  barony  of  Bircholt. 

There  are  several  parts  of  the  county  which  have  their  particular 
'liberties,'  exempt  from  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  county  magistrates. 
They  are  as  follows : — I.  The  county  of  the  city  of  Canterbury,  in 
St.  Augustine  Lathe.  II.  The  city  of  Rochester,  and — IIL  Tbe 
borough  of  Maidstone ;  both  in  Aylesford  Lathe.  IV.  Tbe  liberty  of 
Romney  Marsh,  comprehending  several  hundreds,  which  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  its  own  bailiff  and  jurats.  Y.  The  liberty  of  the 
Cinque-ports,  which  comprehends:  —  1.  Sandwich,  including  tbe 
borough  of  Sandwich ;  the  ville  of  Sarre  and  the  ville  of  Ramsgate, 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  the  town  and  pariah  of  Deal,  the  parish  of 
Walmer,  and  part  of  that  of  Woodnesborough,  near  Sandwich ;  and 
the  parish  of  Fordwich,  near  Canterbury :  2.  Dover,  including  the 
town  of  Dover,  with  part  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  of  Charlton 
and  Hougham ;  the  parish  of  Ringswould,  between  Dover  and  Deal, 
and  the  town  and  parish  of  St.  John,  Margate ;  the  parishes  of  Birch- 
ing^n,  St.  Peter's,  and  Wood,  or  Woodchurch,  in  Thanet ;  the  town 
and  part  of  tbe  parish  of  Folkestone,  in  Shepway  Lathe ;  and  the 
town  and  part  of  the  parish  of  Faversham,  in  Scray  Lathe :  3.  Hythe, 
including  the  town  and  parish  of  Hythe,  and  part  of  the  parish  of 
West  Hythe  :  4.  New  Romney,  including  the  town  and  parish  of  Xevr 
Romney,  and  part  of  the  parishes  of  Old  Romney,  Appledore,  Breuzet, 
Ivychurch,  Snargate,  and  part  of  Bromhill,  all  near  Romney  :  5.  Rye, 
the  liberty  of  which  includes  in  this  county  the  town  of  Tenterden. 

There  are  in  the  county  two  cities,  Canterbcht  and  RocRssrsB ; 
the  Cinque-ports  of  Dover,  Htthe,  New  Ronmey,  and  Saxdwich  ; 
the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Greenwich,  Chatham,  and  Maxdstone, 
and  18  other  market-towns,  namely,  Ashford,  Bromley,  Crakbrook, 
Dartford,  Deal,  Faversham,  Folkestone,  Gravesend,  Lydd,  Mar- 
oats,  Milton,  Ramsoate,  Sevenoaks,  She^rnbss,  Sitti'ngboume, 
Tenterden,  Tonbridge  or  Tunbridge,  and  Westeriiaw.  Ther«  were 
formerly  markets  at  Aylesford,  Elham,  St.  Uary  Cmy,  Eltbam, 
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Qoudhunt,  Lenham,  Town  Maluno,  Queenborough,  Smarden, 
Wroiham,  and  Wye.  Of  the  places  printed  in  small  capitals  an 
acoonnt  is  given  under  their  respective  titles.  The  other  towns,  with 
the  town  of  Whitstable,  the  port  of  Canterbury,  we  shall  notice  here, 
with  their  respective  populations  in  1851. 

Broadsiairs,  20  miles  KN.E.  from  Canterbury,  population  of  the 
pariah  2975,  a  watering-place  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  is  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer  for  sea-bathing.  In  it  are 
a  chapel  of  ease  (a  handsome  gothio  structure),  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
llothodists,  Baptists,  and  Independents,  National  schools,  and  an 
Infant  school.  At  Broadstairs  is  a  station  of  the  coast-guard.  The 
harbour  has  a  wooden  pier.  Two  batteries  defend  the  town.  There 
are  remains  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Yiigin  Mary,  once  held  in 
great  reverence  by  seamen. 

EUham,  SO  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Maidstone,  8  miles  E.  by  S. 
from  London,  population  of  the  parish  2568,  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Shooter's  HilL  Eltham  formerly  possessed  a  royal  palace,  in  which 
Edward  IL  and  other  sovereigns  resided.  After  the  reign  of 
Henry  Till.  Eltham  palace  was  not  used  as  a  royal  residence,  though 
it  was  visited  by  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  The  great  hall,  erected  by 
Edward  IV.  is  the  only  portion  remaining  :  it  is  a  very  noble  room, 
100  feet  long,  36  feet  broad,  and  55  feet  high,  and  has  a  remarkably 
fine  carved  wooden  roof.  A  few  years  back  it  was  repaired.  The 
parish  church  is  a  neat  structure  with  a  spire.  There  are  National 
and  Infant  schools,  and  a  preparatory  school  for  pupils  intended  for 
the  military  profession.  Eltham  gives  the  title  of  earl  of  Eltham  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

GoudAwst,  18  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Maidstone,  population  of  the 
parish  259i,  stands  on  a  hill  about  two  miles  from  the  Sussex  border. 
The  church,  a  handsome  structure  with  a  massive  tower  at  the  west 
eod,  contains  some  interesting  monuments.  There  are  here  an 
Endowed  Free  Grammar  school,  and  National  and  Infant  schools. 

Lenkam,  10  miles  K  by  S.  from  Maidstone,  population  2070,  a  small 
town  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  hills,  has  very  little  trade. 
The  church  is  partly  of  the  decorated  and  partly  of  the  perpendicular 
style.  Sixteen  stalls,  eight  in  each  chancel,  were  for  tne  use  of  the 
monks  of  St  Augustine,  who  had  an  estate  here.  At  the  entrance  to 
the  churchyard  is  an  ancient  lich-gate.  There  are  a  chapel  for  Inde- 
pendents, new  National  schools,  and  some  almshouses.  Fairs  are  held 
on  June  6th  and  October  23rd.  Emigration  has  caused  a  decrease  in 
popolatioo. 

Lydd,  83  miles  S.E.  from  Maidstone,  population  of  the  parish  1605, 
on  the  edge  of  Romney  Marsh,  and  about  3  miles  from  the  sea,  is 
teduded  in  the  cinque  port  of  New  Romney.  The  parish  church  is 
chiefly  of  the  perpendicular  style,  but  it  has  been  much  disfigured  by 
injudicious  repairs.  It  has  a  lofty  square  tower  with  pinnacles. 
There  are  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  National  schools. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  in  fishing.  A  market  is  held 
weekly  on  Thursday,  and  a  pleasure  fair  on  the  last  Monday  of  July. 
The  ahingle  headland  of  Dungeness,  some  six  squai^o  miles  in  extent^ 
rans  out  from  neai-  Lydd.  At  the  extremity  of  it  is  a  lighthouse 
110  feet  high.     On  the  Ness  is  a  coast-guard  station. 

New  Romney,  81  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Maidstone,  population  1053 ; 
a  member  of  the  cinque  ports,  and  once  a  flourishing  sea-port,  but 
now  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  coast  Previous  to  the 
Beform  Act  New  Rt>mney  sent  two  members  to  Parliament  The 
ehorch  is  a  magnificent  structure  of  the  12th  century :  the  lofty 
nuare  tower  is  a  rich  example  of  the  later  Norman  architecture. 
The  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  chapels,  and  there  are 
National  schools.  Grazing  is  extensively  carried  on  in  the  district, 
which  forms  a  part  of  Romney  Marsh.  Saturday  is  the  market-day. 
A  yearly  fair,  chiefly  for  sheep  and  lambs,  is  held  on  August  21st 
Southland  hospital,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  governor  and  four  poor 
men  and  the  education  of  two  poor  boys,  was  founded  in  1610  by 
John  Southland,  Esq. 

Qiutnboroughy  a  decayed  borough  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  17  miles 
K.E.  from  Maidstone  :  population  of  the  parish,  722.  The  present 
name  of  the  town  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  borough  by 
Edward  III.  in  compliment  to  his  queen  Phillipa.  Edward  built  a 
castle  here,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth : 
the  moat  is  still  traceable.  The  parish  church,  built  about  1347, 
consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  and  has  a  western  tower.  The  Inde* 
pendents  have  a  chapel.  The  oyster  fishery  affords  occupation  t^ 
some  of  the  inhabitants,  and  there  is  a  copperas  manufactory  in  the 
town.  The  whole  of  the  parish,  about  500  acres,  is  an  uninclosed 
grazing  tract  of  land.  Queenborough,  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act»  returned  two  members  to  Parliament  A  fair  is  held  on  AnguFct 
5th  and  6th. 

SL  Mary  Crayy  22  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Maidstone,  population 
1400,  had  once  a  market,  which  was  discontinued  in  1703.  Besides 
the  parish  church  there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Independents,  and  National  schools.  There  is  an  extensive  paper-mill 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

^  SiUifiujfioumet  11  miles  N.E.  from  Maidstone,  population  2897, 
sitoated  on  the  main  road  from  London  to  Canterbury,  near  the  head 
of  Milton  Creek.  The  church  is  a  spacious  edifice,  rebuilt,  except 
the  tower  and  the  external  walls,  since  1762,  when  it  was  accidentally 
burnt     The  parish  possesses  National  schools.      Queen  Elizabeth 
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granted  a  weekly  market  and  two  fairs.  The  weekly  market  has  been 
long  discontinued ;  the  fairs  remain.  A  market  is  now  held  monthly. 
Paper-mills,  a  coaoh-factory,  oil-milLi,  and  flour-mills  are  in  the  parisL 
Malting,  brewing,  and  brick-making  are  carried  on. 

Smarden,  14  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Maidstone,  population  1206,  a 
small  market-town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Medway,  has  a  large  and 
handsome  church  with  a  square  tower,  two  Baptist  chapels,  and  a  Free 
school  with  a  small  endowment  Some  corn-mills  are  in  the  vicinity. 
The  market-day  is  Friday;   a  pedlery  fair  is  held  October  10th. 

Whitstable,  7  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Canterbury,  population  of  -the 
town  8086,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Swale,  is  the  port  of  Canterbury. 
There  is  here  an  extensive  oyster-fishery  under  tiie  direction  of  the 
Incorporated  Company  of  Dredgers.  A  considerable  traffic  is  carried 
on  in  coals.  There  are  copperas-works,  breweries,  rope-walks,  and 
boat-building  yards.  A  branch  of  the  South-Eastem  railway  connects 
Whitstable  with  Canterbury.  Besides  the  parish  church,  which  has 
been  recently  erected,  there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Independents,  and  National  schools.  Roman  pottery  has  been  taken 
up  from  some  of  the  oyster-beds,  indicating  the  probable  site  of  a 
former  Roman  station,  now  under  low-water  mark. 

Wrotham,  11  miles  W.N.W.  from  Maidstone,  population  3184,  at 
the  base  of  the  chalk  hills,  on  the  road  from  London  to  Maidstone, 
has  a  small  market  which  is  held  on  the  fifth  Tuesday  of  the  month, 
when  the  month  happens  to  .have  five  Tuesdays.  The  church  is  a 
commodious  edifice  in  various  styles.  There  are  National  schools  and 
four  almshouses.  Hops  are  largely  cultivated:  fruit  for  market  is 
grown  in  orchards  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  this  place  the  archbishops 
of  Canterbury  had  formerly  a  palace. 

Wye,  10  miles  S.W.  from  Canterbury,  population  of  the  town  1095, 
occupies  a  pleasant  site  in  the  vale  of  the  Stour.  The  church  is  a 
fine  old  structure.  There  are  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists ;  the 
College  Grammar  school  for  boys,  foimded  in  1434,  which  had  82 
boarders  and  9  day  scholars  in  1852 ;  and  National  schools.  Fairs  are 
held  on  May  1st  and  October  14th.  A  commodiouj»  station  and  goods 
depdt  of  the  South-Eastem  railway  is  at  Wye. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages  in  the 
county,  with  the  population  of  the  respective  parishes  in  1851,  and  a 
few  other  particulars : — 

Apfledore,  26  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Maidstone,  population  621, 
occupies  an  elevated  site  in  the  marsh  district  The  parish  church 
is  an  ancient  building  with  a  beautiful  porch.  The  Royal  Military 
Canal  between  Hythe  and  Rye  passes  through  Appledore.  Barham, 
6  miles  S.E.  from  Canterbury,  on  the  road  to  Dover :  population,  1105. 
The  church,  an  ancient  building,  is  handsome,  and  has  a  lofty  spire 
at  the  west  end.  In  Barham  are  National  and  Infant  schools.  On 
Barham  Downs  are  held  the  Canterbury  races.  Beckenhaan,  10  miles 
S.S.E.  from  London :  population,  1688.  The  church  is  partly  of  the 
decorated  style,  but  the  larger  part  is  more  recent  At  the  entrance 
of  the  churchyard  is  an  old  Uch-gate.  There  are  National  and  Infant 
schools,  and  three  almshouses.  Beckenham  has  numerous  residences 
of  wealthy  London  merchants.  BexUy,  11  miles  E.S.E.  from  London, 
population  4490,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Cray.  The 
church,  which  is  ancient,  contains  some  interesting  brasses  and  monu- 
ments. There  are  National  schools  and  some  almshouses.  Bexley 
manor  was  in  the  possession  of  Camden,  the  celebrated  antiquary, 
and  was  bequeathed  by  him  for  the  foundation  of  a  chair  of  history 
in  Oxford  Univeraity.  Bexley  Heath,  or  Bexley  New  Town,  about  a 
mile  N.W.  from  Bexley,  is  on  the  London  and  Dover  road.  A  market- 
house  is  in  the  middle  of  the  village.  There  are  a  neat  gothic  chapel 
in  connection  with  the  Established  Church,  chapels  for  Baptists  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  many  good 
dwelling-houses  and  shops.  Numerous  market-gardens  are  in  the 
vicinity.  A  market  is  held  on  Saturday.  Biddenden,  14  miles  S.S.E. 
from  Maidstone :  population,  1457.  The  church  is  a  neat  building  in 
the  perpendicular  style.  There  is  a  Free  Grammar  school,  founded 
in  1566  for  the  education  of  10  poor  boys,,  which  had  52  scholars  in 
1851.  Blackheath,  5  miles  E.S.E.  from  London,  population  included 
with  Greenwich,  Charlton,  and  Lewisham  parishes.  The  heath  is  an 
extensive  open  common,  on  the  margin  of  which  are  numerous  hand- 
some residences.  [Greenwich.]  Blackheath  possesses  a  district 
church,  an  elegant  structure  in  the  pointed  style,  with  a  lofty  spire; 
two  chapels  of  ease ;  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists ; 
National  schools;  a  Wesleyan  day  school;  a  Proprietary  school  in 
connection  with  King's  College,  London,  which  had  127  scholars  in 
1853 ;  another  Proprietary  school;  a  literary  institute ;  a  subscription 
library ;  the  Blackheath  and  Lewisham  Benevolent  Society ;  and  other 
benevolent  institutions.  Morden  College,  founded  in  1695,  provides  a 
residence  and  support  for  decayed  merchants,  those  in  the  Lsvant 
trade  having  the  preference.  The  number  of  inmates  was  originally 
80,  but  it  has  been  more  than  doubled.  The  heath  is  a  favourite 
rendezvous  for  holiday  parties  in  summer.  At  Blackheath  is  a  station 
of  the  North-Kent  railway.  Boxley,  2  4  miles  N.E.  from  Maidstone, 
population  1508,  has  an  ancient  church  in  which  are  several  interest- 
ing monuments.  Boxley  Abbey,  now  a  private  residence,  was  formerly 
the  site  of  an  establishment  for  Cistercian  monks.  In  this  parish  is 
Penenden  Heath,  where  large  county  meetings  have  been  held  ou 
remarkable  occasions.  Brenchlcy,  12  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Maidstone, 
population  2693,  near  the  small  river  Teise,  a  feeder  of  the  Medway. 
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The  churcli  U  an  ancient  stone  building  with  a  lofty  square  tower. 
In  the  village  are  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  and  a  National  school 
Brotnpfon,  [Cuatuah'].  Charing^  13  miles  E.3.R  from  liaidstooe, 
population  1321,  has  a  handsome  old  church  with  a  tower  and  a  small , 
beacon  turret.  There  is  here  an  endowed  school.  The  site  of  a  former  - 
residence  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  is  now  occupied  as  a  farm- 1 
house,  and  part  of  the  ancient  structure  has  been  converted  into  a  \ 
bam.  Charlton^  6  miles  E.S.E.  from  London,  population  4818,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  elevated  ground  between  Greenwich  and  | 
Woolwich.  The  church  is  an  ancient  structure,  containing  some  i 
interesting  monuments.  There  are  National  and  Infant  schools,  | 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  government  dockyards 
at  Woolwich.  Charlton  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  T.  M.  Wilson,  Bart, 
is  a  very  fine  manorial  residence,  erected  in  the  reign  of  James  L 
Chiddivg^tone,  19  miles  S.W.  from  Maidstone,  population  1260,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Eden,  has  a  handsome  old  church,  with  a 
very  fine  tower  and  spire  at  the  west  eud.  There  are  National  and 
Infant  8chool&  ChUham,  21  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Maidstone,  popula- 
tion 1247,  is  noticeable  chiefly  for  its  castle,  now  a  private  residence : 
the  keep  is  of  Norman  date.  The  Romans  had  a  station,  and  some 
severe  conflicts  took  place  here  between  the  Romans  and  the  Britons. 
Several  of  the  Anglo-Bazon  kings  resided  here.  Chilham  church  is  a 
handsome  old  structure.  ChiiiUhurst,  22  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from 
Maidstone:  population,  2088.  In  this  parish  is  Camden-place,  the 
residence  of  William  Camden  the  antiquary,  where  he  wrote  the 
'  Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth.'  Several  other  fine  mansions  and  some 
good  parks  are  near  the  village.  The  church  is  a  fine  building,  with 
a  spire,  and  contains  several  interesting  monuments.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  National 
and  Infant  schools.  A  pleasure  fair  is  held  on  the  Wednesday  in 
Wbitsun  "week.  Co&Aam,  14  miles  N.N.W.  from  Maidstone,  population 
718,  is  chiefly  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  Cobham  Hall  and  park, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Damley.  Cobham  Hall  consists  of  two  wings, 
erected  respectively  in  1582  and  1594,  which  are  united  by  a  central 
building  designed  by  Inigo  Jones.  The  house  was  thoroughly  repaired 
and  modernised  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century ;  it  contains 
some  spacious  and  elegant  rooms,  fitted  up  with  great  splendour. 
The  picture  gallery  contains  a  fine  collection  of  the  works  of  the  great 
masters ;  and  in  the  other  rooms  are  numerous  portraits  by  Vandyke, 
Lely,  Kneller,  and  others.  The  park  covers  an  area  of  about  1800 
acres,  and  presents  a  variety  of  pleasing  scenery.  In  Cobham  church 
is  an  altar-tomb,  on  which  is  a  recumbent  statue  of  Lord  Cobham, 
who  was  executed  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary  for  the  share  he 
took  in  Wyatt's  rebellion.  It  contains  also  a  fine  series  of  monumental 
brasses.  The  Crays  are  four  villages  situated  near  each  other  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Cray,  about  22  miles  N.W.  from  Maidstone.  One 
of  these,  St.  Mary*s  Cray,  has  been  already  noticed.  The  others  are 
named  North  Ci-ay,  population  570;  Fool's  Cray^  population  369; 
and  St.  PavXs  Cray,  population  554.  At  North  Cray  are  the  parish 
church  and  Hetherington's  Charity  school  for  boys  and  girls.  Foot's 
Cray  possesses  a  parish  church,  a  Baptist  chapel.  National  schools, 
papeivmills,  and  a  coach-factory.  Paul's  Cray,  besides  its  church,  has 
a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel.  National  schools,  and  a  paper-manu- 
factory. In  the  district  are  numerous  mansions.  Crayford^  22  miles 
N.W.  from  Maidstone,  population  2935,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Cray,  has  in  its  vicinity  extensive  silk-  and  calico-printing  establish- 
ment, and  flour-mills.  The  church  is  a  large  modem  buUdiug.  There 
are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  National 
and  Infant  schools.  Bricks  are  manufactured,  and  some  extent  of 
ground  is  laid  out  as  market-gardens.  Some  curious  caves  oi  con- 
siderable extent  are  in  the  parish.  Dymchurch,  34  miles  S.E.  from 
Maidstone,  population  650,  situated  on  the  coast,  is  governed  by  a 
corporation  consisting  of  a  bailiff  and  jurats,  under  whose  care  is  the 
embankment  called  Dymchurch  Wall,  which  extends  along  the  shore 
of  Romney  Marsh  for  about  3  miles.  This  wall  is  about  20  feet  in 
height,  and  has  two  sluices  through  which  the  drainage  of  the  marsh 
is  carried  off.  jEdenbridgef  21  miles  W.S.  W.  from  Maidstone,  population 
1718,  so  called  from  its  position  on  the  river  Eden,  over  which  there 
is  a  bridge.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  and  commodious 
structure  with  a  spire  at  the  west  end.  There  is  a  chapel  for  Inde- 
pendents, and  a  National  school  The  South  Eastern  railway  has  a 
station  at  Edenbridge.  The  village  possesses  a  considerable  trade. 
There  is  a  small  weekly  market  for  com,  a  monthly  cattle  market^ 
and  a  yearly  fair.  £rith,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  24  miles 
N.E.  from  Maidstone,  population  2231,  had  formerly  a  market  A 
pier  was  erected  some  yeara  back,  and  £kith  has  since  been  much 
resorted  to  by  holiday  visitors*  The  church  is  partly  covered  with 
ivy ;  in  it  are  a  carved  wooden  rood  screen,  and  a  tomb  in  alabaster, 
in  memory  of  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  and  Pembroke.  There  are 
a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  a  Free  school  for  poor  boys,  and  a 
Charity  school  for  girla.  Belvedere  House  occupies  an  elevated  site, 
and  commands  some  fine  prospects.  Many  villa  residences  have  been 
erected,  and  numerous  orchards  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  Brick- 
making  is  extensively  carried  on.  The  North  Kent  railway  has  a 
otation  at  Erith.  Eyneaford,  16  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Maidstone, 
population  1323,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Darent,  has  a  fine 
cruciform  church  of  Norman  date  with  a  spire  at  the  west  end.  The 
Baptists  have  a  place  of  worship,  and  there  ai'e  National  and  British 


schools.  On  the  Darent  are  some  paper-miUa.  North  of  the  town  is 
the  site  of  Eynesford  Castle :  the  moat  is  now  occupied  by  an  orchard. 
Large  quantities  of  friiit  are  grown  in  the  district.  Fambonmgkt 
population  920,  about  24  miles  W.N.W.  from  Maidstone,  is  surrounded 
by  numerous  orchards,  which  yield  considerable  quantities  of  fruit 
A  fair  is  held  on  June  4th.  The  church  is  an  old  building  with  a  lov 
square  tower.  There  is  here  an  Infant  school.  i^antii^Aaoi,  popula- 
tion 701,  being  exactly  the  same  as  in  1831  and  1841,  the  proportion 
of  males  and  females  being  a  little  diflerent,  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Darent,  17  miles  N.W.  from  Maidstone.  The 
Darent  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  four  arches.  The 
church  is  a  commodious  edifice,  in  the  early  English  style.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel,  and  there  is  a  National  sebooL 
A  fair  is  held  on  October  15th.  Fordwich,  8  mUes  N.E.  from  CaIlte^ 
bury,  population  237,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Stour,  which 
was  onoe  navigable  for  shipping  up  to  Fordwich,  but  now  only  baiges 
can  ascend  so  high.  Fordwich  is  nominally  under  the  govemmeot  of 
a  mavor,  jurats,  and  commonalty.  It  is  a  oorporate  town  by  pre- 
scription, and  a  subordinate  member  of  the  cinque  port  of  Sandwich. 
Com  and  coal  are  conveyed  by  the  river  Stour.  The  trout  fishery, 
which  is  somewhat  productive,  is  under  the  management  of  the  corpo- 
ration. Gillingham,  10  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Maidstone,  population 
7952,  is  a  suburb  of  Chatham.  The  church  is  an  ancient  stractare; 
in  the  interior  is  a  circuhu-  Norman  font  There  are  National  scboola 
Qillingham  Castle  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  A  palai»  of  - 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  formerly  stood  here.  The  hall,  110 
feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  has  been  in  use  as  a  bam.  iTodlow, 
9  miles  S.W.  from  Maidstone,  population  239IS,  has  besides  the  psrifih 
church,  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  a  National 
school  Hadlow  Castle,  a  castellated  mansion,  to  which  a  high  tower 
has  been  added  within  the  last  few  years,  occupies  a  oommaodiDg 
position  near  the  village.  Jlawkhwst,  18  miles  S.  from  MaidstoDe, 
population  2704,  on  the  southern  border  of  the  county,  is  pleasantlj 
situated  on  elevated  groimd.  There  are  a  Free  school  for  boys,  six 
almshouses,  and  a  dispensary.  Hayes,  26  miles  W.N.W.  from  JUid- 
stone,  population  552.  The  church  is  a  very  ancient  building.  There 
are  National  and  Infant  schools.  Holwood  House  occupies  the  die 
of  Hayes  Place,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  birth-plsos 
of  his  son  William  Pitt  Meme  Bay  is  on  the  north  coast^  about  8 
miles  N.N.E.  from  Canterbury,  population  of  Heme  pariah  3094,  of 
which  Heme  Bay  chapelry  contains  about  one  half.  Heme  Bay  is  a 
modem  bathing  place  of  considerable  pretension*  Villas,  terraces,  sod 
rows  of  private  houses  have  been  built  for  the  accommodation  of  viutors, 
with  hotels,  assembly-rooms,  libraries,  baths^  &».;  also  a  chapel  of 
ease,  an  Independent  chapel.  National  and  Infant  schools,  a  market- 
house,  and  a  clock-house.  The  pier  at  which  the  London  steamen 
receive  and  land  passengers  is  a  oonvenient  promenade.  The  pand« 
extends  along  the  coast  for  about  a  milei  iT^iwr,  20  miles  W.&W. 
from  Maidstone,  population  603,  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  its  esitl«^ 
described  elsewhere.  A  moat  surrounds  the  building;  the  draw- 
bridge has  been  replaced  by  a  fixed  wooden  bridge.  The  buildings 
form  a  quadrangle,  inclosing  an  open  court  Hevor  church  ooutaim 
several  monuments  to  members  of  the  Boleyn  family ;  the  finest  of 
them  is  an  altar-tomb  which  has  on  the  top  an  efiOgy  of  the  Earl  of 
Wiltshire,  the  father  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Jghthavk,  11  miles  W.  hj  K. 
from  Maidstone,  population  1121,  has  an  anoient  paridi  ohoreh,  in 
which  are  interesting  monuments  of  the  Selby  family.  The  Weslejan 
Methodists  have  a  chapel,  and  there  is  a  National  sohooL  The  Ko4e 
House  is  a  remarkable  moated  mansion  of  the  14th  century.  At  old 
Beny  Hill  are  traces  of  Homan  fortifications.  Lmi.b«rkur§i,  16  milei 
S.  by  W.  from  Maidstone ;  the  parish  is  partly  in  Sussex :  populatioD, 
1734.  The  parish  chufch  is  an  ancient  stractui-e,  with  a  lofty  spirei  Ths 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  B«,pti8ts  have  chapels,  and  ^ere  are  National 
schools.  At  Lamberhurst  were  formerly  extensive  iron  foundriea, 
where  were  cast  the  iron  railings  which  surround  St  Paul's  catiiednl, 
London.  Lee,  adjoins  Blackheath,  5  miles  S.K  from  London  :  popu- 
lation, 3552.  It  has  a  handsome  new  church,  fine^  situated,  a  diapel 
for  Independents,  and  National  and  Infant  schools.  The  tower  of 
the  old  parish  church  stands  in  the  churchyard  opposite  the  new 
church ;  in  the  churchyard  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Edward  Halley,  the  astronomer.  There  are  numerous  handsome 
private  residences  at  Lee^,  occupied  by  London  merchants  and  families 
of  independent  means.  Leeds,  6  miles  E.S.E.  from  Maidstone:  popu- 
lation, 663.  Leeds  Castle  is  noticed  elsewhere.  Leeds  abbey  mill  a 
distant  from  the  castle  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Ltigk,  15  miles 
S.W.  from  Maidstone,  population  1161,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Medway,  has  a  parish  chiux:h  and  a  National  sdhooL  A  pleasure  fair 
is  held  on  June  16th.  A  mineral  spring,  similar  in  character  to  the 
springs  at  Tonbridge  WeUa,  is  in  the  parish.  Lymptke,  16  miles  S. 
from  Canterbury,  population  552,  is  situated  near  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  Romney  Manih,  about  2  miles  W.  from  Hyfche.  During  the 
Homan  occupation  it  was  a  seaport  known  as  Portus  Lemaniauaa 
[Hythe.]  There  are  traces  of  Koman  works  locally  known  as  Studfall 
Castle.  The  parish  church  is  an  old  and  very  massive  stmotars ;  the 
i^emains  of  a  castellated  mansion  called  Lympne  Castle  adjoin  the 
church :  being  situated  on  a  steep  inland  cliii^  they  produce  together 
a  very  striking  efifect  In  the  village  are  a  chapel  for  Baptists  and 
a  National  schooL     Minster,  12   miles   E.N.K  from  Canterbury, 
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populatioxi  1502,  Is  flituated  in  the  Isle  of  Thaliei  Aceoiding  to  early 
legends,  it  wiifl  at  Minster  that  the  first  Chrifitian  establishment  was 
founded  In  Britain.  The  Tillage  occupies  an  eletated  site  along  the 
edge  of  the  marsh  grounds,  and  contains  several  old  half-timber 
houses.  The  parish  church  is  andent;  the  chancel,  which  is  vaulted 
with  stone,  has  been  recently  carefully  restored.  At  the  west  end  ia 
a  tower.  There  are  here  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
National  and  Infant  schools.  NorthJUet,  15  miles  W.N.W.  from 
Maidstone,  population  5088,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  is 
properly  a  suburb  of  Qravesend.  There  are  at  Northfleet  exten- 
sive chalk  and  lime-works;  ship-building  and  brick-making  are 
carried  on,  and  there  are  some  market -gardens  in  the  Ticinity. 
The  parish  church  in  a  fine  ancient  edifice,  with  a  laige  and  hand- 
some chancel,  and  a  richly  carved  screen.  The  Independents 
have  a  place  of  worship.  Huggins's  Hospital  is  a  recent  foundation, 
afibrdlng  residences  for  40  decajed  tradesmen,  to  whom  a  weekly 
allowance  in  money  is  also  given.  A  handsome  church  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  Huggins,  in  connection  with  the  hospital.  The  church 
and  hospital  buildings  occupy  a  commanding  site.  A  high  causeway 
and  flood-gates  protect  the  north-west  marsh  from  the  Incroach- 
menta  of  the  Thames,  by  which  it  was  at  one  time  covered. 
Oiford,  17  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Maidstone,  popuUtion  837,  has  a 
church  which  was  rebuilt  about  200  years  ago,  on  which  occasion 
wooden  pillars  were  inserted  to  separate  the  aisles :  the  eastern 
window  was  designed  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  previous  church, 
which  had  been  burnt  down.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a 
place  of  worship.  Malting,  brick-making,  and  lime-burning  are 
carried  on,  and  some  com-mUls  are  in  the  vicinity.  A  few  fragments 
still  remain  of  an  ancient  and  splendid  palace  of  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury.  Penshurst,  19  miles  S.W.  from  Maidstone,  population 
1628,  has  a  fine  castle,  noticed  near  the  end  of  this  utide.  This 
castle,  whidi  is  situated  in  a  finely-wooded  park,  contains  some  rich 
old  furniture,  tapestry,  and  numerous  nortraits  and  other  paintings 
by  celebrated  masters.  It  is  open  to  the  pablio.  The  paper  manu- 
facture employs  some  of  the  population.  BeoiUver,  11  miles  N.E.  by  K. 
from  Ouiterbury,  population  278 ;  the  village  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  from  the  site  of  the  Boman  station  Regulbium.  A  monastery 
was  founded  here  in  679.  Two  ancient  towers  formerly  belonging 
to  the  parish  church  were  purchased  by  the  Trinity  House  in  1810 
and  repaired,  that  their  use  as  landmarks  might  be  continued.  Coast- 
guard stations  are  at  Regulbium  Camp  and  Blshopstone.  8t.-M($rgara- 
ttt-Cliffe,  on  the  coast^  8  miles  N.E.  from  Dover,  population  763, 
is  visiteid  in  summer  for  sea-bathing.  It  has  a  fine  church  of  Norman 
date,  which  was  repaired  and  restored  in  1886.  There  is  here  a 
station  of  the  coast-guard.  SkMdg(Ue,  16  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Canter- 
bury, population  included  with  the  parishes  of  Folkestone  and 
Cheriton,  is  a  favourite  resort  for  sea-bathing.  Sandgate  Castle  was 
etected  in  defence  of  the  coast  in  1689.  About  1804  it  was  repaired 
uid  converted  into  a  circular  redoubt,  having  in  the  centre  a  martello 
tower  witii  three  guns.  About  the  same  time,  also,  a  large  encamps 
ment  was  formed  on  the  hdghts  above  the  village,  and  some  time 
after,  e&tennve  barracks  were  erected  on  the  same  site.  Along  the 
ridge  of  the  olxf&  six  martello  towers  were  placed  at  Oonvenient 
distances,  and  at  a  short  distance  inland  the  Royal  Military  Canal 
from  Sandgate  to  the  river  Bother,  a  few  miles  above  Rye,  was  con- 
structed A  fair  is  held  annually  on  July  28rd.  There  are  bathing-^ 
rooms,  a  public  dispensary,  numerous  lodgiug*houses,  National  schools, 
and  an  Infant  school  Sioiuhbarougki  15  miles  S.W.  from  Maidstone, 
about  midway  between  Tonbridge  and  Tonbridge  Wells,  population 
of  the  ecclesiastical  district  1327,  has  a  oonvenient  modem  church, 
finely  situated,  and  a  National  school.  Many  handsome  private 
dwellings  are  in  the  village,  it  being  much  used  as  a  place  of  residence 
by  visitors  to  Tonbridge  Wells.  There  are  some  coro-mills  in  the 
vicinity.  Souihjleet,  8  miles  8.W.  from  Qravesend,  and  18  miles  N.W. 
from  Maidstone,  population  657,  occupies  the  dte  of  the  Roman 
station  Vagniacse.  The  parish  ohtuvh  is  ancient  and  contains 
numerous  obtects  of  Interest  to  the  antiquary.  In  the  village  Is  a 
Free  schooL  Extensive  orchards  are  in  the  neighbourhood  A' great 
proportion  of  the  water-cresses  sold  in  London  is  lupplied  from 
gardens  near  Sonthfleet.  The  village  is  much  visited  in  suouner. 
iSiaplekunt,  9  miles  8.  by  £.  from  Maidstone,  population  1660,  on  the 
high  road  from  Hastings  to  Maidstone^  has  a  station  of  the  South- 
Eastern  railway.  Several  flonr-mills  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
Stone,  near  the  Thames,  2  miles  E.  from  Dartford,  population  829. 
The  parish  churoh  is  a  very  fine  example  of  the  early  English  style 
and  date;  at  the  west  end  is  an  embattled  square  tower.  Stone 
Cattle,  now  a  private  residence,  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
or  the  original  structure  a  small  square  tower  still  stands.  Strood, 
1  mUe  N.  by  W.  from  Rochester,  population  8067,  of  which  number 
2937  are  within  the  parliamentary  city  of  Rochester,  is  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Medway ;  it  consists  of  one  long  narrow  street,  and  is 
united  to  Rochester  by  a  bridge.  The  church,  which  was  rebuilt  a 
few  yean  ago,  oontidns  some  ancient  monuments.  There  are  in  Strood 
an  Independent  ohapel  and  National  schools.  The  terminus  of  the 
North  Kent  railway  is  at  Strood ;  also  the  North  Aylesford  Union 
workhouse.  The  hihabitants  of  Strood  are  mostly  dependent  on  the 
fisheries  and  shipping.  Sttlton  Valence^  6  miles  S.E.  from  Maidstone, 
pux>uiatiou  lOUO.    LmuiIm's  free  Qnunmar  Bohooi,  founded  m  lo76> 


free  to  24  boys,  increased  by  statutes  of  1817  to  80  boys,  has  two 
exhibitions  of  102.  each|  wbloh  sre  not  olaimed  It  is  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Clothworken'  Company.  Near  the  vUloge  are  the 
remains  of  Sutton  Castle,  an  ancient  fortress.  Swantotmbe,  19  milei 
N.W.  by  N.  from  Maidstone,  and  about  8  miles  W.  from  Qravtseod, 
population  1768,  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name,  originally  SWeyns* 
camp,  from  Sweyn,  the  Danish  king,  having  landed  and  enoamped  at 
the  place.  The  churoh,  an  ancient  edifice,  has  some  portions  of 
Anglo-Saxon  date.  It  is  said  that  at  Swanscombe  the  men  of  Kent 
met  Willifun  the  Conqueror  and  disputed  his  progress  till  he  had 
promised  to  confirm  to  them  their  former  rights  and  privileges. 
Sffdenham,  about  7  miles  S.  by  E.  from  London,  population  4501  in 
1851,  is  ple&santly  situated,  and  contains  many  genteel  residences  of 
London  merchants  and  wealthy  families,  and  many  new  villa  and 
cottage  residences.  The  Croydon  branch  of  the  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  railway  hsjB  a  station  at  Sydenham.  There  are  here  a  hand- 
some modem  church,  and  an  Episcopal  chapel,  two  chapels  for  Inde- 
pendents, and  one  for  Wesleyan  Methodists ;  and  there  are  National, 
British,  and  Infant  schools.  At  Sydenham  are  some  springs  which 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  were  in  some  repute  fortheir  medicinal 
qualities.  From  Sydenham  Hill  and  Oak  of  Honour  Hill  (on  whioh 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  breakfasted  on  one  of  her  Maying 
excursions)  are  very  extensive  and  beautiful  prospects,  including 
some  fine  views  of  the  metropolis.  On  Fenge  Hill,  near  Syden- 
ham, is  the  site  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  was  opened  by  Queen 
Victoria  on  Saturday,  June  10th,  1854.  Teynham,  16  miles  KN.E. 
from  Maidstone,  population  842 ;  the  churoh  is  a  commodioua 
and  handsome  cruciform  structure,  with  an  embattled  tower  at 
the  west  end<  In  the  interior  are  some  ancient  brasses^  and  there 
are  some  specimens  of  stained  glass.  Much  attention  is  paid  to 
the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees,  and  there  are  several  hop-gpftrdens. 
At  Conyer^B  Quay,  in  Conyer^s  Creek,  an  arm  of  the  river  Swale^ 
vessels  of  considerable  suse  can  discharge  their  cargoes.  WaUring- 
bury,  5  miles  S.W.  from  Maidstone,  population  1448,  has  a  parish 
church  and  well-attended  National  schools.  There  is  here  a  station 
of  the  Maidstone  branch  of  the  South-Eastem  railway.  Near  the 
village  is  Wateringbury  Cross,  Wilmington,  21  miles  N.W.  from 
Maidstone,  population  915,  has  extensive  orchards  and  market-gardens. 
The  church  is  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  hilL  There  are  National 
schools.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  some  good  family  mansions.  A 
fair  is  held  on  April  28rd  Wingkam,  6^  miles  £.  from  Canterbury, 
population  1083,  had  once  a  market  The  church,  an  anoient  structure^ 
is  spacious  and  has  a  lofty  steeple.  The  Independents  have  a  chapel^ 
and  there  are  National  and  Infant  schools.  Some  ancient  half-timber 
houses  are  in  the  village.  In  the  parish  are  several  market-gardensL 
Fairs  are  held  on  May  12th  and  November  12th4  WiUtrtkam,  23  miles 
S.S.K  from  Maidstone,  population  987,  is  situated  on  the  Isle  of 
Oxney,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  river  Rother  and  its  branches. 
The  parish  church  is  an  anoient  edifice,  with  a  tower;  there  are  a 
chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  an  Endowed  Free  school.  A 
fair  is  held  on  May  12th.  Woodnesbarough,  12  miles  E.  by  S.  from 
Canterbury,  population  818,  has  a  parish  church,  and  a  chapel  for 
Independents.  The  village  was  anoient iy  called  Wodnesbeorh,  and 
was  one  of  the  many  places  in  England  dedicated  to  the  Saxon  god 
Woden.  On  Woodnesborough  Hill  numerous  Saxon  antiquities  have 
been  found.  Ydtdtng^  6  miles  S.S.W.  from  Maidstone,  population 
2672,  has  a  Parish  church,  a  chapel  for  Baptists,  a  Free  school  for 
boys,  and  a  Charity  school  for  girls  and  ^oung  children.  Bj  the 
river  Medway  barges  can  como  up  to  Talding.  The  South-Eastem 
railway  has  a  station  here. 

DiiHtiont  for  JSeoletiastieal  and  Legal  Purpo«e9.— Kent  constituteB 
the  larger  part  of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  within  which  the  whole 
of  the  county  is  included,  except  the  city  and  deanery  of  Rochester, 
which  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diooeseof  Rochester,  and  some 
parities,  chiefly  near  London,  which  are  in  the  diocese  of  London* 
By  the  Poor-Law  Commissionen  the  county,  exclusive  of  the  city  of 
Canterbury,  which  is  managed  under  a  Local  Act,  is  divided  into  27 
Unions: — East  Ashford,  West  Ashford,  Blean,  Bridge,  Bromley, 
Cranbrook,  Dartford,  Dover,  Eastry,  Elham,  Faversham,  Gravesend 
and  Milton,  Qreenwich,  HoUingboum,  Hoo,  Lewisham,  Maidstone^ 
Mailing,  Medway,  Milton,  North  Aylesford,  Romney  Marsh,  Sevenoaka, 
Shep|)ey,  Tenterden,  Isle  of  Thaoet,  and  Tonbridge.  Canterbury 
dty  IS  under  a  local  acl  in  respect  to  the  management  of  the  poor. 
The  whole  include  424  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
950,549  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  612,885. 

Kent  is  in  the  Home  circuit,  except  that  part  of  it  which  is 
within  10  miles  of  St  Paul's,  London,  which  is  in  t'he  jurisdiction  (hi 
criminal  matters)  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  The  assises  are 
held  at  Maidstone,  where  are  the  county  jail  and  the  house  of 
correction.  County  courts  are  held  at  Ashford,  Bromley,  Canterbury, 
Dartford,  Deal,  Faversham,  Folkestone,  Qravesend,  Greenwich,  Margate, 
Ramsgate,  Rochester,  Ronmey,  Sevenoaks,  Sheemess,  Sittingboume, 
Tenterden,  Tonbridge,  and  Tonbridge  Wells. 

By  the  Reform  Act  the  county  was  divided  for  parliamentary 
purposes  into  the  divisions  of  East  Kent  and  West  Kent ;  each  return- 
mg  two  members.  Two  members  each  are  returned  for  the  dties  on 
Canterbury  and  Rocheeter,  for  the  cinque  ports  of  Dover  and  Sendwiof  , 
and  for  the  boroughs  of  Greenwich  and  Maidstone,  and  one  member 
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each  for  the  cinque  port  of  Hythe  and  the  borough  of  Chatham.    The 
total  number  returned  from  the  whole  county  ie  eighteen. 

Hittory  and  AntiquUies. — This  county  comprehends  that  part  of 
England  which  from  its  proximity  to  the  Continent  first  obtained 
distinct  historical  notice.  Csosar  mentions  the  district  by  its  name, 
which  he  gives  in .  the  Latinised  form  Cantium ;  he  ascribes  to  the 
inhabitants  civilisation  mudi  superior  to  that  of  thd  other  islanders. 
It  was  the  part  on  which  his  attack  was  made  in  his  first  invasion, 
and  he  did  not  tiien  pass  beyond  its  limits ;  in  his  second  invasion  he 
passed  through  it  to  the  assault  of  other  tribes;  some  sharp 
encounters  took  place  during  his  march  in  this  county,  and  in  his 
absence  five  of  the  reguli,  or  petty  princes  of  Cantium,  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  storm  the  fortified  intrenchment  which  pro- 
tected his  fleet,  B.O.  5i.  Ptolemseus  places  Londinium  (London) 
among  the  towns  of  the  Cantii,  or  the  people  of  Cantium ;  a  state- 
ment whidi,  if  aocurate,  supposes  the  district  to  have  exceeded  Ihe 
limits  of  the  present  county.  In  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire 
which  prevailed  in  its  later  period,  Cantium  was  comprehended  in 
^e  province  of  Britannia  Prima.  Several  important  stations  were 
within  the  limits  of  the  modem  county.  There  were  the  four 
harbours  of  Begulbium  (Reculver),  Ritupse,  or  Ad  Portum  Ritupis 
(Richborough  near  Sandwich),  Dubrse,  or  Ad  Portum  Dubris  (Dover), 
and  Lemana)^  or  Ad  Portum  Lemanianus  (Lympne  or  Limne,  near 
Hythe).  Roads  from  these  places  met  at  Durovemum  (Canterbury), 
whence  the  military  way  called  Watling-street  ran  in  a  direct  line  to 
Londinium  (London),  passing  by  the  way  through  Durolevum 
(Newington,  or  more  probably  Judde  HiU  near  Ospringe),  Durobriv» 
orDuiobrivis  (Rochester),  and  Vagniacse  (Southfleet  near  Gravesend). 
The  above  places,  with  the  exception  of  Regulbium,  are  mentioned 
in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  which  also  notices  several  other  stations. 
Besides  Watling-street,  and  Stone-street,  which  runs  from  Canterbury 
to  Lympne,  there  are  probably  other  Roman  roads  in  Kent 

Of  these  stations  and  roads  there  are  many  remains.  Regulbium, 
now  Reculver,  defended  the  northern  entrance  of  the  channel  between 
Thanet  and  the  rest  of  the  county.  The  incroachments  of  the  sea 
have  washed  away  part  of  the  station.  The  indosure  was  a  square 
with  the  angles  rounded  off.  The  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  to 
the  north  of  the  station,  on  a  site  now  undermined  and  washed  away. 
Ritupee,  or  Ad  Portum  Ritupis,  now  Richborough,  ia  called  Rhutupis 
by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  who  terms  it  a  colony  ;  it  is  Ratupis  in 
the  Peutinger  table.  Richborough  is  one  of  the  noblest  Roman 
remains  in  Uie  island.  It  was  the  usual  place  of  communication  with 
the  Continent,  and  guarded  one  mouth  of  the  channel  which  then 
insulated  Thanet.  The  walls  form  a  parallelogram,  but  the  east  wall 
has  disappeared  and  probably  fallen  into  the  Stour,  on  the  side  of 
which  the  station  is  placed.  The  area  within  the  walls  is  five  acrea 
The  walls  are  flanked  by  projecting  round  towers  at  the  angles,  and 
by  intermediate  round  towers.  The  walls  to  the  height  of  6  feet  are 
II  feet  3  inches  thick,  above  that  height  they  are  10  feet  8  inches. 
The  top  of  the  wall  is  everywhere  imperfect ;  its  greatest  height  is 
23  feet.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  south-west  angle  of  the  castle 
are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  circular  amphitheatre  of  about  70  yards 
diameter.  Coins  and  other  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  here.  In 
the  circuit  of  Dover  Castle  are  the  ruins  of  a  pharos,  or  watch-tower, 
an  indubitable  relic  of  the  Roman  Dubrse.  This  watch-tower  has  an 
octangular  base  externally,  but  within  it  is  a  square.  The  structure 
is  composed  of  long,  thin,  irregular  bricks,  with  intermediate  courses 
formed  by  blocks  of  hard  stalactitical  incrustations :  it  is  now  in  a 
very  dilapidated  state.  The  ruin  of  an  old  church  adjoining  the 
pharos  is  not  Roman,  but  Roman  bricks  have  been  worked  up  in  it. 
The  remains  of  the  Roman  fortress  Lemanie,  or  Ad  Portum  Lemania- 
nus, at  Lymne,  or  Lympne,  near  Hythe,  have  been  mentioned  above 
in  ^e  notice  of  Lympne  village,  as  well  as  in  the  article  Htthe.  At 
Durovemum  (Canterbury)  numerous  antiquities  have  been  discovered. 
Many  Roman  bricks  have  been  worked  up  into  the  city  walls.  At  Duro- 
briv»  (Rochester)  various  antiquities  have  been  found,  and  Roman 
bricks  have  been  worked  up  in  the  mined  walls  of  the  cathedral 
precinct.  To  Durolevum  two  positions  have  been  assigned  :  one  at 
Newington,  the  other  on  Judde  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Ospringe,  sou^ 
of  the  Canterbury  road.  At  Southfleet,  the  Roman  Vagniacse,  a 
large  earthen  vessel  and  a  stone  tomb  containing  several  funeral 
antiquities  were  discovered  early  in  the  present  century.  On  Hoi  wood 
Hill,  near  Famborough,  on  the  HasUngs  road,  the  ancient  Novio- 
magus,  there  are  the  remains  of  an  immense  elliptical  encampment. 

Of  the  Roman  roads,  the  Watling-street,  which  nearly  coincided 
with  the  present  road  from  London  to  Canterbuiy,  may  be  traced  in 
several  places.  It  is  visible  on  Bexley  Heath,  and  again  just  beyond 
Dartford,  where  the  modem  road  bends  to  the  left  towards  Gravesend, 
while  the  Street  pursues  a  direct  course  through  Southfleet  to 
Rochester.  From  hence  to  Canterbury  the  ancient  and  modem  roads 
coincide,  and  the  traces  of  the  ancient  one  appear  to  have  been,  except 
in  a  few  places,  obliterated.  The  branch  of  Watling-street  which 
led  from  Durovemum  (Canterbury)  to  Lemansd  (Lympne),  is  still 
conspicuous  for  some  miles.  It  pursues  a  straight  course  between  the 
two  places,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Stone-street 

The  North  Foreland  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemseus  under  the  name  of 
he  promontory  Cantium  or  Acantium.  The  Medway,  the  Stour,  the 
small  stream  which  enters  the  sea  at  Dover,  and  the  Rothcr,  appear 


to  be  mentioned  by  Richard  under  the  respective  names  of  M&dos, 
Sturius,  Dubris,  and  Lemanus.  Thanet  appears  in  the  pages  of 
Richard,  under  the  name  of  Thanatos,  and  the  channel  which  insulates 
it,  under  that  of  Wantsuam. 

In  the  Saxon  invasion  Cantium  was  the  scene  of  many  interesting 
events.  The  fabulous  or  semi-fabulous  brothers  Hengist  and  Bona 
are  said  to  have  landed  in  Pegwell  Bay,  near  Ipwines  Fleets  now  Ebb 
Fleet,  in  Thanet  Of  the  early  battles  of  Hengist  and  his  Jutes  with 
the  Britons,  the  principal  were  fought  in  the  year  455 ;  the  first  on 
the  Dereunt  (Darent) ;  the  second  atEpsford  or  Eglesford  (Aylesford) 
on  the  Medway,  and  the  third  at  Stonar,  near  Sandwich  The 
ancient  chronicles  assign  the  victory  in  the  second  and  third  engige* 
ments  to  the  Britons,  who  were  led  by  Yortimer,  son  of  Yortigen; 
the  Jutes  fled,  and  did  not  retum  to  England  till  Yortimer's  deaUi, 
two  years  after.  In  457,  and  473,  the  Jutes  obtained  victories  over 
the  Britons.  Hengist's  dominions  did  not  extend  beyond  Kent ;  hi3 
sou  Eric,  or  ^sc,  was  honoured  as  the  real  foimder  of  the  Kentish 
dynasty  of  the  JSschingas,  or  sons  of  the  ash-tree.  Kent  was  called 
by  the  Saxons  Cantwaraland :  Durovemum  became  C!antwarabjrig  or 
Cantwaraburh,  whence  CSanterbury.  In  589,  or  thereabout,  Ethel- 
bert,  king  of  Kent,  obtained  the  power  or  dignity  of  Bretwalda, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death  in  616.  After  the  conversion  of 
Ethelbert  to  Christianity,  a  church  was  built  by  Augustine,  adjacent 
to  the  royal  palace,  whi^  was  the  precursor  of  the  present  cathedral 
of  Canterbury,  which  from  the  political  supremacy  of  Ethelbert,  and 
his  earlier  conversion,  became  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  En^d. 
Under  Eadbald,  son  and  successor  of  Ethelbert,  the  crown  of  Kent 
lost  the  supremacy  which  the  talent  or  power  of  Ethelbert  had 
acquired.  A  succession  of  obscure  princes  followed.  For  a  time 
Kent  was  in  subjection  to  the  king  of  Wessex.  In  725  the  reigning 
authority  was  in  the  hands  of  three  brothers,  Ethelbert^  Eadbert,  and 
Alric,  who  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Mercia.  Alric  was  thd 
survivor  of  the  three,  and  in  him  ended  the  line  of  the  .^schingaa 

In  752  Kentish  men  formed  part  of  the  army  of  Ethelbald,  the 
Mercian  king,  in  his  war  against  Cuthred  of  Wessex.  In  the  foUov* 
ing  half  century  Kent  appears  to  have  been  in  subjection  to  Merdi, 
having  been  conquered  by  Ofia,  who  defeated  the  Kentish  men  in 
776  at  Otford.  About  796  or  797  Eadbert,  or  Ethelbert  Pren,  king 
of  Kent,  was  attacked  by  Cenwulf  of  Mercia;  and  the  country  iru 
again  brought  under  subordination  to  Mercia.  About  this  time 
Wessex  was  establishing  its  supremacy  over  the  other  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms.  Egbert,  kii^  of  the  West  Saxons,  having  defeated  the 
Mercians  at  Ellandun,  or  Wilton,  in  823,  dispatched  a  force  into 
Kent,  at  whose  approach  Baldred,  the  reigning  prince,  fled,  and  Kent 
passed  from  under  the  Mercian  supremacy  to  that  of  the  West  Saxons, 
under  which  it  long  remained. 

From  this  time  Kent,  with  which  Surrey  and  Sussex,  and  probably 
Essex,  were  incorporated,  became  a  subordinate  part  of  the  West 
Saxon  empire.  It  commonly  formed  the  appanage  of  the  eldest  son, 
or  heir  apparent,  of  the  king  of  Wessex,  and  when  the  heir  succeeded 
to  the  paramoimt  sovereignty  he  usually  resigned  the  Kentish  crown 
to  his  heir.  Thus  Ethelwulf,  son  of  Egbert,  was,  during  his  fathers 
reign  over  Wessex,  king  of  Kent ;  and  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Wessex  he  bestowed  Kent  successively  on  his  sons  Athebtan 
and  Ethelbert ;  the  latter  of  whom  retained  the  crown  when  hii 
brother  Ethelbald  ruled  over  Wessex,  and  on  the  death  of  EUielbald 
united  Kent  and  Wessex  under  one  sceptre.  During  the  reign  of 
Ethelwulf  in  Wessex,  and  of  his  sons  in  Kent,  the  latter  kingdom  wu 
repeatedly  attacked  by  the  Danes :  Canterbury  and  Rochester  were 
sacked  by  them.  Athelstan,  king  of  Kent»  and  tiie  alderman  Elchere, 
or  Ealhere,  however  defeated  the  Danes  at  Sandwich,  and  took  many 
of  their  ships.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  Danes  landed  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanet,  and  vanquished  the  men  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  In  the 
warfare  of  Alfred  the  Oreat  with  Hasting  the  Northman,  Kent  was 
for  a  short  period  in  the  year  808  the  scene  of  conflict  From  this 
time  the  crown  of  Kent  was  never  separated  from  that  of  Wesaex. 
The  'Juti  Cantiani,'  Jutes  of  Kent,  are  mentioned  by  an  ancient 
chronicler  as  subdued  by  Edward  the  Elder  in  the  rery  commence- 
ment of  his  reign.  In  the  next  reign,  that  of  Athelstan,  Kent 
possessed  its  separate  legislature,  which  regulated  the  terms  on  whitk 
the  laws  of  Wessex  should  be  accepted.  Traces  of  the  distinct  Laws 
and  franchises  of  Kent  continued  however  till  long  afterwards. 

In  the  reign  of  Ethelred  (980-991),  when  the  Northmen  renewed 
their  ravages,  Kent  was  subject  to  their  fury  until  they  were  bought 
off  by  Ethehed.  In  999  they  entered  the  Medway,  took  Rochester, 
and  plundered  the  westem  part  of  the  county.  In  1006  Sandwich 
was  plundered  by  Sweyn,  lung  of  Denmark,  who  re-embarked  on 
receiving  a  large  sum  as  the  price  of  his  retreat.  In  1009  a  large 
Saxon  fleet  had  its  rendezvous  at  Sandwich,  but  performed  nothing; 
and  in  1010  the  Danes  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and  besiege! 
Canterbury,  extorting  as  usual  a  large  sum  as  the  condition  of  their 
withdrawid.  In  a  later  invasion  they  took  Canterbury  by  treachery, 
plimdered  it,  and  reduced  it  to  aahes.  In  the  short  but  fierce 
struggle  between  Canute  and  Edmund  Ironside,  Edmund  defeated  his 
rival  at  Otford  in  1016,  and  drove  him  to  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Kent  was  included  in  the 
earldom  of  the  famous  Godwin,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  took 
his  title  from  it,  but  from  his  more  important  earldom  of  Wesaex. 
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The  earldoms  of  that  d&y  were  not  mere  titles,  but  conrejed  viceregal 
power  over  the  districts  confided  to  the  earL 

At  the  great  battle  of  Hastings  the  men  of  Kent  formed  the  van- 
guard of  tiie  Anglo-Saxon  army  :  it  was  their  privilege  to  occupy  that 
I>08t.  A  detachment  of  the  Norman  force  having  landed  at  Romney 
just  before  the  battle,  were  defeated  by  the  townsmen,  in  revenge  for 
which  William  subsequently  burned  that  town  and  massacred  the 
inhabitants.  Having  secured  Dover  Castle  after  a  slight  resistance, 
hung  the  governor,  and  burnt  the  town,  he  marched  towards  London 
by  Watling-street ;  and  in  his  way  conciliated  the  favour,  or  at  least 
disarmed  the  resistance,  of  the  men  of  Kent,  by  granting  them  the 
continuance  of  their  privileges.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  subse- 
quently made  (1067)  by  the  Kentish  men,  aided  by  the  earl  of  Boulogne, 
to  surprise  Dover  Castle.  In  the  reign  of  William  Bufus,  Odo,  bishop 
of  Bayeux  and  earl  of  Kent,  raised  the  county  in>favour  of  Robert 
duke  of  Normandy.  Rochester  town  and  castle,  which  were  held  on 
behalf  of  .Odo,  did  not  capitulate  till  after  a  siege  of  many  weeks. 
King  John,  when  threatened  with  an  invasion  by  Philip  II.  of  France, 
encamped  with  an  army  of  60,000  men  on  Barnam  Downs ;  but  his 
courage  failed  him,  and  he  made  his  memorable  submission  and 
surrender  of  his  crown  to  Pandulphus,  the  Pope's  Legate,  at  Dover. 
In  the  subsequent  troubles  (1215)  John  collected  an  army  of  mercen- 
ariea  at  Dover  and  marched  inland ;  but  William  de  Albini  bravely 
defended  Rochester  Castle  for  three  months  against  him.  In  1216 
Louia,  dauphin  of  France,  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  near  Sand- 
wich, in  aid  of  the  barons,  and  took  the  castle  of  Rochester ;  but 
after  his  retreat  and  the  death  of  John,  it  again  submitted  to  the 
crown.  The  rest  of  Kent  submitted  for  a  time  to  Louis,  except 
Dover  Castle,  which  was  defended  for  the  king  against  the  dauphin 
and  the  barons  by  Hubert  de  Buigh.  In  the  troubles  of  the  succeeding 
reign  Rochester  Castle  was  defended  for  the  king  against  Simon  de 
Montfort,  who  besieged  it  in  vain. 

It  was  in  Kent  that  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler  broke  oul^  The 
commons  in  this  county  and  in  Essex  rose  in  a  body  in  1S81. '  They 
attacked  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  house  at  Maidstone  and 
released  John  Balle,  a  priest^  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  teaching 
doctrines  like  those  of  Wicklifie.  The  issue  of  the  rebellipn  is  well 
known.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YL  the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade 
broke  out  in  Kent  a.d.  1450.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the 
Roses,  1451,  Richard  duke  of  York  encamped  near  Dartford,  where 
he  fortified  himself.  The  king,  Henry  YI.,  encamped  on  Blackheath. 
There  was  another  encampment  on  Blackheath  in  1471.  Sandwich 
was  the  scene  of  several  naval  operations  in  1460  and  1471.  In  the 
reign  of  Iftary  (1554)  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  rebellion  broke  out  in  Kent. 
In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament  a  severe  battle  was 
fought  at  Maidstone  (1648),  in  which  the  Parliamentarians,  imder 
Fairfax,  obtained  a  complete  victory. 

In  the  reign  of  EUzabeth  the  river  Medway  appears  to  have  formed 
the  only  harbour  for  the  royal  navy,  then  in  its  infancy.  The  dock  at 
Chatham  was  built  by  that  queen ;  and  she  erected  Upnor  Castle,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Medway,  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  (1667),  a  detachment  from  the  Dutch  fleet 
under  De  Ruyter  sailed  up  the  Medway  aa  £»  as  Upnor  Castle. 
[Chatham.] 

Of  ancient  castellated  edifices  we  may  here  specify  Leeds,  Hever, 
Chilham,  Allington,  Saltwood,  and  Westerhanger  castles,  with  the  castel- 
lated mansions  of  Penshurst  and  Knole.  Leeds  Castle  ia  to  the  right 
of  the  road  from  Maidstone  to  Ashford,  4  or  5  miles  from  Maidstone. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  moat :  the  entrance  is  by  a  stone  bridge 
of  two  pointed  arches,  and  through  a  deep  gateway  ia  good  preserva- 
tion. Leeds  Castle  was  the  residence  occasionally  of  Richard  IL  and 
Henry  lY.  Hever  Castle,  on  the  Eden,  one  of  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Medway,  was  erected  partly  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and 
possesses  some  historical  interest  as  the  residence  of  the  Boleyn 
family.  The  castle  is  now  used  as  a  farm-house.  Chilham  Castle  is 
about  midway  between  Canterbury  and  Ashford.  After  the  Conquest 
a  Norman  castle  was  built  here,  of  which  the  keep  is  in  good  preser- 
vation. It  is  an  irregular  octagon  of  three  stories,  with  walls  10  or 
12  feet  thick,  buUt  of  flint,  chalk,  and  stone  intermingled,  faced  with 
squared  stone,  and  now  mantled  with  ivy.  The  remains  of  Allington 
Castle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Medway  just  below  Maidstone,  are 
occupied  as  two  tenements.  Allington  was  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  an  accomphshed  scholar  of  the  time  of  Heniy  YIIL,  and  of 
his  son  Sir  Thomas,  who  sufl'ered  for  treason  against  Queen  Mary. 
Saltwood  Castle  ii  seated  at  the  head  of  a  narrow  valley  about  a  mile 
from  Hvthe.  It  belonged  to  the  archbishops  of  Canterbmy  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  when  Cranmer  surrendered  it  to  the  king.  ^  The 
outer  gate-house,  erected  hv  Archbishop  Courtney  in  1381,  is  in 
tolerable  preservation.  Of  Westerhanger,  or  Westonhanger,  2^  miles 
from  Hythe,  the  principal  remains  are  the  outer  walls,  with  the 
towen  of  the  north  and  east  sides,  and  a  small  chapeL  Penshurst 
Castle  is  a  very  extensive  pUe.  It  is  one  of  those  castellated  dwellings 
that  immediately  succeeded  the  baronial  castles  of  a  more  troubled 
period,  and  derives  its  chief  interest  from  having  been  the  residence 
of  the  Sidney  family.  Knole,  or  Knowle,  near  Sevenoaks,  the  former 
residence  of  the  Sackvilles,  dukes  of  Dorset,  but  now  of  Earl  Amherst, 
is  another  extensive  and  magnificent  mansion  :  the  principal  buildings, 
like  those  of  Penshurst^  form  a  spacious  quadrangle,  and  are  in  we 


castellated  style.  The  greater  part  is  of  the  15th  century,  but  some 
portions  of  it  are  yet  older.  There  are  slight  remains  of  castles  at 
Cowling,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  at  Thurnham,  on  the  brow  of 
the  chalk  hills  near  Maidstone ;  and  one  or  two  other  placea  Sandown, 
Sandgate,  and  Walmer  castles,  all  on  the  coast,  hold  a  middle  place 
between  ancient  and  modem  fortifications.  They  are  coeval  with  Deal 
Castle,  and  are  of  the  time  of  Henry  YIIL  Of  ancient  mansions  there 
are  several  in  the  county.  The  Mote  House  at  Ightham,  of  the  14th 
century,  is  the  oldest.  Charlton  House,  erected  in  1607,  is  a  charac- 
teristic example  of  the  architecture  of  its  period. 

Of  monastic  remains  the  principal  are  St.  Augustine's  Abbey 
[CAifTERBUBT],  Aylcsford  Prioiy  [Aylksfobb],  and  St.  Radigund  s 
Abbey,  near  Dover,  which  was  founded  about  1191,  for  Premonstra- 
tensian  canons.  The  walla  of  the  entrance  gateway  of  St  Radigund's 
Abbey  are  nearly  entire ;  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  chapel,  and 
part  of  the  dwelling,  now  patched  up  as  a  farm-house,  are  also 
standing.  There  are  considerable  remains  of  the  Benedictine  priory 
at  Dover,  including  the  gateway  and  refectory,  both  nearly  entire. 
The  church  of  the  Maison  Dieu,  founded  at  Dover  by  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  has  been  purchased  by  the  corporation  and  turned  into  a  jail, 
sessions-house,  and  town-halL  The  abbeys  of  Faversham  and  Mailing, 
and  the  priories  of  Tunbridge  and  Folkestone,  are  noticed  elsewhere. 
Of  Boxley  Abbey,  near  Mudstone,  there  are  few  remains ;  and  tiie 
abbey  buUdings  at  West  Langdon,  not  far  from  Dover,  have  been  new 
fronted  with  brick  and  much  altered.  There  are  some  remains  of  the 
priories  of  Bilsington,  on  the  edge  of  Romney  Marsh,  and  of  Monks 
Horton,  near  Stone-street  causeway,  of  which  last  the  western  entrance 
to  the  church  is  a  small  but  beautiful  ruin  of  late  Norman  archi- 
tectura,  with  insertions  of  windows  and  doors  of  perpendicular 
character.  The  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas's  Hospital,  at  Harbledown, 
near  Canterbury,  is  partly  of  Norman  and  partly  of  later  architecture. 

Of  the  churches  of  the  county  the  most  worthy  of  note  are  its  two 
cathedrals,  Canterbury  and  Rochester.  For  antiquity  Barfreston 
church,  between  Canterbury  and  Dover,  but  not  on  the  high  road,  is 
most  deserving  of  notice.  It  is  of  Norman  date,  and  consists  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  which  communicate  by  an  arch  rising  from  wreathed 
columns  and  richly  sculptured.  It  was  carefully  restored  a  few  years 
back.  The  church  of  Darent,  near  Dartford,  has  a  rude  chancel  of 
Anglo-Saxon  date.  Several  other  churches,  including  St  Mary's  at 
Dover,  and  St  Margaret-at-Clifie,  are  chiefly  valuable  for  their  Norman 
features;  but  the  predominant  character  in  the  churches  of  the  county 
is  the  early  English,  of  which  Stone  church  is  a  good  specimen. 
Chatham  church  is  of  the  decorated  style.  Maidstone  church  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  perpendicular  style ;  it  was  completely  restored 
two  or  three  years  back  at  a  very  great  expense.  Aylesford  is  also  a 
good  perpendicular  church. 

Bdigiow  Worship  and  EduecUian.  —  According  to  the  returns 
pubUshed  as  the  result  of  the  Census  of  1851  it  appears  that  in 
March  of  that  year  there  were  in  the  countv  997  places  of  worship, 
of  which  479  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England',  250  to  six  sections 
of  Methodists,  107  to  four  sections  of  Baptists,  86  to  Independents, 
IS  to  Roman  Catholics,  10  to  Quakers^  7  to  Mormons,  5  to  the 
Countess  of  Himtingdon's  Connexion,  6  to  Jews,  3  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England,  and  32  to  various  other  bodies.  The  total  amount 
of  sittings  provided  was  302,948.  The  number  of  Sunday  schools 
was  638,  of  which  301  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  172  to  six 
sections  of  Methodists,  77  to  Independents,  60  to  Baptists,  and  5  to  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion.  The  total  number  of  scholars  was 
57,987,  of  whom  24,613  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England  schools. 
The  number  of  day  schools  was  1930,  with  85,458  scholars,  namely, 
500  public  schools  with  53,631  scholars,  and  1430  private  schools  with 
31,827  scholars.  There  were  37  literary  and  scientific  institutionis, 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of  5771,  and  libraries  containing  in  all 
40,513  volumes. 

Savings  Banks. — ^In  1852  there  were  22  savings  banks  in  the  county, 
at  Ashford,  Bromley,  Canterbury,  Chatham,  Dartford,  Deal,  Deptford, 
Dover,  Faversham,  Qravesend,  Qreenwich,  Hawkhurst,  Hythe,  Maid- 
stone, West  Mailing,  Margate,  Ramsgate,  Sevenoaks,  Sheemess,  Ton- 
bridge,  Tonbridge  Wells,  and  Woolwich.  The  total  amount  owing  to 
depositors  on  November  20th  1852  was  1,008,386^.  9«. 

KENT  ISLANDS.    [Yan  Diemen's  Land.] 

KENTBURY.    [Bebkshieb.] 

KENTON.      rDKVONBHIRB.] 

KENTUCKY,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  extends 
between  36''  30'  and  39''  12'  N.  lat.,  and  between  82**  and  89'*  40' 
W.  long.  It  is  boimded  £.  by  the  state  of  Yirginia;  S.  by  that  of 
Tennessee ;  W.  by  the  Mississippi  River,  which  divides  it  from  the 
state  of  Missouri ;  and  N. W.  and  N.  by  the  Ohio  River,  which  divides 
it  from  the  states  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  Its  greatest  length 
from  east  to  west  is  368  miles;  its  greatest  width  from  north  to  south 
IB  168  miles ;  but  the  outline  of  the  state  being  extremely  irregular 
both  length  and  width  vary  very  much.  The  area  is  37,680  square 
miles,  or  about  6300  square  miles  larger  than  that  of  Scotland.  The 
federal  representative  population  in  1850  was  898,012,  in  which 
number  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  are  included.  This,  according  to  the 
present  ratio  of  representation,  entitles  the  state  to  send  10  repre- 
sentatives to  Congress.  To  the  Senate,  like  each  of  the  other  Uuit*:d 
States,  Kentucky  sends  two  membenk 
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The  following  table  Bhowsthepopulation  of  Kentucky  atthe  deoennial 
censuses  of  the  present  century,  with  the  relative  proportions  of  whites, 
free  coloured  persons,  and  slaves : — 
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Free 

I>ate  of  Census. 

Whites. 

Coloured 
Persons. 

Slaves. 

40,343 

Total. 

1800 

179,871 

741 

220,995 

1810     .        .    . 

324,287 

1,718 

80,5G1 

400,511 

1820 

434,044 

2,759 

120,732 

504,317 

1830     .        •    . 

517,787 

4,917 

165,213 

687,917 

1840 

590,293 

7,817 

182,258 

779,828 

1850     .         .     . 

701,418 

10,011 

210,081 

082,405 

Surface,  Hydrogi^apky,  Communicaiiont,  <fec. — ^The  greater  p&rt  of 
the  surface  of  Kentucky  is  nearly  level ;  the  broad  plains  being  how- 
ever broken  by  gentle  undulations.  But  the  south-eastern  portion, 
which  is  however  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  state,  is  covered 
with  ridges  of  mountains  and  high  hills,  the  slopes  of  which  are 
rather  steep,  and  which  conUdn  between  them  narrow,  deep,  and 
gloomy  valleys.  The  whole  of  this  region  is  well  wooded,  especially 
the  lower  parts  of  the  hills  and  the  vales.  None  of  the  summits  of 
these  mountains  appear  to  attain  the  height  of  3000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  their  mean  elevation  probably  does  not  exceed  2000  feet. 
The  highest  ranges  are  the  Cumberland  Mountains  along  the  boundary- 
line  of  Vh'ginia,  and  the  Laurel  Mountains,  which  run  parallel  to  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  and  join  them  between  the  upper  branches 
of  the  Kentucky  and  Cumberland  Rivers.  To  the  north  and  west  of 
the  hilly  i-egion  lies  what  may  be  called  the  upland  region,  which 
extends  from  the  Big  Sandy  lliver,  on  the  boundary  of  Virginia,  to 
about  86**  W.  long.,  and  comprehends  more  than  half  of  the  whole 
area  of  the  state.  Its  surface  is  undulating,  with  gentle  ascents  and 
descents,  but  it  is  intersected  by  numerous  narrow  but  deep  valleys 
in  which  the  rivers  run.  Though  this  upland  region  is  sparingly 
provided  with  spring-water,  its  soil  is  of  the  first  quality,  and  as 
fertile  as  any  part  of  the  United  States.  The  western  portion  of  the 
state  is  divided  between  the  Barrens  and  a  country  which  is  partially 
hilly.  The  Barrens,  which  occupy  chiefly  the  tract  between  the  Green 
River  and  Cumberland  River,  in  their  natural  state  are  generally 
destitute  of  trees,  resembling  the  prairies  north  of  the  Ohio  River ; 

'  but  the  level  surface  is  diversified  by  a  considerable  number  of  low 
round-topped  hills,  called  'oak-knobs,'  on  account  of  the  trees  which 
cover  them.  This  tract  is  the  least  fertile  part  of  the  state.  The 
alluvial  bottoms  between  these  hills  and  the  Ohio  and  its  afiluents  are 
exceedingly  rich.  -  On  the  north  and  west  the  Barrens  are  surrounded 
by  a  more  broken  and  hilly  country,  which  gradually  passes  to  the 
low  flats  which  skirt  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  This  tract  is 
supeidor  to  the  Barrens  in  fertility,  but  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
upland  region. 

Kentucky  is  amply  provided  with  noble  streams.  The  Miiaisaippi 
forms  its  western  boundarv  for  above  80  miles.  Along  the  north- 
western and  northern  boundary  runs  the  Ohio,  in  a  winding  course  of 
580  miles,  navigable  throughout,  and  afibrding  with  its  chief  affluents 
ready  water-communication  to  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  Mississippi 
receives  from  Kentucky  only  a  few  inconsiderable  tributaries.  The 
Ohio  receives  all  the  larger  rivers  that  drain  Kentucky.  Of  these  the 
most  eastern  is  the  Big  Sandy  Jtivei;  which  rises  in  Vii^nia,  on  the 
Qreat  Flat-top  Mountains,  a  portion  of  the  Alleghany  range ;  where 
it  approaches  the  boundary  of  Kentucky  it  turns  nearly  due  north, 
and  continues  in  that  direction  to  its  very  mouth,  forming  the 
boundary  between  the  two  states.  It  is  not  navieable  to  a  great 
distance  from  its  mouth,  owing  to  some  falls  which  occur  where  it 
issues  from  the  mountain  region.  The  Licking  Jiiver  rises  in  Floyd 
county,  Kentucky,  and  flows  with  many  windings  in  a  north-north- 
western direction  for  considerably  over  100  miles:  it  falls  into  the  Ohio 
at  Newport,  opposite  Cincinnati.  Though  it  swells  in  winter  and 
spring  to  a  considerable  height,  it  has  but  little  water  in  the  other 
seasons ;  it  is  navigable  by  boats  for  70  miles.  The  different  branches 
of  the  Kentucky  Itiver  rise  in  the  Laurel  Mountains,  and  form  by  their 
union  a  couHiderable  stream,  which  first  flows  north-west,  then  yrest, 
and  at  last  nearly  due  north.  Its  course  is  about  280  miles,  and 
though  it  is  very  rapid  it  may  be  navigated  by  steamboats  to  Frank- 
fort, 60  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  by  small  boats  for  100  miles 
higher.  Green  River  rises  in  the  western  districtB  of  the  upland 
region,  and  flows  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  westward,  to  its 
junction  with  its  chief  affluent,  the  Big  Barren,  when  it  declines  to 

.  the  north-west^  and  finally  to  the  north,  joiuing  the  Ohio  about  50 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland  River.  Its  course  is  above 
250  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  by  steamboats  to  Bowling  Oreen,  180 
miles,  and  by  small  flat  boats  nearly  to  the  heads  of  the  stream ;  but 
the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  falls  about  50  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Cumberland  River  rises  in  the  valley  between  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains and  the  Laurel  Mountains,  where  it  is  called  Clove  River,  It 
traverses  both  the  mountain  and  upland  region  generally  in  a  western 
direction ;  but  on  approaching  the  Barrens  it  turns  southward,  and 
enters  Tennessee,  where  it  m^es  a  large  bend  to  the  southward,  and 
then  re-enters  Kentucky  with  a  notth-wcstern  course,  continuing  in 


that  direction  to  iti  moutL  which  Is  10  miles  above  that  of  Tennessee 
River.  It  is  nearly  600  miles  in  length,  and  ss  Its  current  is  compara- 
tively gentle  it  offers  an  easy  navigation  for  sloops  and  steamboats  As 
far  up  as  Nashville  in  Tennessee,  200  mUes  from  its  mouth,  aild  in 
full  water  to  Burkesville  in  Kentucky;  for  boats  of  15  tons  it  ii 
navigable  for  800  miles  from  its  mouth :  river-boats  ascend  much 
higher.  The  Tennessee  River  flows  only  about  70  miles  through 
Kentucky,  and  properly  belongs  to  Tenkessbb.  It  admits  steamers 
to  Florence  In  Alabama,  300  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  navigatlos 
of  several  of  these  rivers  has  been  improved  by  locks  and  artificial  cuts 
or  canals. 

The  principal  canal  is  the  Portland  and  Louisville,  which  was 
formed  in  order  to  overcome  the  obstruction  to  navigation  caused  by 
the  rapids  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville.  The  Portland  and  Louisville 
Canal  is  less  than  three  miles  long,  but  is  a  work  of  vast  kbour, 
having  been  for  almost  its  whole  length  excavated  out  of  the  solid 
limestone  rocks.  It  is  50  feet  wide  at  top,  has  four  locks,-  and  was 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  1,200,000  dollars.  The  other  more  important 
canals  and  works  are  those  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
Kentucky,  Green,  Big  Sandy,  and  Licking  rivers,  wMch  were  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  considerably  exceeding  2,000,000  dollar& 

Kentucky  has  a  well-arranged  system  of  ordinary  carriage  roads. 
It  has  also  a  great  many  miles  of  plank  roads.  Of  railways  it  has 
about  200  miles  in  operation,  and  nearly  600  miles  in  couise  of  con- 
struction. The  lines  at  work  are  the  Louisville  and  Frankfort,  65 
miles ;  the  Lexington  and  Frankfort^  29  miles ;  and  the  Covington 
and  Lexington,  96  miles.  The  chief  lines  in  course  of  constraction 
are  the  Kentuckv  portion  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  the  Nashville  and 
Louisville,  and  the  Maysville  and  Lexington. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  ttc. — Palaeozoic  rocks  occupy  by  far  the  Ltiger 
part  of  Kentucky.  The  centre  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  state 
belongs  to  the  Silurian  system :  a  compact  mads  of  Lower  Silurian 
rocks  being  bounded  by  a  comparatively  narrow  belt  of  Upper 
Silurian.  A  few  detached  patches  of  both  Lower  and  Upper  Silorian 
rocks  occur  in  the  middle  and  southern  counties.  The  Lower  Silorian 
rocks  are  mostly  blue  limestone,  but  there  are  also  the  hard  sandstones, 
which  form  the  lowest  rocks  of  the  system  in  North  America.  The 
Upper  Silurians  consist  chiefly  of  gray  limestones,  locally  known  as 
the  Tennessee  River  group.  Bounding  the  Silurian  rocks  is  a  broad 
band  of  strata  of  the  Devonian  formation,  which  howevet  does  not 
readh  a  greater  depth  than  from  100  to  200  feet  A  second  bed  of  this 
formation  occurs  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  state.  The  Devonian 
formation  here  consists  of  what  have  been  called  by  local  geologists 
an  upper  and  lower  coralline  beds ;  a  middle  or  shell  bed ;  and  an 
upper  or  limestone  bed.  The  most  prevalent  rocks  of  Kentucky  ars 
however  those  of  the  Carboniferous  group,  which  occupy  nearly  all 
the  eastern,  western,  and  southern  districts.  The  whole  interior  of 
the  state  is  occupied  by  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks;  consisting  of  the 
characteristio  black  schist;  fine-grained  Waverly  sandstones;  and 
conglomerates,  or  pudding-stones,  consisting  of  quartz,  pebbles,  ftc, 
united  by  a  fine  sand.  The  Upper  Carboniferous,  or  Coal-Measores, 
lie  outside  these  on  the  east  and  west  In  the  extreme  south-western 
corner  of  the  state,  along  the  Mississippi,  are  rich  alluvial  deposits, 
bounded  bv  a  narrow  band  of  cretaceous  rocks. 

Iron  is  tne  metal  which  occurs  most  abundantly  In  Kentucky,  but 
it  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  has  as  yet  been  very  little  worked  Lead 
has  been  found  in  smaU  quantities,  and  silver  near  Cumberland  FallsL 
The  western  coal-bed  of  Kentucky  forms  a  part  of  that  of  Illinois 
and  Indiana;  the  eastern  belongs  to  that  of  Vii^inia  and  Ohio. 
These  beds  occupv  in  Kentuckv  a  large  area,  but  hitherto  they  have 
been  comparatively  little  wotked :  not  more  than  800,000  tons  are 
raised  annually.  The  blue  limestones  form  an  excellent  building 
material  Some  good  marbles  are  quarried  in  the  clifGs  of  the  Ken- 
tucky River.  The  sandstones  serve  for  building  materials,  the  making 
of  grindstones,  &c.  In  the  limestone  rocks  occur  numerous  cavenu; 
'  sinks,'  or  deptessions  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  subterranean 
water-courses.  Of  the  caverns  the  best  known  is  the  celebrated 
Mammoth  Cave,  situated  neaf  the  Green  River,  about  midway  between 
Nashville  and  Louisville.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  immense  chamben^ 
connected  by  very  long  and  narrow  passages,  somewhat  like  the  Peak 
Cavern  in  Derbyshire,  but  on  a  vastly  grander  scale.  It  is  said  that 
the  cavern  has  been  explored  to  a  distance  of  upwards  of  10  miles 
Without  reaching  its  termination ;  while  the  aggregate  width  of  all 
the  branches  is  abovo  40  miles.  One  of  the  principal  chambers  is 
200  feet  long  by  150  feet  wide,  and  50  feet  high,  and  has  two  pas- 
sages, each  above  100  feet  wide,  opening  into  it  Large  qnantities 
of  bones  have  been  found  within  it  Mammoth  Cave  is  greatly 
resorted  to  by  visitors,  being  by  fiar  the  most  remarkable  place  of  the 
kind  in  America.  In  one  of  the  chambers  is  a  row  of  cabins,  con- 
structed for  consumptive  patients,  who  are  attracted  by  the  temperate' 
ness  and  purity  of  the  atmosphere.  Nitrate  of  lime  (saltpetre)  and 
gypstmi  abound  in  this  and  most  of  the  other  limestone  cavema 
Very  productive  salt-springs,  locally  known  as  *  Ucks,'  occur  in  many 
places  among  the  sandstone  rocks.  Sulphur,  saline,  and  chalybeate 
springs  are  numeroxis. 

Climate,  Soil,  Productions. — ^The  mean  annual  temperature  seems  to 
be  about  55*  and  consequently  5  degrees  higher  than  that  of  London, 
but  the  differences  in  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  much  greater. 
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The  winters  %r%  long  and  leyere :  they  begin  about  Cbriatmas  and 
laat  three  montiia.  The  thermometer  annually  desoende  as  low  as 
25",  and  has  been  known  to  sink  as  low  as  14*  of  Fahr.  Snow  falls 
every  winter,  but  not  in  great  quantities.  In.  summer  the  heat  is 
sometimes  vexy  great,  and  the  thermometer  rises  to  94*"  and  96'.  In 
spring  and  autumn  south-west  winds  prevail,  and  the  weather  is 
delightful.  The  north-west  wind  produces  great  oold  in  winter,  but 
it  seldom  continues  many  daysL  ^iain  falls  abundantly  in  winter  and 
spring,  but  in  the  other  seasons  the  weather  is  rather  dxy  and  constant. 

The  soil  varies  greatly  in  difTerent  parts  of  the  state,  but  on  the 
whole  Kentucky  is  bJest  with  a  laige  proportion  of  fertile  land; 
though  not  more  than  half  the  surface  of  the  state  is  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  best  soil  is  that  of  the  blue-limeatone  districts,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lexington  and  towards  the  Ohio.  An  area  of 
above  100  square  miles  occupied  by  this  soil  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  fertile  tracts  in  North  America.  The  southern 
districts  are  somewhat  less  fertile;  aud  much  of  the  Barrens  is 
chiefly  adapted  for  grazing.  Qreat  flocks  of  sheep  pasture  on  the 
Barrens ;  the  breed  of  sheep  has  been  improyed  by  crossing  them 
with  merinoea. 

The  cereals  which  are  most  extensiyely  cultivated  are  maize,  of 
which  a  larger  quantity  is  grown  than  in  any  other  state  except  Onio, 
wheats  rye,  and  oatsi  Rye  and  oats  are  said  to  thriye  better  than  in 
the  states  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic :  only  two  states  grow  a  larger 
quantity  of  oats;  rye  is  commonly  used  for  the  distilling  of  whisky. 
The  staple  products  are  however  hemp  and  flax,  which  are  generally 
cultivated.  Five-eighths  of  the  entire  hemp  crop  of  the  Union,  and 
foureevenths  of  that  of  flax,  are  grown  in  Kentucky.  In  the 
south-western  districts,  along  the  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  and  Missis- 
sippi riven,  cotton  is  raised  in  abundance.  The  tobacco  which  is 
grown  in  these  districts  and  the  rich  lands  farther  east  supplies  a 
eonsiderable  artaole  of  exportation.  Kentucky  yields  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  aggregate  quantity  of  tobacco  raised  iu  the  United 
Statea.  The  principal  fruit-trees  are  apples  and  peaches;  from  the 
former  eider  is  made,  and  firom  the  latter  peach-brandy,  of  which 
there  is  a  great  consumption. 

There  are  still  very  extensive  forests  in  the  state,  and  trees  of  very 
large  adze  abound.  In  the  mountain  and  upland  region  are  chiefly 
tulip-trees,  elm,  oak,  hickory,  black-walnut,  cherry,  &c. ;  those  of  the 
Barrens  are  commonly  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  elms.  Among  the  more 
generally  diffused  and  most  useful  trees  are  the  sugar^maple,  the 
honey-looust,  and  coffee-trees,  with  the  pawpaw,  which  bears  an 
excellent  fruit,  in  shape  and  size  resembling  a  cucumber,  but  of  a 
yery  aweet  flayour.  The  extensive  cane-brakes  afford  most  nutritious 
feeding  for  cattle. 

The  following  are  the  principal  results  of  the  inquiries  made 
respecting  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  state  at  the  last  Cennus. 
The  namber  of  farms  under  cultivation  in  the  state  on  the  1st  of 
June  1860  was  74,777;  the  extent  of  improved  land  in  farms  was 
5,968,270  acres ;  of  unimproved,  10,981,478  acres.  The  cash  value 
of  farms  was  returned  at  155,021,262  dollars ;  of  farming  implements 
and  machinery  5,169,087  dollars.  The  total  produce  of  the  principal 
oropa  in  1850  was  as  follows: — Wheat,  2,142,822  bushels;  rye, 
415,073  bushels;  maize,  58,672,591  bushels;  buckwheat,  16,097 
bushele;  oats,  8,201,311  bushels;  barley,  95,843  bushels;  rice, 
5688  Ib&;  potatoes,  1,492,487  bushels;  sweet  potatoes,  998,179 
bushda;  peas  and  beans,  202,574  bushels;  tobacco,  55,501,196  lbs.; 
ginned  cotton,  808,200 lbs.;  wool,  2,297,483  lbs.;  hay,  118,747  tons; 
canesogar,  284,000  lbs.;  molasses,  80,079  gallons;  maple-sugar, 
437,405  Ibe. ;  hemp,  dew-rotted,  16,432  tons,  water-rotted,  1855  tons; 
flax,  2,100,116  lbs.;  flax-seed,  75,801  bushels;  grass-seeds,  24,741 
bushels;  wine^  8093  gallons;  hops,  4309  lbs.  The  yalue  of  orchard 
products  waa  106,280  dollars;  and  of  market-garden  products, 
303,120  dollars. 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  state  in  1850  was  815,682;  asses  and 
mnlea,  65,609 ;  milch  cows,  247,475 ;  workmg  oxen,  62,274 ;  other 
catUe,  442,763;  sheep,  1,102,091;  swme,  2,891,168.  The  value  of 
livestock  was  29,661,436  dollars ;  of  animaU  slaughtered,  6,462,598 
dollars.  The  products  of  animals  were:  —  Butter,  9,947,523  lbs.; 
cheese,  218,954  lbs.;  bees'-wax  and  honey,  1,158,019  lbs.;  silk-cocoons, 
1281  IhB. 

MQ»>yifcLbk'ua^  Comfneree,  Jhc, — Kentucky  is  mainly  an  agricultural 
state.  The  number  of  free  males  above  15  years  of  age  employed  in 
agricaltore  in  1850  was  115,017 ;  in  commerce,  trade,  manufactures, 
mechaaio  arts,  and  mining,  86,598.  The  whole  number  of  manu- 
facturing establishments  producing  to  the  value  of  500  dollars  and 
upwards,  in  1850,  was  8471.  Of  these,  there  were  8  cotton-factories, 
employing  a  capital  of  239,000  doUars,  and  an  average  of  181  males 
and  221  xemalea ;  25  wooUen-faotories  employing  a  capital  of  249,820 
dollars,  and  an  average  of  256  males  and  62  females ;  275  tanneries, 
employing  a  capital  of  763,455  dollars,  and  879  persons ;  and  45  iron- 
works, including  20  for  castings,  which  employed  a  capital  of  502,200 
dollars,  and  578  hands ;  21  for  pig-iron,  employing  a  capital  of  924,700 
dollars,  and  1855  hands ;  and  4  for  wrought-iron,  employing  a  capital 
of  176,000  dollani,  and  188  hands.  The  other  manufactories  are 
chiefly  tobaooo-faotories,  rope-walks,  bagging-factories,  distilleries, 
agricultural  implement  works^  and  the  various  works  eonnected  with 
an  t^cultural  diatrict^  and  the  production  of  the  ordinary  articles 


of  domestic  consumption.    The  home-made  manufactures  of  the  year 
were  valued  at  2,459,128  dollars. 

The  state  has  little  direct  foreign  commerce ;  most  of  the  foreign 
exports  being  through  New  Orleans,  but  some  go  by  way  of  the 
Atlantic  ports.  The  imports  iu  1852  were  valued  at  185,559  dollars, 
all  in  American  vessels;  no  exports  are  returned.  The  shipping 
owned  in  the  state  (collection  district  of  Louisville)  in  1850  amounted 
to  14,820  tons,  the  whole  navigated  by  steam,  and  employed  in  river 
navigation.  In  1852  there  were  27  steam-vessels  built  in  the  state 
of  an  aggregate  burden  of  7312  tons. 

Divisions,  Tovnis,  d-e. —  Kentucky  is  divided  into  101  counties. 
Frankfort  is  the  political  capital,  but  Louisville  is  the  commercial' 
metropolis,  and  by  far  the  largest  town  of  the  state.  There  are  few 
other  towns  with  any  large  amount  of  population :  all  the  towns  which 
require  notice  are  mentioned  below ;  the  population  is  that  of  1850  : — 

Frankfort,  the  capital,  is  built  on  high  ground  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Kentucky  River ;  South  Frankfort,  its  suburb,  on  the  left  bank, 
being  connected  with  it  by  a  suspension-brid^'e ;  in  88*"  14'  N.  lat., 
84*  40'  W.  long.,  551  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Washington  :  population 
3308,  or  with  the  suburbs,  4372.  The  river  is  here  80  yards  wide, 
flows  in  a  deep  limestone  bed,  and  after  very  heavy  rains  rises  50  or 
60  feet.  Steamboats  of  considerable  burden  ascend  the  river  to 
Frankfort,  which  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  commerce,  being  the 
mart  of  a  very  rich  district ;  the  city  has  great  railway  facilities. 
Frankfort  is  regularly  laid  out  and  well  built.  Many  of  the  publio 
buildings  are  constructed  of  white  marble,  which  is  found  abundantly 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Of  these  buildings  the  chief  is  the  state- 
house,  86  feet  by  54  feet,  with'a  handsome  Ionic  portico ;  the  other 
public  buildings  are  the  state  penitentiary,  court-house,  and  jail; 
market-house,  churches,  &c.  Ships  of  considerable  size  are  built 
here,  and  there  are  several  manufacturing  establishments.  One  daily 
and  four  weekly  newspapers,  with  a  semi-monthly  and  a  monthly 
periodical,  are  published  here. 

Louisville,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  capital  of  Jefferson  county, 
is  the  chief  commercial  and  numufacturing  city  in  Kentucky,  and  the 
third  in  commercial  importance  on  the  Ohio.  It  occupies  a  sloping 
plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  70  feet  above  low-water  mark ; 
and  is  65  miles  by  railway  W,  by  N.  from  Frankfort,  and  394  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio :  the  population  in  1850  was  43,194; 
in  1840  it  was  21,200 ;  in  1800  it  was  only  600.  The  town  was 
founded  in  1780;  it  is  regularly  laid  out  and  well  built,  consisting  of 
10  broad  streets  running  parallel  to  the  river,  and  30  others  intersect- 
ing them  at  right  angles,  .^ong  the  river  are  spacious  wharfs.  The 
town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water.  Some  of  the 
public  buudings  have  considerable  architectural  pretensions.  There 
are  17  Methodist,  5  Baptist,  5  Presbyterian,  8  Efpiscopal,  6  German 
Protestant,  4  Roman  Catholic,  and  4  other  churches,  and  2  Jewish 
synagogues ;  Louisville  University,  and  numerous  public  schools ;  an 
orphan  asylum,  a  school  for  the  blind,  a  general  and  a  marine  hospital, 
and  several  other  beneyolent  institutions;  literary,  scientific,  and 
agricultural  societies;  the  usual  county  buildings;  a  city  hall; 
market-house,  and  numerous  hotels.  As  a  commercial  town  Louis- 
yille  is  a  place  of  great  and  constantly  increasing  traffic :  the  value 
of  its  commerce  is  stated  to  be  70,000,000  dollars  annually.  Its  im- 
ports are  all  the  ordinary  foreign  goods  required^or  home  consump- 
tion, in  return  for  which  it  receives  the  various  products  of  the 
state  for  export  by  the  river.  Among  its  chief  exports  are  tobacco, 
hemp,  flax,  bagging,  rope,  cordage,  live  stock,  pork,  spirits,  cotton, 
flour,  machinery,  &c.  Its  trade  in  pork  and  bacon  is  very  large ;  in 
1850  it  received  197,150  hogs  for  slaughter,  and  75,500  barrels  of 
pork ;  in  addition  to  which  many  thousand  tons  of  bacon  are  annually 
sent  in  by  waggons,  &c,  and  packed  in  the  establishments  in  the  city 
for  exportation  by  the  river  steamers.  Louisville  has  also  extensiv* 
manufactures,  consisting  of  iron-foundries,  steam-engine,  locomotive' 
mill,  and  machine  shops;  steam-bagging  factories  and  rope-walks; 
cotton  and  woollen  factories;  flour-  and  saw-mills;  distilleries- 
breweries,  tobacco  factories,  agricultural  implement-works,  boot  and 
shoe  manufactories,  and  various  other  large  establishments.  A  con 
siderable  trade  is  carried  on  in  building  steamers  and  other  rivec 
craft.  Constant  communication  with  other  leading  towns  on  the 
Ohio  is  maintained  by  steamers,  about  ten  of  which  leave  the  port 
daily.  Louisville  stands  at  the  head  of  the  natural  steam-navigatioq 
of  the  Ohio,  but  the  Lomsville  and  Portland  Canal,  which  is  carried 
round  the  rapids,  enables  steamers  to  ascend  much  higher.  AYith  the 
interior  Louisville  has  communication  by  a  very  complete  system  Oa 
roads,  which  radiate  firom  it  in  all  directions.  It  is  now  being  also 
made  a  centre  of  divergence  for  the  state  railways.  The  Jefferson- 
ville  railway,  which  has  its  terminus  at  JeffersonviUe  on  the  Ohio, 
immediately  opposite  Louisville,  affords  ready  communication  by  way 
of  Indianapolis  with  all  parts  of  Indiana  and  the .  adjoining  states. 
Six  newspapers  are  published  here  doily,  each  issuing  also  editions 
once,  twice,  or  thrice  a  week :  there  are  besides  three  weekly  news- 
papers, and  four  monthly  magazines. 

Covington  city,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Licking  River,  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Ohio,  opposite  Cincmnatl,  60  miles  N.N.K  from 
Frankfort,  population  9408,  or  with  the  suburbs  about  12,000,  is 
one  of  the  most  rising  places  in  Kentucky.  The  city  is  regularly  laid 
out  and  well  built    It  contains  8  churches,  a  Baptist  theological 
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college,  several  schoolB,  a  city-hall,  and  markei-houae.  There  are  in 
the  town  seyeral  tobacco  fSetctories,  rope-walks,  rolliug-millsy  ko. 
Covington  is  connected  with  Cincinnati  by  a  steam-ferry ;  and  with 
most  parts  of  the  state  by  railways.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are 
published  here.  Newport  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Licking  directly 
opposite  to  Covington;  and  about  4  miles  inland  are  the  Latouian 
Springs,  a  watering-place  much  resorted  to  during  the  summer. 
VantnlU,  the  capital  of  Boyle  county,  stands  on  a  little  tributary  of 
Dick's  River,  and  on  the  Nashville  and  Lexington  railway,  40  miles 
S.  by  E.  from  Frankfort :  population  about  1600.  It  is  a  place  of 
growing  trade,  and  contains  the  Centre  college,  the  Kentucky  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum  (which  contains  about  60  inmates),  churches,  schools, 
and  the  usual  county  buildiDga.  Georgetown,  the  capital  of  Scott 
county,  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Elkhom  River,  18  miles  E.  by  N, 
from  Frankfort,  population  about  1800,  contains  besides  the  usual 
county  buildings,  churches  and  schools,  Georgetown  Baptist  college ; 
and  supports  a  weekly  newspaper  and  a  monthly  magazine.  Harroda- 
burg,  the  capital  of  Mercer  county,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Salt 
River,  29  miles  S.  from  Frankfort,  population  1481,  contains  the  usual 
county  buildings,  four  churches,  and  several  schools.  Bacon  college, 
having  5  tutors,  and  75  students,  is  situated  here.  In  the  vicinity  is 
a  mineral  spring  much  resorted  to  by  invalids.  Henderson,  the 
capital  of  the  couuty  of  the  same  name,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ohio,  150  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Frankfort :  population,  1775.  It 
is  a  place  of  a  good  deal  of  trade,  being  the  shipping  port  of  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country,  and  having  a  large  supply  of  coed  and  iron 
in  its  vicinity.  It  contains  also  six  large  tobacco-factories.  Besides 
the  court-house  and  other  county  buildings,  it  has  7  churches  and  5 
schools;  and  supports  two  weekly  newspapers.  HopkintvUU,  the 
capital  of  Christian  county,  standi  on  Little  River,  170  miles  S.W. 
from  Frankfort,  population  about  1800 ;  contains  a  court-house  and 
other  county  buildings,  7  churches,  3  or  4  schools ;  and  is  a  place  of 
a  good  deal  of  trade.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published  here. 
ZexingUm,  the  capital  of  Fayette  county,  and  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  state,  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  Elkhom,  25  miles  E.S.E.  from 
Frankfort :  its  population  in  1840  was  6997  ;  in  the  Census  Report  of 
1850  the  population  of  Lexington  is  not  given,  but  it  was  probably 
about  8000.  The  city  is  the  oldest  in  the  state ;  it  is  regularly  laid 
out^  forming  a  square,  the  sides  of  which  are  two  miles  long, 
vrith  wide  streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
many  of  them  bordered  by  rows  of  fine  trees;  It  contains  several 
good  public  buildings,  churches,  schools,  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions. Transylvania  University,  the  oldest  college  in  the  state, 
is  situated  here,  and  also  the  state  lunatic  asylum.  There  are 
considerable  manufactories,  extensive  tobacco  warehouses,  and 
stores;  and  the  town  carries  on  a  hrgp  trade  with  ^e  interior. 
Several  railways,  some  as  yet  however  only  in  course  of  construction, 
meet  in  Lexington,  and  good  turnpike  roads  diverge  in  all  directions. 
Ashland,  the  residence  of  the  late  eminent  American  statesman  Henry 
Clay,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Lexington,  and  numerous  other 
mansions  are  in  its  vicinity.  Two  newspapers  are  published  twice  a 
week,  and  one  daily.  MayavUle,  stanas  on  a  high  bank  at  the 
junction  of  the  Limestone  Creek  with  the  Ohio,  73  miles  N.E.  from 
Frankfort:  the  population  in  1850  was  4256,  but  is  said  to  have 
since  increased  very  largely,  in  consequence  of  the  construction  of  the 
railways  which  have  opened  to  it  a  ready  communication  with  the 
interior.  Maysville  has  a  good  harbour,  is  the  port  of  a  busy  district, 
and  has  extensive  iron-foundries,  cotton-factories,  rope-walks,  bagging- 
fiustories,  several  saw-  and  flour-mills,  pork-packing  establishments, 
lumber-yards,  extensive  wholesale  grocery  and  other  stores,  &c  The 
town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  well  buUt  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  city-hall,  several  churches  and  schools,  a  hospital,  bank,  £e. 
Two  newspapers  with  weekly,  and  two  with  tri-weekly  issues  are 
published  here.  Newport,  the  capital  of  Campbell  county,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Licking  River  at  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio, 
immediately  opposite  to  Covington  :  population,  5895.  The  town  is 
built  on  very  elevated  ground,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  Cincin- 
nati on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio,  with  which  city  there  is 
communication  by  a  steam  ferry.  Besides  the  usual  county  buildings, 
churches,  and  schools,  there  are  no  buildings  of  any  consequence.  In 
the  town  are  several  factories.  A  garrison  of  the  United  States  army 
is  maintained  here.  A  newspaper  is  published  daily.  Paducah,  the 
capital  of  M'Cracken  county,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Tennessee,  214  miles  W.S.W.  from  Frankfort,  popu- 
lation, 2428,  is  the  port  of  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  and  has  a  con- 
siderable shipping  trade.  The  only  public  buildings  are  those  of  the 
county,  with  several  churches  and  schools.  A  weekly  newspaper  jb 
published  here. 

Government,  Judicature,  dfcc— The  first  state  constitution  was 
framed  in  1790  and  amended  in  1799.  The  present  constitution  of 
Kentucky  was  adopted  in  1850.  By  it  the  right  of  voting  in  all  state 
elections  is  vested  in  every  white  male  citizen  21  years  of  age,  who 
has  resided  two  years  in  the  state,  and  one  year  in  the  place  for  which 
he  proposes  to  vote.  All  votes  are  given  openly.  The  legislative 
body,  styled  the  general  assembly,  consists  of  a  Senate  of  38  members 
elected  for  4  years,  one  half  being  elected  biennally,  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  1 00  members  elected  for  two  years.  For  establishing 
Ihe  representative    districts    a  census  is  taken  every  eighth  year. 


Teachers  of  religion,  and  persons  holding  any  office  of  profit  under 
the  state  or  the  United  States  are  ineligible  as  members  of  the  general 
assembly.  The  governor  is  elected  for  four  years,  but  is  incapable  of 
re-election  for  a  consecutive  term ;  he  has  a  salary  of  2500  doUan. 

Among  the  special  provisions  of  the  constitution  are  the  following:— 
The  legislature  cannot  grant  divorces ;  or  change  of  names;  or  sales 
of  estates  of  persons  imder  legal  disabilities ;  or  change  the  venue  in 
any  criminal  or  penal  prosecution  by  special  legislation,  but  shall  by 
general  laws  confer  such  powers  upon  the  courts.  With  respect  to 
slavery,  it  is  enacted  that  no  laWs  shall  be  passed  for  the  emancipation 
of  slaves  without  the  consent  of  their  owners,  or  without  paying  their 
owners  a  full  equivalent,  and  providing  for  their  removal  from  the 
state.  Owners  may  emancipate  their  slaves,  saving  the  rights  of 
creditors.  Immigrants  may  bring  their  slaves  with  them  into  the 
state ;  but  slaves  are  not  allowed  to  be  introduced  as  merchandise, 
nor  under  any  circumstances  slaves  imported  into  the  Union  since 
January  1st,  1789.  Where  slaves  are  treated  inhumanly  by  their 
masters,  they  are  to  be  taken  from  them  and  sold.  Slaves  are  not 
to  have  the  right  of  an  inquest  by  the  grand  jury  j  but  are  not  to  be 
deprived  of  an  impartial  trial  by  petit  jury.  Free  negroes  or  mulattoes 
coming  into  or  refusing  to  leave  the  state,  are  to  be  deemed  guilty  of 
felony.  The  constitution  cannot  be  altered  or  amended  except  after 
such  amendments  having  been  twice  carried  in  successive  sesaions 
by  nuyorities  of  the  legislature,  and  each  time  thereupon  submitted 
to  the  people  and  approved  by  them,  and  then  in  the  third  session 
passed  by  a  majority  of  a  convention  of  repreaentatiyes  spedaUy 
elected  for  the  purpose. 

The  public  debt  of  the  state  on  the  1st  of  January  1852  amounted 
to  5,726,307  dollars.  The  entire  revenue  for  the  year  ending  October 
10th  1852  was  783,885  dollars,  the  expenditure  for  the  same  time 
was  724,694  dollars.  The  total  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  state 
was  returned  at  333,131,512  dollars.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  17  cents 
for  every  100  dollars  worth  of  property;  of  this  10  cents  is  appro- 
priated to  ordinary  purposes,  5  cents  to  the  sinking  fund  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  state  debt,  and  2  cents 
to  the  school  fund.  Besides  the  ordinary  items  taxed  as  property, 
land,  houses,  stores,  slaves,  horses  and  cattle,  there  are  certain  rather 
unusual  articles  placed  under  the  head  of  specific  taxation,  namely, 
3705  carriages  and  barouches  at  1  dollar  each;  1413  buggies  at  50 
cents ;  1982  pianos  at  1  dollar;  394  gold  spectacles  at  50  cents;  7808 
gold  watches  at  1  dollar ;  and  853  silver  lever  watches  at  50  centa 
The  total  number  of  white  male  citieens  over  21  years  of  age  who  pay 
a  poll  tax  of  one  dollar  each  for  county  purposes  is  163,005.  The 
state  militia  in  1852  was  composed  of  88,979  men,  of  whom  4870  were 
commissioned  officers. 

The  judicature  consists  of  a  court  of  appeal,  circuit,  and  county 
courts.  The  court  of  appeal  is  presided  over  by  a  chief  justice  and 
three  judges,  who  are  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  eight  years, 
one  being  chosen  every  second  year,  and  the  senior  being  chief  justice; 
each  of  Uie  judges  has  a  salary  of  1500  dollars.  There  is  a  separate 
court  of  chancery  at  Louisville,  the  chancellor  presiding  over  which 
has  a  salary  of  1500  dollars.  There  are  12  circuit  courts,  each  pre- 
sided over  by  a  judge  who  has  a  salaiy  of  1400  dollars,  and  is  elected 
by  the  people  for  six  years.  The  judges  of  the  county  courts  and 
justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  for  four  years. 

The  provision  made  by  the  state  for  educational  purposes  consists 
of  a  school  fund,  which  in  December  1852  amounted  to  1,400,270 
dollars,  and  an  annual  tax  on  property  producing  about  55,000  dollara 
A  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  for  four 
years,  has  the  supervision  of  the  common  schools.  According  to  hit 
Report  for  1852  there  were  in  that  year  194,963  children  on  the  boob 
of  the  state  schools,  and  the  average  number  attending  school  was 
69,825.  The  number  of  children  in  the  state  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  16  was  215,195.  The  principal  colleges  in  the  state  are  the 
following : — The  Transylvania  University  at  Lexington,  founded  in 
1798,  which  has  7  instructors,  50  students,  and  a  library  of  14,000 
volumes ;  connected  with  it  are  law  and  medical  schools,  the  btter 
of  which  has  7  professors  and  214  students.  The  Louisville  Univei^ty 
at  Louisville,  founded  in  1837,  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  law  and 
medical  schools,  the  latter  of  which  has  7  professors  and  376  students. 
St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  college  at  Bardstown  has  17  instnicton, 
80  students,  and  a  library  of  6000  volumes.  The  Centre  college  at 
Danville,  founded  in  1820,  has  7  instructors,  189  students,  and  a 
library  of  5000  volumes.  Augusta  Methodiat  college,  founded  in 
1825,  has  4  instructors,  54  students,  and  a  library  of  2500  volumes 
Bacon  college  at  Harrodsburg,  founded  in  1836,  has  5  instructors,  75 
students,  and  a  library  of  1200  volumes.  Georgetown  Baptist  college, 
founded  in  1840,  has  7  instructors,  83  students,  and  a  library  of  6600 
volumes.  The  Western  Baptist  theological  institution  at  Covington, 
founded  in  1840,  has  4  professors,  18  students,  and  a  library  of  2000 
volumes.  The  Western  military  institute  at  Drennon  Springs,  founded 
in  1847,  has  10  instructors,  186  students,  and  a  library  of  1500 
volumes.  Shelby  college  at  Shelbyville,  founded  in  1841,  has  6 
instructors,  and  44  students. 

Of  the  various  religious  denominations,  the  Baptists,  and  next  to 

them  the  Methodists,  are  the  most  numerous.    In  1850  the  Baptists 

I  had  803  churches,  affording  accommodation  for  291,855  persons;  the 

Methodists    530    churches^    affording   accommodation    for    167,4  ^ 
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persons ;  the  Presbyterians  224  churches,  affording  accommodation  for 
99,106  persons ;  *  Christians '  111  churches,  with  accommodation  for 
46,340  persons ;  Roman  Catholics  48  churches,  affording  accommo- 
dation K>r  24,240  persons;  Unionists  30  churches,  affording  accommo- 
dation for  10,900  persons;  'Free'  34  churches,  with  accommodation 
for  9877  persons ;  Episcopalians  19  churches,  affording  accommodation 
for  7050  persona  In  all  there  are  in  the  state  1845  churches,  affording 
aocomnoodation  for  671,053  persons.  The  state  institutions  for  the 
relief  of  the  unforttmate  are — a  lunatic  asylum  at  Lexington,  containing 
249  inmates  in  1852,  and  another  at  Hopkinsville ;  an  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  at  DunsviUe,  contuning  67  pupik;  ancLone  for  the 
blind  at  LouisTille.  The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  the  state  in  1850  was  62,  with  an  aggregate  annual  circulation 
of  6,582,838  copies  Of  these  9  were  published  daily,  7  three  times  a 
week,  S8  weekly,  and  8  monthly. 

From  the  eztdrndve  fortifications  which  occur  in  several  places,  but 
especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  opposite  Scioto  River,  and  are 
now  oveigrown  with  high  forest-trees,  it  appears  probable  that  this 
part  of  America  was  once  the  seat  of  a  nation  which  had  made  some 
progress  in  civilisation.  The  first  Europeans  arrived  in  Kentucky  in 
1767,  and  the  first  settlement  was  formed  in  1775,  though  Daniel 
Boone  is  said  to  have  settled  in  Kentucky  some  years  earlier.  It  was 
then  a  part  of  Virginia,  but  the  population  having  increased  rapidly 
Virginia  consented  to  a  separation;  and  in  1792,  only  seventeen 
years  after  the  first  settlement,  Kentucky  became  one  of  the  United 
States. 

{SiatisHcal  Oaeeileer  of  the  United  SkUet,  1853 ;  Haskell  and  Smith, 
Lippincott,  Oazetteen  of  the  United  Statee;  Seventh  Census  of  the  United 
States,  Qfieial  Report,  1853;  Lunsford  and  Shumard,  Contributions  ib 
the  Cfe6iogy  o/  Kentucky;  Marcou,  Qeelogicdt  Map  of  the  United 
States;  American  Almanae,  1854.) 

KEirVIO.      [QLAMOBGAirSHIBB.] 

KERDISTAN,  RIVER.    [Baohdad,  Pashalic  of.] 

KERKHAH,  RIVER.    [Baghdad,  Paahalic  of] 

KERMAN,  KERMANSHAH.    [Fsbsia.]         ^ 

KERRY,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Munster,  in  Ireland, 
is  bounded  E.  by  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Cork,  S.  by  the  county 
of  Cork  and  the  sastuaxy  of  the  Kenmare  River,  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  N.  by  the  sestuary  of  the  Shannon,  which  separates  it 
from  the  county  of  Claie.  It  is  situated  between  51*"  41'  and  52''  38' 
N.  lat.,  9*  7'  and  10'  30'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to 
soutJi  is  60  miles ;  frvm  east  to  west  58  miles.  The  coast-line  with 
its  various  indentations  measures  above  220  mile&  The  area  is  1853 
square  miles,  or  1,186,126  acres,  of  which  414,614  acres  are  arable, 
726,775  acres  uncultivated,  11,169  acres  in  plantations,  807  acres  in 
towns  and  villages,  and  32,761  acres  under  water.  In  1831  the  gross 
population  was  263,126 ;  in  1841  it  was  293,880;  in  1851  it  had  fallen 
to  288,239. 

Ooeut,  Surface,  Bydrography.— The  county  of  Kerry  forms  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Ireland.  The  coast,  which  is  washed  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  deeply  indented  by  the  sestuair  of  the  Kenmare 
River,  the  Bay  of  Dingle,  and  the  Bay  of  Tralee,  the  two  former  of 
which  penetrate  into  the  mainland  about  30  miles  in  an  easterly 
direction.  The  peninsulas  interoepted  between  these  arms  of  the  sea 
are  oocapied  by  the  western  extremities  of  the  mountain  system, 
which,  commencing  in  Waterford,  extends  with  little  interruption 
across  the  entire  souiih  of  Irehiuid.  The  Muskerry  Mountains,  spread- 
ing from  the  western  boundaiy  of  Cork  across  the  south  of  Kerry, 
occupy  the  district  between  we  bays  of  Kianmare  and  Dingle.  The 
peninsula  of  Corkaguiney,'  between  the  bays  of  Dingle  and  Tralee, 
consista  of  a  prolongation  of  the  mountain  groups  which  occupy  the 
north-western  extremity  of  Cork  and  the  south-west  of  Limerick.  The 
northern  part  of  tiie  county  consists  of  a  rich  and  generally  level 
country,  which  rises  into  rough  land  in  only  one  direction,  towards 
Kerry  Head  on  the  Shannon. 

At  the  head  of  Kenmare  Bay,  the  most  beautiful  of  Irish  bays,  is  a 
long  glen,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  which  the  town  of  Kenmare  is 
sitoated.  The  peninsula  between  the  bays  of  Dingle  and  Kenmare  is 
divided  into  three  principal  valleys  by  ridges  running  nearly  north- 
east by  south-west  Of  these  valleys  the  most  northern  is  separated 
from  the  Bay  of  Dingle  by  the  Drung  Mountains,  which  are  2104  feet 
high,  and  terminate  in  Dowlas  Head.  At  the  foot  of  this  valley  is 
situated  the  town  of  Cahirciveen,  near  which  the  river  Fartin  expands 
into  a  small  lake  before  frJling  into  Valentia  Harbour.  Separated 
frtmi  the  valley  of  the  Fartin  by  the  Iveragh  Mountams  is  another 
valley  terminating  towards  the  sea  in  the  open  Bay  of  Ballinaskeltigs, 
so  called  from  the  Skelligs,  two  remarkable  rocks  in  the  offing. 
Between  the  Iveragh  ridge  and  the  Dunkenin  Mountains  is  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  comparatively  open  country,  subdivided  into  two 
valleys  bv  a  secondary  ridge.  In  the  eastern  of  these  two  valleys  lie 
the  lakes  Derreana,  Lanan,  and  Currane,  of  which  Lough  Currane 
receives  the  surplus  waters  of  the  other  two,  and  communicates  with 
the  Bay  of  BaUinaskelligs  by  the  Currane  River— a  stream  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  in  length,  and  a  fovourite  resort  for  salmon.  In  a 
sheltered  creek  between  BaUinaskelligs  Bay  and  the  Kenmare  ffistuary 
is  Denynane  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  late  Daniel  CConnell,  Esq. 
Between  the  Dunkenin  ranse  and  the  shore  of  Kenmare  SBstuary  are  , 
nnmerous  narrow  lateral  vaUeys  drained  by  mountain  streams  running 
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nearly  north  and  south,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  glens  of  Sneem 
and  the  Little  Blackwater.    The  surface  here  is  chiefly  bog. 

The  Iveragh  Mountains  are  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  valley 
of  Glenoar,  in  the  lower  portion  of  which  is  Lough  Carragh,  a  con- 
siderable expanse  of  water.  In  the  interior  and  opposite  the  extremity 
of  the  Iveragh  Mountains  is  situated  the  great  group  of  Mac-Gilli- 
cuddy's  Reeks,  extending  about  10  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
among  which  Carran  Tual  rises  to  the  height  of  3410  feet,  being  the 
lughest  ground  in  Ireland.  The  Reeks  have  steep,  almost  precipitous 
.sides,  and .  peaked  summits  on  several  of  which  are  smidl  lakes ;  the ' 
summits  are  covered  with  a  loose  shingle  resting  on  sandstone,  and 
the  sides  with  heath  and  coarse  grass.  On  the  north-east  Mao-GUli- 
cuddy's  Reeks  are  separated  from  the  Toomies  and  Glena  Purple 
Mountains  bv  a  deep  chasm  called  the  Gap  of  Dunloe. 

In  a  deep  hollow  between  the  south-eastern  flank  of  this  range  and 
the  group  of  Mangerton  lies  the  Upper  Lake  of  Killamey,  a  beautifril 
sheet  of  water,  which  is  three  miles  in  length  by  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  inclosed  on'all  sides  by  mountains  from  2000  to  3000 
feet  in  height,  except  at  one  point  towards  its  eastern  extremity, 
where  it  discharges  its  waters  by  a  tortuous  course  of  three  miles 
between  the  southern  declivities  of  the  Glena  Purple  Mountains  and 
the  precipitous  side  of  Turk  Mountain.  There  are  several  wooded 
islands  in  the  Upper  Lake,  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  which  forms  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  general  sterility  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. There  is  also  a  considerable  tract  of  natural  oak-forest  towards 
its  southern  extremity,  and  the  channel  leading  to  the  Lower  Lake 
passes  through  a  thickly-wooded  defile.  About  midway  between  the 
extremities  of  the  channel  a  remarkable  detached  rod:,  called  the 
Eagle's  Nest^  rises  over  the  left  bank  to  a  height  of  1100  feet :  the 
echoes  here  are  of  unusual  continuance  and  distinctness.  Emerging 
from  this  defile  the  river  expands  into  the  Lower  Lake  of  Killamey, 
7  miles  long  by  3  miles  broad,  skirting  the  eastern  declivities  of  the 
Toomies  and  Glena  Purple  Mountains.  These  mountains,  descending 
abruptly  to  the  western  verge  of  the  lake,  are  clothed  with  the  richest 
natural  woods  of  oak,  ash,  pine,  alder,  and  beech,  intermixed  with 
hasel,  whitethorn,  yew,  holly,  and  arbutus,  from  a  height  of  several 
hundred  feet  down  to  the  water's  edffe  through  a  continuous  distance 
of  six  miles.  O'SuUivan's  River,  descending  by  a  thickly  wooded 
ravine  on  this  side,  forms  a  cascade  70  feet  high  dose  to  the  shore  of 
the  laka  On  the  opposite  side  the  low  alluvial  banks  are'  everywhere 
broken  into  promontories  and  islands,  on  which  the  arbutus  grows 
with  uncommon  luxuriance.  The  town  of  Killamey  is  situated  on 
the  plain  about  a  mile  from  the  eastern  shore ;  half  a  mile  south  of 
Killamey  runs  the  Flesk,  the  chief  feeder  of  the  lake.  About  a  mUe 
south  from  the  embouchure  of  the  Flesk  the  richly-wooded  promontory 
of  Muckrass  runs  into  the  lake  about  a  mile  and  three-quarters,  sepa- 
rating a  portion  of  the  lake.  Tins  detached  portion  is  called  the  Middle 
Lake,  and  sometimes  Turk  Lake,  on  account  of  its  skirting  the  base  of 
the  Turk  Mountain.  Two  cascades  descend  into  Turk  Lake :  of  these 
the  more  considerable  is  fed  by  a  stream  that  flows  from  the  Devil's 
Punchbowl,  a  lake  situated  near  the  summit  of  Mangerton  Mountain. 
Mangerton  is  easy  of  ascent,  and  commands  splendid  views  of  the  Lakek 
of  Killamey,  Macgillicuddy's  Reeks,  the  Sugarloaf  Mountains,  and  in 
clear  weather  of  several  of  the  bays  that  indent  the  coast  The 
castles  of  Dunloe  and  Ross,  and  the  mined  churches  of  Aghadoe  and 
Muckruss,  which  are  all  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lower 
Lake,  add  considerably  to  the  interest  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
The  waters  of  the  Lakes  of  Killamey  dischaige  themselves  at  the 
northem  extremity  of  the  Lower  Lake  through  the  river  Laune, 
which  runs  by  a  course  of  12  miles  into  the  head  of  Dingle  Bay. 

The  remainder  of  the  plain  between  Killamey  and  the  mountains 
south  of  Tralee  is  drained  by  the  Main,  which  rises  near  the  Cork 
boundary,  and  after  passing  the  towns  of  Castle  Island  and  Castlemain 
discharges  itself  into  the  head  of  Dingle  Bay,  where  it  forms  Castle- 
main Harbour.  Near  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  of  Corkaguiney  the 
conical  mountain  of  Cahirconree  rises  to  a  height  of  2784  feet^  and 
has  its  smnmit  crowned  with  a  drcle  of  massive  undressed  stones,  a 
droumstance  in  which  the  name  originated,  Cahir  Con-righ  meaning 
the  stone  fortress  of  king  Con,  whose  name  is  famous  in  Irish 
legendary  story.  Westward  from  this  a  chain  of  hills  extends  to 
Dingle  on  the  southern  side  of  the  peninsula ;  beyond  and  north  of 
Dingle  the  mountains  rise  towards  the  Atlantic  in  great  masses,  of 
which  the  chief  is  Mount  Brandon,  3126  feet  in  hdght,  bemg  the 
second  highest  ground  in  Irdand.  The  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
has  an  abmpt  coast  of  about  six  miles  from  north  to  south,  formed  by 
Sybil  Head,  Mount  Eagle,  and  Dunmore  Head,  the  most  weetem  point 
of  Ireland,  off  which  lie  the  Blasquet  Islands.  A  new  road  from  iMee 
to  Dingle  skirts  the  base  of  Mount  Brandon,  and  affords  magnificent 
views  of  mountain,  lough,  and  sea. 

North  of  Tralee  the  country  improves  in  facility  of  access  and 
cultivation.  The  plain  of  Ardfert,  between  Tralee  and  the  high 
ground  towards  Kerry  Head,  is  rich  and  well  improved.  The  remain- 
ing district,  extendhig  to  Tarbert  on  the  Limerick  boundaty,  is  drained 
by  the  rivers  Feale,  Gale,  and  Brick,  which,  uniting  within  Ave  miles 
of  the  sea,  receive  the  common  name  of  the  Cashen  River.  A  rough 
district  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cashen  to  Beal  Point  on  the 
aestuaiy  of  the  Shannon.  The  coast  is  here  predpitous,  and  near  the 
bathing  village  of  BeJlybunnion  abounds  in  magnificent  caves.    In 
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Sneem  Harbour,  on  the  noiih  side  of  KenmAre  Biver,  TeMek  may  lie 
landlocked  in  four  fiathoma  of  water,  or  in  the  entrance  may  ride  in 
10  fathoma.  BaUiaaakeUiga  Bay  ia  generally  unaafe  in  aontherly  or 
westerly  wind&r  St  flmaa'a  Bay,  between  Bolua  Head  and  Pufi&n 
Ldand,  ia  much  ezpooed  to  the  prevalent  run  of  the  aea. 

The  harbour  of  Yalentia  poaaeaaea  the  adyantage  of  a  double 
entiaaoe,  ao  that  ahipa  may  aail  in  or  out  with  any  wind.  It  ia  quite 
landlocked,  butr  the  entmnceB  are  narrow.  Yalentia  lalaad,  which 
baa  an  area  of  6371  acrea  and  ia  extremely  fertile  and  tolerably  well 
cultWiated,  belongs  almoet  entirely  to  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  whoae 
reaideBoe  Glanleem  or  Zelva  ia  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  ialand.  The 
Spaniards  oooupied  Yalentia  Ialand  up  to  the  time  of  the  Oommon- 
wealth,  when  tlvsy  were  expelled,  aind  two  forts  still  oalled  Cromwell's 
Forta  erected,  one  to  command  the  north,  the  other  the  aouth  entrance 
to  the  harbour  I 

Dingle  Bay  is  full  of  aboala  at  its  upper  extremity,    Yentty  Bay  . 
and  Smerwiok  Harbour  have  good  anchorage  and  deejp  water  but  are  j 
somewhat  exposed*    At  the  head  of  Smerwiek  Harbour  is  the  hamlet 
of  GalleruB,  which  contaius  a  cluster  of  Irish.antiquities,  consisting  I 
of  a  hormitiige  beautifully  constructed,  a  tower  built  in  the  style  of  the 
AngUhSaxons,  a  oemetery  contahiing  seyeral  yery  ancient  tomb-stones, 
and  a  castle  which  belonged  to  the  Fitsgeralds,  knights  of  Kerry.         | 

Under  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  of  Coikaguiney,  on  the  northern 
side^  is  the  Bay  of  Traleey  much  of  which  is  dry  at  low*water,  but  by 
means  of  a  canal  recently  constructed,  Tcsseis  of  80(K  tons  come  up  to 
the  town.  From  Trake  northwaid  there  are  numerous  shoals  and 
saHd-bankaL  Beyond  Kerry  Head  opeiis  the'Sestuary  of  the  Shannon, 
in  which  the  first  shelterod  anchorage  is  off.  the  point  of  Tarbert, 
where  ships  may  lie  nearly  landlocked  in  12  fathoms  water. 

Oommmnicatians^^—The  roads  in  the  south-western  part  of  Kerry  up 
to  the  year  1820  were  scarcely  passable  for  wheel-caniages.  Sereral 
good  roads  ai  oomparatiyely  low  levels  hare  since  then  been  oon- 
etructed,  and  have  greatly  facilitated  the  devriopmentof  the  resources 
of  these  remote  districts.  A  branch  railway  runs  from  the  Mallow 
station  of  tiie  Qreat  Southern  and  Western  line  to  Killamey,  a  distance 
of  40  miles. 

Chology  imd  Mmeralogy, — ^The  chief  mountain  chains  consist  of  a 
red  or  gray  conglomerate  and  sandstone  supporting  &uikB  of  siliceous 
flags,  and  oyerlaid  in  the  low  districts  by  stratifiad  limestone.  The 
chief  limestme  fields  occupy  the  basins  of  the  Feale,  Main,  and 
Boughty.  Northward  £rom  Ardfert  the  country  towards  Kernr  Head 
consists  of  thijDk  beds  of  argillaceous  sandstone^  beyond  which  the 
limestone  re-appears  in  contact  with  beds  of  alum  slate  in  the  cUfb  of 
BallybuoiflD.  From  Tralee  eastward  the  country  rising  towards  the 
boundaries  of  Cork  and  Limenok  is  occupied  with  an  extension  of  the 
great  Musster  coal  diatrictb 

The  mountains  of  Glsobeagh,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough 
Carragh,  abound  with  iron-ore.  Killamey  was  celebrated  for  its  iron 
mines  in  the  9th  century,  but^  th^  are  not  now  worked.  At  Muckruss 
and  Boas  Island  in  the  -Lower  Ijake^  copper-mines  were  formerly 
worked.  Lead-ore  has  been  fiMmd  in  the  Tunnity  of  tiie  lakeu  Copper- 
ore  has  been  fomA  at  Ardfert  and  in  Glaneroughl  A  Taluable  copper- 
mine  has'beeft  recently  disooveDsd  in  the  -noinity  of  Kenmare.  The 
slate  quany  in  Yalentiar  produces  flags  snd  slates  of  a  superior 
description,  which  are  largMy  exported  to  London. 

OUmmte,  Soii,  and  Protktee^^'Ake  clunste  is  very  moist  owing  to  the 
▼ioinity  of  the  Atlantic^  and  the  south-western  disteict  is  much  exposed 
to  stormsL,  But  in  the  inland  parte,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Killacney,  the  air  ia  mild  and  genial,  and  yegetation  extremely 
luxuriant 

The  soil  of  the  south-western  district,  where  not  incumbered  with 
bogs,  is  an  adheaiye  loam,  fit  for  tiie  reoeption  of  com  crops,  and 
formed  by  the  deeompeaition  of  the  day-alate  rock,  whioh,  from  the 
nearly  yeitioal  position  tdt  its  strata,  is  readily  disiirtegEated  by  the 
weather.  The  soil  of  the  middle  district  is  a  rich  loam,  which  pro- 
duces excellent  crops  of  grain,  and  fine  dairy  pasture.  The  northern 
distriot  hasa  stiffnr  soil,  more  retentire  of  wet,  and  inclined  to  run  to 
rushes.  It  also  is  graced  to  a  coosideFable  extent  by  daiiy  faxmeia, 
who  find  a  market  for  their  butter  in  Tralee.  Cider,  of  a  quality 
which  is  considered  superior,  is  made  hers  in  laige  quantities.  The 
aystem  of  faming  ia  improving.  The  chief  occupationa  are  dairy 
frrming,  tillage^  and  fiahing.  The  total  number  of  acres  under  crops 
in  14^  was  151,276,  namely :— Wheat,  im  acres;  oats,  85,920; 
barley,  here,  rye,  baans,  and  peas,  12,878 ;  potatoea,  27,716 ;  tumipa, 
12,eai ;  other  green  crops,  2966;  and  flax,  1088 ;  with  66,176  acresin 
BMadowanddoYer.  In  1841  the  phuztotions  covered  18,086  acres, 
growing  oak,  aah,  elm,  beech,  fir,  frttit-ttues,  fta  In  1852  there  were 
on  16,60i  holdings,  11,921  horses,  5045  moles  and  asses,  170,898 
head  of  cattle,  64,488  sheep,  44,649  pigs,  18,885  goats,  and  211,881 
head  of  poultry.  The  liye  stock  thus  enumerated  was  valued  at 
1,854,4482:  The  native  breed  of  eattio  is  vary  small,  but  weU  formed. 
They  are  good  milkers,  and  easily  fatteued.  A  breed  of  smaU  ponies 
is  peculiar  to  Kerry;  they  are  too  light  for  filming  purposes,  but  suit 
very  waU  for  the  saddlcL  ^^ 

The  chief  trade  of  the  county  consists  in  exports  of  agricultural 
produce  chie^  oats  and  butter.  Coarse  woollens  an  manufactured 
byfamilieaforthefrown  oonsumption;  linen  is  made  in  the  district 
about  Dingle. 
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The  fishery  districts  sm  those  of  Westcove,  Enightstown,  Dingle^ 
and  Ballyheige,  comprising  together  242  miles  of  coast,  which  had 
581  registered  fishing-vessels  in  1858,  employing  2608  men  and  boya 
The  fish  caught  ai«  turbot,  cod,  Img,  hake,  haddock,  gurnet,  pollock, 
plaice,  soles,  dorees,  brill,  mullet,  mackarel,  herrings,  pilcharda,  Ac, 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  oysters,  crabs,  lobsters,  and  scallops.  Great 
numbers  of  seals  formerty  frequented  the  river  of  Konmare  and  the 
caves  of  Ballybunnion ;  but  they  are  now  rarely  cau^L  Large 
quantttiea  of  ling,  hake,  and  haddodc  are  cured  and  smoked  for  the 
Dublin  and  Cork  markets.  The  fish  are  conveyed  to  Cork,  Limerick, 
and  Dublin^  and  other  towns  in  the  interior,  by  Mr.  Bianconi's  can 
and  by  railway.    A  government  curing  station  is  at  Yalentia^ 

JHvinons  and  Towns.— The  county  of  Kerry  is  in  the  diooeie  of 
Ardfert  snd  Aghadoe.  It  is  divided  into  8  baronies— Clanmaurioe^ 
north-west;  Corkaguiney,  west;  Dunkerrin,  south-aouth-weat ; 
Glanerought,  south;  IraRhtioonnor,  north;  Iveragh,  south-wast; 
Magoniby,  east ;  and  Trughenacmy,  central  The  principal- towns  are 
Tralkb,  Killabhet,  DmaLS,  Libtowbl,  Cahibcivsbn,  and  Ksnharb, 
All  these  aro  noticed  under  their  respective  titlea  The  followiag  are 
the  smaller  towns  and  most  important  villages,  with  the  population  of 
each  in  1851. 

Ardfert,  about  4  miles  N.N.W.  from  Tralee,  population  609,  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  most  andent  biihoprios  in  Ireland,  was  before  the 
Union  a  parliamentary  borough,  but  is  now  a  poor  decayed  village, 
with  a  nommal  cathedral  for  its  sole  attraction.  The  diocese  has 
been  united  from  time  immemorial  to  the  see  of  Aghadoe,  and  both, 
under  the  Church  Temporalities  Act,  are  now  united  to  the  see  of 
Limerick.  The  chapter  of  the  united  sees  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe 
oonsiBts  of  a  dean,  an  ardideaeon  for  each  see,  a  chancellor  and  t 
precentor ;  the  number  of  beneficea  ia  58.  The  cathedral,  which  wii 
the  church  of  a  monastery  founded  here  by  St.  Brendan,  bears  marks 
of  high  antiquity,  and  combines  specimens  of  various  styles.  There 
ia  here  a  new  Roman  Catholic  bhapeL  The  ruins  of  the  decayed 
episcopal  town  of  Aghadoe  aru  situated  on  a  green  hill,  2  miles  K.W. 
from  Killamey,  and  consist  of  the  remains  of  a  cathedral,  of  a  round 
tower,  and  of  a  circular  structure  called  the  Bishop's  Chair,  said  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  9th  century. 

BaOylongford,  population  1118,  ia  21  miles  N.  by  E.  firom  Tralee 
at  the  head  of  an  inlet  of  the  Shannon.  Agricultural  produce  is 
ahipped  from  the  quays  for  Limerick.  The  town  contains  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel ;  in  the  vicinity  are  tiie  interesting  ruins  of  lislaghtin 
Abbey.  Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  is  the  island  of  Carrig-a* 
Foile,  on  which  ore  the  remains  of  a  castie,  formerly  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  O'Connor  of  Kerry. 

OasUe-UUmd,  population  1718,  formerly  one  of  the  most  important 
plaoea  in  the  county,  ia  situated  on  the  Many  River,  a  fbeder  of  the 
Main,  9  milea  K  from  Tralee.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  castie  built 
here  in  1226  hyOeofbj  de  Mariacis,  lord-juatice  of  Ireland,  and  called 
the  Caatle  of  the  Ialand  of  Kerry.  The  town  contains  a  church,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  aesaions  houae^  bridewell,  and  dispensary. 

Killorglm,  11  miles  a  from  Tralee,  population  590,  ia  aitnated  in  a 
fertile  country  on  the  Laune,  which  entera  Caatiemain  Bay  about  2 
milea  below  the  town.  It  ia  an  ill-built  pkoe,  though  well  situated 
for  trade,  the  river  being  navigable  up  to  the  town  for  veaaels  of  180 
tona  The  town  contains  a  church,  and  chapels  for  Roman  Catholia 
and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Killorglin  is  much  frequented  by  ang^en 
and  tourists  on  their  way  to  the  Lough  of  Oarragh  and  the  bold  wild 
scenery  of  Ivermgh.  The  Laune  affords  excellent  salmon  fishiiig,  and 
Killorglin  is  celebrated  for  its  srtifioial  fliea. 

MiUt0wnf  population  489,  a  small  market-  and  post-town,  8  miles 
S.  frtnn  Tralee,  contains  a  court-house^  a  bridewell,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  ofaapeL  Kilcoleman  Abbey,  the  residence  of  Gar  William 
Gh>df ray,  is  near  the  town* 

2Vr0€re,  population  1005,  a  post-,  market-,  and  seaporirtown,  ia 
situated  27  miles  N.N.E.  from  Tralee,  on  the  liUle  bay  of  Taibert, 
whioh  is  formed  by  an  inlet  of  the  Shannon.  The  town  is  neatly 
built  and  clean,  and  contains  a  church,  chapels  for  Roman  Catholica 
and  Werieyan  Methodists,  a  bridewell,  and  a  dispensary.  Figa^  butter, 
and  com  are  ahipped  in  considerable  quantities  for  Limerick.  About 
a  mile  north  from  the  town  is  Tsrbert  Rock,  whidi  is  alternately  an 
island  and  a  peninsula,  according  to  the  state  of  the  tide;  on  it  sra  a 
lighthouse,  a  battery,  and  a  coast-guard  station. 

The  following  villages  may  be  mentioned.  The  popuUtions  are 
those  of  1861. 

Ahbey  ODwnsy,  population  229,  is  situated  on  the  Brick,  a  feeder 
of  the  Fesle,  6  miles  K.  from  Tralee^  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
parish  of  O'Domey,  in  which  it  stands,  snd  fin>m  the  Oiatercian  Abbey 
of  Kyrie  Meison,  founded  here  in  1164.  The  abbot  was  a  lord  of 
pariiunent  Some  ruina  of  the  abbey  atill  remain.  BaSlffmuMmy 
population  284,  before  noticed  for  its  cliffii  and  extensive  cavema»  ia  a 
village  on  the  coast  of  the  sBstuary  of  the  Shannon,  17  miles  N.W. 
from  Tralee^  and  is  a  favourite  watering-plaoeu  Several  neat  lodges 
have  sprung  up  in  its  vidnity.  OatAU-Qrtgwy,  population  816,  a 
fishing  viUage  on  the  south  shors  of  Tralee  Bay,  14  miles  W.  from 
Tralee  town,  takes  its  name  from  a  castie  of  the  Hussern  which  was 
demoliahed  in  the  invasion  of  CromwsU,  in  1641.  (kii^Uamtt^  7 
miles  S.  from  Tralee^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maine,  is  a  small  place 
of  only  146  inhaUtants.     A  tiastle  was  built  here  jointiy  by  ths 
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KKiJartliy  More  and  one  of  tlie  earls  of  Desmond,  bnt  was  fbroibly 
retained  by  Desmond,  and  oontinned  in  the  possession  of  his  family 
till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  wars  with  Oromwell  in  1641  it  was 
neariy  demolished.  Since  the  Restoration,  the  oastle,  ruined  as  it  is, 
inth  7  acree  of  land  adjoining,  has  remained  in  poesettioQ  of  the 
crown.  Lianmo,  an  ancient  village,  said  to  deriTe  its  name  fifom  one  of 
the  old  Mileaian  tribes,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Brick,  and 
has  208  inhabitants.  The  castle  of  Lunaw,  one  of  the  fortified  resi- 
dences  of  the  earls  of  Kerry,  is  now  a  ruin.  Pori-M<tgee,  population 
161,  a  fishing  village  with  a  small  harbour,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
southern  entrance  of  Yalentia  Harbour,  8  n^es  firom  Oahiroiveen.  .  It 
contains  a  Roman  Catholic  ohapel,  and  a  coast-guard  station.  Waiei*' 
rtf<«,  population  of  ^e  township  141,  situated  on  the:  short  stream 
formed  by  the  outlet  of  Lough  Currane  into  Ballinaskelligs  Bay.  The 
village  is  dustered  rqund  &e  spot  where  th»  river  makes  a  fall  into 
the  bay;  it  is  much  frequented  by  anglers  and  sportsmen. 

Kerry  is  represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  by  two  members 
for  the  county,  and  one  for  Tralee  borough.  The  assiaes  are  held  at 
Tralee^  where  also  are  the  oounty  prison  and  county  infirmary. 
Qaarter^essions  are  h^d  at  Tralee,  Killarney,  Cahirciveeu,  Dingle, 
Kenmare,  and  Listowel ;  each  of  these  towns  is  also  the  seat  of  a 
Union  workhouse.  Petfy  sessions  are  held  at  24  places.  There 
are  bridewells  at  Killarney,  Dingle,  Kenmare,  Oahireiveen,  Castle 
Island,  Milltown,  Listowel,  and  Tarbert.  The  lunatic  asylum  for 
the  county  is  at  Limerick,  and  contains  about  200  patients.  There  are 
Cover  hospitals  at  Tralee,  Killarney,  Ballylongford,  Listowel,  and 
Cahirciveen ;  and  25  dispensaries  in  various  parts  of  the  countjL  That 
portion  of  the  oounty  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  .the  Feale  is 
included  in  the  militaiy  district  of  Limerick;  the  remainder  belongs 
to  the  Cork  district  There  are  barracks  at  Tralee,  TarBert,  and 
Carigne  Islands.  The  onstabulary  force,  consisting  of  241  men  and 
officers,  has  its  heacl-qnartens  at  Tralee.  The  county  is  divided  into  6 
police  distoiets,  oomprising  89  stations ;  the  districts  are  Tralee, 
Gihirciveen,  Dingle,  KiUamey,  Kenmare,  and  ListoweL  The  coast- 
guard, which  numbers  118  men  and  12  officers,  is  distributed  among  ' 
26  stations.  In  September  1852  there  were  '168*  National  schools  in  \ 
operation,  attended  by  12,d47  male,  and  13,879  female  children. 
Claasieal  sehools  are  common,  and  there  is  a  very  general  turn  for 
dassieal  learning  among  the  peasantry,  many  of  whom  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  In  November  1852  there  was  no 
savings  bcmk  in  the  county. 

Kerry  has  its  name  from  Ciar,  the  son  of  Fergus,  king  of  Ulster, 
and  signiiled  CSar^s  kingdom ;  and  originally  formed  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Desmond,  or  South  Munster,  of  which  the-  Mao  Carthies  were 
•evereign&  Dermond  Mac  Carthy,  chief  of  this  country,  having  invited 
the  assistance  of  Raymond  le  Gros,  one  of  the  early  Anglo-Norman 
adventuren^  to  suppress  the  rebellion  of  his  son  Cormao,  granted  him 
IS  a  recompense  fot  his  services  a  laxge  tract  in  the  north  of  the 
eoun^  round  Mxnaw,  where  Raymond,  about  aj>,  1177,  settled  his 
BOB  Maurioe^  ftom  whom  the  Fitzmanrices,  lords  of  Kerry,  draw  their 
ped^^ree,  and  tho  baronv  of  Clanmaurice  takes  its  name.  Soon  after, 
the  FltsgeraldET  established  themselves  in  the  sooth  of  the  oounty, 
where  they  rose  to  such  power  on  the  downfall  of  the  Mac  Carthys, 
that  in  1295  Thomas  Fitzmaurice  Fitzgerald  was  captain  of  all 
Desmond,  oomprising  the  counties  of  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Kerry, 
and  lord-justice  of  Ireland.  He  left  two  sons,  John,  afterwards  created 
earl  of  Kildare,  and  Maurice,  created  earl  of  Desmond,  with  a  royal 
joriidiction  over  the  palatinate  of  Kerry.  The  rebellion  of  Gendd, 
thesixteefBth  earl,  m  the  rei^  of  Elizabeth,  caused  the  final  suppression 
of  their  authority  and  the  confiscation  of  their  estates. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  the  Irish  again  took 
anna,  and  after  compelling  the  English  who  held  Tralee  to  surrender, 
kept  possession  of  the  county  till  1652,  when  Ludlow  reduced  them 
to  Bul]jection.  Extensive  confiscations  of  the  estates  of  the  native 
Irish  again  fbllowed. 

Kerry  contains  several  monuments  of  a  very  remote  antiquity,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Cyclopean  stone  fortresses  of 
Cahiroonree,  Staig,  near  the  road  firom  Kenimare  to  Waterville,  and 
Cahir  Donndl,  not  fw  firom  Derrynane  Abbey ;  and  the  sepulchral 
stones  with  ogham  inscriptions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dingle. 
Stone  celb,  probably  of  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  are  still  standing 
on  the  greater  Skellig  Island,  at  Yentry,  and  at  Smerwick.  There 
are  a  round  tower  at  Rattoo,  near  the  river  Brick,  one  on  an  island  in 
Lough  Currane,  part  of  another  at  Aghadoe^  and  a  fourth  formerly 
stood  near  the  cathedral  of  Ardfert  There  an  also  ^e  remams  of 
thirteen  religioiiB  houses  and  thirty  feudal  castlaa. 

KERTS&    [CancBA.] 

KB8H.     [FgRMAWAQH.] 

KESTEvEN.    [LnrcoLRSHntB.] 

KESWICK,  Cumberland,  England,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of 
Croethwaite,  is  situated  iia  U^-  36'  N.  lat.,  8«  7'  W.  long.,  distant 
80  miles  a  by  W.  from  Carlisle,  and  291  mUes  N.W;  l^  N.  from 
London  by  road.  The  pcptdiftion  of  the  town  of  KesWlok  in  1851 
was  2618.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  oura<)y  in  the  arohdeacbnry  and 
diocese  of  Carlialo. 

Kflswiok  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Greta, 
near  the  foot  of  Derwent  Water.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one 
eteeet^  in  which  are  some  good  stone,  houses;  it  is  lighted  with  gas. 


Keswick  is  generally  regarded  as  the  head*quarteni  of  viaitom  to  the 
lakes  and  mountains  of  Cumberland ;  and  upon  the  visitors  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent  The  parish  church 
of  Croethwaite  is  about  half  a  mile  N.  from  the  town.  It  is  a  spacious 
edifice  of  the  perpendicular  style.  In  it  is  a  recumbent  statue  in 
memory  of  Southey  the  poet»  whose  residence,  Greta  Hall,  wfts  close 
by.  Keswick  church  is  a  neat  early  Englidi  structure,  erected  in 
1848.  The  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Hymouth 
Brethren  have  places  of  worship.  Crosthwaite  Free  Grammar  school, 
a  very  old  foundation,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  1152.  a  year, 
and  had  180  scholars  in  1852.  There  are  besides  a  dohool  for  boys 
and  girls,  with  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  boys  to  work  in,  an  Infimt 
school,  a  public  Ubrary  and  reading-room,  two  museums  for  preserving 
specimens  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  district,  and  a  savings  bank. 
A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  The  market^y  is  Saturday ; 
fSfkirs  are  held  at  Whitsuntide  and  Candlemas.  Mines  &om  which 
black-lead  is  obtained  are  at  Borrowdale,  near  Keswick.  The  black- 
lead  is  made  into  pencils  and  carried  to  London  for  sale.  Some  of 
the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  manufboture  of  woollen-cjoth  and 
fancy  waistcoatings,  and  th^  making  of  edge  tools.  Char,  taken  in 
Buttermere  Lake,  about  7  miles  ftom  Keswick,  are  potted  in  the 
town,  and  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  town-hall,  a 
neat  structure  with  a  tower,  there  is  an  excellent  model  of  t^e  lake 
district,  constructed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Fllntoft. 

KETTERING,  Northamptonshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Kettering,  ia  situated  in  52**  25' 
N.  lat,  0*"  44'  W»  long.,  distant  18  miles  N.N.E.  from  Noi4diampton, 
and  74  miles  N.N.W.  fh>m  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the 
town  of  Kettering  in  1851  was  5125.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Northampton  and  diocese  of  Peterborough.  Kettering 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  28  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
50,111  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,002. 

The  town  of  Kettering  oontahis  many  well-built  houses  and 
respectable  shops^  and  a  spacious  market-plaoe.  A  sesaiiMis-houBe  and 
lock-up  has  bMu  recently  •rected.  The  town  b  lighted  with-  gas.  ' 
The  church  is  a  large  and  handsome  building  in  the  perpendicular 
style,  with  a  fine  tower  and  hexagonal  crocketed  spire  at  the  west 
end.  The  date  of  the  tower  is  about  1450 ;  portions  of  the  church 
are  of  much  earlier  date.  The  Independents,  -Baptists,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  Quakers  hare  places  of  worship.  There  are  in  the 
town  a  Free  school,  which  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  155^  a 
year,  and  had  22  scholars  In  1852,  National  and  British  schools,  a 
reading-room  and  library,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  dispensary.  Wool- 
stapling  and  wool-combing  are  carried  on;  there  is  a  considerable 
manufiacture  of  shoes :  and  silk-weaving  emplc^  •  some  of  the 
iahabitants.  The  market  &  on  Friday ;  fttirs  are  held  four  times  in 
the  year.    A*  county  couit  is  held  in  the  town. 

KETZKEMET.    [Huhoabt.] 

KEW.      [SUBRBT.J 

KET  or  KI  ISLANDS  are  a  group  of  considerable  extent  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  situated  between  5''  20'  and  6*  80'  S.  lat.,  and 
between  182*'  SO'  and  188*  40'  E.  long.  Three  ielands  are  rather  large, 
and  are  called  Great  Key,  Little  Key,  and  Key  Watela.  The  number 
of  the  smaller  ones  is  not  known,  as  they  are  rardy  visited  by 
Europeans. 

They  rise  to  a  moderate  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  all  the  heights 
are  ovei^grown  with  forest-trees.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
ship-building  to  a  considerable  extent ;  a  great  number  of  the  small 
Yessels  that  ply  in  the  eastern  seas  are  built  in  the  harbour  of  Doola, 
which  lies  on  the  western  coast  of  Little  Key.  There  is  no  tdwn  at 
Doola;  but  the  harbour  is  large  and  surrounded  by  numerous 
villages.  Banda  obtains  from  this  place  provisions  aod  cattle,  for 
which  European  and  Indian  goods  are  received ;  these  are  partly 
re-exported  from  the  harbour  of  Elie,  which  lies  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  Great  Key,  and  is  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  earthenware. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  occupied  with  fishing  trepang,  which  is 
largely  exported.  The  inhabitants  of  the  group  have  genwally 
embraoed  Mohammedanism.  Many  fiimilies  from  Banda  and  Coram 
have  settled  among  them.  The  Islanders  have  at^iamed  a  considerable 
degree  of  civilisation.  They  are  stated  to  be  friendly  to  foreigners 
and  honest  in  their  dealings.  Besides  provisions,  which  are  abundant^ 
timber,  tortoiBe*shell,  cocoa-nut  oil,  iao.,  are  the  chirf  producta 

KEY,  WEST.    [Plomda.! 

KEYNSHAM,  Somersetshire,  a  town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  pttish  of  Keynsham,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Avon,  in  61*  24'  N.  hi*.,  2^  29'  W.  long.,  distant  6  miles 
N.W.  hv  W.  from  Bath,  110  miles  W.  by  a  from  London  by  road, 
and  118t  mdes  bv  the  GreUt  Western  rsilw^.  The  population  of  the 
parish  of  Keynsham  in  1851  was  8818.  Th»  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  arohdeAconry  of  Bath„  and  diocese  of  Bath  and  WeUs.  Keynsham 
Poor-Law  Uni6n  contains  19  parishes  and  chapelries,  witii  an  area  of 
82,129  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  21,618. 

Keynsham  was  formerly  a  moxket^own.  It  consists  ^efly  of  one 
long  street  The  parish  church  is  a  spacious  building,  partly  decorated 
and  partly  perpendicular  in  style,  with  a  lofty  tower.  In  the  town 
are  a  chapel  for  Baptists,  an  Endowed  school,  and^  an  almshouse. 
Flax-manufSnctories  and  copper*mills  near  the  town  give  employment 
to  some  of  the  inhabitants.    At  Keynsham  the  Avon  is  crossed  by  a 
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good  stone  bridge  of  15  archefl,  which  oonneoU  the  counties  of 
Somenet  and  Gloucester. 

KHABS.    [SntTSS ;  Mkditsbkaiiean.] 

KHABUR,  RIVER.    [BAaHDAD,  Padialic  of.] 

KHATUNIYEH,  LAKE.    [Baghdad,  Paschalio  of.] 

KHANDEISH.    [Candkibh.] 

KHANDIA.    [Gaitdia.] 

KHAIFA.    [Carkkl.] 

KHERSON.    rCHBBSON.] 

KHIOS.    [Cmofl.] 

KHIVA,  or  KHYVA,  a  country  in  Ann,  forming  a  part  of  that 
nataral  diviBion  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Turan,  or  Lower  Turkiatan, 
18  situated  on  the  east  of  the  Oaspian  Sea»  between  89*  and  45°  K.  lat, 
54*  and  62'  £.  long.  On  the  east  the  boundary  between  Khyva  and 
Bokhara  traverses  the  river  Ozus  a  few  miles  north-west  of  the 
Bokharian  fortress  of  Ciiarchui,  and  runs  northward  near  the  town  of 
KarakoL  On  the  north  of  Khyva  is  the  desert  of  Kixil  Konm,  the 
Sea  of  Aral,  and  the  table-land  of  Usturt  The  Gaspian  constitutes 
Its  western  boundary.  On  the  south  of  Khyva  is  the  desert  called 
Desht  Oowas,  and  tlu*ough  it  lies  the  boundary-line  separating  Khyva 
from  Persia  and  Merve.  The  authority  of  the  khan  of  Khyva  may 
extend  over  a  country  containing  about  150,000  square  miles. 

&wrfaot  emd  SaiL— The  country  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Sea  of  Aral  is  called  the  Turkman  Isthmus.  Between  44*  and  45* 
N.  lat,  an  extensive  promontoiy  projects  into  the  Gaspisn.  It  is 
called  Manghislak,  and  consists  of  a  mountain-mass  divided  into  three 
chains,  which,  according  to  an  estimate,  rise  to  1500  or  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Gaspian.  From  this  place  a  mountainous  country 
extends  in  a  north-eastern  direction  towards  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Aral,  and  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  the  table-land  of  Usturt 
The  whole  of  the  Turkman  Isthmus,  as  well  as  the  country  east  of  the 
Aral  Sea,  is  described  in  the  articles  Casfiah  Ssa  and  Aral,  Ska  or. 

Above  SO  miles  south  of  Kooli  Deria,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Gaspian, 
is  an  isolated  mountain  range  running  east  and  west.  It  extends  along 
the  northern  shoros  of  the  Gulf  of  Balkhfn,  and  is  also  called  Balkhan. 
Near  the  Gaspian, Sea  the  hiUs  are  of  moderate  elevation,  but  north- 
east of  the  innexinost  recess  of  the  bay  are  some  summits  called 
Great  Balkhan,  which  appear  to  attain  an  elevation  of  at  least  2000 
feet  above  the  level  of  tiie  sea.  This  chain  does  not  advance  much 
farther  east^  but  turns  southward,  and  incloses  the  bay  also  on  the 
east,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Littie  Balkhan.  At  its 
Boutiiem  extremity,  south  of  40*  N.  lat,  a  depression  is  said  to 
exist,  by  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  Oxus  may  have  discharged 
its  waters  into  the  Caspian.  The  depression  by  which  an  arm  of  the 
Oxus  is  said  in  former  tunes  to  have  connected  the  Gaspian  with  the  Aral 
is  genenUly  placed  farther  north,  namely,  between  the  head  of  Kooli 
Deria  Bay  and  the  Oxus,  nesr  ELsna-Ouighenj,  where  a  low  broad  flat 
extends,  covered  with  sand,  as  if  it  had  once  been  covered  bv  the  sea. 
From  the  southern  base  of  the  Balkhan  to  the  river  Atreck,  on  the 
boundary  of  Persia,  an  uninterrupted  ridge  of  sand-hills  skirts  the 
Gaspian,  about  10  miles  from  its  shores. 

The  Turkman  Isthmus,  with  the  exception  of  the  mountains  and 
hills  already  noticed,  is,  generally  speaking,  a  plateau  or  plain,  whose 
surface  is  only  here  and  tiiere  interrupted  by  flat  depressions,  in  which 
lakes  are  generally  found ;  of  these  however  the  greater  part  is  dried 
up  during  the  summer.  The  northern  part  of  it  cannot  properly  be 
called  a  desert  There  certainly  are  many  sandy  tracts,  but  they  are 
not  extensive,  and  the  remainder  consists  oi  a  loamy  hard  soil,  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  which  in  spring  and  the  beginning  of  summer  is 
partiy  covered  with  grass ;  but  later  m  the  season  is  without  vege- 
tation. In  the  hot  season  the  Truchmenes,  or  Turkomans,  feed  their 
herds  of  caxqels  and  horses  on  the  leaves  of  the  bushes  and  trees  that 
grow  in  the  depressions,  or  bring  them  to  the  boundary  of  Persia,  or 
of  the  cultivated  part  of  Khyva.  The  southern  part  however  is 
almost  entirely  covered  with  sand. 

Khyva  proper,  or  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  Elhanat>  consists  of 
a  comparatively  narrow  tract  contiguous  to  the  course  of  the  river 
Oxus,  and  extending  north  and  south,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles. 
The  area  of  this  tract  falls  short  of  4000  square  miles.  It  is  thickly 
inhabited,  and  produces  almost  every  kind  of  grain  in  abundance. 
But  its  fertility  is  properly  not. derived  from  the  soil,  which,  where  it 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  irrigation,  consists  of  a  hard  loam,  impregnated 
with  salt,  and  nearly  without  vegetation.  But  the  whole  region  is 
traversed  by  so  many  canals  that  it  resembles  a  net  The  water  is 
drawn  firom  the  Oxus,  and  runs  with  a  perceptible  current  to  the 
west  and  north-west,  where  the  canals  terminate  in  a  series  of  lakes  at 
the  foot  of  sandhills  which  divide  Khyva  proper  from  the  desert 

This  description  however  implies  only  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
region;  the  delta  of  the  Oxus^  or  that  portion  of  the  country  whidi 
iB  inclosed  by  its  arms,  contains  very  little  land  fit  for  agricultural 
purposes.  It  ia  annually  inundated  by  the  river,  and  mostly  over- 
grown with  reeds  and  rushes,  but  there  are  considerable  tracts  which 
serve  as  pasture-ground  for  catUe,  which  Ib  of  great  importance^  as 
the  southern  country  has  no  meadow-land  or  pastures.  Where  the 
delta  borders  on  Lake  Aral  it  is  a  complete  swamp  all  the  year  round. 
This  country  is  so  low  that  probablv  the  whole  delta  would  be  laid 
under  water  if  the  level  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  were  raised  a  few  feet 

On  the  east  of  the  river  Oxus  the  cultivable  ground  is  of  small 
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extent  About  42*  20'  N.  lat  begins  a  tract  of  higher  ground  about 
2  miles  from  the  river,  which  runs  parallel  to  it  for  about  40  milei 
to  the  south-east  This  ridge  is  about  4  miles  wide,  and  is  called 
Shikhodshelli ;  it  rises  about  600  feet  above  its  bsse,  and  descends 
gradually  eastward  into  the  desert  of  Kizil  Koum.  Where  this  lidge 
terminates  (40*  Z5%  the  cultivated  land  probably  extends  to  5  or  6 
miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  and  here  also  there  are  several 
smaller  canals. 

lUven  and  CanaU-^The  river  OxtM,  whose  modem  name  is  Amoo 
Dena,  or  Jyhun,  originates  in  the  elevated  mountain  region  called 
the  Table-land  of  Pamir.  [Bapakhbhan.]  There  it  issues  from  a 
lake  called  Sir-i-kol,  which  is  about  14  ndles  long  from  east  to 
west»  with  an  average  breadth  of  1  mile,  and  near  87*  27'  N.  Ut, 
73*  40'  £.  long.  Pliny  mentions  the  &ct  of  its  rising  in  a  lake,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  blunder,  until  this  lake  was  discovered  a  few 
years  ago  by  Lieutenant  Wood.  After  leaving  Badakhahan  the  Oxus 
flows  west  through  the  south  of  Bokhara,  and  having  passed  the 
meridian  of  Balkh  (67*  E.  long.),  its  course  declines  more  to  the  norili- 
west,  and  in  that  direction  it  continues  to  the  boundary-line  of  Kbyvi, 
watering  the  adjacent  country  for  more  than  250  miles.  The  country 
which  it  traverses  is  unfit  for  cultivation,  except  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  river,  where  the  fields  are  irrigated  from  it  It  is 
here  a  rapid  stream  and  navigable,  but  not  far  from  the  boundarj- 
line  between  Bokhara  and  Khyva  rapids  are  said  to  exist,  which  are 
full  of  rocks,  and  during  low-water  dangerous  to  be  passed  by  boats. 
In  this  middle  part  of  its  course  the  Oxus  is  not  joined  by  any 
permanent  stream. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Oxus,  from  the  above-jmentioned  rapids, 
above  the  Bokharian  fortress  of  Charchui,  or  Ghaorjee,  to  its  moath 
in  the  Sea  of  Aral,  probably  exceeds  500  miles  in  length,  and  its 
whole  course  amounts  to  nearly  1300  miles.  Nearly  200  miles  of  iU 
lower  course  lie  through  a  desert  country,  similar  to  that  traversed  by 
it  in  its  middle  course,  but  there  does  not  occur  any  obstruction  to 
navigation,  and  it  is  navigated.  The  river  reaches  Khyva  proper  near 
41*  N.  lat,  and  traverses  it  in  one  bed  as  far  north  as  42*  20'  N.  lat,  or 
upwards  of  100  miles.  Its  course  is  turned  by  the  northern  extremity 
of  Mount  Shikhodshilli  to  the  west,  and  a  few  miles  lower  down  the 
river  divides  into  two  arms,  of  which  the  smaller,  called  Lowdahn, 
continues  to  run  in  a  western  direction  about  50  niiles,  when  it  fidls 
into  Lske  Ak-Ghcganak.  This  lake  is  situated  near  tiie  base  of  the 
table-land  of  Usturt,  and  at  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles  from 
the  Sea  of  Aral.  It  extends  about  SO  miles  from  east  to  west  On  its 
northern  side  begins  a  deep  depression,  which  extends  along  the  base 
of  the  table-land  to'  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  has  a  mean  breadth  of 
15  miles.  It  is  entirely  filled  with  water  even  in  winter,  when  the 
level  of  the  Oxus  is  lowest^  but  only  to  a  moderate  depth.  It  is 
overgrown  with  reeds,  rushes,  and  other  aquatic  plants,  with  the 
exception  of  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  in  the  middle,  which  is 
unincumbered,  and  where  a  perceptible  current  runs  to  tiie  Sea  of 
Aral  The  water  of  this  swampy  tract  is  sweet  Neariy  halfway 
between  the  place  where  the  Lowdahn  branches  off  from  the  Oxus 
and  its  influx  into  Lake  Ak-Gheganak,  it  sends  off  a  branch  to  the 
south-west,  which  is  called  Szarkrauk,  and  passes  near  the  town  of 
Kana  (Old)  Ourghenj,  but  its  farther  course  is  not  known. 

From  the  place  where  the  Lowdahn  branches  off  the  main  stzeam 
of  the  Oxus  runs  dub  north  about  10  or  12  miles,  and  then  sends  off 
an  arm  to  the  north-east,  called  Kook-Usak,  which,  after  a  course  of 
more  than  80  miles,  falls  into  a  lake  called  Daukara.  From  this  lake 
a  swampy  depression  similar  to  that  of  Lake  Ak-Gheganak  is  stated 
to  extend  to  the  Aral ;  but  this  fact  rests  only  on  the  information  of 
the  natives.  From  the  efflux  of  the  Kook-Usak  the  Oxus  runs  sgain 
north-west,  and  sends  a  branch,  called  KararBuli,  to  Lake  Daukara, 
and  two  smaller  ones,  Kiatt  Chiof^an  and  Kok-Daria,  to  the  depreanoB 
north  of  Lake  Ak-Cheganak.  Farther  on,  at  a  distance  of  aboat 
80  miles,  the  Oxus  divides  into  two  arms,  of  which  the  smaller  and 
western,  called  Taldyk-Daria,  reaches  the  Sea  of  Aral  without 
dividing  any  further,  but  the  eastern,  Ulu-Daria,  enters  the  sea  by 
two  arms,  of  which  the  eastern  is  known  as  Kasak-Daria. 

Ancient  authors  who  mention  the  Oxus  state  that  it  flowed  into 
the  Gaspian;  Arrian  distinctiy  affirms  this  (ilL  29),  and  the  Arab 
geogiwphers  of  the  middle  ages  held  the  same  opinion.  Alexander 
Y  on  Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that  historical  &ct8  prove  that,  as  lata 
as  A.D.  1500,  the  Oxus  still  carried  its  waters  to  the  Kara-Bogai. 
The  most  decisive  proof  he  finds  in  the  '  Theatrum  Orbis  Terraram' 
of  Ortelius  (1570),  where  an  account  and  map  of  Russia  and  Tartary 
are  found,  which  both  had  previously  (1562)  been  published  in 
London,  by  Anthony  Jenkinson,  the  sgent  of  the  Russia  Company, 
who  was  sent  to  establish  a  oonmiercial  intercourse  witii  central  Aaa 
by  the  way  of  the  White  Sea  and  Moscow.  The  titie  of  Jenkinson's 
work  is, '  Russiae,  Muscoviae,  et  Tartariae  Descriptio,  Auctors  Antonio 
Jenkinsonio,  Anglo,  edits  Londini,  1562,  et  dedicaU  HI  D.  Henrico 
Sydneo,  Walliae  PraesidL'  In  this  map  the  Oxus  is  laid  down  as 
falling  into  a  lai^ge  arm  of  the  Gaspian  at  41*  N.  lat  This  is  eridentiy 
the  Isgune  of  Kara-Bogaz,  but  it  appears  that  at  the  time  of  his 
travels  (1559)  the  Isgune  advanced  much  farther  eastward,  which 
change  may  have  been  produced  by  a  clumge  in  the  lerel  of  tho 
Caspian.  In  his  account  Jenkinson  states  that  the  water  of  the  Oxus 
no  longer  reached  the  bay  as  it  formerly  did,  and  he  attributes  this 
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ohiDge  to  the  great  yolame  of  wtAer  whioh  was  drawn  from  the  rirer 
to  irrigate  the  a^jaoent  oountriea.  But  Oozgenteh  was  at  his  time  a 
luge  oommeroial  town,  built  near  the  rirer,  whioh  was  navigable  at 
that  plaoe.  In  &ot»  he  embalmed  here,  and  ascended  it  to  the  yioinity 
of  Bokhara.  In  the  history  of  Abnl  Ghasi  it  is  stated  that  in  1575 
the  Oxus  turned  to  the  northward,  and  began  to  run  into  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  and  that  the  fertile  country  surrounding  Oorgentsh  or  Ourgheig 
was  then  converted  into  a  desert  Sinoe  that  time  this  plaoe  has  pre- 
sented only  ruins  to  the  traveUers  who  visited  it;  no  river  has  been 
found  in  its  vicinity  in  the  last  three  centuries.  But  it  would  appear 
that  in  recent  times  the  river  has  made  some  efforts  to  re-oooupy  its 
old  bed  Several  statements  tend  to  prove  this ;  and  Basiner  found,  in 
Sepi  1842,  that  the  Szarkrauk,  near  Eana-Ourghenj  was  from  60  to 
70  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  deep,  and  that  the  place,  which  was  formerly 
uninhabited,  had  again  been  settled. 

The  Oxus  brings  down  during  the  freshets  a  great  quantity  of 
detrituB ;  but  the  earthy  deposit  left  diminishes  the  fertility  of  the 
BoiL  To  prevent  inundations  the  banks  of  the  river  and  of  the  larger 
canals  have  been  raised  oonsiderably  above  the  level  of  the  country. 
The  detritus  is  thus  confined  to  their  beds,  and  it  leaves  there  a 
thiek  laver  of  mud  mixed  with  sand.  The  canals  must  annually  be 
cleanBed,  and  this  is  a  laborious  woik.  In  spite  of  the  embankments 
partial  inundations  are  rather  frequent,  and  destructive  of  life  and 
property.  The  level  of  the  river  is  highest  from  May  to  July,  and 
then  its  waters  are  very  turbid ;  but  in  the  remainder  of  the  year 
they  are  dear  and  well-tasted.  It  runs  with  a  considerable  current, 
at  least  two  miles  an  hour.  Its  depth  varies  between  6  and  10  feet. 
It  must  be  much  navigated,  as  it  is  stated  that  there  are  more  than 
1000  river-baiges  in  the  country. 

The  Jaxartet,  now  Sifr-Jkuria  (on  some  maps  Sihoun),  which  waters 
the  barren  steppes  of  the  Khirgiz  Cossacks,  and  falls  into  Suamechlou 
Hay,  the  most  easterly  inlet  of  the  Sea  of  And,  rises  in  the  Kashkar- 
Davan  Mountains  to  the  north  of  Elashgar,  on  the  boundaiy  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  and  flows  westward  through  Kokand ;  thence  north-west 
between  the  desert  steppes  of  Kizil-Koum  and  Kara-Eoum  to  its  mouth. 
After  entering  the  steppes  the  river  becomes  gradually  narrower,  so 
much  ao  that  from  about  120  miles  above  its  mouth  the  breadth 
decreaaee  from  800  to  120  yards.  The  country  between  the  Oxus  and 
the  Syr  was  in  ancient  times  called  Trantoxiana.  To  the  north  of  it 
lay  Scythia.  Cyrus  the  Oreat  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  fought  upon  its 
bimkB,  according  to  Herodotus  (L  201 — 216),  who  calls  the  river 
Araxea;  and  Alexander  founded  a  city  (Alexandria)  on  its  banks^ 
which  Bome  suppose  to  be  Khojend. 

No  country  in  the  world  has  so  many  canals  as  Khyva.  The 
number  of  the  larger  canals  is  stated  to  exceed  20.  In  the  southern 
diitriots  they  run  westward,  but  fiirther  north  to  the  north-west,  and 
terminate  in  that  series  of  small  lakes  which,  with  the  sand-hills 
contiguous  to  them  on  the  west^  separate  the  cultivated  region  from 
the  deaert  Theur  width  varies  between  70  and  100  feet,  and  their 
length  is  considerable ;  that  of  Shawat^  which  is  the  largest,  is  at 
least  70  miles  long.  From  these  larger  canals  others  of  minor 
dimensions  branch  off  and  water  the  country  to  the  distance  of 
20  miles.  The  canal  of  Falwan  has  12  such  lateral  canals,  three 
of  which  exceed  20  miles  in  length  and  about  six  are  more  than 
15  miles  long.  The  water  of  these  canals  is  brought  to  the  fields  by 
ditches.  During  the  freshets  a  considerable  current  runs  through  the 
canals,  and  even  at  other  seasons  it  is  perceptible.  The  canals  are 
still  more  navigated  than  the  Oxus  itaell 

Clmate, — On  the  8th  of  October,  1842,  the  thermometer  stood  at 
904*"  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  the  shade,  and  on  the  22nd  of 
December  in  the  same  year  it  fell  as  low  as  11*"  below  aero  of  Fahr. 
The  summers  are  very  dry ;  rains  fall  rarely,  but  gales  are  frequent. 
FiDost  is  commonly  experienced  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  the 
lakes  and  canals  are  soon  covered  with  ice.  The  Oxus  however  does 
not  freeae  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Snow  does  not  fiill  in  large 
qoantiticB^  hardly  more  than  4  inches  deep  at  once^  and  lies  raruy 
more  than  four  days  on  the  ground,  which  is  remarkable,  if  the  frt>st 
is  continuous.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy;  but  in  autumn 
fevers  and  agues  are  endemia 

ProduOiatu. — Agriculture  is  attended  to  with  great  oare  and 
'ndwtrj;  sometimes  the  fields  are  ploughed  seven  times.  Great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  preparation  of  manure.  On  the  fields  are 
collivated  rioe,  wheat,  barley,  millet,  sesamum,  cotton  (which  is 
exported  by  the  CoesackB  by  way  of  Orenburg  and  Samara  to  Nijni- 
Novgorod),  jugari,  peas,  lentils,  hemp,  poppy,  and  clover ;  in  the 
gardens  melons  and  water-melons,  pumpkins,  oanots,  turnips,  peas, 
onions,  potatoes^  and  cucumbers;  In  we  orchards,  mulberries  for 
rearing  the  silk-worm,  apricots,  apples,  peai^  plums,  cherries,  and 
vinei,  idso  oorrants.  But  the  fruits  are  not  distinguished  bv  fiavour, 
except  the  melons  and  water>melons.  On  the  banks  of  the  canals 
and  ditches  are  allm  of  aspen,  ash,  willow,  and  poplar.  Forest-trees 
are  only  found  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Oxus. 

The  horses  of  the  Truchmenes  are  very  beautiful,  and  held  in  great 
astimation,  especially  those  which  are  called  '  aigamaks.'  Common 
hones  are  brought  to  Khyva  by  the  Kirghiz^  who  dwell  between 
Russia  and  the  And.  Many  camels  are  kept,  even  by  the  poorer 
people,  and  also  asseai  Few  cattle  are  reared,  on  account  of  the  want 
of  meadows.     The  Kara-Kalpaks,  however,  who  roam  between  the 


Sihoun  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Aral,  import  oows  and  oxen 
into  the  cultivated  rsgion.  Sheep  are  reared  by  the  Truchmenes,  or 
imported  from  Bokhara,  on  account  of  the  fleece :  the  Kirghiz  import 
a  considerable  number  for  slaughtering.  Fowls  are  numerous ;  but 
turkeys,  geese,  and  ducks  are  only  kept  by  the  khan.  Water-fowl  are 
numerous  in  the  delta,  but  other  wild  birds  are  rare.  Of  wUd  animals 
there  aro  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  wild  cats,  jackals,  hares,  wild  goats, 
deer,  and  wild  hogs,  mostly  in  the  delta,  where  also  the  tiger  is  some- 
times met  with.  Fish  abound  in  the  lakes,  river^  and  Sea  of  Aral ; 
but  are  not  much  eaten,  except  by  the  Elara-Kalpakea.  Turtles  and 
crayfish  abound.    Silk-worms  are  reared  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Qold  and  copper  aro  said  to  exist  in  the  ShikhodshilU  Mountains, 
but  aro  not  worked.  The  other  useful  minerals  aro  stone  for  building, 
limestone,  pipe-day,  salt,  and  sulphur. 

Poptdatiork — ^The  whole  population  is  estimated  at  2,000,000,  of 
which  one-fourth  aro  stated  to  be  settled  in  Khyva  proper.  TMs  region 
is  inhabited  by  two  nations^the  Usbecks  and  the  Sartes.  The  former 
aro  a  branch  of  the  Turks,  whose  language  they  speak,  and  aro  the 
ruling  nation.  The  Sartes  aro  Persians,  and  &e  same  race  of  men 
which,  in  other  parts  of  Central  Asia,  aro  called  Tajiks.  It  appears 
that  they  aro  the  most  andent  settlers  of  the  country. 

The  uncultivated  portion  of  the  Khanat  is  in  possession  of  three 
nomadic  tribes — ^the  Truchmenes,  Kara-Kalpaks,  and  EliEghix.  All 
three  aro  Turkish  nations,  and  spMk  dialects  of  the  Turkish  language. 
The  Turkomenes  (Truchmenes),  or  Turcomans,  wander  about  in  the 
wide  rogion  lying  between  Khyva  proper  and  the  Caspian.  They  live 
on  the  produce  of  their  large  herds  of  horses,  camels,  and  sheep.  Their 
women  aro  very  industrious,  and  make  oarpets,  tents,  felts,  cloth,  and 
girdles.  Though  they  do  not  pay  strict  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  khan,  they  admit  a  certain  degree  of  dependence,  and  acknowledge 
it  by  sending  presents  to  him.  The  Kara-Kalpaks  (Black-Caps)  aro 
numerous  in  the  delta,  especially  to  the  east  of  Kungrad,  and  some 
families  aro  found  on  the  south  of  the  Oxus  and  Lowdahn,  north  of 
42"  N.  latw  They  aro  besides  dispersed  over  all  the  shores  of  the  Sea 
of  Aral,  whero  the^  aro  espedally  occupied  in  fishing.  At  other  places 
they  cultivate  a  piece  of  ground,  but  rdy  for  subsistence  eepedallv  on 
their  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  They  aro  peaceful,  and  entudy 
dependent  on  the  khan.  The  £fghiz,  who  call  themsdves  Kasauks, 
wander  about  in  that  immense  plam  whidi  extends  from  the  banks  of 
the  Volga  to.Lake  Balkash.  They  have  numerous  herds  of  horses  and 
sheep,  of  which  they  annually  import  a  great  number  into  Khyva. 

Tounu  and  ViUaget. — It  is  observed  as  a  very  romarkable  dronm- 
stance  that  in  no  part  of  Central  and  Western  Asia,  except  in  Khyva, 
is  the  country  lying  between  two  towns  interspersed  with  a  great 
number  of  single  farming  establishments,  which'  an  dtuated  in  the 
oentro  of  the  lands  bdonging  to  them.  This  proves  that  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  Khyva  must  enjoy  a  condderable  degree  of  securitv. 

Khyva,  the  capital  and  reddence  of  the  khan,  consists  of  about  700 
mud-houses,  but  the  suburbs  contain  1500,  and  the  population  exceeds 
12,000  individuals.  The  streets  aro  crooked,  and  so  narrow  tiiat  a 
loaded  oamd  cannot  pass  through  them.  The  palace  of  the  khan  is 
only  a  large  mud  biulding.  Thero  aro  two  oolleges  and  three  mosques, 
all  built  of  bride  The  karavanserai  is  also  of  brick,  and  arched  over. 
The  plain  round  it  is  irrigated  and  cultivated  like  a  garden.  Khyva 
is  situated  near  the  point  iV  40'  N.  lat,  5r  20"  E.  long. 

The  other  towns  aro — New  Ourghenj,  Gurlan,  Mangyt,  and 
Kiptdiak,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Oxus,  and  Shawat  and  Taad>athaua 
in  the  interior  of  Khyva  proper,  with  populations  varyinjg  from  8000 
to  6000.  The  town  of  Kungrad  may  be  considered  the  capital  of  the 
nomadic  population  of  the  ddta.  In  summer  it  has  very  few  inhabit- 
ants, but  in  winter  it  is  the  common  reddence  of  several  nomadio 
tribes  tibat  inhabit  the  adjacent  country.  Its  walls  aro  stated  to  be 
moro  than  twdve  miles  in  circuit.  Kana-Ourgheig  is  the  former 
Elharism,  or  Chorasmia,  of  whioh  thero  aro  extendve  ruins,  and  from 
which  the  whole  country,  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Caspian  and  the 
frontiers  of  Persia,  was  formerly  called  Kharmik  The  Chorasmii  are 
mentioned  by  Strabo  as  a  tribe  of  Sogdiana  (xi  518),  and  by  Herodotus 
(iii  93)  they  aro  named  with  the  Parthi,  Sogdi,  and  Arii  as  forming 
the  16th  Satrapy  of  Darius. 

Mamtfadnrea,  —  The  manu&ctures  aro  ootton-stuffii,  some  sUks, 
articles  of  wool  made  by  the  nomadic  nations,  earthenware,  and  copper 
utensils.  All  articles  of  iron  aro  imported  from  Russia :  only  a  few 
Kiiighis  settled  in  the  khanat  exeroise  the  trade  of  bladoimiths. 

OMiimerotf.— The  commerce  of  Khyva  is  carried  on  chiefly  with 
Bokhara  and  Russia.  Caravans  go  from  Khvva  to  Orenburg,  exporting 
a  few  manufactured  artides,  sheep-skins,  hides^  and  hones,  and  bring 
back  utensils  of  cast-iron,  some  woollen-cloth,  and  copper  and  other 
metals.  They  pass  through  Kana-Ourghenj,  traverse  the  table-land 
of  Ust-urt  near  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  after  descending 
to  the  low  plain  their  route  lies  through  the  steppe  of  the  Little  Horde 
of  the  Kirghis ;  but  a  part  of  the  traffic  with  Russia  is  now  carried  on 
by  the  Cossaks,  as  stated  above.  The  commerce  between  Khyva  and 
Persia  is  less  important.  Khyva  sends  thero  chiefly  horses,  and  recdves 
in  return  dried  fruits  and  aome  silk  goods.  On  the  whole^  about  2000 
camds  (which  aro  the  ordinary  beasts  of  burden)  go  annually  to 
Orenburg,  Astrakhan,  and  Cabul,  with  agricultural  produce,  silk-  and 
cotton-stuffis  and  yam.  Russian  produce  is  also  now  imported  by 
steamers  and  boats  across  the  f 
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JTtxeof^.— Khyra  probably  wm  a  part  of  aneient  Bactiia.  In  the 
MOODd  centuxy  before  Chrast  the  nomadio  nationa  of  Upper  TurkiBtan 
began  to  descend  into  Taraui  and  took  poaseasion  of  the  ooimtries 
n<»ih  of  the  Oziu  and  south  of  the  Sea  of  AjnU.  They  seem  to  have 
laid  waste  the  conntry  and  kept  possession  of  it  daring  more  than  two 
centuries.  In  the  second  centuiy  after  Christ  howerer  they  were 
subjected  to  the  sway  of  the  Chinese  emperors,  who  at  that  period 
extended  their  dominions  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  In  the  third 
century  of  our  era  it  was  oonneoted  with  Persia,  and  remained  so  up- 
to  the  lOth  century,  when  one  of  its  goTemors  acquired  independence, 
,  and  erected  the  kingdom  of  Kharizm,  or  Ehowarism,  which  appears 
*  to  have  remained  an  independent  state  until  conquered  by  Genghis 
Khan  (1 218).  The  descendants  of  Qenghis  Khan  remained  in  possession 
of  the  country,  which  continued  to  form  an  independent  kingdom 
under  the  name  of  Khowarism  up  to  1379,  when  the  town  was  taken 
by  Timur,  and  the  country  annexed  to  his  possessiona.  Khyva 
remained  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Samarkand  to  the  banning  of  the 
Idth  century,  tvhen  a  Turkish  nation,  the  Usbecks,  under  the  auspioes 
of  Shibani  Khan,  descended  from  Upper  Turkistan,  and  by  degrees 
took  possession  of  the  whole  of  Turan.  Khyva,  as  it  appears,  soon 
became  an  independent  state  under  an  Usbeck  prince,  and  luis  remained 
BO  up  to  this  timsL  Russia  has  been  frequently  accused  of  attempting 
to  extend  her  frontier  in  the  direction  of  Khiva.  However  this  may 
be,  it  has  been  late^f  stated  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  khan,  she  has 
erected  and  manned  some  forts  for  the  protection  of  her  caravan  trade 
with  Khiva  against  the  attacks  of  the  Khiighiz  and  Turkoman  hordes. 

(Murawiew,  Reis$  in  Ckiwa;  Humboldt^  L'Aaie  Centrale;  Zimmer- 
mann,  Denktckrift  ilber  den  witern  Lwf  da  Oxu»;  Abbot,  Narrative 
of  a  J&urneiffrom  HeraiU  to  Khiva,  &c.)    [See  Bokhara,  in  Supp.] 

KHOOBD  CABUL  PASS.    [AiraHAinsTAN.] 

KHORASSAN.     [Ps&siA.] 

KHOTIN.    [Bbssarabia.] 

KHTRGAON.    [HutdustanJ 

KHYRPOOB.    [HiNDUSTAir.J 

KIACHTA  ii  a  town  in  Siberia,  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk, 
50"*  20'  N.  lat,  121°  40'  E.  long.,  south  of  the  lake  of  Baikal,  and  in  a 
sterile  conntry  2480  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  a  small  stream 
also  called  the  Kiachta.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  here,  as 
it  is  tha  only  place  in  which  the  subjects  of  the  empires  of  China  and 
of  Russia  are  permitted  to  exdutnge  their  merchandise.  Kiachta 
consists  of  two  separate  -paiia :  the  fortress,  called  Troitsko  Sawsk, 
where  the  custom-house,  the  imperial  offices,  and  the  military  govern- 
ment are  established;  and  the  lower  town,  or  Kiaohta,  which  is 
nearly  two  miles  farther  south,  and  where  the  merchants  live*  Kiachta 
has  one  bridge,  a  square,  one  wooden  church,  two  chapels,  and  thirty- 
seven  houses,  mostly  belonging  to  merchants,  elegantly  built,  and 
kept  in  good  order :  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  5000. 
Merohaats  from  several  parts  of  Russia  have  settled  in  Kiachta. 

The  eommeroe  of  this  place  is  canned  on  with  MaimaUchin,  a 
Chinese  village  and  emporium,  which  is  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
lower  town.  Until  1727  it  was  conducted  by  the  Russian  government, 
and  was  insignificant;  but  in  the  last-mentioned  year  the  trade  was 
opened  to  private  mendiantay  and  has  since  become  of  great  import- 
ance. A  la^  fair  is  held  between  Uie  two  places  in  December.  The 
Russians  bring  to  EUaohta  fuxs,  tanned  hides,  broadcloth  and  other 
'coarse  woollen  fabrics^  coarse  linen,  bullion,  i^ass,  looking^lasses,  and 
cattle.  They  receive  in  return  from  the  Chinese  maxlufactured  silks 
•and  cottons,  tobacco,  china,  rhubarb,  furniture,  and  several  kinds  of 
toyA;  but  the  principal  commodity  taken  in  exchange  is  tea.'  Coch- 
rane eatimated  the  quantity  of  tea  imported  in  1821  at  three  miUions 
of  pound*  weight;  and  at  the  great  fiur  of  Nijni  Novgorod  the 
.  value  of  the  tea  which  was  sold  in  1828  amounted  to  twelve  milHntnf 
of  paper  loublea  The  tea  brought  to  the  £ur  of  Nijai  Novgorod 
in  1888  was  87,856  chests,  valued  at  17,899,500  roubles;  to  which 
mxuA  be  added  560,000  roubles  ibr  the  value  of  5000  chests  of  tea 
pressed  into  cakes.  In  1843  the  Russians  imported  through  Kuichta 
ji 02,700  chests  of  superfine  tea»  The  value  of  woollen  and  cotton 
.goods,  leather,  and  furs,  taken  by  the  Chinese  merchants  in  that  year 
amounted  to  above  677,000^  sterling. 

(Pallas  {  Klaproth;  Cochrane,  Pedeatrian  Journey,  &c.;  Erman, 
AnnaUnderBrdviOker;  Qficial  Statmnenta,) 

K IDDERMINSTER,  Woroestershire,  a  mai^ket-towu,  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish 
of  Kidderminster,  is  situated  on  the  river  Stour,  near  ita  confluence  with 
the  Severn,  in  52"  2a'  N.  lat.,  2"  14'  W.  long.,  distant  16  miles  N.  by  W. 
irom  Worcester,  and  126  miles  N.  W.  from  London  by  road.  It  is  182 
miles  from  London  by  railway  vi&  Binningham,  and  1854  miles  vift 
Oxford  and  Woroester.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Kidder- 
minster in  1851  was  18,462 ;  that  of  the  entire  parish  was  28,845. 
The  borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of 
whom  is  mayor,  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Worcester. 
Kidderminster  Poor^Law  Union  contains  18  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  88,041  acres»  and  a  population  in  1851  of  82,984. 

Kiddermins^r  returned  members  to  Parliament  as  eariy  as  the 
28th  of  Edward  I.,  but  owing  to  disuse  the  privilege  was  afterwards 
lost  By  the  Reform  Act  it  was  again  ereicted  into  a  parliamentary 
borough.  The  earliest  charter  of  incorporation  is  that  of  12  Charles  L 


The  town  is  weU  lighted,  watched,  and  paved  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  commissioners  appointed  by  a  local  act  The  prosperity 
of  the  town  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  carpet  maBufiustuie,  ti 
which  Kidderminster  is  famed.  A  new  factory  for  patent  boiver 
carpets  has  been  established ;  and  some  of  the  looms  used  for  making 
Brussels  oarpets  have  been  applied  to  the  manufihetore  of  the  patent 
tapestry  carpets.  The  church  is  a  handsome  perpendicular  stncture 
sunnounted  by  a  fine  tower :  the  interior  contains  various  ancient 
monuments. .  Besides  the  parish  ohurch  there  were  in  Msieh  1851  in 
the  borough  14  places  of  worship,  of  which  4  belonged  to  the 
Establishment,  8  to  Wealeyan  Methodists,  2  to  Primitive  Kethodists, 
and  one  each,  to  Independents,  Baptists,  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitarians.  The  number  of  Sunday  schools  ia 
the  parish  was  14,  with  2475  scholars.  The  Free  Grasunar  school 
was  founded  prior  to  the  charter  of  Charles  I.  The  sdiool  is  divided 
into  an  upper  and  lower  school,  boys  who  wish  to  learn  Latin  being 
received  into  the  upper  school  The  annual  income  from  endowment 
is  about  5S0L,  and  there  are  residences  for  the  head  and  second 
masters.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  50.  Blakebrook 
Grammar  school  had  10  scholars  in  1851.  The  number  of  day- 
schools  in  the  pariah  in  1851  was  89,  namely,  16  public  sdiools  witii 
2088  scholars,  and  28  private  schools  with  640  scholars.  The  Kiddei^ 
minster  Athenssum  had  81  members  in  1851,  and  400  volunies  in  its 
library.  The  dispensary  has  been  converted  into  an  infirmary.  There 
is  a  savings  bank.  The  marketniay  is  Thursday ;  six  fairs  are  held 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

KIDWELLY.    [Casricarthevshire.] 

KIEL,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Holsteiny  is  situated  on  the 
Kielerfiord,  a  bay  of  the  Baltic,  which  forms  an  excellent  harbour, 
and  admits  lai^  ships  of  war  to  anchor  near  the  town,  in  54'  lO' 
K.  lat,  10**  8'  K  long,  65  miles  by  railway  N.  by  E.  from  Altona,  and 
has  15,000  inhabitants  inoluding  the  suburbs.  It  is  surrounded  with 
walls,  in  which  there  are  five  gates ;  snd  is  pretty  r^gulariy  built, 
with  straight  well-paved  streets.  The  principal  structures  are  the 
palace  of  the  Duke  of  Gliioksbarg;  the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  which 
dates  from  the  18th  century ;  the  convent  church ;  and  the  univezaity 
buildings.  The  imiversity  of  Kiel  was  founded  in  1665 ;  it  has  a 
library  of  80,000  volumes,  and  in  connection  with  it  are  an  observatory 
and  a  botanic  garden,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  coUeetion 
of  northern  antiquities.  The  palace  garden,  and  Uie  environs  of  the 
city  and  the  wooded  shores  of  the  beautiful  bay,  afford  a  good 
promenade.  Kiel  has  manu£gtotures  of  linen,  hats^  tobacco,  sugar, 
ironmongery,  machinery,  &c.,  and  some  business  in  ship-builduig. 
The  trade  in  com,  dried  herriiogs,  and  sprats  (which  are  celebrated)  is 
oonsiderableu  The  commerce  of  the  town  has  much  increased  since 
the  completion  of  the  Bliel  Canal  [HoLBTxnr],  and  still  more  since  the 
opening  of  the  railway.  The  moat  busy  time  of  the  year  is  at  the 
annual  fair  on  the  three  days  after  TwelfUi^y,  which  is  attended  not 
only  by  the  fairmers  and  merchants,  but  by  the  nobility  and  gentiy  of 
Sleswick  and  Holstein.  There  is  an  establishment  for  sei^batluQg. 
Steamboats  ply  regulariy  between  Kiel,  Copenhagen,  and  other  Baltio 
porte. 

KIERTEMINDS.    [Ft^iiSK.] 

KIEW  (written  also  Kieff,  Kiev,  and  Eio»)j  a  govenimant  of  RusaU 
in  Europe,  lies  between  48**  80'  and  51**  50'  N.  lat,  2»*'  40'  and  83**  25' 
E.  long.  It  has  an  area  of  19,840  square  miles.  The  populatbn  in 
1846  was  estimated  at  1^605,800.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Minsk,  E.  hy  the  governments  of  Tcfaemigow  and  Poltava, 
&  by  Kheraon,  and  W.  by  Podolia  and  YoUqmia.  The  aurfSMe  of  the 
country  is  undulating ;  the  hills  and  high  lands,  which  follow  the 
course  of  the  rivers,  do  not  in  any  part  attain  a  eonsiderahle  elevatioD. 
There  are  many  pleasing  rural  views,  but  no  grand  or  striking  natural 
scenery ;  and  in  general  there  is  the  sameness  that  ia  usual  in  flat 
ooontriesi  The  Dnieper  range  of  hiOs  csa  only  be  odnaidered  as  the 
last  ramificatioin  of  the  Carpathians,  which  it  joins  in  Podolia :  in  the 
circle  of  Tschigri  a  brands  of  it  quits  the  river,  and  toaveraes  the 
whole  southern  part  of  the  province  in  a  north-western  direetion. 
The  land  to  the  north  of  this  branch  has  an  extremely  nxAi  and  fertile 
soil.  On  the  south  the  soil  is  poorer,  mora  aandy,  and  like  a  steppe ; 
but  still  there  are  tracts  of  luxuriant  oom-fields  and  good  pastuies. 
The  chief,  and  in  fiust  the  only  navigable,  river  is  the  Iteieper,  which 
however  is  a  frontier  river,  forming  the  entire  north-eastern  boundary 
between  this  province  and  Tcheroigow  and  Poltava  for  neariy  250 
miles.  It  is  from  600  to  1200  feet  wide,  flows  with,  rapidity,  has  hard 
muddy  water,  and  hero  and  there  blocks  of  stone  an^  eddies,  which 
however  do  not  obstruct  the  navigation.  The  chief  rivers  thst  flow 
into«  it  aro  tbe  Pripets,*  which  comes  from  Minsky  and  is  hero  joined 
by  the  Ush  or  Usaa  from  Yolhynia;  the  Tertenw,  from  Volhynia, 
which  receives  several  stnams  befo^  it  falls  into  ."^e  Dnieper;  the 
Irpen;  the  Stugena;  the  Ross,  whioh  risss  in*  the  west  of  the  province, 
divides  into  two  arms,  and  forms  a  large  island;  and  the  Tissmin, 
which  comes  from  Kherson.  Thero  aro  no  lakes  of  any  oonsequoioe 
in  the  whole  province :  small  lakes  aro  numerons  in  the  southern 
part  The  climate  is  extromely  niild  and  dry,  and  adapted  to  all  the 
productions  of  the  temperate  sone,  though  no  vines  aro  cultivated 
The  rivers  freeae  m  December  and  thaw  in  February;  but  in  some 
winters  thero  is  very  little  snow  and  ice:  the  north  vnnd  however  is 
always  ieveroly  felt    The  heat  in  summer  is  often  so  great  that  tiia 
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riTeia  tm  dried  np.    Bain  seldom  faUs  in  inmmer.     LoouBts  are 
oommoD,  and  the  migratory  locust  often  does  great  injury. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
frnitful  soil  produces  all  kinds  of  oom,  pulse,  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco. 
The  millet  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  bearing  several  ears  on  one  stem ; 
the  grain  is  laige,  round,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  gardens 
prodace  all  kinds  of  Tegetables,  and  likewise  melons,  water-melons, 
aod  various  kinds  of  fruit  Fruit  of  all  kinds  prospers,  except  the 
Tine.  The  country-people  however  do  not  grow  much  frait>  but  are 
oontent  with  their  wild  wood-berries. 

Kiew  has  more  and  better  timber  than  any  other  province  of  Little 
Rnssia.  Next  to  agriculture  the  breeding  of  cattle  is  the  chief  occu- 
pation of  the  inhabitants.  The  oxen  are  large  and  of  a  good  breed, 
generally  of  a  gray  colour.  Qreat  numbers  are  fattened  and  sent  to 
Austria,  Germany,  and  the  interior  of  Russia.  The  horses  are  smalL 
Few  sheep  are  kept^  but  great  numbers  of  swinew  In  the  forests  there 
are  foxes,  a  few  wolves,  fewer  bean^  but  many  deer ;  there  are  hares, 
pariridge^  quails,  and  ortolans.  In  the  Dnieper  there  are  beavers 
and  otters,  but  they  are  rare,  and  in  that  and  the  other  streams  there 
are  many  kinds  of  river  fish,  though  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption 
of  the  peoplew  The  only  minerals  made  use  of  are  clay,  lime,  chalk, 
stone  for  millstones,  and  bog-iron.  With  the  exception  of  beet-root 
sugar  factories,  of  which  72  were  in  operation  in  I860,  the  manufac- 
tories are  unimportant ;  they  are  confined  to  the  towns,  and  furnish 
rery  little  for  exportation.  The  trade  consists  in  the  exportation  of 
the  produce  of  tne  province,  and  the  importation  of  salt,  metal,  wine, 
manufactured  goods,  and  colonial  produca  The  villages  are  much 
closer  together  than  in  Great  Russia^  and  have  a  very  cheerful  and 
pleasing  appearance ;  all  the  houses  have  gardens,  in  which  there  ai'e 
at  least  cheny-  and  plum-trees.  The  houses  in  the  coxmtry  are  made 
of  brushwood  and  branches  of  trees,  covered  with  clay  within  and 
without^  all  whitewashed  and  thatched,  and  kept  very  clean.  The 
Poles  are  the  the  chief  landholders  and  nobles.  Jews  are  everywhere 
nnmerous;  they  have  all  the  public-houses,  inns,  and  shops,  and  are 
likewise  the  butchers^  cattle-dealers,  &c.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
of  the  Greek  Chureh,  under  the  archbishop  of  Eiew  and  Galia.  Of  the 
Poles  many  are  Roman  Catholics.  Of  the  Ghermans  many  are  Lutherans. 
The  Jews  have  their  synagogues  and  rabbia.  The  peasantry  are  almost 
all  seHs.  The  only  town  of  importance  is  EiEW. 

KIEW,  a  city  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  Kiew,  t|>e 
readence  of  an  archbishop  and  of  the  civil  and  militaiy  administrators 
of  the  government^  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper  about 
660  mike  S.  from  St.  Petersburg,  in 60°  27'  N.  lat.,  80*  27' 63"  E.  long., 
and  has  about  60,000  inhabitants.  It  consiats  of  three  distinct  parts : 
Old  Kiew,  built  on  an  eminence  towards  the  north ;  the  fortress  of 
Petschsrsk  on  another  hill  towards  the  south ;  and  thePodolei,  or  new 
town,  which  covers  the  low  ground,  between  the  two  hills  and  the 
river,  fiach  part  of  the  town  has  its  own  fortifications,  and  the 
whole  18  iacloaed  within  vast  entr8nchment&  The  houses,  in  number 
about  8000,  are  built  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  stone ;  the  streets, 
in  the  old  part  of  the  ci^,  as  in  most  old  towns,  are  narrow  and 
irregular. 

The  Old  Town  and  the  Petschersk  are  separated  hj  a  deep  ravine. 
The  former  was  the  residence  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Kiew,  and  in 
remote  ages  was  a  great  centre  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Slavonian  racei  On  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Perane,  the  Russian 
Jupiter,  Vladimir  the  Great  erected  the  church  of  St.  Basil,  which 
BtiU  remains.  This  part  of  the  town  is  inclosed  with  massive  earthen 
waUa^  and  contains  ten  ohurches  in  ^,  the  most  interesting  of  which 
is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  which  was  founded  by  the  grand^uke 
Jaroslav  Yladimirowitch  in  1087.  This  splendid  church  is  magnifi- 
cently decorated  and  contains  a  marble  monument  of  its  founder. 
Among  the  other  buildings  in  this  part  of  Kiew  may  be  named  the 
archbishop's  palaoei,  which  stands  close  to  the  cathedral,  shaded  by 
venerable  trees ;  the  convent  of  St.  Michael ;  and  the  churches  of 
St  Andrew,  and  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Yiigin.  This  last  was  alao 
boilt  by  Vladimir  the  Great,  who  had  his  grandmother  Olga  buried 
in  it 

The  Petschersk  is  the  highest  and  best  fortified  part  of  Kiew.  It 
is  ooDsidered  one  of  tiie  strongest  fortresses  in  the  interior  of  Russia. 
Connected  with. the  massive  defences  which  girdle  this  part  of  the 
dty  there  ate  a  laige  arsenal,  magaaines,  and  military  stores.  In  the 
Petaoherak  the  civil  and  military  governors  of  the  province  and  other 
persons  of  distinction  reside ;  it  is  partly  inhabited  also  by  Jews. 
Near  the  arsenal  is  a  basaar.  The  most  imposing  structure  in  this 
part  of  the  town  ii  the  Petacherekoi  monastery,  founded  by 
St^  AnthoOT  in  the  9th  century,  and  famous  for  its  fine  buildings  and 
its  catacoimbs^  in  which  are  buried  several  saints  of  the  GHreek  Ohurch. 
The  manaatery  is  entered  by  a  splendid  gate  ornamented  with  full 
length  figwvB  of  St  Anthony  and  St  Theodosius.  The  grsat  attrac- 
tion is  &  church  of  the  Assumption,  which  ia  reached  by  a  fine  alley 
on  each  side  of  which  are  the  cells  of  the  monksu  The  interior  of 
this  churoh  ii  richly  deeonted  with  gold  and  silver,  and  an  the  walk 
ue  b^iutilul  reprssentations  of  Scripture  scenes.  The  building  ia 
ennnoQnted  by  a  soperb  belfry,  above  800  feet  hi^  and  by  seven 
turrets  with  gUt  eopolas  connected  by  golden  chains.  The  Russian 
•QBaiist^  Nestor,  via  a  monk  of.  this  convent  Tha  catacombs  are 
txcavationa  in  tha  precipitous  limestone  rook  which  overhangs  the 


river :  in  them  are  above  100  bodies  of  Russian  saints  in  an  admirable 
state  of  preservation.  It  is  said  that  as  many  as  60,000  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  Russia  visit  the  monastery  and  the  catacombs  yeaiiy.  On 
one  side  of  the  road  leading  from  the  Petsohen^  to  the  Podole  is  a 
crucifix  backed  by  a  stone  obelisk  160  feet  high,  which  marks  the 
fountain  in  which  the  children  of  Vladimir  the  Great  were  baptised. 

The  Podole,  the  best  built  and  largest  quarter  of  Eliew,  stands  on 
a  level  with  the  Dnieper  and  is  surrounded  with  a  walL  It  is  built 
in  the  modem  Russian  style  with  regular  wide  streets  interspersed 
with  trees  and  gardens.  In  it  the  principal  merchants  and  the  trading 
part  of  ,the  population  reside.  It  contains  20  churches,  an  imperial 
palace,  a  town-hall,  and  a  Greek  academy,  a  vast  and  solid  structure 
with  a  library  of  10,000  volumes,  and  an  attendance  of  above  2000 
students ;  some  authorities  say  thera  are  6000  students.  The  Podole 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  its  own  magiatrates,  a  right 
which  it  obtained  from  the  kinga  of  Poland.  It  is  exposed  to  the 
overflowings  of  the  Dnieper,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
and  we  believe  by  a  suspension-bridge  also  of  recent  erection. 

Besides  its  cathedral,  62  churches,  9  convents,  and  a  Greek  ecclesi- 
astical academy,  Kiew  has  a  university,  founded  in  1884,  called 
St  Vladimir's  University,  which  has  obtained  the  library  and  collections 
of  the  Volhynian  Lyceum  at  Krzeminiec,  and  is  the  authorised  place 
of  education  for  the  youth  of  the  governments  of  Eliew,  Podoha,  and 
Volbynia.  It  is  endowed  with  about  a  million  rubles^  and  has  a 
library  of  86,000  volumes  and  an  observatory.  The  number  of  pro- 
fessora  and  teachers  ia  about  80,  and  the  number  of  students  is 
between  600  and  600.  There  are  considerable  manufactories  of 
earthenware,  many  tanneries,  and  a  very  celebrated  fair,  attended  by 
80,000  Turks,  Armenians,  Germans,  Swiss,  Boglish,  &c.  There  is 
considerable  commerce  with  Odessa  and  the  interior  of  Russia. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  iSaew  is  unknown.  According  to 
the  PoUah  annals  it  existed  in  A.D.  480,  soon  after  which  date  it  was 
taken  from  the  Khozares  by  two  chiefs  named  Oskold  and  Dir.  Under 
the  followen  of  Rurik  it  became  the  capital  of  a  grand-duchy  and  the 
chief  town  of  Southern  Russia^  about  A.D.  882.  From  1037  to  1167 
it  was  the  capital  of  all  the  Ruasias ;  during  this  period  it  is  said  to 
have  been  a  very  large  and  flourishing  city  with  no  less  than  400 
churches.  In  aftertimes  it  suffered  terribly  from  conflagrations  and 
wars,  and  was  successively  in  the  hands  of  Polei^  the  Tartars,  and  a 
khan  of  the  Crimea.    The  Russians  finally  recovered  it  in  1667. 

KIL6ARCHAN.    rRENFBEWSHm&] 

KILBEGGAN.    [Wbstmeath.] 

KILBIRNIE.    [Atbshiris.] 

KILBRIDE,  EAST.    [LANABKSHmn.] 

KILBRIDE,  WEST.    [Atbshibil] 

KILCOCK.      [KiLDABB.] 

KILCULLEN,  KILCULLENBRIDGE.  [Kildabb.] 
KILDA,  ST.,  the  moat  western  of  the  Hebrides,  is  sitaated  im 
67**  60'  N.  lat,  8°  86'  W.  long.,  and  consists  of  an  uneven  mountain 
ridge,  whose  most  elevated  point,  called  Conoohan,  rises  1880  feet 
above  the  sea-leveL  The  island  is  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  parish 
of  Harris,  in  Invemess-shirei  To  the  sea  it  presents  lofliy  predpicea^ 
except  at  one  point  on  the  north  side,  where  there  is  a  rocky  bay,  and 
another  on  the  south-east  side,  where  there  is  a  landing-place.  The 
island  is  2  mUes  in  length,  and  8  miles  in  breadth.  The  imld^eae  of  the 
air  is  favourable  to  agriculture ;  but  the  crops  of  here  and  oats  are  fre- 

aiiently  exposed  to  destruction  fh)m  heavy  storms,  particularly  from 
le  west  Cultivation  is  therefore  chiefly  confined  to  the  south-east 
declivity,  where  there  ia  moat  shelter.  On  this  side,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  landing-place,  is  the  village  of  St  Ealda,  consiating 
of  82  houses,  placed  on  the  sloping  base  of  a  steep  hilL  This  is  the 
only  inhabited  place  on  St  Kilda,  or  the  three  other  islands  in  the 
group.  The  number  of  the  population  in  1861  was  110,  of  whom 
48  were  mito,  and  62  females.  The  men  are  all  described  in  the 
schedules  as  *farmen  and  birdcatchen;'  each  'farmer'  occupies 
about  three4icrea  of  land.  Eight  females  are  designated  <  weaveraeses ' 
in  '  wool'  The  islands  are  the  resort  of  searfowl,  the  flesh  and  eggs 
of  which,  with  fish  and  the  produce  of  the  small  plots  of  land,  furnish 
food  to  the  inhabitants,  who  would  however  often  be  in  a  state  of 
starvation  if  the  proprietor  did  not  send  every  year  a  supply  of  oatmeal 
to  the  island.  The  dwellings  of-  the  poor  people  are  kept  in  a  very 
dirty  state.  There  is  a  chureh  and  a  manse,  or  ministei^s  house,  but 
no  deigyman  or  medical  man  resides  on  th«  island.  The  great 
majority  of  the  infants  die  of  what  the  inhabitants  call  the  '  eight 
days '  illness.'  In  the  first  visitation  of  chdera,  it  proved  very  fatal  in 
St  Kilda.  The  following  curious  particulan  are  given  in  the 
Registrar-General's  Report  on  the  Census  of  1861:  —  Of  the  110 
inhabitants,  all  were  bom  on  the  island  except  one  woman,  aged  $5, 
the  wife  of  a  M'Donald,  who  was  imported  from  Sutherlandshire. 
Thera  were  only  8  family  names  in  the  island,  in  the  following  pro- 
portions :~<Hllies  8^  K'Donald  28,  M'Quien  20,  Feiguacn  18, 
M'Orimon  9,  M*Kinnon  9^  Morrison  2,  and  M'Cleod  1.  Of  those  midev 
20  yean  of  age  thera  were  22  males  and  80  females;  between  the 
^es  of  20  and  60  tWe  were  25  males  and  26  females ;  one  man 
was  above  70  yean  of  age ;  above  60  yean  of  age  thera  wece  6  women, 
o£  whom  one  wttft  79  years.  Of  maiiied  oouplea  there  wen  19 ;  of 
widowen  2,  widows  8|  with  five  unmarried  men  and  five  immarried 
women  of  the  age  of  20  and  under  46w 
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KILDARE,  an  inland  oounty  in  the  province  of  Leinsier,  in  Ireland, 
ifl  bounded  N.  by  Meath,  K  by  ihe  counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow, 
8.  by  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  W.  by  the  Queen's  and  King's  counties, 
and  Westmeath.  It  is  situated  between  52^  60'  and  68''  25'  N.  lai, 
6"  27'  and  7**  lO'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south 
is  40  miles,  from  east  to  west  27  miles.  The  area  is  668  square 
miles,  or  418,486  acres,  of  which  866,787  are  arable,  61,864  uncul> 
tirated,  8288  in  plantations,  490  in  towns,  and  1017  under  water.  The 
population  in  1841  was  114,488;  in  1861  it  was  96,688. 

Surface. — ^The  surface  of  Kildare  county  is  almost  level  The  only 
considerable  elevations  are  the  hills  of  Rathcoole,  which  form  the 
western  extremity  of  the  range  of  the  Dublin  Mountains,  and  a  detached 
group  which  occxipies  part  of  the  southern  margin  of  the  Bog  of 
Allen.  Of  this  group  the  Hill,  or  Island  of  Allen,  which  is  detached 
from  the  others,  and  terminates  the  range  on  the  north-east,  is  sur- 
rounded by  tracts  of  bog,  and  rises  in  a  conical  hill  in  the  centre  to 
about  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  is 
here  260  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  An  open  table-huid  extends 
from  the  southern  base  of  this  group  to  the  acdivities  of  the  Wicklow 
Mountains  on  the  south-east,  and  divides  the  middle  and  southern 
parts  of  Kildare  into  two  districts,  one  of  which  slopes  gradually 
towards  the  Liffey  on  the  east^  and  the  other  towards  the  Barrow  on 
the  west  NorUi  from  the  Dunmurry  range  the  upland  district 
spreads  east  and  west^  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the  basin 
of  the  Boyne  on  the  west,  and  the  western  and  northern  boundary  of 
ihe  valley  of  the  Liffey  on  the  east  It  is  here  overlaid  to  an  extent 
of  86,000  acres  by  a  portion  of  the  Bog  of  Allen. 

The  district  which  slopes  towards  the  Barrow,  oomprising  the 
western  part  of  the  county  from  the  Bog  of  Alien  to  the  county  of 
Carlow,  is  divided  into  three  open  vales  by  low  ranges  of  undulating 
ground  extendng  in  parallel  directions  from  the  central  table-land 
towards  the  south-west  The  most  northern  of  these  vales  is  drained 
by  the  Feagile  and  Little  Barrow,  which  uniting  at  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  valley,  join  the  Burow  near  Monasterevan.  At  Monaste- 
revan  the  Barrow  is  crossed  by  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal,  which, 
from  Monasterevan  to  Athy,  is  carried  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  The  country  about  Monasterevan,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
is  well  improved.  Moore  Abbey,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Barrow, 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Franciscan  abbey  founded  here  by  St  Abban  in 
the  7th  centuiy,  and  rebuilt  in  the  12th  century.  A  series  of  low 
detached  hills,  extending  from  Athy  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to 
Old  Kilcullen,  bounds  we  basin  of  the  Finnery  on  the  south  and 
south-efkst  The  lower  part  of  this  district  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
bogs.  The  ancient  town  of  Elildare  is  situated  on  the  elevated  tract 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  yal&  The  surrounding  country  is  open^  and 
generally  under  tillage,  with  the  exception  of  the  Curragh  of  Kildare, 
a  common  containing  about  4000  acres,  which  extends  six  miles  along 
the  table-land  between  the  towns  of  Kildare  and  Kilcullen.  This  is 
a  celebratod  raoe-ground ;  the  turf  throughout  is  close  and  elastic,  and 
the  surface  generally  undulating.  Southward  and  eastward  from  the 
aboye  range  of  hills  lies  a  fertile  tract  watered  by  the  rivers  Griese 
and  Leir,  which  fSUl  into  the  Barrow  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
oounty. 

That  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Liffey  which  is  included  within  this 
county  is  formed  by  the  western  slope  of  the  Dublin  Mountains  on 
the  one  side,  and  by  the  snbsidence  of  the  table-land  of  Kildare  on 
the  other.  Much  of  the  land  in  this  district  is  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  The  left  bank  of  the  river,  from  the  point  where  it 
enters  Kildare  to  Leixlip  on  the  Dublin  boundary,  is  almost  wholly 
occupied  by  a  succession  of  demesne  lands  surrounding  numerous 
residences  of  the  best  class.  Among  these  the  most  remarkable  are 
Killadoon,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Leitrim ;  Castletown,  the  mansion 
of  Colonel  Conolly ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  near  the 
line  of  the  Grand  Canal,  Lyons  Castle,  the  residence  of  Lord  Clon- 
ourry.  ^  The  banks  of  the  Liffey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Celbridge 
and  Leixlip  are  steep  and  well  wooded,  and  &e  river  for  a  considerable 
distance  runs  in  a  series  of  rapids.  A  ledge  of  rock,  about  10  feet  in 
height,  stretchine  across  the  channel,  forms  a  waterfall,  called  the 
Salmon  Leap,  which  is  an  object  of  great  attraction.  Close  to  May- 
nooth  is  the  fine  demesne  and  beautiful  mansion  of  Carton,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  The  Royal  Canal,  crossing  the  Rye- 
water  by  an  aqueduct  a  little  above  Leixlip,  passes  Maynooth  and 
Kilcock.  Westward  from  Kilcock,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  tracts  in  Ireland,  the  Royal 
Canal  crosses  the  Blackwater  and  Boyne  riven  by  aqueducts  within 
this  county.  The  district  traversed  by  this  canal  is  for  the  most  part 
open  and  arablei 

Hydrogra/phy  and  Cbmnumtca^iofu.— The  northern  border  of  the 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Royal  Canal,  which  unites  the  Bay  of 
Dublin  to  the  Shannon  at  Tarmonbarry;  by  the  western  mail-coach 
road,  which  passes  through  Kilcock ;  and  by  ^e  Dublin  and  Galway 
nilway.  These  lines  of  communication  run  at  very  diort  distances 
and  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  from  Dublin  to  Mullingar.  The 
eastern  districts  are  drained  by  the  Liffey,  which  rises  in  the  Wicklow 


Mountains  only  about  12  miles  from  its  mouth,  entering  this  oounty 
a  Uttle  above  Ballymore  Eustaoe;  its  course  is  nearly  due  west  to 
Kilcullen  Bridge;  then  north-west  to  Newbridge;  afterwards  north- 
east to  Leixlip,  whence  it  flows  eastward  across  the  county  through 


the  city  and  into  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  after  a  total  course  of  alwnt 
60  miles.  The  Grand  Canal  runs  aloug  the  yalley  of  the  Liffey  u  &r 
as  Sallins,  where  it  turns  to  the  west  and  crosses  the  Bog  of  Allen  on 
its  way  to  join  the  Shannon  at  Shannon  Harbour.  The  Great  Southern 
and  Western  railway,  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  ako  runs  up  the  valley  ot 
the  Liffey,  and  at  Ealdare  sends  off  a  branch  southward  through  Athy 
to  Carlow  and  Waterford.  The  southern  mail-coach  road  from  Dublin 
divides  at  Naas  into  two  branches,  one  through  Kildare,  leading  to 
Cashel  and  Cork;  another  to  Kilcullen  Bridge,  whence  also  two 
branches  run,  one  to  Athy  and  the  other  through  Caatle-Dermot  to 
Carlow  and  Waterford. 

Otology, — The  day-date,  which  flanks  the  granite  of  the  Dublin  and 
Wicklow  mountains,  occupies  about  one-fourth  of  the  surface  of 
Kildare.  It  extends  f^m  the  extremity  of  the  Ratheoole  group  in 
the  county  of  Dublin  across  the  valley  of  the  Liffey,  whence  it  runs 
in  a  south-west  direction  towards  Athy,  forming  the  Kilcullen  group, 
and  occupies  the  entire  valley  of  the  Griese,  with  the  exception  of  iti 
lower  extremity,  where  the  verge  of  the  Umestone  plain  is  interpoied 
between  it  and  the  line  of  the  Barrow.  The  granite  tract  of  Cariow 
extends  into  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Kildare  as  far  ss  Gastle- 
Dermot  where  the  day-slate  passes  into  mica-slate  along  the  eastern 
portion  of  their  line  of  junction.  The  remainder,  of  the  county  is 
occupied  by  the  limestone  of  the  great  central  plain,  broken  only  by 
the  group  of  Dunmurry  and  the  Hill  of  Allen,  which  is  composed  of 
a  mass  of  granular  compact  greenstone  and  porphyry  protmded 
through  the  limestone.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Hill  of  Allen 
is  a  low  hill  called  the  Leap  of  Allen,  composed  of  red-sandstone  con- 
glomerate, which  is  quarried  for  millstones.  Indhiations  of  copper 
haye  been  observed  on  Dunmurry  HilL 

CUmaief  Soil,  and  Productt. — ^The  climate  is  yery  moist  and  foggj 
in  the  north-west.  In  the  central  district  the  air  is  pure  and  keen  ; 
and  milder  and  more  salubrious  in  the  valleys  of  the  LiffoyandOiiese. 
The  soil  is  generally  a  rich  loam,  resting  on  limestone  -or  day-slate; 
Manure  of  Uie  best  description  is  obtained  from  Dublin,  by  means  of 
which  the  lands  of  the  central  and  western  districts  are  kept  in  excel- 
lent condition.  The  chief  tract  of  pasture-land  is  the  Currsffb,  which 
is  used  as  a  sheep-walk.  There  are  rich  fattening  lands  in  tihe  north- 
western and  north-eastern  portions  of  the  oounty.  An  improved 
system  of  agriculture  has  been  introduced.  The  total  extent  of  land 
under  crops  in  1868  was  140,887  acres,  of  which  18,966  sores  grew 
wheat,  46,716  acres  oats,  8868  acres  barley,  here,  rye,  beans,  and 
peas,  10,716  potatoes,  11,990  turnips,  2991  other  green  crops,  and 
27  acres  flax :  the  area  under  meadow  and  clover  was  46,890  acrea 
Of  plantations  there  were  11,891  acres  in  1841  growing  chiefly  osk, 
ash,  elm,  and  beech.  In  1862,  on  8667  holdings,  there  were  12,583 
horses,  4127  mules  and  asses,  62,681  cattle,  110,182  sheep,  17,966  pigs, 
2767  goats,  and  169,148  head  of  poultry ;  the  value  of  the  entire  life 
stock  being  estimated  at  662,628^  The  wheat  grown  in  Kildare  is 
generally  of  prime  quality ;  it  is  exported  to  Dublm  and  to  Watarfozd 
The  milling  trade  is  extensively  carried  on.  There  are  also  some 
woollen,  cotton,  and  paper  factories.  Great  quantities  of  turf  are  cat 
in  the  Bog  of  AJlen  and  conveyed  to  Dublin  by  the  Grand  CanaL 

Divuiaifu  and  iPowns, — KUdare  is  divided  into  14  baronies;  Car- 
berry  on  the  north-west;  Ikeathy  and  Oughterany  on  the  north; 
North  Salt  on  the  north-east ;  Souw  Salt,  which  Ues  south  of  North 
Salt ;  North  Naas  on  the  east ;  South  Naas ;  Kilcullen,  also  on  the 
east;  Narragh  and  Rheban  East;  Narragh  and  Rheban  West;  Kittet 
and  Moone  on  the  south;  Ophaly  East ;  Ophaly  West;  Clane,  imme- 
diately west  of  South  Salt ;  and  Connell,  to  the  west  of  North  and 
South  Naas. 

The  following  towns  and  villages,  with  their  population  in  1851 
may  be  noticed  : — 

Atht  has  been  already  described.  Ballymore-Bugtace,  a  small  town 
of  678  inhabitants,  is  on  the  Liffey,  near  the  eastern  border  of  the 
county.  It  grew  up  about  Eustaoe  castle,  built  by  the  Euatac4 
family  shortly  after  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  but  now  ruinous. 
Fain  are  held  six  times  a  year.  BaUyiore,  a  neat  dean  little  town, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Quakers,  6  miles  E.  from  Athy  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Griese,  has  417  iohabitants.  Edmund  Burke  received  his  earij 
education  hera  Near  Ballytore  are  the  old  forts  of  Mullaghmast  and 
the  demense  of  Narraghmore,  part  of  the  estates  of  R.  Latouche,  Esq. 
Fairs  are  held  in  March,  May,  August,  and  November.  OatOe-Oaritrrg, 
a  small  village  in  a  fine  grazing  district  in  the  north-west  of  the  ooun^, 
and  near  the  source  of  the  Bovne,  is  interesting  for  a  ruined  oasUe, 
erected  in  the  14th  oenturr,  by  the  familv  of  the  Bermingbams,  and 
inhabited  during  the  17th  and  part  of  the  18th  centuries  by  the 
anceston  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  OoHle-Dennot,  population  1416 
in  1841  and  666  in  1861,  in  the  south  of  the  county,  on  the  Cariow 
road,  daims  to  be  a  very  andent  place,  and  contains  many.antiqnitiea 
The  town  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall  pierced  by  four  gates. 
It  is  now  merely  an  agricultural  village.  There  are  some  remams  of 
a  Norman  castle  built  here  in  1180.  The  parish  diurcb  is  of  great 
antiquity ;  the  eastern  part  of  the  building  is  now  used  as  a  place  of 
wonhip,  the  rest  is  in  ruins.  An  andent  ivy-dad  round  tower  on  uie 
north  side  of  the  churdi  is  used  as  a  bdfiy.  In  the  buiying'groand 
is  a  sculptured  stone  orosa  The  remains  of  a  EVandscan  abbey  and 
its  churdi  present  good  specimens  of  arddteoture ;  the  church  is  built 
in  the  pointed  style.    Near  the  abbey  is  a  strong  square  tower,  locally 
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ttlled  St.  John's  caaUe.    A  parl»ment  was  held  in  Casild-Dermot  in 
1499.    There  10  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  town.    Six  fain  are 
held  in  the  course  of  the  year.    Cblbbidqb.    CIwm^  population  883, 
a  Tillage  6  miles  S.W.  from  Celbridge,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  LifFey, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  six  arches.    Here  are  considerable 
remains  of  a  FRtndsoan  friary,  erected  in  the  18th  century.    Near 
the  Tillage  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  and  some  ancient  earth- 
woriu.    Fain  are  held  in  April,  July,  and  October.    Kileoct,  popula- 
tion 1164,  a  post*  and  market-town,  situated  19  miles  W.  from  Dublin^ 
on  the  Dublin  and  Galway  railway  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Royal 
CanaL     The  town  has  a  akpensary,  a  church,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapeL    The  environs  are  fertile.    Near  the  town  are  Donadea  Castle, 
and  seTeral  other  laige  mansions.    Nine  fairs  are  held  in  the  year. 
XileuUen,  or  as  it  is  commonly  cdled  (Hd  KilciUUn,  formeriy  a  walled 
town,  and  a  plaoe  of  importance,  but  now  a  mere  hamlet^  stands  2 
miles  &  from  KUcullen  Rridge.    Fairs  are  held  here  in  June  and 
October.    On  the  summit  of  a  hill,  inclosed  by  a  circular  wall,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  monastery,  part  of  a  round  tower,  85  feet  high,  and  msay 
Knlptmed  stone  crosses.    The  rebels  were  ssTwely  defeated  at  Old 
KileuUen  in  1798.     KUculUn  Bridge^  a  small  market-town  prettily 
situated  on  the  Liffey,  5  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Naas,  has  a  fever  hospital, 
a  dispensary,  and  985  inhabitants.   Fairs  are  held  in  February,  March, 
June,  September,  and  December.     About  8  miles  N.EL  from  this 
place  is  Banittoum^  before  the  union  a  parliamentary  borough,  now 
a  mere  hamlet    Zeixlip,  a  small  town  finely  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Rye  with  the  Lifiey,  11  miles  W.  firom  Dublin,  by  the  mail- 
coach  road  and  the  railway  from  Dublin  to  Qslway :  population,  882. 
It  consists  of  a  single  street.      The  parish  church  is  in  tiie  pointed 
gothic  style.     The  Roman  Catholics  haTe  a  dbapeL     The  Liffey  is 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge.    Above  the  town  is  Leizlip  Castle,  built  by 
Adam   de    Hereford,  one  of  Strongbow's  followers.     A  little  way 
beyond  the  castle,  the  Liffey  forms  a  fine  cascade,  called  the  Salmon 
Leapc    The  town  is  a  place  of  resort  on  acooxut  of  the  beautiftil 
Bceuery  near  it.  Fairs  are  held  in  Hay,  July,  and  October.  Mathooth. 
Jfonofterevan,  population  996,  a  post-  and  market-town,  situated  on 
the  Barrow  at  the  junction  of  the  MountmeUick  and  Athy  branches 
of  the  Grand  Canal,  86  milM  by  railway  aW.  from  Dublin.    The 
main  street  is  built  on  only  one  side  and  fronts  the  riTcr,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  two  bridges.    The  market-place  is  a  lurge  open  area. 
The  parish  church  and  Roman  Catholic  chapel  are  the  chief  buildings. 
Small  docks  and  storehouses  haTe  been  built  in  the  town,  in  which 
are  a  large  distillery  and  brewery,  and  a  dispensszy.    The  trade  is 
chiefly  in  com  snd  other  agricultural  produce.    The  site  of  the  abbey 
of  Monastereran  is  now  occupied  by  the  fine  mansion  of  Moore  Abbey, 
the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda  on  the  south  side  of  the  town. 
Fairs  are  held  ten  times  in  the  year.    Naas.    Newbridge,  a  smaU 
market-town  of  984  inhabitants,  on  the  Liffey,  and  on  the  railway 
and  mail-coach  road  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  25  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin, 
has  a  large  cavalry  barrack,  a  Roman  Catholic  ohape^  a  police  station, 
and  a  dispensary.    The  town  takes  its  name  from  a  bridge  which  here 
spans  the  Idflby.    Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  Qreat  Connell  Abbey.    Five 
fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.      Proaperotu,  population  626 
in  1841 ;  262  in  1851,  a  miserable  decaying  Tillage^  in  which  a  cotton 
factory  was  established  in  1780,  and  long  ago  abandoned,  is  situated 
4  miles  N.W.  fiiom  the  Sallins  station  on  the  Dublin  and  Cork  ndl- 
way,  in  a  dreary,  boggy,  flat  district     Saihang<tn,  population  1004,  a 
max^et-town  on  theLittle  Barrow  snd  the  southern  branch  of  tiie 
Grand  Canal,  5  miles  N.  by  W;  from  Kildare,  contains  a  church,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Quakers  meeting-house,  and  a  dispensary. 
There  are  several  large  flour^mills  hereu     Three  annual  fairs  are  held. 
RoberUtawn,  8  miles  W.  from  Prosperous,  a  small  village,  population 
814  in  1841,  and  600  in  1851,  is  dtuatSBd  in  the  dreary  region  of  the  Bog 
of  Allen,  and  is  mentioned  chiefiy  on  account  of  its  stending  at  the 
summit  level  of  the  Grand  Canal.     There  are  seven  yewly  fairs. 
SallmMf  a  village  of  808  inhabitants,  is  a  station  on  the  Dublin  and 
Cork  railway,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin.    It  stands  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Liffey.  A  laige  inn  and  extensive 
stores  have  been  erected  here  by  the  Grana  Canal  Company. 

Prior  to  the  Union  Kildare  was  represented  in  the  Irish  Parliament 
by  ten  members;  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  each  of  the  towns 
Athy,  Kildare,  Naas,  and  Harristown.  It  is  represented  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  by  two  county  members  only.  The  assizes  are 
held  alternately  at  Nsas  and  Atiiy,  in  each  of  which  there  are  a 
county  oourt-house  and  jaiL  The  general  quarter-sessions  are  held  at 
Athy,  Mimiooih,  KUdaro,  and  Nt^s.  Petty  sessions  are  held  at  18 
plaoea.  The  head-quarters  of  the  constabulary  force,  consisting  of 
263  men  and  officers^  are  at  Athy ;  the  force  is  distributed  among  5 
districts,  Naas,  Athy,  Rathangan,  Robertstown,  and  Leizlip;  these 
again  are  sub-divided  into  45  stations.  A  resident  magistirate  is 
stationed  at  Naas.  The  district  lunatic  asylum,  to  which  w  county 
IB  entitled  to  send  52  patients,  is  at  Carlow.  The  Union  workhouses 
are  at  Athy,  Celbridge,  and  Naas.  A  county  infirmary  is  at  KildMe, 
and  fever  hospitals  are  at  Celbridge,  Naas,  and  Athy;  18  dispensaries 
are  eetablished  in  the  towns  and  .chief  viUagesL  At  Newbridge  are 
extensive  cavalry  barracks,  and  infantry  barracks  are  at  Naas  and 
Athy.  The  staff  of  the  county  miUtia  is  stationed  at  Johnstown.  A 
savings  bank  is  at  Celbridge ;  the  total  amount  owing  to  depositors 
on  November  20th,  1852  was  15,241^.  4t.  7d.  In  September  1852 
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there  were  87  National  schools  in  operation,  attended  by  4575  male 
and  4648  female  children.  Acyolning  the  town  of  Maynooth  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  College  of  St^  Patrick,  for  the  education  of  young 
men  destined  for  the  priesthood;  and  at  Clongowes,  near  the  village 
of  Clans^  is  the  Jesmt  Collm  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  gentry,  which  had  151  students  in  1858. 

Numerous  earthen  works,  partly  militaiy  and  partly  sepulchral, 
remain  in  this  county.  Of  the  first  class,  the  most  remartaUe  are  the 
rath  of  Knockawley,  about  a  mile  west  from  Old  Kiloullen ;  the  moat 
of  Mullaghmast,  the  ancient  Cannon,  near  Ballytore;  and  Rath- 
ArdscuU  near  Athy.  There  are  numerous  sepulchial  mounds  on  the 
Curragh;  and  here  in  the  time  of  Giraldus  CambransiB  was  a  atone 
monument  similar  to  Stonehenge.  Pillar  stones  of  large  dimensions 
are  still  standing  at  Mullaghmast,  Fumaughts,  and  Harristown.  Then 
are  round  towers  at  Kildare,  Taghadoe,  KileuUen,  Castle-Dermot,  and 
Onghterard.  Among  other  ancient  remains  are  the  ruins  of  numerous 
religious  houses,  stone  crosses  ornamented  with  curious  sculptures^ 
and  a  great  number  of  feudal  castles,  many  of  which  are  still  standing. 
The  castles  of  KUkea,  Donadea,  and  Leixlip  are  still  inhabited. 

KILDARE,  county  of  Kildare,  Ireland,  a  small  maricet  and  episco- 
pal town,  and  prerious  to  the  Union  a  parliamentary  borough,  is 
situated  in  58"  10'  N.  lat.,  6**  54'  W.  long.,  on  high  ground  half  a  mile 
W.  from  the  Curragh  of  KUdare,  and  80  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin  by 
the  Dublin  and  Cork  railway.  The  population  in  1841  was  1629 ;  in 
1851  it  was  1298.  The  town,  which  is  distinguiBhed  at  a  considerable 
distance  by  its  round  tower  180  feet  high,  is  interestmg  for  its  imtiqui- 
ties :  these  include  the  ruined  cathedral,  a  small  part  of  the  chapel  of 
St  Bridget^  locally  called  the  '  Fire-House^'  in  which  the  '  ceaseless 
fire,'  a  relic  probably  of  the  Baal  worship  of  the  ancient  Irish,  was 
maintained  till  1220 ;  the  ruins  of  a  Franciscan  abbey,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town ;  snd  the  round  tower  before  mentioned.  The  choir 
of  the  old  cathedral  is  now  used  as  the  parish  church  and  nominal 
cathedral  In  the  cathedral  is  the  fieunily  vault  of  the  earls  of  Kildare ; 
in  it  the  dukes  of  Leinster  are  buried,  Kildare  was  famous  as  a  seat 
of  learning  in  the  middle  ages.  The  present  town  oonsiits  of  one 
tolerably  good  street,  on  which  abut  several  miserable  lanes.  The 
chief  buildings  are  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  nunnery  or  friary, 
the  county  infirmary,  and  the  market>house,  in  which  petty  sessions 
are  held  weekly.  During  the  Curragh  races  the  town  is  well  fre- 
quented. The  market  is  held  on  Thursday.  Quarter  sessions  are 
held  twice  a  year.  The  old  csstle  of  Kildare,  built  soon  after  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasion,  and  subsequently  often  repaired,  still 
remains. 

The  see  of  Kildare  is  in  the  eocleeiasticalproTince  of  Dublin.  The 
diocese  comprises  parts  of  the  county  of  Kildare  and  of  King^s  and 
Queen's  counties.  The  chapters  consists  of  a  dean,  precentor,  chan- 
cellor, archdeacon,  .8  prebendaries,  and  4  canons.  The  number  of 
benefices  is  44.  The  foundation  of  this  see  is  ascribed  to  St  Conlaeth 
in  the  6th  century.  The  first  Protestant  bishop  of  the  see  was  con- 
secrated in  1550.  By  the  Church  Temporalities  Act  the  see  of  Kildare 
is  now  united  to  that  of  Dublin. 

KILFENORA,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archiepiscopal  proTinoe  of 
Dublin  in  Ireland,  comprises  the  baronies  of  Burrin  and  Coroomroe^ 
in  the  county  of  Clare.  The  chapter  conaists  of  a  dean,  precentor, 
and  archdeacon.  The  number  of  benefices  is  ssTen.  The  see  was 
anciently  called  Fenabore  and  Cellumabrach.  There  is  no  authentic 
mention  of  it  till  1265,  when  one  Christian  was  bishop.  Kilfenora 
was  united  to  Clonfert  in  1741,  to  Killaloe  in  1752,  and  under  the 
Church  Temporalities  Aet  it  is  now  united  with  Killaloe,  Clonfert, 
and  Kilmaoduagh.  The  cathedral  serres  ss  a  parish  chordi ;  it  is  a 
reraeotable  building,  with  a  massive  square  tower. 

The  episcopal  city  of  Kilfenora,  now  a  poor  hamlet,  is  situated 
18i  miles  N.W.  from  Ennis,  in  52''  57'  N.  lat,  9*  12'  W.  long.  The 
population  in  1841  waa  621 ;  m  1851  it  waa  887.  Kilfenora  is 
unquestionably  of  high  antiquity.  It  is  stated  in  the  'Ulster 
Annals'  that  the  abbey  and  town  were  burned  by  Murtough  O'Brien 
in  1055.  A  fragment  of  the  old  abbey  still  remains,  snd  near  it  are 
several  andent  crosses.  Manv  ruined  castles  and  old  forts  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  viUsge.  The  land  about  Kilfenora  is  fertile  and  well 
cultivated. 

KILGERRAN.    [Pbmbboksshibb.] 

KILHAM.     [YOBKSHIBE.] 
KILIA     [BltfWARAWTA.] 

KILKEK    [CuLRB.] 

KILKEBL,  county  of  Down,  Irdand,  a  post-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  barony  of  Moume,  is  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  riTer  Kilkeel,  in  a  mountainous  district,  in  54*  8'  N.  lat,  6"  1' 
W.  long.,  65  miles  N.  by  K  from  Dublin,  and  had  in  1851  a  populatioa 
of  1168,  besides  185  in  the  workhouse.  Kilkeel  Poor^Law  Union  com- 
prises 10  electoral  diTisions,  with  sn  area  of  81,829  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  24,728.  The  town  contains  a  small  church,  some 
Dissenting  meeting-houses,  and  a  few  shops.  Four  fairs  are  held  in 
the  year.  Near  the  town  the  Rosstrevor  road  skirta  the  extensive 
demesne  of  Moume  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  KUmorey. 

KILKENNY,  sn  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Leinster,  in 
Ireland,  is  bounded  N.  by  Queen's  County,  K  by  the  counties  of 
Cariow  and  Wexford,  S.  by  the  county  of  Watnford,  and  W.  by 
Tipperary.    It  Ues  between  52^*  18'  and  52*'  58'  N.  lat,  6*.  55'  and 
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7*  88^  W.  long.  It«  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  46  miles ; 
its  width  is  greatest  in  the  noith,  where  it  measures  24  miles  from 
ent  to  west;  across  the  southern  districts  the  breadth  is  only 
15  miles.  The  area  is  796  square  miles,  or  509,782  acres,  of  which 
470,102  sze  arable,  21,126  uncultivated,  18,899  in  plantations,  1549  in 
towns,  and  3056  underwater.  The  population  in  1831  was  169,945, 
exclusive  of  the  dty  of  Kilkenny;  in  1841  it  was  188,849;  in  1851  it 
was  188.778. 

Smfaee,  ffydrograpky,  and  OommtmieoHong, — The  navigable  riTers 
Barrow  and  Suir  form  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  and  the  whole 
of  the  southern  boundary  of  Kilkenny,  and  the  Nore  traTerses  its 
entire  length  from  north  to  south-eastb  The  northern  part  of  the 
county  between  the  Kore  and  the  Barrow  is  hilly.  The  drainage  of 
this  district  is  carried  into  the  Nore  by  the  Dinan  River,  which  rises 
id  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  county,  passes  through  the  town 
of  Gastleoomer,  and  falls  into  the  Nore  five  miles  north  of  Kilkenny 
city.  The  valley  of  the  Nore,  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
county  to  this  point,  is  confined  between  the  declivities  of  the  Castle- 
oomer  hills  on  the  east  and  two  groups  of  similar  formation  on  the 
west  Between  the  two  latter  groups  the  low  ground  spreads  out 
into  a  rich  plain  near  the  town  of  Freshford.  Five  miles  south-east 
of  Ba]lyragget»  near  the  road  from  Castleoomer  to  Kilkenny,  is  the 
remarkable  cave  of  Dunmore.  The  entrance  is  by  a  picturesque 
hollow  clothed  with  brushwood,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  cavern 
opens  by  a  natural  arch  fifty  feet  high.  There  are  several  ohambei's 
within  encrusted  with  staJactites  and  traversed  by  a  subterranean 
stream. 

Southward  from  these  hilly  districts  the  valley  of  the  Nore,  which 
to  this  extent  is  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
expands  across  the  entire  central  part  of  the  county,  spreading  into 
Tipperary  on  one  side  and  Carlow  on  the  other,  with  an  open  undu- 
lating surfisce,  oharacteristio  of  the  great  limestone  field  of  which  it 
forms  a  part  The  banks  of  the  Nore  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thomas- 
town  are  steep  and  wooded,  and  the  open  country  on  each  side  to  a 
great  extent  is  tmder  demesne.  The  open  district  to  the  west  is 
traversed  by  the  Owenree,  or  King's  Biver,  running  eastward  from 
the  Tipperary  boimdaiy  to  the  Nore,  which  it  joins  8|  miles  above 
Thomastown.  The  Munster  River,  which  joins  Uie  Owenree  from  the 
north,  forms  the  boundary  between  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny  counties 
toT  several  miles.  Beyond  this  central  district  the  southern  part  of 
the  county  is  occupied  with  hilly  and  mountainous  tracts.  On  entering 
this  district  the  Nore  changes  its  course  from  south  to  south-east^  and 
runs  along  a  deep  valley  to  the  Barrow,  which  it  joins  about  15  miles 
above  tiie  junction  of  their  united  streams  with  the  8uir.  The  hilly 
district  induded  between  the  Nore  and  Barrow,  and  the  open  country 
extending  from  Gowran  to  Thomastown,  is  bounded  westward  by  the 
Coppina^  hiUs,  and  towards  the  Barrow  by  a  range  of  hills  rising  as 
they  go  southward,  and  reaching  their  culminating  point  in  Mount 
Brandon,  which  attains  a  height  of  1696  feet  near  the  town  of  Qraigue- 
na-managh  on  the  Barrow.  The  scenery  on  both  sides  of  the  Nore 
from  Thomastown  to  the  Barrow,  a  distance  of  18  miles,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  picturesqua  Between  the  ranges  of  Coppinagh  and 
Brandon  are  several  extensive  valleys  opening  towards  the  Nore, 
which  reoeives  the  Glodagh  River  from  this  side.  A  tongue  of  alluvial 
land  called  the  Roer,  or  Rower,  extending  above  two  nules  in  length, 
spreads  out  near  the  junction  of  the  Nore  and  Barrow ;  with  the 
exception  of  this  spot,  the  right  bank  of  the  Barrow  from  Graigue-na- 
managh  to  the  Nore  is  precipitous,  and  in  some  places  clothed  with 
natunil  wood.  Southwwd  from  the  Nore  the  banks  of  the  Barrow 
slope  more  gradually,  and  are  highly  cultivated. 

The  hilly  district  west  of  the  Nore  and  the  Barrow  rises  into  moun- 
tains of  considerable  height  and  extent^  of  which  the  principal  group, 
'  called  the  Walsh  Mountains,  lies  between  the  Argula  River,  running 
northward  into  the  Nore  above  Innistioge,  and  the  Kilmaoow  Biver, 
which  runs  southward  into  the  Suir  above  Waterfbrd.  This  district 
is  diiefly  occupied  by  dairy-farmersL  The  space  between  the  southern 
declivities  of  the  Walsh  Motmtains  and  the  other  groups  ranging 
towards  Tipperary  and  the  Suir,  is  occupied  to  a  breadth  of  from  two 
to  five  miles  by  a  level  tract  of  rich  land.  Several  fine  mddem 
mansions,  and  ruins  of  ancient  castles  and  seats,  are  in  this  district 

The  Suir  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  120  tons  up  to  the  bridge  of 
Cairick,  which  is  situated  in  Tipperary  dose  to  the  western  limits  of 
this  oounty.  At  the  bridge  of  Waterford  it  is  in  some  places  eight 
fathoms  deep  at  low  water.  Ships  of  800  tons  ascend  the  Barrow  to 
New  Ross,  and  small  vessels  can  ply  as  high  as  St  Mullins,  where  the 
tide  ends,  and  the  Bairow  navigation  for  lighters  commenoesi  The 
Nore  throughout  the  upper  part  of  its  course  from  Durrow  to  Thomas- 
town runs  rapidly,  and  is  subjeot  to  violent  floods,  having  a  fall  of 
about  18  feet  in  a  mila  From  Thomastown  to  the  Bmow  it  is 
navigable  for  boats  oanving  15  tona  Vessels  of  80  tons  and  upwards 
have  been  built  at  and  below  Innistioge^  at  which  town  the  influence 
of  the  tide  ends. 

The  county  is  traversed  by  a  great  number  of  roads,  the  principal 
of  which  are— the  Dublin  and  Gashel  mail-coach  road,  which  pssses 
through  Uriingford  in  the  north-west  of  this  county;  and  the  maH- 
ooaeh  roads  which  connect  the  city  of  Kilkenny  with  Dublin,  Waterford, 
Oarrick-on-Suir,  and  ClonmeL  A  branch  railway  to  Carlow  from  the 
Oreat  Southern  and  Western  line  has  been  oontmued  to  Kilkenny,  a 


distance  of  25  miles ;  the  Waterford  and  Kilkenny  railway,  28)  miles, 
has  been  in  operation  for  some  time  past 

Oeoloffy. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  mountMU  groups  of  the  south, 
the  Mitire  surface  of  Kflkenny  is  oocupied  by  the  strsifcifled  limestone 
of  the  central  plain  of  Ireland,  overlaid  in  the  hUly  distriots  north  of 
Kilkenny  city  by  the  shale  and  sandstone  of  the  Gsstfeoomer  and 
Killenaule  coal-traots.  The  coal-formations  are  nearly  oo^xtensiTe 
with  the  hiUy  districts.  The  strata  composiDg  th*  eoal-districto 
consist  of  alternations  of  shale  with  aigUlaoeous  ironstone,  compact 
quartsose  sandstone,  and  sandstone  slate.  Each  district  oonsUtutce  a 
separate  basin,  the  strata  in  that  of  Castlecomer  dipping  from  the 
edge  towards  the  centre,  so  that  the  tmdermost  strata  appesr  on  the 
outer  edge  and  the  uppermost  in  the  interior  of  the  district  The 
coal  raised  from  these  beds  is  anthracite.  It  is  aooompauied  with 
oulm,  which  is  used  extensively  for  burning  lime ;  the  ooal  itself  is 
used  for  domestic  purposes  and  malting.  l£e  principal  works  are  at 
Castieoomer,  Glongh,  and  Newtown.  The  limestone  border  generally 
follows  the  foot  of  these  hills,  but  in  some  places  it  riass  hslf  way  up 
the  acclivity,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  forms  considerable  hills  on 
the  exterior.  The  general  colour  of  the  limestone  is  a  bluish-gray: 
the  best  for  burning  is  of  a  blaekidi  colour,  and  is  found  near  Kilkenny 
and  Thomastown.  Iron,  manganese^  and  silex  are  generally  diffused 
through  the  limestone  rock  towards  the  borders  of  the  ooal  tract,  and 
prevent  it  from  burning.  Near  Kilkenny  it  passes  into  a  fine  black 
marble,  containing  a  great  variety  of  impressions  of  madr^wres  and 
of  bivflJve  and  turbinate  sheila  These  beds  are  extensively  quarried, 
and  the  blocks  dressed  on  the  spot  by  a  saw-miU  driven  by  the  water 
of  the  Nore.  The  marble  is  manufaotured  into  ehimney-pieoes, 
tombstones^  Ac. ;  it  bean  a  veiy  high  poUsh,  and  can  be  raised  in 
large  blocks.  Black  primitive  limestone  also  occurs  at  Ballyragget 
The  tract  of  limestone  skirting  the  northern  bank  of  the  Sair  is 
decomposed  along  its  northern  boundary  for  a  distanoe  of  several 
milea  into  a  friable  marly  rubble^  whieh  is  extensively  nied  for 
manure.  Mari  is  found  in  laige  deposits  in  various  other  parts  of  the 
county.  The  mountain  tract  occupying  the  south  of  Kilkenny  con- 
sists, with  the  exception  of  the  primitive  group  of  Brandon,  of  day-slate 
surrounded  by  sandstone.  There  are  chalybeate  springs  at  Bally- 
spellin,  Kilkenny  city,  Castlecomer,  and  several  other  plaeea  in  the 
county.  The  BaUyspellin  spa  was  celebrated  in  the  last  century,  and 
is  still  used  with  benefit  in  cutaneous  diseases. 

ClimaU,  Soil,  and  ProdMte, — ^The  general  slope  of  the  surfruse  is  to 
the  south-east  Surface  waters  run  off  rapidlv,  and  there  is  very 
littie  bog ;  the  air  is  consequentiy  dry  and  healtiiy.  Myrtles  and  the 
arbutus  grow  luxuriantiy  in  the  soutiiem  parts  of  the  county.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  Kilkenny  is  unfit  for  tillage;  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  Castlecomer  coal-tract  the  soil  is  a  moory  turf  lying  over  a  stiff 
whitish  clay.  From  Castleoomer  southward  the  soil  is  light  snd 
friable  as  far  as  Kilkenny,  and  becomes  deep,  rich,  and  capable  of  any 
tillage  towards  Qowran  and  thence  to  Thomastown.  The  ne^hboor- 
hoods  of  Durrow  and  Johnstown  contain  good  tillage  lands^  and  the 
valley  of  fVeshford  has  some  of  the  best  ground  in  the  oounty.  The 
soil  of  the  hilly  tract  south  of  Freshford  is  fitter  ibr  pasture,  and  tlus 
is  also  the  oharaoter  of  tiie  right  bank  of  the  Nore  from  Kilkenny  to 
Bennett's  Bridgei  The  district  watered  by  the  Owenree  has  an  excel- 
lent soil,  and  yields  great  crops  of  wheat  The  soil  of  the  hilly  oountry 
on  the  south  is  dry  and  eainly  eultivaited,  but  it  is  badly  inclosed, 
and  destitute  of  shelter.  Some  of  the  best  wheat  and  meadow 
lands  in  the  south  of  Ireland  are  situated  in  the  level  tract  along 
the  Suir. 

In  1858  there  wers  24,988  aorss  producing  ^riieat;  64,002  oats; 
11,622  bariey,  bare,  rye,  peas,  and  beans;  22,045  potatoes;  13,135 
turnips;  8561  mangels,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  other  green  crops;  81 
flax ;  and  44,479  meadow  and  dover ;  making  a  total  of  188,918  acres 
under  crops.  The  plantations,  including  an  equivalent  fat  detached 
trees,  cover  about  18,000  acres,  yielding  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  fir,  la 
In  1852  on  14,510  holdings  there  were  15,871  horses,  4758  miiles  and 
asses,  78,278  head  of  cattie,  61,922  sheep^  48,077  pigs,  8876  goats,  and 
241,176  head  of  poultry;  the  total  value  of  the  live  stock  was  *«*i«n*M 
at  783,015/. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  chiefly  agricultural  Flour  and 
leather  are  the  only  industrial  products  of  importanca  There  are 
breweries  and  distilleries  in  the  county.  The  wooUen  manufaeturei 
which  formerly  flourished  in  the  dty  of  Kilkenny  are  now  extinct  A 
coarse  frieze  for  home  consumption  is  made  among  the  peasantry. 

Difritiom  and  Tbmw.— Kilkenny  is  divided  into  10  bsronies:— 
Callan  south-west,  Crannagh  west^  Fassadinin  north-east,  Qalmoy 
north-west>  Gowran  east^  Ida  soutii-east,  Iverk  south,  Kells  south- 
west Knooktopber  south  and  central,  and  ShiUelogher  west  The 
principal  towns  are  Callan,  Oraigue-na-managh,  THOiCASTOWir,  Fresh- 
ford, Cabtlboombb,  Ublinoford,  and  Ballyragget  Callan,  Castle- 
oomer, Thomastown,  and  Uriingford  are  elsewhere  desoribed;  the 
others  we  notice  here.  The  county  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny  foroa  a 
separate  division. 

Ballyragget,  population  1170  in  1851,  a  small  town  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  Nore,  11  miles  N.  from  Kilkenny,  has  a  banraek  and  a 
dispensary.  The  town  owes  its  origin  to  Ballyragget  Castie,  the 
ancient  fortified  residence  of  the  Viscotrnts  Mountgarret^  the  ruins  of 
which  are  of  considerable  extent    Near  the  town  are  Ballyngget 
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Hall;  uid  Ballyooans  the  wat  6t  the  Earl  of  Kilkezmy.  Ten  Mrs 
are  held  in  the  year. 

Fretkford,  a  small  town,  aitoated  within  a  mile  of  the  right  bank 
of  the  Nore  in  a  fertile  oonntcy,  9  miles  K.W.  from  ELilkenny,  had 
2076  inhabitants  in  1841,  but  on^  1076  in  1851.  The  prinoSpal  part 
of  the  town  as  boilt  in  the  form  of  a  square'  aronnd  the  teAt  gram, 
Freahfoid  has  a  fioYor  hospital,  a  djspensaiy,  a  UxgB  Roman  OathoHe 
ohapel,  and  a  very  andent  ohnrdiy  whioh  beloiu;ed  to^an  abb^  founded 
here  by  81  Lactan  in  tiie  7th  oentury.  Fairs  are  hdd  in  August  and 
December.  •  •        ' 

Gowran,  before  the  Union  a  parliamentary  borough,  now  a  small 
but  improring  town  of  1000  inluibitaata^  is  situated  7  miles-  E.  from 
Eilkemiy.  It  was  a  place  of  importanoe  for  seTersl  oentitries  in 
coneequeooe  of  the  strong  eastle  of  Qowran,  built  here  by  the 
Botlers,  dukes  of  Ormonde.  The  ruins  of  the  old  ehuroh,  whioh 
belooged  to  an  andent  monasteEy,  are  interesting  from  their  archi- 
tecture and  the  monuments  4hey  contain.   Fite  yearly  tan  are  held. 

Gnigtta^Mhmanaghf  or  QrMgue,  a  town  of  1710  inhabttontfl^  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  ri^  bank  of  Uie  Barrow,  and  jieady  enrironed 
by  <^Uioots  fromr  the  Bandoa  Mountains^  13  miles  8.E.  from  Kil- 
kenny. The  £arl  of  Pembroke  founded  a  GifftflKCiMi  abbey  here  in 
1212,  very  interesting  rains  of  whioh  eftill  remain*  The  transept  of 
the  abbey  churdi  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  Bemaa  OathoUo  cfaapeL  A 
email  dmroh  crowns  a  neighbouring  Ibill.  .Tb»  roitied  ei»tle  of 
TmaahiaeK  <ni0a  n  teat  of  the  Butlerfl>  is  situated  op^oirite  the  ibiwu 
on  the  Carlow  side  of  the  xmr.  Graigue  has  good  .weekly  swrkets 
and  a  considerable  retail  tmde;  it  is  also  mudi  benefited  1^  being  a 
station  on  the  Barrow  nayigation.  In  the  town  is  a  dis^enasry..  Sevteral 
fine  seats  ace  in  the  vioinity.    Fairs  are  held  ssTen  ^mes  in  the-  year. 

Inmtiioguef  before  the  Union  »  pariiamentary  borough,  now  a  small 
but  neat  town  of  725  inhabitantis,  stands  on  the '  left  bank  of  the 
Nore,  13  miles  S.  by  £.  from  Kilkenny.  It  is  built  in  the  fbnn  of  a 
square,  in  the  centre  of  whidi  is  part  of  an  andent  stone  oroas.  The 
houses  axe  slated  and  have  lime-trees  planted  befbre  theou  Here  are 
the  miiu  of  a  laige  Augustinian  prioty^  A  lumdsome  bridge  of 
10  arches  spans  the  ;Nore.  Near  the  town  is  the  demesne  and  mansion 
of  Woodstock.    Ten  fairs  are  held  yearly. 

Johmtcwn,  a  neat  little  town,  16  miles  N.W.  from  Kilkenny,  popu- 
lation 870,  contains  a  church  and  a  Roman  Catholic  ohapeL  JEast  of 
the  town  is  the  range  of  the  Gulla  hills,  which  near  the  chalybeate 
apa  of  Ballyspdlan  attam  a  hdght  of  1166  feet  West  of  Johnstown 
the  country  is  flat,  dreary,  and  in  many  parts  boggy. 

PUUovm,  population  606,  a  pretty  little  town  half  a  mile  long, 
aituated  in  the  centre  of  the  richest  part  of  the  yaUey  of  the  Suir, 
and  about  a  mile  frqm  the  left  bank  of  that  riyer,  20  miles  S.  from 
Kilkenny.  It  is  watered  by  a  little  stream,  up  which  the  tide-water 
of  the  Suir  ascends :  all  such  little  asstuaries  are  locally  called  *  pills,' 
hence  the  name  of  the  town.  The  houses  are  neatly  built^  and  each 
has  in  front  a  small  flower-garden  indosed  with  evetgreens  and  other 
Bhruba.  The  yillage  contains  a  churdi,  a  Roman  Catholic  ohapel, 
echool-house,  market-house,  dispensary,  and  polioe  istation.  Yesaels 
of  70  tons  oome  up  to  the  quay.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  market- 
houfle  is  a  small  museum. 

The  following  yillages  may  be  mentioned:  the  populations  are 
thoee  of  the  Census  ol  1851.  BmneU^a  J^ridge,  population  274,  is 
aituated  on  the  riyer  Nore,  5  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Oowran,  and  has 
its  name  from  a  bridge  oyw  the  Nore  at  this  place,  Seyerai  rmned 
castles  and  modem  mansions  are  in  the  yicinity.'  Four  fairs  are  held 
yearly.  Cflogk,  population  486,  is  situated  about  4  miles  N.K.E.  fh>m 
Castlecomer»  of  whioh  parish  it  forms  a  part  The  Boman  Catholics 
hays  a  ohapel.  Brewing  is  carried  on.  QUmmor$,  6  mMes  from  New 
Ron  on  the  road  to  Waterford,  is  a  small  plaoe^  containing  a  large 
Soman  Catholio  chapd  and  a  dispensary.  Oore^nidge,  population  921 
in  1841,  reduced  to  419  in  1851,  is  10  nules  K  from  KUkemiy;  it 
stands  on  tJie  right  bank  of  the  Barrow.  Fairs  are  hdd  here  four 
times  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  the  town  is  a  Boman  Catholio 
ohapel  Keili,  a  poor  plaoe  of  419  inhabitants,  was  formerly  a  town 
of  importance,  and  BtUl  attracts  notioe  for  the  ruins  of  its  abbey. 
It  is  situated  7  miles  8*  from  Kilkenny,  on  the  banks  of  the  Knag's 
River,  whidi  flows  through  a  fertile  and  beautiful  yalley  between 
Callan  and  the  Nore.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  1198^  and  fiourished 
till  the  rdgn  of  Heniy  VUI.  The  ruin/i  comprise  two  targe  squares, 
with  portions  of  seyerai  towers,  and  the  cloisten^  which  are  in  a  state 
of  good  preservation ;  the  area  is  stUl  indosed.  .  The  abbot  ^fKeUs 
was  a  lord  of  parliament  A  fairJs  held  at  Kdls  on  July  18th. 
EUnacomg  population  157,  is  a  small  hamlet  on  the  Blackwater,  a 
feeder  of  the  Suir.  Near  the  Waterfbrd  and  Carrick-on-Suir  road, 
are  the  extendye  ruins  of  QrandiBon,  or  as  they  are  now  called  Graney 
Caatle^  which  waa  built  by  the  8th  earl  of  Ormonde^'  and  taken  by 
the  parliamentary  forees  in  the  great  civil  war.  Kilwiffanny,  popuf 
lation  462^  is  12  miles  S.S.W.  from  Kilkenny,  on  the  road  to  Carrick* 
on-Suir ;-  it  is  dtuated  at  the  foot  of  i^  range  of  hills  which  attain  a 
height  of  968  feeft  It  is  a  neat  yillage,  and  contains  a  choroh^  a 
Roman  Catholio  ohapd,  and  a  dispensary.  In  its  yicinity  are  the 
ruins  of  Clone  CasUe,  Castlebill,  and  KerehiU,  which  were  originally 
fortified  reaidenoesof  the  Walshes.  JKnocktopher,  a  poor  yilkge  of 
847  inhabitants,  dtuated  10  miles  S.  from  Kilkenny  on  the  road  to 
Limenck,  waa  foimerly  a  prrliamentary  borough.    The  town  and 


neighbourhood  andently  bdonged  to  the  Ormonde  family,  who  built 
here  one  of  their  strongholds  called  Knocktopher  Castle.  This  castle 
was  bedeged,  taken^  and  demolished  in  1649  in  Cromwell's  tnyamon, 
and  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  There  are  some  remains  of  a  Carmdite 
conyenty  founded  by  the  second  eail  of  Ormonde  in  1356  ,*  and  one  of 
those  andent  mounds  lotslly  called  moats,  or  dtms.'  7%e  yiUsge 
oontains  a  neat  parish  church,  a  Boman  Catholio  chapel,  and  a  sdiooL 
Moancoith  population  664,  dtuated  near  the  river  Sidr,  about  4  miles 
S.E.  from  Pilltown,  has  a  Boman  Catholic  ohapel,  a  cemetery,  and  a 
National  school.  MuUinmat,  population  652,  on  the  road  to  Wafer- 
ford,  18  odles  S.  from  Kilkenny,  contains  a  Bomim  Catholic  ohapel 
A  little  south-east  of  it  is  a  remarkable  conical  ebvatiott,  odled  Tory 
BJiUf  which  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  this  part  of  the  o6un1y,  and 
serves  for  a  landmark  to  sailors.  Sis  fairs  a^  held  yearly;  Bodero(M, 
a  viUage  of  276  inhabitants,  is  situated,  on  the.l^  bank  of  the 
Barxow,  opposHe  Neti^  Boss.  It  has  extensive  stores  and  qunys  along 
the  riyer,  ftnd  occupies  a  fiayourtkbts  dtuation  for  tratdb.  A^aoei&t  to 
it  are  the  ptotasesqne  femama  of  Bosbercon  Abb^,  tbei  restored 
chancel  of  which. serves  for  the  parish  diurch.  The  abbey  was  a 
united  feundation  of  the  WaMies  snd'  Qraoea  in  1267.  The  tower  of 
the  abb^  church  atnd  part  of  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle  still  remain. 
The  village  oontains  a  Bomaa  Cathx^  chapel,  a  polioe  bamtek,  a 
large  distillery,  and  several  schools.  Bosbercon  is  connected  with 
New  Roes  by  a  wooden  bridge  868  feet  long,  and  a  causeway  of 
150  feet;  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge  is  a  small  draw«bridge  for  the 
oonyenienceof  veseels  navigating  &e  river.  Six  fdts  dre  hdd  in  the 
oourse  of  the  year.  StorUsfoixl,  population :  600,  8  miles  8.  firom 
Kilkenny  on  the  King's  Biver,  oontsins  a  dispensairy,  a  Roman 
Catholio  chapdy  and  a  polioe  barrack.  Near  Stoneyford  is  Heunt 
Juliet^  the  fine  seat  and  demesne  of  the  Earl  of  Carrick ;  in  tiie 
.grounds  are  the  ruins  of  Ballylinoh  Oastley  the  old  reddened  of  the 
earls  of  Carrick. 

Kilkenny  returns  three  members  to  the  House  of  Commons— two 
for  the  county  and  one  for  the  dty  of  Kilkenny.  The  assines  are  hdd 
in  Kjlkenny,  and  quarter  sessioos  in  Kilkenny,  CaUan,  Castlacomer, 
Pilltown,  ThomaiatQ^n,  and  Urlingford.  The  oounty  oourl4iouae  and 
jail  are  in  Kilkenny,  and  there  are  bridewells  in  Callan;  Qrugne 
Thomastown,  and  Ui^lingford.  Petty  aeedons  are  held  in  19  places. 
The  p<^ee  foroe^  ooosiflfing  of  500  men  and  officers,  is  distributed 
over  8  distrioti,  comprising  61  stations,  of  which  Kilkenny  is  head- 
quartecs.  The  district  lunatic  asylum,  to  whioh  the  county  is  entitled 
to  send  81  patients^  is  at  Cariow.  Tho  eounly:  infirmary  is  at  Kil- 
kenny,, and  there  are  fever  hospitals  at  Kilkenny,  Castleoomelv  Callan, 
Ida,  Kradk£Mrd^  Kilmsganny,  Bosbereon,  and  StonetyfoM,  with  20 
dispensaries  in  the  towns  and  diief  villages.  A  saviiigs  bank  is 
establidied  in  Kilkenny  (  the  total  amt>ujit  owing  to  depodtors  dn 
Noyember  20th  1852  vms  17,8S0{.  IS.  The  Union  workhouses  are  tft 
Kilkenny,  Callan,  Oastleoomer,  Thotnaebown^  and  Urlingford.  Kil- 
kenny is  head-quarters  of  a  military  district  which  comprises  parts  ef 
Tipperary,  Wicklow,  Waterfcni,  Wexfond,  Queen's  Ooiinly,  and 
Carlow.  There  are  barrack  stations  at  CaUan  and  CastleeOmer.  In 
September  1852,  'there  were  188  National  sehnoLi  in  operation, 
attended  by  8126  male  and  7579  femde  children. 

MitCory  and  Ami^uiHei, — On  the  partition  of  Ldnster  among  the 
danghten  of  WUliam  earl  of  Pembroke,  1247,  Kilkenny  was  allotted 
to  Isabdla^  the  third  daughter,  who  married  Qilbert  de  Clan^  eari  of 
Qloncester  and  Hertford ;  by  him  she  had  issoe^  aoaaag  6ther  ehildrmi, 
Sleanor,  who  married  Hugh  le  Despenser  the  younger,  whose  grand- 
son Thomas  le  Spenser  sold  his  castle  and  manor  of  Kilkenny  to 
James  Butler,  third  earl  of  Ormonde,  in  1891.  The  other  great  ^ro- 
|metor»  were  the  families  of  Grace  and  Walsh,  who  lost  their  Mtetes 
in  the  war  of  the  Bevoltidon  of  1688.  The  early  faiitdty  of  the 
county  is  chiefly  oocttpied  with  the  feuds  of  the  Onnendes^  the  house 
of  Desmentd,  and  the  Graees.  .  On  the  breaking  out.  of  the  rebelUoi 
of  1641  the  county  of  Kilkenny  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish  'irilii 
little  oppodtlon, .  Lord  MoUotgarret^  an  influential  member  of  the 
Butler  funily,  taking  the  lead  among  the  ihsurgents.  The  ddbotstti 
in  this  eoun^  on  the  aooesdon  of  king  Willinm  IIL  wSS  very  general. 

Circular  stone  Indosures  of  the  Psgan  era  remdn  etf  the  sUnftbits 
of  the  hills  near'Frediford  send  Kilmaoowv  and  there  arevarious  eltim- 
lechs  and  cairns  in  the  county.  The  remains  of  raths  and  eartbsn 
tumuli  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence.  There  are  five  rouild  towen^ 
one  acyoming  the  eathedral  ohuvch'  of  SU  ^Canioe  in  Kilkenny,  the 
others  at  -KiUee^  TuUooherin»  Fertagh,  and  AgfaAViller.  Of  the 
monastic  ruini^  the  most  extendve  imd  interesting:  are  those  ot  JSr- 
point  Abbeiy  on  the  Nore,  two  milesi  from  Thomastown.  This  MMiy 
was  founded' by  Donogh,  kingof  Ossoiry,  in  1180,lbrOlBterdanm*Dki^ 
and  was  liberaUy  endowed.  The  ruins  oconpy  three  acres,  add  ave 
a  fine  specimen  of  Anglo-Norman  architecture.  The  more  modetn 
portions  of  the  building  are  in  the  pomted  style  of  the  18th  oentdry, 
and  are  distingished  by  thehr  eleganoe  and  lightness.  The  tonibi  of 
the  founder  and  <if  several  ecdesiastioB  still  remain*  The  teniains  of 
a  Cisterdan  abbey  at  Qraigufrhave  been  already-  ttotioed.  •  Iters  s» 
considerable  remains  of  a  Pominioan  oonvent  <at  Thdmsstown,*  ef  aii 
Augustinisn  monastery  at  Inniatioge,  and  of  Augudsnian  .prinnes  at 
Kdls  and  CaUan.  Of  the  numerous  castles  founded  by- the  Aqi^ 
Norman  lords,  the  most  oondderable  is  Gnuidieon  Castle  in  IverkySii 
ancient  seat  of  the  Butlers.    It  has  three  round  towers  towards  the 
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Soir  and  two  conrtyardB.  The  castlw  of  Balleen,  Ballyragffet,  Knock- 
topher,  Qowran,  CaUan,  Urlingford,  and  seyeral  others  belong  to  the 
aame  family.  Conrfcetown  Gartle,  the  ohief  seat  of  the  Qracee,  waa  a 
building  of  great  extent  and  splendour ;  but  the  ruins  haye  now  nearly 
diaappeazed.  In  the  barony  of  Gowran  are  numerous  castles  founded 
by  the  PuroellflL  In  Knocktopher  barony  15  castles  of  the  Walshes  are 
enumerated ;  and  throughout  the  county  are  the  remains  of  various 
other  fortalioesbelonging.to  the  fiEuniliesof  Brennan,  Cantwell,  Morris, 
Curry,  Shortall,  snd  Fitzgerald. 

KILKENNY,  Ireland,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  a 
city  and  county  of  a  dty,  a  market-town,  a  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Noie,  in  62*  87'  N.Ut,  7"  18'  W.  long.,  81  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Dublin  by  the  Qreat  Southern  and  Western  railway.  The  population 
of  the  city  in  1841  was  19,071 ;  in  1851  it  was  19,973.  The  oounty 
of  the  dty  comprises  an  area  of  17,012  acres,  of  which  921  acres  are 
in  the  dty,  and  16,091  in  the  rural  districts  or  liberties.  The  parlia- 
mentary borough,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  oounty  of  the  dty, 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  borough  is 
governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor. 
Kilkenny  Poor^Law  Union  comprises  21  electoral  dividons,  with  an 
area  of  110,948  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of  58,384;  in  1851 
of  46,710. 

Kilkenny,  signifying  the  church  of  Kenny  or  Canioe,  takes  its  name 
from  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  founded  here 
about  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  The  place  was  selected  by  the 
early  Anglo-Norman  invaders  for  the  dte  of  a  castle,  which  when 
partially  built  was  destroyed  by  Donald  O'Brien,  king  of  Thomond, 
in  1193.  William  Marshal,  eari  of  Pembroke,  founded  the  present 
castle  in  1195.  The  castle  occupies  a  commanding  dte  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nore,  which  is  about  40  feet  high,  and  faced  with  masonry. 
The  cathedral  is  seated  on  a  gentle  eminence  on  the  same  dde  of  the 
river,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  dty.  The  smsll  river  Bregah 
running  into  the  Nore  about  nudway  between  these  points  divides 
the  dty  of  Kilkenny  proper  from  Irishtown,  or  St.  Canioe;  Eolkenny 
having  originally  been  dependant  on  the  castle,  Irishtown  on  the 
cathedraL  A  Isrge  suburb  occupies  the  oppoute  dde  of  the  river, 
and  is  connected  with  Kilkenny  proper  and  Irishtown  by  two  hand- 
some bridges  Several  religious  houses  were  founded  here  in  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries.  Kilkenny  was  then  a  place  of  great  importance 
as  a  frontier  town  of  the  Pide^  and  a  place  of  aqpembly  for  councils 
and  parliaments.  At  the  parliament  held  here  in  1867,  before  Liond 
duke  of  Clarence,  was  passed  the  celebrated  statute  of  Kilkenny, 

Sr  which  the  andent  Iridi  code  called  the  Brehon  Law  was  abolished, 
thou^  it  continued  practically  in  operation  until  the  time  of 
James  L  The  title  of  earl  of  Ormonde  and  the  Kilkenny  estate  have 
been  in  the  fiunily  of  the  Botiers  since  1391.  The  town  was  walled  in  by 
Robert  Talbot,  a  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  in  1400.  Parliaments 
and  vice-royal  oourts  oonthmed  to  be  held  in  Kilkenny  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  when  it  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  party.  On  the  23rd  of  March  1650  the  Parliamentary 
army,  commanded  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  appeared  before  the  town, 
which  was  garrisoned  for  the  Roman  CatiioUo  party  by  Colonel  Walter 
Butler.  Cromwell,  having  been  thrice  repuked  in  his  assaults  on  the 
town,  was  about  to  abandon  the  dege  when  the  mayor  and  townsmen 
admitted  his  forces  into  Irishtown.  On  the  28th  of  March  Ireton 
came  up  with  1500  men,  on  which  the  garrison  surrendered  on 
honourable  terms,  Cromwell  himsdf  compUmenting  them  on  their 
gallantly. 

The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Canice  is  a  cruciform  building  sur- 
mounted by  a  low  tower.  It  extends  from  east  to  west  226  fee^  and 
from  n(xrth  to  south  128  feet  The  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  north 
trsnaspt,  serves  as  the  parish  church.  The  oldest  portions  of  the 
building  date  from  the  eariy  part  of  the  18th  century.  The  nave  is 
divided  from  the  aides  by  pointed  arches  springing  from  black  marble 
columns,  between  which  are  numerous  altar-tombs.  The  choir,  with 
the  chancel,  is  77  feet  in  length ;  it  has  oak  fittings  and  a  noble  east 
window.  Of  the  origioal  castle  there  remain  three  massive  towers 
worked  into  large  additions,  in  the  French  taste  of  the  17th  century, 
made  by  James  duke  of  Ormonde  in  1682.  The  building  occupies 
three  ddes  of  a  quadrangle,  having  a  garden  and  fountain  in  front, 
and  a  lofty  terrace  towards  the  Nore.  The  prindpal  apartment  is  the 
picture  gulery,  180  feet  in  length,  which  contains  numerous  portraits 
of  historical  iiftereet.  This  apartment  commands  magnificent  views 
of  Kilkenny  and  the  valley  of  the  Nore.  The  abbey  church  of 
St  John's  has  been  converted  into  a  parish  church,  and  retains  a 
good  deal  of  the  character  of  the  original  building.  Black  Abbey 
has  been  partly  restored  and  converted  into  a  Roman  Catholic 
church. 

Kilkenny  was  first  incorporated  by  WiUiam  Marshsl  the  dder, 
and  Irishtown  by  King  Edward  lY.  Thdr  governing  diarters  are 
tespectively  of  the  8rd  and  the  7th  James  L  By  the  provisions 
of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  they  were  formed  into  one  borough. 
Prior  to  the  Union  of  Great  Britam  and  Ireland,  Kilkenny  and  Irish- 
town  returned  two  members  each  to  the  Irish  Parliament  Assizes 
for  the  county  and  quarter  and  petfy  sesdons  are  held  in  the  town. 
The  d^  jail  is  a  small  building ;  but  that  for  the  county,  dtuated  on 
the  west  of  the  town,  is  epadous  and  well  construotwl. 


The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  a  busy  and  cheerful  appearance^  puv 
tioularly  that  portion  of  it  which  constitutes  Eolkenny  proper.  The 
buildinff  material  is  usually  stone  whitened  or  dashed  with  rough-caat 
The  prmdpal  buildings  beddes  those  already  noticed  are  the  two 
parish  churches,  seven  Roman  Catholio  diapels,  two  monasteries,  t 
presentation  oonvent,  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Methodist  meeting-houee, 
the  infirmary,  the  Fever  hospital,  the  Union  workhouse  (which  haa 
accommodation  for  1500  inmates),  and  the  barracks.  Along  the  buk 
of  the  river  there  is  a  fine  promenade  called  the  MaU,  which  ii  abo?e 
a  mile  in  length,  and  has  been  much  improved  within  the  laet  few 
years.  The  dty  is  head-quarters  of  a  military  district,  the  station  of 
a  reddsnt  magistrate,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  district  police. 
There  is  a  savings  bank.  Fairs,  all  toll  fi«e,  are  held  on  March  28th 
for  cattle,  Thursday  after  Whitsuntide  for  frieze,  Thursday  after 
Trinity  Sunday  for  cattle,  November  10th,  and  on  the  first  Thunday 
of  every  month ;  markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

The  manufacture  of  blankets,  coarse  woollens  and  linens,  aod 
whisky  has  declined;  the  chief  industrial  establishments  are  floor- 
miUs^  breweries,  and  tan-yard&  The  providon  trade  is  csrried  oa 
eztendvdy.  Coal  and  black  marble  are  raised  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  coal  is  sulphurous,  and  bums  without  smoke  or  name.  The 
marble  is  much  used  for  chimney-pieces  and  ornamental  purpoees; 
the  streets  of  Kilkenny  are  paved  with  it. 

The  establishments  for  superior  education  are  the  Roman  Catholic 
college  of  St.  Kyran  m  the  Cork  Road,  whidi  had  60  sdiolars  in  1852, 
and  the  Endowed  (Grammar  school,  which  is  also  called  the  Collega 
The  Orammar  school  was  founded  by  Pierce  Butler,  earl  of  Ormonde 
and  Ossory,  and  his  wife,  the  lady  Maigaret  Fitzgersld,  in  the  16th 
century ;  it  was  further  endowed  by  the  duke  of  Onnonde  in  1684. 
The  number  of  scholars  in  1858  was  76.  Large  schools  are  attached 
to  the  oonvent ;  there  are  also  several  other  schools  and  a  subscription 
library  in  the  town. 

KILKHAMPTON.    [Cobhwall.] 

KILLADYSERT,  or  KILDYSERT,  Clare  coun^,  Ireland,  a  village 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  dtuated  on  the  right  shore  of 
the  SBstuary  of  the  Fergus,  opposite  the  island  of  Innishwlc,  12  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Ennis.  The  population  in  1841  was  604;  in  1851  it 
was  440,  beddes  522  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse.  Killadysert 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  11  electoral  dividons,  with  an  area  of 
62,317  acres,  and  a  population  of  24,018  in  1841,  and  16,807  in  1851. 
A  landing-pier  and  quay  have  been  eiected  here  by  the  oommisdonen 
for  the  improvement  of  ^e  Shannon. 

KILLALA,  county  of  Mayo,  Irelsnd,  a  small  market  and  episcopal 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Moy,  on  the  left  diore  of  KUlala  Bay,  7  miles  S.  by  E.  from 
Ballina,  in  54**  12'  N.  kt,  9*  11'  W.  long.  The  population  in  1851 
was  970,  beddes  1079  in  the  workhouse.  KiUala  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  8  electoral  dividons,  with  an  area  of  104,882  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1841  of  25,249 ;  in  1851  of  14,120. 

The  town  consists  chiefly  of  three  streets  diveiging  from  the  summit 
of  a  flat-topped  hill,  on  which  stands  the  old  cathedral  dedicated  to 
St.  Patrick,  a  small  plam  structure,  near  which  is  an  andent  round 
tower.  The  other  places  of  worship  are  a  large  Roman  Catholio 
chapel  and  a  small  Methodist  diapeL  The  fisheries  employ  many  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  the  French  invadon  of  Ireland  in  1798  the  town 
of  Killala  was  hdd  for  a  month  by  the  French  and  the  insurgents 
who  joined  them.  The  market  is  hdd  on  Saturday,  and  fairs  are  held 
on  May  6th,  August  17th,  and  November  8th. 

The  bishopric  of  Killala  was  founded  by  St  Patrick ;  it  has  been 
united  to  the  see  of  Achonry  dnce  1607,  and  to  that  of  Tuam  since 
1888.  It  lies  chiefly  in  the  oounty  of  Mayo,  and  partly  in  that  of 
Sligo,  and  contuns  14  benefices.  The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean, 
ardideacoD,  precentor,  and  five  prebendaries.  The  old  epifcopal 
palace  is  now  occupied  as  a  private  reddence. 

KILLALOE,  county  of  Clare,  Ireland,  a  market  and  episcopal 
town,  is  dtuated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Shannon,  whidi  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  19  arches,  connecting  the  town  with  Ballina  on 
the  Tipperary  dde  of  the  river,  m  52*  48'  N.  lat,  8*  27'  W.  long.,  at 
a. distance  of  28  miles  K  from  Ennis,  and  12  miles  N.  by  R  from 
Limerick.  The  population  in  1851  (induding  the  suburb  of  Ballina, 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary)  was  2230. 

Killaloe  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the 
capital  of  the  royal  O'Briens  of  Thomond,  one  of  whom  in  1054  erected 
a  timber  bridge  here  over  the  Shannon.  Brian  Boroimhe  and  many  of 
his  ancestors  and  successors  redded  at  Kincora,  a  mile  north  of  Killdoe, 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lough  Derg.  The  town  consists  mainly  of  long 
lines  of  poor  houses  scattered  along  the  dopes  of  hills  and  towards 
the  new  pier.  It  is  a  prindpal  station  of  the  Inland  Steam  Navigation 
Company.  The  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  Shannon  have 
facilitated  the  navigation,  which  is  now  open  between  Limerick  and 
the  northern  extremity  of  Lough  Allen,  a  distance  of  158  miles.  Of 
this  distance,  129  nules,  from  KiUsloe  to  Leitrim,  are  navigable  by 
large  steamers.  The  communication  with  Limerick  is  by  padiet  and 
passenger  boats.  Quays,  docks,  and  warehouses  have  been  erected  at 
Killaloe.  There  is  a  condderable  traffic  along  this  line  of  navigation 
in  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  of  agricultural  and  mineral 
produce.  The  publio  buildings  are— the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  the 
barrackp,  the  hotel,  and  the  cathedral.    There  are  mnrble-miUs,  a 
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ahte-jud,  a  station  aad  docks  for  the  Limeriok  packets,  and  a  sieam* 
boat  pier  aad  docksi  Killaloe  was  formerly  of  some  importaooe  as 
commanding  an  important  pass :  hero  in  1691  Sarsfield  interoepted 
the  artillery  of  William  III  on  its  way  to  the  siege  of  Limerick. 
Markets  are  held  in  Killaloe  eyery  Tuesday  between  Christmas  and 
Easter,  and  fairs  on  Esster  Tuesday,  Whit-Tuesday,  September  8rd, 
and  October  20th. 

The  diooeae  of  Killaloe  comprises  portions  of  the  counties  of  Clare, 
Tipperary,  King's  County,  Qalway,  and  Limerick ;  and  includes  70 
beneficea.  The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor, 
treasurer,  archdeaoout  and  six  prebendaries.  The  income  of  the 
bishop  is  38702.  St.  Flannan,.a  disciple  of  St.  Lua,  or  St  Molua  (who 
founded  a  cell  or  chapel  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  and 
from  whom  the  name  of  the  town  is  said  to  be  derived),  was  conse- 
crated at  Bome  first  bishop  of  this  see  about  the  year  639.  In  1752 
the  see  of  KiUenora  was  united  to  that  of  KiUaloe.  Under  the  Church 
Temporalities  Act  the  united  sees  of  Clonfert  and  Kilmaoduagh  haye 
been  also  annexed  to  Killaloe.  Of  the  united  sees  Killaloe  and  Kilfe- 
nora  belong  to  the  archiepisoopal  province  of  Dublin ;  Clonfert  and 
Kilmacduagh  to  the  province  of  Armagh.  The  oathedrsl,  which  was 
rebuilt  by  Donald  O'Brien,  king  of  Thomond,  in  1160,  is  a  cruciform 
structure  with  a  square  tower,  situated  in  an  open  space  dose  to  the 
river.  The  episcopal  palace  ib  a  handsome  residence  in  a  well-planted 
demesne.  The  stone-roofed  cell  of  St.  Lua  stands  near  the  cathedraL 
It  is  remarkable  as  a  specimen  of  the  building  of  the  7th  century. 
On  an  island  below  the  bridge,  and  in  front  of  the  bishop's  grounds, 
is  another  stone-roofed  ohurdi  of  still  higher  antiquity. 

KILLAHARSH.    Pebbtbhibs.] 

KILLARNEY,  county  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  a  level  tract  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lower  Lake  of  Killamey, 
in  62''  4'  N.  lat,  r  80' W.  long.,  at  a  disUnce  of  17  miles  S.  bv  £.  from 
Tralee,  and  186  miles  aW.  from  Dublin  by  the  Qreat  Southern  and 
Western  raflway.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1841  was  7127 ;  in 
1851  it  waa  5W2,  besides  4426  inmatee  of  the  workhouseai  Killamey 
Poor^Law  Union  contains  31  electoral  divirions,  with  an  area  of 
251,287  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  49,720. 

The  town  consists  of  two  principal  streets  at  right  angles,  with 
several  smaller  streets.  The  b«st  part  of  the  town  is  called  Kenmare- 
place,  near  which  ib  the  entrance  to  Lord  Kenmare's  demesne,  a  finely- 
timbered  park.  Besides  the  church  there  are  a  Uage  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  nunnery,  and  two  reading-rooms.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  town  is  neat,  and.  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  it  becomes 
vexy  animated  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  touzista  who  flock  from 
all  parts  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  fiamous  lakes  of  Killamey. 
Qaartar^essions  and  weekly  petfy-eessions  are  held  hereu  The  court- 
house 18  a  handsome  stone  edifice,  having  a  bridewell  attached.  The 
maricet-house  is  an  old  building,  now  chiefly  ^>propriated  to  the  sale 
of  linen&  There  are  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary,  an  almshouse  for 
aged  women,  a  Roman  Catholic  Free  school,  a  Free  school  connected 
with  the  Established  Church,  and  a  National  school 

KILLARNEY,  LAKBS  OF.    [Kkbbt.] 

KILLASHANDRA.    [Cavan.] 

KILLASHEE.    [Lokgfobd.] 

KILLENAULE.    [Tippbbabt.] 

KILLIECRANKIE.     [Pbbtbshibb.] 

KILLILEAGH.    [Dowir.] 

KILLINET.    [Dublin.  County  of.] 

KILLOUGU.    [Down.] 

KILLTBEOS.    [Dokeoal.] 

KILMACDUAGif,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archiepisoopal  province  of 
Armagh,  in  Ireland,  Uee  wholly  within  the  county  of  Qalway,  and 
contains  four  benefices.  The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  provost,  arch- 
deacon, and  prebendary. 

The  see  was  founded  by  St.  Colman,  sumamed  Mao  Duagh,  about 
the  end  of  the  6th  century.  It  was  united  to  the  see  of  Clonfert  in 
15S2 ;  and  under  the  Church  Temporalities  Act  these  united  dioceses 
are  now  annexed  to  the  sees  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora.  The  ruined 
cathedral,  some  remains  of  the  abbey  founded  by  St.  Colman,  a  round 
tower  which  leans  remarkably  from  the  peipendicular,  and  some  other' 
oki  eoolealaatiaal  buildingi  are  situated  about  24  miles  S.W.  from  Gort, 
near  the  boundary  of  the  county  Clare. 

KILHACTHOMAS,  county  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  a  post-town  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill 
above  the  river  Kahon,  12  miles  W.  by  S.  from  the  city  of  Waterford, 
m  52**  12^  N.  lal,  7**  24'  W.  long.  The  population  in  1851  was  1057. 
Kilmaothcmias  PoorLaw  Union  contains  16  electoral  divisions,  with 
an  area  of  64,478  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,722.  The 
nudl-ooach  road  frvm  Wateribrd  to  Cork  and  Youghal  formeriy  passed 
throujg^  Kilmacthomas,  but  in  order  to  avoid  the  steep  hill  on  which 
it  stands,  a  new  line  of  load  has  bem  opened,  which  leaves  the  town 
considerably  to  the  northward.  Kilmacthomas  has  a  dispensary; 
petty  aeasiona  are  held  in  the  town;  fairs  are  held  on  May  12Ui, 
August  12th,  and  December  6th. . 

KILMAINHAIL    [Dubldt,  County  ot] 

KILMALLOCK,  county  of.  Limeriok,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-tew  Union,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  high 
roads  from  Limerick  and  Cashel  to  Charleville^  19  miles  S.  by  E.  from 


Limerick  by  road,  and  89  miles  by  the  Limerick  and  Waterford,  and 
Great  Southern  and  Western  raUways;  in  52*  28'  N.  kt,  8'  83' 
W.  long. :  the  population  in  1851  was  1074.  Kilmallock  Poor-Law 
Union  is  partly  in  the  county  of  Cork  and  partly  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  and  comprises  27  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  140,857 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  48,779. 

Kilmallock  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Ireland ;  it  is  said  to  have 
sprung  up  around  a  monastery  foupded  here  by  St.  Malachi  in  the 
6th  century,  and  of  which  a  portion  still  remains.  It  is  pcurtioulariy 
associated  with  the  histoiy  of  the  Desmond  branch  of  the  GeraldineSy 
who  made  it  their  chief  town  and  rendered  it  a  plaoe  of  great 
strength  and  splendour.  Of  its  now  ruined  mansions  none  were 
erected  Utter  than  the  reign  of  James  L ;  the  castles,  gates,  and  walla 
date  from  the  time  of  the  Geraldines ;  the  ecclesiastical  remains  claim 
a  much  earlier  origin.  The  walls  were  strengthened  with  towers  and 
pierced  with  four  lofty  castellated  gate-entrances  opening  upon  the 
extremities  of  the  two  principal  streets,  which  were  uniformly  built 
and  crossed  each  other  at  right  angles.  Two  6£  these  gates,  several 
of  the  towers,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  walls  are  still  standing. 
Before  the  Union  Kilmallock  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons.  The  present  town  consists  of  a  single  street. 
which  contains  many  houses  of  ancient  date  externally  unaltered. 
These  houses  are  built  of  hewn  limestone,  and  are  three  stories  high ; 
they  are  ornamented  with  battlements,  mullioned  windows  set  in 
tasteful  mouldings,  and  arched  doorways.  Of  the  larger  mansions  or 
castles  two  only  remain.  Of  the  eoclesiastical  remains  the  most 
ancient  is  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  standa 
on  the  bank  of  a  little  river  within  the  town  walls ;  the  choir  i»  now 
used  for  the  parish  church,  and  is  the  only  portion  of  the  structure 
that  has  a  roo£  Of  the  Dominican  abbey,  which  was  founded  in 
1291,  and  stood  outside  the  walls,  only  the  roofless  church  and  part 
of  the  cloisters  remain.  This  church  is  a  large  cruciform  structure 
of  massive  but  graceful  architecture.  A  tall  steeple  rises  over  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept :  in  the  choir  is  the  tomb  of  the 
branch  of  the  Fit«geralds  who  called  themsdves  White  Knights.  In 
modem  times  the  remains  of  this  fine  old  town  have  served  as  a 
quarry,  and  many  of  the  houses  have  been  disfigured  or  reduced  in 
their  proportions.  The  town,  though  advantageously  situated,  has 
little  trade.  Fairs  are  held  on  Mazoh  25th,  Whit-Tuesday,  July  6th, 
November  8th,  and  December  4th. 

KILMARNOCK,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
buigh  and  market-town,  in  the  district  of  Cunningham,  is  situated  in 
55^  88'  N.  kt,  4''  80"  W.  long.,  22  miles  S.W.  from  Glasgow  by  toad, 
and  884  miles  by  the  Glasgow  and  South-Westem  railway.  The 
population  of  the  municipal  burgh  in  1851  waa  19,201 :  that  of  the 
parliamentary  burgh  was  21,448.  The  hniA  is  governed  by  a  provost 
and  15  councillors ;  and  conjointly  with  Dumbarton,  Port-Glasgow, 
Renfrew,  and  Ruthexglen,  it  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

Kilmarnock  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  populous  district,  and  is 
well  supplied  with  coal  from  the  numerous  mines  in  the  vicinity. 
During  this  century  several  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  for 
cleansing^  lighting,  and  paving  the  streets,  snd  the  town  now  contains 
many  handsome  streets  and  public  buildings.  The  inhabitanta  were 
formerly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  *  broad  bonnets.'  The  town 
is  now  the  principal  manufacturing  town  of  Ayrshire  for  woollen  and 
ootton  goods,  and  is  noted  for  the  weaving  of  shawls  and  oarpeti^  of 
which  it  exports  a  very  large  quantity. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  handsome  cross,  with  a  marble 
statue  of  Sir  James  Shaw,  Bart  In  March  1851  there  were  18  places 
of  worship  in  the  town,  of  which  4  belonged  to  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  8  to  the  Established  Church,  8  to  the  Free  Church, 
and  1  each  to  Original  Seoeders,  Independents^  Baptists,  the  Evangelical 
Union,  and  Roman  Catholics.  Besides  other  schools  Kilmamodc  has 
a  flourishing  academy,  founded  in  1727,  and  of  which  the  present 
building  was  erected  in  1807.  Its  revenue  from  endowment  is  592L  a 
year :  &e  number  of  schoUus  in  1851  was  860.  The  town  library 
is  rich  in  the  various  branches  of  history.  There  are  a  mechanics 
institute,  philosophical  institution,  and  an  Athenaeum,  which  together 
in  1851  had  497  members,  and  2100  volumes  in  the  libraries  attached 
to  them.  The  public  have  access  to  a  gallery  of  paintings  containing 
the  works  of  the  native  artists,  John  and  William  Tannoch,  and  many 
fine  paintings  by  the  old  masters.  Near  the  town  are  the  ruins  of 
Dean  CasUe  and  Craufrirdland  Castie. 

KILlCAURa    [Atbshibe.] 

KILMORE,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archiepisoopal  province  of  Armagh, 
in  Ireland,  comprises  portions  of  the  counties  of  Fermanagh,  Leitnm, 
and  Cavan,  snd  a  small  part  of  the  county  of  Meath,  and  contains 
50  beneficesL    It  has  a  dean  and  archdeacon  but  no  dtiapter. 

The  see  was  founded  in  the  18th  century,  the  bishops  taking  their 
tiUe  fr^m  a  small  village  named  Tribuma.  In  1454  the  parish  church 
of  Kilmore  was  made  a  cathedral,  and  gave  titie  to  the  bishop.  The 
see  is  now  united  to  those  of  Ardagh  and  Elphin.  Kilmore  House, 
the  residence  of  the  bishop^  is  a  large  mansion  situated  in  a  fine 
demesne  three  miles  south-west  from  Cavan.  Adjoining  the  palace 
is  the  very  small  village  of  Kilmore,  from  which  the  see  is  named. 

KILPATRICK.    [DuMBABTOirsHiBB.] 

KILREA.     [LoirDOMBBBBT.] 
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KILRBNNT.    [Fivbbhibi.] 

KILRUSH,  county  of  Clar«^  Ireland,  »  sea-port  town  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  amaU  bay  on  the  north 
ahore  of  the  sestuary  of  the  Shannon,  26  miles  S.W.  from  Ennis,  145 
mUes  W.8.W.  from  Dublin,  in  42^  88'  X.  1st.,  fi""  29'  W.  long. 
The  population  in  1851  was  -4471^  beadea  4796  inmates  of  the 
workhouses.  Kilruah  Poor-Law  Union  oontains  27  electoral  divisions, 
with  an  area  of  186,788  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  51^247. 

Kilrush  Harbour  is  the  iiist  above  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  and 
the  roadstead  opposite  it,  sheltered  by  Scsitery  Islaod,  is  the  &«t 
secure  anchorage  from  westerly  gales.  The  pier,  which  projects  in 
the  direction  of  Hog  Island  from  the  entrance  of  the  creek,  has  been 
recently  extended,  and  affords  shelter  and  accommodation  to  eailing> 
craft  and  steamers.  Kilrush  is  a  market  for  the  sale  of  the  inshore 
and  deep-sea  flsheries  of  the  Hilltown  Malbay  fishing  district    Large 

Suontities  of  fish  are  shipped  to  Lim4rick.  A  considerable  trade  is 
Iso  carried  on  with  Limerick  in  turf,  cut  in  the  extensive  bog  which 
extends  northward  from  Kilrush  to  Dunbeg  Btsf,  Th»  town  is  much 
resorted  to  for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathinR.  It  has  a  good  weekly 
market  on  Saturday,  and  annual  frirs  on  lOay  10th  and  October  12th. 
The  town  consists  mainly  of  two  wide  streets  running  along  two  aides 
of  a  laige  square,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  faandsomo 
market-house.  There  are  a  new  church,  a  spacAMis  Roman  Catholic 
chi^,  a  custom-liouse,  a  bridewell,  police  barracks,  fever  hospital, 
worichouse,  and  several  large  0Dr»«tt>rs8.  The  Methodiste  have  a 
chapel,  and  there  are  several  schools.  *  Quarter  and  petty  sessionfl  are 
held  in  the  town.  The  udand  of  Scattery  abounds  in  andent  eccle- 
siastical remains,,  among  which  is  a  round  tower  120  feet  high.  The 
mansion  and  extensive  demesne  of  0.  M..Vandaleur,  Esq.,  I^e  pro- 
prietor of  Kilrush,  are  close  to  the  town.  Steamers  ply  regulariy 
between  Kilrush  and  Limerick.  Kilrush  is  one  of  the  stations  of  tiie 
Royal  Western  Tacht  Oluh 
KILSYTH.    [SriBLnfGSHiRE.] 

KILWINNING.     fATBSHIBB.] 

KILWORTH.    [Cork.] 

KIMBOLTON.    [HuKmroDONSHiRE.] 

KINCARDINE.    IKisoiADiNSBHiBX ;  Pbrtbbhirx.] 

KINCARDINESHIRE,  sometimes  called  the  Meams,  a  maritime 
county  in  the  eAst  of  Scotland,  lying  between  66*  46'  and  57"  9' 
N.  lat,  2^  8'  and  2*  47'  W.  long.,  and  bounded  N.  and  N.W.  by  Aber- 
deenshire,  S.  and  S.W.  by  Forfarshire^  and  B.  by  the  ocean.  Its 
greatest  length  along  the  searshore^'  from  the  Bay  of  Aberdeen  on  the 
north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bsk>  ob  the  sotth,  is  about  80  miles ;  and 
it  stretches  inland  22  mites.  Its  area  is  252^250  acres,  or  394  sqiuu^ 
milea.  The  population  in  1841  -was  88,075 ;  in  1851  it  was  34,598. 
The  county  returns  one  member  to  the  Im^^rial  Parliament 

Cocwe-ltYU.— The  coast  fh>m  the  tiouth  of  the  North  Esk  to  Bervie 
is  generally  low;  all  along  it  are  rooks,  mostly  covered  at  high  water. 
Johnshavenf  on  this  part  of  the  coasts  is  a  small  fishing  village  in 
Benholme  parish,  with  a  small  harbour,  to  which  belong  a  few  sloops 
engaged  chiefly  in  importing  coal  and  exporting  grain.  A  mite  south 
of  Bervie  is  the  village  of  Gourdon^  where  is  an  exceUent  harbour,  at 
which  large  quantities  of  grain  are  amraally  shipped.  There  are 
17  feet  of  water  here  at  high  tide,  and  a  good  quay,,  to  which  vesseb 
drawing  1 2  feet  of  water  may  come  at  low  tide.  Servetal  fishing^boats 
belong  to  Oourdon.  From  Bervie  to  Stonehaven  the  coast  is  mmwd 
of  a  chain  of  difis,  which  rise  from  150  to  800  feet  out  of  the  sea. 
There  is  no  beach  except  where  there  are  occasional  breaks  in  the 
cliffs,  forming  littie  bays  with  a  coarse  gravelly  shore.  In  Dnnnottar 
parish  are  some  remarkable  caves,  and  the  clitb  here  are  much 
frequented  by  sea-fowL  In  this  part  of  the  coast  ai-e  two  small 
fishing  vilhigttt,  CtUteflime  and  Orwuiown,  at  each  of  which  are  small 
harbours.  From  Stonehaven  northward  the  coast  continues  bold  and 
rocky,  but  the  indentations  in  the  rocks  and  oceasumallevel shores 
are  more  frequent  and  extensive,*  and  tiiere  are  in  thiapart  of  the 
county  many  natoral-harbours.  Skateraw,  PorUsthen,  and  the  Gove 
may  be  mentioned  sB  small  harbours^  diiefly  for  fishmg  boatSL 

Surface^  Hydrography,  and  C<nnmtmictUum8.-^'£h»  Onrnfoan  range, 
the  extremity  of  iriiich  fonnsthe  promontory  of  Qirdleness  in  this 
county,  occupies  the  weetem,  osntnJ,  and  more  liorthem  parta  of 
Kincardineshira  To  the  south  of  the  Grampians  the  county  descends 
into  what  is  locally  termed  the  'How  or  Hollow  of  the  Meams^'  which 
ia  the  eastern  extremity  of  Strathmore.  Sfcrathmoie  commences  at 
Stonehaven  in  this  coimty,  and  extends  ni  a  south«westerly  direction 
a  distance  of  80  miles.  [Great  Britaik.1  There  are  high  grounds 
all  along  the  southern  port  of  the  coast,  a  littie  way  inland,  the  more 
important  of  which  are  the  Hills  of  Garvoidc,  Bruzy  HiU>  and 
Langmuir  Law. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dee  on  the  north  [Abebdbsnshibjb] 
and  the  North  Esk  on  the  south  [FoaFABsman].  The  Bervie  River 
rises  in  the  Grampians,  and  after  a  win<tiag  ooutve  in  a  south-eastern 
direction  falls  into  the  sea  at  Bervie  The  rivers  Cowie  and  Canon 
both  traverse  that  part  of  Strathmore  immediately  north  of  the 
district  watered  by  the  Bervie  The  northerti  part  of  the  ooun^  is 
abundantly  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  tbe  North  Esk.  The  river 
Avett  is  part  of  the  notrtii-weetem  boundary  of  the  oounty.  The 
Dye,  formed  by  the  numerouii  mountain  streams  of  thd  Grampians  in 
the  north-west^  joins  the  Aven  a  few  miles  before  it  falls  into  the  Bee. 


In  all  these  streams  there  are  salmon  fisheries.  -The  roads  of  the 
eouBcty  are  numerous  and  kept  in  fliir  ovder.  The  Aberdeen  railway 
crosses  the  Esk  near  Maiykirk,  and  traverses  the  county  by  Lanreaee- 
kirk  and  Fordoun  to  Stonehaven,  after  which  it  follows  the  line  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  coast  By  the  southern  lines  in  connection  with 
this  railway  the  oounty  has  direct  communication  with  all  parte  of  the 
kingdom. 

Otology f  Mineralogy. — On  the  coast  the  prevailing  rook  is  gneiss. 
Porphyry  is  oocasionally  found,  and  quames  of  it  are  worked  in  Don- 
nottar  and  Arbuthnot.  .  Granite  is  found  on  the  coast,  and  south  of 
Stonehaven  there  is  a  great  deal  of  conglomerate.  Saadistone  is  foood 
occasionally.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  oounty  granite  prevails 
In  the  south  specimens  of  red-frsestone,  quarts,  felispar,  granite,  miea, 
porphyry,  whinstone,  and  limestone  are  to  be  found  in  every  kind  of 
position  and  variety.  Porcelain  clay  of  fine  quality  is  fsuod  on  the 
banks  of  some  of  the  smaller  streams  in  this  part  of  the  coaniv. 
Iron-ore  has  bsen  found  near -the  Tillage  of  Dalboy.  In  tiie  parish  of 
Laurenoekirfc  and  many  otiier  places  there  are  quarriea  of  limestone. 

Climate,  Soil,  AgrietUtnre. — The  prevailing  winds  are  the  north  sod 
north-east  in  winter,  the  south  and  south-east  in  spring,  and  south- 
south-west  and  north-west  in  summer  and  autumn.  The  dimate  ii 
generally  salubrious. 

Strathmore  oontains  about  50,000  acres  of  comparatively  low, 
fertile,  and  generally  well-cultivated  land,  comprising  about  8iXM) 
acres  of  .tiiriving  plantationa.  Along  the  coasts  foom  Ihe  North  Esk 
River  to  Stonehaven,  the  soil  consists  ohiefiy  of  a  deep  strong  losm  on 
a  clay  bottom,  and  a  large  portion  of  this  district  is  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  the  remainder  being  occupied  with  pastors^  moor,  and 
woodland.  A  third  arable  district  is  comprised  within  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Dea  Cattle  and  sheep  are  extenidvaly  raised  in  Stisth- 
more  and  on  the  high  landa  in  the  north-west  of  tho  oounty.  Of  kbe 
years  the  .agriculture  has  beau  much  improved,  and  there  has  in  coo- 
sequenpe  been  a  very  'considerable  rise  in  tiie  value  of  land.  Hid 
ordinary  term  of  agricultural  leases  is  10  years.  Farm  buildings  are 
but  imfifferant,-  and  there  is  a  deficiency  of  inolosuraa  throoghoctt  the 
oounfy. 

Divisions,  Towns,  dsc. — The  county  is  divided  into  19  parishes.  Tfas 
principal  towns  are  BncviE  and  Stonehaven. 

Standuweu  or  SUmshyve  MarisduMll  is  the  coun^^own  and  h 
reputed .  a  buigh  of  barony.  It  is*  eonvenientiy  situated-  nesr  the 
mouth  «cd  on  both  sides  o€  the  river  Carton,  about  16  miles  fiL  from 
Aberdee»r  in  56^  56'  N.  lat,  r  I9f  W.  long.  The  popnlation  in  1851 
was  824  0.  Stonehaven  has  a  small  but  bonvenient  harbour.  There  ii 
little  trdde  excmt  that  of  impcsting  coaL  About  70  or  80  fishing 
boats  belong  to  tiie  place.  The  town  ia  well  supplied  with  vrater  and 
is  lifted  witii  gas.  The  ^pncopid  chapel,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  crCss^  ia  One  of  the  oidert  in  Scotland.  The  Bpiscopalians  bavc 
recently  erscted  handsome  schools.  There  are  two  ohapela  of  tho 
Free  Church,  and  one  diapel  tar  United  Presbyterians^  which  havo 
schools  attached,  besides  which  there  is  Donaldson's  Free  scliooL  The 
public  buildings  are  the  county  court-house,  and  the  jaiL  At  Stoii»' 
haven  is  a  station  of  the  Aberdeen  railway.  Thd  place  is  fpequented 
as  a  summer  resort  by  sea-bathers.  Jews-harps  and  tobacco-pipes  an 
made  here,  and  there  are  a  fish-curing  eatablishmentv  n  ^mwegj,  and  a 
power-loom  linen  weaving  factory.  Hand-loom  weaving  is  carried  on. 
The  old  market-cross  bears  the  armorials  of  the  Barls  Maris<^hall 
Near  the  town,  in  Feteresso  parish,  is  the  tomb  of  Malcolm  L 

The  following  are  the  only  villages  which  require  to  be  noticed 
besides  those  already  mentioned  on  the  coast ;  tiie  populations  are 
those  of  1851  :— 

Kincardine,  in  the  parish  of  Fordoun,  was  at  one  time  the  county- 
town,  and  had  its  cfaapal,  its  cross  and  its  ports  or  gates,  but  is  news 
poor  place  having  only  a  few  houses.  In  the  neighbourhood  am 
traces  of  the  Castle  of  Kincardine,  where  Kenneth  IIL  is  said  to  hafo 
been  murdered^  and  where  Baliol  resigned  the  crown  to  £dward  L 
Lainrencdnrk,  population  of  the  viUage,  which  is  a  burgh  of  baronj, 
1611,  is  80  miles  S.W.  fkom  Aberdeen.  Several  fairs  are  held  here  ia 
the  coune  of  the  year.  In  addition  to  linen  fabrics  it  produces  the 
well-known  snuff-boxes  which  bear  its  namei  There  are  the  parochial 
scbo<^  and  two  Free  schools,  an  episcopal  chapel,  three  public  libraries, 
and  several  friendly  societies.  At  Laurencekirk  )B  a  station  of  thi 
Aberdeen  railway. 

Mistory,  Antiquities;  Jtc — Kincardineshire  hats  been  the  soezie  of 
few  events  of  national  interest  The  Homsiif  were  defeated  in  Strath- 
more by  Galgacus,  J^avid  IL. landed  at  Bervieu  The  doke  of 
Cumberland  traversed  and  occupied  this  part  of  the  country  in  17i5. 
In  nearly  ev«ry  pari  cf  the  oounty  ore  to  be  found  cairns^  memozial 
stonesy  stone  circles,  and  other  vestiges  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitanti 
of  our  island.  There  are  several  tiaces  also  of  Roman  camps;  and 
Roman  cams  and  arms  have  been  found.  Of  the  antiquities  of  more 
modem  times  there  remain  towers  and  casties  cf  the  barons  and 
landowners  of  the  feudal  age.  Diumottar  Castie,  in  the  parish  of 
Dunnottar,  once  tf  strong  foHress,  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  In  the  reign  of  James  XL  it  waa  used  for  some  time  by 
the  Scottish  Privy  Council  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  nonconfor* 
mists,  160  of  whom  were  unpiisonedat  one  time  in  a  large  dungeon, 
haying  a  window  opeauxg  to  the  sea  over  a  high  precipioe.  In  this 
dungeon  many  of  them  died  and  a  tomb-stone  in  the  neighboariiig 
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diorehjard  BtiU  pretenret  iheup  ]ifliii6&  It  wwin  this  ohttrdbyavd, 
and  -vrldle  repairing  the  above  tomMone,  that  Fatonon  the  prototyiie 
of  *  Old  Mortality'  was  first  met  by  Sir  Walter  Soott. 

Indrndry,  St, — The  cod  and  ling  fishery  along  the  eoa«t  eoromenees 
m  Oetober  and  oloeee  la  July ;  and  the  haddook,  sJcate,  end  .tnrbot 
iUheiy,  whieh  is  carried  on  wi^  great  activity,  nsoally  begins  en  the 
first  of  May,  and  doses  about  the  middle  of  July.  The  haddock 
fishety  is  also  cerried  on  suocessfolly  in  the  winter  numtha;  the 
greater  portion  of  the  fish  are  smoke-dried  and  exported.  The  berring- 
ilshery  has  declined.  The  weaving  of  dowlas,  hoosehold  linen,  &&,  is 
the  d^ef  manafkctnre  of  the  oonnty,  the  goods  being  made  mortly 
for  the  merchants  in  Aberdeen  and  Dundee. 

Bdigious  WoraMp  and  Sducation, — ^According  to  the  '  Returns  of 
the  Cexuius'  taken  in  March  1851  there  were  then  in  Kincardineshire 
48  places  of  worship,  of  which  18  belonged  to  the  Established  Church, 
16  to  the  Free  Church,  7  to  EpiscopaUana,  3  to  United  Ftssby- 
terians,  2  to  Independents,  and  2  to  Baptists.  The  total  number  of 
nttings  provided  was  28,775.  The  number  of  Sabbath  schools  was 
90,  of  which  86  were  connected  with  the  Free  Church,  82  with  the 
Established  Church,  6  were  supported  by  Episcopalians,  8  by  United 
PreBbyterians,  8  by  Independents,  and  2  by  Baptista  The  number  of 
Sabbath  scholars  was  4782.  Of  day  schools  there  were  in  the  county 
124,  namely,  77  public  schools  with  8825  scholars,  and  47  private 
schools  with  1831  scholars.  There  were  8  evening  schools  for  adults 
attraded  by  42  pupils,  a  useAil  knowledge  society  with  40  members, 
snd  a  literary  society  which  had  1400  volumes  in  its  library* 

Savingt  Bcanks, — In  1852  there  were  two  savings  banks  in  the 
county  at  Fordoun  and  Stonehaven.  The  amount  due  to  depositors 
on  20th  November  1852  was  29,897^.  \2».  \\d. 

KIKETON.    [Wakwiokshike.] 

KING  GEORGE'S  SOUND.    [Australia.] 

KING-TCHBOU.    [China.] 

KING-TB-CHING.    [China.] 

EINGHOBN*    [FiPBHiBE.] 

KINGSBRIDGE,  Deyonshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor  Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Eingsbridge,  is  situated  at  the  head 
of  an  aistuary  of  the  English  Channel,  m  61^  17'  N.  lat.,  8**  46'  W.  long, 
distant  82  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Exeter,  and  208  miles  S.W.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Eingsbridge  iu  1851  was 
1679.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Churoh- 
Btow,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Totnes  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  Kings- 
bridge  Poor-Law  Union  contaiDs  26  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  71,823  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  21,877. 

Eingsbridge  is  united  with  the  small  town  of  Dodbrooke  by  a  bridge, 
the  two  places  forming  in  effect  one  town.  Eingsbridge  consists 
chiefly  of  one  street,  built  on  a  hiU  on  the  Modbuiy  and  Plymouth 
road ;  Dodbrooke,  also  of  one  street,  on  the  Exeter  road.  The  harbour 
giyes  accommodation  to  small  vessels.  In  Eingsbridge  are  places  of 
worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Weeleyan  Methodists,  and  Quakers ; 
a  Free  school,  a  National  school,  Crispin  s  Free  Grammar  school  for 
20  boys,  which  has  four  exhibitions  of  50^.  each,  and  in  1858  had 
40  scholars ;  and  other  educational  institutions.  The  exports  consist 
chiefly  of  cider,  com,  malt,  and  slate ;  coal  is  the  principal  article  of 
import  The  market  is  held  weekly  on  Saturday,  for  com,  butchers' 
meat,  and  provisions;  the  com*market  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
comity.     An  annual  fair  is  held  in  July. 

KING^SCLERE,  Hampshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  E^iDgsclere,  is  situated  in  51*  19^  N.  lat, 
1*"  14'  W.  long.,  distant  82  miles  N.N.E.  from  Southampton,  and 
54  miles  W.8.W.  from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  parish 
of  Kingsclere  in  1851  was  2885.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Kingsclere  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  15  parishes,  with  an  area  of  43,806  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  8908.  Kingsclere  is  a  small  town  of  mean  appearance.  The 
parisb  cburdi,  a  cruciform  edifice  of  Norman  character,  with  a  central 
tower,  was  restored  in  1 848-49.  The  Free  schocrl  for  boys  was  endowed 
hj  Sir  James  Lancaster  in  1618,  with  20&  per  annum*  There  is  a 
National  s<^ool  for  girls.  Some  tmde  in  malt  is  carried  on  :  a  small 
com  maxket  is  held  on  Tuesday^  and  there  are  two  fairs  in  the  year. 
At  Kingselere  was  anciently  a  residence  of  the  West  Saxon  kings ;  and 
a  royal  resideaioe  was  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the  time  of  King  John. 

RINGSCLIPFE.      rNoBTHAHPTONBHIRI.] 

KING'S  COUNTY,  Ireland,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of 
Leinatery  ia  bounded  N.  by  Westmeath,  E.  by  the  county  of  Kildare, 
S.  by  Queen's  County  and  Tipporary,  and  W.  by  the  river  Shannon, 
wiiich  separatee  it  from  the  eounties  of  Cklway  and  Rosoommon.  Its 
greatest  length  from  eatt  to  west  is  40  miles-;  from  south  to  north, 
39  miles.  It  lies  between  52^  51'  and  '58*  26"^  N.  ht,  6°  59"  and  8*  8' 
W.  long.  The  area  contains  498,985  aorei^  of  which  887,256  are  arable, 
145,836  onoultivated,  8258  under  plantations,  902  in  towns,  and  1783 
under  water.  The  population  in  1881  was  144,225;  in  1841  it  was 
146,857;  and  112,080  in  1851. 

Bmefact  and  Bydivgfaphy, — ^The  county  is  very  irregular  in  its 
outline ;  it  extends  east  and  west  from  Kildare  to  the  S^nnon,  and 
thence  southward  to  the  Slieve-Bloom  and  the  northern  ofbhoots  of 
the  Bevil's  ffit  Mountains.  A  series  of  low  limestone  hills,  running 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Slisve 
Bloom  by  Geaahil],  divides  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  into 


two  diakriota  of  unequal  area, of  wl^ch  4>ne  slopeseastward  to  the 
Baixow,  and  the  other  wastward  to  the  Shannon.  £ii  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  «sounty  the  conical  hill  of  Crogban  rises  5^0  feet  above 
the  anmnmding  countiy.  SVx>m  the  northern  and  eaatem  declivities 
of  Crogban  Hill  the  ground  slopes  towards  the  basin  of  the  Boyne. 

From  Crogban  and  the  Yellow  River  to  the  Boyne,  whidi  forms 
the  north-eaatem  boundary  of  the  county,  is  a  tract  of  w^-oultivated 
country,  containing  the  maricet-town  of  Bdeodeny.  A  branch  from 
the  Grand  Canal  is  carried  to  this  town,  which  ia  situated  above  half 
a  mile  north  from  the  main  Une.  The  distriet  south  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  between  Geashill  and  the  county  of  KiMare,  ia  occupied  by  a 
portion  of  the  Bog  of  Allen.  This  tract,  extending  about  twelve  miles 
every  way,  is  divided  into  two  basins  by  the  Philipstown  and  Cushina 
riven,  which  discharge  themselves  through  the  FeagUe  and  Little 
BaiTow  rivers  into  the  Great  Barrow,  which  Ibrms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  district  Each  of  the  rivers  just  mentioned  has 
maigin  of  arable  land  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  thrse  miles  in  breadth. 
The  valley  of  the  Barrow  is  highly  cultivated,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  occupied  by  the  demesnes  of  the  resident  gentiy.  At  Port- 
ariington  the  Barrow  is  shallow  and  rapid,  having  a  frll  of  16  feet 
between  this  place  and  its  junction  with  the  Little  Barrow. 

West  from  the  range  of  Geashill  the  coimtry  slopes  to  the  valley  of 
the  Broana,  which,  flowing  from  Lougb  Snnil  in  WestMeath,  traverses 
the  north-western  portion  of  the  county,  and  after  receiving  the 
Clodagh  and  the  Broughill,  or  Silver  lUver,  from  the  district  between 
Geashill  and  the  ShannoD,  flows  into  that  river  at  Shannon  Harbour. 
The  line  of  the  Grand  Canal,  which  joins  the  Shannon  at  tba  same 
point,  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Brosna  after  its  junction 
with  the  Cloda^i.  The  bogs  which  stretch  along  the  southern  side 
of  the  Grand  Canal  occupy  an  area  of  11,588  acres.  They  axe  disposed 
in  thrse  principal  tracts,  separated  from  one  another  by  low  hula  df 
limestone-gravM,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  hill  of  Cloghan. 
South  of  the  hill  of  Cloghan  five  principal  flelds  of  bog  extend  over 
an  area  of  about  24,000  acres.  This  tract  is  drained  by  the  Broughill 
River  ,which  is  formed  by  two  streams,  one  issuing  from  Lough  Annagh 
on  the  borders  of  Queen's  County, -and  the  otherfrom  the  western  end 
of  a  depression  in  the  Slieve-Bloom  called  the  Black  Gktp,  near  the 
small  town  of  Kinnitty.  The  Broughill  River,  passing  under  the 
Grand  Canal,  runs  into  the  Brosna  about  three  miks  beloTr  the  junction 
of  the  Brosna  with  the  Clodagh,  which  also  passes  under  the  canal. 
The  valley  of  the  Brosna  is  well  cultivated.  Th»  river  winds  between 
undulating  banks  which  form  a  margin  of  considerable  bieadth  on 
each  side  free  from  bog,  and  towards  West  Meath  spread  into  a  well- 
cultivated  open  country  about  the  town  of  Clara,  whidi  is  situated  on 
the  river  near  the  border  of  the  county.  The  district  between  the 
Broena  and  West  Meath,  with  the  exception  of  the  arable  margin  of 
the  river,  ia  almost  wholly  occupied  l^  bogs,  the  most  eastern  of 
which,  the  bog  of  Kihnaleadyi  now  generally  known  as  the  '  moving 
bog/  in  the  year  1821  flovrad  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  down  an 
adjoining  valley.  A  margin  of  arable  land  borders  the  Shannon  also, 
and  several  elevated  tracts  of  limestone-gravel  separate  the  several 
districts  of  bog  from  each  other. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  county,  included  between  the  western 
declivities  of  the  Slieve-Bloom  Mountains,  Tipperary,  and  the  Shannon, 
has  a  general  slope  to warda  the  Little  Brosna,  whioh  forms  the  boundary 
between  King^s  County  and  Tipperaiy.  Tbero  are  fortifications  at 
both  ends  of  the  bridge  acroaa  the  Shannon  at  this  place  eommanding 
the  approaches,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fsucther  down,  on  the 
King'a  County  side,  is  a  circular  redoubt  mounting  six  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  banks  of  the  Shannon  are  hen  richly  clothed  with 
meadow,  but  liable  to  firequent  floods.  The  valley  -of  tiie  Little 
Brosna  from  the  Shannon  to  Birr,  and  thence  to  the  Slieve-Bloom  and 
the  borders  of  the.  county  of  Tipperary,  is  an  undulating  weill^inhabited 
district  containing  extensive  tracts  of  pasture,  and  towards  the  moun- 
tajna  abounding  with  varied  and  pleaslDg  scenery.  The  highest 
elevation  of  the  Slieve-Bloom  Mountains  is  1689'feet.  They  extend 
in  a  line  from  north-east  to  south-west  for  a  distance  of  15  miles 
abng  the  Queen's  and  King^s  counties.  A  narrow  pass  called  tiie  Gap 
of  Glandine,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  therange^  is  the  only  point- 
of  communication  throughout  this  line  available  for  puiposes  of  general 
traffia  A  continuation  of  the  Devil's  Bit  range  forms  the  mora  southerly 
part  of  the  boundary-line  bordering  on  Tipperary.  These  mountains, 
although  of  no  great  altitude,  present  a  varied  and  picturesque  outline, 
and  abound  with  scenes  of  much  natural  beauty. 

That  part  of  the  river  Shannon  which  borders  on  this  county  is 
included  within  the  division  of  the  Middle  Shannon.  The  navigation 
is  partiy  by  the  river  and  partly  by  short  lateral  canaJs.  The  Lit^e 
Brosna  is  navigid>le  for  small  boats. 

OommunioatUmt. — ^The  completion  of  the  works  under  the  com- 
missioners for  the  improvement  of  the  Shannon,  has  rendered  that 
fine  river  navigable  for  large  steamers  from  Lough  Allen  to  Killaloe ; 
and  steamers  of  800  tons  burden  ply  da£iy  up  and  down  the  river 
from  SfaanAon  Harbour,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Grand  Canal.  The 
Grand  Cfemal  crosses  the  county  firom  east  to  west  with  branches  to 
Edenderry  and  Kilbeggan,  and  a  continuation  on  the  Connaught  side 
^of  the  Shannon  to  BaUinaaloe.  As  yet  no  railways  traverse  any  part 
*  of  this  county;  Uie  Midland  Great  Western  between  Dublin  and 
Galway  runs  at  a  little  distance  from  the  northern  boundary,  and  the 
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Great  Southern  and  Weatem  from  Dublin  to  Coxi:  paaaea  near  the 
ioutbem  border.  The  most  important  highways  are  the  matt  road 
from  Dublin  to  Birr,  and  the  maU-eoach  roada  from  Dublin  to  Galway 
and  Limerick,  which  respectively  cross  the  north-western  and  south- 
western districts  of  the  county.  There  are  also  numerous  good 
orofls-roada. 

Geology, — ^The  stratified  limestone  of  the  central  plain  of  Ireland 
spreads  over  the  entire  area  of  the  oounty,  exoept  the  portions  ooou- 
pied  by  the  Slieye-Bloom  chain  and  the  hill  of  Groghan.  The  Slieve- 
Bloom  range  consists  of  day-slate,  sup^yorting  flanks  of  yeiy  compact 
sandstone  in  which  the  clay-slate  is  enveloped  on  all  the  declivities. 
The  strata  of  the  day-slate  vary  from  one  foot  to  three  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  in  some  places  afford  excellent  flags.  Croghan  Hill  consists 
of  trap  conglomerate.  The  limestone  of  the  surrounding  plain 
appears  tilted  up  and  supported  on  the  north-western  and  south- 
western sides  of  the  greenstone  tabular  masses.  Cslcareous  matter  is 
generally  diffused  through  this  rock,  which  varies  from  a  pale  lavender 
oolour  to  a  grayish-black.  The  rook  is  very  easily  decomposed,  and 
forms  an  uncommonly  rich  and  friable  soiL  The  hill  is  almost  all 
under  cultivation,  and  yields  the  most  abundant  white  and  green 
crops.  Massy  strata  of  gi-eenstone  appear  also  between  Croghan  Hill 
and  Philipstown. 

dimaUf  Soil,  and  AgricuUwe. — Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  wet 
ground  on  the  surface  of  King's  County,  the  climate  is  neither  damp 
nor  unwholesome.  This  is  partly  aocounted  for  by  the  antiseptio 
quality  of  the  peat-bog,  <u»I  partly  by  the  county  lying  comparatively 
high  and  open.  The  bogs,  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
county,  generally  repose  on  limestone  gravel  The  soil  in  general  is 
not  natiuvlly  fertile,  but  can  be  made  to  yidd  very  good  crops  in  the 
arable  districts,  by  manuring  with  the  lime  and  bog-mud.  Near  the 
itkiddle  of  the  Slieve-Bloom  range  are  some  fertile  and  extensive 
pastures.  In  the  district  lying  between  these  mountains  and  Tipperary 
the  sott  is  generally  a  light  gravel,  easily  tilled,  and  tolerably  fertUe. 
The  banks  of  the  Shannon  where  they  are  occasionally  overflowed 
afford  considerable  tracts  of  fine  meadow,  and  the  eskers  and  derries, 
as  the  open  spots  of  dry  ground  in  and  between  the  bogs  are  termed, 
have  generally  a  rich  finable  soiL  The  chief  grazing  districts  in  the 
counly  lie  on  the  borders  of  West  Meath,  where  the  pastures  are 
considered  very  favourable  to  wool-growing.  Throughout  the  central 
division  the  soU,  where  unincumbered  with  bog,  is  ^most  wholly  in 
tillage.  The  best  ground  in  the  county  is  in  the  northern  division, 
from  Croghan  Hill  to  the  boundary  of  Meath. 

The  number  of  acres  under  crops  in  1858  was  182,098,  of  which 
18,989  produced  wheat;  87,870  oats;  8840  barley,  here,  rye,  peas, 
and  beans;  17,891  potatoes;  10.678  turnips ;  8802  mangolds,  carrots, 
cabbage,  and  green  crops ;  195  fiax ;  and  89,888  acres  were  in  meadow 
and  dover.  Induding  an  estimate  for  detached  trees,  in  1841  there 
were  11,185  acres  growing  timber,  chiefly  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  beech. 
On  12,960  holdings  there  were  12,466  horses ;  5555  mules  and  asses ; 
48,558  horned-cattle;  879  deer;  78,280  sheep;  19,477  pigs;  4667 
goats ;  and  162,296  head  of  poultry. 

The  occupations  are  entirely  agricultural;  the  fabrics,  such  as 
household  linen,  friese,  and  serge,  made  by  the  peasantry,  being 
merely  for  family  use. 

JHvuiotu  and  Towns, — King^s  County  is  divided  ioto  12  baronies — 
Bally  boy,  south  and  centre ;  Bally  brit,  south-west ;  Ballycowan,  central ; 
Clonlisk,  aouth-flouth-west ;  Coolestown,  east;  English,  Garry  castle, 
west;  Ckashill,  south  and  east  of  centre;  Kilcoursey,  norti^-west; 
PhUipstown  Lower,  north,  and  Upper,  south-east ;  and  Warrenstown, 
north-east  The  chief  towns  are  Tullamore ;  Birr,  or  Parsonstown ; 
Banagher;  Portarlington ;  and  Edenderry;  all  of  which  are  noticed 
under  their  proper  heads. 

The  other  more  important  places  are  the  following,  with  the  popu- 
lation of  each  in  1851 : — 

Clara,  7  miles  N.W.  from  Tullamore,  population  996,  is  a  neat 
little  town  on  the  Brosna,  which  here  drives  several  laige  oom-miUs. 
The  town  has  a  church,  a  Boman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Methodist  meeting- 
house, and  a  dispensair.  A  corn-market  is  held  weekly  on  Wednesday, 
and  ten  fairs  are  held  m  the  course  of  the  year. 

Franhford,  population  956,  on  the  Breu^hill  River,  15  miles  S.W. 
from  TiUlamore,  has  a  large  Roman  Cathoho  chapel  and  a  dispensary. 
A  oom-market  is  held  here  weekly  on  Saturday.  Near  the  town  are 
several  handsome  country  seats,  among  which  are  Broughill  Castle, 
the  residence  of  N.  Fitzsimon,  Esq.,  and  Temora,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  counts  Magawley. 

Kinmttjf,  popuktion  452,  a  neat  village,  oontaining  a  church,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapd,  a  dispensary,  and  a  National  school,  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains,  18  miles  S.  by  W. 
from  Tullamore.  Close  to  the  town  is  Bernard  Castle,  the  seat  of 
Ci^tain  Bernard.  At  a  short  distance  east  of  the  village  are  Knock- 
naman  and  Carroll's  Hill,  summits  of  the  Slieve-Bloom,  which  rise 
respectively  to  1118  feet  and  1584  feet  above  the  sea,  and  afford 
extensive  views  over  the  great  central  plain  of  Ireland.  A  few  milee 
W.  of  Kinnitty  are  the  eodesiaatioal  rums  and  ancient  burying-ground 
of  Sdr-Kieran.  or  St.-Kieran.  Among  the  ruins  is  a  small  round 
tower  20  feet  high,  with  a  conical  stone  roof. 

MoneygaU,  popuktion  631,  situated  in  the  most  southern  part  of  the 
county,  at  the  foot  of  the  Devtt's  Bit  Mountains,  and  86  milee  S.aW. 


from  TulUmon,  has  a  dispensary.  In  this  part  of  the  ooonty  there 
are  extensive  plantations  and  numerous  country  seats.  Fsirs  are  held 
in  May,  August^  and  November. 

PhUi^pt^oufn,  population  748,  a  market-town,  formerly  a  psriia* 
mentary  borough,  and  till  1888  the  assise  town  of  the  county,  sitostod 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  8  mUes  E.  by  N.  ttom  TuDamore,  consists  chiefij 
of  one  street,  and  is  altogether  an  ill-buttt  plaoe.  The  old  name  of  the 
town  was  Zkmgan,  whidi  was  changed  to  Philipstown  in  honoar  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  husband  of  Queen  Mary;  it  retained  two  mem- 
bers to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  The  pnblio  buildiagi  in  a 
sessions-house,  a  jail,  a  cavalry  barrack,  a  Roman  Catholic  <£apel,  t 
chureh,  and  the  remains  of  Fort  Castle,  in  which  King  Philip  resided 
during  his  visit  The  town  has  a  di^nsary  and  two  schoola  A 
weekly  market  is  held  on  Thursday. 

Skinrone,  population  878,  about  6  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Boeeiei, 
has  a  neat  chureh,  a  large  Roman  Catholic  ohapei,  a  small  chapel  for 
Methodists,  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary,  and  a  National  school. 
Petty  sessions  are  hdd  weekly.  Fairs  are  hdd  in  Shinrone  on  July 
9th  and  November  21st 

Besides  the  places  already  noticed  the  following  may  be  mentioned. 
The  populations  are  those  of  1851. 

BaUyboy,  population  219,  situated  on  the  Broughill  River,  18  miles 
S.W.  from  Tullamore,  has  a  neat  church.  About  a  mile  south  of  it 
is  the  hill  of  Knock,  which  attains  a  height  of  499  feet  above  the 
adjacent  flat  country.  BaUyeumher,  population  156,  a  village  8  miles 
W.  from  Tullamore,  stands  on  the  Brosna,  which  is  here  crossed  bj  t 
good  stone  bridge.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  handsome  seats, 
forming  with  the  village  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  dreary  expanse 
of  bog.  Cloghan,  population  568,  16  miles  W.S.W.  from  Tullamore, 
on  the  rosd  to  Banagher,  is  a  village  situated  in  a  levd  country,  about 
a  mile  W.  from  the  beautifiil  green  hill  of  Cloghan.  In  the  village 
are  a  church  and  a  Roman  Catholio  chapel,  and  a  few  miles  south  of 
it  is  Cloghan  Castle,  the  reddence  of  G.  O.  Moore,  Ksq.,  which  in  one 
of  the  oldest  inhabited  oastles  in  Irdand.  CnnkiU,  popuktion  556, 
forms  a  suburb  of  the  town  of  Birr,  and  has  a  police  station.  Ferb<ae^ 
population  641,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bronia,  14  miles  W.  from 
Tullamore,  is  situated  in  a  flat  country,  with  large  tracts  of  bog  near 
the  town.  It  contains  a  church,  a  Roman  CaUiolio  ohapd,  seyerel 
schools,  a  dispensary,  and  a  small  inn.  Oea^iU,  7  miles  E.SwE.  from 
Tullamore,  population  826,  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Philipstown 
to  Portarli^ton.  The  village  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  of 
hills,  which  is  crowned  with  the  parish  chureh,  the  parsonage,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Qeashill.  KUUigh,  copulation  18^  a  email 
village  oontaining  a  chapel  of  ease  and  a  large  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
is  situated  5  miles  S.  from  Tullamore,  on  the  road  to  MountmellicL 
Thb  place  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  once  had  three  monasterieei, 
remains  of  one  of  which  still  exist  Skanntm-Bridge,  population  395, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon,  24  miles  W.  from  Tolla* 
more,  on  the  road  to  Ballinasloe.  It  is  one  of  the  three  fortified  paasei 
still  maintained  upon  the  Shannon,  the  other  two  being  Banagher  aod 
Athlona  The  bridge  which  here  crosses  the  Shannon  ooosiata  of  16 
arches,  with  two  additional  arohes  across  a  short  lateral  cand  cat  to 
avoid  a  fall  of  about  a  foot  in  the  current  of  the  river.  At  the  Ros- 
common or  Connaught  end  of  the  bridge  is  a  tdtenle-pont,  capable  of 
accommodatmg  a  small  garrison.  The  public  road  runs  between  the 
bamusks  and  fort,  passing  through  a  strong  gate.  The  fortifications 
resemble  those  at  Banagher,  but  the  barracks  are  larger  and  the 
battery  is  more  conspicuous.  ShanMin-Harbowr,  population  152, 
stands  on  the  Grand  Cand,  7  miles  S.K  from  Shannon-Bridge,  half 
a  mile  K  from  the  Shannon.  It  contains  a  large  inn  and  stores 
origindly  constructed  by  the  Canal  company,  but  now  partially  oocn- 
pied  as  a  police  barrack.  A  steamer  runs  between  Shannon-Harboor 
and  Killdoe.  A  fine  quariy  of  dove-marble  is  worked  near  the 
vilhige. 

Kmg's  County  is  in  the  dioceses  of  Kildare,  Meath,  Killaloe,  Osbot;, 
and  Clonfert  There  were  84  National  schools  in  operation  in  Sep- 
tember 1852,  attended  by  4484  nude  and  5147  femde  children.  The 
county  returns  two  memben  to  the  Imperid  Parliaments  AssiaaB  an 
hdd  at  Tullamore.  Quarter  sesdons  are  hdd  at  Tullamore^  Birr,  and 
Philipstown,  in  each  of  which  is  a  court-house  and  jail;  that  at 
TuUamoro  being  the  county  jail,  and  the  othen  bridewdjsi  Pettj 
sesdons  are  hdd  in  16  places.  The  district  lunatic  asylum,  to  whidi 
King's  County  is  entitled  to  send  48  patients,  is  at  Maryboroogh,  in 
Queen's  County.  A  county  infirmary  is  at  Tullamore ;  fever-hospitsls 
are  at  Shinrone  and  Birr,  and  dispensaries  in  dl  the  diief  towns  snd 
villages.  Savings  banks  are  established  at  Tullamore  and  Birr.  There 
are  Union  woriUiouses  at  TuUamore,  Kdenderry,  and  Birr.  The  county 
is  partly  in  the  military  district  of  Dublin  and  partly  in  that  of 
Limerick:  there  are  barracks  at  Banegher,  Birr,  Shannon  Bridge, 
Tullamore,  and  Philipstown.  The  staff  of  the  county  militia  » 
stationed  at  Birr.  The  police  foroe  of  the  oounty,  consisting  of  412 
men  and  oflicers,  has  its  head-quartere  at  Tullamore,  and  ii  distributed 
among  6  districts,  comprising  56  stations.  The  districts  are  Tullamor?, 
Edenderry,  Ferbane,  Birr,  Shinrone,  and  FrankfonL  Reudent  magis- 
trates are  stationed  at  Tullamore  and  Birr. 

HitUrry  tmd  Antiquities, — This  district  was  not  made  a  distinct 
county  until  1557.  Before  that  period  it  was  generally  designated 
Western  Qlenmdery,  to  distinguish  it  from  Eastern  Glenmdery,  tho 
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present  Qaoen's  County.  The  fort  of  Dangan,  an  old  seat  of  the 
O'Connors,  princee  of  Ofialy,  was  at  the  same  time  made  the  shire 
town,  and  called  PhiHpstown,  in  compliment  to  the  king  consort. 

The  ruins  of  the  seven  churches  of  Clonmacnoise,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Shannon,  in  the  north-western  part  of  this  county, 
form  one  ^f  the  most  interesting  groups  of  ecdesiastical  remiuns  in 
Ireland.  St.  Eieran  of  Clonard  founded  tiie  abbey  of  Clonmacnoise 
A.D.  648.  It  was  subsequently  raised  to  the  rank  of  a-  cathedral 
church,  and  so  continued  till  1568,  when  the  see  of  Clonmaonoise  was 
united  to  that  of  Meath.  The  ruins  are  inclosed  by  a  wall,  at  two  of 
the  angles  of  which  are  ancient  round  towers.  The  buildings  within 
the  precincts  are  chiefly  chapels,  erected  over  family  burying-places 
by  various  Irish  kings  and  chiefbains.  The  place  exhibits  more 
numerous  remains  of  ancient  monuments  than  any  other  cemetery  in 
Ireland.  Two  monumental  crosses,  richly  carved^  stand  near  the 
western  door  of  the  chapel  called  Temple  MacDermot.  One  of  these, 
15  feet  in  height,  is  formed  of  a  single  stone.  The  remains  of  several 
other  religious  houses  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  entire 
group  occupies  a  gently  swelling  bank,  rising  from  the  Shannon. 
Twenty-eight  other  religious  houses  are  enumerated  in  this  county,  of 
which  the  chief  were— Birr ;  Burrow,  founded  in  550;  Gallon  on  the 
Brosna,  founded  in  the  5th  century ;  Monastereoras,  near  Edenderry, 
founded  by  John  Bermingham,  eari  of  Louth,  in  the  year  1825 ;  and 
Seirkieran,  near  Birr,  founded  in  402,  by  St.  Elieran  the  Elder,  and 
for  some  time  a  cathedral  church.  There  are  numerous  remains  of 
feudal  castles,  chiefly  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  Leap  Castle,  situated 
on  a  declivity  of  Slieve  Bloom,  in  a  strong  and  commanding  position, 
is  stiU  inhabited ;  as  are  also  Cloghan  Castle  and  the  castle  of  Birr. 

EIKGSCOUKT,  county  of  Cavan,  Ireland,  a  small  town  consisting 
of  one  long  straggling  street,  is  situated  24  miles  E.  by  S^  from  Cavan ; 
the  population  in  1851  was  1143.  The  town  stands  on  a  neck  of  land 
where  the  counties  of  Meath,  Cavan,  Louth,  and  Monaghan  meet.  It 
contains  several  good  houses,  a  neat  church,  and  a  lai^ge  Roman 
Catholic  chapeL  There  is  a  good  weekly  market  on  Tuesday  for 
agricultural  produce ;  thirteen  &irs  are  held  in  the  year.  A  resident 
magistrate  is  stationed  in  the  town,  which  has  a  dispensary  and  a  loan 
fund.    Petty  sessions  are  held  here. 

KING'S  LYNN.    [Lynn.] 

KING'S  NORTON,  Worcestershire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  King's  Norton,  is  situated  in  52**  24' 
N.  lat,  1*"  56'  W.  long.,  distant  24  miles  N.K  by  N.  from  Worcester, 
114  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  119  miles  by  the  London 
and  North-Westem  railway.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  King's 
Norton  was  7759  in  1851.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Worcester.  King  s  Norton  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  five  parishes,  with  an  area  of  27,666  acres,  and  a  popu- 
laUon  in  1851  of  30,871. 

The  parish  of  King's  Norton  is  of  considerable  extent,  covering  an 
area  of  11,970  acres,  but  there  is  little  to  notice  in  the  village.  The 
parifth  church,  an  ancient  structure,  perpendicular  in  style,  with  a 
handsome  spire,  is  commodious,  and  contains  some  interesting  monu- 
ment&  There  are  two  chapels  for  Methodists,  and  one  each  for 
Baptists  and  Unitarians.  King  Edward  VL's  Free  school  had  15 
scholars  on  the  foundation  and  25  other  scholars  in  1852.  Gunmaking 
is  carried  on  in  the  village  and  neighbourhood.  An  annual  fair  is  held 
on  May  6th.  Some  very  old  overhanging  half-timber  houses  are  in 
the  village.  The  Birmingham  and  Worcester  Canal  passes  through  a 
tunnel  ^>out  two  miles  long  a  short  distance  southward  from  King's 
Norton. 

KINGSTHORPE.     [NOBTHAMFrONSHIRB.] 

KINGSTON.    [Elginshire.] 

KINGSTON.    [Canada;  Jamaica.] 

KINGSTON-UPON-HULL.    [Hull.] 

KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES,  Surrey,  4  market-town,  municipal 
borough  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Kingston, 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  51°  24'  N.  lat,  0°  18' 
W.  long.,  distant  17  miles  N.E.  from  GuUdford,  13  miles  S.W.  from 
London  by  road,  and  12  miles  by  the  London  and  South-Westem 
railway.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Kingston-upon-Thames  in 
1851  was  6279.  The  borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18 
councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  with  the 
vicarage  of  Richmond  annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey  and 
diocese  of  Winchester.  Kingston  Poor-Law  Union'  contains  1 3  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  25,080  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  26,788. 

Kingston  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  Many  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  found  near  the  town,  and  some  antiquaries  have  con- 
tended for  this  being  the  spot  where  Csosar  crossed  the  Thames.  It 
was  a  place  of  note  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  :  seven  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  princes  were  crowned  here.  A  stone,  believed  to  be  that  on 
which  the  Saxon  monarchs  sat  at  their  coronation,  formerly  stood  by 
the  church;  in  1850  it  was  removed  to  an  open  space  near  the  assize- 
courts^  and  mounted  on  an  ornamental  granite  pedestal,  on  the  base 
of  which  is  inscribed  the  names  and  dates  of  the  kings  crowned  at 
Kingston.  A  railing  with  pillars  at  the  seven  angles  surrounds  the 
stone.  The  first  charter  gninted  to  the  town  was  by  John,  in  1199. 
Kingston  sent  members  to  Parliament  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and 
Edward  III,  but  not  since. 
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Kingston  extends  about  half  a  mile  along  the  Thames,  and  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  inland,  at  the  junction  of  the  Hog's  'Mill  River 
with  the  Thames.  It  is  irr^ularly  laid  out ;  the  streets  are  lighted 
with  gas.  The  parish  church  is  an  ancient  building,  but  has  under- 
gone numerous  alterations  and  repairs :  it  is  cruciform,  with  a  central 
tower.  In  the  interior  are  several  interesting  monuments.  At 
Surbiton,  or  New  Kingston,  is  a  district  church,  erected  in  1845  at 
the  expense  of  Hiss  Coutts.  There  is  a  chapel  for  Independents,  a 
county  court-house,  and  a  county  house  of  correction.  The  town-hall, 
which  was  erected  in  1838  in  the  centre  of  the  market-place,  is  a 
handsome  building.  Queen  Elizabeth's  Free  Grammar  school,  founded 
in  1561,  is  held  in  an  ancient  edifice  formerly  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  :  the  income  from  endowment  is  65^.  a  year ;  the 
number  of  scholars  in  1853  was  50 ;  the  school  is  free  to  none.  There 
are  large  National  schools,  a  Blue-Coat  school,  and  an  Infant  school, 
almshouses  for  six  aged  men  and  six  aged  women,  some  parochial 
charities,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  bridge  over  the  Thames  is  of 
stone,  with  five  arches;  it  was  erected  in  1827,  at  an  expense  of 
40,000/.,  in  place  of  the  ancient  wooden  bridge  which  previously 
stood  here.  The  chief  business  of  the  town  is  malting ;  there  is  also 
a  considerable  coal  trade.  There  are  brick-  and  tile-works  and  market* 
gardens  round  the  town,  and  breweries  and  oil-mills  in  it.  A  market 
is  held  on  Saturday  for  com,  cattle,  pigs,  and  provisions.  There  are 
three  yearly  fairs ;  the  chief  fair  is  one  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses, 
held  on  November  13th  and  seven  following  days.  General  and  petty 
sessions  are  held  in  the  town ;  the  Michaelmas  quarter  sessions  and 
the  Lent  assizes  for  the  county  are  held  here,  also  a  county  court 

KINGSTOWN,  county  of  Dublin,  Inland,  a  sea-port  town  and  the 
maU-packet  station  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  Ib  situated  in  Uie  parish  of 
Monkstown,  barony  of  Rathdown,  distant  6  miles  E.S.E.  by  railway 
from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  10,453.  This  place  was 
called  Dunleary  till  September  3rd,  1821,  when  the  name  was  changed 
to  Kingstown  to  commemorate  the  embarkation  of  George  lY.  for 
England,  which  circumstance  is  recorded  on  a  granite  obelisk  near  the 
whart  Although  an  ancient  place,  it  was  a  mere  fishing  village  and 
collier  haven  till  the  new  harbour-works  were  commenced  in  1817. 
Since  then  the  town  has  been  greatly  extended,  so  that  Kingstown 
may  now  be  said  to  include  not  only  Dunleary,  but  also  Monkstown, 
Bullock,  and  Dalkey.  The  harbour,  the  formation  of  which  has  already 
cost  above  700,000/.,  is  described  in  the  article  Dublin  County.  The 
harbour  has  not  proved  so  useful  as  was  expected,  owing  to  the 
anchorage  being  very  much  exposed.  The  number  of  vessels  that 
entered  Kingstown  harbour  in  1851  was  2126,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  257,367  tons,  exclusive  of  men-of-war,  crmsers,  and  mail  packets ;  of 
this  number  1117  were  vessels  trading  to  or  from  the  pdtt  of  Dublin. 
The  city  of  Dublin  royal  mail  steam-packets  saU  twice  a  day  with  the 
man  and  government  despatches  to  Holyhead ;  there  is  besides  daily 
communication  by  steamers  with  Cork,  Liverpool,  Holyhead,  and 
Chester,  and  packets  sail  regularly  to  London  and  other  important 
towns.  The  chief  exports  are  cattie,  com,  lead-ore,  and  granite ;  the 
imports  consist  chiefly  of  coal,  iron,  and  timber.  The  be&uty  of  the 
situation,  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  picturesque  country  around  the 
town,  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  steam-vessels,  and  the  bustle 
connected  with  the  shipping,  have  contributed  to  make  Kingstown  a 
place  of  great  resort :  it  is  also  much  frequented  as  a  watering-place. 
The  principal  street  is  George's-street,  extending  above  half  a  nule  in 
len^^  There  are  numerous  avenues,  terraces,  and  parades,  some  of 
which  are  uniformly  built,  and  present  a  handsome  appearance. 
Besides  the  parish  ddurch,  which  is  at  Monkstown,  there  are  a  Urge 
and  handsome  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  St.  Maiy^s  convent^  a  Free 
church,  the  Mariners  church,  and  places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  and  Quakers.  The  Kingstown  terminus  of  the  nulway  to 
Dublin,  and  the  tunnel  of  the  atmospheric  railway  to  Dalkey,  are  in 
front  of  the  harbour.  There  are  a  petty  sessions  court-house,  police 
and  coast-guard  stations,  a  savings  bank,  lying-in  hospital,  dispensary. 
National  and  other  schools,  and  commodious  baths.  The  town  is 
lighted  with  gas.  The  paving  and  lighting  of  the  town  is  managed  by 
a  board  of  18  commissionera  There  are  remains  of  old  castles  at 
Monkstown  and  Bullock,  and  of  three  in  the  village  of  Dalkey. 
Kingstown  is  the  station  of  the  Royal  St  George's  Yacht  Club. 

KINGSTOWN.    [ViNOBHT,  St.] 

KINGSTON,  Herefordshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Kington,  is  situated  in  52**  12'  N.  lat., 
8"  1'  W.  long.,  distant  19  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Hereford,  and  164 
miles  W.N.W.  ftom  London.  The  population  of  the  joint  township 
of  Old  and  New  Kington  in  1851  was  1989.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a  baili£  •  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
of  Hereford.  Kington  Poor-Law  Union  contains  26  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  70,957  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
11,653. 

Kington  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Arrow ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  town  is  on  the  left  bank.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The' 
church  is  a  fine  but  irregular  structure,  chiefly  of  the  decorated  style ; 
it  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Orleton  to  the  virgin  M^  on  the  18th 
of  April,  1325.  The  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of  worship.  Lady  Hawkins's  Free 
school,  which  has  an  income  of  2101.  a  year,  had  30  scholars  in  1850. 
There  are  National  schools  and  a  savkigs  bank.    A  county  court  ii 
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held  in  the  towzL  The  markeirdaj  is  Wednesday :  eight  fun  are  held 
in  the  ooune  of  the  year. 

KINNOUL.    [Pbbthbhirk.] 

KINROSS,  Einrofls-ahire,  Scotland,  a  markei-town  and  the  capital 
of  the  coun^,  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  Loch  Leyen,  in 
5  6"  13'  N.  lat,  Z^  24'  W.  long. ;  distant  28  miles  N.W.  from  Edinburgh. 
The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2590.  The  town  contains 
many  handsome  houses,  and  is  well  lighted  with  gas.  Besides  the 
pariflh  school  there  are  a  Free  Church  sdiool,  two  Foimdation  schools, 
and  others  of  minor  importance ;  also  a  sayings  bank.  The  manufac- 
ture of  tartan  shawls  is'the  chief  occupation,  and  in  coxmection  with 
it  spinning,  scouring,  dyeing,  &c,  are  carried  on.  In  the  town  are  a 
flour-mill  and  a  tan-work.  The  fishery  in  the  loch  employs  seyeral 
persons.  The  parish  church,  built  in  1832,  is  a  handsome  gothio 
structure.  There  are  two  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians  and  one 
Free  church.  The  county-hall  is  an  elegant  building,  built  in  1826, 
and  contains  a  court-room  with  offices  for  county  business,  and  a  jail. 
In  the  yicinity  is  Kinross  House,  originally  built  as  a  residence  for  the 
Duke  of  TorK,  afterwards  James  JL,  in  the  eyent  of  the  Exduaioa 
Bill  becoming  law. 

KINROSS-SHIRE,  Scotland,  a  small  inland  county,  bounded  E. 
and  S.  by  Fifeshire^  and  W.  and  N.  by  Perthshire,  between  66*  8'  and 
56'  18'  N.  lat,  8'  14'  and  S**  85'  W.  long.  Its  length  from  east  to  West 
is  about  12  miles,  and  its  width  from  north  to  sputh  barely  10  miles. 
Its  area  is  49,531  statute  acres.  The  population  was  8763  in  1841  and 
8924  in  1851.  Conjointly  with  Clackmannanshire  this  coonty  returns 
one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 

Surface,  Hydrography,  and  Communieationt.  —  On  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  county  are  the  Cleish  Hills ;  on  the  northern  boundary 
are  the  Ochils;  the  south-eastern  boundaiy  runs  partly  along  the 
summit  of  the  hill  of  Binnarty  and  partly  along  the  flat  ground  to  a 
point  on  Kelty  Bum,  which  stream,  naying  its  source  in  the  Cleish 
Ilills,  forms  the  southern  boundary.  The  western  Lomonds  are  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  shire.  The  boundaries  are  chiefly  hilly,  but  a 
leyel  opens  from  the  south  at  Blair  Adam ;  a  similar  leyel  opens  to 
the  west  towards  Stirling,  at  the  Crook  of  Deyon ;  and  a  third  leyel 
to  the  north-east,  between  the  Ochil  and  Lomond  hills,  leading  towards 
Cupar  in  Fife.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  narrow  passage  on  the  east^ 
through  which  flows  the  riyer  Leyen* 

This  county  contains  seyeral  fresh-water  lakes,  which  are  well 
stocked  with  fish.  By  far  the  most  important  is  Loch  Leyen,  a  noble 
piece  of  water,  coyering  a  surface  of  near  3300  acres.  Its  height 
aboye  the  leyel  of  the  sea  is  about  800  feci  Its  greatest  depth  is 
from  80  to  90  feet.  It  contains  four  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is 
called  the  Inch.  The  lake  aboimds  in  fish,  and  the  trout^  which  are 
considered  a  great  delicacy,  are  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  market  The 
leyel  of  the  lake  has  been  considerably  reduced  for  the  purpose  of 
reclaiming  a  part  of  its  basin.  Upon  a  small  island  at  the  north-west 
end  of  Loch  Leyen  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Loch  Leyen,  a  fortress 
of  great  antiquity,  long  used  as  a  royal  residence,  and  noted  as  the 
prison  in  which  Queen  Mary  was  retained  a  prisoner.  The  uicient 
monastery  of  Portmoak,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Leyen,  near  the  lake, 
is  said  to  haye  been  built  by  a  Pictishking,  and  to  haye  been  the  first 
place  in  Scotland  eiyen  to  theCuldees  after  the  oonyersion  of  thePicts 
to  Christianity.  On  the  Inc)i  in  Loch  Leyen,  called  St  Serf's,  or  St 
Seryanus  Isle,  once  stood  a  priory,  but  no  traces  of  it  remain. 

The  chief  streams  are  the  Oaimey,  and  the  South  and  the  North 
Queich.  The  QairQey  rises  among  the  Cleish  TTillft ;  the  North  and 
the  South  Queich  haye  their  sources  among  the  Ochils,  and  all  three 
fall  into  Loch  Leyen,  the  oyerflow  of  which  forms  the  liyer  Leyen. 
The  county  is  well  proyided  with  roads,  which  are  kept  in  good  repair; 
it  is  trayersed  from  south  to  north  by  the  great  norUi  road. 

Geology. — Coal  is  found  on  the  south,  where  the  poimty  joins  the 
borders  of  Fifeshire.  There  are  quarries  of  good  sandstone  in  that 
(quarter.  To  the  north  of  Kinross  red-sandstone  is  the  geological  forma- 
tion of  the  district  The  formatibn  of  tiie  Ochil  and  Lomond  hills 
will  be  foimd  respectiyely  under  Claokmamnakshire  and  FirEBHiRB; 
the  general  geological  character  of  the  whole  district  is  described  under 
Great  Britain. 

Soil,  (Mmate,  AgricuUw^'^The  interior  of  the  coimty,  comprising 


ably  fertile,  and  produces  early  crops ;  in  the  more  eleyated  parts  it 
consists  of  moor,  forming  howeyer  excellent  pasture.  The  climate, 
though  cold  and  wet,  owing  to  the  general  eleyation  of  the  land,  has 
been  much  Improyed  by  extensiye  drainage.  Upon  the  whole  the 
county  is  healthy,  and  the  people  are  yigorous,  and  subject  to  few 
distempers.  Frost  sets  in  sooner  and  continues  longer  than  in  the 
adjacent  country  to  the  south,  yet  agriculture  has  been  so  much 
improyed  that  the  seed-time  and  haryest  aro  seldom  behind  those  of 
.the  neighbouring  districts.  The  fisrms  are  mostly  occupied  by  resident 
owners  Of  the  jmins  which  are  cultiyated  tiie  chief  attention  is 
giyen  to  oats.  The  district  is  well  suited  for  turnip  husbandly  and 
the  rearing  of  sheep  stock. 

Divisions,  Towns,  <fec.---Kinro88-shire  includes  four  parishes  and 
small  portions  of  three  adjoining  parishes,  the  principal  parts  of  which 
are  in  Perthshire.    Kinross  is  described  elsewhere;  the  only  other 


place  worthy  of  mention  is  Milnathort,  population  1605,  a  ihriying 
yillage,  in  tiie  parish  of  Orwell,  about  2  miles  N.  from  Kinrosa 
It  is  lighted  with  ns,  possesses  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  United  Presby- 
terian and  a  Free  Church,  a  sayings  bank,  and  a  public  library,  said 
to  be  the  oldest  in  Scotland.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  tartan  shawls.  A  weekly  corn-market  is  held  in 
the  yillageu 

Bistory,,AnUqwUie$,  Ac — The  only  historical  eyents  connected  with 
this  county  are  the  defence  of  Loch  Leyen  Castie  by  Alan  de  Yipont 
against  an  adherent  of  Baliol,  and  the  subsequent  imprisonment  of 
Queen  Mazy  and  her  escape  from  the  castie.  There  are  so-called 
druidical  remains  in  the  parish  of  Orwell,  and  seyeral  yestages  of  the 
feudal  and  ecclesiastical  periods  of  national  history  throughout  the 
county,  but  none  of  importance. 

RdigUfus  Worship  ami  Edwxxtion. — ^According  to  the  returns  of  the 
Census  taken  in  March  1851,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  the 
counts  14  places  of  worship,  of  which  6  belonged  to  the  Free  Church, 
4  to  the  Established  Church,  and  4  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
The  total  number  of  sittings  proyided  was  6125.  The  number  of 
Sabbath  schools  in  the  county  was  14,  of  which  4  belonged  to  the 
Established  Church,  4  to  the  Free  Church,  and  4  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  total  number  of  scholars  was  956.  The 
number  of  day-schools  in  the  county  was  23,  namely,  14  public  schools, 
with  1038  scholars,  and  9  private  schools,  with  389  scholars.  There 
was  1  eyening  school  for  adults,  with  31  scbolara 

KINS  ALE,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  a  sea-port  town,  parliamentary 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  PooivLaw  Union,  is  situated  on  the 
south  ooast  of  Ireland  m  51'  4V  N.  kt,  8*  31'  W.  long.,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  sBstuary  of  ti^e  Bandon  Riyer,  which  forms  Kinsale  harbour, 
at  a  distance  of  about  4  miles  from,  the  sea,  14  miles  S.  from  Cork, 
and  177  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  5506, 
besides  934  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  The  borough  \b  goyemed  by 
13  town  commissioners,  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parhament  Kinside  Poor-Law  Union  contains  19  electoral  divisions, 
with  an  area  of  79,661  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  28,948. 

The  town  is  built  partly  on  the  slope  of  Compass  Hill,  and  partly 
on  level  ground  between  it  and  the  harbour.  In  the  level  part  of  the 
town  are  a  few  good  spacious  streets.  Many  of  the  houses  in  Kinsale 
are  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  buUt  with  bay  windows  oonnected 
in  the  upper  stories  *by  balconies  after  the  Spanish  fashion.  The 
chief  pubhc  buildings  are  the  chureh  of  St  Multosia,  &  spacious 
cruciform  structure  of  the  14ih  centuir;  a  large  Roman  Catholic 
chapel ;  a  Caimelite  convent  with  a  chapel  attached  to  it ;  the  infantry 
barracks;  the  assembly-rooms;  the  court-house  and  town-haU;  the 
prison ;  and  the  Union  workhouse,  which  is  built  on  Compass  HilL 
The  town  also  contains  two  chapels  for  Methodists,  a  fever  honiital, 
a  brewery,  and  several  floui^mills.  The  harbour,  which  is  completely 
landlocked,  has  a  depth  of  6  to  8  fathoms,  within  a  cable's  length  of 
the  shore,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  300  ship&  The  entrance 
to  the  harbour  has  a  depth  of  14  feet  at  spring  ebbs.  Fort  Charles, 
a  mile  east  of  the  town,  was  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  harbour, 
but  is  now  used  as  a  barrack.  Within  the  borough  limits  are  the 
viHages  of  Cove  and  Soilly,  both  of  which  are  thronged  during  the 
summer  with  sea-bathing  visitors.  The  fisheries  average  500£.  a  week ; 
the  fish  are  mostiy  conveyed  direct  from  the  fisheries  to  the  Coric 
market  Besides  the  usual  round  and  flat  fish,  lobsters,  oysters,  anil 
crabs  are  abundant  The  exports  of  Kinsale  are  agricultural  prodaoe ; 
the  imports  are  coal,  timber,  iren,  &c. ;  but  the  trade  of  the  port  is 
small.  Petty  sessions  are  heJd  in  the  town,  which  is  also  the  head- 
quarters of  a  police  distiict  Fairs  are  held  on  May  4th,  September 
4th,  and  November  21st;  markets  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and 
Saturdays  On  the  south  shore  of  the  sestuary  of  the  Bandon,  which 
is  reached  by  a  ferry,  and  nearly  opposite  the  town  are  the  ezteoaive 
remains  of  tiie  old  fortress  of  Castie-na  Park,  and  also  the  ruins  of 
Ringrone  Castle,  an  old  seat  of  the  De  Couroeys. 

Kinsale  is  the  centre  of  a  fishing  district  which  comprises  60  miles 
of  coast  extending  from  Flat  Head  to  the  east  side  of  Inchy  Bridge. 
The  fishermen  of  the  district  are  deemed  the  most  skilful  in  Ireland, 
both  in  their  own  calling  and  as  pilots :  in  1850  they  had  798  vessels, 
employing  altogether  4182  men  and  boys.  The  boats  of  the  Kinsale 
fishermen  average  from  12  to  20  tons,  and  are  called  hookers.  There 
is  a  lighthouse  on  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale. 

Kinsale  is  an  old  town.  It  gives  title  to  the  premier  baron  in  the 
Irish  peerage.  Miles  de  Courcey,  John  de  Courcey's  son  having  been 
created  Baron  of  Kinsale  in  1181.  The  titie  has  existed  in  the 
family  ever  since.  Kinsale  has  witnessed  several  important  engage- 
ments both  by  sea  and  land.  Here  the  McCarthy  More  was  defeated 
by  John  de  Courcey  in  the  12th  century;  and  in  the  harbour  an 
£higlish  fleet  defeated  a  squadron  of  French  and  Spanish  galleys  in 
1880.  In  1601  it  was  for  some  time  occupied  by  a  Spamsh  force, 
who  were  obliged  by  Sir  Q.  Carew  to  surrender.  In  1688  Kinsale 
was  held  for  James  IL,  and  here  that  king,  in  1689,  landed  firom 
Brest  on  his  foolish  attempt  to  regain  his  crown. 

KINTORE,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotiand,  a  very  ancient  royal  and 
parliamentary  buzgh  in  the  parish  of  Kintore,  in  the  district  of 
Garioch,  12  miles  N.W.  from  Aberdeen,  in  67*  15'  N.  kt,  2*  22' 
W.  long.  The  population  of  the  burgh  in  1851  was  476.  The  tovm 
is  governed  by  a  provost  and  12  counoillon^  and  ooigointly  withr 
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Banff,  OaUen,  Elgin,  Invwary,  and  Peterhead,  letunw  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  stroet^ 
on  the  bank  of  the  Taach-Bom,  which  here  fUla  into  the  river  Don. 
Besides  the  pariah  ehnroh  there  is  a  Free  church.  The  town-houae  h 
a  respectable  building.  Lime  is  brought  up  to  Port  £AphinBtone  near 
Kintox«  by  the  Aberdeen  Canal,  and  gradite  ia  carried  dowa  in  return. 
There  are  a  library  and  a  aavinga  baoJu 
KIOOSIOO.    {Japan.] 

KIPPBN.      [STIKU9Q8BIBB.] 

KIRATZA.    [AjmsmiA.] 

KIRBT-L&SOKEN.    [Essex.] 

KIRK  BURTON.    [Torksbibs.] 

KIRKALDY,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  and  pariiamebtary  bui^h, 
sea-port  and  market-town  in  the  pariah  of  Kirkaldy,  ia  situated  in 
56*  7'  N.  lat,  8'  9'  W.  long.,  on  the  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
about  12  milea  B.  ftrom  Dunfermliae.  The  population  of  the  muni- 
cipal burgh  in  1851  was  6098,  that  of  the  parliamentary  burgh 
10,475.  It  is  governed  by  a  protest  and  20  coundllors,  and  unites 
with  BomtiBland,  Dyaart,  and  Elnghom  in  rotumi&g  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  Kiikaldy  consists  of  one  rather  handsome 
street,  nearly  two  miles  long  (from  which  it  gets  the  designation  of 
the '  Lang  Tonn,'  or  Long  Town),  with  several  smaller  atreets  branching 
from  it.  Near  the  nortibem  extremity  of  the  High-stz«et  is  the  laige 
village  of  Pathhead.  Kirkaldy  has  an  elegant  modem  church,  and 
town-houae ;  with  aaaembly-rooms,  mason  lodge,  library,  reading- 
rooms,  and  public  Qnunmar  SchooL  The  town  ia  lighted  with  gas. 
The  market^  which  is  well  supplied^  is  hrid  weekly  on  Saturday. 
Hany  visitors  resort  to  the  town  as  a  bathing-place.  The  harbour 
has  been  rendered  very  commodious.  Coal,  com,  potatoes,  aheep, 
and  pigs  are  largely  exported.  The  number  of  vesaelaregiatersd  as 
belonging  to  the  port  on  December  8lBt»  1858,  were: — Under  50  tons, 
6S,  tonnage  2020 ;  above  50  tona,  86,  tonnage  7096 ;  and  one  ateam- 
vessel  of  62  ton&  During  the  year  1853  there  entered  the  port  648 
veaseia  of  42,604  tons  aggregate  burden,  and  there  deaied  1218 
vessels  ei  71,117  tons  aggregate  burden,  with  4  steatn-veesels  of  262 
tons.  Veaaela  from  the  north  of  Europe  trade  to  the  town.  Coarse 
linen  fobrica  are  extensively  manufactured,  and  there  are  several 
flax-mills,  a  foundiy,  tanneries,  a  distillery,  breweries,  ko.  Besides 
the  pariah  church,  there  are  two  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians, 
one  for  ih»  Free  Church,  and  one  each  for  Independents  and  Episco- 
palianaL  The  subscription  libnuy  in  1851  had  178  luembera  and 
upwards  of  7000  volumea ;  the  Kirkaldy  Inatitution  bad  60  membera 
and  1420  Tolumea ;  and  the  Scientific  Ajssociation  had  100  members. 

Kirkaldy  waa  anciently  a  aeat  of  the  Keldees,  or  Culdeea,  whence 
the  name  is  aaid  to  be  formed  by  the  prefix  of  the  "word  kirk.  It 
belonged  to  the  abbota  o£  Dunfermline  as  a  burgh  of  regalil^  in  1384. 
At  what  time  it  became  a  royal  burgh  is  not  kuown,  but  Charles  I.  in 
1644  confirmed  it  as  such,  and  made  it  a  free  port  with  additional 
privileges  and  jurisdiction.  At  this  period  it  poeseaaed  100  ahipay 
and  the  population  is  said  to  have  been  laiger  than  at  present. 

KIRKBT  LONSDALE.    rWasncoBLAimJ^ 

KIRKBY  MOOBSIDE,  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkby  Moorside, 
ia  situated  in  64«  16'  N.  Ut,  0*  55'  W.  long.,  diatant  25  milea  N.  by 
E.  from  Tiirk,  and  228  mUes  N.  by  W.  from  London.  The  population 
of  the  township  of  Kirkl^  Mooraide  in  18S1  was  1885.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of  York. 
Kiriiby  Moorside  Pnor-Law  Union  contains  28  townships,  with  an  area 
of  47,490  aores,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  5624. 

Kirkby  Mooraide  is  a  small  irregularly-built  town,  picturesquely 
situated  in  a  deep  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Dove.  The 
parish  church,  dedicatiad  to  All  Saints,  an  ancient  structure,  has 
aittmgps  for  514  persona ;  the  diancel  contains  some  burioua  monumenta. 
In  the  town  ace  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
Independents  and  QuiJcera.  There  is  a  Free  achooL  Near  the  town 
are  qnsoriea^  coal-minea^  and  aome  oom-mills;  and  malting  ia  carried 
on.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  has  been  seriously  a£fected  by  the 
introduction  of  railwasrs  into  the  district.  A  small  maiket  is  held  on 
Wednesday ;  fiura  are  held  on  Whit-Wedneaday  and  September  18th. 
In  former  times  Kij^by  Moorside  derived  aome  importance  from  its 
two  bafonial  castles,  vestiges  of  which  yet  remain. 

KIRKBY-STEPHEN.    [Wwtmoblakd.] 

KIRKCXTDBRIGHT,  in  the  ahire  or  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright) 
Scotland,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  and  market-town,  and  the 
chief  town  of  the  atewartry,  ia  aituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  festuaiy 
of  the  Dee,  about  5  ndles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, 100  miles  &W.  from  Edinburgh,  in  54^  48'N.lat,  4*  49' W.  long. 
The  population  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  in  1851  was  2687 ;  that  of 
the  munioipal  buigh  2778.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost  and  16 
councillors,  and  unites  with  Annan,  Dumfries,  Locfamaben,  and 
Sanquhar  in  returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Kircudbright  was  anciently  a  burgh  of  barony  under  the  Douglases 
when  they  were  lords  of  Qalloway.  Upon  the  fall  of  that  family  it 
was  erected  by  James  IL  into  a  burgh  of  regalitr.  Charles  II.  made 
it  a  royal  bu^h.  The  town  conaiata  chiefly  of  two  atreets  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  The  public  buildings  are  the  court-house,  the 
parish  church,  a  handsome  cru<^orm  go^o  building,  the  academy, 
and  the  jafl;  a  Free  church  and  a  chapel  for  United  Preabyterians. 


There  are  an  academy  or  bux^h-achool,  two  aubecription  schoola,  a 
well-endowed  charity  achool,  and  a  public  libraiy.  The  town  has 
been  greatly  imi^  ved  of  late  ye^ira. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  vestiges  of  the  ancient  eaatle  of 
Kirkcudbright.  The  harboul»«flbrdsgoddanehonge  and  shelter.  At 
the  head  of  it  is  a  beautiM  and  nidal'ly  hisiiilated  spot  called  St.  Msfy's 
Isle,  the  seat  ef  the  Eari  of  Selkirk.  a%e  river  opposite  the  harbour 
is  500  feet  broad  and  the  dtoth  ef  water  at  spriAg  tides  is  80  feet. 
Thers  is  constant  coiimumeation  with  Livei*pool  by  steameta ;  and 
several  vesa^  belong  to  the  port  CoAl,  Ihne,  freestone,  and  slates  are 
imported ;  grain,  potatoes,  aheep,  and  blaok  cattle  are  exported. 

KIRKCUDBRiaHT,  THE  STBWARTRY  OF,  ia  a  maritime 
oounty  in  the  aouth-West  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  and  N.W.  by  Ayr- 
ahite ;  E.  and  N.E.  by  Dumfrieaahire,  ttom  which  it  ia  in  part  separated 
by  the  rivef  Nith;  aW.  by  Wigtownshire  and  Wigtown  Bay;  and 
a  and  S.E.  by  the  Solway  Frith.  It  lies  between  54^  48'  and  55**  20' 
N.  lat.,  8*  88'  and  4^  88'  W.  long.  Its  length  varies  ttam  46  to  48 
miles,  and  its  width  from  17  to  80  milea.  The  area  is  about  610,784 
acrea,  and  it  comprises  the  greater  portion  of  the  ancient*diatrict  of 
Qalloway.  The  population  of  the  county  in  1851  was  48,121.  It 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Pariiament. 

(7o«t-MnA— The  coasts  except  in  the  upper  part  of  Wigtown  Bay, 
is  generally  bold  and  pracipitoua.  It  is  flat  on  the  eastern  boundanr. 
AH  along  the  coast^  where  the  streams  of  the  county  fall  into  the  Frith, 
there  are  natural  harbours.  The  most  important  of  theae,  on  the 
eastern  shore,  are  Urr  Water  Mouth,  and  Auchencaim  Ba^,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  k  the  thriving  village  of  Aucheneaim,  whi<m  is  clean 
and  well  buHt,  and  near  which,  on  the  bay,  is  Bahcirry,  a  free  port 
In  the  same  parish,  a  little  way  westward,  are  two  other  free  ports, 
both  capable  of  great  improvement,  Port  Mary  and  Mullock  Bay. 
Kirkcudbright  Bay  aflfords  good  accommodation  to  vessels.  The  most 
important  bay  in  the  westem  part  of  the  coast  is  Fleet  Bay,  so  called 
from  the  river  which  discharges  itself  into  it,  and  which  ia  navigable 
to  the  town  of  Gatehouse  for  veisels  of  160  tons. 

Siurface,  Hydi^aphyf  and  ChmmunietOionB, — ^The  surface  of  Kirk- 
oudbrightdiire  ia  rugged  and  barren,  more  particularly  towards  the 
sea-coast;  but  of  late  years  great  improvements* have  taken  place  in 
the  araUe  husbandry  of  the  ahire,  and  conaiderable  tracts  of  land 
which  were  formerly  unproductive  have  been  brought  into  cultivation. 
The  arable  lands  now  form  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  aurface.  The 
Whole  northern  part  of  the  county  ia  ortremely  mountainoua.  The 
chief  elevationa  are  Bladdaig  in  the  north,  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  1970  feet,  and  Caimmuir  in  the  west  2600  feet.  [Qbsat  Bbhain.] 

The  abeence  of  plantations,  which  are  eaaenlsal  to  the  proper  pro- 
tection of  grazing  districts,  was  formerly  a  subject  of  regret ;  of  late 
vearn  however  planting  has  been  considerably  extended,  and  dWunage 
has  been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  Earl  of  Galloway's 
plantations,  which  stretch  around  Ghlloway  Houae  for  milea,  are  rich 
m  most  varieties  of  useful  and  ornamental  timber. 

Numerous  small  lakes  are  distributed  over  the  oounty.  The  eastern 
boundary  of  the  county  ia  formed  by  the  river  Nith  [Duictbibbsbibe], 
the  weatem  boundary  by  the  Cree  Water,  which  is  formed  from  aeveral 
small  lakes  on  tiie  borders  of  Ayrshire  and  Wigtownshire ;  in  its 
ooune  southward  the  Cree  receives  the  Minnoch  Water,  and  the 
waters  of  several  other  small  lakes  in  the  north-west  of  Kirkcudbright, 
after  which  it  forms  Loch  Cree,  and  issuing  from  the  loch,  runs  for 
about  6  miles,  when  it  faUs  into  Wigtown  Bay.  The  two  principal 
streams  in  the  county  are  the  Dee  and  the  Urr.  The  Dee  haa  its 
source  near  the  north-western  boimdazy  of  the  county.  It  purauea  a 
aouth-east  direction,  receiving  ntmierous  mountain  atreama,  contributes 
its  waters  to  those  of  Loch  Ken,  from  which  it  issues  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  loch,  and  finally  faUs  into  the  bav  of  Kirkcudbright 
The  aalmon-fishe^es  on  this  river  are  valuable.  The  river  Ken  coUecta 
the  waters  of  all  the  mountain  streams  in  the  nort^  of  the  county, 
and  forma  the  loch  of  the  aame  name.  The  Urr  rises  in  a  lake  of  the 
same  name  on  the  borders  of  Dumfriesdiire ;  it  alao  receivea  numerous 
tributariea,  the  moat  important  of  which  is  mrkgunzeon  Bum,  which 
draina  the  extreme  east  of  the  county  and  soon  after  falls  into  the 
Sdway  Frith,  where  it  forms  a  small  bay-  The  Fleet  Water  is  a  short 
stream  6  or  7  miles  in  length,  which  duchaiges  itself  into  Fleet  Bay, 
a  small  aestuarv  on  the  east  aide  of  Wigtovm  Bay. 

The  county  is  in  moat  parte  interaected  with  well-made  and  tolerably 
level  roads,  which  are  kept  in  excellent  repair. 

There  is  communication  by  ateam-veaaela  between  Kirkcudbright 
and  Liverpool,  and  numeroua  coaating  veaaela  carry  on  the  small  home 
trade  of  the  county. 

Oeology,  Mineralogy,  Ac, — The  oounty  containa  a  variety  of  minerals, 
but  they  have  been  only  in  few  instancea  tumed  to  any  profitable 
account,  owing  to  the  absence  of  coal  and  the  general  acarcity  of  other 
frieL  Lime,  coal,  and  freeatone  are  Imported  from  the  oppoaite  coast 
of  Cumberland.  Lead  is  the  mineral  mainly  wrought.  The  lead 
mines  at  Blackcraigs  and  Caimsmuir  are  at  present  in  full  operation. 
Some  copper  has  been  found. 

Climate^  Soil,  and  Agricvitwre. — The  climate  ia  salubrious.  In  the 
mountainoua  district  it  is  cold  and  bleak  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
though  the  ground  is  not  long  covered  with  snow.  The  climate  of 
the  low  grotmda  near  the  Solway  ia  warmer.  It  is  from  the  number 
of  streams  rather  moist,  and  spring  is  generally  lata.    The  west  and 
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Boaih  ^vinds  prevail,  except  in  l&te  winter  and  Bpring,  when  oold  eaat 
or  northerly  winds  are  most  frequent. 

The  prevailing  soil  is  a  thin  brown  earth  resting  either  upon  a 
gravel  bottom,  or  upon  a  rook  of  a  rotten  slaty  substanoe,  which  is 
readily  pulverised.  It  is  but  sUghtly  retentive  of  moisture,  and  its 
avenge  depth  does  not  exoeed  four  indies.  The  chief  object  of  culti- 
vation is  oats.  The  potato  crops  are  considerable,  and  constitute  a 
principal  article  of  export  to  England.  Till  within  the  last  thirty-five 
years  green-crop  husbandry  was  little  known  in  Kirkcudbri^t  and 
Wigtowm^iire.  Now  however  the  cultivation  6f  turnips  is  universal. 
Leases  are  generally  from  14  to  19  years,  with  breaks  in  many  of  them 
alike  available  to  Undiord  and  tenant  The  peculiar  breed  of  horses 
which  this  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Wigtown  formerly  possessed, 
and  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Galloway  breed,  has  nearly 
disappeared,  its  place  havine  been  supplied  by  horses  of  a  larger  size 
and  better  adapted  to  draught  The  sheep  upon  the  moors  and  high 
grounds  are  mostly  of  the  black-£ftced  breed,  but  those  in  the  lower 
districts  are  mosUy  Cheviots  and  Leioesters.  The  attention  of  the 
farmer  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  for  the  Norfolk  fairs, 
where  they  are  sold  to  graziers  by  whom  they  are  fattened  for  the 
London  market  The  lands  of  this  county,  together  with  those  of  the 
adjoining  county  of  Wigtown,  were  inclosed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  by  stone  walls,  generally  known  as  Qalloway  dykes.  Of 
late  years  the  farms  in  Kirkcudbrightshire  have  been  gradually 
increased  in  size,  so  as  to  a£ford  proper  scope  for  rotation  of  crops, 
now  tiiat  summer  fallowing  is  rarely  if  ever  practised. 

JHvmom,  Toumtt  Jse, — The  county  is  divided  into  28  parishes.  There 
are  two  ro^  burghs— EiBKCUDBRiaHT  and  New  Galloway.  Kirkcud- 
bright has  been  already  described;  New  Qalloway  with  the  market- 
town  of  Castle  Douglas  we  notice  here. 

NeiD  Qalloway,  in  the  parish  of  Kells,  is  a  royal  and  parliamentary 
burgh,  20  miles  N.  from  Kirkcudbright,  and  near  Loch  Ken :  the 
population  of  the  buigh  in  1851  was  447.  The  town  is  governed  by 
a  provost  and  17  councillors,  though  its  burgh  revenues,  it  is  said, 
amount  to  only  16«.  annually.  It  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by 
Charles  I.,  and  now  unites  with  Stranraer,  Whithorn,  and  Wigtown 
in  the  return  of  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  a  fine  granite  bridge  over  the  river  Ken.  Kenmore 
Castle  stands  near  the  town. 

Oastle  DougUu  is  a  market-town  and  a  burgh  of  barony  in  the  parish 
of  Kelton,  about  9  miles  from  Kirkcudbright^  on  the  i*oad  to  Dumfries : 
population,  1992.  It  is  governed  by  a  provost^  2  bailies,  and  a  town- 
council  of  7,  elected  by  householders  in  the  burgh.  The  town  is 
regularly  buUt^  clean,  neat,  and  thriving.  A  weekly  market  u  held, 
and  there  are  several  annual  fairs.  In  the  town  are  a  savings  bank, 
a  library,  and  several  schools.  The  town-house,  parish  church,  and 
chapels  for  the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterians,  are  ^e 
public  buildings.  Castle  Douglas  has  rison  into  importance  within 
the  present  century.  A  handsome  granite  bridge  crosses  the  Dee  near 
the  town. 

The  following  vUlages  may  be  mentioned,  with  the  population  of 
.each  in  1851 : — 

Oreetown,  a  village  and  a  burgh  of  barony,  6  miles  S.E.  from  Newton 
Stewart,  on  the  bay  of  Wigtown :  population,  1808.  There  is  here  a 
small  carpet  manufactory.  The  harbour  at  Creetown  is  frequented 
by  a  few  coasters.  The  buigh  has  a  town-haU  and  lock-up  house. 
OatenouM,  or  Gatehoute  of  Fleet,  in  the  parish  of  Qirthon,  a  populous 
village  and  buigh  of  barony  situated  on  the  Water  of  fleet :  popula- 
tion, 1750.  There  is  a  small  harbour.  There  are  an  Endowed 
school  and  a  savings  bank.  Cotton  works  were  erected  here  in  1790. 
Tanning  and  brewing  are  carried  on ;  oysters  are  obtained  in  the  river 
Fleet,  and  the  bay  aSbrds  good  fishing.  Kirhpairicky  or  Kirkpairido- 
Durham  J  about  16  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Kirkcudbright :  population 
of  the  parish,  1508.  Besides  the  parish  church,  which  was  erected 
in  1748,  there  is  a  Free  Church.  Three  public  schools  are  in  the 
parish.  A  small  fair  is  held  annually  in  March.  In  Kirkpatrick 
the  last  remainiDg  members  of  the  sect  of  Buchanites  took  up  their 
abode,  enjoying  a  community  of  goods,  and  refraining  from  marrisga 
The  last  members  of  the  sect  were  chiefly  distinguished  from  their 
ne^bours  by  the  simplicity  of  their  demeanour. 

Hutory,  Antiquities,  dx. — Before  its  subjugation  bv  Agrioola, 
▲.D.  85,  this  county  was  possessed  by  the  Selgovse,  of  whom  and  of 
the  races  which  preceded  them  numeroiis  remains  have  been  Ibund 
here ;  and  cairns,  tumuli,  circles  of  stones,  kc,  still  exist  in  every 
part  of  the  county.  Nor  are  the  marks  of  the  Roman  occupation  lees 
rare.  Arms,  coins,  and  utensils*  of  that  people  have  been  foimd  in 
various  parts  of  the  coimty.  To  the  Romans  are  attributed  the 
original  formation  of  many  of  the  roads.  This  county  was  part  of 
the  Baliol  property,  and  part  also  of  the  extensive  estates  of  the 
Dou^^las.  Of  Threave  Castle,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Douglas  family, 
considerable  ruins  still  remain  on  the  island  in  the  river  Dee,  on  which 
it  stands.  It  was  for  the  siege  of  this  fortress  in  1455  that  '  Mons 
Meg,'  the  great  cannon  in  Edinbui^h  Castle  was  manufactured. 
Edward  L  held  Kirkcudbright  for  some  time,  and  was  followed  here 
by  his  court  Wallace  embarked  for  France  fi^m  the  port  Henry  VL 
took  refuge  and  resided  at  Kirkcudbright  with  his  queen,  and  the 
Duke  of  Albany  landed  here  in  1528.  Queen  Mitfy  resided  at  Kirk- 
cudbright for  some  days  before  applying  for  refuge  to  Elizabeth.    A 


visit  from  James  VI.,  a  riot  on  the  attempt  to  thrust  on  the  town 
an  episcopalian  curate  in  1663,  the  pursuit  and  death  of  several  of 
the  Scottish  martyrs,  a  visit  from  the  fleet  of  William  IIL  on  its  way 
to  Ireland,  and  one  from  Paul  Jones  in  1768,  when  this  Ameriosn 
admiral  robbed  the  house  of  Lord  Selkirk,  complete  the  lilt  of  events 
of  any  interest  in  which  Kirkcudbright  has  participated.  Besides 
Threave  Castle,  before  referred  to,  should  be  mentioned  the  abbey  of 
Dundrennan,  in  Berwick  parish,  and  the  college  of  lindadeD,  in 
Terregles  parish,  both  of  which  are  fine  specimens  of  ancient  eccle- 
siastical grandeur.  There  are  also  numerous  remains  of  fortaliees^  of 
small  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  other  rcdics  of  the  middle  ages. 

Rdigioua  Wonhip  and  EducatiotL — ^According  to  the  Returns  of 
the  Census  of  March  1851  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  the 
stewartry  54  places  of  worship,  of  which  23  belonged  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  17  to  the  Free  Church,  7  to  the  United  Presbyterisn 
Church,  3  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  2  to  Reformed  Presbyterians.  The 
total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  23,980.  The  number  of  Sabbath 
schools  was  57,  of  which  80  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  21  to 
the  Free  Church,  and  4  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
number  of  scholars  was  8705.  There  were  107  day-schools,  namely. 
83  public  schools  with  5987  scholars,  and  24  private  schools  with  582 
scholars.  Of  evening  schools  for  adults  there  were  3,  with  74  scholars. 
In  1852  there  was  one  savings  bank  in  the  stewartry,  at  Castle 
Douglas.  The  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  November  20th  1852 
was  3762;.  0«.  2d. 

KIRKHAM,  Lancashire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Kirkham, 
is  situated  in  SZ''  AT  N.  lat,  2**  52'  W.  long.,  distant  29  miles  S.  by  W. 
from  Lancaster,  225  miles  N.W,  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  219i 
miles  by  the  London  and  North-Western  railway.  The  population  of 
the  town  of  Kirkham  in  1851  was  2777.  The  living  is  a  vicange  in 
the  arohdeaooniy  of  Lancaster  and  diooese  of  Manchester. 

Kirkham  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  a  streamlet  which  flows  into 
the  ssstuary  of  the  Ribble.     The  cotton  manufacture^  flax-apinnin^ 
and  the  manufacture  of  sail-cloth  and  sacking  are  the  diief  sources  of 
employment      The  parish  church  was  rebuilt  m  1822,  except  the 
Norman  tower,  which  still  remains.     The  Independents,  Wesl^fsa 
Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.     The  Frse 
Grammar  school,  founded  in  1658,  has  an  endowment  of  3402L  a  yesr, 
and  had  85  scholars  in  1851.     There  are  also  a  Blue-Coat  school  for 
girls.  National  and  Infant  schools,  a  Roman  Catholic  Charity  school,  and 
a  savings  bsnk.    A  county  court  is  held.    Many  Ronoan  remains  have 
been  found  m  the  neighbourhood.    The  market  was  granted  to  the 
town  by  Henry  IL    Kirkham  had  a  charter  of  inoorporation  from 
Queen  Elizabeth,  but  the  borough  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  sent 
members  to  Parliament 
KIRKINTILLOCEL    [DnMBiLBTONBHiii&l 
KIRKMICHAEL.    [Pbrthshibs.] 
KIRKOSWALD.    [Cumbbrlano.] 
KIRKPATRICK.    [KntKCUDBRiGHT ;  MAlr»  Islb  of.] 
KIRKSTALL.   JTobkshirb.] 
KIRKWALL.    [Orkhbt  Ibulkub.] 

KIRRIEMUIR.      [FORFABSHIRB.] 

KIRTON.    [LiirooLNSHiRs.] 

KISCHENEFF,  or  KICHENEV,  a  town,  in  Europesm  Russia, 
capital  of  the  government  of  Bessarabia,  is  situated  on  the  Byk,  or 
Bouk,  a  feeder  of  the  Dniester,  40  miles  N.W.  from  Bender  and  Tiraa^, 
on  the  latter  river,  70  miles  £.  from  Jassy.  It  was  a  small  pUoe  with 
narrow  dirty  streets  darkened  by  the  projecting  roofs  of  Uie  houses, 
and  a  population  of  about  4000  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
Russia  in  1812.  Since  then  the  town  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  cover 
three  adjaoent  hills,  and  it  now  contains  15  churches,  a  synsgogne,  a 
Greek  theological  seminaiy,  a  gymnasium,  several  schools,  and  a  public 
library.  In  1838  the  population  had  reached  18,000.  The  town  is 
adorned  with  handsome .  marble  fountains,  and  has  a  fine  public 
garden.  The  inhabitants^  who  consist  of  Russians,  Cossaks,  Poles,  Jews, 
Germans,  Armenians,  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  and  gipsies,  carry  on  a  oonsi- 
derable  trade  in  com,  oatUe,  sheep,  fiaz,  hemp,  tobacco,  fruit,  wine^ 
&c  The  principal  industrial  products  are  brandy,  leather,  sospt 
candles,  some  woollen  stofis,  &c. 

KISHM.    [Pebka.] 

KISTNA,  RIVER.    [Hiitoustan.] 

KITrS,  ST.    [Chribtophbb's,  St.] 

KIZIWRMAK.    (Akatolia.] 

KLAGENFURT  (Zelanv),  the  capital  of  the  orownlaad  of  Carinthia, 
in  Austria,  is  situated  un  the  river  Glan,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Drave, 
in  an  extensive  plain  between  the  Noric  and  the  Camio  Alps^  at  an 
elevation  of  1554  feet  above  the  sea,  in  46"  12'  0'  N.  kt,  14*  1'  25* 
E.  long.,  145  miles  in  a  straight  line  aW.  from  Vienna,  and  has 
about  15,000  inhabitants  including  the  suburbs.  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  binhop  of  Gurk,  and  the  seat  of  a  court  of  appeal  The  town 
was  the  property  of  the  crown  till  1518,  whoi  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian I.  gave  it  to  the  states  of  Carinthia  for  the  purpose  of  ereotiDg 
a  fortress  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Soon  afterwards  the  canal 
from  the  lake  Worth,  3  miles  west  from  the  town,  was  opened  at  the 
expense  of  the  citizens,  and  the  fortifications  extended  as  tiie  town 
was  enlaiged— especially  afl«r  the  great  conflagrations  in  1585, 1723, 
and  1796,  to  which  the  town  is  indebted  for  its  present  fine  and 
regular  i4>pearanoe.     The  ramparts,  gates,  and  ditches  wsie  levelled 
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in  1809,  and  on  their  site  there  is  now  an  agreeable  promenada  The 
town  ia  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  is  adorned  with  many  handsome 
pttblie  buildings,  the  palaces  of  Prinoes  Bosenberg  and  Poroia,  and  of 
the  bishop  of  Ourk ;  which  last  contains  fine  collections  of  paintinga, 
minerals,  &&  The  streets  are  wide  and  regulady  bdlt  There  are 
five  pabUo  squares,  three  of  which  are  embellished  with  monuments 
—a  marble  equestrian  statue  of  Leopold  I.,  a  statue  in  lead  of  Maria 
Theresa,  and  an  obelisk  erected  by  the  bishop  of  Gxirk  in  honour  of 
the  emperor  Francis  L  The  other  buildings  of  note  are  the  Burg,  or 
old  castle  of  Klagenfurt>  the  landhaus,  or  house  of  assembly  for 
the  states  of  Carinthia,  the  law  ouurts,  the  lyceeum  and  library,  the 
gymnasium,  and  the  theatre.  There  is  also  an  Ursuline  conrent, 
a  normal  school,  an  agricultural  society,  two  hospitals,  a  lunatic 
asylum,  a  house  of  industry,  a  woikhouse,  snd  house  of  oorreo- 
tion.  Of  the  seven  churches  in  the  town,  the  civic  church  is  remark* 
able  for  its  fine  bold  tower,  the  gallery  of  which  commands  an 
extensive  prospect  over  the  town  and  its  picturesque  environs.  The 
manufactures  <^  Klagenfurt  comprise  muslin,  fine  woollens,  silks,  and 
white  lead.  There  is  also  a  considerable  transit  trada  The  high 
road  up  the  valley  of  the  Drave  passes  through  Klagenfurt  and 
YiUach.  There  is  a  road  south  from  Klagenfurt  to  Laybaoh  by  the 
Leobel  Pass  in  the  Camio  Alps ;  the  distance  is  above  40  miles. 

KKABESBOBOUGH,  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town 
and  parliamentary  borough  in  the  pariah  of  Knaresborough,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Nidd,  in  54^  V  N.  lat,  1**  28'  W.  long., 
distant  18  miles  W.  by  N.  from  York,  202  miles  N.N.W.  from  London, 
and  209  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  and  East  and  West  Yoikshire 
rulways.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Knares- 
borough la  1851  was  6686.  Knaresborough  is  under  the  government 
of  loc^  magistrates  and  town  commissioners,  and  returns  2  members 
to  the  Imperial  ParUunent.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Bichmond  and  diocese  of  Bipon. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill,  which  rises  from 
the  bank  of  the  river  Nidd.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges, 
one  at  eadi  end  of  the  town.  The  houses  are  in  general  well  buUt  of 
stone,  and  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  xnaiket>place  is  com- 
modious. The  parish  diurch,  an  ancient  gothic  edifice,  will  accom- 
modate 1200  persons.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Independents,  and  Boman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship 
in  the  town.  The  Grammar  school,  founded  about  1617,  had  85 
scholars  in  1852.  There  are  also  National  and  Infant  schools;  a 
Charity  school ;  Independent  and  Boman  Catholic  schools ;  a  literary 
institute^  which  had  240  members  in  1851>  and  907  volumes  in  its 
library ;  a  savings  bank ;  and  a  dispensary.  The  cotton  and  linen 
manufactures  are  carried  on:  and  woollen  rugs  are  made.  Several 
flour-mills  are  in  the  vicinity.  The  market  on  Wednesday  is  well 
supplied  with  provisions,  and  the  oom-market  is  well  attended.  A 
cattle  fiur  is  held  fortnightly.  A  county  court  and  sessions  for  the 
West  Biding  are  held  here. 

Knaresborough  has  returned  two  members  to  parliament  since  the 
1st  of  Queen  Marv,  1658.  The  ruins  of  Knaresborough  Castle  stand 
on  a  rocky  height  about  midway  between  the  two  bridges.  This 
fortress^  originally  built  by  Serlo  de  Burgh,  one  of  the  Conqueror's 
Norman  adherents,  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  but  was  dismantled 
by  order  of  the  parliament  in  1648.  About  half  a  mile  down  the 
river  are  the  ruins  of  a  priory  for  friars  of  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  which  was  founded  by  Bichard  Plantagenet,  brother  of 
Henry  IIL  There  are  some  curious  dwellings  excavated  in  the  rock ; 
also  St  Bobert^s  chapel,  which  is  said  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
13th  century  by  a  hermit,  son  of  the  mayor  of  York,  and  St.  Bobert's 
Cave,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  residence.  This  cave  has  been 
made  notorious  by  the  peculiar  droumstancea  of  the  murder  committed 
there  in  1744  by  Eugene  Aram.  On  the  north-west  bank  of  the  river, 
opposite  the  ruins  of  ih»  qastle,  is  a  curious  petrifying  spring,  called 
the  Dropping  WelL 

KNIGHTON,  Badnonhire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parHa- 
mentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Knighton,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Teme,  in  52*'  20' 
N.  lat,  S""  1^  W.  long.,  distant  6  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Preeteign,  and 
165  miles  W.N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  municipal 
borough  in  1851  was  1888.  A  Local  Board  of  Health  manages  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  the  town.  The  borough,  in  conjunction  with 
Radnor  and  four  other  boroughs,  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  lining  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  arohdeaoonry  of 
Salop  and  diocese  of  Hereford.  Knighton  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
20  parishes  and  townships,  with  a  popuktion  in  1861  of  9480. 

Knighton  is  rather  picturesquely  situated  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
hiU  on  the  border  of  the  county,  oommanding  fine  views  of  the  valley 
of  the  Teme.  According  to  the '  Beport  on  the  Borough  of  Knighton,' 
presented  to  the  General  Board  of  Health  by  Mr.  Lee,  the  superin- 
tending Inspector,  the  *'  rate  of  health  ib  very  low  in  Knighton,"  and 
"  goitre  is  very  common,  about  one-third  of  the  females  b^g  afflicted 
with  it"  The  market  on  Thursday  is  well  attended.  Fairs  are  held 
on  the  Thursdsy  before  Easter,  May  17th,  October  2nd,  the  last 
Thursday  in  October,  and  the  Thursday  before  November  12th.  The 
parish  church  is  a  small  edifice,  situated  close  to  the  river  Teme.  In 
the  town  are  a  Kational  school  and  6  almshouses. 

KK0W8LET.    [Lakoabhiiii.] 


KNUTSFOBD,  Cheahue,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Knuts- 
ford,  is  situated  on  the  great  road  from  London  to  Liverpool,  in  68*  18^ 
N.  Iskt,  2*  21^  W.  long.,  distant  24  miles  KN.E.  from  Chester,  and 
172  miles  N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Knuts- 
ford  in  1851  was  8127.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  tiie  archdeaconry 
and  diocese  of  Chester. 

The  name  of  the  town  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Canute,  or  Knute^ 
the  Dane,  who  forded  with  his  army  the  small  branch  of  the  BoUin^ 
which  runs  through  the  town.  In  Lower  or  Nether  Knutsford  there 
are  a  spacbus  county  prison,  a  handsome  town^uJl,  and  the  market- 
place. A  county  courts  and  Midsummer  and  Miftliftftiimm  quarter- 
sessions  for  the  county,  are  held  in  Knutsford.  The  parish  church, 
erected  in  1744,  is  constructed  of  brick  and  stone,  and  has  a  squaio 
tower.  The  Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Method- 
ists, Boman  Catnolics,  and  Unitarians  have  places  of  worship.  The 
Free  school,  founded  in  1648,  is  free  to  9  boys  :  the  number  of  scholars 
in  1861  was  20.  There  are  2  Infsnt  schools,  and  a  school  for  boys  and 
girls ;  a  working-man's  library,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  market,  which 
is  chiefly  for  butter  and  eggs,  with  some  poultry  and  fruity  is  held  on 
Saturday.  Fairs  are  held  on  April  28rd,  Whit-Tuesday,  and  Novem- 
ber 8th.  Thread,  worsted,  and  leather  are  the  principal  manufactures. 
Baces  are  held  near  the  town  in  the  month  of  July. 

KOH-I-BABA  MOUNTAINS    [Afqhaiiistan.] 

KOHISTAN.    [Bsi.oooHi8TAir.] 

KOKAND.    rTuBKiSTAir.] 

KOLLIN.    [Collin.] 

KOLN.    [CoLoaiTB.] 

KOMMOTAU.    [Eqeb.] 

KONG  MOUNTAINS  are  situated  in  the  western  part  of  Northern 
Africa.  Between  9''  and  10°  N.  kt,  9°  and  10"  W.  long,  there  seems 
to  exist  a  high  table-land,  or  perhaps  mountain-knot,  in  which  the 
Joliba,  Quorra,  or  Niger,  the  Gambia,  the  Bokelle,  and  the  upper 
feeders  of  the  Senegal  take  their  rise.  From  this  same  plateau  one 
mountain  range  runs  north-east,  forming  the  watershed  between  the 
basins  of  the  Niger  and  the  Senegal;  another  takes  a  north-western 
direction,  dividing  the  feeders  of  the  Senegal  from  those  of  the  Gambia ; 
while  a  third  range  runs  nearly  east  along  the  parallel  of  9**  N.  lat.  to 
the  northward  of  the  territories  of  the  Mandingoes,  the  Foolahs,  and 
the  Ashantees.  To  this  last  rapge  the  name  of  the  Kong  Mountains 
has  been  given,  from  the  word  *  kong,'  which,  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Mandingoes,  is  said  by  Park  to  mean  a  mountain.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Yarriba  the  range  is  said  to  turn  south-east,  and  to  terminate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Niger,  near  the  oonfluence  o(  the  Tchadda  with  that 
river.  But  of  this  nrngOt  if  it  forms  one  continuous  mass,  verr  little 
is  known.  Nothing  definite  has  been  ascertained  regarding  its  length, 
width,  or  heightw  TSEVsaAMBLi.]  The  highest  known  jparts  of  it  are 
said  not  to  exceed  2600  feet  above  the  soil  The  Kong  Mountains  seen 
by  Mungo  Park  however  must  attain  a  much  higher  elevation,  as  they 
are  seen  from  a  great  distance.  According  to  the  information  obtained 
by  MoULen  firom  the  natives,  mountains  occur  between  7*"  and  lO""  W. 
long.,  8°  and  9*"  N.  lat,  which  are  covered  with  snow  all  the  year 
round.  But  GaiUi^,  who  traversed  them  from  west  to  east,  near 
10**  N.  lat,  did  not  observe  snow  on  the  mountains ;  he  found  that 
the  moderate  ridges  which  lay  in  his  way  were  separated  from  one 
another  by  fertile,  well-watered,  and  extensive  plains,  and  that  the 
valleys  were  not  numerous,  and  comparatively  short 

(Mungo  Park;  Mollien;  Clapperton  and  Lander;  and  CaiUi^, 
Travelt  through  CetUral  Afrie€k.) 

KONGSBEBG.    [Aqobbhuub.] 

KONIGSBEBG,  one  of  the  two  governments  into  which  the  pro- 
vince of  East  Prussia  is  divided,  is  bounded  N.  hy  the  Baltic^  N.E.  by 
Bussia,  E.  by  the  government  of  Gnmbinnen,  S.  by  Posen,  and  W.  by 
the  governments  of  Marienwerder  and  Damdg.  Its  area  is  8686  square 
miles,  induding  the  laige  bay  called  the  Fruohes  Hafi^,  and  the  popu- 
lation at  the  end  of  1849  was  847,533,  of  whom  626  were  Jews;  886 
Mennonites,  and  the  rest  EvangeUcsds  and  Catholics,  in  the  ratio  of  4 
to  1.  The  government  borders  on  the  Baltic  from  the  Gulf  of  Dandg  to 
the  Bussian  frontier.  The  coast  is  low  and  indented  by  two  extensive 
shallow  fresh-water  bays,  which  comnranicate  with  the  Baltic  each  by 
a  narrow  strait  towards  its  eastern  extremity.  These  are  the  Cuxisohes- 
Haff  and  the  Frisohes-Hafi^  which  are  described  in  separate  articles. 
Several  arms  of  the  Vistula,  the  Paasarge^  which  is  navigable,  and 
many  other  rivers,  fall  into  the  Frisohes-Ha£  [DAirno ;  v  ibtula.] 
The  surface  of  the  interior  of  the  government  is  a  flat  agricultural 
country,  with  some  extensive  forests.  Wheats  rye^  flax,  hemp,  ftc., 
are  the  chief  products.  .  Cattle  and  sheep  are  numerous. 

The  chief  town  of  the  government  of  Konigsberg  is  KdaiasBBBa 

Memel,  the  most  northern  town  in  Prussia,  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dange,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  strait  that  joins  the 
Cuiisches-Haff  to  the  Baltia  It  is  fortified  and  well  buUi^  and  has  a 
safe  harbour  defended  "by  a  citadel  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  Is 
crossed  by  a  bar,  on  which  there  isfrxim  18  to  18  feet  water.  Thetown 
is  well  situated  for  commerce.  The  exports  oonsist  of  timber,  hemp, 
flax,  com,  tow,  staves,  linseed,  oil,  oil-cake^  rags,  hides,  tallow,  bristles^ 
^,  most  of  which  are  brought  from  Poland  sod  Bussta.  The  imports 
are  chiefly  salt^  coals,  herrings,  colonial  produce,  and  manufkotared 
goods.  The  number  of  ships  that  axri'^rad  in  1849  was  1074,  abovl 
half  of  which  were  in  ballast;  the  departures  numbered  1072>    Is 
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KONIGSBEBO. 


KOBDOFAV. 


the  town  there  are  eeiveral  breweriflB,  dirtiUeriee,  eoap  fkotories,  oil  and 
Ww-millB,  ahip-buildtng  yazda,  woollen  £Eu^tozieB,  &c.  The  population 
»  about  lOyOOd  0^  the  north-east  side  of  the  entrance  of  i^e  harboor 
is  a  lighthouse,  128  feet  high,  in  66"  43'  7"  K,  lat,  21*  6'  2"  E.  long. 
A  great  part  of  tiie  town  was  destroyed  by  fire  October  4, 1854. 

JUuUnhturg,  on  the  Quber,  a  feeder  of  the  Alle,  about  60  miles 
8.EL  from  Etinigkberg,  has  about  SOOO  inhabitants,  and  a  gymnasium, 
idtb  11  professors  anid  about  190  pupils. 

BrcamAetg,  a  busy  commeraial  town  on  the  Passarge,  and  near  the 
entranee  ol  that  river  into  the  Fkisohes^Haff,  has  a  population  of  8500, 
who  manufacture  oloth,  leather,  and  yam,  and  export  com  and  timber. 
Brannsbei^  is  oooasionally  the  residence  of  the  Catholic  bishop  of 
Srmeland,  and  has  a  Oatholio  theological  college,  and  a  Ofttholio 
gjrmnasium,  with  13  professors  and  822  pupils  (in  1850).  A  railway 
passing  tiiroogh  Braunsbexg  connects  Konigsbeig  with  Damsig. 

KOtNlGSBKBG,  the  eapital  of  the  province  of  East  Prussia,  is 
situated  in  54°  42'  12"  N.  lat,  20*  29'  15"  B.  long.,  ou  the  navigaUe 
riTsr  Plreg^  which  fULls  into  the  Frisches-Haff  about  four  miles  below 
tiie  oil7,  840  miles  in  a  straight  line  N.K  from  Berlin,  but  420  miles 
by  railway  through  Stettin,  Woldenbei^,  end  Bromberg;  and  has 
a  population  of  75,284.  The  river,  running  from  east  to  west^ 
approaehee  the  city  in  two  arms,  which  unite  and  form  an  island. 
Konigsberg  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  on  this  island. 
It  consists  of  three  parts,  called  the  Old  To^ni,  Lobenicht,  and  the 
Kneiphof,  besides  the  royal  palace  and  the  dtadel  Friederioksberg,  and 
four  large  suburbs  and  ten  smaller  ones  called  liberties.  The  Old 
Town  and  Lobenicht,  both  of  which  are  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  are  built  on  seven  hills,  and  the  Kneiphof  on  the  island,  the 
soil  of  which  is  swampy,  and  the  houses  are  erected  on  piles. 
. .  Konigsberg  originated  in  a  wooden  fort  erected  bv  the  Teutonic 
Knights  in  1255i  on  the  eminence,  near  the  Piregel,  where  the  palace 
now  standi  In  1257  another  fort  was  built  of  stone,  surrounded  with 
double  walls,  nina  towers,  and  a  moat  The  infant  town  was  plundered 
and  burned  in  1264,  and  ths  inhabitants  who  escaped  death  or  slavery 
settled  in  the  valley  between  the  palace  and  the  river.  This  ww  the 
origin  of  the  prseent  Old  Town.  In  1800  the  Lobenicht,  tUl  then  a 
village,  obtained  the  privilege  of  a  town,  and  in  1827  the  Kneiphof 
was  founded.  Thus  Konigsberg  consisted  originally  of  three  towns, 
each  of  which  had  its  own  magistrates  and  jurisdiction.  •  The  suburbs 
were  gradosllv  added,  and  the  dty  became  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  plaoes  of  the  nor^  In  1865  it  joined  the  Hanseatic 
League,  and  in  1457,  when  Karienbeig  was  betrayed  to  the  Pc^es, 
Kdiugsberg  was  chosen  for  thersaidenoe  of  the  grand  master  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  snd  ao  remsined  till  Prussia  was  transfonned  into  a 
duchy  in  1528,  some  time  previous  to  which  the  Reformation  had 
made  great  progress  in  thai  province.  In  1657  IVussia  was  oeded  by 
the  peaoe  of  Wehlan  to  the  elector  of  BrandenlMug,  who  built  the 
citadel  to  overawe  the  citixsna  In  1701  fVederiok  III.  was  crowned 
here  as  the  first  king  of  Prussia.  In  the  Seven  Years'  Wsr  Konigs- 
berg was  occupied  from  1758  to  1764  by  the  RoBStans,  who  governed 
the  country  in  the  name  of  the  empress  Elinbeth;  and  it  again 
suffered  severely  from  the  exactions  of  the  French,  who  occupied  it 
in  1807,  after  the  diastrous  battle  of  Friedland. 

The  want  of  regularity  in  plan,  and  the  mean  appearance  of  the 
streets,  which  see  generally  narrow  and  often  crooked,  make  an 
unfavourable  impression  on  a  stranger :  the  few  handsome  pqblic  and 
private  edifices  are  scattered  over  the  whole  city.  There  are  seven 
wooden  bridges  over  the  PregeL  Tlie  csstle,  or  royal  palace,  has 
been  gradually  enlarged  and  beautified  till  it  has  obtained  its  present 
form.  The  most  interestittg  parts  of  it  are  the  church,  the  Muscovite 
hall  (274  feet  long  and  59  feet  wide  without  pillars),  and  the  tower 
(240  feet  high»  278  fbet  above  the  Pregel),  from  the  top  of  which 
there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  the  city  and  environs.  The  most  remark- 
able building  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Nicholas,  founded  in  1882^  and 
containing  a  fine  organ  with  5000  pipes,  many  excellent  paintings,  and 
monuments  of  the  grand  masters  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  and  of  the 
dukes  of  I^russia.  The  Albre6hi>  University,  founded  by  Albreoht  first 
duke  of  Prussia  in  1544,  hss  49  professors  and  lecturers,  and  884 
students.  It  has  lour  faculties— Protestant  theology,  law,  medicine, 
and  philosophy.  Connected  with  the  university  are  a  Ubraiy  of  45,000 
volmnes,  a  botanic  garden,  and  an  astronomical  observatory.  There  are 
likewise  three  gymnasia^-one  in  the  Frederioksbeiv,  with  16  professors 
and  218  pupils  ia  1850 ;  one  in  the  Altstadt,  with  18  professors  and 
867  pupils ;  and  one  in  the  Kneiphof,  with  14  professors  and  272 
pupils.  There  are  also  very  numerous  schools,  many  charitable 
mstitutions,  an  exchange,  a  town-hall,  and  a  theatre.  Konigsberg  has 
many  manufactories  of  woollens,  linen,  sUk,  leather,  tobacco,  soap,  and 
sugar;  it  has  celebrated  breweries  and  spirit  distilleries,  ship-building 
vards,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  com,  ^  Its  geographical  position 
hss  long  made  it  an  important  place  of  trade.  Only  vessels  of  light 
draft  can  come  up  to  the  town ;  large  vessels  disohalrge  and  load  by 
lighters  at  Pillau,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frisches-Haff,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Danzig.  During  1649  622  vessels  entered  Konigsbeig  and  Pillau,  219 
of  which  were  in  ballast ;  the  rest  brought  wine,  fruits,  coal,  salt, 
sugar,  herrings,  fish,  train-oil,  iron,  &c  The  departures  were  565 
vessels  Jaden  with  grain,  oil-cake,  rape-  and  flax-seed,  flax,  timber,  &c. 
Beer»  hemp,  tallow  and  wax,  bristles  and  quHls,  are  likewise  exported. 
.  EONIGSBERa    [BRAVDBirBUita;  Egbb.] 


KONIOOSHL    [Aleutian  Iblaitos.] 

KONIYEH  (Konieh,  Koniah),  a  city  in  Asia  Minor,  capital  of  the 
paahalic  of  Karaman,  which  includes  the  greater  part  of  Phrygia  sad 
Fsmphylia,  is  situated  in  a  wide  plain  in  87**  54'  N.  l^b.,  82*"  40'  £.  loo^, 
805  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Smyrna,  and  the  same  distance  S.E.  from 
Gonstantinople :  population,  80,000.  The  town  is  surrounded  bysraUi 
built  with  wuU-eut  blocks  of  stone,  and  strengthened  by  square  towen, 
some  of  them  richly  ornamented  with  oomiees,  andMsqnsa,  liom'- 
heads,  and  Arabic  insoriptions.  The  wells  rise  from  tiie  brink  of  a 
wide  fosse,  and  are  piscoed  by  handsome  gateways,  some  of  which  sis 
ooDstmoted  with  frsgments  of  ancient  structuiw.  Within  the  city, 
when  seen  by  Hamilton,  presented  little  exoept  ruin  and  decay; 
large  spaoea  lay  oovsied  with  heaps  of  dilapidated  mosques  snd  desexted 
houses.  The  modem  towir  and  the  baaaars  oocupy  the  more  eastern 
part  of  the  site,  where  also  is  the  konak,  or  palace  of  the  pasha.  The 
tkouses  are  low,  and  mostly  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  wood.  The  old 
castle,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  orumblii^  to  pieees, 
its  stone-faoin^  baring  been  removed  to  build  the  pasha's  kossL 
Koniyeh  contsms  many  beautiful  remains  of  Saraoenio  arehitectare, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Alettin  on  the 
csstle  hill,  snd  the  Injemi  Minsreh  Djami  (Mosque  witl^  the  IGnsret 
reaching  to  the  Stars),  which  is  exquisitely  adorned  with  delicate 
tracery,  fimtwork,  and  mouldings.  The  minai»ts  ore  chiefly  of  glased 
tiles  and  bricks  of  various  oelours,  red  and  blue  prevafliztg.  The  old 
Turidsh  prison,  which  forms  part  of  thewestem  wall,  is  an  intensting 
half-ruined  structure,,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  gothic  casUe 
witii  its  ruined  towers,  battlements^  and  keep.  The  pasha's  konak  is 
a  Isige  straggling  building  approaqhed  by  a  raised  causeway  between 
extensive  burisl-groimdsy  psrt  of  the  site  being  now  used  as  a  oemeteiy. 
The  other  objects  of  note  in  the  town  are  its  large  baauxs^  seyersl 
medresseh,  or  colleges,  several  sepulchral  du^pels,  a  few  ArmeoiaD 
churches,  the  public  baths  and  klums,  and  the  tomb  of  a  Moslem  saint 
venerated  all  over  Turkey.  The  manufactures  are  confined  to  carpets 
and  blue  and  yellow  marooco  leather.  Cotton,  wool,  and  skins  are 
sent  to  SmymsL  The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  belted 
by  a  small  breadth  of  garden-ground,  which  is  kept  in  a  state-of 
verdure  by  irrigation.  The  rest  of  the  plain  in  summer  is  a  dosty 
desert ;  in  winter  flooded  and  impassable.  The  city  is  supjdied  vnik 
fruit  and  vegetables  chiefly  frofCL  the  Greek  village  of  ZULkkt  which 
is  two  hours'  distant,  sad  situated  in  a  gorge  among  the  tnehytic 
hills  westward  of  Koniyeh.  This  village  is  inhabited  by  about  5000 
Greeks,  descendants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Koniy^  who  wen 
driven  out  and  obliged  to  settle  here  by  the  Turks  when  they  captured 
the  city. 

Koniyeh  is  the  ancient  Icommm,  which  Xenophon  says  ('  Ansh,'  i  2) 
was  in  Plurgia;  in  later  times  it  was  considered  the  capital  of 
Lycaonia.  Under  the  Romans  it  seems  to  have  risen  in  importaaoei 
Cicero  spent  ten  days  in  loonium  on  his  way  to  Cifioia  (<  Epist  ad 
Atticum,'  V.  20).  In  the  first  age  of  Christisnitir  it  is  described  as  t 
populous  dty  inhabited  by  Greeks  and  Jews.  St.  Paol  sad  St  Bsnabas 
preached  in  the  synagogue  of  loooium.  -  Under  the  Greek  emperon 
the  city  continued  to  be  the  metn>polis  of  Lyoaonia;  but  it  was 
wrested  from  them  first  by  the  Saracens,  and  afterwards  by  the  Selja- 
kian  Turks  about  ▲.!>.  1075,  who  made  it  the  oapital  of  their 
dominions.  Under  the  Seljukian  .suhans,  and  during  the  period  of 
the  Crusades,  Iconium  acquired  its  greatest  celebrity.  The  Seljukian 
dynasty  and  power  terminated  in  1294.  After  a  period  of  anarchy 
the  dty  was  seised  by  Othman,  the  founder  of  tiie  Ottoman  empire 
in  ida,  which  had  Brusa  for  its  capital.  ]Pix>m  this  time  Koniyeh 
declined  rapidly.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  commander  of  the  £^ptisn  army, 
completely  defeated  the  Tucks  near  Koniyeh,  December  20, 1881 

A  Christian  syndd  held  at  loonium  about  a.d.  280  pronounced  against 
the  validity  of  heretical  baptasuL  Koniyeh  is  looked  upon  by  the 
Moslems  as  a  sacred  dty;  many  dervishes  reside  in  it^  and  it  is  visited 
by  many  pilgrims. 

(Hamilton,  Bemardia  in  Ana  Minor;  JHetiatutry  of  Greds  and 
Btman  Oeography ;  Jjondon  Oeoffraphical  J<mmal,  vol&  viii  and  x. ; 
OonvencOiona-Lexieon;  VAri  de  Virijltr  let  Data,) 

KOOBA.    rGKOSOiA.] 

KOOM.    [Pebbia.] 

KOORAM,  RIVER.    [Ai«HAiri8TAir.] 

KOOTAIS.    [GsoMiA.] 

KOPREINITZA.    [Croatia.] 

KORDOFAN,  a  oountnr  in  Africa  to  the  south  of  Kubia,  extends 
from  about  15^  20^  to  lO'  N.  lat.,  28"  to  82**  E.  long.  It  is  divided 
from  Dar-Fur,  which  lies  to  tile  west,  and  from  Nubia,  by  deaerta. 
On  the  east  it  extends  to  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  White  Kile,  which 
divides  it  from  Sennaar.  Its  southern  boundaiv-likie  is  stated  to  be 
formed  by  extendve  forests  covering  the  northern  dedivily  of  the 
Ddr  or  Tuggala  Mountains,  and  inhabited  by  negroes. 

The  southern  districts  as  far  north  atf  12*  N.  lat,  hsive  a  broken 
surface,  and  the  hills  rise  in  some  pafts  %o  i  coodderable  height  This 
part  of  the  country  contains  many  springs  ahd  wells.  The  country 
north  of  12*  N.  lat  may  be  considered  as  an  devated  and  moetly 
levd  plain,  on  which  several  isolated  groups  of  hiUs  rise  at  consider- 
able distances  from  one  another.  These  hills  are  the  only  places 
which  are  inhabited,  because  it  is  only  in  thdr  neighbourhood  that 
weUs  are  found  that  yield  water  all  the  year  round.  Certain  wandering 
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tribes  vvdi  some  dspressions  in  the  plain,  where,  in  the  tainy  season, 
temporaiy  lakes  are  formed,  which  presecre'the  water  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  plain  itself  is  partly  covered  with  grass 
and  partly  with  low  thorny  bushes ;  in  a  few  places  forest-trees  occur, 
among  wbidi  is  the  baobab,  or  AdantotiM,  The  rainy  season  lasts 
from  April  to  September.  In  the  dry  season  the  plain  is  changed 
into  a  desert  No  river  ti^averses  this  country,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Bahr-el-Abiad. 

Agriculture  does  not  extend  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
inhabited  places.  The  principal  objects  of  cultiTation  are  two  kinds 
of  milled  called  durrha  and  doghen,  and  simsim  or  seesamum.  In  a 
few  places  wheat  and  barley  are  grown.  The  wandering  Beduin 
^bes  have  herds  of  cattle,  hcwses,  and  camels.  .  The  horses  are  of  an 
excellent  breed,  and  the  cattle  have  a  hunch  of  fat  The  tribes  of 
negroes  inhabiting  the  southern  hilly  oountry  keep  a  great  number  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  but  few  camels  and  horses.  Among  the  wild 
animals  Biippell  mentions  elephants,  giraffes,  and  severaL  kiods  of 
antelopes.  The  principal  exports  to  Egypt  are  gold  and  sUver,  cattle- 
hides,  sheep-skios,  gum-arabic,  and  cattle.  Of  gum-arabic  as  much  w 
5000  camel-loads  have  been  sent  to  Cairo  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Iron  is  abundant  and  worked.  . 

KordoDan  was  subject  to  the  sovereign  of  Sennaar  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  was  then  taken  from  him  by 
the  king  of  Dar-Fiur,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  to  the  year  1820, 
when  it  was  conquered  by  Mehemet  Ah,  pasha  of  Egyptw  At  the 
time  when  the  country  was*  under  the  king  of  Bar-Fur,  Obeid,  its 
capital,  was  a  considerable  town,  and  regular  caravans  resorted  to  it 
for  slaves,  ivoiy,  gold-dust,  gum-arabic,  ostrich  feathers,  tamarinds, 
and  honey;  but  on  the  occupation  of  the  f^gjrptian  Turks  the  town 
was  destroyed,  and  Ruppell  estimates  its  population  at  about  6000. 
He  mentions  a  plaoe^  Shabun,  which  is  a  kind  of  entropdt  for  the 
caravans  tiiat  traverse  eastern  Sudan  from  east  to  west^  and  connect 
it  with  Sennaar  and  Habesh.  Two  roads  lead  from  Sennaar  to  Obeid, 
two  others  from  the  last-mentioned  place  to  Dabbe  in.Dongola,  and 
three  to  Cobbe  in  Dar-Fur. 

(Riippell,  Jieitm  in  Nubwii  Kordiifan,  und  dem  Petraischen 
Arabieti.) 

KOBOia    [COBOS.] 

KDSLIN.     [CosUN.J 

KOSTENDJE,  or  KUSTENDJI,  a  sea-port  town  or  rather  village  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  is  situated  in  the  Dobrudscha  at  the  eastern  termina- 
tion of  the  fortification  called  Trajan's  Wall,  225  miles  in  a  straight 
line  nearly  due  north  from  Constantinople,  and  about  40  miles  K 
from  Bassova.  The  town,  which  consists  of  about  500  houses,  is  built 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  on  a  peninsular  projection  of  lime- 
stone rock,  which  rises  precipitously  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of 
about  100  feet,  and  shelters  the  harbour  on  the  northern  side.  The 
harbour  is  exposed,  except  on  the  north  side,  and  iU  adapted  for  huge 
ships,  having  in  places  only  7  feet  water.  Koatendje  occupies  the 
site  of  an  ancient  town,  Oojngtantianaf  which  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  and  named  from  Constantino  the  Great.  It  retains  in  ija 
ruined  mole  traces  of  Roman  masonry.  The  town  has  some  trade  in 
com.  The  project  of  opening  a  channel  for  the  Danube  across  the 
Dobrudscha  by  the  chain  of  l^es  oaUed  Kara-Su  into  the  harbour  of 
Kostendje  has  been  often  mooted.    [Dobrudscha.] 

KOSTROMA.    [CosTROMA.] 

ROTHEN,  the  eapitsi  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Kothen,  is  situated 
on  a  fertile  spot  near  the  Zittau,  in  51°  46'  N,  lat.,  12**  8'  £.  long.,  at 
the  junction  of  railways  from  Berlin,  Magdeburg,  Bemburg,  and 
Leipzic,  from  which  it  is  respectively  distant  98,  82, 12,  and  40  miles. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Slavonians,  and  was  devastated  in  A.D.  927  by 
Henry  I.  The  streets  are  broad  and  well  paved,  and  the  town 
presents  a  neat  and  pleasing  appearance;  it  is  about  half  a  league  in 
drcumferenoe,  and  suiroimded  with  hijgh  walls.  It  is  divided  into 
the  old  and  new  town;  the  chief  buildings  are  the  ducal  palace 
and  castle,  town-hall,  one  Reformed,  one  Lutheran,  and  one  Roman 
Catholic  churoh.  It  also  possesses  various  charitable  institutions ;  a 
normal  school,  a  public  library  and  museum  of  natural  history,  picture 
gallery,  a  theatre,  and  some  Imen  and  woollen  manufactures.  Kothen 
carries  on  some  trade  in  coni  and  wool. 

KOTTBUa    [Brandbnbubo.] 

KOZliOFF,  GEUSLEV,  or  EUPATORIA,  a  sea-port  town  in  the 
Russian  government  of  Taurida,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Crimea,  is 
situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Ealamita,  in  about  45**  14' 
N.  lat,  38"*  25'  E.  long.,  40  miles  N.W.  from  Simferopol  the  capital  of 
the  Crimea^  and  45  miles  N.  by  W.  in  a  straight  line  from  Sevastopol 
The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1951  was  S200,  chiefly 
Tartars  and  Karaitic  Jews,  with  a  few  Qreek  and  Armenians.  The 
port  la  shallow  admitting  only  vessels  of  about  S  feet  draught,  but 
tolerably  safe  and  never  frozen  up.  The  bay  forms  an  excellent  road- 
stead, and  ships  may  iq)proach  within  cable's  lepsth  of  the  shore,  but 
it  is  exposed  to  the  west  and  south  winds  which  cause  a  heavy  surf 
all  along  i^e  coast  The  town  which  is  surrounded  by  an  old  crumbling 
wall  ia  iU-built ;  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty ;  the  houses, 
low  and  built  of  bricks  and  clay,  open  upon  courts  or  giurdens  in  the 
Turkish  fashiozi,  but  present  to  the  street  only  low  dead  walls.  The 
principal  buildings  are  a  Russo-Qreek  church,  several  mosques,  an 
Axmeniaa  church,  two  pretty  synagogues  belonging  to  the  karaitio 


Jews,  a  baiaar,  several  khans,  and  the  house  in  which  the  governor 
of  the  district  resides.  The  principal  industrial  products  are  leather, 
felt  stufifs,  and  wood-work.  The  town  is  fomous  for  the  preparation  of 
the  black  lambskins,  known  in  England  as  'Astrakhans.'  There  are 
several  shore-lakes  to  the  south-east  of  the  town  on  which  a  good  deal 
of  salt  is  gathered  in  summer.  The  water  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood is  bad.  Before  the  Russian  occupaticm  of  the  Crimea,  KoslofT, 
it  is  said,  had  a  population  of  80,000,  and  was  the  centre  of  all  the 
export  trade  of  the  country.  In  order  to  restore  the  pro^erity  of 
the  place  it  was  made  a  free-port  for  a  limited  period  from  the  year 
1798,  and  its  trade  psxtisUy  recovered,  but  subsequently  dwindled  away 
on  the  rise  of  Odessa.  It  still  carries  on  some  trade  in  salt,  com, 
flour,  bar-iron,  wool,  hides,  butter,  wax,  hairskins,  &c  There  is  a 
quarantine  station  at  Eosloff 

Kozloff  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  i^o^orio^  or  Eupa* 
t^um,  founded  by  Mithridates  Eupator  and  named  after  him.  The 
Russians  caU  it  £upatoria»  but  this  is  no  proof  that  the  two  places 
are  identical  Some  authors  say  that  the  site  of  the  andent  Eupa- 
toria  is  marked  by  the  village  of  Inkwman  on  the  north  shore  of  Uie 
Bay  of  Sevastopol,  where  there  are  anoient  ruins.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Kozloff  under  the  Tartara  was  one  of  the  most  important  and 
populous  towns  in  the  Crimea^  The  Russians  took  it  in  1786, 1771, 
and  in  1788,  when  with  the  whole  of  the  Crimea-  it  came  into  the 
power  of  the  Czars.  In  the  Anglo-French  invasion  of  the  Crimea  the 
town  was  occupied  by  the  Allies  Sept  18, 1854. 

KRAIN,  or  OARNIOLA,  a  erewntod  of  the  Austrian  empire,  is 
bounded  N.  by  Carinthia,  B.  by  Styria  and  Croatia,  S.  by  Ooatia 
and  the  Kiistepland,  aad  W.  by  Friuli  and  the  oinde  of  Gors.  The 
area  is  3888  square  miles,  and  the  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1850-51,  was  468,953. 

The  surface  is  extremely  rugged  and  mountainous.  The  principal 
chain  of  the  Camic  Alps  penetrates,  into  the  north-west  <^  the  crown- 
land,  where  it  terminates  in  the  mass  of  Mount  Teiglou,  tiie  highest 
point  of  which  rises  to  10,800  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea.  The 
northern  boundary  is  formed  by  an  o&et  or  continuation  of  the 
Camic  Alps,  which  springs  from  the  main  chain  near  tiia  village  of 
WelBsenfeLs  in  the  north-western  angle  of  the  crownland,  forming  the 
watershed  between  the  Drave  and  the  Save^  and  running  in  a  general 
south-east  direction  between  Carinthia  and  Cainiola,  through  Croatia 
and  Slavonia,  where  it  terminates  in  the  valley  oC  the  I>anuba  TUs 
range,  which  is  distinguished  l^  different  names,  <30vers  with  its  rami- 
fications all  that  part  Of  the  crownland  which  lies  north  of  the  Save, 
its  highest  points  being  the  Loibelbeig  (5477  feet^  the  Sattelbeig, 
farther  east,  and  the  Steiner  Alps  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Stein, 
which  rise  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  theses.  Th«^ mountains 
are  distinguished  by  their  singular  forms,  and  consist  of  steep,  ruggedi 
and  for  the  most  part  naked  masses  of  limestone,  with  but  scanty 
vegetation  and  little  timber.  They  are  crossed  by  three  roads,  one 
from  y iUach  to  Laybach  by  the  Wurzen  Pass  and  the  Upper  Sauthal ; 
a  second  from  KUgenfurt  to  Laybach  by  the  Leobel  or  Loibel  Pass 
(4032  feet) ;  and  a  third  from  Harbuzg  and  Cilli  to  Laybach  by  the 
IVojana  Pass,  which  is  also  traversed  by  the  Yienna-Trieste  railway, 
now  open  as  far  as  Laybach.  In  the  aogle  between  the  main  ohain  ol 
the  Carnic  Alps  and  the. chain  that  forms  their  continuation  squth- 
eastward,  the  Save  has  its  rise  in  the  glaciers  that  cover  the  norUiem 
flanks  of  Mount  Terglou. 

The  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  crownland  are  covered  by 
the  Julian,  or  Krainer  Alps,  and  their  ramification&  The  Julian  Alps 
run  south-east  from  Mount  Terglou  between  the  Upper  Savoi  and  the 
Isonso  to  Mount  Eleck  in  Croatia,  reaching  the  height  of  7458  feet 
above  the  sea  in  the  Snisnik,  or  Schne^berg,  dose  to  the  Croatiaa 
frontier.  A  branch  runs  southward  from  the  main  chain  near  Idria 
along  the  northern  and  eastern  edge  of  the  peninsula  of  Istria ;  and 
along  the  western  side  of  this  ridge  to  the  south  of  the  Wippaoh 
extends  a  stony  wilderness  called  the  Earst,  whi(^  is  a  plateau  of 
limestone  rocks  aboimding  with  strange  chasms  and  fissures  and 
fonnel-shaped  cavities,  infested  by  furious  winds,  and  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  vegetation.  In  all  Uiis  region  there  is  not  a  single  tree  i 
in  a  few  sheltered  spots  a  little  com  is  grown,  and  the  viue  is  seen  to 
creep  along  the  crevices  of  the  rooks.  The  Kant  is  ooinueoted  by  the 
Nanas  Mountains  (4000  feet)  near  Wippaoh  with  the  main  chun  of 
the  Julian  Alps,  here  called  Bimbaumerwald.  From  the  Schneebe^ 
a  branch  of  the  Julian  Alps  runs  between  the  Kulpa  and  the  Qwskf 
reaching  in  the  summit  of  Jauemig  an  elevation  of  above  6000  feet* 
and  stretching  up  to  the  Save  in  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  crownland. 
The  Julian  iJps  consist  pf  granulous  limestone  which  is  shattered  into 
rugged  fragments,  rent  by  chasms,  and  fiill  of  grottoes^  caverns,  and 
\mdeEg|round  passagiBs,  abounding  with  the  most  beautiful  atalaotatea 
The  rain  that  falls  and  the  snow  that  melts  upon  them>  form  strsams^ 
which  for  tii^  most  part  flow  in  subterranean  chaqne^s,  and  tha  want 
of  moisture  at  the  surface  gives  these  mwuptaina  an  aspect  of  the  most 
repulsive  barrenness.  It  is  said  that  there  are  above  1000  grottoes  and 
caverns  in  the  Julian  Alps,  the  most  celebreted  of  which  are  those  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aosubbrol  Innumerable  rivulets  diaappear 
in  the  calcareous  soil,  sad  periodical  fountains  spring  fbrUi;  even 
large  streams  i^^nge  more  than  once  into  the  ohasmi^  which  inter' 
sect  the  surface  of  the  region,  and  pursue  for  a  time  an  undeigronnd 
course.    ITeveriheleRS,  some  of  the  valleys  preseut  pioturesqua  aoeneigr^ 
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especially  those  of  the  Save  and  its  feeders,  and  the  Wippach.  The 
principal  roads  that  otobb  the  Julian  Alps  in  Camiola  iMd  from 
Ijaybach  to  Idria,  and  from  Laybach  by  the  Adelsberg  Pass  (2159 
feet)  across  the  Karst  to  Trieste.  This  last  is  intersected  by  a  road 
from  Qorz  through  SL-Veit  and  Senosetsch  to  Fiuma 

Except  in  the  riTer-valleys  which  form  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  the  surface,  the  soil  is  veiy  unfruitful,  naked  mountains, 
rocky  levels,  marshes,  or  sandy  flats  being  the  prevailing  characters  of 
the  country.  The  climate  on  the  mountains  and  uplands  is  sharp ; 
the  winters  severe  and  long ;  snow  disappears  firom  the  mountain  tops 
only  in  the  height  of  summer.  The  Bora,  or  north-east  winds,  at  times 
sweep  the  Karst  and  the  more  exposed  parts  of  the  countty  with 
furious  violence.  In  the  glens  and  valleys  the  soil  is  better,  in  many 
parts  fertile,  the  climate  much  milder,  and  the  vine,  the  chestnut,  and 
maize  flourish.  Rye,  barley,  oats,  some  wheats  potatoes,  pulse,  flax, 
hops,  and  fruit  are  grown.  In  some  parts  the  mountain  slopes  are 
clothed  with  pine,  oak,  and  beech  forests,  but  they  have  been  oonsider- 
ably  thinned  for  the  use  of  the  smelting-fumaces.  On  the  mountains 
many  rare  Alpine  plants,  medicinal  herbs  and  roots  are  found.  Homed 
cattle  and  horses  are  small ;  swine  and  poultry  abound.  Among  the 
wild  animals  are  deer,  wild  boars,  the  chamois  goat»  foxes^  &a  Bears 
and  wolyes  are  rare.  Birds  of  prey  are  numerous.  Of  game  fowl  the 
principal  kinds  are  pheasants,  bustards,  partridges,  snipes,  and  water- 
fowl. Among  the  minerals  the  most  important  are  iron,  quicksilTer, 
copper,  lead,  cinnabar,  alum,  coal,  marble,  gypsum,  rock-crystal,  ftc. 
The  great  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  in  the  west  of  the  crown  land, 
have  been  long  famous;  the  entranoe  to  them  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  town  of  Idria;  they  formerly  yielded  16,000  cwt  yearly.  The 
industrial  products  comprise  chiefly  bar-iron,  iron  and  steel  articles, 
such  as  BOTthes,  sickles,  nails,  files,  &c ;  copper-articles,  woollen-cloth, 
leather,  Imen,  lace,  pottery,  paper,  straw-hats,  canvass,  horse-hair 
sieves,  tiles,  German  tinder,  &o*  A  g^ood  number  of  the  population 
is  employed  in  mining  and  metalluigy.  There  jb  a  considerable  trade 
in  timber  and  firewood. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Save  and  the  Isonso.  The  SavCf  or 
Sau,  rises  on  the  northern  flank  of  Mount  Terglou,  and  runs  first  east- 
ward along  that  mountain  mass,  and  then  southward  for  a  short 
diitanoe  to  its  junction  with  the  Savenitza;  its  course  is  then  south- 
soutii-east  to  the  neighbourhood  ot  Laybach,  in  which  the  river 
Laybach  joins  it  on  its  right  bank.  The  river  tiien  runs  eastward  till 
it  reaches  the  boundary,  along  which  it  runs  in  a  south-east  direction 
till  it  enters  Croatia  a  few  miles  below  its  junction  with  the  Gurk, 
which  passes  NeustadtL  The  lioneo  (the  ancient  SonHua)  rises  on  the 
southern  slope  of  Mount  Teiglou,  from  which  it  runs  southward 
through  the  western  part  of  duniola  and  the  circle  of  Oortz  in  the 
Kustenland.  At  a  short  distance  above  AquUeia  the  Isonco  divides 
into  two  brsnches,  the  Isonzato  and  the  Sdobbo,  which  inclose  the  isle 
of  Morosina,  and  after  their  re-union  enter  the  Qulf  of  Trieste.  The 
principal  feeders  of  the  Isonzo  are,  on  the  rig^t,  the  Torre,  which 
drains  a  part  of  the  province  of  Friuli,  and  on  the  left  the  Idria  and 
the  Wippach)  both  of  which  flow  in  a  north-west  direction,  the  former 
passing  the  town  of  Idria  and  entering  the  Isonzo  above  Canal,  the 
ktter  falling  into  it  between  Gores  and  Gradisca.  Both  the  Save  and 
the  Isonzo  are  subject  to  intmdations  <m  the  melting  of  the  snow  in 
spring  and  after  the  autumnal  rains.  The  Save  is  navigable  in 
Cuniola,  and  a  river-port  has  been  formed  at  Steinbruck,  a  station  on 
the  Vienna^Trieste  railway  to  the  south  of  Cilli  The  Isonzo  is 
navigable  for  small  vessels  for  about  10  miles  above  its  mouth.  Both 
streams  are  available  for  floating  timber  down  from  the  mountain 
forestsi  The  Isonzo  formed  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Italy 
under  the  French  empire.  The  Layhaehf  above  mentioned,  rises  near 
Adelsberg  under  the  name  of  Paik;  this  stream  loses  itself  in  the 
grotto  of  Adelsbeig  and  re-appears  in  the  Unz,  which  again  sinks  below 
the  surface,  but  re-appears  at  the  village  of  Ober-Laybach,  where  it 
becomes  navigable  for  boats.  The  remarkable  Lake  of  Cziiknitz,  or 
Zirknitz,  1b  noticed  in  a  separate  article.    [CziBKnrrz.] 

The  crownland  is  divided  into  10  circles.  With  the  exception  of 
Laybach  and  Idria  the  towns  are  smalL  Laybach,  or  Laibach,ihe 
capital  of  the  crownland,  is  situated  in  46**  1'  48"  N.  lat.,  14°  80" 
K  long.,  268  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Vienna  by  the  Vienna-Trieste 
railway ;  in  an  extensive  valley  near  the  mouth  of  the  navigable  river 
Laybach,  which  divides  tiie  city  into  two  parts,  connected  by  five 
bridges ;  and  has  with  its  eight  suburbs  about  18,000  inhabitants.  It 
is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  twelve  other  churches,  a 
lyceum,  a  gymnasium,  and  many  other  public  institutions.  The  chief 
industrial  products  of  Laybach  are  porcelain,  linen,  and  refined  sugar; 
there  is  an  active  transit-trade  from  the  interior  to  Trieste,  in  which 
direction  n  railway  is  in  course  of  construction.  The  citadel,  situated 
on  a  commanding  eminence,  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  At  a  short 
distance  to  the  north  of  the  town  there  is  a  stone  bridge  of  11  arches, 
540  paces  in  length,  over  the  Save.  Laybach  is  celebrated  for  the 
congress  held  there  in  1821.  The  other  towns  are  Stein,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  Steiner  Alps,  from  the  summits  of  which,  10,274  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  there  is  a  magnificent  prospect  over 
Camiola;  Endnburg^  with  the  castle  of  Kieselsteen;  Neumarktl, 
fiunous  for  the  manufkoture  of  scythes,  sickles,  &a :  none  of  these 
towns  have  so  many  as  2000  inhabitants. 

NeustadU,  the  capital  of  a  circle,  is  beautiliilly  situated  on  the  river 


Qurk,  88  miles  K.S.G.  from  Laybach.  It  is  a  very  pretty  regularij- 
built  town,  with  three  churches,  a  gymnasium,  a  Franciscan  convent, 
and  about  2000  inhabitants. 

The  only  other  place  of  importance  is  Idria,  a  mining  town,  famoiu 
for  its  quicksilver  mines,  which  were  accidentally  d^oovered  by  s 
peasant  in  the  year  1497.  It  is  situated  partly  at  the  bottom  of  a 
narrow  valley,  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  22  miles  W.  from 
Laybach,  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Idria,  and  partly  on  several 
low  hills,  of  which  that  called  Mount  Calvary  is  distangmahed  by  its 
height  and  picturesque  form.  The  town  oonsists  of  between  400  and 
500  houses,  and  has  about  6000  inhabitants,  who  subsist  psrtly  by 
laoe-making  and  straw-plaiting ;  but  the  greater  part  are  employed  in 
the  mines  and  works.  A  large  building  called  Schlosi^  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  contains  the  offices  of  the  managen  of  the  mines ;  clooe 
to  it  is  the  entrance  to  the  mine  by  a  large  iron  gate,  which  opeoi  to 
a  horizontal  passsge  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  leading  to  a  flight  of  757 
steps  cut  in  the  limestone  rock,  which  are  kept  in  perfect  order  and 
provided  with  a  hand-raiL  At  the  foot  of  this  staircase  there  is  t 
small  aisle  serving  as  a  chapel,  where  the  minen  perform  their 
devotions  before  they  proceed  into  the  mine,  and  where  a  couple 
of  tapen  burning  on  the  altar  help  to  cheer  the  gloom  that  reigns 
in  these  subterranean  caverns.  The  visitor  proceeding  from  this 
chapel  soon  reaches  various  adits  running  in  all  directions,  aod  wonld 
soon  be  bewildered  in  the  labyrinth  wiSiout  a  guide.  This  mine  is 
one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  Austrian  empire,  and  unequalled 
for  the  order,  beauty,  and  safety  which  are  remarked  in  every  part 
The  noxious  exhalations  of  the  quicksilver,  which  sensibly  afiect 
respiration,  and  the  suffocating  heat>  soon  make  the  visitor  anxious  to 
return  to  the  light  of  day,  to  whidi  he  ascends  by  a  perpendicular 
shaft  in  a  kind  of  box  or  case,  which  lands  him  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
earth  at  a  great  distance  from  the  spot  at  which  he  entered.  The 
greatest  depth  of  the  mine  is  750  feet'  About  150  tons  of  mercoiy 
are  produced  annually.  The  stamping-mills,  washing-houses,  furnaces, 
and  roasting-houses  for  the  refinement  of  the  mercurial  ore  are  at  a 
short  distance  below  the  town.  Besides  the  quicksilver-works  there  is 
a  manufactory  of  dnnabar,  which  produces  1800  ewt.  annually,  b 
the  vicinity  there  are  marble^  jasper,  smd  freestone.  AU  the  establish- 
ments for  smelting,  refining,  &a,  are  admirably  arranged,  and  there 
are  various  benevolent  institutions  for  the  poor  miners^  whose  health 
is  most  dreadfully  impaired  by  the  deleterious  atmosphere  in  which 
they  ply  their  sickly  trade.  These  mines,  the  grottoes  of  Adelsberg, 
and  the  Lake  of  Czirknitz,  are  celebrated  as  'the  three  Sights  of 
Camiola.' 

Camiola  waa^  until  the  recent  political  arrangement  of  the  Austrian 
empire  in  1849,  divided  into  the  three  circles  of  Laybach,  Neustadtl, 
and  Adelsbeig,  which  corresponded  with  the  older  divisions  of  Upper, 
Lower,  and  ^«r  Krain  respectively,  and  formed  the  government  of 
Laybach.  Krain  was  early  inhabited  by  a  people  of  Slavonic  stock, 
and  formed  in  the  10th  century  an  independent  margraviate,  which  at 
a  later  period  the  dukes  of  Austria  and  Carinthia  divided  between 
them,  and  which  was  ndsed  in  the  12th  century  to  a  dukedom. 
The  duchy  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrol  in  1885  fdl  to  the 
Earl  of  Qibrz,  from  whom  it  came,  through  failure  of  male  issue,  to 
the  house  of  Austria  in  1364.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1809 
Krain  was  ceded  to  France,  and  constituted  part  of  the  Illyrian 
provinces.  In  1818  it  again  came  into  the  possession  of  Austria,  and 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Illyria.    [Illtbia.] 

Turkish  Croatia  is  sometimes  (we  know  not  whether  correctlj) 
calied  Krain,  or  Kraina.    [Bosnia.] 

KRASNOI-YAR.    [Astrakhan.] 

KREMNITZ.     [Hdnoart.] 

KREICS,  KREMSMOnSTEK    [Ens.] 

KREUZNACa.    [Crkoznaoh.] 

KRYCI  ISLANDS.    [Albdtian  Islands.] 

KUBA.    [Daghbstan.] 

KUBAN  (called  Kubin  by  the  Abassians,  Psitihi  by  the  Cir- 
cassians), is  a  river  in  Russia,  which  originates  in  Mount  Caucasus, 
between  the  principal  range  and  Mount  Elbrooz.  Having  skirted  the 
southern  and  western  decUvities  of  that  snow-capped  peak,  it  turns  to 
the  north,  and  afterwards  to  the  west,  and  i^gain  to  the  north  befons 
it  leaves  the  mountain  range  near  GrigoriopoL  It  then  turns  again  to 
the  west  and  flows  along  the  northern  offsets  of  the  Caucasus,  which 
it  divides  from  the  steppes  of  the  Tchemomorian  Cosaaks.  Towards 
its  mouth  it  entera  a  low  flat  country,  and  along  its  banks  salt  reed- 
marshes  extend  to  a  considerable  distance.  In  this  plain  the  river 
divides  into  two  branches,  and  forms  an  idand  called  the  Island  of 
Taman.  One  shallow  branch,  called  by  the  Russians  Tchemaja 
ProtokS)  runs  nearly  due  north,  and  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Aiot  The 
other  branch,  whidi  preserves  the  name  of  Kuban,  continues  itd 
westem  course  and  falls  into  the  shore-lake  called  Kubanskoi  Liman, 
which  is  united  to  the  Black  Sea  by  a  shallow  passage  scarcely  100 
fiithoms  wide.  The  Kuban  runs  nearly  400  miles,  and  with  a  rapid 
current  between  steep  rocky  banks  in  the  mountains ;  in  the  plain  too 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  considerably  (12  to  18  feet)  below  the  surround- 
ing surface,  so  that  the  river  never  overflows  its  banks.  The  Kuban 
carries  down  all  the  drainage  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  westem 
Caucasus,  from  which  a  huge  ntunber  of  streams  now  into  it  on  the 
left  bank.    Among  them  are  the  Zelenchuk,  the  Ourop,  the  Laba^ 
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which  raoeivM  the  Tohalmjk,  the  Einansao,  and  other  atreama,)  the 
Chagouta^  or  Qhahadgacha,  the  Spaga,  the  Soup,  and  the  Kara-Kuban, 
or  Afipa.  On  the  right  bank  it  receives  no  atream  worth  naming. 
The  river  abounds  with  fish.  It  is  navigable  for  river-baigee  up  to 
the  town  of  Tekaterinodar,  and  on  its  thinly  inhabited  banks  a 
number  of  small  fortresses  have  been  erected  to  protect  the  level 
country  fkom  the  incursions  of  the  moontaineen  of  the  Caucasuin 
KUMANIA.    [CaMANiA.1 

KUNAWUJR.      [BU88AHML] 

KUNDUZ.    [Tdbkiwam.] 

KUOPIO.      [FiNLAWD.] 

KUR,  the  ancient  Cyrus,  a  river  of  Armenia,  rises  near  41*  N.  lat., 
42**  S6'  E.  long.,  in  the  mountains  north-west  of  Kars,  at  a  distance  of 
about  12  miles  S.S.W.  from  Ardahan  in  the  Turkish  padialic  of  Kara. 
After  flowing  through  the  plain  of  Ardahan  in  a  direction  of  north 
by  east  it  runs  in  a  general  northern  course  to  tJie  latitude  of  Akhal- 
iikh,  which  town  it  leaves  a  little  to  the  wmt,  and  then  turning  to 
north-«i8t  it  enters  Russian  Qeoigia,  where  it  gradually  dedinea  to 
the  east-eouth-east,  and  receives  from  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount 
Caucasus  the  Arakmi,  or  Aragbor,  a  rapid  river,  which  brings  down  a 
great  mass  of  water.    Below  this  junction  the  Kur  is  a  very  consider- 
able river,  and  runs  nearly  south,  passing  the  large  town  of  Tiflis.  So 
far  its  course  is  bordered  by  high,  steep,  and  rocky  banks,  and  it  traverses 
a  hilly  country.    Below  Tiflis  it  enters  the  Plain  of  Kara,  where  its 
banks  are  alternately  low  and  high,  the  plain  being  considerably 
elevated  above  its  bed,  so  that  the  water  of  the  river  cannot  be  used 
for  irrigatmg  any  part  of  it    In  this  plun  several  springs  of  petroleum 
occur.     The  Kur  runs  through  the  plain  mostly  in  sn  east^outh- 
eastern  direction,  and  at  its  termination  it^  waters  are  increased  by 
those  of  the  Alaean,  another  powerful  river,  descending  firom  ths 
southern  declivity  of  Mount  Caucasus;    The  Alazan  is  the  ancient 
AUtzomwa ;  the  country  between  it  and  the  Kur  is  drained  by  t^e 
Yori,  or  Otj/rif  the  ancient  GamJbyteif  up  which  Pompey  marched  in 
pursuit  of  Mithridates,  &a  65,  and  which  joins  the  Alazan  a  few  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Kur.    From  its  junction  with  the  Alasan 
the  Kur  traverses  a  hilly  country  of  some  extent,  and  then  enters  that 
extensive  phun  which  extends  along  the  Caspian  Sea  from  Baku  to  the 
Bay  of  Kiail  Agatch.    This  extensive  plain  is  broken  by  isolated  hills 
and  numerous  salt-marshes.  Some  of  the  hills  along  its  northern  border 
are  mud-Tolcanoes,  and  in  many  places  springs  of  petroleum  occur. 
Near  the  banks  of  the  Kur  the  country  is  subject  to  mundations,  and 
oTergrown  with  reeds  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  districts  nearest 
the  sea-ooast  have  a  soil  impregnated  either  with  salt  or  petroleum, 
and  are  completely  sterile ;  but  towards  the  hills  and  mountains  which 
surround  the  plam  the  soil  is  tolerably  fertile.    About  70  miles  from 
its  month  the  Kur  receives  the  Aras  on  the  right  bank  [Abas]  and 
becomes  navigable  for  moderate«iaed  vessels,  and  is  about  140  yards 
wide.    About  20  miles  from  the  sea  the  river  divides  into  several 
branches,  of  which  the  outermost  are  the  largest    On  the  left  main 
branch  ia  SaUany  a  collection  of  villages  rather  than  a  town,  but  a 
wealthy  place,  on  account  of  the  productive  fishery  which  is  carried 
on  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  river,  and  at  its  moutL    The  fish  taken 
here  are  the  same  species  which  are  caught  at  Astrakhan— sturgeon, 
pike,  salmon,  shad,  Ac.  The  delta  of  the  Kur  projects  several  miles  into 
the  Caspian  Sea.    The  whole  course  of  the  river  is  about  560  miles. 
The  district  between  the  Kur  and  the  Aras  formerlv  belonged  to 
Persia ;  the  watershed  between  the  two  rivers  is  formed  by  the  Kara- 
bagh  and  Alilgfaea  Mountaina     (Reinc^  and  Biberstein;  London 
Gtograpkieal  JownuU,  yoIs.  iii  and  iv. ;  JhcHonary  of  Greek  and  Jtoman 
Oeograipkg,) 

KURDISTAN  comprehends  the  larser  portion  of  that  mountain 
region  which  divides  toe  elevated  table-land  of  Iran  (Persia)  from  the 
low  plaina  of  Mesopotainia,  or  Al-Jesireh.  The  name  signifies  <  Land 
of  the  Kurds,'  and  as  this  lawless  people  have  spread  themselves  over 
a  lajqge  part  of  Armenia  and  even  into  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  term  is  frequently  used  in  a  loose  sense  so  as  to  include  a 
much  wider  range  ^f  country  than  that  to  which  it  properlv  applies. 
The  mountain  range  of  the  Erdesh-Dagh,  or  Arjerosh-Dagh  (88"  20' 
N.  lai.),  constitutes  the  bouiidary  line  between  Armenia  and  Kurdistan. 
From  this  range  Kurdistan  extends  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  the 
Persian  province  of  Luristan,  or  to  about  84*"  N.  lat  The  greatest  width 
of  this  mountain-region  is  about  130  miles,  and  the  area  of  the  whole 
may  be  about  28,000  square  miles.  About  three-fourths  of  it  are 
under  the  dominion  of  the  sultan,  and  form  portions  of  the  eyalets  of 
Baghdad,  Mosul,  and  Van ;  the  remainder  belongs  to  Persia,  and  consti- 
tutes the  province  of  Kurdistan,  of  which  Kermanshah  is  the  capitaL 
The  higher  mountain  region  occupies  the  northern  portion,  and 
extends  from  the  Erdosh-Tagh  to  a  range  whi(^  on  the  west  approaches 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  south  of  Jesdreh-ibn-Omar,  and  extends 
thenoe  in  an  east-by-eouth  direction  acroes  the  whole  r^on,  being 
overtopped  near  the  boundaxy-line  of  Persia  by  the  elevated  peak  of 
Rowandia  (10,120  feet  above  the  sea-level).  This  range  is  called  at  its 
western  extremity,  where  it  hardly  rises  1000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
the  Soli  Range ;  but  in  the  middle,  where  it  attains  8000  feet  and 
more,  the  El-Khair  Mountaios :  it  is  still  higher  where  it  approaches 
the  taUe-land  of  Iran.  The  whole  country  between  this  xvige  and 
the  didoah-Tagh  is  mountainous.  In  the  vicinity  of  its  northern 
limits  the  rocky  masses  are  rarely  and  not  deeply  furrowed  by  depres- , 
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sions  in  the  shape  of  valleys.  They  form  a  table-land  from  6000  to 
7000  feet  elevated  above  the  sea-level,  whose  surface  presents  a  suc- 
cession of  low  hills  vrith  gentle  declivities  and  small  pUuns  between 
theoL  This  is  the  tableland  of  Ali-Bagh,  on  which  verv  few  lofty 
summits  rise.  The  climate  is  very  dry,  and  the  vegetation  scanty. 
It  ia  mostly  used  as  pasture-ground  in  summer.  In  proceeding  soutib- 
ward  the  country  gvadually  changes  its  features.  The  valleys  sink 
deeper  and  the  masses  between  them  rise  higher,  and  thus  the  table* 
land  is  changed  into  a  mountainous  country  consisting  of  high  ridges 
with  steep  acclivities  and  comparatively  narrow  valleys  between  them. 
Some  of  the  ridges  attain  a  great  elevation,  as  the  Marannan  Moun- 
tains, the  Jawar-Tagh,  and  the  Jelooh  Mountaina;  the  Jawar-Tagh 
appears  to  be  the  highest^  and  to  rise  between  12,000  and  13,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  declivities  of  the  ridges  and  Uie  valleys  present 
a  vigorous  vegetation  in  the  numerofis  forests  and  in  the  growth  of 
the  difierent  kinds  of  gram  and  vegetables  which  are  cultivated.  The 
forests  chiefly  consist  of  difierent  kinds  of  oal^  from  which  immense 
quantitiea  of  gall-nuts  are  collected.  In  the  valleys  the  European 
CereaUa  are  nused ;  and  the  orchards  produce  apples,  peara^  plums, 
and  cherries.  Many  of  the  valleys  open  towurds  the  pUin  of  Meso- 
potamia, and  these 'are  wider;  but  the  larger  number  extend  from 
north  to  south,  and  are  seldom  more  than  two  miles  wide,  and 
generally  not  half  so  much. 

This  portion  of  Kurdistan  is  in  possession  of  some  tribes  of  Kurds, 
which  were  till  lately  almost  independent.  Probably  more  than  half 
the  population  are  Mohammedans,  and  the  other  half  Christiana^ 
among  whom  the  Nestorians  are  the  most  numerous.  Their  patriarch 
resides  in  Julamerik,  a  small  town  situated  in  the  vale  of  the  river 
Zab-Ala,  or  Qreat  Zab.  Near  the  southern  extremity  of  this  re^on 
are  the  towns  of  Ahaditah  and  Bowandia.  The  town  of  Jtowandiz  is 
some  miles  west  of  the  peak  of  Bowandiz.  It  is  built  on  a  tongue  of 
land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  and  contains  more  thui 
1000  houses,  and  perhaps  10,000  inhabitants.  Numerous  caravans 
pass  between  this  place  and  MosuL  They  export  gall-nuts,  madder, 
hides,  ^d  tobacco,  and  bring  back  several  European  and  Indian 
articles.  In  ancient  times  the  district  just  noticed  was  called  Cord- 
yene,  or  Gordyene,  which  was  occunied  by  theKardudu,  the  ancestors 
of  the  Kurds,  and  evidently  named  from  them  also.    [Abuenia.] 

The  southern  portion  of  Kurdistan,  or  that  whick  lies  between 
86**  and  34*"  N.  lat,  can  hardly  be  called  mountainous,  except  in  its 
eastern  districts.  The  surface  however  is  greatly  diversified  by  several 
ranges  of  hills.  Three  such  ranges  may  be  traced  between  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  and  the  Zagros  Mountains.  These  three  ranges  go  by 
the  names  of  the  Hamrin  Hills,  the  most  south-western,  Ali-Tagli^ 
the  central  ridge;  and  Kara-Tagh,  the  north-eastern.  They  run 
parallel  to  one  another  from  north-west  to  south-east  The  Hamrin 
Hills  terminate  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  between  the  town  of  Tekrit 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Zab-Asfal,  or  Lesser  Zab  (near  35**  N.  lat) ;  the 
Ali-Tagh,  south  of  the  confluence  of  the  Zab-AIa,  or  Great  Zab  (near 
ZQ"  N.  lat) ;  and  the  Kara-Tagh  Joins  the  El-Khair  Mountains  south- 
west of  the  peak  of  Rowandiz.  These  ridges  are  connected  with  each 
other  at  several  places  by  hilly  tracts.  The  Turkish  part  of  tUs  region 
is  described  in  the  article  on  the  Pashalic  of  Baohdas;  the  rest  is 
described  under  Pebsia. 

The  largest  river  of  Kurdistan  is  the  Zab- Ala,  or  Great  Zab,  It 
rises  in  the  north-western  comer  of  the  table-land  of  Ali-Bagh;  or 
Elbagh  [Abmbnia],  at  an  elevation  of  about  7000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level;  receives  by  its  numerous  affluents  the  drainage  of  a  great  part 
of  Northern  Kurdistan,  enters  Southern  Kurdistan  bv  a  narrow  glen 
where  the  Kara-Tagh  Mountains  are  connected  with  the  KhaXr  range, 
and  joins  the  Tigris  about  80  miles  below  Mosul.  At  the  place  of 
their  confluence  tiie  rivers  are  nearly  equal  in  size.  The  waters  of 
the  Tigris  are  highest  in  April  and  May,  but  in  the  2^b  in  June  and 
July,  for  about  that  season  the  greater  part  of  the  snow  with  which 
the  mountain  region  is  covered  during  the  long  winter  dissolves,  and 
thus  the  water  brought  down  by  this  affluent  serves  during  the  sammer 
to  keep  up  the  level  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Tigris.  The  water  of  the 
2iab-Ala  is  much  colder  than  that  of  the  Tigris.  The  other  large 
rivers  of  Kurdistan  are  the  Zab-Asfal,  or  Lesser  Zab,  and  the  Diydlah. 
They  rise  in  the  elevated  region  dividing  Southern  KurdxBtan  from  the 
table-land  of  Iran,  and  after  draining  the  first-mentioned  country  they 
fell  into  the  Tigris ;  they  break  through  all  the  lower  ridges  of  Southern 
Kurdistan.  The  ddef  towns  of  Uus  part  of  Kurdistan  are  noticed  under 
Baghdad,  Pashalic  o£ 

The  dunate  of  Kurdistan  is  excessively  cold  in  winter,  when  the 
mountainous  region  is  covered  with  snow  for  six  months  in  the  year. 
The  heat  in  summer  in  the  plains  and  valleys  to  the  south  iai  very 
oi>pressive,  especially  during  the  north-eastern  winds,  which  sudden^ 
nuse  the  temperature  10  degrees  and  more.  When  the  sherki,  or 
north-east  wind,  does  not  blow,  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere  are 
very  regular  in  summer. 

The  fields  of  Kurdistan  produce  wheats  barl^,  and  Indian  com ; 
millet  and  rice  are  grown  only  in  the  lower  districts  towards  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris.  Tobacco  and  cotton  are  laigely  cultivated,  and 
supply  articles  of  commerce.  Legumes,  especially  lentils^  are  much 
grown.  Melons,  water-melons^  and  cucumbers  are  very  abundant 
The  orchards  yield  figs,  pomegranate^  olives,  oranges,  walnuts,  apricots, 
peaches,  plums,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  abundance  of  grapes  of 
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good  quality ;  in  some  places  there  are  plantations  of  dates.  Poplar 
and  chinar  trees  are  planted,  and  among  the  forest-trees  are  several 
kinds  of  oak ;  ike  pear-tree  and  rose-bush  grow  wild. 

Sheep,  oattJe,  and  horses  abound.    There  are  bears,  wild  hogs,  wild  , 
goats,  antelopes,-  and  jackals.    Land-turtles  are  frequent,  but  of  small  | 
size.    Bees  are  Tery  abundant,  and  honey  is  a  considerable  article  of 
commerce ;  locusts  sometimes  lay  waste  a  part  of  the  country ;  birds 
are  not  numerous,  except  partridges  and  quails. 

Minerals  appear  to  be  scarce,  except  building-stone.  In  the  moun- 
tain-region iron  and  sulphur  are  met  with ;  and  in  some  places  these 
mines  are  worked  on  a  small  scale.  There  are  several  salt-springs  in 
the  hills  between  the  Lesser  Zab  and  the  Diytflah,  from  which  large 
quantities  of  salt  are  obtained.  Naphtha  and  petroleum  abound, 
especially  in  the  ricinity  of  Ee];^uk. 

Commerce  is  carried  on  by  caravanSb  At  least  one  caravan  departs 
every  month  from  Suleimaniyeh  for  the  Persian  towns  of  Tabrix  and 
Hamadan.  They  take  to  Tabriz  chie^  goods  obtained  from  Baghdad, 
as  coffee,  dates,  and  European  and  Indian  manufactures ;  and  bring 
hack  luge  quantities  of  silk  for  the  manufactures  of  Baghdad,  and 
some  silk  ntafb.  The  exports  to  Hamadan  consist  partly  of  goods 
obtained  from  Baghdad,  and  partly  of  the  produce  of  the  country, 
as  tobacco,  fruits,  honey,  gsU-nuts,  fta ;  the  imports  consist  of  butter, 
but  especially  of  the  manufactures  of  Kssbin,  as  velvets,  brocades, 
cotton-goods,  fta  The  commerce  with  Eerkuk,  which  is  the  chief 
market  for  the  produce  of  Kurdistan,  is  very  active ;  from  that  place 
are  brought  to  Suleimaniyeh  gall-nuts,  honey,  sheep-skins,  and  cattle ; 
and  exchanged  for  fruits,  rice,  leather,  coffee,  cotton-stoffii,  fta  From 
Northern  Kurdistan  the  chief  articles  are  gall-nuts  and  manna,  which 
are  disposed  of  chiefly  at  Bitlis  and  Van.  There  is  also  much  commerce 
with  Mosul  and  Baghdad,  where  coffee,  dates,  and  European  and  Indian 
goods  are  obtained  in  exchange  for  the  silk  brought  from  Tabriz,  and 
for  the  produce  of  the  coimtry,  consisting  of  sheep,  gall-nuts,  sumach, 
cheese,  butter,  gummi,  tallow,  soap,  and  tobacco. 

The  population  of  Turkish  Kurdistan  is  estimated  at  one  million, 
of  whicn  four-fifths  are  Kurds,  and  the  remainder  Armenians,  Persians, 
Jews,  and  Turks.  The  Kurdish  population  of  Persian  Kurdistan  may 
amount  to  20,000  individuals.  But  as  a  numerous  colony  of  Kurds 
is  found  in  Khoraasan,  and  several  tribes  are  dispersed  over  the  hilly 
region  in  Mesopotamia^  over  Armenia,  and  as  far  west  as  Aleppo  and 
the  Taurus  range,  the  whole  population  of  the  nation  may  perhaps 
not  fall  short  of  two  millions.  The  Kurds  are  a  stout  race  of  men,  of 
dark  complexion,  with  black  hair,  a  large  mouth,  small  eyes,  and  a 
savage  look.  They  are  very  regularly  built,  and  attain  a  great  age. 
Their  language  is  derived  from  the  same  stock  as  that  of  the  modem 
Persian,  but  not  having  been  fixed  by  writing,  it  has  degenerated 
much  more.  The  name  of  Kurd  signifies  a  vidiant  warrior,  and  is 
therefore  adopted  as  an  honourable  denomination.  A  great  portion 
of  the  population  is  still  addicted  to  a  migratory  life.  Even  when 
settled  in  villages,  they  leave  them  in  summer,  and  retire  with  their 
herds  to  the  adjacent  mountain  ranges,  from  which  thev  return  when 
the  harvest  time  approaches.  Though  the  Kurds  are  Mohammedans 
like  their  neighbours,  their  women  enjoy  a  much  greater  degree  of 
liberty,  and  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  streets.  Ladies  of  rank 
wear  a  veil,  but  the  women  of  the  middling  and  lower  classes  go 
without.  The  Kurds  are  noted  robbers.  Further  particulars  of  tUs 
people  are  given  under  Abmenia. 

The  Kurds  were  known  to  the  ancients.  Xenophon  ('Anabasis,*  fiL) 
called  them  Karduchi,  and  later  historians  Kordiaei  and  Qordiani 
When  subject  to  the  kings  of  ancient  Persia,  they  belonged  partlv  to 
the  province  of  Assyria,  and  partly  to  Media,  as  at  present  their 
country  is  divided  between  Turkey  and  Persia.  The  battle  Gaugamela 
(Arbela)  was  fought  in  Kurdistan,  near  the  modem  town  of  ArbU. 
[Baghdad,  voL  i  822.]  After  the  time  of  Alexander  their  country 
was  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  but  was  dismembered  from  it  in 
the  third  century  before  Christ  by  the  Pai-thians.  It  afterwards  became 
a  part  of  the  new  Persian  empire,  and  fell  with  it  under  the  dominion 
of  the  khalifs  of  Baghdad.  After  the  destmction  of  the  khalifat, 
Kurdistan  putook  of  the  numerous  revolutions  in  Persia  and  Meso- 
potamia. The  &mou8  sultan  Saladin  was  a  Kurd,  of  the  tribd  of 
Rewandooz,  and  appears  to  have  got  possession  at  least  of  a  part  of 
the  country.  But  it  soon  passed  imder  the  dominion  of  the  Moguls 
(1258),  and  finally  (1888)  was  conquered  by  Timur.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  Sooffee  dynasty  (1502),  Kurdistan  constituted  a 
part  of  Persia,  and  remained  so  till  the  17th  century,  when  the  Kurds, 
oppressed  by  the  Persians,  revolted,  and  subjected  themselves  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Turkish  sultan. 

{Bich,  Narrativ$  cf  a  Residence  in  Kvrdietan;  Hende,  Voyage  up 
ihe  Peraian  Cfulf,  cmd  a  Jovmey  overland  from  India  to  England ; 
Ainsworth,  Shiel,  Rawlinson,  in  London  Oeographieal  Journal,  vols, 
viii,  X.,  and  xi ;  Bitter,  JBrdkunde  von  Aden;  Dr.  Layaid,  Nineveh  and 
iU  JUmaifu;  Ditcoveriee.) 

KURILE  ISLANDS,  a  ffroup  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
extend  from  Cape  Lopatka,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Kamtchatka,  in  a  somewhat  curved  line  to  Cape  Broughton,  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Yeso.  They  are  twenty-five 
in  number,  and  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  consisting  of  high  masses  of 
lava.  Ten  active  volcanoes,  some  of  them  6000  feet  high,  are  known 
to  exist  on  the  nineteen  northern  islands.    The  vegetation  is  scanty,  \ 
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and  on  those  near  Kamtchatka  trees  do  not  grow ;  but  the  southern 
islands  are  more  fertile,  especially  Ktinashirand  Itorup,  on  which  the 
Japanese  have  settled.  The  renudnder  are  claimed  by  the  Russiiai 
as  an  appendage  to  Kamtchatka,  and  they  even  established  a  settle- 
ment on  Urup  m  1828  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  the  numerous  wild 
animals,  especially  beavers,  which  are  found  there.  The  natives  are 
partly  Kamtchatdales  and  partly  Ainos,  a  tribe  which  seems  to  belong 
to  the  same  race  as  the  Japanesa  BoUi  tribes  live  on  the  produce  of 
the  chaoeand  the  fisheries,  which  they  barter  with  American,  Russian, 
Japanese,  and  Dutch  traders.  The  Japanese  have  introduced  agriculture 
into  the  islands  which  have  been  settled  by  them. 

KURLAND.    [CourlahdJ 

KTJRNAU.     [BHUBTFOOB.J 

KURSK,  a  large  govemment  of  European  Russia,  lies  between 
50"  20'  and  52**  26'  N.  lat,  33"  40'  and  38"  20'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  Orel,  E.  by  Voronets,  S.  by  Slobodsk-Ukraine,  and  N.  by 
Tsohemigov.  Its  area  is  17,318  square  miles,  and  the  population  in 
1846  was  estimated  at  1,680,000.  The  surface  of  the  province  ii 
undulating.  It  contains  no  mountains,  but  is  timvened  by  many 
small  eminences.  There  are  no  large  rivers  or  large  lakes,  nor  are  the 
forests  extensive.  The  country  is  popillous,  and  covered  with  viUsgen. 
The  soil  generally  consists  of  a  rich  mould,  of  sufficient  depth,  over  a 
thick  clayey  or  loamy  bottom ;  sand  or  stiff  clay  ooeun  but  rarely, 
and  heath  and  moor  still  more  rarely.  The  hills  consist  of  day,  marl, 
lime,  freestone,  and  chalk.  The  principal  river  is  the  Donets,  which, 
after  being  joined  by  the  Oskol,  Uloscha,  and  other  rivers^  flows  into 
the  Ukraine,  where  it  joins  the  Don.  Neither  the  Donets  nor  sny  of 
the  other  riven,  of  wl^ch  there  are  13  large'  and  495  smaller  rivers,  ii 
navigable  throughout.  The  Sem,  or  Seim,  runs  into  the  Desna,  a  feeder 
of  the  Dnieper.  Among  the  rivere  that  join  it  is  the  Swava,  which 
comes  from  Orel,  and  has  many  mins  end  tumuli  on  its  banks.  The 
streams  are  not  frosen  over  till  the  beginning  of  December,  and  ars 
free  from  ice  at  the  beginning  of  Blareh.  In  some  parts  the  tape- 
worm is  endemic  among  the  people,  and  the  liver-fluke  in  the  cattleL 
The  com  occasionally  suffers  from  blight. 

Kursk  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  soil 
is  so  rich  that  it  needs  no  manure.  When  it  is  exhausted,  it  is  suff:; red 
to  lie  fallow  for  three  or  four  years.  The  system  of  agriculture  i%  very 
rude :  new  ground  is  broken  up  with  a  large  plough,  drawn  by  three 
or  four  yoke  of  oxen ;  old  lands  are  tumeid  or  scratched  up  with  a 
light  plough.  The  com  is  dried  and  threshed  in  the  field ;  there  ard 
no  barns,  but  the  grain  is  deposited  in  pits  in  the  ground,  where  it  may 
be  preserved  for  six  or  ten  years,  only  covered  with  sods  or  boards.  The 
chief  products  are^rye,  wheats  barley,  oats,  peas,  buckwheat,  millet, 
poppy,  hemp,  hops,  tobacco,  and  some  flax.  Horticulture  is  verygenenl 
and  successful ;  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  are  cultivated  and  thrive 
welL  Apples,  cherries,  various  sorts  of  plums,  and  pean  are  grown. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  hazel-nuts  and  wild  berries;  melons  and 
water-melons  are  grown  in  the  open  fields.  There  is  some  wood  in  small 
coppices  in  most  of  the  ciroles,  but  timber  and  fuel  are  scarce.  Straw 
and  dried  cow-dung  are  used  for  fuel  The  crown  forests  cover  an  area 
of  only  830  square  miles.  Wolves,  foxes,  hares,  bustards,  partridges, 
and  quails  abound.  The  breeding  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  carried  on 
very  extensively.  The  horses  are  of  the  Russian  breed,  but  nearly 
equal  to  those  of  the  Ukraine.  Oxen  alone  are  employed  in  agriculture. 
The  inhabitants  keep  numbera  of  swine  and  domestic  poultty ;  and  so 
many  bees,  that  honey  and  wax  are  articles  of  exportatioiL  There 
is  scarcely  any  fish.  The  minerals  are  iron,  limestone,  flints,  and 
saltpetre. 

Agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle  are  the  chief  employments: 
very  few  hands  are  engaged  in  manufactures.  Such  clothing  as  the 
countryman  wants— shirts,  stockings,  gloves,  and  caps,  are  of  bis  own 
manu&cture.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  in  the  towns  of  Kunk 
and  Belgorod.  The  exports  consist  of  the  natural  productions  of  the 
country.  The  mode  of  transport  in  the  absence  of  navigable  rivers 
and  canals  is  expensive.  Products  are  mostly  sent  by  land  to  the 
Volga  and  thence  to  Stw  Petersburg.  Sometimes  they  are  sent  by  the 
Sem  and  the  Desna  to  Odessa. 

The  population  consists  partly  of  great,  partly  of  little  Russians. 
There  are  few  strangers,  but  a  good  many  gipsies.  The  head  of  the 
Greek  Churoh  is  the  arohbishop  of  Kursk  and  Belgorod. 

Kurek,  the  capital  of  the  govemment,  in  61"  43'  SO'  N.  Ui, 
86"  27'  46"  E.  long.,  is  the  residence  of  the  military  governor  of 
Kursk  and  Orel,  of  tiie  dvil  governor  and  authoriUes,  and  of  the  arch- 
bishop. It  stands  on  the  Tuskara,  a  feeder  of  the  Seim,  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill  on  which  there  is  an  old  decayed  fortress.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded with  palisades,  the  old  rampart  having  been  converted  into 
walks  and  gardens.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  they 
are  paved.  There  are  twelve  stone  and  four  wooden  bhurohes,  two 
convents,  an  ecclesiastical  seminarv,  a  gynmasium,  hospital,  and 
several  manufactories.  The  population  is  stated  at  26,000.  A  great 
armual  fair  is  held  on  a  heath  at  Koreaja  Pustinja,  a  village  about  12 
miles  firom  the  town. 

Among  the  other  more  important  towns  are  Bblqorod  ;  KaraUha^ 
on  the  left  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  in  the  south  of  the 
province,  which  has  6  churohes,  saltpetre  factories,  and  11,000  inhabit- 
ants :  PtUivfl,  on  the  Seim,  in  the  west  of  the  province ;  population, 
10,000:   Sudsdio,  60  miles  aW.  from  Kunk;    population,  7000: 
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Rylsk,  weet  of  Kiiraki  on  the  Sein :  Starov-Othcl,  in  the  east  of  the  pro-  \ 
▼inoe,  on  the  Onkol,  a  feeder  of  the  Bonetz :  MikhaUofokckf  in  the  i 
Bonth-east :  and  Obojan,  in  the  interior,  south  of  Kursk,  each  with 
over  6000  inhabitants. 
KURUMAN".    [Betohouana.]  ] 

KOsTENLAND  {Oocut  ComUiTf),  the  name  of  a  new  province  or 
crownland  of  the  Austrian  empire,  which  comprises  the  circles  of 
Gorz  and  Istria  and  the  territory  of  Trieste.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Camiola,  K  by  Croatia  and  the  Bay  of  Quamero,  S.  by  the  Adriatic, 
and  W.  by  the  Adriatic  and  the  province  of  Udine  or  Friuli     Its 


area  is  3060  square  miles.  Its  population,  according  to  official 
estimate,  in  1851  amounted  to  508,016.  The  geographical  and  sta- 
tistical details  respecting  the  crownland  are  given  in  the  articles 
Austria,  Gorz,  Istria,  and  Trieste. 

KOSTRIN.    [BrandenburoJ 

KUTCH.    [Cutch.] 

KYBER  PASS.    [Apqhanistan.] 

KYLE.    [Atbshtrb.] 

KTSHA.    [Aleutian  Islands.] 


T  AACHER  see.    [Eipel.] 

^  ^  LAALAKD,  an  island  belonging  to  Denmark,  is  situated  in  the 
Baltic,  between  54''  39'  and  64**  67'  N.  lab.,  10'  56'  and  11°  50'  E.  long. ; 
its  length  from  west  to  east  is  about  60  miles,  its  breadth  20  miles, 
and  its  area  la  460  square  miles.  The  population  is  about  50,500. 
The  island  is  low,  flat,  and  has  much  marsh  ground.  The  water  is 
bad,  and  the  climate  rather  unhealthy.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile, 
producing  all  kinds  of  com,  pulse,  flax,  hops,  potatoes,  fruit,  timber, 
Ac,  for  exportation.  The  inhabitants  have  great  numben  of  homed 
catUe,  and  fish  are  very  abundant.  There  are  four  towns  in  the  island. 
Marieboe,  situated  on  a  lake  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  has 
about  1000  inhabitanta  Naakow,  or  N'ahtkov,  with  2300  inhabitants, 
has  a  good  harbour  and  considerable  trade.  Nyaiedt,  with  800 
inhabitants.  R6dbyt^  with  900  inhabitant&  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  in 
hia  bold  march  across  the  frozen  Baltic  in  1657-8,  traversed  Laaland  in 
his  way. 

LA.  BALMG.    [Is^rb.] 

LABRADOR.    [Hudson's  Bat  Tkbritobibs.] 

LABREDE.    [Gironde.] 

LABI/AN,  an  island  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  the  seat  of  a 
British  colonial  government,  is  situated  near  the  north-west  coast  of 
the  island  of  Borneo,  and  30  miles  N.  from  the  town  of  Borneo,  in 
5'  22'  N.  lat,  115**  10'  K  long.  The  island  is  about  10  miles  in  length, 
5  miles  in  breadth,  and  25  miles  in  circumference.  The  population  in 
1S51  was  780,  exclusive  of  aliens  and  resident  strangers  (chiefly  native 
labourers),  amounting  to  800.  The  island  is  well  supplied  with  good 
water,  and  contains  coaL  It  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1846,  and 
the  oolbniol  government  was  established  on  it  at  the  beginning  of 
October  1848. 

The  locality  on  which  the  government  establishment  was  formed 
consists  of  a  narrow  and  slightly-raised  ridge  on  the  sea-shore,  forming 
the  outer  edge  of  a  low  flat,  called  the  Plain,  which  is  in  many  parts 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  was  converted  into  a  marsh  during  the 
rains.  The  area  of  the  Plain  probably  does  not  exceed  100  acres.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  inland  side  by  swampy  tracts  of  jungle.  The 
harbour  is  tolerably  good.  The  unhealthiness  of  the  marshy  ground 
in  the  Plain  has  been  considerably  abated  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
Btruction  of  a  canal,  by  which  the  water  is  carried  ofL 

The  coal  is  wrought  on  the  north-east  point  of  the  island.  The 
mines  have  been  taken  by  the  Eastern  Archipelago  Company,  who  in 
1851  exported  5032  tons  of  coal,  of  which  938  tons  were  supplied  to 
veasols  belonging  to  the  British  navy.  During  1852  there  entered 
inwards  1198  ships  and  prahus,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  6223  tons ; 
and  there  cleared  outwards  27,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  5052  tons. 
The  imports  in  1852  were  valued  at  80,970^. ;  the  exports  at  16,564/. 
The  principal  exports  were : — Coal,  5448^ ;  sago,  2879/. ;  birds'-nests, 
1937^;  pearls,  1680^.;  and  camphor,  1559^  The  principal  item  of 
revenue  is  the  royalty  on  coal.  Farm  licences  are  increasing  in  value, 
improved  rentals  being  obtained  at  each  succeeding  sale.  . 

LACCADIYE  ISLANDS,  discovered  by  Vasco  de  Gama  in  1499, 
are  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  ofiF  the  west  coast  of  Malabar,  be- 
tween 10'  and  13**  N.  lat.,  72'  and  75'  E.  long.  They  are  17  in 
number,  but  only  8  are  inhabited,  and  two  sand-banks  are  yet 
uncovend  with  vegetation.  The  other  7  are  uninhabited  and  over- 
grown with  coooa-nut  trees.  They  are  visited  for  the  coir  and  nuts 
by  boats  from  the  other  islands.  The  laigest  of  these  islands  are 
Cabarettoe,  Anderot^  or  Underoo,  and  Akhatoe,  but  they  are  all  small, 
Anderot,  one  of  the  laigest,  being  only  8  milos  in  length,  from  east  to 
west,  and  1  mile  broad. 

These  islands  are  based  on  coral  ree&.  The  south-west  monsoon  is 
the  only  wind  that  prevails  with  any  degree  of  regularity,  the  opposite 
or  fine-weather  monsoon  being  interrupted  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
proximity  of  the  archipelago  to  the  mainland  of  Hindustan.  The 
coral-reef  of  Anderot  projects  to  the  north-east.  The  islands  are  low, 
and  rise  towards  tiie  centre  with  a  slightly  undulating  surface.  The 
chief  products  are  a  little  rice,  a  plant  not  unlike  rhubarb,  of  a  most 
acrid  puxigent  taste,  sweet  potatoes,  cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  papaus,  and 
betel-nuts.  Cows  are  the  only  quadrupeds  on  the  islands;  they  are 
of  small  sise  and  not  numerous.  There  is  poultry  in  small  quantities, 
and  the  sea  contains  fish  and  turtle. 

Tho  tot:U  popuktion  of  the  inhabited  islands  amounts  to  about 
10,000.    They  resemble  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and 


are  Mohammedans.  The  four  most  considerable  islands  are  subject 
to  the  Bebee,  or  petty  sovei-eign  of  Cananore  in  Malabar,  and  the  other 
four  are  ostensibly  British.  They  export  to  Mangalore  cocoa-nuts, 
coir  for  making  cables,  a  few  cowries,  and  a  kind  of  coarse  sugar  or 
jaggery,  made  from  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  imports  cousist  of  rice 
and  coarse  cotton-cloth.  The  islands  have  no  safe  anchorage.  During 
the  south-west  monsoon  all  intercourse  between  them  is  interrupted, 
and  their  large  boats  are  sent  to  the  Malabar  coast  for  shelter. 

{Journal  o?  the  London  GeographicaL  Society,  voL  vL) 

LACCO.    [IsoHiA.] 

LACEDiEMON.    [Sparta.] 

liA-CHATRE.    [Indbbl] 

LACHLAN  RIVER    [Australia.] 

LA-CIOTAT.    [BoucHBa-Du-RH6NE.j 

LACOCK.    [Wiltshire,] 

LACO'NICA,  called  by  the  Romans  Zaconia,  a  oountry  of  ancient 
(Greece,  was  bounded  W.  by  Messenia,  N.  by  Arcadia  and  Argolis, 
and  E.  and  S.  by  the  sea.  Laoouica  is  a  long  narrow  valley,  running 
from  north  to  south,  and  lying  between  two  mountain  masses  which 
stretch  from  Arcadia  to  the  southern  extremities  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  western  range,  which  terminated  in  the  promontory  of  Tssnarum, 
now  Ifat&pan,  the  most  southdrly  point  of  Greece,  was  called  Ta^getus, 
the  highest  point  of  which,  called  Taleton  (now  St.  Elias),  is  7902  feet 
high.  The  eastern  range,  terminating  in  Cape  Malea,  was  known  by 
the  names  of  Famon,  Thomax,  and  Zarax.  The  highest  point  of 
Mount  Pamon,  the  most  northem  part  of  the  eastern  range,  is  6855 
feet  The  whole  drainage  of  the  valley  is  collected  in  the  river 
Eurotas,  which  flows  from  the  high  lands  of  Arcadia,  and  is  joined  by 
the  river  GSnus,  a  little  above  Sparta.  From  its  source  to  its  junction 
with  the  OSnus  the  Eurotas  flows  through  a  very  deep  and  narrow 
valley,  which  near  Sparta  is  so  much  contracted  as  to  leave  room  for 
little  more  than  the  channel  of  the  river.  After  it  leaves  Sparta  the 
hills  recede  farther  from  the  river ;  but  near  CEnoe  they  again  approach 
it  for  a  short  distance,  and  afterwards  retire  to  the  west  and  east 
towards  the  capes  Teenarum  and  Malea  respectively,  leaving  between 
them  a  plain  of  considerable  breadth  and  fertility,  through  which  the 
Eurotas  flows  to  the  sea.  Between  the  mountains  which  form  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas  and  the  sea  there  was  a 
narrow  strip  of  land,  which  contained  the  towns  of  Delium,  Minoa, 
and  Epidaurus  Limera,  belonging  to  Laconioa :  Prasiee,  which  was 
farther  north  on  the  same  coast,  belonged  to  Argolis.  The  area  of 
Laconica  is  probably  about  1896  square  miles.  It  forms  a  nome  or 
province  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  had  in  1852  a  popula- 
tion of  87,801. 

The  district  of  !l%yreatit,  on  the  borders  of  Argolis,  was  an  object 
of  early  contention  between  Aigos  and  Laoedsemon.  (Herod.  L  82.) 
It  origmally  belonged  to  Argolis,  but  was  conquered  by  the  Spartans 
about  B.O.  547,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  till  the  decline  of 
Sparta,  when  it  was  recovered  by  Argos.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  it 
was  included  in  Argolis.    (Pausan.,  it  38,  sec.  5.) 

The  southern  projection  of  the  Ta^getus  between  the  Laconian  and 
Messenian  gulfs  is  now  called  Mcmi,  the  oountry  of  the  Maniotes, 
who  always  m?iintained  their  independence  against  the  Turka  The 
slopes  of  Taygetus  are  clothed  with  forests  of  dark  green  pinSb  The 
range  is  rich  in  iron,  marble,  and  green  porphyry. 

The  snow  remains  on  the  highest  points  of  Taygetus,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Amydss,  to  the  month  of  June :  the  streams  on  the 
easte^  alope  of  this  mountain  range  are  abundant.  The  orange-tree 
flourisljiee  at  Mistra,  near  the  ancient  Sparta,  and  fills  the  air  with 
its  perfume  at  a  time  when  the  summits  of  Taygetus  are  still  wrapped 
in  snow. 

Colonel  Leake  describes  the  soil  of  Laconica  as  ''  in  general  a  poor 
mixture  of.  white  day  and  stones,  difficult  to  plough,  and  better 
suited  to  olives  than  com  "  ('  Morea,'  L  148).  This  description  is  in 
conformity  to  that  of  Euripides,  who  says  that  "  it  possesses  much 
arable  land,  but  difficult  to  work"  (quoted  by  Strabo,  viiL  866). 
Strabo  informs  us  that  there  were  some  valuable  stone-quarries  near 
Tsenamm  and  in  the  mountams  of  Taygetus  (viiL  p.  367).  Laconics 
was  subject,  in  common  with  the  southern  countries  of  Qreeoe,  to 
earthquakes,  the  most  remariLable  of  which  occurred  B.a  462,  and 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  city  of  Sparta  with  the  exception  of  fir« 
houses. 
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Laconica  ib  well  deeoribed  by  Euripides  as  difficult  of  access  to  an 
enemy.  (Strabo,  viil  866.)  On  the  west  the  xtoige  of  Taygetua 
formed  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  to  an  invading  force ;  and  on 
the  north  there  were  only  two  natural  passes  by  which  the  country 
could  be  entered;  one  by  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Eurotas,  as  the 
course  of  that  river  above  Sparta  may  be  termed,  and  the  other  by 
the  valley  of  the  (Enus.  BoUi  of  these  natural  openings  led  to  Sparta, 
which  shows  how  admirably  the  capital  was  situated  for  purposes  of 
defence.  The  want  of  good  harbours  on  the  coast  also  protected  it 
from  invasion  by  sea ;  and  the  possession  of  the  island  of  Cythera,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Laconian  Bay,  which  contained  several  good 
harbours,  was  thei^ore  always  considered  by  the  Lacedaemonians  as 
a  point  of  gpreat  importance.  Qythium,  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland, 
was  the  naval  station  of  the  Spartans. 

There  were  no  towns  of  any  importance  in  Laconica,  with  the 
exception  of  Sparta.  [Sparta.]  One  of  the  most  ancient  towns  was 
Amyda^  the  residence  of  the  Achscan  kings,  situated  a  little  south 
of  Sparta,  in  a  fertile  plain.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  it  had 
become  a  small  place,  but  contained  many  temples  and  works  of 
art  (Pausan.,  iii.  18,) ;  and  its  temple  of  Apollo  is  described  by  Polybius 
as  superior  to  almost  ail  the  other  temples  of  Laconica.  (Polyb.  y. 
p.  867,  Casaub.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  rugged  district  of 
Sdritii,  which  lay  to  the  south  of  Arcadia,  between  Tegea  and  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Eurotas,  enjoyed  peculiar  honours  and  privileges. 
They  formed  a  separate  body  in  the  Spartan  army,  and  were  always 
stationed  on  the  left  wing.  (Thucyd.,  v.  67 ;  Xenoph., '  Rep.  Laced.,' 
xii.  3;  'Cyrop.,'  iv.  2,  sec.  1.)  After  the  invasion  of  Laconica,  B.o.  869, 
they  revolted  from  the  Spartans.  (Xenoph.,  'Hell,' vii  4,  sea  21.) 
They  appear  to  have  been  of  Arcadian  race. 

The  Leleges,  according  to  the  most  ancient  traditions  of  Laconica, 
were  the  earliest  inhabitant&  (Pausan.,  iii.  1,  sec  42.)  Leiex,  the 
first  king,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mules,  who  lefl  the  kingdom  to 
hia  son  Eurotas.  According  to  the  same  traditions  Eurotas,  dying 
without  children,  bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  Lacedsemon,  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Tajfgeta,  who  married  Sparta,  the  daughter  of  Eurotas. 
The  sovereignty  is  faid  to  have  remained  in  his  Simily  till  shortly 
before  the  Trojan  war,  when  the  descendants  of  Pelops,  Mene]aus,and 
Agamemnon  obtained  possession  of  the  country  by  marrying  Clytem- 
nestra  and  Helen,  the  daughters  of  Tyndareus,  the  last  monarch  of 
the  ancient  dynasty.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  we  find  the 
country  in  the  possession  of  the  Achaeans,  who  undoubtedly  settled  in 
Laconica  at  a  very  early  period,  and  probably  conquered  the  Leleges. 
Menelaus  was  succeeded  by  Orestes,  and  Orestes  by  Tisamenus,  during 
whose  reign  Peloponnesus  was  invaded  by  the  Dorians. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  country  Laconica  was  assigned  to  Aristo- 
demus,  or  his  sons  Enrysthenes  and  Procles,  for,  according  to  the 
general  tradition,  Aristodemus  did  not  live  to  enter  Laconica.  Strabo 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  Ephorus  (viil.  p.  864),  that  Eurysthenes 
and  Procles  divided  Laconica  into  six  districts,  over  which  they  set 
governors  with  the  title  of  kings.  During  the  reign  of  Eurysthenes 
the  conquered  people  vrere  admitted  to  an  equality  of  political  rights 
with  the  Dorians;  but  his  successor  Agis  deprived  them  of  these 
privileges.  The  condition  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
and  their  relation  to  their  Dorian  rulers,  as  well  as  the  remaining 
histoiy  of  the  country,  belong  to  the  history  of  Sparta. 

(Strabo,  lib.  viii. ;  Piausaniaa,  Laeonica;  Leake,  Morea;  Gell, 
Itinerary  ofOreece;  Miiller,  Doricmt;  Thiersch,  i>«  F£tatActuel  de 
la  Qriee:  Thiriwidl,  ffittory  ef  Greece.) 

LA-CdTE^T-ANDRfi.    [IsfeRB.] 

LADAELH  is  a  kingdom  in  Asia,  situated  to  the  east  of  Cashmere, 
Arom  which  it  is  separated  by  that  branch  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
which  is  called  the  Tibet  Panjahl  range.  According  to  Moonsrofb  its 
area  is  equal  to  half  that  of  England.  It  has  the  figure  of  a  triangle, 
whose  longest  side  runs  fh>m  Bissahir  [Himalaya]  along  the  moun- 
tain range  to  Cashmere.  North  of  it  lie  Baltistan,  or  Little  Tibet, 
and  Khotan  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Thian-shan-Nanlu.  From  the 
last-mentioned  country  it  is  divided  by  the  nearly  unknown  mountain 
chains  of  Kuenluen  and  Eara-korum.  East  of  it  is  Chang-tang,  a 
province  belonging  to  Tibet. 

La<iikh  is  a  part  of  the  elevated  table-tand  which  is  supported  by 
the  Himalaya  svstem,  and  divided  by  it  from  the  low  plains  of  the 
Ganges  and  Indus.  Its  elevation  above  the  valley  of  the  Indus  can 
hardly  he  less  than  10,000  feet  The  mountain  ranges  which  traverse 
the  country  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Indus, 
rise  in  their  highest  parts  to  between  22,000  and  28,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Through  the  middle  of  the  country  runs  the  valley  of  the 
river  Indus,  here  called  Sing-ke-tse.  This  river,  after  passing  Gertope, 
enters  Ladakh  at  its  southern  extremity,  where  its  valley  is  upwards 
of  two  miles  wide.  It  continues  to  be  wide  as  far  as  88*  12^  a.  lat., 
78°  50'  E.  long.,  where  it  breaks  through  a  central  range  and  rushes 
with  great  impetuosity  into  the  plain  on  which  Leh,  the  capital  of 
the  country,  is  built.  The  plain  is  extensive  and  well  peopled,  but 
the  eountry  bordering  it  on  the  north  is  unknown. 

The  Indus,  which  traverses  the  country  in  a  north-north-western 
direction,  reoeiyee  here  several  considerable  tributaries,  of  which  the 
Shayuk,  the  most  important,  joins  the  Indus  below  Leh.  There  are 
several  lakes  in  this  country,  most  of  which  are  salt,  and  furnish 
great  quantities  of  that  article.      The  laigest  of  these  lakes  is  that 


of  Chimorerel,  which  is  from  20  to  25  miles  long,  with  a  wiUtb  of  3 
or  10  miles. 

As  the  surface  of  the  country  is  so  elevated  above  the  aea,  its 
climate  and  productions  do  not  correspond  to  its  latitude  (30**  to  85**). 
The  whole  oountiy  is  covered  with  snow  in  winter,  and  most  of  the 
mountains  are  so  even  in  the  month  of  June.  The  wintevv  are  loog 
and  severe,  and  all  the  rivers  are  covered  with  ice,  which  facilitate 
travelling  in  this  season,  just  as  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. 
The  people  are  mostly  clad  in  sheep-skins  and  fiir,  as  in  Russia.  The 
summers  are  hot  and  dry.    Rain  does  not  appear  to  be  frequent 

The  plain  about  Leh,  though  of  moderate  fertility,  is  well  cultivated, 
which  is  the  case  with  other  districts  of  less  extent.  Wheats  barlej, 
and  lucerne  are  grown  to  a  great  amount.  In  some  districts  a  kind 
of  barley  is  raised  which  resembles  wheat;  in  others  cotton  is 
cultivated  in  small  quantities.  Turnips  are  grown  very  extensively. 
Wood  is  scarce :  poplars  and  some  other  trees  are  planted  in  the 
lower  tracts. 

The  pastures  occupy  a  lai^  part  of  the  country.  The  cattle  are 
small  and  of  three  different  kinds,  common  cattle,  chowry-tailed 
cattle  (Taks),  and  a  third  kind  called  'tho,'  a  mixed  breed  between 
the  two  former.  Asses  are  rather  numerous,  as  well  as  goats,  which 
also  live  in  a  wild  state.  But  the  shawl  g^t  is  not  found  in  the 
country.  Sheep  are  numerous,  and  among  them  there  is  a  smaU  race 
called  the  '  purick-sheep,'  which  produces  excellent  wool.  Horses  are 
pretty  common.  On  the  uncultivated  plains  a  species  of  wild  horse 
IS  found,  called  by  Mooreroft  '  Equus  Kiang.'  Among  the  dometic 
animals  is  the  dog,  which  is  lai^  and  strong.  The  animal  finom  which 
musk  is  obtained  is  abundant  in  the  mountains. 

The  sands  of  most  of  the  riven  which  fall  into  the  Indus  contain 
small  particles  of  gold ;  these  are  collected  in  several  places.  Other 
metals  are  not  mentioned.  &tltpetre  and  sulphur  also  are  found, 
and  supply  materials  for  gunpowder,  which  is  made  in  considerable 
quantities. 

Leh,  or  Lei,  the  ci^ital  of  the  countiy,  contains  according  to  Uoat- 
croft,  1000  houses,  each  several  stories  high  and  substantially  boilt. 
There  are  several  bazaars,  each  containing  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
shops.  Leh  is  a  place  of  great  tiude,  being  the  principal  entrepdt  for 
shawl-wool,  and  three  great  faira  are  annually  held  here,  of  which  that 
in  February  is  the  most  frequented.  These  fairs  are  attended  by 
merchants  from  Yerkand,  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Thian  Shan 
Nanlu,  from  L'Ebssa  and  other  parts  of  Tibet,  from  Amritair  and  other 
towns  of  the  Panjab,  and  particularly  from  Cashmere.  Roodok,  on 
a  small  feeder  of  the  upper  Pungong  Lake,  is  another  place  of  con- 
siderable traffia  It  is  said  to  contain  800  families,  and  is  chiefly 
connected  with  Hindustan  by  the  way  of  Kunawar  in  Bissahir. 
[Himalaya.] 

The  inhabitants  of  Ladakh  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Tibet  They  are  a  very  industrious  and  frugal  people,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  civilised  life.  Their  country  being 
surrounded  by  mountains  they  have  preserved  their  IndepeDdence, 
though  on  all  sides  bordering  on  neighbours  much  more  powerful  than 
themselves.  Their  sovereign,  who  resides  at  Leh,  is  called  Oealbo^ 
that  is,  rejah  of  Leh.  He  sends  however  from  time  to  time  presents 
to  his  neighbours,  because  his  subjects  are  connected  with  their  coun- 
tries by  commerce.  Ladakh,  being  situated  between  Hindustan, 
Cashmere,  Khotan,  and  Tibet^  is  the  thoroughfare  of  a  veiy  exteDsire 
commerce.  The  commercial  routes  are  few :  that  to  Tibet  runs  Irom 
Leh  to  Roodok,  and  thence  to  Gkrtope  along  the  Indus;  from  Qertope 
it  seems  to  cross  mountain  ranges  to  L'Hassa.  From  Roodok  tiie 
road  to  Kunawar  traverses  a  table-land,  and  then  desoeods  to  tbe 
Paruti  River,  a  tributary  of -the  Spiti,  which  falls  into  the  SqU4 
Kunawar  is  that  country  which  occupies  the  tract  where  these  three 
rivers  join.  The  road  from  Leh  to  Cashmere  and  the  Panjab  leads 
westward  over  the  Tibet  Panjahl  Mountains  by  the  elevated  mountain- 
pass  of  Naubuck  Nai  Mallik.  Ladakh  is  called  Tibet  by  the  Cashme- 
rians.  The  road  from  Leh  to  Yerkand  is  by  far  the  most  difficult 
and  dangerous :  it  crosses  the  high  mountain  range  of  Kara4:orum  and 
the  whole  mountain  system  of  the  Kuenluen,  and  traverses  wide 
mountain  tracts  whidi  are  nearly  uninhabited. 

The  principal  object  of  this  extensive  commerce  is  the  wool  of  the 
goats,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shawls.  It  is  brought 
from  Qertope  to  lich,  and  thence  conveyed  to  Cashmere  and  the 
Panjab;  800  horse-loads  are  said  to  be  carried  annually  by  this  rontei 
The  merchants  of  Kunawar  bring  to  Roodok  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton 
and  woollen  cloths,  indigo,  swords,  copper,  tin,  iron,  paper,  rice,  and 
spices.  They  take  in  return  salt^  borax,  gold-dust^  tea,  and  shawl- 
wool    [See  Himalaya  Mountainb,  in  Supplvmbitt.] 

{TraneacHome  of  the  AeiaHe  Society;  Journal  of  the  London 
Geographical  Sodely  ;  Awiatic  Journal ;  Bitiot'B  Srdkunde,) 

LADOGA,  LAKE.    [Russia.] 

LADRONE  ISLANDS,  so  called  from  the  thievish  disporition  of 
the  natives  at  the  time  of  their  discovei7  by  Magalhaens  (1521),  are 
also  called  JUariane  lelande,  in  honour  of  the  queen  of  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain,  who  caused  them  to  be  settled.  They  extend  in  a  northeni 
and  southern  direction  between  13"  and  20**  80'  N.  lat,  144**  ami 
145"  30'  E.  long.,  and  are  about  twenty  in  number.  They  are  mostly 
of  a  volcanic  character,  and  even  in  modern  times  some  of  tli«j 
volcanoes  have  been  in  activity.    Like  other  islands  of  this  descriptioa 
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their  Borfaee  is  broken,  and  rises  to  high  hills  and  even  to  mountains ; 
bat  the  aoU,  wherever  it  can  be  oultivated,  is  of  great  fertility.  Being 
exposed  to  the  trade-winds  the  climate  is  not  so  hot  as  might  be 
expected  from  their  geographical  position.  Nearly  every  Und  of 
intertropical  product  thrives  on  these  islands,  which  produce  cotton, 
rice^  indiigo,  Indian  com,  sugar,  cacao,  cocoa-nuts,  tobacco,  plantains, 
&C.,  in  abundance.  The  Spaniards  have  introduced  most  of  these 
products,  as  well  as  the  llama,  from  Peru,  which  is  said  to  thrive  on 
the  mountains.  Cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  asses  are  numerous.  The 
sea  abounds  in  fish,  and  also  produces  trepang  for  the  Chinese  maricet 
The  principal  island  is  Quajan,  which  is  about  80  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Its  capital,  and  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  governor,  is  San 
Ygnacio  de  Agafia,  which  has  an  open  roadstead  defended  by  two 
■oiall  fortresses ;  but  about  10  miles  farther  south  there  is  a  good 
harbour  called  Calderona  de  Apura,  which  is  also  fortified.  Of  the 
other  islands  Tinian  has  obtained  some  notoriety  from  the  stay  there 
of  our  distinguished  seaman  Anson,  and  f^m  the  extensive  ruins, 
which  indicate  that  these  islands  were  once  inhabited  by  a  people  well 
acquainted  with  the  arts  of  civilisation.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
who  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  settlement  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  are  stated  to  have  amounted  to  150,000, 
have  disappeared  on  Onajan,  but  probablv  they  are  more-numerous 
on  some  of  the  other  islands,  which  are  only  nominally  dependent  on 
the  Spanish  governor.  The  present  population  of  Quajan  consists  of 
settlers  ftom  Mexico  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  who  are  called  by 
the  Spaniards  Loe  Indios;  they  speak  Spanish,  and  are  Catholic 
ChristianaL  The  number  of  Spaniards  ia  very  smaU.  (Anson; 
Kotsebue^  Voyage  round  the  Wmid.) 

liAEKEN.    [Brabakt,  South.] 

LAFAYETTE.    [Indiana.] 

LAQAN,  BIVER.    [Belfast.] 

LAQHOUAT.    [ALofewB.] 

LAGNIEU.    [Am.] 

LA'OO  MAQGKyRE,  the  ancient  Zaeut  Verhanw,  the  Uugest  lake 
in  Italy,  extends  about  40  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south ;  its 
greatest  breadth,  which  ia  8  miles,  is  about  the  middle  of  its  length ; 
but  it  is  only  between  2  and  S  miles  broad  in  most  other  places,  and 
still  less  at  the  north  and  south  extremities.  The  elevation  of  its 
surfiace  above  the  sea  is  678  feet,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  1100  feet 
Its  northern  half  extends  between  the  lower  ofEsets  of  the  Pennine 
Alps  on  one  side  and  the  Rhtetian  Alps  on  the  other,  receiving  all  the 
streams  that  flow  from  the  southern  slope  of  those  mountains,  from 
Mount  Rosa  on  the  west  to  Mount  Bemardin  on  the  east.  The 
aouthem  extremity  of  the  lake  touches  the  level  plain  of  Lombardy. 
The  principal  aflluents  of  the  Lago  liaggiore  are  the  Toccia  or  Tosa, 
the  Maggia,  the  Tidno,  and  the  Tresa.  It  also  receives  an  outlet 
from  the  small  lake  of  Orta,  which  lies  west  of  the  Lago  Maggiore. 
The  outlet  of  the  Lago  liaggiore  is  formed  by  the  Ticino,  which  issues 
from  its  aouthem  extremily  at  the  town  of  Sesto.  The  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  which  is  called  at  that  end  the  Lake  of 
Loounao,  extends  into  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino.  Through  the 
remainder  of  its  length  the  Lago  Maggiore  divides  Austrian  Italy 
from  ib»  Sardinian  tenitorv,  which  lies  along  its  western  shore.  The 
Ticino  continues  to  mark  the  boundary  between  the  two  states  to  its 
junction  with  the  Po.  The  lake  abounds  with  fish.  Steamers  ply  on 
itw     [Aroka;  Como;  Novara;  Tioinc] 

About  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  lake,  and  in  its  broadest 
party  where  it  forms  a  gulf  indenting  the  western  shore,  near  Pallanza, 
are  the  Borromean  Islands  (Isole  Borrom^),  which  belong  to  the 
noble  Milanese  family  of  the  same  name.  They  are  four  in  number — 
laola  Hadre,  Isola  Bella,  Isola  del  Pescatori,  and  the  Isolino,  the 
smallest  of  aU.  The  Isola  Madre,  which  is  the  largest,  is  covered 
with  laurel,  pine,  and  cypress  trees,  forming  a  g^ve  rising  in  the 
midst  of  the  water,  and  contrasting  by  its  perpetual  verdure  with  the 
snows  of  the  neighbouring  Alps.  The  Isola  Bella  is  richer,  but  its 
beauty  is  morv  artificial.  Numerous  terraces  rising  in  a  pyramidical 
form  are  planted  with  orange-  and  lemon-trees,  and  adorned  with 
marble  statues  and  vases.  The  splendid  palace  of  the  owners  is  rich 
in  marbles,  gilding,  and  mirrors,  and  the  lower  apartments  are  shaped 
like  grottoes  and  embellished  with  statuea  and  fountains.  The  myrtle, 
the  rose,  the  vine,  and  the  fig-tree  thrive  luxuriantly  around.  The 
whole  has  an  air  of  enchantment,  but  art  is  too  apparent,  and  the 
lovers  of  nature  prefer  the  more  simple  beauty  of  the  Isola  Madre. 
The  Isola  dei  Pescatori  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen,  and  has 
nothing  remarkable ;  neither  has  the  Isolino. 

LiAOO  SALSO  and  LAQO  SALVL    [Cafitanata.] 

LAOONEaRO.    [Babilioata.] 

IjAOOS.    [Aix>arvb;  Guinsa.] 

LA-GRASSE.    [Audb.] 

LA-OUERCH^I.    [Illb-et-Vilainb.] 

LA-aUIOLLE.    [AvETBON.l 

LAGUNA    [Brazil.] 

L.A-HAYE-DES-CARTES.    [IndreetLoiiub.] 

LAHN,  RIVER.     [Rhinb^ 

LAHORE.    [HiBDnsTAN.] 

LAHSA    [Ababia.] 

L'AIGLE.    [Obnb.] 

LAINDON,orLANGDON.    [Essex.]  . 


LAISSAa    [ATBTBOir.] 

LALINDE.    [Dobdoonb.] 

LA-LOUPE.    [Edbb  bt  Loir.] 

LAMBALLE.    [CdTBB-DU-NoRD.] 

LAMBERHURST.    [Kbnt.] 

LAMBESC.    [BouoHBS-DU-RHdNB.] 

LAMBETH.    [London.] 

LAMBOURN,  or  CHIPPING  LAMBOURN,  Berkshire,  a  market- 
town  in  the  parish  of  Lamboum,  is  situated  in  51^  30'  N.  lat,  1"  33' 
W.  long.,  distant  20  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Abingdon,  and  65  mile^ 
W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Lsmboum  in  1851 
was  2577.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Berks  and 
diocese  of  Oxford.  The  town  of  Lamboum  is  situated  upon  tiie  little 
river  Lamboum,  which  fiills  into  the  Kennet  at  Newbury.  In  the 
market-place  is  a  tall  plain  pillar,  with  an  ornamented  capital.  The 
church  IS  a  very  handsome  cruciform  structure  of  transition  Norman 
and  early  EnglUh  styles,  with  some  windows  of  tbe  decorated  uud 
perpendicular  styles.  The  market  held  on  Friday  is  of  ancient  date, 
but  has  much  declined.    There  are  four  annual  fiiirs. 

LAMEGO.    [Bbira.] 

LAMLASH.    [Abban.] 

LAMPETER,  Cardiganshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and 
parliamentaiy  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-lAW  Union,  in  the 
parish  of  Lampeter-Port49tephen,  is  situated  in  62^  7'  N.  lat.,  V  8^ 
W.  long.,  distant  29  miles  K  by  N.  from  Cardigan,  and  209  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Lampeter 
in  1851  was  907.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the,  archdeaconry  of 
Cardigan  and  diocese  of  St.  David's.  The  borough  is  a  contributary 
to  the  Cardigan  district  of  boroughs  in  returning  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  Lampeter  Poor^Law  Union  contains  14  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  74,200  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  9888. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Teify 
at  the  foot  of  the  Tregaron  Downs.  Besides  the  parish  church,  whid^ 
was  rebuilt  in  1886,  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and 
Calvinistic  Methodists  and  Independents;  a  National  school,  and  a 
Free  Grammar  school.  An  agricultural  society  has  been  established 
here.  A  county  court  is  held.  The  market  is  on  Saturday;  and 
there  are  11  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year.  St  David's  College, 
Lampeter,  founded  in  1822  by  Bishop  Burgess,  was  incorporated  in 
1828,  and  received  by  a  supplementary  charter  in  August  1852, 
authority  to  grant  the  degree  in  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  The  course  of 
instruction  is  adapted  especially  for  Welsh  students,  but  others  are 
admitted.  The  college  grants  at  the  end  of  the  term  a  certificate  to 
students  who  have  satis&ctorily  completed  their  theolo^cal  course  ; 
which  is  accepted  by  most  of  the  bishops  as  a  qualification  to  become 
candidates  for  orders.  About  80  scholarships  and  exhibitions  are 
attached  to  the  college,  and  it  possesses  a  library  of  80,000  yolumea. 
The  college  buildings,  erected  in  1827  from  a  design  by  C.  R. 
Cockerell,  RA.,  stand  on  an  elevated  site  near  the  town,  and  form  a 
quadrangle  of  a  picturesque  appearance :  they  accommodate  about 
70  students :  the  number  of  students  in  1851  was  60.  The  annual 
income  of  the  college  is  about  8000^ 

LA-MURE.    [IsftBB.] 

LANARK,  Lsmarkshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh 
and  market-town,  in  the  parish  of  Lanark,  is  situated  on  a  hill  rising 
from  the  river  Clyde,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Mouse  Water.  It  Is 
distant  about  29  miles  &W.  from  Edinburgh,  and  29  miles  S.E.  from 
Gla^g;ow  by  railway,  and  occupies  neariy  the  centre  of  Lanark  county. 
The  population  of  the  bui^h  in  1851  was  5008.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a  provost  and  16  councillors,  and  unites  with  Airdrie,  Falkirk, 
Hamilton,  and  Linlithgow  in  returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

The  town  is  of  gfeat  antiquitr.  Kennett  II.  assembled  the  states 
of  the  reahn  here  in  978,  and  it  had  been  constituted  a  royal  bui^gfa 
before  the  time  of  Malcolm  IV.  Its  latest  charter  was  given  by 
Charles  L  In  the  town  are  many  handsome  houses  built  of  freestone, 
which  is  extensively  quarried  for  this  purpose  in  the  adjoining  parish 
of  Carluke.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  commercial  bank, 
county-hall,  prison,  parish  church,  and  grammar  school  In  March 
1851  there  were  8  places  of  worship  in  Lanark,  of  which  2  were  of  the 
Establidied  Church,  2  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  2  of  the 
Independent  Connexion,  one  of  the  Free  Church,  and  one  of  the  Roman 
Catiiolio  communion.  There  is  an  Endowed  Free  school  for  poor 
children.  In  the  town  are  subscription  libraries,  a  mechanics  institu- 
tion, which  bod  40  members  in  1851,  and  150  volumes  in  its  library, 
a  savings  bank,  and  several  friendly  societies.  Fairs  are  held  seren 
times  in  the  year. 

New  Lamark  is  a  well-built  village  to  the  south-west  of  Lanark 
town.  It  lies  low  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde,  and  is  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  beautifully  wooded  hills.  It  contains  a  cotton 
manufactory. 

LANARKSHIRE,  sometimes  called  CLTDESDALE,  an  inland 
oounty  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  counties 
of  Stirling  and  Dumbarton,  W.  and  S.W.  by  those  of  Renfrew  and 
Ayr,  a,  S.W.,  and  &S.  by  Dumfriesshire  and  Peeblesshire,  E.  and 
N.E  by  Peeblesshire,  linlithgowsbire,  and  Edmburghshue,  is  com- 
prised between  55^  14'  und  55^  67'  N.  Ut  8*  20'  and  4'  20'  W.  long. 
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The  greatest  length  of  the  oountv  is  52  miles ;  its  greatest  width  is  34  \ 
miles ;  and  its  superficial  extent  is  681,719  statute  acres,  or  987  square 
mUes.    The  population  in  1841  was  426,972 ;  in  1861  it  vras  530,169. 
The  county  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  I 

Saifaee,^aU,Gtology,  itc — Lanarkshire  is  divided  into  three  prinaipal 
districts  or  wards,  to  each  of  which  is  appointed  a  sheriff-substitute. 
Its  Buiface  is  so  various  that  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  the  local 
peculiarities  of  each  ward  under  separate  heads. 
.  The  Upper  or  Southern  Ward,  of  which  the  ancient  burgh  of  Lanark 
is  the  chief  town,  includes  that  extensive  portion  of  the  county  which 
lies  between  the  counties  of  Peebles,  Dumfries,  and  Ayr.  It  consti- 
tutes more  than  one-half  of  the  county,  and  consists  principally  of 
mountains,  hills,  and  moorish  lands,  which  do  not  appear  susceptible 
of  much  improvement.  About  two-thirds  of  this  district  may  be 
called  moor-pasture,  the  remaining  part  being  occupied  by  arable  and 
meadow  lands,  orchards,  &c. 

The  geology  and  mineralogy  of  this  part  of  the  county  are  important. 
Rich  seams  of  excellent  coal,  from  two  to  seven  feet  in  thickness,  are 
advantageously  wrought  in  the  northern  part  of  this  district,  at 
Wilsontown.  The  Wilsontown  coal-field  lies  in  an  oval  basin  bearing 
north-east  and  south-west.  It  is  of  considerable  extent^  but  full  of 
what  are  called  '  troubles ;'  that  is,  throwings  up  or  down  of  the  seams 
of  coal,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  50  feet.  In  the  inunediate  vicinity 
of  this  coal-field  are  the  Wilsontown  iron-works,  the  supply  of  iron- 
stone being  reputed  to  be  hero  inexhaustible.  Sandstone  (of  a  beautiful 
wliite  colour,  well  adapted  for  building),  whinstone,  and  limestone, 
are  all  abundant,  and  are  extensively  useid.  The  lead-mines  in  the 
parish  of  Crawford  are  very  productive,  and  have  been  continuously 
worked  from  a  remote  period.  Gold  and  silver  are  disseminated  in 
minute  particles  through  the  superincumbent  clay,  but  the  quantity 
is  too  small  to  repay  the  expense  of  its  extraction.  Reooids  exist 
which  state  that  at  one  time  specimens  of  native  gold  were  sometimes 
met  with  here  from  one  ounce  to  several  ounces  in  weight.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  lead-mines  copper  and  antimony  have  been  found,  and 
attempts  have  been  made  to  woric  them,  but  without  success.  Among 
the  more  elevated  mountains  of  this  part  of  the  county  are  abundant 
quarries  of  slate,  but  their  distance  from  towns,  causing  great  expense 
of  carriage,  precludes  their  being  profitably  worked. 

The  arable  portion  of  this  wai>i  is  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Clyde 
and  of  the  streams  which  are  contributory  to  it.  The  highest  ground 
is  in  the  parish  of  Crawford  where  the  Clyde  has  its  source,  and  where 
the  mountains  appear  crowded  together.  The  principal  elevations 
are  Tintoe,  in  the  united  parishes  of  Wiston  and  Roberton  (2310 
feet);  and  the  range  of  the  Lowthers  in  the  parish  of  Crawford,  and 
near  the  borders  of  Dum&iesshire,  of  which  the  greatest  height  is 
3100  feet 

The  Middle  Ward,  of  which  Hamilton  is  the  chief  town,  is  about 
half  the  extent  of  the  Upper  Ward.  In  this  ward  the  elevation  of  the 
land  is  considerably  diminished,  and  it  declines  towards  the  north- 
west The  moor  and  coarse  pasture-land  does  not  here  form  one-half 
of  the  soiL  The  prevailing  soil  is  of  a  clayey  nature  intermixed  with 
sand,  and  varies  considerably  in  colour,  composition,  and  degree  of 
fertility.  The  usual  term  of  leases  is  19  years.  Oats  and  barley  form 
the  principal  crops,  but  there  Ib  also  much  wheat  raised.  The  farm- 
buildings  ai'e  generally  good  and  substantii^  Farming  operations 
are  much  better  understood  than  formerly^  and  draining  is  generally 
attended  to. 

This  ward  is  also  rich  in  minerals,  containing  an  abundance  of 
wMnstone,  sandstone,  ironstone,  and  coaL  The  coal-seams  vary  from 
two  to  nine  feet  in  thickness,  and  abound  chiefly  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  district.  The  ironstone  occurs  both  in  masses  and  in  seams. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  district  limestone  abounds. 

The  Lower  or  Northern  Ward  is  of  limited  extent.  It  contains  the 
city  of  Qlasgow  and  the  parishes  surrounding  that  city,  and  Ib  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  coal  district  of  Scotland.  In  Calder  parish,  besides 
numerous  iron-furnaces  and  ironstone-  and  coal-mines,  there  are 
immense  fields  of  fire-clay  varying  from  4  to  19  feet  in  thickness,  and 
the  quality  is  considered  equal  to  the  Stourbridge  clay.  In  their 
vicinity  are  extensive  works  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles,  &o. 
Many  of  the  mosses  in  this  district  have  been  reclaimed,  and  they  are 
being  lessened  by  peatKmttiDg,  so  that  upon  many  of  tiiem  oats,  rye- 
grass, and  wheat  are  now  grown.  The  greater  part  of  the  tilled  land 
is  sown  with  oats,  which  also  constitute  the  chief  spring  com. 

Climate,  Agriculture,  <ifec.— The  climate  of  the  county  u  almost  as 
various  as  its  soil  The  Lower  Ward,  being  more  open  to  the  sea- 
breezes  which  prevail  from  the  west  and  south-west^  is  comparatively 
temperate;  intense  frost  is  seldom  of  long  continuance,  and  deep 
snows  are  rare :  at  the  same  time  the  elevated  lands  in  the  counties 
of  Renfrew  and  Dumbarton,  intercepUng  the  vapours  with  which  the 
.  westerly  winds  are  usually  saturated,  occasion  the  frequent  fall  of 
heavy  showers.  The  barometric  and  thermometric  variations  in  the 
Middle  Ward  are  more  uniform,  but  in  the  Upper  Waid  they  are 
sudden,  and  there  also  the  climate  is  unusually  severe.  The  snow 
sometimes  lies  for  weeks  in  the  mountain  roads  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  county. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  land  of  Lanarkshire  belong  to  laive 
proprietors.  A  considerable  extent  of  inclosed  land  is  kept  constantly 
m  grass,  and  let  out  from  year  to  year  for  pasture,  especially  in  the 


neighbourhood  of  the  towns  and  important  villages.  Throughout  the 
county  the  dairy  system  has  been  prosecuted  wiUi  great  success.  The 
cows  are  generslly  of  the  Ayrshire  breed.  The  sheep  are  mostly  bkek- 
faced.  The  draught  horses  of  Clydesdale  are  held  in  great  estimation 
in  the  north  of  England  and  the  south  of  Scotland.  Pasturage  is  chiefly 
attended  to  in  the  Upper  Ward ;  dairy  farming  is  the  chief  employment 
of  agriculturists  in  the  Middle  and  Lower  Warda 

Clydesdale  Ib  famous  for  itsfiruit — apples,  pluins,  pears,  gooseberries, 
&c  The  rent  of  the  orchards  on  both  sides  of  the  river  forme  t 
material  part  of  the  income  of  the  Isndlords,  all  of  whom,  firom  the 
largest  proprietors  to  the  small  finrmer,  sell  their  fruit  annually,  the 
purchasers  being  generally  the  Glasgow  fruiterers. 

Hydrography,  Communicoitiont,  £c, — The  principal  river  of  the 
county  is  the  Clyde  (the  Qlotta  of  Tacitus, '  Agria'  a  28),  which  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view  is  of  more  importance  than  any  other  rifer 
of  Scotland.  [Cltdb.]  The  oontributary  streams  are — ^the  Medwin 
Waters,  which  rise  in  the  hills  on  the  extreme  eastern  boundary  of 
Lanarkshire ;  the  Douglas,  from  the  extensive  parish  of  that  name; 
the  Mouse  Water,  which  falls  into  the  Clyde  near  Lanark,  also 
ooming  from  the  east  of  the  county ;  the  Ketiian,  which  comes  from 
the  high  grounds  in  the  west ;  the  Avon,  which  waters  Strathaven 
parish  and  the  district  of  that  name,-  and  joins  the  Clyde  near 
Hamilton ;  and  the  Calder  Water,  in  the  south  of  the  county,  with 
several  others  of  minor  importance. 

The  Monkland  Canal  frujn  Glasgow  intersects  the  parish  of  New 
Monkland,  and  terminates  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  parish  of 
Old  Monkland :  its  length  is  about  12  miles.  The  Ardrossan  Cuiil 
proceeds  from  Port  Eglinton,  on  the  south  side  of  Glasgow,  through 
Govan,  and  thence  to  the  counties  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr.  The  Forth 
and  Clyde  Canal  traverses  a  portion  of  the  north-western  comer  of 
the  county. 

The  roads  are  all  well  constructed,  and  kept  in  excellent  repair. 
Glasgow  is  the  centre  of  a  series  of  nilways,  the  most  important  of 
whi<^  are— the  Caledonian,  which  traverses  the  whole  county;  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  nulway ;  and  the  Glasgow  and  South-Westem 
railway. 

JHvitions,  Towns,  dse, — For  judicial  and  administrative  purposes  the 
county  is  divided,  as  already  mentioned,  into  three  v^ards.  A  sheriff- 
substitute  also  resides  at  Airdrie,  a  portion  of  the  Middle  Ward  baring 
been  created  for  this  purpose  a  separate  jurisdiction.  Eodesiasttcally 
the  county  proper  is  divided  into  37  parishes.  The  most  important 
town  is  Glasgow,  the  commercial  capital  of  Scotland.  Lakare  and 
HAiaLTOH,  the  chief  towns  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Wards,  are 
described  under  tludr  respective  titles.  Besides  these,  the  county 
contains  the  towns  of  Ajbdbib,  Caklerbank,  Carluke,  Coatbridge, 
Qovau,  Rutheiglen,  Stonehouse,  Strathaven,  and  Wiahawton. 

Oalderbank,  population  2872  in  1851,  in  Old  Monkland  pariah,  is  a 
town  of  recent  origin,  and  dependent  on  the  coal-  and  iron-minra  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Carluke,  population  2845,  is  a  smaU  town  and  burgh  of  barony  in 
the  parish  of  Carluke.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  weavers.  In  the 
neighbourhood  coal,  ironstone,  and  limestone  are  extensively  wrought 
In  the  parish  are  Mauldslie  Castle,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Hyndford 
family,  and  Lee,  the  seat  of  the  Lockharts,  where  ia  preseived  the 
famous  '  Lee  penny,'  noticed  bv  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  '  The  Talismaa' 
The  parish  church,  Free  Church,  and  chapels  for  United  and  Original 
Seceders,  are  the  public  buildings  situated  in  the  burgh,  which  has 
also  several  schools  and  a  savings  bank. 

Coatbridge,  population  8564,  like  the  other  towns  and  villages  in 
the  extensive  parish  of  Old  Monkland,  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the 
coal-  and  iron-mines.  The  Monkland  Canal  is  here  crossed  by  a 
wooden  viaduct  The  Coatbridge  station  of  the  Monkland  railway  ia 
94  miles  from  Glasgow.  There  are  a  Free  and  a  United  Presbyterian 
church,  and  a  mechanics  institution,  which  in  1851  had  140  memben, 
with  700  volumes  in  the  library  belonging  to  it. 

Qovan,  population  3181,  about  2  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Glasgow  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Clyde,  possesses  several  large  ship-building  yards. 
The  church  is  rather  a  pretentious  building,  but  a  bad  imitation  of 
the  gothic  style.  The  Free  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Churches 
have  places  of  worship.  In  the  parish  are  situated  the  Observatory 
and  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  connected  with  Glasgow  Univeiaity. 
The  town  is  connected  with  Glasgow  by  a  line  of  elegant  villaa 

Jtutherglen,  one  of  the  most  ancient  royal  but^hs  in  Scotland,  and 
now  a  parliamentary  burgh,  in  the  parish  of  Ruthexigleny  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Clyde,  2  miles  £.  from  Glasgow.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  parliamentary  burgh  in  1851  was  6514 ;  that  of  the 
munidpcd  burgh  was  6947.  The  burgh  is  governed  by  a  provost  and 
17  councillors.  It  unites  with  Dumbarton,  Kilmarnock,  Port  Gbegoir, 
and  Renfrew  in  returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
In  Rutherglen  church,  in  February  1297,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  oon* 
duded  between  the  Scotch  and  the  English.  The  town  consist!  of 
one  main  street ;  it  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  only  public  buildioip 
are  the  town-hall,  the  parish  church,  and  chapels  for  the  Free  and  the 
United  Presbyterians.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  hand- 
loom  weaving.  Two  important  fairs  are  held  here.  The  town  is 
connected  with  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow  by  an  old  narrow  bridge. 
There  is  here  a  station  of  the  Caledonian  railway. 

Stonehouse,  population  2086,  ia  in  the  parish  of  Stonehouse,  in  the 
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Middle  Ward  of  the  county,  near  Hamiltoir.  Besides  the  parish 
church  there  are  ohapels  for  the  Free  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Churches. 

Utrathaven  is  a  bargh  of  barony  and  market-town  in  the  parish  of 
ATondale  :  the  population  in  1851  was  4274.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited 
by  wearers,  who  are  however  in  many  oases  the  owners  of  the  houses 
in  which  they  reside.  Cattle  and  cheese  are  the  staple  objects  of 
traffic  The  town  is  old,  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  but  lighted  with 
^ad.  In  the  town  are  several  schools,  a  Free  church,  three  chapels 
for  United  Presbyterians,  and  a  public  library.  In  the  neighbourhood 
ia  the  old  castle  of  Strathaven,  near  which  are  many  neat  villas. 

WUhavito»t  population  8373,  is  in  the  parish  of  Cambusnethan.  In 
the  vicinity  are  numerous  coal- jtnd  iron-works. 

The  following  villages,  with  their  populations  in  1851,  may  be 
mentioned : — 

BUjgtWf  population  1530,  is  a  picturesque  village  in  the  parish  of 
Biggiur,  lying  on  both  banks  of  the  Biggar  Water,  a  tributary  of  the 
Tweed.  The  village  dates  as  a  buigh  of  barony  and  market-town 
from  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  The  inhabitants  are  principally 
weavers.  The  church  is  a  cruciform  edifice  of  the  16th  century. 
There  are  two  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians,  and  a  sdentifio  insti- 
tution, which  has  40  members  and  a  library  of  200  volumes.  The 
remains  of  several  encampments  are  in  the  parish.  Roman  utensils 
and  coins  have  been  occasionally  found.  Blantyn,  population  of  the 
parish  2848,  about  7  miles  B.K  from  Qlasgow,  possesses  extensive 
cotton-spinning  works.  The  ruins  of  Bkntyre  Priory  have  been 
referred  to  under  Bothwkll.  There  is  here  a  station  of  the  Qlasgow 
and  Hamilton  branch  of  the  Caledonian'  railway.  Bvu^y  a  village 
partly  in  East  Kilbride  parish,  but  chiefly  in  Uie  parish  of  Meams, 
Renfrewshire,  has  extensive  print-fields  and  cotton-spinning  works. 
There  is  here  a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians.  CawJbutlang,  parish 
population  3306,  is  a  village  4  miles  £.  from  Qlasgow.  Here  is  a 
station  of  the  Caledonian  railway.  Cambutnethanf  population  of  the 
parish  8621,  in  the  middle  ward  of  ^e  county,  is  pleasantly  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  orchard  district  On  the  borders  of  the  parish  are 
the  extensive  Shotts  Iron-Works.  Cambusnethan  House,  a  fine  castel- 
lated mansion,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde,  about  2  miles 
S.W.  from  the  village.  DougUu,  population  1525,  is  an  agricultural 
village  and  ancient  burgh  of  barony  in  the  parish  of  Douglas.  Besides 
the  parish  church  there  are  chapels  for  Free,  United,  and  Reformed 
Presbyterians.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  new  and  splendid  seat 
of  the  Douglas  family  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Douglas  Castle, 
the '  Castle  Dangerous '  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  Part  of  the  old  church 
is  still  preserved,  and  contains  several  interesting  monuments  of  the 
andent  Douglases,  among  which  is  that  of  the  '^^od  Sir  James,'  who 
carried  Bruce's^eart  to  the  Holy  Land.  ChrUlien'ie,  a  village  in  Old 
Monkland  parish,  has  an  elegant  church.  In  the  village  are  extensive 
iron-works;  and  in  the  parish  are  the  Dundy  van,  Clyde,  Calder,  and 
other  iron-works,  all  extensive,  and  all  contributing  to  the  great  iron- 
trade  of  Qla^^ow.  There  is  here  a  station  of  the  Caledonian  railway. 
KUbride,  Eaat^  population  1118,  an  agricultural  village  and  burgh  of 
barony,  about  8  n^es  S.K  from  Qlasgow.  Limestone  is  extensively 
wrought  in  this  parish.  The  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  the  chief 
products  of  the  fiarms  of  the  district,  are  sent  to  Qlasgow.  There  are 
here  a  Free  and  a  United  Presbyterian  church,  and  a  subscription 
library  with  1220  Tolumes.  LeadhiUs  is  a  mining  village  in  Crawford 
parish,  on  the  borders  of  Dumfriesshire.  The  mining  operations  have 
been  somewhat  diminished  of  late  years.  Partick  is  a  populous  old 
village  on  the  river  Kelvin,  just  b^ond  the  western  boundary  of  the 
city  of  Qlasgow,  now  surrounded  by  the  handsome  vUlas  of  the 
dtizens^  It  is  partly  in  ^he  Barony  parish ;  the  greater  part  is  in  the 
parish  of  Qovan.  There  are  a  Free  churt^,  two  chaoels  for  United 
Presbyterians,  and  a  society  called  the  Partick  Popular  Institution, 
which  had  65  members  in  1851.  The  archbishop  of  Qlaqgow  in 
former  times  had  a  country-house  here. 

HisUfiy,  AniiqwUieSf  Ac. — Many  interesting  events  have  occurred 
vithin  the  limits  of  this  coun^;  but  they  have  generally  been 
referred  to  in  treating  of  the  different  spots  where  they  occurred. 
The  battle  of  Drumclog,  which  preceded  the  slaughter  of  Bothwell 
Bridge,  took  plaoe  on  Drumclog  Moor,  in  the  paiuh  of  Strathaven. 
The  church  of  Rutherglen  was  the  spot  chosen  by  Menteith  to  arrange 
for  the  betrayal  of  Wallace.  The  remains  of  the  successive  occupants 
of  this  district  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
throughout  the  whole  of  which  are  scattered  remnants  of  the  baronial 
towers  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  feudal  period. 

Indugtrpf  Ac. — ^Before  the  commencement  of  the  last  centuiy 
Lanarkshire  was  not  remarkable  either  for  commerce  or  manufactures. 
At  the  time  of  the  Union  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  in  the 
towns  and  villages,  in  collecting  yam  for  English  markets,  and  many 
branches  of  the  linen  manufacture  had  been  brought  to  considerable 
perfection.  The  rapid  rise  of  the  city  of  Qlasgow  has  led  to  the 
discontinuance  of  most  of  the  small  establishments  in  the  county. 
Those  which  now  exist  are  subordinate  branches  of  the  extensive 
establishments  of  Qlasgow,  which  city,  with  its  suburbs,  com- 
prehends the  greater  part  of  the  population,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  of  the  district  In  1852  there  was  only  one  savings  bank 
in  the  county,  at  Qlasgow.  The  amount  owing  to  depositors  on 
November  20th  1852  was  565,469i.  4«. 


Bdigtout  Worship  and  Education. — According  to  the  returns  of  the 
Census  of  1851,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  the  county  279 
places  of  worship,  of  which  59  belonged  to  the  Free  Church,  57  to 
the  Established  Chui-ch,  52  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  27 
to  Independents,  13  to  Roman  Catholics,  10  to  Episcopalians,  9  to 
Baptists,  7  to  Wesleyan  Methodists,  6  to  Mormons,  5  to  Reformed 
Presbyterians,  4  to  Primitive  Methodists,  3  to  Original  Seceders,  8  to 
the  Evangelical  Union,  and  2  to  Quakers.  The  total  number  of  sittings 
provided  was  175,319.  The  number  of  Sabbath  schools  in  the  county 
was  622,  of  which  235  belonged  to  the  Free  Church,  113  to  the 
Established  Church,  107  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  83  to 
Independents,  12  to  Wesleyan  Methodists,  8  to  EpiBOopalians,  and  6 
to  Baptists.  The  total  number  of  Sabbath  scholars  was  60,119.  The 
number  of  day-schools  was  531 ;  namely,  281  pubUc  schools  with 
86,382  scholars,  and  250  private  schools  with  16,886  scholars.  There 
were  172  evening  schools  for  adults  with  6811  scholars,  of  whom  2594 
were  females.  There  were  29  literary  and  scientific  societies  in  the 
county  with  8740  members,  and  53,351  volumes  in  the  libraries 
belonging  to  them. 

LANARK,  NEW.   ^Lanark.] 

LANCASHIRE,  a  northern  county  of  Enghmd,  is  bounded  N.  by 
Cumberiand  and  Westmorland,  N.E.  and  E.  by  Yorkshire,  S.  by 
Cheshire,  and  W.  by  the  Irish  Sea.  Its  form  is  irregular :  the  district 
of  Fumess  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  county  va  separated  from 
the  rest  by  the  Bay  of  Morecambe,  and  by  a  narrow  strip  of  the 
county  of  Westmorland.  Its  greatest  length,  not  including  Fumess, 
is  from  the  '  Counties  Stone,'  at  the  junction  of  the  three  counties  of 
York,  Westmorland,  and  Lancaster,  to  the  bank  of  the  Mersey,  south 
of  Prescoty  about  64  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  is  from  Redmei^s 
Head,  east  of  Rochdale,  to  Formby  Point  on  the  Irish  Channel,  nearly 
45  miles.  The  greatest  length  of  Fumess  is  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ambleside  at  the  head  of  Windermere  to  Rampside,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Morecambe  Bay,  28  or  24  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth 
from  the  Duddon  to  the  Winster  about  13  mUes.  The  long  narrow 
island  of  Walney  and  some  smaller  ones  are  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  this  detached  portion.  The  whole  county  is  comprehended  between 
58'  20'  and  54'  25' N.  lat,  2"  0'  and  3'  16'  W.  long.  The  area  is 
estimated  at  1905  square  miles,  or  1,219,221  statute  acres ;  the  popu- 
lation in  1841  was  1,667,054 ;  in  1851  it  was  2,031,236.  In  size 
Lancashire  is  the  sixth  county  in  England,  being  somewhat  smaller 
than  Northumberland,  and  rather  lai^ger  than  Hampshire ;  in  popula- 
tion it  was  exceeded  in  1831  by  Yorkdiire  and  Middlesex ;  in  1841 
and  1851  it  was  the  most  populous  county  in  England. 

Surface  aiui  Oo<ut4ine, — The  inhmd  part  of  Fumess  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Cumbrian  Mountains,  and  is  marked  by  the  features  which 
characterise  Cumberland.  Mountains  rising  to  the  elevation  of 
between  2000  and  8000  feet  are  separated  by  narrow  valleys  watered 
by  mountain-streams,  or  occupied  by  lakes.  Towards  the  coast  the 
mountains  and  hiUs  subside.  Fumess  is  divided  into  Upper  Fur- 
nees,  or  Fumess  Fells,  which  is  mountainous;  and  Lower,  or  Low 
Furness,  which  includes  the  low  flat  towards  the  shore.  In  the  main 
portion  of  the  county  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  are  occupied  bv 
branches  from  the  central  high  lands  which  run  southward  through 
Yorkshire  into  Derbyshire.  These  elevations  are  not  equal  to  those 
of  the  Cumbrian  group ;  but  they  expand  into  greater  breadth,  form- 
ing high  waste  moorlands.  In  the  southern  and  westem  parts  the 
high  lands  gradually  subside,  leaving  between  their  base  and  the  sea 
a  broad  flat  belt  of  land,  and  on  the  south  sinking  into  the  valley  of 
the  Mersey  and  the  wide  expanse  of  the  plain  of  Cheshire.  These 
high  lands  reach  the  margin  of  the  sea  at  Liverpool;  but  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mersey  northward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rlbble,  a  uniform 
level,  containing  exteqsive  peat-mosses,  stretohee  inland  from  the  flat 
and  sandy  coast  for  several  miles.  Between  l^e  mouth  of  the  Ribble 
and  the  Wire  is  an  extensive  level  tract  called  the  Fylde  country. 
[Ftldb,  Thb.]  The  level  country  still  borders  the  sea  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Wire  to  that  of  the  Lune,  and  eontinues  along  the  coast 
of  Morecambe  Bay.  With  the  exception  of  these  low  lands,  and  the 
tract  of  Lower  Fumess,  Lancashire  has  a  hilly  and  in  some  parts  a 
mountainous  character.  The  principal  elevations  are  as  follows  :— 
Old  Man  in  Coniston  Fells,  2577  feet ;  anotiier  pectk,  near  Old  Man, 
of  about  the  same  height;  Pendle  ISill,  near  Olitheroe,  1803  feet; 
Bleasdale  Forest,  on  the  east  border  near  Qarstang,  1709  feet ;  Boul- 
worth  Hill,  on  the  east  border,  near  Burnley,  1689  feet ;  Rirington 
Moor,  neiir  Bolton,  1545  feet 

Except  near  Blackpool  where  there  are  day-difib  extending  for 
about  3  mUes,  and  having  in  some  places  a  height  of  above  100  feet, 
the  coast  is  low  throughout,  with  a  sweeping  rounded  outline,  skirted 
by  broad  sands  dry  at  low  water.  Towanls  the  north,  where  the 
high  land  approaches  nearer  to  the  sea,  the  coast  loses  its  convexity 
of  outline,  and  forms  a  deep  bay,  of  which  Rossall  Point  and  the 
southern  point  of  Fumess  form  the  extremities.  A  tongue  of  low  land 
projecting  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lune  divides  this  large  bay  iuto  the 
two  smaller  ones  of  Lancaster  and  Morecambe,  the  Moricambe  of  the 
ancients.  Lancaster  Bay  receives  the  Lime  and  the  Wire:  the 
SBstuaries  of  the  Leven  and  the  Ken,  or  Kent,  open  into  Morecambe 
Bay.  The  depth  of  water  in  both  bays  is  little  except  in  the  channels 
formed  by  the  rivers,  and  a  considerable  part  beoomes  at  low  water  an 
expanse  of  sand,  across  which  there  is  a  -road,  passable,  though  not 
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-without  danger,  when  the  tide  is  out^  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lancaster  into  Fumeea. 

Walney  Island,  off  the  southern  extremity  of  Fumess,  extends  from 
north-west  to  south-east  about  eight  miles,  in  width  nowhere  more 
than  one  mile^  It  bends  in  at  each  extremity  towards  the  mainland, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  It  is  so  low  as  to 
have  been  at  times  nearly  inundated  by  the  tide.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island  is  a  lighthouse.  The  other  islands  of  the 
group— Foulney,  ]?ile  of  Fouldrey  (on  which  are  the  mouldering 
remains  of  an  old  castle,  once  extensive  and  strong),  Sheep  Island, 
Roe  Island,  Dova  How,  and  Old  Barrow  Ramsey,  are  all  small :  they 
are  in  the  channel  between  Walney  and  the  mainland. 

OeoloffSf,  Mineraloffif,  <66.— The  new  red-saudstone,  or  red  marl,  in 
which  occurs  the  great  deposit  of  rock-salt,  occupies  the  valley  of  the 
Mersey,  extending  uUand  several  miles,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Manchester.  It  occupies  also  a  considerable  portion  of  the  western 
side  of  the  county  as  Ut  north  as  the  valley  of  the  Lune  at  Lancaster. 
It  is  covered  near  the  toast  by  the  moss  or  peat  which  extends  to  the 
westward  of  a  line  drawn  from  Liverpool  by  Ormskirk  to  Preston ; 
and  from  Preston  by  Garstang  to  Lancaster  it  is  covered  by  the  clays, 
marls,  and  peat-mosses  of  the  Fylde  district  The  peat-moases  contain  | 
great  quantities  of  large  timber-trees,  the  remains  of  ancient  fv>rests. 
A  great  portion  of  the  tract  in  which  the  peat  occurs  is  in  a  state  of 
cultivation.  The  coal-measures  crop  out  from  under  the  red  marl. 
The  coal-field  of  South  Lancashire,  to  which  the  county  owes  its 
xnanufacturing  pre*eminence,  occupies  a  large  in*egular  tract  between 
the  Ribble  and  the  Mersey.  The  line  which  bounds  it  extends  from 
Colne  south-west  by  Burnley,  Blackburn,  and  Chorley,  to  UpholUnd, 
near  Wigan ;  thence  north-west  to  near  Ormskirk ;  and  thence  south 
and  east  bv  Presoot  to  between  Newton  and  Warrington,  From  this 
point  the  boundary  runs  in  an  irregular  line  by  Newton  and  Leigh  to 
Worsley ;  and  thence  makes  a  sweep  round  Manchester  at  an  average 
distance  of  five  miles  from  that  town  till  it  meets  the  river  Thame  on 
the  border  of  the  county.  The  eastern  limit  of  the  coal-field  is, 
generally  speaking,  just  within  that  of  the  county  ;  for  the  high  land 
which  divides  Lancashire  from  Yorkshire  is  formed  of  the  millstone- 
grit,  which  here  crops  out  from  beneath  the  coal-measures.  The 
coal-measures  probably  extend  westward  under  the  sea.  The  coal 
re-appears  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Wirral  in  Cheshire^  and  yet  farther 
west  in  the  coal-field  of  Flintshire  and  Denbighshire.  A  small  coal- 
field, east  of  Lancaster,  occupies  a  portion  of  this  county,  and  extends 
into  Yorkshire^ 

The  millstone-grit  forms,  as  already  noticed,  the  heights  which  skirt 
the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  as  well  as  those  which  separate  the 
basins  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Ribble,  the  valleys  of  the  Irwell  and  the 
Roch,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Ribble  and  the  Lune.  In  the  intervening 
space  between  the  two  coal-fields  the  red  marl  rests  upon  the  mill- 
ston&^t 

Th^  part  of  the  county  which  is  north  of  the  Lune  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone^  Between 
Hornby  and  Lancaster  this  formation  extends  over  a  small  district 
south  of  the  Lune.  The  old  red  sandstone,  which  underlies  the 
mountain  limestone,  appears  just  on  the  border  of  the  county  near 
Kirkby  Lonsdale.  Fumess  is  occupied  partly  by  the  Lower  Silurian 
slate  rooks  which  form  the  mass  of  the  Cumbrian  Mountains.  In  the 
central  part  of  Fumess  occurs  carboniferous  limestona  Lower  Furaess 
is  occupied  partiy  by  the  new  led-sandstoue,  which  forms  its  southern 
exti-emity. 

The  princinal  mmeral  production  of  Lancashire  is  ooaL  The  coal 
is  of  various  kinds,  including  cannel  coal  Lead  is  obtained  from  tiie 
millstone-grit  and  mountain-limestone  districts.  The  lead-mine  of 
Anglesark,  between  Chorley  and  Bolton,  yields  also  carbonate  of 
batytea.  Some  copper  is  obtained  in  the  hig^  mountains  of  Fumess ; 
and  ironstone  is  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  same  district,  between 
Ulverstone  and  Dalton.  The  mountains  of  Fumess  yield  blue  slate ; 
coarse  slate  of  lighter  colour,  and  flag-stones,  are  obtained  near  Wigan. 
Excellent  freestone  is  quarried  near  Lancaster,  and  scythe-stones  and 
brick  and  pipeclay  are  found  in  various  parts. 

Hjfdrography  and  Communications, — The  rivers  that  water  this 
county  have  their  general  course  from  north-east  to  south-west ;  those 
of  Fumess  excepted,  which  flow  from  north  to  south.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Lime  in  the  north,  the  Wire  and  the  Ribble  in  the 
centre,  and  the  Mersey  in  the  south. 

The  Lune,  or  Zoyne,  rises  in  Westmorland,  on  the  northern  slope 
of  the  Langdale  Fells.  It  enters  Lancashire  near  Eirkby  Lonsdale,  and 
flows  first  south  and  then  south-west  past  Lancaster,  where  it  opens 
into  a  wide  sestuary  in  Lancaster  Bay.  The  Lune  receives  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  the  Oreta,  which  rises  on  the  southern  slope 
of  Whemside,  and  the  Wenning,  which  also  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Yorkshire  and  flows  past  the  town  of  Hornby ;  both  these  tributaries 
join  the  Lune  on  the  left  bank.  The  lengUi  of  the  Lune  may  be 
about  48  miles,  of  which  20  miles  are  in  Lancashire.  Lonsdale,  or 
the  Valley  of  the  Lune,  is  surpassed  by  few  vales  in  England  in 
picturesque  beauty.  The  navigation  of  the  river  commences  at  Lan- 
caster, up  to  which  town'it  is  navigable  for  ships  of  small  burden. 

The  Wire  rises  in  the  moorlands  on  the  Yorkshire  border  east  of 
Lancaster,  and  flows  first  west  and  then  south  by  Oarstang,  below 
which  it  turns  west  and  then  north-west  uutil  it  enters  the  Bay  of  ' 


Lancaster  near  Rossall  Point,  by  a  deep  and  wide  a&stuary.  Its  vhole 
course  is  about  28  miles.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Wire  a  hai'bour  hu 
been  formed,  and  the  town  of  Fleetwood  built. 

The  nibble  rises  ia  the  Yorkshire  Mountains,  a  little  east  of  When- 
side.  It  touches  the  border  of  Lancashire  about  3  miles  aboTo 
Clitheroe.  After  dividing  the  counties  of  York  and  Laacaater  for 
some  miles  it  enters  Lancashire,  through  which  it  flows  in  a  somewhat 
sinuous  course  to  the  town  of  Preston,  below  which  it  opens  into  a 
wide  shallow  aestuary  and  enters  the  Irish  Sea.  It  is  joined  on  the 
right  bank  by  the  Hodder,  which  rises  very  near  the  source  of  the 
Wire,  and  has  the  upper  part  of  its  course  in  Yorkshire,  and  the 
lower  part  on  the  border  of  Yorkshire  and  Laucashire.  On  its  left 
bank  it  receives  the  Calder,  which  rises  just  within  the  boundary  of 
Yorkshire,  but  has  the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  Lancashire.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Preston  it  receives  on  the  left  bank  the  Darwen, 
or  Derwent^  which  rises  in  the  moors  near  Over  Darwen,  between 
Blackburn  and  Bolton.  The  Ribble's  Dale,  or  Valley  of  the  Ribble, 
is  very  beautiful.  The  SBstuary  is  forded  at  low  water  at  Heaketb 
Bank  below  Preston,  where  it  is  4  miles  wide;  but  with  the  tide  small 
vessels  can  get  up  to  near  Preston. 

The  Mersey  rises  in  Yorkshire  from  different  sources  in  Clough  Moss 
and  Holme  Moss,  south-west  of  Huddersfield.  The  streams  from  these 
sources  form  the  Thame,  or  Tame,  which  flows  south-west  first  through 
Yorkshire  and  then  along  the  border  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  by 
Staleybridge  and  Ashton-undez^Line  to  Stockport^  where  it  is  jomed 
by  the  Goyt  [Dbbbtshire]  and  assumes  the  name  of  Mersey.  The 
lower  part  of  its  course  is  described  elsewhere.  [Cheshire.]  The 
navigation  of  the  Mersey  begins  at  Stockport.  Its  principal  Lancashire 
tributary  is  the  Irwell,  which  has  its  source  in  Durpley  Hill,  in  the 
moors  between  Rochdale  and  Burnley,  and  flows  in  a  very  wiDding 
course  by  Heywoodbridge  near  HasUngden,  Bury,  and  Manchester. 
At  Manchester  it  receives  the  Irk  from  between  Oldham  and  Roch- 
dale, and  the  Medlock  from  the  Yorkshire  border  near  Oldham.  The 
Irwell  is  navigable  as  &r  as  Manchester.  The  whole  length  of  the 
Irwell  may  be  about  40  nules ;  that  of  the  Tame,  or  Mersey,  including 
its  nstuary,  nearly  70  miles. 

There  are  several  small  streams  in  the  county.  The  Winster  and 
the  Duddon  form  respectively  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of 
Fumess :  and  the  Leven  from  the  Lake  of  Windermere,  and  a  stream 
from  Coniston  Water,  flow  through  the  middle  of  Furness  and  unite 
their  waters  in  the  wide  »stuary  of  the  Leven.  The  Duddon  is  a 
beautiful  stream ;  its  valley  is  called  Donnerdale.  It  rises  north  of 
Coniston  Fells,  and  sweeps  round  and  under  them.  The  Douglas 
rises  near  Wigan,  and  flows  north-west  into  the  adstuary  of  the  Ribble. 
The  Alt,  or  Jjl,  rises  near  Prescot  and  flows  north-west  into  the  Irish 
Sea  near  Formby  Point  The  Douglas  is  20  miles  long;  the  Alt 
14  miles;  the  Douglas  was  made  navigable  nearly  throughout  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1727 ;  but  many  years  since  an  artificial  cut  was 
substituted  for  the  natural  channel,  except  for  a  short  distance  near 
the  mouth. 

Two  considerable  lakes  are  in  Fumess,  Winandermere  or  Winde^ 
mere  and  Coniston  Water.  Windermere  is  on  the  border  of  Wea-t- 
morland  and  Lancashire,  but  by  its  position  rather  belongs  to 
Laucashire,  within  which  its  southern  part  is  included.  It  is  about 
11  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  varies  from  half  a  inile  to  a 
mile  in  breadth ;  but  in  one  part  (where  there  is  a  ferry)  it  ie  not 
above  500  yards  over.  It  is  the  largest  lake  in  England,  and  its 
greatest  depth  is  rather  more  than  200  feet  At  its  northern  extre- 
mity it  receives  two  mountain  streams  from  Langdale  Pikes,  which 
unite  just  before  they  enter  the  lake  :  several  other  mountain  streams 
flow  into  it  on  the  east  and  west  Its  waters  are  discharged  by  ihi 
Leven,  which  flows  from  its  southern  extremity  into  Morecambe  Bay. 
A  small  lake  (Esthwaite  Water)  in  Lancashire  discharges  its  waters 
into  Windermere,  to  the  west  of  which  it  lies.  The  waters  of  some 
of  the  smaller  Westmorland  lakes  also  flow  into  this  great  receptacle. 
The  waters  of  Windermere  are  very  clear,  and  the  scenery  along  its 
banks  remarkably  beautiful.     In  it  are  several  small  islandk 

Coniston  or  Thurston  Water  is  nearly  6  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  with  a  variable  breadth,  never  perhaps  exceeding  three-quarters 
of  a  mile.  Its  greatest  depth  is  about  240  feet  It  is  fed  by  a  num- 
ber of  mountain  streams,  and  dischai^ges  its  waters  into  the  ssstusiy 
of  the  Leven.  Coniston  Fells  are  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lake.  Some  shallow  lakes  or  morasses  lie  along  the  western  coast  of 
Lancashire,  as  Marton  Mere,  between  the  Ribble  and  the  Wire,  which 
is  now  considerably  reduced  by  the  channel  called  the  Main  Dyke; 
and  White  Otter  and  Barton  Mere,  not  far  from  OrmskirL  Martin 
Mere,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Douglas,  has  been  drained  and  brought 
into  cultivation. 

The  Sankey  Canal,  for  the  construction  of  which  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  obtained  in  1755,  was  the  first  canal  executed  in 
England.  It  extends  by  a  very  circuitous  course  of  about  12  miles 
from  St  Helen's,  near  Prescot,  along  the  valley  of  the  Sankey  Brook, 
into  the  Mersey  at  Fidler*s  Ferry,  near  Warrington,  and  has  three 
branches.  The  Duke  of  Bridgewater*s  Canal  was  commenced  soon 
after  the  Sankey  Canal.  The  execution  of  this  great  work  was  effected 
by  Francis  duke  of  Bridgewater,  assisted  by  Brindley  the  engineer. 
The  greater  part  of  this  canal  however  belongs  to  Chbshirk.  It 
commences  at  Manchester,  and  enters  Cheshire  about  6  miles  b^th 
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from  that  dty.  About  S  milea  from  Manchester  a  branch  runs  wesb  to 
Worsle  J,  where  there  are  extensive  ttmnels  and  underground  works 
connected  wiih  the  Earl  of  EUesmere's  collieries,  and  thence 
to  the  town  of  Leigh.  The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  the 
most  extensive  in  the  kingdom,  enters  this  county  from  York- 
shire at  Fouhndge,  near  Cohie,  and  passes  bj  or  near  Burnley, 
Blackburn,  Chorley,  Wigan,  and  Ormskirk  to  Liverpool.  Cuts 
connect  this  canal  with  the  Kibble  and  with  tHe  Duke  of  Bridge- 
watei^s  Canal  at  Leigh.  The  length  of  this  canal,  without 
reckoning  the  branches,  is  about  127  miles,  including  the  11 
miles  of  the  Lancaster  Canal  incorporated  with  it.  The  Lancaster 
Canal  begins  near  Kendal  iu  Westmorlaud  and  runs  southward  in  a 
tolerably  direct  line  to  Lancaster,  where  it  crosses  the  Lune  by  an 
aqueduct  of  five  arches,  each  of  70  feet  span,  and  rising  nearly  48  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  river :  from  Lancaster  it  proceeds  by  Qarstang, 
where  it  crosses  the  Wire  by  an  aqueduct,  to  Preston.  Here  the  canal 
is  for  a  few  milAs  replaced  by  a  railroad,  which  crosses  the  Ribble  on 
a  viaduct  bridg&  The  canal  recommences  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Ribble  valley,  and  Joins  soon  after  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal. 
The  whole  length  of  the  Lancaster  Canal  is  above  70  miles.  The 
Ashton-undf  r-Line  Canal,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Manchester, 
Afthton-ander*Line,  and  Oldham  Canal,  commences  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  town  of  Manchester,  and  runs  in  a  tolerably  direct  line  to> 
Fairfield,  about  four  miles  from  Manchester  on  the  road  to  Ashton. 
It  has  branohea  to  Stockport;  to  the  Hnddersfleld  Canal,  at  Dukin* 
fi«l(l,  near  Ashton ;  and  to  the  collieries  at  HoUinwood,  near  Oldham. 
Several  eats  have  been  made  in  Manchester  from  this  canal  to  wharfs 
and  quays  in  the  town.  It  communicates  with  the  Rochdale  CanaL 
The  length  of  the  canal  and  its  branches  (exdosive  of  the  branch  to 
Stuckport)  is  nearly  12  miles.  Of  the  Huddersfield  Canal  and  the 
Peik  Forest  Canal  only  a  very  small  portion  is  in  Lancashire.  They 
both  croaa  the  Thame  near  Dukinfleld  to  unite  with  the  Ashton-under- 
Line  Caa^il.  The  Rochdale  Canal  commences  in  the  Calder  Navigation 
in  Turksliire,  and  proceeds  bv  Todmorden  into  Lancashire.  It  follows 
the  valley  of  the  Roch  to  Rochdale,  and  thence  proceeds  to  Manchester, 
where  it  looks  into  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal,  receiving  a  branch 
jrom  the  Ashton-under-Line  Canal  by  the  way.  The  Manchester, 
Bolton,  and  Bury  Canal  conunences  in  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Navi- 
gation at  Manchester,  and  runs  to  Bolton,  with  a  branch  to  Bury. 
The  canals  of  Lancashire  form  part  of  that  immense  system  of  inland 
navigation  which  connects  the  Irish  Sea  with  the  German  Ocean. 
The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  with  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation, 
forma  one  line  of  communication ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bridgo water's 
Caoal.  with  the  Rochdale  Canal,  the  Calder  and  Hobble  Navigation, 
and  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation,  forms  a  second.  The  Ashton- 
under-Line,  Huddersfield,  and  Sir  John  Ramsden's  Canals  may  be 
substituted  f  jr  the  Rochdale  Canal  in  this  last  lihe. 

The  railway  system  is  more  completely  carried  out  perhaps  in 
Lancashire  than  in  any  other  county.  The  entire  southern  division 
of  the  county  is  covered  with  a  network  of  lines,  and  every  part  of  it 
has  easy  communication  by  railway  with  all  the  important  towns. 
The  main  northern  line  to  Scotland,  in  connection  with  the  London 
and  North-Westem  railway  company,  by  way  of  Carlisle,  enters  Lan- 
cashire at  Warrington,  passes  through  it  in  a  northern  direction  about 
58  miles,  passing  by  or  through  Wigan,  Preston,  and  Lancaster,  and 
quitting  the  county  near  Burton.  From  Manchester  lines  run  in  all 
diz«ctionflL  The  Manchester  and  Liverpool  line  runs  westward  to 
Liverpool,  81  miles :  from  it  are  short  branches  south  to  the  Mersey 
opposite  Runoom,  and  north-west  to  St.  Helen's.  A  direct  north-west 
line  unites  Manchester  with  Preston.  From  it  lines  diverge  right  and 
left,  connecting  it  with  other  lines.  The  Manchester  and  Huddersfield 
snd  the  Manchester  and  Yorkshire  lines  connect  Manchester  with  the 
various  towns  in  Yorkshire.  The  North-Westem  railway  gives  it 
direct  communication  with  London,  though  only  a  few  miles  of  this 
line  are  in  Lancashire.  A  short  line  of  8  miles  runs  south-west  from 
Manchester  to  Altringham.  Other  short  lines  run  east  to  Oldham 
and  to  Staleybridga  From  the  Clifton  station  on  the  Liverpool  line, 
near  Manchester,  a  line  runs  nearly  north  by  Bury,  Haslingden, 
Bumlny,  and  Colne^  where  it  quits  the  county.  A  line  quits  the 
Livei-pool  line  atKenyon,  and  proceeds  nearly  north  by  Leigh,  Bolton, 
and  Blackburn  to  Acerington,  where  it  quits  the  county.  From 
Liverpool  a  line  runs  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast  to  Southport 
A  line  runs  nearly  north-east  from  Liverpool  to  Preston ;  and  another 
Ime  mna  more  east  past  Wigan,  and  joins  the  Manchester  and  Preston 
line  a  few  miles  west  of  Bolton.  From  Preston  a  Ime  runs  north-west 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  coast  past  Kirkham  to  Fleetwood, 
having  short  branches  to  Lytham  and  to  Blackpool  A  cross-line 
conneeta  Pjreston  with  Blackburn  and  Acerington,  and  another  connecta 
it  with  CUtheroe.  The  Whitehaven  and  Fumess  Junction  railway 
runa  along  the  southern  extremity  of  Fumess,  from  Peel  northward 
past  Dalton  to  Broughton,  where  it  crosses  the  Duddon  into  Cumber- 
ed.    The  Fumess  line  connects  Dalton  with  Ulverstone. 

Of  ooftch-roads  the  following  are  the  principal :— The  Port  Patrick, 
Cariisle,  and  Manchester  road  enters  the  county  at  Stockport,  and 
runs  by  Manchester,  Chorley,  Plfeston,  Gkuetang,  and  Lancaster  into 
Westmoriand.  The  Liverpool  road  enters  the  county  at  Warrington, 
and  mna  by  Preecot  to  Liverpool,  from  which  place  a  road  runs  to 
Preston,  where  it  johis  the  high  road  to  Carlisle^    The  coach-road 
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from  Manchester  to  Liverpool  joius  the  London  and  Liverpool  road 
at  Warrington.  A  road  from  Manchester  rans  by  Middleton  and 
Rochdale  to  Halifax  and  Leeds  in  Yorkshire ;  another  by  Oldham  to 
Huddersfield,  and  so  to  Leeds ;  and  another  northward  by  Bury  and 
CUtheroe  into  the  mountain  district  of  Yorkshire.  The  other  roads 
are  too  numerous  to  be  particularised. 

OHnuUe,  Soil,  AffrieuUure.— The  climate  of  Lancashire  is  mild  and 
moist  The  high  hills  which  run  alont;  its  eastern  boundary  shelter  It 
from  the  cold  .easteriy  winds,  but  at  the  same  time  arrest  the  clouds 
which  come  from  the  Atla<itic,  and  produce  more  abundant  rains  than 
in  those  parts  of  England  which  lie  to  the  eastward. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  very  uneven  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts.  Near  the  coasts  the  land  is  level,  and  the  soil  consists 
of  a  good  sand  over  a  rocky  subsoil,  or  a  day  marl,  which  when 
mixed  with  the  upper  soil  renders  it  extremely  productive,  especially 
in  garden  vegetables.    There  are  extensive  tracts  of  peat-moss. 

From  the  moist  nature  of  the  climate  Lancashire  is  more  productive 
in  grass  than  in  com.  The  arable  land  is  genemlly  well  cultivated.' 
Many  of  the  farms  are  of  considerable  sise,  and  were  formerly 
occupied  as  domains  by  the  larger  proprietors.  Several  still  retain 
the  name  of  Hall  or  Manor  Farm,  but  the  subdivision  of  property 
has  given  rise  to  very  small  occupations,  which  are  cultivated  like 
large  gardens,  and  are  very  productive,  especially  the  sandy  loams, 
where  excellent  crops  of  potatoes  are  raised.  O^ts  have  always  been  a 
fiivourite  crop,  partly  from  their  suiting  a  moist  dimate^  and  partly 
from  their  forming  a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  county.  Wheat  is  sown 
where  the  land  is  favourable  to  it^  as  along  the  shore  north  of 
Lancaster,  in  the  Fyld^  and  in  the  south  west  part  of  the  county. 
Potatoes  were  eariy  cultivated  in  the  fields  in  Lancashire,  and  they 
retain  their  odebrity  when  raised  in  the  lighter  soils,  and  when  not 
over-manured.  A  considerable  extent  of  land  in  the  vidnity  of  manu- 
fiaeturing  towns  is  kept  in  grass  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching  linen. 

Sheep  are  not  abundant  in  proportion  to  cows;  the  breeds  commonly 
met  with  are  the  blaok-fiaced,  the  Cheviot,  and  the  improved  Leicester. 
The  original  breed  of  oxen  in  Lancashire  was  one  of  the  best  in 
England  until  it  was  surpassed  by  the  Leicestershire,  which  is  only 
the  same  blood  improved  by  careful  selection.  Milk  is  a  very 
important  article  of  food  in  a  populous  district ;  butter  and  cheese 
are  however  made  in  great  quantities  and  of  a  veiy  good  qudity. 
Many  useful  horses  are  bred  in  Lancashire,  for  which  there  is  a  great 
demand  in  the  manufacturing  towns.  They  are  chiefly  cart-horses  of 
a  hardy  active  sort  The  breed  of  swine  does  not  present  any 
peculiar  feature.  A  great  deal  of  pork  and  bacon  is  imported  from 
Ireland. 

JHvitioM,  Towu,  Ac. — ^The  county  of  Lancashire  is  divided  into  six 
hundreds,  as  follows: — ^Amoundemess,  west;  Blackbum,  east;  Ley- 
land,  central ;  Lonsdale  (including  the  borough  of  Lancaster),  north ; 
Salford  (iodudhig  the  city  of  Manchester),  south-east;  and  West 
Derby  (including  the  boroughs  of  Liverpool  and  Wigan),  south-west. 
The  county  contains  the  borough,  market,  and  sea-port  towns  of 
Lancasteb  and  Livbbfool  ;  the  ancient  borough  and  maricet-towns 
of  Clithbrob,  Pbbston,  and  Wiqak  ;  the  recently-constituted  city  of 
Manohbstbb;  the  decayed  and  now  disfranchised  borough  of  Newton ; 
the  market-towns  of  Abhton-uhdbr-Likb,  Blaokbubn,  Bolton-lb- 
MooBB,  Bdrnlbt,  Bubt,  Cabtmbl,  Choblbt,  Colne,  Dalton, 
Gabstano,  Hawkshead,  Haslinodbn,  Hornby,  Kirkham,  Lbioh, 
MiDDLEiOK,  Oldham,  Obmbkibe,  Poulton,  Pbbscot,  Rochdalb, 
ToDMORDBN,  Ulvbrstoite,  and  WABRuraTON ;  with  the  small  towns 
of  AooRiHQTON,  Athcrtoo,  Barton-upon-Irwell,  Over  Darwen,  Eccles, 
Fleetwood,  Heywood,  Hindley,  Horwich,  Lytham,  Radclifia,  Saint 
Hden's,  Southport,  and  Tyldeslev.  Ashton-under-Line,  Blackbum, 
Bury,  Manchester,  Oldham,  Rochdale,  Salford  (a  suburb  of  Manchester), 
and  Warrington,  were  by  the  Reform  Act  erected  into  parliamentary 
boroughs.  The  places  printed  in  small  capitals  are  described  under 
their  respective  headinga  Of  the  others  an  accoimt  is  subjoined.  The 
populations  given  are  ttiose  of  1861. 

Aiherton,  popuUtion  4655,  about  12  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Manchester, 
has  numerous  cotton-works  in  its  vidnity.  A  fi^e  old  mansion  called 
Atherton  Hall  stood  here,  but  was  pulled  down  a  few  years  since. 

Barton^upon-IrtHll,  6  miles  W.  from  Manchester,  population  of  the 
township  12,687,  is  on  the  right  ,bank  of  the  IrwelL  It  has  greatly 
improved  of  late  years  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  cotton 
manufacture.  The  town  possesses  a  district  church,  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  a 
National  school.  There  is  here  a  stone  aqueduct  of  three  arches  over 
which  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater^s  Canal  is  carried  across  the  river 
IrwelL  ,    «     , 

Dalton-in-Fumeti,  25  miles  W.N.  W.  from  I^mcaster  across  the  Sands : 
population  of  the  parish,  4688.  This  town  flourished  at  an  early  period 
in  consequence  of  the  favour  of  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Fumess. 
Dalton  consists  of  a  principal  street  of  poor  houses,  termmating  on 
the  west  in  a  spacious  market-place.  The  church  is  a  small  neat 
building  of  considerable  antiquity.  On  a  rocky  eminence  west  of  the 
town  there  is  a  square  tower,  the  remains  of  a  castle  The  market  is 
on  Saturday*  Malting  and  brewing  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  some 
iron-works  and  tanyards  near  the  town.  A  station  of  the  Whitehaven 
and  Fumess  railway  is  at  Dalton.   In  the  market-place  is  a  stone  cross* 
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Near  the  town  are  the  pictuieiqne  rams  of  Famess  Abbey,  noticed 
near  the  end  of  tfaie  article. 

Orer  Darwen,  4  miles  a  from  Blackburn,  population  7020,  poaseBses 
a  diatrict  church  and  a  chapel  of  ease,  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  National,  British,  Infant,  and  Operative  Free  schools. 
The  mechanics  institution  in  1851  had  194  members,  with  a  library 
containing  1700  Yolumes.  Cotton-mills,  paper-mills,  iron-works,  and 
collieries  in  the  neighbourhood  give  considerable  employment  A 
market  established  some  years  back  is  held  on  Saturday.  A  maiket- 
house,  with  a  magistrate's  room  and  an  assembly  room  over  it,  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Fain  for  horses  and  cattle  are  held  in 
Kay,  July,  and  October.  Lower  Daneen,  population  8521,  is  about 
8  miles  S.E.  from  Over  Darwen,  but  the  two  places  are  almost  oon- 
nected  by  intervening  hamlets.  The  occupations  of  the  inhabitants 
are  nearly  similar.  At  Lower  Darwen  are  a  diitriot  church,  Dissenting 
chapels,  and  National  and  British  schools. 

£ccla,  4  miles  W.  from  Manchester :  population  of  the  town,  4108. 
The  church,  an  ancient  structure,  was  repaired  in  1847 ;  in  the  interior 
are  some  monuments  of  interest  There  are  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  a  Free  Grammar  school,  and  an  Infant  school  The 
itihabiunts  are  engaged  in  the  cotton  and  silk  manufactures.  Ecdes 
cake  enjoys  a  reputation  somewhat  analogous  to  Banbury  cake. 

FUeiwood,  or  FUetwood'on'Wire,  20  miles  S.W.  from  Lancaster, 
situated  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the 
fliatuary  of  the  river  Wire  and  ^e  shore  of  the  Irish  Sea,  is  a  modern 
town,  which  owes  its  origin  and  importance  to  the  eitenaion  of  rail- 
way and  steam-vessel  communication :  the  population  of  the  town 
and  port  in  1851  was  8121.  Sir  P.  Hesketh  Fleetwood,  Bart,  from 
whom  the  place  has  its  name,  laid  out  the  town  with  much  taste,  and 
erected  various  public  buildings.  In  connection  with  the  Preston  and 
Wire  railway,  which  haa  an  extensive  station  here^  steamers  ply 
between  Fleetwood  and  Belfisstk  Londonderry  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  during  the  summer  months  to  Glaegow.  Two  wbarfr,  respectively 
1180  f»et  and  1440  feet  long,  accommodate  the  steamers  and  other 
shipping.  There  are  also  docks  and  a  lighthouse.  A  raiwd  stone 
causeway,  and  a  bridge  of  piles  extending  about  two  miles,  cany  the 
railway  along  the  western  side  of  the  Wire  water  or  SGstuary.  There 
are  a  Jieat  church ;  chapels  for  Independents,  Wealeyan  Methodists, 
and  Boman  Catholics ;  the  *  Fleetwood  Testimonial  Schools ;'  an  Infant 
school ;  a  school  supported  by  Roman  Catholics ;  and  a  commodious 
market-house.  A  custom-house  and  extensive  bonded  warehouses  are 
on  the  wharfs,  fhe  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  aa 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Fleetwood  on  December  31  st  1853  were — 16 
sailing-vessels  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  480  tons,  14  of  8424  tons, 
and  5  steamers  of  904  tons  in  alL  The  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing- 
vessels  entered  at  the  port  during  1853  were — inwards,  443  vessels, 
tonnage  33,874 ;  outwards  268,  tonnage  19,255  :  the  steam-vessels 
entered  were — inwards  672,  tonnage  117,880;  outwards  671,  tonnage 
118,725.  The  mechanics  institution  had  142  members  in  1851,  and 
570  volumes  in  its  library.  A  subscription  news-room  is  maintained. 
Rossall  College,  about  8  miles  SwW.  from  the  town,  furnishes  a  liberal 
education  to  sons  of  clergymen  and  other  gentlemen:  the  pupila 
reside  in  the  college.  The  market  is  held  on  Fi-iday.  Fleetwood  is  a 
&vouribe  resort  in  summer  for  sea-bathing. 

Hawkthead,  in  Fumess,  34  miles  N.N.W.  from  Lancaster  by  Amble- 
side, population  of  the  township  825,  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  vale  near 
the  head  of  Esthwaite  Water,  on  a  brook  flowing  into  the  Like.  The 
parish  church  is  finely  situated  on  an  elevation ;  it  is  of  Norman  date, 
but  was  repaired  and  altered  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  Sandys, 
archbishop  of  York,  a  native  of  the  town.  In  the  town  is  a  place  of 
worship  for  Quakers,  a  National  school,  and  Archbishop  Sandys's 
Grammar  school,  which  has  an  income  of  about  220^.  a  year,  and  bad 
25  scholars  in  1852.  The  town-houae  is  a  neat  building.  In  the 
neighbouring  mountainous  district  are  extensive  iron-works  and  slate* 
quarries.  Laige  flocks  of  sheep  are  fed  on  the  hills  and  plains  in  the 
district  The  market  is  on  Monday.  .  Fairs  are  held  on  Easter 
Monday,  the  Monday  before  Ascension  Day,  Whit-Monday,  and 
October  2nd. 

JSeywood  is  chieflv  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Roch,  about  3  milea 
from  Bury  and  Rochdale  respectively,  population  12,194 ;  it  owes  its 
ImportHnce  chiefly  to  the  cotton  manufacture.  Besides  numerous 
cotton-mills,  there  are  iron-foundries,  coal-mines,  rope-works,  and  a 
manufactoiy  of  power^looms.  There  are  two  chapels  of  the  Establish- 
mnit,  chapels  for  Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  New 
Connexion,  and  Association  Methodists,  and  Swedenboigians;  National 
and  Infant  schools,  a  Swedenborgian  school,  a  mechanics  institute,  and 
a  savings  bank.  At  Heywood  is  a  station  of  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire railway,  and  a  cut  from  the  Rochdale  Canal  communicates  with 
the  village. 

HindUy,  15  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Manchester,  population  of  the 
town  5285,  has  several  cotton  factories  and  collieries  in  the  vicinity. 
Hindley  possesses  an  old  Ei>iBcopal  chapel,  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
Methoditfts  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  an  Infant  school. 

Boiviich,  16. miles  N.W.  from  Manchester,  population  of  the  town 
2104,  has  a  chapel  of  the  Establishment,  chapels  for  Independents 
and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  National  and  Infant  schools.     Cotton-  ' 
spinning,  coal-mining,  and  the  making  of  fire-bricks  are  the  chief 
occupations. 


Hornby,  10  miles  N.E.  from  Lancaster,  population  of  the  township 
374,  once  a  market-town  of  some  importance,  stands  in  the  midst  of 
a  rich  grazmg  district,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wenning,  oesr  its 
junction  with  the  Lune.  Hornby  Castle,  near  the  town,  the  anctent 
seat  of  the  Stanleys,  Barons  Monteagle,  haa  been  rebuilt,  and  is  now 
fitted  up  aa  a  modem  mansion.  There  are  a  neat  Episcopal  chapel 
with  an  octagonal  tower,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Free  school 
in  Hornby.  A  handsome  stone  bridge  crosses  the  Wenning  The 
market,  held  on  alternate  Tuesdays  chiefly  for  cattle,  is  well  attended : 
there  is  a  yearly  fair.  ^ 

LytKamf  on  the  tight  bank  of  the  SBstuary  of  the  Ribble,  26  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Lancaster,  population  of  the  parish  2698,  is  much 
resorted  to  in  summer  for  sea-bathing.  There  is  a  fine  promenade 
along  the  beach.  Besides  the  parish  ohuroh,  which  vras  erected  in 
1771,  there  are  in  Lytham  St.  John's  church,  erected  in  1834 ;  chapeb 
for  Wealeyan  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholica;  and  a  Charity 
aehooL  There  is  a  small  shipping  bosinesa  at  Lytham  .Pool,  afibrdiog 
some  employment  for  ship-carpenters,  block-makers,  and  sail-maken. 
A  branch  of  the  Preston  and  Wire  railway  runs  to  Lytham.  There 
axe  baths,  assembly- -and  billiard-rooma,  and  other  aocommodatiooa 
uaed  at  bathing  towns. 

Ntrnton-in'MaherfUld,  or  Newtcm^^kt-WiUcm,  is  situated  about  15 
miles  W.  from  Manchester,  by  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway: 
the  population  of  Newton  in  1851  was  3719.  The  market,  which  had 
been  long  disoontinued,  has  been  restored.  An  obelisk  marks  the  site 
of  an  ancient  market  oroea.  Fairs  for  cattle  and  horses  are  held  on 
May  17th  and  August  11th  and  12th.  In  the  town  ia  an  ancient 
court-houaa,  Newton  waa  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  retamed 
two  membeia  to  Parliament  from  the  1st  of  Elisabeth,  but  was  dis- 
franchised by  the  Reform  Act.  Besides  the  parish  churph  there  are 
a  chapel  for  Independents,  a  Qrammar  achool,  and  an  Infuit  school 
Cotton-mills,  floui^miUs,  iron-foundriea,  and  an  extensive  glass-manu- 
factory,  a&rd  employment    Brick-making  ia  carried  on. 

Poulian,  or  PouU4m4e-Fyldef  a  market-town  in  the  Fylde  district, 
situated  on  an  elevation,  about  2  milea  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
aatuary  of  the  Wire,  21  miles  S.S.W.  firom  Lancaster :  population  of 
the  township,  1120.  The  church  was  rebuilt  about  1757,  except  the 
tower,  which  is  of  the  time  of  Chariee  L  The  Wealeyan  Methodists 
and  Roman  Catholica  have  places  of  worship.  A  Free  school  was 
founded  in  1717  for  boys  and  girls ;  an  apprentice  fund  for  poor  boys 
was  also  provided  by  the  founder  of  the  Free  achool.  The  maricet- 
day  ia  Monday :  three  yearly  fain  are  held.  Poulton  poesesaes  a 
savings  bank. 

Baddfffe,  6  milea  N.N.W.  from  Manchester :  population  of  the  town, 
5002.  Ginghams,  checks,  ticks,  and  fustians  are  laigely  manufactured ; 
and  there  are  calico  printing-works  and  collieries.  The  parish  church 
is  an  ancient  structure :  there  are  a  chapel  of  ease^  two  chapelt  for 
Wesleyan  Methodlata,  and  National  and  Infant  schoolsL  Near  RadclifTe 
are  the  ruins  of  a  tower  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

Saint  Belen'9,  in  Preecot  pariah,  22  milea  W.  by  &  from  Manchester, 
population  of  the  town  14,866,  is  a  atraggltog  ill-built  place :  it  is 
lighted  with  gas.  There  are  two  established  churches  and  a  chs^ 
of  ease ;  chapels  for  Independents,  Wealeyan  and  Primitive  Methodists^ 
Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics ;  several  National  and  British  schools, 
Infant  schools,  a  Free  school,  and  a  school  for  Roman  Catholics.  The 
town-hall  in  the  market-place  oontaina  aaaembly-rooms  and  a  news- 
room. The  Britiah  Plate-Glass  Company's  establishment  at  Ravenhead, 
the  works  for  smelting  copper-ore  belonging  to  the  proprietoza  of  the 
Paiys  Mine  in  Anglesey,  chemical  works,  potteries^  iron  and  brass 
foundries,  and  a  brewery,  afford  employment.  Rope-making  and  tan- 
ning are  carried  on.  A  customaiy  market  is  held  on  Saturday :  there 
are  two  yeariy  fairs.  \  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  The 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  and  the  Sankey  Canal  paaa  near  the 
town,  and  a  railway  goes  to  Runcorn  Gap  on  the  Mersey. 

Soiuhpoti,  22  miles  N.  from  Liverpool,  or  18i  milea  by  railwar, 
population  4765,  situated  in  a  flat  district  on  the  coast  at  the  mouih 
of  the  Ribble,  is  a  favourite  bathing  place.  The  main  street  of  the 
village  is  weU  lighted  with  gaa  and  paved,  and  there  ia  a  spacious 
promenade.  In  the  village  are  three  churches,  two  Independent 
chapels,  and  one  each  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Quakers 
and  Roman  Catholics;  Chui'ch,  Wesleyan,  National,  and  Britiah  schools. 
The  usual  aocommodationa  for  visitors  are  amply  provided,  and  there 
are  medical  and  other  charities. 

Tyldetley,  about  10  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Manchester,  population  of 
the  town  8608,  haa  a  large  and  handnome  church,  with  a  tower  and 
spire,  together  150  feet  high;  chapela  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion ;  a  National  aehool,  and  a 
mechanica  inatitution  with  a  library.  Coal*mines»  cotton-factories^ 
and  flour-mills  give  considerable  employment 

The  following  are  among  the  more  important  villagea ;  the  popula- 
tions^ when  not  otherwise  designatedy  are  those  of  the  parishes  in 
1851  :— 

AsHTONiir-MAXEBFiXLD.  Bacup,  16  milea  N.  from  Mandiester, 
population  of  the  village  6981  in  1851,  has  extenaive  ootton  factories 
aeveral  dyeing  establishments,  brass  and  iron  foundries,  woollen, 
woollen-printing,  and  fulling-mills^  and  an  extensive  com-milL  In 
the  vicinity  are  numerous  coal-mines.  There  are  in  Bacup  a  chapel 
belonging  to  the  Rstablishment ;  two  chapels  for  Baptista;  chapisls 
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for  Wesleyaa  and  ABsooiatioii  Methodists;  National  and  Briiaah 
sdioolB;  a  school  in  oonooction  with  the  Wealeyan  chapel;  and  a 
mechanics  institution,  which  had  105  members  in  1851,  with  881 
▼olumes  in  its  libr&ry.  The  village  is  lighted  with  gas.  SUtderod, 
17  miles  N.W.  from  Manchester,  population  of  the  township  2509, 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  station ;  traces  are  distinctly  viiihle  of 
a  Roman  road.  Extensive  collieries  and  bleach-flelds  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Blackrod  possesses  a  district  church,  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  a  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1627,  and  a  National 
school  BoUoA'U'Sandt,  is  situated  on  the  east  ttde  of  Morecambe 
Bay,  i  miles  N.  from  Lancaster,  population  of  the  township  686.  The 
diurch  was  erected  in  1818.  The  Free  Qrammar  school  had  51 
scholars  in  1851.  Broughtonrig^Fumeia,  81  miles  N.W.  from  Lan- 
caster, population  of  the  township  1297,  is  situated  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  river  Duddon,  on  the  left  bank  of  a  stream  flowing  into  the 
sstuaiy  of  that  river,  which  here  forms  the  boundary  between 
Lanca^iire  and  Cumherland.  The  houses,  which  ture  generally  of 
itooe,  form  a  square,  and  have  a  neat  appearance.  Hoops  and  brash- 
stocks  are  extensively  made.  Oak-bark,  grain,  mali^  and  large  quan* 
titles  of  blue  slate  are  exported.  There  is  a  small  market  on 
Wednesday.  Fairs  are  held  on  April  27th,  August  1st,  and  October 
6th,  chiefly  for  honed  cattle  and  mountain-sheep.  The  Duddon  is 
navigable  to  about  half  a  mile  from  the  bridge.  The  Whitehaven 
and  Furaesj  railway  passes  Broughton;  the  Furness  line  runs  to 
Uiverstone.  In  the  town  is  an  Endowed  school  Brou^ton  Tower, 
a  portion  of  an  old  fortress,  is  now  incorporated  with  a  luge  modem 
mansion.  ChovAerU,  12  miles  W.N.W.  from  Manchester,  population 
retumed  with  the  ohapelry  of  Atherton,  is  a  populous  snd  busy 
village,  although  some  of  its  former  celebrity  in  tbe  mannfacture  of 
macbineiy  and  iron-work  has  departed.  In  itte  village  are  a  chapel  of 
ease,  and  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Unitarians.  (MAif,  aa  the  coast, 
6  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Liverpool,  population  of  the  chiapelry  2408,  is 
a  pleasant  bathing  village,  much  resorted  to  in  summer.  A  chapel  of 
eaae  is  in  the  village.  A  Free  Grammar  school  was  founded  here  in 
1618.  Denton,  6  miles  K  by  S.  from  Manchester :  population  of  the 
township  8146.  The  felt-hat  trade,  which  was  formerly  carried  on 
here,  has  considerably  declined,  and  some  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity 
havtt  been  dosed,  in  consequence  of  which  the  population  has  been 
reduced  in  number.  The  parochial  chapel  is  an  ancient  buildings  con- 
stmcted  of  wood  and  plaster.  There  are  a  district  shurch,  and  a 
British  school  Didsbury,  5^  miles  S.  from  Handhester,  population 
of  the  township  1449,  is  selected  by  many  of  the  Manchester  mer- 
chants as  a  place  of  residence.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mersey,  which  here  separatee  Lancashire  and 
Cheahira  Besides  the  parochial  chapel  there  are  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapel,  a  theological  institution  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
body,  in  which  young  men  are  trained  for  the  ministry,  and  an 
Endowed  National  school  Eccleston^  16  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Lan- 
caster, population  of  the  township  631,  is  a  place  of  little  trade, 
sitoated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Wire.  It  possesses  a  parochial 
chapel,  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics^  and  a 
Free  school  The  gathering  and  preparing  of  rushes  for  tallow 
chandlers  is  a  considerable  source  of  employment  JSverton^  a  suburb, 
and  included  in  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Liverpool,  population 
of  the  chap^lry  9221  in  1841 ;  in  1851  it  had  risen  to  25,513;  at  the 
Census  in  1851  there  were  870  of  the  militaiy  in  the  barracks.  There 
are  two  district  churches,  an  Independent  chapel,  a  Free  school,  and 
National  and  Infant  schools.  Famworth,  12  miles  £.  by  £L  from 
Liverpool,  has  a  chapel,  which  is  a  picturesque  embattled  edifice  of 
the  15th  century ;  a  Free  Grammar  school  founded  in  1480,  which 
has  an  income  fiom  endowment  of  about  602.  a  year,  and  had  21 
scholars  in  1853;  and  National  schools.  Canvas  for  sails  is  laigely 
manufactured ;  watchmaking,  and  the  making  of  files  and  other  iron 
tools  are  carried  on.  Oorion,  about  3  miles  S.  by  K  from  Manchester, 
popuUtlon  of  the  chapelry  4476,  contains  extensive  chemical  works, 
» a  cotton  factory,  and  establishments  for  starch  making,  dyeing,  and 
hat-making.  There  are  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Establishment^ 
chapels  for  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  UnitarianSy  and  an 
Endowed  school  for  boy^.  A  reservoir  of  the  Manchester  water- 
works, about  70  acres  in  extent,  is  in  Gorton  Yale.  The  Manchester 
and  Stockport  Canal  passes  Gorton  on  the  east.  Oreenacrt^a  Moor  is 
in  the  township  of  Oldham,  with  which  the  population  is  returned.. 
The  village  is  a  suburb  of  Oldham,  and  a  place  of  residence  for  many 
genteel  families;  it  has  two  Established  churches,  two  chapels  for 
Independents,  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  National  schools, 
two  schools  conducted  bv  Methodists,  and  a  mechanics  institution, 
which  in  March  1851  had  68  members.  Numerous  cotton-miUs, 
warp  making  establishments,  iron-works,  coal-mines^  and  rope-works 
furnish  employment.  Candle-wicks,  and  clogs  and  pattens  are  abo 
made.  Maigh,  22  miles  N.E.  from  Liverpool,  population  of  the 
chapelry,  wMch  is  part  of  the  parish  of  Wigan,  1220,  has  exten- 
sive coal  mines,  from  which  are  obtained  large  quantities  of  cannel 
coal,  and  of  a  coal  which  from  its  superior  qualities  has  received 
the  name  of  King  Coal  Numerous  toys  and  ornaments  are  made 
from  the  cannel  coal,  which  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  There 
is  a  large  iron-foundry.  Besides  the  parochial  d^pel  there  are  a 
public  school  for  boys,  and  a  school  of  industry  for  girls.  Haigh 
Hall  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Balcarres,  is  between  Haigh  and  Wigan 


Inee,  part  of  the  borough  of  Wigan,  17  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Man- 
chester, population  of  the  township  3670,  has  extensive  coal-mines, 
from  which  cannel  and  king  coal  are  ndsed ;  the  cotton  manufiactnre, 
and  the  maldng  of  garden  and  edge  tools  employ  many  of  the  popu- 
lation.  Ince  Hall  is  a  fine  old  many-gabled  mansion.  Jteardeg,  about 
8  nules  N.W.  from  Manchester,  population  of  the  township  4286,  has 
extensive  bleaching-works,  branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture^ 
chemical  works,  and  some  less  importsnt  occupations.  A  chapel  for 
Swedenborgians  is  in  the  village.  Xnowttey,  about  6  miles  N.R  from 
Liverpool,  population  of  the  township  1486.  In  the  neighbourhood 
IS  Knowsley  Park  and  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Derby.  The 
mansion  is  a  large  brick  edifice  of  various  dates  and  incongmoas 
styles ;  in  it  are  some  fine  paintings.  The  park  is  very  extensive. 
LejfUmd,  6  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Preston,  population  of  the  township 
8617,  was  once  a  place  of  some  importance.  The  ehuroh,  which  is 
very  large,  was  rebuilt  in  1816  except  Uie  tower,  which  is  ancient. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents  and  Boman  Catholics ; 
a  Free  school  founded  in  the  reign  of  Elinbeth,  which  had  18 
scholars  .in  1853 ;  a  National  and  an  Infant  school,  and  a  savings  bank. 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  Wanlan 
Hall*  a  fine  old  family  mansion,  is  in  Leyland.  Morecambe,  a  bathing 
place  on  the  shore  of  Morecambe  Bay,  about  4  miles  N.W.  from  Lan* 
caster,  and  dose  to  Poulton,  which  is  a  station  of  the  North- Western 
railway.  The  Local  Board  of  Health  for  Poulton  and  two  nei^- 
bouring  townships  has  an  interest  in  the  management  of  the  sanitary 
affairs  of  the  place.  Newckurc^,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Rochdale^  popula* 
tion  of  the  chapelry  16,915,  has  a  church,  rebuilt  in  1825;  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  Association  Methodists,  Baptists^  and  Unitarians ;  a  Free 
Grammar  sdiool,  several  National  schools,  and  a  school  connected 
with  the  Baptist  chapel  The  cotton  manufacture,  tiie  coarse  woollens 
and  baixe  manufiioture,  coal-mining,  and  the  quarrying  of  stone, 
furnish  employment  to  the  population.  (kweUdtwittU,  alx»ut  3  miles 
£.  by  S.  from  Blackburn,  population  of  the  township  7654,  has  a 
parochial  chapel,  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Wc«leyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists^  and  National  and  Infant  schools.  Several  extensive  cotton- 
spinning,  manufacturing,  and  printing-works  are  in  the  vilhge. 
Padihtun,  about  84  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Burnlev,  population  of  tiie 
township  4509,  is  situated  on  an  elevation  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Calder :  the  streets  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  cotton  manufac- 
ture, and  the  printing  of  cotton  g^oods  give  extensive  employment. 
Several  coal-mines  are  in  the  vicinity.  Besides  the  parochial  chapel, 
there  are  chapels  fw  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Unitarians; 
National,  British,  and  Wesleyan  schools.  Three  fairs  are  held  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  PendUbwry,  5  miles  N.W.  from  Manchester,  popu- 
lation of  the  township  2750,  is  chiefly  eogaged  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  cotton  mannfactureL  Several  collieries  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. There  are  here  a  neat  district  church,  and  National  schools. 
Agecroft  Hall,  a  very  ancient  mansion,  is  in  the  vicinity.  PUkingt^m, 
about  6  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Manchester,  population  of  the  township 
12,868,  is  chiefly  occupied  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  PouUon4e''Sandi, 
on  the  shoi'e  of  Morecambe  Bay,  about  4  miles  N.W.  from  Lancaster, 
population  of  the  hamlet  995 ;  is  resorted  to  in  summer  for  sea- 
bathing, for  which  it  is  advantageously  situated.  The  vilh^e  has 
railway  communication  by  Lancaster  with  Yorkshire,  and  with  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  county.  There  are  here  a  chapel 
of  the  Establishment*  recently  rebuilt,  and  a  Free  school.  RamsboUom, 
4  miles  N.  from  Buiy,  population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district  3431,  is 
dependent  on  the  cotton  manufacture:  at  this  place  the  first  Sir 
Robert  Peel  established  the  calico-printing  trade.  The  extensive  works 
of  Messrs.  Grant  Brothers,  and  Messrs.  Ashton  afford  extensive  em- 
^oyment  There  are  here  a  Sootch  church,  erected  in  1832  by 
William  Grant,  Esq.,  and  a  chapel  of  the  Establishment^  erected  by 
public  subscription,  to  which  Messrs.  Ashton  liberally  contributed. 
There  are  National  and  Wesleyan  schools.  EawtonataU,  about  8  miles 
N.  from  Bury,  population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district  5618 ;  has 
extensive  ootton-mULs,  the  proprietors  of  which  have  liberally  provided 
means  of  instruction  for  their  woric-people  by  the  erection  of  a  church 
and  a  school  There  are  also  a  Wesleytui  ohapel,  National  schools,  a' 
mechanics  institution,  and  a  savings  bank.  BibekeaUr,  9  miles  N.B. 
from  Preston,  population  of  the  township  1650,  occupies  the  site  of 
the  Roman  station  Coccium,  or  Rigodunum,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ribble^  A  bath  and  other  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered.  The 
church  is  of  the  perpendicular  style.  There  is  a  Boman  GathoVo 
chapel  The  inhabitants  of  Ribchester  are  mainly  occupied  in  hand- 
loom  weaving.  Salesbury  Hall  is  an  antique  mansion  of  noteworthy 
character.  About  4  miles  from  Ribchester  is  Stoneffhur$^,  noticeable 
on  account  of  the  Jesuit  college^  founded  in  1840,  a  lai^ge  and  common 
dious  structure,  fitted  up  wiUi  every  needful  adyunct.  It  stands  in 
beautiful  grounds  in  the  midst  of  very  pioturesqae  scenery.  The 
church  is  ehiborately  decorated.  The  hall  is  oapAble  of  dining  160 
pupils.  Seaforih,  is  a  modern  village  on  the  coast  8  miles  N.  from 
Liverpool  in  which  are  some  neat  residences  of  Liverpool  merchants, 
and  a  new  church.  It  is  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.  Standiak,  8 
miles  N.W.  from  Wigan :  population,  2655.  The  chureh  is  a  semi- 
classic  structure,  erected  in  1584.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics;  a  Free  Grammar 
school,  founded  in  1610,  a  School  of  Industry,  and  an  Infant  school 
The  inhabitants  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity. 
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Fain  lire  held  June  29th  and  November  22nd.  It  was  in  Standiah 
Hall  that  the  "Lancaahire  Plot"  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts 
was  concocted.  Strttford,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mersey,  4  miles 
aw.  from  Haochester,  population  of  the  ohapeliy  4998,  has  a  paro- 
chial chapel,  chapels  for  Wealeyan  Methodists  and  Independents, 
National,  British,  and  Infant  schools;  and  a  temperance  ball  Large 
numbers  of  pigs  are  brought  from  Wales  and  from  Ireland,  and  killed 
at  Stretford,  chiefly  for  sale  in  Manchester.  The  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water'ji  Canal,  and  the  railway  from  Manchester  to  Altriugham  pass 
dose  to  the  village.  Turtrni,  4  miles  N.  from  Bolton,  population  of 
the  chapelry  4158,  has  cotton-miUs,  and  bleach  works  on  a  large 
soale.  The  chnrch  is  a  handsome  structure,  picturesquely  situated. 
Traces  of  a  Roman  road  are  visible  in  the  neighbourhood.  On 
Chetham's  Close  are  the  remains  of  a  stone  circle.  Turton  Tower  is 
an  embattled  square  tower  of  the  Tudor  period,  to  which  a  large 
modem  mansion  is  attached.  UphoUand,  about  4  miles  W.  from 
Wigan,  population  of  the  township  8359,  has  a  Free  Grammar  school, 
founded  in  1668,  which  had  125  scholars  in  1853.  The  village  is 
ancient;  many  of  the  houses  are  old  and  of  curious  construction, 
built  in  streets  which  run  down  the  side  of  a  rather  steep  hill  A 
priory  formerly  stood  here;  part  of  the  building  is  used  as  a  parochial 
chitpel  In  the  neighbourhood  are  flour-mills,  stone^uarries,  and 
coal-mines.  Walmo'dey,  about  24  miles  N.  from  Bury,  population  of 
the  townahip  4802.  There  are  here  ootton-miUs,  fulling-mills, 
chemical  works,  a  brewery,  and  other  establishments.  A  fine  new  | 
church,  picturesquely  situated,  and  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  Independents  are  in  the  township.  There  are  remnins  of  a  beacon  { 
tower  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  A  tower  has  been  erected  by  the  Messrs. 
Grant  WaUon^^m^ke^BUl,  3  miles  N.  from  Liverpool :  population  of 
the  township,  2169.  The  parish  church,  which  was,  till  1698,  the  mother 
church  of  Liverpool,  was  rebuilt  in  1742 ;  it  is  partly  of  the  decorated 
stylH ;  the  tower  is  a  modem  erection.  Its  pleasant  position,  and  its 
proximity  to  Liverpool  make  Walton  a  favourite  residence  of  Liver- 
pool merchants.  In  the  vlllAge  are  £ndowi*d.  National,  and  Infant 
seboolsL  Walton-le-lkile,  2  miles  S.K  from  Preston,  population  of  the 
township  6855,  occupies  a  beautiful  situation  on  both  banks  of  the 
Darwent^  near  its  junction  with  the  Ribble ;  the  cotton  manufacture 
is  the  chief  source  of  employment  The  church  stands  on  an  elevation, 
and  commands  fine  prospects.  There  are  a  Free  Grammar  school, 
and  National  and  InfSant  schools.  Waterloo,  on  the  oosst  about  5 
miles  S.Sw  W.  from  Liverpool,  is  a  pleasant  resort  in  suminer.  Numerous 
good  residences  have  been  erected  in  the  village  and  neighbourhood. 
Worriej/,  6  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Manchester,  popuktion  of  the  town- 
ship 10,189  :  in  the  township  are  three  ohapels  of  the  Establishment^ 
one  of  them  built  in  1847  by  the  Earl  of  EUesmere ;  a  chapel  for 
Wesleyan  MethodiBts;  the  Counteas  of  EUesmere's  Normal  school, 
and  an  Infant  school.  Extensive  coal-mines  are  worked  in  the 
township,  and  there  are  several  flour-mills. 

JHvitions  for  Sedenattieal  and  Legal  Pwrpota. — Lancashire  was 
included  in  the  diocese  of  Chester  from  1541,  when  Heniy  VII L 
constituted  that  bishopric  till  1847,  when  pursuant  to  an  Act  passed 
some  yean  previously,  the  whole  of  the  county  (except  the  deanery  of 
Fumess  and  Cartmel,  which  were  added  to  the  diocese  of  Carlitile), 
was  formed  into  the  diocese  of  Manehester,  in  the  province  of  Toik. 
The  parishes  are  very  extensive.  Whalley  parish  is  104,689  acres, 
Lancaster  78,732  acres,  Rochdale  58,620  acres,  Blaokbura  45,269 
acres,  Kirkluun  48,530  acres,  and  Presoot  36,554  acres;  and  others  are 
little  inferior  in  extent.  There  are  however  numerous  dependent 
ebapelries;  and  many  ohapels-of-ease  and  district  churches  have  been 

By  the  .Ppor-Law  Commissioners  Lancashire  is  divided  into  29 
Poor-Law  Unions: — Ashton-under-Line,  Barton-upon-Irwell,  Black- 
bum,  Bolton,  Burnley,  Bury,  Caton,  Chorley,  Chorlton,  Clitheroe,  The 
Fylde,  Garstanff,  Ha«lingdeo,  Laftcaster,  Leigh,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Oldham,  Ormnktrk,  Presoot,  Preston,  Prestwich^  Biochdale,  Salford, 
Todmoiden,  Ulverstone,  Warrington,  West  Derby,  and  Wigaa  These 
Unions  contain  475  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  1,193,085 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  2,091,203. 

Lancsshire  is  in  the  northern  circuit  The  assises  were  till  of  late 
years  held  at  Lancaster  alone^  but  they  are  now  held  at  Lancaster  for 
the  northern  division  of  the  county,  and  at  Liverpool  for  the  southern 
division.  The  quarter^essions  ara  held  at  Lancaster,  and  by  succes- 
sive adjoummento  at  Preston,  Salford,  and  Kirkdale.  County  courts 
are  h<^  at  Ashton-undei^Line,  Blackbum,  Bolton,  Bumley,  Buiy, 
Chorley,  Clitheroe^  Cohie,  Gnrstang,  Haslingden,  Kirkham,  Lancaster, 
Leigh,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Oldham,  Ormskiik,  Poulton,  Preston, 
Rochdale,  Salford,  St  Helen's,  UlversUme,  Warrington,  and  Wigan. 

By  the  Reform  Act  the  county  was  divided  for  parliamentary 
purposes  into  two  parts,  the  northern  and  thd  sonthem  divisiona 
Fourteen  mem  beta  were  formerly  returned  to  Parliament  for  tins 
county;  namely,  two  for  the  county  itself  and  two  each  for  the 
boroughs  of  Lanoaster,  Clitheroe,  Liverpool,  Newton,  Preston,  and 
Wigan.  By  the  Reform  Act  Newton  was  disfranchised  and  Clitheroe 
reduced  to  one  member:  but  the  division  of  the  county,  with  the 
creation  of  four  new  boroughs,  Manchester,  Bolton,  Blackbum,  and 
Oldham,  each  returning  two  members;  and  of  five,  Ashton-under- 
Line,  Burv,  Rochdale,  Salford,  and  Warrington,  each  returning  one 
member,  has  raised  the  whole  number  to  26. 


Lancaster,  as  a  county  palatine,  ponesses  a  chanceiy  conrt  In  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  the  earldom  of  Lancaster  was  instituted  in  fnvonr 
of  Edmund,  sumamed  Crouchbadc,  second  son  of  that  king.  In  the 
time  of  Edward  IIL  the  earldom  was  erected  into  a  duchy  in  favoor 
of  Henry  Plantagenet,  the  then  earl,  and  afterwards  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
who  had  married  the  heiress  of  Henry,  and  for  whom  the  county  was 
made  a  palatine  county.  In  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  the  dnchy  was 
declared  forfeited  to  the  crown,  to  which,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  hoth 
it  and  the  county  palatine  were  insepsraldy  united.  The  chaaoeiy 
court  has  a  chancellor,  attomey-genend,  and  other  functioaariee,  sod 
has  an  equity  jurisdiction  wltlun  the  Limits  of  the  duchy. 

Hiitory  aid  AntiqwUia, — In  the  earliest  period  of  English  histoiy 
this  county  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Brigantes,  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  of  the  tribes  which  then  possessed  the  island.  The 
Brigantes  were  subdued  by  Agrioola,  and  in  the  subsequent  divisign 
of  Britain  Lancashire  was  included  in  the  province  of  Maxima 
Cesariensis. 

Several  places  mentioned  by  ancient  geographers  are  commonly 
identified  with  wmtious  in  this  county.  Among  thode  mentioned  in 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  are  the  nstuary  or  bay  of  McMicambe, 
Manchester  (Biancunium),  «nd  Bremetonacce  or  Bremetonads,  which 
is  fixed  by  some  at  Lancaster,  and  by  Camden  and  others,  with  more 
reason,  at  Overborough  near  Tunstal,  some  miles  higher  up  the  Lune, 
in  the  ne^hbourhood  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

In  Richard  of  Cirencester's  map  Moricambe  is  marked  as  a  river, 
and  the  Alauna,  Belisama,  and  Seteia  are  evidently  identified  by  him 
with  the  Lune,  the  Ribble,  and  tue  Mersey.  Cocciom,  in  his  m*.'^  is 
evidently  fixed  at  or  near  Ribohester,  and  Rerigonium  agrees  in 
position  with  Lancaster :  possibly  Ad  Alaunam,  which  he  mentioas 
in  his  Itiuerary,  is  another  name  for  the  same  place.  The  termiuation 
'caster'  leads  us  to  fix  a  station  at  this  town,  and  the  first  syllable 
'  Lan,'  or,  as  it  is  provindally  pronounced  *  Lon,'  accords  well  with  the 
name  Ad  Alaunam,  as  well  as  with  the  first  syllable  of  Longevieos,  t 
station  mentioned  in  the  Notitia,  which  Camden  is  decided  in  placing 
here. 

Several  Roman  roads  have  been  traced  in  this  county.  Six  of  them 
diverge  from  Manchester  (Mancunium)  as  a  common  centre.  One 
runs  north-west  to  Blackrod,  and  another  north  to  Ribchester,  the 
position  most  reasonablv  assigned  to  Coccium ;  two  others  run  into 
Cheshire,  one  south-east  by  Stockport^  another  south-west  by  Stretford, 
supposed  to  be  the  Fines  Flavin  et  Maximso  mentioned  by  Richnrd. 
Two  others  nm  into  Yorkshire :  one  north-esst  towards  Halifax ; 
one,  which  branches  from  the  foregoing,  more  easteriy  towards 
Oldham,  Saddleworth,  and  Almondbnry.  The  road  to  Ribchester  is 
continued  northward  in  the  direction  of  Overborough,  the  Breme- 
tonacse  of  Camden.  One  branch  road  led  from  Ribchester  to  Freckle- 
ton,  on  the  north  side  of  the  sestuary  of  the  Ribble,  and  another  from 
Overborough  to  Lancaster,  the  Ad  Alaunam  and  Rerigonium  of 
Richard. 

All  traces  of  the  station  Mancunium  have  disappeared :  of  Coceiam 
and  Bremetonacce  some  traces  are  visible  at  Ribchester  and  Ove^ 
borough.  Various  antiquities  of  importance  have  been  dug  up  or 
found  at  each  of  these  places.  Coins  and  other  antiquittes  have  been 
found  at  Colne  (perhaps  the  Colunio  of  Ravennas),  and  at  Clivi^ 
near  Bumley. 

Long  after  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons  Lancashire,  at  least  in  iti 

northern  part^  retained  its  independence  as  a  part  of  the  British  state 

of  lyumoria  "or  Cumberland,  though  this  was  frequently  obliged  to 

I  own  the  supremacy  of  the  Northumbrian  Augles.    E;^frid,  the  son  of 

Oswio,  who  reigned  over  the  Northumbrians  a-D.  670-686,  conqiuied 

I  a  part  of  the  county,  and  bestowed  Cartmel  in  Fumesa,  with  the 

;  BriUms  therein  (et  omnes  Britaoni  cum  ea),  on  St  Cuthbert,  bishop 

I  of  Lindiafarae,  or  rather  annexed  it  to  the  temporalities  of  that  see. 

Lancashire  would  be  brought  into  subjection  to  the  Saxons  on  the 

submiasion  of  the  Cumbrian  Britons  to  l£dward  the  Elder  in  921. 

In  1828  the  northern  part  of  the  county  was  ravaged  by  the  Scots 
under  Robert  Bruce,  who  advanced  as  far  as  Preston,  part  of  which 
he  bumed.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI L  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  Lord 
Level,  with  2000  German  soldiers  under  Martin  Swart,  and  a  number 
of  Irish  under  Lord  Geraldine,  landed  in  Fumeas  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  impostor  Lambert  SimneL  In  the  civil  war  of  Charies  L 
Lord  Strange,  afterwards  earl  of  Derby,  at  the  head  of  the  Royalists, 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  1642  on  Manchester,  which  was 
occupied  for  the  Parliament  by  the  county  mHitia.  Preston  and 
Lancaster  were  subsequently  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians,  and 
re-taken  by  the  Royalists.  In  1644  the  siege  of  Lathom  House  took 
place;  it  was  raised  on  the  approach  of  Prince  Rupert,  who  had  pre- 
vioualy  taken  Bolton,  and  afterwards  obliged  Liverpool  to  surrender; 
but  in  the  following  year  the  house  was  besieged  again,  and  was  given 
up  by  order  of  the  king.  In  1648  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  General 
Langdale  marched  southward  to  Preston,  in  the  neighbouriiood  oi 
which,  on  Ribbleton  Moor,  they  were  routed  by  the  less  numeroui 
but  veteran  forces  of  Cromwell  and  Lambert  The  vanquished  fled 
southward,  were  overtaken  and  again  defeated  at  Winwick  and 
Warrington.  Lancaster  Castle  was  meantime  besieged  by  the 
Royalists,  but  in  vain.  In  the  year  1651  the  Eari  of  Derby  again 
raised  the  royal  standard,  but  being  defeated  by  Lilbume  at  Wigan 
Lane,  and  subsequently  taken,  was  executed  at   Bolton.     In  the 
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rebellion  of  1715  GtenenlB  WiUb  and  Carpenter  compelled  the  sap- 
porters  of  the  Pretender  to  surrender  at  Preeton,  to  which  place  they 
tad  advanced  in  their  march  southward. 

Of  the  early  periods  of  our  history  there  are  few  ca^ellated 
remains.  The  keeps  of  Lancaster  and  Dalton  castles,  the  ruins  of 
the  castle  on  the  ialand  of  Pile  of  Fouldrey,  and  Hornby  Castle,  are 
noticed  elsewhere.  Oleaston  Castle  ia  in  Fumeos,  about  two  miles 
east  of  Fumess  Abbey :  the  ruins  consist  of  portions  of  three  square 
towers  with  some  connecting  walls,  formed  of  mud  and  pebbles,  and 
faced  with  limestone,  indosing  an  area  or  couH-yanL  Thurland 
Castle,  near  Hornby,  is  an  old'mansion  which,  having  been  fortified, 
stood  a  siege  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  L  The  ruins  of  Oreenhaugh 
Castle,  a  nule  from  Qarstang,  consist  of  one  shattered  tower.  The 
moDastio  ruins  in  the  county  are  of  greater  interest  Cockersond 
Abbey  is  about  6  miles  S.W.  from  Lancaster,  on  a  point  of  land  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Lune.  The  only  portion  remaining  is  the  chapter- 
house, an  octangular  room,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  a  single 
pillar  rising  in  the  centre.  Fumess  Abbey  is  near  Palton,  in  Fumess, 
on  the  baz^  of  a  rivulet  in  a  narrow  and  fertile  vale.  It  was  founded 
in  1127  by  Stephen,  then  earl  of  Morton,  afterwards  king  of  England, 
for  Cistercian  monks  removed  here  from  Tulket  in  Amoundemess^ 
but  originally  from  Savigny  in  France.  The  ruins  of  this  abbey  are 
still  mHgoificent,  and  from  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
Boenery  are  among  the  most  strikiog  of  our  monastic  remains.  They 
are  of  Norman  and  early  English  character.  The  whole  length  of 
the  church  ia  said  to  be  287  feet ;  the  nave  is  70  feet  broad,  and  the 
ATalla  are  in  some  places  5i  feet  high  and  5  feet  thicL  The  windows 
and  arches  are  upon  a  scale  of  unusual  loftiness.  There  are  ruins  of 
the  chapter-house  and  doisters,  and  of  the  school-house,  a  large 
building  detached  from  all  the  rest  The  immediate  prednots  of  the 
abbey,  said  to  comprehend  65  acres,  are  inclosed  by  a  stone-wall,  on 
vhich  appear  the  remains  of  small  buildings,  the  offices  of  the  abbey, 
and,  entered  by  a  gateway,  a  beautiful  pointed  arch.  The  ruins  are 
built  of  a  pale  red  stone,  dug  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  changed  by 
time  and  weather  to  a  dusky-brown  tint  They  are  everywhere 
emboswd  by  climbing  or  parasitic  plants.  Whalley  Abbey  and  the 
priory  church  of  Cartmel  need  only  be  mentioned  here. 

Religiaui  Wonhip  and  ^'duco^ion.— According  to  the  'Returns of 
the  Ceosus,'  Uken  in  March  1851,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in 
Lancashire  1627  places  of  worship,  of  which  529  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England,  800  to  Wesleyan  Methodists,  170  to  Independents^ 
114  to  Roman  Catholics,  107  to  Primitive  Methodists,  100  to  Baptbts, 
81  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Aasociation, .  85  to  Unitarians,  27  to 
Quaken,  27  to  Kew  Connexion  Methodists^  28  to  Presbyterians,  21  to 
Swedenborgians,  16  to  Mormons,  11  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
Connexion,  8  to  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  7  to  Jews.  The 
total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  estimated  at  790,874.  The 
number  of  Sunday  schools  in  the  county  was  1524,  of  which  548 
belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  489  to  7  sections  of  Methodists, 
155  to  Independents,  83  to  Baptisto,  78  to  Roman  Catholics,  26  to 
Unitarians,  21  to  Presbyterians,  19  to  Swedenboigians,  8  to  Quakers, 
and  7  to  Mormons.  The  total  number  of  Sunday  scholars  was 
823,178.  The  number  of  Day  schools  in  the  county  was  8014, 
namely,  1086  public  schools  with  150,888  scholars,  and  1978  private 
■chools  with  65,609  scholara,  Of  Evening  schools  for  adults  there 
were  314,  with  9687  scholars.  There  were  99  literary  and  scientific 
institutions,  with  20,058  members,  and  posseaaing  libraries  containing 
about  210,000  volumes. 

Savingt  Bankf.—ln.  1852  the  county  possessed  29  savings  banks,  at 
Aecriogton,  Ashton-nnder-Line,  Blackbum,  Bolton,  Burnley,  Bury, 
Chorley,  Clitheroe,  Ookie^  Croston,  Eccleston,  Fleetwood,  Kirkham, 
Lancaster,  Leigh,  Leyland,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Oldham,  Ormskirk, 
Poulton,  Preaoot^  Preston,  Rawtonstall,  Sonthport^  Staleybridge, 
Ulverstone,  Warrington,  and  \^gan.  The  total  amount  owing  to 
depositors  on  November  20tii  1852  was  2,692,7472.  18s.  lOd. 

LANCASTER,  the  chief  town  of  Lancashire,  a  market-town,  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor<Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  of  Lancaster,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Lune,  in  54**  4'  N.  lat,  2**  46'  W.  long.,  distant  240  mUes 
N.  W.  hy  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  280  miles  by  the  North- Westem 
railway.  The  popuUtlon  of  the  municipal  borough  of  Lancaster  in 
1851  was  14,604  ;  of  the  parliamentary  borough  16,168.  The  borough 
is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor, 
and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  A  Local  Board 
of  Health  has  charge  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  borough. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  tiie  archdeaconry  of  Lancaster  and  diocese 
of  Manchester.  Lancaster  Poor-Law  Union  contains  19  townships, 
with  an  area  of  54,252  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  23,454. 

Lancaster  was  a  Roman  station,  probably  the  Ad  Alaunam  of  Richard 
of  Cirencester.  The  casUe  was  enlarged,  and  the  town,  which  had 
previous^  received  a  charter  from  King  John,  obtained  additional 
privileges  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  who  conferred  the  duchy  of 
lADcaster  on  his  son  John  of  Qaunt.  The  town  suffered  severely  in 
the  War  of  the  Roses,  and  was  the  scene  of  contest  in  the  civil  war 
of  Charles  L 

Lancaster  is  situated  at  the  north-western  angle  of  Lancashire, 
about  7  miles  horn  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lune.  The  appearance  of 
the  town  is  picturesque^    The  summit  of  the  eminence  on  which  the 


town.stand4  is  crowned  by  the  towers  of  the  castle,  a  spacious  edifice, 
comprehending  a  laige  court-yard,  some  smsller  yitrdi,  and  several 
diSerently-shaped  towers:  it  has  been  almost  wholly  rebuilt  in  a 
palatial  style,  and  fitted  up  at  a  vast  expense  as  a  county  jail  and 
court-house.  The  large  square  keep  is  very  Ancient  and  extremely 
strong :  the  gateway,  defended  by  two  semi-octangular  projecting 
towers,  is  referred  to  the  time  of  Edward  IIL  The  shire  hall  and 
county-courts  are  modem.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  for  the  most 
part  narrow :  they  are  paved  witii  the  ordinary  cobble-stones  of  the 
diatriot^  and  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  houses  are  built  of  freestone, 
which  is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  are  covered  with  slate. 
The  church  is  on  the  same  eminence  as  the  castie :  it  is  spacious,  and 
contains  some  specimens  of  screen-work ;  the  tower  is  modem.  In 
the  churchyard  is  the  shaft  of  a  Danish  cross  with  Runic  characters. 
There  are  several  chapels  of  ease  and  chapels  for  Independents,  Wes- 
leyan Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  other  dissenters.  The  Royal 
Grammar  school  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  John  Gaixiyner 
in  1485.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1858  was  114,  of  whom  20  were 
admitted  by  the  corporation.  A  new  school-house,  with  residences  for 
the  masters,  has  been  recently  erected.  Lancaster  Gramouur  school  has 
possessed  some  celebrity :  among  its  more  eminent  living  scholars  are 
Dr.  Whewell  and  Professor  Owen.  There  are  also  in  the  town  a  Blue- 
Coat  school,  National,  British,  Roman  Catholic,  Quaker,  and  Infant 
schools.  There  are  assembly-rooms,  a  theatre,  and  public  baths.  A 
handsome  stone-bridge  of  five  arches  over  the  Lune  connects  the  town 
with  the  suburb  of  Skerttm.  There  are  several  almshouses ;  and  on 
Lancaster  Moor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  is  the  county 
lunatic  asylum,  a  neat  building,  capable  of  accommodating  700 
patients.  There  are  aUo  a  lyiag-in  charity,  a  dispensary,  and-  other 
benevolent  institutions.  The  Lancaster  Athennum  had  540  mem- 
bers in  1851 ;  the  Church  of  England  lostruction  Society  had  202 
members,  wiUi  650  volumes  in  its  library ;  the  mechanics  institute 
had  220  members,  with  2900  volumes  in  its  library.  The  town-hall 
is  a  neat  building,  standing  in  a  square :  in  it  are  several  portraits 
of  distinguished  |)ersons.  The  custom-house  ia  a  small  Ionic  edifice. 
The  assizes  for  the  county,  quarter-sessions,  and  a  county-court  are 
held  at  Lancaster.  There  ia  a  savings  bank.  Markets  are  held  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Fairs  are  held  May  1st,  July  5th,  and 
October  10th,  the  last  being  a  great  cheese  fair.  In  the  town  and 
vicinity  are  cotton-  and  silk-mills,  iron-foundries,  com«mills,  very 
extensive  steam-power  marble-works,  and  considerable  establianments 
for  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  The  river  admits  vessels  of  300 
tons  burden  up  to  the  town.  The  number  of  sailing  vessels  regiaterod 
as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Lancaster  on  the  Slst  of  December  1858 
was  : — Under  50  tons  86,  tonnage  1889 ;  above  50  tons  58,  tonnage 
5479 ;  and  7  steam-vessels  of  1085  tons.  During  1858  there  entered 
the  port  1256  vessels  of  67,158  tons,  and  cleared  555  vessela  of  82,596 
tons.  Of  steam-vessels  there  entered  869  of  61,467  tons,  and  cleared 
868  of  60,261  tons.  The  total  amount  of  customs  duties  received  at 
the  port  in  1850  was  27,0012. ;  in  1851  it  was  20,086i.  Races  are  held 
annually  on  the  Moor,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town. 

LAN  CHESTER,  Durham,  a  small  town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union  in  the  parish  of  Lanchester,  is  situated  in  54*  50^  N.  lat,  1*  44' 
W.  long.,  distant  8  miles  N.W.  from  Durham,  and  266  miles  N.N. W. 
from  London.  The  population  of  Lanchester  township  and  hamlets 
was  752  in  1851.  The  livmg  ia  a  perpetiud  curacy  in  the  nrch- 
deaoonry  and  diocese  of  Durham.  Lanchester  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  18  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  48,984  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  20,075.  Lanchester  is  a  small  place  in  a 
remote  district  near  the  border  of  the  county.  The  parish  church, 
which  was  formerly  collegiate,  la  earlv  English,  and  has  an  embattled 
square  tower.  In  the  vidnity  are  nour-mills  and  coal-mines.  Lan- 
chester is  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Epacum ;  diatinct  traces 
of  the  works  and  of  the  great  Roman  road  to  Scotland  are  observable 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

LaNCIANO.    [Abkuzzc] 

LANDAU,  a  small  fortified  town  of  Rheniah  Bavaria,  ia  situated  in 
a  beautiful  valley  on  the  Queich,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Speyer,  and  has 
about  6000  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  garrison.  The  ground  plan 
of  the  ramparts  is  a  regular  octagon,  with  8  curtains,  covered  by 
7  bulwarks,  8  redoubts,  7  lunettes,  1  fort»  8  whole  and  2  half  bastions, 
and  surrounded  by  broad  moats.  The  barracks  and  casemates  are 
bomb-proofl  It  is  very  regulariy  built  within,  has  two  gatea,  a  large 
parade,  a  church,  which  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  have  iu 
common,  a  gynmasium,  various  public  offices,  and  manufactures  of 
calico,  woollens,  linen,  hats,  fire-arms,  copper  and  iron-foundries,  large 
vinegar  factories,  &a  Landau,  which  was  formerly  an  imperial  city, 
was  ceded  to  France  in  1680,  and  fortified  by  Louis  XIV.  In  1702  it 
was  taken  by  the  Austrians,  but  recovered  by  the  French  in  1708. 
After  the  battle  of  Blenheim  in  1704  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Austrians,  who  retained  it  till  171 8»  when  it  was  again  ceded  to 
Franca  In  1793  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  bv  the  Austrians  and 
Prussians.  The  first  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814  left  it  to  the  French ; 
but  at  the  second  treaty  in  1815  it  was  declared  a  fortress  of  the 
German  Confederation,  under  the  protection  of  Bavaria,  a  part  oi 
whoee  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation  forms  the  garrisou. 

LANDERNEAU.    [FnrisTftBB.] 

LANDES,  a  department  in  the  south-west  of  France,  bounded  N. 
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by  that  of  Gironde,  E.  by  Lot-eMjkronne  and  G«n,  S.  by  Bassas- 
P^n^es,  and  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Its  greatest  length  from 
west  to  east  is  72  miles,  from  north  to  south  66  miles.  Its  area  is 
8599  square  miles.  The  population  in  1841  was  288,077 ;  in  1861  it 
amounted  to  802,196,  which  gives  84*02  to  the  square  mile,  being 
90*56  below  the  avenge  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

The  department  takes  its  name  from  the  French  word  *  landes,'  by 
which  the  vast  sandy  and  marshy  ^ains  that  extend  between  the 
Qaroune.and  the  Adour  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  to  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  are  designated.  In  point  of  siae  the  department  of  Landes 
is  inferior  only  to  that  of  Gironde. 

The  lower  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  enter  the  south  and  south-east  of 
the  department,  furrowed  by  many  brawling  rivers,  and  subsiding  into 
rich  plains  that  extend  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Midouze  and  the 
Adour,  which  rivers  form  the  general  southern  boundary  of  the  Landes. 
To  the  northward  of  these  rivers  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  covered 
with  a  loose  ashen-gray  sand,  overgrown  here  and  there  with  heath 
and  furze,  or  with  pine  woods.  Numerous  flocks  of  wretched  half- 
starved  sheep  wander  over  this  desert  waste,  tended  by  shepherds  who 
walk  on  high  stilts  to  enable  them  to  pass  dry-footed  over  the  marshes 
that  occur  in  all  directions.  Clothed  in  sheep-skins,  perched  on  his 
lofty  stilts,  and  seated  on  a  high  staff  with  a  flat  broad  end,  the 
shepherd  of  the  Landes,  watching  his  sheep  and  knitting  woollen 
stockings,  his  t^onstant  oooupation,  presents  to  the  stranger  unprepared 
for  the  sight  an  extraordinaiy  appearance.  Not  only  the  shepherds, 
but  the  charcoal-burners^  and  almost  all  the  scanty  population  of  the 
Landes,  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  stilts,  on  which  they  walk  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  Maize  and  barley  are  grown  in  favourable  situa- 
tions in  this  district ;  but  the  most  important  produce  of  the  Landes 
are  the  pine  forests,  which  cover  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  surface,  and 
which,  besides  the  value  of  the  timber,  and  the  great  quantity  of  rosin 
they  are  made  to  yield  by  tapping,  are  found  to  present  a  most  effectual 
barrier  to  the  sand  hills  along  tihe  west  coast  that  formerly  rolled  into 
the  interior  under  the  influence  of  the  western  winds,  and  overwhelmed 
the  villages  and  crops  exposed  to  their  course.  The  surface  of  the 
Landes  is  in  parts  rather  elevated,  as  is  proved  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
river-streams  which  flow  from  them  towards  the  south,  west^  and  north- 
west :  the  largest  of  these  is  the  Leyre,  which  flows  north-west  into  the 
Bay  of  Arcaobon.  The  chief  rivers  of  the  department  are  the  Aooun, 
which  receives  numerous  feeders  from  the  Pyrenees  on  the  left  bank; 
and  its  principal  tributaiy  from  the  right  bank,  the  Midouze.    [Gbbs.] 

Along  the  sea-ooast  of  the  department,  which  extends  north  and 
south  about  70  miles,  a  marked  feature  of  the  country  are  the  sand- 
hills, which  have  a  width  from  east  to  west  of  5  miles ;  their  height 
ranges  from  120  to  170  feet;  they  slope  towards  the  sea  at  an  angle 
of  25  degrees,  towards  the  land  at  an  angle  of  50  degrees.  The  form 
of  these  masses  of  sand  is  continually  varying ;  sometimes  they  are 
arranged  in  regular  chains,  at  others  they  present  a  level  surface ;  and 
not  uufrequently  they  assume  the  form  of  isolated  heaps,  the  openings 
between  them  being  called  *  lettes.'  The  rate  of  ad  vance  of  these  moving 
sands  was  formerly  about  65  feet  yearly.  To  landward  of  them  there 
are  in  some  places  rich  pasture  grounds.  There  are  several  shallow  inlets 
and  some  isolated  lagunes  along  the  coast ;  and  all  through  the  Landes 
there  are  numerous  marshes,  the  exhalations  from  which  render  the 
climate  foggy  in  winter,  and  always  more  or  less  imhealthy.  The 
marshes  which  formerly  lined  the  banks  of  the  Adour  have  been  almost 
entirely  converted  into  most  productive  land.  The  climate  ot  the  de- 
partment^ owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  prevailing 
westerly  winds,  is  not  so  hot  as  might  be  expected  from  its  latitude. 

The  department  contains  2,808,429  acres,  of  which  area  968,967 
acres  consist  of  barren  sands  and  moon;  415,261  acres  are  ai»ble 
land ;  654,190  acres  are  covered  with  wf)ods  and  forests ;  51,101  acres 
are  under  vine  culture ;  65,728  consist  of  grass  land.  The  agricultural 
products,  most  of  which  are  raised  in  the  territory  of  Chaloste,  as  the 
country  south  of  the  Adour  is  called,  are — wheat,  maize,  millet^  hemp, 
flax,  madder,  saffiron,  &c  About  10,000,000  gallons  of  wine  are  pro- 
duced annually,  of  which  about  a  third  goes  to  supply  the  home 
oousumption  ;  the  rest  is  exported,  or  distilled  and  sold  as  Armsgnac 
brandy.  Almonds,  plums,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  are  abundant  and 
f  xoellent.  Cattle  are  of  inferior  breed,  ill-fed,  and  give  milk  of  the 
poorest  quality ;  the  horses  are  small ;  sheep  are  numerous,  but  their 
wool  is  the  wont  possible;  goats,  pigs,  poultry,  and  bees  are  numer- 
ous ;  game  and  fish  are  plentiful  Besides  the  pine  (pinus  maritima), 
which  grows  most  luxurianUy  in  the  Landes,  the  forest-timber  consists 
of  oak,  cork,  chestnut,  and  beech. 

Mines  of  iron  and  bitamen  are  worked ;  mioa^  coal,  marble,  granite, 
lithognphio  stone,  chalk,  ochre,  potten'-clay  of  superior  quality, 
crucible  earth,  &c.,  ars  found.  Peat  fuel  is  dug.  Mineral  springs  are 
numerous. 

The  industrial  produce  is  composed  of  coarse  woollens,  pottery, 
liqueurs,  bar-iron  and  iron-ware,  rosin,  pitch,  tar,  glass,  paper,  leather, 
brandy,  beer,  oil,  &a  There  is  also  a  considenble  trade  in  timber, 
deals,  linseed-oil,  fruits,  wool,  pork,  &c.  The  number  of  wind-  and 
water-mills  amounts  to  762 ;  of  iron-foundries  and  smelting-fumaces 
to  31 ;  of  factories  and  workshops  of  different  kinds  to  351.  About 
135  fain  are  held  annually.  The  department  is  crossed  by  7  state  and 
11  departmental  roads,  and  by  the  railway  from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonn^ 
which  is  now  (October,  1854)  computed  as  far  as  Dax. 


The  department  is  divided  into  8  arrondiasemeots,  which,  with  their 
subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Cantons. 

Oommtuies. 

PopaUdoB  in  1851. 

1.  Hont^c  Marmn    .     . 

2.  SU-Screr  . 
S.  Dsx      . 

13 
8 
8 

116 
109 
108 

102.761 
88,6d5 
110,780 

Total      .        ; 

28 

S88 

802,196 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement  and  of  the  whole  department  the 
capital  is  MwUde-Matwn,  which  stands  in  45"  58'  N.  Ut,  0^  SO'  W. 
long.,  65  miles  south  from  Bordeaux,  and  nearly  the  same  distance 
N.E.  from  Bayonne.  The  town,  though  small,  and  with  a  popaUtion 
of  only  4465,  presents  a  thriving  appearance,  and  its  situation  at  the 
junction  of  tiie  Midou  and  the  Douse,  which  form  the  Midoose,  s 
navigable  feeder  of  the  Adour,  give  it  considerable  adnmtages  inthe 
way  of  commerce.  The  streets  are  wide  and  well-built^  and  there  tre 
several  fine  avenues  of  ancient  oaks  leading  into  the  town.  The  prin- 
cipal structures  are  the  prefect's  residence,  the  court-house,  prison, 
the  hospital,  and  barracks.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of 
first  instance,  and  has  a  college,  public  library  of  12,000  volomee,  a 
theatre,  and  several  public  baths.  Cloth,  blankets^  sailcloth,  and 
leather  are  the  principal  manufactures.  Mont-de-Harsaa  has  oom- 
munioation  with  the  Garonne  by  the  Canal  des  Landes^  which  at 
Lavardac  joins  the  Baise,  a  navigable  feeder  of  the  Garonne.  The 
most  important  commerce  of  the  town  oonsistsin  the  transport  of  the 
wioes  and  brandies  of  Armagnao  by  the  Midouss  and  the  Adour  for 
shipment  at  Bayonne.  In  time  of  war  with  England  Mont^ie-Manui 
becomes  an  important  entrepdt  between  Bayonne  and  Bwdeaux.  With 
the  other  towns  the  population  given  is  that  of  the  commune.  &6nt, 
a  town  of  2524  inhabitants,  stands  on  the  Leyre  in  the  midst  of  barren 
wastes  and  marshes,  and  has  a  very  handsome  church  said  to  hare 
been  built  by  the  Templars. 

2.  Li  the  yecond  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  SL'Seveti  is  sitaated 
in  an  extremely  fertile  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour,  10  miles 
S.  from  Mont-de-Marsan,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college, 
and  5238  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  fine  pottery,  linseed-oil,  and 
leather,  and  trade  in  com,  wine,  brandy,  miueral  waters,  marble,  cat- 
stone,  plaster  of  Paris,  Ac  The  town  is  well  built,  and  contains  some 
handsome  buildings ;  among  which  are  the  court-house,  the  hospital, 
barracks,  prison,  and  a  magnificent  church,  which  formerly  made  part 
of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St-Sever,  founded  hers  in  jld.  993.  The 
town  was  formerly  fortified.  The  EngUsh  took  it  in  1296  after  a  long 
siege.  Charies  YII.  recovered  it  in  1426.  In  the  religious  wan  of 
the  16th  oentuxy  the  town  was  twice  taken  and  suffered  terribly  on 
both  occasions.  Airt,  an  episcopal  and  ancient  city,  stands  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  17  miles  K  from  St-Sever,  and  contains 
an  ecclesiastical  college,  a  very  ancient  church,  and  4432  inhabitsnta 
The  town,  which  is  neat  and  well  built,  hKs  manufactures  of  hats  and 
leather.  The  see  of  Aire  was  founded  about  ajd.  500,  soon  after  which 
date  Alaric  II.,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  made  it  his  residence.  The 
Northmen  sacked  Aire  in  the  9th  century.  The  Qascoos,  Saraoeos, 
and  English  successively  seized  it :  the  religious  wars  almost  completed 
its  ruin.  AfMU^  a  pretty  little  town  of  2176  iubabitauts,  isdtoated 
in  a  very  fertile  oom  and  wine  country  near  the  junction  of  the  Luy- 
de-Franoe  with  the  Luy-de-B^ani,  and  has  potteries,  brandy  distillerieB^ 
tile*  works,  and  numerous  flour,  oil,  and  bark-mills.  Hagetmank,  a  town 
of  3081  inhabitants,  stands  in  a  district  abounding  with  game^  on  the 
Louts,  a  few  miles  south  by  west  from  St-Sever,  and  has  manu&cturai 
of  household  linen,  pottery,  leather,  aohd  several  oil-milla  It  has  sIm 
a  good  trade  in  wine,  conx,  maiae,  flax,  chestnuts,  hides^  and  oatile. 
Great  quantities  of  oak-staves  and  hoops  are  dispatohed  to  Bordeaux. 
Mvgnmy  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adoor, 
has  2190  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  brandy,  wine,  rosin,  and  silk. 
Tarku^  W.  by  N.  from  St-Sever,  is  a  well-built  andebt  town  prettily 
situated  on  the  Midouze,  and  has  2759  inhabitants,  who  manufacture 
linseed-oil,  vinegar,  and  leather,  and  trade  laigely  in  com,  wine,  brandy, 
saffitm  (of  which  a  great  deal  is  grown  in  the  neighbooiliood),  froi^ 
game,  hams,  timber,  planks»  resin,  Ac; 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Dax,  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain  on  the  left  bank,  of  the  Adour,  over  which  there  is  a 
bridge  to  the  suburb  of  Sablar,  is  a  well-built  town,  surrounded  by 
ramparts  and  fosses  of  Roman  construction,  .30  mUes  S.W.  from 
Mont-de-Marsan,  and  has  5842  inhabitants.  The  town,  which  is 
entered  by  three  gates,  is  defended  by  a  strong  castle.  The  chief 
buildings  are — ^the  former  episoopal  palace,  now  oocupied  by  the  sab- 
prefect  and  the  mayor,  the  court-house^  the  cathedral,  and  the  gaoL 
Dax  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  a  considerable 
commerce  in  liqueurs,  wine,  com,  huns,  onioos,  timber,  deals,  rosio, 
ftc.  It  has  been  famous  from  the  most  ancient  times  for  its  hot 
mineral  springi^  whence  its  ancient  name  of  AqtuBf  of  which  Dax 
(d*Acqs)  is  a  corruption.  Aqu»,  or  Aquss  TarbellicsD  was  the  capital 
of  the  Tarbelli,  a  people  of  Aquitenia.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire  the  town  was  seised  successively  by  the  Goths,  the  fVank^ 
and  the  Gascons.    In  a.d.  910  it  was  stormed  by  the  Sai-aoens.    The 
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Eoglish  held  it  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  oentniy,  when  they  were 
filially  driyen  from  GaBcogne  by  Charles  VII.  St.'£8pritf  in  the 
■oath-wefltom  extremity  of  the  department,  and  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Adour,  here  croeeed  by  a  long  wooden  bridge  which  joins  the 
town  to  Bayonne,  is  a  large  busy  town,  with  a  i^ulation  of  7824,  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  descendants  of  Jewish  ref agees  from 
Spain.  The  oitadd  of  St-Esprit^  oonstrncted  by  Vauban,  commands 
tile  town  of  Bayonne,  and  the  approaches  to  it  by  land  and  sea. 
[Batokits.]  The  Jews  have  8  synagogues  here,  in  one  of  which  a 
Babbi  preaches  every  day  in  Spanish.  Peyrehorade,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Qave-de-Pao,  which  here  becomes  navigable  and  a  few  miles 
lower  down  enters  the  Adour,  has  2742  inhabitants.  It  has  a  fine  old 
castle  flanked  with  towers.  Large  stores  of  ship-timber  from  the  forests 
of  the  Pyrenees  are  kept  here;  there  are  also  important  quarries  in 
tiie  neignbourfaood.  Souttons,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lagune  of 
Soustoos,  17  miles  W.  from  I^,  has  a  population  of  2788. 

The  departftient  forms  the  see  of  the  buhop  of  Aire,  is  comprised 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Pan,  within  the  limits  of  the 
University  Academy  of  Bordeaux,  and  belongs  to  the  18th  Military 
IK?iBion,  of  which  Bayonne  is  head-qnarters.  It  returns  2  members 
to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  Empire. 

{Didioimaire  de  la  Prance;  AfiwwUrepour  VAn  1849 ;  SttUistiqwde 
la  Prance  ;  OgiciaJl  Papere.) 

LANDEW  EDNAGK.    [Coritwall.] 

LANORfiCIEa    [NoBD.] 

LANDSCRONA,  a  small  fortified  seaport  town  in  Sweden,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Sound,  is  situated  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  between 
Ckpe  Kuller  and  the  town  of  Malmo,  and  opposite  the  small  island  of 
HveD,  in  55"*  5V  N.  Ut,,  12**  8'  E.  long.,  and  has  about  4000  inhabit- 
lata  Its  harbour  is  spadous  and  safe.  Being  situated  nearly  oppo- 
site the  capital  of  Denmark,  the  harbour  as  wc&  as  the  town  are  well 
fortified.  It  carries  on  a  oonsiderable  trade  in  dom,  and  has  some 
manufEu^res  of  tobacco  and  starch,  and  also  some  sugar-houses^  tai>- 
neries,  and  soap^houses. 

LANDSHOT,  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
is  situated  in  48''  80'  N.  lat,  12"  7'  E.  long.,  in  a  delightful  countiy 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isar,  which  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges. 
The  principal  portion  of  the  town  consists  of  two  long,  broad,  and 
strai^t  streets,  connected  by  a  number  of  narrower  ones.  The  houses 
are  well  built  of  brick,  lofty,  many  of  them  with  pointed  gable&  The 
town  has  a  vexy  picturesque  character,  owing  to  its  antique  archlteo- 
tare  and  the  number  of  its  towers.  The  open  parts  are  two  market- 
places and  tlie  pande-square.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the 
palace,  the  house  of  the  provincial  assembly,  an  hospital,  and  two 
parish  churches,  of  which  St  Martin's  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
steeple,  456  feet  high,  and  one  of  the  loftiest  in  Germany.  On  a  hill 
overlooking  the  town  is  the  ancient  castle  of  Trausnitz,  which  was 
fonneriy  a  strong  fortress,  and  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria : 
in  this  castle  Frederick  of  Austria  was  confined  for  three  years  by  Lewis 
the  Bavarian.  On  the  declivity  of  this  hill  is  the  botanic  garden.  A 
raburb  is  built  on  an  islimd  formed  by  the  Isar.  In  the  year  1800  the 
ooiversity  of  Ingoldatadt  was  transferred  to  Landshut,  but  in  1826  it 
vas  removed  to  Munieh.  There  are  however  still  a  Catholic  theo- 
logical school,  a  gymnasium,  a  lyoeum,  and  a  chirurgical  clinical 
schooL  There  are  manufactories  of  woollen  cloth,  leatiher,  hosiery, 
starch,  playingmards,  snu£^  and  tobacco,  but  all  on  a  small  scale  ;  the 
breweries  and  distilleries  are  however  extensive.  Landshut  was 
formerly  an  important  fortress.  It  has  accordingly  suffered  severely 
in  times  of  war.    The  population  is  about  9600. 

LANDVISIAU.    [FiNiaTtM.] 

LANE-END.    [Stokb.] 

LANESBOROUGH.    [LoHoroBa] 

LANQDALE.    [Wbbtmobland.1 

LANQEAia      [INDRB-BT-LOIBX.] 

LANGELAND.    [Fuubk.] 

LANGENSALZA.    [Ervuki;.] 

LANGHOLM.    [Dumfriesshire.] 

LANGLEY,  ABBOT'S  and  KLNG'a    [Hebtvordshibe.] 

LANGON.    [GiBOHDB.] 

LANGPORT,  Someonetohire,  a  borough  and  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poot-Iaw  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Langport  Eastover,  is  situ- 
ated in  51*"  2"  N.  kt.,  2*  49'  W.  long.,  distant  86  mUes  a  W.  by  S.  from 
Bath,  and  128  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London.  The  population  of  the 
parish  in  1861  was  1117.  The  borough  is  governed  by  a  portreeve 
and  capital  bnigeases.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  annexed  to 
the  vicarage  of  JSuiah  Efnaoopi,  in  the  archdeaconxy  of  Wells  and 
diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Langport  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
29  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  58,485  acres,  and  a  popu- 
hition  in  1851  of  18,468. 

The  town  of  Langport  is  built  at  the  junction  of  the  Ivel  and 
Pamt,  on  the  dope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  lull :  the  lower  part  of  the 
town  near  the  Paxret  is  liable  to  be  flooded.  The  principal  street 
leads  down  the  hill  to  the  Parret,  over  which  is  a  handsome  bridge  of 
three  arches.  The  town  is  well  lighted  with  gas  $£ad  paved  through- 
out Hie  village  of  Huish  Episcopi,  or  Bishop's  Huish,  forms  a  part 
of  Langport.  The  ancient  gaildhall  and  market-place  is. a  neat 
building.  Langport  church  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south 
aisles^  two  ehapels,  and  a  vestry-room,  with  a  good  western  tower. 


The  road  to  Teovil  passes  under  an  ancient  building  with  an  arched 
gateway;  this  bnilding  is  popularly  caBed  'Hanging  Chapel; 'it is 
now  used  as  a  museum.  There  are  chapels  for  Independents,  Bible 
Christians,  and  the  Plymouth  Brethren.  The  Grammar  school, 
founded  in  1675,  has  b^n  further  endowed,  and  a  new  school-room 
built :  the  school  is  free  to  children  of  the  inhabitants :  the  number 
of  scholars  in  1852  was  60.  There  is  also  a  National  school.  On  a 
bridge  near  the  middle  of  the  town  is  the  register-office,  an  elegant 
little  building.  There  is  also  a  public  reading-room  and  library.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Parret  Navigation  Company's  canal  are  extensive 
wharfs.  The  market  is  on  Saturday;  there  are  four  yearly  fiurs. 
Langport  sent  members  to  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L  A 
oounty  court  is  held  here. 

LANGRES,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  second  arrondissement 
in  the  department  of  Haute-Marne.  This  town  takes  its  name  from 
the  Lin^ones,  a  Celtic  people,  whose  capital  it  was.  They  were 
among  the  tribes  who,  in  the  time  of  Csssar,  embraced  the  Roman 
alliance,  and  they  retained  a  considerable  degree  of  liberty  even  imder 
the  emperors.  Their  chief  town  was  called  Andomatunum ;  in  the 
later  period  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  called,  after  the  name  of  the 
people^  Lingones ;  in  old  French  the  name  is  written  Langone  and 
Langoine,  and  thence  by  corruption  eame  Langrea  It  was  a  place  of 
great  importance  under  the  Romans :  many  antiquities  have  been 
found;  and  there  yet  remain  the  ruins  of  triumphal  arohes,  and 
vestiges  of  several  Roman  roads.  The  Alemanni  were  defeated  with 
terrible  slaughter  under  the  walls  of  Langres  in  A.D.  298  by  the 
Romans  under  Constantius,  the  father  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
The  town  was  taken  and  burnt  by  Attila,  and  afterwards  by  the  Van- 
dals in  A.D.  407.  Rebuilt,  it  was  next  seized  by  the  Burgundians.  It 
was  afterwards  the  head  of  a  county  in  the  possession  of  the  dukes 
of  Bar,  from  whom  Hugues  III.,  duke  Of  Boiugogne,  purohas^^d  it  in 
A.D.  1179,  and  gave  it  to  his  uncle  Ganthier,  bishop  of  Langrea. 
Louis  VII.  erected  the  county  into  a  duchy,  and  the  bishops  of 
Langres  were  peers  of  France  down  to  1880.  In  1814  Limgres 
capitulated  to  the  Austrians. 

Langres  is  situated  in  47'  51'  53"  N.  lat.,  6*  19'  55'  R  long.,  at  a 
distauce  of  158  miles  S.E.  from  Paris,  and  has  8646  inhabitants.  The 
town,  built  on  the  watershed  beiween  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  sources  of  the  Mame,  the  Meuse,  the  Amanoe,  and 
the  Vingeanne,  occupies  a  higher  site  than  any  other  town  in  France, 
except  Brian^on.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  is  pretty  well 
built,  with  wide  streets,  and  is  ornamented  with  fountains  and  pro- 
menades. The  most  remarkable  structures  are  the  cathedral,  part  of 
which  dates  from  a.d.  880 ;  the  town-hall ;  and  a  Roman  triumphal 
aroh,  which  makes  part  of  the  town-wall.  The  greatest  ornament  of 
the  town  is  the  promenade  called  Blanche-Fontaine,  which  is  formed 
of  an  avenue  of  magnificent  limes,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and 
terminates  in  a  majestic  vaulted  arcade,  from  the  top  of  which  a 
colossal  frog  in  bronze  continually  spouts  a  mass  of  limpid  water  that 
feeds  several  basins  and  jets.  The  public  library  of  7000  volumes  is 
in  the  town-hall :  there  is  a  museum  in  the  old  chnreh  of  St.-Didier. 
The  chief  manufacture  of  Langres  b  cutlery ;  there  is  also  a  consider- 
able trade  in  com,  flour,  wine,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  Ac  The  town  has 
given  title  to  a  bishop  since  the  8rd  oentury ;  its  diocese  is  coextensive 
with  the  department  of  Haute-Mame.  It  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of 
first  instance  and  of  commeroe,  and  hsa  two  ecdesiastioal  schools,  a 
college,  and  three  hospitals. 

LANGUEDOC,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  of  the 
provinces  into  which,  before  the  revolution,  France  was  divided.  It 
was  bounded  N.  by  Lyonnais  and  Auvergne,  and  by  Rouergue  and 
Querci,  subdivisions  of  Guyenne ;  B.  by  the  Rhdne,  which  separated 
it  from  Dauphin^  and  Provence ;  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  me  pro- 
vince of  Roussillon,  and  the  Pyrenees;  and  W.  by  Guienne  and 
GkMoogne.  Its  extent,  as  described  above,  includes  the  county  of 
Foix,  which  is  a  subdivision  of  it,  though  it  constituted  a  separate 
military  government  previous  to  the  revolution.  Its  subdivisions  and 
area,  exclusive  of  Foix,  were  as  follows  :— 

District.  Capital.  Square  Miles. 

Yivarais.  .        .  Tlriers  «        .        .        .        .2201 

Basez         .  .     .    Liroonx 796 

Carcasses  .        .  Careaasono      .         .         .        .561 

LaorapAais  .     .  Castelaoadary  and  Lavaur  .     .      668 

Telay     .  .        .  Le  Pay  .        .        .        .        .912 

OeTattdan  .  .    .  Meade        •   .    •        •        •    •    S027 

And  the  following  dioceses : — 

Mimes 1246 

Us68 1159 

ToulouBC.         .>••••••  1090 

Montpcllier 707 

Loddve 272 

B^ers 697 

Narboone 1466 

Alby 192S 

HontaaUn  (part  oQ         ••••••  206 

Total    ........      10.119 

The  province  now  forms  the  departments  of  AuDB,  Tarn,  H6rault, 
LoziRB,  ARDicHE,  ftud  Gabd,  together  with  the  arrondissements  of 
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Touloase  and  Yillefranohe  in  Hautb-Oabohne,  Castel-Sarrasin  in 
Tabn-et-Qabokne,  and  Puy  and  TsBengeaux  in  BfAUTX-LoiRS.  Under 
tlie  Romans  it  formed  part  of  Gallia  NarboneQfli8>  and  on  the  decline 
of  their  power  it  got  the  name  of  Septimania,  from  its  seven  bishoprics, 
namely,  Toulouse,  B^ziers,  Nlmes,  Agde,  Maguelonne,  Lod^ve,  and 
Uz^.  The  emperor  Honorius  ceded  the  territoiy  of  Languedoc  to 
the  Gtoths,  who  held  it  for  nearly  200  years,  when  they  were  driven 
out  by  the  Saracens,  who  in  Uieir  turn  were  expelled  by  Charles 
MarteL  The  countiy  thus  subjected  to  the  kings  of  France  was 
governed  by  feudatory  dukes  and  counts  till  1270,  when,  on  the  death 
of  the  last  count  of  Toulouse,  it  was  united  to  the  crown  of  France. 

The  name  Languedoc  has  been  transferred  to  the  country  from  the 
name  given  to  the  language  of  the  inhabitants,  who  used  the  word 
'  oc '  as  an  a6lrmative,  and  were  hence  said  to  speak  the  *  langue  d'oc,' 
as  distinguiahed  from  the  dialect  spoken  north  of  the  Loire,  which 
expressed  the  afflrinatiye  bv  'oui/  and  was  called  the  'langue  d'ouL' 
The  name  Oodtania,  sometimes  applied  to  the  country,  is  said  to  be 
derived  also  from  '  oc.' 

The  province  extended  from  the  Rh6ne  to  the  Garonne,  the  most 
western  point  reaching  the  junction  of  the  Tarn  with  the  last- 
mentioned  river.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  HautrLanguedoc, 
Bas- Languedoc,  and  C^vennes,  whidi  had  Toulouse^  Montpellier,  and 
Alais  for  their  capitals  respectively. 

Under  the  old  Bourbon  monarchy  Languedoc  had  a  kind  of  pariia- 
mont  called  States,  consisting  of  the  deigy,  three  archbishops  and 
twenty  bishops ;  the  nobility,  among  whom  the  count  of  Alais  held  the 
first  place ;  and  the  commons^  consisting  of  the  consuls  and  deputies 
of  the  episcopal  and  other  towns.  The  archbishop  of  Narbonne  was 
perpetual  president  of  the  States.  Their  chief  business  was  to 
apportion  among  the  different  parts  of  the  province  the  taxes  levied 
by  the  king^ 

LANMEUR.    [FnnBTftRX.] 

LANNILia    rFiiriBT*RB.T 

LANNIOK.    rCdTB^DU-NosD.] 

LANVOLLON.    [CdiBS^DU-NoBD.] 

LANZAROTB.    rCAKABiE&l 

LAKZBT,  LE.    [Alpsb,  Bassbs.] 

LAON,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Aisne,  the 
seat  of  an  assixe  court,  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  of  a  communal 
college,  and  of  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  is  situated  in  49**  3S'  54* 
K.  lat,  S*  37'  42"  K  long.,  75  miles  K.E.  from  Paris,  and  has  804S 
inhabitants  in  the  commune.  It  ia  situated  on  a  steep  iK>lated  hill 
-  592  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  commanding  on  every  side  an 
extensive  view  over  the  surrotmcUng  plain.  It  is  said  to  have  taken 
its  origin,  in  the  reign  of  Clovis,  from  a  castle  which  stood  on  this 
eminence.  In  the  later  period  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  it  was 
frequently  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  it  continued 
throughout  a  part  of  the  domain  of  ti&e  crow^.  From  the  latter  end 
of  the  6th  century  to  the  time  of  the  first  French  revolution  it  gave 
title  to  a  bishop,  who  was  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Reims. 
The  town  oonaists  of  one  principal  street^  rather  narrow,  and  several 
smaller  streets  veiy  narrow :  it  is  surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall, 
flanked  with  towers  and  by  a  boulevard,  or  public  walk,  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  whence  rplendid  views  of  a  vast  plain  brilliant  with 
verdure  and  teeming  with  fertility  are  obtained.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  are  the  suburbs.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  Laon  in 
recent  times  by  modernising  the  houses  and  widening  the  streets  as 
opportunities  offered.  The  cathedral  of  Ndtre-Dame,  erected  in  two 
years  (a.d.  1112-1114),  crowns  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stands :  it  is 
built  in  a  simple  gothic  style.  The  interior  is  remarkable  for  its 
imposing  vastness  and  for  its  square  choir.  The  prindpal  facade 
presents  the  usual  triple-arched  portal,  remarkable  for  cavernous 
depth  and  for  great  simplicity  of  ornamentation ;  the  second  stoiy 
presents  a  beautiful  rose  of  noble  dimendons^  filled  with  splendid 
stained  glass,  and  fianked  by  two  deeply-receased  gothic  windows; 
over  these  is  a  niched  gallery,  surmounted  by  a  graceful  parapet  of 
stone  tracery,  behind  whidi  spring  into  view  two  gothic  towen 
with  larKe  lofty  unglazed  windows,  through  which  the  light  plays  with 
grand  effect  There  are  two  similar  towers  behind  these,  beddes  a 
smaller  one  over  the  choir.  The  cloisters  of  the  cathedral  were 
demolished  by  the  corporation  of  the  town  not  very  long  ago.  There 
are  four  other  churches  in  Laon^  of  which  St  Martin's  also  dates  from 
the  12th  century,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  two  lofty  towers.  The 
abbey  of  Sf.-Jean  is  now  the  reddence  of  the  prefect^  and  the  H6tel- 
Dieu  is  established  in  the  monasteiy  of  St-Martin.  The  public 
libraiy,  which  contains  about  20,000  printed  volumes  and  some  valu- 
able numuscripts,  is  lodged  in  a  part  of  the  convent  of  Stw- Jean ;  in  the 
library  is  a  beiautiful  marble  statue  of  Gabrielle  d'Estr^s.  Among  the 
other  public  structures  may  be  noticed  the  general  hospital,  Uie  town- 
hall,  the  college,  the  theatre,  and  the  barracks.  The  masdve  tower 
of  Louis-d'Outremer,  one  of  the  oldest  historical  monuments  in 
France,  was  pulled  down  some  years  ago  to  make  room  for  a  dtadeL 
Near  the  Porte  St-Martin  is  a  tower  considerably  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular. Extendve  oellan  are  cut  in  the  chalk  rocks  beneath  the  town. 
The  industrial  products  of  Laon  comprise  nails,  hats,  woollen-stufb, 
hosiery,  &a  ;  the  trade  in  com,  wine,  and  ga-rden-stuffs  is  important 
In  the  subxtrbs  are  potteries  and  tan-yuds,  lime-kilns,  a  rope-walk, 
and  a  manufactory  of  copperas.    The  neighbourhood  produces  grain 


and  wine,  and  many  artichokes  and  other  vegetables  are  grown  for 
the  supply  of  Paris. 

Laon  was  bedcged  in  the  dvil  contests  of  the  Armsgnacs  and 
Bourguignons,  and  was  taken  from  the  League  by  Henri  IV.  in  1594. 
In  March  1814  it  was^he  scene  of  a  severe  action  between  the  Freock 
and  the  Prussians  and  other  allies,  at  the  termination  of  which 
Napoleon  I.  was  compelled  to  retreat  upon  Soissons. 

LAOS,  the  country  of  the  lisos,  Chans,  or  Lowas,  comprehends  the 
central  portions  of  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges,  lyin^  between 
15*"  and  24**  N.  lat,  96*  and  103*  K  long.  It  is  bounded  S.  by  Si&m 
and  Cochin  China,  K  by  the  last-mentioned  country,  N.  by  China, 
and  N.W.  and  W.  by  the  Birman  empire.  Its  area  coven  aboat 
180,000  square  miles.    Little  is  known  of  the  country. 

The  western  portion  of  ity  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Sdoen 
River,  which  divides  Laos  from  Birmsy  is  covered  with  mouatdn 
ranges,  which  do  not  attain  the  snow-line,  but  rise  in  some  part*  to  a 
considerable  hdght,  as  the  thermometer  was  observed  to  stand  at  46* 
at  8  o'dock  in  the  morning.  This  mountain  region  seems  to  extend 
over  the  whole  country  north  of  20*  N.  lat ;  it  is  intersected  by  wide 
level  tracts  and  plains  along  the  courses  of  the  riven,  which  are  of 
great  fertility,  but  low,  and  subject  to  frequent  and  extensive  ionn- 
dations.  The  south-eastern  part  is  traversed  by  the  river  Maekhann, 
or  Camboja.  Along  the  eastern  border  of  Laos  there  runs  a  moon- 
tain  range  about  100  miles  wide,  whidi  separates  Icrfrom  Cochin 
China  and  Tonkin.  The  greatest  part  of  the  eoontiy  is  covered  with 
forests  and  swamps,  or  stsgnant  waters,  which  are  produced  by  the 
inundations  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  descend  from  the  high 
ranges  surrounding  the  elevated  table-land  of  Yunnan  in  China. 

The  largest  of  its  numerous  rivers  are  the  Ssluen  [Bikma].  the 
Maekhaun  [Coobik  Chika],  and  the  Menam,  or  river  of  Siam,  which 
flows  through  the  centre  of  the  country  between  the  two  first-named 
rivers.  The  Meoam  rises  on  the  western  dedivity  of  the  table-land  of 
Yunnan,  in  two  branches:  the  Mae-ghne,  the  western;  and  the  Mae- 
praen,  the  eastern.  They  unite  south  of  22*  N.  lat,  and  the  riv«n 
after  their  junction  preserve  the  name  of  Mae-praen,  and  also  their 
soutiiem  direction.  Where  the  Mae-praen  approaches  the  boundary 
of  Siam  (near  18*  K.  lat),  its  name  is  changed  into  that  of  Menam, 
under  which  it  is  known  up  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  SiaoL  At 
about  20*  N.  lat  the  Maekhsun  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which 
the  westeni,  called  Anan,  runs  south-south-west  until  it  joins  the 
Mae-praen,  south  of  19*  N.  lat.  This  natural  canal  is  sdd  to  be 
navifpkble  for  barges.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  Menam  probably 
exceeds  800  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  the  greatest  part  of  its 
course,  though  several  rapids  occur  in  it 

Rice  is  the  prindpsl  grain  cultivated,  no  wheat  is  grown.  Most 
fruits  which  grow  in  Southern  Asia  succeed ;  cotton  is  cultivated,  tod 
much  dlk  is  collected,  as  wall  as  gum-lac.  Among  the  wild  animili 
the  dephant  and  rhinoceros  are  abundant  Cattie  and  bni&does  abonod. 
In  some  of  the  northern  districts  tea  plantations  ars  very  extensive : 
the  leaves  of  the  plsnt  ars  not  dried,  but  salted  for  chewing.  The 
mountainous  parts,  and  espeddly  those  districts  whidi  are  eontignom 
to  Yun-Nan,  are  very  rich  in  metals.  Gold  abonnds  in  naany  of  the 
rivers,  and  diver-mines  are  worked  to  a  great  extent  by  Chinese  miners 
Copper  occurs  in  many  places,  and  tin  in  a  few.  Iron-ore  is  found 
farther  south  in  the  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saluen  River,  sod 
the  natives  make  good  fire-arms.  RockHsalt  also  oceurs  in  these  parts. 

The  inhabitants -of  Laos  resemble  the  inhabitants  of  Siam  and 
Camboja  in  the  form  of  their  bodiesL  Their  language  diiBsra  Utile 
from  the  Siamessi  All  the  nations  belonging  to  this  sto<^  are  called 
Shan,  which  by  Europeans  hss  been  changed  into  Siam.  They  ure 
inferior  in  civiUsation  to  the  Siamese,  except  those  who  inhabit  the 
southern  districts  of  Yun-nan,  and  who  have  adopted  the  arts  of  the 
Chinese.  Yet  even  the  rest  seem  to  have  made  condderaUe  proi^ress 
in  agriculture,  horticulture^  and  the  various  arts  of  dvilised  life.  They 
are  Buddhists,  and  their  sacrsd  books  are  written  in  the  Pali  language. 
They  have  a  national  literature.  Their  best  books  treat  of  the  common 
occurrences  of  life,  in  prose. 

Laos  is  divided  into  three  great  portions.  The  most  northern, 
between  the  Saluen  and  Mae-praen,  is  called  Upper  Laos,  or  the 
countiy  of  the  Lowa-Shan ;  its  capital  is  ELeraalatain.  South  of  it 
lies  Lactho,  or  the  country  of  the  Yun-Shan,  with  the  eapitd  Zaen- 
mae,  or  ChangmaL  The  south-esstem  part  is  called  Lanchang,  or  the 
country  of  the  Shan.  It  is  nearly  unknown  to  Europeans,  snd  its 
capital  is  said  to  be  Lanchang^  or  Zandapuri  To  these  three  great 
dividons  is  to  be  added  Tarout,  which  lies  north  of  Lsndisng,  and 
seems  to  be  incorporated  partly  with  Yun-nan  and  partiy  with  TonkiD. 
It  is  also  inhabited  by  tihe  Shana. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  the  dominion  of  the  Biroani 
extended  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Laos;  since  that  time  the  greatest 
part  had  recovered  its  independence.  But  as  it  is  governed  by  a  greet 
number  of  petty  hereditary  soverdgns,  it  has  been  unable  to  preserve 
its  independence,  and  in  modem  times  the  southern  districts  seem  to 
have  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Siamese  government 

Laos  exports  to  Siam  musk,  gold,  lac,  slaves,  i^oiTi  rhinoceros  homi, 
bensoin,  hides  and  tiger  skins,  sUk  and  silk-etumi,  predoos  stones, 
and  sdt.  Its  commerce  with  Ava^  the  capital  of  Birma,  is  slmoBt 
exoludvely  limited  to  that  town,  and  Kemalatain,  the  capital 
of  the  Lowa-Shan.      The   merchandise  is .  transported  over  high 


LA.  PAZ. 


LATAKOO. 


monntains  on  oarU  drawn  by  boffaloeB.  Laos  exports  to  Birma  cattle, 
gold,  ulrw,  precious  stones,  and  fruits,  and  receives  in  return  iron- 
ware, yellow  and  red  sandal-wood,  cotton-doth,  chintzes,  and  terra- 
ji4>onica,  opium,  and  other  articles  procured  from  Hindustan.  The 
road  which  leads  to  Tun-nan  passes  the  town  of  Kemalatain,  and 
thence  ascends  the  table-land  of  south-western  China.  Laos  exports 
to  China  gold,  predous  stones,  silver,  tin,  lead,  common  and  red 
sulphur,  cotton  wool  and  yam,  salted  tea,  lac,  sapan-wood,  brasilleto, 
and  an  officinal  root»  called  cothua-boua.  The  Chinese  bring  to 
Laos  musk,  chowiy-tails,  and  various  other  artioles»  raw  and 
manufikotored. 

iSdinhmrgh  PkUoa.  Journal;  Crawfturd,  Embauy  to  the  Court  of 
Ava;  Journal  of  the  Londou  Qtogratphical  Society,  voL  iii ;  Anatie 
Journal ;  Bergfaaua,  Mcrp  and  Memoirs.) 

LA  PAZ.    [CALiFOBiriA ;  Fab,  La.] 

LAPLAND,  the  oountiy  of  the  Laplanders^  comprehends  the 
northern  and  north-eastern  part  of  the  ScandinaTian  peninsula.  In 
the  12th  and  ISth  centuries  aU  the  coimtry  north  of  64"*  N.  lat,  as 
far  as  Cape  North  Kyn  and  North  Cape  {7V  IV  and  71**  8'),  between 
the  White  Sea  on  the  east  and  the  North  Sea  on  the  west,  was  in 
possession  of  the  people  called  Laplanders,  but  in  the  18th  century 
they  became  subject  to  the  king  of  Norway.  As  however  this  sub- 
nussion  was  rather  nominal  than  real,  the  neighbouring  nations^  tiie 
Swedes  and  Russians,  also  settled  in  those  districts  which  were 
nearest  to  their  dominions.  In  consequence  of  these  settlements 
and  the  changes  introduoed  by  more  recent  political  events,  Lapland 
became  ultimately  divided  between  Npn^y,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  and 
the  settlers  from  these  countries  are  now  much  more  numerous  tluui 
the  original  Laplanders.  Only  a  portion  of  the  country  is  now  known 
as  Lafjand,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  not  very  strictly  defined. 
Lapland  probably  comprises  an  area  of  about  130,000  square  milee^ 
above  half  of  which  is  subject  to  Russia^ 

RoBsian  Lapland  is  divided  from  Swedish  Lapland  by  the  Tomea 
El^  and  its  affluent  the  Muonio,  and  from  Norwegian  Lapland  by  the 
Tana  Elf,  but  a  small  tract  of  cosst  extending  east  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Tena  Elf  to  the  Bngge  F^jord,  also  belongs  to  Norway.  Russian 
Tiapland  constitutes  the  district  of  Kola  in  the  government  of  Arch- 
angel, and  Tomea  in  that  of  Uleaborg.  Swedish  Lapland  is  divided 
between  the  two  districts  (Isens)  of  Pitea  and  Umea,  and  had  a  popu- 
lation in  1846  of  11,244 ;  Norwegian  Lapland  is  called  Finmarken, 
and  contained  43,988  inhabitants  in  1845.    [Nokwat;  Swsdbh.] 

Along  the  Norweffian  coast  lies  the  mountcdn  range  of  the  Kiolen, 
which  rises  from  the  sea  with  a  very  steep  ascent^  attaining  at  a 
distance  of  a  few  miles  the  height  of  2000  feet,  where  it  be^ns  to 
be  alwAys  covered  with  snow ;  some  of  its  summits,  as  the  Sutitiekna 
(67*"  10'  N.  lat),  rise  to  an  elevation  of  6000  feet.  The  eastern 
declivity  of  this  range  is  less  rapid,  and  the  country,  which  is  20 
mUes  distant  from  the  highest  part,  exhibits  onlv  high  hills.  The 
highest  portion  of  the  range  is  only  in  a  few  places  covered  with 
grass  and  low  bushes;  but  stunted  birch  and  some  kinds  of  pines 
grow  on  the  hills.  These  hills,  between  which  are  narrow  valleys^ 
partly  occupied  by  large  lakes  and  partly  by  forests,  advance  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  principal  range,  and  leave  a  more  level 
tract  only  along  the  Bay  of  Bothnia,  between  20  and  80  mUes  acrosSi 
The  meet  hilly  part  is  south  of  the  Lulea  £1(  north  of  which  river 
the  country  extends  in  rocky  plains  with  a  scanty  vegetation,  and 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  covered  wiUi  swamps.  The 
sor&ce  of  theseplains  is  gently  indined  towards  the  Qulf  of  Bothnia, 
and  the  soil  is  of  a  better  description  where  they  approach  the  river 
Tomea  and  the  boundary  of  Russia.  In  these  parts  they  are  covered 
with  good  forests  intersected  by  extensive  gnunj  tracts,  which  are 
used  as  meadows  or  pasture-ground.  Between  the  Lulea  and  Calix 
Elf^  and  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  Kiolen  Mountains  and 
the  Ghilf  of  Bothnia,  are  several  isolated  high  hills,  consisting  entirdy 
of  iron-ore. 

Russian  Lapland  is  an  extenuve  plain,  generally  covered  with 
sand,  but  some  isolated  hills  rise  on  the  plain  to  an.  elevation  of 
several  hundred  feet  A  large  part  of  this  plain  is  covered  with  low 
treee.  Other  districts  of  great  extent  are  sandv  deserts,  and  in  a 
few  districts,  especially  dong  the  rivers  and  the  numerous  lakes, 
tracts  occur  which  are  used  as  pasture-grounds,  and  sometimes 
onltivated. 

The  dimate  is  very  cold.  Three-fourths  of  the  year  the  country 
is  covered  with  snow,  and  the  frost  between  November  and  March 
is  very  intense.  The  spring  lasts  only  a  couple  of  weeks.  In  July  and 
August  the  heat  is  very  great,  while  the  days  in  the  most  southern 
districts  last  19  or  20  hours,  and  in  the  northern  several  weeks;  near 
the  most  northern  extremity  there  is  day  for  three  months. 

Four  nations  inhabit  Lapland— the  Laplanders^  Swedes  and  Nor- 
wegians^ Fidanders,  and  Russians.  The  Laplanders  now  occupy  only 
the  more  sterile  inland  parts  beyond  the  polar  drde;  but  in  the  sum- 
mer they  visit  with  their  herds  of  reindeer  all  the  highest  portions  of 
the  Ki(Uen  range  as  far  south  as  68'  N.  lat,  where  reindeer  moss  is 
found.  Their  number  does  not  exceed  7000,  and  they  are  divided 
into  rdndeer  Laplanders,  who  live  almost  entirdy  on  the  produce  of 
their  betds^  and  fishing  Laplanders,  who  are  mostly  dispersed  among 
ana  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  Russian  Lapland,  where 
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they  live  on  the  produce  of  their  fisheries. 
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Swedes  and  Norwegians  is  very  considerable ;  they  occupy  those  tracts 
which  are  adapted  to  agriculture,  where  they  cultivate  rye,  barley, 
oats,  and  potatoes.  Rye  grows  as  far  as  66**  N.  lat,  barley,  oats,  and 
potatoes  to  68^ 

The  countries  along  both  sides  of  the  Qulf  of  Bothnia  are  occupied 
by  the  Swedes,  whose  settlements  also  extend  many  miles  inlimd ; 
they  keep  a  number  of  cattle  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  their 
fields.  But  the  beet  pasture  grounds  and  meadows  are  in  possesdon 
of  the  Finlanders,  who  probably  settled  at  an  earlier  date  among  the 
Laplanders  than  the  other  foreigners.  They  occupy  Urgio  tracts  in 
the  lavd  country,  where  they  apply  themisdves  to  the  rearing  of 
cattle ;  they  are  distinguished  by  their  dull  in  the  management  of 
the  dairy.  The  Russians  live  only  in  the  district  of  Kola,  where  th^ 
are  chiefly  occupied  as  fishermen  or  as  merchants.  Only  a  few  of 
them  apply  to  agriculture  or  the  rearing  of  cattla  There  are  no 
towns,  and  but  few  villages,  in  Lapland.  The  chief  are  in  Russian 
Lapland ;  they  are  Kola,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kola,  which  had 
nearly  1000  inhabitants,  but  which  was  destroyed  by  a  British  war- 
steamer  in  August  1854 ;  Enoutekies  on  the  Tomea,  and  Enare  on 
Lake  Enare^  the  population  of  each  of  wliich  is  about  400. 

Besidea  cattle,  norses,  dieep,  and  goats  are  numerous,  but  hogs  are 
rare.  Wild  animals  are  numerous,  as  immense  tracts  are  deserts,  and 
probably  uninhabitable.  Bears  and  beavers  are  scarce :  but  reindeer, 
wolves,  lynxes^  wolverines,  fozee,  lemmings,  hares,  squirrels,  martens, 
and  otters  are  very  numerous.  Among  the  birds  are  eagles,  caper- 
caiUes,  woodco<^  and  a  variety  of  sea-birdi,  which  are  particularly 
numerous  dong  the  coast  of  Norway.  The  forests,  which  cover  a 
considerable  part  of  the  surface  of  the  countrv,  consist  mostly  of 
birch,  fir,  pine,  dder,  and  aspen.  The  soil,  which  is  overgrown  bv 
these  forests,  is  diiefly  covered  with  reindeer  moss  {Lichen  lalandictLi), 
which  also  covers  the  lower  declivities  of  the  higher  part  of  the 
Kiolen  range,  and  on  which  the  numerous  herds  of  reindeer  feed. 

LA  PLATA.    [Plata,  La.] 

LAPORTE.    [Indiana.] 

LAR,  or  LARISTAN.    [Pbbsia.] 

LARAGNK    [Alpbs,  Hautes.] 

LARASH.    [BiABOcoo.] 

LAREDO.     [CykfiTILLA  LA  YiEJA.] 

LARQO.    [rassHinK] 

LARQS,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  a  watering-place  in  the  parish  of  Largs, 
on  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  oppodte  the  island  of  Cumbrae.  The  popda- 
tion  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2824. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Laigs  the  soil  is  dry,  and  the  air  salubrious ;  and 
on  each  dde  of  the  town  are  severd  fine  streams  of  water.  The  new 
houses  are  wdl  built,  and  the  generd  appearance  of  the  place  is,  espe- 
cidly  from  the  water,  very  pleasing.  The  prindpd  access  is  bv 
steamers  from  Glasgow.  A  neat  stone  pier  has  recently  been  erected. 
The  only  historicd  inddent  connected  with  Largs  is  the  celebrated 
battle  fought  here  in  1263  between  the  Scots  and  Norwegians,  in 
which  the  Norwegians  were  defeated.  In  the  burid-ground,  the  ute 
of  the  andent  chunsh,  stands  a  fine  sepulchrd  chapel  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Montgomery.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Largs  are  a  few 
remains  of  the  castellated  reddences  of  its  ancient  lords,  l^e  houses 
of  Skdmorlv  and  Kelbume  are  still  habitable ;  they  afford  excellent 
specimens  of  the  dwellings  of  ^e  Scottish  gentry  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries^ 

LARISSA      [THS88ALT.] 

LARKHANA.    [Hindustan.] 

LARNE,  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  a  sea-port  town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-L^w  Union,  is  dtuated  in  a  sheltered  bay  near  the  mouth 
and  on  the  north  shore  of  Lough  Lame,  18  miles  N.N.E.  from  Belfast, 
in  54^  50'  N.  lat,  6*  60'  W.  long.  The  popuUtion  hi  1851  was  2728, 
beudes  846  in  pubHc  institutions.  The  town  is  governed  by  nine  com- 
misdoners.  Lame  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  18  dectord  dividons^ 
with  an  area  of  117,763  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  84,710. 
The  town  originally  sprung  up  under  the  protection  of  Olderfleet 
Castle,  which  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  upon  a  little 
hea^and  dose  to  the  town,  where  its  ruins  are  still  seen.  In  the  older 
parts  of  the  town  the  streets  are  narrow  and  Ul-paved,  and  the  houses 
very  inferior ;  the  modem  part  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  wide  street 
of  weU-built  houses.  The  places  of  worship  are  the  parish  church, 
three  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Methodist 
chapeL  Cottonndoth,  sail-doth,  ropes,  and  leather  are  manufactured ; 
and  there  are  severd  bleach-mills  and  flour-mills.  The  bay  forms  a 
good  naturd  harbour  for  small  vesseUk  Lime  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  from  the  extendve  works  of  Msgheramome  adjoining  the 
town.  The  other  exports  consist  chiefly  of  providons.  Lame  is 
now  a  mere  out-port  of  Belfast  Fairs  are  held  on  July  81st  and 
December  1st  The  town  has  a  dispensary  and  a  petty  seedons 
court 

LARNIKA    [Ctfbub.] 

LA-ROCHE-DERRIEN.    [C^na-DU-NoBQ.] 

LA-ROCHELLK     [CHABBMTS-lNrftBIEDBB.J 

LA-SOUTERAINB.    [Cbbuss.] 
LAS-PALMA&    [Cahabdeb.] 

LASSWADE.     [EDIRBUBaBBHIBI.] 

LATAKIEH.    [Sybia.] 
LATAKOO.    [BiTOHOUANA.] 
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LATIUM. 


LATIUH. 


LATIUM,  the  OQuntry  of  the  ancient  L&tine,  now  forms  the  Cam- 
PAQNA  Di  RoiCA,  and  a  part  of  the  Neapolitan  nrovince  of  Terra  di 
Lavoro  [Lavoro,  Tbbsa  bi],  under  which  heads  tne  physical  geography 
of  the  country  is  noticed. 

The  Latini,  or  Latins^  one  of  the  oldest  known  nations  of  Italy,  are 
said  to  have  come  down  at  some  remote  time,  long  before  the  building 
of  Rome,  firom  the  Central  Apennines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reate 
(the  modem  Bieti)  into  the  lower  country  between  the  Anio,  the 
Tiber,  the  Alban  Mountains,  and  the  sea,  which  was  afterwards  called 
.  Latium.  Varro  says  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  tiie  peninsula,  whUst  Dionybius  and  others  thought  that  they  were 
descendants  of  an  Arcadian  colony  settled  in  Italy  long  before  the 
Trojan  war,  and  identical  with  the  CEnotrians.  These  aborigines  met 
in  the  lowlands  the  Siculi,  who  are  represented  by  some  as  a  colony 
from  the  west,  perhaps  from  Spain,  and  by  others  as  indigenous  in 
Italy,  and  identical  with  the  Tyrrhenl  These  Siculi,  or  Slceli,  were 
partly  driven  by  the  aborigines  to  the  southward,  and  the  rest  amal- 
gamated with  the  new-comers ;  and  thus  the  nation  was  formed  called 
aftevwards  Latin!  Prisd,  and  b^  Ennius  called  Casci,  which  in  the 
Sabine  or  Oscan  language,  aocordmg  to  Varro,  meant  old,  or  the  earliest. 
These  Latins  appear  to  have  formed  their  settlements  in  the  lowlands 
by  small  oommunitieB,  perhaps  small  tribes  or  even  families ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  would  account  for  the  great  number  of  villAges  or 
towns  spread  oyer  a  limited  surface.  Several  of  these  became  in  course 
of  time  considerable  places  long  before  the  existence  of  Rome.  Such 
were  Laurentum,  Lanuvium,  Lavinium,  Aricia,  Gabii,  Tusculum, 
Tibur,  Prseneste,  Labicum,  Collatia,  Cora,  &c.  The  story  of  ^neas 
landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  assisting  the  Latins  against  the 
Rutuli,  and  marrying  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  king  Latinus,  is 
probably  an  embellishment  invented  in  aftertimes.  The  Latin  com- 
munities were  united  by  religious  rites,  which  were  celebrated  in  the 
temple  of  Diana  in  a  grove  near  Aricia ;  in  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Venus  between  Lavinium  and  Ardea,  which  was  under  the  care  of  the 
Ardeates;  and  at  the  Lucus  Ferentinae,  where  the  wood  of  Marino 
now  is.  (Cato,  *  Origines ;'  Livy,  1  50,  57 ;  viL  25.)  The  indigenous 
deities  of  the  Latins  were — Satumus,  who  first  taught  agriculture  to 
their  ancestors  the  aborigines ;  Janus;  and  Faunus,  who  delivered  his 
oracular  answers  from  &e  depth  of  the  forest  of  Aibunea.  Venus 
and  others  appear  to  have  been  of  later  introduction  into  the  Latin 
mythology. 

The  Latini^  are  described  as  a  race  robust,  hardy,  frugal,  and  war- 
like, and  their  early  imion  with  Rome,  great  part  of  whose  population 
was  recruited  amongst  them,  contributed  mainlv  to  the  growth  and 
success  of  that  republia  Their  morals  were  smiple.  Their  towns 
were  strong,  both  by  their  position  and  their  massive  walls.  The 
fotmdation  of  Alba  is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  but  the  fact  of  its 
being  an  important  town  several  centuries  before  the  existence  of 
Rome  is  indubitable.  [Alba  Longa.]  Whether  Albtf  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Latin  Confederation,  or  was  the  centre  of  another  confederation 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Latins  though  connected  with  it,  has  been  a 
matter  of  doubt. 

Under  TuUus  Hostilius  war  broke  out  between  Rome  and  Alba, 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Alba  and  the  removal  of  the 
inhabitants  to  Rome.  (Livy,  1  29.)  In  the  following  reign  of  Ancus 
MarciuB  the  first  war  or  the  Latins  against  Rome  is  mentioned,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  Politorium,  TellensB,  and  Ficana  were  taken 
by  the  Romans,  and  the  inhabitants  transferred  to  Rome,  where  they 
were  settled  on  Mount  Aventine.  Tarquinius  the  Elder  took  sevend 
more  of  the  Latin  towns.  Servius  Tullius  obtained,  by  agreement 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Latin  cities,  that  the  Latins  should  unite  with 
the  Romans  in  building  a  temple  to  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  to  be 
common  to  both  people.  This  was  considered  as  an  acknowledgment, 
that  Rome  was  the  head  of  the  Latin  nation.  The  unscrupulous 
Tarquinius  Superbus  convoked  the  Latins  to  an  assembly  in  the  wood 
of  Ferentina  (Livy,  i  50,  51),  where  he  persuaded  them  not  only  to 
renew  the  treaty  with  Riome,  but  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  chief, 
and  to  send  their  youth  to  serve  no  longer  as  auxiliaries,  but  mixed 
with  the  Romans  in  the  same  legion.  He  united  a  century  of  Latins 
and  a  century  of  Romans  in  every  maniple  commanded  by  a  Roman 
centurion.  Tarquin  also  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  Ferisa  Latinas, 
or  festivals  of  the  Latin  state,  which  by  an  ancient  usage  were  held 
once  a  year  on  the  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  were  dedicated 
to  Jupiter  Latiaris,  or  Latialis.  These  ferisB  continued  to  be  held 
down  to  the  latest  period  of  tiie  Roman  republic,  and  one  of  the  two 
consuls  always  attended  them.  (Cicero, '  De  Nat  Deor./  i.  6 ;  '  £p. 
ad  Fam.,'  viii  6;  'Divinat.,'  i  11.) 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  Latin  cities,  partlv  to  free 
themselves  from  Roman  supremacy,  and  partly  instigated  by  Mamilius, 
Tarquin's  son-in-law,  and  the  other  connections  of  the  Tarquins,  rose 
in  arms,  and  a  war  ensued  between  them  and  Rome,  which  ended  in 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Latin  forces  b v  the  Roman  dictator  Posthumius, 
near  the  lake  Regillus,  between  Labicum  and  Gabii,  B.G.  499.  Peace 
was  made  three  vears  after,  on  condition  that  the  Latins  should  expel 
the  refugee  partisans  of  the  Tarquina  A  few  years  later,  under  the 
consulship  of  Spurins  Caisius  and  Postumus  Cominius,  a  solenm 
'  fosdns,'  or  treaty  of  alliance  (the  Cassian  League),  was  made  between 
Rome  and  the  Latins,  by  which  was  renewed  the  isopolitan  franchise 
formerly  existing  in  the^time  of  Servins  in  each  of  the  two  nations 


with  respeut  to  the  other.  The  oonditions  of  the  treaty  were 
engraved  on  a  brass  column  mentioned  by  livy,  and  the  sabstance  of 
them  is  given  by  Dionysius.  (Niebuhr,  voL  iL)  Seven  years  after 
this  league  Spurius  Canius  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Hemici  on 
similar  terms ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  some  cases,  as  at  Antium, 
colonies  were  sent  consisting  of  equal  portions  of  the  three  natbna 

The  league  of  the  Latins  with  Rome  lasted  for  about  a  century,  till 
the  irruption  of  the  G»uls,  during  which  period  there  were  but  a  few 
partial  interruptions  of  the  harmony  between  the  two  states.  (Livy, 
iii.  71,  72 ;  iv.  9, 10,  li.)  The  Latin  sUte  consisted  of  thirty  towns, 
which  appear  to  have  been  independent  municipalities ;  they  had  their 
patricians  and  plebeians ;.  each  had  its  senate  and  its  own  magistrates, 
the  chief  of  whom  was  styled  dictator.  Deputies  from  each  town 
constituted  the  senate  or  assembly  of  the  whole  state,  which  met  at 
the  grove  of  Ferentina.  A  dictator,  probably  taken  by  turn  from  the 
dictators  of  the  imeotive  cities,  was  the  temporary  head  of  the  whole 
state,  presided  at  the  Latin  festivals  on  the  Alban  Mounty  and  signed 
treaties,  such  as  that  of  alliance  with  the  oonsol  Spurius  CauiaB. 
(Sigonlus,  'De  Jure  antique  Italiso;'  Niebuhr,  'History  of  Rome,' 
voL  iL) 

After  the  invasion  of  the  Gkuls  and  their  retreat  from  Rome,  we 
find  both  the  Latins  and  the  Hemici,  at  least  in  part^  joining  the 
Volsoi,  Mqaif  and  the  Etruscans,  the  old  enemies  of  the  Romans,  and 
endeavouring  to  annihilate  the  city,  which  was  just  rising  from  its 
ruins.  CamUlus  defeated  the  Latin  towns  one  after  the  other. 
Tusculum  humbled  itself,  was  forgiven,  and  shortly  after  obtained  the 
Roman  citizenship,  which  ei^bled  its  inhabitants  to  have  a  domicile 
at  Rome,  to  vote  in  the  Roman  comitia,  and  to  aspire  to  the  publio 
offices  of  the  Roman  republic.  The  Piwnestini  were  defeated,  and 
theur  town  surrendered  by  capitulation  to  the  dictator  Titus  Quintioa 
Soon  after,  B.O.  876,  the  Latins  joining  the  Volsci,  encamped  with 
them  near  Satricum,  a  Volscian  town  on  the  borders  of  the  Latinl 
Being  defeated  after  an  obstinate  engagement  by  the  Roman  military 
tribunes  JSmiHus  and  Valerius^  the  Volsoi  forsook  their  allies,  upon 
which  t^  Latins  in  a  fit  of  rage  burnt  Satricum,  and  then  turned 
theu*  arms  against  TuAculum,  whidi  they  entered  by  force;  but  the 
inhabitants  took  refoge  in  the  citadel,  and  the  Romans  under  L. 
Quintius  and  Servius  Sulpicius  coming  to  their  assistance,  the  Latins 
were  surrounded  and  slaughtered.  After  a  war  witii  Tibnr,  which 
led  to  no  definite  result^  peace  was  granted,  KO.  357,  to  the  Latins  on 
their  demand,  and  they  consequently  furnished  again  a  large  anxiliary 
force  to  Rome.  (Livy,  vii  12.)  When  however,  some  yean  after,  the 
Qauls,  though  repeatedly  defeated,  appeared  again  in  force  and  ovei^ 
ran  the  plains  of  Latium,  the  coasts  of  which  were  at  the  same  time 
infested  by  Greek  pirates,  the  Latin  towns,  in  a  meeting  held  at  the 
wood  of  Ferentina,  sharply  replied  to  the  Romans,  who  insisted  upon 
their  speedily  furnishing  their  contingents,  "that  the  Romans  ought 
not  to  talk  so  imperiously  to  those  whose  asaitance  was  to  them  of 
vital  importance;  that  the  Latins  would  fight  rather  for  their  own 
liberties  than  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  dominion  of  othera" 
(vii  25.)  >  Soon  after  that  time,  the  Carthaginians  are  mehtioned  by 
Livy  as  having  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Rome ;  but  Polybius  gives 
us  the  text  of  a  former  treaty,  said  to  have  been  ooncluded  between 
the  two  Republics  in  the  first  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins. 
This  treaty,  if  really  of  the  time  of  the  Tarquinsi,  would  confirm  the 
notion  that  the  Roman  power  under  the  last  kings  was  much  greater 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  (Niebuhr;  Heyne,  in  the  'Qotting. 
Anzeigen.') 

After  the  termination  of  the  first  Samnite  war  (b.c.  840)  the  Latins, 
joined  by  the  Campanians,  entered  the  Samnite  territoir  and  ravi^ed 
it  The  Samnites  complained  to  the  Roman  senate,  which  promised 
to  restrain  the  Campanians ;  but  as  for  the  Latins,  **  tiiere  vros  nothing 
in  their  stipulations  with  Rome  that  forbade  them  makmg  war  with 
whomaoever  they  pleased."  This  answer  increased  the  audacity  of  the 
Latins,  and  in  their  councils  they  began  to  plan  together  with  the 
Volsci  and  Campanians  a  new  war  agamst  Rome.  The  senate 
demanded  explanations,  to  afford  which  ten  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
Latins  were  sent  to  Rome  :  among  these  was  L.  Annius  of  Setia,  one 
of  the  two  prestors,  or  chief  magistrates,  of  the  whole  Latin  confede- 
ration, who,  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  senate,' after  boasting  of  the 
power  of  the  Latins  and  their  allies,  and  of  their  abilify  to  aaert  their 
own  independence,  proposed,  with  a  view  to  a  lasting  peace,  '*that  the 
Latins  should  have  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  two  consuls,  and  of 
one  half  of  the  senate,  so  that  Rome  and  Latium  should  form  in 
future  but  one  countiy  and  one  republic,  of  which  Rome  would  be 
the  capital,  and  all  the  people  be  called  Romans."  This  proponl 
offended  Roman  pride.  The  senate  declared  war  against  the  Latins, 
and  the  two  consuls,  Manlius  Torquatus  and  Decius  Mus,  marched 
each  with  an  army  through  the  territoiy  of  the  Marsi  and  FeUgni 
(the  modem  Abruzzo  Ultra),  and  being  joined  on  their  march  by  the 
Samnites,  encamped  near  Capua,  in  front  of  tiie  Latin  and  Campanian 
unitM  forces.  Hera  Manlius  gave  a  dreadful  instance  of  Roman 
severity,  in  causing  his  own  son  to  be  beheaded  for  having  engaged  in 
a  sklnnish  with  the  enemy  contrary  to  his  orders. 

The  decisive  battle  took  place  in  the  plain  near  the  base  of  Vesurios, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  hardest  fights  in  which  the  Romans  had  ever 
engaged.  (Livy,  viii  8.)  By  the  bravery  of  Deoius  however,  who 
devoted  his  life  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  and  the  skilful  general 
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Bhip  of  llknliufl,  they  ware  BuooesBfnl,  hardly  one-fonrtii  of  the  LaiinB 
escaping  to  Mlntonisa.  After  aiiatainixig  a  sabBequeat  defeat  at 
Trifanom  the  Latins  made  their  anbmiflaion,  when  part  of  their  land 
was  taken  fiom  them  and  appropriated  to  the  Roman  people.  In  the 
following  jear  however  aeveral  of  the  Latin  cities  roee  again ;  bat 
instead  of  muting  their  armies  in  the  field  thej  kept  theb  men  within 
their  respective  walls  ready  to  sally  out,  and  whenever  the  Romans 
Attempted  the  siege  of  one  all  the  rest  lent  assiBtanoe  to  the  besieged. 
By  this  means  the  oonsal  .fimilins  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Pedum.  In  the  next  year  <B.a  887)  the  consul  L.  Furios  Oamillus» 
grandson  of  the  deliverer  of  Rome,  took  the  field :  he  entered  Pedum 
by  storm,  and,  together  with  his  ooUeague,  reduced  suocesaively  the 
other  Latin  towns  and  placed  gamsons  in  them.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  he  told  the  senate  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  destroy  the 
Latin  towns ;  but  he  advised  them  to  -attach  the  people  to  themielveB 
for  ever  by  giving  them  the  Roman  dtisenship,  and  thus  to  strengthen 
the  sinews  of  the  republic.  The  senators,  adopting  men^  as  the 
wisest  oourae,  acted  munly  in  accordance  with  this  advice,  but  made 
a  distinction  according  to  the  conduct  and  merits  of  the  vazious  Latin 
citiesL  Lanuvium  and  Nomentum  received  the  Roman  oitisenship; 
Tusculum  was  confirmed  in  the  posseasiQU  of  it;  Arioia  was  kept  for 
a  time  as  a  subject  town,  but  was  afberwarida  admitted  to  the  franchise; 
Tibur  and  Preoneste  had  their  lands  confiscated ;  Velitne,  as  being  an 
old  Roman  colony,  had  its  walls  rased  and  its  senators  banished 
beyond  tiie  Tiber.  A  fresh  colony  was  sent  to  Antium :  their  ships 
were  taken  from  the  old  inhabitants,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  go 
any  more  to  sea.  '  The  general  assemblies  of  the  Latin  cities  at  the 
wood  of  Ferentina  were  at  an  end.  Thus  terminated  the  existence 
of  the  Latins  as  an  independent  people;  they  became  subjects  of 
Rome,  excepting  ike  few  towns  above  mentioned,  which  had  the 
Roman  citisenimip.  The  Latins,  after  that  epoch,  are  no  longer 
mentioned  as  Socii,  but  distinguished  from  the  genuine  Romans  as 
being  'lAtini  nominis.'  (Sigonius,  *De  Jure  antique  Itali«/  b.  i., 
'DeJureLatii') 

During  the  second  Punic  war  the  Latins  remamed  faithful  to  Rome^ 
whose  armies  were  repeatedly  recruited  among  them  during  thht  long 
and  feaifol  contest  For  two  centuries  and  &  half  they  remained  in 
the  same  dependent  condition,  without  the  lights  of  citiaenship  ('  sine 
civitatis  jure '),  until  the  consul  Ij.  J.  Cesar  (B.a  91),  after  the  defeat 
of  several  Roman  armies  in  the  Social  war,  obtained  the  passing  of  a 
law  which  gave  the  Roman  franchise  to  all  the  people  of  Italy  who 
were  allies  of  Rome  and  had  remained  fiadthf ul  in  that  emergency. 
This  fnmohise,  or  civitas,  is  stated  aooordingly  to  have  been  granted 
to  the  sodl,  or  idlies,  who  had  furnished  their  o6ntingents,  and  to  the 
latms,  who  are  mentioned  distinctly  firom  the  rest.  By  this  grant 
the  freemen  of  the  Latin  towns  were  placed  so  far  on  a  level  with  the 
Roman  dtisens  as  to  enjov  the  full  Roman  franchise,  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Roman  rustic  tnbes,  have  votes,  and  be  eligible  to  public 
ofiBoes. 

(Corradino  and  Volpi,  Vehu  LaHum  Profantm,  10  vols.,  4ta; 
Cliiverius,  Italia  ArUiqua;  Bonstetten,  Voyage  cm  LaUwm;  Petit 
Radel;  DodweU;  Nibby ;  Sir  W.  QelL) 

LA-TOUR-DQ.PIN.    [MbkI 

LATRONIOO.    [BA8ILI0ATA.1 

LAUDER,  Berwu^shire,  Scotland,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  buigfa 
in  the  pariah  of  Lauder,  is  situated  in  66*  42'  N.  lat.,  2*  46'  W.  long., 
26)  mOes  &E.  ISrom  Edinburgh.  The  population  of  the  burgh  in  1861 
was  1106L  The  town  is  governed  by  a  chief  magistrate  and  17  ooun- 
dllors;  and  unites  with  North  Berwick,  Dunbar,  HaddingtOBi  and 
Jedbui^gh  in  returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

There  is  only  one  street  in  the  town.  The  parish  church,  the  town- 
house  and  lodc-up  house,  the  Free  church,  a^  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian churdi  are  the  public  buildings.  The  buigh  possesses  an  exten^ 
siTo  common,  which  is  exclusively  used  by  a  small  body  of  privileged 
burgesses.  Close  by  the  town  is  the  residence  of  the  Eari  of  Lauder- 
dale, Thirlestane  Castle,  which  stands  in  a  spacious  park 

LAUSNBURQ,  a  duchy  in  Germany  subject  to  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kibe,  betwosn  68**  22^  and 
58"  47'  K.  lat,  10«  8'  and  11*  6'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  by  the  terri- 
tories of  Hanover,  Mecklenburg^  Holstein,  Liibeck,  and  Hamburg,  and 
has  an  area  of  892  squave  miles,  with  a  population  of  46,486  in  1860. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  level,  witli  only  a  few  hills ;  the  soil  is  in 
some  parts  very  liBrttle,  while  in  others  there  are  tncts  of  sand  or 
extensive  heaths;  there  are  also  large  turf-moors  and  considerable 
forests.  The  rivers  am  the  Elbe,  Bille,  Stecknits,  and  Trave,  which 
aflbrd  ample  means  for  inland  trade;  and  the  Stecknits  Canal, 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Trave,  opens  a  oommunication  with  the 
Baltic  at  Lllbeok.  The  duchy  is  travened  by  the  Hamburg-Berlin 
railway,  and  bv  a  bran(^  from  it  northward  to  Lttbeck.  The  most 
considerabla  lakes  are  those  of  Schaal  and  Ratsebuig.  The  products 
are  com,  flax,  timber,  turf,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  fish,  &c 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  carrying 
trade  both  by  land  and  water ;  and  their  exports  are  pretty  consider- 
able, espedallv  of  timber  and  fuel.    They  have  no  manufactures. 

Lauenbuig  nad  formerly  its  own  dukes,  whose  family  became  eilinct 
in  1689.  It  then  fell  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick-LCbieburg,  and  subse- 
quently formed  part  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover.  In  1806  it  was 
taken  pDnsiniiiiin  of  by  the  emperor  Kapoleon  I.,  and  in  1810  incorpo- 


rated with  the  new  French  department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Elbcb 
In  1814  Lauenbuig  was  restored  to  Oeoxge  III.  as  king  of  Hanover ; 
but  by  the  peace  of  1816,  Sweden,  which  had  deprived  Demnark  of 
the  kugdom  of  Norway,  ceded  Swedish  Pomerania  to  Denmark,  and 
Prussia  ceded  East  Friesland  to  Hanover,  in  exchange  for  the  duohv 
of  Lauenbuig,  Hanover  however  retaining  the  small  tract  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe  and  the  detached  bailiwick  of  Neuhans  on  the  right 
bank.  Prussia  then  exchanged  Lauenborg  with  Denmark  for  Swedish 
Pomeomnia;  but  as  the  latter  province  was  more  valuable,  Prussia 
paid  to  denmark  two  millions  of  Prussian  dollars.  It  abo  paid  a 
debt  of  600,000  Swedish  bank  dollaift,  which  Sweden  owed  to 
Denmark,  and  paid  besides  8,600,000  dollars  to  Sweden. 

Tawnt^-^Lawnburg  (8800  inhabitants),  stands  on  the  Elbe,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Delvenau  or  Stecknits  Canal,  and  has  a  custom-house, 
some  transit  trade,  and  the  remains  of  the  old  castle  of  the  dukes  of 
Saxe-Lauenburg.  Batteburff,  the  capital,  a  well-built  town  on  an 
island  in  the  Ratzeburg  Lake,  12  miles  by  railway  S.  from  Lfibeck, 
has  extremely  fine  views  over  the  lake ;  it  is  connected  with  the  lef b 
shore  by  a  causeway,  and  with  the  right  by  a  bridge  1100  feet  in 
length;  population  8000.  Part  of  Ratseburg  is  in  Mecklenburg 
Strelits.  The  lake  is  6  miles  long  and  between  a  mile  and  two  miles 
wide ;  its  surplus  waters  are  carried  by  the  Wakenits  uito  the  Trave. 
M6llm,  18  miles  by  railway  fh>m  Liibeck,  on  tiie  Stecknits,  is  tiie 
burying-plsce  of  the  famous  Till  Eulenspiegel,  of  whom  various  i^cs 
are  still  shown  there:  population,  2700.  A^»l«&  is  29  miles  by  railway 
from  LUbeok,  at  the  junction  with  the  Hamburg-Berlin  line. 

LAUGHAR^K    [Cabbillbtrikbhirx.] 

LAUN.    [Eqbb.] 

LAUNCESTON,  Cornwall,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parUa> 
mentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in 
60*  38'  K.  lat,  4**  19'  W.  long.;  distant  21  mUes  N.E.  from  Bodmin, 
218  miles  W.S.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  municipal 
borough  of  Launceston  in  1851  was  8897,  that  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  was  6006.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  iJdermeii  and  12 
councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  conjointly  with  tiie  neigh- 
bouring borough  of  Kewporty  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  The  sanitary  afituis  of  the  borough  are  \mder  the 
management  of  a  Local  Bourd  of  Health.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  and  diocese  of  Exeter. 
Launceston  Poor>Law  Union  contains  26  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  101,460  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  18,806. 

Launceston,  anciently  Dunhwtd,  and  commonly  called  Lanson,  is 
usually  regarded  as  the  capital  of  CornwalL  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  a  steep  hill  rising  from  the  banks  of  the  Attenr,  a  few  zmles  above 
the  confluence  of  that  stream  with  the  Tamar.  Some  improvements 
have  taken  place  in  the  town  of  late  years.  Launceston  is  a  very 
ancient  town.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act>  the  boroughs 
of  Launceston  and  Newport  each  returned  two  members  to  Pama- 
ment  The  county  assizes  were  both  held  at  Launceston  till  1716, 
and  the  lent  assises  till  1888.  Both  summer  and  lent  assises  are  now 
held  at  Bodmin.  The  most  important  building  in  Launceston  is  the 
church,  which  was  erected  about  1686.  It  is  built  of  carved  granite 
blocks,  is  104  feet  long  and  62  feet  broad  internally,  and  is  of  imigular 
beauty.  The  Wedeyan  Methodists  and  Independents  have  places  of 
worship.  The  Qrammar  school,  founded  by  Edward  VL,  had  19 
scholars  in  1868.  There  are  National  and  British  sdiools ;  a  young 
mens  institute :  and  a  savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held  here. 
The  market  is  held  on  Saturday.  There  are  two  large  market-places ; 
one  for  meat,  &a,  the  other  for  com  and  light  goods.  Fairs  are  held 
six  times  a  year. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Launceston  are  very  remark- 
ablei  The  most  remote  antiquity  has  been  assigned  to  it,  but  none 
of  the  existinff  remains  appear  of  earlier  than  Norman  date,  while 
parts  are  much  later.  The  castle  groimds  were  beautifully  laid  out 
as  pleasure  grounds  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, the  constable  of  Launceston  Castle.  Some  sliglit  remains  exist 
of  a  priory  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L;  also  a  few  fragments 
of  the  old  town  waU. 

LAUNCESTON.    [Van  Diembn's  Land.] 

LAURENCEKIRK.    [Kinoabdinesbibe.] 

LAURENT-DE-MfiDOC,  ST.    [Giboxdb.] 

LAURIA.      [BASILtO&TA.] 

LAURYIG.    [AoaBBBuns.] 

LAUSANNE,  the  head  town  of  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Vaud,  is 
situated  near  the  northern  shore  of  Uie  Lake  of  Geneva,  on  three 
steep  hills,  which  project  from  Mont  Jorat,  and  are  separated  by  deep 
ravines.  The  highest  of  these  ridoes,  upon  which  the  old  cathedral  is 
built^  is  600  feet  above  the  lake,  and  about  1700  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
situation  of  Lausanne  is  picturesque,  but  tiie  interior  of  the  town  is 
fiur  fifom  pleasing;  the  streets  are  mostly  narrow,  very  steep,  and  ill 
paved.  The  cathedral,  a  vast  gothic  structure  of  the  11th  century, 
the  handsomest  in  Switzerland,  is  adorned  with  a  lofty  tower,  and  also 
a  spire  200  feet  high.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  Yiotor^Amadeus  VIII., 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  a  monument  to  Mrs.  Stratford  Canning; 
the  remains  of  St  Bernard,  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  hospice  on 
the  Alps,  were  buried  in  this  cathedral  The  church  of  St-Fran9ois 
is  also  a  veiy  old  building,  and  is  memorable  for  the  council  assembled 
there  in  1449,  in  which  Felix  Y.  solemnly  resigned  his  claims  to  the' 
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Popedom.  The  castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  biahope  of 
Lausamie,  is  now  the  govemment-houee,  and  the  legialative  council 
of  the  canton  aaaembles  in  one  of  ita  halla.  The  other  remarkable 
buildiDge  of  Lausanne  are — the  oollegei  which  contains  the  cantonal 
library,  with  88,000  Tolumea,  and  a  museum  containing  collections  of 
mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  &c.;  the  penitentiary,  the  charity-schools, 
and  the  casino,  or  club-house.  There  are  a  Catholic  church  and  a 
Lutheran  chapel ;  the  latter  is  used  also  by  the  English.  The  town, 
according  to  the  census  of  1860,  had  a  population  of  about  18,000. 
The  manufactures,  which  are  important,  comprise  woollen-cloth, 
paper,  leather,  and  jewelleiy.  Some  trade  is  carried  on  in  wine, 
which  is  the  staple  produce  of  the  canton.  Steamboats  ply  on  the 
lake  between  Geneva,  Lausanne^  and  other  towns.  The  environs  of 
Lausanne  are  delightful.  The  house  and  garden  in  which  Gibbon 
wrote  the  greatest  part  of  the  '  Decline  and  Fall '  are  still  shown  at 
Lausanne.  Li  the  oemetexy  of  St-Pieire,  near  the  town,  is  the  grave 
of  John  Eemble. 

LATTSITZ,  or  LUSATIA,  formerly  a  margraviate  in  Germany, 
extended  from  60'  50'  to  62''  16'  N.  lat,  18*  20'  to  16'  16'  E.  long. 
It  was  bounded  N.  by  Brandenbuig,  E.  by  Sileeia,  S.  by  Bohemia,  and 
W.  by  Saxony.  The  area  was  4886  sqiiare  miles,  and  the  population 
about  half  a  million  of  inhabitants.  It  was  divided  into  Upper 
Lansitz  (the  southern  part)  and  Lower  Lausits. 

Lausitz  was  early  mhabited  by  tribes  of  the  Slavonian  Sorbi,  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Wends,  who  were  subdued  a.d.  928  by 
Heniy  L,  and  converted  to  Christianity  in  968  by  Otho  I.  From  that 
time  its  history  presents  a  oontinual  change  of  masters.  In  1620 
Lausitz  and  Silesia  having  revolted  in  consequence  of  the  religious 
oppression  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  John  Geoige  I.,  elector  of 
Saxony,  reduced  those  provinces  to  obedience ;  and  by  the  treaty  of 
Prague  (iuD.  1686)  the  whole  of  Lausitz  was  ceded  to  Saxony.  By 
the  decision  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  Saxony  was  obliged 
to  cede  the  whole  of  Lower  Lausitz  and  the  half  of  Upper  Lausitz  to 
Prussia;  so  that  the  Prussian  portion  of  the  ancient  margraviate  has 
an  area  of  about  3800  squsre  miles,  whidi  is  divided  between  Branden- 
burg, Prussian  Saxony,  and  Silesia.  The  part  left  to  Saxony  forms  the 
circle  of  Lausitz,  or  Bautzen,  or  Budissin,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  from 
names  of  its  chief  town.  The  circle  is  bounded  N.  by  Pruasian 
Saxony,  E.  by  Silesia,  S.  by  Bohemia,  and  W.  by  the  Saxon  circle 
of  Dresden.  Its  area  is  967  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1852 
was  297,744,  of  whom  about  48,000  are  Wends,  who  still  retain  their 
own  language  (which  diffan  very  little  from  the  other  SlaTonian 
dialects),  and  many  national  habits,  to  which  they  are  passionately 
attached.  The^  are  a  well-made,  robust^  braye,  and  industrious  race 
of  men.  The  mhabitants  of  the  circle  are  nearly  all  Lutherans  or 
Catholics,  the  ratio  of  the  former  to  the  latter  being  nearly  as  12  to  1. 

The  circle  is  covered  in  the  south-east  vrith  mountains,  which  form 
the  continuation  of  the  Riesengebiige  westward  and  send  out  numer- 
ous ofibets  into  the  other  parts  of  the  drde.  The  principal  riven  are 
the  Neisse,  a  feeder  of  the  Oder  in  the  aouth-east ;  the  Spree  in  the 
centre,  and  the  Elster  in  the  north-west^  which  belong  to  the  basin  of 
the  Elbe.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  in  general  unproductive.  The  com 
produced  doe^  not  suffice  for  the  home  consumption.  F\bx,  hemp, 
tobacco,  &a,  are  grown.  Horses,  homed  cattie,  sheep,  bees,  and  geese 
are  very  numerous.  Bog-iron  is  found,  and  iron-mines  are  worked. 
Great  quantities  of  tuif  are  cut  for  fuel  A  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  manuBacturing  woollen-doth,  hosieiy, 
linen,  cotton,  leather,  tobacco,  &a  There  are  several  iron-foiges  and 
foundries. 

The  province  is  crossed  by  the  Saxo-Silesian  railway,  which  runs 
east  from  Dresden  to  Gorlitz  in  Silesia^  passing  through  Bautzen  and 
Lobau,  whence  a  branch  runs  southward  through  Heinnhut  to  Zittau. 
The  Saxo-Sileeian  line  oonnects  the  province  with  the  railway  system 
of  central  and  western  Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
it  abuts  in  the  great  line  which  connects  Berlin  with  Vienna  through 
Breslau. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  circle  are : — B€tuizen.[BAVTiEs] :  £ben- 
haefiy  N.W.  of  Zittau,  on  the  Spree,  a  place  of  6000  inhabitants,  and 
one  of  the  principal  centres  of  the  Imen  manufacture  in  Saxony : 
Kamem,  on  the  Schwarze-Elster,  which  has  manufactures  of  wooUen- 
doth,  linen,  and  leather,  and  a  population  of  8844 ;  the  poet  Lessing 
was  bom  here  in  1729 :  Cfron-SchOnau,  which  stands  on  the  Altwasser, 
and  has  4600  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  laige  quantities  of  dainagk  : 
Iteickencm,  on  the  Bohemian  frontier,  which  has  8700  inhabitants 
emploved  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  ribands  :  ffemnhut,  a  few 
miles  K.  of  Zittau,  a  small  place  of  1400  inhabitants,  from  which  the 
sect  of  the  evangelical  brethren  took  the  name  of  Hemnhutten :  and 
ZiUau,  on  the  Altwasser,  or  Mandau,  a  feeder  of  the  Neisse,  21  miles 
by  railwajr  S.  by  K  from  Lobau.  It  is  a  large  well-built  walled  town, 
vrith  considerable  linen  and  wooUen  manufactures,  cotton  factories, 
dlBtdleries,  breweries,  paper-mills,  dve-houses,  and  potteries;  it  has 
also  a  good  commerce  m  flax,  linen  toread,  and  colonial  products;  a 
tbeatr^  8  churches,  a  gymnasium,  a  tndmng-school  for  teacheis,  a 
public  libraiy  of  12,000  volumes,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

LAVAGNA.    [Genoa.] 

LAVAL.    [Matenhk] 

LAVAUR.    [Tabk.] 

LAVELLO.    [Basiuoata.] 


LAVENHAH,  Suffolk,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Lavenham, 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  little  river  Bret,  in  62*  6'  N.  lat, 
0**  48'  E.  long.,  distant  12  miles  S.  by  E.  firom  Bury  St  Edmunds,  and 
60  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  in 
1861  was  1811.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  tiie  arehdeaoonry  of  Sud- 
buiy  and  diooese  of  Ely. 

Lavenham  occupies  a  healthy  situation  on  the  declivity  of  a  hilL  The 
market-plaoe  is  a  spacious  area.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome 
edifice  of  the  perpendicular  styles  166  fieet  long  by  68  feet  wide ;  it  has 
an  embattied  tower  surmounted  with  a  spire  141  foot  high.  There  are 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents;  an  Endowed 
QruxaaMr  school,  which  had  19  sdholais  in  1861 ;  National  schools ; 
and  several  almshouses.  A  little  wool-combing  and  spinning  and 
some  silk-weaving  are  carried  on.  The  market  on  Tuesday  ii  thinly 
attended.    Fairs  are  held  on  Shrove  Tuesday  and  October  11th. 

LAVER,  HIGH.    [Esskx.] 

LAVINGTON.    [Wiltbhibb.] 

LAVCRO,  TERRA  DI  ('arable  land'),  is  the  name  of  a  province 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  corresponding  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  andent  Campania.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Abruzzo,  EL  by  Saimio^ 
or  Molise,  S.  by  the  province  of  Naples  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
W.  by  tiie  States  of  the  Chuich.  The  boundary-line  between  the 
two  states  runs  along  the  crest  of  a  ridge  that  forms  the  western  edge 
of  the  basin  of  the  Liri  for  a  few  miles  below  Sora,  then  the  Lui 
itsdf,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sacoo  the  crest  of  an  oflbet  of  the 
Monti  Lepini,  or  Volsoiau  Mountains,  whidi  runs  down  to  the  sea 
between  Terracina  and  FondL  Two  roads  lead  firom  the  Papal  State 
mto  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro ;  one  by  Terracina  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea-shore,  and  the  other  by  the  valley  of  the  Saoco, 
which  opens  into  the  valley  of  the  Liri  below  Ceprano.  This  last 
road,  which  follows  the  track  of  the  ancient  Via  Latins,  has  been 
restored  by  the  present  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

The  province  extends  between  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Apennmes, 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  volcanic  group  of  moun- 
tains which  encircle  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  surface  is  a  vast  plain 
brokeil  only  by  a  few  ridges  thrown  up  by  ancient  volcanic  agency. 
The  soil  itself  which  ia  of  the  greatest  fertility  and  most  easily  tilled, 
is  for  the  most  part  of  volcanic  origin,  and  hss  been  celebrated  in  all 
ages  for  yielding  com,  wine,  and  oil  of  the  beet  quality.  The  principal 
rivers  that  cross  the  plain  are  the  Liri  (ancient  J^ria),  which  after 
its  junction  with  the  Sacoo  is  called  Qari^j^iano  ;  the  Savtme  (ancient 
8avo)f  which  traverses  the  Falemian  district  at  ihe  eastern  base  of  the 
Massio  Hills ;  the  Voltumo,  which  flows  soutii-south-esst  to  its  junction 
with  the  Galore,  sad  then  west  past  Capua  to  the  sea;  and  the  Loffni 
(aaoent  Claniut),  which  enters  the  Mediterranean  on  the  frontier  of 
the  provinoe  of  Napoli 

It  Ib  divided  into  five  diBtricts,  namelv :— 1.  1%b  plain  qf  Nda,  to 
the  south-east>  which  embraces  the  fertile  region  between  Mount 
Vesuvius  and  the  Apennines.  This  plain  looks  lOce  an  immense  grove 
of  tall  elms  and  poplars  planted  in  rowa  to  support  the  vines  which 
grow  at  their  feet^  and  which  twist  around  them,  and  hsng  in  festoons 
from  tree  to  tree.  Between  the  lines  com  and  pulse  are  sown  vrithout 
fallows ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  the  ground  frt>m  becomiog  exhausted, 
early  crops  of  lupines  and  beans  are  raised,  which  are  hoed  up  before 
they  bear  frtiit^  and  are  buried  for  manure.  The  soil  ia  a  rich  aandy 
loam.  2.  West  of  Nola  is  The  dittrid  </  Oaterta,  which  includes  the 
central  part  of  Campania,  and  ia  watered  by  the  Voltumo.  The 
plains  of  Caserta  and  Capua  near  the  mountains  are  tolerably  healthy, 
well  cultivated,  and  extremely  productive;  but  the  lower  plain  of 
the  Voltumo,  from  Capua  to  the  sea,  is  yery  unhealthy :  it  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  herds  of  homed  cattie.  The  Savone^  which  rises  in  the 
hills  aboTe  Tesno  and  spreads  into  the  plain  north-west  of  the  Vol- 
tumo, forming  pools  of  stsgnant  water,  contributes  to  poison  the 
atmosphere  of  this  region.  A  range  of  hiUs,  the  Massicos  of  the 
ancients,  here  divides  the  basin  of  the  Voltumo  from  that  of  the 
Gkrigliaiio.  The  district  of  the  great  plain  of  Campania  between  the 
Massic  Hills  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Voltumo  wbb  anciently  called 
Falemus  Ager,  so  celebrated  in  Roman  times  for  its  generous  winea 
8.  West  of  the  aboTe  range  begins  The  district  cf  €h€ia,  which  inclndea 
the  lower  vaUey  of  ths  (3arigliano  and  the  plain  of  Fondi,  which  is 
separated  from  the  Garigliaao  by  the  mountains  of  Itri,  or  the  Formian 
Hills.  The  low  lands  of  the  Garieliano  are  as  unhealthy  and  desolate 
as  those  of  the  Voltumo ;  but  where  the  Formian  Hills  stretch  near 
the  coast  the  country  is  healthy,  fruitful,  and  well  cultivated.  The 
plain  of  Fondi  is  rery  unhealthy,  owing  to  a  stagnant  lake  near  that 
town.  The  district  between  the  Garigliano  and  the  oflbet  of  the 
Volsdan  Mountains  which  forms  part  of  the  western  boundary  was 
included  in  ancient  Latium,  and  inhabited  by  the  Aurunoi  an  Ausonian 
tribe.  4.  North  of  Capua  and  beyond  the  defiles  of  Mount  Tifate^ 
The  diairic^  of  PiedimanU  occupies  the  vall^  of  the  Upper  Voltumo 
to  beyond  Venafro,  and  as  far  as  the  great  chain  of  the  Apennines  of 
Abruzao.  This  part  of  the  country  is  healthier,  the  low  lands  sre 
cultivated  with  wheat  and  maiee,  and  the  lower  dopes  of  the  moun- 
tains are  planted  with  olive  trees,  while  the  higher  grounds  afibrd 
pasture  or  are  covered  with  chestnut-trees.  6.  Noiih-weat  of  the 
district  of  Piedimonte,  and  divided  by  it  from  an  offset  of  the  Apen- 
nines, lies  Thedittrict  afSora,  which  embraces  the  valle^r  of  the  Upper 
Liri.    This  is  partiy  a  mountainous  district^  cold  in  winter,  different 
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IB  character  from  the  rest  of  the  proTinoey  and  partaking  of  the  nature 
and  climate  of  Abnuio.  Fairer  compleziona,  especially  among  the 
womeny  are  to  be  found  in  thia  diatrict  than  in  the  maritime  parte  of 
tlie  countiy. 

Andent  Campania  extended  aonthwaid  to  the  Hons  Lactariua 
(Konte  San  Angelo),  a  long  o£bet  of  the  Apenninea,  which  terminates 
in  the  Sorrentine  Promontory,  now  Gape  Campanella,  between  the 
golfii  of  Naples  and  Salema  The  territory  of  the  Pioentini,  who 
occupied  the  district  between  the  Mons  Lactariua  and  the  Silarus  (now 
Sele^  was  included  in  Campania  for  administratiTe  purpoeeai  The 
maritime  district  of  Campani%  from  the  Untema  Palus  (Lago  di 
I^riria)  to  the  Mons  Lactanus,  now  forms  the  metropolitan  proYinoe  of 
Kapoli.  In  this  district,  which  ia  altogether  volcanic,  are  Vesuyius, 
and  the  Kons  Qaurus,  now  Monte  Barbaro,  celebrated  for  its  wines. 
This  teiritory  ia  now  included  in  Prindpato  Citra. 

The  area  of  the  province  is  4952  square  miles,  and  the  population 
in  1851  was  752,012.  The  province  is  governed  by  an  Intendente,  or 
viceroy,  assisted  by  a  seoretaiy  and  five  oouncillors.  It  is  divided 
into  5  distriota,  each  governed  by  a  subintendant,  or  lieutenant- 
govenior,  who  aa  well  as  the  Intendente  is  appointed  Vy  the  king ; 
and  into  230  communes,  eadi  governed  by  a  Sindaco,  or  mayor,  two 
Eletti,  or  aldermen,  and  Deourionato,  or  coundL  The  population  is 
esKntially  agriculturaL  A  good  number  are  employed  as  herdsmen. 
From  the  fertile  soil  of  the  plains,  which  is  almost  everywhere  of 
volcanic  origin,  laige  quantitiea  of  wheat,  olives,  raisins^  fruits,  wine, 
oil,  hemp^  fta,  are  raised.  The  vine,  the  olive^  and  the  mulberry,  for 
the  production  of  silk,  are  leading  objects  of  cultivation.  The 
marshy  regiona  near  the  ooaat  are  covered  with  herds  of  buflkloes. 
Wine^  oil,  and  silk  are  the  chief  artides  of  export  Timber  is  abundant 
Good  silks  are  made  in  the  royal  manufactory  of  Santo  Leudo,  near 
Oaaerta;  cottons  and  woollens  at  Piedimonte ;  common  woollen-doth 
at  Arpino ;  and  there  are  extendve  tanneries  at  Santa  Maria  di  Capua. 
There  is  a  railway  from  Naplee  to  Capua  through  Caserta,  with  a  branch 
toNoia. 

Townt,— CeuertOf  the  reddence  of  the  Intendente,  and  the  seat  of  the 
dvil  and  criminal  courta,  has,  induding  the  hamlets  near  it,  a  popu- 
lation of  20,000,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  adjoining  palace  and  gardens^ 
which  form  one  of  the  most  magnificent  royal  residences  in  Europe. 
The  two  principal  fronts  of  the  pahM»  are  787  feet  in  length,  125  feet 
high,  and  contain  4  stories  ot  87  windows  each ;  the  two  other  sides 
are  616  feet  long,  and  consist  also  of  4  storiea  of  27  windowa  each. 
In  the  interior  are  4  courts,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  palace  is  a 
superb  staircase,  crowned  by  a  drcular  hall,  affording  communication 
with  the  various  suites  of  apartments.  The  richest  marblea  are  displayed 
in  profusion,  most  of  them  being  from  the  quarries  of  the  kingdouL 
The  chmjpd  is  cased  with  panels  o{  yellow  marble,  and  adorned  with 
paintinga.  The  theatre  ia  a  masterpiece  of  art :  antique  columns  of 
alabaster  support  ^e  rod^  and  divide  the  house  into  46  boxes,  riddy 
decorated.  The  gaxdena  are  adorned  with  numerous  cascades,  tiie 
water  of  whidi  is  brou^t  by  an  aqueduct  21  miles  in  length  from 
the  neighbouring  mountaina  The  aqueduct  and  palace  were  designed 
by  Vanvitelli  for  Charies  llLf  in  whose  reign  th^  were  commenced, 
m  1752.  Near  Caserta  is  the  town  of  CamithVeeekia,  built  and 
fortified  by  the  Lombards  in  the  8th  oentury. 

NolOf  an  e^soopal  town  of  great  antiquity,  famous  for  the  resistance 
it  made  to  Hanmbal,  and  as  the  death-place  of  Augustus,  stands  in 
the  plain  to  tiie  north-east  of  Vesuvius.  It  has  9600  inhabitants, 
MTenl  churches  and  convents,  and  extendve  barracks.  A  quantity 
of  andent  pottery,  and  a  great  number  of  the  andent  ooina  of  NoU 
have  been  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood.  Church*bells  were  invented 
by  Fanlinus^  bishop  of  Nola,  in  the  5th  oentury.  The  railway  from 
Mola  joins  the  line  to  Caserta  and  Naplea  at  the  Canoello  junction, 
north  of  Acerra. 

Moddaiom,  a  pretty  town  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  has  a  royal 
collie,  many  handsome  palaces  and  churches,  and  12,500  inhabitants. 

Capua  and  Santa  Mama  di  Ca/pma  are  noticed  under  Cafua. 

Piedimonie,  18  milea  K.  by  £.  from  Capua,  near  the  dte  of  the 
andent  AUifc^  Ib  a  modem  well-built  town  with  about  7000  inhabit- 
ants. It  rose  after  the  destruction  of  Allifea  by  the  Saracens,  a-d.  856, 
and  many  of  the  public  buildinga  are  said  to  be  constructed  with  the 
materials  of  the  old  Samnite  dty.  The  town  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  dty  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in  1781,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
biahopL  Seiveral  paper-,  flour-,  and  fuUing-milla,  and  copper*works  are 
driTcn  by  the  water-powef  of  a  small  feeder  of  the  Vottumo,  which 
originates  in  a  torrent  that  issnea  from  the  ravine  of  Val  d'Infemo, 
near  the  town.  Thia  torrent  and  a  few  othera  in  the  valley  are  sup- 
posed to  be  fed  by  subterranean  emissariea  from  Lake  Mateae^  which 
liea  a  few  nulea  north  of  Piedhnontei  Cotton  is  manufactured  and 
wine  and  oil  of  high  repute  are  raised  abundantly  in  the  vidnity.  The 
ruina  of  an  amphitheatre  and  other  buildinga  at  Alift,  a  small  village 
of  1600  inhabitants,  mark  with  preddon  the  dte  of  Allifrs. 

Cerreto^  18  miles  aE.  from  Piedimonte,  in  the  valley  of  theTitemo, 
a  tributary  of  the  Voltomo,  has  6000  inhabitants.  A  few  mUes  south 
of  CeiTeto^  m  the  plain  between  the  Titemo  and  the  Calore^  is  the 
village  of  Teleae^  with  a  small  lake  of  the  aame  name,  iriiidi  constantly 
exhalea  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  rendering  the  ndghbonrhood  extremely 
nnheahhy. 

At  a  abort  distance  westward  from  the  junction  of  the  Calore  with 


the  Voltumo  is  Ob/aaeo,  which  stands  on  the  dte  of  the  andent 
CalaJtiOf  the  walls  of  the  modem  town  standing  on  the  foundation  of 
the  andent  ones,  and  constmcted  with  the  masdve  blocks  of  the 
andent  walls :  population,  4000. 

Seven  miles  V.W.  from  Capua,  on  the  road  to  Teano,  and  in  the 
plain  between  the  Savone  and  the  Voltumo,  is  Calvi,  a  hamlet  of 
about  a  doaen  houaea,  built  round  a  amall  ruined  feudal  casUe.  Thia 
place  marka  the  dte  of  the  andent  Cala,  the  ruina  of  which  cumber 
the  ground  for  miles.  The  dtuation  is  extremdy  beautiful,  but  very 
unwholesome^    Calea  was  celebrated  for  ita  winea. 

Five  milea  farther  N.W.  ia  T&mo,  the  andent  SVaiMtm,  capital  of 
the  Sididni,  which  has  a  population  of  8000,  including  the  neighbour- 
ing hamleta.  The  town  is  beautifully  dtuated  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Kocca  Monfina,  a  quiesoent  volcanic  ru^on  nine  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  approached  by  a  terraoe  whic^  commands  fine  views 
of  the  oountry.  It  Ib  the  reddence  of  the  bishop  of  Teano  and  Calvi 
The  streets  are  narrow.  The  most  remarkable  objects  are  the  ruina 
of  a  theatre  and  an  amphitheatre,  the  Roman  inscriptions  in  the  walls 
of  the  churches,  and  the  maanve  remaina  of  a  baronial  castle  built  by 
the  Duke  of  Sessa  in  the  15th  century.  In  front  of  the  cathedral  are 
two  aphinxes  of  red  granite,  and  within  the  building  are  a  sarcophagus 
and  many  andent  columns.  On  the  edge  of  the  prindpal  crater  of 
Booca  Monfina  district  are  remaina  of  the  walla  of  the  andent  dty  of 
the  Aurunci,  which  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  in  thdr  war  with 
the  Sididni  in  the  4th  oentury  before  Christ 

Swua  Aurvmea,  the  later  capital  of  the  Aurund,  was  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Masdc  Hilla,  on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Liris.  Ita  site  is 
marked  by  (Setao,  a  condderable  town,  which  with  the  neighbouring 
hamlets  has  a  population  of  16,800.  The  town  ia  built  on  a  mass  of 
volcanic  tufa  whidi  covers  a  more  andent  dty,  and  lava^treams  may 
be  traced  up  to  the  extinct  crater  of  Booca  Monfina.  There  is  an 
andent  bridge  at  Sessa,  beddes  an  amphitheatre,  ineriptions,  and  other 
antiquitiea  in  the  town.  The  town  is  ill  built,  but  contains  a  fine 
cathedral,  five  other  parish  churches,  and  several  monasteries.  The 
Masdc  Hills  terminate  on  tiie  coast  near  if omii^ofM^  a  village  of  2350 
inhabitants,  which  marks  the  dte  of  the  ancient  jSmnetto. 

Northward  from  the  remarkable  peak  called  Rooca  di  Mondragone 
the  coast  ia  flat^  and  in  many  parts  marshy  and  unhealthy.  Beyond 
the  QarigUano,  which  is  crossed  by  a  fine  suspendon-bridge  on 
the  ooast-road  to  Gaeta,  some  andent  ruins  mark  the  aite  of  Min- 
turfUB,  cdebrated  in  the  hiatoiy  of  Mariua ;  and  nearer  Gaeta  waa 
Formiof  (not  far  from  Mola  di  Qaeta]r,  the  birthplace  of  Vitruvius, 
near  which  waa  Cicero's  Formian  vUla.    [GAtiA.] 

Six  miles  N. W.  fh>m  Gaeta  is  Itri,  a  small  town  of  4500  inhabitants, 
dcturesqudy  situated  on  a  hill,  which  is  crowned  by  a  ruined  oastie. 
Some  Italian  writers  suppose  Itri  to  occupy  the  dte  of  Urb$  ManMur- 
ramm,  mentioned  in  Horace  ('  Sat,'  i  5).  Itri  is  the  bhrthplace  of 
the  atrodous  Michde  Pean  ^'Fra  Diavolo'),  a  leader  of  banditti  in  the 
pay  of  England  and  Kaplea  during  the  revolutionary  war  with  France. 
There  are  aome  andent  polygonal  walls  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
South  of  Itri,  near  the  coast,  and  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Migiiorano, 
ia  Sperivmga,  a  small  place  built  on  the  dte  of  Spehmea,  a  villa  of 
Tiberius. 

Six  miles  N.W.  from  Itri,  on  the  road  to  Terradna,  and  near  the 
frontier  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  is  Fondi,  a  poor  miaerable  town 
of  about  5500  inhabitants.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fwndi, 
a  dty  of  Latium,  of  yrMch.  there  are  still  some  remains :  these  include 
an  ancient  gateway,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  of  polygonal  masonry, 
the  upper  part  is  built  in  the  Boman  style ;  numerous  fragments  of 
andent  bmldings  scattered  over  the  dte,  or  built  into  the  walla  of  the 
castle,  cathedral^  &e.,  of  the  modem  town ;  and  aome  remains  of 
cydopean  walk.  The  Appian  Way  traverses  the  prindpal  street  of 
the  town,  the  andent  pavement  remaining  almost  entire.  The  cdl  of 
St  Thomas  Aquinas  ia  shown  in  the  Dominican  convent  In  the 
marshy  plain  between  Fondi  and  the  aea  is  the  Lacut  Fondanus,  a 
condderable  lake,  now  called  Zoffo  di  Fondi,  The  hiUs  about  Fondi 
have  been  cdebrated  in  all  agea  for  their  vineyards,  which  produced 
the  Cmcuban  wine  ao  famous  among  the  Bomans.  In  the  16th 
centurv  Fondi  waa  in  possesdon  of  the  family  of  Colonna,  to  whom  it 
was  given  bv  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  The  town  was  sacked  and 
pillaged  by  Ehair  Eddin  Barbarossa  in  1584,  and  again  by  the  Turks  in 
1594.  Both  Itri  and  Fondi  have  obtdned  a  bad  eminence  aa  neats  of 
bandita. 

In  the  north  of  the  department,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liri,  and 
near  the  fh>ntier  of  the  Abruaao,  ia  Sora,  built  at  the  foot  of  an 
iaolated  hill,  which  ia  crowned  by  the  ruina  of  andent  walls  and  of 
an  old  gothic  oastie.  The  Liri,  emeiging  from  a  narrow  glen,  bends 
sharply  round  the  dty,  changing  ita  direction  from  aouth-east  to 
sou^-west  The  town  ia  well  built»  the  houses  are  large,  the  streets 
wide  and  well  paved,  and  the  population,  apparently  well-to-do, 
numbera  about  7000.  Sora  retains  its  andent  name ;  it  was  one  of  the 
refractory  ooloniea  during  the  aeoond  Punic  war.  It  was  re-colonised 
by  Augustus.  On  the  hill  above  it  stood  the  andent  dtadel,  of  which 
there  remain  some  cydopean  walls;  the  gothic  castle  was  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Piocolondni  and  some  otiier  powerful  families.  Sora 
gives  title  to  a  biahop,  and  has  several  ohurdies.  It  is  the  birthplace 
of  Cardinal  Bazoniua. 

At  a  little  distance  aouth  of  Sora  the  Fibreno,  the  andent  Fibrtmu, 
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famous  for  the  purity  and  ooldness  of  its  waters  and  for  its  trout^ 
joins  the  Liri  on  the  left  bank,  after  forming  some  beautiful  cascades 
and  driving  the  machinery  of  a  large  paper  factory.  Cicero's  Arpine 
Yilla  stood  near  the  Fibrenus;  the  church  of  the  monastery  of  San 
Domenico  Abate  is  built  out  of  its  ruins.  Three  miles  down  the  river 
from  Sora  is  Isola,  a  thriving  town  of  4000  inhabitants,  built  on  an 
island  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Liri,  at  the  base  of  a  high  plat- 
form crowned  by  an  old  feudal  casUe  of  the  dukes  of  Sora.  The  arms 
of  the  river  leaping  down  100  feet  perpendicularly  on  each  side  of 
the  castle,  form  two  of  the  finest  cascades  in  Italy ;  and  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  town  the  principal  branch  of  the  river  "rushes  down  an 
inclined  plane  many  hundred  liset  in  length,  forming  a  majestic  com* 
bination  of  cascade  and  cataract"  (Blevritt,  'Southern  Italy.')  Isohi 
is  famous  for  the  statuesque  beauty  of  its  women*  It  has  important 
cloth-,  linen-,  and  paper-mills,  which  are  worked  by  water-power 
derived  from  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  falL  A  little  farther  south 
is  Arce,  a  custom-house  station,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  lull  crowned  ! 
with  the  fortress  of  Rocoa  d'Arce,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  I 
ancient  Arx.  There  are  many  remains  of  polygonal  walls  on  the  hill,  j 
The  country  between  Aroe  and  Sora  is  in  many  parts  vdry  beautiful, 
abounding  in  vines,  eln^  and  poplar-trees  of  exceedingly  fine  growth, 
and  presenting  almost  at  every  turn  some.remains  of  antiquity. 

Arpifho,  the  ancient  Arpimtm,  the  birthplace  of  Cicero  and  Harius ; 
and  Aquino,  the  birthplace  of  Juvenal  uid  Si  Thomas  Aquinas,  are 
described  in  separate  articles.    [Abfino  ;  Aquinum.] 

Between  Arpino  and  Aquino  flows  the  Melfa,  the  ancient  Melfis,  a 
feeder  of  the  Garigliano,  as  the  Liri  is  called  after  its  junction  with 
the  Sacoo.  The  roads  in  all  this  part  of  the  province  are  excellent^ 
and  the  plain  is  covered  with  rich  com  and  maice  fields,  and  large 
vineyards  intenpersed  with  magnificent  elms  and  oaks.  On  a*hill 
high  up  among  the  bleak  Apennines,  and  tut  above  the  plain  of  the 
Melfa,  stands  the  citj»  of  Atina,  which  retains  its  ancient  site  and 
name.  Atina  was  a  veiy  ancient  Yolaoian  (subsequently  Samnite) 
town.  Virgil  speaks  of  it  as  powerful  long  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome  ('  ^n./  vii  680).  It  was  a  flourishing  and  populous  phice  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  and  during  the  empirei  The  extent  and  magnitude  . 
of  the  Cyclopean  walls  whidi  inclosed  the  whole  platform  of  the  hill ! 
attest  the  ancient  importance  of  the  place.  Of  l«ter  works  there  are 
remains  of  a  grand  Roman  aqueduct,  ruins  of  temples,  and  numerous 
sepulchral  monuments  and  inscriptions.  Several  of  the  streets  retain 
their  ancient  pavement,  and  there  is  a  gateway  of  Roman  architecture 
called  Porta-Aurea.  Atina,  surroimded  by  bleak  Apennines,  has  a 
desolate  aspect ;  it  is  one  of  the  coldest  places  in  the  kingdom.  The 
modem  <city,  which  ocoupies  but  a  small  part  of  the  ancient  indoeure, 
has  a  cathedral,  a  convent,  an  hospital,  and  about  6000  inhabitants. 

Near  the  source  of  the  Rapido  a  small  feeder  of  the  Gkmgliano, 
6  miles  £.  from  Aquino^  stands  San-Oermano  on  part  of  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Oatinvrnt  and  has  about  5600  inhabitants.  On  a  height 
above  the  town  is  the  old  turreted  castle  of  San-Germano,  feunous  in 
the  wars  of  Manfred  and  Charles  of  Anjou.  San-Germano  is  interest- 
ing for  its  healthy  and  charming  situation,  but  more  so  for  its  ancient 
remains,  among  which  are  a  small  amphitheatre  in  unasnally  perfect 
preservation ;  ruins  of  a  temple,  a  theatre,  and  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment^ with  considerable  portions  of  andent  pavements,  still  showing 
the  rut  of  chariot  wheels,  and  some  parts  of  the  andent  walls.  Casi- 
num  was  originally  a  Yolsdan,  next  a  Sanmite,  and  then  a  Romaa 
town.  It  received  a  Roman  colony,  probably  a  'colonia  dvium,'  \ 
B.a  312.  Hannibal  encamped  in  its  territory,  which  he  ravaged  for 
two  days,  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  take  the  town.  The  district 
between  the  dty  and  the  Liris  was  extremely  fertile^  and  particularly 
famous  for  its  olives ;  it  was  portioned  out  among  military  colonists 
in  the  second  Triumvirate.  The  town  continued  to  flourish  during 
the  empire ;  it  was  taken  and  in  great  part  destroyed  by  the  Lombards 
in  the  6th  century.    On  its  ruins  rose  the  modem  town. 

On  the  suomiit  of  the  lofty  hill  above  San-Germano,  at  the  distance 
of  about  two  miles,  stands  ^e  celebrated  monastery  of  Monte  Odnno, 
founded  by  St  Benedict  a.p.  529,  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  ApoUo. 
This  monasteiy,  the  most  ancient  in  Europe^  is  a  massive  pile,  without 
much  pretension  to  architectural  beauty,  but  imposing  for  its  great 
magnitude  and  general  simplicity.  It  consists  of  se^entl  quadrangles 
coxineoted  by  arcades.  In  the  central  quadrangle,  round  whi<m  a 
cloister  runs,  supported  by  andent  granite  columns,  stands  the  abbey 
church,  whidi  for  the  tasteful  elegance  and  costliness  of  its  decorations 
is  unequalled  in  Italy.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  rich  marbles, 
paintings,  and  mosaics.  The  choir  is  lined  with  walnut*wood 
exqu^dtety  carved ;  fifty  corinthian  oolumna  separate  the  stalls,  the 
backs  of  which  are  carved  in  every  variety  of  pattern  with  flowers, 
birds,  and  foliage ;  under  the  high  altar,  which  is  richly  decorated 
with  precious  stones^  lie  the  remains  of  St  Benedict  and  his  sister 
St  Sdiolastica  :  the  organ  is  the  finest  in  ItsJy.,  The  library  numbers 
above  10,000  select  volumes,  and  is  famous  for  classical  and  other 
manuscripts ;  it  contains  also  the  archives  of  the  monastery,  not  the 
least  interesting  portion  of  the  collection.  The  monasterv  was  for- 
merly rich  in  paintiDg!E^  but  the  best  of  these  have  been  taken  away 
to  adorn  the  galleiy  of  Naples.  The  inmates  of  the  monasteiy  must 
be  of  noble  family  and  independent  fortune :  the  vsreBue  of  the 
establishment,  formerly  about  100,000  ducats,  now  hardly  exceeds 
20|000,  but  tiie  courteous  hospitality  of  the  brethren  to  strangers 


continues  unabated.  The  view  from  the  monastery  over  the  rich  and 
well  cultivated  plain  of  the  GarigUano  and  the  neighbouring  mountainB 
is  extensive  and  beautiful. 

Venafro,  11  miles  £.  from  San-Germano,  stands  near  the  wesfeon 
edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Voltumo  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Santa 
Croce  Mountains,  which  are  still  covered  with  olives  ss  they  were  in 
the  time  of  Horaoe.  It  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  about  4000 
inhabitants.  The  city  retains  the  name  though  it  stands  a  litUe 
below  the  nte  of  andent  Venafrwn,  of  which  there  remain  only  Bome 
vestigM  oi  an  amphitheatre,  a  portion  of  the  polygonal  waUs,  sod 
some  inscriptions.  Above  the  town  are  a  feudal  castle  belonging  to 
the  Caraodoli,  dukes  of  Miranda,  and  an  old  ruined  tower.  The  wild 
boar  is  hunted  in  the  hilk  about  Venafro. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Garigliano  on  both  ndes  of  that  river,  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Melfia  and  the  Rapido,  is  an  isolated  district, 
bdonging  to  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  called  PonCecorvo  from  the 
chief  town  in  it  This  district  is  induded  in  the  delegation  of 
Frosinone.  It  is  fertile  in  com  and  olives ;  somewhat  hilly  towiidi 
the  north-west,  and  has  a  population  of  7500.  The  town  of  Ponte- 
oorvo,  foun4ed  in  the  9th  century,  fdl  under  the  power  of  the 
Normans,  and  was  sold  in  the  12th  century  by  Robert  count  of 
CijaEzo  to  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino.  In  1469  it  passed  under 
the  direct  protection  of  tiie  Pope.  It  was  seised  by  Carlo  Boibone 
in  1758 ;  Napoleon  L  presented,  it  to  Bemadotte  with  the  title  of 
duke.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  it  was  united  to  the  States  of  the 
Chiurch.  In  the  town  are  an  old  feudal  castle,  a  cathedral,  a  fine 
bridge  over  the  Garigliano,  and  an  hospital  The  sees  of  Ponteoom, 
Aquino,  and  Sora  are  united  under  the  same  bisnop.  Nearly  opposite 
Ponteoorvo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Liri,  are  the  ruins  of  Interamiui' 
JArina$,  an  old  Volscian  dty,  oolonised  by  the  Romans  b.c  312. 
Hannibal  in  his  march  from  Capua  agauut  Rome(B.c.  212)  laid  waste 
its  territory ;  and  soon  after  Interanma  refused  to  furnish  Rome  with 
any  further  suppHea  It  subsequently  passed  into  the  •  state  of  a 
munidpal  town  having  lost  its  colonial  rank.  The  spot  on  which  it 
stood,  though  entirely  deserted,  is  still  called  Terame.  It  pnsents 
many  remains  of  andent  buildings,  with  portions  of  waUs,  streets,  and 
aqu^uots. 

(Petroni ;  Ndgebaur  ,*  Setristori  ;  Hoars ;  Keppd  Cnven ; 
Romanelli;  Blewitt,  ffandbook  of  South  Italy;  Dictionary  of  Greek 
amd  Boman  Qtography.) 

LAWRENCE,  ST.,  RIVER.    [Cawada.] 

LAWRENCEBURG.    [Ikdiaka.] 

LATBACH.    [KBAor.] 

LATSR-DB-LA-HAT,  and  LATER  MARNET.    [EssKZ.] 

LEADHILLS.    [Lavabkihibb.] 

LEAMINGTON  PRIORS,  Warwickshire,  a  market-town  and  inland 
watering-place,  in  thepariah  of  Leamington  Priors,  is  situated  in 
52*"  19'  N.  lat,  l""  30'  W.  long.,  distant  about  2  miles  R  from  War 
wick,  92  miles  N.W.  firom  London  by  road,  and  97f  miles  by  tiie 
London  and  North-Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  in 
1851  was  15,692.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconiy  of 
Coventry  and  diocese  of  Worcester.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  town 
is  under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health. 

Leamington  as  a  town  is  quite  of  modem  date.  Its  mineral  waten 
were  noticed  by  Camden  and  Dugdale,  though  their  valuable  medicinal 
qualities  were  first  publidy  recognised  by  Dr.  Kerr  of  Northampton 
in  1784,  whose  reconunendation  attracted  a  few  patients,  and  more 
prominently  by  Dr.  I^unbe,  about  1797.  In  1811  Leamington  con- 
tained but  60  houses,  and  548  inhabitants.  Its  growth  has  since  been 
veiy  rapid.  The  town  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Learn,  in  a 
situation  sheltered  by  gentle  and  well-wooded  declivities,  and  conaiatB 
of  two  parts,  the  new  aod  the  old  town,  separated  from  each  other  br 
the  lawn,  gardens,  and  shrubberies  of  the  Royal  Spa,  and  by  the  liTe'r 
Learn,  which  joins  the  Avon  about  a  mile  bdow  tiie  town.  The  soil 
is  dry  and  absorbent ;  the  strata  through  whidi  the  waters  percolate 
are  of  the  new  red-sandstone  formation.  The  springs  are  saline,  sd* 
phureous,  and  chalybeate^  containing,  in  varying  proportions,  oxygeo, 
aaote,  and  carbonic  add  gases,  the  sulphureous  springs  containing  also 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with  sulphate  of  soda ;  the  chlorides  of  sodium, 
caldnum,  and  magnesia ;  and  in  some  instances  nliea,  peroxide  of  iron, 
and  traces  of  iodine  and  bronune.  The  ordinary  season  for  using  the 
waters  is  from  May  to  October. 

Leamington  contains  many  new  streets  regulariy  laid  out,  tertace?, 
squares,  crescents,  and  parades,  chiefly  in  the  new  towli,  whidi  is  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Leun.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridga,  The  town  is  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  old  well  or 
spring  noticed  by  Camden  has  a  neat  pump-room  over  it,  ^ce  1784 
new  springs  have  been  discovered,  and  in  connection  with  these  other 
establishments  for  drinking  the  waters  or  bathing,  of  which  the  Royal 
Spa  is  the  prindpal,  have  been  formed  in  difibrent  parts  of  the  town. 
These  establishments  have  hot,  cold,  vapour,  and  i&ower  baths,  and 
pump-rooms.  The  parish  church,  recently  rebuilt  in  tiie  decorated 
and  perpendicular  styles,  is  a  verv  elegant  strooture.  Trinity  chorch 
is  another  handsome  new  churdL  The  churches  of  St  Msiy  and 
MiWerton,  and  the  Episcopal  chapd,  are  of  Uttle  arehttectural  merit 
The  Wedeyan  MeUiodiBtB,  Independents,  B|tpfcists,  Oounten  of 
Huntingdon's  Connexion,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  wo^ 
ship.    There  are  National,  British,  and  In&nt  school^  and  a  school 
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for  the  indigent  blind.  The  proprietary  college,  founded  in  1844,  is 
a  spadouB  and  substantial  edifice  m  the  Tudor  collegiate  style,  erected 
in  1847.  The  education  is  of  the  first  order;  the  pupils  are  ehiefly 
of  the  higher  classes.  The  college  had  about  70  scholars  in  1852.  A 
saperior  school  for  the  middle  classes  has  also  been  established,  called 
the  Vicar's  Grammar  school  There  is  a  literary  and  scientific  insti- 
tation.  The  benevolent  institutions  are  very  numerous  :  the  chief  is 
the  Wamford  Hospital,  erected  in  1882,  mainly  through  the  munifi- 
cence of  Dr.  Warnford,  who  subscribed  26251  for  the  purpose.  There 
are  also  a  ssvings  bank,  visiting  societies,  clothing  societies,  peniten- 
tiaries, &a  There  are  bath-houses  and  pump-rooms,  two  assembly- 
rooms,  a  theatre,  a  music-hall,  a  tennis-court,  several  libraries  and 
reading-rooms,  a  town-hall,  and  a  museum.  The  Jephson  Qardens 
are  an  extensive  area,  well  laid  out  and  planted  for  public  use ;  in 
them  is  a  marble  statue  of  Br.  Jephson.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  town  are  numerous  excellent  rides,  drives,  and  walks.  Markets 
are  held  on  Tuesday  and  fViday. 

LEASOWES.    [Halb'b  Owen.V 

LEATHERHEAD.    [Subrby.^ 

LEBADEA,  or  LIYADIA.    [BdoriA.] 

LEBANON.    [Stma.] 

LE-BUQUE.    [DoRDOGNE.] 

LE-BTJIS.    [Dr6mb.] 

LECCE,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  the  province 
of  Terra  di  Otranto.  is  situated  in  about  40'  21'  N.  lat,  17"  50'  E.  long., 
on  the  road  from  Brindisi  to  Otranto,  and  has  a  population  of  16,000. 
Leoce  is  a  bleep's  see,  and  one  of  the  best  built  towns  in  the  kingdom, 
with  wide  streets,  a  handsome  market-place,  several  fine  churches, 
and  a  royal  college.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls  entered  by 
handsome  gateways.  The  principal  public  buildmgs  are  the  palace 
of  the  Intendente,  or  governor  of  the  province ;  the  cathedral  of 
Sant'  Orozio,  which  is  of  Lombard  architecture,  and  has  a  wooden 
roof  richly  carved  and  gilt ;  several  other  large  churches  and  convents ; 
a  theatre,  a  foundling  hospital,  and  a  new  town-hall.  Considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  here  in  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country,  the 
principal  of  which  are  oil,  tobacco,  wool,  cotton,  flax,  and  gum.  There 
are  also  manu&ctories  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  cdlk  goods ;  lace,  linen 
thread,  and  snufEl 

Leoce  is  situated  about  200  miles  E.  ftom  Naples,  and  9  miles  fh>m 
the  Adriatio  coast,  in  a  plain  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  range  of 
hills  which  traverse  the  Messapian  peninsula  in  its  entire  length.  It 
is  connected  by  good  roads  with  Oallipoli,  Taranto,  Brindisi,  and 
Otnnto.  These  are  partly  ancient  Roman  roads  repaired.  Lecce 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  I/wpug,  a  town  on  the  Via  Trajana, 
which  ran  south  down  from  Brundusium  to  Hydruntum,  and  thence 
along  the  coast  to  Tarentum. 

LECCO.    [CoMa] 

LECHLADE.    [Qloxjcestershirr.] 

LECKHAMPTON.    [Gloucestebshibs.] 

LECTOtTRE.    [Qer&] 

LECTTJM.    TBab±,  Cafe.] 

LEDBURT,  Herefordshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Ledburv,  is  situated  in  52**  2*  N  lat., 
2*  24'  W.  long.,  distant  14  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Hereford,  and  120 
miles  W.N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Led- 
btizy  in  1851  was  S027.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
and  diooese  of  Hereford.  Ledbury  Poor-Law  Union  contains  22 
parishes  &ad  townships,  with  an  area  of  47,627  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  13,141. 

Ledbuxy  sent  representatives  to  Parliament  in  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
but  this  privilege  was  only  exercised  on  two  occasions.  The  town 
consists  chiefly  of  two  streeits,  which  are  lighted  with  gas,  and  partially 
paved.  Some  of  the  more  ancient  houses  have  projecting  stories; 
those  which  are  of  recent  erection  are  oonstruoted  of  red  brick,  and 
are  of  neat  appearance.  The  market-house  is  an  ancient  structure. 
In  the  town  are— a  commodious  church  of  Norman  date,  which  has 
a  detached  tower  surmounted  with  a  fine  spire  60  feet  high ;  chapels 
forWesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists;  National  and 
British  schools;  a  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1612,  with  a  small 
endowment,  which  had  41  scholars  in  1853;  a  literary  institution; 
the  hospital  of  Si  Catherine,  founded  by  Bishop  Foliot  ia  1232,  for 
11  old  men  and  women  and  a  nurse ;  a  dispensarv ;  a  savings  bank ; 
and  some  parochial  charities.  Tuesday  is  the  market-day.  About  12 
lairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  A  county  court  is  held  in 
the  town.  Rope-  and  line-making  and  the  sacking  manufacture  give 
employment  to  some  of  the  population.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
limestone  and  marble  quarries.  Hops  are  cultivated  in  the  vicinity, 
and  there  are  numerous  orchards. 

LEDESHA.     riiBON.] 

LEEDS,  West  Riding  of  Torkshiie,  a  market-town,  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law  Union,  is  situated 
on  both  sides,  but  chiefly  on  the  left  of  the  river  Aire,  in  58**  49' 
K.  lat,  l"*  81'  W.  long.,  distant  24  miles  S.W.  from  York,  189  miles 
K.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  206  miles-  hj  the  Great  Northern 
railway.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  172,270.  The 
pariah  of  Leeds  is  a  vicarage ;  it  is  now  divided  into  nine  ecclesiastical 
districts.  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Craven  and  diocese 
of  Ripon.    The  borough,  which  is  divided  into  12  wards,  is  governed 


by  16  aldermen  and  .48  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  Leeds 
Poor-Law  Union  is  co-eztenisive  with  the  township  of  Leeds,  and 
contains  an  area  of  2672  acres,  with  a  population  in  1851  of  101,831. 

Butory, — It  appears  probable  that  Leeds  was  a  Roman  station,  for 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  The 
great  road  from  Tadcaster  (Calcaria)  to  l^nohester  (Hancunium) 
passed  through  this  place.  The  Northmen  effected  the  subjugation 
of  this  district  about  ihe  year  850,  and  it  was  sgsin  conquered  by  the 
Saxons  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquestb  The  appMlation  Loidis 
(Leeds)  is  Saxon,  derived  probably  from  the  name  of  the  first  Saxon 
possessor.  No  definite  time  can  be  named  as  the  commencement  of 
manufiaotaree  at  Leeds,  but  we  may  judge  fh>m  the  efforts  made  early 
in  the  16th  century  to  provide  the  varioiis  accommodations  required 
by  an  increasing  population,  that  such  efforts  were  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  the  commencement  of  its  manufibstnring  activity.  In  1638 
Leeds  had  to  furnish  its  proportion  of  ship-money ;  the  town  also 
participated  in  the  conflict  between  Charles  and  the  Parliament 
It  su£reired  under  several  severe  visitations  of  the  •  plague,  and  in 
1644-45  more  than  one-fifbh  of  its  population  perished.  The  first 
charter  was  granted  by  Charles  L  Of  late  yean  the  town  has  con- 
tinued to  improve  rapidly,  and  it  possesses  the  local  establishments 
requisite  for  a  large  conunercial  community,  as  well  as  the  iiistitutions 
and  societies  necessary  for  supplying  the  wants  and  advancing  the 
interests  of  its  population. 

SUwUion  and  Inland  Oommunieaiion. — Leeds  is  situated  on  the 
slope  and  partly  on  the  summit  of  a  hUl  which  rises  fi*om  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Aire,  and  from  the  top  dedinea  to  the  east,  west^  and 
north.  The  northern  and  southern  parts  are  connected  by  the  old 
bridge,  leading  from  the  Briggate,  or  main  street ;  it  is  a  freestone 
bridge,  over  which  the  trafiic  is  very  great  Two  suspension-bridges 
over  the  river,  on  the  bow-and-string  principle  (which  was  first  intro- 
duced here),  were  erected,  the  first  in  1827  and  the  second  in  1832. 
The  Victoria  and  the  Wellington  bridges  of  stone,  and  the  Crown 
Point  bridge  of  iron,  are  modem  bridges.  Leeds  is  admirably  situated 
for  trade,  being  placed  in  the  heart  of  the  inland  navigation  of  the 
country.  It  communicates  with  the  eastern  seas  by  means  of  the  Aire 
and  Calder  Navigation  to  the  Humber,  and  westward  by  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  Canal  with  the  Mersey.  The  warehouses  of  the  Aire 
and  Calder  Company  are  of  great  dimensions,  and  suited  to  the 
immense  traffic  to  which  they  are  auxiliary.  There  are  alab  conve- 
nient docks.  Leeds  is  the  centre  of  a  network  of  railways  converging 
to  it  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  placing  it  in  connection  with 
every,  important  town  in  Yorkshire  and  in  England. 

The  streets  of  the  older  parts  of  the  town  are,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Briggate,  generally  narrow  and  crooked.  The  more  recently- 
formed  streets  are  wider  and  straighter.  There  are  a  great  inanj 
public  buildings,  and  some  of  them  are  handsome ;  but  on  the  whole 
the  aspect  of  the  town  is  inelegant  and  impicturesque.  Improve- 
ments are  however  in  steady  progress.  Some  years  back  an  Improve- 
ment Act  was  obtained,  which  conferred  great  powers  on  the  town 
coundL  Since  then  many  valuable  changes  have  been  made,  and 
others  are  in  progress. 

Mamrfaehires, — The  principal  manufacture  of  Leeds  is  woollen- 
cloth;  and  the  town  is  the  .centre  and  mart  of  a  large  number  of 
clothing  villages  and  hamlets.  The  woollen  manuifiacture,  flax  spinning, 
and  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  may  liow  be  considered  as  its 
staple  occupations.  The  woollen  faetonee  are  very  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  are  immense  buildings ;  the  entire  process,  from  the 
breaking  of  the  wool  to  the  finishing  of  the  cloth  for  the  consumer, 
is  carried  on  in  them.  In  and  around  Leeds  are  also  many  small 
manufacturers  who  cany  on  separate  stages  of  the.  operations.  The 
dye-houses  and  dressing-shops  at  Leeds  are  very  extensive.  In  these 
establishments  both  woollen  and  worsted  goods  are  finished  after  being 
purchased  in  the  rough  at  the  cloth-halls  and  piece-halls.  Great 
quantities  of  worsted  goods  are  still  brought  to  Leeds  to  be  dyed 
and  dressed.  The  mills  for  the  spinning  of  fiax  for  canvass,  linen, 
sacking,  thread,  &a,  are  very  extensive :  that  of  Messrs.  Marshall  is 
indeed  of  enormous  size,  the  great  room  covering  an  area  of  nearly 
two  acres,  and  It  is  remarkably  complete  in  all  its  arrangements.  In 
the  flax-spinning  manufacture  there  was  an  increase  in  &e  county  of 
York  between  1885  and  1850  from  1560  to  2425  horse-power,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  in  and  around  Leeds.  The  maaufaoture 
of  steam-engines  is  carried  on  vezy  largely;  as  is  also  that  of  flax, 
worsted,  and  woollen  machinery.  The  manufacture  of  locomotive 
engines,  which  was  established  in  Leeds  about  15  years  ago,  is  now  a 
very  important  feature  of  the  industry  of  the  town,  reriiaps  the 
most  extensive  tobacco  manufactories  out  of  London  are  at  Leeds. 
The  leather  is  an  important  and  growing  trade  of  the  towiL  The 
manufactures  of  silk-thread  and  of  felted-doth  and  caipets  are  very 
considerable.  Paper-staining  is  conducted  on  an  extensive  sctJe; 
and  there  are  large  manuficuitoriee  of  glass  and  earthenware.  These 
and  the  other  operations  of  the  town  and  district  are  fkcilitated  by 
the  abundant  supply  of  coals,  produced  frx>m  the  mines  in  ihe  vicinity. 

Plaeea  Cjf  Worship,  Schools,  <<;(?.— There  are  within  the  borough  of 
Leeds  in  all  17  places  of.  worship  of  the  Establishment  Within  the 
last  18  years  there  have  been  8  old  churches  rebuilt,  including  the 
parish  church,  which  cost  upwards  of  80,000^ ;  and  12  new  churches 
erected,  each  having  a  parsonage.    It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect 
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Beveral  more  charcheo.  The  inoreaaed  church  ^aooommodation  pro- 
Yided  in  Leeds  has  been  obtained  mainly  by  the  efforta  of  the  vicar. 
Dr.  Hook.  The  architecture  of  some  of  the  new  churches  is  worthy  of 
notice.  Stb  Peter's,  the  pariah  church,  is  a  spacious  cruciform  edi&ce 
in  Uie  decorated  style,  erected  in  1840  firom  a  design  by  }lir,  ChantrelL 
8t  John's,  Holbeok,  is  an  elaborately  executed  example  of  tiie  early 
English  style,  with  a  good  groined  roo£  St.  Andrew's  is  in  the  same 
style  :  bow  are  by  Mr.  Scott  St  Lawrence's  is  a  striking  and  ywv 
lofty  cruciform  church  in  the  decorated  style,  fitted  up  with  ri<m 
stained  glass  and  canred  wood-work.  Holy  Trinity,  Meanwood,  is  a 
very  highly  finished  structure  in  the  early  Eoglish  style,  built,  without 
regard  to  expense,  at  the  cost  of  a  single  family.  A  new  church,  in 
St  Matthew's  district,  was  consecrated  in  August  1851 ;  it  is  in  the 
decorated  style.  There  are  also  in  the  borough  60  places  of  wor8h^> 
for  6  sections  of  Methodists,  18  for  Baptists,  11  for  Independents,  3  for 
Unitarians,  2  for  Plymouth  Brethren,  and  2  for  Jews.  A  chapel  for 
English  Presbyterians  has  been  opened  within  the  last  three  years. 
The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  at  the  date  of  the  Census  waa 
76,488.  Two  of  the  Weeleyan  chapels  are  large  and  handsome  build- 
ings, each  containing  3000  sittings.  The  Independent  chapel  in  East 
Parade  is  an  elegant  building,  and  one  or  two  of  the  other  chapels 
belonging  to  the  same  body  are  laige  in  size  and  costly  in  their 
accommodations.  The  Unitarian  chapel  on  Mill  Hill  is  a  chaste 
example  of  the  perpendicular  style.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  of 
St  Ann  is  a  fine  building  of  the  decorated  style,  with  a  spire  150  feet 
high.  In  1835  the  Leeds  Cemetery,  with  a  neat  chapel,  was  opened 
on  Woodhouse  Moor;  and  more  recently  two  public  burial  grounds 
have  been  provided  by  rates;  a  portion  of  each  being  left  unoonse- 
crated  and  set  apart  for  Dissenters. - 

The  Leeds  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1552  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Sheafield,  but  enriched  by  subsequent  benefactors,  has  a  lai^e  school- 
house  erected  in  1823.  and  an  income  of  about  2000^  It  is  free  to  aU 
boys  nativea  of  Leeas,  or  sons  of  residents  in  the  town.  In  1851 
there  were  169  scholars.  There  are  in  the  borough  of  Leeds  371 
day-schools,  of  which  76  are  public  day-schools  with  13,176  scholars, 
and  295  are  private  schools  with  8658  scholars ;  the  total  number  of 
scholars  being  21,834.  Of  Sundav  schools  the  number  is  147,  with 
28,761  scholars,  of  which  60  schools  belong  to  Methodists,  46  to  the 
Established  Church,  14  to  Independents,  and  11  to  Baptists.  The 
Industrial  school  opened  in  1848  is  a  laige  and  very  complete  estab- 
lishment situated  at  Burmantoffcs.  The  buildings  form  a  capacious 
and  ornamental  Eliaabethan  pile.  The  grounds  cover  6  acres.  Leeds 
poasesses  an  excellent  library  founded  1^  Dr.  Priestley  in  1768.  The 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  is  a  superior  institution,  chiefly 
supported  by  the  manufiusturers  and  professional  men  of  tiiie  town. 
It  has  a  good  museum.  The  number  of  members  in  1851  was  219, 
and  of  volumes  in  the  library  800.  The  mechanics  institution  is  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  kingdom.  It  numbers  about  1900  mem- 
bers, of  whom  550  are  artisans.  It  has  a  library  of  8000  volumes,  and 
well-attended  news-rooms,  lecture-rooms,  &c.  Leeds  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  120  institutes  existing  in  the 
county.  A  school  of  design  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years. 
There  is  a  medical  school  in  the  town.  Leeds  possesses  a  savings  bank. 

Charitable  Inttitwtion*,  Tnuti,  d:c—The  Leeds  Infirmary,  established 
in  1767,  now  poasesses  accommodation  for  more  than  150  in-patients. 
The  House  of  Recovery,  for  the  reception  of  persons  attacked  by 
infectious  fevers,  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage  to  the  infirmary. 
The  other  medical  charities  in  Leeds  are — ^the  Dispensary,  the  Eye  aiid 
Ear  Infirmary,  and  the  Lying-in  Hospital. 

In  the  hands  of  '  the  Committee  of  Pious  Uses'  there  are  trusts  for 
the  repair  of  highways  in  and  near  Leeds,  a  trust  for  the  poor,  which 
is  laid  out  in  clothing,  and  distributed  at  Christmas,  the  estates  of  the 
Free  Grammar  school,  and  the  property  of  several  other  charities. 
Harrison's  Hospital  waa  endowed  in  1653.  Jenkinson's  almshouses, 
founded  with  money  bequeathed  in  1643,  provide  a  residence  for  eight 
poor  and  aged  persons.    There  are  sevend  other  important  charities. 

PtUdie  BuiLdungB, — The  lai^eet  buildings  in  Leeds  are  the  cloth- 
halls.  The  Coloured-aoth  Hall  was  built  in  1758 ;  the  White-Cloth 
Hall  in  1775.  Previous  to  1711  tiie  cloth-market  was  held  in  an  open 
street  In  the  cloth-halls  woollen-cloths  in  their  rough  state  are  sold 
by  the  country  manufacturers  to  the  merchants.  The  Coloured-Cloth 
Hall  is  a  quadrangular  building  127^  yards  long  and  66  yards  broad ; 
divided  intosix  departments  which  are  called  streets.  An  additional 
story  erected  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  Coloured-Cloth  Hall  is  used 
chiefly  for  the  sale  of  ladies'  cloths  in  their  undyed  state.  The  White- 
Cloth  HaU  is  nearly  as  large  aa  the  Coloured-Cloth  Hall,  and  is  built 
on  the  same  plan.  The  markets  for  mixed  and  white  cloths  are  held 
on  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  The  Commercial  Buildings  are  used  aa  a 
commercial  news-room,  for  tiie  Leeds  bankruptcy  courts  and  for 
offices  of  companies,  &&  It  is  a  Grecian  building  of  aome  architec- 
tural beauty.  The  entire  edifice  is  of  stone.  The  various  markets  of 
Leeds  are  exceedingly  commodious.  The  Free  Market  occupies  an 
area  of  9758  square  yards ;  the  Central  Market  is  a  spacious  covered 
building,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  town.  It  has  a 
handsome  Grecian  elevation,  and  cost  35,000^  The  area  is  divided 
into  three  walks,  with  stalls.  The  South  Market  is  used  chiefly  for 
the  leather  fairs.  The  Com  Exchange  is  a  very  handsome  struc- 
ture.   The  elevation  is  Ionic ;  between  the  columns  is  a  niche  with 


a  statue  of  Queen  Anne.  The  corn-market  is  hdd  every  Tuesday, 
between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  one.  The  Court-house,  undo-  whidi  m 
the  prison  and  polic^office,  was  completed  in  1813.  In  it  the  quarter 
sessions  and  the  petty  sessions  for  the  borough  and  the  l^duel- 
mas  sessions  for  the  West  Riding  are  held.  A  new  Town-hall,  which, 
promises  to  be  a  very  fine  building,  is  in  course  of  erection  in  Paik- 
place,  and  in  front  of  it  ia  to  be  placed  the  noble  bronxe  statue  by 
Behnes  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  (now  standing  near  the  court- 
house), and  also  the  statue  of  the  Ute  Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
4he  borough.  The  Stock  Exchange,  completed  in  1847,  is  an  an:hitee- 
tural  ornament  to  the  town.  A  new  county  court  occupies  a  aite  nearly 
adjoining  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  Leeds  Club,  established  in  1850, 
ranks  in  the  s^le  and  character  of  its  arrangements  with  the  dubi 
of  the  metropolis.  A  chamber  of  commerce  waa  eatabliahed  in  Jane 
1851.  The  borough  jail  waa  erected  in  1847  at  an  expaiae  of  48,000{. 
Cavalnr  barracks,  which  with  the  parade-ground  occupy  above  II  acrei 
of  land,  are  just  within  the  northern  boundary  of  the  township.  The 
building  in  which  are  the  public  baths,  has  a  neat  Ionic  elevatioo. 
The  places  of  public  amusement  are  the  theatre  (a  plain  building), 
the  assembly-rooms,  and  the  musio>hall,  the  latter  of  which  is  ossd 
for  various  public  purposes. 

The  general  market  is  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  Fairs  an 
held  fortnightly  for  .cattle ;  and  in  July  and  November  for  gsoetal 
purposes.    Leather  fairs  are  held  eight  times  a  year. 

About  two  miles  from  Leeds  are  the  noble  ruins  of  Kirkstall  Abhey. 
In  the  villagea  and  open  apots  around  the  town  are  many  neat  tUIul 
At  Bramley  Fell,  on  the  line  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  about 
3  miles  from  Leeds,  are  extensive  quarries.  Quairies  of  sandrtone 
are  at  Woodhouse,  about  a  mile  from  Leeds. 

((hmmwni<Mtwn  frwn  Leeda.) 

LEEK,  Stafibrdshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poo^Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Leek,  is  pleasantly  aituated  on  an  emineoca 
above  the  river  Chumet»  in  53"  6'  N.  lat,  2**  1'  W.  long.,  distant 
24  milea  N.  by  E.  from  Stafford,  154  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London 
by  road,  and  151f  miles  by  the  North-Westem  and  North-Stafford- 
ahire  railways.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Leek  in  1851  was 
8877.  The  living  ia  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford  and 
diocese  of  Lichfield.  Leek  Poor-Law  Union  contains  19  parishes  and 
townahipsL  with  an  area  of  68,247  acrea,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
21,827. 

Ijeek  contains  several  well-built  and  spacious  streets,  which  are  well 
paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  town  has  a  good  water  supply. 
The  town-hall  is  a  neat  building.  The  parish  church  vraa  erected  in 
1180,  but  has  been  considerably  altered  by  repaira.  It  occupies  an 
elevated  site,  and  has  a  square  tower  with  eight  pinnadea.  In  the 
churchyard  is  a  dilapidated  ancient  cross.  In  the  town  are  alw 
St.  Luke's  church,  erected  in  1846,  and  places  of  worship  for  Wes- 
leyan.  Primitive,  and  Reform  Methodists,  Independents,  Quakers,  and 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Free  Gnunmar  school,  founded  in  1723,  has 
a  small  endowment;  in  1853  it  had  31  acholara.  There  are  two 
National  achoola,  two  Infant  achoola,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  school 
Leek  possesses  a  mechanics  institute,  a  subscription  library,  a  aaripgi 
bank,  a  penny  bank  connected  with  the  mechanics  institute^  a  dispen- 
sary, and  numerous  parochial  charities.  A  county  court  and  petty 
sessions  are  held  in  the  town.  The  market-days  are  Wednesday  and 
Saturday ;  twelve  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year,  tiiree  of 
which  are  cheeae  fiaira;  the  others  are  chiefly  for  cattleu  The  principal 
source  of  employment  in  the  town  is  the  silk  manufacture  in  its  seTual 
branches — sewing  silk,  buttons,  ribands,  broad  silk,  &a  The  Caldon 
Canal  passes  about  2  miles  S.  from  Ledc ;  a  out  from  it  oomes  near 
to  the  town.  Remains  of  Roman  and  British  antiquities  have  been 
found  in  the  vicinity.  A  short  distance  tcom  the  town  are  some 
remains  of  a  Cistercian  abbey. 

LEER.    [AUBICH.] 

LEEUWARDEN,  the  chief  town  of  the  Dutch  province  of  Fiies- 
land,  is  situated  in  53''  12'  N.  lat,  5*^  47^'  E.  long.,  and  haa  about 
21,000  inhabitants.  It  ia  aurrounded  with  an  earthen  rampart  and  a 
wide  moat;  the  broad  straight  streets  are  intersected  by  canals,  the 
banks  of  which,  as  well  as  the  ramparts,  are  planted  with  trees,  and 
afford  very  pleasant  promenadea.  The  town,  which  is  well  boili  has 
manufactures  of  linen  and  paper,  and  has  a  considerable  trade,  which 
is  much  facilitated  by  canals  communicating  with  the  sea,  and  with 
Dokkum,  Franeker,  Haarlingen,  and  Groningen.  The  principal 
buildinga  are  the  town-hall,  the  palace  of  the  princes  of  Orange,  a 
synag|Qgue,  and  twelve  churches,  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  which 
contains  several  monuments  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Orange; 

LEEWARD  ISLANDa  The  Britiah  Leeward  lalands,  in  the 
West  Indies,  form  a  distinct  government,  which  includes  the  islands 
of  Antigua,  St  Christopher^s,  AnguiUa,  Montserrat^  the  Virgin  Islands^ 
Nevis,  and  DominiciL 

LEFKOSIA.    [CTPRU&] 

LEFTWICH.    [CfiXBHiRE.] 

LEGHORN.    [LnroBNO.] 

LEGNANO.    [VEKONA.J 

LEH,  or  LEI.    [Ludakh.] 

LEICESTER,  the  chief  town  of  Leicestenhirtt,  a  msfket-town. 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  aod  the  seat  of  a  Pooi^Lavr 
Union,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Soar,  in  52*  3d' 
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N.  lat,  V  8'  W.  long.,  distant  96  mUes  KN.W.  from  London  by  road, 
and  102}  miles  by  the  North-Western  and  South  Midland  railways. 
The  population  of  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of 
Leicester  in  1861  was  60,584.  The  borough  is  governed  by  14  alder- 
men find  42  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  returns  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  For  sanitary  purposes  it  is 
under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  livings  are 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester  and '  diocese  of  Peterborough. 
Leicester  Poor-Law  Union  contains  8  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  8960  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  60,642. 

Leicester  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  RcUce,  and  was 
then,  as  well  as  subsequently  under  the  Saxons,  a  place  of  importance. 
Some  handsome  t5is3elated  pavements  and  other  Roman  remains  were 
found  here  during  1851,  and  numerous  Testiges  of  the  Roman  occu- 
pation have  been  found  at  Tarlous  times.  The  name  Leicester  is 
derived  from  the  river  Leire,  now  Soar.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
seat  of  a  bishop's  see  transferred  hither  from  Sidnaceaster.  It  was 
taken,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  massacred,  by  Ethilfrith, 
king  of  Northumbria.  It  was  aho  taken  by  the  Danes,  and  was  one 
of  the  fiye  Danish  burghs.  Being  recovered  it  was  repaired  and 
fortified  anew  and  enlarged  by  Ethelfleda,  daughter  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  (the  elder).  After  the  Conquest  it 
was  added  to  the  royal  demesne,  and  a  castle  erected,  or  an  older 
fortress  was  enlarged  and  strengthened.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Henry  II. 
both  town  and  castle  were  nearly  destroyed.  During  the  reigns  of 
the  Loncasterian  princes  Leicester  Castle  was  frequently  a  royal 
residence,  and  parliaments  were  held  in  it  On  the  overthrow  of  that 
dynasty  it  went  to  decay,  and  few  remains  now  exist.  During  the 
civil  ware  of  Charles  I.,  lieicester,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, was  taken  by  storm  by  the  king  on  May  Slst  1645,  but  was 
recovered  on  the  18th  of  June  in  the  same  year  by  the  Parliament- 
arians under  Fairfax. 

Leicester  had  a  mint,  in  which  were  produced  a  succession  of  coins 
from  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Athelstan  to  Henry  II.  There  were 
several  religious  houses  or  hospitals,  among  which  the  most  important 
was  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  Vr6  or  De  Pratis,  founded  for  Black  or 
Augustinian  canons  by  Robert  Bossu,  earl  of  Leicester,  in  1143.  Of 
this  great  and  wealthy  establishment,  to  which,  from  its  being  the 
scone  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  death,  considerable  interest  attaches,  little 
more  than  a  mass  of  shapeless  ruins  remains. 

The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out;  the  principal  line  of  street 
extends  from  north  to  south  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  It  is  well 
supplied  with  water  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  houses  are  for  the 
most  part  of  red  brick.  St.  Nicholas  church  is  partly  built  of  the 
bricks  from  an  adjacent  Roman  building,  believed  to  have  been  a 
temple,  of  which  a  fragment  called  the  Jewry  wall,  containing  several 
arches,  remains.  The  church,  which  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and 
south  aisle,  has  a  square  western  tower  between  the  nave  and  chancel, 
and  is  chiefly  of  Norman  architecture.  St  Mary's  church  is  a  large 
building,  partly  Norman,  partly  early  English,  and  partly  perpen- 
dicular ;  it  has  a  western  tower  surmounted  with  a  lofty  spire  rebuilt 
in  the  last  century.  The  church  of  St  Martin  is  a  lai-ge  cruciform 
church,  partly  of  early  English  and  partly  of  perpendicular  archi- 
tecture :  a  tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  Norpan,  rises  from  the 
entre,  surmouuted  with  a  crocketted  spire,  which,  as  well  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  tower,  is  of  later  date.  All  Saints  is  a  small 
church  chiefly  in  the  early  English  style,  with  a  modem  chanceL 
St  Mai^garet's  is  a  handsome  church,  partly  early  English,  vrith  a 
chanoel  and  a  lofty  tower  of  perpendicular  character.  A  district 
church  in  St  Margaret's  parish,  dedicated  to  St  Gkorge,  was  erected  in 
1826  in  the  perpendicular  style.  Trinity  district  church  is  a  neat  brick 
building  of  recent  erection.  In  1851  there  were  35  places  of  worship 
in  the  borough,  of  which  9  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  10  to 
Baptists,  8  to  Methodists,  and  S  to  Independents.  The  total  number 
of  sittings  provided  was  25,008.  A  Free  Grammar  school  of  ancient 
foundation  has  a  school-house  and  an  endowment-  of  i7l.  a  year ;  to 
this  the  old  corporation  added  a  yearly  sum  of  75Z.,  but  since  1836 
this  has  been  discontinued,  and  there  is  now  consequently  neither 
master  nor  scholar.  A  Proprietary  school  or  college  was  established 
in  1835 ;  in  1853  it  had  110  scholars.  There  are  several  National, 
British,  and  Infant  schools,  and  schools  in  connection  with  the 
Wesley  an  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  Female  Asylum, 
in  Newark  liberty,  from  10  to  16  girls  between  the  ages  of  18  and  16 
are  received  for  three  years,  clothed,  maintained,  and  instructed.  A 
School  of  Dedgpa  was  established  some  yean  back  by  the  town 
coonciL  There  are  several  hospitals  or  almshouses,  especially  Trmity 
Hospital  containing  90  inmates,  and  Wigston's  Hospital  containing 
26  inmates ;  an  infirmary  or  county  hospital ;  a  lunatic  asylum ;  and 
other  benevolent  institutions.  There  are  a  mechanics  institute,  a 
philosophical  society,  and  a  good  museum  and  library. 

The  guildhall  is  a  commodious  edifice ;  the  borough  jail  and  house 
of  correction  are  modem  buildings.  A  new  county  jnh  and  house  of 
correction  have  been  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  town.  Wigston's 
hospital  is  an  ancient  building,  ^vith  some  good  perpendicular  work 
both  in  stone  and  wood.  There  are  a  convenient  theatre,  and  a 
range  of  assembly-rooms,  which  were  originally  built  for  an  hotel : 
the  county  assizes  are  held  in  them.  The  news-rooms  form  a  hand- 
som)  and  convenient  building.    The  Collegiate  school  is  in  the  Tudor 
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collegiate  style.  There  are  excellent  public  hatha  The  New  Walk 
is  a  promenade  on  the  south-esst  side  of  the  town,  planted  with  trees 
and  commanding  some  pleasant  prospects.  Thei-e  are  four  bridges 
over  the  Soar.  South  of  the  town  is  an  extensive  area  laid  down  as 
a  racecourse. 

Worsted  and  cotton  hosiery  is  the  staple  manufiicture  of  the  town, 
which  is  very  largely  carried  on.  There  are  very  large  spinning-mills 
in  Leicester.  Lace-making,  wool-combing,  and  dyeing  are  carried  on. 
Numerous  hands  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  frames  or 
other  machinery  required  by  the  stocking  weavers.  The  town  is  also 
the  centre  of  a  great  agricultural  and  wool-raising  district  The 
general  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  a  market  for  vegetables  is  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  and  one  for  cattle  on  Wednesday.  Faira  are 
held  about  12  times  in  the  year.  The  market-place  is  a  large  open 
area,  in  which  stands  the  Exchange,  wherein  the  magistrates  hold 
their  weekly  meetings. 

The  assizes  and  quarter-sessions  for  the  oounty  are  held  in  Leicester. 
Leicester  has  returned  two  membere  to  Parliament  since  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  The  magistrates  of  the  borough  hold  quarter-sessions ; 
and  a  oounty  court  is  held  here.    There  is  a  savings  bank. 

LEICESTERSHIRE,  an  English  county,  bounded  N.  by  Notting- 
hamshire, N.E.  by  Lincolnshu^e,  E.  by  Rutlandshire,  S.K  by  North- 
amptonshire, S.W.  by  Warwickshire,  and  N.W.  by  Derbyshire,  is 
included  between  52"  24'  and  62**  59'  N.  lat,  0*  39'  and  1**  87' 
W.  long.  The  greatest  leng;th  of  the  county  is  44  miles ;  its  greatest 
breadth  40  miles.  The  area  is  803  square  miles,  or  514,164  statute 
acres.  The  population  in  1841  was  215,867  ;  in  1851  it  vras  230,308. 
A  detached  portion  of  Derbyshire  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouoh  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  Leicestershire,  and  on  the  fourth  side  by 
Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire. 

Surface,  Ifydroffraphy,  C(mmunic(Ui<mt.--The  surface  of  Leicester- 
shire consists  almost  entirely  of  gently  rising  hills.  The  north- 
eastern part  is  occupied  by  the  southern  extremity  t)f  the  Kesteven 
Cliffe  Row.  These  hills  overlook  the  Vale  of  Belvoir,  which  is  partly 
in  this  county  and  partly  in  Nottinghamshire.  The  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  county  from  Ouston,  south  of  Melton  Mowbray,  to 
Lutterworth,  is  occupied  by  the  hills  which  separate  the  basin  of 
the  Soar  from  that  of  the  Welland.  The  nortti-westem  portion, 
between  Mount  Sorrel,  Loughborough,  Ashby-de-la-Zouoh,  Market 
Bosworth,  and  Leicester,  constitutes  the  district  which,  though  now 
bare  of  wood,  retains  its  ancient  designation  of  Chamwood  Forest. 
This  district  is  occupied  by  a  group  of  hills  of  inconsiderable  eleva- 
tion, but  of  a  rugged  character,  with  distinct  sharp  prominences. 
Bazdon  Hill,  853  feet  high,  between  Leicester  and  A!shby,  the  most 
elevated  point  of  the  group,  commands  a  very  wide  extent  of  land- 
scape, extending  in  one  direction  to  Lincoln  cathedral,  distant  60 
miles,  and  in  another  direction,  with  a  good  telescope,  to  the 
Dunstable  Hills,  distant  nearly  80  miles. 

Leicestershire  is  chiefly  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Trent,  which 
just  touches  the  county,  and  for  a  few  miles  divides  it  from  Derby- 
shire. The  principal  tributary  of  the  Trent  belonging  to  this  county 
is  the  Soar,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  small  streams 
that  rise  near  the  south-western  border  between  Hinckley  and 
Lutterworth.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  Soar  forms  the  * 
boimdary  between  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestershire;  the  upper 
part  belongs  wholly  to  Leicestershire.  It  was  anciently,  called  Leire, 
from  whioh  the  town  and  county  of  Leicester  derive  their  name. 
This  river  has  a  gentle  current ;  it  is  navigable  for  about  7  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Trent  below  Keg  worth  to  the  neighbour- 
hood oif  Loughborough ;  a  canal  continues  the  navigation  up  to  that 
town.    The  length  of  the  Soar  is  nearly  40  miles. 

The  Wreak  is  a  tributary  of  the  Soar.  Its  true  head  is  near 
Oakham  in  Rutlandshire,  whence  it  flows  in  a  winding  channel  to 
Melton,  below  which  it  receives  the  short  stream  from  Ab  Kettleby, 
which  is  the  reputed  head  stream :  before  this  junction  it  is  called 
Eye,  or  Eie.  It  then  flows  into  the  Soar  near  Mount  Sorrel,  after  a 
course  of  about  25  miles.  Its  channel,  so  far  as  it  is  navigable,  forms 
part  of  the  Leicester  and  Melton  Mowbray  Navigation.  The  Anker 
skirts  the  border  of  the  county  for  2  or  3  miles  near  Atherstone  in 
Warwickshire ;  it  joins  the  Tame,  a  feeder  of  the  Trent,  at  Tamworth. 
The  Senoe  rises  in  Chamwood  Forest,  and  flows  south-west  14  miles 
into  the  Anker  near  Atherstone.  The  Mease,  a  feeder  of  the  Trent, 
which  rises  just  within  the  border  of  Derbyshire,  has  a  small  part  of 
its  course  in  this  coimty;  it  flows  by  Ashby,  and  in  two  places 
separates  Leicestershire  from  the  detached  part  of  Derbyshire.  Th« 
Devon,  which  joins  the  Trent  at  Newark,  has  its  source  in  Croxton 
Park  in  this  county ;  the  Smyte,  or  Smite,  which  waters  the  Vale  of 
Belvoir,  rises  just  within  the  county,  near  Nether  Broughton.  These 
are  all  the  streams  belongmg  to  the  system  of  the  Trent  which  claim 
notice. 

The  Avon,  a  tributary  of  the  Severn,  forms  the  boundary  of  the 
county  for  nearly  8  miles  on  the  southern  side,  separating  it  from 
Northamptonshire.  The  Swift,  a  small  stream  whioh  flows  by  Lutter- 
worth, falls  into  it  The  Welland,  which  rises  just  within  Northamp- 
tonshire, forms,  for  17  miles,  the  boundary  between  that  county  and 
Leicestershire.  A  small  feeder  of  the  Welland  divides,  for  about  7 
miles,  the  counties  of  Leicester  and  Rutland. 

Lciccdteriiliii'd  has  several  canals.    The  Loicedter  Navi^tion,  whiuh 
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coDfiiats  partly  of  a  canal,  and  partly  of  the  river  Soar  mada  navigable, 
eztenda  from  Loughborough  to  Leicester,  about  11  miles.  The 
Leioester  aod  Melton  Mowbray  Navigation,  also  11  miles,  commences 
at  the  junction  of  the  river  Wreak  with  the  Leicester  Navigation,  and 
is  carried  along  the  channels  of  the  ^V'reak  and  Eye,  which  are  thus 
made  navigable  to  Melton.  The  Leicestershire  and  Northampton- 
shiro  Union  Canal  extends  from  the  Leicester  Navigation  at  Leicester,  to 
Fozton  near  Market  Harborough,  with  a  cut  from  Fozton  to  Harborough. 
Its  length  is  about  17  miles ;  or,  including  the  branch  to  Harborough, 
31  miles.  The  Qrand  Union  Canal  forms  a  communication  between  Uie 
Grand  Junction  Canal,  at  Long  Buckby  in  Northern ptonshirf,  and  the 
LeioeBtershire  and  Northamptonshire  Union  Canal  at  Foxton.  Its  course 
is  about  8  miles  in  Leicestershire.  The  Oakham  Canal  runs  from  Oakham 
in  Rutlandshire  to  Melton  Mowbray,  where  it  unites  with  the  Leioester 
and  Melton  Mowbray  Navigation.  Its  whole  length  is  about  15  miles, 
of  which  more  than  half  is  in  Leicestershire.  The  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch  Canal  commences  in  the  Coventry  Canal,  about  8  miles  from 
Nuneaton  in  Warwickshire,  and  runs  to  iiie  coal-field  south-west  of 
Ashby.  Its  whole  length  is  above  26  miles,  of  which  the  greater  part 
is  in  Leicestershire.  There  are  three  railways  connected  with  this 
canal  at  the  Ashby  end ;  one  from  the  Ticknall  lime-works,  %^  miles 
long ;  a  second  branching  off  from  this  to  the  Cloudbill  lime-works,  | 
H  miles  lon^,  with  two  short  branches ;  and  a  third  from  a  colliery 
near  Moira,  half  a  mile  long.  Ashby  is  oonnected  with  the  canal  by 
a  tram-road  about  2  miles  long. 

The  south  branch  of  the  Midland  railway  enters  Leicestemhire 
about  2  miles  W.  from  Lutterworth,  and  runs  north  by  east  past 
Leicester,  5  miles  beyond  which  the  main  line  turns  north-west,  and 
quits  the  county  near  Loughborough,  while  the  Syston  and  Peter- 
borough branch  turns  north-east  to  Melton  Mowbray,  where  it  turns 
round  east,  and  near  Wymondham  south-east;  soon  alter  which  it 
enters  Rutlandshire.  The  old  goods  railway  from  Leicester  to  Swan- 
nington  has  been  converted  into  a  passenger  line.  It  runs  in  a 
somewhat  serpentine,  but  generally  west-north-west  direction  past 
Ashby-de-larZouch  to  Burton;  hut  quits  the  county  soon  affc^  it 
passes  Ashby.  The  Rugby  and  Stafford  railway  enters  the  county 
near  Lutterworth,  which  town  it  passes,  but  soon  after  enters 
Northamptonshire,  though  it  runs  for  some  distance  along  the  borders 
of  Leicestershire. 

The  principal  coach  roads  through  the  county  are  as  follows : — The 
Chester  and  Liverpool  road  enters  the  county  from  Northamptonshire, 
near  the  village  of  North  Eilworth,  and  runs  through  Lutterworth 
and  Hinckley  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Atherstone,  where  it  enters 
Warwicke^ire.  The  Leeds  road  enters  the  county  from  Rutlandshire, 
and  runs  through  Melton  Mowbray  into  Nottinghamshire.  The  Halifax 
road  enters  the  county  from  Northamptonshire,  and  passes  by  Market 
Harborough,  Leicester,  and  Loughborough  into  Nottinghamshire. 
The  CarlieJe  and  Manchester  road  coincides  with  the  Halifax  road  as 
far  as  Loughborough,  from  which  town  it  runs  by  Kegworth  to  Derby. 
Roads  lead  from  Leicester  by  Melton  Mowbrav  to  Qrantbam;  by 
Bingham  in  Nottinghamshire  to  Newark;  by  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  to 
Burton-on-Trent;  to  Hinckley;  to  Lutterwoith;  and  to  Uppingham 
in  the  adjoining  county  of  Rutland. 
•  Geology f  Mineralogy^  ^e. — Some  portions  of  the  east  side  of  Leices- 
tershire are  occupied  by  the  formations  which  constitute  the  third  or 
lowest  system  of  oolite.  The  Great  Oolite  extends  over  the  summit 
of  the  sandy  hills  which  overhang  the  Vale  of  Belvoir.  From  beneath 
the  Great  Oolite  the  beds  which  intervene  between  it  and  tha  lias  crop 
out ;  they  skirt  the  Yale  of  Belvoir  and  occupy  the  border  of  the 
county  towards  Rutlandshire.  The  Lias  occupies  ^e  rest  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  county,  skirting  the  valley  of  the  Soar  at  the  distance  of 
2  to  3  miles  eastward  from  that  river.  The  rest  of  the  county,  irith 
the  exception  of  Chamwood  Forest,  the  coal-fields  near  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch,  and  some  isolated  hills  of  mountain  limestone  to  the  north- 
west of  Chamwood  Forest,  is  occupied  by  the  new  red  or  saliferous 
sandstoneu  The  Ashby  coal-fields  lie  to  &.e  north-east  and  the  south- 
west of  Ashby,  and  extend  into  Derbyshire.  The  south-western  field 
is  of  an  oblong  figure,  extending  north-west  and  south-east  about 
11  miles.  The  strata  dip  in  different  directions.  More  than  20  ooal- 
works  have  been  opened  in  this  field.  One  of  the  coal-beds  has  a 
thickness  of  17  to  21  feet  The  other  coal-field  is  also  oblongs  and 
extends  in  the  same  direction  as  that  just  mentioned :  its  length  is 
about  6  or  7  miles.  The  isolated  beds  of  mountain  limestone  are 
quarried  at  the  village  of  Osgathorpe,  near  Ashby,  at  a  spot  near  the 
road  from  Ashby  to  Loughborough,  and  in  other  places.  Chamwood 
Forast  district  is  occupied  hy  rocks  of  the  transition  series,  sienite, 
greenstone,  and  slate.  Some  of  these  rooks  are  quarried  under  the 
name  of  granite.  This  district  yields  coarse  slate  for  roofing  and 
other  common  purposes.  Gypsum  is  quarried  near  Leicester;  and 
limestone,  which  makes  excellent  cement  for  works  under  water,  at 
Barrow-upon-Soar.  Freestone  for  huilding  and  clay  for  bricks  are 
procured  in  several  parts  of  the  county. 

Climate,  Soil^  Agriculture, — The  clunate  of  Leicestershire  is  mild 
and  genial,  without  being  so  moist  as  in  those  counties  which  lie 
nearer  the  Atlantia  There  are  few  high  hills  to  intercept  the  olouds. 
The  soil  is  loam^,  without  the  extremes  of  stiff  day,  loose  sand,  or 
chalk.  It  varies  m  fertility.  The  most  fertile  soils  are  generally  kept 
in  pristure,  for  which  this  county  is  pre-eminent;  tiie  poorer  and 


thinner  soils  only  being  kept  in  arable  cultivation.  Out  of  above 
500,000  acres  of  surface,  fully  one-half  is  in  permanent,  grass.  The 
quantity  of  woods  or  wastes  is  very  small.  There  are  many  large 
landed  proprietors  who  have  family  seats  in  this  county,  and  they 
have  in  general  some  portion  of  their  domains  in  hand.  By  employing 
intelligent  bailiffs  they  greatly  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
husbsndry.  Grazing  and  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  ^eep  are  the 
chief  objects  of  the  Leioestershire  farmers,  and  they  have  succeeded 
admirably  both  with  oxen  and  sheep.  The  arable  land  has  however 
not  been  neglected ;  and  the  quantity  of  stock  kept,  for  which  artificisl 
food  must  be  provided  in  winter,  has  not  only  supplied  abundant 
manure  to  recrait  the  land,  but  also  made  the  cultivation  of  green 
orops  more  general  and  extensive  than  in  many  other  countiea  Ths 
natural  meadows  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  considerable,  aod 
most  of  them  of  excellent  quality.  The  upland  meadows  are  alao 
good.  There  are  considerabie  dairies,  especially  on  the  borders  of 
Derbyshire,  and  very  good  cheese  is  mode  there.  The  cheese  known 
by  the  name  of  Stilton  is  chiefly  made  in  Leioestershire. 

The  principal  breed  of  oattle  in  Leicestershire  is  the  improved  long 
hom,  which  bears  a  veiy  high  character.  The  sheep,  for  which  thia 
county  is  also  renowned,  are  large,  with  very  long  wool,  and  fatten 
very  readily  at  an  early  age.  As  fox-hunting  is  followed  with  great 
eagerness  in  this  county  many  good  horses  are  hred,  and  the  rich 
pasture  favours  the  rearing  of  this  useful  and  noble  animaL 

JHvitiontf  Town$,  dc, — Leicestershire  is  divided  into  six  hundrede, 
as  follows: — ^West  Gosoote,  north-west  and  central;  East  GoKote, 
central;  Framland,  north-east;  Gartree,  south-esst;  Guthlaxton, 
south;  Sparkenhoe,  west  It  contains  the  borough,  market,  and 
county  town  of  Leicebtsb  ;  the  market  towns  of  Ashbt-db-la-Zouch, 
BoswoBTH,  Market  Habbobough,  Luttbbworth,  Meltob  Mowbiut, 
Mount  Sorrel,  and  Whitwick,  and  the  town  of  Castle  Donington.  The 
last  three  we  notice  here ;  the  other  towns  are  described  under  their 
respective  titles. 

Cattle  Donington,  21  miles  N.W.  from  Leicester,  population  2729  in 
1851,  is  on  the  border  of  the  county,  on  the  road  from  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch  to  Nottingham*  There  are  remains  of  an  old  castle,  from 
which  the  place  has  its  name ;  also  a  noble  park  and  mansion,  the 
residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  which  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  paintings  and  an  extensive  library.  The  church  is  a 
venerable  edifice  with  a  lofty  spire.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  and  Quakers  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  is 
a  Wesleyan  school  Basket-making,  frame-work  knitting,  and  the 
making  of  silk  stockings,  lace,  and  gloves,  give  employment  to  the 
inhabitants.  Tanning  and  brick-making  are  carried  on.  A  customary 
market  is  held  on  Saturday ;  fairs  are  held  on  March  ISth,  Thursday 
in  Whitsun-week,  and  Michaelmas  Day. 

M<mwt  Sorrdf  7i  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Leicester,  on  the  road  to 
Loughborough,  population  1597  in  1851,  stands  in  a  romantic  situation 
on  the  left  buk  of  the  Soar.  The  extremity  of  a  range  of  hills 
extending  from  Chamwood  Forest  overhangs  the  town,  presentiDg  a 
steep  slope ;  it  Ig  called  Castle  Hill,  from  a  fortress  which  anciently 
crowned  it.  The  principal  sjbreet  is  paved  with  red  granite,  as  it  is 
termed,  from  the  adjacent  rocks  of  the  Chamwood  Forest  groap. 
Many  houses  ars  built  of  the  same  stone.  The  Wesleyan  and  Asso- 
ciation Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship ;  and  there 
ore  National,  Infant,  and  Finee  schools.  A  small  market-house  stands 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  cross.  The  principal  manufacture  is  of 
stockings ;  bobbin-net  lace  ii  also  made.  The  market  is  on  Monday, 
but  is  very  smalL    A  fair  is  held  on  July  29th. 

Whitwick,  on  the  border  of  Chamwood  Forest,  18  miles  N.W.  from 
Leicester,  population  2836  in  1851,  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Of  Whitwick  Castie  there  are  now  few  remains.  The  church  is  sn 
ancient  gothio  building,  which  has  been  recentiy  restored.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Baptisti^ 
and  Roman  Catnolica.  There  are  a  Free  and  an  Infant  school  In 
Chamwood  Forest  is  a  Trappean  monastery  called  St.  Bernard's 
Abbey.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitwick  are  extensive  collieriea. 
The  market,  which  was  for  many  years  disused,  has  been  revived,  aod 
is  held  on  Wednesday. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  viUageB ;  the  popa- 
lations  are  those  of  the  parishes  in  1851 : — 

Ameeby,  8  miles  S.  from  Leicester,  population  567,  was  once  a 
market-town.  The  village  is  plessantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Soddington  Hills.  It  has  a  fine  old  church  and  a  Baptist  chapeL  A 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  here  had  50  members  in  1851.  Frame- 
work knitting  employs  some  of  the  inhabitants.  HABROW-UPOir-SoAB, 
BiLUESOOK,  and  Blabt  being  the  seats  of  Poor-Law  Unions  are  noticed 
under  their  respective  titiea  BarweU,  11  miles  S.W.  from  Leicester, 
population  1618.  Besides  the  parish  church,  which  is  ancient,  there 
are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleysn  and  Primitive  Methodists,  aod  a 
Free  school  The  Inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  frame-work 
knitting,  or  dependent  upon  agriculture,  ielgrave,  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Leicester :  population,  1898.  There  are  here  an  ancient  church, 
chapels  for  Wesleyao  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Baptist^  and  a 
National  sdhooL  Frame-work  knitting  and  brick-making  give  some 
employment  Mton,  17  miles  N.W.  from  Leioester,  population  751, 
has  a  handsome  old  diuroh,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  a  Baptist 
chapel,  and  a  National  school    A  great  fair  for  horses  is  held  here  on 
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Trinity  Monday.  Bdvoir,  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  county,  is  : 
noticeable  on  aoconnt  of  Belvoir  Castle,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  | 
Duke  of  Rutland.  The  oastle  and  a  large  part  of  the  park  are  in  ' 
Leioesterslilre.  Belvoir  village  Is  in  Liiicolneliire.  Befvoir  Castle 
occupies  nearly  the  summit  of  a  hill,  on  the  southern  slope  of  wMdi 
are  terraces  and  shrubberies.  It  surrounds  a  quadrangular  court,  and 
has  undergone  many  alterations  during  the  present  century ;  in  its 
gituation  and  general  appearance  it  bears  some  resemblance  to 
Windsor  Castle.  It  contains  a  yerr  fine  collection  of  paintinn. 
Boilesford  is  on  the  river  Devon,  in  the  picturesque  Vale  of  Belvoir : 
population,  1874.  The  village  is  on  the  road  from  Grantham  to 
lYottiligham.  The  church  is  cruciform,  of  the  perpendicular  style, 
with  a  tower  and  a  lofty  ornamental  spire;  it  has  been  recently 
restored  at  a  great  expense.  In  the  interior  are  several  handsome 
monuments  of  the  earls  of  Rutland  of  the  Manners  family.  Four 
dukes  of  Rutland  are  buried  here,  but  have  no  monuments.  There 
are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents, 
and  Baptists,  an  Endowed  Free  school,  and  almshouses  for  17  poor 
men  and-  6  women.  Burbage,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Leicester :  popu- 
lation of  the  chapelry  1894,  mostly  frame-work  knitters.  The  church, 
a  fine  old  building,  was  repaired  at  a  great  expense  in  1848.  There 
are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Independents, 
and  a  Free  school  for  boys  and  girls.  CoUortov^  17  miles  K.W.  from 
Leicester,  2  miles  E.  from  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  :  population,  549.  The 
chief  object  of  interest  here  is  Coleorton  Hall,  Wnich  was  the  seat  of 
Sir  George  Beaumont.  Sir  George's  choice  collection  of  paintings,  which 
he  munificently  presented  to  the  nation,  formed  the  nucleus  of  our 
National  Gallery.  Coleorton  Hall  is  a  neat  Grecian  building.  In  the 
beautiful  grotinds  are  inscriptions  by  Wordsworthi  whose  taste  con- 
tributed to  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds.  In  the  church  are  a  rich 
painted  glass  window,  and  a  painting  by  Alston,  both  presented  by 
Sir  George  Beaumont  Countesthorpe,  7  miles  S.  from  Leicester,  popu- 
lation of  the  chapelry  949,  is  a  large  straggling  village ;  the  inhabit- 
ants are  mostly  frame-work  knitters.  It  has  a  diurch,  rebuilt,  except 
the  tower,  in  1842;  chapehi  for  Primitive  Methodiits,  Independents, 
and  Baptists ;  and  a  station  of  the  Midland  railway.  Oi'oxton  Keyriid, 
on  the  Lincolnahire  border,  8  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Belvoir  Castle, 
population  621,  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  races,  held  in  Croxton 
Park,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  which  annually  attract  large 
numbers  of  visitors.  Besides  the  church  there  are  a  Wesleyan 
Kethodist  chapel  and  a  National  school.  Daford,  8  miles  W.  from 
Leicester,  population  1025,  is  a  station  on  the  Leicester  and  Swan- 
niogton  nulway.  The  church,  which  is  ancient,  is  large  and  has  a 
veiy  lofty  spire.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Baptists  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  and  a  National  school  £arl  ShilUm,  9  miles  S.W. 
from  Leicester:  population,  2364.  Besides  the  parish  cborch 
there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Indepen- 
dents, and  Baptists,  and  a  Free  school.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here. 
Frame-work  knitting  employs  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Snderhy, 
5  milea  SwS.W.  f^om  Leicester :  population  1385,  mostly  employed 
in  frame-work  knitting.  The  phurch  contains  some  interesting 
monuments.  There  are  an  Independent  chapel  and  a  Free  school 
Enderby  Hall  is  a  handsome  mansion.  BalUUon,  16  miles  E.S.E. 
from  Leicester :  population;  691.  The  church,  which  is  ancient,  has 
a  lofty  spire.  Some  curious  Norman  Ciirving  is  built  up  in  the  walls ; 
in  the  interior  of  the  church  are  sedilia  and  some  mteresting  old 
monumenta  The  Independents  have  a  chapel,  and  there  are  a  Free 
school  and  some  almshouses.  Hallaton  was  formerly  a  market-town ; 
the  marketHsross  is  still  standing.  Two  cattle  fairs  and  a  statute  fair 
are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Ibstock,  18  miles  W.N.W.  from 
Leicester:  population  of  the  township,  1188.  Besides  the  church 
there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  National 
snd  British  schools.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the 
Ibatock  collieries,  to  which  there  is  carried  a  branch  from  the 
Leicester  and  Swannington  railway.  Kcgwoi'th,  19  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Leicester,  on  the  road  from  Loughborough  to  Derby,  and  on  the 
Midland  railway  :  population  of  the  township,  1782.  There  was  for- 
merly a  market  here.  The  church  is  a  handsome  cruciform  structure : 
there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Bap- 
tists; a  National  and  a  Free  school.  Four  fairs  are  held  during  the 
year.  Framework-knitting  and  lace-working  afibrd  the  chief  occupa- 
tiona  Malting  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  flour-mills.  KUmorth,  8 
miles  S.S.E.  from  Leicester,  population  1752,  was  formerly  a  market- 
town.  The  church  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  building.  The  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of  worship. 
The  Free  Grammar  school  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about 
800/.  a  year,  and  had  89  scholars  in  1852 ;  there  are  also  a  National 
and  an  Infant  school.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  frame-work  knitters. 
Oadby,  3  miles  S.E.  from  Leicester,  population  1196,  consists  of  a  long 
street  on  the  road  to  Market  Harborough.  Besides  the  church,  which 
is  ancient  and  contains  some  interesting  monuments,  there  are  a 
Baptist  chapel,  a  National  and  an  Infant  school.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  frame-work  knitters.  Packingtonf  15  miles  S.  W.  from  Leicester, 
is  partly  In  an  outlying  part  of  Derbyshire :  population  of  the  township, 
644.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  a 
Baptist  chapeL  and  a  Free,  a  National,  and  an  Infant  school  .A  market 
was  formerly  held  here.  Quoiiidon,  8  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Leicester, 
population  of  the  township  1876,  is  a  busy  village  on  the  uavigu,ble 


branch  of  the  Soar,  with  a  station  on  the  Midland  railway.  The 
Inhabitants  are  employed  in  frame-work  knitting,  lace*  and  glove- 
making,  and  tanning.  Besides  the  church,  which  is  ancient,  there  are 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Melodists  and  Baptists,  and 
National  and  Infant  schoola  Quorndon  has  some  celebrity  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Quorndon  or  Quorn  hunt.  Some  good  mansions 
are  in  the  neighbourhood.  Itaiby^  5  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Leicester, 
popuUition  of  the  township  719,  is  a  large  irregularly-built  village, 
near  the  Leicester  and  Swannington  railway.  Besides  the  church, 
which  is  a  large  old  building,  there  are  a  Primitive  Methodist  meeting- 
house and  an  Infant  .school  Frame-work  knitting  is  carried  on. 
Rothley,  6i  miles  N.  from  Leiofester,  population  of  the  township  985, 
many  of  whom  are  frame-work  knitters.  On  the  green  is  an  ancient 
manorial  court-house.  Besides  the  church  there  are  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Baptists,  a  Free  school  for  15 
poor  boys,  a  National  and  an  Infant  school  The  mechanics  institute 
had  80  members  bx  1851,  with  a  library  of  190  volumes.  Sheepahed, 
4  miles  W.  from  Loughborough,  on  the  edge  of  Chamwood  Forest : 
population,  3759.  The  stocking  manufacture  is  the  chief  employment ; 
glove-making  and  needle-making  are  also  carried  on.  In  the  middle 
of  the  village  is  a  stone  cross,  consisting  of  a  single  shafts  standing  on 
stepa  ^  Besides  the  church  thei'e  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Roman 
Catholics.  SUebjf  is  7i  miles  N.  from  Leicester  on  the  Midland  rail- 
way, which  has  a  station  here :  population  1660,  chiefly  frame-work 
knitters.  The  church  is  a  fine  example  of  the  perpendicular  style. 
There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Baptists, 
and  a  National  school  Syaton,  5  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Leicester,  near 
the  junction  pf  the  Midland  and  Peterborough  railways,  and  of  the 
Soar  and  Wreak  navigations :  population,  1669.  The  village  is  huge 
and  increasing ;  it  consists  of  several  streets  of  shops,  and  there  are 
large  coal-dep6ts  bv  the  railway.  The  church  is  a  spacious  building, 
partly  of  Norman  date.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists  and  Baptists;  and  Free,  National,  and  Infant  schools. 
Fraine-work  knitting  is  the  chief  source  of  employment.  Malting, 
brewing,  tanning,  needle-making,  rope-making,  and  currying  are- 
carried  on.  WaUham-on-tfie-Wolds  is  situated,  as  its  name  implies,  in 
the  Wold  district  in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  county,  54  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Melton  Mowbray:  population,  732.  The  diuroh,  a 
handsome  cruciform  structure  chiefly  of  the  decorated  style,  was 
restored  within  the  last  few  years.  There  are  a  Wesleyan  chapel  and 
a  National  school  An  amcultural  association  is  established  hera, 
for  whose  meetings  a  neat  Grecian  building  has  been  erected.  Yearly 
meetings  are  held  for  the  exhibition  of  stock,  awarding  of  prizes,  &.C 
A  large  cattle  and  horse  fair  is  held  on  September  18th  and  19th. 
WigitofirMagna  is  a  large  village,  4  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Leicester : 
population,  2189.  Wigston  has  grown  into  a  small  town  within  the 
last  few  years.  There  are  some  extensive  hosiery  manufew^urera  in 
the  place,  who  employ  man^  hands.  There  are  two  churches, 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Independents^ 
National  and  British  schools,  and  almshouses  for  six  poor  persons^ 
Wymeswold,  13  miles  N.  from  Leicester,  on  the  Nottinghamshire 
border  of  the  county,  population  1235,  is  a  large  and  well-built  village, 
formerly  a  market-towru  The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  frame-work 
knitting  and  lace-making.  The  handsome  gothic  church  was  lately 
restored  at  a  considerable  expense.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  National  schools.  Wymondham,  7 
miles  E.  from  Melton  Mowbray,  near  the  junction  of  the  county  with 
Lincolnshire  and  Rutiandshire,  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity : 
population,  800.  The  church  is  a  handsome  cruciform  structure,  with 
a  lofty  spirei  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Inde- 
pendents, and  a  British  school  A  Free  Grammar  school  was  founded 
here  in  1637  by  Sir  John  Sedley;  its  income  from  endowment  is 
about  153Z.  a  year:  in  1851  it  had  40  scholars. 

DivuUnu  for  JSccUtioutical  and  Legal  Pvrpoaeg. — ^This  county  is  in 
the  diocese  of  Peterborough  and  in  the  ecolesiastiGal  province  of 
Canterbury.  It  constitutes  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester.  Leicester^ 
shire  is  in  the  Midland  Circuit ;  the  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  ar» 
held  at  Leicester.  By  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  Leioestershire  ii 
divided  into  1 1  Unions : — ^Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Barrow-on-Soar,  Billeadon, 
Blaby,  Hinckley,  Leicester,  Loughborough,  Lutterworth,  Market 
Bosworth,  Market  Harborough,  and  Melton  Mowl>ray.  These  Uniona 
include  325  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  608,684  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  235,494.  County  courts  are  held  at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Hinckley,  Leicester,  Loughborought  Lutterworth, 
Market  Bosworth,  Market  Harborough,  and  Melton  Mowbray.  Lei- 
cestershire formerly  returned  four  members  to  Parliament,  namely, 
two  for  the  coulity,  and  two  for  the  borough  of  Leicester.  By  the 
Reform  Act  the  county  was  divided  into  a  northern  and  a  southern 
division,  each  division  returning  two  members.  The  borough  of 
Iicicester  still  returns  two  members. 

History f  Antiquiiieif  J^c. — Leicestershire  was  ancientiy  comprehended 
in  the  territory  of  the  Coritani :  and  when  the  Romans  had  sub- 
jugated Britain  and  divided  it  into  provinces,  it  was  included  in  the 
province  of  Flavia  Csseariensis.  The  Romans  established  several 
stations  within  or  near  upon  the  limits  of  the  county :  Rates  (Lei* 
cester) ;  Yemometum,  near  Willoughby  (on  the  road  from  Leicester 
to  Newark) ;  Manduessedum  (Mancester,  near  Atherstone) ;  Benonie, 
or  Yenonso  (High  Cross,  between  Lutterworth  and  Hinckley) ;  and 
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1  ripontiumi  on  the  Avon,  near  CSatthorpe,  a  village  south  of  Lutter- 
V  orth.  Of  these  stations  however  only  Ratse  strictly  belongs  to  this 
<  ounty.  VenonsB  and  Tripontium  are  just  on  the  border ;  the  others 
3e  beyond  it.  Ratee,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Itineraries  of  Antoninus, 
and  Ragsa  and  Ratiscorion,  according  to  Richard  of  Cirencester,  was 
on  tiie  site  of  the  modem  Leicester.  Many  tesselated  pavements, 
coins,  urns,  and  domestic  and  military  utensils  have  been  discovered 
at  different  times.  A  Roman  mile-stone  was  discovered  in  1771» 
about  two  miles  north  from  the  town,  on  the  side  of  the  Fosse  road : 
it  is  cylindrical  like  the  shaft  of  a  column  with  a  roughly  carved 
inscription,  showing  it  to  have  been  set  up  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian.  It  is  now  in  the  Museum  %t  t^icester.  South  of  Leicester 
town  are  two  remarkable  parallel  embankments,  called  the  'Raw 
Dykes,'  extending  about  three  furlongs  in  length,  and  about  16  yards 
apart.  There  do  liot  appear  to  be  any  remains  of  Venonsc,  which 
probably  stood  at  the  intersection  of  Watliug-street  and  the  Fosse 
Way ;  but  Camden  reports  that  great  foundatious  of  square  stones 
had  been  discovered  under  ground,  and,  since  his  time,  coins  have 
been  found  here.  There  are  traces  of  Tripontium  near  Catthorpe. 
There  are  remains  or  traces  of  encampmeuU,  probably  Roman,  at 
four  or  five  places  in  the  county.  Tesselated  pavements  have  been 
found  at  Rothley  and  Wanlip.  At  Waulip  were  found  also  coins  and 
broken  urns. 

The  Roman  road  "Watling-street  forms  the  boundary  between  this 
county  and  Warwickshire  from  Tripontium,  or  Catthorpe,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manduessedum  (Mancester,  near  Atherstone).  The 
Fosse  Way,  another  ancient  road,  which  intersects  Watling-street  at 
Venonro  (High  Cross),  runs  in  a  direct  line  north-east  to  lUtse  (Lei- 
cester) ;  and  thence  north-north-east  to  Vernometum,  nnr  Willoughby, 
just  within  the  border  of  Nottinghamshire.  The  Via  Devana  enters 
the  county  on  the  south-east,  crossing  the  Welland  near  Medboume, 
and  runs  north-west  by  Rats  (Leicester)  and  Ashby  into  Derbyshire. 
Some  remains  of  the  Fosse  Way  and  Via  Devana  may  be  traced. 

During  the  Heptarchy,  Leicestershire  was  included  in  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia.  In  the  year  680,  or  according  to  others  737,  Leicester  was 
made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  transferred  thither  from  Sidnaceaater. 
The  diocese  was  afterwards  united  to  the  previously  existing  see  of 
Dorchester  (in  Oxfordshire). 

By  the  treaty  between  Alfred  and  Guthrun  the  Dane  (878  or  880), 
Leicestershire  was  included  in  the  Danelagh,  or  Danish  territory ;  and 
Leicester  became  one  of  the  preat  Danijih  burghs.  It  was  recovered 
by  Ethelfleda,  governess  of  Mercia,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Elder. 

Upon  the  Norman  conquest,  Leicestershire  was  divided  between 
the  followers  and  relatives  of  the  Conqueror.  Several  of  these  or 
their  descendants,  to  secure  the  territory  thus  acquired,  erected  castles 
or  repaired  older  ones  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Leicester,  Mount  Sorrel, 
Shilton,  Whitwick,  Qroby,  Hinckley,  Donington,  Melton  Mowbray, 
Ravenston,  Thorpe,  Sauvey,  and  Belvoir.  Of  these  castles,  except 
that  at  Ashby,  there  are  few  remains.  The  present  Belvoir  Castle  is 
a  more  modem  edifice,  erected  or  restored  by  the  first  Earl  of  Rut- 
land, in  the  end  of  the  15th  or  beginiiing  of  the  16th  century.  Most 
of  the  other  castles  are  mentioned  elsewhere.  Of  Groby  (near  Leices- 
ter) the  earth-works  and  a  few  fragments  of  the  masonry  remain. 

Upon  the  accession  of  William  Rufus,  Leicestershire  was  ravaged 
by  Hugh  Grentemaisnell,  who  supported  the  cause  of  Robert,  duke 
of  Normandy.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Leicester  Castle  was 
taken  by  William  Rufus.  The  county  was  again  the  scene  of  contest 
in  the  civil  troubles  of  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.  The  civil 
war  of  the  Roses  was  closed  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Richard  III. 
at  Bosworth  Field  in  this  county,  1485. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  men  of  Leicestershire  seem  gener^ 
ally  to  have  taken  the  side  of  the  Parliament.  Several  severe  skirmishes 
took  place  in  the  county  in  1643-45.  On  the  Slst  of  May  1645  the 
king  took  Leicester  by  storm ;  the  garrison  consisted  of  about  450 
soldiers  and  500  to  600  townsmen ;  the  resistance  was  obstinate  but 
unavaihng.  The  besieging  army  was  estimated  at  4000.  The  triumph 
of  the  king  was  short :  the  decisive  battle  of  Naseby  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, was  won  by  the  Parliament  a  fortnight  after  the  capture  of 
Leicester ;  and  Leicester  was  retaken  four  days  after.  In  his  subse- 
quent marches  the  king  came  once  or  twice  to  Belvoir  and  Ashby. 
Belvoir  was  taken  by  storm  in  November  the  same  year,  and  the 
garrison  at  Ashby  surrendered  in  the  February  following. 

JReligiout  Worahip  and  Education. — According  to  the  lietums  of  the 
Census  of  1851,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  the  county  655  places 
of  worship,  of  which  289  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Engknd,  201  to 
six  sections  of  Methodists,  85  to  Baptists,  41  to  Independents,  12  to 
Roman  Catholics,  7  to  Mormons,  8  to  Quakers,  and  8  to  Unitarians. 
The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  159,215.  The  number  of 
Sunday  schools  in  the  county  was  482,  of  which  227  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England,  103  to  Methodists,  61  to  Baptists,  26  to  Indepen- 
dents, 6  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  8  to  Unitarians.  The  total  number 
of  scholars  was  86,282.  The  number  of  day-schools  in  the  county  in 
1851  was  709,  namely,  278  public  day-schools,  with  19,892  scholars, 
and  431  private  day-schools,  with  8862  scholars.  The  number  of 
evening-schools  for  adults  was  20,  with  784  scholars.  There  were  14 
literary  and  scientific  institutions,  with  1849  members,  and  poesessing 
in  their  libraries  about  10,000  volumes. 


Savings  Banks. — In  1852  the  county  possessed  7  savings  banks,  at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Hinckley,  Leicester,  Loughborough,  Lutterworth, 
Market  Harborough,  and  Melton  Mowbray.  The  total  amount  owing 
to  depositors  on  the  20th  of  November  1852  was  226,2562.  lOt.  Id, 

LEIGH.    [Essex.] 

LEIGH,  Lancashire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Leigh,  is  situated  in  53*  80'  N.  lat.,  2*  31' 
W.  long.,  distant  13  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Manchester,  197  miles  N.W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  192}  miles  by  the  London  and  North- 
western railway.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Leigh  in  1851  waa 
5206.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  with  the  cur%cy  of  West  Leigh 
annexed  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diooese  of  Manchester.  Leigh  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  10  townships  and  chapelries,  with  an  area  of 
24,352  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  32,733. 

The  town  of  Leigh  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  silk  and  cotton 
manufactures.  Glue-works,  coal-pits,  stone-quarries,  and  flour-mills 
in  the  neighbourhood  also  afibrd  employment.  The  town  is  lighted 
with  gas.  In  the  town-hall,  erected  in  1840,  the  petty  sessions  and 
the  county  court  are  held :  the  great  room  is  also  used  for  concerts 
and  meetings.  Leigh  parish  church  is  an  ancient  edifice  of  Btone, 
consisting  of  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles,  with  a  tower.  The  Weslevau, 
Primitive,  and  Association  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Swedenborgi&ns 
have  places  of  worship  in  Leigh.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded 
in  1655,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  2il.  16«.  a  year,  and  had 
70  scholars  in  1853.  There  are  also  National  and  British  schools,  a 
Charity  school  for  girls,  a  Quakers  school,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
school ;  a  mechanics  institute,  which  in  1851  had  183  members,  and 
1125  volumes  in  its  library ;  and  a  savings  bank.  The  district  around 
Leigh  is  famous  for  the  production  of  cheese.  Leigh  communicates 
with  Manchester  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal,  and  with  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  by  a  branch  canal  to  Wigan.  The  market- 
day  is  Saturday;  fairs  are  held  on  April  24  th  and  25th,  and  on  December 
7th  and  8tK 

LEIGHLIN,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archiepiscopal  province  of  Dublin, 
in  Ireland,  comprehends  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  extends  into  Uie 
counties  of  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Queen's  County,  and  Kilkenny.  The 
chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  archdeacon, 
and  four  prebendaries.  The  number  of  benefices  is  62.  The  founder 
of  this  diocese  was  St.  Laserian,  who  supported  the  Roman  mode  of 
celebrating  Easter  at  the  Synod  of  Leighlin,  A.D.  630.  Prior  to  that 
time  the  church  of  Leighlin  bad  been  ruled  by  an  abbot.  The 
bishoprics  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns  were  united  in  1600,  and  have  been 
lately  incorporated  with  the  see  of  Ossory  under  the  Church  Tempo- 
ralities Act.  The  income  of  the  united  bishopric  is  88  502.  The 
cathedral  is  the  parish  church  of  Old  Leighlin.  [Carlow,  County  of.] 

LEIGHLIN  BRIDGE.    [Carlow,  County  of.1 

LEIGHS,  or  LEES.    [Essex.] 

LEIGHTON  BUZZARD,  Bedfordshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Leighton  Buzzard,  is  situated  in 
51'  55'  N.  lat.,  0'  39'  W.  long.,  distant  20  miles  S.S.W.  from  Bedford. 
41  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  40^  miles  by  the  London 
and  North- Western  railway.  The  "population  of  the  town  of  Leighton 
Buzzard  in  1851  was  4465.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archilea* 
conry  of  Bedford  and  diocese  of  Ely.  Leighton  Buzzard  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  16  parishes  and  townships^  with  an  area  of  87,9S0 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  17,141. 

Lrigbton  Buzzard  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  An  ancient 
market-cross,  an  elegant  erection  of  the  perpeudicular  style,  peutau- 
gular  in  form,  is  in  the  market-place.  The  streets  are  lighted  with 
gas.  A  town-hall  was  built  in  1851  by  Lord  Leigh.  The  parish 
church,  erected  about  1220,  wa<j  originally  early  Engiitih  in  style,  but 
it  has  been  much  modeniised.  There  are  chapels  for  We^leyan 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Mormons ;  a  British  school,  a  new  school  in 
connection  with  the  church,  a  savings  bank,  and  several  beneroleat 
institutions  and  charitablo  foundations.  The  Leighton  Instituta, 
chiefly  for  the  delivery  of  lectures,  formed  about  5  years  ago,  has  a 
library  connected  with  it.  Straw-plat  is  made  in  almost  every  cottage 
in  the  town.  Cattle  are  extensively  raised  in  the  vicinity  for  sale  in 
the  London  market  A  large  cattle  market  is  held  weekly  on  Tuesday: 
5  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year :  the  wool  fair,  in  July,  is 
frequented  by  buyers  from  the  west  and  north  of  England.  A  county 
court  is  held  in  the  town. 

LEININGEN,  or  LINANGE,  formeriy  a  cDimty  situated  between 
the  Lower  Palatinate  and  the  bishoprics  of  Spires  and  Worms,  givi-s 
its  name  to  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  mediatised  Gkrman  houses. 
The  principal  line  obtained  in  1779  the  dignity  of  princes  of  the 
empire  :  in  1803  it  lost  its  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
which  had  an  area  of  250  square  miles,  with  a  revenue  of  168,000 
florins,  and  obtained  instead  Amorbach,  Miltenberg,  and  several  other 
bailiwicks,  the  area  of  which  is  520  square  miles,  with  86,000  inhabit. 
antSr  in  15  towns,  9  market  villages,  and  171  other  villages,  producing 
a  revenue  of  568,000  florins,  which  form  together  the  present  princi- 
pality of  Leiningen.  The  principality  was  mediatised  in  1806;  410 
square  miles  of  it  are  under  Baden,  100  under  Bavaria,  and  10  under 
Hesse-Darmstadt  The  population  of  the  principality  is  now  about 
107,000.  The  present  Prince  Charles  is  half-brother  to  the  queen  of 
Great  Britain.  He  resides  at  Amorbach,  in  the  Odenwald,  2S  uiil^^ 
we-t  from  Wurzbnrg  and  south  from  Aschaffenbuiig,  on  the  MuJt, 
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a  small  feeder  of  the  Mayn :  population  about  3000.  It  has  Pome 
manufactures,  a  new  palace,  with  fine  gardens,  and  a  very  handeome 
church.  The  religion  pf  this  branch  is  Lutheran.  There  are  four 
other  branches  of  the  house  of  Leiningen,  two  Lutheran  and  two 
Roman  Catholic. 

LEINSTER,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  extends  from 
52'  6'  to  54'  V  N.  lat,  e**  to  8**  8'  W.  long.,  including  the  eastern  half 
of  the  central  and  south-eastern  parts  of  Ireland. 

Leinster  possesses  greater  advantages  than  the  other  provinces  in 
point  of  soil  and  surface,  being  little  incumbered  with  mountains,  and 
having  consequently  superior  facilities  for  internal  communication. 
The  navigable  Shannon  forms  part  of  its  western  boundary,  and  the 
navigable  Barrow  intersects  its  central  and  southern  counties.  The 
Boyne  also,  the  basin  of  which  lies  within  its  north-eastern  limits,  is 
partly  navigable,  and  the  Grand  and  Royal  canals  traverse  it  from  east 
to  west.  The  coast  is  inferior  in  point  of  natural  harbours  to  that  of 
the  remainder  of  the  island,  but  it  is  more  sheltsred  from  the  pre- 
valent winds. 

Upon  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  the  English  in  1170  the  present 
proviuoe  was  divided  into  the  two  petty  kingdoms  of  Meath  and 
Leinster,  and  embraced  also  a  part  of  the  then  kingdom  of  Ulster, 
in  the  present  county  of  Louth.  The  first  counties  erected  were  those 
of  Dublin,  including  the  present  county  of  Wicklow ;  Meath,  including 
the  present  counties  of  West  Meath  and  Longford ;  Louth ;  Kildare, 
including  the  present  King's  and  Queen's  counties ;  Carlow,  Kilkenny, 
and  Wexford.  Meath  was  divided  into  Meath  and  West  Meath  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIIL ;  King's  and  Queen's  counties  were  separated 
from  Kildare  and  erected  into  8e\>arate  counties  in  the  reign  of  Mary; 
Longford  was  made  shire-ground  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth;  and  Wicklow 
was  made  a  county  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

The  area  of  the  respective  counties,  and  of  the  three  chief  towns 
in  the  province,  with  the  population  of  each  at  the  four  decennial 
periods  of  1821, 1881, 1841,  and  1851,  are  given  in  the  article  Ireland, 
coL  298. 

LEINTWARDINE.    [Hebefordshirk.] 

LEIPZIG,  a  circle  or  province  in  the  north-west  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  is  bounded  W.  and  N.  by  Prussia,  E.  by  the  circle  of  Dresden, 
and  S.  by  the  circle  of  Zwickau  and  the  principality  of  Saxe-Altenburg. 
Its  area  is  1326  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1852  amounted  to 
446,826.  The  circle  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Elbe.  The  western 
part  of  it  is  drained  by  the  White  Elster,  which  receives  ^he  Pleisse 
SDd  the  Partha ;  the  eastern  districts  are  watered  by  the  Mulda,  which 
is  here  formed  by  two  head-streams,  both  called  Mulda,  which  rise  in 
the  Erzgebirge  and  flow  past  Zwickau  and  Freiberg  respectively. 
There  are  a  few  small  lakes.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  com  and  pasture ; 
tobacco  is  grown  extensively.  The  country  is  level,  except  in  the 
louth  and  south-east,  where  there  are  some  offsets  of  the  Erzgebirge. 
The  land  is  generally  well  cultivated;  the  country  is  deficient  in 
wood,  which  is  procured  from  the  Erzgebirge  and  the  circle  of  Voigl^ 
land.  There  are  no  metals,*but  there  are  fullers'  earth  and  potters' 
clay,  limestone,  marble,  porphyry,  jasper,  and  great  quantities  of  peat. 
There  is  a  veiy  good  breed  of  sheep,  of  which  the  circle  possesses  a 
larjre  number. 

This  is  not  one  of  the  manufacturing  oirclea  of  Saxony  :  there  are 
however  flourishing  manufactures  of  woollens,  cotton,  linen,  and 
pottery  in  all  the  towns ;  but  in  the  villages,  which  are  above  1000  in 
number,  all  hands,  generally  speaking,  are  requured  for  agriculture. 
The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy. 

Leipzig,  the  capital  of  the  province,  forms  the  subject  of  the  next 
article.  [Leipzio.]  The  other  towns  are  small.  Among  them  we  name 
the  following,  with  the  population  in  round  numbers : — Orimma,  a 
walled  town  on  the  Mulda,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  6100; 
Mbeln,  on  an  island  in  the  Mulda,  6000 ;  LeUznig,  a  walled  town 
defended  by  a  castle,  on  the  Freiberg  Mulda,  4800 ;  RocUitz,  on  the 
Zwickau  Mulda,  4100;  Oeithayn,  west  of  Rochlitz,  4800;  Mitweyda, 
on  the  Zschopau,  a  feeder  of  the  Freiberg  Mulda,  6800 ;  Colditz,  on 
the  Zwickau  Mulda,  8000 ;  Boma,  on  the  Wyhra,  a  feeder  of  the 
Pleisse,  3800;  Pegau^  on  the  White  Elster,  8500;  Wui-zen  on  the 
Hulda,  here  crossed  by  three  bridges,  4100;  and  Milgeln  on  the 
Dollnitz,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Elbe,  about  2200. 

Most  of  these  towns  have  manufactures  of  broadcloth,  cotton,  linen, 
beer,  tc  The  province  is  traversed  by  several  railroads  which  connect 
Leipzig  with  all  parts  of  Germany.  One  line  proceeds  from  Li-ipzig 
souuhward  through  Boma  to  Augsburg  and  Munich ;  another  south* 
east  to  Dresden,  Prag,  and  Vienna,  with  a  branch  from  the  Kiesa 
junction  through  Dobeln  to  Chemnitz ;  and  a  third  line  northward 
to  Magdeburg  and  Berlin. 

LEIPZIQ,  the  canital  of  the  province  of  Leipzig,  and  the  second 
city  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  situated  in  51**  20'  16"  N.  lat., 
12"  21'  45"  E.  long.,  72  miles  W.N.W.  from  Dresden,  in  an  extensive 
plain  watered  by  the  Pleisse,  into  which  the  White  Elster,  the  Parde, 
and  the  Luppe  flow.  The  swamps  that  formerly  existed  in  this  plain 
have  been  filled  and  drained,  and  it  is  now  extremely  fertile  and  healthy, 
and  covered  with  flourishing  villages.  The  town,  including  its  four 
suburbs,  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length  from  north  to  south,  parallel  to 
the  course  of  the  Pleisse,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It 
contained  in  1852  a  population  of  66,682.  It  was  formerly  well 
fortified,  but  the  ramparis  have  been  converted  into  public  walks,  and 


partly  laid  out  as  gardens.  The  'only  remaining  part  of  the  fortifica- 
tions is  the  castle,  called  the  Pleisseuburg,  upon  which  the  observatory 
now  stands. 

Leipzig  is  irregularly  bmlt;  the  streets  are  generally  narrow,  though 
well  paved  and  lighted,  but  it  contains  many  very  handsome  parts, 
numerous  elegant  public  buildings,  private  houses  resembling  psdaces, 
and  many  seats,  with  fine  gardens,  in  the  suburbs.  The  most  remarkable 
edifices  are  St.  Thomas's  church ;  St.  Nicholas's,  a  venerable  and  magni- 
ficent  building,  adorned  with  paintings ;  St.  Paul's,  or  the  University 
church ;  St.  John's,  in  which  is  the  marble  monument  of  Qellert ;  the 
theatre ;  the  town-hall,  built  in  1599;  the  cloth-hall;  the  Pleisseuburg, 
with  the  observatory,  which  is  furnished  with  excellent  instruments,  and 
stands  in  51'  20'  19"  N.  lat,  SO**  1'  52-  E.  long,  of  Ferro,  10**  1M5"  E. 
of  Paris ;  and  the  Eonigshaus,  or  King's  House,  near  the  town-hall  on 
the  great  market  square.  In  this  house  Napoleon  I.  lodged  during  the 
battle  of  Leipzig,  and  Field-Marshal  Schwarzenbex^,  who  then  com- 
manded the  allies,  died  in  it  in  1820.  The  great  building  called  Auer- 
bach's  House  is  in  the  time  of  the  fairs  a  kind  of  bazaar,  where  the 
finest  and  most  costly  articles  are  exposed  for  sale.  There  are  numerous 
excel  lent  schools  and  academies,  and  many  literary  and  learned  societies, 
a  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  an  academy  of  painting  and  architecture, 
many  museums,  several  picture  galleries,  a  public  library  containing 
120,000  volumes  and  2000  manuscripts ;  and  several  charitable  insti- 
tutions. Besides  its  great  publishing  and  printing  establishments,' 
noticed  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article,  Leipzig  possesses  large 
type-foundries,  oil-mills,  paper-mills,  and  manufactories  of  musical, 
optical,  and  mathematical  instruments,  bronzed  ware,  hats,  leather, 
and  hardware.  Leipzig  though  comparatively  small,  has  become  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  in  Europe,  owing  to  its  univei'sity,  its 
fairs,  and  its  book-trade. 

The  University  was  founded  in  1409  by  the  Elector  Frederick  on 
the  model  of  the  universities  of  Prague  and  Paris.  The  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1409,  is  considered  as  the  date  of  the  foundation,  and  the  Bull  of 
Alexander  YI.  confirming  it  is  of  the  same  year.  The  establishment 
is  richly  endowed.  There  are  four  faculties — Protestant  theology, 
law,  medicine,  and  philosophy; — 94  professors  and  teachers;  tbo 
number  of  students  in  1850  was  846.  Connected  with  the  university 
are  a  philological  seminary,  a  clinical  institution,  a  school  of  midwifery, 
a  botanic  garden,  a  chemical  laboratory,  an  ophthalmic  institution,  &c. 
The  library  of  the  university  contains  80,000  printed  volumes,  and 
2000  manuscripts;  it  is  particularly  rich  in  works  on  philology, 
medicine,  and  divinity.  A  great  ornament  of  the  university  is  the 
Augusteum,  erected  in  memory  of  King  Frederick  Augustus,  and 
opened  in  1885.  It  is  a  very  fine  building,  800  feet  in  length  and 
three  stories  in  height,  and  contains  a  great  hall,  lecture-rooms,  and 
apartments  for  the  library  and  the  collections  of  natural  histoi-y. 
Besides  the  university  Leipzig  possesses  two  gymnasia  for  superior 
instruction,  the  Thomasschule  with  213  pupils  in  1850,  and  the 
Nicholaischule  with  150  pupils. 

The  origin  of  Leipzig  was  the  Slavonian  village  in  the  angle  between 
the  Parde  and  the  Pleisse,  which  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from 
the  lime-trees  growing  about  it,  which  are  called  in  Slavonian  Lip, 
Lipa,  or  Lipsk.  It  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  fortified  town  till  the  12th 
century,  when  Margrave  Otho  the  Rich  granted  it  a  license  to  hold 
two  fairs  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas.  At  that  time  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  was  between  5000  and  6000.  Otho's  son  Dietrich  designed 
to  curb  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  citizens  by  erecting  in  1218  three 
castles,  of  which  only  the  Pleisseuburg  still  exists,  but  in  a  very 
different  form.  The  first  fair  at  New  Year  was  proclaimed  in  1456, 
and  the  three  fairs  were  confirmed  by  the  emperor  in  1507.  These 
fairs  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  Lt^ipzig.  The 
concourse  of  merchants  firom  various  countries  is  very  great.  The 
value  of  the  goods  sold  at  the  Easter  Fair  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor,  in  his  'Commercial  Statistics,'*  at  upwards  of  8,000,000/. 
sterling.  The  goods  sold  at  these  fairs  comprise  the  products  and 
manufactures  of  Saxony  and  the  States  of  the  ZoUverein — broad- 
cloths, merinoes,  calicoes,  printed  cottons,  damasks,  hosiery,  hard-  and 
glass-wares,  wool,  books,  paper,  leather,  &c. ;  the  cotton  manufactures, 
thread  and  yarns,  woollens,  and  hardwares  of  England ;  the  shawls, 
silks,  lace,  jewellery,  and  watches  of  France ;  the  toys  of  Niirnberg ; 
the  glue,  furs,  bristles,  and  cantbarides  of  Russia ;  the  plated  goods, 
glass,  fine  broadcloths,  shawls,  and  embroidered  goods  of  Austria ; 
and  the  clockwork,  embroidery,  and  printed  cottons  of  Switzerland. 
Merchants  from  nearly  every  country  in  Europe,  Americans,  Arme- 
nians, Persians,  Turks,  and  occasionally  Australians,  attend  these 
Leipzig  fairs. 

The  singular  concentration  of  the  Gkrman  book-trade  in  Leipzig  hai 
been  a  main  cause  of  the  celebrity  and  wealth  of  that  city.  The  first 
catalogue  appeared  in  the  16th  century.  The  number  of  new  works 
announced  has  gradually  increased.  It  was  not  till  1816  that  above 
8000  new  works  appeared  in  Germany;  since  then  the  number 
annually  published  has  more  than  doubled.  The  peculiar  feature  in 
the  German  book-trade  is,  that  every  publisher  has  his  commissioner 
at  Leipzig  to  whom  he  sends  prospectuses  and  specimens  of  his  new 
publications,  which  the  commissioner  distributes  and  makes  known. 
At  the  Easter  Fair  booksellers  from  all  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
the  Russian  Baltic  provinces  (where  the  German  language  is  spoken), 
from  the  Netherlands,  and  eVen  France  and  England,  to  the  number 
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of  aboTe  800,  meet  at  Leipzig  to  settle  their  aocoimts,  &o. ;  and  this 
meetiDg  has  acquired  additional  importance  by  the  establishment  of  a 
BooksellerB'  Exchange,  a  handsome  building,  opened  in  May,  1836. 
There  are  in  the  dtv  about  120  publishiug  establishments,  and  28  great 
printing-houses,  with  260  presses,  14  of  whioh  are  worked  by  steam. 

In  September  1631  the  great  victory  obtained  by  Gustavus  Adolphus 
ov6r  Tilly  was  fought  on  the  plain  of  Leipzig.  In  1642  the  city  was 
besieged  by  the  Swedish  general  Torsteuson,  after  defeating  the 
imperial  army  under  the  Archduke  Leopold  William  and  Piccolomini, 
who  came  to  its  relief.  In  the  fearful  battle  of  Leipzig,  fought  on  the 
16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  October,  1813,  Kapoleon  I.  was  totally  defeated 
by  the  allied  armies  under  Prince  Schwarzenberg.  Gesner,  Ernesti, 
Fischer,  and  Raiske  have  been  rectors  of  the  schools  of  Leipzig ;  and 
Leibnitz.  Thomasius,  Fabricius,  and  Teller  were  natives  of  this  city. 

(Leonhardi,  Geiehiehte  und  Beschreibung  dtr  Kreiutadt  Leipzig, 
Leipzig,  1799;  Dolz,  Venuch  einer  Gesckichte  von  Leipzig,  Leipzig, 
1818  ;  Gretschel,  Leipzig  und  seine  Utngebungen,  Leipzig,  1828.) 

LEIRIA.      [BSTBEUADURA  ;  PORTUQAL.] 

LEITH,  Edinbuighshire,  Scotland,  a  sea-port  town  and  a  municipal 
and  parliamentary  burgh,  is  situated  on  the  t)ank8  of  the  Water  of , 
Leilh,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  55"  58'  N.  lat.,  3°  9'  I 
W.  long.,  about  2  miles  K.E.  from  Edinburgh.    The  population  of 
the  municipal  burgh  or  town  ot  Leith  in  1 851  was  30,919.    The  burgh 
is  Kovemed  by  4  bailies  and  12  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  provost ;  , 
and,  conjointly  with  Portobello  and  Musselbui^gh,  returns  one  member  | 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Leith  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  reign  of  David  I.,  and  has  for 
several  centuries  maintained  a  respectable  rank  among  the  maritime 
towns  of  Scotland.  In  1813,  and  again  in  1410,  the  Eogliah  burned 
the  vessels  in  the  harbour.  In  1541  the  town  was  fired,  and  almost 
destroyed,  by  the  Engliah  fleet  In  1549  the  French,  in  the  interest 
of  Mary  of  Guise,  took  possession  of  the  town.  In  1560  the  forces  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  besieged  it^  in  conjunction  with  the  Scottish  Protes- 
tant forces  under  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.  Leith  fort  was 
repaired,  and  a  citadel,  with  5  bastions,  erected  by  CromwelL  In  1715 
the  citadel  was  held  for  a  short  time  by  the  adherents  of  the  Pretender. 
In  1822  George  IT.  landed  on  the  pier. 

The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  in  some  parts  not  well  paved ; 
in  the  older  portions  of  the  town  the  streets  are  narrow  and  incon- 
veoient,  and  the  houses  closely  built;  of  late  years  some  good  streets 
and  numerous  dwelling-houses  of  h  superior  character  have  been 
erected,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Links,  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  town.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has 
a  good  supply  of  water.  Two  draw-bridges  and  a  stone  bridge  over 
the  Water  «»f  Leith  connect  North  Leith  and  South  Leith.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  or  court-house,  erected  in 
1828,  in  which  are  held  the  burgh  and  sheriff  courts ;  the  exchuige 
buildings,  a  Grecian  structure,  containing  commodious  assembly-rooms, 
reading-rooms,  and  the  post-office;  the  Trinity-houae,  or  mariner's 
hospital,  erected  in  1817;  the  custom-house,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
harbour,  erected  in  1812,  at  a  cost  of  12,0002. ;  the  female  asylum  for 
incurables,  erected  by  the  late  Sir  John  Gladstone,  Bart,  of  Fasque^ 
a  native  of  Leith ;  and  a  new  poor-house  for  the  parish  of  South 
Leith.  The  parish  church  of  South  Leith,  erected  probably  about 
1490,  has  been  recently  repaired  at  an  expense  of  about  ZOOOL  North 
Leith  Church  is  a  neat  and  spacious  modem  structure  in  the  Grecian 
style,  erected  in  1814  at  a  cost  of  12,0002.  St  Thomas's  church  was 
built  and  endowed  by  Sir  John  Gladstone,  in  connection  with  the 
asylum  erected  by  him.  The  Free  Church  has  four  chapels,  besides 
the  Mariners'  church ;  the  United  Presbyterians  have  four  chapels, 
and  there  are  one  each  for  Original  Seceders,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Episcopalians,  Independents,  the  Evangelical  Union,  and  Roman 
Catholics.  There  are  several  public  schools  including  the  High  school, 
which  is  conducted  by  six  teachers,  and  is  under  the  management  of 
the  town-council  and  the  ministers  of  South  Leith ;  Dr.  Bell's  school, 
in  which  about  700  children  receive  instruction  on  the  Madras 
system ;  and  a  Charity  school  for  boys.  There  are  also  a  savings 
bauk,  a  public  library  comprising  8000  volumes,  belonging  to  135 
annual  subscribers,  and  a  mechanics  subscription  library.  The  incor- 
porated trades  are  the  ship-masters,  usually  termed  the  Trinity  House, 
combining  the  features  of  a  benefit  society  with  those  of  a  board  for 
licensing  pilots;  the  traflickers,  or  mei-chant  company;  azid  the 
convenery  of  trades,  representing  eight  trades.  The  position  of  the 
town  near  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  Forth  causes  considerable 
diflSculty  in  keeping  the  harbour  clear  from  accumulations  of  sand 
brought  down  by  the  river.  Great  expense  has  been  at  various 
periods  incurred  to  deepen  the  harbour,  and  render  it  commodious 
for  shippiog.  For  this  purpose  two  wet-docks  were  constructed  and 
opened,  one  in  1806,  the  other  in  1817,  each  250  yards  long,  and  100 
yards  broad ;  three  dry,  or  graving  dooks,  136  feet  by  45  feet,  were  also' 
made,  and  the  eastern  pier  was  carried  out  on  a  level  vrith  the 
Martello  Tower.  The  eastern  pier,  which  is  constructed  in  part  of 
timber,  extends  about  3000  feet  into  the  Fritb,  and  forms  a  fine 
promenade.  A  new  pier,  nearly  parallel  to  the  old  one,  was  erected  in 
1852,  and  another  wet-dock  to  the  notth  of  the  piwious  axisting 
eastern  dock,  was  constructed.  The  new  dock  is  of  nearly  similar 
size  to  the  other  docks,  but  the  depth  of  water  is  greater.  These 
operations  have  caused  a  considerable  expenditure,  to  which  govern- 


ment has  largely  contributed,  but  greatly  increased  accommodation 
has  been  aflToxded  to  the  shipping.  A.  large  proportion  of  the  I^ith 
vessels  is  engaged  in  the  Baltic  trada.  Steamers  sail  from  Leith  to 
various  ports  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  to  the  east  and  north  of  Scotland, 
to  Hull,  to  London,  Hamburg,  and  Rotterdam.  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  registered  at  the  port  of  Leith  on  Decembar  3 let, 
1853,  were:— Under  50  tons  79,  tonnage  2350;  above  50  tuns  102, 
tonnage  22,007  :  steam-vessels,  13,  of  274  tons,  and  15  of  3672  tona 
In  the  coastinff-trade,  during  1853,  there  entered  the  port  1069 
saihug-vessels  of  66,931  tons,  and  614  steam-vessels  of  182,496  tona 
During  1853  there  cleared  out  734  sailinff-vessels  of  55,387  tons,  and 
615  steam-vessels  of  184,059  tons.  In  the  colonial  trade  24  veeaeli 
of  7993  tons  entered,  and  32  vessels  of  11,307  tons  cleared  from  the 
port  In  the  foi-eign  trade  there  entered  236  British  vessels  of  34,322 
tons,  and  891  foreign  vessels  of  86,912  tons ;  and  there  oleared  out  S6 
British  vessels  of  14,696  tons,  and  265  foreign  vessels  of  28,769  tons; 
with  78  British  steam-vessels  of  18,005  tons,  and  2  foreign  steam-vesseli 
of  320  tonsinwardfli,  and  78  British  steam-vessels  of  16,965  tons»  and  1 
foreign  steam-vessel  of  160  tons  outwards.  The  chief  imports  srs 
flax,  tallow,  hides,  hemp,  wines,  &c.  In  Leith  are  several  ropey 
cordage,  and  sail-cloth  manufactories,  and  sail-making  establishments ; 
ship-buUding  yards  and  slips;  oil  and  colour  works;  ohemical  works; 
glass-works;  soap  and  candle  factories;  an  extensive  meat  preserving 
establishment;  corn-mills;  iron-foundries;  engineering  works;  and 
other  establishments.  Leith  has  communication  by  the  North  Britiih 
and  the  Edinbuigh  and  Northern  railways  with  all  parts  of  ths 
kingdom. 

LEITMERITZ,  an  episcopal  town  in  Bohemia,  is  sitaatod  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  in  50*"  SiT  N.  Ut, 
14^  6'  E.  long.,  and  has  about  5000  inhabitants.  The  ElU  is  h»e 
navigable,  and  spanned  by  a  bridge  843  feet  in  length.  The  town  il 
surrounded  with  walls  and  a  moat  It  has  a  very  fine  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St  Stephen,  aud  eleven  churches,  the  principal  of  which 
is  All  Saints;  an  episcopal  palaoe,  a  handsome  town-hall,  a  gyiuiaaiuiD, 
a  theological  seminary,  Ac  The  surrounding  district  is  extremely 
fertile;  it  is  laid  out  in  coin-fields,  vineyards,  hop-gardens,  end 
orchards ;  the  best  Bohemian  wines  are  produced  in  the  neighboui^ 
hood,  and  vast  quantities  of  fruit  The  town  has  an  active  trade  in 
com,  fi«b,  and  wine.  The  Elbe  oontains  sturgeon,  shad,  and  salmon. 
The  bridge  across  the  Elbe  connects  the  town  with  Lobosits,  a  atation 
on  the  Bresden-Prag  railway,  distant  65  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Dresden, 
and  53  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Prag. 

h^lTRlM,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Comiaoght  in 
Ireland,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Donegal  and  by  the  counties  of 
Donegal  and  Fermanagh,  E.  by  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  and  Longford, 
S.  by  Longford,  and  W.  by  Bosoommon  and  Sliga  It  lies  between 
53**  47'  and  54**  27'  N.  lat,  7°  35'  and  S"  25'  W.  long.,  and  extends 
from  north-west  to  south-east  51  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
64  to  21  milea  The  area  is  613  square  miles,  or  892,363  acres,  of 
which  249,350  acres  are  arable,  3396  acres  in  phmtations,  and  23,784 
acres  under  water.  In  1831  the  population  was  141,524;  in  1841  it 
was  155,297 ;  in  1851  it  was  111,841. 

The  outline  of  Leitrim  is  very  inegular.  Lough  Allen  sitretdies 
across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  county,  dividing  it  into  two  needy 
equal  parts.  The  district  lying  south  and  east  of  Lough  Allen  is  an 
irregular  parallelogram  of  about  18  by  20  miles,  the  western  and 
south-western  sides  of  which  are  formed  by  the  lake  and  the  line  of 
the  Shannon,  and  the  north-eastern  and  south-eastern  sides  by  the 
boundaries  of  the  counties  of  Cavan  and  Longford  respeetively.  The 
southern  portion  of  this  district,  abutting  on  the  oountiea  of  Long^ 
ford  and  Roscommon,  is  to  a  oonsidetable  extent  oocupiad  by  loir, 
narrow,  and  steep  ridges^  shutting  in  numerous  amaU  lakea^  and 
flanking  the  streaois  and  roads  by  whioh  the  intermediate  valleys  are 
traversed.  Of  the  lakes  the  principal  is  Lough  Binn,  whidi  is  about 
two  miles  in  length  by  half  a  mile  in  breadth ;  it  is  formed  by  an 
expansion  of  the  river  Binn,  which  runs  southward  out  of  Leitrim 
through  the  north-western  extremity  of  Longford  to  the  Shannon. 
The  Eslin,  whioh  brings  down  the  waters  of  several  small  lakes 
situated  between  the  Rinn  and  the  Shannon,  joins  the  latter  river  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Lough  Boffin.  Northward  from  this  hilly 
tract  extends  an  open  undulating  plain,  intenpersed  with  numerous 
lakes  and  streams  as  far  as  the  southern  extremity  of  Lough  Allen. 
This  district  forms  part  of  the  great  limestone  plain  of  Ireland,  and 
contains  some  excellent  arable  land,  but  is  in  general  better  adapted 
for  grazing.  The  surface  is  irregularly  traversed  by  a  great  number 
of  clay  and  gravel  ridges.  The  principal  heights  on  this  plain  are 
Sheemore  and  Sheebeg,  two  hills  of  moderate  elevation  rising  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon.  The  main  di-aiuage  of  the  limeetone 
district  is  southwurd  and  westward  to  the  Shannon,  but  several 
streams  in  the  north-eastern  division  of  it  run  eastward  to  the  lakes 
on  the  border  of  Cavan.  Of  the  streams  the  priuoipid  is  the  Ydlow 
River,  whioh  runs  past  Ballinamore  into  Lough  Qaradioe^  and  thenoe, 
under  the  name  of  the  Woodford  River,  to  Lough  Erne*  A  cluster  of 
lakes,  of  which  the  largest  are  Lough  Scur  and  St  John's  Xiough^ 
occupies  a  tract  of  about  6  miles  in  length  on  the  north  of  tike 
liOMstotte  district  near  Cashoarrigan ;  and  there  are  upwa«da  of  fifty 
other  lakes,  varying  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  length, 
scattered  throughout  i'le  same  portion  of  the  county. 
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That  part  of  the  basin  of  Lough  Allen  'which  is  in  this  county  is 
bounded  bj  the  SlieTe-an-Ierin  Mountains  on  the  east,  by  the  Lackagh 
range  on  the  north,  and  by  a  part  of  the  Munterkenny  and  BrauUeve 
nnges  on  the  weetb  The  group  of  Slieye-anJerin  extends  from  above 
Drnmahambo  into  the  west  part  of  Cavan,  a  distance  of  about  12 
miles.  Its  highest  point,  called  SIleTe-an-Ierin,  is  at  its  southern 
aztremity,  and  has  an  altitude  of  1922  feet.  The  summits  of  Bencroy 
and  I^arganacaillagh,  which  are  farther  north,  rise  to  1707  and  1494 
feet  respectiyely.  East  of  the  two  latter  mountains  the  Yellow  River 
deaoends  by  a  broad  and  precipitous  channel  to  Lough  Garadice ;  and 
Uie  Shannon,  which  has  its  source  in  Cavan,  enters  the  northern 
extremity  of  Lough  Allen  through  the  valley  intervening  between 
Lai:ganacaillRgh  and  the  Lackagh  group.  The  highest  summit  of  the 
Lackagh  range  is  1448  feet,  and  between  it  and  the  Munterkenny 
group  a  wide  valley  intervenes  watered  by  the  Diffagher,  the  outlet  of 
Lough  Belhavel,  which  lies  on  the  watershed  between  Lough  Allen 
and  the  bays  of  Sligo  and  Donegal.  The  Munterkenny  Mountains,  on 
the  west  shore  of  Iiough  Allen,  attain  the  height  of  1377  feet,  and 
bouDd  on  the  north  the  valley  of  the  Arigna,  which  river  for  some 
difitance  constitutes  the  boundary  between  Leitrim  and  Roscommon, 
and  runs  into  the  southern  extremity  of  Lough  Allen  through  a 
portion  of  the  latter  countv.  Lough  Allen  is  8  miles  in  length,  and 
from  1  to  8  miles  in  breadtn,  and  lies  nearly  north  and  south.  The 
Shannon  issues  in  a  noble  stream  from  its  southern  extremity,  at 
which  point  the  scenery  is  highly  picturesque,  as  well  as  at  the  oppo- 
nte  end  of  the  lake,  where  several  islands  and  peninsulas  diversify 
the  outline  The  general  aspect  of  the  lake  however  is  gloomy ;  the 
high  grounds  that  bound  it  are  bleak  and  deficient  in  grandeur,  rising 
gradually  and  with  gentle  slope  from  its  shores.  Its  summer  level  is 
159  feet,  and  its  winter  level  168  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at 
low  water.  The  Shaimon,  in  its  passage  from  Lough  Allen  to  the 
extremity  of  the  county  has  a  fiall  of  80  feet»  which  is  principally 
distributed  over  the  first  7  miles  of  its  course,  where  the  difficulty  of 
navigation  has  been  obviated  by  the  construction  of  lateral  canals. 
By^  improvements  lately  effected  by  the  commissioners  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Shannon,  steamers  of  considerable  size  now  ply 
between  Killaloe  and  the  northern  extremity  of  Lough  Alien. 

Beyond  the  range  of  Lackagh  and  the  table-land  occupied  by  the 
Lake  of  Belhavel  rise  four  detached  moimtain  groups,  including,  with 
the  heights  of  Lackagh,  five  distinct  valleys,  which  imite  in  a  plea- 
santly-situated plain  occupying  nearly  the  centre  of  the  northern 
division  of  the  county.  The  town  of  Manorhamilton  and  the  village 
of  Lurganboy  are  situated  in  the  common  terminus  of  these  valleys, 
and  through  these  towns  the  entire  inland  communication  between 
Leitrim  and  Sligo  and  the  northern  counties  is  carried  on.  Of  the 
valleys  the  best  defined  is  that  of  the  Bonnet  The  Bonnet,  rising  in 
Lough  Glenade,  neAr  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  county,  rims 
tonth-east^  between  the  heights  of  Dartree  on  the  north  and  a  pro- 
loogation  of  the  Benbulben  range  in  Sligo  on  the  south,  to  within  a 
mile  of  Manorhamilton,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Owenmore  on  the 
left  bank.  The  river  then  sweeps  round  nearly  in  a  semicircular 
course  past  Dromahair  into  Lough  Gill,  the  waters  of  which  are 
ditcbafged  by  the  Garogue  River  into  the  Bay  of  Sligo.  The  valley 
of  the  Boimet  between  Dromahair  and  Manorhamilton  is  inclosed  by 
the  brow  of  Lackagh  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  by  the  mountain  of 
Benbo  (1400  feet)  and  its  subordinate  range.  The  slopes  on  each  side 
of  the  valley  are  well  wooded,  and  the  whole  scene  is  one  of  consider- 
able beauty.  North  of  the  group  of  Benbo  lies  the  valley  of  Glencar, 
watered  by  the  Differen,  which  runs  westward  through  Lough  Car 
into  Sligo  Bav.  Glenfam,  another  valley  terminating  in  the  open 
country  round  Manorhamilton,  lies  nearly  due  east  and  west,  and  is 
watered  by  a  oonsiderable  river  running  esstward  into  Lough  Macnean, 
which  is  included  in  the  basin  of  Louf^  Erne.  This  valley  is  bounded 
by  the  northern  brow  of  Lackagh  on  the  south,  and  by  the  heights  of 
uooej  on  the  north,  the  mountains  rising  on  each  side  to  a  height  of 
HOO  to  1500  feet  Steep  sides  and  flat  extended  summits  are  the 
characteristics  of  all  the  mountains  in  this  district  of  Leitrim. 

Loughs  Maonean  and  Melvin  stretch  along  the  north-eastern 
boundwy  of  the  county,  separating  it  from  Fermanagh,  in  which 
they  paAly  lie.  Lough  Macnean  is  4  miles  long  by  2  miles  broad ;  it  is 
172  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  connected  by  a  short  stream  about 
half  a  mile  in  length  with  Lough  Kitty  (sometimes  called  Lower 
Lough  Maonean),  whenoe  the  superfluons  waters  of  both  lakes  are 
carried  to  upper  Lough  Erne  by  the  Amey  River.  [Fermanagh.] 
Lough  Melvin  is  a  dreary  sheet  of  water  8  miles  long  by  2  miles 
broad,  diversified  by  four  small  wooded  islands.  It  lies  oetween  the 
north-eastern  base  of*the  Dartree  Mountains  in  Leitrim,  and  the  bleak 
moorlands  of  the  barony  of  Magheraboy  in  Fermanagh  on  the  east 
The  Leitrim  shore  of  the  lake  is  skirted  by  the  road  from  Garrison 
to  Kinlonghy  over  which  Aghabohad,  one  of  the  Dartree  summits, 
Crowns  fx^  a  height  of  1846  feet  The  sides  of  these  mountains 
present  numerous  ravines  formed  by  the  action  of  the  streams  that 
nuh  into  the  lake.  At  the  western  extremity  of  Lough  Melvin  is  the 
village  of  Kinlough,  in  an.  oi>en  tract  expanding  towards  the  8ea»  and 
drained  1^  the  Diowes  JEUver,  which  carries  the  surplus  waters  of 
Lough  Melvin  into  the  Bay  of  Donegal  at  the  hamlet  of  Bundrowes. 
The  river  Duff,  whidh  separates  Leitrim  firom  Sligo,  runs  into  the  Bay 
of  Donegal  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  coast-line.    The  coast 


extends  for  about 'six  miles  along  the  south  shore  of  Donegal  Bay.  It 
is  for  the  most  part  a  rock  v  bluff,  rising  above  a  rough  stony  beach, 
and  is  exposed  to  tho  whole  swell  of  the  Atlantic.  There  is  no 
shelter  on  any  part  of  the  coast  There  are  salmon  fisheries  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Drowes  and  Duff  rivers. 

Communications, — A  road  runs  from  Bundrowes,  through  Glenade 
to  Manorhamilton,  and  thence  by  the  west  side  of  Lough  Allen  to 
Carrick-on-Shannon  and  Drumsna,  whence  the  Dublin  and  Sligo  road 
runs  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon.  The  other  principal  roads 
in  the  northern  district  pursue  the  lines  of  the  several  valleys  radiating 
from  Manorhamilton.  The  chief  roads  in  the  southern  district  run 
east  and  west,  connecting  the  towns  and  villages  which  occupy  the 
northern  and  southern  margins  of  the  open  limestone  country. 

Geology y  Mineralogy^  d:c. — The  varieties  of  surface  in  Leitrim  indicate 
the  internal  structure  with  peculiar  precisioiL  The  flat-topped  moun- 
tain groups  showing  steep  escarpments  aud  natural  terraces  belong  to 
the  millstoue-grit  or  Lough  Allen  coal-formation.  The  undulating 
open  country  has  the  strati §ed  limestone  for  its  substratum,  and  the 
rough  coarse  land,  when  not  belonging  to  the  Lough  Allen  basin, 
generally  consists  of  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  gi*auwacke.  Where 
the  miUstone-grit  formation  terminates,  the  stratified  limestone 
reappears,  and  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  district  watered  by 
the  Bonnet  and  its  tributaries.  The  grit  and  sandstone  occur  however 
in  the  detached  formation  of  Dartree,  aud  a  stripe  of  yellow  sandstone 
and  conglomerate  intervenes  between  the  external  limit  of  the  lime- 
stone and  the  sea.  The  only  primary  rock  within  the  coimty  occurs 
along  the  western  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Bonnet,  where 
the  granitic  and  trap  formation  of  the  Ox  Mountains  of  Sligo  is 
prolonged  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Manorhamilton.  Benbo,  which 
rises  about  the  middle  of  this  range,  is  a  mass  of  gneiss  passing  into 
mica-slate. 

The  smelting  of  iron  was  carried  on  in  several  places  round  Lough 
Allen  while  the  wood  of  the  native  forests  lasted.  The  iron-ore  of 
the  Lough  Allen  basin,  and  especially  that  raised  in  the  Arigna  minei^ 
is  very  rich,  yielding  when  roasted  58*2  per  cent  of  metallic  iron. 
The  chief  workable  beds  of  coal  are  in  the  Slieve-an-Ierin  Mountains 
and  in  the  valley  of  Arigna,  where  they  are  worked  to  some  extent 
for  smelting  purposes.  Lead-ore  is  abundant,  but  no  mines  are  now 
worked.  Copper-ore  and  manganese  are  found  on  the  north  side  of 
Benbo.  FuUers'-earth,  potters'-clay,  steatite,  and  marls  are  also 
obtained  in  the  district  between  Dromidiair  and  Lurganboy.  Chalybeate 
springs  are  numerous  on  the  borders  of  the  Lough  Allen  district 

Climate^  Soil,  Agriculture, — The  climate  is  raw  and  damp  in  the 
northern  division  of  the  county.  In  the  sheltered  vicinities  ot 
Dromahair  and  Manorhamilton,  there  is  a  kindly  soil  resting  on  a 
limestone  bottom,  and  the  vegetation  is  luxuriant  The  southern 
division  is  more  genial,  if  not  less  damp,  than  the  northern.  The  soil 
is  for  the  most  part  stiff,  cold,  and  very  retentive  of  wet :  but  fertile 
in  the  valleys  where  the  subsoil  is  limestone.  The  best  tracts  are 
along  the  Shannon,  Rinn,  and  Bonnet  rivers,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Drumsna,  Mohill,  Dromahair,  and  Manorhamilton.  The  principal 
crops  are  potatoes,  oats,  and  hay.  In  1853  there  were  84,695  acres 
under  crops,  namely  :— wheat,  238  acres ;  oats,  29,616 ;  barley,  here, 
rye,  peas,  and  beans,  516;  potatoes,  22,601 ;  turnips,  1635 ;  mangels, 
carrots,  parsnips,  cabbage,  and  green  crops,  1746 ;  flax,  1816 ;  meadow 
and  clover,  27,127.  Including  an  equivalent  for  detached  trees,  in 
1841  there  were  4528  acres  growing  timber.  The  system  of  agricul- 
ture is  rude  and  backward  in  the  extreme.  Leitrim  is  more  a  grazii^ 
than  an  agricultural  county.  Large  quantities  of  young  stock,  chiefly 
homed  cattle,  are  raised  on  tho  pasturable  plains  of  the  southern 
district  On  14,206  holdings  in  1852  there  were  3188  horses,  5100 
mules  and  asses,  77,898  head  of  cattle,  10,450  sheep,  15,729  pigs, 
4789  goats,  and  167,571  head  of  poultry.  The  total  value  of  the  live 
stock  thus  enumerated  was  estimated  at  575,6222.  Turf  fuel  is  every- 
where abundant 

^  The  occupations  of  the  people  are  almost  entirely  agricultural; 
linens  and  coarse  woollens  for  domestic  use  are  the  only  manufactures 
of  any  importance.  Some  coarse  pottery  is  made  at  Dromahair.  The 
trade  of  the  county  is  chiefly  in  com,  butter,  and  live  stock. 

Diviaions  and  Towns, — ^The  countv  is  divided  into  five  baronies : — • 
Rossclogher,  north;  Dromahair,  between  Rossdogher  and  Lough 
Allen;  Carrlgallen,  south-east ;  Leitrim,  south-west ;  and  Mohill,  south. 
Cabbick-on-Shannon,  Manobhamilton,  and  Mohill,  the  only  towns 
of  any  importance  in  the  county,  are  noticed  under  their  respective 
titles. 

The  following  places  may  be  noticed :  the  populations  are  those  of 
1851 : — BaUinamore,  a  neat  and  thriving  market-town  with  704  inha- 
bitants, is  situated  on  the  Yellow  River,  nearly  mid-way  between 
Lough  Garadice  and  St  John's  Lough,  14  miles  N.E.  from  Carrick-on- 
Shannon.  It  coutains  a  court-house  in  which  quarter  and  petty 
sessions  are  held,  a  bridewell,  a  church,  and  chapels  for  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  Methodists.  There  is  a  dispensary.  The  market  is  held 
weekly  on  Tuesday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  May  12th  and  Kovember 
12th.  Carrigallen,  is  situated  16  miles  E,  from  Carrick-on-Shannon, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  miserable  street :  population,  387.  A 
market  is  held  weekly  on  Monday,  and  five  yearly  fiura  are  held.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  Drumsillagh,  the  residence  of  A.  CJBrien,  Esq., 
and  Cloncarrick  Castle,  the  seat  of  H.  Simpson,  Esq.    CaAcarrigat^ 
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a  poor  Tillage  8  miles  N.E.  from  Carrick-on-ShannoD,  ia  rituafced  in 
the  barony  of  Leitrim,  and  is  noticed  only  as  being  famous  for  its 
stock  fairs,  of  which  10  are  held  in  the  year.  Drontod,  a  village  10 
miles  S.  by  £.  from  Carrick-on-Shaunon,  is  prettily  situated  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lough  Boffin,  an  expansion  of  the  Shannon,  and  has  a 
population  of  213.  The  neighbourhood  of  this  town  presents,  perhaps, 
the  finest  scenery  in  the  county.  Six  annual  fairs  are  held  in  Dromod. 
Dromahair,  a  small  neat  Tillage  of  346  inhabitants,  is  prettily  «ituated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Bonnet,  22  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Carrick-on- 
Shannon.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castfe  of  the  O'Rourks,  and  a 
fortified  mansion,  erected  by  Sir  K  Villiers  in  1626,  which  has  been 
of  late  partially  repaired.  Near  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  Creevelea 
Abbey,  and  some  other  conventual  remains.  Jh-umkeeran,  population 
400,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Dromahair,  about  2  miles  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  Lough  Allen,  has  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  dispensary,  and  a  petty  sessions  court.  A  market  is  held 
weekly  on  Wednesday,  and  fairs  are  held  eleven  times  in  the  year. 
Drumshambo  is  situated  half  a  mile  east  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lough  Allen :  population,  522.  There  are  a  dispensary  and  a  petty 
sessions  court  in  the  town.  The  completion  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Shannon,  and  the  formation  of  a  harbour  at  the  junction  of  the  short 
lateral  canal  of  the  Shannon  with  the  southern  extremity  of  Lough 
Allen,  have  rendered  this  an  improving  place.  A  market  is  held 
weekly  on  Friday,  and  nine  yearly  fairs  are  held.  Dnimsnaf  4  miles 
S.E.  from  Carrick-on-Shannon,  population  384,  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  mail-coach  road  to  Dublin,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Shannon,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  8  arches.  The 
village,  which  ia  nearly  surrounded  by  the  plantations  of  Mount 
Campbell,  the  demesne  and  residence  of  J.  Rowley,  Esq.,  is  neatly  built, 
and  has  a  comfortable,  thriving  appearance.  The  river  bank  is  formed 
into  quays,  where  agricultural  produce  is  shipped.  Jamestown,  a 
.small  village  of  212  inhabitants,  is  situated  about  1  mile  W.  from 
Drumsna,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon.  Jamestown  was 
formerly  a  walled  town  and  a  parliamentary  borough,  and  returned 
two  members  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  Of  the  fortifications 
there  remain  some  old  walls  and  a  gateway;  there  are  also  some 
vestiges  of  the  castle  built  here  by  Sir  C.  Coote  in  1623  to  command 
the  passage  of  the  Shannon.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
seven  arches.  The  town  was  named  in  honour  of  James  I.,  who 
granted  it  a  charter  of  incorpoi-ation  in  the  19th  year  of  his  reign. 
The  Shannon  between  Drumsna  and  Jamestown  forms  a  beautiful  curve, 
the  concave  side  of  which  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  ex^usive 
'well-wooded  park  of  Charlestown,  the  seat  of  Sir  Gilbert  King,  Bart' 
A  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  four  fairs  are  held  in  the  year. 
Kiltyclogher,  population  821,  a  village  possessing  a  market,  which  is 
held  weekly  on  Friday,  is  situated  near  the  northern  border  of  the 
county,  about  7  miles  N.E.  from  Manorhamilton.  Leitnm,  population 
256,  besides  182  in  an  auxiliary  workhouse,  a  miserable  village  which 
gives  name  to  the  county  and  barony  of  Leitrim,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Shannon,  3  miles  N.N.E.  from  Carrick-on-Shannon, 
and  is  joined  by  a  bridge  to  the  hamlet  of  Battlebridge  on  the  Ros- 
common side  of  the  river.  A  canal  joins  the  Shannon  at  Leitrim 
with  the  southern  extremity  of  Lough  Allen.  Lurganboy,  a  small 
villnge,  is  situated  about  2  miles  W.  from  Manorhamilton,  at  the  base 
of  Benbo  Mountain,  and  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  the  Bonnet.  Five 
fairs  are  held  here  in  the  year.  Lead  and  copper  ores  have  been-found 
in  the  mountain  above  Lurganboy.  Newtowngore,  population  193, 
about  4  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Carrigallen,  has  a  market,  which  is  held 
weekly  on  Friday  from  September  to  March.  Tullaghan,  a  small  village 
on  the  sea-coast  about  a  mile  W.  from  Bundrowes,  is  frequented  by  sea- 
bathers  ia  summer,  and  has  on  the  land  side  several  marine  villas. 

Leitrim  lies  partly  in  the  diocese  of  Ardagh,  but  chiefly  in  that 
of  Kilmore.  Prior  to  the  Union  it  returned  six  membere  to  the 
Irish  parliament ;  it  now  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Leitrim  county  is  in  the  Connaught  circuit.  The  assizes  for 
the  county  are  held  at  Carrick-on-Shannon,  where  the  county  jail  and 
court-house  are  situated.  Quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Camck-on- 
Slumnon,  Ballinamore,  and  Manorhamilton ;  the  two  last  have  court- 
bouses  and  bridewells;  petty -sessions  are  held  in  13  places.  The 
district  lunatic  asylum,  to  which  the  county  is  entitled  to  send  34 
patients,  is  at  Ballinasloe,  in  the  county  of  Gkilway.  The  medical 
charities  of  the  county  comprise  the  county  infirmary  at  Carrick-on- 
Shannon,  a  fever  hospital  at  Mohill,  and  10  dispensaries.  The  Union 
workhouses  are  at  Carrick-on-Shannon,  Manorhamilton,  and  MohilL 
Loan  funds  are  in  operation  in  Annaduff  and  Cloone.  The  qouBtar 
bulary  force,  numbering  827  men  and  officers,  has  its  head-quarters  at 
Carrick-on-Shannon,  where  also  ai-e  military  barracks.  The  staff  of 
the  county  militia  is  stationed  at  Mohill.  Stipendiary  magistrates 
are  stationed  at  Manorhamilton  and  Ballinamore ;  revenue  police  at 
Drumshambo,  Manorhamilton,  Drumkeeran,  and  Mohill.  The  county 
is  in  the  Military  District  of  Belfast  In  September  1852  there  were 
116  National  schools  in  operation,  attended  by  6056  male  and  5259 
female  children. 

Leitrim  anciently  formed  a  portion  of  the  territoiy  called  Breifne, 
or  Brenny  O'Rourk,  to  distinguish  it  from  Brenny  0*Reily,the  present 
county  of  Cavan.  The  O'Rourks  maintained  their  independence  until 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  Leitrim  was  first  reduced  to  shire-ground. 
During  the  earlier  period  of  Anglo-Irish  histoxy  it  is  said  to  have  formed 


part  of  the  comity  of  Roscommon.  Brian  0*Rourk  broke  out  uto 
open  rebellion  in  1588,  and  assisted  by  MacSweeney  and  a  body  of 
Munster  troops  held  the  castle  of  Dromahair  until  compelled  to  retreat 
towards  Donegal  by  Sir  Richard  Bingham  and  the  Earl  of  Clanricardb. 
From  thence  he  fled  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  delivered  up  to  the 
English  authorities  by  James  VI.,  carried  to  London,  and  executed  for 
treason.  On  the  breaking  out  of  O'Donnfd's  rebellion  in  ld96,  Teague 
O'Rourk,  the  son  of  Brian,  joined  the  insxirgents,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Maguii*e,  prince  of  Fermanagh,  defeated  Sir  Conyers  Clifford  ia 
a  pnss  of  the  Curlew  Mountains,  with  considerable  loss  to  the  Engliah, 
in  the  month  of  June  1597.  He  finally  submitted  in  1608,  and  took 
out  a  patent  of  the  residue  of  his  estate,  which  was  allotted  to  him 
on  an  English  tenure.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1641, 
the  Irish,  headed  by  Sir  Owen  O'Rourk,  seized  all  the  places  of  strength 
in  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  the  castles  at  Carrick-on-ShaDnon 
and  Manorhamilton.  The  confiscations  which  followed  on  the  termi- 
nation of  these  wars  included  almost  all  the  lands  that  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  to  the  native  proprietors  under  former  attainders, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  extinguished  the  family  of  O'Rourk. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  Leitrim  are  not  very  intere^D^ 
There  are  some  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Fenagh,  founded  by  St  Caillin 
in  the  5th  century,  and  celebrated  during  the  early  period  of  Inah 
church  history  as  a  school  of  divinity.  The  abbey  of  Creevelea,  near 
Dromahair,  founded  by  the  wife  of  Owen  O'Rourk  in  1508,  was  an 
extensive  pile,  of  whidh  the  principal  walls  are  still  standing :  it 
contains  some  curious  tombs  and  monuments.  O'Rourk's  Hall  at 
Dromahair,  Castle  Longfield,  Cloncarrick  Castle,  Castle  Car,  and 
several  others  now  in  ruins,  belonged  to  the  O'Rourks.  Amongst 
the  more  modem  fortified  structures  the  most  perfect  is  the  casUe  of 
ManorhamQton,  erected  in  the  reign  of  EUizabeth. 

LEIXLIP.      [KiLDABlS.] 

LEMAN  LAKE  (Genfersee,  Lake  of  Geneva),  one  of  the  largest 
lakes  in  Europe,  extends  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  from  east  to  west 
between  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  Its  northern  or  convex  bank,  which 
f6rms  an  arc  of  about  53  miles  in  length,  not  reckoning  the  sinuo^ties, 
belongs  to  the  Swiss  canton  of  Vaud,  and  the  southern  or  concave 
side,  forming  aq  arc'  of  46  miles,  belongs  for  the  greater  part  to 
Savoy,  the  canton  of  G^eva  possessing  about  8  miles  <  f  it  at  toe 
south-western,  and  the  canton  of  Valais  4  miles  of  it  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity.  Its  breadth  varies  greatly,  being  between  S  and 
9  miles  in  the  middle,  4  miles  towards  the  eastern  extremity  between 
Vevay  and  St.  Gingouph,  8  miles  in  its  western  part  opposite  Njon, 
after  which  it  becomes  narrower,  being  reduced  to  1  mile  just  before 
reaching  Geneva.  This  narrow  part,  which  is  about  14  miles  in  length 
from  Nyon  to  Geneva,  is  called  the  Little  Lake,  and  more  especially 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  Leman  below  the 
cliffs  of  Meillerie,  on  the  Savoy  shore,  is  nearly  1000  feet ;  it  is  500 
feet  deep  near  the  castle  of  Chillon,  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  from 
600  to  300  feet  in  other  places.  The  lake  seldom  if  ever  freezes; 
the  temperature  of  its  water  below  150  feet  depth  is  41**  of  Fahrenheit 
Its  surface  is  1150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  bat  in  summer  it 
rises  sometimes  from  6  to  8  feet  higher,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the 
snows  in  the  Alps.  The  water  reflects  a  bright  azure  tinge  like  that 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  Rhdne,  coming  from  the  Valais,  enten 
the  lake  at  its  south-east  extremity,  where  the  waters  of  the  river  are 
muddy  coloured ;  and  they  issue  out  of  the  lake  again  at  Geneva, 
clear  a^id  of  a  deep  blue  tinge.  The  other  rivers  that  enter  the  lake 
are — 1,  the  Dranse  on  the  Savoy  side,  coming  from  the  Alps  of 
Faucigny;  2,  the  Yenoge,  on  the  northern  or  Swiss  aide,  which  rises 
in  the  Jura  and  enters  the  lake  between  Moines  and  Lausanne ;  3,  the 
Vevayse,  a  mountain  torrent,  which  rises  in  the  canton  of  Freyburg, 
and  enters  the  lake  near  Yevay.  Though  the  Leman  Lake  doU  not 
abound  so  much  with  fish  as  most  of  the  other  Swiss  lakes,  stiU  it 
affords  some  very  fine  and  large  sorts,  espedaily  trout^  pike,  carp,  perch, 
and  a  species  of  salmon  called  *omble  chevalier,'  which  is  much 
esteemed.  The  east  and  north-east  winds  are  the  most  violent  oa 
this  lake,  and  when  they  blow  fresh  for  some  time  the  waves  rise  to 
a  considerable  height,  and  the  surface  of  the  lake  resembles  an  agitated 
sea.  The  most  dangerous  wind  is  the  Bomand,  or  south  wind,  which 
blows  in  sudden  gusts  from  the  mountains  of  Savoy.  A  regular  com- 
munication is  kept  up  between  the  towns  along  the  shores  of  the  lake 
by  means  of  steam-boats.  The  scenery  around  this  lake  has  been 
always  a  subject  of  admiration  to  travellers.  The  mountsins  of  the 
Cbablais,  being  a  lower  ofiset  of  the  Alps,  rise  dark  and  abrapt  along 
the  southern  shore,  some  of  their  sun^mits  being  5000  feet  above  the 
lake,  and  beyond  them,  through  their  openings,  the  spectator  from 
several  points  of  the  Swiss  coast  sees  the  hi^er  Alps  of  Faxidgny 
and  Mont  Blanc  itself  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  eastern 
extremity  of  the  lake  presents  the  wild  and  imposing  scenery  of  the 
narrow  deep  entrance  into  the  Yalais  between  the  lofty  groups  of  the 
Dent  de  Morcle  and  Dent  du  Midi,  between  8000  and  9000  feet  high 
above  the  lake,  while  the  northern  or  Swiss  coast  displays  a  milder 
and  more  cheering  landscape  of  hiili  rising,  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, covered  with  vineyards  and  gardens,  and  studded  with 
numerous  towns  and  villages  having  all  the  appearance  of  comfort 
and  industry. 

LEMBERG,  LEOPOL,  LWOW,  the  capital  of  the  circle  and  of  the 
crownland  or  kingdom  of  QaUcia,  is  situated  in  49"  52'  N.  Iskt.,  24* 
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E.  long:,  in  a  narrow  yalley  which  winds  round  the  southern  base  of 
the  Siuidbergj  a  hill  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  the  old  casile  of 
Lowenboi^.  The  situation  is  pleasant,  but  not  suited  to  a  great  city, 
there  being  no  laige  river,  but  only  a  small  stream,  the  Peltew,  whidi 
is  dry  in  summer.  The  city  is  868  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
population,  exclusive  of  the  military  and  foreign  students,  exceeds 
56,000,  nearly  20,000  of  whom  are  Jewa  When  Lemberg  belonged  to 
Poland  it  was  a  very  ill-built  place,  consisting  chiefly  of  wooden  houses, 
but  it  has  been  extremely  improved  since  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  Austria.  There  are  now  many  handsome  buildings,  broad  straight 
streets,  and  lofty  houses  built  of  freestone,  which,  with  the  cupolas 
and  steeples  of  the  cathedrals  and  churches,  give  the  city,  especially 
when  Tiewed  at  a  distance,  an  air  of  grandeur.  The  city  was  formerly 
strongly  fortified,  and  made  a  successful  defence  in  1666  against  the 
Russians,  and  in  1672  against  the  Turks.  In  1704  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden  took  it  by  storm,  and  had  Stanislas  Leczinski,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  town,  crowned  king  of  Poland  in  the  cathedral  Under 
Joseph  II.  the  fortifications  were  pulled  down,  and  low  ramparts 
erected  instead,  which  are  planted  with  trees  and  laid  out  in  public 
walks.  The  city  is  small,  and  surpassed  in  size  by  any  one  of  its  four 
suburbs — Halics,  Krakow,  Zolkiew,  and  Brody — which  contain  also 
the  largest  houses.  There  are  in  Lemberg  a  handsome  cathedral  and 
13  other  Boman  Catholic  churches,  an  Armenian  and  a  Greek  cathe- 
dral, a  Lutheran  chapel,  8  magogues,  and  9  convents.  Besides  being 
the  residence  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Armenian,  and  Greek  archbishops, 
of  the  Lutheran  superintendent,  and  a  chief  rabbi,  and  all  the  chief 
military  and  civil  authorities  of  the  crownland,  Lemberg  has  a 
university,  two  gymnasia,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Greek  Catholic 
theological  seminary,  numerous  schools,  and  several  laige  hotels,  with 
many  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  other  charitable  institutiona  In  the 
central  market-place  stands  the  rath-haus,  or  town-hall,  completed  in 
1835.  In  the  Dominican  church  is  a  monument  by  Thorwaldsen  to 
the  Countess  of  Dunin-Borowska.  The  Armenian  cathedral  and 
archiepiaoopal  palace  form  a  handsome  pile  of  buildings  in  the  Krakow 
suburb.  The  Jews  occupy  one  of  the  suburbs  exclusively,  where  they 
have  tiie  finest  synagogue  in  the  Austrian  empire.  The  University  of 
Lemberg  is  one  of  the  most  numerously-attended  in  Europe;  it  has 
4  faculties — Catholic  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  taught 
by  35  professors :  the  number  of  students  in  1850  was  4208.  The 
university  library  contains  50,000  volumes.  The  academical  gymnasium 
in  the  same  year  had  22  professors  and  822  pupils,  and  the  Dominican 
gymnasium  21  professors  and  559  pupils.  There  is  a  museum  of  the 
productions  of  the  crownland  in  the  town;  a  public  library  of  60,000 
volumes  rich  in  Polish  literature ;  and  a  theatre.  The  manufSaotures 
of  broadcloth,  cotton-goods,  and  leather  have 'become  much  more 
extensive  and  important  within  these  few  years  than  they  formerly 
were.  Lemberg  is  the  most  important  trading  town  in  Gallcia.  The 
commission  trade  is  very  extensive,  and  an  immense  amount  of  busi- 
ness is  done  at  the  annual  faur  csJled  Dreikonigs  Messe  commencing 
on  the  6th  of  January,  and  in  the  six  weeks  beg^ning  on  the  14th  of 
January,  whidi  is  called  Contraotszeit  ('contract  time'),  when  the 
nobility  of  Gatieia  and  a  vast  concourse  of  strangers.  Christians  and 
Jews,  resort  to  this  place.  The  transit-trade  and  the  com  and  cattle 
markets  of  Lemberg  are  very  important  Lemberg  is  connected  with 
Yienna  by  electro-telegraphic  wires. 

LEMGO.    [LiPFB  Djbtmold.I 

LEMNOS,  now  STAUM^NE,  one  of  the  northern  islands  of  the 
MgpBOk  Sea,  situated  nearly  half-way  between  Mount  Athos  and  the 
entrance  of  the  DardaneUes^  and  about  22  miles  south-west  of  Imbros. 
Its  area  is  about  147  square  miles,  and  its  population  8000,  all  Greeks^ 
witii  the  exception  of  the  Turkish  garrison  and  govemor.  The  har- 
bours of  SanV  Antonio  and  Paradiso,  on  the  south  and  north  sides  of 
the  islaad  respectively,  divide  it  into  two  peninsular  portions.  The 
surface  is  hilly.  The  western  and  more  fertile  part  of  the  island 
produces  wine  and  com,  hemp,  flax,  and  fruits ;  but  it  is  deficient 
in  timber-trees  and  in  wood  for  fuel  The  principal  harbour,  called 
SanV  Antonio,  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  island,  is  large  and  safe. 
The  principal  town,  called  Lemnos,  or  StaUm^ne,  is  a  small  place  on 
the  west  coast  with  about  1000  inhabitants,  ship-buildmg  docks,  and 
a  castle  in  which  the  Turkish  govemor  and  garrison  reside. 

Lemnos  is  known  in  ancient  mythology  as  the  spot  on  which  Vulcan 
fell  alter  being  hurled  down  from  heaven,  and  where  he  established 
his  forges.  A  volcano  which  onoe  was  burning  on  the  island  may  have 
afforded  ground  for  the  fable.  The  Pelasgi,  being  driven  out  of  Attica, 
are  said  to  have  taken  possession  of  Lemnos ;  and  it  is  also  said  that, 
having  stolen  some  Athenian  women  and  carried  tiiem  to  the  island, 
the^iidren  of  these  women  despised  their  half-breUuren  bom  of 
Pelasgiao  women :  In  consequence  of  which  the  Pelasgians  took  the 
rasolution  of  mmdering  both  the  Athenian  women  and  their  children. 
On  aoooant  of  these  atrocities  Lemnos  had  a  bad  name  among  the 
anoieDt  Greeks.  The  Athenians,  led  by  Miltiades,  took  Lemnos  after 
their  conquest  of  the  Chersonesus.  (Herod.,  vL  14a)  A  labyrinth 
is  mentioned  by  PUny  (*Hist.  Nat.,'  xxxvi.  19)  as  having  existed  on 
the  island,  like  those  of  Egypt  and  Crete,  adorned  with  150  columns, 
and  with  gates  so  well  poised  that  a  child  could  throw  them  open. 
Pliny  says  that  remams  of  it  existed  in  his  time.  Lemnos  had  two 
towns!,  Hephsestiaa  and  Myrina :  the  present  castle  is  supposed  to  be 
on  the  site  of  the  latter. 


The '  terra  sigillata '  of  Lemnos  is  a  kind  of  earthy  substance  which 
was  once  and  is  still  supposei  by  Greeks  and  Turks  to  have  wonderfol 
medicinal  properties.  It  is  dug  out  of  a  hill  in  the  idand  with  great 
ceremony  and  at  particular  times,  in  presence  of  the  Turkish  govemor 
and  the  Greek  deigy,  and  la  shaped  into  little  balls  stamped  with  the 
govemor's  seaL    It  is  also  used  for  tanning  leather. 

LENA,  RIVER.    [Sibbbia.] 

LENHAM.    [Keht.] 

LENKORAN.    [Gboroia.1 

LENNBP.    [DussELDORP.J 

LENNOXTOWN.    [Stirlxnoshibk.] 

LEOMINSTER,  Herefordshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentaiy  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Leominster,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Lugg,  in  52*  13' 
N.  lat,  2**  48^  W.  long.,  distant  18  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Hereford,  and 
187  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  borough 
in  1851  was  5214.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12 
councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Hereford.  Leominster  Poor-Law  Union  contains  25  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  60,271  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  14,910. 

Leominster,  locally  called  Lemster,  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
wheat.  There  are  some  neat  modem  housea  The  market-place  is 
old  and  inconveniently  situated.  The  Butter  Cross  is  a  quaint  strac- 
ture  of  wood  and  plaster,  erected  about  two  centuries  ago.  The  House 
of  Industry  was  originally  part  of  the  buildings  of  a  priory.  The 
church,  a  handsome  edifice,  was  rebuilt  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
oentuiy :  there  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and  some  other  Dissenters. 
The  ^ree  Grammar  school,  founded  by  charter  of  Queen  Mary  in 
1554,  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  corporation,  who  pay  20L  a  year 
to  the  master ;  but  the  school  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  a  private 
school  In  the  town  are  National  schools  and  a  savings  bank.  The 
market-day  is  Friday :  eight  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  Races  are  annually  run  at 
Leominster  in  the  month  of  August 

LEON,  one  of  the  old  provinces  of  Spain,  previously  a  kingdom,  is 
bounded  N.  by  Asturias,  S.  by  Estremadura,  E.  by  Castilla  la  Yieja, 
and  W.  by  Galida  and  Portugal.  It  is  situated  between  40"*  4'  and 
48*"  4'  N.  lat,  8**  44'  and  7^  13'  W.  long.  The  greatest  length  north 
to  south  is  about  175  miles  ;  the  greatest  width  east  to  west  is  about 
155  miles,  but  the  average  width  is  less  than  100  miles.  The  area  is 
20,0^9  square  miles.  The  population  in  1849  was  1,098,888.  It  is 
now  divided  into  five  modem  provinces,  as  follows : — 


Provinoei. 

Area  in  Square  MUes. 

Population  in  1849. 

Leon       .        •        .        • 

YallBdoUd 

Zamora       .        •        .    • 

FolenelA 

5,894 
5,680 
S,2S9 
8,663 
1,788 

S88,88S 
240,000 
210,000 
180,000 
180,000 

Total    . 

20,059 

1,098,888 

Swrfaee, — The  modem  provinces  of  Leon  and  Palenda  occupy  the 
northem  part  of  the  old  province.  The  provinces  of  Zamora  and 
Valladolid  fill  up  the  central  part  (that  of  Zamora  including  the 
district  of  Toro).  The  province  of  Salamanca  occupies  the  southern 
part 

The  province  of  Leon  is  divided  from  Asturias  by  that  part  of  the 
Pyrenean  chain  which  is  called  the  Astuiian  Mountains,  whence  seve- 
ral offsets  extend  southward  into  Leon,  especially  one  great  mountain 
range  cadled  the  Sierra  de  los  Cilleros,  which,  commencing  at  the  Pe&a 
de  Pefiaranda,  a  summit  11,000  feet  high,  unites  with  the  range  of 
Monte  Teleno,  and  extends  into  Portugal,  separating  the  basin  of  the 
MiSLo  (Minho)  from  tibat  of  the  Duero  (Douro).  At  the  point,  near 
Braganza,  where  this  mountain  range  reaches  the  boundaiy  of  Portu- 
gal it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  takes  a  westerly  direc- 
tion through  Portugal,  and  the  other,  called  the  Sierra  de  Culebra,  an 
easterly  direction,  forming  for  some  miles  the  boundary  between  the 
provinces  of  Leon  and  Zimiora.  Also,  at  the  point  where  the  Asturian 
Mountains  enter  Galioiay  another  mountain-range  runs  southward 
from  the  Pefia  de  Pefiamarehi  (9450  feet  high),  at  first  bearing  to  the 
west»  but  afterwards  to  the  esat  till-  it  joins  the  Monte  Teleno  north 
of  Braganaa.  Thus,  at  the  north-westem  angle  of  Leon  there  is  a  dis« 
trict  hemmed  in  by  mountains  forming  a  sort  of  droumvallation 
round  a  central  concavity,  which  was  probably  onoe  a  large  lake,  the 
waters  of  which  burst  a  way  through  tiie  narrow  gorge  where  the  Sil 
is  joined  by  the  Cabrera.  The  district  inclosed  by  this  amnhitheatre 
of  mountwis  is  called  the  VienK^  and  is  about  40  miles  in  length  by 
30  miles  in  width.  Besides  this  mountainous  district  several  other 
ofiEsets  from  the  Asturian  Mountains  enter  the  provinces  of  Leon  and 
Palencia,  but  they  soon  sink  down  and  terminate  in  a  lofty  and  exten- 
sive plain,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  great  table-land  of  Castilla  la 
Yieja.  This  plain  is  not  levd,  bat  undulating,  interseoted  by  ravines, 
and  cut  by  numerous  river^hannela.  The  south  part  of  the  provinDe 
of  Salamanca  is  mountainous,  being  separated  fkmn  Estremadura  by 
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ihe  Sierra  de  Qredoa  and  Sierra  de  Qata,  the  former  of  which  ocoupiefl 
the  south-eastern  angle.      The  great  c«itral  plains  of  the  provinoe  | 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  the  fresh-water  umestone  of  Castilla  la 
Vieja,  which  furodshea  the  building  material  for  Yalladolid  and  other 
towns. 

JRivers, — The  province  belongs  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Buero, 
with  the  exception  of  l^e  email  portion  at  the  north'westem  angle, 
which  is  cut  off  by  the  Sierra  de  Cilleros  :  this  portion  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Mifio,  and  is  watered  by  the  Sil  and  its  tributaries. 

The  Duero  crosses  the  central  part  of  the  province  in  a  direction 
from  east  to  west,  and  here  it  receives  many  of  its  largest  affluents. 
On  the  right  or  northern  bank  it  receives  in  the  province  of  Yallado- 
lid the  Pisuerga  with  its  tributaries  the  Carrion  and  tbe  Esquiva ;  in 
the  province  of  Zamora  it  receives  the  Bio  Seco  with  its  affluent  the 
Sequillo,  and  the  Esla,  which  has  many  tributaries^  the  largest  of 
which  are  the  Tera,  -Uie  Orvigo,  the  Bemesga,  and  the  Cea.  AU  these 
rivers  have  a  southern  course  from  the  Astuiian  Moimtains  and  the 
ridges  connected  with  them.  When  the  Duero  reaches  the  boundary 
of  Portugal  it  takes  a  southern  direction,  and  then  receives  on  its  left 
or  eastern  bank  the  Tormes,  the  Agueda»  and  other  smaller  rivers,  all 
of  which  rise  in  the  Sierra  de  Gredos  and  Sierra  de  Gata,  and  have  a 
north-western  course.     [BouBO.] 

Climate  and  Productumt. — The  climate  is  mild  in  the  spring  and 
hot  in  the  summer,  but  the  cold  in  winter  is  severe.  The  Vierzo  and 
the  other  mountainous  parts  of  the  province  are  well  wooded  with 
chestnut,  walnut,  and  other  trees.  The  extensive  plains  in  the  central 
part  of  the  province  produce  abundance  of  corn,  though  the  agricul- 
ture is  very  imperfect  These  wide  plains  are  without  trees,  and 
almost  without  houses,  dreary  and  wearisome  to  the  traveller,  dusty 
in  summer  and  muddy  in  winter.  The  villages  are  built  with  mud 
mixed  with  straw ;  most  of  the  houses  are  without  windows,  and 
where  there  are  windows  they  are  seldom  glazed.  A  large  door 
answers  all  purxK>Bes.  Wine  and  flax  also  form  part  of  the  produce, 
and  fruit  and  vegetables  are  grown  in  abundance.  Ijaige  nerds  of 
cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  are  reared,  and  the  asses  and  mules  of  this 
province  are  celebrated  throughout  Spain  for  their  siase  and  usefulness 
OS  beasts  of  burden.  There  are  few  manufactures :  coarse  woollen 
and  linen  cloths  are  made,  and  much  flax  is  spun  by  the  distaff  and 
bleached,  and  forms  an  article  of  exports 

Tovnu. — The  city  of  Zeon,  now  a  decayed  town,  with  a  population 
of  only  5750,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon  and 
of  the  ancient  province.  It  la  now  the  capital  of  Uie  modem  pro- 
vince of  Leon.  It  is  situated  in  42"  80'  N.  lat,  5**  85'  W.  long., 
about  180  miles  N.W.  from  Madrid.  It  stands  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Torio  with  the  Bemesga,  in  a  pleasant  district 
abounding  in  fruit-trees.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  not  subject  to  any 
primate,  and  the  residence  of  the  provincial  authorities.  The  walls 
are  much  decayed,  but  are  best  preserved  on  the  north  side,  where 
they  are  flanked  by  numerous  semi-circular  towers  not  higher  than 
the  walls  themselves.  A  wall  runs  also  through  the  centre.  The 
city  still  looks  well  at  a  distance,  and  the  approach  over  the  bridge 
passes  along  a  pleasant  alameda ;  but  the  interior  is  gloomy,  dull,  and 
ruinous.  The  cathedral  is  the  boast  of  Leon.  It  is  an  early  specimen 
of  pointed  gothio  architecture,  built  of  a  beautiful  cream-coloured 
stone,  and  is  an  exceedingly  light  and  elegant  structure.  The  west 
entrance  has  an  open  plaza  in  fronts  with  a  fountain.  It  has  a  tower 
on  each  aide,  throe  doorways  of  pointed  arohea,  and  a  noble  rose- 
window  surmounted  by  a  pinnade.  The  south  ficont  has  also  a  plaza, 
and  three  pointed  doorways.  The  north  entrance  has  been  modemised 
with  balustrades.  The  east  end  ia  semicircular,  with  flying  buttreesea 
and  pinnacles.  All  the  fronts  are  enriched  with  elaborate  aculptura 
The  interior  is  light  and  simple,  but  is  now  without  pictures.  In  its 
pristine  state  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cathedrals 
then  existing  in  the  world.  Opposite  the  cathedral  is  the  bishop's 
palaoe.    The  church  of  San  Lddoro  was  begun  in  1068 ;  the  burial 

i>lace  of  the  kings  of  Leon  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  church ;  it  is 
ow  and  dark,  and  contains  many  tombs  of  wood  and  stone.  Outside 
the  town,  near  the  bridge  over  the  Bemesga,  is  the  convent  of  San 
Marcos  de  Leon,  which  formerly  belong^  to  the  order  of  Santiago. 
It  is  of  the  renaissance  style,  and  is  of  very  great  extent,  though  one 
wing  was  never  commenced.  There  are  still  some  of  the  palaces  of 
the  old  nobles  of  Leon,  the  Gusmans,  the  Condes,  the  Ponoes ;  and 
there  is  a  Caaa  de  Ayuntamiento,  or  town-hall,  built  in  1585.  The 
Caaa  de  Espositos  (hospital  for  orphans)  is  a  very  laige  building 
outside  the  town,  north  of  the  rose-perfumed  alameda. 

Aitorga,  in  the  province  of  Leon,  82  miles  W.  by  a  from  the  city 
of  Leon,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  Asiunea  Augusta  of  the  Bomans, 
which  in  the  time  of  Pliny  ('Hist.  Nat.,'  iii  8)  was  <<urbs  magnifica," 
a  magnificent  city,  capital  of  the  Asturee.  Even  now  it  presents 
evidences  of  high  antiquity,  in  its  walls  and  in  two  Boman  tombs 
near  the  Puerto  de  Hierro  (Iron-Gate).  The  walls  are  mmi^ar  to  those 
of  I«on,  but  are  in  a  more  perfect  state,  flanked  by  many  semi- 
circular  towers,  none  of  which  rise  higher  than  the  walls.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  8000.  The  cathe- 
dral, built  in  1471,  has  been  disfigured  by  repairs  and  alterationa 
It  has  two  towers,  one  of  gray-stone,  the  other  of  red-stone.  The 
TCtablo,  a  carved  altar-piece  representing  subjects  fipom  the  life  of  the 
Saviour,  waa  executed  in  1569  by  Gaspar  Beoena,  and  is  perhaps  the  i 


most  remarkable  work  of  the  kind  in  the  Peninsula,  but  has  been 
injured  by  re-painting.  Astoiga  has  long  been  the  chief  town  of  tb« 
Maragateria^  or  country  of  the  Maragatos,  a  peculiar  raoe  of  people, 
who  are  almost  all  carriers  ^arrieros),  celebrated  for  their  fine  beasts 
of  burden  (asses  and  mules),  and  distinguiahed  for  the  extent  and 
honesty  of  their  transactions.  The  Maragateria  comprises  a  di&trict 
of  about  200  square  miles,  with  36  villages.  For  an  aooount  of  tlua 
singiilar  people,  see  Ford's  '  Handbook,'  voL  ii  p.  593.  ' 

Senaventc,  in  the  province  of  Zamora,  38  miles  S.  from  Leon,  con- 
tains a  popuJation  oi  2600.  It  is  situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Orvigo  with  the  Bala,  but  not  close  to  either  river.  It 
IS  surrounded  by  mud-walls,  and  has  a  fine  old  ruin  of  a  castle,  but 
the  town  is  now  a  poor  place.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  has  a 
remarkable  tower,  and  round  Saxon  arches. 

Oiudad  Eodrigo,  a  fortified  town  in  the  province  of  Salamanca,  60 
miles  S.W.  from  the  city  of  Salamanca,  and  16  miles  £.  from  the 
frontier  of  Portugal,  is  situated  on  a  slight  eminence,  on  the  right  or 
eastern  bank  of  tiie  Agueda.  A  bridge  of  seven  arches  croasea  the 
river.  The  town  oon tains  a  population  of  4700,  and  is  rather  a  poor 
place.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  cathedral,  b^^un  in  1190, 
and  enlarged  in  1538 ;  it  was  much  injured  during  the  sieges  of  the 
fortress.  The  fortifications  consist  of  a  wall,  ditch,  and  citadel 
Though  not  in  itself  very  strong^  it  was  consideied,  during  the  Penin- 
sular War,  as  a  military  position  of  the  highest  importanoa.  It  wii 
taken  by  Maasena  from  the  Spaniards  July  10th,  1810,  and  retaken  from 
the  French  by  Wellington^  January  19th,  1812. 

Ledeamaf  in  the  province  of  Salamanca,  22  milee  K.W.  from  the 
city  of  Salamanca,  stands  on  the  left  or  south-west  buik  of  the 
Tormes,  over  whioh  there  ia  a  fine  bridge  built  on  Boman  foundationa 
The  walls  of  the  town  are  of  singular  construction,  and  are  thought 
to  be  older  than  the  times  of  the  Bomans.  The  town  is  very  andent, 
and  many  insoriptiona  have  been  found  in  and  around  itb  Populatian, 
2000.  The  warm  baths  of  Ledesma  are  about  7  miles  to  the 
south-east^ 

Medina  del  Campo,  in  the  province  of  Yalladolid,  80  miles  S.S.W. 
from  the  city  of  Yalladolid,  ii  the  chief  town  of  the  Oampo,  or  level 
district^  which  produces  com  in  abundanceu  This  town  was  formerly 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Spadn,  and  the  residence  of  the  courts 
but  is  now  an  inconsiderable  plaoe  with  a  population  of  2800.  The 
great  square  is  remarkable,  surrounded  by  a  maaaive  piazza,  oyer 
which  rise  dark-looking  buildings  of  great  antiquity.  Buios  an 
scattered  round  the  town  on  every  side,  attesting  the  former  great- 
ness of  this  city  of  the  plain. 

Medina  de  Bio  Seco,  in  the  province  of  Yalladolid,  and  27  miles 
N.W.  from  the  city  of  Yalladolid,  stands  on  the  right  or  north-weit 
bank  of  the  Sequilla^  the  largest  affluentof  the  Bio  Seoo.  It  is  a  veiy 
ancient  town,  with  narrow  ill-paved  stress.    The  population  is  4700. 

PaUneia,  capital  of  the  proviaoe  of  Palenoia,  80  milea  N.N.S.  firom 
the  oity  of  Yalladolid,  is  an  ancient  city,  which  had  a  university 
founded  in  the  10th  oentury,  but  transferred  to  Salamanca  in  1239. 
It  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Carrion,  over  which  there  is  a  good 
stone  bridge.  It  is  inolosed  by  old  walls^  which  are  surrounded  with 
alamedas.  The  town  stands  in  the  midst  of  wide  treeless  plains  bat 
is  well  situated  for  oommeroe,  and  is  £amous  for  its  trade  in  wool  It 
contains  a  cathedral  of  light  and  elegant  arohiteoture,  built  after  the 
model  of  that  of  Leon,  1821-1504,  and  containing  some  beantifal 
paintings  by  Murillo.  The  hospital  of  San  Lasaro  was  once  the 
palace  of  Bodrigo  Diaa,  the  Old  Campeador,  who  was  here  married 
to  Ximena. 

Pofrferrada,  in  the  Yierso  of  the  province  of  Leon,  65  miles  W.  from 
the  city  of  Leon,  stands  in  the  angle  fonaed  by  the  junotioQ  of  the  Baea 
with  the  Sil  The  bridge  here  was  built  for  the  paasage  of  the 
pilgrims  to  Santiago  in  Qalioia,  and  the  town  afterwards  beloqged  to 
the  Knights  Templars.     Population,  2500. 

Sahoffu/n,  in  the  province  of  Leon,  87  miles  &B.  from  the  city  of 
Leon,  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Cea,  There  are  remains  of  mill 
and  a  castle.  The  celebrated  Benedictine  abbey  of  San  Eacondo  wis 
founded  in  905,  and  refounded  by  Alonxo  YL  The  gothio  cfanrch 
was  finished  in  1188.  Alomo  and  his  five  wives  were  buried  here. 
The  marble  sepulchre  with  a  statue  of  the  king  is  auperU  There  are 
other  tombs.  The  abbey  was  plundered  by  the  French  in  1810.  The 
population  of  tlus  town  is  about  2500. 

Salamanca  is  the  oapital  of  the  province  of  ft>l^w*•T»**^     [Sua- 

XAIIOA.] 

Toro,  in  the  province  of  Zamora,  20  miles  K  firom  the  town  of 
Zamora,  and  40  miles  K.  by  £.  from  Sakmanoa,  is  situated  on  Uie 
north  bank  of  the  Duero.  It  was  formerly  a  oity  of  importaaoa^  and 
capital  of  the  provinoe  of  Toro.  It  is  inoloaed  by  old  waU%  has  a 
fine  bridge  over  the  Duero^  and  contains  a  ruined  psluse  of  the  In&ate 
Don  Garoia,  a  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Berwick,  a  town-hall,  and  apUn- 
de-toros  (bull-arena).  The  streets  are  tolerably  wide,  bat  dir^,  and 
the  iron-barred  windows  (rejas)  give  it  a  prison-like  look.  Population, 
6900. 

VaUadoUd  is  the  capital  of  the  provinoe  of  Yalladolid.    [Yaujl- 

DOLID.] 

ViUafranea  del  Vieno,  in  the  provinoe  of  Leon,  and  72  milea  W. 
from  the  city  of  Leon,  is  a  Swiss-like  town,  built  in  a  mountain-goifa 
It  is  surrounded  by  vine-plantations.     At  the  entrance  is  a  Uiga 
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square  forlroas  maDmon,  and  a  lazige  Franoiacan  convent  on  an  eminence 
which  OTar-looks  the  town.    PopolatioD,  8000. 

Zamara,  capital  of  the  province  of  Zamora,  M  miles  S.  by  W.  from 
the  dty  of  Leon,  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Duero,  which  is 
here  oroased  by  an  old  stone  bridge.  It  is  a  city,  and  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  Boffragaa  of  Santiago.  It  stands  on  an  eloTatioD,  and  in 
Mood^  times  is  said  to  have  been  inclosed  by  seven  Hnee  of  walls, 
with  a  moat  between  each.  It  is  now  a  decayed  place,  but  contains 
a  good  deal  of  carious  but  dilapidated  medisBval  architecture.  The 
cathedral  is  voy  ancient  It  has  a  massire  square  tower,  and  has 
round  Norman  arches,  with  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  of  the  same 
etyl&  The  pnaeat  cloisters,  of  simple  Doric,  were  completed  in  1621. 
Near  the  cathedral  is  the  bishop's  palace.  The  palace  of  Dofia 
Urraca,  which  occnpiea  the  extreme  point  of  the  dty,  is  a  ruin.  The 
church  of  La  Magdalena,  which  belonged  to  the  Templars,  and  after- 
wards to  the  order  of  San  Juan  of  Jerusalem,  is  a  simple  solid  edifice 
of  the  12th  oentuiy.  Outside  Uie  walls  is  a  pleasant  abtmeda,  with 
fountains  and  stone  benches.    The  population  in  1845  was  9926. 

Mi9tory. — Leon  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  kingdoms  which 
were  formed  by  the  Christians  out  of  the  tonitories  conquered  firom 
the  Moors.  The  kingdom  of  Asturias,  or  Oviedo,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  having  been  established  by  Pelayo  and  his  suooessois,  Alfonso 
the  Catholic  (a.i>.  799-757)  extended  it  by  the  conquest  of  the  towns  of 
Leon,  Astoiga,  Zamora,  and  others.  These  places  however  were  held 
on  the  precarious  tenure  of  either  paying  tribute  to  the  neighbouring 
Moors,  or  having  to  defend  them  against  their  incursions.  It  was 
Ghkrci%  son  and  successor  of  Alfonso  IIL,  who  about  a.i>.  910  tnns* 
ferred  the  seat  of  sovereignty  from  Oviedo  to  Leon.  Henceforth  the 
Christian  kingdom  in  northern  Spain  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Leon 
and  Oviedo,  and  was  independent  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarra,  which 
was  on  the  other  side  of  tne  Ebro.  The  counts  of  Castilla,  who  had 
formed  another  Christian  state  between  the  two,  were  for  a  time 
dependent,  nominally  at  least,  on  the  kings  of  Leon,  until  a.d.  1025, 
when  GastiUa  became  an  independent  kingdom  under  a  branch  of  the 
royal  house  of  Navarra.  The  boundaries  of  all  these  kingdoms  were 
of  course  not  clearly  or  fixedly  determined.  Almost  always  at  war, 
either  with  the  Moors  or  among  themselves,  the  extent  of  their 
respective  territories  varied  with  every  reign,  or  rather  with  every 
fresh  campaign.  The  male  line  of  the  kings  of  Leon  in  1037  became 
extinct  with  fiermudo  IIL,  whose  ajster  had  married  Fernando,  king 
of  CastiUa,  thus  uniting  the  two  crowns ;  but  at  his  death,  Sancho, 
one  of  his  sons,  had  Castilla,  and  Alfonso  had  Leon  and  Oviedo.  The 
two  kingdoms  remained  distinct,  although  their  crowns  were  some- 
times worn  by  the  same  person,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  until 
Fernando  IIL,  in  1280,  permanently  united  them,  assuming  the  title 
of  King  of  Leon  and  Castilla^  mluoh  his  suooeason  retained. 

(Ford,  Handbook  of  Spam;  Mudos^  IHccionario  de  Btpaifka ; 
Hoekins,  Spam  ao  U  is,  1851.) 

LEONARiyS,  ST.    [HAnxHOS.] 

LEONESSA.    [ABBUzza] 

LEPANTO,  GULF  OF,  a  narrow  sea  75  miles  in  length  from  west 
to  east^  extending  between  the  northern  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus 
and  the  mainland  of  Greece.  It  is  entered  -from  the  west  from  an 
outer  bay  called  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  by  a  strait  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  wide  (called  the  Strait  of  Lepanto,  and  sometunes  the  Little 
Dardanelles),  which  is  defended  by  two  castles — the  castle  of  Morea, 
on  the  promontory  anciently  called  BhHim;  and  the  castle  of  RoumUi, 
on  the  promontory  of  Antirrhium,  This  strait  seems  to  have  been 
not  quite  a  mile  wide  in  ancient  times,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Thuoydidee,  Strabo,  and  Pliny.  A  few  miles  inside  of  the  straits,  on 
the  northern  coasts  is  the  town  of  Zepanto,  the  andent  Nattpactoa, 
and  still  called  by  tiie  Greeks  Nepactoi,  built  on  a  hill,  and  commanded 
by  a  castle,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  between  2000  and  8000  inhabit- 
ants. The  town  was  for  a  long  time  in  possession  of  the  Venetians, 
who  fortified  it  and  sustained  several  sieges  agaiost  the  Turks,  to 
whom  it  was  finally  given  up  by  Venice  at  the  peace  of  Carlowite  in 
1697,  as  well  as  the  castle  of  Boumili  and  the  fortress  of  Prevesa, 
wUlo  the  republic  retained  the  Morea.  The  country  around  Lepanto, 
which  is  part  of  ancient  Locris,  produces  wine,  oil,  com,  rice,  and 
tobaooo.    Leather  is  also  an  article  of  export. 

The  sea  of  Lepanto  widens  towards  the  middle  to  the  breadth  of 
12  or  18  miles^  exclusive  of  several  deep  bays  which  indent  its 
northern  ooast^  eepedally  the  Bay  of  Salona,  the  ancient  Crisssean  Gulf, 
which  stretdiea  about  8  miles  to  the  north.  Th»  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Sea  of  Lepanto  terminates  in  two  boys :  that  of  Corinth  to  the 
south-east|  where  the  Leohseum,  or  western  harbour  of  Corinth  once 
was ;  and  the  other,  called  the  Alcyonian  Sea,  which  is  deeper  and 
extends  to  the  north-east,  bordering  on  the  territory  of  Megaris  and 
stretching  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Cfthnron.  This  last  bay  is  now 
called  Livadostro.  The  ancient  Corinthian  Gulf  comprised  the  Gulf 
of  Patrss  as  wdl  as  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto ;  ite  western  boundary 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bvenus,  according  to  Strabo  (or 
acoording  to  others,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Achelofis),  to  the  promon- 
tory of  Araxus  now  Ealogria,  the  most  north-western  point  of 
A**iifi^  The  whole  of  the  inner  bay  east  of  Rhium  and  Antirrhium 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  originaUy  called  the  Chrisssoan  Gulf;  it 
wae  also  sometimes  called  the  Delpluan  Gulf.  In  later  times,  when 
the  name  Corinthian  Gulf   (which  most   probably  was  originally 


applied  to  the  bay  on  which  Lechssum,  the  harbour  of  Corinth, 
stood)  was  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  inner  sea,  the  term  Crisssean 
Gulf  was  generally  confined  to  the  inlet  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Salona. 
The  inner  gulf  resembles  a  large  inland  lake;  it  is  surrounded  by 
mountains,  and  in  scenery  surpasses  the  most  picturesque  of  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland  and  north  Italy. 

Lepanto  has  given  ite  name  to  a  celebrated  naval  battle  between 
Turks  and  Christian^  fought  on  October  7th  1571,  in  which  the 
Ottomans  were  utterly  defeated.  The  Christian  allied  fleet,  consisting 
of  Spanish,  Venetian,  Genoese,  and  Papal  ships,  about  210  in  all,  was 
commanded  by  John  of  Austria.  The  Turks,  with  about  800  sail, 
were  commanded  bv  Ali  Pasha.  The  Christian  fleet  was  stetioned  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Achelotis,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Patras, 
when  the  Turkish  fleet  came  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  to  meet  it 
The  Christians  broke  through  the  centre  of  the  Turkish  line,  took 
the  admiral's  ship,  and  killed  the  admiral  Ali  At  the  same  time  the 
Turkish  right  bemg  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  the  Venetian  ships  the 
defeat  of  the  Ottomans  became  complete.  Mor«  than  8000  of  the 
Christians  were  killed,  and  a  still  greater  number  wero  woimded.  The 
Venetian  commander,  Barbarigo,  who  contributed  greatly  to  the 
victory,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  expired  after  seeing  the  Turks 
utterly  defeated.  The  loss  of  the  Ottomans  was  much  greater,  as  the 
Christians  gave  no  quarter  during  the  heat  of  the  battle.  Several 
thousand  Christian  slaves,  who  were  employed  to  row  the  Turkish 
galleys  were  liberated :  107  Turkish  ships  were  taken,  and  most  of 
the  others  were  sunk ;  about  80  or  40  escaped.  This  defeat  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  ascendancy  of  the  Turkish  navy  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Herrera,  the  Spanish  poet,  wrote  some  of  his  finest  odes 
in  commemoration  of  the  battle.  Cervantes,  who  served  on  board 
one  of  the  ships,  vras  severely  wounded,  and  lost  for  life  the  use  of 
his  left  hand.  The  battle  of  Lepanto  is  often  odled  hy  Itcjian  writers 
the  battle  of  the  Curzolari,  from  the  modem  name  of  the  islands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Aoheloiis,  where  the  Christian  fleet  was  stetioned 
before  the  engagement. 

(Leake;  Ulrich,  Meism  en  OrieeheiUand;  Herrera;  Bott%  Storia 
d' Italia  ;  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography.) 

LE-PONT-DU-BEAU-VOISIN.    [IsiBS.] 

LERENA.      [ESTRBIIADUBA.1 

LERICL    [Genoa.] 

LERIDA.    [Cataldna.] 

LERMA.    [Castilla  la  Viwa.] 

LERWICK.    [Shbtland.] 

LESBOS,  a  large  island  of  the^  Mgean  Sea,  near  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  being  separated  from  the  coast  of  Troas  by  the  Adramyttian 
Gulf.  Ite  length  is  50  miles,  from  Cape  Sigrium,  which  is  ite  north- 
western extremity,  to  Cape  Malia,  at  ite  south-east  end,  which  last 
looks  directly  into  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.  The  breadth 
of  the  island  is  very  unequal,  owing  to  some  deep  gulfii  which  indent 
ite  (KMst,  and  varies  f^m  7  to  15  miles.  MUylens,  the  chief  town  of 
the  island,  lies  on  the  south-eastern  shore,  opposite  the  coast  of  the 
ancient  .£olis.  It  had  formerly  two  harbours,  was  a  place  of  great 
importance,  and  sent  out  numerods  colonies.  Mitylene  still  existe  as 
a  village,  and  gives  ite  name  to  the  island.  Methynma,  another  ancient 
town  of  Lesbos,  stood  on  ite  north-east  coast,  opposite  Cape  Lectum 
on  the  coast  of  Troas.  The  deep  Bay  of  Pyrrha,  which  indeute  the 
middle  of  the  island,  was  called  Euripue  Pyrrkteue,  now  Porto  Kaloni ; 
the  other  bay,  farther  south,  west  of  Cape  Malia,  is  now  named  Porto 
di  Jera  The  island  has  many  villages,  but  no  town  of  any  import- 
ance, and  contains  about  40,000  inhabitants,  Greeks  and  Turks.  It  is 
oonsidered  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  of  the  Gr«ek  islands. 
The  island  is  intersected  bv  a  rong  range  of  mountains  clothed  with 
pin»-woods,  skirted  on  the  lower  slopes  by  olive-groves  and  vineyards. 
The  plains  are  partially  cultivated;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are 
planted  with  fruit-trees.  Grapes,  figs,  oil,  and  pine-timber  for  ship- 
building are  the  chief  exports.  The  wine  now  made  on  the  island  is  infe- 
rior. Sufficient  com  is  not  grown  for  the  inhabitants.  In  ancient  times 
Lesbos  was  known  as  a  plaoe  of  refinement^  luxury,  and  licentiousness. 

The  earliest  inhabitanto  of  Lesbos  are  said  to  have  been  Pdasgians ; 
it  was  afterwards  oolonised  by  the  .£olians  in  their  great  migration. 
The  children  of  Orestes  are  said,  after  fifteen  years  of  vicissitudes  and 
strife,  to  have  conquered  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

Pittacufl^  who  flourished  about  B.O.  600,  became  tyrant  of  Mitylene, 
and  he  sustained  a  war  agaiust  the  Athenians,  whom  he  ultimately 
defeated.  This  was  in  the  time  of  the  Lydian  monarchy,  after  the 
fall  of  which  Lesbos  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  power  of  Persia. 
After  the  battle  of  Mycale  (b.o.  479)  Lesbos  freed  itself  from  Persian 
depNondence,  and  became  the  ally  of  Athens.  During  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  the  people  of  Mitylene  being  accused  of  a  secret  negotiation 
with  the  Lacedemonians,  Athens  sent  a  fleet  against  them ;  the  walls 
of  Mitylene  were  razed,  and  many  of  ite  wealthier  inhabitante  put  to 
death.  The  whole  island,  exoept  the  territory  of  Methymna,  which 
was  spared,  was  distributed  among  the  Athenians,  by  whom  they  were 
rented  to  the  former  preprietona.  (Thucydides,  iiL  86-49;  Strabo,  xiii.) 
I  Lesbos  passed  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonians, 
the  Romans,  and  the  Byzantines ;  it  was  afterwards  captured  by  the 
Venetians,  A.D.  1185,  recaptured  by  the  Greeks,  and  at  last  seised  by 
the  Turks,  who  retain  it  to  this  day.  In  the  war  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence Lesbos  lost  nearly  half  of  ite  population. 
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LESGHIBTAK.    [Gbobgia.] 

LESLIE.    [FmsHisE.]  I 

LES*MAKTiaU£S»    [BouoHB8>DU-RH62ns.] 

LESNEVEN.    [FuiBriBi.] 

LESPARBE.    [QiBONDK.] 

LES-RICETa    [AUBB.] 

LESSINEa    [Hahtault.] 

LESSOR    [Aalbobo.] 

LETHAM.      [FOBVABSHIBB.] 

LETTERKENl^T,  ooonty  of  Donegal,  LreUod,  a  market-  and  post- 
town,  and  tiie  aeat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  ia  situated  on  tbe  side  of  a 
steep  hiL\  above  Uie  left  bank  of  the  Swilly,  at  about  a  mile  above  its 
entrance  into  Louj^  SwiUy,  in  54"  57'  N.  lat,  7*  44'  W.  long.,  15  mUes 
N.W.  £rom  Lifford,  140  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin.  In  1851  the  popu- 
lation was  1947,  besides  238  inmates  of  the  workhousa  The  Poor- 
I^aw  Union  contains  14  electoral  divisions^  with  an  area  of  101,207 
acres  and  a  population  of  20,665  in  1851.  The  town  of  Letterkenny 
consists  principally  of  one  long  straggling  street,  which  howerer  con- 
tains some  good  retail  shops.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  parish 
church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  three  chapels  for  Presbyterians,  a 
court-house,  feTcr-hospital,  and  the  Union  workhouse.  There  are  also 
a  dispensary,  a  bridewell,  and  a  loan-fund.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions 
are  held  in  the  town,  which  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  oounty  police. 
The  creek  of  Ballyraine,  called  the  Port  of  Letterkenny,  is  a  mile 
distant  from  the  town,  and  admits  vessels  of  150  tons.  The  exports 
are  chiefly  com,  butter,  eggs,  and  hides ;  the  imports  consist  of  colo- 
nial produce,  manu&ctured  goods,  iron,  coal,  oak-bark,  fish,  kc  The 
sceneiy  of  Glen-Swilly  above  Letterkenny,  and  of  Lough  Swilly  below, 
presents  much  picturesque  beauty. 

LEUCADIA.    [loHiAK  IsLAKSS,  SaiUa  Maura.] 

LEUCATE.    [AuDB.] 

LEUCHTEN6EBG  is  a  lordship  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  which 
has  an  area  of  84  square  mUes,  and  a  population  of  about  5800.  It 
is  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Bohmerwald,  ynd  is  traversed 
by  the  Luhe,  a  feeder  of  the  Naab,  which  river  joins  the  Danube  just 
above  RaUsbon.  Till  1806  it  was  a  landgraviate,  the  prince  of  which 
had  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  Diet  of  the  Elznpire.  It  is  called  after  the 
ancient  mountain  castle  of  Leuchtenberg,  in  the  village  of  that  name 
situated  on  the  Luhe,  the  original  seat  of  the  landgraves.  The  male 
line  becomiog  extinct  in  1646,  the  country  fell  to  BavariiL  In  1817 
the  late  king  of  Bavaria,  Maiimilian  Joseph,  gave  it,  with  the  princi- 
pality of  Eichstiidt,  to  his  son-in-law  Eugene  Botuhamois,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Leuchtenbei^g.  The  title  of  royal  highness  was 
conferred  on  the  duke  and  his  successors  according  to  the  order  of 
.  primogeniture,  and  the  rank  of  princes  and  princesses  of  Leuchtenbeig, 
with  the  title  of  serene  highness,  on  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
The  dukes  of  Leuchtenbeig  were  also  declared  capable  of  succeeding 
to  the  throne  in  case  the  royal  line  of  Bavaria  ^ould  become  extinct ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the 
house  of  Leuchtenberg,  its  possessions  return  to  the  crown  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  of  3,820,812  Rhenish  florins  to  the 
female  line.    [Eicbstadt,] 

LEUZE.    [Hainault.I 

LEVA'NT,  LEVA'NTE,  an  Italian  word,  which  means  the  East, 
and  which  is  also  commonly  used,  especially  among  seafaring  and 
commercial  -people  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
to  designate  the  eastern  or  Asiatic  shores  of  that  sea,  namely,  those  of 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  the  harbours  of  which  are  styled  *  Scale  di 
Levante,'  in  French  'Echelles  du  Levant'  ('Stairs  of  the  East'). 
Smyrna,  Alexandretta,  Beyrouth  Acre,  the  harbours  of  Cvprus  and 
other  islands  near  the  coast  of  Asia,  are  included  within  this  denomi- 
nation. The  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  sad  more  particularly 
tbat  mixed  population  which  is  found  in  the  sea>port  towns,  the 
descendants  of  Europeans  settled  there,  and  of  Greek,  Armenian,  or 
Syrian  mothers,  are  called  Levantine&  They  speak  Greek  among 
themselves,  but  their  medium  of  intercourse  with  European  seamen 
and  traders  is  a  very  corrupt  Italian  mixed  up  with  modem  Gf«ek 
words,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  '  Lingua  Franca.' 

Levant  is  ako  the  name  of  one  of  the  Hjdres  Isles.    rHTftRBi.1 

LEVANTO.    [Gbhoa.]  *"  ^ 

LEVEN.    [FiFisHiBB.] 

LEVEN,  LOCH.    [KiirBOflSHSHiBE.] 

LEVROUX.    [IHDRB.] 

LEWES,  Sussex,  a  market-town,  parliamentary  borough,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Ouse,  in  50'  62'  N.  lat,  0'  1'  E.  long.,  distant  86  miles  K  by  N. 
from  Chichester,  50  miles  S.  from  London  by  road,  and  50  miles  by 
the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  railway.  The  population  of 
the  parliamentary  borough  of  Lewes  in  1851  was  0588.  The  borough 
returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  livings  are  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Lewes  and  diocese  of  Chichester.  Lewes  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  7  parishes,  with  a  population  in  1851  of  0821. 

Many  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  Lewes  and  its  immediate 
vicinity.  The  town  had  acquired  its  present  name  some  centuries 
prior  to  the  Norman  conquest.  Lewes,  with  a  wide  tract  of  country 
besides,  was  given  by  William  I  to  William  earl  of  Warrenne,  who 
had  married  his  daughter  Gui^dreda.  The  earl  made  Lewes  his  chief 
residence ;  and  in  the  prioiy  of  Lewes,  which  they  had  fouuded,  he 


and  his  wife  were  buried.  The  bodies  of  both  the  eail  and  Ghmdreds 
were  discovered  in  their  original  leaden  cofi&ns  when  the  priory  groond 
was  excavated  in  1845.  On  May  14th,  1264,  a  battle  was  fought  at 
Lewej  by  Henry  IIL  with  his  brother  Richard,  king  of  the  Romsiu^ 
and  his  son,  I^ce  Edward,  against  the  Confederated  Barons  imder 
Simon  de  Montfort,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  royal  army,  sad 
Uie  capture  of  the  kiog  of  the  Romans. 

The  town  of  Lewes  is  built  on  the  uneven  slo|)e  of  a  chalk  hill,  one 
of  the  SouUi  Downs,  while  other  and  loftier  hills  of  the  same  range 
surround  and  shelter  it  on  almost  every  side.  The  streets  are  wdl 
built,  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  principal  public  buildings  tn 
the  churches,  the  aasise-hall,  and  the  house  of  correction.  St.  Aime'a^ 
though  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  churches  in  the  town,  is  the  most 
interesting ;  it  is  a  very  neat  example  of  the  early  English  stylei  Tbe 
church  of  St.  Thomas  k  Backet  at  Cliffe  is  of  the  perpendioulsr  style. 
St  Michael's  and  St  John  the  Baptist^  at  Southover,  have  been 
modernised  and  denuded  of  all  architectural  character.  All  Ssinti 
and  St  John's  are  modem  brick  buildings.  Mailing  church  wu 
erected  in  1628.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  BapUste, 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  Huntingtonians,  Calriiustfi, 
Quakers,  and  Unitarians  have  places  of  worship' in  the  town;  and 
there  are  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools.  The  Free  Grammar 
school  of  Lewes  and  Southover,  originally  founded  and  endowed  by 
Agnes  Morley  in  1512,  is  free  to  12  cluldren  of  the  burgesses  of 
Lewis,  and  had  42  scholars  in  1852.  In  the  town  are  a  mechanica 
institute,  subscription  library,  assembly-room,  record-room,  Ac.  Tbe 
county-hall  was  erected  in  1812  at  an  expense  of  15,000(.  It  is  a 
handsome  building,  90  feet  long  and  about  the  same  width,  and  com- 
prises  a  council-chamber,  the  civil  and  criminal  courts,  record-rooms, 
and  other  convenient  apartmentsL  The  house  of  correction  was  erected 
in  1793,  and  enlarged  in  1817.  A  county  jail  has  been  recently  erected 
outside  the  town.  The  summer  and  wmter  assises  are  held  at  Lewes; 
likewise  the  general  quarter-sessions  for  the  eastern  division  of  tbe 
'  shire,  and  a  county  coiurt  The  borough  has  returned  two  members 
I  to  Parliament  continuously  from  the  reign  of  Edward  L  Grain  snd 
I  malt,  sheep  and  cattle,  are  now  the  principal  articles  of  traffia  Brew- 
ing, tanning,  rope-  and  twine-making,  and  lime-burning  are  extensively 
'  carried  on.  Newhaven,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ouse,  about  eight  mUes 
I  below  the  town,  is  the  port  of  LewesL  The  fairs  for  cattle  are  held  on 
May  8th  smd  the  beginning  of  June ;  those  for  sheep  on  September  2lBt 
and  October  2nd.  The  average  number  of  sheep  sold  annually  at  these 
fairs  is  estimated  to  exceed  100,000.    There  is  a  savings  banL 

Lewes  Castle  u  of  Norman  date ;  the  chief  portions  remaining  are 
the  gatehouse  and  the  keep,  both  of  massive  proportional  but  mncb 
alterad.  The  interior  is  now  fitted  up  as  a  local  museum.  Of  tbe 
priory  the  remains  are  few,  and  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  Tbe 
buildixig  is  situated  just  outside  the  town,  in  the  suburb  of  Southover. 
The  railway  is  carried  through  the  priory  precincts,  and  in  constnietin; 
it  a  place  of  interment^  besides  the  priory  burial-ground,  was  cat 
through.  Thirteen  waggon-loads  of  bones  are  said  to  have  been 
removed.  It  was  supposed,  with  much  probability,  that  they  were 
the  bones  of  those  who  fell  in  the  great  battle. 
LEWIS,  ISLAND  OF.    [Ross^uibk.] 

LEWISH  AM,  Kent,  a  village,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in 
the  parish  of  Lewisham,  is  situated  in  51**  27'  N.  lat,  0"  1'  W.  k»n^ 
distant  about  6  miles  S.E.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  villa^ 
in  1851  was  6097.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arohdeaoonxy  of 
Middlesex  and  diocese  of  London.  Lewiriiam  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 7  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  15,767  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  34,738. 

The  village  of  Lewisham  stretches  along  the  road  to  Bromley  for 
above  a  nme.  Many  of  the  houses  are  la^  and  weU  buflt,  t^^  ^« 
road  for  a  good  part  of  the  way  is  bordered  by  lofty  elms.  Lewiafaam 
is  a  favourite  place  of  residence  for  London  merchants.  There  are 
three  or  four  corn-mills  on  the  Ravensboume  river.  Brewing  brick- 
making,  &C.,  are  carried  on.  There  are  extensive  nurBsry  grounds. 
The  church,  a  plain  brick  structure,  was  rebuilt^  exoept  the  tower 
which  is  anoient>  im  1744 ;  but  was  largely  altered  after  a  fire  in  1331. 
In  the  interior  are  monuments  by  Flaxman  and  Banksi  There  are 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independent^  Bible 
Christians,  and  Unitarians.  The  Free  Grammar  school  was  founded 
in  1656  by  the  Rev.  Abraham  Golfe,  vicar  of  Lewisham,  who  also 
founded  an  English  Free  school  and  almahouses  for  six  poor  femalea 
The  Grammar  school  had  44  scholars  in  1851.  The  present  master, 
the  Rev.  J.  Prendexgast^  D.D.,  has  filed  a  bill  in  Chancerr  against  tbe 
trustees  for  the  recovery  of  considerable  property  for  the  boiefit  of 
the  foundation.  There  are  several  National  and  In&nt  schools;  a 
British  school;  a  Congregational  school  for  educating  the  ohildran  of 
Congregational  ministers,  which  had  35  schoUrs  in  1851 ;  and  a 
mechanics  institute.  A  handsome  range  of  almshouses  for  persona 
who  have  become  reduced  in  their  circumstances  was  built  and  endowed 
a  few  years  back  by  J.  Thackeray,  Esq.  A  station  of  the  North  Kent 
railway  is  at  Lewisham. 

LEXDEN,  a  hundred  in  the  county  of  Essex,  which  ooigointly 
with  the  hundred  of  Winstree  in  the  same  county  constitutes  a  Poor- 
Law  Union.  The  hundreds  of  Lexden  and  Winstree  are  bounded 
K  by  Tendring  hundred;  Lexden  Jiundred  is  bounded  N.  l>y  the 
river  Stour,  which  here  separates  Essex  from  Suffolk ;  Winstree  bun- 
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drad  is  bounded  S.  by  the  sMtaaries  of  the  Colne  and  the  BUokwater ; 
the  adjoming  handreds  on  the  west  are  Thuntable,  Witham,  and 
Hinckniid :  the  two  hundreds  oompriae  48  pariahea  with  an  area  of 
89,345  aeresy  and  a  population  in  1851  of  28,768.  Lexden  and  Wins- 
tree  Poor-Law  Union  contains  85  parishes  with  an  area  of  78,492 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  21,485.  The  village  of  Lexden, 
which  gives  name  to  the  hundred,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  main 
load  about  2  miles  W.  from  Colchester.  From  remains  which  have 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Lexden 
occupies  the  site  of  an  outpost  of  the  Roman  station  Oimelodunum. 
Some  extenslye  earth-wori:a  are  traceable  on  Lexden  Heath,  and  to 
the  west  of  tiie  village  is  an  excavation,  supposed  to  have  been  an 
amphitheatre. 

LEXINGTON.    [KASSAGHnBEns.] 

LETBUBN,  North  Riding  of  Toi^ahire,  a  small  market-town  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  pariah  of  Weneley,  is  situated  in 
54*  18'  N.  Ut.,  1**  50'  W.  long.,  distant  46  miles  N.W.  from  York,  and 
235  miles  N.N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  township  of 
Leybum  in  1851  was  800.  The  living  of  Wensley  is  a  rectory  in  the 
aichdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  diocese  of  Ripon.  Leybum  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  41  townships  and  chapdries,  with  an  area  of  91,570 
acres  and  a  population  in  1851  of  994£  Leybum  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  picturesque  scenery.  The  houses  are  chiefly 
arranged  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
market  is  held.  There  are  a  amaU  episcocml  chapel,  places  of  worship 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents,  an  elegant  chapel  for 
Roman  Catholics,  a  school  supported  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  a 
savings  bank.  A  coun^  court  is  held.  The  market-day  is  Friday. 'Fairs 
are  held  on  the  second  Friday  in  February,  May,  October,  and  December. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  lead  and  coal-mines  and  limestone  quarries. 
Remains  of  Bolton  and  Middleham  castles,  and  of  the  abbeys  of  Jer- 
vaux  and  Coverham  are  in  the  vicinity.  Leybum  Shawl,  a  romantic 
road  along  the  edge  of  a  ridge  of  rocvs  commanding  extensive  views 
of  picturesque  scenery,  is  the  scene  of  a  popular  annual  tea  festival 

LBYDBN,  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Dutch  province  of  South 
Holland,  is  situated  in  52'  9'  80"  N.  lat.,  4'  29'  18"  E.  long.;  10 
miles  by  railway  N.N.E.  from  the  Hague,  on  a  branch  of  the  Rhine, 
and  has  about  40,000  inhabitants.  The  town  stands  in  a  level  part  of 
the  country,  and  is  traveraed  by  many  broad  canals,  bordered  with 
trees,  which,  intersecting  each  other,  divide  the  town  into  fifty  small 
islands,  connected  together  by  145  bridges,  some  of  which  are  of  wood. 
It  is  sunounded  with  a  rampart,  partly  covered  with  turf  and  partly 
faced  with  brick,  on  which  are  fine  shady  walks;  and  outside  there  is 
a  deep  and  broad  moat,  with  eight  bridges  leading  to  as  many  gates. 
The  city  is  well  bailt^  and  the  princifwl  streets  are  broad  and  well 
paved.  That  in  which  the  town-hall  i»  situated  extends  nearly  across 
the  city  from  east  to  west;  it  is  almost  two  miles  in  length,  and  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  hAndsomest  streets  in  Europe.  The  houses  are 
mostly  of  bridL,  with  the  gable-ends  to  the  streets.  Among  the 
public  bnOdings  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  town-hall,  a  magni- 
ficent edifice,  containing  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings;  St  Peter^s 
church,  the  finest  of  the  seventeen  in  the  city,  a  laige  and  handsome 
gothio  boilding,  which  contains  the  sarcophagus  of  Boerhaave  and 
other  monuments.  An  ancient  castle  or  fort,  ascribed  by  tradition  to 
the  Romans,  u  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and,  rising  above  the  highest 
houses,  commands  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  town  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Tho  handsome  new  Roman  Catholic  church,  the 
custom-house^  and  hospitals  likeinse  deserve  notice.  The  manufac^ 
tures  of  linen  and  woollens  were  formerly  celebrated,  and  the  chief 
source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants,  but  thev  have  greatly  declined. 
It  is  however  still  the  chief  seat  of  the  woouen  manufactures  and  of 
the  wool  trade  of  HoUand,  and  has  an  annual  wool  fair,  which  is  much 
ficquented.  There  are  Ukewise  extensive  manufMstures  of  soap  and 
indigo,  tanneries  fiunous  for  their  shamoy  leather  and  parohmeut^ 
salt-works,  &c.  Printings  especially  of  classical  works,  was  formerly 
a  great  branch  of  trade.  The  most  remarkable  event  in  the  history 
of  Leyden  is  its  successful  resistance  to  the  Spaniards  in  1578.  The 
University,  which  was  founded  in  1575,  has  a  library  of  60,000  volumes 
and  14,000  manuscripts,  a  valuable  botanical  gwrden,  an  obeervatoiy, 
a  museum  rich  in  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  antiquities^  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  &c.,  Ac.  Qrotius^  Descartes,  Fielding^  and  Qoldsmith 
studied  at  Leyden.  There  are  likewise  many  fine  private  libraries 
and  museums,  and  various  learned  societiesL  In  1855,  4000  of  the 
inhabitants  were  carried  off  by  the  plague ;  and  in  1807  a  boat,  with 
40,000  lbs.  of  gunpowder  on  board,  blew  up,  and  destroyed  a  laige 
portion  of  the  finest  part  of  the  city :  several  hundred  persons  1<^ 
their  lives  on  that  occasion. 

LBYTB.    [Philifpihb  Islahdb.] 

LETTON.    nSwEx] 

LEYTONSTONK    [Essbx.] 

L^ZARDIEU.     [CdTBS-D(7-:N0BSl] 

LEZIONAN.    [AUDB.] 
L'HASSA.    [TiBBT.] 
LIBANU&    [Stbia.] 

LIBAU.      [COUBLAND.] 

LIBERIA,  Republic  of,  occupies  a  oonaidflrable  extent  of  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  Liberia  was  originally  confined  to  the  tract  of  country 
lying  west  of  the  Grain  Coasts  of  which  the  town  of  Monrovia  on  Cape 


Mesurado  is  the  centre;  but  the  republic,  though  its  limits  are  not 
accurately  defined,  now,  we  believe,  claims  the  entiro  coast  (including 
the  whole  of  the  Grain  Coast)  from  the  Cavally  River  east  of  Cape 
Palmas,  4*  20"  N.  lat.,  7*  80'  W.  long.,  to  the  Sherboro  River,  opposite 
Sherboro  IsUnd,  7**  23'  N.  lat,  12^  31'  W.  long.,  bordering  on  the 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone ;  a  length  of  about  450  miles,  with  a  breadth 
at  present  ranging  from  20  to  50  miles,  but  the  settlers  aro  gradually 
extending  fiur&er  into  the  interior.  The  area  may  be  about  17,000 
square  miles.  We  find  some  difficulty  in  stating  the  population.  In  a 
semi-official  statement  published  in  1848  by  the  American  Colonisation 
Society,  in  which  the  extent  of  the  temtoiy  is  made  neariy  as  wide 
as  that  given  above,  the  population  is  said  to  consist  of  4200  colonists 
(including  700  in  Maryland-in-Liberia)  and  "  firom  10,000  to  15,000 
natives;"  while  in  some  popular  works  recently  published  in  this 
country  we  find  the  colomsts  variously  estimated  at  from  6000  to 
10,000,  and  the  natives  at  250,000  to  above  800,000.  This  no  doubt 
is  a  great  exaggeration ;  and  we  think  the  population,  including  the 
additions  by  immigration  and  extension  of  territory,  cannot  exceed 
7000  colonists  and  50,000  natives:  perhaps  the  native  tribes  in  the 
interior  with  whom  the  liberians  have  entered  into  treaty  may 
number  150,000  to  200,000,  but  they  aro  not  inhabitants  of  Liberia. 

Liberia  owes  its  origin  to  the  efforts  of  the  American  Colonisation 
Society,  founded  in  1816,  for  the  colonisation  of  the  firee  coloured 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  first  settlement  was  made  on 
Sherboro  IsUmd,  off  the  coast  of  West  Africa,  opposite  the  present 
western  boundary  of  Liberia ;  but  several  of  the  settlers  having  died, 
and  the  others  experienced  much  suffering,  the  settlement  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  se&lers  removed  to  Sierra  Leone.  A  second  party  was 
however  sent  out^  who  established  themselves,  early  in  1822,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Monrovia,  on  Cape  Mesurado,  6*  19'  N.  lat, 
10^  46'  W.  loxig.  At  first  the  settlers  encountered  many  difficulties, 
owing  to  the  unfriendly  disposition  of  the  native  tribes ;  but  alter  a 
time,  as  they  increased  in  numbers  and  were  moro  abundantly  pro- 
vided with  fire-arms  and  some  pieces  of  artillery,  they  wero  able  not 
only  to  keep  the  natives  in  check,  but  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  to 
drive  them  into  the  interior,  or  subject  them  to  their  authority.  In 
about  a  dozen  years  the  colony  had  become  sufficiently  numerous  and 
energetic  to  seek  the  privileges  of  self-government  In  1889  a  con- 
stitution was  framed  and  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Colonisation 
Society  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  The  new  constitution  appears  to 
have  worked  very  well  in  home  matters^  but  difficulties  occurred  in 
enforcing  the  laws  on  foreign  traders ;  and  the  English  government, 
which  had  displayed  the  friendliest  freling  and  rendered  important 
assistance  to  the  infimt  community,  announced  that  it  could  not 
recognise  the  right  of  the  Liberian  authorities— the  colony  being 
neither  an  independent  state  nor  an  acknowledged  dependency  of  the 
United  States — ^to  imppM  duties  on  goods  imported  mto  the  country 
by  British  subjects.  The  Liberian  council  forwarded  a  resolution  to 
the  Colonisation  Society,  importing  that  the  existence  of  the  colony 
was  dependent  on  iU  possession  of  complete  political  jurisdiction ;  and 
the  Society  roplied  by  a  resolution  admitting  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  "commonwealth  of  Liberia  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the 
whole  work  of  self-government,  including  the  management  of  all  their 
foreign  rolations."  Aoiordingly,  the  question  was  put  to  the  vote  of 
the  people  whether  the  settiement  should  declare  itself  an  independent 
state,  and  oarxied  in  the  affirmativei  A  convention  was  then  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  constitution,  and  on  the  24th  of  August^  1847,  the  flag 
of  the  'Independent  Republic  of  Liberia'  was  hoisted  with  much 
ceremony.  The  chief  events  in  the  history  of  the  settiement  have 
been  the  numerous  encounters  with  the  natives,  and  since  its  inde- 
pendence tile  visits  of  tiie  president  to  England  and  America  with  a 
view  to  the  arranging  of  certain  treaties.  The  republic  was  recognised 
by  England  as  an  independent  state  soon  after  its  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  has  since  been  recognised  by  Fhuice,  Prussia^  Brazil, 
and  some  other  powers^  but  not  by  the  United  States. 

The  coast  of  Liberia  has  a  general  direction  north-west  and  south- 
east>  and  is  broken  by  several  inlets  and  coves,  of  which  tibose  formed 
by  Gape  Mounts  Cape  Mesurado,  and  Bassa  Cove  aro  of  much  value 
as  harbours.  The  greater  part  of  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  or 
marshy ;  but  about  Cape  Mesurado  and  Cape  Mount  (which  is  1060 
feet  above  the  sea)  the  shoro  is  considerably  elevated.  Between  those 
points  however  there  is  a  low  continuous  beach  of  light  brown  sand, 
badted  by  an  unbroken  tract  of  forest  Towards  the  south-eastern 
extremity  the  coast  is  in  many  parts  bold  and  rooky,  the  diffiti  in 
many  places  being  ttom  40  to  60  feet  above  the  sea,  with  large 
irregular  blocks  of  granite  on  the  beach,  over  which  the  sea  breaks 
heavily,  and  many  rocks  lie  a  short  distance  off  the  shoro;  but 
between  the  higher  parts  eveiy whero  occur  long  strotches  of  low 
sandy  beach,  in  many  places  bordered  by  sand-banks :  so  that  nearly 
f^  aloxig  the  coast  it  is  necessary  for  the  mariner  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out 

From  the  coast  the  land  rises  for  the  most  part  gradually  towards 
the  interior.  About  20  or  80  miles  from  the  shoro  is  a  snooession  of 
hiUs  covered,  like  a  large  part  of  the  lower  countxy,  with  forests, 
rising  further  inland  into  mountain  ridges,  and  divided  by  wide  and 
fertile  valleys.  The  rivers  aro  numerous,  and  some  of  them  an  good- 
sized  streams;  but  all  have  their  mouths  obstructed,  and  some 
eutiroly  closed,  by  sand-bars ;  and,  owing  to  the  provalence  of  rapid% 
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none  appear  to  be  navigable  hie  inland.  The  ohief  riyer  ia  the 
Bi,  Paul,  whioh  fiJla  into  the  aea  by  Cape  Meaurado.  The  aand-baida 
at  ita  montii  leave  only  a  nairow  channel  for  boats,  with  7  feet  of 
water  ia  it  at  low-tide.  It  ia  half  a  mile  wide  40  milea  from  ita 
mouth,  haa  a  conaiderable  body  of  water,  flowa  through  an  extremely 
fertile  tidleyt  end  haa  along  ita  banka  numeroua  nattve  -riUagea  aa  w^ 
aa  aettlementa  of  the  Libmana ;  but  ita  oourae  ia  greatly  obatrueted 
by  rapida;  boata  of  light  draught  can  only  ascend  it  for  about 
25  milea.  The  other  moat  important  atreama  are  the  St.  John,  which 
falla  into  the  aea  at  Baaaa  Cove ;  the  Junk,  whidi  Ilea  between  the 
St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  and  haa  a  very  narrow  channel  through  the  bar 
at  ita  mouth ;  the  Cape  Mount  Riyer,  which  falla  into  the  aea  at  Cape 
Mount,  and  haa  ita  entranoe  almoat  dosed  by  a  nanrow  apit  of  aand ; 
the  Grand  Ceatoa,  some  diatanee  eastward ;  and  the  Droo,  atill  fieorther 
eaat^  which  haa  about  6  feet  of  water  over  ita  bar,  deepening  inside  to 
4fathoma. 

The  climate  ia  hot  and  oppreaaiye.  During  the  dry  aeaaon,  which 
laata  from  May  to  Koyember,  the  temperature  ayeragea  SS"" ;  but  in 
the  wet  aeaaon  it  falla  to  76"  or  74*.  The  extreme  heat  ia  allemted 
by  gentle  braezes,  which  blow  daily  from  the  aea.  To  whitea, 
whether  nattyea  of  Europe  or  America,  the  climate  ia  very  prejudicial ; 
but  the  n0gro  ooloniata,  though  the  deacendanta  of  familiea  long 
aettled  in  America,  experience  no  inconyenience  from  it  after  they 
haye  passed  throu^  the  'aeaaoning,'  or  'acclimatiamg  fever,'  whi<m 
viaita  all  the  newly-arrived  alike,  but  ia  now  comparatively  seldom 
fatal  in  its  attacks.  Nothing  like  an  epidemic  has  ever  appeared  in 
Liberia. 

The  following  brief  extract  from  an  'Addreaa  of  the  Cittzena  of 
Liberia  to  the  Free  Coloured  People  of  the  United  Statea,'  1847,  may 
aerte,  with  allowance  for  a  Uttle  heightening  in  the  colouring,  to 
convey  a  tolerably  dear  idea  of  the  character  and  capabiliUea  of  the 
country  :— 

"  A  more  fertile  soil,  and  a  more  productive  countiy,  ao  far  aa  it  ia 
cultivated,  there  ia  not,  we  believe,  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Ita  hills 
and  ita  plaina  are  covered  with  a  verdure  which  never  fadea ;  the 
productions  ot  nature  keep  on  in  their  growth  through  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  Even  the  nativea  of  the  country,  almoat  without  fturming 
tools,  without  akiU,  and  with  veiy  little  labour,  make  more  grain 
and  vegetablea  than  they  can  conaume,  and  often  more  than  they  can 
selL  Cattle,  awine,  fowl^  ducks,  goats,  and*sheep  thrive  without 
feeding,  requiring  no  care  but  to  keep  them  from  straying.  Cotton, 
cofiEee,  indigo,  and  the  augar^cane  are  all  the  apontaneoua  growth  of 
our  forests,'  and  may  be  cultivated  at  pleoaure,  to  any  extent,  by  such 
aa  are  disposed.  The  aame  may  be  aaid  of  rice,  Indian  coin,  Guinea 
com,  millet^  and  too  many  apeciea  of  fruit  to  enumerate.  Add  to  all, 
we  have  no  dreary  winter  here.  .  .  .  Nature  is  constantly  renewing 
herself,  and  ia'also  constantly  pouring  her  treasures  all^he  year  round 
into  the  laps  of  the  industrious." 

It  is  thought  that  when  labour  becomes  mora  abundant,  sugar, 
cottoa  (which  yields  two  crops  in  the  year),  coffee,  and  indigo  will 
come  to  be  ataple  producta  of  Liberia.  The  ooffee-tree  has  already 
been  aomewhat  extenaivdy  planted ;  at  one  place  then  ia  a  plantation 
of  30,000  treee.  At  preaent  the  chief  articles  of  expoit,  besidea 
fruita,  vegetables,  and  salted  meata  aupplied  to  ships  calling  at  the 
porta,  are  palm  oil,  which  haa  become  an  article  of  great  importance, 
dye-wooda,  ivoxy,  and  rioe,  witii  aome  gold,  tortoiae-ebell,  gnma,  hidea, 
wax,  ground-nuta,  ginger,  and  pepper ;  a  good  proportion  of  whiob  ia 
brought  by  nativea  from  the  interior.  The  exporta  hi  the  two  years 
ending  September,  1948,  amounted  to  25,767^,  the  imports  to  82,8802, : 
the  exporta  are  said  now  to  average  upwarda  of  lOO.OOOf.  annually. 
The  aupply  of  dye-woods,  espedally  cam-wood,  appeara  to  be  in* 
exhaustible.  It  is  said  that  from  about  80  mUea  east  of  Bassa  Cove 
thero  "  extenda  a  foreai-rogion  of  unknown  extent^  whero  soarody  any 
tree  is  seen  except  cam-wood."  Liberia  haa  a  conaiderable  coaathig- 
trade^  carried  on  by  sdiooners  bdonging  to  the  country ;  and  a  large 
trade  with  the  interior.  For  home  consumption  aa  well  as  export 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  timber-trees  suitable  for  building  purposes ; 
good  boildmg^stone  abounds;  as  do  also  shdis  for  lime,  and  day  of 
excellent  quality  for  bricks. 

Liberia  is  divided  into  the  comities  of  Mesnrado,  or  Montsenado, 
Bassa,  and  Since.  The  diief  town  is  Monrovia,  the  capital,  on  Cape 
Mesurado,  a  bu^  aea-port  town  and  tiie  priddpal  place  of  trade.  It 
containa  a  court^ouae,  a  public  library,  tw6  or  three  churches  and 
schools ;  several  storea,  warehouses.  Mid  good  wharfa ;  a  fort  and  a 
lighthouae ;  and  haa  about  1600  inhabitaata.  The  other  Uurger  towns 
and  setUements  along  the  coast  are  Marshall  at  the  mouth,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Junk  Biver;  Edina  and  Grand  Basea  at  the 
mouth,  but  on  the  opposite  banka  of  the  St  John,  in  Baasa  Cove ; 
Bexley,  and  the  new  town  of  Creaaon  in  the  aame  ndghbourhood ; 
Greenville  on  the  Sinoe;  Trade  Town,  a  populoua  place  4  miles  W. 
from  Young  Ceatoa;  and  Cestos,  or  St  Geoi^'s  Point  in  Ceatos  Bay. 
The  chief  inland  towna  and  aettiementa  are  Caldwell  on  the  St  Paul; 
New  Georgia;  and  MiUaburg.  Along  the  coast  are  aeveral  faetoriea, 
chiefly  for  the  trade  in  cam-wood,  belonging  to  Liberiana,  and  some 
to  English  and  American  merchants :  and  both  along  the  coast  and 
inland  are  numeroua  native  towns  and  villagesy  some  of  tiiem,  as 
Grand  Cestos  and^lreat  Neefoo^  of  considerable  sise. 

On  Cape  Palmas,  the  sonth-eastem  extremity  of  Liberia,  is  esta  , 


blished  the  colony  of  Maryland^nrLihena,  consisting  of  free  coloured 
emigrants  sent  tiiither  from  the  state  of  Maryland  by  the  'State 
Colonisation  Sodety.'  The  colony  was  founded  in  1834,  and  a  conai- 
derable number  of  free  coloured  persons  have  since  been  sent  to  it  by 
the  Society,  which  is  assisted  in  its  operations  by  an  annual  grant 
from  the  state  legislaturo  of  20,000  dollars.  The  colony,  whieh  ia 
independent  of  Liberia,  is  governed  by  an  agent,  or  governor,  appelated 
by  the  Coloniaation  Sodety,  and  a  council  and  other  officers  elected 
by  the  colonists ;  and  appears  to  be  in  a  tolerably  flourishing  condition. 
ffarper,  the  chief  town,  contains  about  700  inhabitants,  and  carries  on 
a  good  deal  of  trader  The  Palmaa  River  is  about  a  hundred  yarda 
wide  towarda  ita  mouth,  but  several  rocks  lie  in  the  diannel ;  it  has  a 
depth  of  8  feet  over  the  bar  at  low  water.  The  colonists  have  erected  a 
lighthouse  on  Cape  Palmas,  which  shows  a  fixed  light  100  feet  abore 
the  sea.    Thero  aro  two  or  three  villages  and  smaller  settiementa. 

The  constitution,  adopted  at  the  declaration  of  the  independenoe 
of  Liberia,  and  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Professor  Greenleaf,  of 
Harvard  College,  Massachusetts,  is  founded  on  that  of  the  United 
States,  which  it  greatiy  resembles  in  its  leading  prindplea.  It  pro- 
claima  the  equality  of  all  men ;  establishes  perfect  religious  fireedom, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press;  prohibits  slavery;  gives  the  right  of 
every  one  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  of  bail,  and  of  habeas 
corpus;  makes  neariy  all  offices  elective,  and  gives  the  sufifrege  to 
every  male  citizen  21  years  of  age  possessing  real  estate— citizeoship 
belonging  however  exclusively  to  persons  of  colour ;  and  of  such,  at 
present  at  least,  only  to  the  free  coloured  emigrants  from  the  United 
States,  who  immediately  on  arriving  aro  admitted  to  full  dtizenahip, 
and  roceive  a  grant  of  ft^e  acrea  of  land,  with  liberty  to  purchase 
moro.  The  executive  government  ia  vested  in  a  senate  deeted  from 
the  counties,  and  a  house  of  ropresentatives  elected  after  the  American 
system,  according  to  a  ratio  of  npresentative  population;  and  a 
prosident  who  is  elected  for  two  years,  is  to  exercise  suprome  executive 
power,  is  the  .commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  haa  a 
qualified  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  legislaturo.  The  judicaturo  consista 
of  a  suprome  courts  and  districts  courts :  the  judges  are  only  remove- 
able  by  the  president  on  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  houses  of  legii- 
lature.  The  annual  rovenue  and  expendituro  average  about  700CiiL  a 
year  each.    The  ropublio  appears  to  be  making  steady  progresa 

Thero  wero  in  1847  in  liberie  (without  including  the  Maryland 
colony)  23  churohes  with  1474  communicants,  of  whom  469  wen 
natives;  thero  are  now  above  80  churohes.  Schools  aro  provided  for 
all  the  children  of  citizens.  In  1847  thero  were  10  schools  with  562 
scholars,  of  whom  192  were  the  children  of  native  Africans  :  in  1851 
the  scholars  were  said  to  exceed  2000.  Three  high-sehoola  are  in 
operation  in  Monrovia ;  and  an  Act  has  passed  the  legislatttre  for  the 
establishment  of  a  college.  The  *  Liberia  Henld,'  a  very  respectably 
conducted  newspaper,  haa  now  continued  to  be  publislMd  for  above 
20  years :  one  or  two  others  have  been  issued  within  the  last  faw 
years. 

(Qmstitutum  and  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Indepeitdtnt 
Jtqmhlic  of  Liberia  ;  Publications  of  the  Amerioan  OolonuaUon  Sodetfi 
Parliamentai^  Papers  on  African  Slavery  ;  Africa  Redeemed;  JVswb 
in  Africa,  kc) 

LIBOURNE.    [GiRONDB.] 

LIBYA.    [Aprica.] 

LICHFIEliD,  Staifordshiro,  an  episcopal  city,  a  oounty  in  itself,  a 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  is  situated  on  a  small  stream,  a  feeder  of  the  Trant^  in  52*  41' 
N.  lat,  1°  49"  W.  long.,  distant  18  miles  aE.  from  Stafibrd,  119  miles 
N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  115}  milea  by  the  London  and  North- 
western railway.  The  population  of  the  city  and  borough  of  lichfidd 
in  1851  was  7012.  The  borough  is  governed  by  0  aldermen  and  18 
coundllors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returaa  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  The  llvinga  aro  in  the  arohdeaconry  of  Stafibrd 
and  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Lichfield  Poor-Law  Union  containa  30 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  58,701  acrea,  and  a  popnlstioa 
hi  1851  of  25,278. 

The  name  Lichfield  is  Saxon.  Edward  IL  granted  a  charter  of 
incoiporation  to  the  city ;  and  Queen  Mary  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign 
constituted  the  city  and  suburbs  a  distinct  county.  Chartera  were 
also  granted  by  James  I.  and  James  IL  The  houses  in  the  principal 
streets  are  handaome  and  Well  built ;  the  city  is  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  is  paved  and  lighted.  Among  the  public  buUdiings  are  the 
guildhaU^  the  market-house,  theatre,  jail,  and  house  ot  correction.  A 
county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

The  cathedral  is  partiy  of  the  eariy  Engliah,  but  much  of  it  ii  of  a 
later  period.  It  sustained  considerable  injury  during  the  civil  yrwn, 
but  was  restored  by  Dr.  Hacket  in  1661 ;  and  very  extensive  repain 
and  alterations  have  aince  been  effected.  Ita  total  length  is  410  feet ; 
the  width  along  the  tranaepta  is  153  feet.  It  has  three  spires^  of 
which  the  centzal  rises  to  the  height  of  280  feet,  the  whole  being  orna- 
mented with  a  profusion  of  very  elaborate  workmanship  As  the 
building  occupies  an  elevated  site  it  forms  a  prominent  object  in  the 
approach  to  the  city.  In  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  are  numerous 
monuments,  and  among  them  is  one  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  waa 
bom  in  this  dty,  and  to  whose  memory  a  statue  has  been  erected. 
There  are  chapels  for  Independents  and  other  Disaenters :  a  Tne 
Grammar  school  (not  now  fi^  to  any),  aaid  to  have  been  founded  by 
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EdwArd  YI^  wliioh  hM  an  inoome  of  nearly  100^  a  year,  with  nine 
ezhibifcioas,  tenable  for  three  yean,  and  had  28  scholars  in  1853; 
aeyeral  National  aohoola ;  an  hospital  for  the  aged  widows  or  onnarded 
daughters  of  eleigymen ;  a  savings  banky  and  other  benevolent  insti- 
tutions. In  the  town  are  eztensiye  carpet  manufactories  and  breweries. 
The  market  days  are  Tuesday  and  Friday.  Fairs  are  held  on  January 
10th,  Shrove-Tueaday,  Ash-Wednesday,  and  the  first  Tu^day  in 
Kovember.  There  are  seven  incorporated  trade  companies.  The  Grand 
Junction  Canal  passes  Lichfield  on  the  south. 

The  diocese  of  Lichfield  comprises  the  three  archdeaconries  of 
Stafford,  Derby,  and  Salop,  including  parts  of  Staffordshire,  Derby- 
hhire,  Warwickshire,  and  Shropshire.  Besides  the  archdeacons  the 
chapter  includes  a  dean,  i  canons,  19  prebendaries,  a  chancellor,  and 
5  minor  canons.  The  income  of  the  bishop  is  fixed  at  4500Z.  a  year. 
The  livings  are  491.  The  episcopal  palace  adjoins  the  cathedral  in 
the  precinct  of  the  Cathedral  Close. 

LICHTENBERa,  a  principaUty  situated  between  the  Bavarian 
circle  of  the  Rhine,  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine*  ukd 
two  isolated  districts  belonging  to  Oldenburg  and  Hesse-Homburg, 
has  an  area  of  236  square  miles.  The  old  lordship  of  Baumholder 
was  ceded  in  1816  by  Prussia  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who 
gave  it  the  rank  of  a  principality,  calling  it  Lichtenberg  after  an 
ancient  castle.  The  dnke  ceded  the  principality,  with  all  the  rights 
of  sovereignty,  to  Prussia  in  1834.  The  territory  of  the  principaUty 
is  mountainous,  being  covered  by  the  western  offsets  of  the  Wasgau, 
which  are  furrowed  by  the  narrow  valleys  of  the  NiUie  and  the  Biles. 
It  now  forms  part  of  the  government  of  Treves.  Its  chief  town, 
Wendel,  situated  on  the  Blies,  a  feeder  of  the  Saar,  has  about  2600 
inhabitants.  BaumkoliUrf  a  village  of  about  1000  inhabitants,  lies 
K.E.  of  WendeL  Iron^  copper,  and  some  valuable  stones  are  found  in 
the  principality. 

LIDFORD.    Pbvobbhibe.] 

LIECHTENSTEIN,  a  sovereign  principality,  the  smallest  of  all  the 
states  composing  the  German  Confederation,  consists  of  the  counties 
of  Schellenberg  and  Vadus,  and  is  situated  between  Switzerland  and 
the  Tyrol,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps.  It  is  bounded 
N.  and  £.  by  the  Tyrol,  a  by  the  canton  of  Grisons,  and  W.  by  the 
Rhine,  which  separates  it  from  the  canton  of  St  GaU.  Its  area  is 
only  52  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  6351,  all  Roman  CathoUos. 
The  country  is  very  mountainous;  but  it  produces  com,  flax,  wine, 
fndt,  and  timber,  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  have  also  a  good  breed  of  homed  cattle.  Liechtenstein,  together 
with  several  other  small  German  stateiv  forms  the  fifteenth  member  of 
the  diet,  but  in  the  full  ooundl  each  cf  them  has  a  vote  of  its  own. 
Its  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation  is  55  men. 

The  principal  place  in  the  principality  is  Vadya,  a  village  of  1700 
inhabitant^  situated  on  the  rignt  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Above  it  is  the 
castle  of  Liechtenstein,  bnilt  on  a  lofty  rock. 

Though  the  prince  of  Liechtenstein,  as  a  sovereign,  has  a  smaller 
territoi^  than  any  other  of  the  German  princes,  he  possesses  in  the 
Austrian  empire  mediatised  principalities  and  lordships  of  great  extent, 
which  oompriae  the  prindpaUties  of  Troppau  and  Jsgemdorf  in  Upper 
Silesia,  and  vast  estates  in  Moravia,  making  together  an  area  of  2200 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  860,000,  and  yielding  to  the  prince 
an  annual  revenue  of  1,600,000  florins.  The  house  of  Liechtenstein 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  iUustrions  in  Europe ;  it  is  believed  to 
have  a  common  origin  with  the  house  of  Este. 

Ll£GE,  a  province  of  Belgium,  is  bounded  N.  by  Ltmbnig,  E.  by 
Rhenish-Prussia,  &  by  Luxemburg,  and  W.  by  Namur  and  Sou^ 
Brabantb  Its  area  is  1115  square  miles,  and.  the  population  on 
January  1, 1849,  numbered  460,668,  the  great  majority  of  whbom  are 
Walloona.  The  smaller  and  northern  portion  is  hUly  and  undulating; 
the  aouthem  is  mountainous^  The  Ardennes  cover  a  great  part  of  the 
sonth  of  the  provinoe.  The  soil  difBus  much  in  quali^.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  Maas^  and  on  the  east  side  towards  Idmbnig,  the  plains, 
valleys,  and  low  hills  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated ;  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Maas^  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Ourthe,  especially  towards 
Lazemburg,  the  soil  is  rocky  and  stony.  In  this  part  of  the  provinoe 
there  are  extensive  forests.  The  principal  river  is  the  Maas,  which 
comes  &om  Namur,  and  forms  at  ftest  the  boundary  between  the  two 
provinces.  After  receiving  the  Ourthe  it  flows  between  high,  steep, 
and  often  perpendicular  rocks  to  lAhge,  where  it  becomes  broader, 
and  enters  the  province  of  Limbuig.  The  Ourthe  is  joined  on  the 
light  bank  by  the  Ambl^ve,  which  rises  in  the  Eifel,  and  passes 
Malmedy  ;  and  near  its  month  by  the  Vesdre^  which  cdso  rises  in  the 
Eifel,  and  runs  west  through  a  pretty  valley  past  Eupen,  Limburg,  and 
Verviers.  The  climate  is  healthy  and  temperate,  though  somewhat 
damp ;  in  the  southern  parts  the  air  is  keener  and  the  winter  longer 
than  in  the  north.  The  country  produces  hops,  com,  and  a  little  wine ; 
the  pastures  are  good,  and  maintain  great  numbers  of  homed  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  considerable ;  there 
are  mines  of  calamine,  alum,  lead,  and  iron  ore;  but  more  important 
than  all  these  together  are  the  numerous  coal-mines  of  the  province. 
Of  the  mineral  waters  those  of  Spa  are  the  moat  celebrated.  The 
manufactures,  which  are  very  important,  consist  of  all  kinds  of 
steam-machinery  for  railroads  and  factories,  mill*castings,  fine  woollens, 
merinoes,  linen,  cotton-stuffs,  cutlery,  suigical  instruments,  fire-arms, 
glassy  hardware,  &o.     There  are  mo  and  calamine  wori^  of  con- 


siderable nu^tude  near  Huy,  and  at  other  places  in  the  vall^ 
of  the  Maas.  The  provinoe  is  crossed  by  the  Li4ge-Namur  railroad, 
and  by  the  line  from  Ostendto  Cologne.  The  number  of  steam-engines 
of  different  kinds  in  the  province  for  manufActoring^  minin&  ftnd 
locomotive  purposes  exceeds  500. 

^  The;  province  of  Li^  was  formerly  a  bishopric  belonging  to  the 
drole  of  Westphalia ;  the  bishop,  who  was  suffragan  of  the  ar^bishop 
of  Cok^e,  was  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  had  also  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Bouillon.  The  French  however  took  possession  of  the  provinoe  in 
1789,  and  retained  the  country  till  the  overthrow  of  Nap<^eon  I.,  after 
which  it  was  united  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands :  from  this 
it  was  severed  by  the  revolution  of  1880.    [Bilqiuu.1 

Towm.—The  capital  is  Li&qb.  OUmt,  a  small  place  of  2000  in- 
habitants, N.  of  Li^jie,  is  the  centre  of  a  great  straw-hat  mmufacture^ 
which  gives  occupation  to  upwards  of  6000  peppld  ffeniid,  or  Merittal, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maas,  has  important  coal-mines,  iron*  and  steel- 
works, iron-foundriei^  and  6000  inhabitants. .  The  village  extends 
nearly  8  miles  along  the  river  towards  Li^  Pepin  le  Gros  took 
the  name  of  D*Heristal  from  having. resided  here.  JBifn^  a  few 
miles  E.  of  Li^e,  has  8500  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen- 
cloth,  stockings,  and  shoes,  and  trade  in  cheese  and  bntter.  Mup^ 
situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  hemmed  in  by  lofty  rock%  on  the  ICaas, 
here  crossed  by  an  ancient  stone  bridge,  is  strongly  fortified  and  further 
defended  by  a  rormidable  citadel,  whidk  commands  the  valley  of  the  Maas. 
This  town  is  admired  for  its  romantic  situation.  It  has  an  interestix^; 
cathedral  and  town-hatL  The  collegiate  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
situated  below  the  citadel,  is  a  graceful  gothic  stracture,  which  dates 
from  AJ).  1811,  and  is  approached  by  a  gateway  adorned  with  sculp- 
tures in  relief,  representing  inddents  in  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
The  grave  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  died  AJk  1115,  is  still  shown  on 
the  site  of  the  old  church  of  the  monastery  of  Neufmoustier,  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  The  population  is  8000.  Beer,  spirit^ 
paper,  leather,  linen,  and  cast-iron  are  mannfaotured.  LUMurg, 
formerly  a  strongly  fortified  town  and  capital  of  l^e  old  doushy  of 
Limburg,  It  is  now  little  better  than  a  heap  of  tfoana :  the  French 
demolished  its.outworks  in  1675,  and  various  oalamitiea  of  war  and 
fire  have  since  completed  its  destruetion.  The  population  of  ti^e  town 
hardly  exceeds  1500.  Its  suburb,  Xfolkain^  otMaikmn,  is  now  a  much 
more  important  place;  it  has  about  8000  inhabitants,  is  a  station  on 
the  railway  from  Lidge  to  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  6  miles  £.  from  Verviers, 
16  miles  N.B.  from  Li^ge,  and  has  maau£M)tures  of  fine  linen  and 
wooUen-doth.  Seravng,  S.  of  Li^ge,  on  the  Maas,  has  coal-mines, 
important  iron-foundries,  and  glass-woxks:  population  8460.  A 
suspension-bridge  over  the  Maas  connects  the  town  with  Jemeppe. 
The  iron-works  estabUshed  here  by  the  late  Mr.  John  CockeriU  form 
a  vast  maas  of  buildings,  eomprisiog  4  blast-  and  15  puddling-fnmaces, 
xolling-mills,  sad  foiges,  where  iron  is  worked  into  articles  of  all  sorts^ 
from  penknives  to  steam-engines.  Iron  and  coal  are  got  from  mines 
within  the  walls.  The  build^igs  are  surmounted  by  about  50  tall  chim- 
neys. The  establishment  is  now  worked  by  a  Belgian  company,  and 
employsbetween  8000  and  4000  men  in  addition  to  several  steam-engines. 
SpOf  a  well-built  little  town,  famous  for  its  mineral-springs  and  baths, 
is  situated  in  a  pretty  valley  among  the  Ardennes  Mountains,  in  the 
south-east  of  the  province.  The  heights  around  it  are  ooveied  wiUi 
plantations^  and  laid  out  in  delightful  walks,  which  present  at  several 
points  prospects  of  great  beauty.  The  principal  spring,  called  Pouhon, 
IS  situated  in  the  town;  six  others  are  in  the  environs.  The  ordinary 
population  of  the  town  is  about  4000,  who  live  chiefly  by  the  profits 
derived  from  visitors  to  the  waters.  The  bath-buildings,  the  several 
pump-rooms,  and  the  Redoute  (a  handsome  building,  which  indudea 
a  oaf^  theatre,  gambling-rooms,^)  are  the  most  interesting  structures 
in  Bpa.  The  Spa  springs  are  ehalybeate ;  they  are  chiefly  recommended 
in  cases  of  relaxation  of  the  bowels  and  obstruetion  of  the  liver.  About 
150,000  bottles  are  annually  exported  from  the  Pouhon  spring,  which 
is  the  strongest  Spa  is  famous  also  for  the  manufacture  of  elegant 
wooden  toys,  work-boxes,  writing-desks,  fto.  The  moontains  near  the 
town  contain  manv  beautiful  and  extensive  grottoes.  Tktux^  S.Eb  of 
Li^^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  BoSgoe,  a  feeder  of  the  Vesdre,  which 
rises  to  the  south  of  Spa  in  the  Ardennes,  has  black  marUe-qQarriea^ 
woollen-yam  factories,  iron-works,  and  4870  inhabitants.  Near  Theux 
is  the  old  castle  of  Franchimont,  celebrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Vervien,  a  flourishing  manufiutturing  town  of  27,000  inhabitants^  is 
sitnated  on  the  Vesdre,  about  20  miles  by  railway  B.  trom  Li^.  It 
is  irregularly  built»  but  some  of  the  suburbs  are  pretty.  The  town- 
house^  theatre,  the  new  church,  the  railway  station,  and  the  cdlege  are 
the  most  remaricable  public  structures  of  the  town.  Verviers  is  fkmous 
for  the  manufacture  of  fine  and  ordinary  woollen-cloths  and  cassunurs, 
giving  employment  to  40,000  hands  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood; 
the  Belgian  army  is  clothed  principally  from  the  looms  of  Verviers, 
the  total  produce  of  which  is  estimated  at  1,000,0001L  sterling 
annually.  Flannels,  serges,  tickings,  coverlets,  mouselines-de-laine, 
merkio,  fta,  are  also  manufactured.  The  dyes  of  Verviers  are  said 
not  to  be  surpassed  in  Europe.  There  are  also  establishments  for  the 
manutacture  of  steam-machinery,  ironmongery,  soap,  beer,  &o. 

LllSGE  {Lmtich,  LwUc),  the  capital  of  the  Belgian  provinoe  of 
Li^ge,  is  situated  in  a  valley  below  the  junction  of  the  Ourthe  with 
the  Maas,  in  50°  89'  N.  lat,  6^  81'  K  long.,  at  a  distance  by  nulway 
of  58i  miles  S.E.  firom  Malines,  85  miles  N.E.  from  Namur,  and  has 
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76,500  inhabitaats.  The  city  ia  the  seat  of  a  biahop,  and  of  the 
supreme  court  of  juatioe  for  the  proTinoes  of  Lt^,  Limbuiif,  Namur, 
and  Luxembourg.  The  Maas,  on  entering  the  dty,  divides  into  seyeral 
bmnches  whioh  form  iBlanda,  bordered  by  handaome  quays  and  con- 
nected by  17  bridges.  Li^e  is  divided  into  the  old  and  the  new  town, 
and  has  besides  10  suburbs.  Most  of  the  streets  are  rery  narrow,  dark, 
)u  consequence  of  the  height  of  the  houses,  and  not  dean.  There 
are  however  a  few  broad  streets,  some  good  squares,  and  promenade& 
The  dty  was  fonnerly  fortified,  but  at  present  it  is  defended  only  by 
a  dtadel,  erected  on  St-Walburg's  Mount  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town,  and  by  a  great  outwork  on  the  west  side.  The  most  remarkable 
buildings  are — ^e  cathedral,  buUt  in  the  Sth  century,  the  court-house, 
the  town-hall,  the  theatre,  the  university,  which  was  founded  in  1817, 
and  ihe  church  of  St-Jacques,  the  finest  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  the 
dty,  lately  repaired  and  magnificently  decorated  at  the  public  expense. 
There  are  a  gymnasium,  a  bank,  and  numerous  learned,  charitable, 
and  useful  institutions.  The  extendve  coal-mines  near  the  town ;  its 
numerous  iron-works,  royal  cannon-foundry,  and  establishments  for 
the  manufacture  of  fire-arms,  hardware,  broadcloth,  glass,  and  leather; 
its  engine-factories,  sine  roUing-miUs,  and  naileries;  its  linen  and  cotton 
factories,  steel-works,  and  breweries ;  together  with  a  flourishing  com- 
merce in  colonial  produce  and  manufitotured  goods,  render  it  one  of 
the  most  important  towns  in  Belgium,  and  one  of  the  most  industrial 
centres  in  Europe.  The  staple  manufacture  is  that  of  fire-arma  The 
town  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  valuable  ooal-mines  near  and  under 
the  town. 

LIEONITZ,  one  of  the  threegovemmentsinto  which  Silesia  iidivided, 
comprises  the  most  north-westerly  part  of  that  province,  and  that 
part  of  Upper  Lausits  which  is  now  part  of  Pruasia.  It  is  bounded 
K.  by  the  governments  of  Frankfurt  and  Posen,  E.  by  those  of  Posen 
and  Breslau,  S.  by  Bohemia^  from  whioh  it  is  separated  by  the  crest 
of  the  Riesen-gebirge,  and  W.  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  Its  area 
is  5300  squsn  miles,  and  the  population  at  the  end  of  1849  was 
921,002.  The  surface,  high,  rugged,  and  mountainous,  in  the  south, 
slopes  down  northward  into  the  great  plain  of  the  Oder,  which  river 
traverses  the  govenunent  from  south-east  to  north-west^  and  forms 
part  of  the  northern  boundary.  The  principal  feeders  of  the  Oder  in 
the  goTemment  are  the  Katabach,  the  Bober  (which  receives  the 
Zack,  the  Queiss,  and  many  other  streams),  the  Neisse,  which  drains 
the  west  of  the  province,  consisting  of  part  of  Upper  Lausitz,  and  the 
Bartsch,  whidi  rises  in  Posen  and  joins  the  Oder  on  the  right  bank 
above  Glogau.  A  small  portion  of  the  province  to  the  west  of 
Odrlita  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Spree,  whioh  river  forms  part  of 
the  western  boundaiy.  There  are  many  small  lakes  in  the  south  and 
west  of  the  province. 

The  dimate  is  tolerably  mild.  The  soil  is  generally  sandy  and  in 
the  valleya  very  fertile,  but  there  are  few  districts  whidi  produoe  com 
enough  for  the  consumption.  The  vine  is  cultivated  in  the  valleys. 
Forests  everywhere  abound  and  timber  forms  an  important  artide  of 
export  The  pastures  are  extennve,  and  laif;e  numbers  of  homed 
cattle  and  sheep  are  reared.  Linen  and  woollen  stu£b  are  tiie  chief 
industrial  products.    [Silssia.] 

Liegnitx,  the  capital  of  the  government,  dtuated  in  51°  12'  30' 
K.  Ui,  le**  12"  15'  £.  long.,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Sohwarvvrasser  and 
the  Eatsbadi,  180  miles  by  railway  S.E.  from  Berlin,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  12,000.  The  inner  town  is  surrounded  with  a  moat 
and  earthen  rampart,  whidi  is  laid  out  in  public  gardens  irith  fine 
avenues  of  trees ;  it  is  entered  by  four  gates.  The  old  palace  ef  the 
princes  of  Liegnitz  is  in  the  town,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  separate 
moat  and  high  wall.  There  are  4  churches,  of  whioh  that  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul  has  a  large  library,  and  that  of  St  John  contains  the 
magnificent  chapd  where  the  old  princes  of  Liegnitz  and  Brieg  were 
interred  Among  the  public  institutions  are  a  gymnasium,  with  18 
pofessors,  and  270  pupils  in  1850,  the  Bitter  Academy,  a  magnifioent 
building,  founded  in  1708  by  the  emperor  Joseph  I.,  for  the  sons  of 
Silesian  gentlemen,  and  remoddled  in  1810  for  the  education  of 
children  of  the  upper  dasses  of  sodety.  It  has  a  good  library, 
mathematical  and  other  instruments,  collections  of  natural  history, 
&a,  and  considerable  revenues.  Liegnits  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
doths,  linen,  cotton,  silk-stockings,  tobacco,  starchy  beer,  fta  In  the 
suburbs  and  environs  great  quantities  of  firuit  and  vegetables  are 
grown.^  Liegnitz  has  a  Sieatre^  an  orphan  asylum,  and  two  hospitals. 
IVederick  IL  defeated  the  Austrians  under  Marshal  Laodon  between 
this  town  and  Parohwitz  (a  few  miles  to  the  north-east)  in  1760.  In 
iiie  vidnity  is  Wahlstatt,  whei«  the  celebrated  battle  with  the  Mongol 
Tartars  was  fought  in  1241,  in  which  Frederids,  duke  of  Liegnitc, 
lost  his  life;  and  between  this  place  and  Eichholz  on  the  Katzbaoh, 
Blticher,  together  with  the  Russians,  defeated  the  French  under  Mao- 
donald  and  Ney  in  1813,  whence  he  obtained  the  title  of  Prince 
Blficherof  WahlsUtt 

QMits,  a  wdl-built  fortified  town,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
tiie  Keiaw,  60  miles  by  railway  E.  from  Dresden,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  18^670,  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen-doth, 
linen,  hodery,  leather,  sheeting,  linen-yam,  hardware,  and  mudcal 
instruments.  The  town  has  also  a  condderable  transit-trade.  It  con- 
tains 8  churches,  a  dtadel,  a  town-hall,  a  gymnasium,  3  libraries,  an 
orphan  asylum,  4  hospitals,  and  a  house  of  correction. 

Ol<tgau,  a  strong  fortress,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  is  situated 


in  5V  38'  N.  lat,  16*  V  B.  long.,  50  maes  by  railwaT  E.  fttnulhe 
Hansdorf  station  on  the  Berlin-Breslau  line,  and  has  12,000  in- 
habitants. An  island  in  the  Oder  is  strongly  fortified  and  connected 
with  the  town  by  a  wooden  bridgei  The  town  has  11  diurchei,  a 
synsgogue,  2  hospitals,  a  Catholic  gymnadum  with  18  proleasorB  and 
268  pupils  (in  1850);  a  Protestant  gymnadum  with  11  profsaon 
and  117  pupils;  and  manufaoturea  of  woollens,  printed  eaUoceB, 
hodery,  tobaooo,  Ac 

Bwndau  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  article.  [BuirzL^U.1 
Among  the  other  towns  we  can  only  briefly  notice  the  following  :— 
CMdberg^  dtuated  on  an  eminence  on  the  banks  pf  the  Kataharh, 
haa  double  walls  and  four  gates ;  a  population  of  7500;  manu&ctores 
of  broadcloth,  hodery,  and  gloves;  and  a  hiffh  school,  in  which  the 
celebrated  Wallenatein  was  educated.  ChiMerg^  a  walled  town  with 
three  gates,  about  10,000  inhabitant^  flourishing  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloths,  printed  cottons,  and  leather,  is  dtuated  nesr  the 
northem  boundaiT^  of  the  govemment  Hir9chberff,  S. W.  of  Ooldbet];, 
is  the  oentre  of  a  great  linen  manufacture,  und  has  about  8000  inhalst- 
ants.  The  town  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bober ;  it  is  wdled, 
and  has  flve  churches,  a  gynmadum,  ootton-printing  factories,  paper 
mills,  sugar-refineries,  and  potteriesL  Jamer,  or  JatieHfoch,  standi  S. 
of  liegnits,  on  the  mountain  river  NdaM,  a  feeder  of  the  Katsbaoh. 
It  is  a  wdl-built  town,  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  and  a  ditch,  and 
has  about  7000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  broaddoth,  linen, 
hodery,  and  leather.  Lauban,  on  the  Qudss,  a  walled  town,  irHh  fonr 
gates,  has  a  Protestant  gymnadum  with  9  professors  and  94  pnpila 
(in  1850),  and  6000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  calico  and  linen. 
Soffon,  on  the  Bober,  is  a  strongly-fortified  town,  with  three  gatei,  a 
Tery  fine  ducd  palace  with  a  beautiful  park,  one  Lutheran  and  fire 
Roman  Catholic  diurdies,  and  manufactures  of  woollen-doth,  linen, 
stockings,  lace,  and  looking-glasses.  There  is  a  Catholic  gymnssimn, 
with  11  professors  and  223  pupils  (in  1850).  The  population  is  nearly 
7000. 

The  goremment  of  Liegnits  is  traversed  by  the  Saxo-Sitesiaa 
rdlway  from  Dresden,  through  GorUt^  to  the  Kohlfuit  junction 
on  the  Berlin-Breslau  line,  which  passes  through  Liegnits  and 
Bunslau,  and  sends  out  a  branch  eastward  through  Ssgaa  to  Okigan. 

[SlLBBIA.1 

LlEOtr-KIEOU  or  LOO-CHOO  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  isisiidB 
situated  at  considerable  distances  fh>m  one  another,  iMiween  the 
Japanese  idand  of  Kioodoo  and  the  Chinese  ialand  of  Formosa. 
They  lie  between  24*  10'  and  28°  40'  N.  lat,  127*  and  129*  E  long, 
and  are  said  to  consist  of  36  islands,  of  different  but  rather  small  dimen- 
dons.  The  largest  of  them,  called  Great  Loo-Choo,  and  sometimes 
Doo-Choo  by  the  natives,  is  very  neariy  60  miles  long  in  a  north-esst 
direction,  and  preserves  a  tolerably  uniform  breadth  of  about  10  or 
12  miles.  The  surfiace  of  these  islands  is  mostly  uneven  and  rugged. 
The  highest  of  the  hills,  Onnodake  Mount,  measured  by  Captain 
Beechy,  does  not  attain  1100  feet  above  the  sea.  They  seem  to  be  of 
Tolcanic  origin,  but  no  active  volcano  has  been  observed  in  them. 
The  lower  tracts  are  of  great  fertility,  but  the  most  derated  are 
generally  bare  and  rarely  covered  with  wood.  The  fertile  tracts  are 
in  high  cultiyation,  yidding  sweet  potatoes,  millet,  wheat,  Indian 
com,  rice,  potatoes,  cabbages,  barley,  the  sugar-csne,  cotton,  peas, 
tea-shmbi^  tobacco,  capsicums,  cucumbers,  cocoa-nuts,  osnota, 
lettuces,  onions,  plantains,  pomegranates,  and  oranges.  Their  agii> 
culture  resembles  that  of  the  Chinese^  partionlariy  as  to  manuring 
and  irrigating  the  ground.  Along  the  ddes  of  the  hills  snd  sround 
the  villages  the  bamboo,  rattan,  pine,  and  banyan  trees  iburiih. 
Cattle  are  employed  only  for  sc^icultural  purposes.  Milk  ia  never 
used ;  hogs,  goats,  and  poultry,  with  rice  and  other  vegetables,  form 
the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  They  have  no  sheep  nor  asses;  their 
horses  are  of  a  small  slight  make,  and  used  for  riding  and  csi^ing 
loads.  The  climate  is  very  mild,  these  islands  being  dtuated  within 
the  range  of  the  trade-winds.  The  inhabitants  are  rather  low  in 
stature,  but  well  formed,  of  a  deep  copper  colour,  vrith  uniformly 
black  hair,  and  dark  gray  eyea.  Gentleness  and  dmplidty  characterise 
them  all  Their  language  is  similar  to  the  Jwanese.  Sugar,  sd^  and 
sulphur  are  exported  to  China  and  Japan.  The  prindpd  commerdd 
town  of  Great  Loo-Choo  is  Napakiang,  or  Nepa  Ching,  which  has  a 
good  and  safe  harbour,  and  is  generally  conddered  the  capitd  of  the 
islsnds;  but  Captain  Beediy  thinks  that  the  town  of  Shui  or  Shoodi 
is  the  capitd  and  residence  of  the  king.  It  is  dtuated  farther  idand, 
on  a  hill,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall,  but  has  never  been  visited  by 
Europeans.  The  idsnds  are  add  to  be  nominally  subject  to  Japan. 
LIERRE,  or  LIEB,    [Aittwkrf,  Province  of.] 

LIFFORD.    [DoNiGAL.] 

LIFFKfi.      riLLB-n-VlLAINI.] 

LIFFY,  RIYEB.    [Doblin;  Ibklahd.] 

LIGUEIL.    [IxBBX-n-LoiRS.] 

LIGU'RIA  (caUed  by  the  Greeka  Ligystica,  and  the  inbabitanta 
Ligyes  and  Ligustini),  a  dividon  of  andent  Itdy,  was  sepsratcd  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  from  Etraria  by  the  river  Maora  (Moffra),  and 
was  bounded  lf.E.  by  Gallia  Ciadpina,  and  W.  liy  the  proviaoe  of 
Gallia.  The  most  important  places  in  Liguria  were  Albium  Inteme- 
lium  (Vintimifflia),  a  place  of  some  importance  and  amumdpiom, 
the  capitd  of  the  Intemdii;  Albium  Ingaunum  {Aibenifa),  the  capitd 
of  the  Ingauni;  Genua  or  Genoa ;  Dertona  {Tartona),  in  the  interior. 
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a  Roman  oolony,  surnamed  Julia ;  Alba Pompeia  {Alba)  ;  Anta  (Aati) , 
and  PoUentia  (Polema). 

The  Ligares  in  more  anoienfe  times  extended  as  far  as  the  Rhone  in 
France ;  and  they  also  appear  to  have  inhabited  part  of  Spain  and 
Corsica.  The  Ligurians  of  Italy  were  finally  subdued  by  the  Romans 
B.0. 166. 

LIQURIAN  APENNINES.    rAPBNNiNBS.] 

LILLE,  the  capital  formerly  of  French  FlimderB,  now  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Kord,  is  situated  in  50°  88'  44"  N.  lat,  8°  8'  87"  E.  long.,  at 
a  distance  by  railway  of  170  miles  E.N.E.  from  Paris,  51  miles  S.E. 
from  Dunkirk,  and  in  1851  had  68,463  inhabitants  in  the  commune, 
which  does  not  include  all  the  suburbs.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  and  level 
country,  at  the  junction  of  the  Haute-Deule  and  the  Basse-Deule,  as  the 
two  cuts  of  the  canal  that  unites  the  Soarpe  and  the  Lys  are  called. 
These  two  cuts  are  imited  by  a  third,  called  Hoyenne-Deule,  whidki 
passing  west  of  the  town  conveys  baiges  too  heavily  laden  or  too  large 
to  pass  through  any  of  the  numerous  channels  that  traverse  the  city 
for  purposes  of  commerce  or  to  drive  the  machineiy  of  the  numerous 
f&ctories.  The  town  is  well  built ;  the  streets  are  regular,  wide,  and 
provided  with  foot-pavements ;  the  houses  are  in  genoial  three  or  four 
stories  high,  and  built  of  brick  or  limestone.  It  contains  34  squares 
and  market-places,  80  bridges  of  all  sizes,  about  200  streets,  a  great 
number  of  lanes  and  courts,  and  about  10,000  houses,  besides  many 
factories  and  mills,  which,  together  with  a  far  greater  number  in  the 
environs,  announce  to  the  traveller  by  their  lofty  chimneys  that  he  is 
approaching  one  of  the  great  hives  of  industrial  activity.  Lille,  which 
is  entered  by  7  gates,  is  surrounded  by  very  strong  fortifications  and 
wet  ditches,  and  defended  by  a  citadel  said  to  be  the  masterpiece  of 
Yauban.  Its  shape  is  nearly  oval,  its  length  within  the  walls  being 
2560  yards,  and  its  breadth  1278  yard&  The  citadel  is  a  regular 
pentagon  of  426  yards  diameter ;  it*ia  situated  south-west  of  the  town, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  wide  esplanade,  which  crossed  by  the 
Moyenne-Deule,  and  planted  next  the  town  with  several  avenues  of 
trees,  forms  a  fibae  promenade. 

The  public  structures  of  Lille  are  few.  The  most  remarkable  are — 
the  churohes  of  La-Madeleine,  St.-Maurice,  and  St-Paul;  the  town-hall, 
which,  built  by  Jean-sans-Peur  in  1430,  .was  for  a  long  time  the 
palace  of  the  dukes  of  Bouigogne ;  the  Mont-de-Pi^t^,  founded  in  1610; 
the  Paris  gate,  which  is  a  triumphal  aroh  in  honour  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
the  genend  hospital;  the  large  corn-stores  at  the  end  of  the  Rue 
Royale;  the  theatro;  the  concert-roQm,  one  of  the  finest  in  France; 
the  museum,  established  in  a  fine  old  abbey,  and  containing  the 
public  library  of  above  20,000  volumes,  a  gallery  of  paintings,  and  the 
arohives  of  the  town  ;  and  the  Napol^n  bridge  across  the  Moyenne- 
Deule^  which  unites  the  pcurt  of  the  esplanade  that  serves  for  a  walking- 
place  to  the  part  next  the  citadel  where  the  troops  are  drilled. 

The  manufactures  of  Lille  are  very  important;  they  consist  of  all 
kinds  of  ootton  goods;  linen  and  linen  thread,  lace,  blankets,  and 
other  wooUen-stufis ;  paper,  leather,  beet-root  sugar ;  steam  machineiy 
and  iron-mongery;  gin,  beer,  and  great  quantities  of  oil,  which  is 
expressed  in  800  wind-mills  near  the  town ;  glass,  soap,  tape,  hats, 
carpets,  chemical  products,  &c  There  are  also  iron-  and  copper- 
foundries,  dye-houses,  bleaching  establishments,  and  sugar-refineries. 
The  trade  in  these  various  products,  and  in  colonial  produce,  wool, 
hides,  hops,  coal,  tobacco,  chicory,  &a,  is  extensive.  The  town 'is 
hghted  with  gas,  and  has  communications  by  railway  and  by  canal 
with  all  parts  of  France  and  Belgium. 

lille  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commeroe,  and 
the  head-quarters  of  the  3rd  Military  Division;  it  has  a  bank,  a 
council  of  prud'hommes,  a  college,  a  medical  school,  an  academy  of 
music,  a  school  of  painting,  various  establishments  for  the  gratuitous 
instruction  of  working  manufiEtcturers,  and  a  great  number  pf  charitable 
inatitations. 

Lille  (risle)  owes  its  origin  and  its  name  to  a  castle  built  on  a  spot 
surrounded  by  marshes  at  an  early  period.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
time  of  Baudouin  I.,  count  of  Flanders,  who  had  several  of  his  enemies 
hanged  from  the  walls  of  the  castle  in  863.  Baudouin  IV.  however 
may  be  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  city ;  he  enlarged  the  place  and 
surrounded  it  with  walls  in  1030.  The  emperor  Henry  IIL  in  his 
invasion  of  Flanders  in  1054  took  Lille ;  but  it  was  soon  recovered  and 
restored  by  Baudouin  V.,  who  founded  the  collegiate  church  of 
St.-Pierro  in  1066.  In  1218  the  city  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  three 
days  by  Philippe  Auguste  of  France ;  in  the  same  year  it  revolted, 
whereupon  Philippe  retook  it,  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground  Rebuilt 
upon  a  laiger  scale  it  was  besieged  by  Philip  the  Fair  in  1297,  to 
whom  it  capitulated  after  11  weeks  siege.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
French  at  the  battle  of  Courtrai  in  1302  the  city  opened  its  gates  to 
Jean  de  Namur,  count  of  Flanders ;  but  Philip  the  Fair  after  another 
long  siege  recovered  it  in  the  following  year,  and  the  city  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  till  the  time  of  Philippe -le-Hardi,  who 
zestox«d  it  to  Flanders.  In  1476  it  passed  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  twenty  yean  afterwards  it  was  united,  together  with  the  whole  of 
the  Low  Countries,  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  Spaniards  held 
Lille  till  1676  when  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  Louis  XIV.,  by 
whose  directions  Vauban  constructed  the  fortifications  and  one  of  the 
finest  citadels  in  Europe.  In  the  wars  of  the  Spanish  succession  the 
city  was  taken  by  the  allies  in  1708.  It  was  finally  ceded  to  Prance 
ui  1 7 1 3.    Lille  was  considerably  enlarged  in  1786,  when  the  handsome 
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quarter  extending  between  the  gates  of  La-Barra  and  La-Madeleine 
was  laid  out  and  built  The  most  memorable  siege  that  Lille  has 
ever  sustained  was  that  of  1792,  when  an  Austrian  army  rained  shell, 
shot,  and  red-hot  balls  upon  it  for  six  days,  but  owing  to  the  resistance 
of  the  garrison  and  the  townsfolk,  and  still  more  to  the  successes  of 
the  republicans  in  Champagne,  they  were  obliged  to  withdraw  before 
making  themselves  masters  of  the  city. 

LILLEBONNE.    [Seins-Inf^rieuiie.] 

LILLO.    [Antwebp.] 

LILYBCEUM.    [Sicily.] 

LIMA,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Peru  in  South  America,  is 
situated  in  12''  2'S.  lat,  77°  4'  W.  long.,  about  six  miles  from  its  port 
Callao,  which  is  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  It  contains  with  its 
suburbs  about  60,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  more  than  a  third  are 
mulattos,  and  nearly  10,000  Indians  and  mestizos.  Lima  stands  on 
high  ground;  the  road  rises  gradually  from  Callao,  an^  the  great 
square  of  the  capital  is  560  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lima  is 
built  in  a  spacious  and  fertile  valley  traversed  by  a  small  river  called 
the  Rimac,  which  washes  the  northern  walla  of  the  city.  Over  it  there 
is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  leading  to  the  suburbs  of  St.  Lazaro  and 
to  the  alameda,  or  public  walk.  The  city  is  surrounded  with  low  walls. 
It  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  from  its  numerous  domes  and 
spires  has  an  imposing  and  picturesque  appearance  at  a  little  distance. 
The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  in  square  blocks  of  houses  (quadras), 
about  400  feet  each  way.  The  houses  are  low,  and  have  rarely  more 
than  one  floor :  they  are  lightly  built  on  account  of  the  frequent 
earthquakes,  which  have  repeatedly  reduced  the  city  to  ruins.  The 
roofs  are  nmde  of  coarse  linen-cloth,  or  cane,  the  total  want  of  rain 
rendering  more  substantial  roofs  unnecessary.  The  streets  are  regular 
and  tolerably  wide,  but  the  pavement  is  extremely  bad,  consisting  of 
large  round  stones,  hud  without  the  least  regularity.  There  are  no 
flags^  for  foot-passengere ;  and  the  chief  or  only  scavengers  are  the 
lurking  buzzaids  which  swarm  about  them  :  a  broad  channel  of  run- 
ning water  passes  through  the  middle  of  almost  every  street.  The 
city  occupies  a  nearly  trifrngular  space,  the  base  or  longest  side 
extending  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  A  fine  street  leads  from  the 
bridge  to  the  Plaza  Mayor,  or  great  square,  in  the  midst  of  which  is 
a  large  fountain  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Fame  ih  its  centre,  and  at  its 
angles  four  small  basins.  On  the  north  side  of  the  square  is  the 
government  palace,  a  large  but  gloomy-looking  edifice,  formerly  occupied 
by  the  viceroyai,  but  now  the  court-house.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
square  are  the  cathedral,  a  handsome  building  of  considerable  extent, 
and  the  arehiepiscopal  palace,  now  in  part  used  as  a  senate-house.  On 
the  west  side,  which  faces  the  cathedral,  is  the  town-hall  and  the  city 
prison ;  the  south  side  is  occupied  by  private  houses  generally  built 
in  a  good  style.  • 

Lima  has  56  churohes,  and  before  the  revolutionary  war  there  were 
46  convents  of  monks  and  nuns ;  but  most  of  them  have  since  been 
abolished  It  has  a  imiversity,  three  colleges,  a  medical  college,  a 
botanic  garden,  a  national  museum,  and  a  public  library  with  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  valuable  books.  Primary  schools  are  pretty 
numeroua  There  are  several  charitable  institutions,  including  sixteen 
hospitals  for  sick  persons  and  two  foundling  hospitals.  The  places  of 
amusement  are — a  theatre,  a  large  bull-ring,  a  cock-pit,  &c.  There 
are  also  public  baths  and  an  extensive  cemetery,  called  the  Patheon^ 
outside  the  city. 

The  manufactures  are  not  numerous  nor  extensive.  The  principal 
manufactured  articles  are — utensils  and  vessels  of  silver,  gold-lace, 
gilded  leather,  glass,  and  cotton-cloth.  There  is  a  mint  in  the  city. 
Qold  and  silver,  copper-ore,  chinchilla  and  vicugna  skins  and  wool, 
bark,  nitre,  sugar,  &&,  constitute  the  principal  articles  of  export. 

LIMBURG,  a  former  province  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  aa 
constituted  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  L,  was  situated  between 
50**  44'  and  61**  45'  N.  lat,  4*57'  and  6"  15'  E.  long,  and  was  bounded 
N.  by  North  Brabant  and  Gelderland,  E.  by  Rhenish  Prussia,  S.  by 
the  province  of  Li^ge,  and  W.  by  those  of  South  Brabant  and  Antwerp. 
The  surface  of  the  country  is  generally  level,  being  diversified  only  in 
the  south-east  by  some  slight  Sevatious.  In  the  adjoining  province  of 
Li^ge  the  banks  of  the  Maas  are  lofty  and  precipitous ;  but  in  th« 
province  of  Limburg  there  are  elevations  only  at  a  distance  from  the 
stream  as  far  as  Maestricht,  from  which  place  the  banks  are  low. 

In  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  1830  the  province  of  Limbuig 
was  divided  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  the  Maas  forming  the  line 
of  separation  between  the  two  portions,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
circuit  about  the  city  of  Maestricht  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which 
is  included  in  the  Dutch  portion.  We  here  notice  the  portions 
separately. 

£dgian  Umhwrg  lies  between  50*  44'  and  bV  18'  N.  lat,  4*  57'  and 
5**  40'  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  North  Brabant,  E.  by  the  duchy 
of  Limburg,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Maas,  S.  by  Li^ge,  and 
W.  by  Antwerp  and  South  Brabant.  The  area  is  928  square  miles, 
and  the  population  in  1849  was  185,621.  The  surface  .is  flat,  except 
in  the  south,  where  there  are  a  few  hills.  The  east  of  the  province 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Maas  is  fertile  in  com,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco, 
madder,  fruits,  Jtc.  The  district  also  between  the  Jaar  and  l^e  Demer 
possesses  a  fertile  soil.  The  rest  of  the  province  consists  of  a  sandy 
soil,  presenting  towards  the  north  extensive  barren  heaths  and  many 
marches.    The  pasture-lands  are  extensive,  and  cattle-feeding  is  more 
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at'tended  tSo  tlutn  titlage ;  there  it  tL  ^ood  breed  of  horMs,  and  beM  tfn 
carefully  tended.  The  prindjMd  river«  are»— the  Haas,  which  roceiTes 
the  Jaar  on  its  left  bank  at  Maestrichif ;  the  Demer,  which  rising  west 
of  Maestricht  runs  westward  part  Hasaelt,  and  having  received  several 
small  feeders  from  both  banks  enters  South  Brabant  on  its  way  to 
join  the  Byle,  a  feeder  of  the  Schelde;  and  the  Dommel,  which  rises 
in  the  north  of  this  province  and  flows  through  Korth  Brabant,  where 
it  enters  the  Haas  at  Cr^vecoofur. 

ffasKU,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  well-built  town  of  7<KH) 
inhabitants^  on  the  Demer.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  linen, 
leather,  tobacco,  beer,  spirits,  point-loce,  &a  A  branch  railroad  leads 
from  Hasselt  through  Si-Trond  to  the  Lilge-Maiines  line,  which  it 
joins  at  Landen. 

Sl.-Trond,  10  miles  fW)m  Hasselt,  stands  on  the  Heselbeele,  a  feeder 
of  the  Demer,  and  has  9500  inhabitants.  It  is  joined  by  a  branch 
railroad  to  the  Li^ge-Malines  line.  The  chief  manufactures  are  fire- 
arms and  lace ;  there  are  iron-forges  in  the  neighbourhood. 

iiUaif  a  small  place  of  2900  inhabitants  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Demer,  has  iron  mineral  springs  and  potteries.  Tonffrer,  or  Toru;em, 
on  the  Jaar,  is  a  well-built  town  with  6000  inhabitants,  who  manu- 
facture chicory,  leather,  and  hats.  In  a  valley  near  this  town  there  is 
an  iron  mineral  spring  which  has  been  described  by  Pliny.  The  town 
is  named  froth  the  Tungrif  the  first  German  tribe  which  settled  on  the 
kft  banjc  of  the  Rhine.  MaaaeyJs,  or  Mazeik,  a  town  of  4000  inhabit- 
ants, stands  in  the  north-east  of  the  province  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Haas,  and  has  manufactures  of  leather,  paper,  hats,  tobacco,  pottery, 
beer,  spirits,  and  ropes. 

The  DutcA  province  of  Limhttrg  has  the  title  of  dttchy,  extends 
between  50'  45'  and  61*  47'  N.  lat,  5**  85'  and  d'  18'  E.  long.,  and  is 
bounded  N.  by  Gelderland,  E.  by  Rhenish  Prussia,  S.  by  the  Belgian 
province  of  Li^ge,  and  W.  by  those  of  North  Brabant  and  Limburg. 
The  area  is  848  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1852  was  210,275. 
It  extends  71  miles  from  north  to  south,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
14  miles,  but  at  some  points  the  width  does  not  exceed  8  miles.  In 
the  southern  part  eltending  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Maas  the 
soil  is  fertile,  but  in  the  north  bogs,  moors,  and  marshes  cover  a  great 
part  of  the  surface.  Cattle-breeding  and  agriculture  are  the  chief 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  products  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Belgian  province  of  Limburg.  The  principal  rivers  besides  the 
Haas  are  its  feeders  from  the  right,  the  Roer  and  the  ISfeisse. 

Maastricht,  or  Maesfricht,  the  capital  of  the  province,  stands  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  l&faas,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  in 
50**  48'  IS.  lat,  5*"  43'  £.  long.,  and  has  22,000  inhabitants.  The  part 
of  the  town  that  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maas  is  properly  a 
suburb,  and  called  JVych.  The  town  is  regularly  and  well  built,  and 
contains  several  spacious  squares,  one  of  which,  the  Parade,  is  inclosed 
by  an  avenue  of  trees.  The  town-hall  in  the  great  market-place,  and 
the  church  of  St-Gervais,  are  the  most  remarkable  buildings.  There 
are  6  Roman  Catholic  and  8  Calvinist  churches,  2  hospitals,  2  orphan 
asylums,  and  a  lyceum.  The  manufactures  consist  of  woollen-cloth, 
flannel,  leather,  fire-arms,  soap,  beer,  and  spirits.  The  town  is  very 
strongly  fortified^  and  has  an  arsenal  and  military  magassine :  the 
citadel  is  erected  on  a  hill  called  Petersberg,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Haas.  Underneath  this  hill  is  a  stoAe  quarry  of  great  extent, 
abounding  in  many  curious  and  interesting  fossils ;  it  is  said  to  be 
intersected  by  above  20,000  passages,  forming  a  most  intricate  laby- 
rinth. Steamers  ply  on  the  Maas  to  Li^ge  and  Rotterdam.  Maestricht 
has  sufiered  often  from  siege.  It  was  taken  after  a  four^months'  siege 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1579,  when  the  garrison  and  many  of  the  towns- 
|>eople  were  massacred  by  the  victors ;  it  was  taken  also  by  Louis  XIV. ; 
but  William  III.,  king  of  England,  attacked  it  in  vain.  Its  brave 
garrison  defended  it  successfully  against  the  Belgians  in  1830,  and 
wus  preserved  it  to  the  Dutch.  A  branch  railway  connects  the  town 
with  Aix-la-Chapelle,  whence  it  has  communication  with  the  Belgian 
and  Rhine  railways. 

The  other  towns  are  :—Sittard,  IT.  by  E.  from  Maestricht,  popu- 
lation 8325 :  Hoirmonde,  or  Rwemonde,  a  strongly-fortified  place  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Roer  into  the  Maas,  with  6000  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  woollen-cloth,  leather,  and  beer :  Vaels,  a  frontier  town, 
a  little  W.  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  with  8000  inhabitants :  Venioo,  a  forti- 
fied town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maas,  and  near  the  Prussian  frontier, 
has  7500  inhabitants,  several  breweries,  distilleries,  tobacco-factories, 
vinegar-work^  tin-  and  lead- foundries,  tan-yards,  and  spinning-mills ; 
the  fort  St.-Michael,  which  forms  part  of  the  defences,  stands  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Maas,  and  is  joined  to  the  lest  of  the  town  by  a  bridge 
of  boats :  and  Veerdi,  which  is  situated  in  a  marshy  district,  near  the 
borders  of  North  Brabant,  on  the  Bree,  and  has  6500  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  hats,  cloth,  tobacco,  chocolate,  caudles,  leather,  and 
stockinga 

LiMBtJRG,  referred  to  from  Gallcia,  is  a  misprint  for  LembSRO. 

LIMBHRG.    [LifeQE.]  ! 

LIMBURG,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Kassau,  situated  near  the  point 
50  20'  N.  lat,  8*  0'  E.  long.,  20  miles  N.N.W.  from  Wiesbaden,  gives 
title  to  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  has  about  8300  inhabitants. 
It  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Lahn,  a.  feeder  of  the  Rhine, 
over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge.  It  has  a  mint  and  four  churches, 
of  which  St  George's  church  is  deserving  of  notice.  The  inhabitants 
manufacture  earthenware,  and  cariy  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the 


producttons  of  the  country.  There  is  a  Ronun  CsAholic  derioal  ooU^ 
and  an  hospital  in  the  town.  The  Bishop  of  Limbtug  is  suflragaa  of 
the  Archbishop  of  FVeibuiig. 

LIMERICK,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Hunster,  in 
Ireland,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Shannon,  which  sepaiatea  it  ftom  Ciare^ 
E.  by  Tipperary,  S.  by  Cork,  and  W.  by  Kerry.  It  lies  between 
52"*  17'  and  52**  47'  N.  kt,  S*"  8'  and  r  25'  W.  long.,  and  is  85  miles 
long  from  noith  to  south,  54  miles  ftom  east  to  west  The  area  com- 
prises 1064  square  mile»,  or  680,842  acres,  of  which  526,876  are  snble, 
121,101  uncultivated,  11,575  ui  plantationa,  2759  in  towns,  and  18,531 
under  WKter.  In  1841  the  population,  eoEcIuaive  of  tha  oity  of  Lime- 
rick, waa  281,688 ;  in  1851  it  was  208,688. 

Shtrfoce,  JSfydrOffrapky,  OommmneiMiicni, — Tfa«  soAoe  is  an  undu- 
lating plain,  sloping  with  a  gentle  declivity  towaxda  the  Gannon  on 
the  north,  and  surrounded  on  its  southern  and  western  borden  by  a 
well-defined  margin  of  mountain  groups  and  hilly  uplands.  A  moun- 
tainous tnnst^  called  ^eve-Phelim,  covers  the  north-east  of  the  county, 
being  a  continuation  of  the  Keeper  Mountains  in  Tipperwy.  The 
general  direction  of  the  Slleve-Phelim  range  is  from  north-esst  to 
south-west,  and  this  is  also  the  course  pursued  by  tixe  streams  that 
descend  from  them  into  tho  Bilboa,  a  feeder  of  the  Mulkem  Biver. 
The  Mulkem  carries-  a  considerable  body  of  water  to  tho  Sfaaonon, 
which  it  enters  a  little  above  the  city  of  Limerick  The  district 
between  the  Slievo-Phelim  range  send  tile  (Shannon  ia,  towanb  the 
extremity  of  the  county,  flat  and  boggy,  but  has  a  pleasiagly  diversified 
surface  along  the  banks  of  the  Mulkem.  The  Shannon  whiish,  flowiog 
between  well-timbered  banks,  bounds  this  district  en  the  west,  forms 
a  series  of  rapids  of  uncommon  grandeur,  the  principal  of  which,  near 
Castle  Conneil,  is  known  as  the  '  Leap  of  Doonass.'  The  valley  of  tha 
Shannon  is  here  contracted  by  the  Slieve-Bamagh  Mountains  on  one 
side,  and  the  Keeper  range  on  the  othw,  and  presents  features  of  a 
gnnd  and  striking  character  throughout  a  distance  of  sewsral  mika 

The  principal  features  of  the  grestt  plain  of  Limerick,  eztebding 
from  the  Mulkem  westward  and  southward  to  the  motmtasns  on  the 
borders  of  Kerry  and  Cork,  are  tile  rivers  Ifaiguo  said  Dee),  which 
traverse  it  from  south  to  north  in  nearly  parallel  courses.  The  bssiB 
of  the  Maigue  embraces  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  eoosty.  This 
river  has  its  source  in  the  high  land  stretching  south  ci  CharieviOe^ 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  ftom  whence  it  runs  north  by  wast  to  the 
Shannon,  and  nearly  bisects  the  central  plain  of  Limerick.  Its  chief 
feeders,  the  Looba,  the  Momin,  and  tho  Caraogue,  fell  in  on  tha  ri^ 
bank,  and  have  their  sources  among  the  eontinraation  of  the  Galtees 
and  a  detached  group  called  tho  Castle  Oliver  Monntaina,  which 
occupy  the  south-^ast  of  tho.  county.  The  Maiguo  is  navigabla  from 
Adare  to  the  Shannon,  a  distance  of  12  miles.  Longh  Our,  a  pie- 
turesque  sheet  of  water,  about  5  miles  in-  ciroumferenee  aad  OBsbosomed 
among  romantic  knoHs,  some  of  which  have  a  coaaiderablo  alevation, 
is  about  midway  between  the  Camogue  and  the  Momin.  A  oave  and 
the  ruins  of  a  strong  fortress  on  an  island  in  the  lake^  and  a  vsst 
number  of  Druidical  structures  on  its  shores^  add  to  tho  interest  oi 
the  scenery.  From  tho  summit  of  Knockfennel,  one  of  tiio  biUs 
forming  the  bssin  of  the  lake,  a  magnificent  view  ia  obtained  of  the 
snrrounding  plain,  comprising  the  greatest  extent  of  arable  land  unin- 
cumbered vrith  bog  in  Ireland,  boimded  by  an  impoang  amphitheatrs 
of 'distant  mountains.  The  country  between  the  Csimogae,  the  Mulkem. 
and  the  Shannon  has  a  more  varied  surface  than  that  above  desoribed: 
several  conical  hills  rise  within  a  short  distance  on  the  ^pporaiy  border 
about  midway  between  the  more  marked  mountain  boundaries  mhkik 
Mmit  the  plain  on  the  north  and  south. 

The  country  west  of  the  Maigue  for  about  two-thiids  of  its  extent 
has  much  the  same  chancctet  of  surface  as  the  district  last  deacrihed, 
the  remaind^  being  included  in  the  mountainooa  region  t^reltehiag 
westward  into  Kerry.  It  is  drained  by  the  Deel,  whi^  ia  navigable 
for  three  miles  from  its  junction  with  tho  Shannon  below  Askeaton. 
The  lower  portions  of  the  courses  of  the  Deel  and  Maigue  are  through 
so  flat  a  country  that  their  respective  valleys  are  seam^y  obaervable, 
but  in  the  district  intervening  between  their  sources  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  high  ground,  particularly  about  the  small  town  of  Ballingazry, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  the  steep  hills  of  Knockfeomha 
and  Kilmeedy.  Kno<^feemha  has  an  elevation  of  907  feet  The 
valley  of  the  Upper  Deel  lies  between  these  heights  on  the  east^  and 
the  high  country  towards  Keny  on  the  west.  Tho  high  lands  rise 
round  the  Kerry  margin  of  the  level  district  in  a  ooutinuoua  sweep  of 
abov^  20  miles  from  DmmcoUogher,  at  the  head  of  the  river,  to 
Shanagolden  and  the  Shannon.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
mountahi  range  the  detached  hill  of  Knockpatrick  rises  boldly  between 
the  town  of  Shanagolden  and  the  Shannon.  From  Shanagolden  west- 
ward the  surface  is  rough  and  hilly,  rising  at  tho  distance  of  2  or  S 
miles  from  the  Shannon  into  sterile  tracts  of  bog  and  mountain,  whidi 
spread  southward  and  westwand  into  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry, 
The  county  extends  considerably  beyond  the  watershed  of  this  moun- 
tainous region,  the  principal  rivers  of  which,  the  Feale  and  tho  Qale^ 
flow  westward  and  south-westward  into  Keny,  when  they  unito  with 
the  Brick  to  form  the  Cashen  river  or  lestuary. 

The  Lower  Shannon  runs  along  the  northern  boundary  lor  a 
distance  of  about  35  miles.  It  is  navigable  at  high  water  for  Teasels 
of  heavy  burden  up  to  Limerick.  Some  inprovements  have  been 
lately  effiBoted  in  the  navigation  of  the  Lower  Shannon,  and  aevoral 
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landing  pien  erected  on  oaoh  ahore  of  the  sstuAiy ;  one  of  theie  piers 
has  been  built  at  Kilteery  on  the  Limeriok  shore,  between  Olm  and 
the  ialand  of  Foyne&  Between  F^nee  laknd  and  the  mainland  is  a 
■afe  natural  harbour,  oompleteiy  eheltexed  from  idl  winds ;  and  with 
ample  depth  of  wateir  at  all  times  of  the  tide. 

The  leading  lines  of  road  diyex^ging  from  Limeriok  to  Clonnel, 
Cork,  and  Tnlee  are  carried  nearly  in  straight  lines  over  the  open 
country.  A  new  road  by  Croom  %o  Charleville  has  been  oompleted, 
and  several  good  roads  travene  the  mountainous  distriot  sniroandmg 
Abbeyfeale.  The  Great  Sonthen  and  Western  laUway  ftom  Dublin 
to  Cork  approaohee  dose  to  the  most  eastern  angle  of  the  county, 
whenoe  a  bianoh  line,  22  miles  in  length,  rune  to  the  city  of  Limerick, 
and  another  66  miles  long  runs  in  a  south-south-east  direction  to 
Waterford,  near  the  vouth-^astern  oonier  of  the  island. 

Cfeoloffp, — The  level  part  of  the  county  consists  of  the  carbonifbroos 
limestone  of  the  central  plain  of  Ireland.  The  mountain  groups  and 
detached  eaunenoes  of  its  eastern  and  southern  maigine  are  formed 
by  the  protrusion  of  older  rooks,  and  the  high  lands  on  the  west 
consist  of  more  reoent  aeries  sttperisBposed.  The  Stieve-Phelim 
group  consists  of  clay-slate  supporting  flanks  of  yellow  sandstone  and 
conglomerate.  Old  red-sandstone  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  Slieve<4ia- 
muok  chain,  an  offset  of  the  Qoltees,  the  western  declivities  of  which 
spread  into  Limerick  above  Qalbally.  The  day'date  reappears  in  the 
central  summits  of  tiie  Galtees  and  OasUe  Olirer  Mountains,  flanked 
by  old  conglomerate  with  red,  purple,  and  green  day-slate,  sustaining 
a  maxgin  of  yellow  sandstone.  Old  red-  and  green-sandstone  compose 
the  various  protrusions  which  rise  between  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Upper  Maigue  and  Ded  riven,  except  in  Knookfeemha  HiU,  whidi 
ooDsists  chiefly  of  a  mass  of  crystalline  gnenstone  trap.  Trap  protru- 
sions, interatiratified  with  limestone,  occur  in  12  distinct  localities  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  between  the  embouchure  of  the  Maigue 
and  the  border  of  Tipperary.  Pallas  Hill,  one  of  these  protrusions,  is 
remarkable  for  the  great  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  for  the  presence  of 
columnar  basalt,  which  overlies  the  amorphous  trap  of  its  northern 
brow.  Felspar  porphyry  occurs  in  various  forms  throughout  the 
hilly  district  Tlie  mountainous  distriot  on  the  west  of  the  county 
belongs  to  the  great  Munster  coal-traot,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
extensi¥e  in  the  British  Idanda.  The  coal  is  usually  of  a  slaty  struc- 
ture, and  much  softer  than  that  of  Tipperary  or  Kilkenny :  it  is  ohiefly 
need  for  homing  limei  The  only  woilungs  within  Limerick  have  been 
at  Newcastle  and  Loughill.  About  7  miles  from  the  dty  of  Limeriok, 
near  the  Askeaton  road,  is  a  quarry  produoing  a  fine  msroon-ooloured 
marble ;  and  in  the  more  immediate  vioinify  of  the  dty,  an  inferior 
black  marble  is  got  in  abundance,  and  generally  used  as  building-stone. 
Iron-^  ooi^MT-,  and  lead-ores  are  found  in  the  trap  districts,  but  no 
Toins  are  at  present  worked. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Pndwx, — ^e  climate  of  Limeridc  is  remarkably 
equable,  and  favourable  to  health.  .  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  A 
tract  of  extraordinary  fertility,  called  the  Golden  Vale,  stretching 
westward  out  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  extends  firom  the  sources  of 
the  Maigue  to  the  Mulkeni,  and  hsus  an  area  of  about  160,000  acres. 
The  soil  is  a  ridi,  mellow,  crumbling  loam,  and  is  equdly  suited  to 
gmsing  or  tillage.  Astillriaher  soil  is  thatof  the 'Corcasses,' er  ridi 
bottoms,  which  extend  for  16  miles  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon, 
from  a  little  below  Limeridc  to  the  embonchute  of  the  Deel  They 
are  nmilar  in  character  to  those  on  the  oppoadte  side  of  the  river 
[Clarb],  having  a  snbsoil  of  ydlow  or  blue  clay,  covered  with  a  deep 
rich  black  mould.  They  yidd  the  heaviest  wheat  crops  in  Ireland ; 
and  their  produce  of  potatoessoraetimes  amoonts  to  100  barrels  of  22 
stones  each  to  the  acrei  Thid  soil  of  the  remainder  of  Uie  limestone 
plain  is  light  and  sweet,  rery  good  for  tillage,  and  yidding  excellent 
pastnre  for  cattle  and  dieep. 

The  number  of  acres  unier  crops  in  Limerick  covnty  in  186S  wai 
107,572,  of  which  10,824  acies  grew  wheat ;  6S,183  oats ;  17,792  barley, 
here,  rye^  beans,  and  peas;  27,880  potatoes;  15,016  turnips;  S969 
maageh,  carrots^  pannips,  cabbage,  retdMS,  and  other  green  crops ; 
949  flax;  and  60,100  meadow  and  dorer.  On  16,291  hd^iogs  in  1852 
there  were  15,917  hones,  5929  mnlss  and  a«MS,  145,286  cattle,  61,761 
sheep»  58.614  pigs,  14,088  gosts,  and  274,855  head  of  poultry.  The 
total  value  of  the  live  stodc  here  enumerated  was  estimated  at 
1,231,460^  The  chief  eocupatiooB  are  agrienltural ;  pasturage  and 
daily  fiarming  are  most  atteoded  to.  Laige  quautitiss  of  butter  and 
other  Caon  produce  Mre  exported.  The  only  maaufaeturas  of  import- 
anoe  are  coarse  woollens,  paper,  floor,  and  med.  Limerick  is  the  chief 
point  of  exportation.  Cider  is  made  in  the  districts  about  RaAhkede> 
Adare^  and  Graem. 

Ldmerick  county  is  divided  into  14  baronies :— -Owneyb^,  north-east ; 
Clanvrilliam,  west  of  Owneybeg ;  Coona^,  east ;  Smdl  &anty,  south 
of  the  proeeding;  Ooehma,  centrd;  Ooshlea,  south*east;  Pubbiebrien, 
north ;  Kenty.  west  of  Pubblebrien ;  Lower  Conndlo.  west  of  Kenry ; 
Upper  ConneUo,  south;  Kilmalloek  Liberties,  between  Cochlea  and 
Upper  Conndlo;  Shaaid,  west;  Qlenq^n,  south  of  Shanid;  and 
liTorth  Liberty,  north. 

The  prtndpal  towns  besides  the  dty  of  Lihekiok  are  NHWOAStui 
tnd  RA^'ggaAT.M.  These  aM  noticed  under  their  titles.  Of  the  other 
towns  and  riUages  the  fdlowiug  are  the  meet  important ;  the  popu- 
lations are  those  of  1851:— 

Ahbt^fftaU,  a  village  of  717  inhabit^its,  in  the  oeotre  of  a  moun- 


tainous  district,  is  dtu&tsd  en  Hlbe  river  ^eale,  which  here  separates 
Limerick  ftom  Kerry.  The  village  takes  its  nAme  from  the  GiHercian 
abbey  founded  in  1188  on  the  ri^  bank  of  iAnb  Peale.  The  ruins  of 
the  abb^  still  eotist,  and  near  it  are  the  ruins  of  Purt  Castle,  a  seat 
of  the  Qerddines.  Abbeyfeale  contains  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  and  a  dispensary.  Fairs  are  held  on  June  29th  and  October 
18th.  Adofs,  or  -ieWr,  a  market-town  12  miles  S.S.W.  from  Limerick, 
population  967,  is  situated  on  the  Maigue,  which  is  navigable  at  high 
water  for  small  vessels  up  to  the  town.  Adare  stands  in  a  fertile, 
richly-wooded,  and  very  beautiful  country :  it  is  an  andetft  place,  and 
was  distinguished  for  its  castle  and  its  church  even  before  the  Norman 
invadon.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  Fitsgeralds,  eark 
of  Kildare.  The  splendid  ecclesiastical  structures  whose  remaion 
form  the  great  attmction  of  the  place  were  erected  by  members  of  th^ 
FitsEgerdd  family.  Among  these  stroctuies  are  the  Blaok  Abbey,  th^ 
Augustinian  Monastery,  and  the  Frandscan  Abbey.  The  Black  Abbey, 
founded  in  1279,  is  dtuated  in  the  town ;  the  tower,  nave,  and  part  of 
the  choir  of  the  dinrch  remain,  and  are  fitted  up  as  a  Roman  CatholiO 
ohapeL  The  nave^  choir,  and  south  transept  of  the  Augustinian 
Monastery  are  tolerably  entire,  and  stand  dose  to  the  bank  of  the 
river,  in  the  demesne  of  Adare  Manor,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
raven,  which  adjoins  the  town.  The  Franciscan  Abbey  stood  close  te 
the  bridge  over  the  Maigue ;  the  tower,  nave,  and  choir  of  the  churdi, 
the  oloisterB,  and  the  refectory  remain.  The  nave  and  ohoir  are  fitted 
up  as  a  parish  church ;  the  refectory  is  formed  into  a  sohool-room,  and 
the  doisters  have  been  restored.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven  has  erected 
a  family  mansdeum  near  the  cloisters.  A  large  ruined  castle  of  the 
Desmond  branch  of  the  Fitsgeralds  rises  from  the  bank  of  the  rive^ 
near  the  town.  The  town  has  a  petty-sessions  court,  a  fever  hospital, 
and  a  dispensary.  Atieeaton^  17  milea  W.  by  S.  from  Limeriok,  on  the 
road  to  Tarbert,  population  1967,  beddes  808  in  an  auxiliary  work- 
house, was  a  parliamentary  borough  till  the  Union.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Deel,  about  3  miles  above  its  confluence  with  t&e  Shannon,  and 
oontaios  a  ohnrdi,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapd,  seyerd  schools,  a  dispen- 
sary, and  a  petty-sessions  court  A  market  is  held  weekly  on  Tuesday. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  60  tons  up  to  the  bridge.  The  town 
was  in  former  times  much  larger  than  at  present,  and  was  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  built  by  the  seventh  earl  of 
Desmond.  The  masdre  ruin  of  this  castle,  which  had  a  high  rock 
encompassed  by  the  Ded  for  its  dte,  is  still  an  object  of  great  interest ; 
the  keep  and  banqueting^oom  remain.  Close  to  the  river  are  the 
remaimt  of  a  Franciscan  abbey  founded  in  1420,  the  cloisters  of  whidi 
are  in  good  preservation.  The  parish  church  was  formerly  part  of 
the  church  of  a  commandery  of  Kaigfats  Templars,  founded  in  1298. 
Ballingarry,  14  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Limeridc,  has  remains  of  several 
religious  houses  founded  at  an  early  period,  a  parish  church,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  a  dispensary,  several  schools,  and  1502  inhabitants, 
besides  957  in  the  auxiliary  workhouse  and  the  fever  hospitd.  Mar- 
kets are  held  twice  a  week,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday.  Bmff  is  a  poor 
town  of  1224  inhabitants,  14  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Limerick,  and  a 
little  south  of  the  beautiful  Lough  Gnr,  on  the  Dawn,  a  feeder  of  th6 
Maigue.  It  contains  a  neat  church,  a  B^man  Catholic  chapel,  a  court- 
house in  which  quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held,  a  dispensary,  a 
bridewell,  and  the  rums  of  an  old  castle.  The  market  is  held  weekly, 
on  Friday.  Brwm,  4  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Kilmallo(^,  population 
780,  diands  in  a  fertile  country  watered  by  the  Maigue,  and  has  a 
pet^-sessicm  court  and  a  dispensary.  The  Irish  bards  used  to  meet 
hdf-yearly  in  tiiis  place :  the  last  meeting  took  place  in  1748.  (7aAir- 
aonUthf  11  miles  E.  by  3.  from  Limerick,  and  a  little  south  of  the 
lAmerick  Junction  I'ailway :  populal^on,  485.  It  contains  a  church 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  Cahirconlish  was  formerly  a  walled 
town,  and  was  defended  by  four  castles,  every  vestige  of  whidi  has 
disappeared.  CaffpcmetCf  a  town  of  579  inhabitants,  ife  sftuated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Slieve-Phdim  Mountains^  14  miles  K.  from  limerick, 
at  a  dkort  distattce  north  of  tiie  Limerick  Junction  railway.  CagUe- 
Conneilf  7  miles  N.  from  limerick,  population  555,  is  situated  oh  the 
left  bank  of  the  Shannon,  dose  to  the  fall  called  the  Leap  of  Doonas. 
The  town  takes  its  name  fh>m  its  castle,  whidi  was  built  by  Conal,  a 
local  chieftain,  and  long  inhabited  by  the  O'Briens  of  Munster;  it  was 
Anally  blown  up  by  General  Ginkel  during  the  siege  of  Limerick. 
The  ruins  cover  the  summit  of  an  isolated  rock  in  the  town,  and  form 
a  very  picturesque  object  The  town  of  Castle-Conndl  is  very  Irregu- 
larly built,  and  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  cottages,  villas,  lodgings 
houses,  cabins,  and  inns,  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  puties  who 
frequent  it  for  its  sosnery  and  its  chalybeate  spring,  both  c^  which  are 
oelebrated.  Castle-Connell  has  a  petty-sesdons  court  and  a  dispensary. 
In  the  angle  between  the  Shannon  and  the  Molkem  are  the  elegant 
mansion  and  extensive  demesne  of  Mount  Shannon,  the  residence  of 
the  Earl  of  Clare.  Crook.  DmmcoOoghgr,  a  village  of  767  inhabit- 
ants, is  dtuated  at  the  base  of  the  Mullaghaneirk  Mountdns,  cU^se 
upon  the  boundary  of  Cork;  it  contdns  a  large  Roman  Catholic 
ohapd.  Two  miles  from  the  village. is  Springfield  Castle,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Muskerry.  OaSudly,  population  801,  is  dtuated  at  the  head  of 
the  beautiful  glen  or  vde  of  Aherlow,  which  is  screened  by  the  Galtees 
on  the  south,  and  the  Slieve-na^muck  Hills  on  the  north.  The  village 
contains  remams  of  several  andent  ecclesiasticd  structures.  Petty 
sesdons  are  held  in  this  place.  Glik.  HospHtol,  population  884,  a 
small  town  5  miles  £.  from  Brul^  is  famons  for  its  horse-  and  cattle- 
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fain.  Petty  tessions  are  held  in  the  town.  Kminarief  aitnated  5  miles 
S.  by  E.  from  Kilmallook,  population  lilS,  contains  a  church  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapeL  In  the  vicinity  are  the  dilapidated  round 
tower  and  ruined  abbey  of  Ardpatrick,  and  the  remains  of  Castle 
Oliver,  an  old  seat  of  the  Oliyer  family,  which  gave  name  to  the  high 
hills  amoDg  which  it  stands.  Kil£.nane  has  a  petty-sessions  court,  a 
bridewell,  and  a  fever  hospital;  the  town  is  head-quarters  of  the 
district  police.  Montpellier,  a  village  of  441  inhabitants,  stands 
S  miles  N.  from  Castle-Connell,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shamion, 
opposite  the  village  of  O'Brien's  Bridge.  PaUas-Kenryf  a  small 
market-town  of  613  inhabitants,  is  situated  about  7  miles  W.  from 
Limerick.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here.  At  a  short  distance  on  the 
road  to  Limerick  are  Elm  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Clarina,  and  Tervoe, 
the  fine  mansion  of  W.  T.  Monsell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  demesne  sur- 
rounding which  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  Carrickagonniel  Castle,  an  . 
old  seat  of  the  O'Briens,  kings  of  Munater.  SJutnagolden,  23  miles  W.  ' 
from  Limerick,  population  770,  has  a  small  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  and  a  petty-sessions  court  About  a  mile  east  of  Shanagolden 
are  the  fine  ruins  of  Manistir-na-Gillagh  Abbey ;  and  a  little  south  of 
it  are  the  remains  of  Shanid  Castle,  one  of  the  ancient  strongholds  of 
the  Desmond  branch  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  whose  motto, '  Shanid-a-boo ' 
(Shanid  for  ever),  originated  with  this  old  warlike  residence.  This 
castle  dates  from  the  12th  century. 

The  county  of  Limerick  lies  chiefly  in  the  sees  of  Limerick  and 
Emly ;  but  small  portions  of  it  belong  to  the  dioceses  of  Cashel  and  , 
Killaloe.    It  returns  four  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  two 
for  the  couuty  and  two  for  the  ^ty  of  Limerick.    Assizes  are  held 
in  the  city  of  Limerick,  where  are  the  county  prison,  the  county 
infirmary,  and  the  district  lunatic  asylum  for  the  counties  of  Clare, 
Limerick,  and  Kerry.    Quarter  sessions  are  held  in  Limerick,  Bniff, 
Newcastle,  and  Rathkeale,  in  which  towns,  and  in  Croom,  Glin,  and  , 
Kilfinane,  there  are  bridewells.    Petty  sessions  are  held  in  22  places.  ' 
The  medical  charities  of  the  county  include,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  fever  hospitals  in  Limerick,  Adare,  Kilfinane,  Kewcastle, 
and  Rathkeale ;  and  32  dispensaries. 

There  was  one  savings  bank  in  the  county  in  1852,  at  Limerick : 
the  total  amount  due  to  depositors  on  November  20th  1852  was 
93,0372.  Ss  5d.  The  Union  workhouses  are  at  Limerick,  Kilmallock, 
Newcastle,  Rathkeale,  Croom,  and  Glin.  The  county  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Limerick  Military  Division,  which  includes  also  Clare 
and  Gkdway  counties,  and  parts  of  Kerry,  King  s  County,  and  Tippe- 
rary.  A  barrack  station  is  at  Newcastle,  and  Uie  sta£f  of  the  cotmty 
militia  is  stationed  in  Limerick  city.  The  county  constabulary  num- 
bers 667  men  and  officers,  and  is  distributed  into  10  districts, 
comprising  95  stations,  of  which  Limerick  is  the  head-quarters.  In 
September  1852  there  were  124  National  schools  in  operation,  attended 
by  9382  male  and  11,565  female  scholars. 

History  and  Antiquities, — Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  English  in 
Irelcmd  Limerick  constituted  part  of  Thomond.  Donald  O'Brien 
was  prince  of  this  territory  at  the  time  of  the  English  invasion,  and, 
notwithstanding  grants  of  his  lands  made  by  Henry  IL,  first  to  the 
family  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  next  to  Philip  de  Braosa,  neither 
of  whom  could  get  possession,  Donald  held  his  princedom  till  his  death 
in  1194.  In  1199  King  John  renewed  his  father's  grants  to  the 
De  Braosa  family,  and  bestowed  the  city  of  Limerick  and  the  oantred 
adjoining  on  William  de  Burgho,  to  whom  he  committed  the  custody 
of  the  city.  William  de  Braosa  was  afterwards  attainted,  and  his  lands 
reverted  to  the  crown.  A  portion  of  the  forfeited  lands,  comprising 
the  barony  of  Owneybeg,  was  then  conferred  on  Theobald  Fit2S- Walter, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Ormonde  family,  and  other  portions  on  Hamo  de 
Valois,  William  Fitz-Adelm  de  Buigho,  and  Thomas,  son  of  Maurice 
Fitzgerald,  the  ancestor  of  the  great  family  of  Desmond,  which  subse- 
quently became  posseased  of  the  greater  part  of  the  counties  of 
Limerick,  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Waterford.  The  estates  of  Gerald,  the 
16th  ear(  who  finally  forfeited  the  family  property,  in  the  coimty  of 
Limerick  alone  consisted  of  96,165  acres,  which  were  granted  among 
twelve  individuals,  most  of  whose  names  are  now  extinct  in  the  county. 
The  forfeitures  which  ensued  after  the  rebellion  of  1641,  in  which  this 
county  took  a  very  prominent  part,  embraced  almost  the  entire 
county,  and  introduced  a  numerous  new  proprietary.  The  war  of  the 
Revolution  terminated  in  further  forfeitures  comprising  14,188  acres. 
The  families  of  Fitzgerald,  Rice,  Trant,  and  Brown  were  the  principal 
suiferers.  A  spirit  of  insubordination  among  the  peasantry,  arising, 
it  is  said,  from  the  severe  exaction  of  rack-rents,  broke  out  into  insur- 
rectionary acts  in  1762,  1786,  and  1793.  These  at  the  time  were 
suppressed,  and  many  of  the  ringleaders  executed.  In  1815,  1817, 
and  finally  in  1821-22,  the  peasantry,  from  a  similar  cause,  rose  in 
arms,  and  after  several  severe  conflicts  with  the  king's  troops  they 
were  put  down.  Great  numbers  of  the  peasantry  who  were  taken  were 
executed  or  transported,  and  the  famine  of  1823,  added  to  the  rigour 
of  summary  justice,  completely  broke  the  spirit  of  the  insurgents. 

Limerick  is  among  the  richest  of  the  Irish  counties  in  antiquities, 
several  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  cyclopean 
remains,  stone  circles,  pillar  stones,  and  altars,  on  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  Lough  Giu:,  are  so  numerous  and  gigantic  as  to  form  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  collections  of  primeval  remains  in  existence. 
Military  earthen  works  are  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  The 
argest  raths  are  those  at  Bruree,  Kilpeacon,  Pallasgreen,  Shanid,  and 


Kilfinane.  At  Carrigeen,  near  Croom,  are  the  remains  of  a  mand 
ower  still  50  feet  in  height  The  ruins  of  religious  houses  sxe  verj 
numerous.  The  river  Cunaigue  alone  has  the  ruins  of  seren  religious 
houses  on  its  banks.  Manister-Nenagh,  the  most  considerable  of  these, 
is  the  most  extensive  pile  of  monastic  ruins  in  Munster.  It  was 
founded  by  O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick,  in  1148.  The  entire  namber 
of  such  foundations  in  the  county  was  about  85,  chiefly  erected  by  • 
members  of  the  house  of  Desmond.  Of  the  castles  of  the  early  pro- 
prietors nearly  100  still  remain.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are — 
Croom  Castle  and  Shanid  Castle,  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 
Cappagh  Castle,  near  the  hamlet  of  Croagh,  4  miles  from  Adare,  on  the 
high  road  from  Limerick  to  Rathkeale,  was  another  seat  of  the  Fitz- 
geralds. Part  of  the  keep,  100  feet  high,  is  still  standing.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  superior  style  in  which  it  is  bdilt,  the  quoin-stones 
being  polished.  At  Castle-Connell  are  the  ruins  of  a  noble  castle,  a 
seat  of  the  O'Briens.  Carrickagonniel  Castle,  another  stronghold  of 
the  O'Briens,  is  boldly  situated  on  a  basaltic  rock  rising  suddenly 
from  the  plain  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  left  bank 
of  the  Shannon.  It  was  blown  up  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution ;  but, 
although  84  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  exploded  under  it,  two  of  the 
towers  are  still  tolerably  perfects 

LIMERICK,  Ireland,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  a  city, 
a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  a  sea-port,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  Shannon,  in  52**  40'  N.  lat^,  8"*  35' 
W.  long.,  distant  119^  mUes  W.S.W.  from  DubUn  by  road ;  129  mUes 
by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  and  the  Limerick  and  Waterford 
railwaya  In  1851  the  population  of  the  city  was  53,448.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  10  aldermen  and  30  councillors,  one  of  whom 
is  mayor;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
Limerick  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  34  electoral  divisiona,  with  an 
area  of  177,951  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  110,628. 

The  town  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Shannon,  and  on  King^s 
Island,  a  tract  about  a  mile  long  and  from  a  quarter  to  hidf  a  mile 
broad,  lying  nearly  north  and  south,  with  the  main  stream  on  its  west 
side.  Englishtown,  the  oldest  part  of  the  city,  occupies  the  southern 
end  of  the  island.  On  the  west  it  ia  connected  by  Thomond-bridge 
with  Thomond-gate,  a  suburb  of  considerable  extent  on  the  county 
Clare  side  of  the  Shannon.  Irishtown,  which  is  next  in  antiquity  to 
Englishtown,  lies  to  the  south  of  it  on  the  left  bank  of  the  smaller 
branch  of  the  Shannon,  which  ia  called  the  Abbey,  or  Salmon  Weir 
River.  Newtown  Pery,  which  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  sixty  years, 
extends  to  the  south-west  of  Irishtown,  on  a  gentle  elevation  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  reunited  river. 

The  ancient  dty  of  Limerick  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  Begia 
of  PtolemsDua.  It  was  a  place  of  some  note  in  the  5th  centuiy  when 
visited  by  Patrick.  The  Danes  made  their  first  attempt  on  Limerick 
in  812;  and,  although  repeatedly  baffled,  succeeded  about  the  middle 
q{  the  century  in  getting  possession  of  the  place.  Towards  the  dose 
of  the  10th  century  they  were  reduced  by  the  celebrated  Brian 
Boroimhe,  and  rendered  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Munster.  The 
effectual  introdaction  of  English  government  did  not  take  place  till 
the  time  of  Henry  II.  [Limbrick,  County  of.]  King  John  in  1210 
visited  Limerick,  and  caused  Thomond-bridge  to  be  erected  over  the 
Shannon,  the  castle  of  Limerick  to  be  built^  and  established  a  mint  in 
the  city.  Great  numbers  of  English  settlers  now  arrived,  and  the  city 
continued  to  prosper  until  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Edward  Bruoe, 
who  burned  the  suburbs  in  1314,  and  during  the  winter  of  1816  made 
Limerick  the  rendezvous  for  his  Irish  allies.  On  the  termination  of 
this  war  the  fortifications  of  the  town  were  increased.  In  the  wan 
succeeding  the  rebellion  of  1641  the  city  was  seized  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  became  the  head-quarters  of  their  supreme  council,  and  was 
for  several  years  the  scene  of  great  commotion  and  outrage.  In  1651 
it  surrendered  to  the  army  of  the  Parliament  under  (}«aeral  Ireton. 
At  the  Revolution  Limerick  declared  for  King  James.  After  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  and  the  flight  of  James  it  was  unsuocesafnlly 
besieged  by  King  William.  In  the  following  year  the  town  was 
invested  by  the  army  of  William,  under  General  GinkeL  The  beaieged 
having  been  closely  pressed  for  some  weeks  proposed  an  armistice, 
when  negotiations  were  opened,  which  terminated,  on  the  3rd  of 
October,  in  the  signature  of  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Limerick. 

The  city  now  b^gan  slowly  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  these 
repeated  disasters.  In  1697  the  castle  in  the  Irishtown  was  thrown 
down,  and  a  market-house  erected  on  its  site ;  and  in  1717  the  Abbey 
River  was  partly  quayed  in.  About  1760,  besides  several  new  roads, 
a  canal  was  commenced,  by  which  the  Shannon  was  rendered  navigable 
to  Killaloe.  In  1761  a  commodious  bridge  was  erected  between 
Englishtown  and  the  southern  bank  of  the  main  river.  In  1796  tiie 
buildings  of  the  Irishtown  began  to  extend  along  the  southern  bank  of 
the  main  river,  on  an  open  elevated  plot  of  ground  called  South  Prior's 
Land,  or  Newtown  Pery.  This  division  now  constitutes  the  best  part 
of  Limerick,  and  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  most  elsgant  towns  in 
Ireland.  Englishtown  is  closely  buHt,  with  confused  lines  of  nairow 
and  irregular  streets.  It  has  been  deserted  by  the  wealthier  classes, 
and  although  it  still  contains  several  important  buildings,  it  prasents 
a  general  appearance  of  wretchedness  and  decay.  The  older  part  of 
Irishtown  is  similar  in  character,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  better  built 
and  inhabited,  and  contains  several  straight  and  well-formed  stnetB^ 
especially  in  the  line  of  the  Dublin  road^  and  at  the  soutii-east  side  of 
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the  town,  where  it  has  been  much  improved  by  a  considerable  extension. 
The  Btreeta  of  Newtown  Pery,  which  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles,  are  spacious  and  airy,  well  lighted  and  paved,  and  contain 
many  handsome  shops  and  dwelling-houses.  The  principal  street^ 
running  from  the  New-bridge,  which  connects  it  with  Englishtown, 
and  terminating  in  a  double  crescent,  presents  a  fine  line  of  buildings, 
upwards  of  a  mile  in  length.  Towards  the  south-west  «nd  of  Newtown 
ia  a  handsome  square  with  a  lofty  column  in  the  centre,  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  Lord  Monteagle.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas ;  the 
streets  are  generally  well  paved  ;  the  supply  of  water  is  from  elevated 
tanks,  to  which  the  water  is  raised  by  steam  power. 

Of  the  public  buildings  in  Limerick,  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
following:  St*  Mary's  cathedral,  founded  in  1180,  and  rebuilt  in  1490, 
occupies  an  open  space  in  the  centre  of  Englishtown.  It  is  a  venerable 
cracifortti  structure,  measuring  15G  feet  by  114  feet,  and  has  a  square 
embattled  tower  120  feet  high.  St.  Munchin's  church,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  former  cathedral,  is  situated  on  an  elevated  open  plot 
in  the  north  of  Englishtown,  overlooking  the  Shannon.  There  are 
besides  4  Episcopal  chapels,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  the  Blind 
Asylum ;  4  parochial  and  3  conventual  Roman  Catholic  chapels ;  also 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Quakers.  The  Limerick  Institution,  founded  in  1829, 
has  an  extensive  library  attached  to  it.  There  are  several  National 
and  Free  schools ;  a  district  Diocesan  school,  and  schools  supported  by 
the  Nuns  of  the  Presentation  Convent,  and  by  the  Monastic  Society  of 
Christian  Brothers. 

The  eschange  was  built  in  1778,  and  has  a  commodious  hall  and 
handsome  portico.  The  city  court-house  stands  near  the  Abbey 
Kiver ;  the  county  court>house,  which  stands  towards  the  main  stream 
of  the  Shannon  on  the  west,  is  a  very  handsome  building,  erected  in 
1808  at  a  cost  of  12,000^.  It  is  quadrangular,  built  of  hewn  stone, 
and  has  a  fine  portico  of  four  Roman  Doric  columns.  The  chief 
public  buildings  of  Irishtown  are  the  com-  and  butter-markets,  the 
linen-hall  and  the  fever-hospital.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
new  bridge  which  leads  from  Englishtown  into  Newtown-Pery,  facing 
the  main  river,  is  the  new  custom-hoilse,  a  handsome  structure,  built 
in  1769.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  erected  in  1805.  On 
Charlotte  quay,  is  the  assembly-house,  built  in  1770,  now  converted 
into  a  theatre.  In  the  southern  suburbs  is  the  new  county  jail,  erected 
in  1821  at  a  cost  of  25,000^.  It  consists  of  a  central  polygonal  tower, 
60  feet  high,  surrounded  by  5  diverging  ranges  of  prison  buildings, 
and  having  a  fine  Doric  entrance  in  front.  Near  it  is  the  County 
Lunatic  Asylum,  erected  at «  cost  of  nearly  30,0002.,  and  opened  in 
1821  for  150  patients. 

The  charitable  institutions  are  the  County  Limerick  infirmary; 
Harrington's  hospital  and  City  of  Limerick  infirmary,  erected  by  Sir 
Joseph  Brrington  in  1829,  and  chiefly  supported  by  the  Limerick 
Monte  de  Pietit,  opened  in  March,  1837 ;  the  City  of  Limerick  dis- 
pensary ;  the  Limerick  asyliun  for  blind  females ;  the  house  of  industry, 
founded  in  1774;  the  fever  and  lock  hospital,  founded  by  Lady 
Hartstonge  in  1781;  the  lying-in  hospital,  opened  in  1812;  Hall's 
almshouses,  founded  by  Dr.  Jeremy  Hall  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century ;  the  corporation  almshouse,  for  reduced  widows ;  the  St. 
George's  Widows'  asylum ;  Mrs.  Yilliers's  almshouses,  also  for  widows, 
erected  in  1826 ;  and  several  minor  charities.  A  savings  bank  haa 
been  in  operation  since  1820. 

About  a  mile  above  the  city,  the  river  is  crossed  by  Athlunkard- 
bridge,  a  fine  structure  of  five  large  elliptic  arches.  Wellesley-bridge, 
with  the  same  form  and  number  of  arches,  each  70  feet  in  span,  con- 
nects the  east  end  of  Newtown  Pery  with  the  county  Clare  side  of 
the  river.  It  was  completed  in  1827  at  a  cost  of  60,0002.  Thomond- 
bridgehaa  been  lately  rebuilt  by  the  corporation  at  an  expense  of 
12,0002L  At  the  end  of  this  bridge  is  Treaty  Stone,  noted  as  the  spot 
on  which  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  was  signed.  On  the  Abbey  River, 
New-bridge,  and  Ball's-bridge,  the  latter  a  beautiful  single  arch, 
erected  in  1831,  connect  Englishtown  with  Newtown  Pery  and  Irish- 
towa  Higher  up  on  the  same  stream  is  PariE-bridge,  an  old  and  lofty 
structure  of  five  irregular  arches. 

Limerick  possesses  various  important  branches  of  productive 
industry.  The  manufacture  of  lace,  introduced  in  1829,  has  gradually 
increased,  and  gives  employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  females. 
Fish-hooks  of  a  superior  quality  are  made  in  great  number,  and 
hugely  exported  to  America.  There  are  several  iron-foundries,  tan- 
neries, flour-mills,  breweries,  and  distilleries ;  three  ship-building  slips, 
and  a  patent  slip  for  vessels  of  500  tons.  'The  interests  of  manufac- 
tures and  trade  are  attended  to  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Agricultural  Asaociationy  and  the  Trustees  for  the  promotion  of 
Indubtry. 

The  trade  of  Limerick  has  increased  with  the  growth  of  the  city. 
Being  the  natural  outlet  for  the  produce  of  a  great  part  of  the 
counties  of  Limerick,  Clare^  Tipperary,  Cork,  and  Kerry,  it  has  since 
the  termination  of  the  civil  wars  been,  next  to  Cork,  the  chief  sea- 
port of  Munster.  It  has  also  an  extensive  export  trade  through  the 
Shannon  and  Grand  Canal  by  way  of  Dublin.  The  mayor  is  admiral 
of  the  port,  with  jurisdiction  from  3  miles  above  the  city  to  the  open 
aesL  'the  port  is  under  the  control  of  72  commissioners,  42  for  Ufe, 
and  15  elected  each  year  to  serve  for  two  yuars,  by  whom  are  appointed 
a  resident  engineer,  harbour  master,  &a,  and  50  pilots. 


The  harbour  extends  about  1600  yards  in  length,  by  150  yards  in 
breadth.  It  has  from  2  feet  to  9  feet  at  low-water,  and  19  feet  at 
spring  tide,  when  vessels  of  600  tons  can  moor  at  the  quays.  There 
are  about  1600  yards  of  quayage  and  wharfage  running  irregularly 
along  the  Abbey  River  and  the  main  stream  of  the  Shannon,  to  a  weir 
thrown  across  the  river  towards  the  lower  end  of  Newtown  Pery. 
Between  Wellesley-bridge  and  the  custom-house  is  a  large  floating 
dock,  Imd  near  the  lower  end  of  the  island  is  one  800  yards  in  length, 
called  the  Long  Dock.  A  lateral  cut  with  a  swing  bridge,  at  the 
south  end  of  Wellesley-bridge,  admits  vessels  to  the  upper  quays,  and 
to  the  works  in  Abbey  River,  which  connect  the  harbour  with  the 
canals  of  the  Limerick  navigation. 

On  31st  December,  1853,  the  number  of  vessels  registered  as 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Limerick  was  59  under  50  tons,  amounting 
to  1761  tons,  and  40  above  50  tons,  amounting  to  10,315  tons ;  aud 
one  steam-vessel  of  300  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1853  were  as  follows,  namely  : — 
Inwards  564  sailing-vessels  of  89,530  tons,  and  81  steam-vessels  of 
21,228  tons;  outwards,  529  sailing-vessels  of  76,763  tons,  and  80  steam- 
vessels  of  21,168  tons.  The  amount  of  customs  duties  received  at  the 
port  in  1851  was  159,781^  &s.  2d. 

Limerick  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  South-western  Military  District^ 
and  contains  several  barracks.  One,  consisting  of  three  sides  of  a 
square,  and  affording  accommodation  for  400  men,  stands  within  the 
remains  of  King  John's  Castle.  There  are  a  fine  new  barrack  near 
Newtown  Pery,  one  for  artillery  in  Irishtown,  and  another  for  infantry 
in  St.  John's  Square. 

The  assizes  for  the  county  are  held  in  Limerick,  also  quarter  and 
petty  sessions.  The  mayor  holds  a  court  of  conscience  for  pleas 
under  40«.,  and  the  assistant  barrister  holds  a  civil  bill  court  for  the 
county.  Fairs  are  held  on  Easter  Tuesday,  July  4th,  August  4  th, 
and  December  4th.    The  market-days  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

The  see  of  Limerick  is  in  the  archiepiscopal  province  of  Dubfin ; 
it  comprises  a  large  part  of  Limerick,  and  a  small  poi>tion  of  Clare. 
It  contains  56  benefices.  The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  precentor, 
chancellor,  treasurer,  archdeacon,  and  11  prebendaries.  The  diocese 
in  1663  was  united  to  that  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  The  annual 
revenue  of  the  united  diocese  is  49732.  The  bishop's  palace  is  situated 
in  the  New  Town  of  Limerick,  overlooking  the  Shannon. 

LIMISSO.    [Cyprus.] 

LI140QES,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Haute- 
Vienne,  is  situated  on  the  summit  and  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vienne,  which  is  here  crossed  by  three  bridges,  236  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Paris,  in  46"  49'  52"  N.  lat.,  1"  15'  35"  E.  long.,  and 
had  37,010  inhabitants  in  the  commune  according  to  the  census  of 
1851.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Celtic  tribe  Lemovicea,  to  whom 
both  the  town  and  the  province  of  Limousin  owe  their  names.  It 
was  called  Augustoritum  by  the  Romans,  under  whom  it  was  a  place 
of  considerable  importance,  and  became  in  the  3rd  century  the  seat  of 
a  bishop.  It  was  at  the  convergence  of  several  Roman  rcMuis.  There 
was  an  amphitheatre,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  emperor  Trajan, 
of  which  there  were  sufficient  remains  in  1713  to  admit  of  a  plan  being 
drawn;  it  was  about  1500  feet  in  circumference.  It  was  entirely 
destroyed  in  1714,  in  order  to  form  the  Place  d'Orsay.  There  are 
now  no  Roman  remains  at  Limoges  in  good  preservation,  except  a 
subterraneous  aqueduct,  which  conveys  the  water  of  a  fountain  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  town.  In  the  5th  century.  Limoges  came  into  the 
power  of  the  Visigoths ;  and  was  successively  pillaged  or  destroyed  by 
the  Franks  and  by  the  Northmen.  It  was  ceded  to  the  English  by 
the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  and  formed  part  of  the  great  principality  of 
Aquitaine  under  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  The  people  of  Limoges 
were  persuaded  by  their  bishop  to  revolt  from  Edward,  one  of  whose 
last  exploits  (▲.D.  1370)  was-  the  capture  of  the  town.  Irritated  by 
treachery,  the  prince  put  three  thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  men, 
women,  and  children,  to  the  swCrd. 

Limoges  is  built  on  a  hill  which  commands  a  pix>spect  of  the 
delightful  valley  of  the  Vienne*  The  older  part  of  the  town  consists 
of  narrow  and  steep  streets,  with  timber^framed  houses :  the  more 
modem  part  contains  broad  and  straight  streets,  two  handsome  squares, 
several  excellent  houses,  new  boulevards,  and  a  number  of  public 
fountains.  Of  the  public  edifices  the  principal  are  the  town-hall,  the 
cathedral  of  St.-£ltienne,  a  fine  gothio  edifice  of  the  13th  century ;  the 
churches  of  St-Michel-des-Lions,  and  St^-Pierre-du-Queyroix ;  the 
episcopal  palace,  and  the  beautiful  fountain  of  Aigoul^ne.  The  public 
library  of  12,000  volumes,  the  cavalry  barracks,  the  prefect's  residence, 
the  theatre,  and  the  hospitals  also  deserve  notioe.  There  is  a  great 
monthly  cattle  market^  aud  nine  yearly  fairs  are  held. 

Limoges  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  whose  diocese  includes  the  depart- 
ments of  Creuse  and  Haute-Vienne ;  and  of  a  High  Court,  the  juris- 
diction of  which  comprehends  the  departments  of  Haute-Vienne, 
Corr^ze,  and  Creuse.  It  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce, 
a  college,  a  mint,  an  ecclesiastical  college,  and  several  charitsble 
institutions.  A  great  number  of  books  are  printed  at  Limoges ;  and 
the  manufacture  of  fine  and  coarse  woollen-doth,  paper,  porcelain, 
and  crucibles  is  important  Flannel,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  glue,  nails, 
woollen-yarn,  room-paper,  articles  in  papier-m&ch^,  &c.,  are  also  made. 
There  is  besides  a  considerable  oommerce  in  com,  chestnuts,  wiue^ 
brandy,  liqueurs,  iron,  copper,  tin,  kaolin,  &c 
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LIMONE.    [CoNi.] 

LIMOUSIN,  or  LIKOSIN,  an  old  province  of  France,  now  forms  the 
departmento  of  Corr^ze  and  Haute-Vienne.  It  waa  watered  by  the 
Vienne,  one  of  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Loire,  and  bj  the  Dordogne, 
and  ita  tributaries  the  Isle  and  the  Vez^re,  all  belonging  to  the  system 
of  the  Qaronne.  The  prorinoe  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
Vesdre — Upper  Limonsin,  which  was  to  the  north-west  of  that  river, 
and  had  Limoges  for  its  capital :  and  Lower  Limousin,  of  which  the 
chief  towns  were  Brives  and  Tulle.  Limoges  was  also  the  capital  of 
the  whole  province. 

This  district  watf  andently  inhabited  by  the  Lemoyices,  a  Celtic 

nle.  In  the  division  of  Gaul  into  provinces,  Limousin  waa  included 
quitaaia.  It  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Visigoths  till 
the  overthrow  of  Alaric  11.  by  Clovis  at  the  battle  of  Youilld.  It 
was  sabsequently  under  the  government  of  the  dukes  of  Aquitaine, 
fh>m  whom  it  was  taken  by  Pepin-le-6ref.  It  was  afterwards  included 
in  the  great  duchy  of  Ghiienne,  under  which  Limoges,  its  capital,  became 
the  head  of  a  vice-county.  It  was  in  a  quarrel  with  Ademar  V. ,  viscount 
of  Limoges,  that  Richard  I.  (Ccsur-de-Lion),  king  of  England  and  duke 
of  Ghiienne^  lost  his  life,  being  shot  with  an  arrow  as  he  was  besieging 
the  castle  of  Chalus  in  Limousin.  The  possession  of  Limousin  was 
subsequently  disputed  by  the  kings  of  England,  as  dukes  of  Quienne, 
and  the  kings  or  France.  It  afterwards  came  by  marriage  into  the 
hands  of  the  dukes  of  Bretagne,  and  later  still  into  those  of  the  counts 
of  Albreti  It  was  inherited  by  Henri  IV.  from  his  mother  Jeazme 
d' Albret,  and  was  by  him  united  to  the  Fi'ench  crown. 

LIMOUX.    [AuDE.] 

LINARES.     [JABir.] 

LINCOLN,  the  county  town  of  Lincolnshire,  a  city,  a  county  of 
itself,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Iaw  Unioo,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Witham,  in 
53'  14'  N.  lat,  0'  82'  W.  long.,  distant  132  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
London  by  road,  and  140  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  railway  vi& 
Boston.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  17,586.  Th9 
borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  arid  18  councillors,  one  of  whom 
is  mayor,  and  returns  2  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  There 
are  13  parishes ;  the  livings  are  hi  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Lincoln.  Lincoln  Pooi^Law  Union  contains  86  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  149,218  acres,  and  a  population  in  1351  of  42,003. 

Lincoln  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  under  the  Romans : 
the  existing  vestiges  of  their  residence  here  are  noticed  under  the 
county.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  and  of  the  Danes  it  was  also  a 
place  of  consequence.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  it  was  one  of  the 
most  important  places  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  emporium  of  a  consi- 
derable trade.  William  the  Conqueror  ordered  the  erection  of  a 
castle  here  in  1086.    The  prosperity  of  the  place  appears  to 


have  been  further  promoted  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  by  clearing  out 
the  Fosse  Dyke,  and  making  it  again  available  for  navigation.  This 
inland  communication,  with  the  navigation  of  the  river  WiUiam,  ren- 
dered the  situation  of  Lincoln  peculiarly  favourable  for  commerce. 
The  town  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  Henry  II.  In  the  reign  of 
Stephen  the  emprass  Maud  was  besieged  here  by  the  king,  who  took 
the  city,  bnt  the  empress  escaped.  In  1141  Stephen  besieged  Lincoln, 
but  was  defeated  in  an  action  near  the  town,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  brother  of  the  empress.  In  the 
dvil  warn  of  the  reign  of  John  the  town  was  taken  by  Gilbert  de 
Gaunt^  one  of  the  barons  in  the  interest  of  Louis,  dauphin  of  France, 
who  had  created  him  Earl  of  Lincoln.  The  castle  however  held  out 
for  the  king.  After  the  death  of  John,  a  battle  was  fought  here 
between  the  royalists  and  ^e  adherents  of  the  dauphin,  in  which  the 
latter  were  entirely  defeated.  The  battle  was  fought  June  4, 1218. 
Lincoln  sent  members  to  Pariiament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  John 
of  Gaunt,  son  of  Edward  III.,  in  whose  hands  tiie  castle  was  for  some 
time,  effected  on  it  considerable  improvements.  In  the  civU  war  of 
Charles  I.  the  city,  the  cathedral,  and^the  castle  having  been  occupied 
by  the  Royalists,  were  stormed  by  the  Parliamentarians  under  the  Earl 
of  Manchester  in  May  1644.  Of  the  casUe  little  more  than  the  gate- 
way is  now  standing. 

The  city  is  btult  on  the  sonthem  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hiU,  on 
the  summit  of  which  is  the  cathedral.  The  town  is  irregnlarly  laid 
out.  The  streets  are  well  pared,  lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with 
water  firom  public  conduits.  The  lighting,  watching,  sewerage,  Ac, 
are  nroYided  for  by  a  local  act  of  a  somewhat  stringent  charaeter. 

The  most  important  of  the  public  buildings  is  the  Cathedral,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  English  cathedrals,  and  is  advantageously 
situated  on  the  summit  of  the  hill;  it  may  be  seen  for  many  miles 
across  the  flat  conntry  to  the  south-east  or  southrwest;  the  three 
towers  have  at  a  distance  a  very  fine  effect  It  has  been  erected  at 
different  periods,  and  combines  Tarions  styles,  the  predominant  is  early 
English,  of  a  remaricably  rich  and  beautiful  dutracter.  The  nave  is 
very  fine,  and  the  piers  in  this  part  are  peculiarly  rich ;  and  though 
the  side  aisles  are  unusually  narrow,  the  eflSiet  of  the  whole  is  excellent. 
The  western  fronts  which  embraces  the  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles 
with.the  side  chapels  or  western  transepts,  is  partly  Norman,  partly 
early  English :  it  has  two  towers  whose  height  from  the  ground  is 
180  feet.  There  were  fiomieriy  spires  upon  these,  of  the  height  of 
101  feet^  but  these  were  taken  down  more  than  40  years  ago;  there  j 
rre  still  pinnacles  at  the  oomen  of  the  towers.    At  each  ang^e  of  the 


west  front  are  octagonal  stairoase  turrets  crowned  with  pinnacles. 
Over  the  central  doorway  of  the  west  front  are  several  statues  of  the 
kings  of  England,  from  the  Conquest  to  Edward  IIL,  under  decorated 
canopies.  The  oentral  or  great  transepts  are  chiefly  in  the  earij 
English  style.  At  the  ends  of  the  transepts  are  eircuUr  windows; 
that  at  the  end  of  the  south  transept  is  one  of  the  fijiest  ditdee  in  the 
early  English  style  remaining.  The  Galilee  court,  or  poroh  attaehsd 
to  the  west  side  of  the  south  transept,  and  the  chapels  on  the  east 
aisle  of  the  same,  have  intricate  and  beautiful  mouldings,  and  their 
general  composition  is  excellent.  At  the  intersection  of  these  tnn- 
:  septs  with  the  nave  and  choir  is  the  oentral  tower,  53  feet  square,  and 
300  feet  high,  with  pinnacles  at  the  comers.  The  choir  is  of  rich  and 
elaborate  composition ;  it  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  rich  stone 
screen.  The  eastern  end  of  the  choir,  with  the  Lady  Chapel,  is  of  a 
transition  style  between  the  early  English  and  decorated,  of  peculiar 
beauty  and  interest  It  has  a  flue  east  window,  of  eight  lights.  There 
are  two  transepts  to  the  east  of  the  principal  transepts,  and  there  an 
several  chapels  in  different  parts.  The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral 
are  as  follows:— Exterior  length  vrithin  the  buttresses  621  feet; 
interior  length  482  feet;  width  of  the  cathedral  80  feet;  height  of 
the  vaulting  of  the  nave  80  feet;  width  of  the  western  front  174  feet 
Exterior  length  of  the  principal  transept  250  feet,  interior  222  feet; 
width  66  feet  Smaller  or  eastern  transept—length  170  feet;  indth, 
including  the  side  chapels,  44  feet  The  old  bell,  called  Tom  of  Lin- 
coln, which  was  cast  in  1610,  and  hung  in  the  northernmost  of  the 
west  towers,  became  cracked  in  1827,  and  being  broken  up  in  183 K 
with  six  other  bells,  was  recast  into  the  present  large  bell  and  two 
quarter  bells  by  Mr.  Mears  of  London,  and  placed  in  the  Rood  or 
central)  tower  in  1885.  The  now  bell  is  6  feet  lOJ  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  mouth,  and  weighs  5  tons  8  cwt 

On  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral  are  the  cloisters  with  the  chapter- 
house. The  cloisters  inclose  a  quadrangle  of  118  feet  by  91  feet; 
three  sides  remsin  in  their  original  state^  and  are  of  good  decorated 
work;  over  the  fourth  (the  north)  side  is  a  library  built  by  Dean 
Honeywood  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  The  library  con- 
tains a  collection  of  books,  and  some  carious  specimens  of  Roman 
antiquities.  In  the  indosure  of  the  cloisterB,  some  feet  below  the 
surface,  is  a  handsome  tesaelated  pavement  From  the  easteni  side  of 
the  cloisters  is  the  entrance  to  the  chapter-house,  a  lofty  and  elegant 
decagon,  with  a  groined  roof  supported  by  a  central  pillar.  Its  interior 
diameter  is  60  feet  6  inches.  The  cathedral  contains  numerous  moon- 
ments ;  many  others  which  formerly  existed  have  been  removed  or 
totally  destroyed  at  and  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Tue 
dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  and  sub-dean  have  residencea  The 
bishop's  palace  was  demolished  during  the  civil  wars ;  thi  rains  are 
on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral.  A  modem  house  has  been  boih 
on  part  of  the  site,  in  which  the  bishop  resides  when  at  Lincob.  The 
deanery  is  an  ancient  building  :  and  near  it  is  another  ancient  build- 
ing, called  the  Works  Chantry,  foimerly  the  residence  of  the  cfaancelkir 
of  the  diocese.  The  vicars'  college  onoe  formed  a  quadrangle,  of  which 
at  present  there  remain  only  four  houses  inhabited  by  the  vieua.  There 
is  an  ancient  gateway  yet  standing. 

The  see  of  Lincoln  was  removed  from  Dorohester  on  the  bsnk  of 
the  Thames,  and  the  ssat  of  the  bishopric  was  placed  at  LIdcoIb.  The 
diocese  of  Lincoln  includes  the  oounties  of  Lincoln  and  Nottingham, 
and  is  divided  into  tbe  archdeaconries  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham  sod 
Stow.  The  chapter  oonsists  of  three  archdeacons,  a  dean,  precentor, 
chancellor,  snb-dean,  4  minor  canons,  and  41  canons  non-resideni 
The  number  of  benefices  is  798.    The  income  of  the  bishop  is  40001 

Besides  the  cathedral  there  are  in  the  city  IS  churches  of  the 
Establishment,  about  one  fourth  of  the  number  said  to  have  beea 
standing  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  old  ehurehes  are  mo^f 
small  and  much  mutilated,  being  generally  the  remains  of  larger 
edifices.  Three  of  the  churahes  have  Norman  towers.  Sa  of  tbe 
churches  were  rebuilt  in  a  very  mean  manner  during  the  last  century. 
St  Peter's  ehureh,  a  large  structure,  erected  in  1728,  ia  a  spacioiH 
classic  pile.  ▲  church,  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas,  has  been  recently 
erected  at  the  northern  end  of  the  town  :  it  Is  in  the  early  ^ghak 
style,  with  a  tower  snd  spire  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  nave.  The 
Weslejan  Methodists  and  Independents  have  each  two  chapels ;  snd 
the  Primitive  Methodists,  Qenend  and  Particular  &4>ti8ts,  Coonteai 
of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  Roman  Catholics,  (Jnilarians,  and  Qoakcn 
have  each  a  place  of  worship.  The  Free  Orammar  school  was  re- 
modelled in  1851 ;  it  is  under  the  care  of  a  head  master  and  three 
under  masters,  and  had  86  scholars  in  1858.  The  Diocesan  Public 
school  is  held  in  a  handsome  Tudor  building,  ereeted  in  1835.  There 
are  National,  British,  Wesleyan,  Roman  Catb(^  and  Infnit  schools, 
and  a  girls  schooL  The  Permanent  Stock  library,  established  about 
40  years  back,  has  a  valuable  collection  of  books,  numbering  about 
11,000  volumes,  and  had  278  members  in  1851.  There  are  in  the  eity 
a  younc  mens  mutual  improvement  society,  a  meehaoiCs  institute, 
which  had  349  memben  in  1851,  a  museum,  in  wbieh  are  many 
Roman  remains,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  principal  benevolent  insti- 
tutions are  the  county  hospital,  open  to  the  whole  county;  4be 
dispensary  limited  to  the  town ;  ite  county  lunatic  asylum,  an  exten- 
sive structure;  and  the  lying-in  institution.  The  principal  puhkie 
buildings  besides  those  mentioned  above,  are  the  ooooty  jiul,  erected 
on  part  of  the  site  of  the  castle ;  the  city  prison ;  Uie  oooii^  eoort^ 
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aa  imponng  psle  erected  from  a  design  by  Sir  B.  Smirke ;  the  aasembly 
rooms ;  and  the  theatre,  a  plain  edifioei  The  Midland  railway  station 
has  a  good  portico ;  the  Great  Norihen  station  is  a  handsome  Tudor 
simetiire.  There  are  a  large  meat  market^  a  spaoioua  covered  market 
ferbutter,  poultry,  and  eggs,  another  for  vegetables,  &a  The  com 
exchange,  erected  within  the  last  eight  years,  has  a  Qredan  portico  on 
a  rusticated  baaement.  The  principal  trade  of  the  town  is  in  flour : 
there  ara  several  large  steam  flour-mills.  A  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  com  and  wool,  chiefly  with  Yorkshire.  An  extensive 
manufactory  of  steam-engines  employs  a  large  number  of  hands. 
There  are  several  breweriea.  The  railwaya  and  the  canal  unitiDg  the 
Witham  with  the  Trent^  afford  considerable  facilities  for  trade.  Friday 
is  the  market-day.  A  fair  is  held  on  four  days  of  the  last  whole 
week  in  April,  for  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle— this  is  one  of  the  great 
horse  &ir8  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  attended  by  dealers  from  all  parts 
of  England  and  many  foreigners ;  mixed  fairs  are  held  on  Midsummer- 
day,  October  6th,  and  November  28th.  Cattle  markets  are  held 
fortnight^  during  a  part  of  the  year.  The  county  assUes,  quarter 
sessions,  and  a  county  court  are  hdd  in  the  city. 

Lincoln  abounds  in  monastic  and  other  remains  of  ancient  arohlteo- 
iure.  The  most  ancient  and  in  many  respects  most  remarkable 
antiquity  is  the  Roman  gate,  of  which  the  principal  arch  and  a  postern 
remain.  There  are  several  gateways  of  English  arohiteoture,  as  the 
Chequer  or  Exchequer  Oate  in  the  Cathedral  Close,  and  the  Stonebow 
in  the  High-street :  the  remains  of  a  fort  called  Lucy  Tower;  a  tower 
of  three  storiei^  incorporated  in  a  modem  house  called  the  Priory, 
and  sevehd  other  buildings.  The  Gray  Friars  is  a  large  oblong  build- 
ing, the  lower  atory  of  which  lies  some  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  part  of  the  upper  story,  formerly  the  ohapel,  is  now  used 
for  a  Free  school,  and  the  remaining  part  as  a  library.  The  remains  of 
John  of  Gauut^s  Palace  and  of  a  building  called  John  of  GaunVs 
Stables  present  some  interesting  Norman  and  early  Eoglish  features. 
In  the  gaUe  of  the  palace  is  a  beautiful  oriel  window.  A  small  ohapel 
in  the  richest  decorated  style  is  now  used  as  the  reservoir  of  a  publid 
conduit.  The  town-hall  is  an  ancient  chamber  over  a  castellated 
gateway  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  which  oroflses  High-stroet 

LINCOLN.  PORT.    [Austeama.] 

LINCOLNSHIRE,  an  English  county,  bounded  N.  by  the  testuary 
of  the  Humber,  which  separates  it  from  Yorkshire;  N.W.  by  York- 
shire ;  W.  by  Nottinghamshire,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by 
the  Trent;  S.W.  by  the  counties  of  Leicester  and  RutlaJad;  S.  by 
Northamptonshire ;  SlE.  by  the  oounties  of  Cambridge  aud  Norfolk, 
from  the  last  of  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Cross  Keys  Wash ;  and 
£.  by  the  North  Sea,  or  Ckrman  Ocean.  Its  form  is  irregular,  having 
its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south,  75  miles,  from  the  Humber 
near  ths  town  of  Barton  to  the  Welland,  near  Market  Deeping;  and 
its  greatest  breadth,  50  miles,  from  the  junction  of  the  three  counties 
of  York,  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln,  to  the  sea  at  Saltfleet  The  area 
is  estimated  at  2776  square  miles,  or  1,776,788  acres.  The  population 
in' 1841  was  862,602 ;  in  1851  it  was  407,222.  In  size  Linoolnshire  is 
the  second  English  county,  Yorkshire  only  exceediDg  it.  It  is  com- 
prehended between  62''  89'  and  58'*  48'  N.  lat.,  0^  22'  E.  and  0^  56' 
W.  long. 

CooMt-lme. — ^The  coast  fh>m  the  Welland  to  the  Humber  forms  a 
tolerably  regular  curve  convex  to  the  sea,  and  is  low  and  marshy, 
•xeept  about  Clea  Ness,  near  Grimsby,  where  the  coast  rises  into  difiEs. 
A  belt  of  Bsnd  of  varying  breadth  skirts  the  land,  and  the  forest, 
which  onoe  oocupied  the  fen  country,  where  the  trunks  of  trees  are 
ibund  under  the  soil,  extended  over  a  eonsiderable  space  now  covered 
by  the  sea.  fVom  the  mouth  of  the  WeUand  to  that  of  the  Nene  the 
eoaat  is  so  low  ss  to  require  the  protection  of  a  sea-wall  or  bank.  The 
present  bank  is  more  advanced  towards  the  ocean  than  what  is  termed 
the  old  or  Boman  bank,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  land  is  thus 
gained.  The  aistusry  of  the  Wash  is  oocupied  for  the  most  part  by 
sand-banks»  dry  at  low  water.  Between  these  banks  the  streams 
whieh  flow  into  the  89stuary  have  their  channels.  Two  wide  spaces, 
or  pools  of  deeper  water,  between  the  banks  afford  anchorage  to 
veaeels.  The  opening  near  the  Norfolk  coast  is  termed  Lynn  Well  or 
Lynn  Deeps,  though  in  some  maps  the  name  of  Lynn  Beeps  is  given 
to  the  eastern  ohannel  of  the  Ouse.  The  opening  near  the  Lincoln- 
shire coast  is  called  Boston  Deeps ;  it  forms  a  long  narrow  anchorage, 
aheltered  to  seaward  by  Long  Sand,  Dog*s  Head,  and  Outer  Knock,  a 
range  of  sand-banks  whidi  run  parallel  to  the  coast  to  Skegnesai,  north 
of  Wainfleet  The  water  in  Boston  Doeps  is  from  8  to  8  fathoms  deep. 
The  coast  between  Boston  and  Wainfleet  is  occupied  by  a  line  of  salt- 
marshes.  There  are  other  salt-marshes  aloug  the  ewtuary  of  the 
Humber. 

Smrfaee  mmd  Oedhgieal  Chai'octer. — ^A  considerable  part  of  Lincoln- 
shire consists  of  aUnvium,  constitutmg  a  vast  extent  of  fiat  or  marsh 
land,  from  the  border  of  which  the  subjacent  strata  rise  and  form 
comparatively  elevated  tracts.  The  alluvial  soil  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  coast  It  skirts  the  bank  of  the  Humber,  and  that  of 
the  Trenty  as  far  up  as  Gamsborougfa.  West  of  the  Trent  it  spreads 
over  Thome  Waste,  or  Thome  Level,  from  the  midst  of  which  rises 
the  Isle  of  Axholme.  This  level  was  anciently  occupied  by  a  vast 
forest.  [AxHOLHB,  Isle  of.]  West  of  the  Wash  the  allunum 
extends  inland  from  Wainfleet  to  the  river  Witham.  It  spreads  in 
breadth  8  or  4  miles  from  each  bank  nearly  up  to  Lincoln,  where  it 


is  contracted  to  a  narrow  strip.  Southward  fronl  the  Witham  tht 
alluvium  occupies  half  the  breadth  of  the  county. 

From  Barton-upon-Humber  to  Burp^h,  near  Wainfleet,  extends  a  line 
of  chalk  downs,  called  the  Wolds  of  Lincolnshire.  These  downs  form 
part  of  the  great  chalk  formation  which  extends  through  England, 
from  Flamborough  Head  in  Yorkshire  to  the  oosst  ofborsetshire. 
The  length  of  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds  is  about  47  miles,  their  average 
breadth  6  miles,  their  greatest  breadth  18  miles.  The  chalk  is  found 
extending  imder  the  alluvium  in  the  marshes  round  the  Wolds. 
Along  the  coast  by  Saltfieet  are  natural  outlets  of  water  called  pro- 
vincially  '  blow  wells,'  deep  circular  pits,  which  furnish  a  continual 
flow  of  water,  and  ara  vulgarly  reputed  to  be  unfathomable ;  they  are 
presumed  to  communicate  with  the  chalk.  The  Wolds  have  their 
steepest  escarpment  towards  the  west,  on  which  side  the  greensand 
crops  cut  and  forms  a  narrow  belt,  skirting  the  chalk  from  Barton  to 
Burgh.  The  iron-sand  occupies  a  narrow  belt  of  land  west  of  the 
greensand.  These  two  formations  constitute  a  range  of  hills  exteoding 
from  north-west,  near  Market  Rasen,  to  south-esst,  near  Spilsby, 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  Wolds. 

Westwsrd  of  the  iron-sand  extends  a  wide  flat,  watered  towards  the 
north  by  the  Ancholme,  and  towards  the  south  by  the  Witham, 
occupied  chiefly  by  the  Oxford  or  clunch  clay.  The  breadth  of  this 
district  near  the  Humber  is  about  8  miles,  east  of  Lincoln  15  mile% 
and  between 'Sleaford  and  Spilsby  25  miles;  but  in  this  part  it  is 
partially  covered  by  the  marshes  of  the  Witham.  The  elevation  of 
this  stratum  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  the  adjacent  fen&  It  has  been 
penetrated  to  the  depth  of  nearly  500  feet  The  low  district  of  the 
Oxford  day  forms  a  huge  centr^  valley  separating  the  Wolds,  witi^ 
the  adjacent  hiUs,  from  the  higher  grounds  formed  of  the  oolitic 
strata,  which  extend  southward  through  the  county  from  the  marshes 
which  line  the  Humber :  they  are  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  line 
drawn  by  Lincoln  (where  the  oolites  subside,  forming  a  narrow  gap  of 
a  mile  or  two  wide,  occupied  by  the  Witham  and  the  adjacent  marshes), 
Sleaford,  and  Boome  to  Uffington.  This  range  of  high  land  has  ita 
steepest  escarpment,  called  Cliffs  Row,  on  the  western  side,  south  of 
Lincoln.  The  eastern  side  of  this  range  of  hills  consists,  from  Barton 
to  Lincoln,  chiefly  of  the  great  oolite ;  and  south  of  Lincoln  of  the 
oombrash  and  great  oolite,  sepimtted  by  a  thick  bed  of  day.  The 
west  side  is  occupied  by  the  inferior  division  of  the  Oolitic  formations. 
Several  stone-quarries  are  opened  between  Sleaford  and  Grantham. 

The  Lias  formation  occupies  nearly  all  the  reat  of  the  county. 
Commencing  at  the  Humber,  it  proceeds  due  south  to  Lincoln,  south* 
ward  of  which  it  pervades  dmost  dl  the  western  dde  of  the  county. 
It  is  conterminous  on  its  eastem  dde  with  the  oolitic  formations,  from 
beneath  which  it  crops  out  The  north-western  comer  of  the  county 
is  occupied  by  tiie  new  red-sandstone  or  red  marL  It  is  covered  ail 
round  the  Isle  of  Axholme  (which  is  composed  of  red  marl)  by  the 
alluvium  of  the  Thome  Level,  Hatfidd  Chase,  and  the  contiguous 
marah-lands.  Gypsum  occurs  plentifully  in  this  formation  in  the 
Isle  of  Axholme  and  on  the  border  of  the  Trent;  and  there  ars  saline 
mineral  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  GdDsborough. 

Hydrography  cand  Communieaiiont. — The  TretU  touches  the  border 
of  the  county  nearly  midway  between  Newark  and  Gainsborough,  and 
for  about  16  miles  separates  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Nottingham; 
from  bdow  Gainsborough  to  its  junction  with  the  Yorkshire  Ouse  its 
course  of  19  miles  is  almost  entirely  within  the  border  of  Lincolnshire. 
This  river  is  navigable  throughout  the  part  which  belongs  to  this 
county ;  and  vessels  of  150  tons  can  ascend  to  Gainsborough,  where 
th6  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge.  The  Idle,  which  comes  from  Notting- 
hamshire, or  rather  the  Bykerdike  or  Yicardyke,  a  out  from  the  Idle, 
skirts  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Ide  of  Axholme,  and  falls  into 
the  Trent  a  little  bdow  Gamsborough  on  the  left  bank.  The  Byker- 
dyke  snd  the  Idle  are  navigable  from  East  Retford.  The  old  river 
Thome,  another  affluent  of  the  Trent,  skirts  the  Ide  of  Axholme  on 
the  north-west,  and  cuts  (not  navigable),  distinguished  as  the  New 
River  Idle,  and  the  New  Thome,  pass  from  the  rivers  after  whidi 
they  are  named  through  Axholme  Isle  into  the  Trent. 

The  Ancfudme  rises  near  the  village  of  Spridlington,  between  Lincoln 
and  Market  Rasen,  and  flows  north-east  6  mUes  to  Bishop  Briggs,  when 
it  is  joined  by  the  little  river  Rase  from  near  Maiket  Rasen.  Here  the 
navigation  commences,  and  the  stream  is  carried  in  an  dmost  direct 
line  by  an  artifidd  cut,  about  20  miles  long,  into  the  Humber,  a  short 
distance  west  of  Barton.  This  river  serves  to  dnun  the  marshes 
through  which  it  flows.  The  Ancholme  carries  off  the  drainage  of 
the  vdley  between  the  Wolds  and  the  oolite  or  stonebrash  hilU  The 
Tdnsy  rises  from  the  south-western  escarpmeDt  of  the  Wolds,  between 
Binbrook  and  Market  Rasen,  and  flows  by  Binbrook  and  Tetney  into 
the  German  Ocean  between  Grimsby  and  Sdtfleet,  about  22  milesL 
The  mouth  has  been  made  navigable,  the  Louth  Navigation  entering  the 
sea  there.  The  Ludd  rises  near  the  south-west  escarpment  of  the  chalk 
range.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  three  brooks  which 
unite  above  Louth  and  flow  north-east  into  the  German  Ocean  by 
severd  arms,  one  of  which  enters  the  sea  by  Grdnthorpe  sluice  between 
Tetney  and  Sdtfleet,  another  near  North  Somerootes,  and  a  third  at 
Sdtfleet  The  length  of  the  Ludd  is  about  18  miles.  The  Louth 
Navigation  consists  partly  of  this  river  and  partly  of  an  artificial  cut 
from  the  village  of  Alvingham  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tetney  river :  the 
navigation  is  about  14  miles  long.     The  WUhtm^  or  WUnem  ^u, 
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rifies  near  Aehby  Pueronim,  and  flows  north-esBt  into  the  sea  at  Salt- 
fleet,  where  its  sestuary  receives  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Ludd :  its 
length  is  about  24  miles.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  called 
the  Calceby  Beck.  The  Steeping  rises  near  Ashby  Puerorom,  and 
flows  soutft-east,  not  far  from  Spilsbji  20  miles  into  the  sea. 

South  of  Wainfleet  the  Fen  district  conunenoes :  and  from  the 
extensiye  system  of  draining  that  has  been  carried  on,  the  hydrography 
of  the  county  becomes  very  complicated.  We  must  therefore  compre- 
hend the  natural  and  artificial  hydrography  in  one  view,  from  the 
impossibility  of  drawing  exactly  the  line  of  demarcation  between  them. 
The  Witham^  tiie  most  important  river  in  the  county,  rises  near  the 
village  of  Thistleton,  just  within  the  border  of  Rutlandshire,  but 
mlmost  immediately  enters  Lincolnshire,  flowing  northward  to  the 
town  of  Grantham,  and  receiving  by  the  way  several  brooks.  Below 
Grantham  the  river  flows  generally  northward  to  Lincoln;  two  or 
three  miles  of  its  course  in  this  part  are  on  the  border  of  the  county, 
which  it  separates  from  Nottinghamshire;  the  rest  is  within  the 
county.  A  few  miles  above  Lincoln  it  receives  on  the  right  bank  the 
little  river  Brant,  nearly  15  miles  long,  from  Brandon,  north  of 
Grantham.  At  Lincoln  the  river  turns  eastward,  and  flows  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bardney  Abbey,  where  it  receives  the  united  stream 
of  the  Langworth  River  and  the  South  Beck.  The  principal  source 
of  this  stream  (the  Langworth)  is  in  the  chalk  hills  between  Market 
Rasen  and  Louth,  and  its  whole  course  is  about  18  miles.  From  the 
junction  of  the  Langworth  the  Witham  flows  south-east  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tatter&all,  where  it  receives,  on  the  left  bank,  the  river 
Bain ;  and  on  the  right  bank  the  Sleaford  River,  or  Kyme  Eau.  The 
Bain  rises  in  the  chalk  hills  at  Ludford,  between  Market  Rasen  and 
Louth,  and  flows  southward  by  Homcastle  and  Tattersball,  about 
26  miles :  it  receives  the  Waring,  Scrivelsby,  and  Enderby  Becks. 
There  is  a  navigation  11  miles  long,  partly  artificial,  pai*tly  natural, 
from  the  Witham  up  to  Homcastle.  The  Sleaford  rises  near  Ancaster, 
and  flows  north-east  by  Sleaford  and  South  Kyme  into  the  Witham, 
about  22  miles :  there  is  a  navigable  channel  18^  miles  long,  partly 
natural,  partly  artificial,  from  the  Witham  up  to  Sleaford.  From  the 
junction  of  these  streams  the  Witham  flows  by  an  artificial  cut  to 
Boston,  below  which  town  it  flows  in  its  natural  bed  into  the  Wash. 
The  whole  length  of  the  Witham  is  nearly  80  miles,  for  about  half  of 
which  it  is  navigable.  At  Lincoln  it  'communicates  with  the  Fosse 
Dyke,  and  below  that  with  the  Homcastle  and  Sleaford  Navigation ; 
there  are  also  numerous  cuts  connected  with  it  for  the  purpose  of 
draining  the  fens. 

The  Zetland  rises  in  Northamptonshire,  and  flows  along  the  border 
of  that  county,  which  it  divides  successively  from  Leicestershire^ 
Rutlandshire,  and  Lincolnshire.  It  first  touches  the  border  of  Lincoln- 
shire just  above  Stamford,  whence  it  flows  to  Deeping  and  Crow- 
land,  where  what  is  termed  the  Old  Welland  runs  northward  to 
Spalding,  while  another  arm  called  the  Shire  Drain  proceeds  along  the 
border  of  the  county  into  the  Wash  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nene.  From 
Spalding  the  Old  Welland  is  conveyed  in  a  direct  line  by  an  artificial 
channel  into  the  Wash.  There  is  a  navigation  up  to  Stamford. 
Between  that  town  and  Deeping  there  is  a  canal  by  the  side  of  the 
natural  stream :  below  Deeping  the  natural  channel  is  employed  for 
about  2  miles ;  and  then  there  is  a  navigable  cut  to  Spalding.  The 
navigation  is  about  28  miles  long  from  Stamford  to  the  Wash.  The 
Glen  rises  between  Grantham  and  Folkingham,  and  flows  south  by 
Corby  to  Barholm,  not  far  from  Stamford ;  in  this  part  of  its  course 
it  crosses  a  projecting  comer  of  the  county  of  Rutland.  From  the 
junction  of  a  small  stream  at  Wilsthorpe  the  Glen  flows  north-east 
into  the  Wash  at  the  mouth  of  the  Welland.  Its  whole  length  is 
about  86  miles.  A  small  rivulet  which  joins  the  Glen  has  been  made 
navigable  for  8^  miles  up  to  the  town  of  Bourne ;  and  below  the 
junction  of  this  rivulet  the  Glen  is  navigable  for  about  12  miles. 

A  general  account  of  the  great  Fen  dustrict  of  England,  and  of  the 
changes  which  it  has  uodei^one,  is  given  under  Bedford  Level.  Of 
the  cuta  and  drains  in  the  Lincolnshire  Fens  the  Car  Dyke,  which 
skirts  the  western  border  of  the  fens,  commences  in  the  Welland 
between  Stamford  and  Deeping,  and  runs  northward  nearly  35  miles 
into  the  fens  of  the  Witham,  with  the  drainage  of  which  it  is  con- 
nected. This  canal  is  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin  :  it  is  60  feet 
wide,  and  has  on  each  side  a  wide  fiat  bank.  The  South  Forty-Foot 
is  cut  from  the  Glen  by  a  circuitous  course  to  the  Witham  at  Boston ; 
its  length  is  about  22  miles :  it  receives  a  number  of  small  streams 
flowing  from  the  hills  which  form  the  westem  boundary  of  the  Fen 
country.  The  North  Forty-Foot  runs  10  miles  from  the  Kyme,  or 
Sleaford  River,  near  its  junction  with  the  Witham,  parallel  to  the 
Witham,  into  the  South  Forty-Foot,  near  Boston.  The  West  Fen 
Catchwater  Drain,  10  miles,  and  the  East  Fen  Catchwater  Drain,  7  miles, 
bound  the  Fen  district  on  the  north  side.  The  Old  and  New  Ham- 
mond Beck  runs  by  a  circuitous  course  of  about  20  miles  from  the 
Welland  near  Spalding  to  the  South  Forty-Foot  near  Boston.  The 
other  cute,  provincially  termed  *  Learns,'  '  Droves,'  *  Drains,' '  Becks,' 
'  Eaus,'  and  '  Dykes,'  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  distinct  notice. 
In  the  fens  between  the  Glen  and  the  Shire  Drain  they  are  particularly 
numerous.  The  drainage  of  the  northern  fens  is  noticed  under 
AXHOLMS,  Isle  of. 

Of  navigable  canals,  beside  the  Ancholme,  Louth,  Homcastle,  Slea- 
ford, Bourne,  and  other  navigations  already  noticed,  there  are  only  ! 


two.  One  of  them,  the  Fosse-Dyke,  from  the  Trent  at  Torkiey  to 
the  Witham  at  Lincoln,  11  miles,  is  probably  a  Roman  work,  sad 
appears  to  have  been  used  for  navigation  previous  to  the  Conquest. 
Heniy  I.  had  it  cleaned  out  and  the  navigation  improved.  It  is  level 
throughout,  but  its  waten  are  4  feet  above  those  of  tiie  Trent  The 
other  canal  is  the  Stainforth  and  Keadby  Canal,  which  opens  a  oom- 
munication  between  the  Don,  or  Dun,  Navigation  at  Stainforth  near 
Thome  in  Torkshire,  and  the  Trent  at  Keady  in  Lincolnshire. 

The  principal  coach-road  is  the  Hull,  Barton,  and  Lincoln  road. 
This  enters  the  county  at  Market  Deeping,  90  miles  from  London,  and 
runs  north  by  west  by  Bourne,  Folkingham,  and  Sleaford  to  Linooh 
(134  miles).  From  Lincoln  the  road  runs  due  north  in  a  direct  line 
along  an  old  Roman  road  for  many  miles ;  and  then  turning  north  by 
east  rans  by  Glanford  Brigg  to  Barton,  on  the  right  buik  of  the 
Humber,  opposite  Hull.  The  Louth  and  Boston  road  branches  off 
from  the  above  just  before  it  enters  Lincolnshire,  and  passing  through 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  town  of  Deeping,  runs  by  Spalding, 
Boston,  and  Spilsby  to  Louth ;  from  whence  a  road  runs  onward  to 
Great  Grimsby  on  the  Sea.  The  Great  North  road  enters  the  county 
at  Stamford,  and  runs  north-north-west  by  Grantham  into  Notting- 
hamshire.   There  are  numerous  roads  of  minor  importance. 

The  Boston  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  railway  enters  the  coonij 
at  St  James  Deeping,  east  of  Market  Deeping,  and  runs  north  by  east 
past  Spalding  to  Boston,  where  it  turns  north-west  past  Tattershall 
to  Lincoln  and  Gainsborough,  joining  at  that  place  the  Manch^ter 
and  Sheffield  railway :  a  short  branch  diverges  at  Saxelby  west  to  thd 
Manchester  line.  From  Boston  the  line  is  continued  in  a  genendly 
northem  direction,  mainly  by  the  East  Lincolnshire  line,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  coast,  past  Alford  and  Louth  to  Great  Grimsbj. 
The  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  railway  enters  the  county  west 
of  Market  Deeping,  and  traverses  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county 
in  a  north-western  direction,  quitting  it  at  Claypole,  south-east  of 
Newark.  The  Nottingham  and  Lincoln  line  enten  the  oounty  a  few- 
miles  south-west  of  Lincoln.  From  Lincoln  it  is  continued  in  a  north- 
eastern direction  by  the  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  railway  to -Market 
Rasen,  where  it  turns  north-west,  and  near  Glanford  Brigg  joins  tiie 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  railway.  This  last-named  lioc 
enten  the  county  at  Gainsborough,  and  proceeds  in  a  generally  esst- 
north-east  direction  past  Kirton  and  Glanford  to  Grimsby.  A  short 
branch  runs  from  it  to  New  Holland  opposite  Hull,  and  to  Barton- 
upon-Humber. 

ClimaUf  Soily  AgricuUtwe. — The  temperature  of  Lincolnshire  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  centre  of  England.  The  flatness  of  the 
surface  allows  the  winds  to  blow  uninterruptedly  over  it»  and  of  these 
the  westem  are  the  most  violent  Near  the  coast  the  sea  temperB  the 
cold  easterly  winds  in  winter,  and  the  snow  seldom  lies  long.  The 
climate  in  the  lower  parts,  where  in  spite  of  extensive  drainings  much 
marshy  ground  still  remains,  is  not  very  healthy,  and  intermittent 
fevera  are  prevalent  The  water  in  the  lower  parts  is  bad  and  brackish, 
being  procured  only  from  wells  and  ponds ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  spring  of  pure  water  in  the  fens.  The  soil  varies  greatly  in  different 
districts.  The  grazing  land  in  this  county  cannot  be  surpassed  in  its 
capabilities  for  fattening  cattle,  and  some  of  the  drained  fens  and  warp 
lands  along  the  rivera  possess  a  high  degree  of  fertility  when  culti- 
vated. Upon  the  whole  the  produce  of  the  county,  both  in  grain  and 
cattle,  is  very  considerable.  The  lands  which  have  been  reclaimed 
from  the  sea  by  banking  and  draining  are  mostly  laid  out  in  large  famu, 
which  require  a  considerable  capital  In  other  parts  of  the  county 
there  are  many  small  properties  cultivated  by  the  owners  and  kept 
with  great  neatness. 

The  crops  usually  raised  on  the  arable  land  are  mostly  the  same  ss 
in  other  counties  on  similar  soils.  Some  wood  is  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boston  on  rich  warp  land ;  sainfoin  is  grown  on  the 
chalky  soils,  and  luoem  on  the  richer.  Cabbages  and  carrots  are 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  former  on  the  heavy  clays  and 
the  latter  on  the  light  and  deep  sands.  Some  of  the  ^est  p^tures 
are  fed  off  by  horses  which  are  fatted  for  the  markets. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  improvements  practised  on  land,  by  the 
■ide  of  some  rivera  in  which  the  tide  flows  rapidly,  is  that  of  warping; 
or,  in  other  words,  retaining  the  water  on  the  luid  so  long  as  to  let 
it  deposit  a  layer  of  sand  and  mud.  Thus  a  new  soil  is  created  over 
an  old  one,  and  this  deposited  soil  is  always  very  fertile.  By  this 
process  extensive  tracts  of  poor  land  have  been  covered  in  a  short  time 
with  a  new  soil  of  the  finest  quality,  as  the  crops  raised  upon  it  clearly 
show.  Besides  creating  a  soil  the  warping  fills  up  all  inequalities, 
and  a  perfectly  level  surface  is  produced.  Warp  land  possesses  a 
natural  power  of  productipn,  which  cultivation  and  manuring  cannot 
imitate.  The  basis  of  the  new  soil  is  fine  clay  and  sand,  &e  sand 
minutely  divided  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  clay,  with  a  consider- 
able portion  of  fine  calcareous  earth.  The  richest  crops  of  beans, 
wheat,  oats,  and  rape  are  raised  without  manure  on  Uie  warp  lands. 
But  they  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  barley  or  turnips  on  acoount  of 
their  slimy  nature.  It  has  added  much  to  the  produce  of  Lincoln- 
shire, that  the  crops  raised  on  the  warp  lands  have  enabled  the  farmer 
to  employ  all  the  manure  made  by  the  abundance  of  straw  which 
these  lands  produce  to  improve  the  lands  that  lie  above  the  reach  of 
the  waten. 

In  a  oouuty  which  contains  such  rich  pastures  it  is  of  great  import- 
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ance  that  the  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep  be  of  the  most  profitable  kind ; 
and  it  is  found  that  no  county  possesses  finer  breeds  of  horses,  oxen, 
and  sheep.  The  Lincolnshire  horses  are  celebrated  for  their  size  and 
pow-or.  Homcastle  fair  is  the  great  resort  of  all  the  London  dealers, 
who  purchase  hunters  and  carriage-horses  at  veiy  high  prices.  The 
best  hunters  are  bred  on  the  higher  and  drier  lands,  but  they  are 
generally  turned  out  for  a  time  in  the  richer  pastures  to  give  them 
fiesh  before  they  are  sold.  The  oxen  which  are  preferred  for  grazing 
are  the  short^homs  and  some  crosses  of  long-horns. 

There  are  not  many  dairies  in  Lincolndiire  :  breeding  and  fiittlDg 
are  considered  more  profitable  and  less  troublesome.  There  is  however 
some  exoellent  cheese  made  of  the  Stilton  kind.  The  dieep  which 
are  bred  in  this  county  are  principally  of  the  long-wooUed,  commonly 
called  Leioeeters;  but  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Leicester  differ  only 
in  the  great  proportion  of  fen  lands  to  be  fotmd  in  Lincolnshire.  The 
rich  upland  pastures  are  similar  in  both  coimties.  The  old  Lincoln 
sheep  are  larger  than  the  improyed  Leicester,  carry  a  heayier  fleece, 
and  are  hardier ;  the  Leicesters  however  are  generally  preferred,  from  ' 
their  greater  propensity  to  fatten.  A  cross  which  partakes  of  the 
qualities  of  both  breeds  has  been  produced,  and  is  pr^erred  by  some 
for  the  fens.  The  breed  of  pigs  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years 
by  judicious  crossing. 

I>iviswna,  Towns,  dec, — Lincolnshire  has  long  been  divided  into  three 
*  parts,'  as  they  are  termed — Lindsey,  Kesteven,  and  Holland.  Lindsey 
is  by  far  the  largest^  including  the  north  and  north-eastern  parts  of 
the  county.  The  name  Lindsey,  like  that  of  the  county,  is  derived 
from  Lindum,  the  Roman  name  of  Lincoln.  From  Lindum,  with  the 
subjoined  epithet  Colonia,  came  Lincoln,  and  thence  Lincolnshire; 
and  from  the  name  without  the  epithet,  Lind-sey.  The  latter  part  of 
this  name  appears  to  be  the  Saxon  'ey,'  an  island;  'the  Isle  of 
Llndum/  a  name  sufficiently  descriptive  of  the  district,  which  is 
insulated  by  the  sea,  the  Humber,  and  the  Trent,  the  Fosse  Dyke  and 
the  Witham,  with  l^eir  connected  marshes.  Kesteven  comprehends 
the  Bouth-westem  part  of  the  county.  Holland  comprehends  the  rest 
of  the  county,  including  the  greater  part  of  the  fens.  These  divisions 
are  of  great  antiquity;  they  are  also  characterised  by  distinct  natural 
features.  The  insular  character  of  Lindsey  has  been  noticed :  the 
Wolda,  or  chalk  hills,  form  the  nucleus  of  it  Kesteven  is  distinguished 
hj  the  steep  slope  of  the  Cliffe  Row,  which  overlooks  the  valley  of  the 
Witham ;  and  Holland,  like  its  continental  namesake,  is  distingidshed 
by  its  fensL 

Lincolnshire  is  further  divided  into  wapentakes,  hundreds,  and 
sokes.    These,  with  their  situation  in  the  county,  are  as  follows  : — 

L  Parts  of  Lindsey.  —  Aslacoe,  wapentake,  central ;  Bolingbroke, 
soke,  centeal ;  Bradley  Haverstoe,  wapentake,  north-east ;  Calceworth, 
hundred,  east ;  Candleshoe,  wapentake,  east ;  Corringham,  wapentake, 
north-west;  Gartrse,  wapentake,  central;  HUl,  hundred,  central; 
HomcasUe,  soke,  central;  Lawress,  wapentake,  east;  Louth  Eske, 
hundred,  north-east;  Ludborough,  wapentake,  north-east;  Manley, 
wapentake,  north ;  Walshoroft,  wapentake,  central ;  Well,  wapentake, 
east;  Wraggoe,  wapentake,  central;  Tarborongh,  wapentake,  north; 
Lincoln,  dty  and  liberty,  central. 

IL  Parts  of  Kesteven. — ^Aswardhum,  wapentake,  central ;  Aveland, 
wapentake,  south;  Beltisloe,  wapentake,  south;  Boothby  Graffo, 
wiqpentake,  west ;  Flaxwell,  wapentake,  central ;  Langoe,  wapentake, 
central ;  Loveden,  wapentake,  west ;  Ness,  wapentake,  south ;  Winni- 
briggs  and  Three,  wapentake,  south-west;  Grantham,  borough  and 
soke,  south-west. 

IIL  Parts  of  Holland. — Elloe,  wapentake,  south ;  Kirton,  wapentake, 
south-east;  Skirbeck,  wapentake,  south-east. 

The  county  contains  the  city  of  Lincoln  ;  the  boroughs  and  market- 
towns  of  Boston,  Grantham,  Gbimsbt,  and  Staicford  ;  and  the 
market-towns  of  Alford,  Babton-upon-Humbbb,  Bolingbroke,  Bourne, 
Caistob,  Corby,  Crowle,  Deeping,  Donington,  Epworth,  Falkingham, 
Gainsborough,  Glanfobd  Bbioo,  Holbbao^  Hobnoastlb,  Kirton, 
Louth,  Market  Rasen,  Slbatobd,  Spalding,  Spilbbt,  Swineshead, 
Tattershall,  Wainfleet,  and  Wragby.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
now  disused  market-towns  of  Binbrook,  Burton-upon-Stather,  Crow' 
land  or  Croyhmd,  Kavenby,  and  Saltfleeb.  Of  those  printed  in  small 
capitals  an  account  is  given  under  their  respective  titles;  the  others 
we  notice  here. 

Alfordy  population  2262,  distant  34  miles  K  by  N.  from  Lincoln, 
consists  chiefly  of  two  streets,  which  are  paved ;  the  shops  are  lighted 
with  gas.  The  church,  a  stone  building  of  the  18th  century,  has  been 
repaired  with  brick.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  The  Free  Grammar 
school,  founded  in  1576,  has  an  income  of  about  2002.  a  year ;  the 
number  of  scholars  is  about  80.  There  are  National  and  British 
schools.  Brewing,  tanning,  and  rope-making  are  carried  on.  The 
market  is  on  Tuesday :  fairs  for  cattle  and  sheep  are  held  on  Whit- 
Tuesday  and  on  November  8th.  Near  the  town  is  a  medicinal  spring 
caUed  Holy  Well 

Botingbroke,  population  980,  is  ^9  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Lincoln.  A 
castle  was  built  here  by  William  de  Romara,  earl  of  Lincoln,  which 
sabsequently  came  into  the  hands  of  John  of  Gaunt,  whose  son, 
Henry  IV.,  was  bom  in  this  castle,  and  took  from  it  his  surname  of 
Bolingbroke.  The  remains  consist  of  the  castle  mount  and  the  moat. 
During  the  wars  of  Charles  L  and  the  Purliament  the  castle  was 
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stormed  and  demolished.  The  church  was  at  the  same  time  partly 
destroyed :  it  has  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  In  the  town  ard  a 
Wesleyan  chapel  and  National  schools.  Rope-making,  brewing,  and 
malting  are  carried  on.    Tuesday  is  "Uie  market-day. 

Binbrook,  population  1285,  formerly  a  market-town,  20  miles  N.N.B. 
from  Lincoln,  is  a  well-built  place.  Agricultural  implements  are  made 
here.  Extensive  rabbit-warrens  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
dressing  of  skins  for  furriers  employs  some  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
church  is  a  plain  building  with  a  tower.  There  are  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  a  National  school,  and  a  temper- 
ance hall.    A  fair  is  held  on  Easter  Tuesday. 

Burton,  disting^shed  frx>m  other  places  of  the  same  name  as  BwUm- 
vpon^laUier,  population  899,  is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Trent,  32  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Lincoln.  The  town  was 
formerly  more  extensive,  and  had  a  market,  which  has  been  given  up. 
The  church  is  a  handsome  structure,  with  a  tower.  There  are  chapels 
for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  a  National  school  Fairs 
are  held  twice  a  year,  and  a  feast  at  Whitsuntide.  Ship-building  and 
malting  are  carried  on. 

Corby,  population  958,  is  88  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Lincoln ;  the 
Roman  Ermine-street  passed  through  the  parish.  A  market  formerly 
held  here  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The  church  is  a  large  ancieni 
building;  with  a  pinnacled  square  tower.  In  the  town  is  a  Wesleyan 
chapeL  Bead's  Endowed  school  had  42  scholars  in  1851 ;  its  income 
from  endowment  is  about  492.  a  year.  There  are  stone-quarries  in  the 
vicinity. 

Crowland,  or  OroyUmd,  population  2466,  is  about  48  miles  S.S.E. 
from  Lincoln.  Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A  monastery  was  founded  here  by  Ethelbald,  king  of 
Merda,  about  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.  About  870,  in  the 
reign  of  Ethebred  L,tlu8  monastery,  with  several  others,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Danes.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century,  the  monastery, 
which  had  been  restored,  was  again  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was 
rebuilt  a  few  years  afterwards.  The  abbey,  thus  restored,  increased 
rapidly  in  wealth  and  reputation.  At  the  dissolution,  its  yearly 
revenues  wero  estimated  at  12172.  5«.  lid  gross,  or  10882.  15<.  lOd, 
dear.  The  buildings  of  the  abbey  were  much  injured  during  the 
siege  of  Crowland  by  the  parliamentary  forces  under  Cromwell :  thero 
aro  yet  standing  however  considerable  remains  of  the  churoh.  The 
arohitecturo  is  chiefly  of  the  transition  style  from  Norman  to  early 
English,  but  part  is  of  the  perpendicular  style.  On  the  West  side  of 
the  churoh,  at  the  confluence  of  two  streams,  is  a  triangular  bridge, 
probably  erected  in  the  14th  century.  It  is  used  for  foot-passengers. 
The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of  wordiip  in 
Crowland.  Browing,  malting,  and  brick-making  aro  carried  on.  A 
market  formerly  held  hero  has  been  romoved  to  Thomey. 

Crowle,  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  population  8008,  is  82  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Lincoln,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  old  Don  River.  A  market  is 
held  on  alternate  Mondays  during  March,  April,  and  May :  fain  for 
cattle,  flax,  &&,  aro  held  on  the  last  Monday  of  May,  and  on  November 
23rd.  The  church  is  a  fine  old  Norman  structuro.  The  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists  have  places  of 
worship,  and  thero  is  a  Free  school.  Malting  and  flax-dressing  are 
carried  on. 

Beeping,  called  also  Market  Beeping,  population  1294,  is  48  miles 
S.S.E.  from  Lincoln.  The  town  is  close  to  the  Northamptonshiro 
border,  the  navigable  river  Welland  hero  forming  the  boundary.  Boat- 
building, browing,  malting,  and  rope-making  are  carried  on.  The 
market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  is  chiefly  for  pigs.  The  churoh  contains 
traces  of  Norman,  and  portions  of  early  fiSoglish  arohitecturo ;  the 
tower  and  other  parts  aro  of  perpendicular  chanuster.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  have  places  of  worship. 
Thero  is  a  Free  schooL  A  neat  town-hall  was  built  in  1889.  A 
priory  was  formeriy  established  in  the  town.  Beeping  St,  Jamee, 
population  1849,  is  a  village  so  near  to  Market  Deeping  as  almost  to 
constitute  one  town  with  it.  The  churoh,  originally  a  chapel  built  by 
the  monks  of  Croyland,  is  large  and  curious,  chiefly  in  tne  Norman 
and  eiibrly  English  styles :  it  has  a  very  high  tower,  with  an  octangular 
spiro ;  in  the  interior  is  a  curious  Norman  font  An  ancient  stone 
cross  in  the  village  was  robuilt  in  1819,  and  is  now  a  police  station. 

Bonington,  population  1867,  about  81  miles  S.S.E.  from  Lincoln. 
The  parish  church  is  of  perpendicular  date,  with  a  fine  tower  and 
spire,  which  stands  outside  the  south  aisle,  and  forms  the  prindpal 
entrance.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Baptists  have 
places  of  worship.  Cowley's  Endowed  schools,  founded  in  1719,  had 
upwards  of  800  scholars  in  1853 :  some  of  the  scholars  receive  clothing 
from  this  charity.  The  schools  aro  free  to  all  childron  of  inhabitants 
of  the  parish.  In  the  upper  school  thero  is  a  head  master  with  8 
assistants,  one  of  whom  teaches  the  classics.  The  junior  boys  school 
and  the  upper  and  junior  girls  schools  are  conducted  by  female 
teachers.  The  revenue  of  the  charity  is  about  18002.  a  year,  out  of 
which  pensions  aro  given  to  poor  old  men  and  women,  approntice  fees 
paid,  tiie  school  supported,  and  other  charitable  purposes  effected. 
Saturday  is  the  market-day  :  fairs  for  horses,  cattle,  ko.,  aro  held  on 
May  26th,  September  4th,  and  October  17th.  Rope-making,  brick- 
making,  and  xnalting  aro  carried  on.  Hemp  is  grown  to  a  great  extent; 
and  much  hemp-seed  is  sold. 

Epworih,  population  1944,  about  80  miles  N.N.W.  from  Lincoln, 
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ooDJUsts  chiefly  of  one  street  upwarda  of  2  miles  long.  The  cburoh  is 
in  the  perpendicular  style.  The  Wesleyan,  Kew  Connexion,  and 
Primitive  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  The  Free 
school  was  founded  by  Samuel  Wesley,  rector  of  Epworth»  the  father 
of  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism,  who  was  bom  here. 
There  is  a  National  schooL  Tuesday  is  the  market-day :  two  fairs 
are  held  in  .the  year.  The  dressing  of  hemp  and  flax,  rope-makings 
and  malting,  are  the  chief  employments. 

FcUkingham,  or  FoUcingham,  population  763,  is  27  miles  S.  by  E. 
from  LLnooln.  Here  was  anciently  a  castle,  but  only  the  moats  and 
moimds  remain.  The  streets  are  clean  and  well  paved.  The  church 
is  large  and  handsome,  chiefly  of  perpendicular  character ;  the  chancel 
was  rebuilt  in  1825 ;  the  tower  has  eight  pinnacles  and  a  rich  battle- 
ment. There  are  a  chapel  for  Wealeyan  Methodists,  an  Endowed 
school,  and  a  savings  bank.  There  is  here  a  small  jail  for  the  southern 
division  of  the  Parts  of  Kesteven.  The  market  is  on  Thursday ;  there 
are  5  yearly  fedrs.  Near  tiie  town  are  several  springs,  one  of  them 
chalybeate. 

Kirton,  or  Kirtcn  in  Lindtey,  poptdation  1948,  is  situated  on  the 
slope  of  the  range  of  hills  which  traverses  the  eastern  side  of  the 
county,  about  18  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Lincoln.  Kirton  belongi  to 
the  Btichy  of  ComwalL  The  Duchjr  Court-house  on  Kirton  Oreen  is 
a  neat  brick  edifice.  The  church  is  laige,  and  has  a  considerable 
portion  of  good  early  English  work.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  The  Free  school, 
founded  in  the  19th  year  of  Elizabeth,  has  been  since  1820  a  National 
school.  It  ha«  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  902.  a  year,  and 
two  exhibitions,  which  however  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been 
claimed.  In  1868  it  had  about  100  scholars.  There  is  an  Infant 
sdiooL  The  quarteiHiesaions  for  the  Parts  of  Lindsey  are  held  here 
by  adjournment;  and  there  is  a  house  of  correction.  A  market  is  held 
on  Friday  for  com ;  a  cattle  market  every  alternate  Saturday  for  8 
weeks  in  spring  and  autumn ;  and  two  great  cattle  fairs  are  held  on 
July  18tb,  and  December  11th.    Brewing  and  malting  are  carried  on. 

Long  Suitton,  or  S^Um  St,  Mary,  population  of  the  hamlet  4416, 
about  8  miles  from  the  sea  oosst;  •occupies  a  site  to  which  some 
centuries  ago  the  tide  flowed.  The  market  is  on  Friday :  fain  are 
held  twice  a  year.  The  chureh  is  an  ancient  structure,  with  a  square 
tower  surmounted  by  a  wooden  spire,  which  is  a  useful  land-mark  for 
sailors.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Qeneral  Baptists 
and  Independent^  have  places  of  worship.  The  Free  school,  founded 
in  1492,  was  re-founded  by  Queen  Elisabeth;  the  school-room  has 
been  recently  rebuilt.  In  the  parish  are  National  schools  and  a  parish 
schooL  Brewing,  malting,  tanning,  and  machine-making  employ  some 
of  the  inhabitants.  Su^n-bridge,  or  Waahway,  affords  a  passage 
across  the  outfall  of  the  river  Nene,  on  the  road  between  Sutton  St 
Mary  and  Sling's  Lynn,  Norfolk. 

Market  Jtaten,  population  2110,  is  situated  on  a  little  brook,  the 
Base  or  Basen,  which  joins  the  Ancholme,  16  mile»  N.N.Eb  from 
Lincoln.  The  town  consiBts  chiefly  of  one  long  street^  which  is  crossed 
by  the  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  railway.  The  parish  church  is  com- 
modious. The  Boman  Catholics  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Method- 
ists  have  chapels :  there  are  a  National  school,  and  some  almshouses. 
The  market  on  Tuesday  is  well  frequented :  a  fair  is  held  on  September 
25th. 

Navenby,  population  1067,  i&  situated  on  the  South  Glifle  range  of 
hills,  9  miles  S.  from  lincoln.  The  market  has  been  long  discontinued. 
An  ancient  market  cross,  covered  with  a  spiral  roof,  is  still  standing. 
The  church,  which  is  partly  esriy  English  and  partly  decorated,  has  a 
laige  and  handsome  tower.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  neat 
chapeL  There  is  a  Free  school.  A  fair  is  held  on  October  17thy 
chiefly  for  swine. 

Salifi€€t,  or  SaUfieet  Haioen,  population  404,  is  88  miles  E.N.K  from 
Lincoln.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel  here.  Saltfleet 
had  formerly  a  market  which  has  long  been  disused.  A  fair  is  held 
on  October  8rd.  Some  good  springs  are  near  the  town.  Saltfleet  is 
resorted  to  in  summer  for  sea-bathing.  Oysters  are  found  in  abundance 
off  the  shore. 

Sfeineakead,  or  Swintteadf  population  2044,  is  29  miles  S.E.  from 
Lincoln.  A  Cistercian  abbey  was  founded  here  in  1184,  by  Bobert  de 
Greslei;  in  this  monastery  King  John  appears  to  have  rested  after  his 
escape  in  crossing  the  Wash,  a  few  days  previous  to  his  death  at 
Newark.  Swineshead,  although  now  about  6  miles  from  the  8e%  was 
formerly  a  port>  and  the  sea  flowed  up  to  the  mwrket-place^  where 
there  was  a  harbour.  The  market  held  on  Thureday  is  now  nearly 
obsolete.  A  fSedr  is  held  on  October  2nd.  The  chul?Gh  is  a  handsome 
building,  partly  decorated  and  partly  perpendicular  in  style,  with  a 
lofty  spire.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of 
wonhip.  There  is  an  Endowed  Free  school,  founded  in  1720.  Near 
the  abbey  is  a  circular  Danish  encampment  200  feet  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  a  double  moat 

TaUershaU,  population  987,  on  the  little  river  Bain,  about  19  miles 
S.K  from  Lincoln,  had  formerly  a  strpng  castle.  A  massive  square 
brick  tower,  100  feet  high,  built  by  Cromwell,  treasurer  of  the 
exchequer  to  king  Henry  YI,  is  in  tolerable  preservation.  The  town 
is  much,  decayed.  The  church,  which  was  fonnerly  collegiate,  is  a 
spacious  perpendicular  ediflce,  in  the  form  of  a  oxyms.  There  are 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  a  National  school,  and 


an  Endowed  almshouse  for  10  poor  widows.  The  Homoastle  naviga- 
tion  passes  through  the  town.  Boat-building,  malting,  and  brewiog 
are  carried  on.  The  market  is  held  on  Thursday,  and  fairs  are  held  in 
May  and  September. 

Wair^/Uet,  about  88  miles  KS.E.  from  Lincoln,  population  of  the 
pariahes  of  Wainfleet  All  Saints,  Stw  Mary,  and  St.  Thomas  or 
Northolme,  2^67  in  1841 ;  in  1861  it  was  2256.  Wainfleet  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Boman  station,  the  Vainonas  of  the  geographer  l^ven- 
nas.  The  haven  was  anciently  frequented  by  ships,  but  is  now  only 
used  for  small  craft.  The  town  is  supposed  to  have  stood  formerly 
higher  up  the  creek,  where  the  old  church  of  All  Saints  stands.  Wain- 
fleet consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  with  a  market-place  in  the  centn. 
A  new  church  in  the  Italian  style,  the  cost  of  which  was  partiy  defrayed 
by  the  commissioners  for  building  churches,  stands  on  a  site  given 
by  Colonel  Sibthorp.  St  Mary's  church  is  much  decayed.  The 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Quakera  have  places  of  wo^ 
ship.  The  Free  Qrammar  school,  founded  by  William  of  Waynflet^ 
bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  16th  century,  has  an  income  from 
endowment  of  70^  a  year,  and  is  free  to  80  boys ;  the  number  of 
scholars  in  1853  was  45.  There  are  also  an  Endowed  Free  school,  mp' 
ported  by  the  governors  of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  a  British  school,  and 
a  savings  bank.  The  market  ia  held  on  Saturday,  but  is  almost  disused ; 
faira  are  held  in  May  and  October. 

Wraghyt  population  610,  is  11  miles  KN.E.  from  Lincoln.  The 
town  is  pleasantiy  situated,  and  contains  some  good  bouses.  The 
church,  a  handsome  edifice,  was  built  in  1837  by  Mr.  Tumor,  the 
proprietor  of  the  town.  The  Wealeyan  Methodists  have  a  dnpeL 
Hansard's  Free  school  for  boys,  founded  in  1636,  bad  56  scholars  in 
1852.  There  is  also  a  Free  school  for  girls.  In  the  town  sre  alm>- 
houses  for  six  widows  of  clergymen  and  six  widows  of  laymen.  Thoxflp 
day  is  the  market-day ;  Hairs  for  cattle  are  heid  oa  Holy  Thursday  and 
September  29th. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villagem^  with  the 
population  of  the  parishes  in  1851 : — 

Alkbarough,  or  AttkbovQugh,  population  468,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Trent^  near  its  confluence  with  the  Ouse^  where  the  com* 
bined  river  takes  the  name  of  the  Humber,  about  18  miles  N.W.  by 
N.  from  Qlanford  Brigg;  has  an  ancient  church  with  a  tower,  chapels 
for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodiats,  a  girls  school,  and  some  alma- 
houses.  On  a  hill  near  the  village  a  Boman  camp  and  labyrinth  have 
been  traced.  Anccuter,  the  Boman  station  Causennce,  population  589; 
is  situated  on  the  Ermine-street,  about  7  miles  N.N.E.  from  Grantham. 
The  church  is  a  handsome  building  of  the  early  Ex^liah  and  decorated 
styles.  Boman  coins  have  been  found  here  in  such  quantities  as  to  make 
the  sale  of  them  a  source  of  profit  to  some  of  the  inhabitants^  Bardnejft 
population  1329,  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Witham,  10  miles  £.  by  S. 
from  Lincoln,  has  a  chureh,  a  chapel  for  Wealeyan  MetiiodisfaB,  and  a 
Free  schooL  An  abbey  founded  here  about  the  close  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury, was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  but  was  refounded  by  Qilbert,  earl 
of  Lincoln,  in  the  reign  of  William  L  Barrow-^upon-Humber,  popola* 
tion  2283,  about  3  miles  S.  by  ]S.  from  Barton,  has  an  andent  church, 
which  has  been  recentiy  repaired,  and  a  new  roof  placed  on  it  The 
tower  is  of  later  date  than  the  body  of  the  church.  A  convent  was 
founded  here  by  St  Chad.  A  mound,  called  the  Castle^  is  ^at  a 
mile  north-west  from  the  village;  there  are  also  several  tumuli 
Bastinghamf  population  892,  9  miles  S.S.W.  from  Lincoln,  has  an 
ancient  chureh,  the  tower  of  which  was  rebuilt  in  1782,  and  a  laijse 
chancel  added.  Some  old  pictures  which  were  found  on  the  walla 
have  been  restored.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  PrimitiYe 
Methodists.  Malting  and  brewing  are  carried  on.  Beckingham^ipopfit- 
lation  450,  distant  14  miles  &S.W.  from  Lincoln.  The  church  is  a 
handsome  building  of  the  early  English  style,  and  baa  a  fine  tower 
with  eight  pinnamns.  It  has  of  late  yean  received  extensive  repaiza; 
a  beautiful  Norman  doorway  on  the  north  side  is  now  closed  up^ 
There  are  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  schools  supported  bj 
the  Established  Chureh  and  by  the  Wesleyans.  JBcUon,  populatioa 
1738,  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  14  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Qidnsborough, 
has  a  handsome  and  commodious  gothio  chureh,  and  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodista.  A  6ur  is  held  in  October,  chiefly 
for  flax.  There  are  some  parochial  charities.  About  a  mile  from  the 
village  is  Belton  HaU,  the  seat  of  Earl  Brownlow.  Long  Beimii^im, 
8  miles  N.W.  from  Grantham,  close  to  the  Nottinghamshire  border, 
population  1100,  consists  chiefly  of  one  street  on  the  road  from 
Grantham  to  Newark.  The  church,  a  fine  gothic  structure,  has  a 
tower  at  the  west  end.  There  are  national  schoolEL  Quarries  of  free* 
stone  and  lime,  lime-kilns^  and  coru'mills  sJford  employment  A 
priory  of  Cistercian  monks  voas  formerly  at  this  placSb  JBilUngbwrwffK 
population  1048,  about  8  miles  £.  from  Falkingham,  has  an  elegant 
stone  chureh  in  the  decorated  style,  with  a  tower  and  spire  150  feet 
high.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  ftiptists,  and 
an  Endowed  Free  school  for  25  boys.  Boothbg,  or  BotMy  Onfo, 
population  208,  on  the  Clifie  range  of  hills  and  on  the  Ermine-street, 
8  milee  S.  from  Lincoln.  The  parish  church,  a  neat  gothio  straeture, 
erected  in  1842,  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  a  tower.  In  1805  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  erected  here  a  large  castellated  manaioi^  which  he 
afterwards  presented  to  Edward  I.,  and  which  served  aa  a  place  of 
confinement  for  the  King  of  France,  whan  he  was  a  pziwner  m  1859. 
Of  the  remains^  which  are  extensive^  a  portion  is  inoorpozsted  with 
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the  modem  manuon.    The  south-east  tower  is  nearly  entire,  it  is  sur^ 
monnted  with  three  pinnacles  and  a  oonioal  roof.    The  tower  at  the 
north-east  angle  has  a  groined  roof  resting  upon  a  central  pillar.    In 
the  walls  of  the  tower  are  12  painted  mndows.    Botteifo/i^f  popula- 
tion of  the  township  144,  about  6  miles  W.  from  Qlanford  Brigg^  hhs 
a  handsome  and  oommodious  cmoiform  church,  which  has  undergone 
extensiTe  renurs  and  alterations.    There  are  National  schools  for  boys 
and  girls.    Bvvrgh^in-ihe'Ma'nhj  population  1210,  occupying  a  pleasant 
SLtuation  commanding  a  view  of  the  sea,  8  miles  E.  teom  Spilsby,  had 
formerly  a  market.    The  marsh-land  around  is  extensively  used  for 
grazing  cattle  and  sheep.  ^  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  edifice  in 
the  early  English  style,  with  clerestory  and  a  tower;  in  the  interior  is 
a  fine  gothio  screen.     The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  haye 
places  of  worship ;  and  there  are  Ptdmet^s  Endowed  Free  school  for 
fxiys,  which  had  GO  scholars  in  1858,  and  Holden's  Charity  school  for 
boys  and  g^ls.    Two  annual  fairs  are  held.    Brick-making,  brewing, 
and  malting  are  carried  on.    Some  earth-works  have  been  traced,  and 
coins  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found  here.     Caytkorpef  popu- 
lation 889,  about  10  miles  N.  from  Ghrantham.    The  diuroh,  which  is 
chiefly  in  the  decorated  style,  has  some  peculiar  features ;  the  nave  is 
divided  longitudinally  by  arches  rising  from  between  two  windows  at 
the  west  end;  the  tower  is  quadrangular;  on  it  are  four  pinnacles 
attached  by  flying  buttresses  to  the  spire,  which  reaches  the  height  of 
162  feet    There  is  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists.    Schools  for 
boys  and  girls  are  supported  partly  by  subscription.    Caytborpe  Hall, 
a  modem  mansion,  is  in  the  Grecian  style.     CoUienoortk,  population 
1174,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Witham,  8  miles  S.  from  Grantham, 
has  a  church  which  is  chiefly  of  early  English  style.    There  are  a 
chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  National  and  Infiauit  schools. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  bom  at  Woolsthorpe,  a  hamlet  of  Oolsterworth. 
His  father  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Woolsthorpa    The  house  in 
wliich  Sir  Isaac  was  bom  is  now  a  farm-house.    JhnM%  population 
850,  on  the  Leicestershire  border,  4  miles  S.W.  from  Grantham.    The 
church  is  a  handsome  gothic  structure.    Denton  Hall,  finely  situated 
in  a  weQ-wooded  park,  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1817.    Roman 
tesselated  pavements  have  been  found  here.    A  reservoir  for  Grantham 
Canal  covers  28  acres.     There  are  stone  quarries  in  the  vicinity. 
JSdtnham,  population  670,  about  8  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Bourne,  has 
a  handsome  church,  partly  early  English  and  partly  perpendicular. 
The  interior  contains  some  fine  monuments  of  the  Willoughby  de 
Eresby  family.  There  is  a  school  for  girls.  Grimsthorpe  Castle,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  an  elegant  mansion,  stands  in  a  spacious 
park,  which  is  about  16  mUes  in  circumference.    Fleet,  population 
1162,  about  2  miles  S.E.  from  Holbeaoh,  has  an  andent  gothic  church, 
the  tower  of  which  stands  apart  at  the  west  end,  and  is  surmounted 
with  a  spire  114  feet  high.    A  chapel  for  General  Baptists,  built  in 
1690,  and  one  for  Unitarians,  are  in 'the  village.  -  Some  flour-mills  are 
in  the  vicinity.    Frietton,  population  1240,  in  the  fen  country  on  the 
sea-shore,  about  8  miles  E.  from  Boston,  has  a  commodious  church, 
partly  of  Norman  date.    A  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  a 
Free  sdiool  are  in  the  village.    Here  was  a  priory  of  Benedictine 
monks.     Frieston  Mere  is  resorted  to  for  bathing.     FMeck,  popu- 
lation 74S,  about  11  miles  N.  by  £.  from  Grantham,  has  a  handsome 
church  of  decorated  character,  with  a  spacious  chancel ;  a  new  win- 
dow has  been  recently  placed  in  the  east  end.    The  font  is  Norman, 
and  there  is  an  ancient  carved  wooden  screen.    There  are  in  Fulbeck 
a  chapel  for  Primitive  Methodists  and  a  National  school.    Oedney, 
3  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Holbeach :  population  2619,    The  church  is  a 
huge  perpendicular  structure.    There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  General  Baptists,  and  Quakers,  and  a  Free 
school.    The  population  is  dependent  on  agriculture.    Oreat  Qonerby, 
population  1483,  about  2  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Grantham,  has  a  con- 
siderable number  of  well-built  houses.      The  church,  a  handsome 
edifice,  has  a  square  embattled  tower  with  a  crocketed  spire.    There 
are  chapels  for  Wesleysa  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Independents. 
The   National    school,  in  the   Tudor  style,  was   erected  in  1841. 
Gosbertonj  population  2091,  on  the  Risegate  Ban,  6  miles  N.  from 
Spalding,  has  a  large  and  handsome  church  with  a  central  tower, 
surmounting  which  is  a  richly  crocketed  spire.       The   Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.    The  population  Ib 
agricultoraL    Brewing  is  carried  on.     OoxhiU,  6  miles  E.  by  S.  from 
Barton-on-Humber,  population  1188,  has  a  church  with  a  lofty  tower, 
diapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Calvinists,  and  Bap- 
tists, and  some  parochial  charities.    At  GbxhiU  Ferry,  about  2  miles 
from  the  Tillage,  there  is  communication  by  ferry-boat  with  Hull,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Humber.    The  Manchester,  ShefiBeld,  and 
Lincolnshire  railway  has  a  station  at  GoxhilL     ffalton  MolegaJte, 
1  mile  S.E.  from  Spilsby,  population  689,  has  a  church  partly  of  early 
Norman  character ;  the  windows  are  perpendicular.     The  church  has 
been  recently  repaired  at  a  cost  of  about  20002.     The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  a  chapel,  and  there  ui  a  National  school.    Harlaxton, 
population  494,  near  the  Leicestershire  border,  8  miles  S.W.  from 
Grantham.     The  parish  church,  which  is  an  ancient  structure,  has  a 
square  embattled  tower  with  a  stone  spire.    In  the  interior  is  a  finely- 
carved  screen.    Near  the  village  is  Harlaxton  Hall,  a  fine  mansion  of 
the  Elizabethan  style,  recently  built    The  former  hall,  situated  near 
the  church,  is  an  ancient  edifice.    Roman  coins  and  other  antiquities 
have  been  found  near  the  village.    Ingold^,  population  407,  about 


8  miles  S.E.  from  Gmntham.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  an  ancient 
enoUnprnent  of  oiicular  form.  The  parish  church,  a  structure  partly 
Norman  and  partly  nerpendicular,  with  a  square  tower  and  spire, 
occupies  an  elevated  site  In  the  centre  of  the  village.  North  KeUey, 
popuhition  916,  about  6  miles  aE.  firom  Qlanford  Brlgg,  has  an  ancient 
church  with  a  low  square  tower,  ohapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  and  a  National  school  The  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lineohishke  raUway  has  a  station  here.  South  KeUey,  8  miles  S.S.E. 
from  Ghmford  Brigg,  population  628,  is  situated  near  the  Caistor 
Canal.and  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Andiolme^  which  afford  facilities 
for  conveying  com,  ooal,  and  general  merohandiN.  There  are  a  neat 
mod«m  church,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  and  a 
National  schooL  Kirton4i»-ffoUand,  4  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Boston, 
population  2299,  has  a  fine  crudform  ohuroh  of  decorated  character, 
vrith  a  square  embattled  tower  rising  from  the  intersection.  The 
church  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1809.  A  Free  school  was  founded  here 
bk  1624.  A  market  formerly  held  in  Kirton  has  been  disused. 
Laade^ham,  or  Lonff  Ledenham,  10  miles  E.N.E.  from  Sleaford : 
population,  785.  The  church,  a  handsome  decorated  building,  with  a 
tower  surmounted  with  a  crookeied  spire,  imderwent  extensive  repairs 
about  the  year  1830 ;  it  has  some  good  stained-gUiss  windows.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  haye  a  chapeL  Fairs  are  held  in  May  and  in 
July.  F^m  the  adjacent  cliff  yery  excellent  prospects  are  obtained. 
Messins^am,  7  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Glanford  Brigg :  population  of  the 
township,  1117.  Much  of  the  land  here  has  been  reclaimed  fh>m  the 
overflowings  of  the  river  Trent.  The  tower  of  the  church  was  rabuilt 
about  the  year  1820  at  a  cost  of  nearly  20002.  The  Wesleyan  and 
Primitiye  Methodists  have  places  of  worship.  A  pleasure  fair  ii  held 
annually  on  Trinity  Monday.  Malting  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent. 
Some  corn-mills  are  in  the  vicinity.  Metheringham,  9  miles  S.E.  from 
Lincoln,  population  1522,  has  a  oommodious  church,  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapel,  and  a  National  sohooL  By  Metheringham  drain 
there  is  communication  with  the  river  Witham.  Ad  ancient  cross  in 
the  village  has  been  rebuilt,  and  a  market  is  held  beside  it  on  Saturday 
evenings.  Rope-making  affords  some  employment,  and  there  are  com- 
mills.  MouUon,  4  miles  W.  from  Holbeach,  population  2058,  is 
situated  about  5  miles  inland  frtfm  Fossedyke  Wash,  with  which  there 
is  a  nayigable  communication  from  the  westem  side  of  the  parish. 
The  church,  a  handsome  straoture  of  the  18th  century,  has  a  square 
embattled  tower  surmounted  with  an  elegant  spire.  There  are  chapels 
for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  a  Free  Grammar  school, 
founded  in  1560.  Large  numbers  of  bees  are  kept  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Nevf  BoUand,  4  miles  E.  from  Barton,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Humber,  opposite  Hull.  The  Manchester  Sheffield  and  Lincoln- 
shire raUway  hu  its  northern  terminus  here,  communicating  with 
Hull  by  a  steam-ferry.  The  Humber  is  here  about  8  mUes  broad. 
NoetOHf  7  miles  d.E.  from  Lincoln,  population  510,  ui  situated  on  a 
small  stream,  by  which,  and  by  artificial  drains,  communication  is 
maintained  with  the  river  Witham.  The  church  is  a  small  Gredan 
bmlding.  A  Charity  school  b  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Ripen. 
Nooton  Park,  the  eui's  seat,  is  a  well-wooded  inclosure,  containing 
the  mansion,  erected  in  the  Elisabethan  style,  to  rephice  the  former 
building,  which  was  burnt  down  in  1884.  A  priory  for  Black  canons 
of  the  Augustinian  order  formeriy  occupied  the  site  of  the  mansion. 
Owiton,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trent,  8  miles  N.  firom  Gainsborough, 
population  of  the  township  1698,  has  a  gothic  church,  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  and  a  Diocesan  schooL  Seed-crushing 
affords  some  employment^  and  there  are  corn-mills  near  the  village. 
The  navigation  of  tiie  Trent  affords  fSncilities  for  commerce.  Partney, 
7  miles  S.S.W.  from  Alford,  population  489,  formerly  had  a  market, 
which  was  remoTcd  to  Spflsby.  The  church  is  a  fine  early  English 
structure,  apparently  of  the  date  of  Edward  I.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  Is  a  free 
schooL  Fairs  for  cattie  are  held  in  August  and  September,  and  for 
cheese  in  October.  Brick-making,  malting,  and  brewing  are  carried 
on.  PinohhedB,  2  miles  N.  frx>m  Spalding,  population  8062,  near  the 
navigable  river  Welland,  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Northem  railway. 
Besides  the  church,  a  commodious  building  which  has  received  exten- 
sive repairs,  there  are  Wesleyan  Methodist,  Independent,  and  Baptist 
chapels,  and  well-attended  National  schools.  Oreat  Ptrntan,  or  Pawnton,  * 
about  a  mile  from  the  ancient  Ermine-street,  4  miles  S.  from  Gran- 
tham, population  680,  has  a  church  of  perpendicular  character,  built 
about  1519,  which  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  square  tower  with  . 
pinnacles ;  also  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  a  Free  school. 
Roman  coins,  arms,  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found.  Redbowne^ 
6  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Glanford  Brigg,  population  854,  has  a  hand- 
some church  with  a  lofby  tower.  There  is  a  National  school  supported 
by  the  Duke  of  St  Albans,  at  whose  cost  a  school-house  in  the  gothic 
style  has  been  erected.  Redboume  Hall,  the  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  St.  Albans,  stands  in  a  well-wooded  park  adjoining  the  public  road. 
Saxdby,  64  miles  N.W.  from  Lincoln,  near  the  Nottinghamshire 
border,  population  1187,  has  a  neat  church  with  a  handsome  tower, 
and  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists.  There  is  a  station  here  of 
the  Lincoln  and  Gainsborough  branch  of  the  Great  Northem  railway. 
Wharfs  for  the  com  and  coal  trade  are  on  the  Fosse-Dyke  navigation. 
Brick-making,  brewing,  and  malting  are  carried  on.  Scatter,  on  the 
small  river  Eau,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Trent,  about  10  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Gainsborough  :  population,  1158.    The  parish  church  ii 
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a  eommodioQB  rtruoture;  there  are  chapels  for  Wealeyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists  and  National  schools.  A  udr  for  horses  and  cattle  is  held 
on  July  6thy  snd  a  pleasure  fair  on  July  lOtb.  North  SomereoU*^ 
2  miles  N.W.  from  the  small  sea-side  town  of  Saltfleet,  population 
1089,  has  a  spacious  ^thic  church.  In  the  village  are  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  National  schools,  and  a  school 
supported  by  Wesleyan  Methodists.  In  the  parish  are  extensive 
rabbit-wairens.  Swffieety  4  miles  N.  from  Spalding,  and  about  6  miles 
S.W.  from  Fosse-Dyke  Wash,  with  which  there  is  navigation  by  the 
Welland.  population  945,  has  a  good  church  of  ancient  date  with  a 
spire.  There  is  a  Free  school  endowed  by  the  late  Lady  Frazer.  By 
the  Grand  Sluice  drainsge  Surfleet  has  inland  navigable  communication 
with  Boston.  At  Surfleet  is  a  station  of  the  Great  Northern  railway. 
SuUertcn,  6  miles  S.S.W.  from  Boston,  and  3  miles  from  Fosse-Dyke 
Wa^,  population  1445,  is  situated  in  a  district  where  there  is  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  fen-land.  There  are  a  handsome  church  with  a 
spire,  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  a  Nationsl 
schooL  Tetfcrd,  9  miles  S.  from  Louth,  population  799,  has  an 
ancient  gothio  church  with  a  tower,  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  National  and  Wesleyan  schools.  Limestone  is  extensively  quarried 
and  bunied  for  manure.  Traces  of  an  extensive  encampment  exist  in 
the  neighbourhood.  UffinfftoUf  on  the  southern  border  of  the  county, 
2  miles  E.  from  Stamford :  population,  578.  The  church  is  a  hand- 
some edifice,  with  a  square  tower  and  crocketed  spire  supported  by 
buttresses.  In  the  village  are  National  schools.  A  priory  of  Augus- 
tinian  canons  was  formerly  at  Newstead  in  the  parish ;  the  site  is  now 
occupied  by  an  extensive  mill  Whaj^ode,  about  2^  miles  W.  from 
Holbeach,  population  2564,  has  a  church  of  Norman  date,  with  a 
square  tower  at  the  south'Sast  angle  of  the  church.  There  are  chapels 
for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  National  schools,  and  alms- 
houses for  six  poor  widows.  Wmteringham,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Humber,  7  miles  W.  from  Barton,  population  824,  had  once  a  market 
The  church  is  of  the  early  English  period.  There  are  chapds  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  National  schools.  On  the 
river-side  are  convenient  wharfs.  Near  the  village  is  a  chalybeate 
spring.  Winterton,  8  miles  W.S.W.  from  Barton :  population,  1665. 
The  church  is  early  English,  except  the  lower  part  of  the  tower, 
which  is  Norman.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists  and  Independents,  and  National  schools.  Cattle  fairs  are 
held  on  the  Tuesday  before  Palm  Sunday  and  on  September  2drd,  and 
a  general  fair  on  July  6th.  A  small  market  for  oom  is  held  on  Wed- 
nesday. Malting,  rope-making,  and  machine-making  employ  a  portion 
of  the  population.  Tesselated  pavements  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

JHvinons  for  EcdenaHicaZ  tmd  Legal  PiirpOMf.— This  county,  as 
noticed  above^  is  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  province  of  Canter- 
bury*  and  constitutes  the  two  archdeaconries  of  Lincoln  and  Stow. 
Lincolnshire  is  in  the  midland  circuit  The  assizes  are  held  at  Lincoln, 
where  is  the  county  jail.  The  quarter^essions  are  held  as  follows : 
for  the  county  of  tiie  city  of  Lincoln  at  Lincoln ;  for  tUe  parts  of 
Kesteven  and  Holland  at  Bourne,  Boston,  Sleaford,  and  Spalding; 
for  the  parts  of  Lindsey,  at  Kirton,  Louth,  and  Spilsby.  County 
courts  are  held  at  Barton-on-Humber,  Boston,  Brigg,  Caistor,  Gains- 
borough, Grantham,  Great  Grimsby,  Holbeach,  Homcasde,  Linoohs, 
Louth,  Market  Basen,  Sleaford,  Spalding,  Spilsby,  and  Stamford. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  the  county  returned  two 
members  to  Parliament;  and  two  members  each  were  returned  for  the 
city  of  Lincoln,  and  for  the  boroughs  of  Boston,  Grantham,  Grimsby, 
and  Stamford.  By  the  Reform  Act  the  county  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  each  to  return  two  members.  The  northern  division  oompre- 
Lends  the  parts  of  Lindsey ;  the  southern  diviaion  comprehends  the 
parts  of  Kesteven  and  Holland.  The  only  alteration  for  the  borough 
members  was  the  loss  of  one  for  Grimsby.  By  the  Poor-Law  Com- 
missioners the  county  is  divided  into  the  Unions  of  Boston,  Bourne, 
Caistor,  Gainsborough,  Glanford  Brigg,  Grantham,  Holbeach,  Horn- 
castle,  Linooln,  Louth,  Sleaford,  Spalding,  Spilsby,  and  Stamford. 
These  Unions  comprise  728  pariiEhes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
1,584,020  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  897,411. 

Eittory  and  AfUiquities.— At  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest 
Lincolnshire  constituted  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Coritani,  who 
occupied  several  of  the  midland  counties,  and  whose  dominion 
stretched  through  Lincolnshire  to  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Humber. 
In  the  division  which  the  Romans  made  of  Britain  Lincolnshire  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Csasariensis. 

The  principal  British  roads  or  trackways  which  passed  through 
Lincohiahire  were  Ermine-street  (which  had  two  branches),  the 
Fosseway,  and  what  has  been  termed  the  Upper  Saltway.  Ermine- 
street  after  passing  over  an  angle  of  the  coimty  near  Stamford, 
re-entered  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  South  Witham,  between  Stam- 
ford and  Grantham.  It  immediately  divided  into  two  branches,  of 
which  the  most  easterly  ran  norUi  by  Ancaster  and  Lincoln  to 
Winteringham  on  the  Humber.  The  other  main  branch  ran  north- 
north-west  into  Nottinghamshire.  The  Fosseway  commenced  on  the 
coast  at  or  near  Grimsby,  and  ran  south-west  by  Lincoln  through 
Nottinghamshire  to  Leicester.  The  Upper  Saltway  appears  to  have 
been  the  communication  between  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire  and  the 
salt-works  of  Worcestershii^L 

Lindum,  the  modem  Lincoln,  was  a  British  town  before  it  was 


made  a  Roman  station :  it  is  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  great 
roads,  the  eastern  branch  of  Ermine-street  and  the  Fosseway. 
Ptolem»us  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  two  chief  towns  of  the  OoriUDi 
It  was  made  a  Roman  station,  and  according  to  Richard  a  Roman 
colonv.  The  station  was  on  the  hiU  now  occupied  by  the  oathednl 
and  the  castle :  its  form  was  that  of  a  parallelogram,  the  sides  noarly 
facing  the  four  cardinal  points  :  on  each  side  was  a  ^ite.  The  iocloaed 
area  was  1200  feet  by  1800  feet  The  walls  have  been  almost  entirelj 
leveled  with  the  ground,  and  the  gates,  with  one  exception,  have 
been  long  since  demolished.  The  remaining  gate,  now  called  <  Newport 
Gate,'  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Roman  remains  in  the  kingdom. 
It  consists  of  a  central  arch  nearly  16  feet  wide,  and  formed  witk 
larse  stones  put  together  apparently  without  mortar;  and  two  lateral 
arches  or  posterns,  now  nearly  closed  up  by  the  elevation  of  the  soil 
Adjacent  to  this  gate  is  a  mass  of  the  Roman  wall ;  a  Roman  arch 
and  part  of  the  -mXi  are  incorporated  with  the  Norman  castle;  and 
another  portion  of  wall  parallel  to  that  of  the  station,  and  now  called 
Ihe  Mint  Wall,  is  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  a  granary  or  of  some 
other  Roman  building.  A  fortified  wall  with  towers  at  the  oonen 
appears  to  have  run  down  to  the  bank  of  the  Witham,  and  then  along 
the  bank.  Coins  of  the  emperors  Nero,  Vespasian,  and  Julian  have 
been  found  here,  and  especially  of  Carausius,  who  as  some  haie 
supposed,  resided  for  a  time  at  Lincoln.  A  tesselated  pavement  and 
a  hypocaust  beneath  it  were  discovered  in  1739 :  the  pavement  was 
18  feet  below  the  present  surface.  Another  hypocaust  and  aeTenl 
antiquities  have  been  also  discovered,  especially  a  sarcophaguB  and 
some  stone  coffins,  earthen  and  glass  urns,  and  other  funereal  utenols. 
Part  of  a  set  of  glased  earthen  conduit-pipes  and  other  specimflns  of 
pottery  have  been  also  found. 

The  only  other  Roman  station  in  the  county  mentioned  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  was  Causennse.  Ad  Abum,  mentioned  by  Richard 
of  Cirencester,  was  on  Ermine-street,  at  Winteringham  or  Winterton, 
near  the  south  bank  of  the  Humber.  The  Bannovallum  and  the 
Vainonas  of  Ravennas  have  been  fixed  at  Homcastle  and  Wainfleet 
Causennsd  was  probably  Ancaster  on  Ermine-street,  15  miles  south  of 
Lincoln.  Roman  coins  have  been  found  herei  The  remains  of  ths 
station  at  Winterton,  supposed  to  be  Ad  Abum,  were  ploughed  up 
not  more  than  six  years  before  Stukeley  wrote  the  account  of  it,  and 
'great  pavements,  chimney  stones,'  and  other  antiquities  were  found 
but  not  preserved.  Three  curious  tesselated  pavements  were  found 
here  in  1747.  At  Roxby,  Hibbaldstow,  Appleby,  Sandton,  and 
Broughton,  all  in  the  same  part  of  the  county,  various  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  discovered.  At  Horkstow  also,  near  Winterton, 
several  Roman  remaina,  chiefly  tesselated  pavements  and  the  founda- 
tions of  buildings,  have  been  found.  At  Torksey,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Fosse  Dyke  with  the  Trent^  between  Lincoln  and  Gainsborough, 
there  was  probably  a  Roman  settlement  The  foundationa  of  the 
ancient  Norman  castle  appear  to  have  been  Roman.  At  Scampton, 
about  6  miles  north  of  Lincoln,  were  discovered  in  1795  the  founds* 
tions  of  a  Roman  villa,  occupying  a  site  200  feet  square,  and  having 
upwards  of  40  apartments  on  Uie  ground  plan,  with  painted  and 
stuccoed  walls^  and  no  less  than  18  Roman  pavements,  only  one  of 
which  was  perfect  Some  of  the  walls  were  of  great  thickneia 
Various  Roman  antiquities  were  found  scattered  over  the  spot  Upon 
the  banks  of  the  Trent,  8  miles  west  of  Stow,  in  the  same  part  of  the 
county,  two  Roman  altan  and  other  antiquities  have  been  disooTered. 
Stow  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Sidnaceaster  of  the  Saiona,  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric  afterwards  transferred  to  Lincoln.  Nesr  Gains- 
borough and  at  Aukborough,  both  on  the  Trent^  are  Roman  campi: 
the  latter  was^  in  Stukele^s  time,  very  perfect^  and  formed  a  square 
of  800  feet ;  near  it  was  one  of  those  labyrinths,  formed  of  banki, 
called  here  and  elsewhere  Julian's  Bower.  Camps,  probably  Roman, 
have  been  found  at  Gedney  Hill,  near  Holbeach,  and  at  Honningtan, 
not  far  from  Grantham ;  a  mosaic  pavement  at  Denton,  in  the  saiDe 
neighbourhood;  and  Roman  coins  and  pipes  of  baked  earthenware  in 
other  places. 

Under  the  SaxoDs,  Lindsey,  a  name  which  perhaps  extended  nearly 
or  quite  over  the  modem  county  of  Lincoln,  appears  to  have  been 
a  subordinate  state  dependent  upon  the  kingdom  of  Morcia.  It  was 
included  among  the  conquests  of  Edwin  of  Northumbria,  under 
whose  influence  Christianity  was  introduced  by  the  missionaiy 
Paulinus.  Bede  states  that  Blecca,  the  ^vemor  of  Lincoln,  was  with 
his  household  among  the  first  converts,  m  the  year  628. 

When  the  Danes,  or  Northmen,  were  carrying  on  their  ravages  in 
England,  in  the  time  of  Ethelred  L,  Linoolndiire^  which  then  had 
several  monastic  establishments,  suffered  greatly.  Lincolnshire  passed 
permanently  into  Danish  hands  about  877 ;  it  constituted  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  Danish  burghs  of  Lincoln  and  Stamford;  snd  was 
iaduded  within  the  boundary  of  the  Danelagh,  or  Danekg  (the 
'Danish  law,'  or  'Danish  jurisdiction'),  as  settled  by  the  treaty 
between  Alfred  and  Guthrun  the  Dane.  In  time  the  Danish  and 
Anglo-Saxon  nopulation  became  amalgamated,  and  the  whole  district 
came  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  crown. 

In  the  civil  war  between  Stephen  and  the  empress  Maud,  Linoohi- 
shire  was  the  scene  of  contest  The  siege  and  battle  of  Likcoln, 
1141,  are  noticed  elsewhere.  In  the  civil  war  of  the  barons  with 
John  and  hfs  son  Henry  III.,  Linooln  was  signalised  by  a  second 
battle,  which  seated  Henry  III.,  yet  a  boy,  securely  on  his  throne. 
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At  the  Utter  part  of  his  reign,  when  troubles  had  again  broken  out^ 
Axholme  beoime  once  more  the  refuge  of  the  disaffected.  In  the 
civil  war  of  the  Roses  Lincolnshire  appears  not  to  have  suffered  much. 
Sir  Robert  Wells,  out  of  reyenge  for  his  father^s  death,  whom 
Edward  lY.  had  beheaded,  raised  a  rebellion  against  that  prinoe,  and 
gathered  an  army  of  80,000  Linoolnshire  men.  He  was  defeated 
with  dreadful  loss  near  Stamford,  and  put  to  death  by  the  king's 
command.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  Lincolnshire  men 
broke  out  into  open  rebellion  upon  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries, 
in  153d.  The  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Rutland,  and  Huntingdon,  and 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  were  sent  into  Lincolndiire  with  all  the  foroe 
that  could  be  collected ;  and  the  rebels  disponed  without  an  engage- 
ment, delivering  up  their  leaders  to  the  king's  officers. 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  and  baronial  edifices  which  were  erected 
between  the  Conquest  and  the  Reformation,  Linoolnshire  contains 
many  admirable  specimens,  especially  churdies.  The  cathedral  of 
Lincoln  and  the  churches  of  Boston,  Louth,  Sleaford,  Spalding,  and 
other  places  are  elsewhere  noticed.  On  the  hill  which  runs  from 
Lincoln  towards  Qrantham  is  a  line  of  churches,  presenting  a  number 
of  interesting  features.  Beckingham,  Normanton,  and  Ancaster  have 
considerable  portions  of  Norman  character.  Caythorpe  church  is 
chiefly  of  decorated  English  character,  and  presents  several  singu- 
larities in  its  arrangement.  Leadenham  has  a  tower  and  spire  of 
early  perpendicular  date,  and  of  good  design ;  the  rest  of  the  church 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  decorated  style.  The  churches  on 
and  near  the  road  from  London  to  Lincoln  exhibit  as  much,  if  not 
more  variety  and  excellence  of  oomposifcion  than  is  to  be  met  with  in 
sny  part  of  the  kingdom  in  the  same  distance:  among  them  are 
Sleaford,  Folkingham,  Bourne,  and  Market  Deeping  churches.  Kelby, 
Tbreckingham,  Kirby  Laythorpe,  Howel,  Horbliag,  Sempripgham, 
and  Morton,  haye  portions  of  Nonnan  character.  Sempringham 
church  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  a  much  larger  building;  it  has  a 
tower  of  plain  perpendicular  character.  Silk  Willoughby  church  is 
of  fine  decent^  English  character,  with  a  tower  and  spire  of  good 
composition.  Walcot  has  a  tower  and  fine  crocketed  spire,  which  are  [ 
of  decorated  English  character,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  church :  i 
the  east  window  is  yery  fine.  Heckington  church  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  models  of  a  church  in  the  kingdom,  having  almost  every 
feature  of  a  fine  church.  It  is  a  laige  cruciform  structure,  having  a 
nave  and  aisles^  spacious  transepts,  a  large  chancel  with  a  yestiy 
attached  to  the  north  side,  and  at  the  west  end  a  tower  crowned 
with  four  pentagonal  pinnacles  and  a  lofty  spire.  The  finest  churches 
in  the  Fens  are  for  the  most  part  of  perpendicular  character,  with 
lofty  spires.  The  churches  already  noticed  are  chiefly  in  Kesteven 
and  Holland ;  those  of  Lindsey  are  of  inferior  architecture,  except  in 
the  flat  marshy  tract  between  the  Wolds  and  the  Ocesn  or  the 
Humber,  where  there  are  some  fine  ones.  The  churches  in  this 
district  vary  but  little  in  their  form  and  character ;  they  have  a  nave 
with  north  and  south  aisles,  a  chancel,  south  porch,  and  western 
tower.  The  churches  amid  the  Wolds  have  little  cdaim  to  arobitectui-al 
excellence.  In  the  western  parts  of  Lindsey  are  some  churches  of 
great  antiquity  and  of  considerable  beauty.  Stow  church,  in  this 
part,  is  a  laige  Norman  edifice. 

Of  monastic  edifices  there  are  several  remains.  Barling's  Abbey 
shovrs  part  of  a  wall  and  some  fragments  of  columns.  Thornton  Abbey, 
not  Uuc  from  Barton-upon-Humber,  presents  some  important  and 
interesting  fragments.  It  was  founded  by  William  Le  Oros,  earl 
of  Albemarle,  in  1130,  as  a  priory  for  Bladk  Canons,  and  was  after- 
wards made  an  abbey.  The  buildings  were  originally  extensive, 
forming  a  quadrangle  surrounded  wiUi  a  moat,  and  having  lofty 
ramparts  for  occasional  defence.  The  gate-house  which  formed  the 
western  entrance  is  yet  tolerably  entire.  A  spacious  room,  probably 
the  refectory,  and  an  adjoining  room  with  recesses  in  both  ends,  the 
abbey  diurcn,  and  a  portion  of  the  octagonal  chapter-house,  are  also 
standing.  The  abbot's  lodge,  which  stood  to  the  south,  is  occupied 
as  a  farm-house.  Of  Bardney  Abbey  there  are  some  remains,  also  of 
Kirkstead  Abbey;  both  these  are  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Witham, 
between  Lincoln  and  Boston.  Of  Temple  Bruer,  a  receptory  first  of 
Knights  Templars,  afterwards  of  Hospitallers,  a  few  vaults  and  the 
tower  of  the  church  are  left ;  the  latter  is  a  massy,  quadrangular, 
stone  building,  accessible  to  the  top  by  a  winding  staircase.  The 
remains  of  Haverholme  Priory,  near  Sleaford,  have  been  incorporated 
into  a  modem  mansion. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  this  county  was  the  scene  of  several 
important  events.  In  March,  1642,  Colondi  Cavendish,  on  the  part  of 
the  king,  took  possession  of  Grantham,  and  captured  360  priaonera, 
with  a  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  demolished  the  works 
which  had  been  erected.  Oliver  Cromwell  shortly  afterwards  gained 
a  victory  near  Qrantham  with  his  own  regiment  of  horse  over  24 
troops  of  royalist  cayalry.  In  the  same  year  Colonel  Cavendish 
defeated  the  parliamentary  forces  at  Ancaster;  and  Gainsborough  was 
taken  by  the  Parliamentarians  under  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham. 
In  1648  Cromwell  gained  a  victory  near  Gains^rough  oyer  the 
Royalists  under  General  Cayendish,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  engagement 
In  autumn  the  same  year  the  RoyaHsts  were  again  defeated  at  Horn- 
castle  ;  and  in  1644  lanooln  castle  and  minster  were  stormed  by  the 
Earl  of  Manchester. 

BdigiouB  Wonhip  and  ^ttco^Mti^— According  to  the  Returns  of 


the  Census  of  1851,  it  appears  that  there  were  in  Lincohishire  1501 
places  of  worship,  of  which  708  belonged  to  four  sections  of  Method- 
ists,  657  to  the  Established  Church,  62  to  Baptists,  38  to  Independents, 
13  to  Roman  Catholics^  9  to  Quakers,  5  to  Unitarians,  and  5  to  Latter- 
Day  Saints.  The  total  number  of  sittmgs  provided  was  281,266. 
The  number  of  Sunday  schools  in  the  county  was  830,  with  57,120 
scholars.  Of  these  sdiools  482  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Eogland, 
318  to  four  sections  of  Methodists,  36  to  Baptists,  27  to  Independent, 
and  5  to  Roman  Catholics.  The  number  of  day  schools  was  1420,  of 
which  457  were  public  schools  with  32,267  scholiuv,  and  963  were 
private  schools  with  19,896  scholars.  There  were  18  evening  schools 
for  adults,  with  224  scholars,  and  28  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
with  2818  members,  and  libraries  containing  22,654  yolumea. 

Savings  Banks, — In  1852  there  were  14  savings  banks  in  the  county, 
at  Alford,  Boston,  Bourne,  Brigg,  Caistor,  Folkhigham,  Gainsborough, 
Grantham,  Homcastle,  Lincoln,  Louth,  Sleaford,  Spalding,  and  Stam- 
ford. The  total  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  20Ui  November  1852 
was  553,5662.  8<. 

LINDFIELD.    [Sussex.] 

LINGFIELD.    [Surrey.] 

LINLITHGOW,  Linlithgowshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  and  parlia- 
mentary bui:gh,  market-town,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  county,  is 
situated  in  SS**  65'  N.  lat,  3**  55'  W.  long.,  18  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Edinburgh  bv  road,  and  by  the  Edmbuigh  and  Glasgow  ndlway.  The 
population  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  in  1851  was  4213.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  provost,  4  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  and  treasurer,  who 
are  elected  from  27  counciUorsw  It  unites  with  Airdrie,  Falkirk,  Hamilton, 
and  Lanark,  in  returning  one  member  to  the  Imperiid  Parliament. 

The  tovm  consists  of  a  main  street  and  several  cross  streets.  It  is 
paved,  lighted  with  gas,  well  supplied  with  water,  and  tolerably  clean. 
The  parish  church,  founded  by  David  I.,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  gothic 
architecture.  In  the  town  are  a  Free  Church,  two  chapels  for  United 
Presbyterians,  one  each  for  Independents  and  Roman  Catholics,  a 
burgh  school,  and  several  other  schools.  The  town-hall  was  built  in 
1668.  In  front  of  it  is  a  curiously  sculptured  well,  called  the  Cross 
Well,  which  sends  out  a  copious  supply  of  water  ti^ugh  the  mouths 
of  numerous  grotesque  figures.  The  jail  is  a  modem  building.  The 
principal  trade  of  the  town  is  the  currying  and  tanning  of  leather. 
There  are  a  distillery  and  a*  brewery.  The  Union  Canal  passes  close 
to  the  town  on  the  south  side. 

The  burgh  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Robert  II.  in  1889.  It 
was  in  the  main  street  of  Linlithgow  that  the  Regent  Murray  was 
assassinated.  The  chief  antiquity  is  the  palace  of  Linlithgow,  whioh, 
after  being  a  royal  residence  for  several  centuries,  was  accidentally  set 
on  fire  in  the  year  1746.  It  is  a  massive  quadrangular  structure, 
standing  on  an  eminence  on  the  side  of  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water. 
The  oldest  part  of  the  palace  is  on  the  west  side,  in  which  is  the  room 
in  which  Mary  queen  of  Scots  was  born.  The  palace  is  now  a 
magnificent  ruin. 

LINLITHGOWSHIRE,  or  WEST  LOTHIAN,  a  county  m  the  east 
of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  the  Frith  of  Forth,  W.  by  Stirlingshire, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Avon  and  the  Polnessbuzn, 
S.W.  by  Lanarkshire,  and  S.  and  SJE  by  Edinburghshire,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  riven  Breich  and  Almond.  Its  length,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Almond  to  the  borden  of  Stirlingshire  and  Lanarkshire, 
is  nearly  21  miles :  its  breadth,  from  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
CQunty  to  the  village  of  Livingston  on  the  south-east  boundazy,  some- 
what exceeds  10  miles.  It  is  comprised  between  55**  49'  and  5^"*  V 
N.  lat,  S**  17'  and  d*"  5'  W.  long.  The  area  of  the  county  is  101  square 
miles,  or  64,375  acres.  The  population  in  1841  was  26,872 ;  in  1851 
it  was  80,185.  The  county  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament 

Coattrline, — ^At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Almond  the  land  is  generally 
flat  and  sandy,  the  shore  broad,  the  water  shallow.  Inland  there  are 
some  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  West  of  the  Almond  the  coast 
rises  somewhat  higher,  attaining  on  an  average  an  elevation  of  between 
50  and  60  feet,  and  so  it  continues  as  far  as  Black  Ness,  where  it 
gets  lower,  until,  west  of  Borrowstownness,  it  sinks  so  low  that  mora 
than  2000  acres  are  covered  by  the  tide.  There  are  harboura  at  New- 
haUs  and  Port  Edgar,  which  are  respectively  half  a  mile  east  and  west 
of  South  Queensferry.    There  is  also  a  harbour  at  Borrowstownness. 

Surface^  Hydrography^  and  CommwnuxLtwns,'-hi  the  southern  part 
of  the  county  are  extensive  tracts  covered  with  mosses  and  heath. 
This  surface  extends  in  plains^  though  occasionally  there  are  hills  ot 
moderate  elevation,  some  of  which  lise  to  900  or  1000  feet  The 
rivers  do  not  run  in  narrow  glens,  as  in  a  hilly  country,  and  the  arable 
ground  along  their  banks  is  consequently  extensive  and  fertile :  but 
the  greater  portion  of  the  tract  is  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes.  A 
line  drawn  through  Livingstone  to  Bathgate  may  be  considered  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  this  tract  The  country  north  of  this  line  pre- 
sents in  general  an  undulating  surface  with  few  hills.  The  greatest 
portion  of  this  district  does  not  slope  towards  the  sea,  but  towards 
the  river  Almond  on  the  one  side,  and  towards  the  Avon  on  the  other. 
The  basin  of  the  Almond  is  bordered  by  high  ground,  which  in  some 
places  rises  into  hills.  These  hills  begin  east  of  Bathgate  and  run 
northward  under  the  names  of  Dumcross  Hills,  Knock  H^Ha,  and  Kipp 
Hills ;  east  of  Torpichen  is  their  highest  summit^  the  Caimnaple, 
which  is  said  to  be  1498  feet  high.  They  temdnate  south  of  Linlithgow 
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with  the  Cocklerae,  500  feet  high.  From  tho  last-mentioned  bill 
the  high  gronn'd  nms  aastward,  ?onmng  moderate  elevations  with 
gentle  desoenta  until  it  terminates  a  short  distaDoe  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Almond.  The  eountiy  Inolosed  by  these  high  gromids  contains  a 
great  portion  of  sntble  land. 

The  suifaoe  of  the  county  generally  is  intersected  by  numerous  rivu- 
lets or  bums,  but  the  only  rivers  are  the  Avon  and  the  Almond.  Ko 
fli^,  beyond  a  few  fresh-water  trout>  are  found  in  them.  The  Almond 
and  its  tributary,  the  Breieh,  form  the  south-east  boundary  of  the 
oounty.  [EDnrsuRGBBHiBE.]  These  receive  several  tributaries  in  the 
south-western  district,  The  Brocks  and  Ecclessmaofaan  bums  fall 
into  the  i^mond  after  watering  the  middle  of  the  county.  The  Avon 
receives  a  few  small  tributaries  from  this  county,  of  which  the  only 
one  worthy  of  mention  is  tbe  Ballencrieff  Water.  There  are  two 
lochs  in  the  vicinity  of  Linlithgow.  The  Union  Canal  erosses  the 
county,  passing  a  little  to  the  south  of  LinUthgow  town.  The  high- 
roads are  kept  in  good  repair. 

The  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  railway  traverses  the  county.  There 
is  also  a  branch  line  to  Bathgate,  which  is  carried  on  through  tbe 
south  of  the  coimty  to  join  the  Caledonian  railway.  The  steamers  on 
the  Frith  of  Forth  call  at  Queensferry  and  Borrowstownness. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy, — The  great  coal-field  of  Mid  Lothian 
[Edikbubohshibx]  extends  through  the  whole  of  the  southern  district 
of  this  county.  It  lies  to  the  east  and  south  of  Edinburgh,  where  it 
extends  about  25  miles  in  length,  its  greatest  breadth  being  6  miles. 
It  is  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  80  square  miles.  Westward  it  is 
intersected  by  extensive  tracts  of  limestone  and  sandstone,  in  which 
only  small  seams  of  coal  occur,  but  in  the  hills  near  Bathgate,  and 
extending  westward  itato  Lanarkshire,  beds  of  coal  occur  which  are 
fit  for  working.  Part  of  the  country  between  this  coal  formation  and 
the  FriUi  of  Forth  belongs  to  the  red-sandstone  formation.  At  several 
places  trap  and  basalt  rocks  protrude.  Coal  is  abundant  and  exten- 
sively worked.  At  Borrowstownness  the  mines  extend  nearly  a  mile 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  Frith,  so  as  almost  to  meet  those  of  Culross  on 
the  opposite  bank,  which  extend  southward  a  distance  of  2  miles. 
Limestone  and  freestone  are  abundant ;  there  are  several  quarries  of 
excellent  granite. 

Climate,  Soil,  AgrieuUwe,  Jee, — The  dimate,  though  cold,  is  con- 
riderably  tempered  by  the  winds  which  prevail  from  the  south-west, 
and  the  county  sufiers  much  less  from  the  severity  of  the  weather 
than  from  sudden  changes.  The  system  of  agriculture  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  Edinburghshire.  Attention  is  paid  to  draining,  and 
most  of  the  arable  lands  are  inclosed  with  substantial  fences,  whUe  the 
greater  part  of  the  waste  lands  are  planted  with  several  kinds  of 
timber.  The  hay  harvest  usually  commences  about  the  sevcnd  week 
in  July,  and  in  ordinaiy  years  the  com  is  all  housed  by  the  end  of 
October.  The  farms  are  in  general  of  a  moderate  size,  and  the  leases 
are  mostly  granted  for  terms  of  19  or  21  years. 

JHvisiont,  Towns,  Ac, — This  county  is  divided  into  13  parishes. 
The  principal  towns  are  Linlithgow,  Bathoatb,  which  are  noticed 
in.  separate  articles,  Borrowstownness,  and  Queensferzy,  which  we 
notice  hera 

Borrowitownneu,  generally  called  Bo'ness,  a  burgh  of  barony  and 
sea-port  in  the  parish  of  the  same  name,  lies  on  the  shore  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth^  about  8  miles  N.  from  Linlithgow,  in  66*  2'  N.lat,  8'  86' 
W.  long.  The  population  in  1851  was  2646.  Two  long  piers  fCrm  an 
excellent  harbour.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  and  good 
accommodation  for  warehousing.  The  number  of  vessels  belonging 
to  the  port  on  December  8l8t  1853  was  78,  of  6883  tons  aggregate 
burden.  During  the  year  1858  there  entered  the  port  193  vessels  of 
14,225  tons  aggregate  burden,  and  there  cleared  out  1664  vessels  of 
121,581  tons.  Ship-building  is  carried  on,  but  not  so  extensively  as 
it  once  was.  A  small  rope-work  and  a  manufactory  of  earthenware 
are  in  the  town.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  chapels  of  the 
Free  and  the  United  Presbyterian  churches.  The  most  mteresting 
antiquity  in  the  district  is  Qraham's  Dyke,  part  of  the  Roman  wall  of 
Antoninus,  which  traversed  the  whole  of  the  parish. 

Q:ueeneferry,  South,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  bui^gh,  port,  and  ferry 
station,  in  the  parish  of  Queensferry,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Forth, 
about  9  miles  N.W.  from  Edinburgh.  The  population  in  1851  was 
1195.  It  is  governed  by  a  provost  and  20  councillors,  and  unites  with 
Culross,  Dunfermline,  Inverkeithing,^  and  Stirling,  in  returning  one 
member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  town  consists  of  an  irre- 
gularly built  curved  street,  and  four  or  five  small  cross  streets,  three 
of  them  leading  to  the  harbour.  At  one  end  is  the  curious  old-  stone- 
roofed  chapel  of  Queensferry.  The  new  church  is  near  the  main 
street.  The  town-house  is  a  mean  building.  There  was  formerly  a 
laiige  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  harbour,  and  ships  were  built 
here.  The  only  trade  now  is  that  of  the  ferzy,  which  however  is  at 
the  little  village  of  Newhalls,  a  short  distance  east  of  the  burgh, 
where  there  are  a  pier  and  lighthouse.  The  harbour  steamer  and  the 
ferry  arrangements  are  managed  by  trustees  appointed  under  an  Act 
of  Parliament  Queensferry  existed  as  a  port  or  ferry  from  the  time 
of  Malcolm  IIL,  who  married  Maif^aret  the  sister  of  fidgar  Athellng. 
The  queen  used  to  embark  at  Port  Edgar,  and  Queensferry  it  is  said 
thence  derives  its  present  name.  It  was  made  a  burgh  of  regality  by 
Robert  I.,  and  a  royal  burgh  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Opposite  the 
port  is  tbe  island  <^  Inch  Garvie. 


The  following  villages  may  be  mentioned  :>-.Stodb6tini,  in  liriag- 
stone  parish,  at  which  there  is  a  large  cotton  spfaming'Werk.  Bulck- 
KESB  is  notiosd  elsevriiera.  Bridgenettj  a  village  and  small  port,  about 
a  mile  E.  from  Borrowstownness,  is  in  the  parish  of  Carriden,  the 
population  of  which  in  1651  was  1724.  A  good  deal  of  coal  is  shipped 
nera  Lime  and  manure  are  imported.  DaHmeufy,  a  small  village  in 
the  parish  of  Dahneny :  population  of  the  parish  1243.  Near  it  ii 
Dalmeny  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebeiy.  Torphicheti,  a  smsll 
agricultural  village  in  the  parish  of  Torphiohen :  popuUtion  of  the  pariBk 
1356.  The  village  contains  the  ruins  of  tiie  preoeptory  of  Torphicheo, 
the  eUef  seat  in  Scotland  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jernsslem. 

ffittory,  AnUquitiei,  Ae. — In  the  notices  of  the  towns  and  villa^ 
in  the  present  article,  and  in  those  described  separately,  are  mentioned 
the  principal  events  connected  with  this  county,  and  the  more  remark- 
able existing  remains  of  former  ages. 

BeligiouB  Wonkip  and  JSduceOion. — ^According  to  the  Returns  of  the 
Census  of  1851^  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  the  county  30  places 
of  worship,  of  whion  9  belonged  to  the  Free  Church,  8  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  5  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  2  to  Orlgioal 
Seceders,  2  to  Independents,  2  to  the  Evangelical  Union,  and  1  to 
Mormons.  The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  12,048.  The 
number  of  Sabbath  schools  was  51,  with  2565  scholars ;  of  tbeie 
schools  18  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  12  to  the  Free  Church, 
5  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  2  to  the  Evangelical  Union,  and 
I  1  to  Roman  CatholicsL  The  number  of  day  schools  was  50,  of  wfaieh 
84  were  public  schools,  with  8088  scholars,  and  16  were  private  schools, 
with  814  scholars.  Of  evening  schools  there  were  10,  with  244  scholan; 
and  of  literary  and  scientific  institutions  there  were  7,  with  382 
members,  and  libraries  containing  5768  volumes* 

LINTON,  Cambridgeshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poo^ 
Law  Union,  Jn  the  parish  of  Linton,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  52*  V 
N.  lat,  O""  16'  E.  long.,  distant  10|  miles  aS.E.  from  Cambridge,  snd 
48  miles  N.N.E.  frx>m  London.  The  population  of  the  pariflh  of 
Linton  in  1851  was  2061.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arahdeaooniy 
of  Sudbury  and  diocese  of  Ely.  Linton  Poor^Law  Union  contaioB 
22  parishee  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  49,922  acres,  and  a  popii- 
lation  in  1851  of  14,161. 

The  houses  in  Linton  are  g^erally  low,  and  covered  with  thatch  ; 
a  few  are  oonstructed  of  brick.  There  is  a  small  market-hoai& 
The  parish  church,  which  is  ancient  and  commodious,  hss  a  loftj 
embattled  tower.  The  Independents  and  Primitive  Methodists  hare 
chapels,  and  there  are  National  and  British  sdiools.  A  pig  market  ii 
held  on  Thursday.  Fairs  are  held  on  Ascension-day  and  en  July  30th; 
the  feit  in  July  is  a  great  sheep  fair.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  ezteo- 
sive  numery-grounds  and  gardens.  There  are  some  remains  of  con- 
ventnal  buildlngB  at  Barham,  incorporated  into  Barham  Hall,  acoontry 
seat  for  the  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall  for  the  time  bemg. 

LINTON.    [DsYORsm&E,*  Pssblesl] 

LINZ,  the  capital  of  Upper  Austria,  in  48*  19^  N.  lat,  14'  V 
R  long.,  is  agreeably  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Trsun  and  the 
Danube,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  latter  river,  over  which  there  is  a 
wooden  bridge  864  feet  long.  It  is  divided  into  four  sections^  the 
town  and  thrae  suburbs.  The  old  town  consists  of  one  long  street 
and  is  of  much  less  extent  than  the  suburbs.  There  are  four  gates 
and  three  squares,  in  the  largest  of  which  there  is  *  the  Trinity  Coluom,' 
erected  by  the  emperor  Charles  YI.  in  1723,  and  also  two  foantaini. 
Linz  is  on  the  whole  well  built,  for  which  it  is  not  a  little  indebted  to 
several  fires,  after  which  the  parts  destroyed  have  been  alwajs  much 
improved ;  this  was  especially  the  case  after  a  very  great  fire  in  ISOO, 
which  consumed  the  county  hall,  the  old  palace  of  the  dukes  of 
Austria,  and  many  other  buildings.  There  are  seven  churches,  the 
largest  of  which  is  the  cathedral  Other  remarkable  buildings  an 
the  government-house;  the  new  county  hall,  a  very  magnifioent 
edifice ;  the  Hof  burg,  or  castle,  built  on  the  site  of  the  former  pekoe 
on  a  height  above  the  town,  and  now  used  as  a  prison ;  the  town-hall, 
built  in  1414;  the  city  brewery,  the  custom-house,  the  bank,  the 
theatre,  and  the  great  imperial  manufactory  of  woollen-doths  and 
carpets.  Linz  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  a  gymnasium,  with  t 
library  of  25,000  volumes,  18  professors,  and  866  pupils;  serenl 
public  schools^  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  and  many  charitable  institu- 
tions. There  are  considerable  manufactures  of  calico,  dimitj,  silk, 
tobacco,  leather,  gunpowder,  Ac.  The  population  of  the  town  and 
suburbs  is  above  30,000.  Linz  is  a  place  of  considerable  tnde,  which 
the  railroad  that  runs  north  to  Budweis  and  south  to  Gmiinden,  and  the 
steam  navigation  of  the  Danube  have  greatly  increased.  The  fortifi- 
cations of  Linz,  lately  constructed  on  a  new  plan  by  Prince  Maximilian 
d'Este,  consist  of  a  series  of  82  detached  forts,  28  on  the  right  bank 
and  9  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  each  at  a  distance  of  1  mile  to 
8  miles  from  the  town,  round  which  they  form  a  circuit  of  9  miles, 
being  joined  to  each  other  by  a  covered  way.  Considerable  additions 
were  made  to  the  defences  of  the  town  in  1850.  The  town  sod 
neighbourhood  of  Linz  are  celebrated  for  attractive  beauty  of  sceooy. 
Steamers  ply  regularly  to  Vienna,  and  in  summer  up  the  river  to 
Passau  and  Eatisbon.  The  city  is  the  first  station  on  the  electro- 
telegraphic  route  between  Vienna  and  western  Europe. 

LlONS-LE-FORfiT.    [Eobk.] 

LITARI  ISLANDS^  the  ancient  .£olian,  or  Liparsean  Islands,  are  a 
group  of  small  islands,  situated  between  Calabria  and  the  northern 
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coast  of  Sidlj,  between  88*  20'  and  88*  50"  K.  lat.,  14**  10''  and 
15'*  IS'  E.  lon^    They  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  geogtaphera  as 
seven  in  number.    Strongyle  (now  Stromboli),  bo  oalled  from  its  round 
form ;  Idpaim,  now  Lipari;  Hiei:a»  or  Vuloania,  now  Vulcano ;  Didyme, 
now  Saline;  Fhosnioodee,  or  Ph^enicuaa^  now  Felioudi;  Erioodea,  or 
Ericuaa,  now  AUcudi ;  and  lastlv  Euonymoa,  now  Panaria,  which  had 
its  ancient  name  from  the  fi&ct  that  it  lies  to  the  left  of  one  sailing  I 
from  lipara  to  Sicily.    There  are  several  other  smaller  islands,  or ' 
rather  rocks,  such  as  liscanera,  Basilaeza  (supposed  to  be  the  ancient  | 
Ikesia),  &a»  a^'aoent  to  Panaiia,  which  belong  to  the  same  group,  but ' 
are  uninhabited  and  barren. 

StromboUf  the  most  northern  and  the  nearest  to  Calabria,  is  about 
40  miles  W.  from  the  Ghilf  of  SanV  Eufenua:  it  consists  of  a  conical 
mountain  nearly  8000  feet  high,  which  is  a  constantly,  bnming  volcano  i 
and  has  very  frequent  eruptions.  It  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  on  all 
sides,  except  on  the  northrsaat,  where  the  deolivity  of  the  mountain 
ifi  more  gradual,  and  allows  of  a  cultivated  space  between  it  and  the 
sea,  which  produces  cotton,  wheat,  currants,  figs,  and  wine,  and  is 
inhabited  by  about  1200  peoplei  The  island  is  about  12  miles  in 
circuitb  The  flames  of  the  crater  are  a  eonstant  light  to  the  sailors  in 
that  sea. 

Paneuria,  about  10  miles  S.W.  from  Stromboli,  is  an  extinct  volcano, 
the  crater  of  which  slopes  on  one  side  to  the  sea-shore.  The 
island  is  about  7  miles  round,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  Even  the 
funnel  of  the  crater  k  cultivated  by  a  population  of  about  200,  who 
are  also  fishermen. 

i/tpoH,  about  5  miles  S.W.  from  Panaria,  the  largest  and  most 
important  island  in  the  group,  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  residence 
of  a  military  governor  ,*  it  is  about  20  miles  in  circumference,  and 
contains  about  12,500  inhabitants.    It  has  several  mountauw  with ; 
volcanic  craters  now  extinct,  though  they  emitted  flames  in  the  i 
time  of  Strabo  :  it  also  contains  mineral  springs,  and  abundance  of 
pumioe  stone,  brimstone,  lava,  obsidian,  "and  other   volcanic  pro- 
ducts.    The   land,  which  is  very  fertile,  produces  cotton,  olives, 
capers,  and  grapes,  fi:om  which  a  luscious  sweet  muscat  wine  is 
made.    These  products  and  dried  raisins  form  the  chief  articles  of 
export     The  inhabitants  of  Lipari  are  industrious.     The  town  of 
Lipari,  which  has  a  harbour,  is  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island ;  it 
contains  a  castle,  several  churches,  and  some  remains  of  antiquity. 
Lipari  is  said  to  have  been  colonised  by  Greeks  from  Cnidus ;  it  was 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  became  an  important 
station  for  their  fleets  during  their  occupation  of  Sicily.     During  the 
first  Punic  war  it  came  into  possession  of  the  Romans.    It  was  ravaged  I 
by  Khair  Eddin  Barbarossa  in  the  year  1544,  who  took  the  town  and  | 
carried  all  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  I 

Two  miles  S.  from  Lipari  is   VtUcctno,  with  a  crater,  not  quite  i 
extinct,  which  emits  smoke;  the  island  is  barren,  with  the  exception  | 
of  a  narrow  strip  along  the  south  shore,  which  yields  grapes,  flax,  ! 
fruit,  and  wheat.    Strabo  mentions  three  volcanic  vents  which  might  | 
be  considered  aa  so  many  difiiBrent  craters;  and  he  adds  that  the  , 
largest  ejected  lava.    The  island  is  about  17  miles  round.    The  great ' 
crater  near  the  middle  of  ihe  island  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  round  and  , 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  deep.  It  was  considered  in  ancient  times  to  be 
sacred  to  Vulcan,  whence  its  name.    At  the  north-east  extremity  of 
Vulcano,  and  united  to  it  by  a  narrow  isthmus  formed  of  volcanic 
sand  and  ashes,  is  a  rocky  mass  called  VtUeanello,  which  emits  smoke, 
and  contains  two  small  ciatera 

Four  milea  N.W.  from  Lipari  is  the  island  of  SalinSy  16  miles  in 
drcomference,  with  several  villages,  and  about  4000  inhabitants.  It 
consists  of  two  mountains  separated  by  a  deep  valley  which  runs  from 
north  to  south,  and  being  seen  in  that  direction  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea,  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  divided  into  two  islands,  which  is 
the  origin  of  its  ancient  name  Didyme,  or  '  double.'  The  vidley  is 
extremely  fertile  in  wine,  fruit,  puke,  &c. 

Ten  miles  W.  from  SaUne  Is  FeUcudi,  about  10  miles  in  circum- 
ference, with  a  few  hundred  inhabitants ;  it  produces  com,  fhiits,  and 
wine.  It  derived  its  ancient  name  from  the  palms  (phoinikes)  with 
which  it  abounded. 

About  8  miles  W.  from  Felioudi  is  the  small  island  Alicudi,  the 
most  western  of  the  Lipari  group :  it  is  hilly  and  not  very  productive, 
has  some  pastures,  and  about  200  inhabitants.    [Auoudl] 

The  Islands  of  Lipari  form  part  of  the  Intendenza,  or  adminiitra- 
tive  province,  of  Messina.  Their  volcanic  origin  was  early  noticed  by 
the  Greeks.  The  peculiar  noises  that  accompanied  the  internal  com- 
boation  of  the  island  of  Hiera  (whose  fires  seem  to  have  been  most 
frttquent  and  violent  in  ancient  times)  were  ascribed  to  the  hammers 
and  forges  of  Vulcan,  who  was  supposed  to  have  had  his  favourite 
abode  here.  The  intensity  of  the  eruptions  was  supposed  to  vary  with 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  from  this  indication  and  the  gathering 
of  mists  around  its  summit,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Lipari  professed  to  be  able  to  foretell  the  wind  and  the 
weather.  This  pretension  it  is  supposed  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of 
.^Solua  ruling  the  winds,  from  which  god  the  group  obtained  the  name 
of  jdSoUam  Idandi,  There  are  some  ancient  remains  on  several  of  the 
blands.  They  all  suffer  from  want  of  water,  owing  to  the  porous 
ftatore  of  tiie  volcanic  soiL  They  abound  in  alum,  sulphur,  and 
famiee ;  and  ooxal  of  tiie  finest  quality  was  anciently  finind  in  the  sea 
about  them. 


(Pliny ;  Strabo ;  Thuoydides ;  Ortolani,  Diggumario  Qeografico  della 
Skilia;  Smith,  Sicily;  Daubeny,  On  Fo^ano«f.) 

LIPPE,  a  Geman  principality,  derived  its  name  from  the  river  Lippe, 
on  which  the  town  of  Lippe  was  built  in  tbs  12th  century.  The 
ancestors  of  the  family  now  reigning  were  reckoned  in  the  1 2th  and 
ISth  centuries  among  the  'Primates  Westphalorum,'  and  were  the 
hereditary  possessors  of  extensive  estates.  Simon  VI.,  son  of  Bern- 
hard  VIII.,  count  of  Lippe  (who  died  in  1568),  divided  his  possessions 
among  his  three  sons,  of  whom  Simon  VII.  founded  the  line  of 
Detmold,  Otto  that  of  Brake,  and  PMlip  that  of  Biickeburg,  or 
Schaumburg.  The  line  of  Brake  becoming  extinct  in  1709,  Count 
Adolphus  of  Llppe-Betmold  took  possession  of  the  country  without 
regaining  the  rights  of  Biickeburg;  but  the  Imperial  Aulic  Council, 
by  judgments  passed  in  1734  and  1787,  assigned  half  of  the  country 
to  Schauenbuig-Lippe,  and  the  two  houses  concluded  a  convention 
in  1748. 

Zipp^'Detmotld,  consisting  of  the  counties  of  Lippe  and  Sternberg, 
and  part  of  that  of  Schwalenberg,  forms  a  compact  territory,  situated 
between  51'  45'  and  62'  10'  N.  lat,  8"  84'  and  9»  20*  E.  long.  It  is 
bounded  E.  by  Hanover  and  Hesse-Casael,  and  on  all  other  sides  by 
Prussian  Westphalia.  The  small  bailiwiok  of  Lipparode  (half  only 
of  which  belonged  to  Lippe-Detmold  till  1850,  and  the  other  half 
to  Prussia),  with  the  town  of  Lippstadt,  lies  detached,  being  entirely 
surrounded  by  Westphalia.  On  the  17th  of  May  in  the  year  just 
mentioned  Lippe-Detmold  ceded  its  half  of  this  bailiwick  to  Prussia 
for  a  pension  of  9000  thalers.  The  area  of  the  principality  is  436 
square  miles,  and  the  population  at  the  end  of  1849  was  104,674. 

The  country  is  mountainous,  and  well  wooded.  The  wooded  chain  oi 
Osning,  commonly  called  theTeutoburger-Wald,  commencing  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  Dimel  near  Stadtbergen  in  Westphalia,  crosses  the 
cirde  of  Paderbom  under  the  name  of  the  Egge,  and  enters  Lippe- 
Detmold  at  Horn,  whence  it  extends  into  the  oounty  of  Bavensberg. 
The  Osning^  here  called  the  Lippe8cher>Wald,  forms  in  the  country 
three  chains  running  parallel  to  each  other  from  south-east  to  north- 
west, of  which  the  first  bounds  the  tract  called  the  Senner  Heath; 
the  central  t>ne,  which  is  the  highest,  contains  the  celebrated  Exter* 
steine,  which  are  grotesque  groups  of  sandstone  rocks,  where  It  is 
supposed  that  the  ancient  German  priests  performed  their  ceremonies 
by  moonlight;  and  the  third  is  turned  towards  the  valley  of  the 
Werra.  The  Osmng  divides  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser, 
the  streams  on  the  right  running  into  the  latter,  and  those  on  the  left 
for  the  most  part  into  the  former  river.  The  Weser,  the  only  navig- 
able river,  just  touches  the  northern  frontier  of  the  principality  for  a 
short  distance,  and  receives  the  Emmer,  the  Exter,  the  Werra,  the 
Bega,  and  some  other  small  streams.  The  Ems  rises  at  the  foot  of  the 
Stapelagerbezg,  a  branch  of  the  Osning,  crosses  the  Senner  Heath,  and 
soon  enters  the  province  of  WestphaJia.  The  Lippe  merely  touches 
the  bailiwick  of  Lipperode  and  the  town  of  Lippstadt  Vast  forests 
of  oak,  beech,  and  other  timber  clothe  the  higher  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains, while  on  the  slopes  there  is  the  finest  arable  land.  The  climate 
is  temperate,  but  the  atmosphere  is  frequently  loaded  with  fogs  and 
vapours ;  the  winter  is  cold  and  wet ;  iAis  summer,  especially  in  the 
Heath,  very  hot  The  natural  productions  are  com,  flax,  hemp, 
potatoes,  rapeseed,  garden  vegetables,  and  timber.  The  inhabitants 
have  the  common  domestic  animals,  poultry,  game,  fish,  and  bees. 
The  mineral  products  are  gypsun^  lime,  day,  marble,  and  freestone; 
and  there  is  a  salt-spring  from  which  36,000  bushels  of  salt  are  annually 
obtained.  The  staple  productions  are  flax  and  timber,  of  whi<di  large 
quantities  are  exported.  The  breeds  of  homed  cattle  and  sheep  are 
good.  Swine  and  goats  are  numerous.  The  horses  bred  on  the  Senner 
Heath  are  hardy  and  spirited.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  any 
importance.  Thread,  coarse  yam,  and  linen  are  made  in  some  parts ; 
there  are  likewise  several  tanneries,  spirit^distilleries,  paper-mills, 
oil-mills,  and  saw-miUs.  The  exports  besides  flax  and  timber  are 
cattle,  linen,  and  meerschaum  pipes  manufactured  at  Lemgo. 

The  religion  of  the  prince  and  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
IB  Calvinism ;  the  small  remainder  are  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics. 
There  is  a  gymnasium  in  Detmold  and  another  in  Lemgo.  The  govern- 
ment is  a  representative  monarchy.  The  contingent  to  the  army  of 
the  German  Confederation  is  721  men.  Lippe-Detmold,  with  Schauen- 
burg-Lippe,  Reuss,  and  Hesse-Hombuxv,  has  the  sixteenth  vote  in  the 
diet,  and  in  the  full  council  one  vote  of  its  own. 

Jktmfddf  the  capital,  situated  on  the  Werra,  consists  of  the  old 
town,  the  new  town,  and  a  suburb ;  the  new  town  is  well  built,  and 
has  some  delightful  public  walks  and  gardens.  The  chief  buildings 
are  the  palace,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  theatira.  The  town  has  a 
training  school,  a  public  library,  an  hospital,  manufactures  of  linen 
and  leather,  and  several  breweries.  Not  far  from  the  town,  on  a 
summit  of  Uie  TeutobuTger*Wald,  overlooking  the  reputed  bat^e-field 
in  which  the  Roman  legions  under  Varus  were  defeated  by  the  Germans 
under  Axminius,  a  colossal  statue  in  copper  of  the  latter  hero  has 
been  reoentl^  erected  on  a  pedestal  40  fset  high.  The  number  of  the 
inhabitants  is  about  5000.  Lemgoy  on  the  £ga,  a  walled  town  with 
seven  gates,  has  4000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  various  mannfftotures, 
especially  of  woollen,  linniy  leathar,  and  tobaoeo^ipee,  of  which  the 
last  is  very  considerable. 

SdM/wnburg-IAppe,  frequently  written  SehamnJbwrg-Lippe,  consists 
of  four  bailiwicks  in  the  oounty  of  Sohaae&burg  and  three  in  the 
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ooiinty  of  Lippe,  which  are  surrounded  by  Hanover,  the  Hessian  part 
of  Schauenburg,  Lippe-Detmold,  and  Westphalia.  It  is  210  square 
miles  in  extent  The  population  at  the  end  of  1852  was  30,226.  The 
country,  which  is  in  general  mountainous,  has  no  rivers  except  small 
affluents  of  the  Weser:  the  Stein-hude  Lake  is  about  6  miles  long,  2^ 
miles  broady  and  at  most  6  feet  deep.  The  country  produces  com, 
pulse,  potatoes,  turnips,  rape-seed,  flax,  fruit,  timber,  horned  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  goats,  hones,  poultry,  game,  and  fish.  Its  mineral  pro- 
ducts are  coals  and  lime.  The  revenue  amounts  to  130,000  thalera. 
The  country  has  an  assembly  of  estates,  which  consists  of  13  members, 
and  meets  annually.  The  chief  town  and  residence  of  the  prince  is 
BOckebtirg,  on  the  Aa,  which  has  a  population  of  2500.  It  is  a  walled 
town  entered  by  five  gates,  and  has  a  castle,  a  gymnasium,  a  normal 
school,  a  public  library,  an  orphan-house,  &c.,  but  no  remarkable 
buildings.  Schauenburg-Lippe,  as  a  member  of  the  German  Confede- 
ration, has  one  vote,  in  the  general  council  and  part  of  the  sixteenth 
vote  with  Lippe-Detmold,  fta,  as  above  stated.  Its  contingent  to  the 
federal  army  is  210  men. 

LIRI,  OR  LIRIS  RIVER.     ri-AVOiio,  Terua  dl] 

LISBELLAW.    [Fermakaoh.] 

LISBON  (LUh6a  in  Portuguese),  a  city,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal  and  of  the  province  of  Estremadura,  is  situated  on  the 
norUiem  bank  of  tiie  Tagus  (Tejo)  about  12  miles  from  the  month  of 
the  river,  in  38*  42'  N.  lat,  9'  8'  W.  long.  The  population  is  about 
280,000. 

The  broad  ssstuary  of  the  Tagus  gives  to  Lisbon  an  extensive  and 
safe  harbour,  in  which  the  laxgest  ships  of  war  can  anchor  close  to  the 
city.  From  the  suburb  of  Belem  up  to  the  western  end  of  Lisbon 
the  Tagus  is  little  more  than  a  mile  m  width,  but  opposite  the  centre 
of  Lisbon  it  widens  considerably,  the  left  or  southern  bank  turning 
sudd^y  to  the  south  near  the  town  of  Almada,  and  forming  a  wide 
bay  or  reach  about  5  or  6  miles  in  breadth,  and  extending  fiir  to  the 
north-east  In  this  deep  lake-like  expansion  of  the  river  iJl  the  fleets 
of  Europe  might  be  anchored  beyond  the  range  of  cannon  from  either 
shore.  The  southern  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  hilly  about  Almada, 
beoomes  low  higher  up,  and  is  swampy  at  low  water;  it -is  however 
studded  with  small  towns  and  villages,  which  keep  up  a  constant , 
traffic  with  Lisbon,  supplying  it  with  fruit«.  vegetablei^  wine,  &o., 
besides  being  the  medium  of  intercourse  between  the  capital  and  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  also  with  Spain  by  the  post- 
load  of  Badajos.  The  entrance  of  the  river  is  defended  by  Fort 
St  Julian  (Forte  SSo  JuliSo)  on  the  north  bank,  and  by  Fort  Bugio 
on  a  low  point  of  rock  near  the  south  bank;  higher  up  it  is  protected 
by  the  Tower  of  Belem  (Torre  de  Belem)  and  bv  several  batteries  on 
both  banks.  To  the  north  the  city  is  protected  by  mountains,  which, 
rising  in  suocesiive  ranges,  end  abruptly  near  Torres  Vedras,  in  a  line 
extending  from  the  aea-ooast  to  Alhandra  on  the  Tagus.  On  three  of 
these  ridges  were  constructed  tiie  series  of  entrenchments  and  fortified  ' 
positions  called  the  Lines  of  Torres  Yedras. 

The  dty  rises  from  the  bank  of  the  river  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, being  built  on  a  succession  of  hills,  the  highest  of  which  are 
the  hill  of  Bons  Ares,  or  Estrella,  to  the  west,  and  the  Castle-Hill  to 
the  east  Most  of  the  streets  are  steep,  irregular,  and  tortuous, 
besides  being  ill  paved  and  dirty.  One  part  of  the  city  however, 
which  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  since  the  great  earthquake  of  1755,  is 
regular  and  handsome ;  it  lies  on  even  ground  in  a  valley  which  runs 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  river,  between  the  Castle  Hill  to  | 
ihe  east,  and  the  hiUs  of  San  Francisco  and  Do  Carmo  on  the  west. 
This  space  contains  about  eight  or  nine  well-built  parallel  streets,  I 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  Rua  Augusta,  tolerably  wide,  and  nearly  ' 
half  a  mile  in  length,  containing  the  best  shops  in  Lisbon,  especially 
those  of  the  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  and  jewellers.  These  streets 
are  crossed  at  right  angles  by  other  streets,  and  they  terminate  on  the 
river  side  in  a  handsome  square  called  Pra9a  de  Commercio,  one  side 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  Tagus,  and  the  other  sides  by  the  Arsenal, 
the  Custom-House,  the  Exchange,  Royal  Library,  and  other  public 
buildings.  This  square  is  adorned  with  a  bronze  statue  of  king 
Joseph  I.  At  the  opposite  or  north  end  of  the  above-mentioned 
streets  are  two  squares,  the  Pra^a  da  Figueira,  or  market-place,  and 
the  Praga  do  Rooio,  the  latter  of  which  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
convent  of  San  Domingo  and  the  massive  buildings  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Inquisition.  Farther  north,  going  towards  the  country,  is  the 
Paaseio  Publico,  or  promenade,  which  however  is  small,  and  very 
inferior  to  the  public  gardens  of  other  large  capitals. 

The  eastern  part  of  Lisbon,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  and  beyond 
the  castle,  consists  of  narrow  irregular  ill-paved  streets,  with  a  neat 
house  here  and  there.  This  Lb  ti^e  oldest  part  of  Lisbon,  and  the 
houses  are  high  and  old-fashioned.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while  the 
earthquake  destroyed  all  the  buildings  in  the  valley,  it  spared  the 
houses  built  on  the  steep  declivity  of  &»  hilL 

To  the  westward  of  the  new  streets  the  town  rises  on  the  steep 
declivity  of  a  succession  of  hiUa,  with  a  few  good  streets  and  open  ' 
places  here  and  there,  especially  along  the  river  side,  the  rest  of  the  > 
streets  being  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy.    Here  and  there  are  massive 
buildings,  chiefly  convents  and  churches,  which  crown  the  summits  of 
the  hills  and  tower  above  all  the  rest 

Lisbon  being  an  open  town,  and  its  suburbs  very  long  and  strag- 
gling in  various  directions,  it  is  not  easy  to  define  its  limits.    Its  . 


western  boimdary  however  is  generally  fixed  at  the  stream  of  Alcantara, 
which  fUls  into  the  Tagus ;  and  thence  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  town  the  length  in  a  straight  line  Lb  between  3  and  4  miles,  not 
reckoning  the  sinuosities  of  the  ground:  the  width  of  the  town  from 
the  Tagus  inland  varies  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half,  not  including 
the  long  straggling  lines  of  houses  which  extend  along  the  approaches 
to  the  town. 

The  whole  of  the  area  thus  described  is  however  hx  from  being  thickly 
covered  with  buildings ;  many  parts  are  occupied  by  gardens,  planU- 
tions,  the  naked  steep  declivities  of  the  hills,  and  by  ruins  and  rubbiali. 
In  fact  almost  every  house  of  any  pretension  has  its  little  garden,  or 
rather  grape-terrace ;  and  many  portions  of  the  eity  are  occupied  b j 
ruins,  ^hich  have  been  allowed  to  renudn  in  the  same  state  of  defla- 
tion as  that  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  the  earthquake.  The 
district  of  Bons  Ares,  along  the  slope  of  the  western  hill,  is  the  least 
densely  built,  and  contains  many  pleasant  and  healthy  residences  with 
gardens,  which  are  mostly  occupied  by  foreigners,  West  of  the  bridge 
of  Alcantara  a  line  of  streets  parallel  to  the  Tagus  connects  Lisbon 
with  Belem,  or  Bethlehem,  which  is  resorted  to  as  a  bathing-place.  In 
its  square  stands  a  fine  old  church,  with  extensive  conventual  buildings 
adjoining,  and  here  there  is  a  royal  residence.  A  new  palace  osUed  the 
Ajuda  has  recently  been  oonstructed  on  an  elevation  north  of  Bdent 

The  most  striking  buildings  of  Lisbon  are  its  vast  and  maasire 
convents,  which  crown  the  hills,  and  look  like  palaces  and  fortresseai 
Before  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  in  1836  they  gave  to  Lisbon 
a  monkish  appearance.  Most  of  the  churches  belonging  to  them  have 
since  been  converted  into  parish  churches,  and  the  conventual  buildings 
applied  to  other  purposes. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are : — The  castle  and  citadel  of 
St  Geoi^,  occupying  the  highest  summit  in  the  city ;  the  old  cathe- 
dral, near  the  castle;  several  churches;  the  Custom-House ;  the 
Exchange;  the  Royal  Library;  several  prisons;  five  theatres;  an 
English  church,  with  a  handsome  cemetery  adjoining;  schools  of 
various  kinds ;  a  museum  of  natural  history ;  and  a  botanic  garden. 
The  Arsenal  was  formerly  one  of  the  finest  establishments  of  the  kind 
in  Europe :  it  contained  lul  kinds  of  naval  and  military  stores  in  abun- 
dance. It  is  now  on  a  reduced  scale,  but  has  a  foundry  for  casUng 
cannon  and  a  manufactory  of  fire-arms ;  there  is  also  a  large  dock- 
yard. 

The  Aqueduct  (Os  Arcos  das  Agoas  Livres)  whidi  sopplies  Lisbon 
with  water  is  not  surpassed  in  boldness  of  design  and  grandeur  of 
efiect  by  any  similar  work  of  art  The  water  is  brought  from  several 
springs  situated  near  the  village  of  Bellas,  9  miles  N.W.  from  Lisbon. 
The  aqueduct  is  in  part  conducted  under  ground ;  but  on  approaching 
Lisbon  it  passes  across  a  deep  valley,  and  the  water  is  carried  over  a  num- 
ber of  lofty  arches  for  a  len|;th  of  about  2400  feet  The  water  enters 
the  town  on  the  north-west^  at  a  place  called  Amoreira,  where  is  the 
reservoir  (Depositorio  das  Agoas  Livres)  from  which  the  water  is 
distributed  to  the  several  fountains  of  the  dty.  The  Qallogos  dnv 
water  in  small  barrels  from  the  fountains  and  sell  it  from,  house  to 
house  or  cry  it  about  the  streets  ^ 

The  popidation  of  Lisbon  is  much  mixed,  consisting  of  people  from 
every  province  of  Portugal,  who  come  there  in  quest  of  employment, 
of  a  number  of  blacks  and  men  of  colour  from  the  colonies,  and  of 
numerous  Ghdlegoe,  or  porters  and  water-carriers  from  Qalicia,  and 
other  foreigners.  The  lower  cksses  live  poorly,  and  are  dirty  in  their 
appearance.  There  are  crowds  of  beggars  and  vagrants.  The  women 
of  Lisbon  wear  on  their  heads  a  plam  muslin  kerchief  folded  in  t 
three-cornered  shape.  Many  of  the  ladies  have  adopted  the  Spanish 
mantilhk 

The  police  is  still  very  imperfect,  and  the  streets  are  but  psrtiall/ 
and  imperfectly  lighted  at  night  Lisbon  is  not  provided  with  &>tt- 
duits  or  sewers,  and  all  the  filth  is  thrown  into  the  streets,  from  which 
it  is  washed  off  by  the  rain  into  the  river. 

The  climate  of  Lisbon  is  healthy  and  genial ;  it  is  very  hot  and  dry 
in  the  summer  months,  when  the  heat  is  often  96"*  of  fihrenheit,  bat 
is  relieved  by  north-west  winds ;  heavy  rains  fall  in  November  and 
December ;  cold  clear  weather  prevails  in  January,  but  in  Pebniary 
the  weather  beoomes  mild  again,  and  the  spring  begins.  Snow  is  a 
very  rare  occurrence. 

The  commerce  and  trade  of  Lisbon,  though  much  diminished  since 
the  loss  of  Brazil,  are  stall  considerable.  It  exports  wine,  fruits,  and 
oil ;  and  it  imports  com,  salt  fish,  salt  butter,  dieese,  timber,  iron, 
lead,  tin,  copper,  coals,  tar,  and  idl  sorts  of  foreign  manufactures, 
with  which  it  supplies  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Lisbon  has  some  manufactories  of  silks,  paper,  soap,  and  leather;  its 
goldsmiths  and  jewellers  are  very  expert ;  and  there  are  abo  sugar- 
i*efineries  and  potteriesi  The  lanness  and  want  of  industry  of  the 
Portuguese  have  been  much  exsggerated  by  travellers. 

A  great  portion  of  Lisbon  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1755. 
The  number  of  persons  killed  amounted  to  60,000. 

(Kinsey,  Portugal  JlUutrated;  Mi&ano,  DiccUmano  Oeograpkico; 
Link,  Travels  in  Portugal,  a  good  work  of  the  end  of  the  last  ceotary; 
Alexander,  Sketckea  of  PoHugal,  1834;  Portugal  and  Oalicia,  1836; 
Baxter,  The  Tagtu  and  the  Tiber,  1852.  See  also  Map  vf  lubon,  by 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

LISBURK,  Ireland,  a  market-  and  post-town,  a  paiiiamentazy 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  the  midst 
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cf  a  beautafol  and  highly  improved  district,  on  the  river  Lagan, 
partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Massereene,  county  of  Antrim,  and 
partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Castlereagh,  county  of  Down,  in  64" 
31'  K.  lat,  6*  4'  W.  long.,  di«taut  8J  mUes  aS.W.  from  Belfast  by 
the  Ulster  railway,  and  974  milee  N.  by  E.  ftrom  Dublin  by  the  Dublin 
and  Belfast  Junction  railway.  The  town  is  governed  by  18  com- 
misnonera.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  6569,  besides 
S68  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  The  borough  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  Lisbum  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  28 
dectond  divisions,  with  an  area  of  119,790  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  68,788. 

The  town  took  its  rise  firojn  the  erection  of  Lisbum  Castle  in  1610 
hj  Sur  Fulk  Conway,  to  whom  James  L  had  granted  part  of  the 
manor.  In  1641  it  was  attacked  by  the  Irish  insuigents,  who  wero 
repulsef^  but  the  town  wiUi  set  fire  to  and  reduced  to  ashes.  After 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  a  number  of  Huguenot  families 
settled  in  the  town,  and  introduced  the  linen  and  damask  manu- 
£u!tureB  with  the  improved  machinery  of  Holland.  In  1707  the 
castle  and  chief  part  of  the  town  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  castle 
remained  a  ruin,  the  gardens  were  given  to  the  public  as  a  place 
'  of  recreation.  The  town  was  rebuilt  in  a  substantial  and  hand* 
some  manner.  Lisbum  enjoyed  great  prosperity  during  the  period 
between  the  time  of  the  Irish  volunteers  and  the  rebellion  of  1798. 
The  linen  manufacture  subsequently  fdl  off  here^  but  it  has  revived, 
and  the  town  is  again  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Lisbum  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lagan,  with  a  small  suburb 
beyond  the  river.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  long  irregular  street,  with 
several  streets  branching  from  it.  Another  leading  street  diverges 
from  the  main  street  on  the  line  of  the  Belfast  high  road,  having  the 
castle  terrace  and  gardens  between  it  and  the  river.  At  the  point 
of  divergence  is  a  large  open  area,  in  which  is  the  market-house. 
Between  the  two  streets,  nei^  their  intersection,  stands  the  parish 
church,  fronting  the  castle  gardens.  The  houses  are  well  built  and 
roofed  with  slate,  and  the  town  has  generally  a  neat^  dean,  and 
handsome  appearance.  It  is  well  paved,  Ughted  with  gas,  and  supplied 
with  water.  The  parish  church,  which  is  the  cathednd  for  the  united 
diocese  of  Down  and  Connor,  is  a  spadous  and  hsmdsome  building 
with  a  tower,  to  which  an  octagonal  spire  was  added  in  1807.  It 
contains  a  monument  to  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  died  at  Lisbum  in  1667. 
Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  a  chapel  of  ease,  places  of  worship 
for  Boman  CathoUcs,  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  and  Methodisti^ 
National,  Free,  and  Inbnt  schools,  and  a  school  endowed  by  John 
Hancock  for  the  support  and  education  of  40  Quaker  children.  The 
charitable  institutions  are  the  County  of  Antrim  Infirmary,  the 
Lisbum  Fever  Hospital,  and  six  fne  bouses  for  destitute  widows.  In 
the  town  is  a  savings  bank.  Lisbum  possesses  great  facilities  for 
trade,  and  large  quantities  of  agricultunl  produce,  provisions,  and 
manufMstured  goods  are  disposed  of  in  the  weekly  markets.  On  a 
river-ialand  witibin  the  borough  there  is  an  extensive  chemical  work 
for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring  bleaching-yarda.  Damasks^  and 
the  finer  kmds  of  linen,  linen-thread,  muslnu^  and  diapers  are  manu- 
fiM^ured.  There  are  fiitctories  for  flax-spinniiig  and  bleaching,  and 
for  printing  and  dyeing  muslins  and  other  fetbrics.  Courts  for 
Kilultagh  Manor,  courts  leet,  and  petty  seedona  are  held  in  the 
town.  Fairs  are  held  on  July  2l8t^  and  October  5th.  The  xioarket 
day  is  Tuesday. 
LiSCABD.  [Chxshibb.] 
LISCARROL.    [Cork.] 

LISIEUX    [CaIyados.]  

LISKEARD,  LESKEARD,  or  LESKERET,  Cornwall,  a  market- 
town,  munidpid  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Liakeard,  is  dtuated  in  50*  27'  N.  lat, 
4**  28'  W.  long.,  distant  14  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Bodmin,  and  221 
milea  W.S.W.  from  London.  The  borough  is  govemed  by  4  aldermen 
and  12  ooimcillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns  one  member 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  population  of  the  nmnidpal  borough 
in  1851  was  4886,  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough  6204.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  and  diocese  of 
Exeter.  Liskeard  Poor-Law  Union  contains  26  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  92,157  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
38,792. 

The  town,  which  is  meanly  built,  stands  partly  in  a  hollow  and 
partly  upon  rocky  heights,  so  that  the  streets  have  an  appearance  of 
great  irregularity.  The  chief  public  building  is  the  town-hall,  a 
handsome  stracture,  supported  on  granite  columns.  The  parish 
churcli,  a  fine  edifice  of  the  15th  century,  consists  of  a  nave,  aisles, 
and  chanoel,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  Weslesran  and 
Association  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Quakers  have  places  of 
worship,  and  the  Bible  Christians  meet  for  worship  in  the  Teetotal 
Han.  The  Qnunmar  school,  founded  in  1658,  of  which  the  corpo- 
ration is  patron,  had  lost  its  endowment,  and  had  been  discontinued, 
but  has  been  lately  reK)pened.  There  are  British  and  Infant  schools, 
a  mechanioB  institute,  a  mutual  improvement  society,  and  a  savings 
bank.  Liskeard  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  has  an  excellent 
market,  which  is  held  on  Saturday;  fidrs  are  held  six  times  in  the 
year.  Only  a  few  persons  are  now  engaged  in  wool-combing.  Tanning 
mm  former]^  earned  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  there  is  only 
one  tan-yard  left  A  oonsiderable  number  of  the  inhabitants  are 
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employed  at  mines  in  the  neighbouring  parishes  of  St.  deer,  Men- 
heniot,  and  St.  Ive. 
LISLE,  or  L'ISLE.    [Vauclusb.] 

LISMORE,  county  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  a  market-  and  post-town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Blackwater,  in  52*  8'  N.  hit,  7*  50'  W.  long.,  distant  89  miles 
W.&W.  from  Waterford  by  road,  and  186  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from 
Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  2840,  besides  898  inmates  of 
the^  workhouse.  Lismore  Poor-Law  tJnion  comprises  18  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  97,140  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  27,077. 

Lismor^  at  first  called  Dunsgume,  from  a  fortification  east  of  the 
town,  now  known  as  the  Round  Hill,  is  said  to  have  had  its  rise  in  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  century.  It  was  named  Lismore,  or  the  Great 
House,  from  a  monastery  foimded  by  St.  Carthagh,  who  was  interred 
in  his  own  church.  As  a  sacred  city,  and  a  seat  of  learning,  it  grew 
into  importance  and  fame^  and  is  said  to  have  had  no  fewer  than 
20  churches  erected  in  its  vicinity.  In  the  9th  century  the  place  was 
five  times  plimdered  by  the  Danes.  Henry  II.  held  a  council  in  it. 
Its  castle  was  founded  by  Ehig  John.  Several  times  attacked  in  the 
rebellion  of  1641,  and  at  length  burned  in  1645,  it- remained  a  com- 
parative ruin,  and  the  town  sank  into  a  poor  and  wretched  village. 
It  was  visited  by  James  IL  in  1689.  In  1758  it  became  the  property 
of  the  fourth  Duke-  of  Devonshire.  Since  that  time  it  has  revived, 
and  has  been  greatly  enlarged. 

Lismore  occupies  tiie  summit  of  a  steep  bank  of  the  Blackwater 
River.  The  church  standing  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  at  its  eastern 
extremity,  and  the  castle,  on  the  verge  of  a  rocky  precipice  nearly 
100  feet  mgfa,  at  the  oppoeite  end  of  Uie  town,  give  it  a  very  striking 
appearance.  The  church,  which  is  the  cathedral  of  the  see  of  Lismore, 
is  a  handsome  building;  having  a  tower,  surmounted  1^  a  light  and 
elM^t  spire.  It  was  in  great  ^ait  built  by  the  Earl  of  dork  in  1663, 
and  was  about  the  year  1820  renewed  under  the  direction  of  the  dean. 
There  are  a  spacious  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  a  small  Presbyterian 
meeting-house ;  a  classical  school,  well-built  and  endowed ;  free  schools, 
and  a  school  erected  and  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Devondiire.  The 
castle,  which  is  a  massive  pile,  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  ancient 
baronial  residence.  Three  sides  of  the  quadrangle  are  in  complete 
re^.  The  bridge,  which  crosses  the  Blackwater  a  little  above  the 
pomt  where  it  receives  the  Owenshad,  a  rapid  stream  from  the 
mountains  lying  to  the  north,  is  a  hsndsome  structure,  having  a 
centre  arch  with  a  span  of  100  feet  In  the  town  are  a  fever  hospital, 
a  dispensary,  and  six  almshouses,  founded  by  the  first  earl  of  Cork  for 
decayed  Protestant  soldiers.  The  navigable  part  of  the  Blackwater 
has  been  connected  with  the  town  by  a  canal,  which  allows  a  free 
traffic  by  lighters  between  Lismore  and  Toughal.  There  is  a  Imiited 
export  of  com  and  fiour,  and  the  imports  are  timber,  iron,  coal,  &c. 
Immediately,  below  the  castle  is  an  extensive  salmon  fii^ery.  Good 
roofing  slate  is  quarried  near  the  town.  Fairs  are  held  on  February  14th, 
May  25th,  and  November  12th.  The  soeneiy  of  the  neighbourhood  is 
remarkable  for  its  grandeur  and  beauty.  In  the  vicinity  are  many 
villas  and  gentlemen's  seats. 

The  diocese  of  Lismore  is  in  the  archdiocese  of  Dublin ;  it  includes 
portions  of  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Tipperary,  and  comprises 
42  benefices.  The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor, 
treasurer,  archdeacon,  and  7  prebendarie&  The  mcome  of  the  united 
dioceses  of  Cashel,  Emly,  Waterford,  and  Lismore  is  50002. 

LISNASKEA,  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  a  market-  and  post-town,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  tiie  roads 
from  Dublm  and  Belftst  to  Enmskillen,  in  54*  16'  N.  lat,  7**  27'  W. 
long,  jdistant  11  mHea  S.E.  from  Eniuskillen  by  road,  and  89  mUes 
K.N.W.flrom  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  882.  TheLisnaskea 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  14  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of 
98,788  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  29,155.  The  town  has  been 
much  improved  by  its  proprietor  the  Earl  of  Erne,  and  contains  some 
superior  nouses  built  m  the  old  English  style.  Besides  the  parish 
church,  a  plain  edifice^  rebuilt  in  1814,  there  are  chapels  for  Roman 
Catholics  and  Primitive  Methodists;  and  National,  In&nt>and  Endowed 
schools.  A  handsome  market-housei,  a  fever  hospital,  a  (^pensary,and 
the  Union  workhouse  are  in  the  town.  By  the  steamers  on  Lough 
Erne  large  quantities  of  com,  butter,  linen,  and  yam  are  brought 
from  the  islands  and  sold  in  Lisnaskea  markets  The  market  is  held 
on  Saturday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  the  Monday  before  Easter,  October 
10th,  and  the  1st  Saturday  of  every  month.  Petty  sessionB  are  held 
in  the  town. 

USSA.    [PosBN.] 

LISTOWEL,  Kerry,  Ireland,  a  market-  and  post-town,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  the  barony  of  Iraghticonnor,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Peale,  in  52*  26'  N.  lai,  9*  28'  W.  long. ; 
distant  18}  miles  N.N.E.  from  Tralee,  and  165  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from 
Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  2126.  listowel  Poor-Law  Union 
comprises  32  electoral  divisions^  with  an  area  of  151,208  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  48,251. 

liistowel  Castle,  which  was  a  seat  of  the  earls  of  Desmond,  was  the 
last  castle  which  held  out  for  Lord  Kerry  against  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  was  taken  in  1600  by  Sir  Charles  Wilmot,  who  put  all  the  garrison 
to  the  sword.  The  town  has  of  late  been  much  improved.  It  consists 
of  an  extensive  square^  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  church,  and  of 
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one  piinciiMj  street  with  sereral  short  branches.  On  the  western  side 
of  the  square  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  castla  At  the  southern 
approach  to  the  town  is  a  fine  bridge  with  five  arches,  each  of  50  feet 
span.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  structure,  having  a  tower 
sarmounted  with  a  neat  spire.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a 
spacious  emciform  structure.  There  are  a  Classical  school  and  two 
National  schools;  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary,  and  a  bridewell 
A  line  of  navigation  by  the  river  Cashen  enables  boats  of  16  tons  to 
come  within  24  miles  of  ListoweL  Salmon  are  plentiful  in  the  river. 
Behind  tiie  castle  are  extensive  flour-mills.  Quarter  sessions  are  held 
In  the  town  and  petty  sessions  every  Saturday.  The  market  is  held 
on.  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  a  corn-market  on  Friday.  Fairs 
are  held  on  Hay  18th,  July  26th,  October  28tb,  and  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  alternate  months.     The  soil  around  is  remarkably  fertile. 

lilTCHFIELD.    [CoKNBonouT.] 

LITHUA'NIA,  a  large  tract  of  country  which  now  forms  part  of 
the  Russian  empire,  but  which  once  constituted  an  independent  and 
powerful  state,  until  it  was  united  to  Poland  by  the  accession  of  its 
reigning  dynasty  to  the  throne  of  that  country.  The  early  history  of 
Lithuania  is  unknown.  Some  conjecture  that  the  HeruU,  who  destroyed 
the  western  empire  imder  Odoacer,  were  inhabitants  of  Lithuania,  and 
that  after  their  expulsion  from  Italy  they  returned  to  this  country, 
and  brought  with  them  those  words  resembling  the  Latin  which 
abound  in  tiie  Lithuanian  language.  The  first  mention  of  Lithuania 
occurs  in  the  chronicle  of  Quedlinburg,  A.D.  1009.  From  that  time 
the  name  of  Lithuania  begins  to  appear  more  frequently  in  Russian 
chronicles,  which  speak  of  the  Lithuanians  as  a  poor  and  savage  nation, 
some  tribes  of  which  were  compelled  bv  the  bordering  Russian  princes 
to  pay  a  tribute,  oonaisting  of  the  bark  of  burch-trees  for  making  oil, 
of  ropes  made  of  the  bark  of  lime-trees,  and  of  brooms. 

Towards  the  year  1200,  Albert,  bishop  of  Riga,  founded  the  order 
of  the  Knights  Sword-Bearers  (Ezisiferi),  in  order  to  conquer  the  pagans 
who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  from  the  Curiache-Haff  to  the 
Gulf  of  Finhmd.  The  half-savase  barbarians  were  soon  subdued  by 
the  valour  and  military  skill  of  those  warrior-monks,  and  reduced  to 
a  state  of  the  most  oppressive  bondage.  Not  long  after,  about  1220, 
Conrad,  duke  of  Masovia,  being  unable  to  reslBt  the  predatory  attacks 
of  the  Prussians,  a  brandi  of  we  Lithuanians,  called  to  his  assistance 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  granted  them  a  large  tract 
of  land,  with  many  casUes.  These  knights  did  the  same  in  Prussia 
that  the  Sword-Bearers  had  done  elsewhere.  The  Lithuanians  were 
slmost  destitute  of  defensive  armour,  and  had  for  the  most  part  no 
other  weapons  than  spears^  dube,  and  arrows.  In  spite  of  these  dis- 
advantages they  not  only  resisted  the  German  invaders^  but  gained 
possession  of  some  of  those  Russian  principalities  to  which  they  had 
been  obliged  to  pay  tribute.  The  decline  of  the  powerful  Russian 
principality  of  Huicaby  the  death  of  Prince  Roman,  who  was  defeated 
and  killed  by  the  Poles  in  the  battle  of  Zarichost,  1206,  delivered  the 
Lithuanians  from  a  formidable  enemy,  and  their  predatory  incursions 
hmn  to  be  more  dangerous  to  the  Polish  and  Russian  principalities. 

Ryngold  was  the  first  Lithuanian  ruler  who,  after  having  united  under 
his  dominion  all  the  principalities  of  that  nation,  assumed  the  title  of 
Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania  about  1286.  His  son  Mindog  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, and  was  crowned  at  Novogrodek  in  1262,  but  soon  relapsed 
into  paganism.  At  the  end  of  the  13th  century  Witenes  established  a 
new  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Lithuania ;  but  the  most  brilliant  era 
of  the  history  of  the  country  began  after  the  accession  of  the  Grand 
Pake  Ghedymin  in  1816.  He  made  most  extensive  conquests  in  the 
south-western  principalities  of  Russia,  and  consolidated  his  power  by 
insuring  the  most  perfect  protection  to  the  religion,  language,  customs, 
and  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  lands,  which  were 
intrustea  to  the  administration  of  such  princes  only  of  the  Lithuanian 
dynasty  as  had  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  whilst  the  sovereign 
still  remained  an  idolater. 

Two  nations  of  a  different  origin  and  creed  thus  became  soon  blended 
together,  and  the  Russian  Christixms  were  always  the  most  loyal  sub- 
jects of  the  pagan  grand  dukes  of  Lithuania.  The  Russian  became 
the  official  language  of  Lithuania,  and  continued  so  till  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  Polish  language. 

The  government  of  Lithuania  was  in  some  degree  feudal :  each 
province  was  given  in  fief,  generaUy  to  a  prince  of  the  reigning  family. 
After  its  union  with  PoLmd,  Lithuania  was  governed  by  the  same 
forms  as  that  country. 

Ghedymin  was  kmed  in  1828  at  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of  the 
German  knights.  He  divided  his  empire  among  his  several  sons ;  but 
after  some  contention  one  of  them,  called  Olgherd,  assumed  the 
sovereign  power.  He  proved  a  worUiy  successor  to  his  glorious  father : 
he  defeated  the  Tartars,  and  compelled  those  of  the  Crimea  to  become 
his  vassals,  having  extended  the  limits  of  Lithuania  to  the  banks  of 
the  Don  and  to  iho  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  republics  of  Sovo- 
gorod  and  Pskow  acknowledged  his  supremacy,  and  he  presented 
himself  in  triumph  before  the  gates  of  Moscow  in  the  years  1868, 1870, 
and  1878.  He  died  in  1381  in  the  faith  of  the  Greek  Church,  which 
he  embraced  on  his  death-bed  at  the  solicitations  of  his  wife,  who  was 
a  Russian  princess  of  Twer.  Olgherd's  son  and  successor,  Yaguellon, 
married  in  1886  Hedvige  of  Anjou,  queen  of  Poland,  and,  having  been 
.  baptised,  ascended  the  throne  of  that  country.  From  that  time 
Lithuania  was  united  with  Poland. 


Taguellon,  having  become  a  Christian,  exerted  himaelf 
fully  for  the  conversion  of  his  pagan  subjects,  who  however  long 
retained  many  rites  and  customs  derived  firom  their  idolatrous  fore- 
fathers. 

By  the  accession  of  Taguellon  to  the  throne  of  Poland  the  two 
coimtries  became  united,  but  it  often  happened  that  the  kings  of 
Poland  of  the  Taguellonian  fiimily,  who  were  hereditary  sovereigns  in 
Lithuania  and  elective  in  Poland,  after  their  accession  to  the  throne  of 
the  latter  countrv,  gave  up  the  government  of  Lithuania  to  a  prince 
of  their  family,  but  still  retained  the  sovereignty.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  those  princes  was  Vitold  (1430).  A  kind  of  union  of  the 
two  countries  was  effected  at  the  diet  of  Lublin  in  1669.  The  throne 
of  Lithuania  became  elective  like  that  of  Poland.  The  diets  of  the 
two  coimtries  were  held  in  common,  but  the  laws,  finances,  and 
armies  remained  separate. 

Lithuania  lostr  a  great  part  of  its  dominions  under  the  feign  of 
Caaimir  III.,  king  of  Polimd  and  gi-and-duke  of  Lithuania,  and  on 
several  subsequent  occasions.  At  tiie  time  of  the  first  dinnember^ 
ment  of  Poland  in  1772,  Lithuania  was  divided  into  the  following 
palatinates  or  counties: — Vilna,  Troki,  Novogrodek,  Bzesc,  Yitepsk, 
Polozk,  Mobilew,  and  the  duchy  of  Samogitia.  Of  this  territory 
Russia  got  Mohilew  and  Polozk  in  1792,  and  all  the  remainder  in  1793, 
with  the  exception  of  the  territory  which  forms  the  Prussian  gOTem- 
ment  of  Gunibinnen.  The  territory  of  Lithuania,  was  formed  into 
the  Russian  governments  of^l,  Vilna;  2,  Grodno;  8,  Bxalystoek; 
4,  Minsk ;  6,  Mohilew;  6,  Vitepsk ;  and,  7,  the  palatinate  of  Augus- 
tovo.  With  the  exception  of  Bialystock,  incorporated  with  Grcdno 
we  believe  in  1842,  and  Augustovd,  now  comprehended  in  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  these  divisions  still  subsist.  The  area  of  the  duchy 
exceeded  110,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1846  was  above 
6,000,000. 

Lithuania  is  generally  a  flat  and  low  country,  although  there  are 
some  hills  in  the  environs  of  Vilna.  The  north-western  part,  com- 
prehexding  the  duchy  of  Samogitia,  is  very  fertile,  and  celebrated 
particularly  on  account  of  its  flax.  The  banks  of  the  Niemen  ars 
also  generally  fertile,  and  in  many  parts  very  picturesque.  But  the 
greater  part  of  this  country  is  covered  with  sand,  marshes,  and  fena 
Ferruginous  ochre  is  found  in  all  the  peat-moaaes,  but  the  quantity  of 
iron  is  very  limited;  and  many  iron-works  which  formeriy  existed 
aro  now  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  cheaper  rate  at  wnich  iron 
can  be  got  from  the  mines  in  the  north  of  Russia  and  Siberia.  Blocks 
of  granite  and  pudding-stone  aro  scattered  over  many  districts.  The 
luge  forests  abound  in  fine  timber,  and  contain  a  great  quantity  of 
wild  animals,  such  as  eVks,  wild  hogs,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  &c.  An 
animal  peouliar  to  Lithuania  is  the  urochs,  or  bison,  which  was 
formerly  foimd  in  many  forests  of  Poland  and  Germany,  but  is  now 
confined  to  a  single  spot  in  Lithuania,  called  the  forest  of  Biala  Vieja. 
The  climate  is  extremely  cold  in  winter  and  very  hot  in  summer. 
There  are  scarcely  any  manufactures  in  the  country,  and  its  exports 
consist  chiefly  of  flax,  hemp,  com,  timber,  honey,  and  wax. 

The  principal  rivers  wmch  water  Lithuania  aro  the  Niemen,  the 
Dnieper,  Berezina,  YiUia,  &a  The  chief  towns  aro  Vilna,  ita  ancient 
capital;  Grodno,  Minsk,  Mohilew,  Vitepsk,  &c 

The  Lithuanians  romained  idolaters  till  the  end  of  the  14th  century. 
Their  chief  deity  was  Perkunas,  the  god  of  thunder,  besidea  some 
other  divinities  presiding  over  seasons,  elehienta,  and  pazticolar 
occupations.  They  possessed  also  sacred  groves  and  fountains,  and 
worshipped  firo  and  consecrated  snakes.  The  population  is  com- 
posed of  Lithuanians,  Lithuano-Ruasians,  Poles,  Jews,  and  Tartars. 
Adelung  and  Vater  define  the  lithuanians  to  be  a  Germano^lavic 
nation,  and  say  that  two-thirds  of  their  language  aro  Slavonian ;  and 
Balbi  adds  that  the  romaining  third  may  be  traced  to  ihe  Fiimidi, 
Gothic,  and  German.  The  recent  reseanies  of  some  distinguished 
German  philologists,  and  particularly  those  of  Bopp  and  Bohltfi,  have 
proved  that  the  Lithuanian  language  is  closely  allied  to  the  Sanscrit, 
that  it  has  a  common  origin  vrith  the  Latin,  German,  and  Slavonic 
languages,  but  that  it  is  not  derived  from  them.  Professor  Bohlen 
of  Konigsberg  thinks  that  it  bears  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the 
Sanscrit  than  to  any  other  known  language. 

The  Lithuanian  language  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  dialect^ 
the  Lithuanian  proper  and  the  Lettonian,  or  Livonian,  both  of  which 
may  be  subdivided  into  smaller  ones.  The  Lithuanian  proper  contains 
the  following  dialects : — 1.  The  old  Prussian,  which  had  been  spoken 
in  Prussia  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  who  tried  by  all  means  to  extirpate  it  It  was  still  in 
general  use  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  but  is  now  entirely  extinct 
as  a  living  language.  It  diflfers  fix>m  other  Lithuanian  dialects  in 
having  a  greater  admixture  of  Gorman  than  Slavonian  words.  A 
catechism  compiled  about  1646,  and  an  Enchiridion,  or  church 
service  (Konigsbeig,  1661),  are  the  only  extant  monuments  of  that  old 
language.  2.  The  Pruaso-Lithuanian  dialect,  which  is  now  spoken 
about  Insterburg  and  Memel,  is  the  nearest  to  the  old  Prussian,  but 
it  has  received  a  great  admixture  of  Polish  words.  A  Bible,  translated 
into  that  language  by  Quandt,  was  published  at  Konigsbeig^  1766. 
The  Polish-Lithuanian,  or  Samogitian  language,  which  is  spoken  in 
the  north-western  part  of  Lithuania,  and'  particularly  in  the  province 
of  Samogitia,  differs  from  the  IVussian  dialect  in  beiug  more  free  from 
the  admixturo  of  German  words;  and  it  is  certainly  the  purest  of  all 
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ihe  dUlecta,  as  the  population  by  which  it  is  spoken  resisted  the 
German  invaders.  lliere  is  in  iliat  dialect  a  Protestant  Bible  trans- 
lated by  Chilinski,  published  at  London  in  1660|  and  many  other 
religious  works. 

The  second  principal  dialect  of  the  Lithuanian  is  the  Lettonian,  or 
the  Livonian,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Curouian.  It  is  spoken 
in  the  greatest  part  of  Lironia,  in  Courland,  and  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Yitepak,  which  was  formerly  called  Polish  Livonia.  It 
differs  from  the  other  Lithuanian  dialects  in  having  an  admixture 
of  Finnish  words,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  dialect  It  is  subdivided 
into  several  minor  dialects,  of  which  that  which  is  spoken  about 
Mittau  and  Riga  is  considered  the  best;  and  it  has  been  used  for 
the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  for  the  composition  of  several 
religious  works.  There  is  at  the  University  of  Dorpat  a  ohiur  of  this 
language. 

LITRY.      [CALYADO&] 

LITTLE  BELT.    [Bbw.] 

LITTLEHAMPTON.    [Sussex.] 

LITTLEPORT.    [Cambridoishirb.] 

LIYADIA,  or  LEBADEA.    [B<eotia.] 

LIYERPOOL,  Lancashire^  a  sea-port^  market-town,  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Mersey,  in  58°. 28'  N.  lat,  2*  64' 
W.  long.,  distant  58  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Lancaster,  81  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Manchester,  206  miles  N.W.  from  London  byroad,  and  201  xniles 
by  the  London  and.North-Westem  railway.  The  population  of  the 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  of  Liverpool  in  1851  was 
875,955.  The  borough  is  governed  by  16  aldermen  and  48  councillors, 
one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Liverpool  and 
diocese  of  Chester.  Liverpool  Poor-Law  Union  consists  of  the  parish 
of  Liverpool,  which  has  an  area  of  1880  acres,  with  a  population  in 
1841  of  228»054,  in  1851  of  255,055. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  Liverpool  is  popularly  derived  from  a 
bird  called  the  liver,  or  lever,  which  is  said  to  have  frequented  the 
marshy  pool  that  existed  on  what  is  now  the  site  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  town.  In  conformity  with  this  tradition,  the  corporate  seal 
bears  the  figure  of  a  bird,  which,  as  there  represented,  resembles  the 
glossy  ibis,  a  species  now  almost  if  not  altogether  extinct  The  name 
has  also  been  ascribed,  with  considerable  probability,  to  the  Welsh 
words  Lldr  pwll,  signifying  'place  on  the  pool,'  and  it  is  certain  that 
ancientiy  the  whole  sestuary  of  the  Mersey  was  called  Lyrpul,  Lyr- 
poole,  or  Litherpoole.  It  is  believed  that  the  first  castle  of  Liverpool 
was  built  by  Roger  of  Poictiers,  and  this  was  probably  the  origin  of 
an  English  town  and  port^  which  have  become  next  to  London  the 
greatest,  in  commercial  importance,  of  any  in  the  world.  The  castle, 
which  had  been  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  king*  John,  was  destroyed 
in  compliance  with  an  Act  passed  in  1659;  it  occupied  the  site  upon 
which,  now  stands  St  George's  church.  Liverpool  received  its  first 
charter,  in  1178,  frY)m  Henry  IL ;  a  second  chuter  was  conferred  bv 
king  John  in  1207  ;  and  a  third,  constituting  the  town  a  free  borough 
for  ever,  was  granted  by  Henry  IIL  in  1227.  During  the  contest 
between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament,  Liverpool  held  out  for  24  days 
against  the  army  onder  Prince  Rupert ;  but  the  town  being  then 
taken,  many  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  were  put  to  death;  and 
the  ravages  of  pestilence  and  &mine  closely  followed  those  of  the 
sword.  In  the  year  1699,  Liverpool  was  constituted  a  separate 
pariah ;  up  to  that  period,  it  had  been  a  cfaapelry  attached  to  the 
parish  of  Walton,  and  its  population  at  the  time  was  about  5006. 
Ten  years  afterwamls,  an  act  was  passed  for  constructing  the  first  dock 
ever  formed  in  Liverpool :  this  old  dock  was  filled  up  in  1826,  and 
the  present  magnificent  structure  called  Revenue  Buildings,  compris- 
ing the  eustom-house,  stamp-,  dock-,  and  post-offices,  which  cost 
284,0002.,  stalkidB  upon  the  site.  For  nearly  half  a  century  two  wet 
docks  and  a  graving  dock  sufficed  for  the  trade  of  Liverpool ;  a  third 
was  formed  soon  after  the  accession  of  (3eorge  III.,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  shipping  employed  in  the  African  and  West  India  trades.  The 
chief  exports  then  consisted  of  hardwares,  cutiery,  and  woollen  goods. 
These  were  shipped  in  slave  ships  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  they 
were  bartered  for  negroes,  who  were  conveyed  to  the  West  India 
plantaiaons ;  the  ships  returning  thence  loaded  with  sugar  and  rum. 
In  1764,  more  than  half  the  African  slave  trade  was  carried  on  by  tiie 
merchants  of  Liver}>ool;  but  that  traffic  has  happily  been  suppressed, 
while  ample  compensation  has  been  obtained  by  the  town  in  the  im- 
portation of  cotton,  palm-oil,  tobacco,  and  breadstufk  ^Jotton  forms 
the  chief  staple  of  the  commerce  of  Liverpool  Of  palm-oil  the 
imports  have  mcreased  since  1807,  the  year  following  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  frx)m  less  than  200  tons  to  about  80,000  tons  a 
year.  In  1650,  there  were  only  15  ships,  mostly  sloops  and  schooners, 
belonging  to  the  port;  about  a  century  later,  the  number  had  risen 
to  above  400,  although  at  the  latter  period  there  were  but  three 
inns  in  the  town,  and  not  a  single  stage  coach  came  nearer  than 
Warrington. 

The  progress  of  Liverpool  as  a  commercial  port  may  be  traced  froni 
the  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  'Entry  Office'  documents  at 
the  eostom-houae. 

Statement,  showing  the  amount  of  Cnstoms  Receipts  at  various 
periods  for  tiie  last  100  yeom:— 


Year. 
1750 
1760 
1770 
1780 
1795 
1800 
1810 


Costoms  Receipt 

Year,                  C 

.     £215,961 

1820  . 

.        248,313 

1830       .         .     . 

.        281,994 

1835   . 

183,830 

1840       .         .     . 

469,438 

1845». 

.     1,058,578 

1850       .         .     , 

.     2,675,766 

1851    . 

Ctutoms  Reoeipt. 
£1,488,073 
8,562,114 
4,273,847 
4,607,826 
8,434,531 
8,366,384 
8,510,088 

In  the  year  1858,  the  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
and  manufactures  exported  from  Liverpool,  amounted  to  47,152,1942. ; 
the  exports  from  London  during  1853  being  under  23  millions,  of 
Hull. under  11  millions,  and  of  Qla^gow  less  than  5  millions. 

Imports  of  American  cotton  into  Liverpool : — 

In  the  year  1785  there  were  imported     5  bales. 
17M  „  6    „ 

>i         1787  „  108    „ 

From  this  period  the  cotton  trade  increased  with  almost  inconceiv- 
able rapidity,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  statement  of  annual  importSi 
taken  at  decennial  periods,  commencing  with  the  present  century : — 

In  1801  there  were  imported      08,753  bales  of  ootton. 
M  1811  „  174,133  „ 

»  1821  „  413,183  „ 

„  1831  „  791,583  „ 

.>  1841  „  1,164,369  „ 

The  relative  importance  of  Liverpool  with  all  other  ports  in  Qreat 
Britain,  as  regards  the  cotton  trade,  is  indicated  by  the  fiMSt  that 
1,573,005  bales  of  cotton  were  received  at  Liverpool  in  the  year  1850, 
while  only  176,200  were  received  at  aU  other  ports  of  Qreat  Britain; 
in  1851  the  respective  quantities  were  1,748,946  bales  at  Liverpool^ 
and  154,609  at  all  other  British  ports. 

Of  tobacco  the  total  quantity  imported  into  Liverpool  in  1851  was 
10,041  hhds. ;  the  weight  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  on  which  dxAy 
was  paid  in  that  vear  was  26,611,165  lbs. 

The  number  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  liver- 
pool  on  December  81st,  1858,  was  .---Sailing-veesds,  under  50  tons  282, 
tonnage  8019;  above  50  tons  1786,  tonnage  704,842  :  steam-vessels, 
under  50  tons  24,  tomiage  878 ;  above  50  tons  102,  tonnage  24,325. 
The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during 
1853,  with  the  amount  of  their  tonnage,  was : — ^In  the  coasting  trade, 
sailing-vessels  inwards  7046,  tonnage  522,499;  outwards  7090,  tonnage 
467,949:  steam-vessels,  inwards  2728,  tonnage  898,351;  outwards 
2841,  tonnage  884,678.  In  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade  there  entered 
and  cleared,  of  sailing-  and  steam-vessels :— Inwards  2685  British, 
tonnage  1,102,955,  and  1822  foreign,  tonnage  902,976 ;  outwards  2965 
British,  tonnage  1,171,840,  and  2012  foreign,  tonnage  977,442. 

Numerous  railways  and  canals  diverge^  fix^m  Liverpool  to  all  parts 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  the  richest  parts  of  Wales,  by  which  the 
imported  produce  of  foreign  nations  as  well  as  the  vast  products  of 
the  manufacturing  districts,  and  the  mineral  treasures  of  the  surround- 
ing counties  are  conveyed  to  and  from  Liverpool  as  tiie  grand  com- 
mercial centre  of  the  three  kingdoma  The  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
Canal  is  128  miles  long;  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  navigation,  notwith- 
standing the  competition  of  the  railways,  still  convm  both  goods 
and  passengers  to  and  from  Manchester;  the  Duke  of  Bridge  water's 
CanaL  connects  the  Mersey  with  Birmingham  and  Staffordshire ;  the 
Eilesmere  Canal,  through  the  western  pwrt  of  Cheshire,  communicates 
with  Korth  Wales ;  and  the  river  Weaver  navigation  communicates 
with  the  salt  district  and  the  heart  of  Cheshire.  These  were  indeed 
all  important  auxiliaries  to  the  progress  of  Liverpool  before  the  con- 
struction of  railways.  Now,  an  uninterrupted  line  of  railway 
communication  is  open  from.  Liverpool  to  Hull,  thus  practically  joining 
the  Irish  Sea  to  the  Qerman  Ocean.  By  one  or  other  of  tiie  lines 
having  their  termini  within  the  town,  not  only  the  metropolis,  but 
any  place  of  importance  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Wales,  may  be 
reached  by  railway  direct  from  Liverpool;  whence  electric  tele- 
graph messages  may  be  exchanged  with  most  railway  towns  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  In  1845,  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  and  the 
Qrand  Junction  railway  united  with  tne  London  and  Birmingham 
line,  the  united  compames  assuming  the  title  of  the  London  and  North- 
western railway  company.  This  Ime  has  a  very  handsome  and  com- 
modious terminus  in  Lame-ptreet  The  East  Lancashire  and  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  lines  have  a  joint  terminus  in  Tithebam- 
street,  which  is  also  an  elegant  and  substantial  structure.  This  is  like- 
wise used  as  the  office  of  the  Liverpool  and  Southport  line.  The 
Birkenhead,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire  junction  railway,  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Mersey,  connects  Liverpool  with  Holyhead  and  the 
intervening  towns  of  Chester  and  Bangor ;  as  well  as  with  Shrewsbury 
and  the  mineral  distri<3ts  of  South  Wales :  and  the  vast  and  importsnt 
coal-fields  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  are  connected  by  a  goods  railway 
from  Liverpool  to  Buncom. 

Liverpool  has  benefited  more  than  any  port  in  the  kingdom  from 
the  appHcation  of  steam-power  to  navigation.  Two  magnificent  lines 
of  transatlantic  mall  steam-ships  called  the  British  and  North  American 
line,  belonging  to  Cunard  and  Co.,  and  the  United  States  line,  belong- 

•  At  this  period  the  duties  were  taken  off  eotton-wool  and  man/  other  raw 
materials. 
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iog  to  Collins  and  Co.,  respectiTely  make  regular  weekly  voyages 
between  Liverpool  an4  New  York,  and  fortnightly  to  Halifax  and 
Boston.  The  average  time  of  each  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  is  IO4 
days  from  port  to  port  There  is  also  a  fine  monthly  to  Philadelphia. 
In  addition  to  these  gigantic  floating  palaces,  which  are  propelled  by 
paddle-wheels,  innumerable  steam-boats  both  on  the  paddle  and  screw 
principles  leave  Liverpool  daily  for  Dublin  and  all  parts  of  Ireland, 
from  Cork  to  Londonderry,  and  for  all  parts  of  the  British  coast,  from 
Southampton  to  Inveraeas.  Of  late  there  has  been  an  extensive 
introduction  of  screw-steamers  into  the  Liverpool  shipping. 

A  continual  and  rapid  intercourse  is  kept  up  between  Liverpool  and 
{he  Cheshire  shore  by  means  of  a  large  number  of  steam-boats,  which 
ply  every  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  various  ferries  of  Tranmere, 
Woodside,  Birkenhead,  Seacombe,  Egremont^  New  Brighton,  and  the 
Liverpool  Landing-Stage.  This  landing-stage  ia  a  triumph  of  mechani- 
cal dull  adapted  to  public  convenience :  the  stage  is  500  feet  long  and 
70  feet  broad.  It  rests  on  a  series  of  galvanised  iron  pontoons,  and  is 
connected  with  St.  (George's  Pier  by  a  spacious  platform  at  either  end 
for  the  passage  both  of  pedestrians  and  carriages.  These  platforms 
are  furnished  with  self-acting  or  universal  hingee,  which  permit  the 
stage  to  rise  and  fall  according  to  the  state  of  the  tide.  The  average 
number  of  persons  daily  embarking  and  disembarking  at  the  landing- 
stage  is  computed  at  upwards  of  20,000.  At  Woodside  Ferry  alone 
200,000  paid  the  penny  toll  during  the  year  1851.  A  considerable 
amount  is  derived  from  the  transit  of  horses,  cattle,  vehicles,  and 
mercbandiro  by  ferry  steam-boats  between  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead. 
Since  the  formation  of  a  railway  and  docks  at  Biricenheed  the  progress 
of  that  place  has  been  surprising,  and  in  a  few  yean  it  must  prove 
both  a  commercial  rival  and  an  auxiliaiy  to  Liverpool  Upwanis  of 
twenty-four  millions  sterling  have  been  expended  upon  the  improve- 
ments of  the  Mersey  and  the  formation  of  24  docks,  whereby  a  stormy 
SQstuary  and  an  tmsafe  anchorage  have  been  converted  into  tbe  most 
perfect  harbour  ever  constructed  by  the  skill  of  man.  From  the 
Cheshire  shore  at  Seacombe  the  panoramic  view  is  unrivalled.  The 
port  of  Liverpool,  with  its  6  miles  of  river-wall  and  docks,  crowded 
with  forests  a£  shippiDg  of  every  size  and  from  every  clime,  and  the 
town  with  its  tower,  spires,  domes,  and  gigantic  warehouses,  present 
bo  the  spectator  at  a  glance  more  of  the  grandeur  of  commerce  than 
any  other  port  in  the  world. 

There  are  84  consuls  of  vaisous  nations  resident  at  liverpooL  The 
number  of  emigrants  who  left  the  port  in  1851  exceeded  200,000, 
of  whom  the  greater  portion  were  destined  for  North  America ;  but 
during  the  month  of  January  1852  several  emigrant  ships  left  the 
port  with  passengers  for  the  British  possessions  in  Australu.  During 
the  first  four  months  of  1858  the  total  number  of  emigrants  who  left 
the  port  was  89,156,  of  whom  85,767  were  for  the  United  States,  81 
for  British  North  America,  aod  8224  for  the  Australian  colonies.  The 
number  of  r^^tered  lodging-houses  within  the  borough  in  1851  was 
8250,  of  which  215,  averaging  8  rooms  in  eaoh^  were  exclusively 
devoted  to  sailors,  and  289,  averaging  12  rooms  each,  to  emigrants. 
There  are  also  very  extensive  establishments  called  Emigrants'  Homes. 

Liverpool  iei  divided  by  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  into  16 
wards ;  each  ward  elects  an  alderman  and  three  coundllors,  who  with 
the  mayor  constitute  the  Town  Council.  By  a  private  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment the  council  is  empowered  to  nominate  persons  to  fUl  corporate 
offices,  to  make  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  police,  the  docks,  and 
the  town  and  port  generally.  The  mayor  is  ex  officio  a  justice  at  the 
peace  during  his  year  of  dfioe  and  the  year  succeeding.  A  recorder, 
appointed  by  the  crown,  presides  as  judge  at  the  general  quarter- 
sessions  for  Uie  borough ;  a  stipendiaiy  maf^stmte  presides  daily  in  the 
police  courts  and  the  assizes  for  the  southern  division  of  the  county 
are  held  twice  a  year  in  St.  George's  Hall,  which  building  was  opened 
for  that  purpose  on  December  8th  1851.  There  is  also  a  county  court 
at  Liverpool,  the  judge  of  which  is  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  LaiKsaster ;  and  a  court  of  passage,  or  paysaee,  presided 
over  by  an  assessor,  possessmg  oo5nlinate  power  with  me  superior 
courts,  has  existed  for  upwards  of  600  years. 

There  are  many  elegant  public  buildings  in  Liverpool,  the  most 
important  of  whidi  are  the  Custom-House  (already  alluded  to),  the 
Town-Hall,  the  Exchange  Buildings,  the  CoUegiate  Institution,  the 
Sailors'  Home,  and  St.  George's  HalL  There  are  besides  numerouJB 
fine  specimens  of  architecture  in  ohui>6hee,  banks,  and  public  offices, 
but  our  lindts  preclude  the  mention  of  even  the  names  of  many  of 
them. 

The  Custom-House,  or  Revenue  Buildings,  is  in  the  Ionic  style,  and 
much  admired  for  its  chasteness  and  beau^ ;  the  'long  room  ^  in  the 
centre  of  the  building  is  146  feet  long,  70  feet  wide,  and  45  l^t  high. 
The  dome  may  be  seen  for  many  miles  around  liverpooL  The  Town- 
Hall  is  a  Grecian  building,  and  contains  on  the  ground-fioor  the 
council-rooms,  several  committee-rooms,  the  mayor^s,  treasurer's,  and 
various  other  offioeei,  in  whi<^  the  business  of  the  corporation  is  tran- 
sacted. A  handsome  staircase,  on  which  is  a  colossal  statue  of  George 
Canning,  by  Chantrey,  leads  to  a  spacious  saloon,  two  extensive 
drawing-rooms,  two  magnificent  ball-rooms,  and  a  large  banquet-room, 
all  communicating  with  each  other.  The  staircase  is  lighted  by  lateral 
windows,  in  a  dome  which  is  106  feet  high  from  the  floor  of  the  build- 
ing, and  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  &ie  statue  of  Britannia.  The 
Azohange  Buildings  form  three  sides  of  a  square,  of  which  the  Town* 


Hall  on  the  south  forms  the  fourth,  the  architecture  well  hannoolnng; 
The  quadrangular  area  is  197  feet  by  178  feet,  and  is  used  by  the 
merchants  of  the  town  as  an  exchange ;  in  the  oentre  is  a  bronze 
monument,  erected  in  honour  of  Nelson,  and  emblematical  of  his 
prindnal  victories.  On  the  east  side  is  a  news-room,  94  feet  by  52 
feet,  above  which  are  the  underwriten'  and  cotton  sales  rooma  The 
west  and  north  sides  are  chiefly  occupied  as  offioes  by  merchants^  and 
by  the  American  and  the  Liverpool  Chamben  of  Commaroe. 

St  George's  Hall  is  of  great  magnitude^  and  has  a  very  commanding 
appearances  The  order  adopted  is  the  Corinthian ;  the  eaatem  Uqado, 
420  feet  long,  is  polystyle,  with  an  advanced  oolonnads  in  the  oentre 
200  feet  in  length :  the  columns  are  45  feet  high.  The  south  front 
has  a  grand  portico  24  feet  deep ;  the  apex  of  the  pediment  ia  95  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  interior  contains  numerous  apartments^  some 
of  which  are  of  noble  proportions.  The  great  hall  la  161  feet  loii|^ 
75  feet  wide,  and  75  feet  high.  Two  large  rooms  are  appropriated  for 
the  holding  of  assizes ;  the  hall  is  used  for  public  meetings,  concert^ 
&o.,  and  there  is  a  second  oonoert-room  of  considerable  aise,  beflides 
numerous  offices  and  private  apartments.  The  architect  was  Mr.  H. 
Lonsdale  Elmes,  who  died  before  its  completion. 

The  Collesiate  Institution,  fronting  Shaw-street,  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  schistic  edifices  in  the  kingdom :  it  is  in  the  Tudor  styls^ 
and  built  from  a  design  by  the  laite  U.  Lonsdale  Elmes^  the  architect 
of  St  George's  HalL  The  principal  front  is  280  feet  long,  and  oom- 
prises  a  centre  and  two  slightly-projeotiDg  wings.  A  magnifioent  ardi 
rises  above  the  central  poroh,  and  lofty  oriel  windowa  are  carried  up 
through  two  stories,  the  main  building  being  four  stories  in  hei^^ 
the  highest  lighted  from  the  root  There  are  48  apartments,  varying 
in  length  from  20  to  5a  feet^  and  aU  25  feet  wide;  a  well-lighted 
sculpture  galleiy,  218  feet  loos ;  a  laboratory ;  a  handsome  lecture- 
hall,  50  feet  high,  with  two  gaUeriee,  which  will  hold  2800  ] 


and  a  spaciouslnusio-room  opening  from  the  lecturer^s  platform,  with 
rising  seats  for  800  performers,  and  a  rich  and  powerful  organ.  This 
institution  comprises  three  distinct  day-abhools  for  the  youth  of  the 
three  great  classes  of  society,  and  evening-schools  £»  adults.  Tbo 
foundation-stone  was  laid  by  Lord  Stanley  (now  Eari  of  Deiby)  in 
October  1840;  the  Bishop  of  Chester  is  the  visitor,  and  the  inatniction 
is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Chureh  of  England, 

The  Sailors'  Home  is  a  noble  gothic  building  adjacent  to  the  east 
end  of  the  custom-house.  The  foondatioiMtone  was  hud  in  July 
1846  by  Prince  Albert  The  building  contains  a  spacious  hall  with 
four  tiers  of  galleries,  a  readiog-room,  library,  ohi^fiel,  and  numerous 
commodious  offices.  The  architect  was  Hr.  John  Cunningham.  The 
institution  provides  board  and  lodging  at  a  moderate  chaoge  for 
seamen  frequenting  the  port^  promotes  their  moral  and  intelleetaal 
improvement,  and  protects  them  from  imposition  and  extortion.  At 
the  annual  meeting  January  8lBt  1852,  the  registry  contained  the 
number  of  16,254  seamen  of  eetabUshed  character,  many  of  whom- 
had  certificates  from  their  captains  for  seven  or  eight  voyages.  The 
cost  of  the  building  was  aiwut  30,000^,  the  corporation  having 
gratuitously  presented  the  site. 

Ijiveri>ool  contains  51  churches  belonging  to  the  Establishment,  of 
which  two,  St  Nicholas  and  St  Petal's  are  parish  churohea.  St 
Nicholas  is  the  oldest  place  of  worship  in  Liverpool,  having  existed  as 
a  chapel  of  ease  imder  Walton,  before  the  town  became  a  separate 
parish :  both  St  Nicholas  and  St  Peter's  stand  near  the  river,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  town-halL  Many  of  the  other  ohurchea  were 
built  and  endowed  with  the  funds  of  the  corporation,  and  the  remainder 
at  the  expense  of  private  individuals.  There  are  also  11  Boman 
Catholic^  and  8  Scotch  churches ;  7  chapels  belonging  to  the  Inde- 
pendents (for  one  of  which,  in  Great  George-street^  the  sum  of  12,0002. 
was  subsczibed  in  a  few  days).  The  Baptists  have  10  chapels,  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  15,  of  which  2  are  WekOi;  and  the  Galrimstie 
Methodists  7,  including  1  Welsh;  in  addition  to  whifch  there  are 
numerous  chapels  and  meeting-houses  belonging  to  the  Quakers, 
Unitarians,  Jews,  and  various  otiier  denominations.  The  schools  are 
very  numerous.  They  consist,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  of 
2  Corporation  Free  schools ;  the  Blue-Coat  school  founded  in  1709,  for 
250  boys  and  100  girls;  National  and  British  schools;  8  schools 
attached  to  the  Mechanics  Institution ;  2  schools  attached  to  the  Roysl 
Institution ;  schools  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  fta  The  Boyal 
Institution  possesses  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  ooUectians  of 
paintings  and  sculpture,  minerals,  snd  philosophical  apparatua  To 
the  town  belongs  a  valuable  collection  of  aoological  specimens,  the 
gift  of  the  late  Earl  of  Derby.  A  medical,  a  philharmonic,  and  a 
Uteraty  and  scientific  institution,  severally  fiouriah  in  handsome  build- 
ings, that  of  the  philhannonio  having  been  erected  at  a  oost  of  upwards 
of  20,0002. 

The  town  contains  many  buildings  devoted  to  charitable  purpoees ; 
a  large  and  well  managed  infirmarv,  and  two  smaller  hoqtitals ;  three 
public  dispensaries,  and  an  ophthalmic  infirmary ;  a  lunatic  uylom,  a 
fever  hospital,  and  other  puUic  estabUshments  for  the  alleriation  or 
cure  of  disease.  The  worUiouse  is  a  spacious  and  convenient  buUdiqg. 
There  are  two  bridewells  within  the  Umits  of  the  town,  besides  the 
borough  jail,  and  a  house  of  correction;  the  latter  belongs  to  the 
county,  and  is  situated  at  Eirkdale^  at  the  northern  eztrsmi^  of 
LiverpooL 

The  corporation  have  erected  baths  and  waih-luNiiMi  In  Taaon 
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piurfcB  of  the  town,  which  have  been  well  attended  by  the  labonxing 
dasseHL 

The  principal  places  of  amusement  are  :•— the  theatre  in  WiUiamson- 
square;  an  amphitheatre  in  Great  Charlotte-street;  the' Adelphi 
theatre  in  Chrii^ian-street ;  the  ooncert-hall.  Lord  Nelson-street;  the 
muaio-hall.  Bold-street;  the  botanic  gardens  at  Edge-hill,  and  a 
soologioal  garden  in  West  Derby  road.  Near  the  last  named  is  the 
necropolis,  which,  with  the  cemetery  of  St.  James,  form  the  2  prin- 
cipal places  of  sepulture.  A  statue  of  the  late  Mr.  Huakisson  stands 
in  St  Jameses  oemetenr,  in  which  place  the  remains  of  the  deceased 
statesman  are  depositee 

The  market-plaoes  in  liverpool  are  upon  an  extensive  scale: 
St  John's  market,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  covers  an 
area  of  1}  acres,  being  650  feet  long  and  185  feet  wide,  the  whole 
under  one  roof,  supported  by  116  pillars.  Meat,  poultry,  fruity  and 
garden  vegetables,  are  daily  sold  in  this  market^  but  the  principal 
marketpdays  are  Wednesday  and  Saturd^.  The  fish-maricet  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  in  which  St  John's  market  stands.  There 
are  several  smaller  market-places  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 

The  town  is  supplied  witii  water  by  companies  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  corporation;  a  long  and  severe  struggle  having  been 
succeasfully  made  to  obtain  lowers  for  bringing  water  from  Bivington 
Pike,  a  distance  of  several  miles. 

LIVERPOOL.    [Nova  Sootia.] 

LIVNO.    [BosKiA.] 

LIVONIA,  one  of  the  Baltic  provinces  of  European  Russia^  is 
situated  between  56*"  84'  and  59°  8'  N.  lat,  28**  20'  and  27**  88'  K  long. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  Esthonia,  E.  by  Lake  Peipu%  and  the  government 
of  Pskow,  S.  by  Vitepsk  and  Courlimd,  and  W.  by  the  Gulf  of  Livonia, 
or  Bay  of  Riga,  which  contains  the  great  island  of  Oesel,  and  some 
smaller  ones  belonging  to  this  province.  The  area  is  18,058  square 
miles ;  the  population  in  1846  was  814,100.  The  province  derives  its 
name  from  its  first  inhabitants,  the  Liven,  a  Finnish  tribe,  whose 
race  is  now  extinct  or  confounded  with  the  Esthonians  and  the 
Lettonians. 

The  surfietce  is  level  or  gently  undulating,  with  here  and  there  some 
bills,  which  rarely  exceed  100  feet  in  height.  The  highest  ground  of 
the  whole  province  is  the  Mesenberg,  near  Wenden,  whaoh  rises  to  the 
height  of  1200  feet  Livonia  is  covered  with  vast  foresti,  lakes,  rivers, 
meres,  marshes,  and  heaths.  The  woods  contain  fir,  pine,  heecti,  and 
alder ;  the^  supply  abundant  fuel,  and  even  manure  for  ^e  land,  the 
timber  being  cut  down  and  allowed  to  rot  on  the  suifuie.  The  soil 
on  the  sea-coast  (which  is  bounded  by  a  cIi£P  several  fathoms  high)  is 
very  sandy :  in  the  interior,  sand,  day,  loam,  and  moorland  alternate; 
but  there  are  many  very  fertile  tracts.  In  the  south,  especially 
on  the  banks  of  the  IMina,  there  is  some  very  picturesque  scenery. 
Host  of  the  forests  and  marshes  are  in  the  west  The  Baltic  forms 
the  great  bay  of  Riga,  between  the  continent  and  the  island  of  OeseL 

Of  the  lakes,  1120  in  number,  the  most  considerable  are—the  great 
lake  of  Peipus,  united  by  a  narrow  channel  with  that  of  Pskow  on  the 
south-east;  and  the  lake  Werzierwe,  or  Wiiejserw,  above  100  square 
miles  in  extent^  in  the  centre  of  the  province,  which  is  connected  by  the 
Qreat  Embach  with  kke  Peipus.  The  lake  Peiptu,  or  Tchoudikoe,  is 
about  50  miles  long  and  80  miles  broad,  and  1086  square  miles  in  extent ; 
of  which  448  square  miles  belong  to  livonia,  495  to  St  Petersburg,  and 
142  i!dlesto  Esthonia;  it  contains  several  small  islands,  of  which  PorJea 
is  the  largest  Besides  the  waters  of  lake  Pskow  it  receives  several 
rivers — ^the  Embach,  the  Kosa,  the  Jellcha,  the  Tcherma,  &&  Its 
waters  flow  in  a  north-east  direction,  and  are  carried  by  the  Narova 
to  the  Qulf  of  Finland.  The  lake  is  deep  enough  for  small  fiigatee. 
It  abounds  in  fish ;  its  shores  are  low,  wooded,  and  marshy.  The 
channel  which  connects  lake  Peipus  with  the.  lake  Pskow  is  rather 
more  than  3  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  part  This  last-mentioned 
lake  is  about  20  miles  long^  10  miles  broad,  and  covers  an  area  of  92 
square  miles,  only  24  of  which  belong  to  Livonia.  It  receives  a 
large  supply  of  water  from  the  Velikaia  River  at  its  southern  extremity. 
The  prmcipal  river  is  the  I>iina,  which  is  the  boundary  between 
Livonia  and  Courland  till  it  reaches  Eirchholne^  where  it  changes  its 
direction,  and  empties  itself  at  Diinamunde,  below  Riga,  into  the  bay 
of  Riga.  It  receives  on  the  right  side  the  Ewest  and  the  Oger,  and  on 
the  left  the  Treider-aa,  which  runs  from  Courland  along  the  Bay  of 
Riga  and  falls  into  the  Diina  near  its  mouth.  Other  smaller  rivers 
are — ^the  Boulder-aa,  which  rises  in  the  circle  of  Wenden ;  the  Sails, 
which  forms  the  outlet  of  lake  Burtnek;  the  Pemau,  which  empties 
itself  at  Pemau  into  the  Bay  of  Riga ;  the  Little  Embach,  which  flows 
into  lake  Wenderwe,  which  it  leaves  as  a  navigable  stream  under  the 
name  of  the  Qreat  Embach,  and  runs  into  lake  Peipus,  The  smaller 
rivers  and  streams  are  nearly  300  in  number.    [Duita  ;  Aa.1 

The  dimate  is  disagreeable,  being  cold  and  raw  till  the  end  of 
May,  but  very  hot  in  the  three  summer  months,  with  frequent  thunder- 
storms. September  has  often  some  fine  daysj,  though  occasionally 
with  night  frosts. 

The  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  agriculture  and  the 
distillation  of  spirits.  Improved  methods  of  agriculture  have  been 
introduced,  slowly  and  partially  it  is  true ;  but  m  the  tillage  of  the 
soil  Livonia  is  much  in  advance  of  Courland  and  Erthoniai  The 
country  produces  rye,  barley,  flax,  hops,  hemp,  and  Bnseed.  The 
fruity  boigL  as  apples,  plunu^  and  cherries  is  very  indifferent    There 


are  some  good  horses  on  the  estates  of  the  nobles,  but  those  of  the 
peasantry  are  small  and  of  little  value.  The  homed  cattle  also  are  small ; 
sheep  of  the  German  breed  are  kept  by  the  nobles ;  the  peasants  have 
an  inferior  breed,  the  coarse  black  wool  of  which  is  manufactured  into 
doth.  Qoats,  swine,  and  domestic  poultry  are  kept  chiefly  by  the 
nobles,  citizens,  and  clergy.  There  is  abundance  of  game ;  of  beasts 
of  prey  there  are  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  and  foxes ;  and  of  fur-bearing 
animals  beavers,  otters,  martins,  badgers,  and  squirrels.  On  the  islands 
and  sea-ooast  seals  are  taken,  and  fish  of  various  kinds  are  abundant 
Potters'  clay  and  limestone  are  obtained  in  some  parts.  There  are  no 
manufactures  of  importance  except  in  Riga.  Coarse  woollen  and 
linen  doths  are  made  for  domestic  use.  Spirit  distilleries  are  numerous. 
The  exports  are  com,  hemp,  flax,  wool,  and  linseed ;  the  imports  salt^ 
iron,  lead,  coal,  colonial  produce,  wine,  manufactured  goods,  and 
articles  of  luxufy. 

On  the  mdtinjg  of  the  snow  in  spring  and  after  the  autumnal  rains, 
barks  loaded  with  the  produce  of  the  interior  of  Livonia  and  the 
adjacent  provinces  descend  the  Diina  to  Riga,  and  thither  also  masts 
and  other  timber  are  brought  in  large  quantities  in  rafts.  Flax  and 
grain  are  brought  in  winter  to  Riga  on  sledges.  In  Riga,  which  is 
the  chief  trading  port  for  a  large  portion  of  the  north-west  of  Russia, 
large  fSrire  are  held.  Between  1300  and  1400  foreign  vessels  enter 
and  clear  out  of  the  harbour  annually  in  ordinary  times.  The  exports 
in  1841  amounted  in  value  to  above  2,827,0002.;  the  imports  in  the 
same  year  were  under  850,0002.    [Riga.] 

The  population  consists  of  Lettes^  Liven,  or  Livonians,  Esthonians, 
Qermans,  Swedes  (who  form  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  burghers),  and 
a  few  Russians  and  Jews.  The  great  majority  of  the  population  are 
Lutherans.  The  Russians^  who  number  only  a  few  thousands,  are  of; 
the  Greek  diurch.  There  are  also  a  few  Roman  Catholics  and 
Calvinists.  The  peasants  were  formerly  serfs,  but  vassidage  was 
abolished  in  1818,  ancl  they  are  now  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as 
the  German  peasantry.  The  Jews  are  generally  innkeepers  and  shop- 
keepers; the  Russians,  who  are  the  most  striving  section  of  the 
inhabitants,  are  mostly  gardeners^  travelling  mechanics,  and  trades- 
men. The  Lettes  and  Esthonisns,  each  numbering  between  800,000 
and  400,000,  form  the  bulk  of  the  peaaantiY.  The  Esthonians  of 
Livonia  resemble  their  countrymen  noticed  m  a  preceding  article. 
[Esthonia.]  The  Lettos,  who  occupy  theaoutii-west  of  the  province, 
are  of  great  natural  intelligence,  but  timid,  attadied  to  the  soil, 
without  energy,  and  entirdy  devoid  of  the  spirit  of  trad^  which  is 
so  conspicuous  in  the  Russian.  Such  is  the  nuinual  dexterity  of  the 
Lette  that  he  makes  everything  for  himself— his  house,  his  beer,  his 
dothes.  Frdm  his  beech-wood  he  makes  his  furniture,  his  medidne, 
his  dye-sttifis,  his  charcoal,  his  plough,  his  bottles,  and  his  birken- 
waaser,  if  he  is  too  poor  to  drink  beer  or  mead.  Both  women  and 
men  ride  on  horseback  or  in  sledges.  Their  dwelling-houses,  to 
which  are  attached  (the  whole  forming  a  drde  or  a  square)  stables, 
cow-houses,  bath-houses,  and  the  rige  (for  thrashing  and  drying  the 
grain),  are  superior  to  those  of  the  Esthonians;  they  have  different 
apartments,  an  oven,  and  chimneys.  The  Esthonian  has  one  room 
and  no  chimney.  There  are  seldom  more  than  two  of  these  establish- 
ments built  together ;  so  that  villages  are  rare. 

The  provinoes  of  Livonia,  Esthonis,  Courland,  and  Semgallen 
belonged  in  the  earliest  times  to  Russia,  to  which  however  they  only 
paid  tribute^  and  had  their  own  government  During  the  distracted 
state  of  Russia  they'  made  themselves  wholly  independent  of  it,  and 
were  not  reduced  to  subjection  till  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great 
Livonia  was  almost  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Europe  till  1158,  when 
some  traders  from  Bremen  visited  it,  and  formed  settiements  In  it 
In  1186  Meinhard,  an  Augustine  monk,  with  other  Germans,  settled 
in  livonis^  and  having  converted  the  natives  to  Christianity,  became 
the  fint  bishop.  Albrecht,  the  third  bishop,  built  in  the  year  «1200 
the  town  of  Riga,  and  fixed  his  see  there. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  century  Canute  YL,  king  of  Denmark, 
made  himself  master  of  these  provinoes,  which  Waldemar  IIL,  one  of 
his  successors,  ceded  for  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Teutonic  Knights.  The 
weakness  of  this  Order,  which  was  unable  to  resist  tiie  czar  Ivan  IL, 
Wasiljewltsob,  who  sought  to  recover  those  provinces  that  had 
been  detached  from  the  Russian  empire,  caused  the  entire  dissolu- 
tion of  the  state.  Esthonia  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of 
Sweden;  Livonia  was  united  with  Poland;  Courland  and  Semgallen 
became  a  duchy  imder  Poland,  which  Gotthard  EetUer,  the  last 
grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  obtained  as  a  fief  under  that 
crown.  From  that  time  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Poland  disputed  for 
Livonia  from  1561  to  1660,  when  Poland  ceded  the  provinoes  to 
Sweden,  and  they  were  united  with  Esthonia.  By  the  treaty  of 
Nystadt,  in  1721,  both  were'  annexed  to  the  Russian  empire.  The 
isiand  of  Oesel,  which  boimds  the  Gkdf  of  Livonia  on  the  north,  is 
induded  in  the  province,  and  forms  the  drde  of  Arensberg.  [Oesxl.] 
The  small  islands  of  Rouno,  Kin,  and  a  few  othen  in  the  gulf  are 
also  comprised  in  the  province  of  Livoiua. 

The  province  of  Livonia  is  divided  into  five  drdes  named  from 
the  diief  town  in  each.  These  are — ^Rioa  ;  Arensberg ;  Dobpat  ; 
Pemau ;  and  WendeiL  Arentbwrg,  or  Armtiberg,  is  the  capital  of  the 
island  ot  OeseL  It  lies  on  the  Peddus^  a  small  river  on  the  south-east 
side  of  the  island,  and  has  a  harbour  for  small  yessels;  vessels  of 
large  draught  anchor  about  5  miles  below  the  town.    The  town 
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contains  a  Riusian  and  a  Lutheran  church,  a  town-hall,  public  adhool, 
an  h  capital,  and  about  1600  inhabitants.  Pemau  is  a  well-built 
fortified  town  and  port,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pemau,  which  flows  from  the  Wirejierw  Lake,  and  falls  into  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Livonia.  Only  yeesels  of  6  feet 
draugh'  can  come  up  to  the  town  ;  those  of  larger  siae  anchor  in  the 
roads  about  a  mile  from  the  harbour,  where  they  are  unloaded  by 
lighters.  The  exports  are  chiefly  com,  flax,  and  hemp;  the  imports 
consist  of  wine,  brandy,  salt,  drugs,  and  yarious  kinds  of  manufactured 
goods.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1842  was  103,0152. 16«.  2<2., 
which  represents  the  freight  of  75  ships  of  4451  tons  burden. 
Wendeuy  N.K  of  Riga,  situated  on  the  Aa,  which  drains  the  centre  of 
the  proyince,  has  a  population  of  2500.  The  fortress  of  jyQnamwnde^ 
built  on  an  island,  in  ^^e  sBstuary  formed  by  the  embouchures  of  the 
Diina  and  the  Aa,  deserves  mention  for  its  lighthouse,  and  as 
defending  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Riga. 

LIVORNO  (L^hom  in  English,  Livoume  in  French)  is  a  sea-port 
town  on  the  west  coast  of  Ital^,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany.  It 
stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  a  low  and  partly  marsj^  plain, 
14  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Pisa,  and  45  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Florence, 
(in  43*  33'  N.  lat,  30*  19'  E.  long.),  with  which  cities  it  is  connected 
by  railway,  and  has  about  65,000  inhabitants. 

The  town  is  regularly  built,  clean,  and  lighted  with  gas;  the  streets 
are  wide  and  mostly  straight,  and  there  is  a  fine  square  in  the  middle 
of  the  town.  The  western  district,  called  La  Kova  Yenezia,  is  inter- 
sected with  canals,  by  which  goods  are  carried  in  boats  from  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour  and  landed  before  the  warehouses  of  the 
merchants.  Many  of  the  private  houses  are  handsome,  uniting 
external  elegance  with  interior  comfort  The  shops  are  well  supplied 
with  goods,  and  fitted  up  in  good  taste.  The  religious  edifices  are 
numerous,  comprising  a  gothio  cathedral  and  six  parish  churches, 
besides  several  chapels  for  different  sects  of  Protestants,  a  mosque, 
and  a  synagogue.  There  are  also  three  hospitals,  two  monti-di-pietk,  a 
public  libraiy,  an  observatory,  and  a  citadel.  The  natural  insalubrity 
of  the  site  has  been  in  a  great  measure  remedied  by  effectual  drain- 
age ;  and  good  water  is  brought  to  the  town  by  means  of  an  aqueduct 
12  miles  long.  Of  all  the  towns  in  the  Mediterranean  perhaps  livomo 
most  resembles  an  English  town ;  the  English  and  Lutherans  have 
chapels  and  burying-grounds,  the  Qreeks  and  Armenians  have  each  a 
church,  and  the  Jews  (who  number  about  8000  of  the  inhabitants)  a 
very  handsome  synagogua  The  English  burying-ground,  situated  on 
the  ramparts,  is  adorned  with  numerous  marble  monuments — among 
others  is  one  to  Smollett,  who  died  here.  The  town  itself  is  little 
more  than  2  miles  in  circumference ;  but  two  laige  suburbs,  one  beyond 
the  north  or  Pisa  gate,  and  the  other  to  the  south,  called  Boi^o 
Cappucdni,  have  gradually  increased  to  the  size  of  towns,  and  have 
been  lately  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Porto  Franco, 
wherein  goods  can  be  landed  and  warehoused,  and  exported  again 
without  paying  duty.  The  outer  mole,  which  is  more  than  a  mile  in 
length,  and  joins  the  lighthouse,  affords  a  pleasant  walk.  The  harbour 
is  tolerably  large,  but  not  sufSciently  deep  for  laige  vessels,  which  lie 
in  the  roadstead,  where  the  anchorage  is  safe  end  good.  The  road- 
stead is  between  the  harbour  and  the  Meloiia  sand-bank,  so  named  from 
the  rocky  islet  of  Meloria,  the  Masnaria  of  Pliny,  on  which  a  tower 
now  stands.  The  Darsena,  or  interior  harbour  or  dock,  is  only  fit  for 
smaller  vessels.  Near  the  Darsena  is  a  fine  colossal  statue  of  Ferdi- 
nand L,  the  benefactor  of  Livomo.  The  lazzarettos,  of  which  there 
are  threes  outside  of  the  town  and  on  the  sea-shore,  are  remarkable 
for  their  excellent  distribution  and  perfect  security,  being  surrounded 
by  wet  ditches,  and  furnished  with  extensive  warehouses  and  con- 
venient lodgings. 

Livomo  is  entirely  a  commercial  place;  being  a  free  port  it  is 
better  stocked  with  EngUsh  and  French  manufactures  than  any  other 
town  on  the  continent.  It  has  a  casino,  or  assembly-house,  a  theatre, 
very  good  inns  and  coffee-houses,  and  numerous  elementary  and  infant 
schools.  Among  the  population  are  individuals  of  every  nation  in 
Europe,  besides  Turks,  Moors,  Armenians,  and  Jews  from  Africa  and 
Asia.    Thirty-three  fftreign  consuls  reside  at  Leghorn. 

Livomo  is  first  mentioned  as  a  village,  parish,  and  fort  adjacent  to 
Porto  Pisano,  or  the  harbour  of  Pisa,  in  the  11th  century.  It  was 
ravaged  in  the  wars  between  Gknoa  and  Pisa,  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  and  afterwards  by  the  French  General 
Boucicault,  who  sold  it  in  1407  to  the  Genoese  for  26,000  golden 
ducats.  The  Florentines,  who  purchased  it  from  Genoa  in  1421  for 
100,000  golden  florins,  established  ship-building  docks  and  surrounded 
the  place  with  walls.  As  the  neighbouring  Porto  Pisano  became 
gradually  filled  up  [Abmo]  the  importance  of  Livomo  as  a  port 
increased  hi  proportion.  But  the  great  increase  of  Livomo  took  place 
under  the  dynasty  of  the  Medici  The  grand-duke  Cosmo  I.  granted 
to  all  new  settlen  numerous  and  important  privileges  and  immunities, 
built  a  mole  and  lighthouse,  and  made  the  har^ur  the  station  of 
the  galleys  of  the  military  ovder  of  St.  Ste&no,  whose  avocation  was 
to  cruise  against  the  Mussulmans.  His  successor  Ferdinand  I.  greatly 
extended  the  improvements  begun  by  Cosmo ;  he  raised  regular  forti- 
fications round  the  town,  built  warehouses,  a  fortress,  a  lazeuretto,  and 
numerous  other  buildings,  and  excavated  a  navigable  canal  commu- 
nicating with  the  Amo.  He  confirmed  the  privileges  and  immunities 
to  new  settlers  granted  by  Cosmo,  and  published  an  indulto,  dated  the 


10th  of  June  1593,  by  which  merchants  of  all  nations  and  of  every 
religion  were  invited  to  come  and  settle  at  Livomo,  without  fear  of 
being  molested  on  account  of  their  religion. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
neutrality  adopted  by  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand,  whilst  all  the  rest 
of  Europe  was  at  war,  favoured  greatly  the  commerce  of  Leghora. 
When  Bonaparte  however  invaded  Italy  in  1796,  he  did  not  respect 
the  neutrality  of  Tuscany,  but  seized  upon  all  English,  Portuguese, 
Neapolitan,  and  Austrian  property  at  Leghorn.  In  1808  Napoleon 
occupied  Tuscany  and  annexed  it  to  the  French  empire.  Upon  this, 
the  trade  of  Livomo  was  annihilated,  but  with  the  peace  of  1814  its 
prosperity  returned.  Population  and  buildings  have  rapidly  increased. 
The  immunities  of  the  Porto  Franco  have  been  extended  to  the 
suburbs,  an  aqueduct  and  railways  have  been  constructed,  and  other 
improvements  have  been  effected.  The  town  was  taken  by  the 
Austrians  under  General  Aspr^,  May  18,  1849 ;  and  it  was  for  a  long 
time  subsequently  occupied  by  an  Austrian  garrison. 

The  imports  into  Livomo  are  either  for  consumption  or  for  deposit 
In -the  first  plaoe^  Livomo  supplies  with  foreign  goods  Tuscany, 
Lucca,  pait  of  the  Roman  States,  and  partly  also  Modena  and  Parma. 
In  the  last  century  it  used  to  supply  Lombardy  also,  but  Trieste  has 
supplanted  Livomo  in  this  branch  of  trade.  The  deposit  trade  of 
Livomo  was  also  in  the  last  century  more  extensive  than  it  is  now. 
The^  Enirlish,  Dutch,  American,  and  other  ships  from  the  Atlantic 
carried  thither  manufactures  and  colonial  goods,  and  exchanged  them 
for  cotton,  silk,  and  other  produce  of  the  Levant,  which  were  brought 
to  Livomo  bv  Italian  and  Greek  vessels.  This  relation  of  things  is 
now  materudly  altered.  Commerce  is  become  more  direct:  the 
English,  American,  and  other  vessels  from  the  west  proceed  strai^t 
to  the  Levant  and  the  Black  Sea  to  exchange  their  cargoes^  Still  the 
transit  trade  of  Livomo  is  considerable;  its  warehouses  are  always 
well  supplied,  and  it  is  a  convenient  place  especially  for  the  smaller 
vessels  from  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  its  islands  to  tske  in  their 
caigoes. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  harbour,  indudmg 
the  ships  of  foreign  countries  and  1280  coastera  in  1840,  amounted  to 
4131  (368,820  tons),  and  the  departures  in  the  same  year  nombered 
4017  (354,050  tons).  The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  Leghorn  in  1840 
amounted  to  4,784,4002.  (imports,  2,928,0002.;  exports,  1,856,400/LX 
In  1889  the. imports  were  valued  at  3,039,2002.;  the  exports  at 
2,022,4002.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are  com,  tissues  of 
cotton  hemp,  and  wool ;  sugar,  raw  and  manufactured  silks,  bronze 
work,  and  jewellery ;  salt  fish,  skins,  and  hides ;  hemp,  flax,  and 
cotton;  coffise  and  cocoa;  iron  and  other  metals;  wool,  dyestuSa, 
drugs,  gums,  spices,  wine,  brandy,  rum,  ftc.  Many  of  these  artides 
also  appear  among  the  exports^  which  comprise  also  oil,  salt  of  tartar, 
paper  and  rags,  straw  hat^  marble  and  alabaster,  works  of  art,  timber, 
cork,  coral,  tallow,  anchovies,  potsshes,  wool,  &c. 

Sixty  coral  boats  are  sent  out  annually  to  gather  coral  on  the 
coasts  of  Barbary  and  Sardinia;  half  the  produce  is  exported  raw, 
the  remainder  is  worked  up  into  various  articles  at  Leghom  in  16  coral 
factories.  There  are  also  numerous  establishments  in  the  city  for 
the  manufacture  of  leather,  woollen  caps,  ropes,  soap,  glass  botties, 
crystals,  wax,  tallow  candles,  cream  of  tartar,  borax,  and  sulphur. 
Ship-building  gives  employment  to  mkny  hands ;  both  steamere  and 
sailing-vessels  are  tumed  out  of  the  yards  of  Leghorn.  There  is  a 
joint  stock  bank  which  issues  notes  and  discounts  bills.  In  the  yesr 
1853  there  belonged  to  the  port  of  Leghom  and  its  dependencies 
504  vessels  of  all  siaes,  with  a  tannage  of  20,761. 

To  the  sooth  of  L^^hom  are  the  rugged  hills  of  Montenero,  the 
slopes  of  which  are  dotted  with  the  country  houses  of  the  Livomese 
merchants.  Livomo  gives  name  to  a  department  of  Tuscany,  which 
includes  the  isle  of  Gorgona,  and  has  a  total  area  of  38  square  mOes; 
the  population  of  the  department  including  that  of  the  city  was 
85,834  m  1842.  Qor^ona  is  a  small  rooky  and  wooded  island,  situated 
between  Leghom  and  Conica,  about  8  miles  in  circuit,  and  inhabited 
by  a  few  families  who  are  engaged  in  the  anchovy  fisheries,  for  which 
its  coasts  are  famous.  A  signal  tower  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
island  stands  in  43*"  26'  50"  N.  lat,  9°  54'  48"  E.  long.  Qoi^na  is 
the  ancient  Gorgon  or  Uigo ;  it  is  i^ut  20  mUes  firom  the  mainland. 

LIXNAW.    [Kkbbt.] 

LIZARD  POINT.    fCoBNWALL.] 

LJUNGAK-ELF.    [Anoermamnlakd.] 

LJUSNAN-ELF,  or  LIUSNE.     [Swedbx.] 

LLANARTH.    [Cardiqansbirb.] 

LLANBADARN-VAWR    [Cardioawshire.] 

LLANBERRia    [Caernaryonbhibb.] 

LLANDAFF,  Glamorganshire,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  in  the  parish 
of  LlandaflP,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Taafe,  or  T«£^ 
in  51*  30'  N.  lat,  3*  12'  W.  long.,  distant  about  2  mUes  W.N.W.  from 
Cardiff;  .and  16?  miles  W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the 
parish  of  Llandaff  in  1851  was  182L  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
attached  to  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese  of  Llandaft 

Llandaff  (Llan  TAf,  the  church  of  the  T&f),  though  of  episcopal 
rank,  is  scarcely  more  than  a  village ;  it  contains  two  mansions,  and 
one  or  two  respectable  but  small  dwelling-houses,  with  a  number  of 
oottage&  The  cathedral  stands  in  a  hollow  by  the  river,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  viUage.    The  limits  of  the  edifice  were  contracted 
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in  repairs  esccnted  in  1751,  by  building  a  new  western  front  across 
the  nave,  the  western  portion  of  which,  a  fine  specimen  of  early 
English  architecture,  was  abandoned  to  decay.  The  original  west 
front  has  a  series  of  delicately  executed  lancet  windows,  of  rarious 
sizes,  and  has  at  its  northern  angle  a  fine  tower  in  the  perpendicular 
style.  The  entire  *  external  lezigth  of  the  body  of  the  church  is 
300  feety  the  breadth  80  feet.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  choir  is  the 
lady  chapel,  which,  with  part  of  the  choir,  is  of  decorated  English 
architecture.  The  presbytery,  comprising  the  two  eastern  bays  of 
the  choir,  has  been  restoi^d,  and  the  process  of  restoration  is  being 
applied  to  other  portions  of  the  edifice.  The  lady  chapel  having  been 
restored,  is  now  used  as  a  parish  church.  The  dbapter-house,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  is  a  square  building  with  a  central  pillar, 
from  which  spring  the  arches  that  support  the  roof;  it  is  in  the 
decorated  English  style,  with  plain  but  elegant  groining.  Near  the 
cathedral  are  the  ruins  of  the  episcopal  palace,  consisting  of  a  laige 
gateway  and  part  of  the  external  waU.  There  are  National  schools 
for  boys  and  girls.  Two  considerable  cattle  fairs  are  held  yearly  at 
Llandaff. 

The  diocese  of  Llandaff*  includes  Monmouthshire  with  that  part  of 
Glamorganshire  which  lies  east  of  the  river  Neath,  and  comprises  215 
benefices.  It  contains  only  the  archdeaconzy  of  Llanda£  *  The 
chapter  consists  of  the  archdeacon,  dean,  chancellor,  seven  canons, 
and  two  minor  canons.    The  income  of  the  bishop  is  4200^. 

LLANDILO-YAWR^  Caermarthenshire,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Llandilo-vawr,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Towy,  in  SI"  63'  N.  lat,  8"  59'  W.  long., 
distant  15  mUes  K  by  N.  from  Caermarthen,  and  202  miles  W..by  N. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Llandilo-vawr  in  1851 
was  4565.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Caermarthen 
and  diocese  of  St  David's.  Llandilo-vawr  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
12  polishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  99,437  acres,  and  a  popu« 
lation  in  1851  of  17,967. 

The  town  of  Llandilo-vawr,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  Llandilo,  is 
beautifully  situated,  the  parks  of  Dynevor  and  Golden  Grove,  wluch 
are  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  adding  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
scenery.  Considerable  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  town  of 
late  years.  A  handsome  stone  bridge  over  the  river  Towy,  with  an 
elliptical  arch  of  145  feet  span  and  86  feet  high,  was  erected  in  1848. 
The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St  TeHo,  from  whom  the  name  of  the 
town  IB  derived  (Llan-deUo-fawr,  the  church  of  Teilo  the  Great),  was 
rebuilt  in  1850  in  the  early  decorated  style.  There  are  chapels  for 
Wealeyan  and  Calvimstic  Methodiste,  Baptists,  and  Independents; 
parochial  schools;  a  mechanics  institute;  and  a  savings  bank.  A 
county  court  is  h^d  in  the  town.  Saturday  is  the  market-day.  Fairs 
are  held  on  February  20th,  Monday  before  Easter,  May  5th  and  14th, 
June  2l8ty  August  23rd,  Septemlwr  28th,  November  12th|  and  the 
Monday  before  Christmas. 

The  town  is  seated  in  a  locality  very  interesting  to  the  geologist 
It  stands  on  the  Llandilo-flag  formation,  to  which  it  imparts  its  name. 
SouUi  of  the  town  are  developed  the  Caradoc  sandstone,  the  Ludlow 
and  Wenlock  rocks,  and  on  tiie  north  the  dayslate  and  grauwacke 
extend  to  the  coast  On  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Towy  stands 
the  ancient  castle  of  Dynevor,  or  Dinas-fawr,  celebrated  as  the  residence 
of  the  ancient  princes  of  South  Wales :  the  remains  consist  chiefly  of 
a  square  and  a  round  tower,  and  the  walls,  which  inclose  an  irregular 
area.  Newton  House,  the  present  mansion  of  Lord  Dynevor,  is  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  grounds. 

LIiANDOYERT,  Caermarthenshire^  a  market-town,  municipal 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Llandingat, 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Braen,  in  52**  N.  lat,  8**  47' 
W.  long.,  distant  25  miles  E.N.E.  from  Caermarthen,  and  191  smiles 
W.  by  K.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  borou^  in  1851  was 
1927.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors, 
one  of  whom  is  mayor.  The  living  of  .Llandingat  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaooniy  of  Caermarthen  and  diocese  of  St  David's.  Llandovery 
Poor-Law  TJnion  contains  11  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
118,055  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  15,055. 

Llandovery  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Braen 
with  the  Towy.  A  stone  bridge  of  one  arch  and  a  suspension-bridge 
cross  the  Towy  near  the  town.  The  parish  church  stands  in  the 
middle  of  t^o  town.  There  are  in  the  town  some  chapels  for 
Disaentera^  and  National  and  Infant  schools.  In  1847  a  'Welsh 
Educational  Institution'  was  founded  at  Llandovery  by  Thomas 
Phillips,  Esq.  The  pupUs  receive  a  classical  and  mathematical  edu- 
cation, but  tbe  Welsh  language  is  an  essential  portion  of  the  course  of 
study.  The  income  from  endowment  is  440ilL  a  year.  The  number 
of  scholars  in  1851  was  80,  of  whom  20  were  on  the  foundation.  The 
market-days  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Seven  fairs  are  held  in 
the  coarse  of  the  vear.  Llandovery  is  a  favourite  resort  of  anglers. 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered  at  Llan  Fair  y  Brynn,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Llandovery.  The  castle,  which  was 
probably  built  by  some  of  the  Norman  barons  who  invaded  the 
country  soon  after  the  Conquest,  was  ruined  during  the  civil  wars  of 
the  17Ui  century.    Some  vestiges  of  it  remain  on  a  hUl  by  the  Braen. 

LLAKDRINDOD.    [Radkobshibii.] 

LLANDUDNO.      [CAKBNAirVONSHIBB.] 

LLANELLY,  Caermarthenshire,   a  market-town,  municipal  and 


parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
parish  of  Llanelly,  is  situated  on  the  small  river  Lliedi,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  testuary  of  the  river  Burry,  in  51**  41'  N.  L»t,  4*  9' 
W.  long.,  distant  13  miles  S.S.E.  from  Caermarthen,  and  217  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Llanelly 
in  1851  was  8710.  The  liviug  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Caermarthen  aud  diocese  of  St  David's.  Llanelly  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  9  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  52,065  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  23,324. 

Llanelly  is  chiefly  built  on  rising  ground,  and  contains  some 
tolerably  good  houses;  the  suburbs  southward  lie  low,  and  are  occa- 
sionally flooded  by  the  river.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  St  Elliw,  has  two  towers,  one  surmounted  with 
a  spire,  the  other  with  an  embattled  turret  There  are  chapels  for 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  other  Dissenters,  National  schools,  and  a 
savings  bank.  The  market  days  are  Thursday  and  Saturday ;  faurs 
are  held  on  Holy  Thursday  and  September  SOth.  Collieries,  copper- 
works,  lead-  and  ailver-works,  iron-foundries,  and  an  extensive  pottery- 
work  employ  numerous  workmen.  Coal  is  lai^ely  exported.  Copper-ore 
is  imported,  and  copper-cakes  and  sheathing  exported.  Commodious 
docks  have  been  constructed  for  the  convenience  of  shipping,  by  which 
vessels  of  considerable  tonnage  can  frequent  the  port  The  number 
of  Vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  on  December  31st  1853 
were :— Under  50  tons,  40  vessels  of  1098  tons ;  above  50  tons,  36  of 
3329  tons;  and  3  steam- vessels,  tonnage  62.  During  1853  there 
entered  the  port  1949  sailing-vessels  of  97,928  tons,  and  82  steam- 
vessels  of  9783  tons ;  and  there  cleared  3107  sailing-vessels  of  190,527 
tons,  and  77  steam-vessels  of  9878  tons.  The  amount  of  customs 
duties  received  at  the  port  in  1851  was  1174^  Qt,  6d,  The  South 
Wales  railway  has  a  station  at  Llanelly.  Besides  the  railway  there  is 
commimication  by  canal  between  Llanelly  and  Kidwelly.  The  Caer- 
marthenshire railway  runs  between  Llanelly  and  the  limestone-quarries 
at  CasteU-y-Garreg,  a  distance  of  16  miles.  The  Llanelly  ndlway  is  a 
minen^  line  from  Machyms  Pool,  near  Llanelly,  to  the  shore  of  the 
ssstuary,  about  2  miles  farther  up.  Near  the  town  is  an  andent  camp 
supposed  to  be  British. 

LLANELLY.    [BBEOKiirooKSHiBB.] 

LLANERCH-Y-MEDD.    [ANaLKSBT.] 

LLANFAIR.    [MoNraoMSBTBHiBB.] 

LLANFIHANGEL.    [Bbeoknockshibb.] 

LLANFYLLIN,  Montgomeryshire;,  a  small  market-town,  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  seat  of' a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish 
of  Llanfyllin,  is  situated  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Cain, 
an  affluent  of  the  Vymwy,  in  52'  46'  N.  lat,  3'  16'  W.  long.,  distant 
23  mHes  N.N.W.  from  Montgomery,  and  179  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  borough,  which  is  contributory  to 
the  Montgomery  district  of  boroughs,  was  1116  in  1851.  The  borough 
is  governed  by  2  bailiffs  and  12  aldermen.  The  Uving  is  a  rectory  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Montgomery  and  diocese  of  St  Asaph.  Lhmfyllin 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  23  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
117,958  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  19,484.  The  principal 
street  of  Llanfyllin  is  crossed  by  the  Abel  brook,  which  flows  into  the 
Cain ;  over  this  brook  is  a  neat  bridge.  The  town-hall  is  a  neat  brick 
building  with  a  covered  area  for  a  market  underneath.  The  diurch 
is  a  brick  building  in  the  Venetian  style,  erected  in  1710;  it  has  a 
fine  peal  of  six  bells  and  chimes.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  and  Welsh  Calvinists  have  places  of  worship,  and 
there  are  a  combined  National  and  Endowed  school,  and  a  reading 
society  with  a  news-room.  The  market  day  is  Thursday  :  eight  feurs 
are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

LLANGADOCE.    [Cabbmabthenshibb.] 

LLANGAMMARCH.    [Bbeoknockshibb.] 

LLANGATTOCK.    [Bbeoknookshibs.] 

LLANGEFNL    [ANaLBSKT.] 

LLANGOLLEN.    Penbighshibe.] 

LLANGORSE.    [Bbeoknockshibb.] 

LLANGYNIDR.    [Brecknockshibe.] 

LLANIDLOES,  Montgomeryshire,  a  market-town  and  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  parish  of  Llanidloes,  is  situated 
chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Severn,  in  52"*  27'  N.  lat,  3*'  31' 
W.  long.,  distant  20  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Montgomery,  and  188 
miles  W.N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  borough,  which 
is  one  of  the  Montgomery  district  of  boroughs,  in  1851  was  8045. 
The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of 
whom  is  mayor.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Merioneth  and  diocese  of  Bangor. 

The  parish  of  Llanidloes  is  extensive,  including  large  tracts  of  waste 
land  on  the  slope  of  Plinlimmon.  The  hills  which  bound  the  vale  of 
the  Severn  are  mostly  laid  out  in  sheep-walks.  The  town  consista 
chiefly  of  two  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  Of  late  years 
many  good  modem  dwellings  have  been  substituted  for  the  ancient 
timber-framed  houses.  Two  bridges  cross  the  Severn  here,  one  of 
them  a  handsome  stone  structure  of  three  arches.  The  town  is  well 
lighted.  The  market  or  town-house  is  a  massive  old  timber-framed 
building,  the  property  of  Lord  Mostyn.  There  are  large  and  commo- 
dioiis  public  rooms.  The  church,  a  fine  old  edifice,  dedicated  to 
St  Idloes,  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisle  separated  from  each  other  by 
carious  clustered  pillars,  the  capitals  of  which  are  decorated  with 
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palm-leayes.  There  are  chapels  for  Independents,  Old  Welsh  Baptists, 
and  other  Dissenters ;  National  schools,  and  three  other  public  schools. 
The  staple  manufacture  of  the  town  is  flannel  Sereral  feu^ries  for 
carding  and  spinning  wool  fulling-mills,  tan-yards,  copper  and  lead- 
mines,  and  a  large  brass  and  iron  foundry,  giye  some  employment 
to  the  inhabitants.  Coarse  slate  and  building  stone  are  quarried  in 
the  surrounding  hills.  The  market  on  Saturday  is  for  wool,  com, 
and  provisions ;  and  nine  fairs  are  held  in  the  year,  some  of  which  are 
great  sheep-fairs. 

LLANRWST,  Denbighshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Llanrwst,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Conway,  which  here  separates  Denbighshire 
from  Caernarvonshire,  in  63'  8'  N.  lat,  8*  47'  W.  long.,  distant 
17  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Denbigh,  and  217  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Llanrwst  in  1851  was 
3984.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
8t.  Asaph.  Llanrwst  Poor-Law  Union  contains  17  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  a  population  in  1851  of  12,478. 

The  town  of  Llanrwst  is  encompassed  with  well-wooded  hills.  The 
houses  are  irregularly  built ;  the  streets,  with  the  exception  of  that 
in  which  Uie  towuluJl  stands,  are  narrow.  The  bridge  over  the  Con- 
way, erected  about  200  years  ago,  from  designs  by  Inigo  Jones,  consLsts 
of  three  arches ;  the  span  of  the  middle  arch  is  59  feet  The  parish 
church  is  an  elegant  structure  of  recent  erection ;  the  Qwydir  chapel, 
oonsiructed  in  1633,  from  a  design  by  Inigo  Jones,  was  for  a  consider- 
able time  the  burial-place  of  the  Gwydir  family,  and  contains  numerous 
interesting  monuments  and  incised  brasses.  There  are  chapels  for 
Baptists,  Independents,  and  Methodists ;  National  schools,  and  some 
almshousesL  Tuesday  is  the  market-day ;  nine  fairs  are  held  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Coracles  are  used  for  fishing  in  the  Conway  :  the 
tide  flows  to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  bridge,  and  in  spring- 
tides boats  of  12  tons  can  ascend  the  river.  A  county  court  is  held  in 
the  town.    Llanrwst  is  a  favourite  station  for  anglers. 

LLANTRISSENT.    [Glamorganshire.] 

LLANTWIT.    [Glamorqanshire.] 

LLERENA.    [Estrsmadura,  Spanish.] 

LLOUGHOR.    [Caermarthenshire.] 

LLYSWEN.    [BrecknOck8HIRE.1 

LLYWELL.     [&RECKirOCK8HIRE.J 

L6,  ST.    [Makchk] 

LOAN  DA.    [Angola.] 

LOANGO,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  is  the  most  northern  of  the 
four  countries  or  districts  which  are  said  to  have  anciently  constituted 
the  kingdom  of  Congo,  as  explained  in  the  articles  Angola  and  Congo. 
It  extends  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Lopez  Gonsalvo  in  0**  44'  S.  lat. 
to  the  river  Congo  or  Zaire,  which  separates  it  from  Congo  in  about 
6**  S.  lat  To  the  north  it  is  said  to  be  bounded  by  Gabon,  or  Pongo, 
and  to  the  east  by  the  coimtry  called  Mokoko,  or  Anzika  It  is  said 
to  extend  about  200  miles  from  the  coast  towards  the  interior  of 
Africa.  The  countiy  is  described  by  Dapper  and  other  early  writers 
to  be  divided  into  several  districis,  among  which  the  following  names 
occur: — Mayomba,  or  Majumba,  Kilongo,  Plri,  Wansi,  Loangiri,  Loango- 
mongo,  Sette,  and  GobbL 

Loango,  the  capital  town,  called  by  the  natives  Banjea  Loangiri,  is 
in  the  province  of  Loangiri,  which  occupies  the  south-western  angle 
of  the  country.  It  stands  in  a  large  plain,  at  the  distance  of  throe 
miles  from  the  sea,  in  about  4*  39'  a  lat.,  12*  17'  £.  long.  The 
houses  are  shaded  by  palm-trees.  The  town  is  said  to  be  10  miles 
round. 

The  government^  like  that  generally  prevalent  among  the  barbarous 
tribes  of  this  part  of  Africa,  is  the  most  absolute  species  of  despotisuL 
The  kmgs  of  Loango  are  believed  by  their  subjects  to  be  divinities. 
In  particular,  they  are  held  to  have  the  power  of  bringing  down  rain 
from  the  sky ;  .and  this  useful  prerogative  they  exercise  every  year,  on 
the  petition  of  their  subjects,  with  great  ceremony.  The  kmg  has  an 
unlimited  number  of  wives,  and  his  children  are  counted  by  hundreds ; 
his  principal  revenue  is  or  was  derived  from  the  «de  of  slaves.  The 
successor  to  the  throne  is  the  king's  next  eldest  brother,  or,  if  he  have 
no  brother,  the  eldest  son  of  his  eldest  sister.  Although  the  king 
however  is  independent  of  the  nobles,  the  latter  in  their  own  sphere 
appear  to  exercise  unlimited  tyranny  over  the  common  people.  The 
religion  of  the  inhabitants,  who  resemble  the  negroes  of  Congo,  is  an 
idolatry  of  the  most  superstitious  character. 

A  gre^t  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  thick  woods,  and  it  is 
mountainous  only  in  the  interior  towards  the  south.  In  the  north  it 
possesses  some  lakes  of  considerable  extent,  from  which,  and  from 
the  mountains,  many  riven  descend  to  the  sea.  Among  these  however 
there  are  none  of  magnitude,  with  the  exception  of  the  Banna,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  stands  the  town  of  Mayomba,  about  6  miles  S. 
from  Cape  Negro,  or  nearly  in  3*  30'  S.  lat.  A  good  deal  of  copper, 
iyor^,  and  gum  is  got  in  the  district  of  Mayomba. 

Fish  forms  a  great  part  of  the  sustenance  of  the  people ;  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  which  is  said  to  yield  three  harvests  m  the  year  with 
▼ery  little  cultivation,  consists  of  various  kinds  of  grain,  such  as  are 
raised  in  the  adjacent  regions.  Among  the  trees  are  some  dye-woods. 
The  only  minerals  found  in  the  country  seem  to  be  iron  and  copper. 
The  principal  animals  are  elephants  and  apes. 

LOANO,  or  LOVANO.  .[Albenoa.] 


LOBOSITZ.    [Eger.] 

LOCANA.    [Ivrea.] 

LOCARNO.    [TiciNO.] 

LOCHES.     pNDRE-ET-LoniB.] 

LOCHMABEN,  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  an  ancient  royal  bai:g!i,  a 
parliamentary  buigh,  and  market-town,  is  situated  about  9  miles  N.R 
from  Dumfries,  and  65  miles  S.W.  from  Edinbuigh.  It  is  goyeraed 
by  a  provost,  three  bdlies,  a  dean  of  guild,  and  nine  councillors ;  aod 
unites  with  Annan,  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Sanquhar  in  the 
return  of  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  population 
in  1851  was  1092.  The  town  consists  principally  of  one  main  street, 
with  the  church,  a  neat  and  substantial  building,  at  one  end,  the  cross 
and  town-house  at  the  other,  and  several  sniall  cross  streets.  The 
town-hall,  under  which  is  the  jail  and  lock-up  house,  was  built  in  1745. 
There  are  a  Free  church,  a  chapel  for  United  Ptesbyt^rians,  a  subscrip- 
tion  library,  an  Endowed  and  a  Parish  school  During  the  winter 
there  is  a  weekly  market  for  pork,  in  which  much  business  is  done. 
The  castle,  now  in  ruins,  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  strength ;  the 
works  covered  neariy  16  acres. 

LOCHWINNOCH.    [Renfrewshire.] 

LOCKERBIE.    [Dumfriesshire.] 

LOCRIS  was  employed  to  designate  the  country  of  three  distinct 
Grecvin  tribes,  the  Locri  Epicnemidii,  l^e  Locri  Opuntii  and  the  Locri 
Ozolsa. 

The  Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Locri  Opuntii,  who  appear  to  have  been 
more  ancient  than  the  Locri  Ozolss,  since  the  latter  are  not  meotioned 
by  Homer,  inhabited  the  eastern  coast  of  Phocis,  and  were  separated 
from  the  latter  country  by  a  mountain  range  which  stretches  from 
Mount  CEta  to  the  bordera  of  Bosotia.  The  northern  part  of  this 
range,  which  is  much  higher  than  the  southern,  was  odled  Cnemia, 
whence  the  Epicnemidii  Locri  derived  their  name.  The  Opantii 
Locri  derived  their  name  from  Opus,  their  chief  town,  on  the  borders 
of  Boeotia.  Tbey  pretended  to  be  the  most  ancient  Hellenic  peopl« 
inQreeca. 


Coin  of  Loeris. 
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The  Locri  Ozola)  were  bounded  on  the  west  by  JBtolia,  on  the  nortii 
by  Doris,  on  the  east  by  Phocis,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Corinthian 
Qul£  According  to  Strabo  (ix.  p.  427)  the^  were  a  colony  from  the 
eastern  Locri.  The  origin  of  their  name  is  uncertain.  The  western 
Locrians  are  said  by  Thucydides  (I  5)  to  have  been  a  wild  and 
barbarous  people  even  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Their 
principal  towns  were  Amphissa  and  Naupactos.  Amphiua,  the  capital 
of  the  Locri  Ozolse  (now  Salona),  an  inland  town  at  the  head  of  the 
Crissasan  Qulf,  was  destroyed  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  acted  under 
the  orden  of  the  Amphictyons,  B.a  888,  for  cultivating  the  saoed 
plain  of  Crissa.  It  was  afterwards  rebidlt^  and  in  the  war  with  the 
Romans,  B.a  190,  it  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxzvii  5)  as  a  place  of 
considerable  iniportance.  Amphissa  was  60  stadia,  or  about  7  mUei^ 
from  Delphi  The  walls  of  the  ancient  acropolis  stUl  remain.  Salona 
is  now  tne  capital  of  Phocis,  and  has  a  population  of  about  4000. 
Naupactus  (Nepakto,  or  Lepanto),  on  the  sea-ooast  on  the  borders  of 
JEtolia,  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Atiieniana,  who 
estabUdied  there,  in  B.O.  455,  at  the  close  of  the  third  Meesenian  war, 
those  Messenians  who  quitted  Ithome.  On  the  termination  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  it  fell  into  the  power  of  Sparta,  and  in  later  times 
was  subject  to  the  JEtolians.  Nepakto  is  reckoned  a  town  of  the 
modem  Greek  province  of  ^tolia.    It  has  about  2000  inhabttanta 

The  Locri  Epiisephyrii,  who  inhabited  the  south-eastern  extremi^ 
of  Italy,  were  a  colony,  according  to  Ephorus^  of  the  Locri  Opuntn, 
but  according  to  Strabo  of  the  Locri  Ozolas.  The  town  built  by  this 
colony  was  called  Locri  Epizephyrii;  according  to  some  accounts  it 
was  founded  B.a  710,  and  according  to  othera  B.O.  688.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  stood  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Gerace. 
[Calabria,  vol  ii  286.]  The  Locri  Epizephyrii  are  said  to  have  been 
the  first  Qreek  people  who  had  a  written  code  of  laws  (Strabo,  vi  397), 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Zaleucus  about  B.a  664. 

(Pausanius ;  Strabo ;  Midler ;  Dorians ;  Leake,  Northern  Oreeet) 

LODDON,  a  hundred  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  which  with  the 
adjoining  hundred  of  Claveiing  gives  name  to  a  Poor-Law  Union. 
Loddon  and  Clavering  hundreds  are  boimded  S.  by  the  river  Wavenef, 
which  here  separates  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  which  also  bounds 
Clavering  hundred  on  the  K-;  o^^  ^e  ^<  the  boundary  is  formed  by 
the  hundreds  of  Depwade  and  Humbleyard ;  and  on  the  N.  by  the 
hundreds  of  Henstead  Blowfield  and  Walsham.  The  hundreds  of 
Loddon  and  Clavering  comprise  40  parishes,  with  an  area  of  59,401 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  15,029.    Loddon  and  Clavering 
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PooT-Law  Union  contaixu  42  parislies,  with  an  area  of  56,393  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  14,891.    The  village  of  Loddon  Lb  situated  j 
on  the  Chety  a  small  stream  which  flows  into  the  Yare.     It  so  closely  | 
adjoins  the  village  of  Chedgrave  that  the  two  form  one  street.    The  | 
population  of  Loddon  parish  in  1851  was  1211.    The  parish  church  is 
a  fine  stone  building,  with  an  elegant  tower ;  it  was  built  by  Sir  Henry 
Hobart  in  1478.    The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places 
of  worship.    The  market-day  is  Thursday,  and  four  fairs  are  held  in 
the  oourse  of  the  year. 

LOD^VE.    [HfeBAULT.] 

LODI-E-GREMA,  a  province  of  Austrian  Italy,  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  provinces  of  Milan  and  Bergamo ;  W.  by  that  of  Pavia ;  S.  by  the 
Po,  which  divides  it  from  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza ;  and  E. 
by  Cremona  and  Brescia.  The  province  is  part  of  the  great  plain  of 
the  Po,  and  is  watered  by  the  Adda,  Serio,  Lambro,  and  other  affluents  ^ 
of  that  river.  Until  'the  end  of  the  last  century  this  province  was 
divided  into  two  small  ones,  which  were  separated  by  the  Adda, 
namely,  Orema  to  the  east  of  that  river,  which  belonged  to  the  republic 
of  Venice ;  and  Lodi,  or  II  Lodigiano,  webt  of  the  Adda,  which  was 
part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  province  is  80  miles  fh)m  east  to  west, 
and  about  27  mile  *  from  north  to  south.  The  area  is  459  square  miles. 
The  population  was  218,844  in  1850.  The  surface  is  a  plain  with 
slight  undulations.  The  soil  is  partly  sown  with  corn,  flax,  and  pulse, 
and  partly  planted  with  the  vine  and  mulberry  trees ;  but  the  best 
part  consists  of  artificial  meadows  rendered  productive  by  irrigation. 
On  these  are  fed  a  great  number  of  cows,  from  the  milk  of  which  the 
rich  cheese  is  made  known  in  Lombardy  by  the  name  of  .Lodigiano, 
but  called  in  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  name  of  Parmesan.  Great 
attention  u  paid  to  the  rearing  of  silk-worms,  and  a  good  deal  of  coarse 
raw  silk  is  brought  to  market.  A  considerable  number  of  horses  and 
pigs  are  bred.    In  every  commune  there  is  an  elementaxy  school 

Lodi,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  well-built^  walled,  episcopal 
town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adda,  with  about  18,000  inhabitants 
(including  the  suburbs),  who  manufacture  pottery,  delft,  and  silks.  It 
bas  a  royal  Ijceum  and  a  gymnasium,  a  theological  seminaiy,  an  orphan 
asylum,  two  hospitals,  a  savings  bank,  a 'public  library  of  15,000 
volumes,  and  a  monte-di-pie1^  The  most  interesting  structures  in 
Lodi  are — the  cathedral,  a  fine  building  in  the  pure  Lombardian  style ; 
the  great  square,  surrounded  by  arcades ;  the  church  of  L'Incoronata, 
built  by  Bramante ;  and  the  stone  bridge  over  the  Adda^  famous  for 
the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  by  Bonaparte,  May  10, 1796.  The  cathe- 
dral contains  some  antiquities  brought  firom  Lodi-Yecchio,  including 
a  very  ancient  bas-relief  of  the  Last  Supper.  The  Incoronata  is  deco- 
rated with  the  surpassingly  beautiful  painting^  of  Calisto  da  Lodi,  a 
pupil  of  Titiaa  Lodi  was  founded  in  1158  by  the  remainder  of  the 
inhabitants  of  an  older  city  now  called  Lodi-  Vecchio,  a  small  place  of 
8000  inhabitants,  6  miles  from  LodL  Lodi-Vecohio  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Cneius  Pompeius  Strabo,  and  to  have  been  called 
Laus  Pompeia.    It  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Milanese,  A.p.  1111. 

Crema,  an  episcopal  town  on  the  right  bwk  of  the  Serio,  is  a  well- 
built  place,  with  a  gymnasium  and  9000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture 
linen,  lace,  hats,  silk,  and  linen-thrakd.  Codogno,  S.£.  of  Lodi,  on  the 
road  from  MUan  to  Cremona,  is  a  flourishing  town  with  8000  inhabit- 
ants, a  theatre,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  cheese,  silk,  &a  San- 
C<domhanot  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Lambro, 
has  a  population  of  5000. 

LOFODEN  ISLANDS.    [TbokiJejem.] 

LOGANSPORT.    [Indiana.] 

LOQKONO.    [Cabtilla-la-Yieja.] 

liOHEIA.    [Arabia.] 

LOIR,  RIYER.    [Loir-bt-Chbb.] 

LOIR-ET-GHEB,  a  department  m  Prance,  bounded  N.  by  Eure-et- 
Loir,  E.  by  Loiret  and  Cher,  S.  by  Indre,  and  W.  by  Indre-et-Loire 
and  Sarthe.  It  Ues  between  47**  13'  and  48''  6'  N.  lat,  O**  38'  and  2**  14' 
R  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  80  miles ; 
its  average  breadth  is  about  38  miles.  The  area  of  the  department  is 
2202*2  square  miles.  The  population  amounted  to  249,462  in  1841,  and 
to  261,892  in  1851.  This  last  gives  118*92  to  the  square  mile,  being 
55*66  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France,  The 
department  is  formed  out  of  the  south-west  part  of  the  former  pro- 
vince of  Orl^anais,  and  is  named  from  two  of  its  rivers,  the  Loir  and 
the  Cher,  tributaries  of  the  Loire. 

The  surface  presents  a  number  of  elevated  and  extensive  plains, 
unbroken  by  any  considerable  hills,  and  sloping  with  very  gentle 
inclination  towards  the  south-^est  The  department  is  divided  into 
two  pretty  equal  parts  by  the  Loire,  which  for  about  80  miles  of  its 
course  runs  between  two  chains  of  low  hills,  that  have  their  slopes 
covered  with  vinevards  and  orchards.  The  district  north  of  the  Loire 
is  traversed  by  the  Ldr,  which  rising  in  the  south-west  of  Eure-et- 
Loir  flows  south-east  as  far  as  Bonneval,  and  thence  nearly  south  past 
Ch&teaudun  to  Yenddme,  in  this  departmentb  From  Yenddme  it  runs 
nearly  west^  orossing  the  south  of  the  department  of  Sarthe,  and 
reaching  the  boundary  below  La-Flftcheit  enters  the  department  of 
Maine-et-Loire,  taking  a  south-western  direction  to  its  junction  with 
the  Sarthe  on  the  left  bank,  nearly  opposite  to  the  point  where  that 
rilver  is  joined  by  the  Mayenne,  about  5  miles  N.  from  Angers.  The 
principal  feeders  of  the  Loir  are  the  Oasane,  the  Tdre,  and  the  Braye] 
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on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Conie  on  the  left  The  whole  length  of 
the  river  is  about  160  miles,  65  miles  of  which  are  navigable.  The 
navigation  commences  at  Coemont,  near  Ch&teau-du-Loir,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Sarthe ;  but  it  is  available  for  floatt^e  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Braye  on  the  western  border  of  Loir-et-Cher.  The  Loir  has  abundance 
of  water  in  all  seasons,  and  it  is  seldom  frozen.  The  principal  artides 
conveyed  along  the  stream  are — ^timber,  fuel-wood,  hay  and  straw, 
charcoal,  paving-tiles,  lime,  cut-stone,  &c. 

The  district  south  of  the  Loire  is  drained  by  the  Chbb,  its  feeder  the 
Sauldre,  and  by  the  Beuvron  and  Cosson,  which  throw  their  waters 
into  the  Loire,  near  the  village  of  Candd,  below  Blois.  The  Cosson 
flows  through  the  park  that  surrounds  the  fine  old  royal  ch&teau  of 
Ckamhord,  which  after  being  the  residence  of  several  kings  of  France, 
of  Stanislas,  king  of  Poland,  of  Marshal  de  Saze,  and  of  Charles  lY., 
king  of  Spain,  was  given  by  Napoleon  I.  to  Marshal  Berthier.  The 
Princess  of  Wagram  sold  it  in  1820,  when  it  was.  purchased  by  sub- 
scriptions raised  for  the  purpose,  and  presented  to  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux,  who  takes  from  it  the  title  of  Count  of  Chambord.  There  are 
numerous  ponds  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire ;  and  the  south-east 
of  the  department,  formed  out  of  that  part  of  the  old  district  of  Sologne 
which  was  included  in  the  Blaisois,  a  dependency  of  Orl^uiais,  and  is 
now  included  in  the  arrondissement  of  Romorantin,  presents  a  vast 
marshy  plain,  which  contains  many  hundreds  of  ponds. 

Roadway  accommodation  is  afforded  by  6  imperial,  16  departmental, 
and  11  parish  roads.  The  department  is  crossed  by  the  railroad  from 
Paris  to  Nantes  and  Bordeaux,  which  runs  through  Blois ;  and  by  the 
Orldana-Bouiges  Hue,  which  has  82  miles  of  its  length  in  the  south-east 
of  this  department 

The  soil  in  the  north-east  of  the  department,  which  includes  a 
portion  of  the  Beauce  district,  consists  of  a  dark  rich  loam ;  in  the 
south-east  the  arable  lands  are  composed  of  strong  clay  and  sand ; 
along  the  Cher  the  soil  is  calcareous.  In  the  Sologne  district  the 
arable  soil  consists  of  a  light  fine  sand  mixed  with  pebbly  gravel  and 
a  small  portion  of  vegetable  earth,  and  yields  only  poor  light  crops. 
The  north-west  of  the  department^  forming  part  of  the  arrondissement 
of  Yenddme,  has  an  arid  hungry  soil,  very  generally  covered  with 
heath,  gorse,  and  broom.  The  supracretaceous  sti-ata  which  occupy 
the  ch^-basin  of  Paris  extend  into  the  department  from  the  north- 
ewst,  and  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Loire  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the 
Beuvron.  In  all  other  parts  the  department  is  occupied  by  the  chalk 
itsel£  Agriculture  is  in  rather  a  forward  state;  bread-stufib  are 
raised  in  quantity  more  than  sufficient  for  the  home  consumption. 
Of  wine  the  annual  produce  is  about  1 3,200,000  gallonsi,  a  large  portion 
of  which  is  distilled  into  brandy.  The  department  yields,  besides 
excellent  fruits  and  vegetables,  beet-root^  nemp,  &c.  The  Sologne 
sheep  are  extolled  for  the  fineness  of  their  wool ;  but  the  horses  of 
that  district^  though  hardy,  are  small  and  ill-formed.  Black  cattle 
are  of  inferior  breed.  The  arrondissement  of  Yenddme  is  famous  for 
its  breed  of  draught  horses.  The  rivers  and  ponds  abound  in  fish ; 
the  Sologne  marshes  supply  a  considerable  quantity  of  good  leeches. 
Peultrv  and  game  are  plentiful.  The  department  contains  a  good 
deal  or  natural  and  artificial  grass-land,  and  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Romorantin  there  are  large  pine-woods.  The  climate  is  in  general 
mild  and  healthy,  except  in  the  marshy  district  of  Sologne. 

Iron-mines  are  worked ;  alabaster  and  building-stone  are  quarried ; 
marl  and  potters'  day  ace  found.  Qreat  quantities  of  gun^flmts  were 
formerly  procured  from  the  layers  of  flint  in  the  ohidk  deposits  of 
this  department. 

The  manufactures  consist  of  coarse  woollens,  blankets,  swanskins;, 
cotton  cloth,  hosieiy,  leather  gloves,  beet-root  sugar,  woollen  yam, 
leather,  glass,  and  euihenware.  About  160  fairs  are  held  annually. 
The  department  contains  465  wind-  and  water-nuUs,  61  iron-foundries 
and  smelting-fumaces,  and  194  factories. 

The  area  of  the  department  is  1,569,403  acres,  of  which  918,500 
acres  are  arable  land ;  77,500  acres  are  grass  and  meadow  land;  65,710 
acres  are  under  vineyards ;  201,818  acres  are  covered  with  woods  and 
forests;  200,153  acres  consist  of  heaths  and  barren  moors;  34,161 
acres  of  ponds,  rivers,  canals,  &c. ;  and  19,030  acres  are  under  orohards^ 
nurseries,  gardens,  and  plantations  of  different  kinds. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  popiilation,  are  as  follows : — 


Arrondissements. 

Cantons. 

Oommnnes. 

Population  In  1851. 

1.  Blois       . 

2.  Romorantia        •    • 
8.  Yenddme 

10 
6 
8 

188 
48 
110 

181,817 
80,523 
79,558 

Total    .        .        . 

24 

296 

261,892 

1.  Of  the  flrst  arrondissement^  and  of  the  whole  department^  the 
capital  is  Bloi&  Of  the  following  places  the  population  given  is  that 
of  the  canton  i-^Mer,  N.E.  of  Blois,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire, 
has  3686  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  leather,  and  trade  in  wine^ 
brandy,  and  vinegar.  Close  to  Mer  is  Menan,  where  there  is  a  very 
fine  cMteau,  in  which  some  years  ago  the  Prince  de  Chimay,  its  owner, 
established  a  college.  MwUrichard,  formerly  an  important  fortress, 
defended  by  a  strong  castle,  now  in  ruins,  is  situated  on  a  hill  on  the 
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right  bank  of  the  Cher,  18  mflee  S.  from  Bloia,  and  haa  2526  inbabit- 
anta.  The  ancient  walla  of  the  town,  which  are  pierced  by  four  gatea 
and  flanked  with  towers,  are  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The 
castle  of  Montrichard  was  founded  A-D.  1010  by  Foulques  Nerra,  count 
of  Anjou,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land.  The  ground  on  which 
the  castle  was  built  belonged  to  Qelduin,  lord  of  Satimur  and  Pont- 
le-Voy,  who  appealed  to  Eudea  IL,  count  of  Blois,  for  redress.  The 
latter  assembUng  his  forces  at  Pont-le-Yoy  attacked  the  Angeyine 
troops,  which  marched  out  of  Montrichard  to  meet  him  (July  16, 
1016);  the  result  of  the  engagement  was  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
Foulques  Nerra.  But  Herbert,  count  of  Maine,  who  had  prudently 
effected  a  retreat  from  the  previous  battle,  watching  his  opportunity, 
defeated  Eudea  a  few  days  after,  and  deUvered  the  Count  of 
Anjou  and  all  the  other  prisoners.  The  castle  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  lords  of  Amboise,  the  heirs  of  Qelduin.  The  kings 
of  England,  as  counts  of  Touraioe,  strengthened  the  castle  and  main- 
tained a  garrison  in  it^  In  1188  Philippe  Auguste  took  it  by  assault, 
but  by  the  treaty  of  Colombiers  (July  5, 1190)  it  was  restored  to  the 
king  of  England,  and  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  then  rebuilt  the  castle 
and  surrounded  the  town  with  walls,  which  still  remain.  .  Near 
SL-Aignarit  a  small  town  close  to  the  southern  boundary,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Cher,  are  the  great  gun-flint  quarries  from  which  the 
French  armies  were  supplied. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  BomoratUin,  stands 
at  the  junction  of  the  Morantin  with  the  Sauldre,  24  miles  S.E.  from 
Blois,  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college^ 
and  7962  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  The  town,  formerly  iU  buUt^ 
has  been  considerably  improved  of  late  years,  the  streets  having  been 
widened  and  laid  out  more  regularly,  houses  erected  in  a  modem  style, 
and  the  roadways  well  paved.  It  has  important  manufactures  of  cloth 
and  woollen  stuffii,  several  spinning-factories,  tan-yards,  and  parcHment- 
miU&  At  the  siege  of  this  town  by  the  Black  Prince,  in  1366,  Froissart 
says  that  artillery  was  used.  The  prince,  compelled  by  King  John 
to  raise  the  siege,  retreated  towards  Poitiers,  where,  overtaken  by  the 
French  army,  he  gained  his  celebrated  Tictory.  SeUeM-ntr-CheTf  situated 
in  a  fertile  country,  10  miles  S.W.  from  Romorantin,  on  the  Cher, 
which  is  here  spanned  by  a  fine  bridge,  has  4252  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  cloth,  and  trade  in  com,  wine,  &a  At  one  end  of  the 
town  stands  a  fine  ch&teau,  erected  by  Philippe  de  Bethune. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Venddme,  prettily 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  vine-clad  hill,  above  the  Loir,  which  here 
divides  into  two  branches,  stands  19  miles  N.W.  from  Blois,  and  has  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  8100  inhabitants,  who  manu- 
facture woollen  stufib,  gloves,  cotton-yam,  calico,  leather,  and  paper. 
The  town  is  well  built.  On  the  height  above  it  are  the  ruins  of  the 
old  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Yenddme,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view 
of  the  scenery  of  the  Loir.  Among  the  more  remarkable  structures 
are  the  churcn  of  La-Sainte-Trinit^ ;  the  Benedictine  monasteiy,  now 
used  as  a  barrack;  the  desecrated  church  of  St-Martin,  now  converted 
into  a  corn-market ;  the  coU^e  buildings ;  and  the  theatre.  Y enddme 
from  a  very  early  period  gave  name  to  a  county,  which  in  1514  was 
raised  to  a  duchy.  In  the  wars  of  the  League  the  town  was  taken  by 
each  of  the  opposing  parties.  Henri  lY.  took  it  by  assault  and  dis- 
mantled the  castle,  which  has  since  fallen  to  ruins.  The  Parliament 
of  Paris  met  in  the  castle  of  Yenddme  in  1227,  during  the  minority 
of  St-Louie;  and  again  in  1458,  to  try  the  Duke  of  Alencon  for 
treason.  Charles  YIL  and  Francis  L  resided  in  it  occasionally. 
Mondoubleau,  a  small  place  of  1671  inhabitants,  is  prettily  situated 
on  a  hill  above  the  Qndsne,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Braye,  15  miles  N.W. 
from  Yenddme.  A  fine  old  castle,  with  walls,  towers,  and  ditches, 
stiU  nearly  entire,  stands  above  the  town,  and  foimed  one  of  the  chain 
of  fortresses  that  defended  the  frontier  of  the  old  province  of  Maine. 
Montcir,  a  pretty  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loir,  and  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill  crowned  by  the  ch&teau  of  St-Outrille,  has  8806  inhabitants, 
who  manufacture  linen,  woollen  hosiery,  and  leather.  The  church  of 
8t.-Qilles,  the  interior  of  which  is  richly  ornamented  with  frescoes, 
and  the  handsome  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  are  the  most 
remarkable  objects.  Savigny,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Braye,  in  the 
north-west  of  the  department,  has  a  population  of  8065. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  tne  bishop  of  Blois,  is  included  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Orleans,  and  belongs  to  the  18th 
Military  Division,  of  which  Tours  is  head-quarters.  Loir-et-Cher  is 
one  of  the  departments  comprised  within  Uie  limits  of  the  Univenity 
Academy  of  Paris.  It  returns  two  members  to  the  Legislative  Body 
of  the  French  empire. 

LOIRE,  LA  (the  Liger  or  Ltgtria  of  the  Romans,  a  river  in  France, 
tiie  basin  of  which  is  bounded  E.  by  the  C^vennes  and  the  C6te-d*0r, 
which  divide  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Rhdne;  .N.  by  the  Morvan 
Hills,  the  plateau  of  Orleans,  the  heights  of  Beauce,  and  their  con- 
tinuation westward  round  the  source  of  the  Mayenne,  whence  a  ridge 
of  hills  runs  in  a  south-south-west  direction  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ghftteaubriant  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Loire  and  the  Yilaine ; 
and  8.  and  SwW.  by  the  Maigeride  Mountains,  and  the  yolcanio  group 
of  Auvergne,  with  its  ramifications  westward  to  the  Atlantic,  including 
the  Limousin  Mountains  and  the  plateau  of  Gatine.  The  limits  thus 
described  include  a  fourth  part  of  France.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
basin  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  870  miles ;  its  greatest  breodth, 
224milea.    Ito  area  is  estimated  at  above  50,700  square  mUes. 


The  Loire  rises  in  Mont  Gkrbier^les-Joncs,  one  of  the  C^vennes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Mezen,  in  the  department  of  Arddehe. 
The  general  direction  of  its  course  is  at  first  north,  then  north-wegt 
to  Orleans,  where  it  tums  westward,  and  continues  in  this  directioa 
to  its  entrance  into  the  Atlantic,  36  miles  below  Nantes.  The  number 
of  streams  received  by  the  Loire  ii  very  preat ;  its  navigable  feeden 
from  the  right  bank  are  the  Arroux,  the  Mame  (formed  by  the  jonctioa 
of  the  Mayenne  and  the  Sarthe) ;  from  the  left--the  Allier,  the  Loiret, 
the  Cher,  the  Indre,  the  Yienne,  the  Thou^t,  the  S^vre-Nantoiae,  and 
the  Achenau,  all  of  which,  with  their  feeders,  give  a  total  amount  of 
internal  navigation  of  about  1800  miles.  In  the  upper  part  of  iti 
course,  above  the  junction  of  the  Allier,  the  valley  of  the  Loire  ii 
narrow.  At  its  source  the  Loire  is  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea-level; 
below  Nevers,  at  its  junction  vnth  the  Allier,  550  feet ;  at  Orl^oa,  291 
feet;  a  little  below  Tours,  160  feet ;  at  the  junction  of  the  Mayenne, 
115  feet;  and  at  Nantes,  88  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 

The  whole  course  of  the  Loire  is  546  miles,  of  which  505  miles  are 
navigable ;  but  of  these  44  miles,  from  La-Noiria  to  Roanne,  are  nan- 
gable  down  the  stream  only.  The  navigation  is  interrupted  by  frost, 
deficiency  of  water,  or  by  floods,  during  three  or  four  months  in  the 
year.  River  steamers  ply  between  Nantes  and  ftoulins  on  the  Allier. 
For  two-thirds  of  the  distance  above  Roanne  the  Loire  is  available 
for  floating  timber. 

This  river,  with  its  larger  affluents,  constitutes  the  great  outlet  for 
the  produce  of  central  and  western  ¥Vance.  The  banks  are  celebrated 
for  their  beauty,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tours.  From 
the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  C^vennes,  in  which  it  has  its  source, 
the  Loire  is  subject  to  great  inundations,  to  prevent  which  it  has  been 
embanked  in  the  level  tracts  below  Orleans.  [iKDBX-xr-Lom&l  The 
sand  and  soil  which  its  waters  bring  down  form  islands  or  shifting 
banks  in  its  couiM,  which  materially  impede  the  navigation,  especially 
above  Orleans  :  to  avoid  this  inconvenience  a  canal  has  been  formed 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  from  the  Canal-du-Centre^  at  the 
junction  of  the  Arroux,  to  the  Canal  de  Briare^  at  Briare  near  Qien. 
The  tide  flows  about  40  miles  up  the  river  to  a  short  distance  above 
Nantes.  [LoiBE-lNFfeniEUBE;  Nantes.]  The  Loire  is  connected 
with  the  Sadne  by  the  Canal-du-Centre ;  with  the  Seine  by  the  canals 
de-Briare,  d'Orl^ans,  and  du-Loing;  and  with  Brest  Harbour  by  the 
canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest. 

At  its  mouth  the  Loire  is  about  7  miles  wide,  between  Paimboeof 
and  St-Nazaire,  where  formerly  large  vessels  of  all  nations  were  seen 
afloat,  prevented  from  going  up  to  Nantes  by  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream ;  only  vessels  of  about  800  tons  could  get  up  to  Nantes,  laiger 
yessels  unloaded  by  means  of  lighters ;  but  since  the  introduction  of 
steam-tugs  all  vessels,  except  those  of  the  largest  size,  are  hauled  up 
to  Nantes  with  the  flow  tide.  The  entrance  of  the  river  is  dsa- 
gerous  in  consequence  of  the  shoals  and  banks  that  traverse  it,  and  of 
its  want  of  shelter.  In  hard  weather  vessels  make  for  Qaiberon. 
The  mouth  of  the  river  is  indicated  by  two  lighthouses— d'Aiguillon 
and  du  Commerce — ^which  stand  on  the  north  shore  about  a  mile 
apart.  The  d'Aiguillon  light,  101  feet  high,  stands  in  47"  15'  N.  lat, 
2*  15'  W.  long.  The  du  Commerce  tower  is  128  feet  high,  has  a 
remtttant  light  at  three-minute  intervals,  and  stands  in  47°  15'  N.  hit, 
2°  14'  W.  long.  The  distance  between  the  two  lights  is  2132  yank 
The  general  fall  of  the  river  is  2182  feet  in  every  2182  yards  of  its 
course;  its  course  therefore  is  rapid.  In  ordinary  floods  its  waters 
rise  13  to  15  feet;  in  extraordinary  floods  20  to  28  feet  above  low- 
water  mark.  The  general  width  between  the  summits  of  the  embank- 
ment* is  689  yards,  and  the  breadth  of  the  stream  in  the  embanked 
portion  is  ordinarily  419  yards. 

LOIRE,  a  department  in  France,  named  from  the  river  Loire,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Sa6ne-et-Loire^  K  by  tiioae  of 
Rhdne  and  Is^re,  S.  by  those  of  Ard^che  and  Haute-Loire,  and  W.  by 
those  of  Puy-de-D6me  and  Allier.  It  extends  from  45"  18'  to  46'  17' 
N.  lat.,  8^  41'  to  4^  45'  £.  long.  Its  greatest  length  is  77  miles;  its 
average  width  is  about  29  miles:  the  area  is  1841*8  square  milea 
The  population  in  1841  amounted  to  484.085;  in  1851  to  472,558. 
This  last  number  gives  256*5  to  the  square  mile^  being  82*01  above  the 
average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  Francei 

The  department,  which  comprises  the  old  proyinoe  of  Fores  sod 
portions  of  LyonnaLs  and  Beaujolais,  was  included  in  the  department 
of  Rhdne  till  1793.  It  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the 
Loire,  which  is  separated  from  that  of  the  Rhdne  by  the  Cdvennes 
Mountains  on  the  ea8t>  and  from  that  of  the  Allier  by  a  seoondaiy 
chain  of  the  C^vennes  Mountains  on  the  west  The  highest  point  of 
the  eastern  mountains  is  Mont  Pilat,  which  rises  1509  feet  above  its 
base  and  3985  feet  above  the  sea.  The  highest  summit  of  the  western 
chain,  which  is  connected  also  with  the  mountains  of  Auveigne,  is 
Pierre-eur-Haute,  8884  feet  above  the  l^vel  of  the  sea.  The  interior  of 
the  department  may  be  described  as  two  large  inclined  plains  descend- 
ing from  these  two  mountain  ranges,  and  intersecting  in  the  wate^ 
line  of  the  Loire ;  but  as  the  mountuns,  in  their  course  northward, 
trend  off  respectively  in  directions  nearly  north-north-east  and  north- 
north-west,  the  northern  portion  of  the  department  has  more  the 
appearance  of  a  single  wide  plain,  which  includes  part  of  the  former 
provinces  of  Beaujolais  and  Bourbonnais,  and. is  called  the  plain  of 
Roanne.  The  rpst  of  the  department  is  called  the  plain  of  Korea; 
and  between  it  and  the  plain  of  Roanne  the  division  is  marked  by  a 
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chain  of  hilla  ruimiDg  east  and  west,  and  unitiog  the  two  mountain 
ranges  before  named /except  at  the  point  where  it  is  broken  through 
by  the  Loire.  A  small  portion  of  the  south-east  of  the  department 
extends  eastward  of  the  Cayennes  into  the  bajun  of  the  Rhdne,  which 
river  runs  along  the  boundary  for  about  6  miles.  In  the  western  part 
of  the  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  moimtains,  several  isolated  volcanic 
swells,  consisting  of  black  basalt,  lie  in  a  general  direction  of  north 
and  south,  and  have  in  some  instances  their  summits  crowned  with 
the  ruins  of  ancient  castles  or  monasteries.  There  are  several  of  these 
basaltic  excrescences  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains  alsa 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Loibb  and  the  RHdiinB,  by  means  of 
which  the  various  industrial  products  of  the  department  are  conveyed 
to  the  Atlantic,  or  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  Loire  runs  through 
the  oentre  of  the  department  in  a  direction  of  north  by  west^  and  is 
navigable,  in  its  whole  length,  in  this  department ;  but  owing  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  it  is  only  the  down  navigation  that  is  available 
as  far  as  Boanne,  where  the  general  navigation  of  the  river  commences. 
Its  principal  feeders  in  this,  department  are  the  Ond^ne,  the  Furens, 
the  Coiae,  the  Lignon,  and  the  Somin.  The  Qier,  the '  only  feeder 
which  the  RhOne  receives  from  this  department^  rises  in  Mont  Pilat^ 
in  descending  which  it  forms  several  cascades,  passes  St.-Chamond  and 
Rive-de-Qier  and  enters  the  Rhdne  at  Givors.  The  lateral  canal  of 
the  Loire  from  Roanne  to  Digoin  runs  through  the  north  of  the 
department ;  another,  the  Givors  Canal,  which  is  fed  by  the  Gier, 
runs  from  Rive-de-Gier  to  the  Rhdne.  The  department  contains  many 
ponds  and  tarns,  about  450  of  which  are  in  the  plain  of  Forez.  A 
railroad  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  from  Roanne  to  St.- 
£tlenne,  with  a  branch  westward  to  Montbrison.  From  St.-£tieune 
the  line  is  carried  through  the  C^vennes,  and  continues  up  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhdne  to  Lyon-;  its  length  in  this  department  is  79  miles. 
The  department  is  also  traversed  by  6  state,  11  departmental,  and  21 
parish  roads. 

The  heights  of  Forez  and  La-Madeleine,  separating  the  yalley  of  the 
Loire  from  that  of  the  AUier,  are  chiefly  composed  of  granitic  rocks 
or  of  the  older  limestones  and  sandstones,  disturbed  in  places  by  those 
curious  protuberances  of  compact  basalt  thrown  up  by  ancient  volcanic 
agency  already  alluded  to.  Part  of  the  high  ground  between  the 
Ix>ire  and  Rhdne  is  occupied  by  the  coal-measures ;  and  the  valley 
of  the  Loire  is  occupied  by  strata  belonging  to  the  supracretaceous 
group. 

The  mountains  of  the  department  abound  with  excellent  pasture 
and  medicinal  plants;  their  lower  slopes  are  cultivated  or  covered  with 
vineyards  and  chestnut  woods.  In  the  upland  districts  of  the  depart- 
ment great  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared  and  much  cheese  is  made. 
In  the  pUdns  the  common  breadstuffs — wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  &a — 
are  grown,  bat  in  quantity  insufficient  for  the  consumption ;  hemp, 
excellent  fruits,  oleaginous  seeds,  and  dyestufi  are  also  raised.  About 
6,000,000  gallons  of  good  ordinaiy  red  and  white  wines  are  produced 
annually.  Horses  and  black  cattle  are  small ;  the  sheep  are  noted  for 
their  sweet  flesh ;  poultry  and  game  are  abundant.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Rhdne,  mulberry-trees  are  extensively  grown  for  the  production  of 
silk.  There  are  also  extensive  forests  of  pine,  fir,  beech,  and  oak ;  on 
Mont  Pilaty  near  St^-l^tienne,  an  immense  number  of  deals  are  cut, 
saw-mills  being  established  on  every  available  stream  of  water.  But 
much  of  the  finest  pine-timber  is  made  into  charcoal,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  difficulty  of  transport  from  the  mountain-heights  on 
which  it  grows ;  the  finest  trees  vary  from  98  to  115  feet  in  height. 
Great  quantities  of  chestnuts  are  grown ;  these  enter  largely  into  the 
food  of  the  people ;  the  finest  are  sent  to  Paris,  where  they  are  sold 
(like  those  of  Ard^he^  under  the  name  of  Marrons  de  Lyon. 

The  department  contains  one  of  the  richest  coal-fields  in  France, 
which,  besides  supplying  the  numerous  factories  and  furnaces  of  St- 
£tienne,  and  other  places  in  the  department,  also  furnishes  laT*ge  quan- 
tities for  exportation  to  Lyon  and  the  towns  on  the  Rhdne.  The  quantity 
of  coal  annually  furnished  by  the  mines  of  Loire  amounts  to  one-third 
of  all  the  coal  raised  in  France.  Lead-  and  iron-mines  are  also  worked ; 
building  Btone,  granite^  potters'  clay,  kc,  are  found ;  mineral  springs 
are  numerous. 

The  manufactures  of  the  department  are  of  great  variety  and 
importance,  and  give  rise  to  a  very  extensive  commerce.  The  chief 
products  are  fire-arms,  ironmongery,  and  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
silks,  ribands,  crape,  velvet,  plusb,  laces,  linen,  cotton,  glass,  bricks, 
steel,  iron,  scythes,  hardware,  canvas,  mill-castings,  files  and  tools  of 
all  descriptions,  ,  cotton  and  linen  yam,  lace,  cutlery,  earthenware, 
tiles,  lime,  &c.,  &c  Great  numbers  of  coal-barges  and  canal-boats  are 
built  at  Rioanne  and  St.-Rambert  The  great  centre  of  manufacturing 
industry  ia  St.-]£tienne.  The  number  of  wind-  and  water-mills  amounts 
to  936 ;  of  iron-  and  steel-works  to  94 ;  of  factories  of  different  kinds 
to  714.  About  300  fairs  are  held  yearly  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and 
agricultural  produce. 

The  department  contains  1,178,780  acres,  of  which  area  613,100 
acres  are  arable  land;  211,609  acres  natural  pasture  land;  34,842 
acres  are  laid  out  in  vineyards ;  156,824  acres  are  covered  with  woods ; 
31,821  acres  with  rivers,  ponds,  caniUs,  &c. ;  92,829  acres  consist  of 
barren  heath  and  moorland ;  and  35,322  acres  are  occupied  with  roads, 
streets,  buildings,  ftc. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissementSi  whidhy  with 
thdr  nib-diTiaioDS  and  population,  are  aa  follows  i-^ 


Arrondiasemento. 

Cantons.. 

Commuace. 

PopolaUon  in  1851. 

1.  Montbrison 

2.  Roanne        .         .     . 
8.  St-Etienne      . 

9 

10 

8 

138 

108 

78 

182,116 
185,824 
205,148 

Total    .         .    . 

27 

819 

472,588 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement,  and  of  the  whole  department,  the 
capital  is  MorUlriaon,  which  stands  on  the  Viz^zy,  a  small  feeder  of 
the  Loire,  in  46°  36'  N,  lat.,  4"  3'  46"  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  45  miles 
W.  from  Lyon  (60  miles  by  railway),  and  has  6435  ii^iabitants  in  the 
commune.  It  is  built  round  a  basaltic  hill  (from  the  summit  of  which 
there  is  a  fine  view  over  the  plain  of  Forez),  and  at  the  extremity  of 
a  branch  railroad  that  joins  the  St.£tienne-Roanne  line  at  Montrond. 
The  town,  which  is  iU  built,  with  narrow  winding  streets  and  low 
houses,  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instimee,  communal  and  eoslesiastical 
colleges,  a  primary  normal  school,  and  a  public  library  of  16,000 
volumes.  The  principal  building  is  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame, 
which  dates  from  1225.  The  old  ramparts  and  ditches  are  now  re- 
placed by  handsome  promenades.  Montbrison  is  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Loire,  which  distinction  it  owes  solely  to  its  central 
situation ;  for  with  respect  to  population,  for  commercial  and  industrial 
activity,  it  is  greatly  surpassed  by  Si-£tienne  and  Roanne.  The  town 
originated  in  a  castle  and  church  built  on  the  summit  of  a  volcanio 
hill  by  the  counts  of  Forez  in  the  13th  century.  It  became  the  chief 
town  of  Forez  and  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  English  in  the  14th 
century.  In  the  religious  wars  of  the  16th  century  it  was  taken  by 
the^  ferocious  baron  Adrets,  who  committed  unparalleled  cruelties 
against  the  townsfolk  and  the  garrison.  In  1590  the  Leaguers,  under 
the  Duke  de  Nemours,  took  the  castle  of  Montbrison,  wMch  was  soon 
afterwards  demolished  by  Henri  lY.  Of  the  other  towns  that  are 
noticed  the  population  is  that  of  the  commune  in  each  case.  St.- 
BoTmet-le-Chdteau,  on  a  high  lull,  in  the  south  of  the  department,  and 
on  the  Roman  road  made  here  by  Agrippa,  has  2066  inhabitants. 
Chaultessur-Lyon,  a  small  but  well-built  walled  town  E.  of  Montbrison, 
has  a  population  of  3011.  Feurt,  the  ancient  Forum  Segutianorumt 
and  the  midway  station  on  the  nulroad  from  St.-£tienne  to  Roanne, 
from  each  of  which  towns  it  is  25  miles  distant,  stands  in  a  fertile, 
well-watered  plam  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  has  2646 
inhabitants.  Roman  antiquities,  comprising  four  milestones,  remains 
of  an  aqueduct,  some  mosaics,  oorinthian  columns,  and  baths,  still 
exist  in  the  town ;  the  high  stone  dykes  whicli  confine  the  Loire  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  said  to  be  of  Roman  construction.  The  territory  of 
Forum  was  called  Pagus  Forensis,  whence  the  Forez  is  said  to 
derive  its  name.  The  church  of  Fours  is  built  with  materials  from 
Roman  buildings.  St,'Gaimiev^  12  miles  E.  of  Montbrison,  on  the 
St-Etienne-Roanne  raih'oad,  37  miles  from  Roanne,  stands  on  a  high 
hill  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Coise,  and  has  a  population  of  2758. 
It  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  AqwB-SegOe :  and  is  stUI 
famous  for  its  cold  mineral  spring.  St,'Ratnbert,  11  miles  *S.E.  from 
Montbrison,  is  prettily  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  has 
3078  inhabitants.  The  church  of  St-Rambert  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  antiquity.  Nearly  3000  barges  are  built  here  annually,  and 
sent  down  the  Loire  laden  with  ooid  to  Roanne.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood  are  several  iron-forges  and  smelting  furnaces.  Sury4e'ConUal, 
7  miles  S.  from  St.-Rambert,  for  a  long  time  the  residence  of  the 
counts  of  Forez,  whose  castie  is  still  in  good  preservation,  has  2454 
inhabitants. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  lloannef  la  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  which  is  here  navigable,  at  a  distance  of 
50  miles  by  railroad  from  St.-£tienne,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufactures,  a  college,  and  13,221 
inhabitants  in  the  commune.  The  town  is  weU-built,  with  straight 
wide  streets,  formed  by  handsome  houses;  the  bridge  over  the 
lioire,  the  publio  library,  and  the  college  buildings  are  the  most 
remarkable  structures.  The  manufactures,  which  are  important,  con- 
sist of  muslin,  calico,  broadcloth,  handkerohiefiB,  glue^  oil,  porcelain, 
linen  thread,  cotton-yam,  and  leather ;  there  are  several  dye-houses, 
and  numerous  boat-buildmg  yards.  By  means  of  the  lateral  canal  of 
the  Loire,  which  enters  that  river  at  Digoin,  and  by  the  numerous 
canals  and  rivers  that  join  the  Loire,  Roanne  has  water  communication 
with  all  the  prinqjipal  tovms  in  France.  The  trade  in  com,  wine,  flour, 
spun  cotton,  calico,  planks,  coal,  charcoal,  the  manufactures  of  Lyon, 
and  of  the  southern  and  eastern  departments  of  France,  ia  very  oon- 
siderable.  JBelmorU,  3  miles  N.E.  from  Roanne,  has  3440  inhabitants. 
Oharlieu,  12  miles  N  by  E.  from  Roanne,  on  the  Somin,  a  feeder  of 
the  Loire,  is  famous  for  the  remains  of  a  Benedictine  abbey,  and  has 
3689  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  linen,  cotton,  silk  and  cotton-yam, 
and  shoe-  and  glove-leather.  The  hospital  of  Charlieu,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  France,  was  founded  by  St-Louis.  Petrmx,  on  the  Rodon, 
4  miles  firom  Roanne,  has  2517  inhabitants.  Si,-Symfihor%cnrde-Laf, 
10  miles  by  railway  S.E.  from  Roanne^  has  oottonfEMtories^  ooal-minee^ 
and  3989  mhabitants. 

8.  Of  the  third  anondlssement,  the  chief  town  is  BL'Btimm§, 
[^TiBinrs,  St.]  Bourff-ArgsnUU,  on  the  Dteme,  in  a  fertile  valley 
abounding  with  mulberry  plantation%  from  whkh  silk  of  the  bwt 
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quality  is  produced,  staDds  18  miles  S.  from  St-Etienne,  and  has 
2529  inhabitants.  L&-Ckambon,  8  miles  from  Si-Etienne,  is  situated 
on  the  Dondaine-Vachery,  and  has  4028  inhabitants,  who  manufacture 
ribands,  iron-  and  steel-ware,  table  cutlery,  pocket-knives,  &a  St.- 
Chamand,  beautifully  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gier  and  the 
Janon,  74  miles  N.E.  from  St-Etienne,  and  near  the  Lyon-St-Etienne 
railway,  ia  a  busy  manufacturing  town,  containing  a  consultative 
chamber  of  manufactures,  a  council  of  prud'hommes,  and  8204 
inhabitants.  The  town  is  wdl  biiilt,  and  presents  a  great  number  of 
elegant  houses  inclosed  in  gardens.  The  church  of  St-Chamond,  the 
public  baths,  and  promenades  are  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the 
town.  There  are  extensive  coal-mines,  iron-forges,  and  smelting- 
furnaces  in*the  environs.  The  town  contains  a  greAt  number  of  silk- 
mills,  and  has  important  manufactures  of  ribands,  stay-laces,  nails  for 
the  navy,  hardware,  &c  Pilusnn,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Pilat, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Rhdne,  and  in  a  fertile  wine  district,  has 
8511  inhabitants.  The  preparation  of  raw  silk  for  manufactures,  and 
the  working  of  the  porphyry  quarries  of  the  neighbourhood,  afford 
employment  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  population.  Rive-de-Gier, 
13  miles  N.E.  from  St-Etienne,  on  the  Lyon-St-Etienne  railroad, 
previous  to  1815  had  under  4000  inhabitants ;  it  now  has  a  population 
of  above  12,000.  It  is  built  on  the  Qier,  here  crossed  bj  several 
bridges,  and  rendered  navigable  by  the  Canal-de-Givora^  which  runs 
from  this  town  to  Givors  on  the  Rhdne.  The  town  owes  its  prosperity 
to  the  coal-mines,  exceeding  40  in  number,  which  are  worked  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  basin  of  the  canal  is  lined  with  quays,  backed 
by  vast  coal  stores.  The  reservoir  of  the  Canal-de-Givors,  a  little 
south  of  the  town,  is  formed  by  massive  mason-work,  and  is  a  fine 
work  of  its  kind.  Besides  its  great  trade  in  coal,  with  which  Lyon 
and  several  other  towns  are  supplied,  Rive-de-Gier  has  above  40  glass- 
works, steam-engine-factories,  iron-foundries  and  foiges,  steel-works, 
silk-mills,  riband-factories,  &a  At  Terre-Noire,  a  station  on  the  railway 
from  St-Etienne  to  Lyon,  there  are  important  iron-furnaces  and 
foundries. 

The  department  forms  with  that  of  Rhdne  the  see  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Lyon  and  Vienne ;  it  is  comprised  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  High  Court  and  University  Academy  of  Lyon,  and  is  included  in 
the  8th  Military  Division,  of  which  Lyon  is  head-quarters.  It  returns 
threA  members  to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empire.  ^ 

(Dictionnaire  de  la  Prance;  Annuaire  pour  VAn  1849;  Statittique 
de  la  France  ;  Official  Papers.) 

LOIRE,  HAUTE,  a  department  in  France,  takes  its  name  from  its 
situation  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  and  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  departments  of  Puy-de-Ddme  and  Loire,  £.  by  Ard^he, 
S.  by  Loz&re,  and  W.  by  Cantal.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to 
west  is  69  miles,  from  north  to  south  46  miles;  it  extends  from 
44«  44'  to  45**  25'  K.  kt,  and  from  8*  4'  to  4<*  26'  E.  long.  The  area 
is  1916  square  miles;  the  population  in  1841  was  298,187,  in  1851  it 
was  804,615 ;  which  last  gives  158*98  to  the  square  mUe,  being  15*6 
'below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  all  France. 

The  department  comprises  the  old  district  of  Yelay  with  portions 
of  the  G^vaudan,  Forez,  and  AuTeigne.  The  surface  is  mountainous. 
The  Cantal  Mountains,  and  the  Margeride  Chain,  which  unites  them 
to  the  C^vennes,  cover  with  their  ofikihoots  so  much  of  the  south-west 
and  south  of  the  department  as  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Allier  :  the 
south-eastern  and  eastern  districts  are  occupied  with  the  mass  of 
the  C^vennes,  from  which  a  secotadary  chain,  running  through  the 
interior  nearly  north  and  south,  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
Allier  and  the  Loire,  and  is  joined,  near  ChaiBe-Dien,  by  another 
range  that  runs  north-west  from  Mont  Mezen,  the  culminating  point 
of  the  Cdvennes  [CivsNNEs;  ArdI^chb.]  The  country,  thus  sur- 
rounded and  traversed  b^  mountains,  is  furrowed  by  numerous  rivers, 
brooks,  and  torrents,  which  flow  with  rapid  descent,  either  between 
steep  banks  that  expose  to  view  the  volcanic  formation  of  the  country, 
or  through  picturesque  and  fertile  valleys  whereof  the  soil  consists  of 
decompoMd  lava  and  other  volcanic  deposits.  On  the  mountains, 
which  present  numerous  conical  peaks  and  craters,  and  have  their 
summits  covered  with  snow,  during  five  or  six  months  in  the  year, 
there  are  large  forests  and  extensive  pasturos,  where  great  numb^  of 
cattle  and  mules,  the  chief  wealth  of  the  country,  are  reared.  The 
lower  slopes  are  covered  with  chestnut  woods  and  vineyarda  In  the 
north-west  and  north-east  of  the  department  there  are  some  e^^tensive 
phiins  of  considerable  fertility,  all  covered  with  a  soil  of  decomposed 
volcanic  matter. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Allibr,  which  drains  the  west  of  the 
department;  and  the  Loibe,  which,  swelled  by  the  Qazeille,  the 
Lignon,  and  the  Somme,  from  the  right  bank,  by  the  Borne,  the 
Arzon,  and  the  Anoe,  from  the  left,  drains  the  central  and  eastern 
districts.  The  department  is  traversed  by  6  state  and  12  depart- 
mental roads. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  the  department  suffices  the  consumption. 
The  usual  crops  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  mixed  grain,  beans,  &c. ; 
fruits  are  abundant  Of  wme  only  1,264,000  gallons  are  produced, 
and  this  is  of  inferior  quality.  Mules  are  rear^  in  great  numbers ; 
homed  cattle  and  pigs  are  fatted.  Among  the  wild  J^ntTniiliy  are 
boars,  wolves,  foxes,  wild  oats,  badgers,  &c. 

The  geological  structure  and  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  are 
pf  great  variety,  though  the  latter  is  not  turned' to  much  advantage. 


The  mountain  range  which  runs  north-west  from  Mont  Mezen 
consists  of  trachytic  rocks,  and  is  reckoned  among  the  moat  ancient  of 
.  the  volcanic  structures  of  central  France.  Mont  Mezen  itself  the 
culminating  part  of  the  O^vennes  is  a  vast  mass  of  volcanic  accomula- 
'  tion,  above  5000  feet  high.  [CfevENKES.]  The  district  of  the  V{iay, 
I  which  Ues  south  and  south-west  of  this  range,  and  comprises  nearly  iH 
the  south  of  the  department,  is  occupied  with  basaltic  rocks  and  Uta 
beds,' the  great  antiquity  of  which  is  proved  by  their  being  covered 
with  a  soil  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  their  surface.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  in  this  district,  the  basaltic  columns  laid  bare  to 
view  assume  a  variety  of  beautiful  forms;  and  the  charred  fragments 
of  ancient  eruptions,  which  were  long  subsequently  rolled  and  worn 
in  watercourses  that  have  disappeared  for  ever,  are  seen  in  other  places 
deposited  in  beds  of  clay  and  marl,  piled  up  alternately  one  upon  the 
other.  Among  the  primitive  rocks  are  found  granite,  gneiss,  quartz, 
mica-schist,  &a  Coal-,  lead-,  and  antimony-mines  are  workeld ;  iron- 
and  copper-ores  are  found  at  various  points.  Chalcedony,  diamond- 
spar,  sapphires,  ametbyists,  tourmalines,  &c,  are  found,  and  also 
marble,  millstone-grit,  gypsum,  &c.,  &c.  Mineral  springs  are  numerous,* 
they  are  all  saline  or  acidulous. 

The  manufactures  consist  of  common  articles  oi  necessity  and  use, 
and  are  unimportant,  with  the  exception  of  silk  and  thread  lace  and 
ribands.  The  people  are  in  general  poor,  and  many  of  them  emignta 
during  the  winter  months  as  a&wjen,  hawkers,  porters,  sweeps,  && 
About  800  fairs  are  held. 

In  a  country  the  highest  point  of  which,  Mont  Mezen,  is  5820  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  whilst  its  lowest  point,  namely,  where  the  Allier 
crosses  the  northern  border,  is  only  1279  feet  above  the  same  level, 
there  is  room  for  great  variety  of  climate  and  season.  Seed-time 
and  harvest  differ  in  different  cantons  according  to  the  elevation,  the 
maximum  v^iriation  amounting  to  as  much  as  two  months;  and  such 
is  the  difference  of  climate,  that,  while  in  some  districts  the  vine 
flourishes,  in  others  rye  will  hardly  ripen.  The  south-weat  wind 
blows  at  times  for  weeks  continually,  and  with  great  violence ;  the  west 
and  north-west  winds  bring  rain. 

The  department  contains  1,226,246  acres,  of  which  area  560,258  acres 
are  arable;  196,288  acres  are  grass  land;  14,569  acres  are  occupied 
with  vines ;  177,896  acres  with  woods  and  forests ;  222,994  acres  consist 
of  barren  heaths  and  moors;  9371  acres  of  orchards,  gardens,  and 
plantations ;  and  12,680  acres  are  covered  with  rivers,  tarns,  and  brooks. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements^  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Arrondissements. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population  in IW I.. 

1.  Le-Puy      . 

2.  Tsscngeaux          .     . 
8.  Brioude  . 

18 
6 
8 

Ill 

87 

107 

134,430 
87,161 
83,024 

Total 

27 

255 

804,615 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Le-Puy,  which  is  nov 
the  capital  of  the  whole  department,  as  it  formerly  was  of  the  district 
of  Vdla^,  is  situated  at  the  foot  and  around  the  southern  slope  of  a 
steep  hill,  at  the  junction  of  three  pretir  valleys^  watered  respectively 
by  the  Loire,  the  Borne,  and  the  Dolaison,  in  45*  2f  46"  N.  lat, 
3"  52'  55"  £.  long.,  66  miles  S.W.  from  Lyon,  and  has  14,004  inhabit- 
ants in  the  commune.  Except  the  broad  street  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  through  which  the  roads  from  Clermont  and  Lyon  run,  the  rest 
of  the  town  is  built  in  form  of  an  amphitheatre  round  the  steep  sides 
of  Mont  Anis,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  lofCy  basaltic  rock  called 
Comeille.  From  a  distance  Le-Puy  presents  a  most  picturesque 
appearance :  but  the  interior  view  disappoints  the  expectations  thos 
raised.  The  streets  are  irregular,  narrow,  and  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  town  inaccessible  to  carriages;  they  are  paved  with  volcsnic 
breccia,  which  in  all  weathers  is  slippery  and  dangerous  to  walk  upon. 
The  most  important  structures  are-rthe  cathedral,  situated  in  the 
highest  part  of  the  town  (the  pavement  of  the  nave  is  2250  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea) ;  the  church  of  St-Laurent,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  and  containing  the  monument  and  part  of  the  remains  of 
Du-Guesclin ;  the  prefect's  residence  in  the  spacious  square  of  Do- 
Breuil ;  the  college  church ;  the  museum,  near  the  cathedral,  in  which 
are  numerous  paintings,*  Roman  antiquities,  and  one  of  the  best  collec* 
tions  of  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens  in  France ;  the  theatre, 
an  ancient  structure,  supposed  to  have  been  a  heathen  temple;  the 
ecclesiastical  college;  and  the  Pamessac  gate,  a  fine. specimen  of 
military  architecture  over  one  of  the  promenades  of  the  town.  Le-Pu/ 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufactures,  a  college,  a  public 
library,  and  various  literary  and  scientific  societies.  In  the  suburb 
de  r^guille  is  an  isolated  basaltic  rock  of  pyramidal  form,  aod  2S5 
feet  high,  which  is  ascended  by  a  staircase  of  218  steps  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  is  surmounted  by  the  highly  ornamented  chapel  of  St-Michel, 
erected  in  the  10th  century.  Between  this  rock  and  that  of  Comeille 
stands  a  heptagonal  building,  said  to  have  been  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Clair,  and  now  used  as  a  oom-etore.  The  chief  industrial  products 
of  Le-Puy  are  lace,  coarse  woollens,  wine-skins^  naUs,  and  leather; 
the  oommeroe  ia  in  these  articles,  and  in  ooniy  iron,  potteiy,  cattle^  fto. 
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Si.-PatUie»,  built  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  said  to  be  Rueasiam, ' 
or  Bevesna  VtUancrumy  has  a  population  of  8016;  several  Roman 
ooinsy  Tases,  and  monuments  "with  inscriptions  have  been  found  and  are 
preserved  hera  fiamgrtcei^  a  town  of  8805  inhabitants,  stands  in  a  rich 
com  and  paatoie  country,  16  miles  W.S.W.'from  Le-Puy,  and  has 
some  woollen  manufactures.  Just  outside  the  walls  is  a  monument 
of  rudely  cut  stone  without  inscription,  which  is  traditionally  called 
the  Tomb  of  the  English  General. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  TtKngeauXf  or 
luetiffeaux,  an  ill-built  gloomy  place,  is  situated  on  a  rocky  hill  14  miles 
N.E.  of  Le-Puy,  and  has  a  tribunid  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and 
7518  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  silk,  lace,  and  ribands,  and  trade 
in  timber,  oatUe^  sheep,  fta  It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
leidmoffiu.  The  town  has  a  handsome  parish  church,  the  pavement 
of  which  IB  2822  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  contains  also 
several  large  and  well-built  houses.  BoB-ei^Banet,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Loire,  12  miles  from  Tsseugeauz,  has  5788  inhabitants,  who  manu- 
facture lace  and  pottery.  The  town,  which  is  commanded  by  the  old 
castle  of  Boohebiaron,  has  a  mineral  spring.  Sk-Didier,  14  nules  N.E. 
from  Yssengeauz,  has  siUc  factories  and  3972  inhabitants,  who  manu- 
facture ribands  and  articles  inpapier-m&ch^.  Monittrol,  12  miles  N.E. 
from  Yssengeauz,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  is  an  ugly  ill-built 
town,  with  an  important  corn-market^  and  8975  inhabitants,  who 
manufitoture  laoe,  ribands,  hiwdware,  satin,  silk  handkerchiefs,  leather, 
and  papier-mAch^  articles.  A  few  miles  east  of  Yssengeaux  is 
Montfaueon,  the  old  capital  •of  the  Yelay.  It  was  destroyed  in  the 
religipos  wars  of  the  16th  century,  and  is  now  a  small  place  of  only 
12<>0  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  defended  by  a  very  strong  castle, 
and  gave  title  to  a  barony.  Tenoe,  a  manufacturing  town  of  5468 
inhabitants,  is  prettily  situated  on  the  light  bank  of  the  Lignon,  9  miles 
K  by  &  from  Yssengeauz. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  BrUntde,  is  situated 
29  miles  N.W.  from  Le-Puy,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Allier,  and  has 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  and  4635  iu- 
habitants.  It  is  an  ill-built  town,  and  stands  on  a  site  1466  feet  above 
the  seiL  The  most  remarkable  structures  are  the  church  of  StnTulien 
and  the  college  buildings.  Brioude  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Brivat,  a  town  of  the  ArvemL  There  ia  said  to  have  been  a  Roman 
bridge  over  the  river  here,  and  that  this  circumstance  gave  origin  to 
the  name  Briva,  or  Brivas,  meaning  a  bridge.  Constantino  is  said  to 
have  built  a  church  in  Brivas.  The  church  of  St-Julien  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  still  more 
ancient  church,  which  was  built  over  the  spot  where  the  saint  suffered 
martyrdom.  LarChaise-Dieu,  15  miles  £.  from  Brioude,  a  town  of  2000 
inhabitants^  takes  its  name  fh>m  the  monastery  of  Cbaise-Dieu  (Casa 
Dei),  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  church,  was  destroyed  during  the 
revolution  of  1798.  The  abbey  church,  a  gothic  structure,  erected  about 
the  middle  of  Uie  14th  centui^,  at  the  ezpense  of  Pope  Clement  YL,  a 
native  of  Chaise-Dieu,  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  abbey  churches 
renudning  in  Fnace ;  it  contains  tombs  of  Clement  YL  and  Gregory  XL, 
some  very  ancient  tapestries,  and  is  greatly  admired  for  the  carved 
wood-work  of  the  156  staUs  in  the  choir.  The  walls  of  the  choir  are 
ornamented  with  ancient  paintings  in  fresco,  representing  the  Danse 
Macabre,  or  Dance  of  the  Dead.  The  total  length  of  the  church  is 
802  feet^  and  the  width  within  the  walls  95  feet  The  choir  is  181  feet 
long,  and  its  bold  groined  roof  is  supported  by  22  piUan,  each  26  feet 
in  circumference.  In  the  middle  of  the  choir  is  the  black  marble 
monument  of  Clement  YI.,  who  was  educated  in  the  abbey  of  Cludse- 
Dieu  and  buried  in  the  church.  The  organ  is  a  splendid  instrument. 
The  portal  entrance  of  the  church  is  decorated  with  numerous  bas- 
relie&  ezecuted  in  black  basalt  Langeae,  built  in  a  pretty  situation, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Allier,  has  8281  inhabitanta  There  are  coal- 
mines and  stone-quarries  near  this  town. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Le-Puy,  is  included 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Riom,  and  of  the  University 
Academy  of  Clermont,  and  belongs  to  the  20th  Military  Division,  of 
which  Clermont  is  head-quarters.  It  returns  two  members  to  the 
Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empire. 

{Diaionnaire  de  la  France;  Anmtaire  pour  VAn  1858;  Official 
Papen.) 

LOIBB-INFfiRIEURE,  a  department  in  the  west  of  France,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  departments  of  Morbihan  and  Ille-et-Yilaine,  E.  by 
those  of  Mayenneand  Maine-et-Loire^  S.  by  that  of  Y6nd^e,and  W.  by 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  extends  from  46°  52'  to  47''  52'  N.  lat,  0**  65' 
to  2"*  82'  W.  long. ;  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  Ib  74  miles, 
from  north  to  south  69  miles.  The  area  is  2654*8  square  miles  :  the 
population  in  1841  was  486,806 ;  in  1851  it  amounted  to  585,664 ; 
which  last  gives  201*89  to  tiie  square  mile,  being  27*31  above  the 
average  per  square  mile  for  all  Frunce.  The  department  is  formed 
out  of  part  of  Bretagne,  and  derives  its  name  firom  its  position  along 
the  lower  course  of  the  river  Loire.  The  south-west  portion  of  the 
department  constituted  the  old  duchy  of  BeU,  of  which  Pomic, 
lUmboBuf,  and  Kaoheooul  were  the  chief  towns.  It  was  originally 
included  in  Aquitaine^  in  the  eztended  application  of  that  term 
[Aquitaixs]  ;  subsequentlv  it  belonged  to  Poitou ;  and  finally  it  wae 
Mjin^iv^  to  l^e  diocese  of  Nantes,  and  thus  came  to  be  considered 
part  of  Bretagne.  The  castles  of  Haohoooul  and  Champtoce  (the 
latter  near  Ingraode,  in  the  department  of  ]iaine*et-Loire)  were  the 


scenes  of  the  atrocious  crimes  of  Gilles  de  Laval,  lord  of  Retz,  the 
original  of  Blue  Beard. 

'Phe  coast  line  is  about  65  miles  in  length.  It  presents  an  irregular 
outline,  broken  towards  the  north  by  the  bays  of  Pennebe  and  Pembron, 
which  are  separated  by  the  promontory  of  Piriao  and  by  the  bay  of 
Croisic,  sheltered  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  long  tongue  of  land 
on  which  the  town  of  Croisic  is  built ;  in  the  centre  by  the  embouchure 
of  the  Loire,  to  the  north  of  which  are  some  islets  called  the  Leven 
Ides;  and  in  the  southern  part  by  the  large  Bay  of  Bourgneuf,  which 
ezteoids  southward  from  Point-St-Gildas  between  the  maialand  and 
the  island  of  Noirmoutier.  Of  the  promontory  of  Croisic  there  is  a 
dangerous  ledge  called  Le-Four,  on  which  a  lighthouse  is  built.  There 
are  considerable  salt-marshes  along  this  coast. 

The  surfiuie  of  the  interior  of  the  department  is  level,  with  the 
ezoeption  of  a  line  of  low  hills,  which  crosses  it  in  the  north,  form- 
ing the  watershed  between  the  Loire  and  the  Yihdne.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Loire,  which  enters  the  department  below  Ingrande  in 
Maine-etpLoire,  and  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts.  It  is  5  miles 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  for  large  vesselB  up  to  Nantes,  to 
a  few  miles  above  which  the  tide  ascends.  [Loire,  La.]  The  prin- 
cipal feeders  of  the  Loire  in  this  department  are,  from  the  left,  the 
S^vre-Nantaise  [SiVRBS,  Deux]  and  the  Achenau,  which  last  is  the 
outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Grand-Lieu;  from  the  right,  the  Erdre,  which  below 
Nort  swells  out  into  the  proportions  of  a  lake,  and  enters  the  Loire 
at  Nantes.  The  Yilaine  touches  the  department  on  the  north-west^ 
receiving  the  Don  and  the  Isac  The  other  most  considerable  rivers 
are  the  Maine  and  the  Moine,  feeders  of  the  S^vre-Nantaise ;  the  Ognon 
and  the  Boulogne,  which  flow  from  Yendde  iato  the  Lake  of  Grand- 
Lieu  ;  the  Falleron,  a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bourg- 
neuf, after  forming  for  about  10  miles  the  boundary  between  Loire- 
InfSrieure  and  La  Yend^e ;  the  Briv^,  which  enters  the  Loire  above 
Si-Nazaire ;  and  the  Tenu,  a  feeder  of  the  Achenau.  The  depart- 
ment is  crossed  by  the  canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest ;  also  by  6  royal, 
17  departmental,  and  a  great  number  of  parish  roads.  A  railway 
through  Angers,  Tours,  and  Orleans  connects  Nantes,  the  capital  of 
the  department^  with  Paris.  The  dimate  is  healthy,  although  some- 
what damp ;  the  heat  in  summer  is  often  very  great 

Orand-Lieu,  the  largest  lake  in  France,  and  the  reservoir  for  the 
Craters  of  the  Boulogne,  the  Ognon,  and  some  smaller  streams,  is 
situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  with  which  it  has  communi- 
cation by  its  navigable  outlet  the  Achenau.  It  has  an  area  of  29  square 
miles,  and  abounds  in  fish ;  its  shores  are  marshy.  North  of  the  Loire 
there  are  many  small  lakes,  and  eztensive  marshes  and  bogs.  It  has 
been  recently  proposed  to  drain  the  lake  of  Grand-Lieu. 

The  quantity  of  cereal  grain  produced  suffices  the  consumption. 
The  chief  crops  of  this  kind  are  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  and  mized 
grain.  Barley  is  grown  in  small  quantity.  The  meadows  and  pastures 
along  the  Loire^  in  the  islands  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  river,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  marshes  are  ezcellent  Cattle  of  good 
breed  are  very  numerous ;  horses,  of  which  also  great  numbers  are . 
reared,  are  smalL  The  apple-tree  is  eztensively  cultivated  north  of 
the  Loire  for  making  cider;  and  in  the  same  district  there  are  forests 
of  vast  eztent  The  Bocage  district,  which  stretches  south-east  of  the 
Lake  of  Grand-Lieu,  is  hilly  and  well  wooded,  as  the  name  implies, 
every  field  being  inclosed  with  hedgerows  and  lines  of  timber-trees. 
The  vineyards  of  the  department  yield  32,200,000  gallons  of  wine 
annually,  rather  less  than  a  third  of  which  is  used  for  the  home  con- 
sumption ;  of  the  surplus  part  goes  to  the  supply  of  Paris,  some  is 
distilled  into  brandy,  and  the  rest  is  sent  to  Orldtms  to  be  converted 
into  vinegar.  The  wines  are  considered  of  middling  quality;  the 
sweet  wines  are  prized  for  their  agreeable  flavour  and  for  their  keeping 
qualities.  Fishing  affords  occupation  to  a  great  number  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  principal  kinds  of  flsh  taken  along  the  coast  are 
mackerel,  herring,  salmon,  turbot^  sardines^  soles,  skait>  oysters  and 
other  shell-flsh,  £c. 

The  department  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  coal-measures,  and  the 
underlying  strata  is  covered  in  some  places  by  alluvial  depositsL 
Granite^  quartz,  mica,  kaolin,  and  feldspar  are  found  in  the  arrondiue- 
ment  of  Nantes ;  in  tliat  of  Cli&teaubriant  eztensive  slate-quarries  are 
worked,  and  iron-ore  is  abundant^  supplying  20  forges,  blast-furnaces^ 
and  foundries.  In  the  arrondissements  of  Ch&teaubriant  and  Anoenis 
there  are  important  mines  of  coal  of  excellent  quality.  The  most 
important  mines  are  those  of  Nort  and  MontrelaLs.  Mametio  iron  is 
found  in  isolated  particles  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  the  right 
shore  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Loire.  Peat  is  dug  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  embouchure  of  the  Loire.  Near  Crossao  there  is  a  mine  of  lead 
not  worked.  A  tin-mine  is  worked  near  Piriac.  There  are  mineral 
springs  and  sea-bathing  establishments  at  Plaine  and  Pomic. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  linen,  calico,  printed  cotton,  sei^ge, 
and  coarse  woollen  stuffs,  which  are  manufactured  chiefly  at  Nantes, 
Clisson,  Ch&teaubrianty  and  Gudrande;  ship-building  is  eztensively 
carried  on  at  Nantes,  Paimboouf,  and  PeUerin ;  and  at  Indret^  one  of 
the  islands  in  the  Loire,  near  Nantes,  there  are  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  steam-machinery,  and  slips  for  building  steam-frigates. 
Other  articles  of  industrial  produce  are— paper,  leather,  poroelainy 
glass,  ship-cordage,  chain-cables,  cotton-yam,  refined  sugar,  &o. 
[NAirT]&]  There  are  in  the  department  1698  wind-  and  water-milK 
52  iron-foines  aod  blast-fumaoes,  and  76  factories  of  varioui  kindjk 
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The  department  has  an  important  commerce  with  foreign  countries 
coastwise,  and  wiUi  the  interior.  The  principal  articles  of  trade  are — 
wine,  brandy,  fruits,  salt  (of  which  a  vast  quantity  is  made  along  the 
coast),  hardware,  oil,  provisions,  soap,  wool,  and  other  French  and 
colonial  produce.  Ships  are  fitted  out  for  the  whale,  herring,  and  cod 
fisheries ;  and  the  mackerel  and  pilchard  fisheries  along  the  coast  are 
actively  plied.  About  S40  fairs  are  held  annually.  At  these  fairs  not 
cattle  only,  but  broadcloth  and  small  wares  of  all  descriptions  ai-e  sold. 

The  department  contains  1,698,768  acres.  Of  this  area  794,722 
acres  are  cultivated;  259,490  aor<;s  are  grass-land;  72,518  acras  are 
under  vine-culture;  92,796  acres  are  covered  with  woods  and  forests; 
27,143  acres  with  orchards  and  plantations;  319,647  acres  are  heaths 
and  mooi^hind ;  43,749  acres  are  occupied  with  rivers,  lakes,  canals, 
&C. ;  and  71,285  acres  with  roads,  streets,  ftc. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Cantons. 

Oommimes. 

Popalationin  1851. 

1.  Nantes    . 

2.  A'nocnis      •        •    •• 
S.  ChAteaubriant . 

4.  Paimlxcaf  .        •    • 

5.  Savenay  . 

17 
6 
7 
5 

n 

240,440 
48,102 
71,462 
46.767 

128,893 

Total    .        .    . 

45 

206         I           535,664 

1.  In  the  first  arrondiseement  the  chief  town  is  Nantes,  which  is 
also  the  capital  of  the  whole  department :  population  of  the  commune, 
91,303.  With  the  other  places  noticed  the  population  given  is  that 
of  the  commune.  Cha/rtenait  situated  on  a  hill  above  the  right  shore 
of  the  Loire,  has  a  population  of  3935.  Clisaimf  beautifully  situated 
on  the  slopes  of  two  hills  at  the  junction  of  the  Moine  and  the  S^vre- 
Nantaiae,  has  a  population  of  2759,  who  manufacture  woollen-cloth, 
cotton-yam,  leather,  and  paper.  On  a  rock  above  the  town  stand  the 
majestic  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Clisson,  which  for  extent^  con- 
struction, and  beauty  of  site,  has  scarcely  an  equal  among  the  castel- 
lated structures  of  France.  Some  repairs  were  made  a  few  years  sgo 
by  M.  Lemoty  its-  possessor,  in  order  to  arrest  the  progress  of  decay 
among  these  magnificent  ruins.  In  the  castle  Olivier  de  ClisBon  was 
bom  hi  1336 ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Louis  XII.,  took  refuge 
in  it  from  the  intrigues  of  Madame  de  Beaujeu ;  Charles  YIII.,  after 
his  marriage  with  Anne  of  Britannv,  entertained  the  Breton  nobles 
within  its  walls.  lAgi  is  situated  in  the  south  of  the  department, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Logne,  a  feeder  of  the  Boulogne,  on  a  hill 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of  a  rich  well-cultivated  country.  The 
town,  which  suffered  greatly  in  the  civil  war  between  the  Vendeans 
and  the  Republicans,  luis  3401  inhabitants.  On  the  Nantes  road,  at  a 
abort  distance  from  L^g^,  a  monument  was  erected  in  1827  to  the 
Yendean  general  Charette,  which  was  demolished  during  the  short 
frenzjr  of  1830.  Zoroux-Bottereatt,  a  few  miles  E.  of  Nantes,  has  5000 
inhabitants :  within  the  town,  in  a  spacious  circular  place  surrounded 
by  trees,  a  statue  of  Louis  XYI.  is  erected.  Mtichecoul,  an  ill-built 
town  on  the  little  river  Falleron,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  the  duchy 
of  Retz,  is  20  miles  S.W.  from  Nantes,  and  has  3745  inhabitants. 
This  town  was  the  scene  of  great  cruelties  and  of  some  severe  actions 
during  the  Yendean  war.  &,-Ph{lbert,  14  miles  S.W.  from  Nantes,  is 
situated  on  the  navigable  river  Boulogne,  near  its  entrance  into  the 
Lake  of  Grand-Lieu,  and  has  3285  inluibitants.  It  stands  in  a  fertile 
wine  and  com  country,  and  is  a  place  of  some  trade  in  agricultural 
produce,  timber,  kc  VaUet,  5  miles  N.  from  CUsson,  is  situated  on  a 
neight  among  rich  vineyards  that  yield  the  best  wine  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  has  5583  inhabitants.  YertoUf  5  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Nantes, 
stands  near  the  right  bank  of  the  S^vre-Nantaise,  and  has  5635 
inhabitants. 

2.  Of  the  second  arrondiasement  the  chief  town,  Ancenis,  is  prettily 
situated  among  vine-clad  slopes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  21 
miles  by  railway  N.K  from  Nantes,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance, 
a  college,  and  3661  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  The  old  castle  of 
the  dukes  of  Bethune,  from  the  gardens  of  which  there  is  a  splendid 
view  of  the  valley  and  islands  of  the  Loire ;  t^e  Ursuline  convent^  now 
a  cavalry  barrack;  and  the  hospital,  are  deserving  of  notice.  The 
steamboats  that  navigate  the  Loire  make  Anoenis  one  of  their  stations. 
Montrelaii,  N.E.  of  Ancenis,  on  a  hill  near  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  department^  stands  upon  a  valuable  coal-field,  and  has  about  2500 
inhabitants.  Coal-mines  are  worked  also  at  Momeil,  a  small  place  near 
Montrelais.  Varadet,  8  miles  by  railway  E.  from  Ancems,  stands  on 
a  hill  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  has  8483  inhabitants.  It 
was  before  Yarades  that  the  Yendean  army,  after  their  defeat  at 
ChoUet  by  the  Republicans,  crossed  the  Loire  in  1793.  At  Meilleraie, 
near  Yarades,  is  the  celebrated  monastery  of  the  order  of  La  Trappe. 
Driven  from  their  retreat  by  the  revolution  of  1792,  the  Trappists  of 
Meilleraie  emigrated  and  founded  several  monasteries  in  foreign 
countries;  among  others,  one  near  Lulworth  Castle,  Dorsetshiie, 
where  they  devoted  themselves,  as  elMwhere^  to  agriculture  and 

^  reclaiming  waste  lands.  After  the  general  peace  they  returned  from 
Dorsetshire  to  their  original  monastery  of  Meilleraie  in  1816,  with 
increased  skill  in  agrioulture,  and  furnished  with  superior  agricultural 


instnimentd ;  repurchased  the  abbey  and  some  farms  adjacent,  and 
established  a  model-farm.  On  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  how- 
ever, they  were  again  expatriated  iu  1831,  and  we  believe  sgiin 
took  refuge  in  England. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement,  the  chief  town,  Chdteamibrianff 
stands  37  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Nantes,  and  has  n  tribunal  of  first 
instance  and  4010  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  common  woollen 
stufis,  cordials,  earthenware,  tiles,  and  leather.  The  town  in  its 
architecture  is  a  model  of  the  unsymmetrical  irregularity  and  lad  taste 
which  prevails  in  old  Breton  towns  generally.  It  seems  to  have  been 
originally  called  CacUte.  The  present  name  was  assumed  in  1015, 
from  Briant,  count  of  Penthi^vre,  who  built  the  castle.  The  castle  vai 
taken  and  demolished,  with  the  exception  of  the  keep  and  two  other 
high  towers  which  still  remain,  by  La  Tremouille  in  the  reign  of 
Chiurles  YIII.  There  is  a  new  di&teau,  which  contains  a  fine  gallery 
and  other  handsome  apartments.  Moitdon,  on  a  hill  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Don,  has  iron-mines,  iron-foi^ges,  and  2305  inhabitanta 
Nort,  15  miles  N.  from  Nantes,  Ib  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Erdre,  across  which  a  stone  bridge  of  six  arches  leads  to  the  subarb 
jof  St.-Qeorges.  The  Erdre  here  becomes  navigable  for  steamers  which 
ply  daUy  to  and  from  Nantes.  Nort  is  a  busy  town,  with  a  popa- 
lation  of  5561,  who  trade  largely  in  wood,  charcoal,  coal,  iron,  leather, 
cattle,  &c.  Nozay,  11  miles  N.  from  Nort,  on  the  road  from  Nantes 
to  Rennes,  has  3002  inhabitants.  RougS,  5  miles  N.W.  from  Chdtean- 
briant,  gives  name  to  important  iron-mines,  and  has  2272  inhabitants. 

4.  The  fourth  arrondisBement  is  named  from  its  chief  town,  Paimbmf, 
which  stands  24  miles  W.  from  Nantes,  on  the  left  bank  and  near  the 
embouchure  of  the  Loire,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance^  a  navtl 
school,  and  4080  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  cod- 
struction  and  repairing  of  ships,  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  tiles, 
and  bricks,  and  in  the  fisheries  and  coasting  trade.  The  town  consists 
chiefly  of  one  long  street^  which  is  built  along  the  quays  that  Ime 
the  river.  It  has  a  harbour  formed  by  a  well-constnicted  mole,  snd 
capable  of  admitting  the  largest  ships.  Steamers  ply  several  times  a 
day  to  Nantes.  The  population  of  Paimbosuf  was  nearly  10,000 
before  the  French  lost  the  West  Indian  Islands.  Btmrgnevf-ea-Rtiit 
16  miles  S.  from  Paimbosiif,  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Bourgneof, 
opposite  the  isle  of  Noirmoutier,  in  a  low  marshy  place,  and  has  2625 
inhabitants,  who  are  engaged  in  the  fishery  slong  the  coast,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  salt  SL-Pire^n-Rdz,  4  miles  S.  from  Paimboea^ 
has  2679  inhabitants.  Pamie,  a  small  fishing  village,  situated  on 
an  inlet  of  the  Bay  of  Bourgneuf,  is  much  frequented  in  summer 
for  its  fine  searbathing :  population  about  1500. 

5.  The  fifth  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town,  Savenm/, 
a  small  place  of  2381  inhabitants,  situated  22  miles  N.W.  from 
Nantes,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  LoirSk  The  town,  which  has  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance^  was  the  scene  of  a  most  bloody  engagement 
(November  25, 1793)  between  the  Republican  army  under  Westeraann, 
Kldber,  Marceau,  and  Tilly,  and  the  gallant  Yendeans,  who  were 
entirely  defeated.  A  monument  in  honour  of  the  slain  has  been 
ereoted  in  the  cemetery  of  Savenay.  JBcUz,  situated  among  the  salt- 
marshes  on  the  seashore,  where  it  has  a  good  fishing  harbour,  ia  a 
well-built  town  with  3597  inhabitants.  It  has  a  handsome  cbarch 
with  a  tower,  terminating  in  an  elegant  cupola  180  feet  high,  which 
serves  as  a  land-mark  for  sailors.  JStotn,  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Isac,  has  5441  inhabitants.  The  town  was  formerly  defended  by  a 
strong  feudal  castle,  erected  by  Alan,  duke  of  Bretagne,  in  110^ 
This  fortress,  which,  with  the  exception  of  its  towers,  is  still  in 
tolerable  preservation,  subsequently  belonged  to  the  family  of  Clisson, 
from  whom,  by  the  marriage  of  Beatrix,  daughter  of  the  Constable 
Olivier  de  Clisson,  it  passed  to  the  dukes  of  Rohan.  Coveron,  prettily 
situated  a  few  miles  below  Nantes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire, 
which  here  forms  a  commodious  harbour  for  the  repairing  of  vessels^ 
has  glass-works  and  4214  inhabitants.  OrouiCf  sityttted  on  the 
extremity  of  a  small  tongue  of  land  that  juts  out  into  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  is  an  ill-built  place  with  2539  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  fisheries,  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  and  soda,  and  in 
the  coasting  trade.  QnSminS,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Don  (which  here  begins  to  be  navigable),  at  a  distance  of 
22  miles  N.N.K  from  Savenay,  has  4018  inhabitants.  Ottir<ade, 
an  ancient  town,  situated  about  3  miles  from  the  sea  and  25  miles  W. 
from  Savenay;  has  an  ecclesiastical  college,  two  hospitals,  and  8503 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  great  quantities  of  salt,  linen,  serge, 
ootton,  and  woollen-yam,  Ac.  The  town,  built  on  the  ^ope  of  a  hiU, 
is  commanded  by  an  old  castle  fianked  with  towers ;  it  ia  surroonded 
by  walls  built  of  g^ranite,  and  pierced  by  four  gates  situated  at  the 
cardinal  pointa  The  ditches  which  formerly  surrounded  this  ancient 
fortress  are  now  filled  up  and  converted  into  shady  walksL  Serhiffnac, 
18  miles  N.W.  from  Savenay,  has  extensive  potteries  and  3176 
inhabitants.  St.'N<usairet  a  town  of  3771  inhabitants,  composed 
chiefly  of  sailors,  pilots,  fishermen,  and  custom-hoose  offioen,  ii 
situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Loira  It 
has  a  Ikhthouse  at  the  head  of  the  mole  whioh  forms  the  harbonr; 
its  ohi^  trade  is  in  fish,  com,  and  salt.  Steam-tugs  for  hauling  Isige 
Tessels  up  the  river  to  Nantes  lie  off  St-Naodra.  Pont-Caki/eoti,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Briv^  which  is  navigable  l^  means  of  the  tide 
from  this  town  to  iU  entranoe  into  the  Loire  a  little  aboTe  St-Naair^ 
has  a  corn-market^  tan-yards,  and  8516  inhabitantai 
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The  department  fonns  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Nantes,  is  inoluded 
in  the  juiisdlction  of  the  High  Court  and  University  Academy  of 
Ronnesy  and  belongs  to  the  15th  Military  Division,  of  which  KantoB 
is  head-quarters.  It  returns  four  members  to  the  Legislative  Body  of 
tho  French  empire. 

(Diclionnaire  de  la  France  j  Annuaire pour  VAn  1853;  SlcUisUque 
de  la  France;  Official  Papere,) 

LOIRET,  a  department  of  France,  lies  between  47*"  29^  and  48*'  20" 
N.  lat,  1*  82'  and  S*  5'  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Seine-et-Qise 
and  Seine-et-Mame,  K  by  the  department  of  Tonne,  S.  by  those  of 
Ni^yre,  Loir-et-Cher,  and  Cher,  and  W.  by  Eure-et-Loire.  Its  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west  is  72  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  from 
north  to  south  is  42  miles.  The  area  is  2612*1  square  miles,  and  the 
population  in  1841  was  318,452,  in  1851  it  amounted'  to  341,029; 
which  last  gives  130*55  to  the  square  mile,  being  44'03  under  the 
average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  The  department  is 
formed  out  of  the  eastern  part  of  Orl^auais,  and  a  small  portion  of 
Berri.  The  greater  part  of  Qdtinais  proper,  a  sub-division  of  Orl^anals, 
is  comptised  in  Loiret. 

The  department  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  Loire. 
The  district  situated  south  of  this  river  is  part  of  the  old  district  of 
Sologne  [Cheb],  and  presents  a  barren  sandy  soil,  covered  with  heath, 
but  here  and  there  swelling  into  hills,  which  are  planted  with  vines, 
yielding  red  and  white  wines  of  moderately  good  quality.  The  distriot 
north  of  the  Loire  is  composed  of  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plains, 
separated  by  wooded  hills,  and  diversified  by  extensive  forests,  rich 
meadows,  and  pasture  lands.  A  chain  of  hills  that  forms  part  of  the 
watershed  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire  traverses  the  department 
from  Bouth-east  to  north-west,  at  no  great  distance  from  tne  right 
bank  of  the  Loibb,  which  river  crosses  the  department  in  the  same 
direction  as  £ar  as  Orleans,  where  it  sweeps  round  to  the  south-west 

The  department  takes  its  name  from  the  Loiret,  a' little  river  that 
rises  all  at  once  in  full  flood  from  a  spring  in  the  park  of  Ch&teau-de- 
la-Souroe,  a  few  miles  S.S.E.  from  OrlStns,  and  flowing  westward 
enters  the  Loire  on  the  left  bank  after  a  course  of  7  milea  The  waters 
of  the  Loiret  never  freeze,  owing  to  the  high  temperature  which  they 
hare  on  issuing  from  the  earth,  and  to  the  shortness  of  their  course. 
The  Dm*,  a  sluggish  muddy  stream,  is  the  principal  feeder  of  the 
Loiret;  before  its  junction  with  the  latter  it  enters  a  whirlpool  by 
which  part  of  its  waters  are  generally  absorbed,  the  remainder  being 
conducted  to  the  Loiret  by  a  short  oanaL  But  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  when  the  waters  of  the  Loiret  are  highest,  a  portion  of  them 
asoends  the  canal  and  enters  with  the  Duis  into  the  whirlpool,  which 
is  said  to  have  an  imderground  communication  with  the  Loire.  When 
the  waters  of  the  Loire  however  rise  above  the  usual  level,  the 
whirlpool  then,  instead  of  absorbing  the  waters  of  either  of  the  small 
rivers,  overflows  and  adds  considerably  to  their  quantity.  The  Loiret 
is  nftvigable  almost  from  its  source;  it  drives  the  machinery  of  several 
miUs  and  factories.  The  Loing,  which  receives  the  Ouanne  and 
several  other  feeders,  flows  north  through  this  department  from  that 
of  Yonne  in  its  way  to  join  the  Seine.  The  north-western  districts 
are  drained  by  the  Essonne,  which  flows  north  and  enters  the  Seine  in 
the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise.  The  department  possesses  great 
advantages  from  internal  navigation  by  the  Loire,  and  by  the  Canal- 
d*Orl^ans  and  the  Canal-de-Briare,  which  unite  near  Montargis,  whence 
the  Canal-du-Loing  runs  northwajxl  into  the  department  of  Seine-et-' 
Mame,  and,  passing  Nemours,  enters  the  Seine  near  Moret.  The 
department  ia  also  traversed  by  the  Paris-Orldans,  the  Orleans-Nantes, 
and  the  Orl^ans-Bourges  railways;  and  by  9  state,  14  departmental, 
and  a  great  number  of  parish  road& 

The  climate  is  mild  and  extremely  healthy ;  the  prevailing  winds 
are  the  west  and  south-west. 

The  greater  part  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the  supraore- 
taceous  rodks  belonging  to  the  chalk-basin  of  Paris.  These  occupy 
the  valley  of  the  Loire  for  a  short  distance  on  each  side  of  the  river ; 
and  extend  over  all  the  country  northward  of  the  Loire  and  westward 
of  the  Loing.  The  districts  east  of  the  Loing  and  south  of  the  Loire 
are  occupied  by  the  chalk  which  surrounds  the  Paris  basin,  except  for 
a  short  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  Loire  on  each  side  of  the  river 
where  the  chalk  is  covered  by  supraoretaoeous  rocks. 

The  district  north  of  the  Loire  is  very  productive  of  rye  and  other 
bread-stufib;  but,  owing  to  the  infertility  of  the  Sologne  district^ 
the  produce  of  the  department  is  barely  enough  for  the  consump- 
tion. Yet  it  has  a  most  important  trade  in  com,  which  however  is 
supplied  from  the  great  wheat  districts  of  Beauce,  Poitou,  Anjou,  and 
Lower  Auveigne,  and  finds  easy  distribution  from  the  great  granaries 
of  Orl&ms,  by  the  means  of  transit  before  mentioned,  to  different 
parts  of  France.  The  quantity  of  oats  gtowa  is  enormous;  the  annual 
exports  amount  to  1,875,000  quarters.  Sa£Eron  is  extensively  and 
profitably  cultivated.  Asparagus  and  many  pot-herbs  are  raised  in 
lazge  quantities.  About  22,000,000  gallons  of  wine  are  made  annually, 
of  which  about  one-fourth  goes  to  the  home  consumption ;  most  of 
the  remainder  is  exported  under  the  name  of  Yins  d'Orldans,  generally 
of  ordinary  quality;  some  is  retained  for  making  vinegar.  Apple, 
pear,  and  all  fruit-trees  common  to  the  north  and  centre  of  France  are 
successfully  cultivated,  and  a  great  quantity  of  preserves  is  made. 
The  forests  contain  chiefly  oak,  beech,  birch,  elm,  and  chestnut  Cattle 
are  of  good  breed,  and  also  sheep,  except  in  the  Sologne,  where  they 


are  small  but  well  fleeced.  Bees  are  carefully  tended;  game,  poultry, 
and  ^h  are  abundant.  Building-  and  lime-stone,  marl,  chalk,  and 
potters'-clay  are  the  only  minerals  found. 

The  manufactures,  except  those  of  Orl^ns,  are  unimportant ;  but 
the  commerce  of  the  department  is  very  extensive.  The  chief  articles 
of  trade  are  com,  flour,  wiue,  brandy,  vinegar,  groceries,  drugs,  fruits 
and  fruit-trees,  peas  and  beans,  chestnuts,  cider,  flsh,  honey,  safifron, 
salt,  wool,  firewood,  oak-staves,  charcoal,  cattle,  &o.  About  220  fairs 
are  held  iu  the  year. 

The  department  contains.  1,671,760  acres.  Of  this  nrea  975,088 
acres  are  under  tillage,  60,454  acres  are  grass-laud,  98,554  acres  are 
under  vineyards,  230,966  acres  are  covered  with  woods  and  forests, 
15,855  acres  are  occupied  as  orchards  and  plantations  of  different 
kinds,  27,640  acres  are  covered  with  rivers,  canals,  &o.,  140,509  acres 
consist  of  barren  heath  and  moor-land,  and  50,626  acres  are  occupied 
as  roads,  streets,  and  buildings. 

The  department  is  divided  into  4  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows  : — 


Anr<>ndisw"**"  t*t 

Crintftntj 

Commimos. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Origins  . 

i,  PitUiviers  .        •    . 

8.  Oiexi 

4.  Montargis  .        .     . 

14 
5 
5 

7 

106 
98 
49 
05 

154,600 
60,838 
49,162 
76,484 

Total 

81 

848 

841,029 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement,  and  of  the  whole  department^  the 
capital  is  Obl^ns  :  population,  43,405  in  the  commune.  The  popu- 
lation given  with  the  other  places  noticed  is  in  each  case  the  popula- 
tion of  the  commune.  Bcaugei^ey,  17  miles  from  Orleans,  19  miles 
from  Blois  by  railroad,  is  built  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  has  about  5000  inhabitants. 
The  Loire  is  crossed  at  Beaugenoy  by  a  stone  bridge  of  89  arohes. 
The  town  was  formerly  defended  by  a  castle,  walls,  towers,  and  bas« 
tions,  some  of  which  works  still  remain.  There  is  a  massive  octagonal 
tower  130  feet  high,  and  of  unknown  antiquity,  in  the  town.  The 
town-hall  is  a  small  but  elegant  building  of  the  time  of  Francois  L 
In  the  religious  wars  of  the  16th  century  Beaugenoy  was  taken  several 
times.  Brandy,  broadcloth,  and  leather  are  the  chief  industrial 
products,  which,  together  with  the  excellent  wine  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, com,  flour,  and  wool,  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  The  kings 
of  France  had  a  palace  at  Beaugenoy  in  the  14th  century.  C7*d(ea»- 
neuf-aur-Loire  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  £.  of  Orleans, 
and  has  wooUen-cloth  and  beet-root  sngar  factories  and  2994  inhabit- 
antsL  Oliry,  prettilv  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  9  miles 
S.W.  from  Orleans,  has  2578  inhabitants.  This  town  is  famous  for  its 
beautiful  chureh  of  Kotre-Dame,  iu  the  nave  of  which  is  a  marble 
monument  to  Louis  XL,  who  was  buried  here.  The  monument  which 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Louis  and  his  wife,  Charlotte  of  Savoy, 
was  completed  in  1622.  It  figured  after  the  first  French  revolution  in 
the  Museum  of  French  Monuments  in  Paris,  but  was  replaced  in  the 
chureh  of  CUtj  in  1816.  Jargeau,  11  miles  E.  from  Orleans,  oo  the 
left  bank  of  the  Loire^  hero  crossed  b^  a  fine  bridge,  has  a  population 
of  2247.  Meuny,  a  well-built  town,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  12  miles  by  railroad  W.  by  S.  from  Orleans,  hwi  4515  inhabit- 
ants, who  manufacture  leather,  room-paper,  and  felt  hats,  and  trade 
largely  in  flour.  Patay  is  a  small  town  of  1200  inhabitants,  15  miles 
N.W.  from  Orleans,  near  which  Jeanne  d'Aro  defeated  the  English  in 
1429  and  took  Talbot  prisoner. 

2.  The  second  arrondisaement  is  named  from  its  chief  town, 
Pithivierg,  which  is  situated  on  the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
above  the  (£uf  (a  feeder  of  the  Seine,  which  lower  down  takes  the 
name  of  Essonne),  25  miles  N.E.  from  Orleans,  and  has  a  tribunal  of 
first  instance  and  8772  inhabitants.  Th^  town,  which  is  pretty-well 
built,*  is  famous  for  its  almond-cakes  and  lark-pies.  Pithiviers,  which 
is  also  called  Piviers,  existed  in  the  10th  century,  when  the  square 
cantle  was  built,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remains.  In  1058 
Henri  L  took  both  town  and  castle.  The  English  unsuccessfully 
besieged  it  in  1850;  but  they  took  it  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
in  1423.  The  Prince  of  Cond^  took  it  in  1562,  and  again  in  1567.. 
Henri  IV.  caused  the  fortifications  to  be  dismantled  in  1589.  Beaune' 
la-RoUande,  8  miles  N.E.  from  Pithiviers,  near  tiie  Essonne^  has  a 
population  of  2212. 

8.  The  third  arrondissement  takes  its  name  from  CHen,  a  well-built 
town,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  whidi  is  here  crossed 
by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  12  arohes,  at  a  distance  of  86  miles 
E.S.E.  from  Orldans.  From  the  left  bank  of  the  river  the  view, 
oomprismg  the  bridge  and  the  town,  buUt  along  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
which  is  surmounted  by  the  chureh  of  St-Louis  and  a  fine  old  castle 
in  good  preservation,  is  very  pretty.  Qien  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance  and  5349  inhabitants,  who  manufscture  porcelain  and  leather, 
and  trade  in  aalt^  com,  wine,  safRron,  and  wool  The  castle  of  Oien 
was  founded  by  Charlemagne,  and  became  the  property  of  &tienne 
de  Vermandois,  a  descendant  of  his  second  son.  In  1410  the  marriage 
of  the  Count  of  Quise  to  the  daughter  of  John  the  Fearless,  duke  of 
Bourgogne,  took  place  in  tiie  castle  of  Gien.    la  1420  the  traaty 
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called  the  Leogne  of  Gien  was  signed  in  it.  Here  Jeanne  d'Aro 
prevailed  upon  Charles  VII.  to  march  upon  Beima.  In  1494,  Anne 
of  France,  regent  during  the  minority  of  Charles  VIII.,  repaired  and 
enlarged  the  castle.  Francois  I.  inhabited  it  in  1523 ;  and  Louis  XIV. 
with  all  his  court  made  a  long  stay  in  it  in  1652.  Briare,  6  miles  £. 
by  S.  from  Gien,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  at  the  point 
where  the  Briare  Canal  enters  that  river.  It  has  a  population  of 
3229,  and  a  good  trade  in  wine,  wood,  and  charcoal  Chd4illon, 
farther  upthe  Loire  and  on  its  left  bank,  has  2785  inhabitanta  StUli/, 
18  miles  W.  from  Gien,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  has  a  population 
of  2153,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  castle  of  the  lords  of  La  Tremoille, 
which  was  restored  by  Henri  IV/s  mimster,  Sully,  who  resided  here 
after  the  death  of  his  master. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  of  Montargis,  the  chief  town, 
Montarffist  situated  near  a  forest  of  the  same  name,  in  a  plain, 
40  miles  £.  by  N.  from  Orleans,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  canals  of 
Briare,  Orleans,  and  the  Loing,  which  complete  the  navigation  between 
the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  has  a  college,  tribunals  of  first  instance  and 
of  commerce,  and  7800  inhabitants.  The  town,  which  is  pretty  well 
built,  has  cloth-factories,  tan-yards,  paper-mills,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  com,  saffron,  hides,  wool,  cattle,  ftc.  The  most  remarkable 
objects  at  Montai^gis  are  the  church  of  La-Madeleine,  the  old  walls  of 
the  town,  and  a  few  remains  of  the  extensive  castle  of  Montargis, 
which  was  erected  by  Charles  V.  on  a  hill  that  commands  the  town. 
The  castle  was  of  elliptic  plan,  surrounded  by  deep  ditches  and  strong 
walls,  flanked  with  battlemented  towers.  Three  vast  courts  capable  of  | 
lodging  a  garrison  of  6000  men  surrounded  the  royal  apartments  which  j 
were  attached  to  the  keep,  and  contained  a  hall  184  feet  long,  55  feet 
wide,  and  lighted  through  17  noble  painted  windows.  The  interior  of  the 
hall  was  decorated  with  paintings;  over  one  of  the  six  fire-places,  by 
which  the  interior  was  heated,  was  a  painted  representation  of  the 
celebrated  story  of  the  Dog  of  Montaigis.  Montargis  was  unsuccess- 
fully besieged  in  1427  by  the  English,  under  the  earls  of  Suffolk  and 
Warwick ;  they  took  it  however  in  1481,  but  were  forced  to  evacuate 
it  the  following  year.  It  surrendered  to  the  Great  Cond^  in  1652. 
Chdteau-IUnardt  situated  11  miles  E.  from  Montargis,  near  the  right 
baok  of  the  Ouanne,  has  2378  injiabitants.  Chdtillon'tur-Loing,  ■ 
14  miles  S.S.E.  from  Montargis,  on  the  jsanal  and  river  Loing,  has  a 
population  of  2067.  Cowtenayt  with  a  castle,  which  is  the  cradle  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Courtenay,  who  are  descended  from  one  of  the  sons  of 
Louis  le  Gros,  is  situated  15  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Montargis,  on  the 
little  river  Clare,  a  feeder  of  the  Loing,  and  has  2567  inhabitants. 
Lorris,  formerly  a  favourite  residence  of  the  kings  of  France,  and 
famous  for  its  ancient  charter  of  privileges,  renewed  and  confirmed 
by  Philippe  Auguste  in  1187,  is  situated  12  miles  S.W.  from 
Montargis,  and  has  a  population  of  1847.  The  old  castle  or  palace 
of  Lorris,  of  which  there  are  still  remains  of  two  old  towers,  was 
rebuilt  in  the  11th  century  by  Philippe  I.  Louis  le  Gros,  Louis  le 
Jeune,  and  Philippe  Auguste  resided  frequently  in  Lorris  castle,  and 
conferred  upon  it  numerous  privileges.  A  treaty  called  the  peace  of 
Lorris  was  concluded  in  the  town  between  St-Louis,  and  Raimond, 
count  of  Toulouse.  The  castle  was  forsaken  by  the  royal  family  of 
France  in  the  14th  century;  it  then  fell  to  ruin,  and  the  town  lost 
its  importance. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  is  included 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Orleans,  within  the  limits  of 
the  University  Academy  of  Paris,  and  belongs  to  the  1st  Military 
Division,  of  which  Paris  is  head-quarters.  It  returns  two  members  to 
the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empire. 

{IHctionnaire  de  la  France;  Statittiqudmde  la  Fr<mce;  Annuaire 
pourVAnlS5Z;  Qficidl  Papers.) 

LOJA    [Ecuador;  Granada.] 

LOKEKEN.    [Flanders,  East.] 

LOMBARDO-VENETIAN  KINGDOM,  or  Austrian  Italy,  is  com- 
posed of  the  former  duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua  and  of  the  territory 
of  the  republic  of  Venice.  Its  boundaries  proceeding  from  east  to 
west  are  the  Alps  of  Friuli,  and  the  Camic  Alps,  w^ch  separate  it 
from  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  and  several  oflbets  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps, 
which  divide  it  from  the  Tyrol:  farther  to  the  north-west  it  is  bounded 
^  the  main  chain  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps,  from  the  Ortler  Spitz  to 
Monte  Jorio,  which  divide  it  from  the  Grisons.  From  Monte  Jorio, 
an  irregular  boundary-line,  not  very  definitely  marked  by  nature, 
divides  the  Lombard  territory  from  that  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino. 
This  boundaiy-line  between  the  two  states  terminates  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  influx  of  the 
river  Tresa.^  Thence  southward,  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  the  river 
Ticino,  which  issues  from  it,  mark  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  and  divide  from  the  Sardinian  territories. 
The  course  of  the  Po  marks  its  southern  boundary,  and  separates  it 
from  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Papal  States,  except  in  one  part  of  the  , 
Modena  frontier,  where  a  slip  of  ground  along  the  southern  bank  of  i 
the  Po,  which  belonged  to  the  old  duchy  of  Mantua,  continues  to  I 
form  part  of  the  present  Austrian  Lombcu^y.  In  the  delta  formed 
by  the  Po,  the  branch  of  that  river  called  Po  d'Ariano,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  named  Porto  di  Goro,  marks  the  limits  between  the  Austrian  j 
and  Papal  territories.  The  eastern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  is  formed 
by  the  Adriatic  Its  limits  to  the  northeast  are  fixed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ausa,  west  of  the  Isonso. 


Until  the  rebellion  of  1848-9  Austrian-Italy  was  goyemed  by  a 
Viceroy,  who  was  generally  an  arch-duke  of  the  Imperial  Austrian 
faniily,  and  resided  at  Milan  :  it  consisted  of  two  great  administratiTa 
divisions :  1,  Provincie  Lombarde,  or  government  of  Milan ;  and  % 
Provincie  Venete,  or  government  of  Venice.  These  divisions  ac- 
knowledged for  their  respective  political  heads  the  govemon  of  Milan 
and  Venice.  Each  division  was  subdivided  into  provinoea  called 
Delegazioni,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  delegate ;  each  provinoe  was 
divided  into  districts,  and  at  the  head  of  each  district  was  acommisiaiy. 
The  districts  wore  subdivided  into  communes,  and  each  commune  haid 
a  podesta  for  its  local  magistrate.  Since  1848  until  very  recently 
Austrian  Italy  has  been  governed  by  martial  law.  Field-Marshal 
Count  Radetzky,  the  governor-general,  resides  at  Verona,  two  military 
commanders  imder  him  have  their  head-quarters  respectively  at  Milan 
and  Venice,  in  which  cities  are  the  supreme  courts  of  appeal  and 
finance.  After  the  marriage  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  in  the  spring  of 
1854  the  civil  government  of  the  country  was  partially  re-established. 

By  the  division  of  the  Austrian  empire,  established  in  1849,  Lom- 
bard^ and  Venice  form  two  of  the  crownUnds  of  the  empire^  Lombardy 
is  divided  into  nine  provinces,  the  area  and  population  of  which 
accoixUng  to  the  official  returns  of  1850  and  1851  are  as  foUows :— 


Provinces. 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

PopnlatioiL 

Bergamo          . 
Brescia       .        •        •    . 
Como      .        .        .        •    ' 
Cremona     .        •        •    . 
Lodi-e-Crema  . 
Mantora     .        •        •    • 
Milano    .... 
Pavia          .... 
Bondrio   .... 

1616-2 

1S06-S 

1090-2 

523-1 

459-8 

903-1 

745-7 

401-2 

125S-0 

378,123 
356,225 
423,206 
204,558 
218,844 
270,100 
604,512 
171,622 
98,550 

Total     . 

8,2980 

2,725,740 

The  orownland  of  Venioe  contains  eight  provinces  as  folbws : — 


Provinces. 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

PopnIsUoD. 

BeUnno  .... 

1239-8 

167,120 

Padova        .        .        .    . 

831-0 

812,765 

Bovigo    .... 

428-0 

153,783 

TrevlBO       .        •        •     . 

9291 

286,199 

Udine,  or  Friuli       . 

2519-8 

429,844 

Venice        .... 

1056-1 

298,425 

Verona    .... 

1094-2 

802,902 

Vicenza       .... 

1083-4 

340,691 

Total    . 

9,180-0 

2,281,78S 

The  total  area  of  Austrian  Italy  then  is  17,479  square  miles ;  and  the 
total  population  in  1850  was  5,007,472. 

Before  the  reguhir  administi-ation  was  superseded  by  the  military 
governmeuty  which  was  established  in  consequence  of  insorreo- 
tionary  movements  and  the  invasion  of  the  Austrian  territory  by  the 
Sardinians  in  1849,  the  governor  of  each  of  the  two  great  divisioiu  of 
Milan  and  Venice  was  advised  and  assisted  by  a  central  oongiegatioQ 
or  provincial  assemblv,  consisting  of  landholders  and  deputies  from 
the  royal  towns,  of  which  there  were  several  in  each  province.  Every 
province  returned  two  landholders,  one  noble  and  the  other  not  noble^ 
as  deputies,  and  every  royal  town  returned  one  deputy.  The  respec- 
tive communal  or  municipal  councils  selected  three  persona,  out  of 
whom  the  emperor,  as  king  of  Lombardy,  chose  one  as  a  deputy.  The 
deputies  were  elected  for  six  years.  These  congregations  were  not 
legislative  assemblies,  but  boai^  of  administration ;  they  settled  the 
proportion  of  the  taxes,  both  general  and  load ;  they  inspected  the 
aocounts  of  repairs  of  roads,  bridges,  &c.,  and  had  also  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  charitable  establishments  of  the  country  and  their 
revenues.  They  could  petition  the  sovereign  concerning  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  people.  Their  resolutions  were  Cfuried  bj  a 
majority  of  votes.  In  every  head  town  of  a  province  there  was  a 
provincial  congregation  consisting  of  eighty  six,  or  four  landowners, 
one-half  nobles,  and  the  other  half  not  noble,  who  concerned  them- 
selves especially  with  the  administration  of  the  municipal  and  com- 
munal finances  of  their  respective  districts.  The  communes  had  their 
own  councils,  and  a  complete  system  of  communal  administration  was 
established. 

The  administration  of  Austrian  Italy  paid  peculiar  attention  to  the 
material  improvements  of  roads,  bridges,  canals,  dykes,  and  other 
public  works,  for  which  immense  sums  were  dispersed  by  the  state 
independent  of  the  expenditure  of  the  communes  for  the  oommnnal 
or  parish  roads.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  there  were 
few  communal  roads  in  Lombardy  deserving  the  name.  St.  Valery  in 
his  *  Voyages  en  Italic,'  observes  that  "nowhere  perhaps  on  the  conti- 
neot  is  the  administration  of  the  roads  and  bridges  more  actively  and 
usefully  employed  than  in  Lombardy.  The  roads  are  like  the  walks 
of  a  gai'den,  and  they  are  kept  in  repair  with  the  greatest  care.  This 
government^  economical  and  poraimoniouB  in  other  xespectti^  is  great 
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and  magnificent  in  this."  Among  other  public  works  of  great  utility 
must  be  mentioned  the  repaiiing  of  the  dykes  in  the  province  of 
Hiintua ;  the  completion  of  the  great  canal,  called  Naviglio ;  the  con- 
struction of  roads  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Beigamo :  the 
great  commercial  road  of  the  Splugen;  the  road  oyer  the  Stilfser 
Joch,  and  its  continuation  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake  of  Como 
flown  to  Lecco ;  completing  the  cathedral  of  Milan ;  the  splendid 
bridge  at  BuJOfalora  on  the  Ticino ;  the  construction  of  railways  from 
Venice  to  Treviso;  from  Venice  through  Padua,  Vioenza,  and  Verona 
to  Milan,  which  is  all  but  completed  from  Verona  to  Mantua,  and 
from  Milan  to  Como ;  and  finely  the  measures  taken  for  the  ttee 
navigation  of  the  Po  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ticino  by  means  of 
Bteam-tugs. 

In  the  department  of  popular  education  the  Austrian  government 
hns  extended  to  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  the  same  general 
and  uniform  system  established  in  its  German  states.  The  elementary 
Achools  were  first  opened  in  Lombardy  in  1822,  and  ten  years  after 
there  was  hardly  a  commune  without  its  school,  whilst  several  of  the 
more  extensive  and  populous  communes  had  two.  The  number  of 
communes  in  the  Lombard  provinces  is  2234,  and  the  elementary 
schools  for  boys  are  2038  and  those  for  girls  1852.  There  were  besides 
328  adult  schools,  25  infant  schools,  75  training  or  upper  schools,  and 
874  high  schools,  making  a  total  of  5192  schools  of  all  kinds  in  the 
crownland  of  Lombardy  in  1847.  The  total  number  of  schools  in  the 
crowuland  of  Venice  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  2218. 

In  the  upper  elementary  schools  of  the  chief  towns  of  provinces 
tbore  are  courses  of  methodical  teaching  for  those  who  are  intended 
for  schoolmasters.  There  are  also  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Lom- 
bardy Sunday  and  holiday  schools  for  children  above  twelve  years  of 
age,  or  for  those  below  that  age  who  cannot  on  account  of  their 
occupations  attend  the  daily  elementary  schools. 

From  the  upper  elementary  schools  boys  who  intend  to  pursue  their 
studies  pass  into  the  gymnasia,  of  which  there  are  64  in  Lombardy  and 
24  in  the  crownland  of  Venice.  The  gymnasial  course  lasts  six  years, 
four  of  which  are  employed  in  the  study  of  Latiu  and  Greek,  the 
geography  and  history  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  Boman  histoiy. 
The  other  two  years  are  engrossed  by  rhetoric  and  poetry,  study  of 
the  classics,  algebra,  general  geography,  and  histoiy,  ancient  and 
modem,  and  religious  instruction.  Besides  the  gymnasia  there  are 
numerous  private  institutions  for  youth  approved  of  by  the  govern- 
ment, which  exercises  an  inspection  over  them.  There  ai'e  two  general 
direzioni,  or  boards,  at  Milan  and  Venice,  for  the  superintendence  of 
all  the  establishments  for  secondary  or  grammar  education  throughout 
the  kingdom.  For  the  instruction  of  young  ladies  there  are  several 
female  colleges,  mostly  under  the  direction  of  the  nuns  of  Santa 
Teresa,  of  Saint  Francis  of  Sales,  of  Santa  Chiara,  and  qther  orders, 
which  devote  themselves  to  the  education  of  youth. 

The  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  is  not  only  better  supplied  with 
elementary  instruction  than  any  other  Italian  state,  but  it  is  the  only 
one  in  which  a  universal  system  of  popular  education  has  been 
established.  With  regard  to  '  secondary'  or  gymnasial  education  this 
kingdom  is  also  better  provided  than  any  other  Italian  state,  the  con- 
tinental dominions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  alone  excepted.  Above  the 
gymnasia  are  the  Lycea,  or  schools  of  philosophy,  of  which  there  are 
20  in  the  crownland  of  Lombardy  and  16  in  &at  of  Venice.  The 
Lycea  are  devoted  to  philosophical  studies^  and  the  course  lasts  two 
years.  Lastly,  the  two  universities  of  the  kingdom,  Padua  and  Pavia, 
supply  instruction  in  all  professional  branches  of  learning. 

The  object  of  the  Austrian  government  in  this  extensive  system  of 
education  was  clear  and  definite ;  it  proposed  to  form  a  population  of 
docile  but  not  indolent  or  ignorant  subjects ;  to  make  individuals  in 
general  contented  with  their  respective  stations  in  life,  without  pre- 
cluding any  one  from  using  his  honest  exertions  to  make  the  best  of 
that  station ;  and  also,  if  talents  and  opportunity  should  favour,  to 
rUe  to  a  higher  one  without  injury  to  others  or  disturbance  to  society. 
The  emperor  Francis  being  urged,  says  St.  Val^ry,  once  by  some 
Milanese  noblemen  to  proclaim  a  distinct  criminal  statute  for  bis 
Italian  territories,  as  the  Austrian  statute  was  considered  too  mild 
for  the  temper  of  the  Italians,  he  refused,  saying  that  the  spread  of 
education  and  civilisation  would  render  his  code  as  fit  for  Lombardy 
as  it  was  for  the  hereditary  states.  "  When  all  the  people  shall  be 
able  to  read,"  said  he,  "  they  will  stab  no  longer."  Events  since  1848 
have  blunted  the  point  of  this  hopeful  observation. 

The  Austrian  civil  and  criminal  codes  are  in  force  in  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom.  According  to  this  system  trials  are  not  public 
Every  species  of  torture  has  been  abolished  since  the  reign  of  Joseph  IL 
The  Austrian  penal  code  also  abolished  the  penalty  of  confiscation, 
which  the  Code  Napoleon  retained  in  certain  cases — among  others, 
against  emigrants;  but  since  1849  the  Austrian  government  has 
violated  its  own  code  by  confiscating  the  property  of  the  emigrants 
settled  in  Sardinia.  By  the  Austrian  law,  the  property  of  a  state 
prisoner  or  political  emigrant  who  will  not  surrender  himself  for 
trial  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  who  administer  it  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family,  creditors,  and  heirs ;  and  it  is  restored  to  him 
on  his  return,  or  to  his  next  of  kin  after  his  death  if  he  dies  an 
emigrant.  ,  | 

Religious  toleration  is  guaranteed  by  the  Austrian  laws.  The  Jews 
have  synagogues  at  Venice,  Mantua,  Padus,  and  other  towns»  ^ 
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The  Italian  regiments  are— eight  of  infantry  of  three  battalions 
each,  one  battalion  of  light  infantry,  and  one  regiment  of  cavalry. 
Thtee  are  numbered  among  the  other  regiments  of  the  Austrian 
army,  and,  like  them,  are  called  to  do  duty  in  any  part  of  the  empure. 
There,  are  besides  two  garrison  battalions  at  Mantua  and  Venice ;  and 
a  corps  of  gendarmerie  for  the  police  service.  There  is  a  military 
college  and  a  school  of  artillery  at  Milan.  The  principal  station  of 
the  Austrian  navy  is  at  Venice,  whero  there  is  a  college  for  cadets, 
also  a  corps  of  marines,  and  a  battalion  of  naval  artilleiy.  [Austria, 
vol.  i,  col.  734.]  In  aU,  the  number  of  ike  military  furnished  by  the 
kingdom  in  time  of  peace  amounts  to  about  36,000  men.  There  are 
eight  fortresses  in  the  kingdom,  namely,  Mantua,  which  is  the  strongest 
of  all,  Peschiera,  Legnago,  Osopo,  Pizzighettone,  Rocca  d'Anfo,  Palma 
Nova,  and  Venice.  Since  the  late  rebellion  Verona  has  been  greatly 
strengthened,  the  walls  being  built  in  the  Cyclopean  style.  The 
Austrian  troops  garrison  also,  conformably  to  treaties,  three  frontier 
places  belonging  to  neighbouring  Btatee^  namely,  Piacenza  in  the  duchy 
of  Parma,  and  Ferrara  and  Comaochio  in  the  Papal  State&  The 
military  head-quarters  is  stationed  at  Verona. 

The  hierarchy  consists  of  two  archbishops,  of  Milan  and  Venice, 
the  latter  of  whom  has  'the  rank  of  patriaroh,  and  18  bishops.  The 
parishes  number  4483,  and  the  clerical  seminaries  20. 

The  judiciary  in  ordinary  times  consiBts  of  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  both  for  dvil  and  criminal  matters,  in  eveiy  head  town  of  a 
province ;  of  two  courts  of  appeal,  one  at  Milan  and  the  other  at 
Venice  ;  and  lastly,  of  a  supreme  court  for  the  whole  kingdom,  called 
the  Senate,  which  sits  at  Verona.  Two  commercial  courts  are  estab- 
lished, one  at  Milan  and  the  other  at  Venice.  In  each  of  the  smaller 
towns  is  a  Pretore,  or  inferior  judge. 

The  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  is  generally  one  of  the  most 
fertile  countries  of  Europe ;  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  and 
the  extensive  system  of  urigation  increase  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
soil.  • 

The  numerous  rivers  which  come  from  the  Alps  are  perennial,  and 
the  fields  of  Lombardy  never  appear  in  that  parched  condition  which 
those  of  southern  Italy,  and  of  many  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
exhibit  in  summer.  The  most  fertile  provinces  of  the  kingdom  are 
those  of  Lombardy  proper,  and  those  of  Padua,  Treviso,  Vicenssa, 
Verona,  and  Friuli,  in  the  Venetian  territory.  The  poorest  provinces 
are  Sondrio  or  Valtellina,  and  Belluno. 

Lombardy  proper  produces  in  abundance  everything  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  sustenance  of  its  population,  oom,  wine,  rice,  fruits, 
cheese,  and  excellent  meat  The  two  principal  articles  of  exportation 
are  silk  and  rice.  The  districts  in  which  the  rice  is  cultivated  are  the 
low  flats  of  the  provinces  of  Mantua,  Lodi-e-Crema,  Cremona^  and  part 
of  that  of  Milan,  as  well  as  the  provinces  of  Padua  and  Rovigo.  The 
cultivation  of  rice,  which  requires  the  fields  to  be  laid  permanently 
under  water  for  a  certain  period,  is  considered  by  many  as  productive 
of  diseases  among  ^he  peasantry.  The  other  articles  of  exportation 
are  cheese,  especially  from  Lodi,  and  hemp,  which  is  cultivated  in  the 
provinces  of  Padua,  Venice,  and  Rovigo.  Salt  is  imported  from  Istria, 
Parma,  and  Sicily. 

The  principal  manufiictures,  besides  those  of  silk,  are  glass,  especially 
at  Venice,  paper,  ornamental  works  in  bronze,  and  straw  hats.  There 
are  also  establishments  for  spinning  cotton,  and  other  minor  works. 
Lombardy  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  and  receives  most 
of  the  manufactured  goodfi  which  it  uses  from  other  parts  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  The  bookseUii^  and  publishing  trade,  although 
subject  to  the  censorship,  was  until  lately  more  fiourishing  at  Milan 
than  in  all  the'rest  of  Italy  put  together.  About  1000  new  works  of 
every  description  were  published  annually  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  journals  published  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  amounted 
to  nearly  40 ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  under  the  military  govern- 
ment which  has  lately  prevailed  the  greater  number  of  these  have 
been  suppressed.  Milan  and  Venice  have  each  an  academy  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  Milan  has  also  a  *  conservatorio,'  or  college  for  musical 
pupils. 

The  public  charitable  establishments,  hospitals,  orphan  and  foundling 
asylums,  houses  of  industry,  'monti  di  pieUi,'  &c.,  in  the  whole  king- 
dom, are  to  the  number  of  88. 

The  taxes  paid  by  the  kingdom  amount  in  ordinary  times  to  about 
three  millions  and  a  half  sterling,  and  the  sources  of  taxation  have 
remained  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  they  were  under  the  French 
administration,  but  the  respective  burdens  have  been  somewhat  alle- 
viated. The  tax  which  the  French  government  had  put  on  those  who 
exercised  the  liberal  professions  has  been  abolished,  and  a  cheap 
postase  has  been  established.  Since  the  late  rebellion  the  provinces 
have  had  to  pay  more  than  one  forced  loan. 

Lombardy  takes  its  name  from  the  Ltmgobmrdif  a  nation  of  ancient 
Germany,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (^  German.,'  40)  as  a  tribe  of  the  Suevi: 
he  describes  them  as  few  in  number,  but  secured  by  their  bravery 
against  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  It  appears  that  they  lived 
east  of  the  Elbe,  towards  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Wamefridus 
says  that  they  came  originally  from  Scandinavia,  and  that  their  name 
was  VinUes,  which  was  afterwards  changed  into  that  of  Langobards, 
from  two  Teutonic  words,  '  lang '  and  '  bart,'  *  long-beards.'  The 
Longobards  joined  Arminius  against  Maroboduus,  king  of  the  Suevi. 
(Tacit., '  AmiaL,'  ii.  46.) 
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During  the  3d  and  4th  centuries  of  our  era  the  Longobards  followed 
the  general  movement  of  the  northern  nations  towards  the  south,  and 
came  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  where  we  find  them  acting  as  allies 
of  Odoaoer,  king  of  Italy,  whose  dominion  extended  also  over  Norioum, 
and  bordered  on  the  region  then  occupied  by  the  Longobards.  The 
Longobards  afterwards  totally  defeated  and  almost  exterminated  the 
Heruli ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  oentury  they  occupied  part 
of  t^auuonia,  under  their  king  Audoin.  Here  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  Gepidae,  a  nation  settled  in  Dacia,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  and  which  the  Longobardis  with  the  assista&ce  of  the 
Avari,  a  tribe  of  the  Hunni,  totally  defeated. 

In  the  year  56S  Alboin  crossed  the  Julian  Alps,  near  Forum  Julii, 
and  led  the  Longobards  to  the  conquest  of  the  phdus  of  North  Italy, 
which  have  ever  since  been  called  by  the  name  of  the  conquerors. 
Pavia  became  the  capital  of  the  Ijongobards.  After  Alboin's  death 
the  Longobards  elected  Clefo  as  his  successor,  a.d.  578 ;  but  on  his 
being  murdered  by  a  servant,  eighteen  months  after,  the  nation  became 
divided  among  a  number  of  dukes,  a  duke  of  Ticino,  or  Pavia,  a  duke 
of  Friuli,'  a  duke  of  Trento,  a  duke  of  Bergamo,  a  duke  of  Brescia^ 
besides  thirty  dukes  in  as  many  other  cities.  Under  these  dukes  the 
Longobards  penetrated  south  of  the  Apennines,  and  conquered  Tuscany^ 
Liguria,  Umbria,  and  part  of  Campania.  The  Byzantine  emperors 
retained  Ravenna,  Bome  and  its  duchy,  Padua,  Qenoa,  Apulia,  Cala^ 
bria,  K^aples,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy  with  Sicily.  After 
ten  years  of  this  disorderly  dominion  of  the  dukes,  the  Longobards 
chose  for  their  king  Autania,  son  of  Clefo,  586 — 592.  His  reign  wad 
prosperous :  he  repulsed  the  attacks  of  the  Franks  on  one  side,  and 
of  the  Byzantines  on  the  other;  and  he  carried  his  arms  into  southern 
Ital)',  where  he  founded  the  dukedom  of  Benevento.  After  the  death 
of  Autaris,  his  widow  Theodollnda,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Boiaria,  or  Buvaria,  married  Agiluifus,  duke  of  Turin,  who  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Longobards  as  their  king.  Agiiulfbs,  through 
the  persuasion  of  his  wife,  became  a  Catholic,  most  of  his  countiymen 
being  Arians,  and  made  peace  with  Gregory  the  Great,  bishop  of  Kome. 
Theodolinda  built  the  church  and  palace  of  Monza,  where  was  depo- 
sited the  iron-ci'0¥irn  (bo  called  from  a  nail,  said  to  be  from  the  cross 
of  our  Saviour,  which  is  riveted  inside  of  the  crown),  which  has 
served  ever  since  for  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  Lombardy. 
Agilulfus  took  Cremona,  Padua,  and  other  towns  which  still  sided 
with  the  Eastern  Emperor.  Agilulfus  died  in  615,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Adaloaldus,  under  the  regency  of  Theodolinda.  Adaloaldus, 
ten  years  after,  was  deposed,  and  Ariovaldus  was  elected  in  his  stead. 
Ariovaldus  reigned  twelve  years,  and  died  a.d.  686.  It  was  under  his 
reign  that  Columbanus,  the  Irish  monk  and  miesionaiy,  after  passing 
through  Helvetia  and  Rhoetia,  calne  into  Italy  and  fonnded  the  mo- 
nastery of  Bobbio,  near  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  which  afterwards 
became  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and  its  collection  of  manuscripts. 

After  the  death  of  Ariovaldus,  Rothar,  son-in-law  of  Agilulfus,  wtui 
elected  in  his  place.  Rothar  was  the  first  who  made  a  compilation  of 
the  unwritten  laws  and  usages  of  the  Longobu^s,  and  published  them 
in  a  kind  of  barbarous  Latin,  under. the  name  of  'Edicts'  with  his 
own  preface  and  observations.  This  edict  drew  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  Longobards  and  the  Roman  or  subject  pc^tdatioii,  which 
continued  to  live  under  the  Roman  law.  By  a  subsequent  law  of 
King  Liutprand,  who  made  conslderaUe  additions  to  the  edict  of 
Rothar,  it  was  enacted  that  if  a  Roman  married  a  Longobard  Woman, 
the  children  bom  from  such  a  marriage  wete  Roman,  aad  followed  the 
condition  of  tlie  father.  Pecuniary  compensation  was  awarded  for 
most  personal  injuries.  Adultery  and  theft  werd  punished  with  death. 
The  iudges  were  enjoined  to  decide  caoses  within  a  limited  number 
of  days.  Duelling  was  tolerated,  though  its  practice  was  characterised 
by  Liutprand  as  absurd. 

With  regard  to  the  political  system  of  ihe  Loiigobardfl,  it  may  be 
considered  as  a  federation  under  an  elective  king,  who  was  the  chief 
of  the  nation.  When  Autaris  was  elected  king,  the  dukes  in  a  general 
assembly  agreed  to  give  one  half  of  their  revenues  for  the  support  of 
the  royal  oflSce  and  state,  but  in  other  respects  they  acted  as  sovereigns 
>  in  their  respective  duchies,  each  making  wars  and  conquests  on  his 
own  account,  as  appears  by  the  chronicles  and  also  by  the  letters  of 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great.  The  orders  and  enactments  of  the  king 
required  the  sanction  of  the  people,  or  army  (fot  the  two  words  are 
•used  as  synonymous)  of  the  Longobard&  The  king  was  supreme 
judge  and  oommaadei\  but  not  absolute  legislator.  These  relations 
were  maintained  with  tolerable  faintess  among  the  Longobards  them- 
selves, but  the  'Roman'  or  Italian  subjects  of  the  Longobards  were 
looked  upon  as  a  conquered  and  subjeet  race.  They  had  neither  the 
same  political  nor  civil  rights  as  the  oonqueron ;  they  had  no  voice  in 
their  assemblies ;  they  had  no  appeal  against  the  caprice  of  ttieir  Longo- 
bard rulers ;  they  lived  among  themselves  according  to  flie  Roman 
law,  but  in  any  sOairs  between  them  and  the  Longobards  they  we» 
judged  by  Longobard  judges  aiid  according  to  the  Lon^batd  mw. 

Rothar,  having  conquered  the  towns  of  the  Thuscia  Lunensis,  or  the 
B.iviera  of  Genoa,  and  defbated  the  troops  of  the  exarch  of  Rattinnd, 
died  ▲.».  658,  atid  was  saooeeded  by  his  son  Rodoaldus,  who  after  five 
years'  rei^  was  killed  by  a  Longobard  fop  baring  seduced  his  vdf^ 
Anpertus,  a  nephew  of  queen  Theodolinda,  being^ected  in  Ws  place, 
reigned  till  the  year  661,  when  he  died,  and  his  two  sons  Pertharitus 
and   Godebertus    divided   the   supreme   authority   between    them. 


Godebertns  however  conspired  against  his  brother,  who  was  obliged 
to  run  away ;  but  Godebertus  hamself  was  killed  by  Grimoaldus,  a 
chief  from  Benevento,  who  took  possession  of  the  crown,  a.d.  64)i 
Ckimoaldus  was  an  able  and  warlike  usurper.  He  defeated  the  FrBoka, 
who  had  entered  Italy,  and  had  advanced  to  near  Astl  Shortly  afier, 
Constans  IL,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  grandson  of  Heradluji, 
having  landed  with  ma.  army  at  Tar^ntum  with  the  intention  of 
recovering  Italy  from  ihe  Longobards,  took  Luceria,  and  laid  siege  to 
Benevento,  of  which  Romualdus,  son  of  Grimoaldus,  was  duke.  Grimo- 
aldus  marched  with  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  bis  son,  and  obliged 
Constans  to  i*aise  the  siege  and  retire  to  Naples.  Under  the  reign  of 
Grimoaldus,  Alseck,  a  oMef  of  Bulgarians,  emigrated  to  Italy  with  all 
his  tribe,  and  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Longobard  king. 
The  king  sent  him  to  his  son  the  duke  of  Benevento,  who  assigned  to 
him  the  towns  and  territories  of  Boianum,  Ssepinum,  .^Ssemis,  and 
other  places  in  the  country  of  Samnium,  wUch  had  remained  desolate 
in  consequence  of  the  wars.  Warnefridus  (b.  v,  oh.  29)  adds  that  the 
descendants  of  those  Bulgarians  continued  th^  in  his  days,  "and 
although  they  spoke  Latin,  had  not  lost  the  use  of  Uie  language  of 
their  ancestors ;"  a  remarkable  passage^  which  shows  that  the  general 
language  of  Itsdy  in  the  time  of  Chariemagne  was  still  the  Latin,  and 
was  adopted  by  the  northern  tribes  which  settled  in  the  country. 

Grimoaldus  died  at  Pavia,  a.d.  671.  After  his  death  the  exile 
Pertharitus,  who  had  wandeted  as  far  as  England,  returned,  and  bj 
universal  consent  resumed  the  crown.  Pertharitus  reigned  seventeen 
yean,  and  died  in  688,  leaving  his  son  Cunipertus,  who  had  married 
Ermelinda,  an  Anglo-Saxon  lady.  Cunipertus  was  driren  away  by 
Alachis,  duke  of  Tarantum,  but  he  returned,  defeated  and  killed 
Alachis,  and  resuned  the  crown.  In  the  meantime  Romualdus,  duke 
of  Benevento,  took  Tarentum  and  all  the  neighbouring  country  from 
the  Byzantines,  and  annexed  it  to  his  dominions.  Cunipertus  died  in 
the  year  TOO.  His  infant  son  Linpertus  was  put  to  death  by  Aripertua, 
duke  of  Turin,  who  assumed  the  crown.  Asprsadus,  whom  Ca&i- 
pertuB  had  appointed  guardian  to  his  son,  fied  into  Boiaria  \nth 
Liutprand,  the  son  of  Asprtodus.  Nine  yean  afterwards  they  returned 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Bavarians,  and  after  a  battle,  in  which  An- 
pertus  was  drowned  in  attompting  to  crdas  the  Tidnua,  Asprandus 
was  acknowleci^d  king  of  the  Longobai'ds ;  he  died  soon  after,  and  hit 
■on  Lltttprandus  succeeded  him  by  common  consent,  a.i>.  713. 

Liutprandus  reigned  thirty-two  years.  He  was  tiie  most  illustriooa 
of  the  Longobard  kings.  He  took  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis,  but  after* 
wards  made  peace  with  the  Byzantines  and  restored  Ravenna,  was 
friendly  with  tiie  Pope  Ziieharias  and  the  people  of  Rome,  yiho  at 
that  time  were  alienated  fh>m  the  Eastern  emperon  in  conaequence  of 
Uie  schism  of  the  Iconoclasts ;  and  he  was  also  friendly  with  Charles 
Martel,  to  'vhom  he  sent  assistance  against  the  Saracens,  who  had 
entered  Ptovence  in  the  year  789.  Liutprand  raised  many  churches 
and  other  buildings.  His  laws  are  joined  to  those  of  his  prede- 
oeoBon  Rothar  and  Grimoald,  in  the  collectioai  of  the  laws  of  the 
Longobards.  liutprand  died  in  744,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Hildebrand,  who  was  deposed  a  few  months  after  for  his  misconduct, 
when  Ratchis,  duke  of  BViuli,  was  elected  king.  Ratdus,  after  fire 
yean'  reign,  voluntarily  renounced  the  crown,  and  went  to  Rome, 
and  afterwards  to  Monte  Casino,  when  he  became  a  monk.  Ratchis 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Astolphus.  Astolphns  took  Ravenna 
in  751,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Exard^  attadced  the 
duchy  of  Rome,  and  aimed  at  subjecting  that<iity  also  to  his  authori^. 
Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  came  twice  to  the  assistance  of  the  pope, 
and  each  time  defeated  Astolphus  near  Pavia,  and  obliged  him  to  giro 
up  Ravenna,  the  Pentapolis,  and  other  towns,  which  Pepin  bestowed 
upon  the  Roman  see.  Astolphus  died  in  756,  and  Dedderins,  a 
Longobard  duke,  was  elected  his  successor.  Desiderius  tenewed  tiie 
quarrel  of  Astolphus  With  the  pope,  and  not  only  seized  the  towns 
given  up  by  Astolphus,  but  likewise  devastated  the  dudiy  of  Rome. 
The  Pope  Adrian  I.  applied  to  Charlemagne  for  assistancei  Charie- 
magne came  into  Italy  a.o.  774,  defeated  Desiderius,  and  carried  him 
prisoner  into  France,  where  he  became  a  monk.  Adeldiis,  son  of 
Desiderius,  fled  to  Constantinople,  from  whence  he  returned  to  Italy 
with  some  troops,  and  fell  in  battle.  The  kingdom  of  the  Longobards 
ended  with  Desiderius,  and  the  LongobaM  nation  and  its  tenitorieB 
became  subject  to  Cliariemagtie. 

The  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  !3ie  Longobatds  by  Chariemagne 
did  not  destrov  the  political  existence  of  that  people.  They  retainsd 
their  laws  ana  institutions,  their  property,  eitid  their  numerous  and 
powerful  nobility;  they  contuiued  a  nation  ajad  a  kingdom,  subject 
hbwever  to  ttie  monarchy  of  the  fVanks.  At  Pavia,  which  was  then 
the  capital  of  the  countiy,  the  successon  of  Charlemagne  wer« 
crowned  witii  the  iiDti  crown  of  Lombardy  as  kings  of  Italy,  previous 
to  theiif  teoronatiob  at  Rome  as  dmperon  of  tbe  West  and  kings  of 
the  Rcte&ns.  The  Longobard  code  continued  in  force  for  Uifl 
Longobard  population,  while  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants, or  Romans,  as  they  were  called,  lived  under  the  Roman  law. 
The  name  of  Lombardy  was  Ifetained,  but  only  for  a  part  of  the 
former  dominiotas  of  the  Longoba^ :  the  duchies  of  Spoleto^  Frinli, 
Tuscany,  and  Benetento,  although  some  of  th^ai  oontlnned  to  be 
ruled  by  Longobard  dynasties,  were  not  included  in  the  genexii 
name. 
The  feudal  system,  according  to  whicli  tiie  pbsse^sion  of  land  wo) 
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the  pay  of  the  soldier,  and  ooostituted  hk  linbiUiy  to  military  Mrvioe 
and  feudal  dutiefl»  wu  more  fully  developed  uader  the'suooaesora  of 
Charlemagne,  when  eTei7  duke,  oount^  or  marquii  dividsd  aod  sub- 
divided the  kmd  belonging  to  him  among  numerous  subfeudatorie^ 
called  vavassora,  who  awore  fealty  and  homage  to  him,  and  were 
bound  to  follow  him  to  the  wars. 

About  the  9th  oentury,  the  towna  bflgan  to  rebuild  thur  walls, 
which  had  been  raced  by  the  barbarians,  in  order  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  incursions  of  the  Hungarians,  Saraoens,  and  other 
predatory  bands.  Th*  towns  had  retained  the  ancient  system  of 
curias^  or  municipalities,  and  the  oitiaens  elected  l^eir  own  mqgistrates. 
The  distinotion  between  Longobard  and  Koman  became  gradually 
obliterated  among  the  people;  they  became  all  Italians  or  Lombarda 
together. 

After  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  iVit  in  888,  the  orown  of  Italy 
was  disputed  for  about  70  years  among  a  succession  of  pretenders* 
Italians  and  Burgundians,  until  Otho  L  of  Saxony  seised  it  with  a 
firm  hand,  and  was  crowned  at  Bome  by  the  pope,  a.d.  961.  Otho 
and  his  suooesaorB  resided  chiefly  in  Germany  ,*  they  eame  now  and 
then  to  Italy  at  the  head  of  armies,  when  they  genemlly  pitched  their 
tents  and  held  their  sovereign  court  in  the  plain  of  lioncaglia  near 
Piacenaa,  whither  all  the  great  feudatories  of  Xiombardy  and  other 
parts  of  Italy,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  townl^  were  summoned  to 
pay  their  homage,  and  to  liiten  to  the  sovereign's  decisions  and 
'piacitJk'  But  with  the  emperor^s  return  to  Qermaoy  the  great 
vosaals  retired  to  their  castles,  and  the  magistrates  and  bii&ops 
returned  to  their  citiea  Each  town  and  district  was  in  a  manner 
independent  of  every  other,  all  acknowledging  allegiance  to  a  distant 
sovereign.  A  veil  oovers  the  first  period  of  ihe  histoid  of  the  muni- 
cipal emancipation  of  the  towna  of  Lombardy ;  it  seems  to  have 
grown  silently  under  the  reign  of  Otho  and  lus  successors,  the 
citizens  slowly  and  gradually  appropriating  to  themselves  the  pre* 
rogatives  of  tho  sovereign,  and  not  wishing  to  attract  attention  to 
their  encroachments. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  11th  century  we  find  discord  first 
breaking  out  in  Milan  and  other  cities  between  the  various  classes  of 
the  population.  The  vavsssori,  or  inferior  nobles,  of  whom  there 
were  several  gradations,  rose  in  arms  against  the  great  nobles,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  the  archbishop  Heribert  The  archbishop  defeated 
them  and  drove  them  out  of  Milan,  but  being  joined  by  the  mal- 
contents firom  the  neighbouring  towns,  they  appealed  to  the  emperor 
Conrad,  who  came  to  Italy  in  1086,  and  deposed  and  imprisoned  the 
arohbiahop.  fieribert  soon  made  his  escape,  and  returned  to  Milan, 
where  he  was  joyfully  received  by  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the 
people,  and  in  order  to  defend  himself  against  the  imperial  forces 
ha  called  to  arms  the  people  of  every  district  of  the  town,  without 
distinction  of  oondition.  Till  this  time  the  use  of  arms  had  been  a 
privilege  of  the  nobles.  On  this  occasion  Heribert  introduced  the 
caroccio,  or  cart  drawn  by  oxen,  in  imitation  of  the  ark  of  the 
Israelite^  with  the  great  banner  of  the  city  fixed  upon  it^  which  was 
drawn  in  the  midst  of  the  militia,  and  upon  which  stood  the  leaders, 
who  from  a  raised  platform  gave  their  directions  during  the  fight. 
By  degrees  every  city  adopted  the  caroccio^  which  became  a  kind  of 
palladium,  and  the  emblem  of  popular  independence.  Thus  it  was 
that  the  episoopal  government  of  Milan  and  other  cities  prepared  the 
way  for  their  municipal  liberty.  In  1041  the  plebeians,  or  burghers, 
headed  by  Lanao,  himself  a  noble,  rose  against  the  dlasa  of  noblea, 
who  were  obliged  to  leave  with  their  families.  The  archbishop 
Heribert,  who  this  time  had  taken  no  part  in  the  quarrel,  emigrated 
with  the  Ksti  The  nobles,  being  joined  by  others,  blockaded  Milan, 
and  reduced  the  citiaens  to  fimiine,  when  after  three  years  Lanao 
managed  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  and  the  nobles  returned. 

In  1069  began  the  long  struggle  at  Milan  and  in  the  rest  of 
Lombardy  on  account  of  the  marned  olei^y.  The  church  of  Milan 
had  its  peculiar  liturgy  and  system  of  disciplme  (called  Ambrosian 
from  its  great  bishop  Sk  Ambrose),  according  to  which  married  men 
eould  be  ordained  priests,  and  could  continue  to  live  with  their  wives, 
though  an  unmarried  priest  could  not  marry  after  his  ordination. 
This  quanrel  agitated  the  city  till  the  time  of  Pope  Ovsgovy  VI L, 
when  the  archbishops  of  Milan  became  gradually  dependent  on 
Kome,  reoeived  the  pallium  from  the  Pope,  and  swore  obedience  to 
him.  As  fk  oonsequence  of  this  the  clergy  became  subjected  to  the 
Roman  discipline,  and  the  regulation  was  enforced  of  not  admitting 
any  pei-sons  to  oiders  except  unmarried  men. 

In  the  great  contest  of  the  investitures,  Milan,  Lodi,  Cremona,  and 
other  Lombasd  cities  were  at  first  swayed  by  the  nobili^,  who  were 
mostly  favourable  to  the  emperor,  but  at  last  in  the  decline  of  the 
imperial  authority  they  joined  the  Countess  Matilda  and  her  second 
husband  Ouelph,  with  whom  they  formed  an  allianoe.  It  was  dhring 
this  long  stpuggle  that  the  oities  really  established  their  independence, 
acknowledging  no  longer  the  imperial  missi,  or  vicara  The  citiaens 
then  began  to  elect  a  certain  number  of  magistrates,  whom  they 
styled  consuls^  who  administered  justice  and  commanded  the  militia ; 
they  were  chosen  ffom  three  orders,  namely,  captuns,  or  nobles  of 
the  first  nak,  vavassori,  and  burghsM.  Laws  and  written  oonstitutiona 
were  few  in  thoee  times,  and  the  consuls  enforced  the  fmstoma  and 
precedents,  which  were  collected  in  1216  in  ^  kind  of  code,  and 
published  at  Milan  and  other  citica    The  war  of  the  Invostiturefi 


being  over,  the  cit|e3  continued  to  aoknowledgo,  o,^  least  x^omioaUy, 
the  emperor's  sovereignty  over  Italy. 

The  Lombard  cities  having  now  secured  their  municipal  libertici 
began  to  fight  among  themsalvest  Milan  and  Pavia  were  rivals  of  old; ' 
aod  Cremona,  which  was  tho  third  great  city  of  Lombardy,  was  also 
jealous  of  Milan;  but  before  they  turned  their  arms  against  one 
another  they  began  by  attacking  their  weaker  neighbours :  Cremona 
attacked  Crema,  Pavia  attacked  Tortona,  and  Milan  attacked  Lodi  and 
Novara.  At  last  Lombardy  became  divided  between  two  parties:  that 
of  which  Milan  was  the  head  induded  Brescia,  Crema,  and  Tortona; 
and  the  other  consisted  of  Pavia  and  Cremoni^  Lodi  and  Como. 

In  1107  the  Milanese  commenced  war  upon  the  people  of  Lodi, 
deatroyed  thehr  'harvests  for  four  consecutive  years,  and  at  last,  iu 
June  1111,  took  the  town,  killed  many  of  the  iohabitanta»  plundered 
the  reat»  raaed  their  houses,  and  drove  the  survivors  to  the  neigh- 
bouring villiiges.  Tho  spot  is  still  kQowv  by  the  name  of  Lodi^ 
Veochio.  The  people  of  Pavia.  on  their  side  took  Tortona  and  burnt 
it  In  1118  the  Milanese  began  a  furious  war  against  Como,  which  in 
1137  was  obliged  to  submit  to  pay  tribute  to  Milan,  and  the  walls  of 
their  town  were  raaedj  but  in  the  year  1154  Frederick  of  Hohen- 
stauffen  crossed  the  Alps,  assumed  the  iron  crown  of  Italy  at  Pavia, 
and  afterwards  the  imperial  orown  at  Rome^  He  ordered  the  Milanese 
to  let  their  peighbours  of  Lodi  live  in  peace,  and  allow  them  to 
rebuild  their  town.  The  Milanese  with  scorn  refused  to  obey,  and 
the  war  began  between  the  emperor,  joined  l^  the  militia  of  Pavia 
^nd  Cremona,  on  one  aide,  and  the  Milanese  and  their  allies  on  the 
other.  The  war  lasted  several  years,  and  horrid  cruelties  were  com- 
mitted by  both  parties.  At  last  Milan  was  obliged  to  surrender,  in 
March  1162 ;  the  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  leave  the  town  with  all 
they  could  carry*  after  which  MUan  was  sentenced  to  be  treated  as  it 
had  treated  Lodi — ^to  be  razed  to  the  ground;  and  the  people  of 
Cremona,  Pavia>  Lodi,  and  Como  readily  executed  the  sentence. 

Frederick  having  returned  to  Grermany,  his  officers  and  podestas 
treated  the  Milanese  and  other  Lombards  with  the  most  unsparing 
rigour,  and  oppressed  them  in  every  way.  The  emperor  was  applied 
to  for  redress,  but  in  vaio.  At  last  a  general  spirit  pervaded  the 
cities  of  Lombardy,  and  extended  to  those  of  the  marches  of  Verona 
and  Treviso  beyond  the  Adige.  In  April  1167  a  secret  conference  was 
held  by  deputies  of  the  various  cities  in  the  convent  of  Pontida,  in  the 
territory  of  Bergamo ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  league  for  the 
common  protection,  and  to  assist  the  Milanese  in  rebuilding  their  city. 
Pope  Alexander  II L  declared  himself  protector  of  the  Lombard 
leagus,  which  consisted  of  fifteen  cities— Cremona,  Bergamo,  Brescia, 
Ferrara,  Bologna.  Modena,  Milan,  Parma.  Piacenaa,  Verona,  Vicenza^ 
Padua»  Venice,  Treviso,  and  Lodi,  which  was  obliged  to  follow  the 
rest.  The  league  was  afterwards  joined  by  Ravenna,  Uimini,  K«ggio, 
Bobbio,  Tortona,  Veroelli,  Mantua,  and  Novara,  Pavia  only  remained 
attached  to  the  emperor's  party,  and  as  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat 
took  the  same  side,  the  allies,  after  rebuilding  Milan  founded  A  new 
town  on  the  borders  of  Montferrat,  which  they  called  Alessandria, 
from  the  name  of  their  prpteciov*  The  towns  reestablished  their 
consular  goyernments,  and  a  kind  of  federal  diet  was  assembled  at 
Modena,  composed  of  consuls  of  the  various  cities,  who  were  styled 
rectoiB  of  the  league.  But  this  appearance  of  a  federal  union  lasted 
only  as  long  OS  the  contest  with  ^redericlE,  after  which  it  dissolved 
itBclH  The  league  however  carried  iU  purpose  bravely  for  the  time. 
After  several  campaigns  the  Lombard  militia  completely  defeated  the 
Imperial  anny  at  Legnano  in  May  1176,  took  the  emperor's  camp,  and 
Frederick  was  obliged  to  escape  alone  to  Pavia*  This  led  to  a  truce» 
and  afterwards  to  the  peace  of  Constance  in  1183.  By  this  celebrated 
treaty,  which  served  for  ages  after  as  an  authority  for  regulating 
questions  which  arose  between  the  German  empire  and  the  North 
Italian  statet^  the  cities  were  confirmed  in  their  independent  adminis- 
tration ;  ti)ey  had  the  right  of  declaring  war,  of  coining,  in  short  all 
the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  under  an  acknowledgment  however  of 
the  emperor  aa  king  of  Italy  and  their  suserain. 

The  glorious  struggle  of  the  Lombards  for  their  independence  being 
terminated  they  soon  f«^  again  to  quarrelling  among  themselves. 
Several  of  the  towns,  in  order  to  check  their  internal  factions,  adopted 
the  institution  of  the  Podesta,  which  Frederick  hod  first  introduced. 
This  o£^cer  was  a  kind  of  dictator  {  he  was  supreme  judge,  assisted 
however  by  lawyers  or  assessors,  and  had  the  right  of  inflicting  capital 
puniihment.  He  was  always  chosen  from  the  l^rritory  of  another 
town,  and  from  among  the  nobility,  and  changed  gsoerally  every  year. 
It  was  imagined  that  by  choosing  a  stranger  impartiality  might  be 
better  seeni^  Milan  chose  in  1186  for  its  podesta  Uberto  Viscontif 
of  Piacensa.  The  consuls  still  remained  as  msgistratea  of  various 
kinds.  In  1108  a  fresh  rupture  broke  out  at  Milan  between  the  noblea 
and  the  'popoUmi,'  or  burghers.  The  latter  insisted  on  having  their 
separate  oouneils;  the  wealthier  merchants,  and  the  vavas^ori,  or 
inferior  nobles,  also  had  each  their  own  counolL  Each  of  theBe*coun^ 
oils  {*  aredenae ')  had  its  consuls,  who  made  edicts  fi>r  those  under 
thaur  respective  jurisdiction ;  but  the  four  oredenae,  and  those  they 
represented  generally,  resolved  themselves  into  two  parties,  the 
aables  and  toe  i>opolani.  The  nobles  were  haughty  and  overbear- 
ing towarda  others  and  quarrelsome  among  themselves;  and  tha 
hnsghera  on  their  part  as  they  became  wealthier  would  no  longer 
brook  their  assumed  superiority.      The  consequence  was  that  tho 
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nobles  were  driven  out  of  Milan  and  Brescia;  but  they  returned, 
being  supported  by  their  friends  from  Cremona  and  other  places. 
Beggio,  Bologna,  and  other  cities  were  likewise  distracted.  Besides 
*these  internal  feuds  there  was  the  old  rivalry  among  the  towns,  which 
revived  after  their  united  contests  with  the  emperor  had  terminated. 
The  interminable  list  of  these  petty  wars,  which  is  given  by  Bossi  and 
other  historians,  without  any  intelligible  account  of  the  origin  of  most 
of  them,  excites  a  feeling  of  indignation  mixed  with  contempt ;  people 
were  killed,  property  was  destroyed,  and  families  were  made  unhappy 
by  these  absurd  feuds. 

It  has  been  said  that  notwithstanding  all  these  feuds  the  Italian  free 
cities  prospered ;  the  real  truth  is  that  some  of  them  flourished  at  the 
expense  of  the  others.  It  is  observed  that  a  number  of  towns  which 
are  mentioned  as  being  of  importance  in  the  11th  century,  had  dis' 
appeared  in  the  18th.  We  read  of  the  glory  and  wealth  of  Milan  and 
Florence,  but  we  take  no  account  of  the  depopulation  and  calamities 
of  Lodi  and  of  Pisa.  Several  causes  contributed  to  keep  up  the 
wealth  of  the  great  Lombard  cities  during  the  middle  ages ;  the 
extraordinary  fertility  of  their  ten'itory,  their  manufactures  in  which 
they  were  unrivalled  in  Europe,  and  the  practice  of  their  citizens  of 
lending  money  at  high  interest  throughout  Europe,  whence  the  name 
of  Lombard  became  synonymous  with  that  of  banker  as  well  as 
usurer.  But  however  flourishing  the 'cities  might  be,  the  subject 
country  had  little  participation  in  their  splendour,  and  the  greatest 
sufferers  in  the  continual  wars  between  them  were  the  unfortunate 
country  people,  who  in  all  these  republics  had  no  political  rights,  had 
no  voice  in  these  quarrels,  but  were  doomed  to  suffer  from  both  parties, 
who  treated  them  like  dogs. 

In  the  contests  between  the  popes  and  Frederic  II.  the  Lombard 
cities  were  divided :  Biilan,  Brescia,  Piacenza,  and  Modena  were  against 
the  emperor ;  Cremona,  Parma,  Modena,  Rc^gio,  were  for  him.  But 
his  most  effective  ally  was  Eccelino  da  Romano,  whom  the  Veronese 
had  made  their  podesta.  In  1237  Frederick  attacked  the  MilnncRe  and 
their  allies  at  Cortenova,  near  the  river  Oglto,  and  completely  defeated 
them.  Still  the  emperor  was  prevented  from  pursuing  his  advantage, 
and  Milan  was  saved.    A  desultory  war  continued  till  his  death. 

Meantime  renewed  affrays  between  the  nobles  and  the  burghers  of 
Milan  induced  the  latter,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  podesta  for 
favouring  the  nobles,  to  have  a*  distinct  podesta,  or  magistrate  for 
themselves,  as  they  had  already  a  separate  credenza  and  separate 
consuls.  They  chose  for  this  office  Pi^no  della  Torre,  lord  of  Valsesina, 
on  whose  death  the  people  chose  his  nephew  Martino  for  their  chief 
magistrate,  with  the  title  of  '  Elder,' '  Anziano  della-Credenza,'  for  an 
indefinite  time.  Martino  expelled  Paolo  di  Soresina,  the  podesta  of 
the  nobles;  the  latter  then  had  recourse  to  Eccelino  da  Romano. 
Eccelino  advanced  towards  Milan  with  a  splendid  army,  crossed  the 
Adda,  but  found  himself  hemmed  in  by  enemies  on  all  sides,  and  in 
attempting  a  retreat  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  died  of  his 
wounds,  in  October,  1259. 

The  exiled  nobles  of  Milan  still  kept  the  field,  and  Martino  della 
Torre,  unable  to  reduce  them  for  want  of  cavalry,  engaged  Pelavicino 
(a  former  friend  of  Eccelino)  and  his  troops  in  the  service  of  Milan, 
with  the  title  of  captain-general  for  five  years  and  a  pension.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  practice  so  prevalent  afterwards  of  hiring 
meroenaiy  troops,  or  condottieri  The  Milanese  emigrants  were 
besieged  in  the  castle  of  Tabiago,  near  Brianza,  where  having  exhausted 
their  provisions  and  the  water  of  the  wells,  and  their  horses  having 
died,  they  surrendered  at  discretion.  They  were  taken  to  Milan  in 
chains,  and  confined  in  iron  cages  exposed  to  public  view,  and  kept 
there  for  years. 

In  1260  Martino  della  Torre  was  chosen  by  the  towns  of  Lodi  and 
Novara  as  their '  signore,' or  lord,  which  in  those  small  communities 
implied  a  more  absolute  authority  than  that  which  he  had  at  Milan. 
The  fashion  spread ;  Cremona  chose  for  its  lord  the  marquis  Pelavi- 
cino ;  Verona  chose  Martino  della  Scala ;  Mantua,  the  Count  San 
Bonifazio ;  Ferrara,  the  Marquis  of  Este,  ico.  The  desire  of  tran- 
quillity and  repose  from  factions  induced  the  citijEens  to  submit  to  a 
chief  who  could  make  himself  feared,  and  they  chiefly  required  of  him 
to  punish  quickly  and  severely  those  who  troubled  the  public  peace. 
They  preferred  summary  and  often  brutal  justice  to  anarchy. 

After  the  death  of  Archbishop  Perego,  Pope  Alexander  IV.,  named 
to  the  see  the  ouion  Otho  Visoonti,  of  a  noble  and  powerful  family, 
who  had  been  exiled  with  the  other  nobles -come  years  before.  But  as 
the  Delia  Torre  family  opposed  his  coming  to  Milan,  considering  him 
as  an  emigrant,  the  archbishop  elect  continued  for  several  years  to 
remain  on  the  estates  of  his  family  near  the  Lake  of  Como,  where  he 
collected  many  of  the  disaffected,  with  whom  he  carried  on  a  sort  of 
predatory  warfare  against  Milan.  Martino  della  Torre  having  died  in 
1268,  his  brother  Philip  succeeded  him  as  lord  of  Milan,  Lodi,  and 
Novara,  to  which  he  added  Como,  Veroelli,  and  Bergamo»  which  towns 
elected  him  as  their  lord.  Thus  the  foundation  was  laid  of  that 
consolidation  of  Lombardy  into  one  state  which  in  after  times  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Philip  della  Torre  died 
in  1265,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Napoleone  della  Torre. 

After  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory  X.  in  1276,,  Archbishop  Visconti 
took  possession  of  Como  and  Lecco,  and  at  last  marched  against 
Milan.  Napoleone  della  ToiTe  came  out  to  meet  him,  but  was 
surprised  and  taken  prisoner,  and  he  and  his  relations  were  oonfined 


in  cages,  after  the  example  set  by  his  uncle  Martino.  The  people  of 
Milan,  hearing  of  the  defeat,  rose  against  the  adherents  of  the 
Torriani,  pelted  them  with  stones,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  citj. 
A  deputation  of  citizens  was  sent  to  the  archbishop  Visconti,  whom 
they  saluted  as  '  Perpetual  Lord  of  Milan.'  This  occurred  in  January, 
1277. 

The  power  of  the  Visconti,  though  in  fact  hereditary,  was  at  first, 
at  least  in  form,  dependent  on  the  sanction  of  the  people,  who,  at  the 
death  of  the  actual  lord,  elected  his  successor.  The  council  of  the 
elders  continued  to  discuss  the  laws  which  the  4ord  proposed,  to  levy 
the  taxes,  superintend  the  espenditure,  and  to  exercise  the  other 
functions  of  a  legislature.  But  g^dually,  and  especially  from  the 
time  of  Bemab5  Visconti,  the  lord  took  upon  himself  to  issue  hia 
own  laws  or  statutes,  to  impose  taxes,  let  to  farm  the  revenue,  make 
war,  and,  in  shorty  exercise  all  the  acts  of  sovereignty.  In  the  14th 
century  the  Visconti  ranked  among  the  most  powerful  Italian  princea. 
They  extended  their  dominions  not  only  over  Lombardy  proper, 
north  of  the  Po,  but  over  part  of  Montferrat,  including  Asti,  Ales- 
sandria, Bobbio,  Tortona,  and  also  to  Parma,  Piacenza,  Bologna,  and 
other  towns  south  of  the  Po.  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti  received  in 
1395,  from  the  Emperor  Wencealas,  the  title  of  'Duke  of  Milan  and 
Count  of  Pavia.'  The  charter  of  investiture  included  26  towns  and 
their  territories,  extending  from  the  hills  of  Montferrat  to  the  lagoons 
of  Venice.  Besides  these  he  obtained  also  possession  by  force  or 
fraud  of  Genoa,  Lucca,  Pisa,  Siena,  Perugia,  Bologna,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Romagna.  Florence  alone  stood  in  his  way,  and  he  was  prepsnog 
to  attack  it  with  all  his  forces,  when  he  died  of  the  plague,  in 
September,  1402.  In  the  following  century  the  duchy  of  Milaa 
became  circumscribed  within  narrower  limits.  The  Venetians  took 
the  three  provinces  of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Crama,  between  the 
Mincio  and  the  Adda,  which  last  river  became  the  boundary  of  the 
two  states.  The  Swiss  took  possession  of  Bellinzoha,  and  other 
valleys  north  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  The  duchy  of  Milan  likewise 
lost  its  conquests  south  of  the  Po.  On  the  side  of  Piedmont  its 
boundary  was  the  Sesia,  including  within  its  limits  the  extensire 
province  of  Novara,  which  now  forms  part  of  the  Sardinian  territories. 
The  duchy  of  Milan  therefore,  as  possessed  by  the  later  Visconti  and 
their  successors  the  Sforza,  from  whom  it  came  into  possession  of 
Charles  V.,  extended  about  70  miles  north  to  south  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Po,  and  60  miles  east  to  west  Its  principal  cities  were  Milan, 
Pavia,  and  Cremona.  Mantua  formed  a  separate  duchy  until  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  succession,  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  annexed  to  the  duchy  of  Milan.  These  two 
duchies  constituted  Lombardy  proper. 

The  duchy  of  Milan,  during  a  century  and  a  half  that  it  remained 
under  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria,  declined  greatly  from 
its  former  prosperity.  With  its  transfer  to  the  German  branch  of  tbe 
house  of  Austria.  Lombardy  began  to  recover.  But  it  was  under  ihd 
reign  of  Maria  Theresa  that  improvements  of  every  sort  proceeded  with 
rapid  strides,  and  the  duchy  of  Milan  assumed  a  new  aspect  The 
population  also  increased  rapidly.  In  1749  it  was  900,000,  and  in  1770 
it  was  1,130,000.  Joseph  11.  pursued  the  career  of  improvement  in 
Lombardy.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  tiie  people  of 
Lombardy  grew  attached  to  the  Austrian  sway.  Austria  continued  to 
govern  these  united  states  till  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  1796.  By  the 
peace  of  Campoformio  of  the  following  year  Austria  gave  up  Milan 
and  Mantua,  and  received  as  a  compensation  for  them  and  Belgiam, 
which  was  also  taken  from  her  by  the  French,  the  territory  of  the 
republic  of  Venice,  which  Bonaparte  had  overthrown.  Milan  and 
Mantua^  or  Lombardy  Proper,  were  constituted  first  as  a  republic 
dependent  on  France,  and  afterwards  into  a  kingdom,  of  which 
Napoleon  I.  made  himself  king  in  1805.  At  the  close  of  that  year,  in 
consequence  of  tbe  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  Napoleon  L  retook  from 
Austria  the  Venetian  territories,  which  he  annexed  to  Lombardy, 
styling  the  whole  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  though  tlus 
new  kingdom  did  not  comprise  above  one-third  of  Italy.  He  added 
to  it  the  state  of  Modena,  the  Legations,  and  lastly  in  1808  the  Papal 
Marches.  The  whole  population  of  this  kingdom  was  about  6,000,000. 
In  1814  the  Austrian  and  allied  forces  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  the  emperor  Francis  again  took  possession  of  his  former  tenitohes 
of  Milan  and  Mantua,  and  also  of  Venice,  the  latter  as  a  oompensatioB 
for  his  loss  of  Belgium ;  and  this  measure  was  confirmed  by  the  Cos- 
gress  of  Vienna.  The  districts  south  of  the  Po  were  restored  to  their 
former  sovereigns ;  Modena  to  its  duke,  and  the  Legations  and  Marches 
to  the  Pope.  The  emperor  Francis  then  constituted  the  territory  of 
Milan,  Mantua,  and  Venice  into  a  kingdom,  styled  Lomba(do-Venet<v 
which  was  annexed  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Austria. 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  political  aspirations  and  disappointed 
national  feelings  of  the  Italians,  who  regret  beug  dependent  on  a  foreign 
power,  it  may  be  affirmed  with  safety  that  Uie  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom  was  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  1848  in  a  thriving  and  pro- 
gressive condition,  and  that  it  was  the  beet  administered  country  in 
Italy,  excepting  perhaps  Tuscany.  An  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
late  insurrection,  and  of  the  war  with  Sardinia,  is  given  in  the  article 
Austria.  The  provinces  and  chief  towns  of  the  two  erownlaiids  are 
noticed  in  separated  artioles.  [See  Italy  in  Sufplkmxnt.I 
LOMBEZ.  [GsBS.] 
LOMBOK,  an  island  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  lying 
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audO"*  S.  lai.,  116**  and  IIT""  E.  long.,  haa  the  island  of  Bali  on  tho  west 
and  that  of  Sumbhawa  on  the  east.  Its  mean  length  and  breadth  are 
respectively  53  miles  and  45  miles.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  moun- 
tninous.  Two  ranges  run  along  the  north  and  south  coasts,  inclosing 
a  well-watered  plain  laid  oat  in  rice-fields.  In  the  northern  range  is 
a  volcanic  peak  above  12,000  feet  high.  On  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains maize  and  coffee  are  grown.  The  island  is  well  cultivated^  and 
the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  verdure.  It  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  springs  of  water  which  feed  several  small  streams,  some  of  which 
fall  into  the  sea  on  the  west  side,  where  there  is  a  commodious  harbour 
named  Ampanam.  Trading  ships  and  whalers  resort  to  Ampanam 
for  provisions,  procuring  from  the  natives  abundant  supplies  of  oxen, 
swine,  g^ats,  poultry,  and  vegetables.  The  chief  town  of  the  island  is 
named  Mataram.  There  is  a  town  named  Lalm-Hadje  on  the  east 
coast,  and  a  good  roadstead  at  Peejow.  The  inhabitants,  who  num- 
bered about  305»000  in  1852,  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Java  and 
Borneo  :  their  chief  food  ia  rice,  of  which  they  export  laige  quantities. 
Lombok  was,  and  perhaps  is  still,  subject  to  the  sultan  of  Bali,  who 
may  now  be  considered  to  be  a  dependent  of  the  Dutch.  [Ball]  The 
Dutch  claim  Lombok  as  one  of  their  colonial  possessions  in  the  east. 
The  ponies  of  Lombok  are  in  high  repute  in  the  east. 

LOMOND,  LOCH,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Scottish  lakes,  extends 
between  56"  and  66"  20'  N.  lat,  4"  30'  and  4"  42'  W.  long.,  in  a 
direction  from  N.  by  W.  to  S.  by  E.  about  24  miles,  and  is  bounded 
£.  by  the  counties  of  Stirling  and  Perth,  and  W.  by  Dumbartonshire. 
The  southern  portion,  which  is  nearly  one-third  of  i^s  length,  is  from 
4  to  7  miles  wide,  and  contains  several  well-wooded  islands.  The  whole 
number  of  islands  is  about  thirty.  North  of  Luss  in  Dumbctrtonshire 
the  lake  becomes  gradually  narrower.  It  covers  a  surface  of  45  square 
miles*  Its  general  depth  is  about  20  fathoms,  but  in  some  places  its 
depth  is  120  fathoms.  The  surface  is  22  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Its  waters  are  supplied  by  a  great  number  of  small  rivers,  which 
descend  from  the  adjacent  mountains ;  the  Endrick  is  the  only  con- 
siderable stream  which  falls  into  it.  [Stirlinoshibe.]  Loch  Lomond 
is  famous  for  the  grand  and  beautiful  scenery  which  its  banks  exhibit. 
The  country  around  the  southern  portion  of  the  lake  is  hilly,  but 
fertile,  rich,  and  well  cultivated  :  it  is  dotted  with  gentlemen's  seats, 
surrounded  with  fine  natural  woods  and  plantations,  while  the  lake 
gives  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  scenery.  Where  the  lake  begins  to 
narrow,  Ben  Lomond  on  the  eastern  bank  raises  its  head  3197  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  Arrochar  hills  rise  on  the  other  side  with  a  steep 
acclivity  and  with  bare  and  rocky  summits  to  nearly  the  same  elevation 
as  Ben  Lomond.  The  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  is  completely 
inclosed  by  high,  steep,  rocky,  and  dark  mountain  masses. 

LONATO.    [Bbeboia.] 

LONDON,  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire,  mostly  in  the 
counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames, 
about  60  miles  W.  from  the  sea,  by  the  course  of  the  river  to  the  Nore 
Light,  or  about  40  miles  direct  distance.  The  centre  of  the  dome  of 
St  Paul's  Cathedral  is  in  61'  30'  47-59"  N.  kt,  6'  48*2"  W.  long.  The 
tides  influence  the  Thames  as  high  as  Teddington,  and  steam-boats 
ascend  it  to  Hampton  Court,  but  ship-navigation  terminates  below 
London  Bridge.  At  London  Bridge  the  tide  flows  6  hours  and  ebbs 
7  hours.  The  velocity-  upwards  on  an  average  is  about  8  miles  an 
hoar ;  downwards  about  3^  miles  an  hour.  The  rise  of  the  tide  at 
the  London  Docks,  on  an  average  of  spring-tides,  is  IS  feet ;  neap-tides 
is  14  feet  The  width  of  the  Thames,  between  London  Bridge  and 
Westminster  Bridge,  varies  from  about  300  to  400  yards ;  and  in  this 
part  of  its  course  the  river  makes  a  great  bend,  the  direction  of  Black- 
frian  Bridge  being  north  and  south,  while  Westminster  Bridge  is 
nearly  west  and  east,  and  Waterloo  Bridge,  which  is  intermediate, 
north-west  and  south-east  The  "^lume  of  the  Thames,  immediately 
aboTo  the  tidal  influence^  has  been  calculated  to  be  equal  to  about 
1337  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  115,516,800  cubic  feet  per  day. 

London  stands  on  alluvial  deposits,  consisting  of  beds  of  clay  and 
cravel,  beneath  which  is  the  geological  formation  denominated  the 
London  Clay.  The  gravel-beds  are  thickest  and  most  numerous  on 
the  north  side  of  tiie  river,  and  convey  water  in  considerable  abund- 
ance, especially  in  the  city,  where  there  are  many  springs  which  would 
rise  to  the  sui-face,  but  they  are  now  nearly  all  covered  in,  and  supply 
water  to  pumps.  For  manufacturing  purposes  wells  are  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  from  200  to  300  feet,  and  in  some  places  deeper,  and  a  large 
supply  of  water  is  thus  obtained.  The  Fleet  River,  Walbrook,  and 
other  smaller  streams,  which  formerly  flowed  through  London,  now 
pass  under  it  in  the  sewers. 

The  mean  temperature  in  London  is  60*5°  Fahr.,  that  of  the  sur- 
roimding  country  being  about  48°.  The  mean  temperature  in  each 
month  is  as  follows  :~-January  36-34'  Fahr.,  February  39-6%  March  42", 
April  47-61%  May  65-4%  June  59*36%  July  62-97%  August  629% 
September  67-7%  October  60-79%  November  424,  December  88•71^ 
The  temperature  in  the  summer  seldomi  rises  to  80"*  in  the  shade, 
but  has  been  known  to  reach  96° ;  it  seldom  falls  in  winter  to  20" 
during  the  day,  but  has  sunk  as  low  as  5''  below  zero  at  night  In 
1813-14  the  Thames  was  frozen  over,  so  as  entu-ely  to  stop  the  navi- 
gation aboTe  London  Bridge,  and  it  has  been  partially  frozen  over 
three  or  four  times  since.  The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  in 
London  is  29*74  inches;  the  mean  elevation  is  30-356  inches;  the 
mean  depression  is  29075  inches.  The  average  quantity  of  rain  which 


falls  in  tho  year  is  25  inches.  Fogs  occasionally  occur  in  the  winter, 
and  are  sometimes  exceedingly  densei 

London  is  the  largest  city  at  present  existing  in  the  world,  and  is 
probably  the  largest  that  ever  has  existed.  The  left  bank  of  the  river 
slopes  gently  upwards.  The  right  bank  is  a  uniform  flat  As  a  com- 
pact mass  of  houses  the  metropolis  may  be  taken  as  a  parallelogram 
about  6  miles  in  length  and  34  miles  in  width — thus  covering  an  area 
of  21  square  milea  There  are  besides  some  continuous  lines  of  houses 
extending  to  suburban  towns,  which  are  included  in  the  Returns  of 
the  Census  as  a  part  of  the  metropolis.  The  returns  for  1851  include 
in  the  London  district  an  area  of  78,029  acres,  or  121*92  square  miles, 
which  are  equal  to  a  circle  of  more  than  12  miles  diameter,  and  in 
fact  extend  in  some  directions  to  a  distance  of  8  miles  from  St  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Within  these  limits  are  included — on  the  east,  Bow  and 
Woolwich ;  west,  Hammersmith, ;  north,  Highgate ;  and  south,  Heme 
HilL 

According  to  the  Census  of  1851  the  population  of  the  metropolis 
is  2,362,236,  of  whom  1,106,558  are  males,  and  1,255,678  are  females. 
The  number  of  houses  inhabited  is  305,933,  which  gives  7*721  persons 
to  a  house.  There  are  besides  16,643  houses  uninhabited,  and  4816 
building.  If  all  these  houses  were  arranged  as  closely  as  they  are  iu 
the  city  and  liberties  of  London  and  the  borough  of  Southwark  con- 
jointly, they  would  cover  an  area  of  about  30  square  miles.  The 
limits  adopted  by  the  late  Mr.  Riokman,  who  superintended  the 
population  returns  from  1801  to  1831  inclusive,  comprised  29,850  acres, 
or  46*64  square  miles. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Registration  Districts  and  Poor-Law 
Unions  of  the  Metropolis,  with  the  area  of  each,  and  population  for 
1861:— 


Registration  Districts  and  Poor-Law  Unions 
of  the  Metropolis. 


BermondBey  (St.  Mary) 

Bethnal  Green 

Cambcrwell  (St.  Giles) 

Chelsea 

Clerkenwell  (St.  James) 

George,  St.,  Hanover  Sqaarc 

George,  St.,  in-the-East 

George,  St.,  Southwark 

Giles,  St.,  in.thc- Fields,  and  St.  George,  Dloomsbury 

Greenwich 

Hackney 

Hampstead 

Holbora.. 

Islington  (St.  Mary) 

James,  St.,  Westminster 

Kensington 

Lambeth  (St.  Mary) 

Lewisham 

London,  City  of       .        • 

London,  East 

London,  West  ....... 

Luke,  St.,  Old  Street 

Margaret,  St.,  and  St.  John,  Westminster  .     . 

Martin,  St.,  in.the.Fields 

Marylebone,  St 

Newington  (St.  Mary) 

Glare,  St 

Paneras,  St. 

Poplar 

Rotherhithe  (St.  Mary) 

Sayionr*8,  St. 

Shoredltch  (St.  Leonard) 

Stepney 

Strand 

Wandsworth  and  Clapham 

Whitechapel 


Total 


Area  in 
Acre*. 
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760 

4,342 

865 

380 

1,161 

243 

282 

245 

5,367 

3,929 

2,252 

196 

3,127 

164 

7,374 

4,015 

17,224 

434 

153 

136 

220 

917 

305 

1,509 

624 

169 

2,716 

2,918 

886 

250 

646 

1,257 

174 

11,695 

406 


78,029 


Population 
in  1851. 


48,128 
90,193 
54,667 
56,538 
64,778 
73,280 
48,376 
61,824 
54,214 
99,365 
58,429 
11,986 
46,621 
95,329 
36,406 
120,004 
139,325 
34,885 
55,932 
44,406 
28,790 
54,055 
65,609 
24,610 
157,696 
64,816 
19,375 
166,956 
47,162 
17,805 
85,731 
109,257 
110,775 
44,460 
50,764 
79,759 


2,362,236 


The  houses  of  the  metropolis,  with  the  exception  of  public  buildings 
and  a  few  others  belongiug  to  clubs,  bankers,  iasurance-offices,  aud 
private  persons,  are  built  of  brick,  but  many  of  them  are  faced  with 
stucco.  Nearly  all  the  (greets  are  paved  with  granite,  but  a  few  are 
macadamised,  and  some  small  portions  are  paved  with  wood.  The 
streets  have  a  foot-path  on  each  side  laid  with  flags,  and  divided  from 
the  carriage-way  by  being  raised  two  or  three  inches  above  it.  The 
greater  part  of  the  houses  are  covered  with  tiles,  the  rest  with  slates. 
•  The  central  and  oldest  portions  of  the  metropolis  are  the  City  and 
Liberties  of  London,  the  City  of  Westminster,  and  the  Borough  of 
Southwark.  To  these  must  be  added  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs, 
comprising  a  number  of  parishes  and  districts.  We  shall  first  describe 
the  metropolis  as  consisting  of  the  septarate  portions  of  the  City  and 
Liberties  of  London,  and  the  metropoUtan  boroughs  of  Westminster, 
Marylebone,  Finsbury,  the  Tower  Haodets,  Southwark,  and  Lambeth, 
and  then  add  such  statements  as  relate  to  the  metropolis  generally. 

CUy  and  Libertiea  of  London, — London  was  one  of  the  chief  stations 
of  the  Romans,  at  least  in  the  later  times  of  their  occupation  of  Britain, 
By  Tacitus  and  other  Roman  writers  it  is  called  Loudiuium,  Londinmu. 
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and  Augusta;  by  iheBritoni  it  waa  called Lundayne,  and  by  the  older 
Saxons  Lundenceaster, '  ceaster '  ngnifying  a  fortified  place.  The  wall 
appears,  ftom  careAil  examinations  of  certain  portions,  to  hare  been 
originally  built  by  the  Romans,  and  to  have  extended  fVom  the  Tower 
to  Cripplegate,  whence  it  was  carried  direct  south  to  the  Thames. 
Fitxstaphen,  writing  of  the  wall  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  says :— < 
**  The  wall  of  the  city  is  high  and  massive ;  it  has  seven  gates  with 
double  doors,  and  on  the  north  side  towers  set  at  proper  distances 
apart  In  like  manner  London  has  also  walls  and  towers  on  the  south 
side ;  but  that  great  river,  the  Thames,  which  abounds  in  fish,  and 
in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  running  on  that  side,  has  in  course 
of  time  loosened,  overthrown,  and  washed  away  the  walls  on  that  part" 
Stow,  in  his '  Survey  of  London,'  describee  the  circuit  of  the  wall  as 
it  existed  in  his  time,  specifying  the  distances  from  place  to  place  in 
perches,  which  are  here  converted  into  yards.  "  From  the  Tower  of 
London  to  Aldgate,  451  yards;  from  Aldgate  to  Bishopsgate,  470 
yards ;  from  Bishopsgate  to  Gripplegate,  &81  yards ;  from  Cripplegate 
to  Aldersgate,  4124vards;  from  Aldersgate  to  Newgate,  863  yards; 
from  Newgate  to  Ludgate,  S81  yards ;  from  Ludgate  to  the  Fleet  Dyke, 
830  yaids ;  from  the  Fleet  Bridge  to  the  Thames,  385  yards :  total, 
8586^  yards,  or  2  miles  164  yards."  Excavations  •  which  have  been 
made  at  various  times  show  that  the  general  level  of  the  streets  of 
Roman  London  was  from  15  to  20  feet  below  the  present  level ;  and 
that  Spitalfields  and  other  districts  eastward  outside  the  walls  were 
used  as  a  cemetery.  Many  sepulchral  remains  have  been  discovered 
in  these  portions.  Within  the  walls  have  been  discovered  teeselated 
pavements,  foundations  of  buildings  and  other  architectural  remains, 
coins,  urns,  pottery,  utensils,  tools,  and  ornaments  of  a  great  variety 
of  kinds.  A  collection  of  the  remains  of  Roman  London  has  recently 
been  formed  under  the  auspioes  of  the  corporation.  London  does  not 
seem  to  have  extended  much  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  city 
and  liberties  up  to  the  time  of  Stow,  who,  in  his  '  Survey,'  which  bears 
the  date  of  1608,  states  that  there  were  then  110  churches  in  the  City 
and  Liberties  of  London,  and  only  13  churches  in  the  suburbs,  including 
Westminster  and  Southwark. 

The  great  fire,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1666,  destroyed  almost 
the  whole  of  London  within  the  walls,  including  84  churches.  It  is 
stated  that  the  number  within  the  walls  was  previously  97,  so  that 
only  13  escaped.  Some  of  these  afterwards  became  ruinous,  and  were 
taken  down  and  rebuilt  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  besides  St  Paul's 
cathedral,  rebuilt  53  of  the  parish  churches,  and  84  were  never  rebuilt, 
the  parishes  being  respectively  united  to  adjoining  parishes  which  had 
churches.  Other  churches  have  since  been  taken  down,  and  the  parishes 
united  to  others  in  like  manner.  Thus  one  was  taken  down  when  the 
present  Bank  of  England  was  built,  one  for  making  the  approaches  to 
London  Bridge,  and  two  to  make  room  for  the  present  Royal  Exchange. 
The  number  of  parishes  is  now  109,  but  the  number  of  the  parish 
churches  is  reduced  to  70.  The  area  of  the  whole  and  the  respective 
areas  of  the  parishes  are  probably  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  in 
Btow's  time.  The  entire  area  (including  the  Inns  of  Court,  moat  of 
which  are  extra-parochial)  is  600  acres,  or  40  acres  less  than  a  square 
mile. 

After  the  great  fire  Sir  Christopher  Wren  proposed  a  plan  for 
rebuilding  the  city  which  would  have  secured  a  convenient  width  for 
the  streets,  a  sufficient  degree  of  regularity,  and  open  places  for  venti- 
lation and  as  sites  for  public  structures.  Wren's  plan  was  not  adopted ; 
and  the  actual  process  of  rebuilding  left  only  the  gr«at  lines  of  tho- 
roughfare of  a  proper  width,  while  Si  the  rest  of  the  city  ooousted  of 
narrow  streets,  lanes,  and  aHeys.  Most  of  Wren's  churches  are  built 
in  the  sides  or  at  the  angles  of  these  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  and  in 
order  to  fit  them  for  their  respective  situations  they  are  built  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways,  of  smaller  or  laiger  size  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  respective  parishes,  and  with  more  or  less  of  solidity  and  archi- 
tectural decoration  according  to  the  funds  allowed  him  bv  the  parish 
authorities.  Some  are  domed,  some  have  towers,  some  nave  towers 
and  spires,  some  have  the  interior  divided  by  colunms  into  a  nave 
and  aisles,  and  some  are  simple  rectangular  buildings  of  four  walls 
with  a  small  belfry.  Several  of  the  towers  and  spires  are  enunently 
beautiful. 

The  City  and  Liberties  of  London  comprehend  the  City  of  London 
within  the  Walls  and  the  City  of  London  without  the  Walls.  London 
within  the  Walls  is  limited  to  the  area  formerly  inclosed  by  the  walls. 
London  without  the  Walls  extends  westward  to  Holbom  Bars  and 
Temple  Bar,  northward  some  distance  beyond  Aldgate  and  Bishops- 
gate, eastward  to  the  Minories,  and  southward  over  London  Bridge  so 
far  as  to  include  a  portion  of  ground  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river. 
London  within  the  Walls  comprises  an  area  of  870  acrea^  and  in  1851 
had  7174  houses  inhabited,  1127  uninhabited,  17  building,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  54,702.  London  without  the  Walls  comprises  an  area  of 
280  acres,  and  had  7406  houses  inhabited,  882  uninhabited,  12  building, 
and  a  population  of  78,167 :  total  population,  127,869. 

The  City  and  Liberties  of  London  contdn  a  large  number  of  public 
buildinga    We  can  only  notice  briefly  the  most  important  of  them. 

The  Tower  of  London  lies  just  outside  the  elty  and  libertiei^  but 
may  be  noticed  here,  as  it  has  in  reality  formed  the  nucleus  of  modem 
London.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  structures  inclosed  withiQ  a  wall 
and  ditch.  The  oldest  part  Is  the  White  Tower,  which  stands  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle,  and  is  known  to  have  been  built  1^ 


Ghindulph,  bishop  of  Rochester,  for  the  Conqueror,  abo<at  the  year 
1078.  The  area  within  the  walls  of  the  Tower  exceeds  12  acres.  The 
ditch  is  now  dry.  Bound  the  quadrangle  are  several  towers  whid 
have  distinctive  names,  and  at  the  north-wertem  corner  is  tiie  ehureh 
of  St  Peter-ad-Yinoula.  Several  of  the  kings  of  England  occasionally 
resided  in  the  Tower,  and  courts,  coronation-fdtes  and  tournaments 
were  held  in  it  For  five  oraix  centuries  however  it  was  chiefly  used 
as  a  state-prison ;  and  in  it  were  retained  as  captives  kings,  queens, 
statesmen,  philosophers,  and  patriots.  Many  of  the  prisoners  were 
publicly  executed,  and  not  a  few  were  privately  tortured  and  mni^ 
dered.  The  horse  armoury,  Queen  Elisabeth's  armoury,  and  the 
regalia  are  now  exhibited  in  the  Tower.  Large  portions  of  the  Tower 
buildings  have  been  rebuilt  within  the  last  few  yearau 

St  Paul's  cathedral  was  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  on  the  site 
of  a  former  St  Paul's  cathedral,  of  gothic  architecture,  which  was 
burnt  by  the  great  flre  in  1666.  Sir  Christopher  laid  the  first  stone 
June  21st  1675,  and  he  completed  it  in.  1710,  being  then  in  his  7Sth 
year.  It  is  the  only  English  cathedral  built  in  the  classic  s^le.  It  it 
built  in  the  usual  form  of  a  cross.  The  length  from  east  to  west  is 
500  feet ;  the  length  of  the  transept  is  285  feet.  Over  the  intersection 
of  the  nave  and  transept  rises  a  dome  surmounted  by  a  lantern,  globe, 
and  cross.  The  height  to  the  summit  of  the  cross  is  generally  stated 
to  be  404  feet,  but  some  authorities  reduce  it  to  865  feet  from  the 
ground.  Two  campanile  towers,  220  f6et  high,  flank  the  great  western 
portico.  In  the  interior  are  many  monuments  and  statues  erected  in 
honour  of  naval  and  military  oommanders,  and  a  few  in  honour  of 
philanthropists,  literary  men,  and  artists.  In  the  orypt  the  remains 
of  Nelson  and  Wellington  are  deposited — those  of  Nelson  in  ite 
sarcophagus  originally  prepared  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  intended  by 
him  for  his  own  interment  in  the  chapel  at  Windsor;  those  of  Welling- 
ton lie  about  20  feet  east  of  Nelson'a 

The  Mansion  House,  the  official  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
during  his  year  of  office,  was  erected  by  Dance  between  1789  and 
1758.  The  principal  room  is  the  Elgyptian  Hall,  in  which  the  ciric 
banquets  are  held.  The  justice  room,  in  which  the  Lord  Mayor  sits 
as  a  police  magistrate,  is  on  the  left  of  the  principal  entrance.  The 
Mansion  House  is  richly  furnished,  and  contains  a  large  supply  of 
valuable  plate.  The  Quildhall  was  originally  built  in  1411,  but  con- 
tinued to  receive  additions  and  decorations  till  about  the  commence' 
ment  of  the  16th  century.  The  great  fire  destroyed  all  within  and 
near  it,  but  left  the  walls  so  far  uninjured  that  they  stiH  stand.  The 
Guildhall  as  it  now  stands  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1789  by 
Danco.  The  entrance-poroh  is  a  part  of  the  original  structure,  and 
the  crypt  is  still  is  its  original  state.  The  Hall  is  152  feet  in  length, 
50  feet  in  breadth,  and  55  feet  in  height  Yarions  courts  are  held  in 
other  apartments  of  the  QuildhalL 

The  Royal  Exchange  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  Royal  Exchange^ 
with  some  additional  area.  It  was  erected  by  Mr.  Tlte.  The  first 
stone  was  laid  by  Prince  Albert,  January  17,  1842.  and  the  structure 
was  opened  by  Queen  Victoria,  October  28th,  1844.  The  length  from 
the  portico  at  the  west  end  to  the  columns  of  the  east  entrance  is  808 
feet;  the  width  of  the  west  end  is  119  feet,  of  the  east  end  174  feet 
The  interior  quadrangular  area  is  170  feet  by  112  feet,  of  which  111 
feet  by  58  feet  is  imcoverad,  leaving  21  feet  for  the  width  of  the 
ambulatory  clear  of  the  plinths.  The  height  of  the  bell-tower  to  the 
top  of  the  vane  is  177  feet  In  front  of  the  erand  or  western  entnnce 
is  a  bronse  equestrian  statue  by  Chantry  of  uxe  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  originally  erected  from  a  design  by 
Mr.  George  Sampson,  1782  to  1784,  and  then  comprised  only  the 
centre  of  the  south  front,  the  hall,  bullion  court,  and  court-yard.  The 
east  and  west  wings  were  added  by  Sir  Robert  Taylor  between  ITM 
and  1786 ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  structure  was  completed  by  Sir 
John  Soane,  who  was  appointed  the  architect  to  the  Bank  in  1788. 
He  rebxiilt  many  of  the  parts  constructed  by  Sampson  and  Taylor,  and 
the  whole  of  the  edifice,  as  it  now  stands,  may  be  said  to  be  from  his 
designs.  The  exterior  appearance  has  since  been  improved  by  Mr. 
CockerelL  It  now  covers  an  irregular  space  of  four  acres.  Near  the 
Bank,  on  the  east  side,  is  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  Capel  Court 

The  Central  Criminal  Court,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  consists  of  two 
courts,  the  Old  Court  and  the  New  Court,  which  meet  monthly,  and 
both  sit  at  the  same  time  fi>r  the  greater  despatch  of  busmcss.  The 
Recorder  and  Common  Serjeant  are  the  presiding  judges  in  most 
cases,  but  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  assists  occssioaally ; 
and  a  third  court  is  sometimes  presided  over  by  one  of  the  chief  law 
officers  of  the  corporation. 

In  the  angle  between  the  Old  Bailey  and  Newgate^treet  studs 
the  prison  of  Newgate,  built  by  Dance,  and  completed  in  1788.  It  is 
a  massive  and  prison-lie  structure.  In  Giltspur-atreet,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Newgate-street,  stood  the  Qiltspur^treet  Compter,  also  by 
Dance ;  it  was  also  a  prison  for  criminals,  but  having  been  superseded 
by  the  new  cityprison  at  HoUoway,  it  is  now  (November,  18.^4)  being, 
taken  down.  Whitecross-street  Prison  is  for  debtors ;  and  Bridewell 
is  a  place  of  confinement  for  persons  summarily  convioted  befbie  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen. 

The  General  Post  Office,  St  MartinVle-Grand,  waa  built  between 
1824  and  1829  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke.  The  building 
is  of  the  lonio  order,  889  feet  long,  130  feet  wide,  and  64  fcet  high. 
The  TTnll,  In  which  letters  and  newspapers  are  delivered,  is  80  feet 
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lung  And  60  feet  wide.  The  Custom  House  in  Lower  Thame»«ti*eet^ 
WAS  erected  1814-17,  from  the  deeigiis  of  David  Laing,  but  in  oonse- 
qtipuce  of  the  foundation  having  gi^BU  w&j)  the  original  centre  Was 
taken  doWn  akid  the  present  fh>nt  towards  the  Thames  erected  by 
Sir  Robert  Smirke.  The  East  India  House,  the  house  of  business  of 
the  Kast  India  Company,  was  built  by  Mr.  R.  Jupp,  in  1709,  and 
subsequently  enlarged  from  designs  by  C^  R.  Coekerell  and  W. 
Wilkins.  The  fa^e  is  200  feet  in  length.  The  pediment  is  of  the 
lonio  orden  The  Mint>  on  Tower  Hill,  was  by  Mr.  Johnson,  but  the 
entrances,  ftd^  were  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  who  finished  the  works 
in  1811. 

The  Com  Exchange,  Mark-lane,  opened  in  1747,  was  enlarged  and 
partly  rebuilt  atid  reopened  June  24th,  1823.  The  Coal  Exohange, 
Lower  Thatne»«treet>  wss  built  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Bimning^  between 
Deoember  1847,  and  October  30th,  1849,  on  which  day  it  was  opened 
by  Prince  Albert  The  nsw  building  for  Billingsgate  Mai^et  is  a 
handsome  and  commodious  structure,  affording  great  facilities  for  the 
landing  and  sale  of  fish  of  all  kinds. 

The  principal  educational  establishments  of  the  citv  are  Christ's 
Hospital,  St.  Foul's  school,  the  MeMhant  Taylors'  school,  the  Mercers' 
school,  tiie  ChartetHouse  school,  and  the  City  of  London  school 
Christ's  Hospital,  in  Newgate-street,  commonly  called  the  Blue  Coat 
school,  was  founded  by  Edward  VL,  June  26th,  1653,  and  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Ghray  Friars  Monastery.  The  first  stone  of  the  new 
hnll  was  laid  April  38th,  1885,  and  the  hall  publicly  opened  May  29th, 
1829.  The  arciiltect  was  James  8haw.  In  1858  there  were  950  boys 
on  the  foundation  in  London,  who  are  instructed  in  the  dassias  and* 
mathematies,  and  450  boys  and  70  girls  in  a  branch  school  at  Hert^ 
ford,  which  was  foundod  in  1683.  St.  Paul's  school  is  op|>o6ite  the 
east  end  of  St  Paul's  cathedral  The  number  of  scholars  is  limited 
to  153,  the  number  of  fish  taken  in  the  miraculous  draught  (John,  xzi. 
11).  The  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  founded  in  1561  by  the  Merchant 
Taylors^  Company,  in  1853  had  260  scholars,  to  which  number  it  is 
limited.  The  City  of  London  school,  Milk-Btreefe>  Cheapside,  is  partly 
an  old  foundation  of  1442.  The  present  structure  was  erected  in 
1835.  The  school  is  open  to  the  eons  of  any  respectable  persons 
tecommended  by  a  member  of  the  coi^oration.  Each  pupil  has  to 
pay  811  5».  a  y«ar  school  fees.  The  number  of  sdiolars  in  July  1852 
was  579. 

Doctors'  Commons,  on  the  south  side  of  St  Paul's  Churchyard, 
are  so  called  because  the  doctors  of  the  clnl  law  here  dine  in  common. 
The  originid  buildinga  were  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  in  1666,  and 
rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the  professon.  It  is  here  that  tiie  Eocle- 
ttiastical  and  Admiralty  Courts  are  held. 

There  are  five  principal  markets  within  the  limito  of  the  «tty  «ttd 
liberties  of  London — Smithfield  Market,  for  the  sale  of  lire  cattle  and 
sheep ;  Newgate  Market,  chie^y  fbt'  the  sale  of  meat  in  the  carcase ; 
L^enhall  Market,  chiefly  for  poultry  and  game;  BiUlngegate 
Market,  fbr  fish;  and  Faningdon  Market  for  general  purposes  A 
new  maiket  for  the  sale  of  .live  cattle  and  sheep  is  being  constructed 
at  Copenhagen  Fields,  near  HoUowav,  on  the  completion  of  whidi 
Smithfield  Market  will  be  discontinued. 

Three  bridges  cross  the  Thames  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 
London  Bridge  was  built  after  ^be  designs  of  John  Rennie,  under  the 
superinttadenoe  of  his  son  Sir  John  Rennie.  It  was  commenced 
March  15, 1824,  and  opened  by  King  William  IV.,  August  1,  1831. 
The  bridge  and  its  approaches  cost  little  less  than  twv)  millions  sterling. 
It  stands  about  180  feet  higher  up  the  tlver  than  old  London  Bridge, 
which  was  not  pulled  down  till  after  the  new  one  was  comnleted. 
Lo&don  Bridge  is  built  of  granite,  and  has  five  semi^elliptic  ardies,  of 
which  the  central  arch  has  a  ^pan  of  ISO  feet  The  total  length  of 
the  bridge,  including  piers  and  abutments,  is  920  feet  It  combines 
massive  strength  with  elegance  of  structure,  and  is  a  truly  magnificent 
work.  Bouthwaik  Bridge  tvas  erected  by  Joim  Rennie,  between  1815 
and  1819,  at  the  expense  of  a  company  of  proprietors,  tt  consists  of 
three  arches,  the  central  arch  being  240  feet  in  span,  and  the  other 
archer  210  feet  eadt  Tlie  two  piers  and  abutments  are  of  stone; 
all  the  t«8t  of  the  bridge  ia  of  iron,  5780  tons  of  cast  iron  and  50  tons 
of  wroufeht  iron  being  used  in  the  work.  Tolls  are  leried  on  this 
bridge,  foot-passengers  belttK  charged  one  penny  each.  Blaekfriars 
Bridge  W«ts  erected  by  Mr.  Mj^lne,  a  Scotch  engineer,  between  1760 
and  1769.  The  funds  for  the  work  w«re  raised  by  a  city  loan,  to  be 
repiftid  by  tolls.  The  gorei*nment  purchased  the  tolls,  and  made  the 
bridge  me  in  June,  1785.  The  bridge  consists  of  nine  elliptic  arches, 
of  Whidi  l^e  central  arch  is  100  fi^t  in  span.  The  length,  between 
the  abutmentfiy  is  996  fbet  This  bridge  is  in  a  somewhat  insecure 
6obdition. 

The  Monument  bn  Fish-stfeet  HID,  ts  a  fluted  column  of  %ht  I>orio 
order,  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  1671-1677,  to  commemorate 
the  great  fil«  of  London.  The  bas-reU^  on  the  pediment  is  this  work 
of  &ius  Gabriel  Cibber. 

Temple  Bar.  the  gateway  which  separattethe  liberties  of  ttie  dty  of 
London  from  the  city  of  Westminster,  was  e^rected  by  Sir  Christopher 
Vfrea  in  1670.  The  statues  in  niches  (Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  L 
on  thA  Wj^  Bide,  Chariea  t.  snd  Charles  II.  on  the  west  side),  are  all  by 
John  BushneO,  Who  died  in  1701. 

The  Inn  of  Court  call(9d  the  Temple,  is  neaify  all  within  t^e  Ihnits 
Of  the  t^ty  LiberileB,  but  is  extA-pan>chiftl.    The  bniidhigs  belong  to 


the  two  law  BooieUes  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  the  Middle  Temple. 
The  Temple  is  so  called  from  the  Knights  Templars,  to  whom  it 
originally  belonged.  The  buildings,  which  for  the  most  part  consist 
of  obambera,  ars  arranged  in  various  oourts*  Each  Temple  has  a  hidl« 
and  the  beautiful  Temple  Church,  the  restoration  of  which  was  oom- 
pleted  in  1842,  is  common  to  both  societies.  The  Hall  of  the  Middle 
Temple  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  metropolis.  The  Inner 
Temple  Garden  is  an  sKtensive  lawn,  bordered  on  three  sides  with 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  open  in  front  to  the  Thames.  The  public  are 
admitted  to  it  on  summer  evenings. 

Some  of  the  insurance  soeieties  pdesess  handsome  strnotures  of 
stone.  Several  of  the  banks  have  massive  fronts  of  granite^  and 
present  an  appearance  of  great  solidity,  and  even  gnmdeur. 

The  Halls,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  various  London  Companies  are 
for  the  most  part  extensive  quadrangular  buildings  with  a  courtyard 
in  the  centra ;  some  of  these  oonaist  of  two  quadi^angles  which  ai^ 
separated  by  t^e  banqueting-hali  With  the  exception  of  the  Qold- 
smiths'  Hall  in  Foster-lane,  Fishmongers'  Hall  at  the  foot  of  London- 
bridge,  and  Ironmongers'  Hall  in  Fenchurch^street^  few  of  these  struc- 
tures have  any  pretensions  to  architectural  elegance  of  exterior;  the 
interiors  however  are  in  some  instances  of  ooasiderable  extent  The 
Qoldsmiths'  Hall  is  a  magnificent  struoturs  of  stone,  of  classic 
architecture,  designed  by  P.  Haidwiok»  and  opened  July  15th,  1835. 

For  municipal  purposes  the  City  and  Liberties  of  London  are  divided 
into  26  wards,  and  are  governed  hy  a  Lord  Mayor,  26  aldermen,  includ- 
ing the  Lord  Mayor,  and  240  common*oouncilmen.  There  are  two 
sherijffs,  who  are  jointly  sheriffii  of  London  and  Middlesex,  a  recorder, 
common  serjeant,  chamberlain,  town-clerk,  and  a  variety  of  othei* 
officers.  The  Lord  Mayor  is  elected  annually  from  among  those  alder- 
men who  have  served  the  office  of  sheri£  He  enters  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office  on  the  9th  of  November,  when  there  is  a  procession  called 
the  Lord  Mayoi^s  Show.  The  aldermen  are  chosen  for  life  by  such 
householders  of  the  wards  as  are  fbeemen.  They  constitute  the  court 
of  aldermen,  and  every  alderman  is  a  justice  of  peace  for  the  city  of 
London,  and  presides  in  the  court  of  ^wardmote  in  his  ward.  The 
oommon-oouncilmen  are  elected  annually  on  St  Thomas's  Day,  at  a 
wardmote  in  each  ward,  the  electors  being  the  same  as  in  the  eleotions 
of  aldermen.  They  do  not  meet  in  any  court  excluMvely  their  own, 
their  sittings  being  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  alder- 
men having  the  right  to  attend.  The  aherifiSi  are  chosen  annually  by 
such  of  the  freemen  as  are  liverymen  of  some  of  the  City  Companies. 
The  recorder  is  elected  for  life  by  the  court  of  aldermen.  The  livery 
of  London  is  the  aggregate  of  the  members  of  the  several  City 
Companies,  of  which  81  stiU  exist 

London  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  The  diocese  oomprises  tho 
county  of  Middlesex  and  several  parishes  in  the  counties  of  Essex, 
Kent,  and  Surrey :  the  number  of  benefices  is  313.  The  chapter 
oomprises  a  dean,  2  ardhdeaoons,  4  canons,  a  precentor,  chancellor, 
28  prebendaries,  and  12  minor  canons.  Tlie  income  of  the  present 
bishop  is  returned  at  11,700Z. ;  that  of  his  successors  is  fixed  by 
Act  6  and  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  77,  at  10,0602.  The  Bishop  of  Londou 
takes  precedence  of  the  other  bishops,  ranking  next  after  the  arch- 
bishops. 

Besides  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  there  are  the  Lord  Mayot'a 
Court,  a  court  held  by  each  of  the  sherife,  and  two  police-courts, 
one  held  at  the  Mansion  House^  before  the  I^rd  Mayor,  and  the  other 
at  Quikihall,  before  one  of  tlm  aldermen.  The  London  sessions  arc 
held  eight  times  a  year,  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen^  and 
recorder,  for  minor  misdemeanors  and  poor-law  i^peals. 

The  police  of  the  City  and  Libeities  of  London  are  under  the  control 
of  a  commissioner,  who  is  appointed  by  the  common  council,  but  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  crown.  The  number  of  policemen,  usually 
about  500,  is  fixed  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commctM»ouncil. 

The  sewers  are  under  the  management  of  commissionen  of  sewers 
appointed  by  the  corporation.  Tliey  have  anthority  to  compel  the 
proper  drainage  of  houses,  and  they  also  attend  to  the  repairs  of  the 
streets.  A  medical  ofllcer  has  been  recently  appointed  by  the  corpo- 
ration to  take  cognisance  of  matters  afiecting  (lie  public  health  within 
the  city.  Qas  is  supplied  chiefly  by  two  companies,  and  the  total 
consumption  is  about  750,000,000  cubic  fS&et  per  annum. 

The  City  and  Libeities  of  London  are  under  three  Poor-Tiaw 
Unions,  which  are  denominated  respectively  the  City  of  London 
Union,  East  London  Union,  and  West  London  Union.  The  London 
wotkhouse  admits  about  1000  inmates,  the  East  London  600,  and  the 
West  London  about  650. 

The  revenue  of  the  oorpoititlon  limotfnts  to  about  190,0002.  The 
^expenditure  in  1850  was  about  170,0002.  Besides  this  revenue,  which 
strictly  belongs  to  the  corporation,  a  considerable  income  is  collected 
fh>m  duties  on  coah  and  other  sources,  which  is  appropriated  to 
public  improvements,  including  the  construction  of  new  streets,  the 
repair  of  the  bridges,  and  some  other  specific  purposes.  The  total 
amount  of  dues  collected  in  the  port  of  tiondon  on  the  importation 
of  coal  or  coke  in  the  year  1851  was  about  110,0002.  By  the  same 
duties  charged  on  coals  brou^t  by  railway  to  London,  the  Corporation 
collected  In  1851  about  75002. ;  and  on  coals  brought  by  the  Grand 
Junction  Cantd  and  bv  road,  about  7662.  wlui  coueoted.  The  duty 
on  wine  produced  66202.  The  City  and  Libeities  of  London  return 
tbxa  memben  to  the  House  of  Commons.    Hie  right  of  election  is  in 
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the  freemen,  bemg  liverymeu,  and  the  inhabitant  hoiueholders  occu- 
pying dwellings  of  lOZ.  yearly  value. 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  is  coniservator  of  the  Thamesi 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  is  chief  magistrate  of  the  river  as  well  as  of  the 
city.  The  port  of  London  extends,  for  general  purposes,  from  London 
Bridge  to  a  little  below  Blackwall ;  but,  in  connection  with  the  coal- 
tiude,  it  reaches  to  a  little  below  Grayesend.  The  control  of  the 
maritime  afiairs  within  the  port  of  London  rests  chiefly  with  the 
harbour-masteni,  of  whom  there  are  four,  one  principal  and  three 
subordinate.  The  Corporation  receive  dues  varying  from  one  half- 
penny to  three  farthings  a  ton  from  every  vessel  that  enters  or 
leaves  the  port,  whether  engaged  in  the  foreign,  colonial,  or  coasting 
trade.  These  dues  amounted  in  the  year  ending  July  25th  1851  to 
16,0382.  12s.  Qd,  About  a  fourth  of  the  whole  British  shipping  trade 
is  conducted  through  the  port  of  London.  The  number  and  tonnage 
of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  London  on  December  Slst  1853 
were— under  60  tons  749,  tonnage  24,621;  above  60  tons  2209, 
tonnage  654,694.  Of  steam-vessels  under  50  tons,  there  were  116  of 
3769  tons,  and  above  60  tons,  291  of  109,698  tons.  In  the  coasting 
trade  during  1863  there  entered  the  iK>rt  19,240  sailing-vessels,  of 
2,744,624  tons  burden;  and  7721  steam-vessels  of  653,462  tons;  and 
there  cleared  1692  sailing-vessels  of  446,925  tons,  and  1666  steam^vessels 
of  431,082  tons.  In  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade  there  entered 
(including  steamers)  6261  British  vessels  of  1,524,219  tons ;  and  6602 
foreign  vessels  of  1,069,894  tons;  and  cleared  3807  British  vessels, 
tonnage  1,060,408 ;  and  4964  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  946,684.  The 
amount  of  exports  in  the  year  1862  was  18,802,122^.,  in  1863  it  was 
22,991,0822. 

Connected  with  the  port  of  London  are  the  Docks.  Nearest  to 
the  Tower,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  are  the  St  Katharine's 
Docks,  which  include  an  area  of  23  acres,  11  acres  of  which  are 
water.  The  London  Docks  are  three ; — London  Dock,  with  an  area 
of  20  acres.  East  London  Dock,  with  an  area  of  7  acres,  and  ShadwelL 
Basin,  with  an  area  of  3  acres.  The  West  India  Docks  are  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  east  from  the  London  Docks.  The  entire  area  occu- 
pied by  these  docks,  including  the  canal  cut  to  avoid  the  bend  of  the 
Thames  at  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  is  296  acres.  The  East  India  Docks  are 
below  Blackwall.  The  import  dock  has  an  area  of  1 9  acres ;  the  area  of 
the  export  dock  is  10  acres.  These  docks,  since  the  opening  of  the  trade 
to  India,  have  been  purchased  by  the  proprietors  of  the  West  India 
Docks,  and  are  now  open  to  vessels  from  all  parts.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  river  are  the  Commercial  Docks,  the  Grand  Surrey  Canal 
Docks,  the  Greenland  Dock,  the  East  Country  Dock,  and  some  smaller 
docks. 

The  Oiiy  and  Liheiiy  of  Weaitninster  extends  from  Temple  Bar  on 
the  east,  to  Kensington  and  Chelsea  on  the  west,  and  from  the 
Thames  on  the  south  to  Maryleboue  on  the  north.  It  embraces  the 
parishes  of  St.  Clement-Danes,  St  Mary-le-Strand,  St  Paul,  Covent 
Garden,  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  St  Anne,  Soho,  St  Margaret,  West- 
minster, St  James,  Westminster,  St  Geoige,  Hanover-square,  and 
St  John  the  Evangelist  It  includes  an  area  of  2356  aci*es.  The  popu- 
lation in  1851  was  199,799.  The  Metropolitan  Borough  of  West- 
minster includes,  in  addition  to  the  City  and  Liberty,  the  district  of 
the  Savoy  and  the  lordship  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  are 
situated  between  the  Strand  and  the  bank  of  the  Thames.  The 
Metropolitan  Borough  has  an  area  of  2500  acres,  and  had  in  1861  a 
population  of  241,611.  It  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament:  • 

Westminster,  next  to  the  City  of  London,  contains  the  lai^gest 
number  of  public  buildings  of  the  metropolis.  The  most  ancient  of 
these,  and  in  many  respects  the  ifiost  interesting,  is  Westminster 
Abbey.  A  church  was  built  on  the  site  by  Sober^  kin^  of  the  East 
Saxons,  and  dedicated  to  St  Peter ;  but  the  first  We8tmms.ter  Abbey 
WHS  erected  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  1049  to  1066.  Henry  III.,  in 
1220,  commenced  the  building  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  at 
the  east  end  of  the  church.  In  1246  he  began  to  take  down  and 
rebuild  the  church.  He  died  in  1272.  The  parts  of  the  present 
structure  erected  during  his  reign  are  not  exactly  known;  but  he  is 
supposed  to  have  completed  the  choir  and  transepts,  besides  erecting 
the  chapel  to  the  Virgin  and  the  chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
The  building  was  afterwards  carried  on  by  successive  abbots. 
Heniy  Vll.  took  down  Heni-y  IIL's  chapel  to  the  Virgin,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  his  own  Lady  Chapel,  which  is  now  called 
Henry  VII.'s  Chapel.  The  upper  parts  of  the  two  western  towers 
were  added  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  interior  length  of  the 
Abbey,  including  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  is  611  feet;  entire  breadth, 
across  the  transepts^  203  feet;  length  of  the  nave,  166  feet;  length  of 
the  choir,  156  feet;  bi-eadth  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  79  feet;  breadth 
of  the  choir,  38  feet;  height  of  the  root;  102  feet;  height  of  the 
western  towers,  224  feet  Heniy  VIL's  chapel  is  103  feet  long,  70  feet 
wide,  and  60  feet  high. 

Westminster  contains,  in  addition  to  the  Abbey,  42  churches 
belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  among  which  the  most  con- 
Sf  icuous  are  St  Martin's-in-the-Fields  and  St  Mary-le-Strond,  both 
built  by  Gibbi;  Whitehall  Chapel,  erected  by  Inigo  Jones  as  the 
banquetiog-hall  for  the  intended  palace  of  Whitehall ;  and  St  Mar- 
garet's church,  near  Westminster  Abbey,  which  possesses  one  of  the 
linest  windows  of  painted  glass  in  the  metropolis.    The  church  erected 


at  the  expense  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  is  a  very  fine  example  of  tbe 
modem  gothic. 

The  Palace  of  Westminster,  as  it  is  called,  which  contains  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  other  apartments  appropiiated  to  parlis- 
mentary  business,  is  not  yet  completed.  Sir  Chailes  Bany  U  the 
architect  The  first  stone  was  laid  April  27th  1840.  The  east  or 
river  front,  which  is  finished,  has  a  length  of  900  feet,  and  is  separated 
from  the  Thames  by  a  terrace  formed  of  Aberdeen  granite.  The  waUb 
of  the  whole  structure  are  constructed  externally  of-  m^nestan  lime- 
stone from  Anston,  in  Yorkshire,  and  lined  internally  with  brick. 
The  main  beams  and  joists  all  through  the  building  are  made  of  iron : 
the  oak  wainscoting,  which'  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  interior 
surface  of  the  walls,  is  the  only  material  used  that  can  cause  any 
danger  from  fira  The  style  of  the  building  is  highly-decorated 
paUtial  Tudor.  The  west  or  land  front  is  the  most  picturesque  of 
the  fronts,  because  the  most  varied  in  surface.  The  Central  Tower, 
which  contains  the  Grand  Central  Octagon  Hall,  is  nearly  finished, 
and  will,  when  completed,  present  one  great  lantern,  three  lights  in 
height,  with  flying  buttresses  pinnacled;  above  this  a  second  story 
two  lights  high,  and  over  all  a  richly-crocketed  gothic  spire,  the  sum- 
mit rising  to  the  height  of  300  feet  The  Victoria  Tower,  which 
stands  in  the  south-western  angle  of  the  building,  and  forms  iu 
grandest  single  feature,  is  76  feet  square,  and  rises  over  four  mogiiifi- 
cent  pointed  arches  60  feet  in  height,  two  of  them  opening  uu  two 
aides  direct  into  the  street ;  the  other  two  opening  respectively  on  the 
Guard  Room  and  the  Uoyal  Staircase.  This  stupendous  tower  is 
•raised  at  the  rate  of  only  30  feet  a  year;  it  has  not  yet  reached  much 
more  than  a  half  of  its  intended  height,  340  feet  The  Clock  Tower, 
which  stands  at  the  north-western  angle  of  the  building,  is  40  feet 
square.  It  is  to  bear  an  eight-day  clodc  with  four  faces,  each  nearly 
30  feet  in  diameter,  striking  the  houi*s  on  a  bell  weighing  9  tons,  and 
chimiiilg  the  quarters  on  eight  bells.  It  is  to  be  surmounted  by  a 
richly-decorated  belfry  spire,  the  summit  of  which  will  be  320  feet 
above  the  ground.  A  large  window  in  the  western  face  of  the  Clock 
Tower  is  to  open  into  a  wing  which  will  displace  all  the  houses  on  the 
south  side  of  Bridge-street,  extend  up  to  Margaret-street,  thence  cross 
to  the  comer  now  occupied  by  the  Law  Courts,  and  thence  return  to 
Westminster  Hall,  thus  inclosing  the  whole  area  of  New  Palace  Yard 
An  additional  tower  of  metal-work,  of  rather  large  dimenaiona,  id 
being  erected  near  to  the  principal  front  To  afford  light  to  the 
interior  parts  of  the  structure  there  is  a  long  series  of  courts  con- 
nected together  by  groined  archways  under  the  chief  buildings. 
Westminster  Hall,  which  is  270  feet  long,  74  feet  wide,  and  90  feet 
high,  will,  when  the  Westminster  Palace  is  completed,  be  incorporated, 
and  form  a  part  of  this  magnificent  whole. 

St  James's  Palace,  a  dingy  brick  structure  opposite  the  bottom  of 
St  James'snstreety  was  originally  built  in  1532  by  Henry  VIIL,  after 
a  design  by  Holbein.  Many  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England  up 
to  the  time  of  George  II L  resided  in  it^  and  the  court  is  still  held 
thereu  Buckingham  Palace,  at  the  west  end  of  St  James's  Park,  is 
the  town  residence  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  was  commenced  by  Nash 
for  George  IV. :  a  new  front  towards  St  James's  Park  has  been 
recently  added.  Considerable  improvements  are  in  progress  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  palace.     Behind  the  palace  is  a  large  garden. 

On  the  souUl  side  of  Whitehali  are  some  of  the  most  important 
government  offices — the  Treasury,  extending  from  Downing-street  to 
the  Horse  Guards,  and  including  the  Boaird  of  Trade;  the  Horve 
Guards,  which  contains  the  offices  of  the  Secretary-at-War,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  the  Quarter-Master-General ;  and  the  Admiralty, 
which  contains  the  offices  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and 
the  four  Junior  Lords.  The  office  of  the  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance  is  in  Pall  Mall.  Other  government  offices  are  held  in 
Somerset  House,  Strand — the  Stanip  and  Tax  offices,  the  offices  of 
the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  the  Inland  Bevenue  office,  the  Audit 
office,  and  the  office  of  the  Duchy  of  ComwalL  In  the  buildinga  of 
Somerset  House  the  Koyal  Society,  Astronomical  Society,  Geographical 
Society,  and  Geological  Society  have  apartments.  The  University  of 
London  has  apartments  in  Somerset  House :  it  is  an  examining  body, 
not  educational,  and  confers  d^rees  in  arts,  laws,  and  medicine. 
King's  College  occupies  the  east  wing  of  Somerset  House.  It  was 
founded  in  1628  for  imjparting  a  university  education  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  hospital  is  attached 
to  the  college,  and  it  has  museums  and  libraries.  The  matriculated 
students,  unlike  those  of  University  College,  are  distinguished  by 
an  academical  dress.  In  1868  there  were  79  theological  students, 
102  in  general  literature  and  science,  46  in  engineering,  manufac- 
tures, and  architecture,  and  239  in  medicine.  This  college  has 
several  exhibitions  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  some  valuable 
prizes. 

In  this  borough  are  the  Westminster,  the  St  George's,  and  Chariog- 
cross  hospitals.  Westminster  contains  most  of  the  theatres  of  tht 
metropolis.  The  old  Covent  Garden  theatre  was  burnt  down  September 
20th  1808,  was  rebuilt  by  Smiri^e,  and  was  opened  September  ISth 
1809.  The  old  Drury-lone  theatre  was  also  burnt  down  February  24th 
1809,  was  rebuilt  by  B.  Wyatt,  and  opened  October  10th  1812.  The 
Opera  House  and  Haymarket  theatre  are  both  in  the  Haymarket;  the 
St  James's  theatre  is  in  King-street,  St  James's ;  the  Adelphi,  Lyceum, 
and  Kew  Strand  are  in  the  Strand ;  and  the  Olympio  is  in  Wyoh-street 
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The  Pantheon,  in  Ozford-stroe^  originally  a  theatre,  is  now  a  bazaar. 
There  are  several  other  bazaars  in  Westminster. 

There  are  several  buildings  and  rooms  for  lectures,  exhibitions, 
concerts,  and  balls.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  Royal  Institution, 
Albemarle-street;  the  Society  of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi;  the 
National  Gallery,  Trafalgar-square^  and  Marlborough  House,  Pali-Mall, 
for  the  National  collection  of  pictures  f  the  British  Institution,  Pall- 
Hall;  Gallery  of  British  Artists,  Suffolk-street,  Pall-MaU;  the  Old 
and  New  WateivColour  Societies'  Galleries,  Pall-Mall ;  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  Piccadilly ;  Wyld's  Great  Globe,  Leicestei^square ;  the  Panop- 
ticon Institution,  Leicester-square ;  the  Leioeeter-square  Booms ;  the 
Hungeiford  Market  Rooms ;  the  Hanover-square  Rooms;  ike  Argyle 
Kooms ;  £zeter  Hall ;  and  the  Whittington  Club  Rooms.  The  Peni- 
tentiary and  the  Bridewell  prisons  are  in  Westminster. 

The  London  and  Westminster  JBauk  has  erected  a  handsome  new 
building  for  its  Bloomabury  branch.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  Henry 
Baker,  and  presents  a  four-storied  front  in  the  Italian  style,  with 
ruj^ticated  projections  at  the  sides. 

The  two  priucipal  markets  in  Westminster  are  Covent  Gai*den  for 
vegetables,  fruity  and  flowers,  and  Hungerford  Market  for  fish, 
fruit,  &0. 

In  Westminster  are  included  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens, 
as  far  aa  the  Serpentine  River,  the  Gi'een  Park,  and  St  James's  Park.  A 
new  line  of  street^  called  Victoria-street,  has  been  recently  opened  from 
Westminster  Abbey  to  V auxhall  Bridge  Road,  Pimlico,  and-eome  exten- 
sive ranges  of  dwelling-houses  have  been  built  along  part  of  the  line. 

Westminster  Bridge  was  erected  by  Charles  Lab^ye,  a  native  of 
Switzerland.  The  first  stone  was  laid  January  29th  1738,  and  the 
bridge  was  opened  November  18th  1750.  It  consists  of  15  arches, 
the  centre  arch  being  76  feet  span.  The  entire  length  is  1223  feet 
ThiB  bridge  has  fallen  ipto  a  very  dilapidated  condition ;  and  a  new 
bridge  is  now  being  constructed  under  powers  granted  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Mr.  Thomas  Page  is  the  architect.  The  bridge  is  to  be 
in  the  gothic  style,  to  harmonise  with  the  houses  of  parliament,  and 
is  to  consist  of  7  principal  arches,  and  2  of  smaller  dimensions  on 
the  Surrey  side.  The  length  of  the  roadway  is  914  feet,  and  the 
extreme  width  of  the  bridge  will  be  85  feet  The  span  of  the  centre 
arch  is  121  feet  Waterloo  Bridge  was  erected  by  John  Rennie  for 
a  company  of  proprietors.  The  first  stone  was  laid  October  11th 
ISll,  and  the  bridge  was  opened  June  18th  1817.  It  consists  of 
9  elliptical  arches  of  1 20  feet  span.  The  entire  length  of  the  bridge 
and  abutments  is  1380  feet  The  approaches  have  been  raised,  and 
the  bridge  is  leveL  A  toll  of  ^d.  is  charged  to  foot-passengers,  and 
there  are  other  tolls  for  vehicles.  Hungerford  Suspension-Bridge  was 
erected  by  I.  E.  Brunei.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in  1841,  and  the 
bridge  was  opened  April  18th  1845.  It  consists  of  three  arches,  the 
span  of  the  centre  arch  being  676  feet,  and  that  of  each  of  the  side 
arches  333  feet  It  is  only  for  foot  passengers,  who  are  charged  a 
toll  of  Id  each. 

The  Borough  of  Marylebone  adjoins  Westminster  on  the  south, 
Oxford-street  and  the  Uxbridge-road  forming  the  boundary.  The 
area  is  5310  acres.  The  population  in  1841  was  287,465 ;  in  1851  it 
was  370,957.  It  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  borough  contains  the  Regent's  Park,  with  the  Gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  and  the  Botanical  Society ;  the  termini  of  the 
Great  Western,  North- Western,  and  Great  Northern  railways ;  the 
two  exhibitions  of  the  Colosseum  and  Diorama ;  University  College ; 
the  Foundling  Hospital;  the  Middlesex  Hospital;  and  St  Mary's 
Hospital,  Paddington.  University  College  was  designed  by  W.  Wilkins, 
to  consist  of  a  ccDtre,  and  two  wings  advancing  at  right  angles  from 
its  extremities.  The  centre  only  has  been  completed.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  April  30th  1827,  and  the  building  was  opened  October  1st 
1828.  The  grand  entrance  under  the  portico  opens  into  an  octagonal 
veistibule,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  dome.  The  interior  contains 
several  lecture-rooms,  a  large  general  library,  a  Chinese  library,  a  law 
library,  a  museum,  &c  The  Flaxman  Gallery,  which  is  open  to  the 
public  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  contains  the  original  models  of 
the  statues,  bas-reliefs,  and  other  works  of  Flaxman.  The  number  of 
students  in  arts  and  law  in  1858  was  236;  in  medicine  186.  The 
college  has  been  already  endowed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  various 
benefactors.  In  connection  with  it  is  a  Junior  school,  of  very  high 
character,  which  is  held  in  the  south  end  of  the  building.  The 
number  of  scholars  in  1853  was  290.  University  College  Hospital 
stands  opposite  the  college,  and  besides  the  UBua.1  benefits  conferred 
by  an  hospital  affords  improved  means  of  instruction  in  medicine  and 
surgery  to  the  medical  students  of  the  college,  under  the  superintend* 
enco  of  its  professors. 

The  Foundling  Hospital  was  founded  by  Captain  Thomas  Coram,  in 
1739.  The  funds  were  afterwards  increased  by  a  parliamentary  grant 
of  1 0,0002.,  and  the  system  of  admission  was  altered.  The  children 
are  now  admitted  on  application  of  the  mother,  who  must  depose  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  father,  and  non-recognition  of  the  parish 
authorities.  The  number  of  children  in  the  institution  is  usually 
about  400.  After  receiving  a  moderate  education  the  boys  are 
apprenticed  to  trades,  and  the  girls  either  apprenticed  or  put  to 
Bvrvice. 

Tfti  Borough  of  Finthury  adjoins  Westminster  and  Marylebone  on 
the  west,  and  tibe  western  part  of  the  city  of 'London  on  the  south. 
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The  area  is  4670  acres.  The  population  in  1841  was  265,048 ;  in  1851 
it  was  323,772.  It  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  borough  contains  the  British  Museum,  Lincoln's  Inn,  Gray's  Inn, 
the  College  of  Suigeons,  the  Mechanics  Institute ;  the  Free  and  the 
Lying-in  Hospitals,  and  St  Luke's  Asylum  for  Lunatics ;  the  Charter 
House,  and  Sadlers  Wells  Theatra  The  British  Museum  owes  its 
origin  to  the  purchase  by  government  for  20,0002.  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane's 
collection  of  books  and  specimens  of  natural  history.  The  purchase 
was  made  in  1753,  the  Harleian  collection  of  manuscripts  was  added 
to  it,  and  Montague  House  was  bought  as  the  place  of  deposit  Large 
additions  have  since  been  made  by  gifts  and  parliamentary  grants.  A 
new  museum  was  commenced  in  1823  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  and  has 
been  recently  completed.  The  library  of  printed  books  is  said  to 
consist  of  about  500,000  volumes ;  there  is  also  a  very  large  collection 
of  manuscripts.  The  Print  Room  contains  prints,  drawings,  &a  of 
the  first  masters.  The  zoological  department  is  supplied  with  a  vast 
collection  of  stuiSed  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects,  and  shells. 
The  collections  oi  mineralogy  and  geology  are  very  large.  The  speci- 
mens of  fine  art  consist  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  sculptures  from 
Kineveh,  the  Elgin  marbles,  Phigaleian  marbles,  Lycian  marbles,  and 
Townley  marbles. 

Lincoln's  Inn  is  so  called  after  Henry  de  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  who 
died  in  1312,  and  whose  town-residence  occupied  a  considerable  part 
of  the  present  site  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  assigned  the  grounds  to 
certain  professors  of  the  law,  who  built  on  them  an  inn  of  court  for 
the  study  of  the  laws  of  England.  Lincoln's  Inn  Old  Hall,  in  which 
the  Court  of  Chancery  sits  during  vacation,  has  been  repeatedly 
altered  and  modernised.  It  is  a  fine  room,  but  not  very  large.  Lincoln's 
Inn  New  Hall  and  Library  were  built  by  Philip  Hardwick,  R.A.  They 
form  a  very  handsome  structure  of  Tudor  architecture  on  the  west 
side  of  Lincoln's  Inn  New  Square.  The  building,  which  is  of  brick, 
with  stone  quoins  and  dressings,  was  commenced  April  20Ui  1843, 
and  was  opened  by  the  Queen,  October  30th  1845.  The  hall  is  120 
feet  long,  45  feet  wide,  and  62  feet  high,  and  has  a  roof  of  carved  oak. 
The  library  is  80  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  44  feet  high.  The  hall 
forms  the  south  end  of  the  structure,  the  library  the  north  and,  and 
they  are  connected  by  a  vestibule. 

Gray's  Inn  derives  its  name  from  Edmund  lord  Gray  of  Wilton, 
who,  in  1505,  sold  the  manor  of  Portpoole,  four  messuages,  four 
gardens,  and  other  premises  and  grounds,  to  Hugh  Denny,  £^.,  from 
whom  they  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  prior  and  convent  of 
East  Sheen,  in  Surrey,  by  whom  they  were  leased  to  certain  students 
of  the  law.  The  hall  was  completed  in  1560.  It  is  a  handsome 
apartment,  little  inferior  to  the  Middle  Temple  HalL 

Eight  Inns  of  Chancery  are  nominally  attached  to  the  four  Inns  of 
Court  To  the  Inner  Temple  are  attached  ClifFbrd's  Inn,  near  St  Dun- 
stan's  church,  FleetrSteet,  Clement'd  Inn,  near  St  Clement-Danes, 
Strand,  and  Lyon's  Inn,  at  the  bottom  of  Newcastle-street,  Strand. 
To  the  Middle  Temple  is  attached  New  Inn,  Wych-street,  Drury-lane. 
To  Lincoln's  Inn  are  attached  Fumival's  Inn,  on  the  north  side  of 
Holbom,  and  Thavies  Inn,  nearly  opposite,  on  the  south  side.  To 
Gray's  Inn  are  attaclied  Staple  Inn,  near  Holbom  Bars,  and  Barnard's 
Inn,  in  Holbom,  adjoining  Fetter-lane. 

The  College  of  Surgeons  is  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  contains  an 
excellent  collection  of  anatomical  specimens,  and  a  museum  of  com* 
parative  anatomy.    The  Mechanics  Institute  was  founded  in  1823. 

The  Charterhouse,  which  name  is  a  corruption  of  Chartreuse,  is  an 
asylum  for  about  80  decayed  householders  upwards  of  50  years  of  age, 
and  has  also  a  Free  school  in  which  about  40  boys  are  educated,  some 
of  whom  are  sent  to  the  university,  and  others  are  apprenticed.  The 
total  number  of  scholars  in  1851-52  was  about  180. 

The  Borough  of  the  Tower  HamUeU  adjoins  the  City  of  London  and 
the  Borough  of  Finsbury  on  the  west  The  area  is  8988  acres.  The 
population  in  1841  was  419,730 ;  in  1851  it  was  539,111.  It  returns 
two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  public  buildings  in 
this  borough  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  special  notice ; 
but  it  includes  the  Victoria  Park;  the  East  and  We«t  India,  the 
London,  and  the  St  Katherine's  docks ;  the  terminus  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  railway ;  the  London  Hospital,  the  Jew's  Hospital,  Bancroft's 
almshouses,  and  numerous  others;  the  Tower  Hamlets'  cemetery; 
and  the  extensive  Union  workhouse  for  the  City  of  London. 

The  Borough  of  Southwarh  is  bounded  by  the  river  on  the  north,  by 
the  borough  of  Lambeth  on  the  south  and  west,  and  by  the  borough 
of  Greenwich  on  the  south-east  The  area  is  590  acres.  The  popula- 
tion in  1841  was  142,620 ;  in  1851  it  was  172,863.  It  returns  two 
members  to  the  House  of  Commona  It  contains  St  Thomas's 
Hospital,  Guy's  Hospital,  Bethlehem  Hospital,  the  School  for  the 
Indigent  Blind,  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  St  Patrick's  Hospital;  the 
Surrey  Theatre ;  the  fine  old  church  of  St  Saviour;  the  modem  gothio 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral ;  the  terminus  of  the  South-Eastem  and 
Brighton  railways;  and  the  Queen's  Prison.  St  Saviour's  church, 
formerly  St  Mary-Overy,  though  it  has  been  much  injured,  is  still, 
next  to  Westminster  Abbey,  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  the  old 
gothic  churches  of  the  metropolis.  The  Lady  ohapel  was  restored  in 
1832,  in  accordance  with  the  original  architecture. 

The  Borough  of  Jkmbeth  adjoins  that  of  Southwark  on  the  east  and 
north.  The  area  is  8840  acres.  The  population  in  1841  was  197,412 ; 
in  1851  it  was  251,845.    It  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of 
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Ccmmotui.  It  ocmtaiiM  Lambeth  Palace,  the  Orphan  Asylum,  Licensed 
Yiotualler^  ichool;  the  Surrey  county  jail;  the  terminus  of  the 
South-western  railway ;  the  Victoria  Theatre,  Astley's  Amphitheatre, 
the  Yauxhall  Gardens,  and  the  Surrey  Zoological  Qardens.  Lambeth 
Palace,  situated  near  Westminster  Bridge,  has  for  seTcral  centuries 
b^en  the  chief  residence  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  The 
various  buildings  of  which  it  consists  are  erected  round  two  courts. 
The  outer  court  is  on  the  western  side  near  the  Thames,  end  the  inner 
court  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  HalL  The  outer  court  is  entered  by 
a  lofty  arched  gatehouse  flanked  by  two  embattled  towers.  The 
Lollard's  Tower,  which  was  erected  in  1484,  and  was  used  as  a  prison 
for  heretics  till  the  Reformation,  is  in  the  outer  court :  it  is  of  stone. 
The  prison  was  at  the  top  of  the  tower.  The  palace  was  mudi  injured 
by  the  Puritans,  but  has  since  been  repaired,  and  some  parte  have 
recently  been  rebuiltw 

The  Mefropolis, — ^The  City  and  Liberties  of  London  have  a  muni- 
cipal government  already  described,  and  a  limited  jurisdiction  in 
Southwirk.  The  City  of  Westminster  has  a  limited  jurisdiction 
under  a  high  steward  and  deputy,  a  high  constable,  and  16  burgesses, 
and  the  Tower  is  a  fortress  under  a  constable,  an  office  which  was  held 
by  the  Duke  of  WelliDgton  at  the  period  of  his  death,  and  is  now  held 
by  General  YiBcount  Combermere.  With  these  exceptions  the  whole 
of  the  local  government  of  the  metropolis  is  under  the  management 
of  the  parishes,  bv  vestries  and  other  public  meetings,  and  by  parish 
officers,  llie  parishes  of  Westminster  have  been  already  enumerated. 
Chelsea  is  noticed  separately.  [CheUba.]  Then  follow,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  proceeding  from  west  to  east,  the  parishes  of  Ken- 
sington, Paddington,  Marylebone,  St.  GUes-in-the-Fields,  and  St  George, 
Bloomsbury  (St.  Giles's  and  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  are  for  many 
purxxjses  united),  St.  George  the  Martyr,  St.  James,  Clerkenwell,  St 
Luke,  Old-street,  St  Maiy,  Islington,  Hackney,  Shoredich,  Bethnal 
Green,  Spitalfields,  Whitechapel,  Wapping,  St  George's-in-the-East, 
Shadwell,  Stepney,  Limehonse,  and  Poplar.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  proceeding  from  west  to  east,  are  the  parishes  of  Lambeth, 
Newington,  Camberwell,  Christ  Church,  Surrey,  the  five  parishes 
in  the  ward  of  Southwark,  of  St  Saviour,  St  Olave,  St  John  (Horsley- 
down),  St  George,  and  St  Thomas,  and  then  follow  the  parishes  of 
Bermondsey,  Rotherhithe,  Deptford,  Greenwich,  and  Lewisham. 

Greatly  as  the  metropolis  had  increased  in  extent  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  map  of  I^ndon  at  that  period  shows  it  to  have  been  a 
mere  dwsrf  in  comparison  with  its  present  gigantic  dimensions.  All 
to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Strand  was  open  fields  and  country,  as 
well  as  nearly  all  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  London  Bridge  was 
then  the  only  structure  of  its  kind  which  the  metropolis  possessed. 
Insignificant  as  the  increase  of  buildings  in  Elisabeth's  reign  may  now 
appear,  it  was  regarded  with  so  much  apprehension  as  well  as  wonder 
at  the  time,  that  the  queen  issu6d  a  proclamation,  in  1586,  forbidding 
the  erection  of  any  but  houses  of  the  highest  class  within  8  miles  of 
the  city.  The  same  wss  done,  by  her  successor,  but  in  neither  case 
had  the  prohibition  much  effect;  so  that  by  1660  many  new  districts 
and  parishes  had  been  added  to  the  suburbs.  Terrible  as  was  the 
calamity  which  during  that  year  befel  the  city  itself,  when  upwards 
of  13,000  houses  and  other  buildings,  including  St  Paul's  cathedral, 
were  destroyed,  it  has  been  attended  with  much  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  the  streets  and  houses  in  the  city. 

Within  the  course  of  the  next  htmdred  years  from  this  date  the 
metropolis  extended  itself  considerably  to  the  west  and  north-west, 
where  it  became  more  fashionable  to  reside ;  and  no  doubt  the  fire  of 
London  had  a  great  share  in  this  change,  for  their  mansions  in  the 
city  having  been  destroyed  by  it,  the  nobility  removed  from  that  seat 
of  bustle  and  traffic  much  earlier  than  they  otherwise  might  have 
done.  In  1700  Old  Bond-street  was  partly  built,  but  its  situation  was 
then  almost  rural,  all  to  the  north  being  fields,  lanes,  and  uncovered 
ground ;  and  many  mansions  which  are  now  surrounded  by  buildings 
and  streets  for  a  considerable  distance,  then  stood,  if  not  quite  solitary, 
with  only  a  few  straggling  houses  in  their  neighbourhood ;  such  were 
Montague  Hoiise,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
Burlington  House,  Piccadilly. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III,,  when  the 
present  system  of  paving  and  lighting  the  streets  was  introduced,  that 
the  metropolis  began  to  put  on  a  civilised  appearance,  by  the  safety 
and  convenience  of  the  public  being  attended  to.  Signs,  posts,  water- 
spouts, and  all  similar  nuisances  and  obstructions  were  removed; 
foot-paths  were  laid  down,  and  lamps  were  lit  at  night  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  the  first  production  of  Sir  R.  Smirke,  and  almost  the  first 
specimen  of  the  Grecian  Doric  style  in  the  metropolis,  may  also  be 
considered  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  its  architecture ;  or  rather 
It  has  so  happened  that  it  has  been  followed  by  numerous  other 
structures  and  improvements,  which  have  given  (at  least  as  far  as  they 
extend)  quite  a  different  aspect  to  the  town.  The  first  of  these 
improvements  was  the  formation  of  Regent^reet  and  the  RegenVsPark. 
These  were  followed  by  other  improvements,  not  only  in  the  street- 
architecture  of  the  west  end  of  the  town,  but  in  the  reconstruction  of 
■everal  parts  of  the  city.  The  alterations  occasioned  hf  the  building 
of  New.  London  Bridge,  and  forming  approaches  to  it,  have  already 
greatly  changed  that  part  of  the  city ;  and  a  spadous  and  handsome 
line  of  street  just  opened,  called  Cannon-street  Weet^  connects  the 
•Mt  end  of  King  William-street  with  the  south  side  of  St  Paul's 


Churchyard.  The  range  of  buildings  in  Ptinoes-stnet^  which  wis 
previously  a  narrow  lane,  has  an  imposing  air  of  noble  simplidty. 
Moorgaie-street,  which  extends  from  Princes-street  to  Finsbmy-drciu, 
displays  a  considerable  regularity  of  desigtt,  and  yet  does  not  oflbod  by 
too  great  sameness  and  monotony,  the  devations  being  hnkaa  into 
sufficiently  distinct  masses.  The  Excise  Ofiloe,  in  Broad-street  once 
the  Gresham  College,  has  been  replaced  by  a  handsoma  range  of 
buildings  for  mercantile  pnrposesi  Warehouses  of  vexy  large  extent 
and  of  massive  appearance  have  been  recently  constroeted  in  Gresham- 
street»  in  Cannon-street^  and  on  the  south  side  of  St  Paul's  Churchyard. 
The  squares  of  the  metropolis  are  chiefly  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town.  The  largest  is  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which  comprises  sn  srea 
of  12  acre&  Ruawll-squaro  and  Belgrave-squara  occupy  10  aeres  eadi. 
The  rest  occupy  from  about  7  to  8  acres  each. 

The  metropolis  is  now  liberally  supplied  with  parks,  and  the  number 
is  increasing.  At  the  west  end  are— St  James's  Park,  the  Oreen  Park, 
and  Hyde  Park,  with  Kensington  Gardens.  On  the  north-west  side 
are  the  Regent's  Park  and  Primrose  Hill ;  on  the  north-east  the 
Victoria  Park;  on  the  south  Kennington  Park  has  recently  been 
opened  to  the  public,  and  Battersea  Park  is  in  preparation.  Ceme- 
teries ahio  have  been  formed  at  Kensall  Green,  at  Highgate,  in  Fulham- 
road,  Brompton,  at  Stoke  Newington,  at  Mile  Snd^  at  Stepney,  at 
Bow,  and  at  Nunhead  and  Norwood  in  Surrey. 

That  London  is  not  commonly  considered  as  a  manufacturing  town 
is  owing  to  the  more  important  aspects  under  which  it  presents  itself, 
and  not  because  of  the  absence  of  manufiioturing  indnstary.  Manufac- 
tures of  almost  ^ery  kind  are  in  fact  carried  on  in  tiie  metropolis,  and 
upon  a  scale  of  great  magnitude.  The  largest  breweries,  distilleries, 
and  sugar-refineries  in  the  kingdom  are  in  the  metropolisL  The 
manufacture  of  metals  in  almost  every  branch  is  carried  on  to  a  vast 
extent  Almost  every  kind  of  machinery,  from  the  smallest  wheels 
required  by  the  watchmaker  to  the  most  powerful  steam-engines,  an 
miule  in  London.  The  making  of  gold  and  silver  articles,  of  optical 
and  surgical  and  other  instruments,  tools  of  the  best  quality,  and 
musical  instruments,  gives  employment  to  numerous  hands.  Ship- 
building and  it(f  accessory  occupations,  rope-making,  mast-making, 
block-making,  anchor-making,  fta,  have  always  been  actively  prose- 
cuted. There  are  also  numerous  chemical  works  on  a  large  scale) 
tanneries,  soap-mnnufaetories,  potteries,  and  dye-houses.  Clothing  of 
all  descriptions  is  made,  not  merely  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis,  but  for  the  supply  of  wealthy  persons  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  sod  for  exportation  to  the  British  colonies.  The 
metropolis  is  also  the  great  workshop  of  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts.  The  number  of  books  printed  and  published  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  united  kingdom  is  trifling  in  comparison  with  what  is  produced 
in  London.  The  periodical  literature  is  of  corresponding  rank  and 
magnitude. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  with  any  pretensions  to  accuracy  the 
amount  of  consumption  in  London.  A  considerable  part  of  the  foreign 
and  colonial  merchandise  that  passes  every  year  through  the  custom- 
house of  the  port  is  forwarded  into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  and 
the  same  remark  applies,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  produce  of 
London  breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  Ac.  A  tolerably  good  test 
of  the  consumption  of  butchers'  meat  was  formerly  supplied  by  the 
returns  of  sheep  and  cattle  sold  in  Smithfield  market^  though  this 
would  at  all  times  be  somewhat  below  the  actual  amount,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  animals  sold  to  butchers  by  the  drovQrs  on  their 
road  to  the  market;  but  since  the  improvement  of  turnpike  roads^  and 
the  conseqnent  acceleration  of  travelling,  and  more  especially  since 
the  adoption  of  steam-navigation  and  railways,  a  great  and  eontinuaJlv- 
inoreasing  quantity  of  cattle  and  slaughtered  meat  is  brought  for  sale, 
of  which  no  account  is  taken.  The  quantity  of  wheat  brought  into 
the  port  affords  no  evidence  of  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  metro- 
polis, much  of  it  being  sent  into  the  country.  The  quanti^  of  ooali 
brought  into  London  during  1851  was  above  8,000,000  tons. 

Until  comparatively  a  recent  period  the  police  of  the  metropolis  was 
very  defective;  but  in  1829  the  metropolitan  police  was  formed,  and 
subsequently  the  police  of  the  city  of  London.  The  city  police  has 
jurisdiction  only  within  the  city  and  liberties.  The  metropolitan  police 
extends  10  or  12  miles  from  St  Paul's  to  the  surrounding  villa jtfa 
It  is  under  the  management  of  two  commissioners,  and  is  formed  into 
18  divisions,  each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  a  letter.  A,  B,  Ac 

For  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice,  there  are  11  metropolitan 
police-courts,  besides  the  two  magisterial  courts  of  the  city.  At  Bow- 
street  police-court  there  are  three  magistrates,  at  each  <^  the  <A!tieTn 
two,  except  at  Greenwich  and  Woolwich,  where  there  are  two  msgis- 
trates  for  the  two  courts,  and  so  at  Hammersmith  and  Wandsworth. 

Besides  the  prisons  of  the  city,  namely,  Newgate,  Whitecrosa-etreet 
Prison,  and  Bridewell  House  of  Correction,  there  are  bekmgnig  to  the 
metropolis — the  Queen's  Prison,  which  includes  the  offenden  formerly 
confined  in  the  Fleet  Prison  and  the  Marshalsea;  the  Pentonrille 
Prison;  the  Coldbath-Fields  House  of  Correction;  the  Tothill-Fields 
Prison ;  the  Horsemonger-lane  or  Surrey  County  Jail ;  the  Hillbank 
Penitentiaiy ;  the  Clerkenwell  House  of  Detention;  the  new  City 
Prison^  Holloway ;  the  Brixton  House  of  Correction ;  and  the  Hulks, 
or  ship  prisons,  some  of  which  are  moored  adjoining  the  do<^ards  uf 
Woolwich,  and  others  at  Portsmouth. 
According  to  the  Returns  of  the  Census  of  1851  it  appears  that 
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there  were  then  in  the  metropoUa  1097  places  of  worahipi  affording 
sittings  for  691,728  persons.  Of  these  places  of  worship  458  belonged 
to  the  Established  Church,  161  to  Independents,  154  to  six  sections 
of  Methodists,  180  to  five  sections  of  Baptists,  85  to  Roman  Catholics, 
23  to  Presbyterians,  20  to  Mormons,  11  to  Jews,  9  to  Quakers,  9  to 
Unitarians,  8  to  the  .Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  6  to 
Lutherans,  6  to  Irviugites,  3  to  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,  8  to 
Swedenborgians,  8  to  Plymouth  Brethren,  2  to  Moravians,  2  to  the 
Greek  Church,  and  1  each  to  Sandemanians,  French  Protestants, 
Gez-man  Catholics,  Italian  Reformers,  German  Protestant  Reformers, 
and  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands.  The  returns  include 
48  '  isolated  congregations.'  The  number  of  Sunday  schools  was  701, 
with.  138,600  scholars  on  the  books,  of  whom  96,671  attended  Sunday 
schools  on  March  80th  1851 ;  the  respective  numbers  of  the  sexes 
being  45,488  males  and  51,188  females.  Of  day  schools  there  were 
863  public,  with'  167,298  scholars,  and  8698  private,  with  86,941 
scholars.  Of  evening  schools  for  adults  there  were  100,  attended  by 
2S78  scholars  on  March  29th  1851. 

The  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions  are  very  numerous. 
Bat  lis  and  wash-houses,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes, 
have  recently  been  established  in  several  parts  of  the  metropolis.  In 
1 S53  there  were  about  30  savings  banks  in  London,  which  will  be 
found  enumerated  in  the  articles  Kent,  Middlesex,  and  Surret. 

Tlie  metropolis  is  now  well  lighted  with  gas,  which  is  supplied  by 
18  companies.  They  have  about  20  gas-niaking  establishments  In 
different  parts  of  the  town  and  suburbs,  and  supply  daily  about 
15,000,000  cubic  feet. 

The  sewers  of  the  metropolis,  except  those  of  the  city  and  liberties, 
which  are  under  a  distinct  commission  appointed  by  the  corporation, 
were,  by  an  Act  of  1848,  all  placed  under  a  general  board,  styled  the 
*  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers,*  whose  jurisdiction  extends 
"  to  all  such  places  or  parts  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
Ei'sex,  and  Kent,  or  any  of  them,  not  more  than  12  miles  distant  in 
a  strai<;ht  lino  from  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  the  city  of  London,  but 
not  being  within  the  city  of  London  or  the  liberties  thereof."  By  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  August  1854,  the  powers  of  this  com- 
mission were  continued  till  August  31st  1855,  in  order  to  afford  time 
for  the  re-construction  of  the  board. 

As  the  parish  fire-engines  of  the  metropolis  were  found  insufficient 
for  the  repression  of  the  fires  which  occurred,  the  fire-insurance 
companies  uiaintained  each  their  own  firemen  and  engines.  In  1833, 
however,  the  fire-offices  of  the  metropolis  united,  and  formed  a  fire- 
brigade  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fires,  which  is  supported  at 
the  expense  of  the  various  companies  in  proportions  agreed  upon. 
The  London  Fire  Engine  Establisnment  has  17  stations,  where  engines 
are  kept  and  firemen  are  on  duty  at  all  hours  of  the  dav  and  night, 
besides  two  floating  engines  on  the  Thames.  The  whole  establish- 
ment is  under  one  superintendent,  and  is  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  foremen,  engineers,  sub-engineers,  senior  firemen,  junior 
firemen,  and  extramen. 

The  yearly  value  of  the  house  property  of  the  metropolis  has  been 
estimated  at  about  8,000,000^,  and  the  amount  of  poor-rates  at  about 
650,000/. 

The  metropolitan  post-office  consists  of  two  districts,  one  of  a 
circle  of  three  miles  round  the  general  post-office,  the  other  of 
districts  beyond  that  circle,  but  within  a  circle  of  12  miles  from  the 
post-office,  which  have  fewer  and  later  deliveries  of  letters  than  the, 
inner  circle.  Besides  the  General  Post-Office  in  St.  Martin's  le  Grand, 
there  are  branch-offices  at  Lombard-street,  Charing-cross,  Old 
Cavendish-street,  and  ^lackman-street  in  Southwark.  In  each  of  the 
principal  streets,  and  in  every  district,  at  convenient  distances, 
receiving-houses  are  kept  by  shop-keepers.  The  amount  of  postage 
paid  by  the  metropolis  is  about  900,000^.  per  annum. 

The  metropolis  is  supplied  with  water  by  nine  compames;  the  total 
supply  per  day  during  1853  averaged  60,614.328  gallons,  of  which  the 
New  River  Company  supplied  upwards  of  17,500,000  gallons,  and  the 
East  London  Company  about  1^000,000  gallons. 

Eight  lines  of  railway  connect  the  metropolis  with  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom — the  Great  Western ;  the  North-Western ;  the  Great 
Northern ;  the  Eastern  Counties ;  the  Blackwall ;  the  Greenwich  and 
North  K^t;  the  Croydon,  Epping,  and  Brighton;  and  the  South- 
western. There  are  besides,  the  Gra^d  Junction  Canal  and  Padding- 
ton  branch,  which  joins  the  Regent's  Canal,  and  then  passing  quite 
round  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  metropolis  is  connected 
with  the  Thames  between  the  London  Dodu  and  West  India  Docks. 
On  all  the  main  lines  of  railway  the  electric  telegraph  is  placed,  while 
wires  are  canied  under  the  pavement  of  the  streets  in  pipes  from  the 
respective  termini  to  the  central  and  weyatem  offices  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph  Company  ia  Lothbury  and  at  Charing  Cross,  to  the  General 
Post-Offioe,  to  the  Admiralty,  and  to  other  public  departments.  There 
are  seven  or  eight  small  canals,  which  are  of  comparatively  little 
importance. 

LONDON.    [Canada-] 

LONDON,  NEW.    [Conhjectiout.] 

LONDONDERRY,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  in 
Ireland,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  E.  by  the  county  of 
Antrim  and  a  portion  of  Lough  Neagh,  S.  by  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
and  W.  by  tha  county  of  Donegal    It  lies  between  64'  88'  and  66"  22' 


N.  Ui,  6*  28'  and  7'  24'  W.  long.  In  form  it  is  an  irregular  triangle. 
Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  40^  miles ;  from  east  to  west, 
34  miles.  The  area  is  810  square  miles,  or  618,596  acres,  of  which 
818,282  acres  are  arable,  180,709  acres  uncultivated,  7718  acres  in 
plantations,  1659  acres  in  towns,  and  10,827  acres  under  water.  The 
population  in  1831  was  222,012;  in  1841  it  was  227,174;  in  1851  it 
was  191,868. 

Coatt-line  and  Surface. — On  a  low  rocky  peninsula,  at  the  extreme 
north-east  of  the  county,  is  the  thriving  town  of  Portrush;  and 
nearer  the  Bann,  on  an  exposed  strand  running  down  between  low 
headlands  of  bs^t  is  Port  Stewart,  a  well-built  and  fashionable 
watering-place,  but  quite  unprovided  with  shelter  for  any  craft  above 
the  size  of  a  fishing-boat.  West  of  the  sand-banks  which  occur  at  the 
embouchure  of  the  Bann  the  coast  has  a  bolder  outline,  rising  in  pre- 
cipitous clifis  from  the  sandy  beach. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  coast-line  is  the  tract  which 
extends  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  cliffi)  to  the  low  point  of 
Magilligan,  and  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Roe,  which  has  been 
noticed  in  the  article  Fotls,  Lough.  The  north-eastern  liberties  of 
Coleraine  occupy  an  irregular  semicircle  of  about  4  miles  in  radius, 
Burrc^unding  Coleraine  town,  on  the  eastern  side  of  tl^e  Bann.  In 
this  district  the  elevations  are  inconsiderable,  and  the  general  aspect 
of  the  country  is  tame  and  bleak.  From  the  Lower  Bann,  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  its  course,  the  surface  gradually  rises  westward  for 
about  10  miles,  forming  a  chain  of  elevations  which  bound  the  valley 
of  that  river.  Of  these  heights,  which  slope  with  a  gentle  declivity 
eastward  and  northward,  but  present  steep  and  often  precipitous 
escarpments  towards  the  west,  the  most  prominent  are  Benyevenagh, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  range,  which  rises  abruptly  over  the 
sandy  flat  of  Magilligan  to  a  height  of  1260  feet;  Donald's  Hill, 
9  miles  farther  south,  1818  feet;  Benbradagh,  8  miles  S.  from  Donald's 
Hill,  1681  feet ;  and,  separated  from  Benbradagh  by  the  bold  am  phi- 
theatrical  valley  of  Qlenshane,  the  upper  or  eastern  boundary  of  which 
is  formed  by  Corntogher  Mountain,  1521  feet  high,  is  Craignashock, 
1773  feet,  with  its  subordinate  heights  of  Altseglish,  1261  feet,  and 
Tamniarin,  1272  feet.  West  of  the  valley  of  Ballynascreen  com- 
mences a  mountain  chain  which,  with  little  interruption,  ezjbends  to 
the  valley  of  the  river  Foyle,  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
counties  of  Tyrone  and  Londonderry.  The  highest  of  the  group  is 
Sawell,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  2236  feet,  about  midway  between 
Slieve  Gallion  and  the  western  extremity  of  the  chain.  The  district 
included  between  these  mountains  and  Lough  Foyle,  constituting  the 
western  division  of  the  county,  isdivided  by  a  central  tract  of  high 
land  into  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Roe  and  Faughan.  The  valley  of 
the  Roe,  especially  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river,  forms  a  rich  and 
open  country,  which  uuder  the  name  of  Moyroe,  or  the  plain  of  the 
Roe,  extends  westward  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lough  Foyle  by 
Muff,  and  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lough  opens  into  the  valley  of 
the  Faughan.  To  the  south  of  this  comparatively  level  tract  the 
district  between  these  two  valleys  is  considerably  encumbered  with 
moor  and  mountain.  Legavannon,  the  principal  eminence,  which 
occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  the  district,  has  an  elevation  of  1269  feet. 

Between  the  Lower  Faughan  and  the  Foyle  is  a  range  of  undulating 
ground  crossed  by  a  valley  through  which  the  high  road  from  Dun- 
given  is  carried.  The  city  of  Londonderry  occupies  a  boldly  rising 
ground  on  the  bank  of  the  Foyle,  along  which  the  county  embraces  an 
irregular  tract,  extending  from  about  4  miles  above  the  city  to  a  mile 
below  Culmore,  where  the  river  expands  into  Lough  Foyle.  The 
length  of  this  outlying  portion  of  the  county  is  10  miles,  and  its 
breadth  from  1  to  8^  miles.  It  is  all  arable,  and  in  a  good  state  of. 
improvement. 

Rydrogra'phy  and  Commwiications. — The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Foyle,  the  Faughan,  the  Roe,  and  the  Lower  Bsnn.  The  Foyle,  a 
spacious  river  when  it  enters  the  county,  flows  nearly  north-east  about 
4  miles  to  the  city  of  Londonderry,  and  6  miles  below  it  expands  into 
the  Lough.  It  is  a  tidal  river,  and  is  navigable  for  ships  of  800  tons 
to  the  bridge  of  Londonderry,  and  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden 
about  8  miles  higher,  where  by  a  canal  the  traffic  is  continued  to 
Strabane.  The  Faugfion  River,  which  springs  from  the  northern 
declivities  of  Sawell,  receives  numerous  rills  and  streams  from  the 
surrounding  heights,  and  after  sku'ting  the  bases  of  the  several  moun- 
tains which  extend  westward  and  northward  to  within  two  miles  of 
the  Foyle,  makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  north-north-east,  and  runs 
throuj^  a  highly-improved  open  valley  to  Lough  Foyle.  The  Foe, 
rising  in  the  upper  part  of  Glenshane,  is  joined  by  the  Oweni-eagh 
and  Owenbeg  rivers  at  the  entrance  of  that  valley,  from  which  it 
pursues  a  northern  course  to  Lough  Foyle,  which  it  enters  by  a  sharp 
turn  to  the  west,  immediately  imder  the  base  of  Benyevenagh.  The 
Lower  Bann,  from  Lough  Neagh  to  the  sea,  a  4i8tance  of  upwards  of 
30  miles,  has  a  fall  of  only  48  feet  The  s^  flows  up  to  the  Cutts 
above  Coleraine,  a  distance  of  6  miles,  between  low  banks  which  are 
incumbered  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  extensive  tracts  of 
sand.    The  river  is  navigable  to  Coleraine  for  vessels  of  200  tons. 

Of  the  rivers  which  drain  the  valley  of  the  Bann  the  most  oon- 
riderable  are  the  Maooaquin,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  'slack'  (aa 
mountain  passes  are  here  provincially  termed)  between  the  mountains 
of  Benyevenagh  and  K.^aj:  and  the  Agivey,  which  unites  the  waters 
of  several  streams  descendmg  from  the  range  of  Donald's  HUl  and 
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Beubradagh.  The  Clady  joins  the  Bann  at  Portglenone.  South  of 
this  the  drainage  of  the  county  is  towards  Lough  Neagh,  through  the 
riven  Mayola  and  Balliuderry,  the  latter  of  which  forms  part  of  the 
county  boundaxy  on  this  side. 

The  roads  throughout  the  oounty  are  in  general  excellent.  The 
immediate  valley  of  the  Bann,  and  the  district  of  Lough  Neagh  in 
particular,  are  closely  intersected  with  lines  of  communication.  The 
western  district  is  not  so  well  opened.  The  chief  lines  here  are  those 
connecting  Newtownlimavady,  by  the  southern  shore  of  Lough  Foyle 
and  the  yaUey  of  tbe  Lower  Faugban,  with  Londonderry,  and  that 
which  runs  by  the  Upper  Faughan  from  Dungiven  to  tbe  same  place. 
The  valley  of  the  Roe  is  well  provided  with  roads,  which  extend 
southward  by  Banagher  to  Clady,  giving  ample  means  of  communi- 
cation to  the  country  between  the  heads  of  the  rivers  Roe  and 
Faughan.  The  communication  southward  is  chiefly  by  the  valley  of 
the  Foyle  on  one  side,  and  by  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Ballynascreen 
on  the  other.  Besides  tliese  there  are  several  passes  from  Tyrone  into  | 
Londonderry  among  the  mountain  groups  which  lie  between  these 
points.  A  line  of  xuilway  connects  Londonderry  city  with  Coleraine. 
The  railway  from  the  city  of  Londonderry  to  Enniskillen  runs  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Foyle  till  it  crosses  the  river  a  little  beyond  the 
boundary  of  ike  county. 

Oeoloffy. — The  basaltic  tract  corresponds  in  all  respects  to  the 
remainder  of  the  field  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bann  [Antrim], 
except  that  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  reversed ;  the  surface,  and  the 
masses  which  compose  it,  on  the  Londonderry  side  of  the  Bann  dipping 
towards  the  north-east,  whereas  their  direction  on  the  Antrim  side  is 
nearly  to  the  south-west  The  basalt,  as  in  Antrim,  attains  its  greatest 
thickness  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  field,  the  cap  of  Benyeve- 
nagh  measuring  upwards  of  900  feet  Chalk,  lias,  limestone,  and  red- 
sandstone,  succeed  in  descendlDg  order  (one  or  more  of  the  members 
being  frequently  absent),  and  constitute  the  remainder  of  the  system, 
whicm  throughout  reposes  immediately  on  the  primitive  rock.  The 
geological  s^cture  of  the  district  may  thus  be  described  as  a  floor  of 
primitive  rock  overlaid  in  part  by  a  field  of  secondary  formations, 
capped  by  basalt  The  boundaiy-line  is  marked  by  the  abrupt 
declivities  forming  the  eastern  limit  of  the  valley  of  the  Roe ;  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  this  range  it  passes  across  the  Mayola  River 
to  the  east  of  Slieve  Gallion,  and  so  to  Lough  Neagh,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  which  it  renappears  at  the  mouth  of  the  Qlenavy  River.  The 
main  constituent  of  the  rest  of  the  county  is  mica-slate.  This  rock 
covers  about  450  square  statute  miles  of  the  surface  of  Londondeny. 
La  general  the  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the  red-sandstone, 
which  is  the  most  prominent  member  of  the  secondary  field,  is  well 
defined.  One  mass^  however,  that  of  Coolcoscrahan  Mountain,  which 
rises  nearly  1300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  wholly  composed 
of  this  rock,  although  almost  surrounded  by  the  advanced  basaltic 
heights  of  Craignashock  and  Benbradagh.  Upwards  of  two-thirds  of 
the  mioa-slate  of  this  district  belong  to  the  talcose  variety.  Primitive 
limestone  is  of  frequent  occurrence  throughout  this  field.  At  a  height 
of  800  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  north-west  side  of  Camtogher  Moun- 
tain, it  is  found  with  veins  of  coloured  spar,  quartz,  and  green  chlorite. 
It  also  occurs  near  Dungiven  and  Claudy.  On  the  east  side  of  Slieve 
Gkdlion  there  is  a  granular  limestone,  which  contains  quantities  of 
crystallised  hornblende.  Hornblende  slate  is  found  at  several  places  I 
in  the  valley  of  the  Roe ;  a  bed,  400  yards  in  extent,  occurs  near  the 
old  church  of  Dungiven,  where  it  runs  parallel  to  the  bed  of  primitive 
limestone  above  mentioned.  The  structure  of  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  county  is  more  complex.  Slieve  Gallion,  besides 
having  a  cap  of  basalt,  with  the  usual  underlying  formations,  exhibits 
towards  its  base  beds  of  sienite  in  connection  with  porphyry.  On 
the  north-west  side  the  sienite  verges  into  greenstone.  Sevei-al  masses 
of  greenstone,  unconnected  with  the  tabular  basalt  of  the  summit,  also 
crop  out  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain.  All  along  the  western 
verge  of  the  basaltic  region  the  red-sandstone,  which  forms  the  lowest 
member  of  the  field,  projects  beyond  the  superior  strata  in  a  belt 
varying  jfrom  one  to  two  miles  in  breadth.  This  is  the  surface  rock 
of  the  eastern  valley  of  the  Roe,  from  the  head  of  whioh  it  sweeps 
across  the  opening  of  the  valley  of  Ballinderry,  and  so  between  Slieve 
Gallion  and  the  line  of  basalt  into  Tyrone.  A  detached  patch  of 
stratified  limestone  occurs  near  tbe  outer  edge  of  the  sandstone  field 
at  DesHrtmartin.    There  are  no  mines  worked  in  this  county. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Produce, — The  climate  is  comparatively  moist 
and  cold.  The  soil  of  that  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Bann  where  the 
subsoil  is  hard  basalt,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  rusty  loose  grit> 
without  sufficient  strength  or  cohesion  for  wheat  crops.  Numerous 
totctfl  of  bog,  interspersed  with  shallow  pools,  and  frequently  separated  ' 
by  craggy  knolls  of  basalt,  are  scattered  over  this  part  of  the  county. 
There  are  however  tracts  of  good  land  along  the  banks  of  the  several 
rivers  which  traverse  the  district  and  especially  at  their  junctions. 
A  tract  of  rich  open  country,  which  extends  southward  into  Tyrone, 
is  the  most  extensive  tract  of  good  ground  in  the  county.  Beyond 
the  eastern  terrace  which  bounds  the  valley  above  Newtownlimavady 
commences  a  tract  of  red-clay,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
sandstone,  which  at  this  side  forms  the  surface-rock  up  to  the  imme- 
diate acclivities  of  the  mountains.  This  clay  contains  extensive  beds 
of  marl,  and  with  good  treatment  bears  excellent  grain  crop&  The 
schistose  district,  lying  between  the  valleys  of  the  Roe  and  Faughan^  I 


id  to  a  great  extent  moory  and  mountainous.  The  valleys  of  FaugLan 
Vale  and  Muff  Glen,  running  southward  from  the  open  tract  alon^'  the 
margin  of  Lough  Foyle  into  the  schistose  region,  have  good  tracts  of 
fertile  land.  In  the  main  valley  of  the  Faughan  River  are  gravel 
terraces  reaching  back  to  the  schistose  region  at  each  side.  These  are 
well  cultivated.  The  best  improved  portions  of  the  county  are  the 
district  of  Lough  Neagh,  the  valley  of  the  Roe,  the  valley  of  the 
Faughan,  including  the  coast  of  XiOugh  Foyle,  between  the  embou- 
chures of  these  rivers,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Londonderry  on 
both  sides  of  the  Foyle. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  in  this  county  has  been  materially 
forwarded  by  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school  near  Muii 
by  the  Company  of  Grocers  of  London,  who  here  hold  large  estatt^a 
under  the  crown.  There  are  172  acres  of  land  attached  to  the  school 
for  experimental  farming;  a  classical  school  is  likewise  connected 
with  the  establishment  In  1853  there  were  under  crops  in  the  county 
174,887  acres,  of  which  2163  acres  grew  wheat;  88,176  oate;  2*290 
barley,  here,  rye,  peas  and  beans;  29,749  potatoes;  12,231  turnips; 
1735 'mangel-wurzel,  carrots,  vetches,  and  other  green  crops;  19,219 
flax;  and  19,324  acres  meadow  and  clover.  The  plantations  in  1841 
covered  11,291  acres,  ^^ielding  oak,  ash,  elm,  birch,  pine,  &c.  In  1852 
on  17,487  holdings,  there  were  19,640  horses;  400  mules  and  asses; 
92,182  cattle;  28,343  sheep;  22,421  pigs;  2518  goats;  and  229,8ul 
poultry.  The  total  value  of  the  live  stock  here  enumerated  was 
estimated  at  817,1082. 

The  manufacture  and  bleaching  of  linen  is  the  staple  trade  of  the 
county.  The  most  extensive  bleach-greens  lie  along  the  rivers  Roe  and 
Faughan:  on  the  Faughan  there  is  abundant  water-power,  and 
numerous  sites  are  admirably  calculated  for  this  branch  of  the  manu- 
facture. The  export  and  import  trade  of  the  county  is  carried  on  at 
the  ports  of  LoudondeiTy  city  and  Portrush,  the  latter  being  the 
sea-port  of  Coleraine.  The  county  is  chiefly  in  the  diocese  of  Derry, 
with  portions  in  the  dioceses  of  Armagh  and  Connor.  It  is  divided 
into  four  baronies — Coleraine,  Kennaght  Loughinsholin,^  and  Tir- 
keeran — and  two  liberties,  Londonderry  and  Coleraine,  which  include 
the  city  and  town  of  these  names.  The  principal  towns  are — 
Londonderry  City,  Coleraine,  Newtownlimavady,  and  Maghera- 
PELT,  which  are  noticed  under  their  respective  titles.  The  other  mora 
important  places  are  the  following,  with  the  population  of  each  in 
1851  :— 

Cattle'Dawaon,  population  663,  situated  on  the  Mayola  River,  con- 
tains some  good  dwelling-houses,  a  chApel  of  eaae,  and  a  Presbyt-erian 
meeting-house.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  linen  manufac- 
ture. A  monthly  market  is  held  on  Satunlay ;  fairs  are  held  four 
times  in  the  year.  The  mansion  and  demesne  of  Castle-Dawson,  the 
property  of  the  Right  Hon.  G.  R.  Dawson,  are  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river. 

Dungiven,  population  917,  a  market-  and  post-town,  situated  on  the 
river  Roe,  15  miles  KS.E.  from  Londonderry,  consists  principally  of  a 
long  straggling  street  built  on  a  ridge  of  red-sandstone,  and  contains 
a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  and 
a  dispensary.  At  the  head  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  castle 
and  bawn  built  in  1618  by  the  Skinners*  Company,  to  whom  the  place 
belongs.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  on  a  rock  rising  200  feet  from 
the  stream,  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  abbey-church,  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  in  1100,  and  containing  a  richly-sculptured 
altar-tomb  of  a  chief  of  the'O'Kones.  The  village  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  romantic  site,  being  suii'ouuded  by  some  of  the  principal 
heights  of  the  county,  with  Benbi-adagh  as  chief.  Fairs  are  held  on 
May  25th  and  October  25th.     A  market  is  held  on  Saturday. 

Garvaght  population  785,  a  market-  and  post-town,  distant  11  miles 
S.  from  Coleraine,  is  a  neat  little  town,  containing  a  parish  chiu-ch,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  several  soboo!^ 
and  a  district  dispensary.  A  market  is  held  on  Friday,  and  fairs  are 
held  on  May  23rd,  July  26th,  and  November  5th. 

Kilrea,  population  993,  a  market-  and  post-town,  is  situated  near  tho 
river  Bann  on  its  left  bank,  distant  ll^  miles  from  Coleraine;  The 
place  has  been  much  improved  by  its  proprietors,  the  Mereers'  Com- 
pany, who  have  built  a  market-house,  a  public  school,  a  police  barrack, 
and  a  hotel,  and  have  also  constructed  new  roads.  Linen-weaving 
employs  some  of  the  inhabitants.    A  fair  is  held  on  October  10  th. 

Mather  a,  population  1162,  a  market-  and  post-town,  distant  24 1 
miles  S.K  by  E.  from  Londonderry,  contains  a  pariah  church,  two 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  a  district  dispensary,  and  a  petty  sessions 
house,  in  which  a  court  is  held  every  alternate  Saturday.  The  market 
is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  every 
month.  In  the  town  are  some  interesting  ruins  of  the  old  parish 
churoh. 

Moneymore,  population  781,  a  market-  and  post-town,  about  39  miles 
S.K.  from  Londonderry,  is  distinguished  by  an  appearance  of  neatne^ 
and  comfort,  and  contains  various  places  of  worship,  a  court  house, 
market-house,  linen-hall,  a  district  dispensary,  and  numerous  hanil- 
some  dwelling-houses.  The  Drapers'  Company  of  London,  to  whom 
it  belongs,  have  liberally  aided  in  the  improvement  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  linen.  A  corn- 
market  is  held  weekly  on  Monday,  and  a  fair  on  the  Slst  of  every 
month. 
Port  Stewart^  a  noall  town  on  the  coast,  about  25  mfles  N.E.  from 
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Londonderry,  coniainfl  a  church,  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  a 
district  dispensary,  and  several  handsome  dwelling-houses.  There  is 
a  harbour  with  accommodation  for  small  craft.  Pleasantly  situated 
on  the  coast)  the  town  is  a  favourite  resort  in  summer,  and  is  steadily 
improving. 

HUtory  and  Antiquities, — ^At  the  most  remote  period  the  county 
appears  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  septs  of  O'Loughlin  and  O'Neill, 
to  whom  the  tribe  of  O'Cahan,  who  held  the  eastern  and  central  dis- 
tricts, was  tributary.  After  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  1197,  John 
de  Courcy  invaded  the  country  of  O'Cahau,  and  seiieed  Derry,  but  was 
compelled  by  Hugh  O'Neill  to  abandon  his  conquest.  An  English 
garrison  was  established  at  Coleraiue,  and  grants  appear  to  have  been 
made  and  inquisitions  to  have  been  taken  in  Derry  in  the  regular 
manner;  and  in  the  patent  roll  of  the  20 bh  Edward  IL  is  an  entry  of 
the  appointment  of  Robert  Savage  to  be  sheri£f  of  the  county  of 
Coulrath,  or  Ck)leraine,  as  O'Cahan's  country  was  then  called.  After 
the  great  revolt  of  the  O'Neills  in  1883,  the  native  Irish  held  possession 
of  the  county  until  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  In  1600  Sir  Henry 
Dockwra,  with  a  force  of  4000  foot  and  200  horse,  arrived  in  the  river 
Foyle,  and  made  the  commencement  of  a  permanent  settlement  by 
the  coQstruction  of  three  forts.  The  rebellion  of  Sir  Cahir  O'Dogherty 
in  1 603,  and  the  flight  of  Tyrone  and  O'Donnell  in  the  preceding  year, 
left  the  entire  of  this  and  five  other  counties  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crown.  In  1609  the  king  granted  on  certain  conditions  the  forfeited 
lands  in  this  county  to  the  corporation  of  London,  who  still  retain 
possession  of  them.  For  the  management  of  these  estates  the  common 
council  elect  a  body  of  twenty-six,  consisting  of  a  governor,  deputy- 
governor,  and  assistants,  of  whom  one-half  retire  every  year. 

In  1619  this  body  was  incorporated  bv  royal  charter,  and  their 
estates  ei*ected  into  one  county,  to  be  called  the  county  of  London- 
derry. The  corporation,  which  is  generally  known  as  the  Irish  Society, 
Btill  exists  as  constituted  under  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  II.  after 
the  restoration.  The  division  of  the  county  took  place  immediately 
after  the  granting  of  the  first  charter.  The  several  city  companies 
had  portions  of  the  county  assigned  to  their  management,  and  the 
lauds  not  assigned  to  the  companies  still  belong  to  the  society.  The 
introduction  of  the  new  colony  changed  the  entire  face  of  the  country, 
which  up  to  this  period  had  been  one  of  the  most  desolate  tracts  in 
Ireland.  Artisans  in  the  chief  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture 
were  brought  over  by  the  companies,  and  habits  of  industry  and 
independence  became  fixed  among  the  population.  The  native  Irish, 
returning  by  degrees,  have  again  increased  so  far  as  nearly  to  equal  in 
number  the  descendants  of  ^e  settlers. 

There  are  some  remains  of  a  Cyclopean  fortress  at  the  Giant's 
Sconce,  on  the  road  from  Newtownlimavady  to  Coleraine.  Dungorkin, 
a  circular  mount  surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch,  near  Claudy,  is  a 
remarkable  earthen  fortress.  There  are  several  cromlechs,  ana  other 
BO-called  druidical  remains,  of  which  the  largest  is  at  Slaught-Manus. 
Artificial  caves  and  tumuli  are  frequent.  The  only  military  edifices 
remaining  are  the  castles  of  Kiloloo,  Dungiven,  Salterstown,  and 
Muff,  erected  by  the  Londoners.  The  old  abbey  of  Dungiven,  which 
occupies  a  romantic  site  on  a  rock  rising  200  feet  above  the  bed  of 
the  river  Roe,  was  built  in  1100  by  O'Cahan,  and  contains  several 
well-sculptured  monuments  of  that  family. 

Londonderry  is  represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  by  two 
members  for  the  county,  and  one  each  for  Londonderry  city  and  the 
borough  of  Coleraine.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Londonderry  :  quarter 
Bei?eioDS  there  and  at  Coleraine,  Magherafelt,  and  Newtownlimavady : 
in  all  which  towns  there  are  bridewells.  Petty  sessions  are  held  in 
1 2  places.  The  county  prison  and  the  county  infirmary  are  in  London- 
derry, aa  also  the  district  lunatic  asylum  far  Donegal,  Londonderry, 
and  Tyrone  counties,  to  which  the  county  of  Londonderry  is  entitled 
to  send  69  patients.  There  are  fever  hospitals  at  Coleraine  and 
Londonderry,  and  23  dispensaries  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 
Savings  banks  are  established  in  Londonderry,  Coleraine,  and  Newtown- 
limavady ;  the  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  November  20th  1853 
was  70,1102.  6<.  The  county  is  within  the  military  district  of  Belfast ; 
and  there  are  barracks  in  Londondeny,  where  also  the  staff  of  the 
county  militia  is  stationed.  The  head-quarters  of  the  constabulary 
force,  consisting  of  106  men,  officers  included,  are  at  Coleraine ;  those 
of  the  4  districts,  comprising  18  stations,  are  at  Coleraine,  London- 
derry, Magherafelt^  and  Newtownlimavady.  There  are  2  stations  of 
the  coast  guard,  at  Down  Hill  and  Port  Stewart^  and  2  stations  of  the 
revenue  police,  at  Draperstown  and  Learmont.  In  September,  1852, 
there  were  177  National  schools,  attended  by  6899  male  and  6063 
female  children. 

LONDONDERRY,  Ireland,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  London- 
derry, a  city  and  sea-port,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  river  Foyle, 
partly  iu  the  barony  of  Tirkeeran,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  London- 
derry, in  54'  59'  N.  lat,  V  19'  W.  long.,  distant  144  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Dublin  by  road.    The  borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and 

18  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor,  and  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament    The  population  of  the  city  in  1851  was 

19  888,  besides  591  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  Londonderry  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  22  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  189,178 
acres,  and  a  popalation  m  1851  of  62,241. 

The  town,  anciently  called  Derry  Calgach  from  an  oak  grown  iu 


the  vicinity,  grew  up  around  a  monastery  founded  by  St.  Columb,  m 
546.  During  the  first  few  centuries,  its  progress  was  repeatedly 
checked  by  fire,  and  by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  and  the  neighbouring 
Irish  chiefs.  In  1198  it  was  taken  by  the  English  under  De  Courcy. ' 
After  a  series  of  disasters,  the  place  was  occupied  by  a  garrison  in 
1566,  during  the  rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone.  Two  years  later, 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  and  fort  was  destroyed  by  the  explosion 
of  a  powder  magazine,  when  the  garrison  was  withdrawn.  Sir  Henry 
Docwra  arriving  with  a  large  force  in  1600,  rebuilt  the  fort.  In 
1608  Sir  Cahir  O'Dogherty  surprised  the  fort»  put  the  garrison  to  the 
sword,  and  burned  a  great  part  of  the  town.  A  few  years  after  the 
modem  city  was  founded  by  the  London  companies,  who  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  place  in  1613.  The  walls  were  then  built  in  their  present 
extent,  the  cathedral  and  some  other  public  buildings  were  completed, 
and  the  town  rapidly  advanced  till  1687,  when  their  charter  was 
cancelled.  The  gates  of  the  city  were  closed  against  the  troops  of 
James  II.  in  December  1688.  'The  famous  siege  of  Derry  followed. 
On  the  18th  of  April  1690,  James  advanced  against  the  city,  and 
conducted  the  operations  in  person  dining  11  daya  On  the  1st  of 
August  the  siege  was  hastily  raised,  on  the  arrival  of  a  victualling 
ship,  which  having  escaped  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  and  broken 
through  the  boom  drawn  across  the  river,  introduced  supplies  to  the 
famished  inhabitants.  After  this  siege  the  city  gradually  recovered 
from  all  its  disasters,  and  steadily  advanced  towards  its  present  extent 
and  prosperitv. 

The  town  is  built  on  the  summit  and  sides,  and  around  the  base 
of  an  oval  hill,  rising  119  feet  above  high  water,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Foyle.  The  city  within  the  waUs  (which  are  still  entire  and  form 
an  agreeable  promenade)  is  traversed  by  four  leadmg  streets  which 
extend  at  right  angles  from  a  square  in  the  centre,  called  the  Diamond, 
to  the  four  gates.  The  street  between  the  eastern  and  western  gates 
stretches  above  half  a  mile  further  to  the  west  with  branches  on 
either  side.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  well  paved,  and  supplied 
with  water  from  reservours  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river. 

The  cathedral,  which  is  also  the  parish  church  of  Templemore, 
stands  on  the  summit  of  the  hilL  It  is  a  handsome  building  with  a 
toweif  from  which  an  elegant  spire  rises  to  the  height  of  179  feet. 
It  was  completed  in  1633,  but  has  been  considerably  altered  by 
frequent  repairs.  The  bishop's  palace,  a  plain  substantial  building, 
occupies  the  site  of  an  old  Augustinian  convent.  Besides  the  pari& 
church  there  are  a  chapel  of  ease  and  a  Free  church,  two  Roman 
Catholic  chapels,  six  Presbyterian,  one  Independent,  and  two  Methodist 
meeting-houses.  The  Endowed  schools  are — Qwyn's  charitable  insti- 
tution, established  in  1833,  for  the  support  and  education  of  male 
orphan  children  of  the  city  and  liberties ;  it  has  an  income  of  1870^ 
per  annum,  and  about  120  boys  under  training;  the  Diocesan  and 
Free  Grammar  school,  or  Foyle  college,  a  spacious  and  handsome 
building  near  the  river  to  the  north  of  the  city,  with  a  yearly  income 
of  280^  from  the  Irish  Society  of  London,  and  60  sdiolars  in  1852, 
of  whom  6  were  free ;  the  Parish  or  Poor  school,  founded  in  1812  by 
Bishop  Knox,  and  endowed  by  Erasmus  Smith;  an  Infant  school, 
and  a  Natiooal  school,  besides  some  others  aided  by  the  Irish  Society. 
There  is  a  mechanics  institute  with  a  library  attached.  In  the  centre 
of  the  square  is  the  Corporation  Hall  or  Town  House,  a  laige  building 
with  a  circular  front  and  a  cupola,  occupying  the  site  of  that  which 
was  destroyed  during  the  siege.  Between  the  cathedral  and  bishop's 
palace  is  the  court-house,  a  very  handsome  edifice  with  a  fiicade  of 
126  feet,  consisting  of  an  Ionic  portico  of  four  columns,  and  of  wings 
adorned  with  Doric  pilasters,  and  surmounted  by  statues  of  Peace 
and  Justice.  The  building  was  commenced  in  1818,  and  cost  above 
30,0002.  Bishop's  gate  is  a  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  1789,  the 
centenary  of  the  opening  of  the  gates,  at  the  raising  of  the  siege. 
Near  it  on  the  central  western  bastion  is  a  monument  90  feet  high, 
consisting  of  a  fluted  Doric  column,  with  a  statue  of  the  Rev.  Qeorge 
Walker,  governor  of  the  city  during  the  siege  in  1689.  To  the  west 
of  this  'mdl  is  the  coimty  jail,  a  very  spacious  and  strong  building. 
The  crown  prison  stands  a  few  yards  apart  Outside  the  walls,  to 
the  east  of  the  city,  and  facing  the  river,  is  the  custom-house,  a 
hollow  square  of  buUdings,  170  feet  by  130  feet.  Among  other  public 
buUdings  are  the  district  lunatic  asylum,  the  county  infirmary  and 
fever  hospital,  and  a  district  dispensary.  Among  the  charitable 
institutions  are : — the  mendicity  house ;  the  popr  shop,  established  in 
1821  to  provide  the  indigent  with  clothing  and  bedding  at  prime 
cost;  and  the  ladies'  penny  society  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  indigent 
room-keepers ;  a  charitable  loan-fund,  and  a  penitentiary  for  females. 
A  savings  bai]JL  has  been  in  operation  since  1815. 

The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  1068  feet  long  by 
40  feet  broad,  connecting  the  city  with  the  opposite  suburb  of  Water* 
side.  For  the  upper  navigation  of  the  Foyle  it  is  divided  by  a  swing- 
bridge,  the  machinery  of  which,  in  turning  the  platform,  acts  upon 
the  pipes  by  which  water  and  gas  are  conveyed  across  the  river.  The 
port  formed  by  the  river,  which  here  expands  into  a  spacious  sBstuary, 
IS  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  Society,  who  appoint  a  vice- 
admiral  over  it,  and  the  Lough  and  adjacent  coast  It  is  also  in 
charge  of  a  boaird  of  ballast  commissioners,  under  whose  control  are 
harbour,  pilot,  and  ballast  masters,  with  29  pilots.  The  quays  extend 
northwaj?d  from  the  bridge  above  half  a  mile.  A  ship-yaid,  with  a 
patent  slip  attached,  admits  Yessels  of  800  tones.  There  is  a  ship* 
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bailding  yard  on  Uie  strend.  Tha  greatest  depth  of  water  in  the  port 
at  low  water  is  81  feet,  and  12  to  14  feet  at  the  quays.  Vessels  of 
600  tons  can  discharge  at  the  quays.  The  number  and  tonnage  of 
yessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  on  December  31st  1653 
Yore : — Sailing  yeasels,  under  60  tons  10,  tonnage  256 ;  above  50  tons 
14,  tonnage  4171 ;  and  7  steam-vessels  of  1464  tons.  The  returns  of 
▼essels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1853  were  as  follows : — 
Coastiog  trade,  inwards,  sailing-vessels  588,  tonnage  89,000;  stenm- 
vessels  468,  tonnage  148,815  :  outwai-ds,  sailing-vessels  256,  tonnage 
15,320;  steam-vessels  464,  tonnage  146,698.  In  the  colonial  and 
foreign  trade  there  entered  173  vessels  of  85,791  tons,  and  cleared 
81  veas^  of  22,220  tons.  Tha  customs  duties  of  the  port  in  1852 
•mounted  to  116,7992. 

In  the  city  are  two  flax  spinning-mills  and  sereral  flour^mills,  three 
distilleries,  three  breweries,  several  rope-walks,  one  foundry,  and  five 
tan-yaids :  near  it  is  an  extensive  salmon  fishery.  Assizes  for  the 
oounty,  and  quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  city.  Fairs  are 
held  June  17th,  September  4th,  and  October  17th,  and  markets  daily 
for  provisions ;  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  for  grain,  and  on  Thunday 
for  flax. 

LOKGFOHD,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Leinster,  in 
Ireland,  Ues  between  SS**  29'  and  53'  66'  N.  lat,  7^*  19' and  7"  56' 
W.  long.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  counties  of  Leitrim  and  Cavan, 
£j.  and  8.  by  the  county  of  Westmeath,  and  W.  by  the  county  of 
Koscommon.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  29  miles,  from 
east  to  west  22  miles.  The  area  comprises  269,409  acres,  of  which 
191,823  are  arable,  68,987  acres  uncultivated,  4610  acres  in  planta- 
tions, 864  acres  in  towns,  and  18,675  acres  under  water.  The  population 
in  1841  was  115,491,  in  1851  it  was  83,250. 

Surface^  ffydrographyt  and  Communicaiums. — ^The  southern  half  of 
the  county  consists  of  a  low  table-land,  inclining  gently  on  the  east 
and  south  towards  the  valley  of  the  Inney,  and  boniered  on  the  west 
by  the  flat  and  boggy  shore  of  Lough  Ree.  In  this  division  the  only 
considerable  eminence  is  Slieye  Gauldry,  which  rises  about  6  miles 
south-east  of  the  town  of  Longford  to  a  height  of  650  feet.  North 
of  the  table-land  the  county  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the 
Tidley  of  the  Camlin,  a  well-improved  tract,  the  southern  slope  of 
whidbi  is  diversified  by  numerous  seats  and  well-planted  demeanes. 
The  opposite  bank  rises  on  the  east  into  a  slightly  elevated  district, 
which  slopes  northward  along  the  shore  of  Lough  Qowuagh  to  the 
basin  of  the  Erne;  on  the  west  it  is  overlooked  by  the  pastoral  hills 
of  the  Clouhugh  range,  which  extends  about  10  miles  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  varying  from  686  feet,  the  height  of  Crott  Hill  on 
the  north-east  to  912  feet,  the  height  of  Cairn  Clonhugh  near  the 
opposite  extremity.  Korth  of  this  range  the  moorish  district  of 
Drumlish  spreads  between  Lough  Gownagh  and  the  limits  of  the 
county.  From  the  western  termination  of  the  range  to  the  Shannon 
there  is  an  open  fertile  tract  bounded  towards  the  river  by  the  planta- 
tions of  Castle  Forbes,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Granard. 

Except  a  few  streams  that  fall  into  Lough  Gownagh,  the  whole 
drainage  of  the  county  is  towards  the  Shannon.  That  river  with  its 
windings  forms  a  boundary-line  of  about  50  miles.  Near  its  first 
contact  with  the  county  it  spreads  into  Lough  Forbes,  a  small  lake 
three  miles  long  by  a  mUe  uid  a  half  in  its  widest  part^  and  is  there 
joined  by  the  Rinn,  a  considerable  stream  that  flows  south  out  of 
Leitrim.  Two  miles  below  the  lough  is  the  confluence  of  the  Camlin, 
which  rises  near  the  eastern  boundary,  and  flows  in  a  westerly  direction 
with  a  winding  course  of  above  20  miles,  passing  through  Longford 
town.  About  half-way  in  its  course  along  the  county  the  Shannon 
expands  into  Lough  Ree,  an  extensive  lake,  strikingly  diversified  by 
deep  bays,  rugged  headlands,  and  numerous  islands.  The  shores  of 
Lough  Ree  are  subject  to  extensive  inundations  in  consequence  of  the 
rising  of  its  waters  in  winter  to  an  average  height  of  7  feet  above  the 
summer  level.  An  inlet  running  4  miles  eastward  along  the  southern 
limit  of  the  county  receives  the  waters  of  the  Inney,  which  rises  in 
Cavan,  and  next  to  the  river  Suck  is  the  largest  tributary  of  the 
Shannon.  Many  small  lakes  diversify  the  surface  of  the  county ;  but 
Longford  derives  its  chief  advantage  from  the  river  Shannon,  which 
connects  the  county  with  the  important  line  of  navigation  extending 
from  Lough  Allen  to  the  city  of  Limerick.  This  line  again  has  a 
connection  through  Longford  with  the  dty  of  Dublin.  The  Royal 
Canal  enters  the  county  near  its  southern  extremity,  and  after  con- 
tinuing its  course  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  vicinity  of  Ballymahon 
passes  north  by  west  to  the  Shannon  at  Richmond  harbour,  where  on 
the  Cloondara  island,  which  is  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the 
Camiin,  are  the  canal  docks,  basins,  and  warehousea.  The  county  is 
generally  provided  with  good  lines  of  road. 

Qeoloyy  csnd  Mineralogy.— The  southern  half  of  the  county  consists 
of  the  stratified  limestone  of  the  central  plain  of  Ireland.  The  other 
division  is  a  continuation  of  the  clay-slate  of  the  grauwacke  forma- 
tion of  Cavan.  These  two  fields  are  separated  at  their  western  extre- 
mity by  a  belt  of  yellow-sandstone  and  conglomerate,  which  projects 
from  a  small  tract  in  the  south  of  Leitrim.  A  patch  of  sandstone 
crosses  the  bed  of  the  Inney  and  spreads  round  Ballymahon.  Another 
forms  the  mass  of  Slieve  Gauldiy,  and  stretches  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Longford.  Along  the  south  and  south-east  boi-der  of  the 
county  are  large  quantities  of  fine  calcareous  sand  and  marl.  Marly 
day  in  beds  from  1  foot  to  10  feet  thick  underlies  many  of  the  boggy 


tracts,  which  have  an  average  depth  of  80  feet  Marble  of  a  deep 
gray  colour  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish  is  raised  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ballymahon.  Excellent  ironstone  associated  with  coal-shale  and  lead- 
ore  has  been  found  in  small  quantities. 

Climate,  Soilf  and  Produce, — The  extent  of  wet  and  marshy  surface 
renders  the  cUmate  less  genial  than  that  of  the  midland  counties  ia 
general.  The  soil  of  the  boggy  district  of  Lough  Ree  is  inferior,  but 
over  the  rest  of  the  limestone  plain  there  is  a  rich  y^etable  mould, 
which  produces  heavy  grain  crops  and  the  finest  pasture.  The  northern 
division  of  the  county  is  chiefly  devoted  to  grazing.  The  occupaUons 
of  the  county  are  tillage  and  grazmg,  principally  the  latter.  Great 
quantities  of  butter  are  made  by  the  farmers  and  cottiers.  Linens 
and  coarse  woollens  are  manufactured*  In  1858  there  v^ers  under 
crop  82,544  aores,  of  which  1166  acres  grew  wheat,  40,952  acres  oata, 
967  barley,  here,  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  15,576  potatoes,  2810  tarnips, 
1175  mangel-wurzel,  carrots,  parsnips,  vetches,  and  other  green  crops, 
781  acr«5S  flax,  and  19,167  acres  meadow  and  clover.  In  1841  the 
plantations  covered  5987  acres,  growing  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  fir, 
fruit-trees,  &c.  In  1852  on  8269  holdings  there  were  6523  hordes, 
8006  mules  and  asses,  40,495  head  of  cattle,  19,102  sheep,  12,465  pigs, 
8014  goats,  and  188.294  head  of  Doultry.  The  total  value  of  the  lire 
stock  here  enumerated  was  estimated  at  868,8022. 

Divisions  and  Towns. — The  county  of  Longford  is  in  the  Arda^h 
diocese,  with  a  small  portion  in  Meath.  It  is  divided  into  6  baroDi@, 
Ardagh,  Granard,  Longford,  Moydow,  Rathcliue,  and  Shrule.  The 
principal  towns  are  Lokqfobd,  Gravabd,  and  Balltuahok,  which 
are  noticed  under  their  respective  titles.  The  following  towns  and 
villages,  with  the  population  of  each  in  1851,  may  be  mentioned. 

Ardagh,  54  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  Longford,  containing  a  parish 
church  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  is  remarkable  only  as  giving 
name  to  an  Episcopalian  and  a  Roman  Catholic  diocese.  An  abbej  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  and  the  see  to  have  been  established  by 
St  Patrick  about  the  year  454.  Fairs  are  held  April  5th,  and  August 
26th.  The  population  of  Ardagh  WAS  returned  in  1841  aa  165;  but 
in  the  Returns  of  the  Census  of  1851  the  place  is  returned  as  without 
inhabitants.  Ih-umlisk,  population  400,  situated  in  a  bleak  and 
barren  district,  about  4^  miles  N.E.  from  Newtown-Forbes,  coutnins 
an  Episcopal  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  A  market  is  held  weekly 
on  Tuesdays  from  October  to  March  inclusive.  Edgeworthstwuity 
population  817,  a  village  6^  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Longford,  the  residence 
of  the  Edgeworth  family,  and  beautified  by  the  family  mansion  oni 
its  highly  improved  demesne.  It  contains  a  parish  church,  a  Romaii 
Catholic  chapel,  and  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the 
Established  Clergy.  There  are  a  National  and  some  other  schools,  a 
loan-fund,  and  a  district  dispensary.  Fairs  are  held  six  times  a  year. 
Keenagh,  population  244,  a  village  9  miles  S.  from  Longford,  contaming 
a  church  and  a  Methodist  chapel,  a  district  dispensary  and  a  loan- 
fund.  A  fair  is  held  on  October  10th.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the 
mansion-house  and  well-kept  demesne  of  Mosstown,  with  the  ruins  of 
Moastown  Castle.  KUlasfiee,  population  198,  a  village  5  milea  S.W. 
from  Longford,  containing  an  Episcopal  church,  and  chapels  for  Roman 
Catholics  and  Methodists.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Royal  Canal,  which  here 
sends  off  a  braneh  of  6  miles  to  the  town  of  Longford.  Large  quantities 
of  dairy  and  agricultural  produce  from  the  surrounding  country  vta 
shipped  at  the  village.  There  is  a  loan-fund.  Fairs  are  held  four 
times  in  the  year.  Lanesborough,  population  201,  a  market-  and  post- 
town  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon,  at  the  head  of  Lou^ 
Ree,  10  miles  S.W.  from  Longford,  contains  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  district  dispensary,  and  a  police  station.  The  Dublin  road  here 
crosses  the  Shannon  by  a  bridge  of  9  arches,  under  one  of  which  a  later^ 
cut  with  a  small  basin  continues  the  river  navigation.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable corn-market.  A  fair  is  held  on  Febiniary  12th.  Ne^ovrn' 
Forbes,  population  831,  a  small  post-town  24  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Longford,  contains  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Methodist 
meeting-house.  A  court  of  petty  sessions  is  held  every  alternate 
Tuesday.  Faua  are  held  on  Easter  Tuesday,  September  4th,  and 
October  81st 

The  county  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
assizes  are  held  at  Longford,  where  are  the  county  prison  and  the 
county  infirmary.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  at  Longford,  Ballymahon, 
and  Granard ;  each  of  these  townms  also  the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law  Union. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  in  11  places.  The  county  is  within  the  militaiy 
district  of  Dublin.  The  staff  of  the  county  militia  is  stationed  at 
Newtown-Forbes.  The  constabulary  force,  consisting  of  202  men  and 
officers,  has  its  head-quarters  at  Longford.  The  county  is  divided 
into  five  police  districts,  comprising  29  stations;  the  districts  sie 
Longford,  Killaahee,  Ballymahon,  Drumlish,  and  Granard.  In  Sep- 
tember 1852  there  were  57  National  schools  in  operation,  attended  by 
3883  male  and  8111  female  children. 

History  and  Antiquities.— 1^^  territory  at  present  constituting  the 
county  of  Longford  was  originally  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Meath, 
and  as  such  was  included  in  the  grant  of  Meath  by  king  Henry  II.  to 
Hugh  de  Lacy.  The  district  was  erected  into  a  separate  county  in 
the  11th  of  Elizabeth.  In  1615,  a  commission  was  appointed  and  an 
inquisition  taken,  by  "vdiich  it  was  found  that>  under  a  proviso  in  the 
grant  of  Elizabeth,  the  crown  was  entitied  to  take  possession  of  this 
territory  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  absentees.  A  oommission  was  in 
consequence  issued  empowering  the  Lord  Deputy   and   others  to 
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dispoee  of  the  estates,  so  found  to  be  is  the  king,  to  patentees.  The 
plimtation  did  not  take  effect  to  any  great  extent,  as  in  1641  the 
entire  county  appears  to  have  been  seized  back  by  the  O'Farrels, 
except  Longford  Castla  and  Castle-Forbei.  The  confiscations  which 
ensued  extended  over  nearly  the  entire  county,  and  introduced  a 
nearly  new  proprietary. 

The  remains  of  the  old  town  of  Qranard  possess  considerable 
interest  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  neighbouring  rampart  of 
Duncla,  which  runs  from  Lough  Kinale  to  Lough  Gownagh,  a  distance 
of  nearly  8  miles.  This  work  is  similar  to  the  Dane's  Cast.  [Down.] 
On  the  island  of  Inoh-Clorin,  in  Lough  Ree,  are  the  ruins  of  seven 
churches,  and  the  foundation  of  a  round  tower.  An  abbey  was 
founded  here»  about  540,  by  St.  Dermid.  The  Lord  Richard  Tuite,  in 
1205,  built  an  abbey  at  Grauard  in  honour  of  the  Viigin,  which  was 
rifled  by  the  Scots,  under  Edward  Bruce,  in  1315.  The  abbey  at 
Longford  was  one  of  Patrick's  foundations.  O'Farrel,  prince  of  Annaly, 
founded  a  very  fine  monastery  on  the  site  of  this  abbey.in  1400.  The 
church  of  the  friars  is  now  the  parish  church.  Abbeyshrule  was 
another  rich  foundation  of  the  same  family.  In  Lough  Ree,  besides 
the  seven  churches  of  Inch-Clorin,  were  the  monasteries  of  All  Saints, 
founded  by  St.  Kieran  in  544,  and  Innisbofin,  founded  by  a  nephew 
of  Patrick  about  580,  on  islands  bearing  these  names  respectively. 
There  are  remains  of  all  the  preceding,  as  also  of  the  religious  houses 
of  Moydow,  Glonebrone,  Clone,  Deig,  and  Inaismore,  a  foundation  of 
St.  Columba's  on  an  island  in  Lough  Gownagh.  A  few  castles  are 
still  partially  standing  ;  the  principal  ones  are  at  Casile-Forbes, 
Granard,  Tenallick,  Castlecor,  Rathdine,  and  Ballymahon. 

LONGFORD,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Longford,  Ireland,  a 
market-  and  poat-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated 
on  the  river  Camlin,  in  53**  44'  N.  lat.,  7"  45'  W.  long.,  75  mUes  W.N.W. 
from  Dublin  by  road.  The  population  in  1851  was  4144,  besides  2096 
in  the  workhouse,  80  in  the  infirmary,  and  117  in  the  jaiL  Longford 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  19  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of 
109,961  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  37,055. 

The  town,  which  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  with  a  small 
portion  on  the  opposite  bank,  consists  of  several  regular  and  well-built 
fitreete.  The  parish  church  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  building. 
The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  recently  erected,  is  a  magnificent 
structure,  with  a  portico  of  six  Ionic  columns,  and  a  tower  nearly 
200  feet  high.  There  are  in  the  town  chapels  for  Presbyterians  and 
Methodists,  the  county  court-house,  the  county  jail,  and  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  barracks.  A  branch  of  the  Royal  Canal  comes  to  Long- 
ford from  Killashee.  At  the  Canal  basin  there  is  a  fine  market-house, 
erected  by  the  late  Lord  Longford.  An  extensive  corn-trade  is  carried 
on,  and  there  are  corn-mills  and  storehouses,  tanyards,  and  a  brewery. 
The  assizes  for  the  county  and  quarter-sessions  are  held  in  Longford. 
Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  aad  fairs  on  June  10th 
and  October  22nd. 

LONG  ISLAND.    [Bahamas  ;  Nkw  Yobk.] 

LONQNOR.     [STAFFonDSuiRB.] 

LONGOBUCO.    [Calabkia.] 

LONGTON.     [Stafjtordbhirb.] 

LONGTOWN,  Cumberland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Arthuret,  is  situated  near  the  border  of 
Scotland,  in  SS''  1'  N.  lat.,  2'  56'  W.  long.,  distant  9  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  Carlisle,  and  309  miles  N.N.W.  from  London.  The  population 
of  the  town  in  1851  was  2142.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Carlisle.  Longtown  Poor*Law  Union  contains 
14  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  94,520  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  9696.  The  streets  of  Longtown  are  regular  and 
spacious.  There  are  a  chapel  in  connection  with  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  a  chapel  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  an 
old  Endowed  sdiool,  and  a  public  room  for  the  Independent  United 
Order  of  Mechanics.  A  bobbin-mill  gives  some  employment,  and  a 
little  handloom  weaving  is  carried  on.  The  com-maiiceb  is  on  Thurs- 
day ;  on  Monday  a  nuurket  is  held  for  bacon  and  butter.  Fairs  are 
held  at  Whitsuntide  and  at  Martinmaa,  Netberby  Hall,  the  seat  of 
Sir  James  Graham,  Bart,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  th«  banks  of  the 
Esk,  about  two  miles  from  Longtown. 

{Commtmicatum  from  Longtowrt,) 

LONGWY.    [MoMLLB.] 

LONS-LE-SAULNIER.    FJuba.] 

LOO-CHOO  ISLANDS.    [Lixou-Kieott  Islakis.] 

LOOE,  EAST  and  WEST.    [Coritwall.] 

LOP  NOR,  LAKE.    [Tubkibtabt.] 

LOROA.     [MuROiA.] 

LOHETO.    [Abruzzo;  MacebaTa.} 

LORGUES.    [Vab.] 

LO'RIENT,  a  sea-poit  town  of  France,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Scorf  and  the  filavet  in  the  department  of  Morbihan,  stands  in 
47"  44'  45*  N.  lat,  S**  21'  87"  W.  long.,  266  miles  W.  by  a  from  Paris, 
and  has  22,561  inhabitants  in  the  commune. 

The  town  is  of  modem  origin.  In  1666  Louis  XIV.  granted  per- 
inission  to  the  French  India  Company  to  establish  magazines  and  docks 
for  building  vesseJs  on  a  part  of  the  Bay  of  St-Louis,  the  name  given 
to  the  motith  of  t2ie  Blavst  The  establishment  thus  formed,  which 
continned  in  the  possession  of  the  company  till  1770,  is  now  in  the 
t.fvndn  of  government    From  the  company's  establishment  the  place 


took  the  title  of  Poi-t  de  L' Orient  (Port  of  the  East).  In  1720  the 
building  of  the  town  was  commenced;  in  1738  the  inhabitants 
amounted  to  14,000,  and  in  that  year  the  town  was  incorporated.  The 
India  Company  had  previously  established  here  their  annual  sale  of 
Chinese  and  Indian  commodities.  In  1744  the  town  was  fortified. 
The  English  lauded  and  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  town  in 
1746;  but  it  was  bravely  defended  by  the  Count  de  Tinteniac,  a 
Breton  nobleman,  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  bewildered  towns- 
folk with  a  few  hundred  men,  and  the  English  finally  withdrew  to 
their  ships.  During  the  long  wars  of  the  revolution  the  commerce 
and  population  of  the  town  declined,  but  since  the  peace  of  1815 
commerce  has  been  gradually  resuming  its  former  activity. 

The  town  is  well  laid  oat,  with  wide,  straight,  well-paved,  and 
dean  streets;  the  houses  are  well  built,  and  there  are  several  pleasant 
promenades.  The  bridge  over  the  Scorf,  tiie  quays,  the  theatre,  the 
abattoir,  and  the  covered  meat  and  fish  markets,  are  the  public 
buildings  most  entitled  to  notice.  The  port  is  on  the  east  side  of  Uie 
town,  from  which  it  is  walled  off :  its  length  is  nearly  4000  feet ;  its 
breadth  nearly  2000  feet  The  imperial  dockyard  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  empire ;  there  are  slips  for  laying  down  80  vessels  of 
war  at  a  time.  Both  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  of  the  largest  size 
are  turned  out  of  the  dockyard  of  Lorient  Among  the*most  remark- 
able  objects  connected  with  the  dockyard  are — the  machinery  for  fixing 
the  masts;  the  basin  for  ships  under  repair;  the  block-manufactory, 
worked  by  steam  ;  the  arsenal ;  the  bagne,  in  which  soldiers  are  con- 
fined for  insubordination ;  the  handsome  artillery  barracks,  capable  of 
accommodating  1800  men;  the  school  of  naval  artillery,  with  its 
library,  museums,  and  drawing-hall ;  the  apartments  and  gardens  of 
the  maritime  prefect ;  and  the  offices  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  public  service.  There  is  an  observatory,  or  signal-tower,  built  on 
an  eminence  south  of  the  harbour,  from  which  vessels  can  be  discerned 
30  miles  out  at  sea.  The  height  of  the  observatory  is  194  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  181  feet  above  its  base.  The  Place-Royide  is  well 
built  and  planted  with  lime-trees.  In  the  market-place  is  a  granite 
column  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  a  brave  French  naval  officer  named 
Bisson^  who  was  appointed  to  command  a  prize  taken  from  Greeks  in 
the  Archipelago,  and  blew  it  up  rather  than  surrender  it  to  the  piratesi 
who  subsequenUy  .attacked  him  in  superior  force. 

Besides  the  national  establishments  connected  with  the  imperial 
dockyard,  Lorient  has  manufSsctures  of  hats,  linens,  braid,  and  pottery; 
the  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  flour,  wax,  honey,  Bslif  butter,  com,  pro- 
visions, lead,  iron,  hardware,  and  manufactured  goods,  is  still  importsat 
The  sardine  fishery  is  actively  carried  on.  Vessels  sail  from  Lorient 
to  the  principal  ports  of  Europe,  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 

About  a  mile  from  the  arsenal,  on  the  bank  of  the  Scoi^,  is  a 
powder-magazine ;  aad  a  mile  west,  an  exercise-ground  for  the  artil- 
lery. An  hospital  is  erected  on  the  island  of  St-Miohel,  in  the 
roadstead. 

Lorient  is  the  chief  town  of  an  arrondissement,  the  head-quarters 
of  a  maritime  prefecture,  and  a  fortross  of  the  third  doss.  It  has 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  an  exchange,  a  naval 
school,  a  communal  college,  a  custom-house,  and  several  other  govern- 
ment  offices.  The  fortifications  of  this  town  are  in  good  oonditiotk 
The  enviro^8  aro  exceedingly  well  cultivated* 

LORIOL.     [Db6ms.] 

LORRAINE,  a  province  or  military  govenuneni  of  France  befoM 
the  revolution,  situated  on  the  north-eastern  frontier,  was  bounded  N^ 
by  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg  aad  the  electorate  of  Treves ;  N.S.  by 
the  duchy  of  Deux-Ponts,  in  the  Palatinate ;  E.  by  Alsaoe,  from  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  Yosges ;  S.  by  Franche-Comt4 ;  S.W.  fay  the 
county  of  Langres  in  Champagne;  and  W.  by  other  districts  of 
Champagne.  Tiie  length  of  the  provinoe  was  about  99  miles;  its 
breadth  87  miles.  Its  area  was  about  6780  square  miles.  It  was 
watered  in  the  west  by  feeders  of  the  Aisae  and  Mame,  belonging  to 
the  system  of  the  Seine,  and  by  the  Meuse ;  on  the  east  by  the  Moselle 
and  its  tributaries. 

Lorraine,  in  the  extended  application  of  the  name,  oorresponding 
with  the  boimds  and  dimensions  given  above^  comprehended  : — 1.  The 
Duchy  of  Lorraine,  which  contained  Lorraine  proper,  German  Lor- 
raine, and  the  Pays  des  Yosges,  of  which  the  respective  chief  iowat 
were — Nancy,  Sarroguemines,  and  fipinal :  2,  the  Duchy  of  Bar,  of 
which  the  capital  was  Bar-le-Duo :  and,  8,  the  Pays-des-Trois-fivdch^ 
which  had  Metz,  Toul,  and  Yerdun  for  chief  towns. 

A  small  portion  of  German  Lorraine  was  ceded  by  France  to  Prussia 
by  the  treaty  of  Yienna,  1815.  The  remainder  constitutes  the  depart* 
ments  of  Mbubtbb,  Mbdsb,  Moaellb,  and  Yosqbb. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  of  Gaul,  Lorraine  was  inhabited 
by  the  Troviri,  the  Mediomatrid,  the  Yerodunenses,  and  the  Leuci. 
It  formed  part  of  the  provinoe  of  Belgica  Prima,  and  was  indnded  in 
the  earlier  conquests  of  Clovisi  In  the  division  <^  the  Frankish  empire 
under  the  sons  of  Clovis,  Lorraine  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Austrasia.  In  the  division  of  the  empire  among  the  descendants  of 
Charlemagne  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse  was 
assigned  to  Lothaure,  son  of  the  emperor  Lothaire,  from  whom  it  took 
the  Latin  name  of  Lotharingia^  in  German  Lothringen,  and  in  Franoh 
Lothierregne  aad  Lorraina  This  kingdom  existed  for  a  long  period^ 
aad  was  united  with  the  imperial  erown,  so  that  eastern  France  became 
a  portion  of  the  empire. 
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The  duchy  of  Lorraine,  which  consiated  of  a  large  part  of  the  kiug- 
dom  of  Lorraine,  was  establiflhed  in  the  10th  century,  and  was 
afterwards  divided  into  two  parte,  Lower  Lorraine,  or  Brabant,  and 
Upper  Lorraine,  which  has  retained  its  designation  to  modem  timea 
The  duchy  of  Upper  Lorraine  was  in  the  11th  century  conferred  by 
the  emperor  on  Gdrard,  a  noble  of  Alsace.  From  this  Gerard  des- 
cended the  long  line  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  who  governed  the 
oountxy  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  The  county, 
afterwards  duchy  of  Bar,  was  separated  from  the  duchy  of  Lorraine 
in  the  11th  century.  The  connection  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  with 
France  involved  them  in  the  disputes  of  that  kingdom.  Raoul,  duke 
of  Lorraine,  was  one  of  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Creci,  1346, 
fighting  against  the  English ;  and  J^an,  his  son  and  successor,  a  mere 
boy,  was  taken  prisoner  after  distinguishing  himself  by  hb  valour  at 
the  battle  of  Poitiers,  1846.  Ue  was  again  taken  prisoner,  1364, 
at  the  battle  of  Auray  in  Bretagne,  in  -which  Charles  de  Blois 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  Jdan  de  Montfort,  his  rival  claimant  for 
th«^t  duchy.  The  duke  Jdan  of  Lorraine  was  also  present  at  the 
battle  of  Rosbecque,  in  which  Charles  VI.  of  France  defeated  the 
Flemings  (1382) :  he  died  in  1390. 

On  the  de^tb  of  Charles  le  Hardi,  the  successor  of  J^an  in  the 
duchy  of  Lorraine,  the  succession  was  disputed  by  Ren^  I.,  duke  of 
Bar  and  of  Anjou,  and  Antoine  de  Vaudemont,  nephew  of  Charles. 
In  the  war  that  ensued  Ren^  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
(1431)  by  his  rival;  but  he  obtained  his  liberty  in  1486,  and  set 
out  for  Naples,  the  crown  of  which  had  fallen  to  him  during  his 
captivity.  Lorraine  had  been  confirmed  to  him  by  the  decision  both 
of  the  Emperor  Sigismund  and  of  the  council  of  BAle.  He  resigned 
the  duchv  of  Lorraine  to  his  eldest  son  Jdan,  duke  of  Calabria,  ih 
1453.  Jean  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nicholas,  on  whose  death 
(1473)  Lorraine  came  to  Rend  II.,  grandson,  on  his  mother's  side, 
of  Ren^  I.,  and  on  his  father's  side,  of  Antoine,  duke  of  Bar,  who 
had  been  Rent's  competitor.  Ren^  II.  was  seized  by  Charles  le 
Tdmdraire,  duke  of  Boui^ogne,  together  with  his  mother  Tolande, 
almost  immediately  on  his  (Rent's)  accession  to  the  duchy,  and  though 
released  by  the  interference  of  Louis  XL,  was  obliged  to  make  an 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  Charles.  Charles  soon  after- 
wards again  attacked  Lorraine,  took  the  capital  (Nancy)  and  other 
towns,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  duchy.  After  the  defeat 
of  Charles  by  the  Swiss  at  Granson  and  at  Morat  in  1476,  Rend 
returned  to  Lorraise,  and  rapidly  reconquered  it  Charles  led  an 
arftif  in  the  ensuing  winter  to  recapture  Nancy,  but  he  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Rend  (January,  1477).  Rend  subsequently  obtained  of 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  the  restoration  of  the  duchy  of  Bar,  which 
had  been  seized  by  Louis  XI.     He  died  in  1608. 

Antoine,  the  successor  of  Rend  II.  (1508),  seems  to  have 
merited,  by  his  care  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  the 
title  which  he  received  of  *  the  Good.*  His  reign  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  declaration  of  Lorraine  as  a  free  and  independent 
sovereignty  by  the  Germanic  body.  He  died  in  1544,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Francois  L  Francois  I.  reigned  only  a  year. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles,  who  during  the  long  period  in 
which  he  held  the  duchy  (1545-1608)  acquir^  regal  rights  over 
that  p^  of  the  duchy  of  Bar  which  he  held  as  yasml  of  the  king  of 
France.  Henri  IL,  Fran9ois  IL,  and  Charles  III.  (or  IV.)  successively 
occupied  the  ducal  throne.  Charles  III.  (or  IT.)  was  involved  in 
hostilities  with  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  bv  whom  the  duchy  was  in 
great  part  conquered,  but  it  was  restored  to  Charles  by  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees ;  and  subsequent  negotiations  (in  1661)  with  Cardinal 
Mazarin  secured  also  the  restitution  of  the  duchy  of  Bar.  Charles 
agreed  that  on  his  death  the  whole  of  his  states  should  fall  to  the 
crown  of  France;  but  soon  after  renouncing  his  independent 
sovereignty,  he  renewed  his  allegiance  to  the  emperor.  Louis  XIV. 
seized  his  dominions  in  1670.  Duke  Charles  distinguished  himself  in 
the  imperial  service  on  several  occasions,  till  his  death  in  1675. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Charles  IV.  (or  V.),  also  a 
distinguished  military  commander.  Finding  himself  (1677)  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  60,000  imperialists,  he  attempted  to  r^;ain 
posssession  of  Lorraine,  but  was  baffled  by  the  skill  of  the  French 
Mardchal  Crequi,  who  had  only  30,000  men.  At  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen,  1678,  the  restitution  of  Lorraine  was  offered  to  him, 
but  on  oonditioDS  which  he  refused  to  acoept  He  distinguished 
himself  afterwards  at  the  head  of  the  imperialists  in  Hungary  against 
the  Turks,  and  aided  Sobieski  in  the  deliverance  of  Vienna  (1688). 
He  died  in  1690. 

Leopold,  the  successor  of  Charles,  obtained  ivstitutipn  of  his  states 
by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  1697.  He  observed  neutrality  in  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  dominions.  He  died  in  1729,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son  Francois  Etienno,  who  in  1735  acquiesced  in  a  treaty 
between  France  and  the  empire,  by  which  his  duchy  was  ceded  to 
Stanislas  Leckzinski,  ez-king  of  Poland,  whose  daughter  had  be^ 
married  to  Louis  XV.  of  France.  It  was  further  agreed  that  on  the 
death  of  Stanislas  the  duchy  should  be  united  to  France.  fVan^ois 
Ktienne,  who  married,  the  following  year,  the  archduchess  Maria 
Theresa,  and  was  afterwards  (1745)  elected  to  the  imperial  crown, 
received  the  reversion  of  Tuscany  in  exchange  for  Lorraine.  Stanislas 
was  recognised   as   Duke  of   Lon-aine    and    Bar  in   1787.      After. 


governing  the  country  with  wisdom  and  beneficence,  he  died  in  1766. 
On  his  death  Lorraine  was  incorporated  with  Franc& 

LOSS  ISLANDS.    [Sierra  Leonb.] 

LOSTWITHIEL,  Cornwall,  a  markei-town  in  the  parish  of  Lost- 
withiel,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Fowey,  in  50**  25' 
N.  lat,  4''  40'  W.  long.,  distant  6  miles  S.aK  from  Bodnoin,  and  234 
miles  W.S.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Loi^i- 
withiel  in  1851  was  1053.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconiy 
of  Cornwall  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  The  town  is  governed  by  7  capit^ 
burgesses,  of  whom  one  is  mayor,  and  17  assistanta 

Lostwithiel  sent  members  to  parliament  from  the  reign  of  Edward  L 
till  it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  In  the  civil  war  of  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  Restormel  Castle,  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
was  taken  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  wm 
at  Lostwithiel  in  command  of  the  parliamentary  army,  had  to  retire 
with  his  forces.  The  houses  in  the  town  are  chiefly  of  stone,  and  are 
covered  with  slate,  of  which  large  slabs  are  quarried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  streets  are  narrow,  and  roughly  paved :  they  are 
I  lighted  with  ga&  The  church  is  of  the  early  English  style,  and  has 
an  octagonal  lantern  and  spire  of  decorated  character.  There  are  in 
the  town  one  chapel  for  Independents,  two  chapeU  for  Methodists,  a 
National  school  for  flirls,  and  a  mechanics  institute.  A  grammar 
school  formerly  existed  here.  Near  the  parish  church  is  an  ancient 
building  said  to  have  been  a  palace  of  Uie  dukes  of  Cornwall.  The 
market  is  on  Friday.  Four  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Lime  burning,  tanning,  and  wool-stapling  employ  a  few  of  the  popu- 
lation.    Some  trade  is  carried  on  in  timber,  iron,  and  coals. 

LOT,  RIVER.    [Lot,  Department  of.] 

LOT,  a  department  of  France  traversed  by  the  Lot,  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  department  of  Corr6ze,  E.  by  those  of  Cantal  and  Aveyron, 
S.  by  Tam-et-Garonne,  and  W.  by  Lot-et-Garonne  and  Dordogne.  It 
lies  between  44°  13'  and  46"  3'  N.  lat,  1'  1'  and  2"  14'  E.  long.  Its 
greatest  length  from  south-west  to  north-east  is  65  miles ;  its  average 
breadth  is  about  35  miles.  The  area  is  2168  square  milea.  The 
population  in  1841  was  287,739;  in  1851  it  amounted  to  296,224, 
giving  136*68  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  or  87*95  below  the  average 
per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

The  department  takes  its  name  from  the  Lot,  a  river  which,  rising 
in  the  Margeride  Mountains,  in  the  department  of  Loz^re,  flows  in  a 
general  western  direction  across  the  departments  of  Lozftre,  Aveyron, 
Lot,  and  Lot-et-Gkux>nne,  where  it  enters  the  Garonne  on  the  right 
bank  a  little  above  Aiguillon,  after  a  course  of  270  miles,  187  miles  of 
which,  from  Entraigues,  where  it  Ib  joined  by  the  Truy^re,  in  the 
department  of  Aveyron,  are  navigable.  The  north  of  the  department 
is  drained  by  the  Dordoone.  The  watershed  between  these  two 
rivers  is  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  Auvei^e  Mountains,  which 
traverse  the  department  from  north-east  to  west,  dividing  it  into  t\iro 
slopes,  the  northern  one  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Dordogne.  the 
southern  one  to  the  basin  of  the  (Garonne.  The  Selle,  which  flows 
along  the  south-eastern  side  of  this  mountain  range,  and  enters  the 
Lot  on  the  right  bank  near  St-Cirq,  is  the  oidy  other  river  of 
importance.  Some  small  feeders  of  the  Garonne  rise  in  the  Muth 
of  the  department,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Barguelonne.  The 
eastern  districts  of  the  department  are  oovered  with  low  hills  which 
are  ramifications  of  the  C^vennes. 

The  deep  soils  of  the  valleys  and  plains  yield  fine  crops  of  wheat, 
maize,  barley,  and  oats ;  on  the  lighter  soils  rye,  rape,  and  buckwheat 
are  grown ;  and  on  the  strongest  soils  considerable  quantities  of  hemp 
and  tobacco  are  raised.  The  hill-slopes  along  the  rivers  are  generally 
laid  out  in  vineyards,  which  yield  annually  13,200,000  gallons  of  wine, 
the  best  kinds  being  those  of  Oahors  and  Grand-Constant  About 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  produce  are  exported  or  distilled  into  brandj. 
The  white  mulberry  is  extensiTely  oiiltivated  for  the  production  of 
silk.  Excellent  truffles  are  found.  Plums  are  grown  in  larige  quanti- 
ties, and  when  dried  form  an  important  article  of  export.  Turkevs, 
geese,  game,  and  poultry  generally  are  rery  plentiful  Horses,  cowb, 
and  sheep  are  of  inferior  breeds ;  goats  are  numerous ;  and  lar^ 
numbers  of  pigs  are  fatted  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring  depart- 
ments. Wild  boars  are  now  rarely  met  with.  Hares  and  rabbite  are 
very  numerous,  and  of  large  size.  Fish  is  abundant  in  all  the  rivers, 
among  which  the  C^re,  a  feeder  of  the  Dordogne,  is  fiunous  for  eels, 
and  the  Lot  for  carp  of  enormous  size. 

The  south-west  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the  chalk  forma- 
tion ;  the  southern  and  central  parts  by  the  strata  which  iuterrenA 
between  the  chalk  and  the  new  red-sandstone ;  the  eastern  aide  by  the 
formations  from  the  new  red-sandstone  (inclusive)  to  those  which 
repose  on  the  primitive  rocks ;  and  the  north-east  of  the  department, 
along  the  bank  of  the  C^re,  by  the  primitive  rocks.  Among  the 
mineral  productions  are  coal  and  iron.  The  hills  afibrd  granite, 
marble  of  various  colours,  limestone,  calamine,  alabaster,  calcareous 
spar,  and  stone  for  mill-stones  and  lithography.  Crucibl»K$lay  and 
fullera'-earth  are  found  in  the  yalleya  There  are  several  mineral- 
springs,  and  one  or  two  remarkable  caverns  in  the  department:  one  of 
these  near  the  bank  of  the  Selle  contains  the  fossil  bones  of  animals 
not  now  found  in  Europe. 

Of  industrial  activity  there  is  little:  a  little  bar-  and  east-iron, 
coarse  cotton-  and  woollen-etufib,  brandy,  and  paper  are  manufactured. 
The  corn-mills,  which  are  922  in  number,  aro  the  only  important 
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manufaotmiiig  establishments  in  the  department  The  commerce  is 
composed  of  the  articles  already  indicated,  and  of  hides,  salt,  oak- 
Btaves,  groceries,  small  wares,  broadcloth,  &c.  About  680  fairs  and 
markets  are  held  in  the  year.  Roadway  accommodation  is  afforded 
by  4  state,  11  departmental,  and  87  parish  roads. 

The  department  presents  great  differences  of  temperature  and 
dimate.  Among  the  granitic  highlands  of  the  east  the  winters  are 
long  and  rude,  generally  lasting  from  November  to  April,  during 
which  time  snow  and  rain,  each  accompanied  by  cold  winds,  alter- 
nately succeed  each  other.  The  calcareous  slopes  of  the  Auvergne 
range  have  a  drier  and  less  rigorous  climate,  and  a  much  shorter 
winter.  In  the  plains  and  the  valleys  of  the  Dordogne  and  the  Lot 
the  climate  is  genial,  except  during  the  spring,  when  the  night-frosts 
are  often  very  harsh  and  biting. 

The  department  contains  1,888,187  acres.  Of  this  area  574,622 
acres  are  under  tillage,  62,483  acres  consist  of  grass-land,  144,876 
acres  are  under  vines,  215,620  acres  are  covered  with  woods  and 
forests,  176,153  acres  with  heaths  and  moors,  and  80,520  acres  are 
occupied  with  orchards,  plantations,  and  nurseries. 

The  department  is  divided  into  8  arrondissements,  which,  with  their 
subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows  : — 


Arrondissements. 

Cantons. 

CommoneB. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Cahors    .        •        • 
3.  Figeao        •         .    • 
8.  Gourdoa 

11 

7 
9 

125 

112 

78 

118,515 
94,845 
83,864 

Total    . 

27 

810 

296,224 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondUsement,  and  of  the  whole  department, 
Cahors  is  the  capital.  Ccutdnau-de-MantrcUier  occupies  the  summit 
of  a  steep  hill,  14  miles  S.  from  Cahors,  and  has  4183  inhabitants. 
Its  position,  ita  ramparts  and  strong  castle,  of  which  there  are  still 
Bbme  vestiges,  rendered  it  formerly  a  town  of  considerable  importance. 
Montcuq,  situated  on  a  conical  hill  between  two  valleys,  14  nules  S.W. 
from  Cahors,  has  2814  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
important  fortresses  of  Queroy;  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of 
Meauz,  its  formidable  defences  were  demolished,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  square  tower  109  feet  high,  which  still  stands  in  the  highest 
part  of  the  town.  Puy4*Bvique  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed  by 
the  Lot,  on  its  right  bank,  15  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Cahors,  and  has 
2505  inhabitants.  • 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Figetse,  is  situated 
in  a  pretty  valley  surrounded  by  hills,  which  are  covered  with  woods, 
vineyards,  and  orchards,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  SeUe,  82  miles  N.E. 
from  Cahors,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  6171 
inhabitants.  This  town  was  formerly  surrounded  by  ramparts  and 
ditches,  part  of  which  still  remains.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  ill 
laid  out ;  the  houses  ill  built,  many  of  them  remarkable  for  antiquity 
of  style,  l^e  most  important  buildings  are  the  Ch&teau-de-Baleine, 
a  part  of  the  old  fortifications  of  which  now  serves  for  a  court-house ; 
the  abbey-church  of  St.-Sauveur ;  and  the  church  of  Notre-Dame-du- 
Puy.  Two  obelisks,  called  Aiguilles,  one  south  the  other  west  of  the 
town,  are  remarkable  for  their  structure  and  antiquity ;  they  were 
used  in  former  times  as  fire-beacons  to  guide  travellers  by  night 
through  the  surrounding  countries,  which  were  then  covered  with 
dense  foresta  Figeao  originated  in  a  monsstery  founded  a.d.  755. 
It  was  governed  by  consuls,  had  the  right  of  coining  money,  and 
enjoyed  several  other  immunities.  All  these  it  lost  for  voluntarily 
Bubmitting  to  the  English  in  the  reign  of  King  Jean ;  by  the  efforto 
and  sacrifices  they  made  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  foreigners  their 
privileges  were  aiterwards  restored.  The  English  seized  the  town 
again  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  and  levied  heavy  contributions  as  a 
condition  of  evacuating  it.  Cajarc,  a  town  of  2055  inhabitants,  is 
situated  in  a  very  fertile  district,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lot,  12 
miles  S.W.  from  Figeao.  St.-C4r6,  18  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Figeao,  is 
built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Save,  a  feeder  of  the  Dordogne,  and 
has  3902  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  great  quantities  of  hats.  To 
the  north  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  fortified  camp,  said  to  be 
Roman,  in  which  however  several  ecclesiastical  structures  seem  to  have 
been  erected ;  of  these  two  lofty  isolated  towers  are  still  standing. 

3.  The  third  arrondissement  takes  its  name  from  its  chief  town, 
Gourdon,  which  1b  situated  on  a  hill  in  the  west  of  the  department, 
22  miles  N.  from  Figeao,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college, 
and  5325  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen  stuffs,  linen,  and  hats. 
The  town,  which  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  has  a  handsome  church, 
w?3  formerly  surrounded  by  strong  ramparta  Qramaly  situated  in  a 
romantic  vaUey,  16  miles  N.E.  from  Gourdon,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Alzon,  a  feeder  of  the  Dordogne,  has  mineral  springs  and  3560 
inhabitants,  who  trade  in  com  and  wool.  Martel,  11  miles  K.  by  W. 
from  Gramat,  has  a  college  and  8070  inhabitants.  It  owes  its  origin 
and  name  to  Charles  Martel,  who  erected  here  the  church  of  St-Maur, 
which  was  rebuilt  on  a  large  scale  in  the  year  1300,  and  is  lighted 
through  stained-glass  windows  remarkable  for  beauty  of  colouring 
and  correctness  of  design ;  the  subjects  represented  are  the  princip^ 
incidents  of  our  Saviour's  passion.  Souillac,  a  well-built  town,  with 
a  tribunal  of  commerce  and  8087  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
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valley,  12  miles  K  by  E.  from  Gourdon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dordogne,  which  is  here  spanned  by  a  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches. 
The  town  was  taken  by  the  English  m  1862,  and  by  the  Calvinists  in 
1562.  Coarse  woollens,  agricultural  implements,  bar-iron,  leather, 
and  iron-ware  are  manufactured;  there  is  also  some  trade  in  winei, 
tobacco,  hides,  salt,  groceries,  oak-staves,  cattle,  &c. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Cahors ;  it  is 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Agen,  witlun  the 
limits  of  the  University-Academy  of  Toulouse,  and  belongs  to  the 
12th  Milltaty  Division,  of  which  Toulouse  is  head-quarters.  It 
returns  two  members  to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empire. 
There  are  a  diocesan  seminary,  an  endowed  college,  and  a  normal 
school  at  Cahors;  and  communal  coU^es  at  Figeac  and  Martel, 
besides  the  ordinary  communal  schools. 

(Dictionnaire  de  la  France;  StcUUtique  de  la  France;  Annuaire pour 
VAn  1853 ;  Officud  Papers.) 

LOT-ET-QARONNE,  a  department  in  Prance,  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
department  of  Dordogne,  E.  by  those  of  Lot  and  Tam-et-Garonne, 
S.  by  that  of  Gers,  and  W.  by  those  of  Landes  and  Qironde.  It  lies 
between  48'  68'  and  44-  45'  N.  lat.,  1**  5'  E.  and  0**  8'  W.  long.  Its 
greatest  length  from  north-east  to  south-west  is  68. miles;  from  south- 
east to  north-west,  55  miles.  The  area  is  2067  square  miles,  and  the 
population  in  1841  was  347,073 ;  in  1851  it  amounted  only  to  341,345, 
which  gives  16514  to  the  square  mile,  or  9*44  below  the  average  per 
square  mile  for  aU  France.  The  department  takes  its  name  from 
the  two  principal  rivers  which  traverse  it — ^the  Lot,  from  north-east 
to  west,  and  the  Garonne  from  south-east  to  north-west ;  and  is  formed 
out  of  the  old  district  of  Ag^nois,  part  of  the  diocese  of  Condom, 
and  small  portions  of  those  of  Bazas,  Lectoure,  and  Cahors. 

The  surface  of  the  department  presents  a  high  plain,  furrowed  to 
different  depths  by  river-valleys,  but  diversified  in  the  south  by  some 
low  swells,  the  last  declivities  of  the  Pyrenees  northward;  the  whole 
inclining  towards  the  north-west  and  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the 
Garonne.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Lot  and  the  Garonne ;  the  slopes  that  inclose  them  are  covered 
with  vines  and  other  fruit-trees,  especially  the  fig  and  the  plum,  and 
the  low-lands  vield  abundantly  wheat,  maize,  rye,  hemp,  tobacco,  &c. 
The  vallev  of  the  Baise,  in  the  south,  and  that  of  the  Dropt,  in  the 
north  of  the  department,  are  also  very  fertile.  With  these  exceptions, 
the  department  presents  an  arid,  treeless  surface,  with  a  barren  stony 
soil,  especially  in  the  eastern  districts  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
Lot  and  the  Garonne.  In  the  upper  part  of  Ag^nois,  the  soil  is  a  stiff 
iron-coloured  clay  that  ill  repays  the  labour  of  the  husbandman ;  and 
in  the  Landes,  which  extend  over  the  south-west  of  the  department 
along  the  Avence,  the  ground  is  covered  with  arid  sands,  unhealthy 
marshes,  and  in  some  places  with  a  scanty  soil,  which  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  made  to  produce  a  few  ears  of  com.  In  this  last  district 
there  are  also  some  hungry  pastures  and  forests  of  pine  and  cork ;  the 
cork-woods  along  the  left  bank  of  the  GeUse,  a  feeder  of  the  Losse,  in 
the  south  of  the  department,  are  the  largest  in  France.  On  the 
northern  iMrders  there  are  fine  chestnut  woods.  The  quantity  of 
wine  annually  produced  is  14,014,000  gallons,  half  of  which  goes  for 
the  home  consumption ;  part  of  the  surplus  is  distilled  into  brandy, 
and  the  remainder  is  exported  to  Bordeaux.  A  considerable  number 
of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  sheep  are  reared.  Immense  numbers  of 
geese  also  are  reared,  and  form  an  important  ai*ticle  of  export  Ghime 
and  fresh-water  fish  are  plentifuL  The  climate  of  the  department  is 
in  general  very  healthy ;  but  long  alternations  of  drought  and  rain  are 
not  uncommon. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Lot,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Gers. 
The  Baise,  which  enters  the  Garonne  on  the  left  bank  nearly  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Lot,  rises  near  the  village  of  Lannemezan,  in  the 
department  of  Hautes-Pyr^n^es,  whence  it  flows  northward  through 
the  department  of  Gers,  passing  Mirande  (below  which  it  is  joined  on 
the  right  bank  by  the  Baise-Devant)  and  Condom,  to  whic^  town  we 
believe  it  has  recently  been  made  navigable.  At  a  short  distance 
below  Condom  it  enters  the  department  of  Lot-et-Garonne,  and 
passing  N^rao  (where  the  navigation  formerly  began)  it  joins  the 
Garonne  opposite  Aiguillon  after  a  course  of  nearly  100  miles.  The 
Dropt  rises  in  the  department  of  Dordogne  to  the  east  of  Montpazier. 
It  flows  westward  along  the  southern  base  of  a  western  o£&et  from  the 
mountains  of  Cantal,  and  in  its  course  crosses  the  boundaxy  between 
Lot-et-Garonne  and  Dordogne  more  than  once.  Below  Eymet  in  the 
south  of  the- latter  department  it  finally  leaves  Dordogne,  and  crossing 
the  north-western  angle  of  Lot-et-Garonne  it  runs  north-west  to  Mon- 
s^gur  in  the  department  of  Gironde,  and  thence  west  by  south  to  its 
mouth  in  the  Garonne  below  La-R^ole.  Its  whole  length  is  about  85 
miles.  The  Dropt  runs  through  a  pretty  valley;  it  is  crossed  by  many 
mill-dams,  but  has  been  rendered  navigable  by  canalisation  and  by 
lifting  apparatus  up  as  far  we  believe  as  Eymet.  Steamers  ply  up  the 
Garonne  between  Bordeaux  and  Agen.     [Agen  ;  Garonne.] 

The  projected  railway  from  Bordeaux  to  Cette  enters  the  depart- 
ment on  the  north-west  between  La-B^le  and  Marmande,  where  it 
crosses  from  the  left  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Ghironne.  IVom  Mar- 
mande it  is  to  run  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne  through 
Tonneins  to  Agen,  thence  through  Moissac  to  Montauban,  and  then  to 
the  Garonne  at  Toulouse.  Boadway  communication  is  afforded  by  9 
state  and  16  departmental  roads. 
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The  deparizQent  is  occupied  wbolly  by  the  Bupraoretaceoui  strata. 
Iron-minea  are  worked ;  good  building  stone,  calcareous  spar,  gypsum, 
and  marl  are  found.  The  chief  manufactures  are  cork,  sailcloth,  linen, 
swanskins,  pottery,  linen-  and  cotton-yam,  iron,  glass,  paper,  lime, 
ropes,  leather,  tobacco.  The  commerce  is  composed  of  the  various 
industrial  and  agricultural  articles  enumerated,  and  of  pitch  and  tar 
made  from  the  pines  of  the  Landea  About  675  fairs  and  markets  are 
held  annually.  The  department  possesses  1138  wind-  and  water-mills, 
9  iron  foi^ges  and  furnaces,  and  239  UctorieB  of  different  kinds. 

The  department  contams  1,323,062  acres.     Of  this  area  706,996  . 
acres  are  arable  land ;  104,584  acres  are  grass  land;  171,371  acres  are  i 
under  vineyards;  169,617  acres  are  covered  with  woods;  97,986  acres 
consist  of  barren  heaths  and  moors;  28,752  acres  are  occupied  with  ! 
roads,  buildings,  &c;  12,689  acres  with  rivers;  and  19,020  acres  are 
laid  out  in  orchards  and  fruit  plantations  of  various  kinds. 

The  department  is  divided  into  4  arrondissements^  whichi  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Cantons, 

Communos. 

PopnUtioninl851. 

1.  Agcn 

2.  Marmande  •        •    . 
8.  Villeneu?e 

4.  N^rao         .        .     . 

9 

0 

10 

7 

72 
96 
82 
62 

84,092 

101,044 

93,391 

60,818 

Total 

35 

812 

841,845 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  A  gen,  which  is  also  the 
capital  of  the  department,  and  of  the  former  district  of  Afdnois,  is 
the  subject  of  a  separate  article  [Agen].     Of  the  following  places  the 
population  is  that  of  the  commune.    Astaffort,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Gers,  10  miles  S.  from  Agen,  is  surrounded  by  old  turreted 
half-ruined  walls,  and  has  2414  inhabitants.    A  large  cross,  erected  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  rear  of  the  parish  church,  marks  the  spot,  ' 
still  called  Champ  des  Huguenots,  on  which  the  Prince  of  Cond^  was  I 
defeated  in  the  religious  wars.    Port-Sainte-Marie,  12  miles  W.  from 
Agen,  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  I 
Garonne,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  suspension-bridge  and  forms  I 
a  commodious  harbour  for  river  craft    The  high  road  to  Bordeaux 
passes  under  an  arcade  surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower,  the  whole  buUt  ' 
with  small  square  stones,  and  supposed  to  be  of  Boman  erection.    The 
population  of  the  town  is  8025. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Marmande,  is  | 
situated  in  the  west  of  the  department,  on  a  hill  above  the  Garonne, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch.  Marmande  is  an 
ancient  place,  but  its  origin  Is  unknown.  The  Goths  are  said  to  have 
occupied  it  The  Saracens  destroyed  it  in  the  8th  century.  It  was  ! 
rebuilt  however,  and  the  fortifications  it  is  said  were  raised  by  the 
English  Co8ur-de-Lion.  In  1212  it  was  taken  from  the  English  by 
Simon  de  Montfort,  and  again  in  1219  by  Amauiy  de  Montfort^  whose 
troops  massacred  aU  the  townsfolk  they  could  lay  hands  upon.  In 
1424  the  English  attacked  it  without  success;  but  took  it  m  1427, 
and  held  it  for  a  short  time.  Henri  IV.  besieged  it  without  success 
in  1577.  In  1814  the  town,  garrisoned  by  a  small  force,  held  out 
for  a  month  against  an  English  division.  It  has  an  old-fashioned 
look ;  many  of  the  houses  are  timber-framed.  The  most  important 
buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the  court-house,  the  college,  and  the 
hospital  Marmande  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  has 
8257  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  hats,  woollen  stulb,  brandy,  ropes, 
and  leather.  It  has  also  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  flour,  wine, 
brandy,  plums,  hemp,  tobacco,  &c.  Steam-boats  ply  several  times  a 
day  to  Bordeaux,  ulairac,  a  dean  well-built  town,  stands  in  a  pretty 
situation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lot,  has  4842  inhabitants,  who 
trade  in  white  wine,  plums,  flour,  tobacoo,  &c.  Castel-Moron, 
formerly  a  fortified  town,  which  was  taken  in  1315  by  the  English, 
stands  on  the  Lot,  and  has  2379  inhabitants.  Ze-McUHTAffinoU,  a 
small  but  ancient  town,  is  situated  8  miles  from  Marmande^  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  and  has  2414  inhabitants.  Tonneint,  a  few 
mUes  £.  of  Le-Mas-d'Ag^nois,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  suspension-bridge,  is  a  cheerful,  well-built 
town,  situated  on  the  sides  of  a  hill,  from  whence  there  is  a  delightful 
view.  ^  The  town-hall,  the  theatre,  and  the  public  baths  are  the  most 
conspicuous  buildings.  Tonneins  has  a  population  of  6973,  who 
manufacture  great  quantities  of  ropes,  leather,  and  tobacco,  and  trade 
in  these  articles,  as  also  in  hemp,  plums,  wine,  com,  brandy,  &c. 

8.  The  third  airondissement  takes  ite  name  from  ViUeneme  d^Agen, 
a  town  of  12,387  inhabitants,  14  miles  N.  from  A^en,  situated  on  the 
Lot,  which  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  united  by  an  ancient 
bridge  of  remarkable  structure.  Villeneuve  occupies  the  site  of  Gajac, 
a  town  which  was  destroved  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century ;  it 
was  rebuilt  by  the  brother  of  St  Louis  in  1264,  and  has  been  since 
called  Villeneuve,  or  the  new  town.  Gajac  it  is  supposed  occupied  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Excisum  mentioned  in  the  *  Aiitonine  Itinerary.' 
By  much  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  consists  of  several  wide,  straight^  well-built  streets,  that 
abut  m  a  circus  surrounded  by  arcades.  Of  the  old  fortifications, 
two  towers  and  the  oastie  still  remain ;  the  ramparts  have  been  turned 
into  handsome  promenades.    The  buildings  of  the  aneieut  abbey  of 


Eyases,  situated  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  the  town,  now 
form  a  convict  prison  for  eleven  departments.  Villeneuve  has  tribunals 
of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  a  college.  Linen,  leather,  tilei^ 
hammers  for  metal  foundries,  &a,  are  manufactured ;  the  oommeroe 
is  comx>osed  of  flour,  plums,  wine,  cattie,  paper,  iron,  copper,  && 
Fumd,  E.  by  N.  from  Villeneuve,  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Lot,  baa 
paper-mills,  and  2577  inhabitants.  SainU-Livradej  W.  of  Villeneure, 
and  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Lot,  has  a  population  of  8209,  who 
manufacture  leather,  and  trade  largely  in  plums.  M<mjkai(pdn, 
situated  on  a  hill,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  LMe,  9  miles  N.  from 
Villeneuve,  has  5075  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  narrow,  steep,  and 
ill  paved.  The  neighbourhood  is  fertile  in  wine  and  fruits.  Towrnon, 
a  market-town,  16  miles  E.  from  Villeneuve,  situated  on  a  hill  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Baudusson,  a  feeder  of  the  Lo(^  has  4935 
inhabitants. 

4.  The  fourth  arrondissement '  comprises  the  south-west  of  the 
department,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  chief  town,  NiraCj  which  is 
prettily  situated  on  the  Baise,  15  nules  S.W.  from  Agen,  and  has  tri- 
bunals of  first  instance  and  of  commerce^  a  college,  and  7090  inhabit- 
ants, who  manufacture  coarse  woollens,  sea-biscuits,  corks,  leather, 
and  great  quantities  of  flour.  The  old  town,  situated  on  a  steep 
slope,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Baise,  is  ill  built,  with  narrow  streets 
of  old  wooden  houses ;  it  is  joined  by  two  stone  bridges  to  the  new 
town,  which  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  larger  and 
better  built  This  town  has  several  pretty  and  shady  walks,  one  of 
which  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Henri  IV.  The  mosaics,  the 
remains  of  a  palace,  a  temple,  an  aqueduct,  and  of  baths,  found  here^ 
mark  the  place  as  the  site  probably  of  a  Boman  city,  the  name  of 
which  is  lost  The  lords  of  Albret  had  a  castle  here  which  was  built 
on  the  site  of  a  Benedictine  monastery,  erected  in  1250.  The  castie 
consisted  of  four  ranges  of  buildings  surrounding  a  square,  and  was 
built  by  the  different  members  of  the  house  of  Albret  alter  tint 
family  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Navarre.  KThe  last  addition  to  the 
building  was  made  by  Jeanne  d' Albret  who  buUt  the  fourth  raqgo 
with  the  materials  of  demolished  churches  and  monasteries  afW 
her  conversion  to  CalTinism.  In  this  part  of  the  building  Henri  IV. 
lodged  in  his  youth.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  Ndrac  sided  with 
the  Calvinists,  but  was  forced  to  capitulate  to  Mayenne  in  1621.  In 
the  following  year  its  defences  were  dismantled.  The  town  trades  in 
linen,  hemp,  flax,  wine^  brandy,  &c.,  and  is  famous  for  its  partridge 
patties.  N^rao  has  an  important  corn-market  CaMtd-JaJUmx,  13 
miles  N.W.  from  Ndrac^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Avanoe^  ia  a  jHretty 
well-built  town,  not  far  from  the  commencement  of  the  '  landea^'  and 
has  2585  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  coarse  doth,  paper,  glau, 
leather,  &c.  It  has  also  iron-foi^es,  copper-foundries,  smelting- 
furnaces,  hydraulic  saw-mills,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  ooni,  wine, 
pitch,  and  tar,  oak-bark,  chestnuts,  and  leechea  Mixin,  7  miles  & 
from  Ndrac,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  GeHse,  a  feeder  of  ihe  Baise,  is 
an  ill-built  town,  with  3042  inhabitants^  who  manufacture  ooxki^ 
pottery,  flour,  paper,  and  leather. 

The  dejiartment  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Agen,  is  included 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Agen,  withm  the  limits  of 
the  University-Academy  of  Ciordeaux,  and  belongs  to  the  14th  Military 
Division,  of  which  Boroeaux  is  head-quarters.  It  returns  3  membors 
to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empire.  There  are  a  diocesaa 
seminary,  a  secondary  ecclesiastical  school,  and  a  communal  college  at 
Agen.  Aiguillon,  Marmande,  M^zin,  and  Villeneuve  also  have  com- 
munal colleges.  The  Calvinists  have  churches  at  Tonneins,  Clairae^ 
N^rac,  Lafitte  (a  village  near  Clairao),  and  Castelmoron;  and  19 
meeting-houses  in  different  towns  of  the  department 

(Dictiotmaire  de  la  France;  Annuav-e  pour  VAn  1853,-  QgUiol 
Pa/pen,) 

LOTHARINGIA.    [Lobbaihe.] 

LOTHIANS,  THE,  a  term  by  which  is  undentood  iSbMk  part  of 
Scotland  which  stretches  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  includes  the  counties  of  Haddington,  Edinbur^  and 
Linlitagow,  called  respectively  East  Lothian,  Mid  Lothian,  and  West 
Lothian. 

LOUDfiAC,    rC6TBS-DU-N0BD.l 

LOUDUN.    rViBNNK.] 

LOUGHBOBOUGH,  Leicestershire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Loughborough,  is  aitoated  in 
62°  47'  N.  Ut,  r  13'  W.  long.,  distant  13  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Leicester,  109  miles  N.W.  1^  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  115|  miles 
by  the  North-Western  and  Midland  railways.  The  population  of  the 
town  of  Loughborough  in  1851  was  10,900.  The  sanitaiy  amoge- 
ments  of  the  town  are  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester  and  diocese  of  Petei^ 
borough.  Loughborough  Poor-Law  Union  contains  24  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  42,513  acres,  and  a  populatiou  in  1851 
of  25,268. 

Loughborough  consists  of  five  principal  streets,  whidi  radiate  from 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  several  smaller  streets.  The  town  is 
lighted  with  gas.  The  old  church  is  a  handsome  edifice  in  tiie  per- 
pendicular style  with  a  fine  tower.  Emmanuel  church  is  of  recent 
erection.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists  Independsnts,  Qusken, 
and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  Burton's  sdiool,  founded 
in  1495,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  1742^  l^i  with  the 
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fonndation  there  are  now  connected  five  distinct  sohools,  in  which  all 
the  soholan  pay  a  small  sum  fixed  by  the  trustees.  The  number  of 
■cholare  in  1863  was — in  the  Grammar  and  Commercial  school  87 ;  in 
the  High  sohool  70;  in  the  Low  school  120 ;  in  twoQirls'  schools  116. 
There  are  also  National  and  Infant  schools,  a  literary  and  philosophical 
■ocie^,  a  working  nten's  improvement  society,  a  pubHo  library,  a 
aaTinga  bank,  a  dispensary,  and  barracks  for  cavalry.  A  Boman 
Catholic  convent  <^  the  Sisters  of  the  Institute  of  Mercy  is  in  the 
town.  The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  patent  angola  hosiery,  or 
fleecy  hosiery.  Other  kinds  of  hosiery,  cotton  goods,  net  lace,  and 
shoes  are  also  made.  The  Leicester  Navigation  and  the  Loughborough 
Canal  communicate  with  the  Soar  and  unite  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  town.  The  l^dland  Counties  railway  passes  the  town  on  the 
north-east  sidoL  The  market-day  is  Thursday  :  eight  fairs  are  held  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  A  county-court  is  held  in  the  toVn.  Public 
walks  have  been  laid  olit  by  the  trustees  of  Burton's  charity. 

IfOUOHOR.    [Olamorqakshirb.] 

LOUQHREA,  county  of  Qalway,  Ireland,  a  market-  and  post-town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  ou  -Uie  north  side  of 
lioughna  Lake,  in  53*"  ISf  N.  lat,  S**  35'  W.  long.,  23  miles  E.S.E. 
from  Chdway,  and  110  miles  W.  from  Dublm.  The  population  in  1851 
was  S651,  besides  2661  in  the  workhouses,  and  30  in  the  bridewell. 
Loughrea  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  84  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  198,832  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  38,735.  The 
principal  street  on  the  Dublin  and  Gklway  road  contains  some  good 
houses.  Besides  the  parish  church,  a  neat  building  erected  in  1821, 
there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  with  a  Carmelite  friaiy  and  nunnery, 
to  which  chapels  are  attached.  The  other  public  buildings  are  the 
court-house,  a  linen-  and  yam-hall,  a  barrack  for  cavalry  and  infantry, 
a  bridewell,  and  the  Union  workhouses.  Brewing  and  tanning,  and 
the  manufacture  of  narrow  linen  and  coarse  diapers  are  carried  on. 
Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held.  The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and 
^ere  are  four  yearly  fairs.  On  the  north  side  of  the  town,  attached 
to  the  friary,  is  part  of  a  Carmelite  abbey^  with  a  square  tower,  founded 
in  1300. 

LOUGHTOK.    [EssBX.] 

LOUIS,  ST.    [MiBsomiL] 

IiOUISBOURG.    [Cape  Brbtou.] 

LiOUISIADE  ISLANDS,  an  extensive  group  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  lie  south-east  of  Papua,  or  New  Quinea,  l>etween  8*  and  12* 
8.  lat.,  150**  and  155**  E.  long.  The  group  was  discovered  by  Bougain- 
ville in  1768.  The  islands  occupy  a  space  of  more  than  300  miles 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  but  none  of  them  appear  to  be  large. 
The  principal  among  them  are  named  lyEntrecastreauz,  Juxien,  St.- 
Aignan,  and  Rossel.  So  far  as  a  rough  conjecture  may  be  formed, 
there  is  not  one  that  exceeds  40  miles  in  length.  Some  of  them  rise 
to  a  considerable  elevation ;  they  generally  appear  to  be  very  fertile. 
The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Papua  race,  and  are  very  averse  to 
any  intercourse  with  foreign  vessels  which  visit  the  dangerous  sea 
that  washes  the  southern  coast  of  these  islands.  It  is  supposed  that 
they  are  cannibals.  Hie  iuhabitants  make  large  pirogues^  or  canoes, 
and  use  shields  as  a  defensive  armour. 

(Bougainville;  lyEntrecasteaux.) 

LiOUISIANA,  one  of  the  most  south-western  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  extends  between  28**  55'  and  33'  N.  lat..,  88*  40^ 
and  94**  25'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  state  of  Mississippi, 
from  which  it  is  divided  down  to  81**  by  the  river  Mississippi ;  N.  by 
Arkansas;  W.  by  Texas,  from  which  it  is  separated  for  200  miles,  or 
above  two-thirds  of  the  distance  by  the  Sabine  River;  and  S.  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  along  which  its  coast-line  extends  for  400  miles. 
The  area  is  41,846  square  miles;  the  total  population  in  1850  was 
517,762,  or  12'52  to  the  square  mile.  The  federal  representative 
population  in  1850  was  419,838,  in  which  number  three-fifths  of  the 
slaves  are  included.  This,  according  to  the  ratio  of  representation 
established  by  the  Census  of  1850  (one  representative  to  93,423), 
entitles  the  state  to  send  fotir  representatives  to  Congress.  To  the 
Senate,  like  each  of  ite  other  United  States,  Louisiana,  sends  two 
znembers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  Louisiana^  at  the 
decennial  censuses  from  1810,  the  first  taken  after  the  admission  of 
Lrotiisiana  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  with  the  relative  proportions  of 
whites,  free-coloured  persons,  and  slaves  : — 


I>ate  of  Ceasut. 

Wliites. 

Free  Coloured 
Fersonfl. 

Slaves. 

Total, 

1810  . 
1820       .     • 
1830  . 
1840       .     . 
1850  . 

34,311 

73,883 

89,441 

158,457 

355,491 

7,585 
10,47G 
16,710 
25,502 
17,462 

34,660 

69,064 

109,538 

168,452 

244,809 

76,556 
153,407 
215,739 
352,411 
517,762 

Of  the  white  population  126,917  were  bom  in  the  state,  60,641  in 
other  states  of  the  Union,  67,308  in  foreign  countries,  and  of  625  the 
birthplace  was  unknown.  Of  the  foreigners  8598  were  bom  in 
England  and  Wales,  1196  in  Scotland,  and  24,266  in  Ireland;  17,507 
in  Qermany,  and  11,552  in  France. 

Surface,  Sffdrography,  mid  Communications, — Along  the  coast  are 


several  spacious  bays  and  inlets,  or,  as  they  are  called,  lakes,  but  there 
are  few  good  harbours.  Vessels  drawing  8  feet  of  water  can  ascend 
Lake  Pontcfaartrain  to  Madisonville,  but  the  other  inlets  are  mostly 
shallow.  The  roadstead  on  the  west  of  the  Chandeleur  Islands, 
known  as  Naso  Roads,  affords  secure  riding  for  large  vessels.  The 
smaller  bays  and  inlets,  many  of  which  penetrate  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  country,  afford  shelter  for  small  orafl.  Off  the 
eastern  coast  are  several  islands,  the  laigest  of  which  are  known  as 
the  Chandeleur  Islands :  they  are  not  very  fertile,  but  are  regarded  as 
very  healthy,  and  the  larger  of  them  are  inhabited.  On  the  south 
coast,  and  west  of  the  mouths  of  the  Missiasippi,  are  several  other 
islands  which  lie  dose  to  the  riiore,  and  are  said  to  possess  a  soil  of 
remarkable  fertility. 

Louisiana  presents  a  considerable  variety  of  surface,  though  it  is  for 
the  most  part  a  plain  country,  only  in  a  few  places  rising  into  hills  of 
moderate  elevation.  The  southern  part  of  the  state  for  100  miles 
from  the  shore  is  a  low  unbroken  level  The  delta  of  the  Mississippi 
extends  along  the  shores  of  the  Qnlf  of  Mexico  from  Atchafalaya 
Bay  on  the  west  (91"  40^  W.  long.)  to  the  Pass  de  Marianne  (89^  15' 
W.  long.)  and  Lake  Borgne  on  the  east,  and  includes  a  coast-line  of 
above  250  miles;  and  thence  up  the  Mississippi  to  the  great  bend 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Homochitto  River,  about  31"  16'  N.  lat. ; 
comprehending  about  one-fourth  of  the  state,  or  more  than  10,000 
square  miles.  This  vast  tract  of  country,  which  is  in  few  places 
elevated  more  than  10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  annually 
inundated  by  the  spring  floods,  and  for  six  months  in  the  year  is 
either  covered  with  water  or  a  swamp.  The  swamps  extend  along 
the  sea,  and  are  called  the  marshes ;  the  inundated  region  lies  north 
and  west  of  the  marshes.  The  marshes  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
sea  at  high  tide.  They  are  destitute  of  trees  and  shrubs,  but  covered 
with  grass,  which  however  is  quite  useless,  as  the  swamps  can  onlr 
be  traversed  in  boats  by  following  the  numerous  watercourses  whicn 
intersect  them.  The  cultivated  part  of  this  marshy  region  is  confined 
to  the  very  narrow  banks  of  the  waterconrses,  and  even  there  settle- 
ments are  only  formed  on  the  northern  borders  of  the  marshes,  on 
account  of  the  great  unhealthiness  of  this  region. 

The  inundated  region  comprehends  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
delta.  All  that  part  of  the  delta  which  is  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  of  the  Bayou  la  Fourche,  with  the  exception  of  a  tract  west  of 
Baton  Rouge,  is  deeply  inundated  from  February  to  August,  during 
which  period  it  forms  an  immense  lake.  The  common  depth  of  the 
water  is  6  feet,  but  in  many  parts,  especially  where  the  Red  River 
joins  the  Mississippi,  it  is  much  more.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
year  it  is  dry  and  the  soil  firm.  The  whole  region  is  covered  with 
high  and  valuable  forest-trees.  The  country  east  of  the  Mississippi 
ai^  of  the  Bayou  la  Fourohe,  as  well  as  the  tract  of  higher  ground 
west  of  Baton  Rouge,  ia  only  inundated  to  the  depth  of  8  or  4  feet, 
and  the  inundation  ceases  a  month  or  six  weeks  sooner.  The  banks 
of  the  rivers  also  are  several  feet  higher  than  in  the  country  farther 
back,  so  that  they  are  at  most  only  slightly  intmdated,  and  numerous 
settlements  have  been  formed  along  them.  The  greatest  part  of  this 
country  is  covered  with  trees.  To  protect  the  cultivated  ground 
from  the  annual  inundation  a  bank  of  earth,  called  '  lev^e,'  has  been 
formed  on  each  side  of  the  Mississippi,  it  begins  at  Fort  St.  Philip 
(29**  25'  N.  lat.),  and  extends  to  the  higher  grounds  of  Baton  Rouge 
(30°  30'),  a  distance  of  130  miles.  In  some  places  above  New  Orleans 
this  embankment  is  15  feet  high  and  30  feet  wide  at  the  base,  but 
generally  it  does  not  exceed  12  feet  at  the  base  and  5  feet  in  height 

The  country  west  of  the  delta  to  the  Sabine  River  is  likewise 
bordered  by  a  broad  belt  of  sea  marshes,  extending  from  10  to 
80  miles  inland,  and  having  in  many  places  clumps  of  live  oak. 
North  of  the  marshes  the  country  rises  considerably,  and  extends  in 
open  prairies,  which  are  generally  destitute  of  trees,  but  covered 
with  grass.  The  prairies  are  traversed  by  numerous  rivers,  whose 
narrow  valleys  or  *  bottoms '  are  overgrown  with  trees,  and  contaiu 
fertile  tracts.  The  banks  of  the  river  Teche  form  the  western 
boundary  of  the  inundated  country,  but  they  are  above  the  line  of 
the  inundation,  and  contain  many  rich  cultivated  tracts.  To  the 
west  and  north-west  of  the  prairies  of  Opelousas  lies  an  extensive 
wooded  region,  which  on  the  Sabine  extends  to  30°  10',  and 
terminates  not  far  from  the  marshes.  It  occupies  the  country  about 
the  northern  half  of  the  course  of  the  Calcasiu  River,  and  approaches 
the  inundated  country  of  the  delta  on  the  Bayou  BoBuf,  a  branch  of 
the  Courtableau.  The  whole  of  this  extensive  tract  is  covered  with 
pine-forests,  and  the  soil  is  of  very  indifferent  quality.  It  is  an  undu- 
lating plain,  except  at  the  most  north-western  angle  of  Louisiana, 
between  the  upper  course  of  the  Sabine  River  and  the  Red  River, 
where  it  rises  into  high  hills. 

Red  River  may  be  considered  as  the  boundary  of  this  wooded 
region.  Where  it  enters  Louisiana,  high-grounds  covered  with  pine- 
trees  approach  to  the  margin  of  the  river  on  both  sides,  but  about 
60  miles  lower  down  a  remarkable  swampy  depression  of  the  surface, 
known  as  the  Rafts,  extends  from  north-north-west  to  south-south- 
east, about  60  miles  long  with  a  mean  width  of  8  miles.  The  whole 
of  this  low  region  is  inundated  from  1  to  20  feet  during  the  spring, 
but  in  summer  the  lakes  and  low  grounds  are  nearly  dry,  and  in 
October  and  November  they  become  meadows  covered  with  a  carpet 
of  green  and  succulent  herbage. 
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The  country  extending  from  Red  River  on  the  west  to  the  i 
KisAissippi  River  on  the  east  oonsists  mostly  of  elevated  woodland,  { 
especially  that  portion  which  lies  west  of  the  Washita  or  Ouachita  ' 
River.  In  this  r^on,  east  of  Lake  Bistineau,  is  the  highest  land  of 
Louisiana.  It  consists  of  numerous  hills  rising  from  100  to  200  feet 
above  their  base  :  they  are  covered  with  trees,  chiefly  pine  and  oak,  , 
thinly  interspersed  with  ash,  hickory,  and  dog-wood,  and  produce  a 
luxuriant  herbage  in  summer  and  spring.  Farther  east  tnese  hills 
sink  into  a  sandy  plain,  which  extends  to  the  Washita  and  river 
BoBuf,  a  confluent  of  the  former ;  it  is  mostly  covered  with  pine- 
forest  ;  but  the  river  bottoms  are  wide,  and  have  a  fertile  soil  The 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  Black  river,  which  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  river  Bcsuf  with  the  Washita,  resembles  in  every 
respect  the  less  inundated  part  of  the  delta.  But  between  the  river 
Bcsuf  and  the  Mississippi,  and  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  latter, 
is  a  low  tract  traversed  by  the  river  Tensas,  a  confluent  of  Black 
river,  which  is  likewise  inundated  by  the  water  which  issues  from 
the  Mississippi  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Narrow  strips  along  the 
river  become  quite  dry  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  but  the 
greater  part  of  this  tract  is  a  swamp,  which  produces  fine  timber-trees, 
especially  cypress.  From  these  forests  New  Orleans  is  supplied  with 
lumber  and  f  ueL 

Along  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  extends  an  elevated  country, 
broken  by  numerous  streams.  Its  projections,  worn  away  by  the 
action  of  the  river,  are  known  by  the  name  of  Blufib.  They  rise  more 
than  100  feet  above  the  alluvial  plains  near  the  Mississippi.  These 
bills  continue  eastward  for  15  or  20  miles  from  the  banks,  and  lie 
scattered  about  in  wild  confusion.  They  are  overgrown  by  mingled 
forests  of  oak,  sweet-gum,  poplar,  tulip-tree,  hickory,  and  some  pine, 
and  have  an  almost  uniformly  productive  soil.  By  degrees  the  hills 
disappear,  and  are  followed  by  a  plain  which  is  considerably  elevated 
above  the  delta.  This  plain  has  a  sandy  sterile  soil,  and  is  entirely 
overgrown  wiUi  pitch-pine.  On  the  south  it  does  not  extend  to  the 
lakes  of  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  but  begins  imperceptibly  to 
lower,  at  a  distance  of  about  10  miles,  until  it  advances  to  the  river 
Amite  and  the  lakes,  where  it  terminates  in  narrow  swamps,  which 
line  the  banks  of  the  river  and  lakes.  The  soil,  though  light,  is  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  of  whidi  there  are  numerous 
plantations,  and  the  extensive  pine-forests  produce  abundance  of  pitch 
and  tar. 

The  Misaimppi  becomes  the-  boundary  of  Louisiana  at  its  most 
north-eastern  comer,  83"  N.  lat,  but  receives  no  accession  of  water 
from  the  right  until  it  has  attained  31°  N.  lat,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  united  waters  of  Red  and  Black  rivers,  which  together  probably 
drain  a  tract  of  100,000  square  miles,  and  bring  down  an  immense 
body  of  water  during  the  spring  months.  From  31°  N.  lat,  the 
Mississippi,  which  has  formed  the  boundary  of  the  state  for  450  miles, 
runs  wholly  in  the  state  of  Louisiana ;  the  remainder  of  its  course 
being  about  350  miles.  Where  it  enters  the  state  the  Mississippi 
sends  off  its  first  great  branch,  the  Atchafalaya,  here  called  the  Chafalie, 
which,  flowing^  in  a  southern  and  south-eastern  direction,  traverses 
the  lowest  part  of  the  delta,  enters  the  south-eastern  part  of  lake 
Chetimaches,  and  issuing  from  it^  passes  through  the  marshes  into 
Atchafalaya  Bay.  Lake  Chetimaches,  or  Grand  Lake,  is  about  40 
miles  long  and  from  2  to  5  miles  wide ;  at  its  southern  extremity  it  is 
40  feet  deep.  It  is  connected  with  the  Atchafalaya  by  several  natural 
channels,  which  traverse  the  intervening  country,  and  divide  it  into 
many  islands,  making  a  kind  of  net-work.  From  the  Atchafalaya  the 
Mississippi  flows  in  a  general  south-eastern  direction,  but  with  many 
great  bends.  About  30°  20'  N.  lat,  the  river  sends  off  the  second 
great  branch,  the  Iberville,  which  runs  eastward,  and  joins  the  Amite 
river.  The  united  stream  falls  into  Lake  Maurepas,  a  circular  sheet 
of  water  about  8  miles  in  diameter.  This  lake  is  united  to  the  lake 
of  Pontchartrain  by  the  Pass  of  Manchac.  Lake  Pontchartrain  is  in 
the  form  of  an  ellipse  20  miles  by  82  miles,  and  from  18  to  20  feet 
deep ;  it  is  connected  with  Lake  Borgne  by  two  channels,  of  which 
the  southern  is  called  Chef  Menteur,  and  the  northern  the  Rigolets. 
By  means  of  the  St  John's  Bayou,  a  small  river  which  falls  into  its 
southern  shore,  and  a  short  canal,  cut  from  the  St  John  to  New 
Orleans,  hake  Pontchartrain  has  become  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  a  considerable  district  of  the  interior  and  the  commercial 
capital  of  the  state.  Ijake  Borgne,  though  denominated  a  lake  is 
really  a  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  connected  with  it  by  the  Pass 
de  Marianne.  A  few  miles  below  the  efflux  of  the  Iberville,  the 
Mississippi  sends  off  another  branch  to  the  west,  the  Plaquemines, 
which  is  only  6  miles  long,  and  joins  the  Atchafalaya.  Though  it  has 
only  water  during  the  high  flood,  it  is  important  for  the  internal 
navigation.  Farther  down  occtun  the  last  great  efflux  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  La  Fourche  (the  Fork).  It  leaves  the  principal  river  at 
Doualdsonville,  and  flows  in  a  south-eastern  direction  for  90  miles ;  it 
has  9  feet  water  on  its  bar,  and  admits  vessels  drawing  4  or  5  feet  to 
within  30  miles  of  its  efflux ;  but  the  upper  part  of  its  course  is  very 
shallow  from  September  to  March.  From  the  efflux  of  the  La  Fourche 
the  Mississippi  flows  east  to  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  and  thence  to 
the  sea  in  a  south-eastern  direction.  Shortly  before  it  reaches  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  it  divides  into  six  branches,  called  the  West,  South- 
west, South,  East,  North-east,  and  L' Outre  Pass.  The  moat  frequented 
is  the  East  Pass,  with  12  feet  water  at  ordinary  tides;  the  South-west 


Pass  is  nearly  as  deep  as  the  East  Pass.  The  other  pjussea  have  from 
5  to  8  feet  water,  but  they  are  rarely  frequented.  The  depth  of  the 
water  increases  rapidly  in  the  channels,  so  that  it  is  upi^tids  of  SO 
feet  within  a  mile  from  the  bars,  and  still  greater  farUier  upwards. 
[MissiasiPPL]  In  the  inundated  tract  there  is  a  great  number  of 
lakes  of  different  sizes.  The  laigest  is  lake  Quacha,  or  Bant&ris, 
south-south-west  of  New  Orleans,  which  is  22  miles  long  and  6  miles 
wide.  As  these  lakes  are  united,  either  with  one  another  or  with  the 
chief  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  some  of  them  facilitate  the  internal 
navigation,  especially  Lake  Palourde  and  Lake  Verret,  which  are  unitei 
with  one  another  and  with  the  Atchafalaya  and  La  Fourche,  brancheB 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Bed  JUver,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  travenes  Louisiaiift 
with  a  general  south-east  course  of  200  miles,  but  by  the  windings  of 
the  river  of  above  300  miles.  Shortlv  after  it  enters  the  state  com- 
mences the  depression  mentioned  above,  and  known  as  the  Raft, 
which  consists  of  a  swampy  extension  of  the  river,  20  to  30  miles  vide, 
and  extending  for  a  length  of  70  miles.  The  water  having  become 
obstructed  by  fallen  timber  has  forced  for  itself  a  number  of  new 
channels,  most  of  them  shallow,  which  have  likewise  in  their  turn 
become  blocked  by  the  trees  brought  down  by  floods,  so  that  during 
certain  seasons  the  whole  width  of  the  tract  might  occasionally  be 
traversed  on  horseback.  The  United  States  government  has  however 
recently,  at  a  g^eat  expense,  caused  so  much  of  the  raft  to  be  remoTed 
as  to  admit  the  passage  of  steam-vessela  The  navigation  is  again 
interrupted  by  the  rapids  in  31°  20'  N.  lat,  where  two  ledges  of  rocks 
extend  across  the  chsnnel  about  threeH;[uarters  of  a  mile  from  eacli 
other ;  but  when  the  water  is  high  the  rocks  form  no  obstruction  to 
the  passing  of  boats.  Its  principal  affluents  are  Bhtck  river  and  the 
Bayou  de  Bon  Bieu. 

The  other  rivers  of  Louisiana  are  unimportant  as  channels  of  nan- 
gation.  The  Sabine,  which  divides  tiie  country  from  Texas,  rises  in 
the  last-mentioned  state,  and  has  a  generally  southern  course  of  300 
miles.  Before  it  enters  the  sea  it  flows  into  a  shallow  lake  30  miles 
long,  and  from  8  to  5  miles  wide.  In  ordinary  tides  there  is  not 
above  3  feet  water  on  its  bar.  It  is  navigable  throughout  Louisiana 
by  steamers  of  light  draught  East  of  the  Sabine  is  the  Calcasiu,  which 
rises  in  the  angle  between  the  Red  river  and  Sabine,  flows  paiallei  to 
the  Sabine  at  a  distance  of  about  35  miles,  expands  near  its  mouth 
likewise  into  a  large  but  shallow  lake,  and  has  also  only  3  feet  water 
on  its  bar.  Its  course  is  upwards  of  200  miles.  The  Mermentou, 
which  flows  to  the  east  of  the  Calcasiu,  is  properly  only  the  channel 
by  which  Lake  Mermentou  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Qalf  of 
Mexico.  This  lake  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  receives  most  of  the 
waters  which  originate  on  the  prairies  of  Opelousas,  but  the  different 
streams  unite  before  they  enter  the  marshes  in  one  river,  which 
receives  the  name  of  Mermentou,  and  soon  afterwards  falls  into  the 
lake.  It  is  not  better  adapted  for  navigation  than  the  Sabine  and 
Calcasiu.  Sixty  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mermentou  are  two 
large  bays,  Vermilion  Bay  and  Cote  Blanche  Bay,  which  are  united 
by  several  passes  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  bays  have  12  feet  of 
water,  but  the  passes  only  5  or  6  feet  Vermilion  Bay  receives  the 
river  of  the  same  name^  which  rises  on  the  prauries  of  Opelousas 
30°  30'  N.  lat,  and  runs  in  a  general  southern  course  about  SO  miles. 
It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  5  feet  draught  to  a  considerable  distanoe. 

The  canals  in  the  state  are  the  Orleans  Bank  Canal,  extending  from 
New  Orleans  to  Lake  Pontchartrain ;  the  Barataria  Canal  from  Xew 
Orleans  to  Berwick  Bay ;  Lake  Veret  Canal  from  Lake  Veret  to  La 
Fourche  River ;  and  a  i^ort  line  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Bay  of 
St  John's. 

Louisiana  has  been  slower  than  most  of  the  states  in  adopting  rail- 
way communication.  The  only  lines  in  operation  in  June  1854  were 
the  Clinton  and  Port  Hudson  railway,  uniting  those  places,  24  miles 
long;  the  Mexican  Qulf  railway,  from  New  Orleans  to  Proctorsville,  27 
miles ;  the  Milnebuig  and  Lake  Pontchartrain,  from  New  Orleans  to 
Milneburg,  6  miles ;  the  New  Orleans  and  Carrollton,  uniting  the  towns 
so  named,  6  miles ;  and  the  West  FeUcian,  26  miles.  A  convention  was 
however  held  some  time  back  at  New  Orleans,  of  representatives  of  the 
South-Westem  States,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  a  very  extensive 
system  of  railways  for  facilitating  intercommunication  between  thoss 
states,  and  a  more  ready  access  to  the  ports  of  the  Mexican  Qul£  In 
consequence  of  the  resolutions  then  passed  several  extensive  lines  of 
railway  have  been  projected,  some  of  which  are  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction. Of  these  lines  commenced  or  projected  the  principal  are 
the  New  Orleans,  Opelousas,  and  Great  Western,  218  miles  long; 
the  Vicksbui'g  and  Shreve-port,  207  miles;  and  the  New  Orleans,  Jact 
son,  and  Qreat  Northern,  61  miles.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  the 
general  government  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Misfflssippi  below 
New  Orleans. 

Qeoloffy,  Mineralogy ,  Ac, — The  rocks  of  Louisiana  consist  almost  en- 
tbely  of  Eocene  and  later  deposits.  The  oldest  are  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
strata,  green-sandstone,  and  marl,  outlyers  apparently  of  the  great 
cretaceous  formations  of  Texas,  which  are  said  to  occur  in  the  north- 
western and  northern  parts  of  the  state.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
remainder  of  the  state  west  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Red  river,  appears  to  consist  of 
Eocene  strati,  consisting  of  a  white  limestone,  sandstone,  marls,  and 
red  and  white  days.    The  middle  and  upper  strata  (Miocene  and 
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Pliocene)  of  the  tertiary  rocks  do  not  appear  to  have  been  identified 
in  Louiaiana,  but  it  is  believed  that  these  rocks  exist.  The  shores  of 
the  Mexican  Gol^  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  thronghont  the  state^ 
and  along  Red  river  ap  to  Natchitoches,  or  about  31°  45'  N.  lat, 
belong  to  the  post-tertiary,  post-pUooene,  or  quaternary  rocks,  and 
consist  of  sandy  and  clayey  deposits,  containing  yast  quantities  of 
TariouB  fresh-water  shells,  of  species  now  living  in  the  beds  or  on  the 
borders  of  these  rivers ;  bat  many  of  the  diflEs  or  blofb  which  contain 
these  sheik  are  raised  more  than  100  feet  above  the  rivers.  The  delta 
of  the  MiasiBsippi  is  formed  of  recent  rocks.  The  river  brings  do?m 
immense  quantities  of  organic  and  inoi^ganio  bodies,  which  are  depo- 
sited on  the  shore  of  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  and  form  a  vast  and 
constantly  increasing  delta ;  and  tiie  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
in  consequence  is  continually  shifting  its  position.  The  bluffs  along 
the  Mississippi,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  says,  have  been  evidently  formed  in 
the  same  manner  and  slowly  upraised  to  their  present  position,  the 
river  carving  out  valleys  through  the  horizontid  and  unconsolidated 
strata  as  they  rose,  sweeping  away  the  greater  portion  of  them,  and 
leaving  mere  fragments  in  the  shape  of  terraces.  **  The  deposits 
forming  the  delta  and  alluvial  plain  of  the  Mississippi,"  he  says, 
**  consist  of  sedimentary  matter  extending  over  an  area  of  80,000 
square  miles,  and  known  in  some  parts  to  be  several  hundred  feet 
deep."  The  advance  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  into  the  Mexican 
Ouif  has  been  estimated  at  about  60  feet  a  year,  or  a  mile  in  a 
century  :  the  average  quantity  of  sedimentary  matter  brought  down 
auDually  by  the  river  is  about  l-1700th  of  the  whole  weight  of  the 
water,  or  3,000,000  cubic  feet,  being  about  ten  times  that  of  the  Rhine. 

The  mineralogical  riches  of  Louisiana  are  not  very  considerable^ 
An  inferior  aluminous  brown  coal,  serviceable  for  fuel  where  the  true 
coal  is  not  obtainable,  is  said  to  be  abundant  in  the  tertiary  beds  of 
the  northern  parts  of  the  state.  Iron  is  found  throughout  the  tertiary 
beds ;  the  Red  river  derives  its  name  from  the  colour  of  its  waters, 
which  is  owing  to  the  ferruginous  matter  contained  in  the  strata 
through  which  it  flows.  Salt-springs  occur  in  several  places  in  the 
parishes  of  Natchitoches  and  Rapides,  but  are  not  now  worked. 
Qy  p9um  of  good  quality  abounds,  as  do  also  very  rich  marls  and  ochre. 

Climate,  Soil,  Prodtutiona. — A  considerable  difference  is  observed 
between  tiie  dimate  of  the  low  and  high  lands  of  Louisiana.  Li  the 
low  lands  it  seldom  snows,  and  frost  is  a  rare  occurrence,  the 
thermometer  commonly  not  sinking  to  the  freezing-point.  In  summer 
the  heat  is  great,  and  lasts  from  tiie  beginning  of  July  to  the  dose 
of  September ;  the  thermometer  then  ranges  between  75°  and  85°, 
and  sometimes  rises  to  90°  and  even  96°.  At  this  time  the  inun- 
dation ceases,  and  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
infects  the  air  and  produces  dangerous  diseases,  especially  fevers. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  New  Orleans,  according  to 
Darby,  does  not  exceed  63°,  or  about  13  degrees  above  that  of  London, 
which  is  21  degrees  nearer  the  pole.  On  the  higher  grounds,  espe- 
<dally  oh  the  open  prairies  of  Opelousas,  the  climate  is  much  more 
severe.  *  In  30°  30'  N.  lat.  the  snow  has  &Ilen  to  a  depth  of  11  inches, 
and  remained  for  several  days  on  the  ground.  Frost  occurs  there 
every  winter,  and  even  sometimes  in  April  and  September,  so  that  at 
Natchitoches  it  does  great  injury  to  the  cotton  and  tender  plants. 
In  July  there  are  heavy  rains  and  thunder,  and  in  August  sometimes 
hurricanes  blow  frvm  the  south,  which  cause  great  damage  by  forcing 
the  water  of  the  Mississippi  into  the  adjacent  level  country.  In  winter 
the  north-western  gales,  which  are  very  cold,  produce  great  and  sudden 
changes  in  the  temperature. 

The  alluvial  soil  along  the  banks  (or  as  thev  are  here  called  ooAsts, 
from  the  French  '  cdtds ')  of  the  Mississippi  is  of  extraordinary  fertility. 
This  tract,  the  whole  of  which  is  under  cultivation,  and  produces 
excellent  sugar  crops,  extends  for  about  a  mile  on  each  sids  of  the 
river  from  about  160  miles  above  New  Orleans  to  140  miles  below 
that  city.  It  lies  below  the  flood-tides,  from  which  it  is  defended  by 
a  dyke  or  lev^  Although  not  so  rich  as  this,  all  the  river  bottoms 
have  a  very  fertile  soil  Of  the  '  inundated  lands'  about  two-thirds 
are  covered  with  heavy  timber  and  a  dense  undergrowth  of  canes  and 
other  plants.  The  cypress  swamps  have  a  fertile  soil,  but  the  surface 
ia  generally  depressed,  and  there  is  no  natural  outlet :  if  drained 
however  they  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  excellent  rice 
grroiinds.  The  sea  marshes  are  only  partiedly  covered  with  timber; 
their  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  deep  day.  The  pine  lands  are  always 
poor  and  often  sterilai  The  dispersed  ti'acts  of  elevated  prairie  are 
free  from  timber  and  generally  very  fertile. 

The  staple  products  are  cotton  and  sugar.  The  cereals  chiefly 
cultivated  are  rice  and  maize.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  most 
cultivated  towards  the  north,  but  nowhere  to  any  great  extent.  Sugar 
succeeds  well  as  far  north  as  the  head  of  the  delta.  Cotton  succeeds 
everywhere,  and  is  of  excellent  quality.  Qood  tobacco  i^  raised  in 
different  places,  but  its  cultivation  has  decreased.  The  cultivation 
of  indigo  was  formerly  carried  on  to  some  extent,  but  has  been 
abandoned.  The  mulberry-tree  is  indigenous.  The  vine^  peach,  and 
fig;  flourish;  and  the  orange  up  to  about  30°  30'.  The  apple  cannot 
•be  cultivated  successfully,  and  the  cherry  is  wholly  unproductive. 
Vegetables  are  not  extensively  cultivated,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sweet  potato. 

By  &r  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  Louisiana  is  covered  with 
forests.    The  pine-tree,  which  is  most  abunddnt,  covers  the  northern 


and  western  sandy  districts,  and  is  extensively  used  in  the  manofao- 
ture  of  tar  and  pitch.  On  the  declivities  by  which  the  prairies  or 
wooded  regions  descend  to  the  inundated  grounds  the  forests  mostly 
consist  of  oak,  sweet-gum,  poplar,  tulip-tree,  and  hickory  of  various 
species ;  the  same  trees  occur  on  the  broken  country  east  of  the 
Mississippi :  the  chincapin  grows  on  the  borders  of  the  inundated 
lands. 

Immense  herds  of  cattle  are  raised  on  the  natural  meadows  of 
Opelousas  and  Attakapas,  as  likewise  horses  and  mules.  The  bison, 
or  buffalo,  is  only  met  with  towards  the  northern  and  western  border, 
where  also  wild  horses  are  found.  Deer  are  only  plentiful  in  the 
prairies  of  Opelousas  and  in  the  pine-forests.  Beus,  lynxes,  the 
American  panther,  and  beavers  are  rare,  but  wolves  are  somewhat 
numerous.  Locusts  infest  the  prairies,  and  numerous  serpents  the 
woods  and  lowlands.  The  alligator  occurs  in  ail  the  rivers,  but  is 
most  numerous  in  the  bays  and  lakes  of  stagnant  water :  it  ia  not 
dangerous,  except  when  attacked  or  wounded.  The  Mississippi  and 
its  branches  aboimd  in  fish.  The  forests  swarm  with  birds,  among 
which  are  the  wild  turkey,  the  paroquet,  the  pelican,  the  flamingo,  and 
the  humming-bird.  Swans,  geese^  and  ducks  are  very  numerous  on 
the  lakes  and  stsgnant  waters  along  Bed  river. 

The  following  are  the  principal  results  of  the  inquiries  made  at  the 
last  Census  respecting  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  state : — ^The 
number  of  farms  under  cultivation  in  Louisiana  on  June  1st  1850 
was  13,422 :  the  extent  of  improved  land  in  farms  was  1,590,025 
acres ;  of  unimproved  land,  8,399,018  acres.  The  cash  value  of  farms 
was  returned  at  75,814,398  dollars;  of  farming  implements  and 
machinery  at  11,576,938  dollars.  Of  the  chief  products  of  Louisiana 
the  total  produce  was:— Maize,  10,266,373  bushels  (5,952,912  bushels 
in  1840);  rice,  4,425,349  lbs.  (3,604,534  lbs.  in  1840);  ginned  cotton, 
71,494,800  lbs.  (152,255,868  lbs.  in  1840,  being  a  decrease  of 
81,060,568 lbs.);  csne^ugar,  226,001,000 lbs.  (119,947,720 lbs.  in  1840); 
molasses,  10,931,177  gallons ;  tobacco,  26,878  lbs.  (119,824  lbs.  m 
1840,  being  a  decrease  of  92,946  lbs.).  The  decrease  in  the  quantity 
of  cotton  was  mainly  due  to  the  destructive  floods  which  swept  over 
the  cotton  districts  in  the  autumn  of  1849;  but  much  of  the  labour 
and  capital  formerly  devoted  to  the  production />f  cotton  and  tobacco 
have  been  diverted  to  the  culture  of  other  crops,  and  especially  sugar, 
of  which  Louisiana  alone  in  1850  produoed  91*28  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  quantity  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  other  more 
important  crops  were  as  follows: — Wheat,  417  bushels;  rye,  475 
bushels ;  oats,  89,637  bushels ;  potatoes,  95,632  bushels ;  sweet 
potatoes,  1,428,453  bushels;  peas  and  bea^  161,732  bushels;  hay, 
25,752  tons ;  hops,  125  lbs. ;  of  wine,  onlv  15  gallons  were  made. 
The  value  of  orchard  products  was  22,359  doUara ;  of  market-garden 
produce,  148,829  dollara. 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  state  in  1850  was  89,514  ;  asses  and 
mules,  44,849;  milch  cows,  105,576;  working  oxen,  54,968;  other 
cattle,  414,798;  sheep,  110,333;  swin^  597,301.  The  value  of  live 
stock  was  11,152,275  dollars;  of  animals  slaughtered,  1,458,990 
dollars.  The  products  of  animals  were: — Butter,  683,069  lbs. ; 
cheese,  1957  lbs. ;  wool,  109,897  lbs. ;  bees-wax  and  honey,  96,701  lbs. 

Mamtfaeiure$p  Commeree,  dse. — Louisiana  is  mainly  an  agricultural 
state^  the  manufactures  being  chiefly  of  articles  required  for  domestic 
consumption  and  the  supply  of  a  southern  planting  state.  The  Census 
of  1850  does  not  show  the  number  of  free  persons  employed  in  agri- 
culture and  manufactures  very  precisely,  and  the  slaves  are  omitted 
in  the  tables  of  occupations.  According  to  it,  in  1850  there  were  in 
Louisiana  18,639  free  males  above  15  years  of  sge  employed  in  agri- 
culture^ and  82^879  in  commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  and  mechanical 
arts.  At  the  Census  of  1840  there  were,  including  slaves,  79,289 
persons  employed  in  agriculture,  7565  in  manufactures,  and  8549  in 
commerce.  The  whole  number  of  manufacturing  establi^mients 
producing  to  the  value  of  500  dollars  and  upwiurds  in  1850  was 
1021.  Of  these  8  were  manufactories  of  iron-castings,  employing  a 
capital  of  255,000  dollars  and  383  persons;  15  were  tanneries,  em- 
ploying 66  persons;  the  remainder  were  chiefly  sugar-refineries,  which 
employed  252  hands;  saw-  and  planing-mills,  898  hands;  grist-miUs; 
and  other  works  usual  in  a  southern  agricultural  state.  The  home- 
made manufactures  of  the  year  were  valued  at  139,232  dollars. 

Besides  the  valuable  produce  of  its  own  soil  a  large  proportion 
of  the  production  of  the  other  states  within  the  extensive  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  which  are  destined  for  a  foreign  market  passes  through 
this  state ;  it  has  also  a  very  large  coasUng-trade,  and  an  extremely 
important  internal  trade.  The  whole  of  this  commerce  is  concen- 
trated at  Nxw  Oblxans.  Louisiana  has  the  largest  export  trade  of 
any  state  except  New  York;  its  imports  are  exceeded  by  those  of 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  total  exports  for 
the  year  endmg  June  30th  1852  amounted  to  49,058,885  dollars,  of 
which  48,808,169  dollars  were  American  produce,  and  250,716  dollars 
foreign.  The  imports  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  12,057,724 
dollus^  of  which  9,732,977  dollara  were  conveyed  in  American  vessels^ 
and  2,824,747  dollars  in  foreign  vessels.  The  exports  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  amounted  to  54,418,963  dollars;  the  imports  to  12,528,460 
.dollars.  Up  to  1851,  when  the  largest  amount  was  registered,  the 
exports  had  been  on  the  whole  steadily  progressive ;  but  the  imports 
attained  their  highest  amount,  17,519,814  doUars,  m  1835.  The 
number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  which  entered  and  dbared  at  the 
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ports  of  Louieiana  in  1850  were :— Entered,  898  TeaaelB  of  850,853 
tons,  of  which  524  TeBsek  of  175,969  tons  were  Amerioan,  and  874 
veeeels  of  174,884  tons  were  foreign;  deared,  American  498,  of 
211,800  tons,  and  foreign  360,  of  158,187  tona.  In  the  coasting-trade, 
during  the  year  ending  June  SOth  1851,  there  entered  1178  yeasels  of 
466,415  tons,  and  cleared  1227  TeBsek  of  353,173  tons.  The  total 
Talue  of  the  exports  coastwise  daring  the  year  was  27,288,912  dollars. 
The  total  qnantzties  of  the  principal  articles  exported  to  foreign  and 
domestic  ports  during  the  year  ending  June  30th  1851  were  as 
follows :— Cotton,  997,458  bides;  sugar,  44,147  hogsheads  and  8644 
barrels;  molasses,  686  hogsheads  and  67,024  barrels;  tobacco,  54,501 
hogsheads;  com,  585,382  sacks;  flour,  583,418  barrels;  pork,  192,737 
barrels;  bacon,  46,241  hogsheads;  lard,  738,956  kegs;  beef,  42,415 
barrels;  whiskey,  67,392  barrels.  The  receipts,  chiefly  of  these 
staple  exports,  from  the  interior  by  the  Mississippi  during  the  same 
year  were  valued  at  106,924,083  doUara,  in  addition  to  which  there  is 
a  considerable  traffic  by  Lake  Pontcbartoain  and  the  new  canal.  The 
aggregate  of  the  shipping  owned  in  the  state  in  1850  amounted  to 
250,090  tons,  the  whole  of  which,  except  1381  tons  owned  in  the 
sub-district  of  Teche,  belonged  to  the  district  of  New  Orleans.  Of 
the  above,  83,668  tons  were  registered;  160,630  tons  enrolled  and 
licensed ;  5789  tons  were  of  yessels  under  20  tons  burden ;  three-fifths 
of  the  tonnage,  151,613  tons  were  propelled  by  steam.  During  the 
year  ending  June  30th  1852, 1  brig,  11  schooners,  and  4  steamers,  in 
the  aggregate  1284  tons,  were  built  in  the  state. 

Divmons,  Tatant,  4s€. — Louisiana  is  divided  into  two  districts ;  the 
eastern  distoict  baring  21  parishes^  and  the  western  district  26 
parishes.  Baton  Rouge  is  the  political  capital ;  but  Nsw  Oblbaks  is 
the  commercial  metropolis,  and  one  of  the  chief  commercial  cities  in 
the  United  States.  All  the  other  towns  are  of  small  size;  but 
several  of  them  are  places  of  considerable  business  as  shipping 
stations,  or  otherwise.  New  Orleans  \b  noticed  in  a  separate  article ; 
the  other  more  important  towns  are  noticed  below ;  the  population  is 
that  of  1850  :— 

Baton  Rouge,  the  capital,  stands  partly  on  elevated  ground  on  the 
left  bank,  and  245  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  1120 
miles  S.W.  from  Washington :  population,  3905,  of  whom  2562  are 
whites.  The  public  buildings  are  the  state  house,  penitentiary,  county 
house.  United  States  barracks,  churches,  a  college,  schools,  &c  Some 
trade  is  carried  on,  the  business  part  of  the  town  Iviag  at  the  foot  of 
the  bluff.    Two  newspapers  are  published  here  weekly. 

CarroUionf  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  6  miles  from  New 
Orleans,  population  1470,  is  a  place  of  a  good  doal  of  trade,  but  con- 
tains no  buildings  of  any  note.  DonaldsonmUe,  the  capital  of  Asoension 
parish,  and  formeriy  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  right  back  of  the  Mississippi,  27  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Baton 
Rouge :  population,  1498.  It  contains  a  court-house,  arsenal,  United 
States  land-office,  churches^  a  college,  schools,  Ac;  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade.  LafayeUe  [New  Orlbanb].  Natchitoches^  the 
capital  of  Natchitoches  parish,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Red 
River,  145  miles  N.W.  from  Baton  Rouge,  population  1261,  of  whom 
474  are  slavesi  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  state,  having 
been  founded  by  the  French  in  1717,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  is  of  Ftench  and  Spanish  descent.  It  contains  a  court- 
house, United  States  land-office,  jail,  churches,  and  schools ;  posseeses 
considerable  trade,  and  supports  a  weekly  newspaper.  Opdoruas,  the 
capital  of  Landry  parish,  ia  situated  near  the  source  of  Vermilion  River, 
55  miles  W.  by  N.  ih>m  Baton  Rouge :  the  population  is  not  given  in 
the  Census  Return.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  district,  and  a  place 
of  considerable  trade;  contains  a  court-house^  United  States  land- 
office,  four  chiurches,  schools,  Franklin  college,  two  banks,  several 
extensive  stores,  and  supports  a  daily  and  a  semi-weekly  newspaper. 
Point  CoupStj  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  36  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Baton  Rouge :  the  population,  which  is  chi^y  of  French  descent, 
is  not  given.  It  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  churches,  schools,  ftc. ; 
is  the  dep6t  for  a  very  important  planting  district;  and  supports  a 
daily  newspaper.  The  levde  extends  along  the  Misidssippi  from  this 
place  downwardsL  Shreveport,  the  capital  of  Caddo  parish,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Red  River,  1  mile  from  Soda  Lake,  and  about  200 
miles  N.W.  from  Baton  Rouge,  population  1728,  of  whom  595  were 
slaves.  It  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  churches,  ftc.,  and  is  a  place  of 
much  business.  There  are  several  other  business  towns,  as  Alexandria 
on  the  Red  River,  Jackson  on  Thompson's  Creek,  Iberville  and  St. 
Frandsville  on  the  Mississippi,  ThibodeauxviUe  on  the  La  Fourche, 
ftc. ;  but  they  all  have  a  very  small  white  population. 

Oownrnent,  Judicature,  cfrc.— The  first  state  constitution  was  adopted 
in  1812,  and  superseded  by  a  new  one  in  1845.  The  present  consti- 
tution of  Louisiana  was  adopted  in  1852.  By  it  the  right  of  voting  in 
all  state  elections  is  vested  in  every  white  male  citizen  21  years  of  age, 
who  shall  have  resided  in  the  state  12  months,  and  in  the  parish  in 
which  he  offers  to  vote  6  months  next  preceding  the  election;  but 
persons  in  the  army  or  navy,  paupers,  and  persons  interdicted  or  con- 
victed of  any  crime  punishable  with  hard  labour,  are  not  entitled  to 
vote.  The  legislative  body  consists  of  a  Senate  of  32  members  elected 
for  4  years,  one-half  being  elected  biennially ;  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  not  less  than  70  nor  more  than  100  members  (at  present 
97),  elected  biennially.  The  Senate  confirms  or  rejects  the  appoint- 
ments of  officers  made  by  the  governor.    The  election  of  United  States 


senators  is  made  by  a  joint  ballot  of  both  houses.  Members  may 
address  either  house  in  the  English  or  French  language.  The  governor 
is  elected  for  4  years,  but  is  incapable  of  re-election  for  a  oonsecuUTe 
term.  He  has  a  veto  on  acta  of  the  legislature ;  but  a  bill  becomes 
law,  notwithstanding  his  veto,  if  it  be  again  pasasd  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses.    His  salary  is  6000  dollars. 

The  legislature  may  grant  aid  to  companies  for  internal  improTo- 
ments  in  proportion  to  one-fifth  of  their  paid-up  capital ;  but  the  total 
amount  of  debt  incurred  in  this  way  must  not  exceed  8,000,000  doUsn ; 
and  the  state  shall  not  subaoribe  for  the  stock  of  any  banking  oo^ 
poration,  nor  make  any  loan  to,  nor  pledge  its  faith  for,  any  tuch 
corporation.  No  law  can  be  passed  sanctioning  the  suspeunon  of 
specie  paymentsL  Lotteries,  and  the  buying  and  selling  of  lottery- 
tickets,  are  prohibited.  No  divorce  can  be  granted  by  the  legislatura 
No  principiU  or  second  in  a  duel,  and  no  one  who  sends  or  accepts  a 
challenge,  shall  hold  any  office  or  enjoy  the  righta  of  8u£Erage.  Pro- 
positions to  alter  or  amend  the  constitution  must  be  carried  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  each  house ;  the  vote  must  then 
be  published  throughout  the  state  three  months  before  the  next 
general  election ;  and  then,  if  it  be  ratified  by  a  majority  of  voters  at 
such  election,  it  shall  become  a  part  of  the  constitution. 

The  total  public  debt  of  Um  state  on  January  ist,  1853,  was 
11,766,407  dollars ;  but  of  this  the  sum  of  9,612,088  dollars  was  for 
liabilities  incurred  on  account  of  property  bank%  the  proper  state  debt 
bemg  only  2,154,319  doUaisi  The  entire  revenue  for  the  year  eodiog 
December  31, 1852  (including  a  balance  left  in  1851  of  308,886  doUais), 
was  1,455,455  dollars;  the  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was  1,100,984 
dollars.  The  state-militia  oonsiste  of  42,823  men,  of  whom  1392  are 
commissioned  officers.  The  judicature  oonsista  of  a  supreme  court, 
having  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  district  courtsL  The  supreme  court 
is  presided  over  by  a  chief  justice  having  a  salary  of  6000  dollars,  and 
four  associate  justices  with  salaries  of  5500  dollars  each :  these  judges 
are  all  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  There  are  6 
district  courts  of  New  Orleans  each  presided  over  by  a  judge  with  a 
salary  of  3500  dollars,  and  18  other  district  courts :  idl  the  judges  of 
these  and  the  inferior  courts  are  also  elected  by  the  people. 

A  superintendent  of  education  is  directed  l:^  the  constitution  to  "be 
elected  every  two  years.  It  also  directs  that  free  publio  schools  shall 
be  established  throughout  the  state ;  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
lands  granted  for  the  purpose,  or  escheated  to  the  state^  shall  be  hdd 
as  a  pevmanent  fund,  on  which  6  per  cent^  interest  shall  be  paid  by 
the  state  for  the  support  of  those  schools.  In  1850  the  number  of 
pubUc  schools  was  664,  having  822  teaohea  and  25,046  pupib; 
colleges  and  academies  143,  having  354  teachers  and  5328  pupila 
The  total  number  of  ohildrsn  attemiing  school  in  1850  was  returned 
at  82,838  whites  and  1219  free  coloured  children;  total,  84,057.  The 
number  of  white  children  in  the  state  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15 
was  61,165;  of  fines  coloured  children,  4468.  The  number  of  adults 
in  the  state  in  1850  who  cannot  read  and  write  was  21,221  whites  and 
8389  free  coloured ;  total,  24,610,  of  whom  18,339  were  natives  of  the 
United  States  and  6271  foreigners.  The  principal  colleges  in  the 
state  are  the  following : — Centenary  (Methodist)  Collage^  at  Jackson, 
founded  hi  1839,  which  on  January  Ist  1853  had  7  histruetora,  102 
students,  and  a  library  of  5000  volumes ;  St  Charles  (Roman  Catholic) 
College,  at  Grand  Coteau,  founded  in  1838,  which  had  21  instmcton, 
103  students,  and  a  library  of  4000  volumes;  Baton  Rouge  College, 
founded  in  1838,  which  had  four  instructors,  45  students,  and  a  Ubruy 
of  300  volumes;  Franklin  College,  at  Opebusas,  founded  in  1839, 
which  had  4  instmcton  and  70  students ;  and  the  University  of 
Louisiana,  founded  in  1849,  which  had  7  professors  in  the  department 
of  Arts,  and  connected  with  it  law  and  medical  schoola 

Of  the  various  religious  denominations  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
next  to  them  the  Methodists,  are  the  most  numeronsL  In  1850  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  55  diurches,  aSbrding  aooommodatioa  for 
37,780  persons;  the  Methodists  125  churches,  aflbrding aooonunodatioD 
for  33,180  persons;  the  Baptists  77  churches,  with  aocommodatioD 
for  16,660  persons;  the  Presbyterians  18  ohurdies,  with  aecommoda- 
tion  for  9510  persons;  the  Episcopalians  14  churches^  with  accommo- 
dation for  5210  persons.  Including  all  sects  there  were  306  churehsB 
in  the  state  with  accommodation  for  109,616  persons.  The  state 
institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  are— a  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum  at  Baton  Rouge ;  and  the  charity  hospital  at  New  Orlesns,  in 
which,  during  1852,  there  were  admitted  18,035  patients,  dischaiiscd 
15,057;  died  2098.  Of  the  patients  admitted  1709  were  natives  of 
the  United  States,  16,144  natives  of  foreign  countries,  and  181  of 
unknown  birth.  The  number  of  newspiHpen  and  periodicals  published 
in  the  state  in  1850  was  54,  with  an  aggregate  annual  ciroulation  of 
12,269,824  copies.  Of  these  11  were  published  daily,  6  tri-weeUy, 
and  37  weekly:  18  were  literaiy  and  imscellaneous;  6  neutral  ssd 
independent,  38  political,  1  religious,  and  1  scientific. 

The  MissisBippi  river  was  discovered  by  land.  The  Spaniards  navi- 
gated the  Qulf  of  Mexico  for  two  centuries  without  being  aware  that 
one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  globe  falls  into  it  This  fact  may  be 
explained  from  the  circumstance  that  a  low,  flat,  and  dangerous  coast 
extends  on  both  sides  of  its  mouth  to  a  great  distance.  The  French, 
after  their  establishment  m  Canada,  got  some  information  as  to  the 
river  about  1660,  but  did  not  discover  its  mouth  before  1699,  when 
M.  de  IberviUe  founded  the  first  colony.    The  city  of  New  Orlesaa 
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was  buili  in  1717,  aboat  whioh  time  the  colony  b^gan  to  be  of  some 
importAnoe,  and  it  soon  after  acquired  universal  notoriety  £rom  having 
been  granted  to  the  company  formed  by  John  Law  at  rarU  in  1716, 
and  incorporated  as  the  MisaiMippi  Company.  When  the  Mississippi 
babble  bnrat  the  land  was  resumed  by  the  crown,  and  the  commerce 
of  the  Mississippi  declared  free.  The  French  remained  in  possession 
of  Louisiana  up  to  1762,  when  they  ceded  it  to  Spain.  The  colony  was 
much  neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  and  improved  very  slowly,  notwith- 
standing its  numerous  natural  advantages.  In  1800  Bonaparte 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  Spanish  government  to  re-cede  Louisiana  to 
France.  It  was  held  for  a  time  nominally  as  a  French  colony,  but 
only  long  enough  to  enable  Napoleon  L  to  complete  a  sale  of  it  to  the 
gDvemment  of  the  United  States^  whidi  he  succeeded  in  doing  in 
1803  for  the  sum  of  60,000,000  francs  (2,400,0002).  At  the  time  of 
the  sale  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  Frendi  and  descendants  of 
French;  the  whole  population  did  not  exceed  90,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  about  40,000  were  slaves.  Louisiana  comprehended  all  the 
country  included  in  the  present  state  of  Louisiana,  except  the  tract 
which  extends  north  of  the  river  Amite,  and  the  lakes  of  Maurepas 
and  Pontchartrain ;  and  in  addition,  the  immense  tract  of  country 
included  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  country  was  then  divided  into  several  territories,  of  which 
Louisiiuia  first  rose  to  a  state,  Louisiana  was  formed  into  a  state 
jn  1312. 

(Darby,  Cfeographical  J)e$enpUon  cf  the  StaU  of  Lomtiana;  De  Bow, 
Industrial  Reimreet,  dkc,  of  the  Soutfasm  and  Weatem  Statu  ;  Fisher, 
Btatittieal  GaaOtmr  of  the  United  Statt$ ;  Seventh  Ctntm  of  the  United 
Slates :  Amerioan  Almanae,  1854 ;  Marcou,  Oeoloffieal  Map  of  the 
United  States  ;  LyeU,  Manual,  and  PrineipUe  of  CMogy,  &c) 

LOUISVILLE.    [Kbntuokz.] 

LOUTH,  Linoolnsiure,  a  market-town,  municipal  borough,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Louth,  is  pleasantly  situated 
at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Wolds,  on  the  bank  of  the  little  river  Ludd, 
in  53^  22'  N.  lat,  0°  1'  W.  long.,  distant  25  miles  N.E.  by  £.  from 
Lincoln.  148  miles  K.  from  London  by  road,  and  14 Of  miles  by  the 
Great  Northern  and  East  Lincolnshire  railways.  The  population  of 
the  borough  in  1851  was  10,467.  The  borough  is  governed  by  6 
aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  The  lightmg, 
paving,  and  sewerage  of  the  town  are  under  the  management  of 
commissioners  appointed  in  terms  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
1826.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  iu  the  arohdeaoonry  and  diocese  of 
Lincoln.  Louth  Poor-Law  Union  oontains  88  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  145,512  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  33,388. 

Louth  was  incorporated  by  Edward  VL  The  town  is  well  built, 
and  the  streets  are  paved  and  lighted.  In  the  town  are  a  modem 
guildhall,  an  assembly  room,  a  publio  subscription  library  and  news 
room,  a  small  theatre,  a  sessions  house,  and  a  house  of  correction  for 
the  division.  A  county  court  is  held.  The  parish  church  is  a 
beautiful  edifice  of  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century,  and  consists  of 
a  nave  and  chancel,  and  a  tower  surmounted  with  a  rich  octangular 
crocketed  spire,  800  feet  high.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  a 
mean  brick  structure,  erecteid  in  1834.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents,  Primitive  MetiiodlBts,  and  Roman 
Catholics.  King  Edward  VL's  Free  Qrammar  school  has  an  income 
from  endowment  of  620^  a  year;  it  has  6  teaohem^  the  number  of 
scholars  in  1851  was  71.  Br.  Mapletoft's  Endowed  Commercial  school, 
with  whioh  has  been  recently  conjoined  Hardies'  foundation,  contains 
about  60  boysL  There  are  National,  British,  and  In&nt  schools; 
a  maohanics  institute,  with  a  library  of  upwards  of  2000  volumes;  a 
savings  bank;  a  dispensary,  supported  by  publio  subscription;  and 
12  bede-housei^  on  the  same  foundation  as  the  grammar-school,  in 
which  12  poor  women  reside  and  have  an  annual  allowance.  There 
are  aevenJ  iron  foundries  and  tanneries,  a  large  carpet  manufactorr, 
and  other  establiahments.  On  the  canal  from  Tetney  Haven  to  Louth, 
an  extensive  traffic  in  com  and  ooals  is  carried  on.  Wednesday  is  the 
principal  marketKlay ;  another  market  is  held  on  Saturday.  Fairs  are 
held  in  April,  September,  and  November.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  are  some  remains  of  Louth  Abbey,  founded  by  Alexander 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1189,  for  Cistercian  monks. 

LOUTH,  a  maritime  county  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  Ireland, 
10  bounded  N.  by  the  county  of  Armagh  and  the  Bay  of  Oarlingford, 
which  separates  it  from  the  county  of  Down ;  E.  by  the  Irish  Ciiannel ; 
8.  by  the  county  of  Mcath ;  and  W.  by  the  counties  of  Meath  and 
Konaghan.  It  lies  between  53'  43'  and  54'*  V  N.  Ut.,  6'  6'  and 
6^  41^  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  25  miles, 
from  east  to  west  15  miles.  Louth  is  the  smallest  oounty  in  Ireland, 
having  an  area  of  815  square  miles,  or  201,484  aorea,  of  which  178,972 
acres  are  arable,  15,603  acres  uncultivated,  5818  acres  in  plantations, 
7  28  acres  in  towns,  and  818  acres  under  water.  The  population  in  1841 
was  111,979;  in  1851  it  was  90,812. 

OoatUine  and  Swrfaee* — ^From  the  Boyne  to  the  harbour  of  Dun- 
dalk,  about  17  miles,  the  coast  is  low  and  comparatively  leveL  The 
flat  and  sandy  beach  extends  in  some  places  to  a  breadth  of  8  miles 
at  low  water.  In  a  small  bay  south  of  Dunany  Head  are  some  reefs 
which  aro  covered  at  high  water,  but  left  at  a  considerable  distance 
by  the  ebb-tide.  The  oidy  striking  elevation  is  Clogher  Head,  a  pro- 
montory 181  feet  high,  about  8  milos  north  from  the  Boyne.  This 
h»(illand  is  the  termination  of  a  range  of  hills  stntching  across  the 


oounty  from  the  north-east  border  of  Meath.  The  highest  summit  is 
Belpatrick  in  the  west,  788  feet  With  the  exception  of  this  range 
the  county  consists  of  extensive  flats  and  tracts  sently  undulating. 
From  the  head  of  Dundalk  Bay  a  margin  of  level  land  sweeps  round 
the  peninsula,  which  project  to  the  south-east  between  that  bay  and 
Carlingford  Lough.  Tlus  open  tract  is  several  miles  wide  at  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  but  is  contracted  to  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  shore  of  Carlingford  Bay  and  Uie  valley  of  the  Newzy  River. 
Within  this  low  coast-line  the  land  rises  into  a  group  of  mountains 
ranging  from  904  feet,  the  height  of  Dorlargy  on  the  west^  to  1935 
feet,  the  height  of  Carlingford  Mountain,  wluch  overhangs  tiie  lough. 
This  group  is  opened  by  a  considerable  valley  towards  the  south- 
east, and  on  the  west  it  is  separated  from  the  SUeve  Gullion  and 
ForkhiU  groups  of  Armagh  by  a  ravine  traversing  it  from  north  to 
south,  and  forming  a  direct  line  of  communication  between  Dundalk 
and  Newrv.  Through  this  defile  the  great  northern  road  is  carried 
at  a  considerable  height  above  the  bed  of  a  mountain  stream. 

Hydrography  and  Oomrnvmcattom, — ^By  the  river  Boyne  the  county 
is  connected  with  the  inland  navigation  to  Navan,  while  the  harbour 
of  Drogheda  affords  a  convenient  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  southern 
districts.  At  its  first  contact  with  the  county  the  Boyne  is  joined  by 
the  river  Mattock,  which  forms  the  boundary-line  for  some  miles  after 
flowing  southward  by  Mellifont  Abbey,  from  its  rise  on  the  west  of 
Tullyeaker  Hill  The  Dee  rises  in  the  north-east  of  Meath,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  town  of  Ardee  proceeds  in  an  easterly  direction  until 
within  4  miles  of  the  sea,  whera  it  receives  the  White  River.  The 
Glyde,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Lagan,  which  rises  in  Meath, 
with  a  stream  descendmg  from  the  Monaghan  border,  crosses  the 
county  through  a  succession  of  rich  demesnes  and  low  marshy  lands 
to  Castle-BelUngham,  and  then  winding  southward  along  the  coasts 
unites  with  the  Dee  before  reaching  the  sea  at  the  small  port  of 
Auagassan.  The  Fsae,  which  rises  in  Monaghan,  runs  in  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Clyde,  and  falls  into  Dundalk 
Bay  at  the  village  of  Luigangreen.  The  Castletown  or  Dundalk  Biver, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  several  streams  whidi  come  in  from 
Monaghan,  flows  eastward,  and  receiving  the  Kilcurry  River  from 
the  north-west,  a  short  distance  above  the  bridge  of  Dundalk,  enters 
the  bay  at  the  harbour  of  Dundalk.  The  Big  and  Little  rivers  ffldl 
into  the  bay  from  the  valley  on  the  south-east  of  the  peninsula. 
Carlingford  Lough  connects  the  county  by  the  Newry  Biver  and  Canal 
with  the  inland  navigation  of  Ulster.  Besides  Drogheda,  Dundalk, 
and  Carlingford  harbours,  there  are  some  small  fishing  ports  on  the 
coasL  The  county  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by  excellent  roads. 
The  two  leading  lines  are  the  Qreat  Northern  road  from  Dublin-  to 
Belfast^  and  the  road  from  Drogheda  to  Castle-Blaney  hy  Ardee.  The 
Dublin  and  Belfast  junction  railway  traverses  the  county  nearly  its 
whole  length.  The  Dundalk  and  Enniskillen  railway  connects  Dun- 
dalk and  Castle-Blaney,  and  on  the  souUi  Drogheda  is  connected  with 
Navan  by  a  branch  of  the  Dublin  and  Drogh^a  railway. 

Geology. — The  level  portion  of  the  county  south  of  Dundalk  belongs 
to  the  northern  day-sUte  formation  of  Ireland.  A  considerable  patch 
of  carboniferous  limestone,  skirted  with  a  narrow  belt  of  yeUow 
sandstone  and  conglomerate,  occurs  to  the  west  of  Ardee,  and  minor 
deposits  of  the  same  rook  are  found  along  the  western  bovder  of  the 
clay-slate  division.  This  formation  also  occupies  the  level  space 
between  the  mountains  and  the  shore,  from  the  town  of  Carlingford 
round  to  the  valley  of  the  Castletown  River,  as  far  as  its  junction 
with  the  Kilcurry.  The  structure  of  the  mountainous  region  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  group  of  Moume,  consisting  of  a  nucleus  of 
granite  supporting  the  day-^ate  and  limestone  on  its  flanks. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Produce, — The  prevalent  direction  of  the  wind, 
which  for  nine  months  in  the  year  is  off  shore,  and  the  excellsnt 
drainage  of  the  oounty  by  its  numerous  streams,  render  the  cUmate 
comparatively  mild  and  dry.  The  soil  of  the  southeni  division  of 
the  county  is  well  calculated  for  every  kind  of  grain-crop.  The  tract 
north  of  the  Bay  of  Dundalk,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 
also  produces  hsavy  wheat  crops.  Fanning  in  general  is  carried  on 
in  a  superior  manner.  In  the  mountain  dutrict  the  condition  of  the 
people  is  much  inferior.  Spade  cultivation  is  here  very  general,  and 
the  old  slide  car  without  wheels  is  still  in  use. 

The  chief  occupations  are  agricultural  The  linen  manufacture 
and  bleaching  are  carried  on  to  soma  extent  at  Ravensdale,  Collon, 
and  Drogheda.  There  is  a  large  export  of  produce  from  Drogheda, 
Dundalk,  and  Carlingford,  and  along  the  coast  the  fishery  gives 

nloyment  to  many  families.    In  1853  there  were  109,889  acres 
)r  crop,  of  which  4201  acres  grew  wheat;  40,801  acres  oats 
28,904  acres  barley,  here,  rye,  peas,  and  beans;  9428  acres  potatoes 
9741   acres  turnips,  mangsl-wurael,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  cabbage 
8184  acres  vetches  snd  other  green  crops;  2091  acres  flax;  and  17,094 
acres  meadow  and  clover.    0£  plantationa,  in  1841  there  were  6686 
acres  growing  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  fir,  fruit,  &a    In  1851,  on  7693 
holdings,  there  were  11,814  horses,  1786  mules  and  asses,  27,783 
cattle,  24,805  sheep,  15,823  pigs,  5281  goats,  148,751  head  of  poultry. 
'The  estimated  value  of  the  live  stock  here  emunerated  was  326,99(nL 
The  fishery  district  of  Dundalk  extends  the  whole  line  of  coast  from 
Ballagan  Point  to  Maiden  Tower,  comprising  40  miles  of  maritime 
boundary,  which  m  1853  had  115  registered  fishing-Teasels,  employiug 
558  men  and  boys. 
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DiviiUms  and  Towm, — The  county  of  Louth  ii  chiefly  in  the  diocese 
of  Armagh,  with  a  imall  portion  in  that  of  Meath.  It  is  divided  into 
BIZ  baronies : — ^Ardee,  Drogheda,  Lower  and  Upper  Dundalk,  Ferrard, 
and  Jjouth.  The  principid  towns  are  Dundalk,  Abdeb,  and  part  of 
Broohsda,  which  are  noticed  under  their  respective  titles.  The 
following  are  Bome  of  the  other  towns  and  more  important  villagesy 
with  the  population  of  each  in  1851 : — 

CcniingfcTd,  population  887,  a  market-town  and  sea-port  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Carlineford  Lough,  11}  miles  IS.N.R  from  Dundalk, 
is  a  poor  and  decayed  place,  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen.  It  con- 
tains a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Ftesbyterian  meeting- 
house. National  schools,  and  a  district  dispensary.  There  is  a  quay 
for  coasting  vessels,  with  convenient  shelter  for  fishing-boats.  The 
chief  employment  is  the  oyster-fishery  in  the  bay.  A  &ir  is  held  on 
October  10th  and  on  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month.  Near  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  said  to  have  been  built  bv  King  John, 
and  those  of  a  monastery,  founded  in  1805  by  Richard  de  Burgh,  earl 
of  Ulster.  Coftle-BdUngham,  population  588,  a  neat  village  on  the 
Dublin  and  Belfast  road,  7}  miles  S.  from  Dundalk,  contains  a  hand- 
some church,  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  the  district  dispensary, 
and  a  loan  fund.  Linen-weaving  is  carried  on,  and  there  is  an  exten- 
sive brewery.  Faun  are  held  five  times  a  year.  Clogher,  population 
895,  an  increasing  town  on  the  coast,  visited  in  summer  for  sea-bathing. 
It  is  situated  near  Clogher  Head,  about  7i  miles  N.N.E.  from  Drogh- 
eda.  (klUmt  population  761,  a  market-  and  post-town,  on  the  road 
from  Drogheda  to  Ardee,  about  18  miles  a  by  W.  from  Dundalk,  a 
well-built  place,  much  improved  by  the  late  Lord  OrieL  The  market- 
house  forms  three  sides  of  a  square.  The  church  was  erected  in  1813, 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  60002.  There  are  a  handsome  glebe-house, 
and  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and  Methodists.  The  district 
dispensary  is^  in  the  town.  A  cotton-factory  and  a  bleadiing-green, 
stocking-making,  and  linen-weaving  are  the  chief  sources  of  employ- 
ment Fairs  are  held  five  times  a  year.  Petty  sessions  are  held  in  the 
village.  DwnUtTy  population  505,  about  9  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Drogh- 
eda, is  situated  in  a  sheltered  valley,  through  which  the  White  River 
flows,  is  a  principal  coadi-station  on  the  road  between  Drogheda  and 
Dundalk.  In  the  town  are  an  Episcopal  diurch  and  a  chapel  for 
Roman  Catholics.  Louihj  population  585,  an  ancient  town,  now  a 
^oor  decayed  place,  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Ardee  to  Castle 
Blayney,  5^  miles  S.W.  from  Dundalk.  It  contains  a  church,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  two  National  schools,  and  a  district  dispensary.  In 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  priory,  erected  in  1148. 
The  town  was  plundered  in  the  9th  century  by  the  Danes.  Tenwrn- 
feekan,  population  829,  a  pletisant  village  and  sea-bathing  place, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Termonfedkan  rivulet^  about  17  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Dundalk,  was  formerly  one  of  the  residences  of  the 
archbishops  of  Armagh,  of  whom  the  celebrated  Usher  last  dwelt  in 
the  village.  The  church,  a  neat  building  witii  a  spire,  stands  on  a 
rising  grotmd  overlooking  the  stream.  Its  chancel  is  the  burial-place 
of  several  archbishops.  The  village  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
a  National  school^  and  a  district  dispensary.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
here. 

Louth  returns  three  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  two  for  the 
county  and  one  for  Dundalk  borough.  The  assizes  are  held  in  Dun- 
dalk, and  quarter  sessions  there  and  at  Ardee.  Petty  sessions  are 
held  in  ten  places.  The  county  court  house  and  county  jail  are  at 
Dundalk.  The  District  Lunatic  Asylum,  to  which  the  county  is 
entitled  to  send  23  patients,  is  at  Dublin.  The  county  infirmary  is  at 
Dundalk.  At  Drogheda  is  a  fever  hospital,  and  there  are  nine  dispen- 
saries in  various  parts  of  the  county.  Savings  banks  ar«  established 
at  Dundalk,  Drogheda,  and  Ardee ;  the  amount  owing  to  depositors 
on  November  20th  1858  was  70,3962.  0#.  9(£.  The  county  is  partly 
within  the  Military  District  of  Dublin  and  partly  in  that  of  Belfast 
There  are  cavalry  barracks  in  Dundalk,  and  the  stafi"  of  the  county 
militia  is  stationed  at  Dunleer.  The  police  force,  consisting  of  192 
men  and  officers,  is  distributed  over  5  districts,  comprising  27  stations, 
of  which  the  head-quarters  are  at  Dundalk^  The  ooast-guM^,  whidi 
numbers  50  men  and  4  officers,  is  distributed  over  9  stations.  In 
September  1852  there  were  78  National  schools  in  operation,  attended 
by  5607  male  and  5985  female  children. 

Bittory  and  Antiquities.'— houth,  at  the  coming  of  the  English, 
formed  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Orgial  or  Oriel,  by  which  name 
it  was  afterwards  distinguished  fi^)m  the  more  western  parts  of  the 
territory.  Having  been  conquered  by  De  Courcy  between  1179  and 
1180,  Louth  was  erected  into  a  county  by  King  John  in  1210.  Being 
at  the  time  accounted  a  portion  of  Ulster,  it  formed  part  of  the  grant 
to  De  Courcy,  and  after  his  time  to  De  Laoey,  by  whom  is  was  divided 
among  inferior  barons.  Louth  was  not  considered  a  portion  of  Lein- 
ster  until  the  reign  ot  Elizabeth.  The  forfeituxes  consequent  on  the 
rebellion  of  1641,  and  the  ensuing  dvil  wars,  extended  over  nearly 
the  entire  county. 

The  numerous  antiquities  which  occur  throughout  Louth  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  volume  entitled  'Louthiana,'  published  at 
Dublin  in  1758.  Earthen  mounds  and  entrenchments  are  of  very 
irequent  ocourrencei  The  most  remarkable  in  the  county  is  that  of 
Castle  Guard  at  Ardee.  The  mound  and  building  called  Fahs  na  ain 
Eighe^  or  'the  one  nighf  s  work,'  near  Dundalk,  is  a  curious  combina- 
tion of  the  earthen  rath  with  the  stone  cashioL    Stone  oirolea  and 


other  primeval  remains  are  numerous.  The  most  remarkable  ire  at 
Ballirckan  and  Ballinahatry  near  Dundalk.  At  Ballymascanltn  is  a 
cromlech,  the  covering  stone  of  which  measures  12  feet  by  6  feet,  and 
weighs  upwards  of  30  tons.  Round  towers  formerly  stood  at  Loutli 
and  Drogheda,  and  two  are  still  remaining  at  Dromisldn  and  Mobsi* 
terboyce.    In  the  churchyard  near  the  tower  at  Monaaterboyoe,  stand 


two  beautifully  sculptured  stone  crosses.  The  larger,  called  8t  Boyne'i 
Cross,  is  18  feet  high.  The  arms  of  theso  crosses  are  inclosed  in 
circles,  and  the  entire  surface  of  each  is  covered  with  rich  traoexy  and 
allegorical  sculpture.  The  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Mellifont^  founded 
in  the  17th  century,  occupy  a  beautiful  site  on  the  bank  of  the  Mattock 
River,  near  the  Boyne.  They  consist  of  a  gate-tower,  part  of  a  chapel, 
and  the  lower  story  of  an  octagonal  chapter-house;  The  ornamental 
part  of  the  doorways'  and  arches  of  the  two  latter  buildings  are  formed 
of  blue  marble,  and  have  been  highly  gilt  Of  the  various  feudal 
buildings  throughout  the  countv  the  chief  are  the  castle  of  Carlingford, 
erected  by  King  John,  Rohe  s  Castle,  north-west  of  Dundalk,  and 
Torfeckan  or  Termonfeckan  Castle. 

LOUVAIN  (Loven,  Lowen,  Leuven),  an  ancient  town  in  Belgium, 
in  the  province  of  South  Brabant^  is  situated  on  the  Dyle,  in  50°  54' 
N.  hit,  4"*  39'  E.  long.,  15  miles  S.E.  from  Malines,  49  miles  N.W. 
from  Li^ge,  and  has  about  24,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  first-class  station 
on  the  Brusaels-Iidge-Oologne  railway.  The  origin  of  the  town  u 
unknown.  Some  attribute  its  foundation  to  C»aar,  and  the  old  castle, 
a  portion  of  which  still  remaius  outside  the  Malines  Qate,  is  stUl  called 
Ch&teau  de  CsBsar;  it  is  known  however  that  this  was  built  in  890 
as  a  barrier  against  the  Northmen.  An  earthen  rampart^  80  to  100 
feet  high,  within  a  deep  dry  fosse,  incloses  the  town  on  the  west  and 
north-west^  except  where  it  is  cut  through  by  the  roads  to  Malines 
and  Brussels.  The  bastions  and  casemates  now  in  ruins  were  probably 
erected  by  the  Spaniarda  The  ground-plan  of  the  city  within  the 
walls  is  nearly  a  dscle.  Louvain  was  surrounded  with  walls  in  1156, 
and  was  tot  a  long  time  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Brabant  In 
those  times  it  was  the  largest,  the  richest,  and  the  most  commercial 
city  in  the  country.  Its  principal  trade  consisted  in  woollen  mana- 
factures,  which  are  said  to  have  been  prosecuted  to  such  an  extent  at 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  as  to  give  employment  to  150,000 
workmen ;  but  this  number  appears  to  be  exaggerated.  The  weavers 
in  1882  revolted  against  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  for  a  time  desolated 
the  province,  but  were  speedily  reduced  to  obedience ;  and  the  ring- 
leaders being  exiled,  the  greater  part  of  them  came  to  England, 
where  they  introduced  the  manufacture  of  broadcloth.  The  English 
Edward  IIL  resided  for  nearly  a  year  in  the  castle  of  Louvain,  and 
the  emperor  Charles  Y.  was  brought  up  in  it  The  walls  of  Louvain 
were  nearly  seven  miles  in  circuinference ;  they  are  now  partly  turned 
into  boulevards.  A  great  part  of  the  space  inclosed  is  no  longer 
occupied  by  houses,  which  have  been  succeeded  by  gardens  and  vine- 
yards. It  is  said  that  the  town  was  never  taken  till  1792,  when  General 
Kleber,  at  the  head  of  a  French  revolutionary  force,  made  himself 
master  of  it 

The  manulkcture  of  woollens  and  lace  is  now  carried  on  in  Louvain 
to  a  small  extent  There  are  several  breweries  in  the  town,  and  the 
beer  of  Louvain  eigoys  a  high  reputation,  and  has  a  great  sale  in  other 
parts  of  Belgium.  There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  hops, 
and  other  agricultural  produce. 

The  town  is  in  general  not  well  built>  but  it  contains  several  fine 
buildings  and  numerous  masterpieces  of  art  The  University  of 
Louvain  was  established  in  1426  by  John,  the  fourth  duke  of  Brabant^ 
and  long  enjoyed  a  high  celebrity.  In  the  16th  century  it  was  fre- 
quented by  6000  students,  and  was  then  as  now  a  distinguished  school 
of  Catholic  theology.  There  were  formerly  43  colleges,  of  which  20 
still  remain :  many  of  them  are  fine  buildings.  Tl^  imiversity  was 
suppressed  by  the  French  in  1793,  but  was  restored  in  1817,  and  i« 
again  a  fiourishing  institution  with  60  professors  and  600  students :  it 
has  a  botanic  garden  and  zoological  and  mineralogical  museums. 

The  town-hall,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  gothio  buildings 
in  the  world,  was  erected  in  1448-1469 ;  it  has  been  recently  restored 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  town  and  the  government  Every  part  of 
the  exterior  is  decorated  with  delicately-chiselled  maaomy  and 
sculpture ;  the  interior  contains  some  good  paintings.  The  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Pierre,  situated  near  the  town-hall,  is  one  of  the  finest 
religious  edifices  in  Belgiunu  It  was  founded  in  1040,  but  the  prasent 
structure  dates  from  1358.  The  interior  consists  of  nave,  choir,  and 
aisles  running  all  round  the  building.  The  rood-screen,  separating 
the  nave  from  the  choir,  is  richly  ornamented  in  the  fiamboyant 
gothic  style.  The  tabernacle  of  sculptured  stone;  the  admirably- 
carved  pulpit  (representing  St  Peter  standing  on  a  rock,  and  the  con- 
version of  St  Paul) ;  the  font  at  the  west  end  of  tiie  nave ;  and  the 
paintings  which  adorn  the  side-chapels  (including  masterpieces  of 
Memling  and  Quintin  Matsys),  are  among  the  attractive  decorations  of 
this  church.  The  tower,  whioli  fell  down  in  1604,  is  said  to  have  been 
533  feet  high.  St  Qertrude's  church,  which  was  originally  the  chapel 
of  the  dukes  of  Brabant^  is  celebrated  for  its  carved  oaken  stalls 
recently  restored. 

LOUVIERa    [EURE.] 

L0UVIGN£S-DU-DESERT.    [iLLK-ET-ViLAUfK.] 

LOW  COUNTRIES,  or  NETHERLANDS,  a  name  given  to  that 
portion  of  Northern  Europe  which  is  surrounded  by  Hanover,  Pruasisi 
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France,  and  the  North  Sea,  and  which  now  compriaea  the  kingdoms 
of  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg.  All  this 
territory  was  united  to  form  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  from 
1815  to  1830,  when  Belgium  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Dutch.  The 
king  of  Holland,  whose  territories  comprise  only  the  northern  part  of 
the  Low  Countries,  is  still  sometimes  styled  King  of  the  Netherlands. 
[Nethbblands ;  Holland;  Bblqiuil] 
LOWELL.     [Massachusbtts.] 

LOWESTOFT,  colloquiaUy  LAYSTOFP,  Suffolk,  a  market-town  in 
the  parish  of  Lowestoft,  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  in  52"  29'  N.  lat., 
1**  44'  K.  long.,  distant  A5  miles  N.E.  from  Ipswich,  114  miles  N.E. 
from  London  by  road,  and  149  J  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties  railway. 
The  population  in  1851  was  6580.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Suffolk  and  diocese  of  Norwich. 

The  town  stands  on  the  top  of  a  cliff  fietcing  the  sea,  from  which  it 
18  separated  by  a  beach  in  some  parts  nearly  half  a  mUe  wide.  It 
oonaists  of  a  principal  street  nearly  a  mile  long,  well  paved,  and  of  some 
smaller  streets.  The  parish  church,  a  handsome  edifice  of  perpendicular 
architecture,  nearly  half  a  mile  west  of  the  town,  is  182  feet  long,  57 
feet  broad,  and  43  feet  high;  it  has  a  tower  and  spire  120  feet  high. 
In  the  town  are  a  chapel  of  ease ;  chapeU  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  and  Baptists;  Wylde's  Free  school,  which  educates 
about  60  boys ;  Annott's  Endowed  school,  which  has  been  made  a 
National  s<^ool,  and  has  90  scholars ;  a  Qirls'  school,  and  an  Infant 
BchooL  There  are  a  town-hall,  a  theatre,  and  a  bathing-house.  On 
the  cliff  is  the  upper  lighthouse,  and  on  the  beach  are  the  lower  light- 
house and  a  battery  at  the  south  end  of  the  town.  Off  the  shore  are 
the  North  and  South  roads,  sheltered  to  sea-ward  by  the  Gorton  and 
Newoome  sands.  South  of  the  town  is  the  cut  communicating  between 
lake  Lothing  and  the  sea,  forming  part  of  the  lino  of  the  Norwich  and 
Lowestoft  navigation.  The  tide-lock  will  admit  vessels  84  feet  long 
and  21  feet  in  beam.  A  principal  branch  of  industry  at  Lowestoft 
is  the  fishery.  Great  quantities  of  mackerel  and  soles  are  caught,  and 
sent  to  the  London  and  Norwich  markets;  and  large  numbers  of 
herrings  are  taken  and  cured.  There  are  rope  and  twine  manufactories. 
The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs.  Lowestoft 
is  also  frequented  as  a  bathhig-place.  Communication  by  steam-vessel 
18  maintained  during  the  season  between  Lowestoft  and  Tonningen,  on 
the  Evder,  being  the  nearest  point  of  communication  with  Denmark. 
LOWTHER.    [Westmoreland.] 

LOWTHERSTOWN,  or  IRVINESTOWN,  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  a 
post-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  barony  of  Lurg, 
is  situated  in  54^  28'  N.  lat,  7""  39'  W.  long.,  lOi  mUes  N.  from  Ennia- 
killen,  and  111 4  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in 
1851  was  1008.  Lowtherstown  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  11  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  75,916  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
25,673.  The  town  consists  principally  of  one  street^  forming  part  of 
the  post-road  from  Enniskillen  to  Pettigo,  and  contains  a  chapel  of 
ease,  a  chapel  for  Methodists,  a  National  school,  the  district  dispensary, 
and  the  union  workhouse.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  8th  of  each  month; 
LOXA,  or  LOJA.    [Granada.] 

LcOZERE,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France*  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  departments  of  Cantal  and  Haute-Loire,  E.  by  Ard^che,  S.  by 
Qard,  and  W.  by  Aveyrbn.  The  department  lies  between  44°  7' 
and  44''  58'  N.  Ut,  3°  and  4"*  K  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north- 
west to  south-east  is  about  65  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  is  about 
44  miles.  The  area  of  the  department  is  1995  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1841  was  140,788;  in  1851  it  was  144,705,  giving  72*53 
inhabitants  to  a  square  xnile,  or  102'05  below  the  average  population 
per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  The  department  is  named 
from  one  of  its  principal  mountains,  and  is  formed  out  of  a  subdivision 
of  Lianguedoc  called  Gdvaudan. 

The  department  is  altogether  of  a  mountainous  character.  The 
C^vennes  cross  it  in  the  south-eastern  part;  Mont  Loz^re,  one  of  the 
loftiest  mountains  of  this  range,  is  4887  feet  high,  and  gives  name 
to  the  department  The  Margeride  Chain  which  branches  off  from 
the  C^vennes  at  Mont  Loz^re,  and  unites  that  mountain  range  with 
the  volcanic  group  of  Auvergne,  extends  through  the  department  in 
the  direction  of  its  length,  covering  all  the  east  of  the  department ; 
and  the  mountains  of  Aubrac  overspread  the  western  part,  and  extend 
into  the  adjacent  department  of  Aveyron.  The  mountain  ranges  of 
the  C^vennes  and  La-Margeride  determine  the  watershed  of  the 
department,  which  they  divide  between  three  of  the  great  rivei^basins 
of  France.  A  small  portion  on  the  south-east,  separated  by  the 
crest  of  the  C^vennes,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhdne;  the 
rest  of  the  department  is  divided  by  the  mountains  of  La-Margeride, 
between  the  basin  of  the  Loire  in  the  north  and  that  of  the  Gkironne 
in  the  west.  The  part  comprehended  in  the  basin  of  the  Ghironne  is 
oonBiderably  larger  than  either  of  the  others,  it  comprises  many  high 
plains  (called  Causs^),  some  of  which  are  of  great  fertility ;  but 
others  of  them,  as  the  Causs^e  de  Sauveterre,  which  is  traversed  by 
the  road  from  Mende  to  Florae,  is  a  calcareous  table-hmd,  bare,  arid, 
and  totallv  uninhabited.  This  Causs^e  is  about  8000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  about  7  miles  broad :  the  oold  felt  upon  it 
in  winter  is  intense ;  it  is  then  deeply  covered  with  snow,  and  exposed 
to  yioleot  hurricanes. 

The  department  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  primitive  rocks  which 
constitute  the  mass  of  tho  C^vennes  and  the  connected  mountains. 
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On  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  C^vennes,  towards  the  basin  of  the 
Bhdne,  the  granites  and  other  primitive  rocks  are  covered  with  the 
strata  of  later  formation  which  intervene  between  the  chalk  and  the 
saliferous  sandstone.  The  same  strata  overspread  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  western  side  of  the  department  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tarn  and  the  Lot,  and  in  the  country  between  them.  One  or  two 
extinct  volcanoes  have  been  observed  within  tho  limits  of  this  depart- 
ment ;  but  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  adjacent  departments 
of  Haute-Loire  and  CantaL 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  is  not  great :  lead,  silver, 
antimony,  copper,  and  iron-ore  are  procured.  Marble,  freestone, 
porphyry,  granite,  basalt,  and  gypsum  are  quarried.  •  There  are  some 
mineral  springs,  of  which  the  most  frequented  are  those  of  Bagnols 
les  Bains  near  Mende. 

The  melting  of  the  snow  that  lies  on  the  mountains  of  the  depart- 
ment for  several  months  in  the  year,  gives  rise  to  a  great  number  of 
rivers  which  drain  the  three  slopes  formed  by  the  mountain  masses 
above  named.  The  rivers  are  all  small  in  that  part  of  their  course 
which  lies  within  the  department  To  the  basin  of  the  Rhdne  belong 
the  Ctee,  which  rises  in  Mont  Loz^re,  and  brings  down  particles  of 
gold;  the  Garden  d'Alais,  the  Qardon  de  Mialet,  and  the  Garden 
d'Anduze,  which  unite  their  streams  to  form  the  river  Gard  [Gard], 
in  the  adjacent  department  of  Gard,  on  the  eastern  border  of  which 
all  these  rivers  join  the  Rhdne.  The  Chassezac  rises  on  the  east  side 
of  the  department,  and  flows  by  the  Ard^he  into  the  Rhdne 
[Ard^ohe.]  The  Borne,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Chassezac,  forms  part 
of  the  eastern  boundary.  To  the  basin  of  the  Loire  belong  the  Allier, 
which  rises  in  the  north-eastern  slopes  of  La-Margeride,  and  for  some 
distance  separates  this  department  from  those  of  Ard^ohe  and  Haute- 
Loire  ;  the  Chapeauroux  and  the  Ance,  which  also  rise  on  the  same 
slope  and  flow  northward  into  the  Allier  [Allier.]  To  the  basin  of 
the  Garonne  belong  the  Lot  and  tiie  Tarn.  The  Lot  rises  in  the 
south-western  slope  of  La-Maigeride,  not  far  from  Mont  Loz^,  and 
flows  west  by  Mende  and  Chanac  into  the  department  of  Aveyron : 
nearly  40  miles  of  its  course  belong  to  this  department  It  receives  the 
Coulanges  and  some  other  small  streams.  [Lot.]  The  Truy^re,  a  more 
important  tributary,  rises  in  the  slope  of  La-Mai^eride,  and  flows 
north-west;  it  does  not  join  the  Lot  till  far  beyond  the  boundary  of 
this  department  The  Bis,  a  tributary  of  the  Truyire,  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  departments  of  Lozire  and  Cantal ;  it  rises  in 
that  of  Lozdre.  [Cantal.]  The  Tarn  rises  on  the  western  side  of 
Mont  Lozire  and  flows  westward  to  Sainte-Enimie,  and  tiien  south- 
west into  the  department  of  Aveyron.  It  receives  the  Tamon,  which 
has  a  northerly  course  below  Florae,  the  Jonte  (whioh  separates  the 
department  of  Lozire  from  that  of  Aveyron),  and  several  smaller 
streams.  None  of  the  rivers  named  is  navigable  in  this  department 
Many  of  them  flow  through  gloomy  ravines  and  dark  glens,  screened 
by  lofty  cavernous  rocks.  There,  are  a  few  small  tarns  in  the 
mountains  of  Aubraa 

The  department  is  entu>ely  destitute  of  inland  navigation,  and  very 
indifferently  provided  with  roada  There  are  5  state  and  21  depart- 
mental roads,  but  in  general  they  are  in  a  bad  state  of  repair.  The 
principal  road  is  that  from  Caris  by  Moullns  and  Clermont  to  Narbonne 
and  Perpignan.    Goods  are  conveyed  for  the  most  part  on  mule-baok. 

The  climate  is  variable  and  cold :  winter  lasts  about  four  months 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  C^vennes,  and  is  prolongod  to  six  months 
in  the  north  of  the  department ;  the  spring  is  very  rainy,  and  violent 
storms  are  frequent  in  summer,  during  which  season  the  heat  is  great 
in  the  lower  grounds  of  the  department. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  presents  great  obstacles  to  the  labours  of  the 
farmer ;  yet  in  most  instances  the  land  everywhere  that  it  is  capable 
of  cultivation  is  well  tilled.  The  chief  crops  raised  in  the  north  of 
the  department  are  rye,  some  barley,  oats,  and  hay ;  in  the  Caussdes 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  fruits,  &c.  are  grown ;  and  in  the  Cdvennes,  the 
chestnut  and  the  potato  are  the  chief  support  of  the  population. 
The  vine  is  cultivated  in  some  favourable  situations ;  but  the  quantity 
of  wine  produced  does  not  suffice  for  the  consumption,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  for  the  cereal  productions  of  the  department  In  the 
basin  of  the  Tarn  the  mulberry  is  extensively  grown  for  the  pro- 
duction of  silk :  here  also  bees  are  kept  by  every  householder.  The 
mountcun  pastures  are  extensive,  and  of  excellent  quality;  great 
numbers  of  well-woolled  sheep  are  reared.  Horses  are  not  numerous ; 
but  mules  and  horned  cattle  ara  Amongst  the  wild  animals  are 
wolves,  badgers,  great  numbers  of  hares  and  rabbits.  Medicinal 
plants,  and  plants  used  in  tanning  and  dyeing,  are  abundant  The 
forest  timber  is  composed  of  oak,  beech,  fir,  chestnut,  &c.  The  base 
of  Mont  Loz^re  is  surrounded  with  large  forests,  the  upper  part  of 
the  mountam  is  covered  with  pastures,  on  which  vast  flocks  of  sheep, 
numbering  together  above  200,000,  feed  during  the  summer  months. 
The  Cdvennes  also  about  the  sources  of  the  Tarn  and  its  feeders 
abound  with  forests,  and  are  scored  by  numerous  wild  glens  and 
defiles,  in  the  sides  of  which  are  many  extensive  caverns,  the  retreats 
of  the  persecuted  Calvinists  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 

The  manufiiotures  are  unimportant;  some  woollen  yam,  serge^ 
blankets,  drugget,  and  cotton-cloth,  nearly  all  for  home  use,  are  the 
chief  products.  In  the  arrondissement  of  FJorac  there  are  some 
cotton-spinning  and  silk-throwing  establishments.  Paper,  leather, 
felt  hat^  parchment,  tiles,  and  earthenware  are  also  made.    About  4Q 
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fairs  are  held  in  the  year.  Q'he  oommeroe  of  the  department,  owing 
to  the  want  of  water  communication  and  good  roadways,  is  oonfined 
to  articles  of  mere  neoesaity,  and  is  altogether  insiq^nifioant. 

The  department  oontains  1,2T6,756  acres.  Of  this  area,  616,629 
aeres  are  arable ;  110,185  aores  are  eovered  with  woods  and  forests ; 
448,278  acres  consist  of  natural  pastures,  heatlis,  and  moors;  and 
72,806  aores  are  under  different  kinds  of  culture. 

The  department  is  divided  into  3  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Arrondimement^. 

Cantons.     1  Commune*. 

1 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Mende     . 

2.  Florae         .        •    • 
8.  Marvejols 

7 

7 

10 

68 
52 
79 

49,361 
41,430 
53,918 

Total    .        .    . 

24                  194         I             144,705 

1.  The  first  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town,  Mende, 
which  la  situated  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  high  hills,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Lot,  in  iV  81'  4"  N.  lat,  3*^80'  i"  R  loni?.,  2426  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  eccle- 
siastical and  communal  colleges,  a  public  library,  and  6345  inhabitants 
in  the  commune.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  ramparts,  which  form 
a  pretty  walk ;  the  streets,  many  of  which  are  supplied  with  fountains, 
are  narrow  and  crooked.  Mende  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop ;  the  cathedral, 
ft  gothic  structure  surmounted  by  two  towers,  one  of  which  is  greatly 
admired  for  itsg^aceful  elegance ;  and  the  former  episcopal  palace,  which 
is  now  the  residence  of  the  prefect  of  Loz^re,  are  the  most  remarkable 
buildings.  The  manufactures  consist  of  coarse  woollen  cloths  and 
paper.  On  Mont  Mimat,  one  of  the  hills  above  the  town,  is  the 
hermitage  of  St.  Privat,  who  suffered  martyrdom  here  at  the  hands  of 
the  Vandals.  The  town  was  firat  surrounded  with  walls  by  Adalbert 
bishop  of  GMvaudan,  in  1151.  In  the  religious  wars  of  the  16th 
century  the  town  was  taken  no  less  than  seven  times.  The  citadel 
was  demolished  in  1597  after  the  reduction  of  the  town  by  the  forces 
of  Henri  IV.  About  10  miles  from  Mende  in  the  valley  of  the  Lot  is 
BagnoUlu^BainBy  a  small  village  famous  for  its  medicinal  springs  and 
baths.  Itpagncuj,  a  pretty  town  situated  in  a  valley  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tarn  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  Causs^-de-Sauveterre,  has  a 
mineral  spring  and  1800  inhabitants.  LangogM,  a  small  town,  with 
an  ecclesiastical  school,  and  2808  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a  high 
plateau  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Allier,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
department  It  has  an  ancient  church  which  belonged  to  a  monastery 
founded  in  the  10th  century.  A  few  miles  west  of  Langogne  between 
the  source  of  the  Allier  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Cliapeauroux  is 
Chdteau-neuf'le-Rcmdon,  whilst  besieging  the  castle  of  which  the 
chivalrous  constable  Duguesclin  died.  The  commander  of  the  fortress 
had  agreed  to  surrender  the  place  in  a  fortnight  in  case  no  succour 
arrived ;  the  time  having  expired  without  bringing  the  expected  aid  he 
brought  the  keys  of  the  fortress  and  laid  them  on  the  dead  warrior's 
coffin.  The  road  from  Langogne  to  Mende  crosses  the  Margeride 
mountains  near  the  ruins  of  ^e  old  castle  just  named  by  a  high  pass, 
often  blocked  up  with  snow.  VUlefort,  a  small  place  of  under  2000 
inhabitants,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Loz^re,  is  important  for  its 
lead-  and  copper-mines. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town.  Florae,  is  situated 
in  44"  19'  29"  N.  kt,  S'*  86'  44"  E.  long.,  1960  feet  above  the  sea,  on 
tho  left  bank  of  the  Tamon,  a  feeder  of  the  Tarn,  and  has  a  tribunal 
of  first  instance,  and  2286  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  Near  florae 
is  Oritac,  a  mountain  village,  the  birth-place  of  Pope  Urban  V. 
SaifU^EnimUf  an  ancient  town  which  originated  in  a  monastery 
founded  in  the  7th  century  by  a  daughter  of  Clothaire  II.,  is  situated 
amongst  savage  mountains  with  lofty  precipitous  sides,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tarn,  and  has  1200  inhabitants.  The  Tarn,  which  runs 
in  a  deep  rocky  bed  in  all  thi?  part  of  its  course,  is  famous  for  its 
excellent  trout  Barre,  a  small  market-town  of  about  700  inhabitants, 
is  situated  in  the  Cdvennea  mountains  about  9  miles  S.S.E.  from 
Florae.  St^-Oermain-de-OalbsrU,  aE.  of  Florae,  is  situated  in  a 
district  almost  entirely  coyered  with  mulberry  plantations,  and  has 
2026  inhabitants,  who  raise  a  considerable  quantity  of  raw  silk. 
Meyrueis,  near  the  southern  border  of  the  department,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Jonte,  a  feeder  of  the  Tarn,  has  hydraulic  saw-mills, 
manufactures  of  hats,  cheese,  lace,  wire  for  cards,  and  knitting  needles. 
The  population  is  2006.  ViaUu,  16  miles  E.  from  Florae,  on  the 
aouthsm  slope  of  Mont  Loa^re,  has  lead-mines  and  2126  inhabitants. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  MwvejoU,  which 
is  situated  in  a  valley  planted  with  fruit-trees,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Colagno  (a  feeder  of  the  Lot),  12  miles  W.  from  Mende,  and  has  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  an  ecclesiastical  school,  and  4142 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen  cloth  and  yam,  leather,  bricks, 
fto.  It  stands  about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  44^  33'  17" 
N.  lat.,  8"  17'  28"  E.  long.  The  town  is  regukrly  built,  well  paved, 
and  ornamented  with  fountains.  A  canal  from  the  Colagne  supplies 
the  dye-houses  of  the  town  with  water,  and  drives  the  machinery  of 
aaveral  factories.  St,  Alban,  16  miles  N.N.B.  from  Marvejols,  on  the 
right  hank  of  the  Truy^re,  has  2188  inhabitants,  and  an  old  baronial 
•astla  DAW  eonyertad  into  a  fiftmale  lunatic  asylum.     LthCanaurffue, 


7  miles  S.  from  Marvejols,  is  situated  in  the  fertile  ralloy  of  the 
Urugue  and  near  the  junction  of  the  small  stream  with  the  Lot 
3ome  antiquities  supposed  to  be  Celtio  exist  in.  the  town.  The 
population  of  the  oommune  numbera  about  2000.  The  town  hu 
been  always  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  serge  and  drui^get. 
Si,-Ch£ly,  on  the  great  road  from  Clermont  to  Narbonne,  is  aitimt^ 
in  a  mountainous  country  north  from  Marvejols,  and  has  about  1600 
inhabitants.  Chirac,  8  miles  S.  from  Marvejols,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Colagne,  and  near  its  mouth  in  the  Lot,  has  1614  inhabitants  in 
the  commune.  Maigieu,  5  miles  N.  from  St-Alban,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Truy6re,  has  1200  inhabitants,  who  manufaoture  coarso 
woollen  stuffs,  leather,  and  blankets. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Mende,  is  included 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Nimes,  within  the  limits  of 
the  University  Academy  of  Montpellier,  and  belongs  to  the  10th 
Military  Division,  of  which  Montpellier  is  hcad-quartera.  It  Ktiirji 
one  member  to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empire.  There 
are  in  Mende  a  diocesan  seminary,  a  preparatory  ecclesiastical  school, 
a  communal  college,  and  a  normid  school.  The  Calvinists  have 
churches  in  Meyrueis,  Florae,  Vialas,  Barre,  and  8t.-G>ermainc-de- 
Calberte,  besides  8  meeting-houses  in  other  districts  of  tlie  department 

( l>ictionnaire  de  la  Frafice;  Annuaire  pour  VAn  1868). 

LOBECK,  a  free  city  in  the  north  of  Germany,  is  situated  in  53'  51' 
N.  lat,  10**  50'  £.  long.,  on  a  long  eminence  between  the  rivers  Trare 
and  Wakenitz.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  republic  whose  territory,  cjd- 
sisting  of  a  continuous  tract  along  the  Trave,  is  bounded  R  by  Mick- 
lenbuiig  Strelitz,  W.  by  Oldenburg  and  Holstein,  S.  by  Lauenburg. 
and  N.  by  the  E'Utio.  The  city  also  possesses,  in  common  with  Ham- 
burg, the  Vierlanden  district,  a  rich  fertile  tract  inclosed  by  arms  of 
the  Elbe,  from  the  floods  of  which  it  is  protected  by  dykea.  This 
district,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  a  Dutch  oolonj 
settled  here  in  the  13th  century,  forms  the  bailiwick  of  Beigedorf,  so 
named  from  its  chief  town  at  the  entranoe  of  the  BQle  into  the  northern 
arm  of  the  Elbe.  The  total  area  of  the  possessions  of  the  republic  is 
110  square  miles  (of  which  16  square  miles  are  in  the  Vierlande),  and 
the  total  population;  according  to  tho  census  of  1851,  amounted  to 
64,166.  The  population  is  thus  distributed :— City  of  Liibeck,  26,09S; 
oounti7  parts,  16,687 ;  bailiwick  of  Bergedor^  11,481. 

Adolphus  II.,  count  of  Holstein,  founded  the  present  oity  of  Liibeck 
on  the  banks  of  the  Trave  in  1140.  In  1168  Adolphus  oeded  it  and 
its  territory  to  Henry  the  Lion,  who  rebuilt  the  town,'  surrounded  it 
with  walls,  gave  it  magistrates  of  its  own,  granted  ib  several  privileges, 
allowed  the  northern  nations  a  free  trade  to  it,  and  gave  it  the  cele- 
brated code  of  laws  called  '  Das  Liibische  Becht'  In  1163  the  ue  of 
the  bishopric  of  Oldenbui^g  was  transferred  to  Liibeck.  The  churches 
of  St  Mary  and  St  Peter  were  already  built,  and  the  cathedral  was 
founded  by  Bishop  Gkrold  in  1170.  Henry  the  Lion  being  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  empure,  Liibeck  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  emperor 
Frederick  I.,  during  whose  absence  in  the  Holy  Land  Henry  returned 
from  England  and  reooyered  it,  bat  had  held  it  only  three  yean  when 
it  was  taken  by  Adolphus  III.,  count  of  Holstein  (1192).  Ten  yeaxj 
later  it  was  taken  by  Woldemar,  brother  of  Canute,  king  of  DenmaxL 
The  citiaens  expelled  the  Danish  garrison  in  1226,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  emperor  Frederick  IL,  who  confirmed 
all  their  privileges,  and  made  Liibeck  a  free  imperial  city. 

The  wealth  and  power  of  Liibeck  increased,  and  it  joined  the 
Hauseatic  League^  of  which  it  became  the  head,  about  1260.  The 
city  was  the  seat  of  government  of  the  League,  the  repository  of  its 
archives,  and  the  station  of  its  fleet,  to  the  command  of  which  Liibeck 
was  entitled  to  appoint  one  of  her  own  citizens.  For  four  centuries 
the  oity  maintained  her  fiourishing  condition,  and  possessed  it  is  said 
at  one  time  a  population  of  200,000  souls.  From  the  dissolution  of 
the  Lesgue  in  1630  Liibeck  has  considerably  diminished  in  importance, 
her  commerce  has  greatly  decayed,  and  her  streets  that  were  onoo 
crowded  with  the  bustle  of  busy  commeroe  are  now  partially  oveiffrovm 
with  grass.  The  occupation  of  the  city  by  Bliicher  after  his  retreat 
from  the  battle  of  Jena  led  to  the  plunder  of  the  town  daring  thnee 
days  by  about  76,000  French  troops,  who  after  expelling  the  Prussians 
took  up  their  quarters  in  the  town.  Liibeck,  like  Hamburg,  was 
incorporated  with  the  French  empire  in  1810,  and  so  remained  till  it 
recovered  its  freedom  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig  in  1813w  The  most 
important  recent  event  in  the  history  of  the  town  is  its  connection 
by  a  branch  railway  with  the  Hamburg-Berlin  line  at  Bachen. 

Liibeck,  in  its  present  state,  is  no  longer  a  fortified  town ;  the  old 
ramparts  aM  converted  into  public  walks,  and  the  city,  being  on  a 
moderate  eminence  between  the  Trave  and  the  Wakenita,  is  very 
pleasantly  situated,  very  clean  and  cheerful.  The  interior  is  more 
regular  than  in  most  of  the  old  Qerman  towns,  it  being  intersected 
by  several  broad  and  straight  streets.  The  houses  are  built  of 
stone.  A  great  number  of  tlie  houses  are  in  the  old-fkshioned  style, 
with  the  gable-ends  towards  the  street,  and  many  of  them  ars  richly 
decorated.  The  dom,  or  cathedral,  erected  between  1170  and  1341, 
is  a  large  red-brick  structure  surmounted  by  two  spiresL  In  the  choir 
and  side-chapels  kre  many  tombs  of  the  bishops  and  leading  families 
of  LUbeck.  The  screen  which  separates  the  choir  from  the  nave  is  a 
masterpiece  of  wood-carving  of  tiie  early  Qerman  aehooL  Bat  the 
great  treasure  of  this  church  is  a  painting  by  Memling,  in  one  of  the 
side-ohapels,  representing  the  chief  inoideata  in  tii«  Bsnion  of  oar 
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Lord ;  it  U  lliclo&ed  in  double  8huttei*8,  on  which  are  pictures  of  the 
Annunoiatioii  and  of  tarious  saints.  The  baptismal  font  is  a  Hch  speci- 
men of  admirably-sculptured  gotbic  work,  which  dates  from  1455. 
The  Marien-Kirche,  also  a  red-brick  structure,  is  celebrated  as  olie  of 
the  finest  pointed  gothio  churches  ih  northern  Germany.  It  is  840  ' 
feet  long ;  the  nave  is  152  feet  high  and  45  feet  wide.  The  interior 
is  lighted  tiirough  painted  glass  windows,  and  is  rery  imposing  for  its  ' 
elegant  architecture ;  a^rass  screen  surrounds  the  choir.  This  church 
contains  yaluable  paintings  by  Holbein,  Yandyck,  Ferugino,  Overbeck, 
and  other  masters ;  a  curious  astronomical  clock ;  a '  Dance  of  Death;' 
a  fine  organ ;  and  a  remarkable  altar  by  Guillinus  of  Antwerp.  The 
other  churches,  four  in  number,  are  much  inferior  to  the  Marien- 
Kirche ;  but  the  Katherine-Kirche,  though  now  used  as  a  gallery, 
retains  its  altars,  pictures,  and  rood.  The  Raath-haus,  in  which 
deputies  from  the  85  cities  of  the  Hansoatic  League  held  their  sittings, 
stands  near  the  Marien-Kirche,  fronting  the  market-place.  It  is  an 
imposing  gothic  structure,  erected  between  1442  and  1517.  The 
beautifdl  Hall  of  the  Hansa,  in  which  the  council  used  to  meet,  is  now 
divided  into  small  apartments. '  The  Senate  of  Liibeck  still  assembles 
in  the  lower  story  of  the  building.  Other  remarkable  architectural 
objects  in  Liibeck  are — the  Burg  and  Holstein  gates,  and  the  Hospital 
of  the  Holy  Qhost  The  city  has  an  exchange  and  several  insurance 
companies.  A  splendid  avenue  of  lime-trees  extends  for  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  road  to  Travemiinde.  Liibeck  is  celebrated  for 
its  charitable  institutions,  which  are  numerous  and  admirably  con- 
ducted. The  other  public  establishments  and  buildings  are — ^the 
gymnasiiun,  the  commercial  institution,  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
the  Calvinistic  churoh,  and  many  others. 

The  commerce  of  Liibeck  is  still  important.  Its  geographical 
position  gives  it  a  considerable  share  in  the  transit  trade  with  Russia, 
Finland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  The  com  of  Hecklenbutg  and  part 
of  Holstein  is  shipped  at  Liibeck.  Northern  produce  is  forwarded 
by  the  Trave  and  the  Steckenitz  Canal  to  the  Elbe  and  fiambut^. 
Besides  the  railway  before-mentioned  Liibeck  is  connected  with 
Hamburg  by  means  of  two  good  turnpike-roads.  Regular  communi- 
cation is  kept  np  with  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  St.  Petersburg  by 
large  steamers.  Vessels  drawing  about  9  feet  water  can  go  up  the 
Trave  to  Liibeck,  where  they  lie  in  a  spacious  dock  lined  with  quays, 
and  supplied  with  every  convenience  for  loading  and  unloading. 
Vessels  of  greater  draught  stop  at  Travemiinde  (where  there  is  secure 
anchorage  for  ships  of  any  burthen),  and  load  and  discharge  by  means 
of  large  lighters.  The  chief  exporfcs  of  Liibeck  are  corn,  cattle,  wool, 
fiah,  quills,  iron,  timber,  ftc. :  the  Imports  consist  of  zinc,  silk  and 
cotton  goods,  hardware,  and  other  manufactures,  colonial  products, 
dye-fltuffn,  &c.  Pit-cosl  and  salt  are  important  articles  of  transport 
by  the  Steckenitz  CanaL  The  forests  belonging  to  the  city  supply 
excellent  timber  for  ship-building,  which  is  in  a  flourishing  state  at 
Liibeck.  Large  fairs  are  held  for  the  sale  of  wool  (in  June),  cattle, 
and  horses.  Tobacc^  soap,  paper,  playing-cards,  linen  and  cotton 
goods,  iron,  copper  and  brass  wares,  &c.,  are  manufiMttured.  The 
arrivals  at  the  port  of  LUbeck  in  1849  numbered  918 ;  the  departures 
92*2,  exclusive  of  steamers  and  coasters :  in  1852  the  arrivals  were 
1022,  carrying  68,569  lasts  (of  4120  Liibeck  pounds  each),  the  depart- 
ures 1064,  with  68,298  lasts.  The  official  return  states  the  weight  of 
imports  in  1851  to  have  been — by  land  (including  the  river  and  canal 
traffic)  50,463,308  Liibeck  pounds ;  by  sea  214,192,119  Liibeck  pounda 

Liibeck  is  governed,  according  to  the  constitution  of  Apiil  8,  1848, 
by  a  senate  of  20  (which  every  two  years  elects  two  of  its  members 
as  burgomasters  for  the  two  following  years),  and  by  a  body  of  dele- 
gates named  for  six  years,  and  numbering  120.  The  senators  are 
named  for  life,  and  all  citizens  above  80  years  of  age  are  eligible. 
Viicancies  are  filled  up  by  the  senate,  and  a  commission  named  by 
the  people.  For  electoral  purposes  the  city  is  divided  into  11  districts, 
one-third  of  the  delegates  returned  by  each  of  which  resign  their 
seats  every  two  years.    A  delegate  may  be  re-elected. 

The  revenue  of  the  republic,  raisea  chiefly  on  state  property  and 
direct  and  indirect  taxes,  amounted  to  899,157  marcs  (16  to  the  pound 
sterling)  in  1853 ;  tbe  expenditure  to  1,014,690  marcs.  The  state 
debt  at  the  end  of  1852  amounted  to  12,200,000  mai-cs,  of  which 
8,000,000  marcs  were  borrowed  in  1850  for  making  railways. 

Liibeck  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  for  the  four  free 
towns  (Hamburg,  Liibeck,  Bremen,  and  Fraakfurt-am-Mayn).  The 
court  consists  of  six  members,  one  of  whom  ia  chosen  by  each  of  the 
free  towns ;  Frankfort  and  Bremen  name  the  fifth :  the  sixth  is  named 
alternately  by  Liibeck  and  Hsmburg,  but  with  this  difiference,  that 
Hamburg  has  the  appointment  twice  for  LUbeck's  once.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  court  is  named  by  the  senates  of  the  four  towns  from 
year  to  year. 

Twenty  foreign  consuls  reside  at  Ltlbeck. 

The  Trave,  before  it  enters  the  Baltic,  forms  a  large  shore-lake  called 
the  Binnen-waster,  or  Binnen-see,  the  eastern  part  of  which  belongs  to 
Mecklenburg,  On  the  western  shore  of  the  embouchure  is  TravemUnde, 
the  port  of  Liibeck,  10  miles  N.N.E.from  that  city,  with  a  lighthouse, 
aud  a  population  of  about  1500.  It  is  slightly  fortified,  and  is  much 
frequented  in  summer  as  a  watering-place.  Large  steamers  and  all 
ressels  in  the  Liibeck  trade  drawing  above  10  feet  water  anchor  at 
Travemiinda  Small  steamei-s  ply  up  the  liver  to  Liibeck,  with  which 
Truvemiiude  is  al^o  connected  by  an  excellent  turnpike  r^ad  and  a  ferry. 


LUBLIN,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  Lublin  in  Poland,  Is 
situated  in  about  51*  16'  N.  lat,  22°  30'  E.  long.,  94  miles  B.E.  from 
Warsaw,  and  has  about  16,000  inhabitants,  including  the  garrison. 
It  is  situated  oh  an  eminence  above  the  left  bank  of  BystriCza,  a 
feeder  of  the  Wieprz,  and  is  surrounded  with  walls,  ditches,  and 
lakes;  it  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  town,  of  which  th6 
latter  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Jews.  It  has  a  dilapidated  castle  on 
a  hill,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  court  of  appeal.  The  mosfe 
considerable  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the  Sooieski  palace,  18 
churches,  of  which  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  and  the 
churches  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  those  of  the  Yisitandilies, 
the  Dominicans,  and  the  Carmelites,  are  worthy  of  notice ;  there  are 
several  monasteries,  a  Piarist  college,  a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium,  an 
academy  of  sciences,  and  several  hospitals  and  charitable  institu* 
tious.  The  town  has  three  annual  fairs,  each  lasting  a  month,  which 
are  frequented  by  great  numbers  of  foreign  merchants :  the  chief 
articles  sold  are  cotton  manufactures,  woollen-cloths,  corn,  and  Hun- 
garian wines.  Lublin  ia  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  the  cottoi 
manufactures  in  Poland;  large  spinning-mills  have  been  recently 
established  in  the  town.  It  has  been  long  famous  for  the  manufao' 
ture  of  coarse  woollens. 

LUBLIN,  GOVERNMENT  OF.    [PolahD.] 

LUCAN.    [Dublin,  County  of.] 

LUCANIA,  a  province  of  ancient  Italy,  bounded  N.  by  the  Bilaru«, 
the  Apennines,  and  the  Bradanus,  which  separate  it  from  Campania, 
Samnium  and  Apulia  respectively;  E.  by  the  Qulf  of  Tarentum, 
along  which  it  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Crathis ;  S.  by  Brutium ; 
and  W.  by  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Laus  and 
SilaruB.  The  territory  of  Lucania  is  now  comprised  chiefly  in  the 
modem  province  of  Basilicata ;  portions  of  it  are  included  in  Calabria 
and  Principato  Citra.  Under  these  heads  the  physical  geography  of 
the  country  is  given,  and  many  particalars  respecting  its  ancient 
towns.  The  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Qulf  of  Tarentum  between  the 
Bradanus  and  the  Crathis  were — proceeding  from  the  north,  the 
Cssuentus,  the  Acalandrus,  the  Aciris,  the  Siris,  and  the  Sybaris. 
These  rivers  rise  in  the  mountains  that  cover  all  the  interior  of  the 
province,  and  run  generally  in  the  direction  of  east  by  south  across  a 
very  fertile  plain,  which  skirts  the  shore  of  the  Tarentine  Bay.  Along 
this  shore  were  several  celebrated  cities  founded  by  early  Greek 
colonies :  Metapontum,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Bradanutf  snd  the 
Casuentus ;  Heradeia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Aciris  and  on  its  right 
bank ;  a  little  higher  up  the  right  bank  was  Pandosia ;  Siris,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Siris  and  on  its  left  bank ;  Sybaris,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Sybaris ;  and  Thurii,  a  few  miles  higher  up,  in  the  plain  between 
the  Crathis  and  the  Sybaris.  On  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  were 
Paostum,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Bilarus,  and  Elea,  or  Velia,  further 
south,  on  the  Bay  of  Elea,  and  a  few  miles  north  of  the  promontory 
of  Palinurns. 

Heradeia,  founded  about  B.a  432  bv  the  inhabitants  of  Thurii  and 
Siris,  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Italian  Greeks  till  its  capture 
by  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  who  transferred  the  meetings  to  Thurii. 
The  city  early  rose  to  prosperity,  and  was  in  close  alliance  with 
Tarentum  against  the  Lucanians  and  Messapians.  The  first  engage- 
ment between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans  took  place  in  the  plain 
between  Heradeia  and  Siris  B.C.  280,  and  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of 
the  latter.  Two  years  afterwards  the  Heradeiots  entered  into  allianca 
with  Rome,  and  it  continued  to  be  a  fiourishing  city  under  Roman 
sway  till  the  time  of  the  empire.  The  date  of  its  final  extinction  ia 
unknown.  Its  site  is  marked  by  mounds  of  rubbish  and  the  founda- 
tions of  ancient  buildings  near  the  farm  of  Policoro,  which  is  marked 
on  some  maps  near  the  mouth  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Agri. 
Many  coins,  bronzes,  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found  on  the 
site,  and  at  a  short  distance  were  discovered  the  two  very  interesting 
bronze  tables  called  Tabula)  Heracleenses,  which  contain  a  Latin 
inscription  relating  to  the  municipal  regulations  of  the  city.  On  the 
back  is  a  long  Greek  inscription  of  earlier  date  and  of  much  less 
interest.  The  coins  of  Heradeia  are  beautiful  masterpieces  of  ancirat 
art.  Zeoxis  the  painter,  it  is  said,  was  a  native  of  Heradeia. 
[B.IS1LICATA ;  Oalabeia;  Principato  Oitra  ;  PiBsroM,  &a] 

LUCAY03.    [BAHAMAa] 

LUCCA,  a  small  duchy  in  Italy,  which  now  forms  a  province  of 
Tuscany,  between  the  Apennines  and  the  sea,  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
territories  of  Modena,  E.  and  S.  by  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  and 
west  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  watered  by  the  river  Serchio,  which 
rises  in  the  Apennines  of  Garfagnaua  and  enters  the  Mediterranean  a 
few  miles  north  of  the  Amo.  Its  area  is  512  square  miles.  Its  popu- 
lation in  1852  amounted  to  260,745.  Lucca  is  one  of  the  most  densely 
inhabited  parts  of  Italy. 

The  territory  of  Lucca  is  naturally  divided  into  three  regions : 
1st,  the  mountainous  districts  among  the  Apennines,  including  the 
valley  of  the  Lima,  an  affluent  of  the  Serchio ;  2nd,  the  valley  of  the 
Serchio,  including  the  fine  plain  of  Lucca,  which  is  cultivated  like  a 
garden ;  8rd,  the  flats  near  the  sea,  which  are  in  part  marshy,  but 
produce  good  pasture  for  cattle.  The  people  are  very  industrious ; 
many  of  them  emigrate  to  foreign  ooimtries^  where  they  work  as 
plasterers  and  image-makers,  and  others  from  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts repair  every  winter  to  the  maremme  of  Tuscany  and  other 
neighbouring  states  to  woi-k  in  the  fields,  w  hence  they  return  home 
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in  the  summer.  There  is  a  lyoeum  in  the  city  of  Lucca  and  numer- 
ous grammar  and  elementaxy  schools.  In  spiritual  matters  the  Luccheai 
aie  subject  to  the  archbishop  of  Lucca. 

The  country  is  divided  for  administratiye  purposes  into  21  com- 
munes. At  &e  head  of  each  commune  is  a  political  officer  called 
Gonfaioni^re,  and  Ukewise  a  judge  called  Commissario  Qiusdicente. 
In  the  town  of  Lucca  are  the  civil,  criminal,  and  commercial  tribunals 
for  the  whole  duchy. 

The  climate  of  Lucca  is  sharp  and  cold  in  the  Apennines,  hot  in 
the  plain,  and  moist  and  unhealthy  near  the  coast,  along  which  it 
extends  about  7  miles.  The  soil  in  the  centre  and  south  is  rich  and 
fertile ;  in  the  north  stony,  and  in  the  west  marshy.  Agriculture  is 
carried  to  high  perfection,  but  such  is  the  density  of  the  population 
thut  com  has  to  be  imported.  The  fields  are  bordered  with  elms, 
plane-trees,  and  mulberry-trees,  linked  together  by  vines.  Olive^  orange, 
citron,  mulbeny,  and  sweet  chestnut  trees  flourish  in  the  plain ;  they 
are  cultiviU^  in  plantations,  and  serve  as  supports  to  vines,  which 
are  grown  in  the  intervals  between  the  trees.  The  Apennines  of  Lucca 
are  covered  in  part  with  chestnut,  larch,  and  pine-trees  up  to  their 
summits.  The  chief  products  of  Lucca  are  com,  pulse,  almonds,  figs, 
i  citrons,  oranges,  chestnuts,  wine,  oil,  and  silk.  Homed  cattle  are 
;  numerous ;  bees  are  generally  kept.  Marble,  alabaster,  buUding-stone, 
and  potter's-clay  are  the  only  minerals.  Agriculture  is  almost  exclu- 
sively the  occupation  of  the  people ;  the  only  important  factories  are 
those  for  the  preparation  of  oil  and  the  reeling  of  silk.  Oil  and  raw 
silk  are  the  chief  exports.    The  coast  fisheries  are  actively  worked. 

The  chief  town  is  Lucccit  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  next  article. 

ViareggiOy  with  6000  inhabitants,  is,  next  to  Lucca,  the  principal 
town  of  the  dudiy ;  it  has  a  roadstead  which  is  frequented  by  coasting- 
vessels,  both  native  and  foreign,  which  take  away  cai^goes  of  oil,  timber, 
sUks,  beans,  statuary  marble,  and  other  minor  articles.  The  manu- 
factures of  the  country  consist  of  some  silks,  woollens,  paper,  glass,  iron 
and  copper  vessels,  linen  and  cotton  cloths,  and  hats.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Serchio,  about  10  miles  N.  from  the  city  of  Lucca,  are  the  cele- 
brated baths  of  Lucca,  a  much  frequented  watering-place.  Near  the 
city  are  the  so-called  baths  of  Nero. 

The  province  comprises  the  territory  of  the  old  republic  of  Lucca, 
which  (as  stated  in  the  next  article)  existed  from  the  middle  of  the 
14th  centuiy  to  1805,  when  it  was  erected  into  a  principality  in  favoiir 
of  one  of  Napoleon  L's  sisters.  By  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  it 
was  given  to  the  Infanta  Maria  Luisa,  duchess  of  Parma»  in  lieu  of 
the  duchy  of  Parma»  which  was  then  conferred  upon  Maria  Louise^ 
ex-empress  of  France.  Upon  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1847  Lucca 
was,  in  accordance  with  the  same  treaty,  united  to  Tuscany,  and  the 
duke  of  Lucca  entered  into  possession  of  Parma. 

LUCCA,  the  capital,  formerly  of  the  duchy,  now  of  the  province, 
of  Lucca,  is  situated  in  a  rich  plain  watered  by  the  Serchio,  and  sur- 
rounded by  mountains;  it  is  12  miles  from  the  sea,  and  about  10  nules 
N.E.  from  Pisa,  and  contains  24,000  inhabitants.  Lucca  is  surrounded 
by  ramparts,  which  are  planted  with  trees,  and  form  a  very  pleasant 
promenade.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  well  supplied  with  water, 
brought  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  (which  is  supported  on  459  arches), 
from  Monte  Pisano.  The  streets  are  well  paved  and  clean.  Lucca, 
like  most  other  Italian  cities,  is  rich  in  churches :  the  cathedral,  which 
belongs  to  the  11th  century,  is  adorned  with  good  paintings,  and  with 
statues  and  monuments  by  the  native  sculptor  Civitali.  The  archie- 
piscopal  archives  and  those  of  the  chapter  contain  a  vast  mass  of 
historical  documents,  parchments,  and  manuscripts,  some  as  old  as 
the  7th  century.  The  other  remarkable  churches  of  Lucca  are  those 
of  San  Frediano,  San  Francesco,  and  San  Michele.  The  former  ducal 
palace  is  a  vast  building;  it  contained  previous  to  1847  a  gallery  of 
valuable  paintings  by  the  great  masters,  and  a  library  of  25,000 
volumes.  The  other  remarkable  structures  are  the  town-house,  the 
aqueduct^  the  public  library,  and  several  of  the  mansions  of  the 
nobles.  The  Academy  of  Letters  and  Sciences  in  Lucca,  instituted  in 
1817,  which  consists  of  86  members,  holds  its  meetings  once  a  month, 
and  has  published  several  volumes  of  Memoirs.  Lucca  (Luca)  is  men- 
tioned in  ancient  history  as  a  town  belonging  to  the  Etruscans  after 
they  had  conquered  the  country  between  the  Amo  and  the  Macra  aud 
taken  it  from  the  Ligurians.  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony. 
There  are  still  remains  of  a  Boman  theatre  and  an  amphitheatre. 
Lucca  is  connected  by  railways  with  Pisa,  Leghorn,  and  Florence. 

Lucca  in  the  middle  ages  was  a  republic,  often  at  war  with  Pisa  and 
Florence.  It  was  at  one  time  with  Pisa  at  the  head  of  the  Ghibeline 
party ;  it  afterwards  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Visconti  of  Milan, 
was  restored  to  liberty  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1870,  was  subject 
successively  to  several  tyrants,  and  at  last  settled  gradually  into  a 
narrow  aristocracy.  One  of  its  citizens,  Burlamaochi,  about  1546, 
being  made  gonfidonidre,  attempted  a  revolution  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  popular  government,  not  only  at  Lucca,  but  in  all  the  other 
Tuscan  cities.  Being  discovered,  he  was  arrested  and  given  up  to  the 
imperial  governor  of  Milan,  who  put  him  to  death.  In  1556  a  law  was 
passed  at  Lucca,  on  the  proposal  of  the  gonfaloni^re  Martino  Bemardini, 
by  which  only  a  certain  number  of  families  were  eligible  to  office :  this 
law,  called  '  Martinian,'  from  its  author,  established  a  close  aristocracy 
like  that  of  Venice.  In  1600  the  privileged  families  were  160;  in 
1797  they  were  reduced  to  88,  the  others  having  become  extinct. 
From  among  these  families  was  elected  a  ^sig^oria,'  or  executive  of  9 


'anxiani,'  or  elders,  and  a  gonfaloni^re,  a  senate  of  86  members,  sod  a 
great  council  of  90.  In  this  manner  Luooa  was  administered  for  mors 
than  two  centuries  in  peaceable  obscurity.  In  1799  the  French,  under 
General  Serrurier,  entered  Lucca,  placed  a  garrison  in  it,  emptied  the 
arsenal,  carried  away  all  the  brass  cannon  from  the  rampaiti^  and 
exacted  two  millions  of  francs,  besides  supplies  of  provisions,  pro- 
fessing all  the  time  to  have  the  greatest  regard  for  the  ancient  republic 
of  Lucca.  Meantime  the  demooratic  party,  supported  by  the  fVench, 
demanded  a  change  in  the  form  of  government ;  the  Martinian  hw 
was  abolished,  and  a  constitution  after  the  then  prevalent  fashion, 
with  two  consuls  and  a  directory,  was  proclaimed.  In  1805  Napoleon, 
having  reestablished  monarchy  both  in  France  and  Italy,  gave  Lucca 
to  his  sister  Eliza  as  a  principality,  with  new  constitutional  laws. 

LUCENA.    [Cordova,] 

LUCENTUM.    [Alicantb.] 

LUCERA.    Capitanata.1 

LUCERN.    [LuzERN.] 

LUCIA,  SAINT,  Island  of,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  is  situated 
in  18"  50'  N.  lat,  60'  58'  W.  long.,  about  40  miles  N.  from  St  Vincent 
Its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  32  miles,  and  its  extreme 
breadth  about  12  miles.  The  island  is  of  volcanic  origiu,  and  several 
of  the  mountains  terminate  at  their  summits  in  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes.  One  of  these  called  La  Souffri^re,  at  the  south-west  tide 
of  the  island,  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  lime-pit,  and  some  seven 
earthquakes,  which  are  still  remembered,  are  attributed  to  the  con- 
vulsions within  this  mountain.  Saint  Lucia  comprises  two  districts: 
of  one  of  these,  Basseterre,  the  lowest  part  is  well  cultivated,  bat 
abounds  in  swamps  and  marshes ;  the  other  district,  called  Capisterr^ 
consists  of  a  succession  of  abrupt  fantastically-^aped  mountaini, 
covered  to  their  summits  with  forest-trees  and  underwood,  and  inter- 
sected by  numerous  ravines  containing  stagnant  water  and  masses  of 
vegetable  matter  in  every  stage  of  decomposition;  the  iaknd  ia 
consequently  unhealthy,  but,  according  to  the  govemor^s  reports,  its 
character  in  this  respect  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years. 

The  chief  productions  of  the  island  are  sugar,  molasses,  snd  mm. 
In  1852  the  quantity  of  sugar  exported  was  63,517  cwt,  valued  at 
44,4622.  The  total  imports  amounted  to  57532.  The  inward  tonnsge 
of  the  shipping  was  11,856;  the  outward,  11,832.  On  December  Slst 
1853  the  number  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  Saint  Lucia  was 
14,  of  which  number  12  had  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  332;  the  two 
other  vessels  were  together  335  tons  buxden.  The  total  population  of 
the  island  on  June  25th  1851  was  24,318,  of  whom  only  512  weis 
Protestants.  There  are  8  Protestant  churches  and  10  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  in  the  island.  A  Board  of  Education  has  been  recently 
appointed,  which  appropriated  .upwards  of  10002.  in  aid  of  schools 
during  the  year  1852.  There  are  eight  public  schools,  a  Free  school, 
and  two  Infant  schools ;  seven  of  these  schools  are  supported  in  part 
from  an  endowment  founded  by  Lady  Mico. 

Castries,  the  chief  town  on  the  island,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  « long 
winding  bay,  in  a  low  marshy  spot,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
hills.  It  has  a  church,  and  convenient  wharfs ;  and  is  supplied  with 
water  by  water^works  constructed  within  the  last  few  yeari,  and 
defrayed  by  a  parochial  rate.  Souffriire  and  VietLcpwrt  are  the  uamei 
of  two  other  towns,  but  they  are  both  small  and  of  little  importaneei 

St  Luda  is  so  called  from  having  been  first  discovered  on  St  Lucia's 
day  :  this  was  about  the  year  1635,  when  a  settlement  was  attempted 
by  a  party  of  English,  who  were  soon  after  driven  off  by  the  Carnbs. 
About  1650  the  French  effected  a  settlement;  from  that  time  till  1SU4 
it  was  taken,  retaken  and  transferred  between  the  English  and  French 
no  less  than  eleven  times :  since  1804  it  has  remained  subject  to  ihe 
British  crown.  The  colonial  revenue  was  13,7462.  in  1852,  and  the 
colonial  expenditure  12,5202. ;  the  military  expenditure  defrayed  by 
Great  Britain  was  12,7062.  The  govemmeut  is  administered  by  a 
lieutenant-governor  and  an  executive  counciL  The  French  cod^of 
law  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  property  has  continued  in  use. 

LUCKENWALDE.    [Brandenbdrgh.] 

LUCKNOW.    [Hindustan.] 

LUCKPUT  BUNDER.     [Cutch.] 

LUgON.    [Vemd^] 

LU(;ON.    [Philippinb  Islands.] 

LUCRINE,  LAKE.    [Averno.] 

LUDGERSHALL,    [Wiltshire.] 

LUDLOW,  Shropshire,  a  market-town,  muni<npal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Teme,  in  62'  22'  N.  *  .t.,  2"  44'  W.  long.,  diatant 
25  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Shrewsbury,  aud  143  miles  W.N.W.  fwm 
London.  The  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  railway  connects  Ladiuw 
with  the  North- Western  and  the  Great  Western  lines.  The  populatiDU 
of  the  municipal  borough  was  4691  in  1851 ;  that  of  the  pai£amentiu  y 
borough  was  5376.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  auJ 
12  councillon^  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns  two  members 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Salop  and  diocese  of  Hereford.  Ludlow  Poor-La^v 
Union  contains  32  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  ana  of  82,7^^ 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  17,051. 

Ludlow  has  returned  two  members  to  parUamoat  oontinuously  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  streets  are  broad,  well  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas;  the  houses  are  generally  well  built;  and  there  i^  a 
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good  supply  of  water.    Over  the  Teme  Ib  a  handBome  stone  bridge  of  ' 
three  arches.    The  parish  church  is  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
There  are  chapels  for  Weeleyan  and  PrimitiTe  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents,   and   Plymoath  Brethren;    a   Free   school,  founded  by 
Edward  VL,  which  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  350/.  a  year, 
besides   160^  for  exhibitions,  and  had  42  scholars  in  1852;  two 
National  schools,  an  Infant  school,  a  mechanics  institute,  a  Natural  j 
History    Bodety,  with  a   museum    particularly    rich  in   geological  | 
specimens ;  a  savings  bank,  a  dispensary,  a  society  for  the  relief  of 
lying-in-women,  a  winter  clothing  charity,  and  a  district  visiting  ! 
society.    The  Ludlow  public  buildings,  including  accommodation  for  ' 
museum,  library,  news-room,    ba]l-room,  and   savings    bank,    with 
magistrates'  and  other  offices,  were  erected  in  1839.    The  borough 
jail  vras  erected  in   1764.    The  principid  market^lay  is  Monday; 
markets  are  held  also  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.    Nine  fairs  are 
held  iu  the  year  for  cattle,  wool,  and  hops. 

The  castle  of  Ludlow  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  fortresses  on 
the  Welsh  border,  and  its  ruins  are  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  any 
of  them  yet  remaining.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  it  was  possessed 
by  Bichiurd,  duke  of  York,  who  on  the  advance  of  the  king's  army 
in  1459,  abandoned  the  castle  and  town,  which  were  given  up  to 
plunder.  Edward  lY.  repaired  the  castle,  and  made  it  the  court  of 
his  son  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  the  reign  of  Heniy  YIL  the  castle 
again  became  a  royal  residence ;  and  Arthur,  the  king's  eldest  son, 
held  a  court  here  to  celebrate  his  marriage  with  Katharine  of  Aragon. 
The  prince  died  here  the  following  year.  During  the  reigns  of 
Henry  YIIL  and  Elizabeth,  the  lord-presidents  of  the  marches  held 
their  courts  here.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  held  the  office  of  president, 
made  this  castle  his  favourite  residence,  and  put  it  into  repair.  In 
1616  it  was  visited  by  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  L  Milton's 
masque  of  'Comus'  was  first  performed  here  in  1634,  during  the 
presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
this  castle  was  kept  as  a  garrison  for  the  king;  but  in  June,  1646,  it 
was  delivered  up  to  the  parliamentary  forces.  After  the  dissolution 
of  the  court  of  the  lords-marchers,  in  the  reign  of  William  111.,  the 
castle  was  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  and  it  is  now  a  magnificent  ruin. 

{Communieation  from  Ludlow.) 

LUGANO.    [Ticnro.] 

LUGO.    [FxBBABA ;  Galiou,  Spanish.] 

LULEA-ELF.    [Bothnia.] 

LUMLEY,  GREAT.    [Durham.] 

LUND,  a  town  in  Sweden,  is  situated  in  56'  40'  N.  lai,  18'  10' 
R  long.,  about  7  miles  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sound,  and  has 
about  5000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  in  Uie  extensive  and  fertile 
plain  of  Scania,  80  miles  S.SbE.  from  Helsingfors.  The  streets  are 
straight  and  wide,  and  the  houses  commonly  of  two  stories,  and  many 
of  them  surrounded  by  orchards  and  gardens.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  the  cathedral,  a  large  irregular  structure  of  hewn  stone^  and 
dati3g  from  the  12th  century.  Lund  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has 
a  celebrated  university.  Between  the  cathedral  and  the  university 
buildings  is  a  space  planted  with  lime-trees,  and  kept  in  good  order. 
The  university  buildings,  erected  in  1668,  consist  at  present  of  two 
extensive  edifices^  the  old  and  new  one.  The  former,  which  is  the 
larger,  is  three  stories  high,  and  has  a  tower,  which  is  used  as  an 
observatory.  Besides  museums  and  lecture-rooms^  it  contains  a  library 
of  nearly  40,000  volumes,  and  a  few  valuable  manuscripts.  The  new 
university  building  contains  the  meeting-rooms  of  the  senate  and  of 
the  four  faculties,  and  likewise  the  archives ;  in  the  second  floor  are 
the  collections  of  natural  history.  The  chemical  laboratory  is  in  a 
separate  building.  There  is  a  botanical  garden  belonging  to  the 
university.  The  university  was  founded  with  the  permission  of  the 
Pope  by  Christian  I.  of  Denmark,  in  1479,  after  his  return  from 
Rome.  It  has  the  usual  four  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and 
{>biloaophy.  The  number  of  students  is  between  400  and  600.  An 
active  commerce  in  the  produce  of  the  adjacent  country  is  carried 
on  between  Lund  and  Halmo,  a  port  which  lies  11  miles  S.W. 
from  Lund. 

Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  Lund  was  a  laige  and 
wealthy  city,  with  «  considerable  commerce,  and  80,000  inhabitants 
who  lived  chiefly  by  trade  and  piracy.  In  after  times  it  gave  title  to 
an  archbishop,  who  was  considered  primate  of  the  Nort^  On  a  hill 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  the  Scandinavian  monarchs  were 
installed  as  sover^gns  of  Scania.  Before  the  Reformation  there  were 
no  less  than  21  churches  (including  6  churches  of  as  many  religious 
houses);  there  are  now  only  two  besides  the  cathedraL  There  are 
several  woollen-manufactories  in  the  town. 

LUNDY  ISLAND.    [Dbvonshibb.] 

LONEBURG  is  an  ancient  allodium  of  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
which,  in  the  year  1235,  was  raised,  together  with  Brunswick,  to  the 
rank  of  a  duchy,  but  was  subsequently  separated,  and  formed  a  distinct 
principality.  In  recent  times  it  lost  the  bailiwick  of  Klotze,  which 
was  ceded  to  Prussia,  but  was  indemnified  by  the  addition  of  that 
part  of  Lanenburg  which  was  retained  by  Hanover.  It  is  now  a  land- 
drosteiy  or  province,  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  situated  between 
62''  15'  and  68'*  80'  N.  lat,  9^*  16'  and  11'  40^  E.  long.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  Elbe,  which  separates  it-  from  Holstein,  Hamburg,  and 
Lauenbui:g;  N.E.  by  Mecklenburg-Sohwerin  and  Prussia;  E.  by 
SiuLony;  S.K.  and  Sw  by  Brunswick  and  Hildesheim;  and  W.by  Calen- 


berg.  The  area  is  4326  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1852  was 
338,764.  The  country  is  an  immense  sandy  plain,  broken  by  chains 
of  low  hills.  The  surface  is  chiefly  covered  with  heat^,  extensive  turf 
moors,  and  forests  mostly  of  fir.  Fertile  arable  land  is  rare;  but  on 
the  banks  of  most  of  the  rivers,  especially  the  Elbe  and  the  Aller,  there 
is  some  very  rich  marsh  land.  The  principal  river  is  the  Elbe,  which 
runs  along  the  frontier,  and  receives  several  small  feeders  in  this  pro- 
vince. The  Ailer,  in  the  south  of  the  province,  belongs  to  the  valley 
of  the  Weser.  The  country  has  a  very  gradual  fall  towards  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser,  especially  towards  the  former,  against  the  inundation 
of  which  the  land  is  secured  by  dykes.  The  highest  land  between 
the  two  rivers  is  the  Luneburg  Heath.  This  tract  has  some  villages 
and  seats  of  rich  landowners  on  the  small  streams  that  run  tlurough 
it.  A  breed  of  small  coarse-woolled  sheep  is  kept  on  this  heath.  The 
villagers  derive  their  chief  subsistence  from  tending  bees  and  gather- 
ing bilberries,  juniper^berries,  and  cranberries,  of  which  vast  quantities 
are  sent  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  The  quantity  of  com  raised  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  population.  Flax  is  extensively  cultivated.  The 
land  produces  also  hope,  potatoes,  garden  vegetables,  and  turnips  in 
abundance,  but  only  a  little  fruit.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  more 
profitable  than  tillage ;  sheep  are  very  numerous,  but  their  wool  is  in 
general  indifferent.  The  breed  of  horses  has  been  lately  improved. 
The  heath  is  so  favourable  to  the  breeding  of  bees,  that  many  thousand 
beehives  are  sent  thither  from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
forests  afford  timber  for  building  as  well  as  fuel,  for  which  there  is  a 
good  sale.  Gypsum  abounds  iu  many  places ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  gypsum  are  saline  springs.  The  main  common  road  for  commerce 
between  Hamburg  and  the  interior  of  Qermany  passes  through  this 
principality ;  it  is  traversed  also  by  the  railroad  from  Hanover  to 
Hambui^  (opposite  Hambui^)  which  passes  through  Celle,  Ulsen,  and 
Liinebuig.  The  transit  trade  along  this  railroad  since  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  harbour  of  Hamburg  is  very  important  The  manufac- 
tures of  the  province  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  towns.  The  countiy 
people  manufacture  most  articles  required  for  their  domestic  use. 

TovfM. — LUnebwg,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  in  about 
63'  15'  N.  lat,  lO'*  17'  E.  long.,  82  mUes  by  railway  N.N.E.  from 
Hanover,  on  the  Ilmenau  (which  is  here  navigable  about  15  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Elbe),  and  has  about  13,000  inhabitants.  It  was 
formerly  surrounded  with  walii^  but  the  fortifications  are  now  dis- 
mantled. The  principal  buildings  and  public  institutions  are  the 
royal  palace,  the  gymnasium,  St.  Michael's  church,  in  the  vaults  of 
which  are  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  princes  of  Luneburg,  the  con- 
vent of  St  Michael,  the  town-hall,  the  arsenal,  &c.  The  iuhabitants 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  products  of  the  country,  such  as 
linen,  salt,  wax,  honey,  woollens,  linen  thread,  flax,  horses,  of  which 
70,000  are  annually  brought  hither  to  market,  &c.  There  are  very 
productive  salt-works  in  a  part  of  the  city  which  is  separated  from 
the  rest  by  a  wall,  and  is  called  the  Sulze.  Great  quantities  of  lime 
are  burned  in  the  Ealkberg,  a  hill  to  the  west  of  the  town  (350  feet 
high),  and  sent  to  Hamburg  and  Holland.  There  aw  manufactories 
of  soap,  breweries,  distilleries,  a  paper-mill,  &c.  The  gymnasium  of 
Luneburg,  called  Johanneum,  is  attended  by  about  250  pupils. 

Of  the  other  towns  in  the  province  the  most  impoitaut  is  CelU,  or 
Zell,  a  tolerably  well-built  town,  at  the  junction  of  the  Fuse  and  the 
Aller.  Celle  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeal ;  it  has  a 
gymnasium,  a  national  stud,  a  large  house  of  correction,  six  chiurches 
(belonging  to  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Roman  Catholics),  and  12,000 
inhabitants.  In  the  suburbs,  which  are  very  extensive,  there  is  a 
palace  with  a  large  garden,  in  which  Matilda^  sister  of  Qeorge  III.,  is 
buried.  The  industrial  pmducts  of  Celle  comprise  chicory,  lineD, 
hosiery,  tobacco,  spirits,  soap,  &a  There  is  also  a  considerable  transit 
trade  by  the  Aller  and  by  the  railway,  by  which  the  town  is  27  miles 
distant  from  Hanover  to  the  north-east  Harhw^j  the  chief  port  of 
Hanover,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  opposite  to  Hamburg  is  the 
subject  of  a  separate  article.  [Harburo.]  Uelzen,  a  first-class  station 
on  the  railway  from  Hanover  to  Harbuig,  from  which  towns  it  is 
respectively  distant  60  and  106  miles^  is  situated  on  the  Luneburg 
Heath  and  on  the  Ilmenau,  has  3000  inhabitants^  who  grow  flax,  and 
manufacture  woollen-doth,  camlets,  and  starch. 

LUNEL-LA-VILLE,    [Hebault.] 

LUNENBURGH.    [Nova  Scotia.] 

LUNEVILLE,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  third  arrondissement 
in  the  department  of  Meurthe,  stands  in  48°  35'  35"  K.  lat,  6  29'  46" 
E.  long.,  180  miles  K  from  Paris  in  a  straight  line,  on  the  Vezouae, 
a  feeder  of  the  Meurthe,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college, 
and  12,476  inhabitants.  The  town  is  a  first-class  station  on  the  Paris- 
Strasburg  railway,  by  which  line  of  communication  ia  is  240  miles 
distant  from  Paris.  Luneville  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  village 
before  the  11th  century.  It  afterwards  became  a  fortified  town  and 
the  capital  of  a  county.  In  the  war  between  Charles  the  Rash,  duke 
of  BouTgogne,  and  Ken^  II.,  duke  of  Lorraine,  it  was  frequently  taken. 
In  the  year  1638  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  who  demo^is^ied  the 
fortifications.  Leopold,  duke  of  Lorraine,  resided  here,  and  built  a 
palace,  which  was  subsequently  much  improved  by  Stanislas,  ex-king 
of  Poland.  Both  of  these  princes  made  great  improvements  in  the 
town,  which  presents  wide,  straight^  and  well-built  streets,  and  some 
handsome  squares.  Behind  the  palaoe  is  the  parade  ground,  or  Champ  de 
Mars,  whidi  covers  a  space  of  500  acrea»   The  other  remarkable  objects 
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in  LimeTille  are^the  parish  church ;  the  immense  cayaliy  barracks, 
-with  siabliDg  for  6000  borses ;  the  ridlDg-school,  which  is  considered 
the  finest  in  France,  being  large  enough  for  200  horse  soldiers  to 
exercise  in;  the  hospitals  ;  and  the  Place-NenTC,  which  is  ornamented 
with  handsome  buildings.    Great  bodies  of  cavalry  are  frequently  . 
collected  at  Lunerille  In  the  autumn  for  the  purpose  of  mancBuvring  ! 
on  a  laige  scale.    The  town  has  manufactures  of  woollen-cloth,  calico, 
hosieiy,  lace,  gloves,  earthenware,  sheet-iron,  and  beer ;  it  has  also  a 
good  trade  in  wine,  com,  brandy,  hemp,  flax,  wood,  fta    By  the  treaty 
of  peace  signed  at  Luneville,  February  9,  1801,  the  Rhine  was  made 
the  limit  between  France  and  Germany. 
LURCY-LEVY.    [Alijer.] 

LURE.      rSAdWE-HAUTE.] 

LURGAN,  county  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  a  market-  and  post-town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  54"*  28'  N.  lat,  6^  21' 
W.  long.,  16  miles  N.E.  from  Armagh  by  the  Ulster  railway,  and  91  i 
miles  N.  from  Dublin  by  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  junction  railway. 
Tiie  population  in  1851  was  4211,  besides  440  inmates  of  the  work- 
house. Lurgan  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  20  electoral  divisions,  with 
an  area  of  79,236  aci'es,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  67,817. 

Lurgan  was  built  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  by  William  Brownlow, 
E^q.,  one  of  the  English  settlers  :  it  was  burned  by  the  insurgents  in 
1641,  and  again  destroyed  by  the  army  of  James  IL  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution.  The  town  consists  principally  of  a  wide  street  extending 
along  the  Armagh  and  Belfast  road,  and  has  a  clean  and  neat  appear- 
ance. Besides  the  parish  church,  which  is  a  handsome  building  with 
a  tower  and  octagonal  spire,  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Roman 
Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  and  Methodists.  The  public 
buildings  are — the  market-house,  a  linen-hall,  a  court-house,  a  district 
dispensary,  a  bridewell,  and  the  Union  workhouse.  The  manufacture  of 
linens,  especially  of  damasks  and  diapers,  for  which  Lurgan  is  famed, 
is  extensively  carried  on.  There  are  a  brewery  and  a  distillery. 
Quarter-sessions  and  petty  sessions  are  held  here.  Fairs  are  held  on 
August  Cth,  November  22nd,  and  the  second  Tuesday  of  every  month. 
The  market-day  is  Friday.  Lurgan  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lurgan, 
is  a  mansion  of  modem  erection  in  the  Elizabethan  style. 

LURL    [Corsica.] 

LUS.    [Beloochistan.] 

LUSATIA.    [Lausitz.] 

LUSIGNY.    [AUBB.] 

LUSITANIA.    [PoBTUOAL.] 

LU8K.    [Dublin,  County  of.] 

LUSS.      [DUMBARTOWSHIRB.] 

LUTON,  Bedfordshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Luton,  is  situated  in  a  depression  of  the  chalk 
hiUs,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lea,  in  51*  62'  N.  lat.,  0*  25'  W.  long., 
distant  12  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Bedford,  and  81  miles  N.N.W.  from 
London.  The  population  in  1851  was  10,648.  For  sanitary  purposes 
the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconxy  of  Bedford  and  diocese  of  Ely.  Luton  Poor-Law 
Union 'contains  14  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  39,908 
aci*es,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  25,083. 

The  town  has  a  neat  and  clean  appearance.  The  streets  are  lighted 
with  gas  and  paved.  The  principal  building  is  the  church,  a  remark- 
ably fine  edifice,  174  feet  long  by  51  feet  wide,  of  the  early  English, 
decorated,  and  perpendicular  styles ;  but  it  has  suffered  much  from 
injudicious  alterations.  In  the  interior  is  au  almost  unique  baptistery 
over  the  font  of  decorated  character.  There  are  several  Dissenting 
places  of  worship,  a  National  and  a  British  school,  and  almshouses. 
A  town-hall  has  been  recently  erected.  In  the  town  are  a  literary 
institution  and^  library,  a  mechanics  institute,  and  a  savings  bank. 
Straw-plaiting  is  extensively  carried  on,  aud  there  are  fseveral  straw- 
bonnet  manufactories,  the  Luton  plait  having  a  high  reputation. 
Malting  and  brewing  are  also  carried  on.  The  market  is  on  Monday. 
Fairs  are  held  on  the  third  Monday  in  April  and  October,  and  a  statute 
fair  in  September.  Petty  sesaions  and  a  county  court  are  held  in  the 
town.  Luton  Hoo,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  was  almost  wholly 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1848. 

LUTTERWORTH,  Leioestershh*,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Lutterworth,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  little  river  Swift-,  in  52*  27'  N.  lat.  1*  12'  E.  long., 
distent  18  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Leicester,  and  89  miles  N.W.  from 
London  by  road.  The  population  in  1851  was  2446.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester  and  diocese  of  Peterborough. 
Lutterworth  Poor-Law  Union  contains  87  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  61,090  acres,  and  a  population  m  1851  of  16,194. 

The  town  consists  of  one  main  street  and  several  smaller  ones,  and 
is  lighted  with  gas.  A  new  town-hall  was  erected  in  1886.  The 
parish  church,  erected  about  the  year  1100,  and  thoroughly  repaired 
about  1740,  is  a  large  handsome  building.  The  chancel  is  separated 
from  the  nave  by  a  beautiful  screen.  From  the  pulpit,  which  is  of 
fiiiely  oiirved  oak,  Wickliffe,  who  held  the  livmg  of  Lutterworth,  is 
said  to  have  addressed  his  flock.  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
independents,  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  two 
endowed  schools— Ryder^s  school  for  girls,  and  Sherrier's  and  Poole'a 
for  boya;  a  mechanics  institute;  and  a  mvings  bank.  A  county 
ceart  is  held.  The  chief  manufactures  are  those  of  coarse  hosiery 
and  silk  ribbon.    The  market  is  on  Thursday.    Fnins  are  held  on 


April  2nd,  Holy  Thursday,  September  Idtfa,  and  ou  the  FHdty  after 
September  16th. 

LUXEMBOURG,  or  LUXEMBURG,  a grand-dnchy,  the  sorereigofy 
of  which  until  lately  veated,  according  to  the  arraugemants  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  in  the  Ring  of  tha  Netherlands,  who  thua  became 
a  member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  After  the  aevoraaoe  of 
Belgium  from  Holland  in  1880  the  grand-doohy  was  dividad  after  con* 
siderable  delay  and  discussion  between  these  two  atetea,  tha  King  of 
Holland  retaining  the  title  of  Grand-Duke  of  Luxembourg.  The 
boundary  line  between  the  two  stetea  runs  a  little  east  of  the  wate^ 
shed  between  the  Mense  and  the  Moselle,  Belgian  Luxemboiug, 
which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  line  just  indicated,  bung  drained  by  the 
Semois  or  Semoy,  the  Lease,  and  the  Oturthe ;  and  Dutch  Luxembourg 
by  the  Moselle  and  the  Our,  which  meet  a  few  miles  west  of  Treves 
and  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  grand-duchy.  The  interior  of 
Dutch  Luxembourg  is  drained  also  l^  the  Alxctta,  the  S<ire,and 
many  other  streams,  all  feedeia  of  the  Oar.  AU  these  rivers  rite  in 
the  Ardennes  or  the  Eifel. 

Luxembourg  is  crossed  from  south-west  to  north-east  by  a  range  of 
high  ground,  part  of  the  Ardennes,  which  separates  the  valley  of  the 
Maas  from  that  of  the  Moselle.  The  soil  of  this  elevated  region  is 
calcareous,  and  is  principally  occupied  as  pasturage.  The  lower  lands 
are  very  productive,  and  yield  abundant  harveata  of  wheat,  rye,  Hax, 
hemp,  mangel-wurzel,  &c  Such  of  the  high  lands  as  are  tUlcfd  rarely 
yield  anything  but  ryo,  oats,  and  potetoea.  Luxembourg  contsim 
many  large  foi*est6.  Agriculture  la  in  rather  a  backward  atate  all 
through  Luxembouig.  The  vine  is  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moselle  and  the  Stlre.  The  quality  of  the  wine  ia  inferior.  In  Dutch 
Luxembourg  there  are  a  great  number  of  diatilleries,  and  aome  iroa- 
works.  Horses,  horned  cattle,  swine,  and  aheep  are  numerous.  In 
Belgian  Luxembourg  there  are  iron-works,  alate-quatriea,  potteriM, 
tanneries,  cloth,  and  paper-mills.  Iron- and  lead-mines  are  worked; 
copper  is  found  in  Dutch  Luxembourg. 

Luxembourg  is  bounded  £.  by  the  Prussian  Rhenish  provinoes,  K. 
by  Li^ge,  W.  by  Namur,  and  S.  by  the  French  departments  of  the 
Moselle  and  Ardennes.  Its  greateat  length  ftom  east  to  weat  is  76 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  50  miles. 

J>utch  Luxembourg^  the  possession  of  which  gives  the  King  of 
Holland  the  title  of  Grand  Duke,  and  a  voice  in  the  German  Con- 
federation, lies  east  of  Belgian  Luxembouiig,  and  haa  an  area  of  843 
square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1852  of  210,275. 

Belgian  Luxembourg  is  the  larger  and  more  western  part  ot  the  grand- 
duchy  ;  it  contains  also  the  old  duchy  of  Bouillon,  a  amall  territoiy 
in  the  south-west  of  the  province,  and  has  an  area  of  1708  sqoare 
miles,  with  a  population  (in  1849)  of  187,978. 

Tlie  city  of  Luxembourg,  the  capital  of  Dutch  Luxembourg,  is  a 
fortress  of  great  streogth,  situated  in  49*"  87'  N.  lat.,  6*  9'  £.  long., 
on  the  Alzette,  6r  £ize,  76  miles  S.S.E.  from  Li6ge,  and  has  about 
12,000  iuhabitaute.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls  and  deep 
ditches,  aud  has  a  double  line  of  outworks  in  the  form  of  a  heptagoa 
The  upper  town  is  built  on  a  platform  of  a  rock  which  ia  joined  to 
the  neighbouring  country  on  the  west  aide,  and  on  the  other  threa 
sides  descends  precipitously  about  200  feet  Similar  lofty  precipices 
rise  opposite  them  screening  a  deep  valley  watered  by  the  Alaetta^ 
along  which  the  lower  town  is  built  The  communication  between 
the  upper  and  lower  towns  is  by  flights  of  steps  and  by  zigiag  streets 
which  are  passable  for  carriiiges.  The  fortifications  have  been  fivtsiij 
strengthened  by  the  German  Confederation  since  1880.  The  Yale  of 
the  Alzette  is  crossed  in  various  directions  by  the  foitifloatioua  A 
projecting  rock,  aiUed  Le  Bouc,  which  dlvidea  the  lower  town  iato 
two  quarters,  contains  casemates  for  4000  men  hollowed  out  of  the 
rock,  which  is  perforated  with  loopholea  and  embrasniea  so  ai  to 
sweep  the  valley  up  and  down.  A  new  fort  haa  been  built  ontsids 
the  Tr&ves  gate.  The  garrison  numbers  about  6000  meiL  In  the 
lower  town  are  several  mills  and  dye-works.  The  towrn  ia  small  hat 
well-built ;  it  has  four  churches,  a  military  hospital,  and  a  newly  bailt 
market-place.  Echiernacht  a  walled  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
SrClre,  17  miles  N.E.  from  Luxembourg,  haa  a  population  of  about 
4000,  who  are  occupied  with  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  damatkis 
and  woollen-cloths. 

Of  Belgiau  Luxembourg  the  chief  town  ia  Arlok.  The  only  othtr 
towns  worth  notice  are  Bcutogne,  19  miles  N.  by  W.  from  ArloD, 
population  2500 ;  and  BouiUott,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  duchy  of 
Bouillon,  which  stands  near  the  French  frontier,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Semois  in  a  gorge  of  the  Ardennes,  and  has  2600  inhabitants.  The 
old  castle  of  Bouillon,  built  on  a  rook  high  above  the  town,  has  been 
restored  and  is  now  u^od  as  a  prison.  A  few  miles  west  of  Bastogn« 
is  the  forest  of  St. -Hubert,  which  is  said  to  be  the  original  of 
Shakespere's  '  Forest  of  Arden.'  The  scenery  stiU  answeri  to  tbe 
descriptiun  of  the  poet  At  St-Hubert,  a  poor  village,  in  a  deariog 
in  the  middle  of  the  forest,  is  a  fine  gothic  chumh,  which  furnieriy 
belonged  to  the  abbey  of  St-Hubert  who  waa  buried  here  in  b'^ 
A  railroad  is  in  course  of  oonatruotion  from  Namnr  to  Arlon. 
LUXOR.  [Thebm.] 
LUXEUIL.    [SAdNB,  Hautb.] 

LUZE'll^  (Lucerne),  a  canton  of  Switiserland,  is  bounded  N.  by 
Aargau,  E.  by  Schwytz  and  Zug,  S.  by  Unterwaldnn,  and  W.  by  Bern. 
Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  ia  33  miWi^  and  iU  gi«kUst 
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breadth  87  inil«i.  Ito  area  is  58S  square  miles;  and  the  population 
is  1S2,789,  who  are  all  Swiss  but  587,  and  all  Catholics  but  1563.  The 
declivity  of  the  valleys  is  towards  the  north-east  and  north-west.  The 
southern  part  of  the  canton  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Seuss,  which  j 
issues  out  of  the  Waldstadter  Lake  at  the  town  of  Luzern,  and  flows 
noKh-eaift  into  Aargau.  Below  Lusem  the  Beuss  is  joined  by  the 
Wald-Emme,  which  rises  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  canton. 
A  succession  of  high  grounds,  running  across  the  middle  of  the  canton, 
divides  the  basin  of  the  Reuas  from  that  of  the  Aar,  to  which  Utter 
river  the  northern  part  of  Lossm  belongs.  North-east  of  the  Sempaoh 
Lake,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  canton,  is  another  lake  called  the 
Baldeg  Lake.  The  only  mountains  in  the  canton  are  at  its  southern 
extremity,  on  the  borders  of  the  Unterwalden  and  the  Bernese  Ober' 
land.  None  of  them  attain  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  The  highest 
is  MouDt  Pilatus,  south-west  of  the  town  of  Luzern,  and  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  its  landscape.  It  is  a  mountain  group  nearly  30  miles 
in  length,  extending  along  the  borders  of  Lussem  and  Unterwalden, 
anl  having  7  peaks,  of  which  the  Tomlishom  (6858  feet)  and  the  Esel 
(667S  feet)  are  the  highest.  The  view  from  these  summits  is  very 
extensive.  The  soil  of  Lucern  is  fertile ;  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
ciutous  of  Switzerland  which  produces  more  com  than  it  consumes. 
Fruit-treee  are  also  abundant :  the  viue  is  cultivated  in  some  favourable 
situations.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  the  principal  branch  of  industry 
iu  a  great  part  of  the  canton.  In  some  districts  there  are  manufaC' 
tones  of  liuen  and  cotton  goods.  The  trade  between  Switzerland  and 
Italy  by  the  St.  Gothard  employs  a  number  of  people,  and  all  the 
goods  pass  through  Luzern  and  across  the  Waldst^ter  Lake. 

Oerman  is  the  language  spoken.  Luzern  is  in  the  diocese  of  the 
Bishop  of  Basel,  who  resides  at  Soleure.  It  returns  7  members  to  the 
National  Oonucil  of  Switzerland.     [Switzbrlavd.] 

LUZB'RN,  the  capital  of  the  canton,  is  situated  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Waldstadter  Lake,  and  is  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts  by  the  Reuss,  which  issues  out  of  the  lake.  The  larger  part, 
which  is  on  the  right  bank,  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill ;  tne  whole 
is  surrounded  by  old  walls  flanked  by  towers.  The  interior  of  the 
town  presents  streets  narrow,  uneven,  and  ill  paved.  The  remarkable 
buildings  are — ^the  town-house,  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  the  arsenal, 
and  the  three  covered  wooden  bridges,  which  arc  built  on  the  lake^ 
ornamented  with  paintings,  and  form  the  chief  curiosities  of  Luzern. 
The  parochial  church  and  cemetery  are  outside  of  the  town,  and  are 
well  worth  visiting.  Luzern  contained  10,088  inhabitants  iu  1852.  It 
has  two  hospitals,  a  savings  bank,  a  friendly  society,  and  other  benevolent 
institutions.  It  has  also  a  collection  of  minerals,  and  very  good 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  forces  of  the  Souderbund 
were  defeated  near  Lusem  by  the  federal  army  of  the  Swiss  Diet, 
under  Qeneral  Dufour,  on  November  24tb,  18i7.     [Switzbbland.] 

In  a  seoluHed  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Luzern  is  the  monument 
erected  in  1821  to  the  memory  of  the  Swiss  guards  who  died  in  the 
defence  of  the  Tuileriee  agninst  the  mob  of  Paris  on  August  10th, 
1792.  It  consists  of  a  wounded  and  dying  lion  of  colossal  size,  in  alto- 
rilievo,  sculptured  on  the  side  of  a  rock  in  a  kind  of  niche.  The  model 
for  it  was  sent  by  Thorwaldsen  from  Rome.  The  names  of  the  officers, 
29  in  number,  who  with  760  soldiers  fell  on  that  memorable  occasion, 
as  well  as  those  officers,  16  in  number,  who  with  about  850  soldiers 
survived  it,  are  engraved  underneath.  The  lion  is  i*epreaented  grasping 
a  shield  with  a  fieur-de-lys  on  it,  and  a  bundle  of  broken  arms  with 
the  Swiss  cross  are  lying  on  one  side. 

LUZON.    [Philipphtb  Iblakds.] 

LTCAO^NIA,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  is  first  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon,  who  describes  it  as  extending  eastward  from  Iconium  in  Phrygia 
to  the  beginning  of  Cappadocia,  a  distance  of  30  parasangs,  about  110 
English  miles  (' Anab.,'  i  2.  s.  19.)  It  was  united  during  the  Persian 
monarchy  to  the  satrapy  of  Cappadocia.  (Xen.,  '  Anab.'  viL  8,  s.  25.) 
But  in  the  time  of  Strabo  the  name  of  Lycaonia  was  applied  to  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Phrygia;  and  it  was  bounded  8.  by  Mount 
Taurus,  E.  by  Cappadocia^  and  W.  by  Pisidia. 

Lycaonia  is  described  by  Strabo  as  a  high  table-land,  deficient  in 
water  (which  the  inhabitants  could  procure  only  by  digging  deep 
wells),  but  well  adapted  for  sheep.  Iconium  was  the  principal  town 
of  Lycaonia  [Kokitbh].  Itauria  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  part  of 
Lycaonia ;  it  contained  the  cities  of  Larauda,  Lystra,  and  Derbe ;  the 
two  last  of  which  were  visited  by  Saint  Paul,  and  appear,  from  the 
narrative  of  the  'Acts,'  to  have  been  places  of  considerable  importance. 
(Acts,  xiv.  6.) 

The  northern  part  of  Lycaonia  was  united,  but  at  what  time  is 
uncertain,  to  Galatia ;  but  the  southern  part  was  governed  in  the  time 
of  Cicero  {*  Fam.'  xiii,  78)  by  an  independent  prince  of  the  name  of 
Antipater,  who  resided  at  Defbe.  Antipater  however  being  afterwards 
conquered  by  Amyntos,  king  of  Qalatia,  the  whole  of  Lycaonia  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  Qalatians.  At  the  death  of  Amyncas  B.o.  25, 
Lycaonia,  together  with  Galatia,  became  a  Roman  province.  (Dion. 
Caa&,  liv.,  p.  589,  '  Stephan.')  In  the  time  of  Pliny  Lycaonia  formed 
a  seMrate  tetrarohy,  which  contained  14  towns.    ('  Nat.  Hist,'  v.  25.) 

LY'CIA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  was  bounded  N.  by  Phrygia.  E. 
by  Pamphylia,  W.  by  Caria,  and  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
coast  is  skirted  by  lofty  mountains,  which  rise  in  many  places  to  a 
great  height.  Mount  Solyma  (now  Takhatlu),  to  the  north  of  Phaselis^ 
on  the  borders  of  Pamphylia,  rises  to  the  height  of  7800  feet    Accord. 


ing  to  3ti  alio  (xiv.  c.  ill,  vol.  iii.,  p.  213,  '  Tauohnitz '),  there  was  a 
great  number  of  good  harbours,  notwithstanding  the  rocky  nature  of 
the  coast.  The  length  of  the  coast,  from  Telmissus  on  the  west  to 
Phasalis  on  the  east,  is  said  by  Strabo  to  be  1720  stadia.  Ths 
northern  part  of  Lycia  U  occupied  by  the  mountains  which  support 
the  high  tableland  of  Phrygia  on  the  south,  and  which  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  the  aaciauts  uudcr  the  name  of  Masicytus.  Mount 
Hasicytus  is  erroneously  placed  in  most  maps  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  where  there  are  no  mountains,  according  to  Mr.  Fellowea. 
The  Xanthus,  which  is  also  represented  as  au  inconsidemble  stream, 
is  in  reality  a  river  of  considerable  length,  flowing  from  the  mouutaias 
in  the  north  of  Lycia ;  and  the  whole  of  the  interior,  instead  of  being 
occupied  by  mountains,  as  was  commonly  thought,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  fertile  plain,  surrounded  by  mountains  on  every  side,  and  drained 
through  its  whole  extent  by  the  river  Xanthus. 

According  to  Herodotus  the  Lycians  were  originally  called  Milyans, 
and  afterwards  Solymi;  but  again  changed  their  name  to  that  of 
Termila},  after  Sarpedon  settled  in  the  country,  who  had  been  compelle  I 
to  leave  Crete  in  consequence  of  dissensions  with  his  brother  Minos. 
They  were,  according  to  the  same  auth«rity,  eventually  called  Lycians 
from  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  who  came  to  Lycia  after  he  had  been 
expelled  from  Athens  by  his  brother  iS^eus.  (Herodot,  i.  173; 
Strabo,  vol.  iii.  p.  217,  218.)  In  the  Homeric  poems  the  country  is 
always  called  Lycia,  and  the  Solymi  ar^  mentioned  as  a  warlike  people 
against  whom  B  Uerophon  was  sent  to  fight  by  the  king  of  Lycia  (*  II.,' 
vi.  184),  In  later  times  the  southern  part  of  Phrygia,  on  the  north  of 
Lycia,  was  always  called  Milyas;  but  the  people  are  never  called 
Solymi,  though  the  name  still  remained  in  Mount  Solyma  on  the 
north-eastern  ooasL  That  Lycia  was  early  colonised  by  the  Greeks  is 
evident,  not  only  from  the  account  of  Herodotus,  but  also  from  many 
other  Lycian  traditions,  a^  well  as  from  the  worship  of  Apollo,  which 
was  spread  over  the  whole  country.  Xanthus  was  a  Cretan  settlement 
(Steph.  Byz,),  and  60  stadia  below  the  towu  was  a  grove  sacred  to 
Latona,  neai*  an  ancipnt  temple  of  the  Lycian  Apollo  (Strabo,  vol.  iiL 
p.  215  ;  Diod.,  y.  56).  But  the  chief  temple  was  at  Patara,  the  winter 
habitation  of  the  god,  where  he  gave  oracles  through  the  mouth  of  a 
priestess.    (Miiller,  '  Dorians.') 

The  Lycians  appear  to  have  obtained  considerable  power  in  early 
times.  They  were  almost  the  only  people  west  of  the  Halys  who  were 
not  subdued  by  Crcesua  (Herodot.,  i.  23);  and  they  made  an  obstinate 
resist^ce  to  Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus,  but  were  eventually 
conquered.  (Herodot,  i.  176.)  They  supplied  Xerxes  with  fifty  ships 
in  his  expedition  against  Greece.  (Herodot.,  vii.  92.)  After  the 
downfall  of  the  Persian  empire  they  continued  subject  to  the  Seleucidse, 
till  the  conquest  of  Autiochus  by  the  Romans,  when  their  country,  as 
well  as  Caria,  was  granted  by  the  conquerors  to  the  Rhodians 
(Polyb.,  p.  848,  *  Gasaubon') ;  but  their  freedom  was  afterwards  again 
seuured  to  them  by  the  Romans  (Polyb.,  p.  925),  who  allowed  them  to 
preserve  their  own  laws  and  thsir  political  constitution,  which  is 
greatly  praised  by  Strabo.  According  to  this  account  (vol  iii.,  p.  214) 
the  government  was  a  kind  of  federation  consisting  of  28  cities,  which 
sent  deputies  to  an  assembly,  in  which  a  governor  was  chosen  for  the 
whole  of  Lycia,  aft  well  as  judges  and  inferior  magistrates.  All  matters 
relating  to  the  government  of  the  country  wore  discussed  in  this 
assembly.  The  six  principal  cities,  Xanthus,  Patara,  Pinara,  Olympus, 
Myra,  and  Tlos,  had  three  votes  each ;  other  cities  two  votes  each ; 
and  the  remainder  only  one  each.  In  consequence  of  dissensions 
between  the  different  cities,  this  constitution  was  abolished  by  the 
emperor  Claudius  (Suet.,  *  Claud.,'  o.  25;  *Vespas.,'  c.  8);  and  the 
country  united  to  the  provmce  of  Pamphylia.  (Dion.  Cass.,  Ix.  p.  777, 
'Steph'). 

Lycia  contained  many  cities  of  considerable  importance.  Pliny 
('  Nat.  Hist,'  V.  28)  mentions  86,  but  says  that  there  were  formerly 
as  many  as  70.  Telmessus,  on  the  borders  of  Caria,  a  sea-port  with 
a  good  harbour,  must  have  been  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the 
time  of  Croesus  (Herodot,  i  78),  but  afterwards  declined  in  power; 
it  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  a  small  place.  South  of  Telmessus,  on 
the  coast,  were  the  towns  of  Pynda,  Cfragus,  and  Patara ;  the  last  of 
which  is  described  by  Strabo  as  a  large  city  with  many  temples  in  it» 
and  is  said  by  Livy  (xxxviL  15)  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Lycia. 
According  to  Pliny,  the  ancient  name  of  this  town  was  Sataros 
('Hist  Nat,'  V.  28);  but  the  name  was  afterwards  changed  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  into  Arsinoe.  (Strabo,  vol  ii.,  p.  216-16.)  To 
the  north  of  Patara,  on  the  river  Xanthus  (now  Etchen-Chai),  was  the 
town  of  Xanthus,  which  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Harpagus,  the 
general  of  Cyrus  the  Great  Five  centuries  later  it  was  burnt  by  its 
own  inhabitants,  when  they  could  no  longer  resist  Bratus.  It  was 
however  again  restored,  as  is  evident  from  the  Greek  inscriptions 
and  the  state  of  the  ruins  when  discovered  by  Fellowes,  whose 
collection  of  Lycian  sepulchral  marbles  of  various  ages,  now  in  the 
British  Museum, 'Vas  obtained  in  and  near  this  ancient  city.  A 
portion  of  the  very  ancient  Cyclopean  walls  of  Xanthus  still  remain. 
The  ruins  arc  in  parts  covered  with  inscriptions,  many  of  them  in  a 
perfect  state  but  in  an  unknown  language.  They  consist  of  walls, 
temples,  tombs,  triumphal  arohes,  and  a  theatre.  The  tombs  acd 
other  ruins  are  covered  with  sculptures  of  elegant  design  and 
execution,  and  with  poetical  bas-reliefs.  The  walU  of  the  <aty  ave 
extensive  and  maMdve,  the  Cyclopean  being  mixed  with  Greek  mascoiy. 
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Several  gatewAys  with  their  paved  roads  etill  exist  In  the  waUs  of 
the  acropolis  mAoy  beaiUifuIly  sculptured  marbles  are  used  as 
materials.  Fellowes  thinks  that  the  oldest  of  the  sculptures  of 
Xnntbus  beloog  to  the  6th  or  7th  century  B.c.  The  tombs,  many  of 
which  he  ezamiued,  extend  over  several  miles  of  country.  In  the 
Xanthian  room  in  the  British  Museum  are  fragments  alio,  and  casts 
of  some  of  the  marbles  of  Xanthus,  and  also  those  of  Tlos,  Telmessus, 
PioAra,  Myra,  and  Cadyanda. 

Farther  up  the  Xanthus  in  the  interior  was  Tlos,  where  Pinara  is 
marked  on  most  maps,  and  where  Fellowes  discovered  a  highly- 
finished  theatre,  and  other  interesting  ruins  and  rock-tombs.  To  the 
east,  along  the  coast,  were  Myra  (mentioned  in  the  Acts,  zzvii.  5,  as 
a  sea-port,  but  placed  in  most  maps  in  the  interior),  Limyra,  and 
Olympus.  Between  Myra  and  Olympus  was  the  sacred  promontory, 
stretching  out  a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea,  off  which  were 
the  Chelidonian  Islands.  On  the  borders  of  Pamphylia  was  the 
important  town  of  Phaselis,  founded  by  the  Dorians.  (Herodot  ii. 
17S.)  It  had  three  harbours  (Strabo,  vol.  iii.,  p.  217),  and  was  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  commercial  cities  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  was  one  of  tho  principal  resorts  of  the  Cilician  pirates  in 
the  later  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  was  destroyed  for  this 
reason  by  Paulus  Servilius.  (Cic,  *  Verr.,'  vi.  10.)  It  was  afterwards 
rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  by  Lucan  (viil  251) ;  but  it  never  recovered 
its  former  importance. 

According  to  Fellowes,  Lycia  is  now  well  inhabited,  chiefly  by  Turks, 
many  of  whom  lead  a  life  half  settled  and  half  nomadic.  Trade  is 
carried  on  by  Armenians  and  Greeks  who  live  in  the  coast-towns,  and 
lorm  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  of  the  inland  town  of 
Almali,  which  is  the  largest  in  Lycia,  the  population  being  about 
25,000.  Many  of  the  Turks  wander  with  their  herds  on  the  high 
plateaus,  like  the  Turkomans.  Along  the  coast  of  Lycia,  as  well  as 
the  adjoining  provinces  of  Caria  and  Pamphylia,  there  live  a  number 
of  Arabs  (Syrians  /),  who  are  generally  seamen,  and  seem  to  have 
settled  there  many  centuries  ago.  Among  the  wild  animals  the 
'  klipldn '  (which  term  is  here  applied  to  the  leopard),  and  the  '  arsMo,' 
or  lion  (perhaps  the  panther),  commit  great  depredations  among  the 
herds ;  great  numbers  of  them  are  annually  killed,  and  a  reward  of 
from  100  to  200  piasters  is  given  by  the  government  for  each  arsl^n. 
They  are  very  frequent  in  the  district  of  Sidyma,  on  the  coast.  The 
ox  is  precisely  the  same  as  represented  on  the  ancient  coins  and  monn- 
ments  of  Lycia;  but  there  is  also  a  species  of  dwarf  ox,  of  the  size 
of  a  large  dog,  though  more  stoutly  built.  There  are  great  numbers 
of  buffaloes  and  camels.  The  breeding  of  horses  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  and  herds  of  many  hundreds  are  often  seen  grazing 
together  in  the  valleys.  The  only  kind  is  that  of  which  such  spirited 
representations  are  seen  in  the  ancient  marbles ;  the  head  is  of  Arabic 
cast,  the  chest  is  very  laive,  the  feet  are  remarkably  fine  and  thin,  and 
the  ears  are  small,  as  in  the  antique.  They  are  not  shod.  The  rivers 
and  lakes  abound  with  large  tortoises,  and  on  their  banks  the  trees 
swarm  with  the  green  climbing  frog.  No  part  of  Asia  Minor  contains 
such  splendid  valleys  as  those  of  the  Xanliius  and  the  Dolomon  Ch^L 
Myrtle,^  oleander,  and  pomegranates  cover  the  banks  of  the  rivers ; 
the  plains  along  the  rivers  are  well  cultivated,  and  in  many  places  the 
fields  are  inclosed  by  fences  of  myrtle  and  the  small  prickly  oak, 
mixed  with  the  orange,  the  wild  olive,  the  pomegranate,  the  oleander, 
the  elegant  green  storax,  which  are  most  beautifully  matted  together 
by  vine,  clematis,  and  many  other  climbers.  Fruit-trees  are  planted 
in  inclosures.  The  bills  are  covered  with  lai^e  oaks  and  planes,  which 
supply  excellent  timber,  of  which  however  only  small  quantities  are 
shipped  from  the  coast-towns.  The  oak  (Quercut  cegUopa)  is  a  source 
of  wealth  from  its  acorns,  the  '  valonea '  of  the  Smyrna  merchants, 
which  is  used  in  tanning  leather,  and  gives 'it  that  agreeable  smell 
which  places  the  Turkish  leather  even  above  the  Russian  'jucht.'  A 
sort  of  horse-radish  is  used  as  food,  and  as  a  substitute  for  soap.  In 
proportion  as  the  traveller  approaches  the  high  upland  plains  the 
tender  fruit-trees,  as  well  as  the  olive,  the  aloes,  and  other  southern 
plants,  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  the  walnut,  apple,  and  pear 
trees.  The  high  plain  round  Almali,  which  is  4000  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  cultivated  com  tracts  in  Asia  Minor ; 
its  chief  produce  is  barley,  which  is  the  common  food  for  horses. 
Maize  is  chiefly  raised  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  cosst 

(Fellowes,  An  Account  of  Discoveriet  in  Lycia — a  Journal  written 
during  an  Excurwion  in  Ana  Minor.) 

LYDD.    [Kent.] 

LYDFORD,  or  LIDFORD.    Devonshire.] 

LY'DIA   (Awd/a),    a  country  of   Asia  Minor.      It  is  difficult  to 
determine  its  exact  boundaries,  as  they  differed  at  various  times ;  but 
under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  bounded  S.  by  Caria,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  tho  river  Mseander ;  N.  by  a  range  of  mountains 
known  under  the  name  of  Sardene,  which  divided  it  from  Mysia; 
E.  by  Phi7gia;  and  W.  by  the  .figean,  though  the  tract  of  oountiy  I 
along  th«  coast  was  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Ionia. 
I^dia  was  intersected  by  mountain  ranges  running  from  east  to  west,  ' 
of  which  the  principal,  called  M^ssogis  by  Strabo,  is  a  brandi  of  < 
Taurus,  and  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Mesan-  ' 
der.    Another  chain  of  mountains,  known  to  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  Tmolus,  which  appears  to  detach  itself  from  the  M^ssogis 
near  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  runs  parallel  to  the  M^ssogis  through  the  ' 


centre  of  Lydia,  and  terminates  on  the  western  coast  opposite  the 
island  of  Chios.  A  branch  of  Tmolus,  called  Sipylus,  stretches  more 
to  the  north-west  towards  the  towns  of  Cuma  and  Phocsoa.  The 
ohain  of  mountains  which  separates  Mysia  from  Lydia  appeazB  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  northern  range  known  in  Bithynia  by  the  name  of 
Olympus,  and  in  Mysia  by  that  of  Ida  and  Temnon.  Lydia  is  thus 
divided  into  two  principal  valleys :  the  southern,  between  Hdsaogia 
and  Tmolus,  through  which  the  Caystrus  flows,  is  of  moderate  extent; 
but  the  northern,  between  Tmolus  and  Sardene,  watered  by  the 
Hermus,  and  its  tributaries  the  Uyllus,  Pactolus,  and  Coganus,  forms 
a  considerable  plain.  The  fertility  of  Lydia,  and  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate,  are  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers;  and  this  accouut 
is  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  modern  travellers.  ChishuU  speaka 
i  of  the  country  between  Tmolus  and  M^saogis  as  a  "r^on  inexpressibly 
delicious." 

The  origin  of  the  Lydian  people  is  uncertain.    Some  writers,  and 

among  others  Josephus  (' Antiqnit,'  i.  6,  4),  have  imagined  that  they 

are  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis  (x.  22)  under  the  name  of  Lad, 

in  which  passage  they  are  described  as  descendants  of  Shem.     Homer 

does  not  appear  to  have  known  the  name  of  Lydia,  but  always  calls 

the  people  Mseones.    According  to  most  ancient  writers,  the  people 

'  were  originally  called  MsDones,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Lydians 

from  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys,  who  is  mentioned  by  tradition  as  the 

I  first  king  of  the  country.      (Herod.,  i  7;   Diod.  Sia,  iv. ;    Pliuy 

I  'N.  H.,'  V.  30.)    Later  writers  make  a  distinction  between  Mieooiaua 

and  Lydians,  and  represent  the  former  as  dwelling  on  the  northeast 

of  Tmolus,  near  the  river  Hyllus,  and  the  Lydians  aa  inhabiting  the 

southern  part  of  the  oountiy.    According  to  Herodotus,  the  Lydiaos 

were  of  a  oommon  origin  with  the  Carians  and  Mysians  (L  171). 

The  early  history  of  Lydia  is  related  by  Herodotus,  who  infonni 
us  that  three  dynasties  ruled  in  Lydia :'  the  Atyadss  from  the  earlieBi 
times  to  B.C.  1221 ;  the  Heraclidn  from  B.o.  1221  to  716 ;  and  the 
Mermnadse  from  b.o.  716  to  556.  The  proper  history  of  Lydia  can 
be  said  to  begin  only  with  the  last  of  these  dynasties ;  since  the  two 
first  are  almost  entirely  fabulous.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
Mermnadss  prinoes; — 1.  Gyges,  who  obtained  the  throne  by  the 
murder  of  Candaules,  the  last  of  the  Heraclidro  monarchs,  reigned 
from  RO.  716  to  678.  2.  Ardys,  from  B.0. 678  to  629.  8.  Sadyatte^s  from 
B.C.  629  to  617.  4.  Alyattes,  from  B.0.617  to560.  5.  Croesus,  from 
B.C.  560  to  556,  though  he  was  probably  associated  in  the  sovereignty 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  These  monarchs  were  engaged  in 
almost  tminterrupted  wars  with  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast ;  but  the 
empire  steadily  increased  in  wealth  and  power.  It  obtained  its 
greatest  prosperity  during  the  reign  of  Crcoeus,  who  subdued  all  the 
people  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  river  Halys,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Cilicians  and  Lycians.  (Herodoi,  i  28.)  But  this  empire,  the 
most  powerful  at  that  time  in  Western  Asia,  was  overthrown  by  Cyrus 
(B.C.  556) ;  and  the  country  became  a  Persian  province.  Herodotua 
informs  us  that  no  nation  in  Asia  was  more  warlike  than  the  Lydians 
(L  79) ;  till,  through  the  advice  of  Croosus,  they  were  deprived  of  their 
arms  by  Cyrus,  and  obliged  to  learn  music  and  dancing  (L 154).  After 
Alexander's  conquests,  Lydia,  with  the  rest  of  Western  Asia,  formed 
part  of  the  empire  of  the  Seleuoidss :  and  on  the  conquest  of  Antio- 
chus  by  the  Romans  (b.o.  189)  it  was  given  to  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamus,  as  a  reward  for  the  assistance  he  had  afforded  them  iu 
their  war  against  the  Syrian  monarch.  (Livy,  xxxvii  56;  Appian, 
*  Syr.,'  88 ;  1  Mace.,  viii.  8.)  On  the  death  of  Attains  IIL  (b.c.  13S) 
it  came,  with  the  other  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Peigamus,  into  the 
po'tver  of  the  Romans. 

Tho  ancient  Lydians  appear  to  have  enjoyed  great  commercial 
prosperity  and  to  have  possessed  abundance  of  the  precious  metals, 
as  is  evident  from  other  circumstances,  and  particularly  from  the  rich 
presents  which  Croesus  sent  to  the  different  oracles  in  Greece.  (Herodot., 
l  50.)  They  are  said  to  have  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  gold  which 
was  washed  down  from  the  mountains  by  the  river  Pactolus;  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  they  ever  carried  on  the  operation  of  miniog. 
(Herodot.,  i.  93,  v.  101.)  But  in  the  time  of  Strabo  no  gold  wa^ 
found  in  this  river  (xiiL  928) ;  and  if  Herodotus  had  been  misin- 
formed, which  is  improbable  since  he  visited  Sardis,  the  tale  migUc 
have  arisen  from  the  appearance  of  Mount  Tmolus,  which,  accordiog 
to  a  modem  traveller,  Chishull,  as  quoted  by  Chandler,  "  is  adorned 
with  bright  and  shining  particles,  resembling  gold-dust"  The  Lydiioa 
are  said  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  the  first  people  who  put  a  stamp 
upon  gold  and  silver ;  and  they  claimed  to  be  the  inventors  of  the 
games  which  were  prevalent  in  Greece  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
(i.  94). 

The  most  extraordinary  work  of  art  in  ancient  Lydia  was  tbe 
enormous  sepulchral  mound  of  Alyattes,  the  father  of  Croesus,  erected 
a  little  to  the  north  of  the  river  Hermus,  about  three  or  four  mile* 
from  the  city  of  Sardis.  Herodotus  classes  it  next  to  the  great  works 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  and  describes  it  as  six  stadia 
(about  ttiree-quarters  of  a  mile)  and  two  plethra  (200  feet)  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  13  plethi-s  (1300  Greek  feet)  in  width.  The  basement 
was  built  of  great  stones,  and  the  upper  part  of  earth.  (Herodot,  L 
93.)  Chandler  visited  the  spot  in  which  this  mound  is  supposed  to 
have  been  raised ;  he  describes  the  ground  as  covered  with  earthen 
bai'rows  or  mounds  of  various  sizes,  and  mentions  one  in  particular, 
near  the  middle,  lai^ger  than  the  rest^  which  he  supposes  tow-e  been 
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the  aepulohnl  momid  of  Alyattea,  and  oonjeotureB  that  tho  bamment 
of  atone  is  now  oonoealed  by  the  monlc^  which  has  been  washed 
down  from  the  top.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  mound  ia  the  lake 
known  to  the  anoienta  by  the  name  of  GygSBO.  (Homer,  '  IL/  ii  864 ; 
Herodot,  i  98.)  It  ia  deaciibed  by  Chandler  aa  laige  and  abounding 
in  fiah ;  ita  ooloor  and  taate  like  conmion  pond-water,  with  beda  of 
aedge  growing  in  it    ('  Trayela,'  p.  262.) 

The  moat  important  Lydian  towna  were  Sardia,  Fhiladelphiay  and 
Thyatink 

Sardiif  now  Sort,  waa  aitaated  on  the  river  Paotolua,  a  tributary 
of  the  Hermui^  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain,  now  in  great 
part  a  swamp.  The  citadel  waa  remarkable  for  its  strength,  being 
built  on  a  lofty  hill,  whidi  waa  a  perpendicular  predpioe  on  the 
back  part  towanls  Mount  Tmolua.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer, 
but  Bome  have  oonjectured  that  he  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of 
Hyde  {Shh  'H,'  zz.  885.)  Sardis  waa  taken  by  the  Gimmeriana 
during  thcdr  invasion  of  Lydia,  in  the  reign  of  Ardys.  (Herodot,  i 
15.)  It  waa  the  capital  of  the  Lydian  monarchy,  and  the  residence 
of  the  Persian  satraps  of  the  country.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Atheniana, 
B.a  503  (Herodot,  v.  100-101) ;  at  which  time  the  houses  were  prin- 
cipally made  of  reeds  or  straw,  and  those  built  of  brick  had  thatched 
roofs.  Under  the  Romans,  Sardis  formed  the  seat  of  a  separate 
provincial  government  (Pliny,  'Nat  Hist/  v.  80.)  It  waa  nearly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  (Tac., '  Ann.,'  iL 
47);  bat  it  was  again  rebuilt,  and  ia  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
wars  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  Sart  is  now  a  'miserable 
village;'  there  are  large  ruins  of  Sardis  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Fellows  mentions  the  remaina  of  a  colossal  temple  (said  by  Hamil- 
ton to  have  been  dedicated  to  Cybele),  the  proportiona  of  which 
resemble  thoee  of  Agiigentnm ;  they  are  near  the  Pactolus,  about  a 
mile  from  Sart  Among  other  remaios  he  enumerates  a  theatre  (which 
Hamilton  says  is  of  Boman  erection),  stadium,  temples^  which  he  say9 
'*  may  be  readily  traced,  but  the  masses  of  widl  composing  the  rest  of 
the  city  speak  with  certainty  only  of  its  extent"  One  of  the  largest 
piles  of  buildings  oonsists  of  distinct  long  rooms  with  circular  enda 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  palace.  The  earth,  which  has  fallen  from  the 
hills  above  it,  haa  buried  great  part  of  the  buildings  of  the  city. 

PhUadelpkiay  now  AUah  Shehr,  28  milea  S.E.  from  Sardis  (Anton., 
'Itin.,'  p.  886),  stands  on  a  part  of  Mount  Tmolus,  bv  the  river 
Coganua.  This  town  waa  built  by  Attains  Philadelphua,  king  of  Per- 
gamua;  and  is  still  a  place  of  some  importanoei  "Its  walls,"  saya 
Fellowa,  "  are  still  standing,  inclosing  several  hills^  upon  the  sides  of 
which  the  town  stood.  They  are  built  of  unhewn  stone,  massed  and 
cemented  together  with  fragmenta  of  old  buildings.  Some  immense 
remains  of  buildings,  huge  square  stone  pillars,  supporting  brick  arches 
are  alao  standing  and  are  called  the  mina  of  a  Christian  church,"  but 
Fellows  stipposes  them  to  be  the  remaiua  of  a  heathen  temple. 

Tk^aieira,  now  Akkianr,  waa  built  by  Seleuous  Nicator;  though 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  small  town  on  the  same  spot  before  his 
time,  called  Pelopia.  (Steph.  'Bya.';  Pliny, 'Nat  Hist,' v.  29.)  Strabo 
mentions  it  as  a  colony  of  the  Maoedoniana  (xiii  p.  929).  It  waa 
situated  on  the  borders  of  Lydia  and  Mysia  near  the  river  Hyllua,  on 
the  road  between  Pergamua  and  Sardis.  It  was  famous  for  the  art 
of  dyeing  purple.  (Acts,  zvi  14.)  "  Akhissar,"  says  Fellows,  who 
'  writes  the  name  Acs<(  aa  he  heard  it  pronounced,  "  teema  with  relics  of 
a  former  city,  although  there  ia  not  a  trace  of  the  site  of  anv  ruin  or 
early  building."  In  a  portion  not  ezoeeding  one-third  of  the  ceme- 
tery he  counted  180  parts  of  columns,  which  from  their  measurement 
and  different  orders  must  have  belonged  to  seven  or  eight  distinct 
buildings.  The  streets  of  Akhissar  are  in  places  paved  witLfhigments 
of  carved  stone.  There  are  several  columns  of  granite  and  of  vehied 
marble ;  and  also  some  small  columns,  which  were  two-thuds  engaged, 
and  which  Fellowes  pronounces  to  be  an  unerring  indication  of  the 
Chriatian  age,  being  probably  for  the  interior  adornment  of  the 
dinroh.  In  the  toWn,  and  fbr  two  miles  out  of  it^  the  mouths  of  the 
wells  are  formed  of  the  capitals  of  Corinthian  pillars,  the  bucket 
being  drawn  up  through  holes  cut  in  the  centre.  Thyatira,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Sardis  are  three  of  the  Seven  Churches  which  are  addressed 
in  the  Book  of  Revelationa.  There  are  Christian  oommunities  to  this 
day  in  PhiladcJphia  and  Thyatira. 

(Chandler,  Travdt  t»  Aaia  Minor;  Arundell,  VUU  to  the  Seven 
Churchee  of  Aria;  Heeren,  Jteeearchee,  &a ;  Fellows,  TraiveU  in  Aria 
Minor;  Hamilton,  RuearchmifnAtia Minor;  Lond,  QeograpkloumaL) 

LYDNEY.    [QLOUCXKCBBaHmB.] 

LYME  REQIS,  Dorsetshire,  a  market-town,  sea-port,  and  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  parish  of  Lyme,  is  situated  in 
50**  48'  N.  lat,  2**  55'  W.  long.,  distant  25  milea  W.  from  Dorchester, 
143  nulee  S.  W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  municipal 
borou^  of  Lyme  Regis  in  1851  was  2661 ;  that  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  waa  8516.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and 
12  counoillora^  one  of  whom  ia  mayor ;  and  retuma  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  The  living  ia  a  vicarage  in  the  arohdeaoonry  of 
Dorset  and  dioceae  of  Salisbury. 

The  town  of  Lyme  Regis  had  a  charter  aa  early  aa  the  12th 
Edward  L,  from  which  time  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  it 
returned  two  members  to  Parliament  The  streeta  are  lighted,  but 
the  houaes  are  irregularly  built  The  parish  church  is  of  the  late 
perpendicular  style,  with  a  Norman  entranoei     It  has  beeii  much 
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improved  by  the  vicar.  Dr.  Hodges,  and  adorned  with  painted  glass. 
The  Wealeyan  Methodists,  'Baptiste,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  chapels,  and  there  are  British  and  National  schools,  an  Infant 
school,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  pier  called  the  Cobb,  built  of  stone, 
runs  out  in  a  serpentine  form  into  the  sea.  The  harbour  is  useful  aa 
a  place  of  refuge  for  small  vessels  during  rough  weather,  there  being 
no  safe  shelter  eastward  between  thia  and  the  Start  Point  of  Portland 
about  30  milea  distant  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered 
as  belonging  to  the  port  on  81st  December  1853  were — tmder  50  tons, 
7  vessels,  217  tons;  above  50  tons,  18  vessels,  1754  tons.  During  1858 
there  entered  195  vessels  of  10,069  tons,  and  cleared  110  of  4708  tons. 
The  market  days  are  Tueaday  and  Friday.  Fairs  are  held  on  February 
18th  and  October  2nd. 

LYMFIORD,  or  LCMFIORD.    [Jutland.] 

LYMINGTON,  EUmipahire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  aeat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  agreeably 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Lymington,  at  a  ihort  distance 
from  its  mouth,  in  50*'  45'  N.  lat,  1**  82'  W.  long.,  distant  18  miles 
aw.  by  a  from  Southampton,  and  98  miles  S. W.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  municipal  borough  was  2651  in  1851 ;  that  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  was  5282.  The  borough  is  governed  by 
4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  retuma 
two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is  a  curacy 
annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Boldre  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Winchester.  Lymington  Poor-Law  Union  contains  six  ptuishes,  with 
an  area  of  80,122  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  12,153. 

Lymington  ia  a  borough  bv  prescription.  It  has  returned  two 
members  to  Parliament  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  town  haa 
a  good  supply  of  water,  and  is  well  lighted  with  gas  and  paved.  Aa 
a  port  Lymington  is  subordinate  to  Southampton.  In  1884  excellent 
baths  were  erected  in  the  town;  and  other  improvements  have  since 
been  made.  The  parish  church  waa  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V L, 
but  it  has  undergone  many  alterations.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Irvingitea  have  places  of  worship,  and 
there  are  National  and  British  schoolB,  a  literary  institute,  a  savings 
bank,  and  a  diapensary.  The  chief  manufactory  is  that  of  salt  The 
salt-worka  are  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Solent  Channel,  to  the 
south-west  of  the  town.  Saturday  is  the  market-day.  The  fairs, 
which  are  chiefly  for  cheeae,  are  held  on  May  12th  and  October  2nd. 

LYMM.    [Chsshibi.] 

LYMPNK    [KkhtJ 

LYNCHBURG.    rViRGiHiA.] 

LYNDHURST.    [Hahpshibb.] 

LYNMOUTH.    [Dbvombhibb.] 

LYNN,  LYNN  REGIS,  or  KING'S  LYNN,  Norfolk,  a  market- 
town,  aea-port,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  aeat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,,  ia  situated  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  sestuary 
of  the  Ouse,  in  52**  45'  N.  Ut,  0*  25'  K  long. ;  distant  41  mUea 
W.N.W.  f^m  Norwich,  96  miles  N.  by  E.  from  London  by  road,  and 
98}  milea  by  the  Eastern  Counties  ana  East  Anglian  railways.  The 
population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  19,855.  The  borough  is  governed 
by  6  aldermen  and  24  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  returns 
two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  lighting,  watching, 
and  general  aanitary  arrangementa  of  the  town,  are  managed  by  a 
Local  Board  of  Health.  The  livings  are  in  the  arohdeaoonry  of  Norfolk 
and  diocese  of  Norwich.  King's  Lynn  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
four  parishes,  with  an  area  of  5410  acree,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  20,828. 

It  haa  been  supposed  that  there  waa  in  the  time  of  the  Romana  a 
town  on  the  spot  where  the  village  of  West  or  Old  Lynn  now  stands, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  river.  The  harbour  of  Lynn  was  much 
enlarged  by  an  alteration  of  the  course  of  the  river  Ouse,  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  being  to  a  conaiderable  extent  swept  away,  with  one 
of  the  churches  of  Old  Lynn.  Lynn  had  been,  previoualy  to  this,  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  and  waa  eapecially  favoured  by  King 
John,  who  granted  it  a  charter  of  incorporation.  From  the  28rd  3 
Edward  L  the  borough  has  returned  two  memben  to  parliament 
Henry  VIII.  changed  the  name  of  the  town  from  Lynn  Episoopi, 
Bishop's  Lynn,  to  Lynn  Regis,  or  King's  Lynn.  In  the  civil  wars  of 
Chariea  L  tne  town  stood  out  for  the  king,  but  capitulated  in  1648, 
after  a  siege  of  three  weeks. 

The  town  extends  in  length  about  a  mile  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  traversed  or  bounded 
by  several  narrow  streams  or  '  fleets,'  over  which  are  many  bridges. 
There  is  no  bridge  in  the  town  over  the  Ouse,  which  is  about  as  wide 
aa  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge ;  but  there  are  bridges  about  a  mile 
above  the  town  over  the  Eau  Brink,  the  old  channel  of  the  Ouse, 
oommimicating  with  West  Lynn,  Wisbeach,  and  the  Lincolnshire  Fens. 
The  town  was  formerly  defended  on  the  land  side  by  walls,  of  which 
a  few  fragmenta  with  one  of  the  gatea  remain:  the  moat,  which 
encompassed  the  walls,  still  encircles  the  town.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  town  is  St  Ann's  Fort^  a  battery  of  heavy  guns,  intended  to 
guard  the  passi^  of  the  river.  The  town  is  well  paved  and  lighted, 
and  aupplied  with  water.  The  principal  market-plaoe  oomprises  an 
area  of  about  three  acres,  surrounded  by  many  good  houaea.  The 
marketKxoas,  an  octagonal  building,  erected  in  1710,  has  an  lonio 
peristyle  rising  to  the  first  story,  surmounted  by  an  open  gallery. 
The  guildhall  is  an  ancient  building  of  stone  and  flint  with  court* 
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nxmii^  nsBemhlf-voovaB,  fto.  Tbere  are  a  borovglk  Jafl,  aa*  exe&anige 
and  cufitom-house  in  one  buildings  an  eieaae^tSioe,  and  a  Beat  theatre. 
A  Gotmty  court  is  held  m  the  town. 

The  diurch  of  St  Margaret  is  a  spaciovm  cradfomr  ntnictore, 
containing  portions  of  early  Engiiah,  deeorat«9,  md  perpendicular 
architecture.  The  chaneel  has  a  fine  east  window,  and  two  octagonal 
turrets  crowning  the  buttresses  at  the  angles.  'tfM  nave  was  rebuilt 
in  1747,  the  old  nave  having  been  destroyed  by  tfa»  fUl  of  the  spire, 
968  feet  high,  which  was  blown  down  in  a  storm.  There  are  two 
western  towers.  The  ehapel  of  St  Nicholas,  194  feet  long  by  74  feet 
wide,  consists  of  a  lofty  nave  with  side  aisles,  but  without  any 
transept  or  distinct  choir :  it  is  chiefly  of  decorated  and  perpendicular 
architecture,  with  large  east  and  west  windows.  It  has  a  very  rich 
south  porch,  and  a  fine  wooden  roof.  It  had  a  spirt  107  feet  high, 
which  was  blown  down  on  the  same  day  as  that  of  81  Haigaret's. 
All  Saints  church  is  also  crucifoim,  but  smaller  than  St.  Margaref^s : 
the  tower  fell  down  in  1768,  and  demolished  part  of  the  diurch.  Bt 
John's  church  was  built  in  1846.  The  Wesleyan  ICethodists,  Baptists, 
Independents,  Quakers,  Roman  CftthoUcs,  and  Mormons  hare  places 
of  wordbip.  The  G^mmar  school,  founded  in  1510,  has  an  endow- 
ment of  76i.  a  year,  and  six  exhibitions  for  Cambridge  University. 
The  number  of  scholars  in  1858  was  53.  There  are  several  National 
and  British  schools;  a  society  of  arts,  with  120  members,  and  a 
literary  institute  witht^  members  in  1851 ;  eeveral  public  libraries, 
a  Bavings  bank,  an  hospital  for  about  60  patients,  almshouses,  and 
numerous  charitable  institutionsL 

The  corn-market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  a  general  market  on 
Saturday.  Pairs  are  held  in  February  and  October.  Rope-making 
and  ship-building  are  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Operations  for  deep- 
ening the  channel  have  been  carried  on  for  some  years  by  the  Norfolk 
.fatuary  Improvement  Compacny.  The  exports  are  chiefly  com  and 
agricultural  produce  sent  coastwise,  and  a  fine  white  sand  which  is 
found  near  the  town,  and  used  in  making  glass.  A  vast  quantity  of 
riirimps,  caught  on  the  shores  of  the  Wash,  are  sent  to  London.  The 
imports  are — com  and  coal;  timber  from  America;  timber,  deals, 
hemp,  and  tallow  from  the  Baltic ;  wine  from  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Ac.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Lynn  on  the  81st  Decefnber  1858  were  as  follows  : — Sailing- 
vessels,  under  50  tons,  55,  tonnage  1769 ;  above  50  tons  122,  tonnage 
18,569  :  steam-vessels  2,  tonnage  26.  During  the  year  1858,  in  the 
coasting  trade,  there  entered  the  port  1529  sailing-vessels,  of  183,725 
tons,  and  49  steam-vessels  of  5439  tons;  and  there  deared  865  sailing- 
vessele  of  18,057  tons,  and  51  steamers  of  5661  tone.  In  the  colonial 
and  foreign  trade  the  returns  were — inwards,  166  vessels,  tonnage 
17,291 ;  outwards,  86  vessels,  tonnage  4619. 

Some  remains  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  edifices  are  in  the  town.  A 
hexagonal  tower  90  feet  high,  formerly  the  Gray  (or  Franciscan)  Friars 
monasteij,  serves  as  a  lan&ark  to  vessels  entering  the  harbour.  The 
Chapel  of  our  Lady  on  the  Mount,  or  Red  Moimt  Chapel,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  town,  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture :  it 
is  a  small  chapel  of  stone,  cruciform  inside,  but  octagonal  externally, 
erected  on  the  walls  of  a  mora  ancient  building  of  coarse  red  brick,  an 
irregular  octagon,  about  26  feet  in  diameter,  with  buttresses  at  the 
angles.  There  are  beautiful  walks,  called  ^e  Mall,  along  the  old 
fortifications  on  the  east  side  of  the  town. 

LYNTON.    [Devonshire.] 

LYON  (the  Celtic  and  Roman  Luffdunum),  an  ancient  and  large 
city  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  RhOne,  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Sadne  with  the  Rhdne,  and  at  an  elevation  of  969  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  45°  45'  46"  N.  lat,  4'  49'  88"  B.  long., 
at  a  distance  of  240  miles  in  a  straight  line,  316  mUes  by  railway 
through  pijon,  S.S.E.  from  Paris ;  and  had  156,169  inhabitants  in  the 
commune,  according  to  the  oensus  of  1851.  The  population,  including 
the  suburbs  of  Croix-Rousse  and  La  Quilloti^,  which  at  the  time 
of  taking  the  census  formed  distinct  communes,  is  probably  over 
200,000.  The  commune  of  La  Guilloti^  has  been  recently  annexed 
to  the  city. 

It  is  said  that  Lugdunum  was  founded  by  L.  Munatius  Plancus, 
commander  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Gaul  at  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar's 
death,  who  settled  here  the  people  of  Vienna  (Vienne),  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  AUobroges  about  B.O.  42.  It  seems  improbable 
however  that  a  situation  so  advantageous  should  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  Qauls ;  and  the  Celtic  name  Lugudunum,  or  Lugdunum,  would 
lead  one  to  think  that  there  was  a  town  here  before  the  time  of 
Plancus.  Caesar  does  not  mention  Lugdunum.  About  thirty  yeara 
after  the  settlement  of  the  Viennese  Plancus  established  at  Lugdunum 
a  Roman  colony,  or  rather  a  municipium.  Augustus  was  in  Gaul 
about  the  time,  and  appears  to  have  made  Lugdunum  his  place  of 
residenoe  for  some  time,  an  indication  of  the  rising  importance  of  the 
place.  Agrippa,  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  made  it  tiie  centre  of  four 
great  Roman  roads  which  traversed  GauL  Strabo  describes  Lugdunum 
as  the  most  populous  city  of  Gaul,  except  Narbonne  (iv.  192,  Casaub). 
It  was  the  great  mart  of  the  Romans,  had  even  at  that  early  time 
a  mint  for  coining  gold  and  silver  money,  and  it  gave  name  to  one  of 
the  four  great  divisions  of  QauL  An  altar  was  erected  here  by  sixty 
of  the  nations  of  Gaul,  by  eommon  oonaent>  in  honour  of  Augustus. 

Both  Tiberius  and  Caligula  appear  to  have  favoured  &e  town. 
TiM  latter  visited  it,  and  institated  games  professedly  in  honour  of 


Augustus^  about  a.d.  40.  The  emperor  CtsiiidnB,  hhnself  a  native  ef 
Lyon,  raised  it  from  the  rank  of  a  mumcipittra  to  thai  of  a  oploay, 
and  reguia4«d  its  local  govemmaot.  It  was  utterly  destroyed  i&  a 
smgle  night  by  fire  about  59.  The  rebuilding  of  &•  oity  was  pro- 
mc^ed  by  a  grant  from  the  emperor  Nero,  to  whom  the  eitiaeBs 
manifeeted  their  alfection  and  fidelity  in  ho  downftdl.  Upon  YiteQiiis 
assuming  the  imperial  purple  ihey  embraced  his  came,  and  he  stayed 
some  time  at  Lugdanum  on  Mb  way  from  the  Rhenak  provinoes  to 
Rome.  Domitian,  afterwards  emperor,  came  to  this  city  on  the 
overthrow  of  Vitellias^  to  establish  the  atttborily  ot  hii  firtha 
Yespaaiui  in  Gaol. 


Coin  of  Lyoa. 
British  Moawua.    Astualsiae.    SUvw. 

In  the  eontest  of  Clodius  Albtnus  with  Sepiimius  Sevenia,  Lugdu- 
num became  the  scene  of  oontaet.  In  an  engagement  near  tikia  town 
Albinos  was  totally  defeated  and  slain  (197).  Lugdunum,  which  had 
afforded  a  ratreat  to  the  vanquished,  was  pillaged  by  the  victor,  who 
put  most  of  the  inhahitants  to  the  sword,  and  burned  the  town,  which 
Herodiaa  describee  as  being  then  large  and  wealthy.  In  the  reiga  of 
Probns,  Procnlus  was  elected  emperor  by  the  people  of  Lugdanum, 
who  had  been  iH-treated  by  Aurelian,  and  were  fearful  of  the  severity 
of  Probua.  The  latter  however  defeated  Proculus,  and  caused  him 
to  be  put  to  death  (280). 

The  usurper  Magnentins,  havhig  been  defeated  by  Constantius,  sole 
survivor  of  the  sons  of  Constantine,  took  refuge  in  Lugdunum,  bat 
waa  seised  by  the  townsmen,  who  thus  made  their  peace  with  Coo- 
stantius  (858).  Magnentius  slew  himself  to  avoid  being  ddlvered  upi 
While  Julian  held  the  government  of  Gaul  under  Constantius,  the 
environs  of  Lugdimum  were  ravaged  and  the  town  nearly  captured 
by  the  ABemanni  The  emperor  Gratian,  ponued  by  the  usurper 
Maximus,  was  overtaken  and  slain  at  Lugduniim  (383).  In  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  6th  century,  in  the  reigns  of  Honorius  and  his  sueoesson, 
the  Burgundians  seem  to  have  poasessed  themselves  of  this  town  snd 
of  the  south-eastern  pert  of  Gaul,  uiider  the  sanction  of  the  emperor^ 
who  employed  them  to  oppose  otiier  barbarians  cf  a  fiercer  character. 
On  the  overthrow  of  the  Buigundian  kingdom,  Lugdanum  came  into 
the  power  of  the  Pranka 

Lugdunum,  during  the  Roman  period,  ooeupies  a  oonsiderable  place 
in  eodesiastioal  as  well  as  in  civil  history.  The  Qospd  had  been 
early  introduced  into  this  part  of  Gkiul,  and  hen  a  severe  peneeutioa 
raged  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  (172  or  177).  The 
churches  at  Vienna  (Vienne)  and  Lugdunum  sent  a  relation  of  their 
sufferings  to  those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia.  Pothinus,  bishop  of  Lyon, 
and  perhaps  the  penon  who  introduced  the  GKispel  into  these  regtons, 
was  one  of  the  martyn  in  this  persecution.  His  successor  was  St 
Irenseus,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  eariy  Fathers. 

In  the  division  of  the  Prankish  kingdom  under  the  Merovhigiaii 
princes,  Lyon,  as  we  may  now  call  it,  was  induded  in  the  kingdom 
of  Bourgogne  (561-613).  In  the  division  of  the  Prankish  empire 
among  &e  grandchildren  of  Charlemagne  (843).  Lyon,  with  the  dis- 
trict of  Lyonnais,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  emperor  Lotbaire,  and  in  the 
subsequent  division  of  his  states  (855)  it  fell  to  Charles^  king  of  Pro- 
vence, who  made  it  his  usual  residence.  On  his  death  (668)  it  was 
seized  by  Charles  le  Chauve,  king  of  France.  On  the  re-astsblishmeiit 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bourgogne  by  Boson  (879),  Lyon  was  induded  in 
his  dominions.  In  the  troubled  period  of  the  later  Cartovingian  kiogi 
of  France,  Lyon  was  subject  alternately  to  that  kingdom  and  to  the 
kingdom  of  Bourgogne  Transfurone.  It  was  in  these  troubled  times 
that  the  counts,  or  governors,  of  Lyon  succeeded  in  estaUishiDg  a 
hereditary  sway  over  the  districts  of  Lyonnais,  Forea,  and  Bieaujokii, 
but  not  over  the  city  of  Lyon,  the  lordship  of  which  was  obtained  hj 
Bouchard,  archbishop  of  Lyon,  and  after  nis  time  remained  annexed 
to  the  see.  The  archbishops,  whose  temporal  power  over  tiie  city  was 
confirmed  by  the  emperor  in  1157,  received  the  title  of  Exarch :  Haj 
were  allowed  free  and  independent  jurisdiction,  exoept  so  fiu*  as  they 
were  subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  emperor  and  the  general 
laws  of  the  empire. 

At  Lyon  was  held,  in  1245,  the  13th  general  council,  in  which  the 
Pope  Innocent  IV.  pronounced  sentence  of  excoamianication  and 
deposition  against  the  emperor  Frederick  IL,  on  the  ground  of 
sacrilege  aud  heresy;  a  new  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land  was  agreed  upon ;  and  it  was  determined  to  render  aid  to  the 
emperor  Baudouin,  or  Baldwin  IL,  of  Constantinopla  In  1274  the 
fourteenth  general  oouncil  was  held  also  in  Lyon,  attended  by  500 
bishops,  70  abbots,  and  about  1000  other  dignitaries.  Pope  Qfpegorj^ 
presided  in  person.  At  this  councilfthe  emperor  Paleologus  and  the 
Eastern  bishops  renounced  by  their  representatives  the  Gredc  schism, 
accepted  the  ftdth  of  the  Roman  CSLuroh,  and  acknowledged  the 
primacy  of  the  Pope.  The  other  proceedings  of  the  oomieil  had  for 
their  chief  object  the  raform  of  abuses  among  the  dergy.'  Many  other 
councils  were  held  in  Lyon. 

About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  citixeos  of  Lyon  hecaott 
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dissatisfied  with  the  goyemment  of  their  ecclesiastical  rulers ;  they 
elected  a  mmucipal  body,  between  whom  and  the  archbishop  dissen- 
sions broke  out»  which  led  to  the  annexation  of  the  city  to  the  domi- 
nion of  the  I>Srench  crown,  the  judicial  administration  remaining 
partly  in  the  hands  of  the  archbishop,  partly  in  the  municipality  or 
consulate,  as  the  civic  council  of  Lyon  was  called.  The  citizens  had 
the  right  to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  and  to  control  the  receipts 
and  outlay  of  the  mumoipal  officers ;  they  wers  also  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  courts  but  those  estibliihed  in  the  city.  Under 
this  gOYflniment  the  town  increased  in  population,  wealth,  and  com- 
merce tin  the  16th  eentury,  when  it  suffered  much  at  Uie  hands  of 
the  Hugufliiots,  but  recovered  its  prosperity  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries.  In  the  year  1798,  during  the  government  of  the  CSonven- 
tion,  the  people  of  Lyon  rose  against  the  tyraonv  of  the  Revolutionary 
Club  which  had  been  established  in  the  city,  and  seiring  the  town4iaU 
put  CfaalUer,  the  president  of  the  club,  to  death.  To  avenge  this 
affront  the  Convention  sent  an  army  of  60,000  men,  with  a  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  town  was  bombarded,  and  obliged,  after  a  siege 
of  sixty-siz  days,  to  3rield  to  fSaminejand  force ;  and  during  the  cruelties 
that  ft^owed  in  the  next  five  months  nearly  6000  victims  perished, 
including  those  who  fell  in  the  defence ;  the  principal  buildings  were 
demolished;  and  a  new  name.  Commune  Affranchie,  was  given  in 
mockery  to  the  city.  This  dreadful  blow,  together  with  the  long  war 
which  followed  the  French  revolution,  caused  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  Lyon  to  languish ;  but  under  the  empire  it  rose  again 
to  prosperity.  The  city  capitulated  to  theAustrians  in  1814.  On 
the  return  of  Napoleon  L  from  Elba  in  1815,  his  cause  was  espoused  by 
the  Lyonnese.  In  1881  and  1884  Lyon  was  the  scene  of  great  disturb- 
anees,  which  originated  in  the  disputes  of  the  trades-unions  with  the 
master-manufacturers  respecting  wages^  but  had  also  connection  with 
the  republican  party  who  headed  the  insurrection,  and  were  ready  to 
make  it  subeerve  their  own  purposes.  In  the  last-mentioned  year 
the  insurgents  by  barricading  the  suburbs  contested  the  possession  of 
the  town  for  two  days  with  Uie  miUtaryj  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
they  laid  down  their  arms. 

The  city'  of  Lyon  is  very  advantageously  situated  on  the  line  of 
railway  firom  Paris  to  Harseille,  and  on  two  navigable  rivers,  the 
Rh^Vne  and  the  SaOne,  in  the  fork  between  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  town  is  built.  This  part  of  Lyon  consists  mostly  of  narrow 
crooked  dirty  streets,  formed  by  eoUdly  built  houses  of  7  or  8  stories 
bi^  To  dSord  room  for  the  extension  of  the  town  southward  the 
two  riven  have  been  made  to  meet  about  a  mile  below  their  original 
junction,  thus  forming  the  peninsula  of  Perrache,  on  which  the  streets 
are  built  with  more  regularity  and  elegance,  and  some  beautiful  pro- 
menades are  laid  out.  The  old  fortifications  between  the  dty  and  the 
hiU  and  suburb  of  Croix-Rousse  prevented  the  extenuon  of  the  town 
northward,  but  by  a  decree  of  the  French  Republic,  dated  March 
1848,  these  fortifications  were  ordered  to  be  demolished,  and  a  wider 
enceinte  to  be  constructed,  so  as  to  include  this  suburb.  A  consider- 
able pcut  of  tiie  town  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sadne,  both  shores 
of  which  are  lined  with  quays.  Here  also  is  the  steep  hill  and  suburb 
of  Fourri^res  on  the  south-west ;  and  the  suburbs  of  Serin  and  Vaiae 
on  the  west  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Rh6ne  are  the  suburbs  of 
Brotteauz  and  Guillotiire ;  its  right  bank  is  lined  with  quays  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  city,  some  of  them  being  planted  with 
trees  and  forming  delightful  promenades. 

The  suburbs  of  Fourvi^res  and  Croix-Rousse  are  chiefly  inhabited 
by  silk-weavers.  The  hill  of  Fourvidres  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  Forun^Velui,  an  ancient  Roman  structure  which  stood  on  its 
summit^  and  on  the  site  of  which  the  church  of  Notre-Dame  is  now 
built.  The  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  amphitheatre  have  been 
found  on  this  hiU.  Ftom  the  terrace  dose  by  this  church,  or  from  a 
tower  erected  near  it,  the  view  over  the  dty  of  I^on,  its  two  noble 
riven,  its  squares,  ddef  structures,  quays,  avenues^  and  bridges,  the 
hillB  and  plains  in  the  vicinity,  of  the  snowy  peak  of  Mont  Blanc  and 
the  Alps  of  Dauphin^  in  the  far  distance,  presents  one  of  the  most 
▼aried  and  most  beautiful  panoramas  in  Europei 

The  BhAne,  which  runs  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  flows 
with  a  rapid  eorrent  656  feet  wide,  and  is  spanned  by  four  bridges, 
that  unite  the  dty  to  the  populous  suburbs  of  Quilloti^  and  Brot- 
teaux,  whidi  are  protected  from  the  iaundations  of  the  river  by  high 
embankments.  The  Sadne  flows  in  a  gentle  current  with  a  bnadth 
of  492  feet  along  the  base  of  the  hill  Fourri^res,  a  projectbg  crag  of 
which  formeriy  blocked  up  the  passage  along  the  right  bank,  but  was 
cut  throu^^  by  the  Romans,  and  hence  it  got  &e  name  of  PetraExsdsa, 
still  remaining  in  the  modmi  name  Fierre-Sdse.  The  SaOne  is  crossed 
by  nin«  bridges. 

Of  the  50  squans  or  open  spaces  in  the  city,  the  finest  are — ^the 
Flace-Bellecour,  which  is  planted  with  lime-trees  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  squares  in  Europe;  and  the  Plaoe^es-Tenreauz,'  of  which  the 
town-hau  and  the  Palai»de»-Arts  form  two  ddee.    In  the  latter  a 


colossal  equestrian  statue  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  L  was  erected 
in  1862. 

_  The  public  structures  of  Lyon  are  numerous,  and,  with  some  excen- 
tions,  more  remarkable  for  solidity  than  degance.  Among  the  chief 
religious  edifices  are— the  splendid  cathedral  of  St-Jean,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Sadne,  the  churches  of  St.-Pierre,  d'Ainai,  de  1* Observance, 
Notre-DameHle-Fourvi&res  before  mentioned,  St-Nizier,  St-Bonaven- 
ture,  St-Polycarpe,  dea-Chartreux,  St-Georges,  St-Irfo^e,  and  St.-Ju3t. 
These^  together  with  the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  form  a  series  of 
buildings  interesting  for  their  architecture,  extent,  decorations,  and 
antiquity.  Among  the  dvio  structures  are  the  prefect's  residence, 
once  a  convent;  the  town-hall,  the  finest  building  of  the  kind  in 
France;  the  court-house,  on  the  Quai-de-la-Sadne;  the  public  library 
ttie  Palais-des-Arts,  in  which  are  an  exchange,  galleries  of  paintings 
and  sculptures,  cabinets  of  medals,  collections  of  minerals,  and  of 
natural  history,  spedmens  of  silk  manufisurtures,  kc. ;  the  Loge-du- 
Change^  formeriy  an  exchange,  now  a  Calvinist  church ;  the  college, 
situated  on  the  Quai-du-Rhdne ;  the  mint;  the  general  hospital,  or 
Hotel-Dieu;  the  Maison-de-larCharit^,  or  asylum  for  the  poor;  the 
hospital  de  I'Antiquaille,  built  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  palace  in 
which  Claudius,  Caligula,  and  Qermanicus  were  bom ;  the  Mont-de< 
pi^t^ ;  the  prisons ;  the  two  theatres ;  and  the  numerous  barracks. 

The  fortifications  of  Lyon  are  formed  by  a  series  of  detached  forts, 
seven  of  which  are  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  and  the  rest 
on  the  heights  of  Croix-Rousse,  and  the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Sadne.  The  enrirons  of  Lyon  are  dotted  with  numerous  country 
seats,  gardens,  and  vineyards. 

Lyon  is  an  important  manufacturing  town.  The  staple  articles  of 
industrial  produce  are  silk-stufia  of  all  descriptions,  which  for  solidity 
of  texture,  richness  and  permanence  of  dye,  and  beauty  of  design  are 
not  equalled  in  the  world.  In  this  manufacture  about  100,000  of  the 
population  are  directly  or  indirectly  concerned.  Cashmere  and  silk 
diawls,  ribands,  cotten-cloth,  hosiery,  hats,  printed  calico,  jewellery, 
liqueurs,  chemical  products,  gold  and  silver  lace,  crapes,  tulle,  glue, 
sheet  leaA,  musical  strings,  ornamental  paper,  ftc,  are  also  manu- 
factured. There  are  besides,  numerous  printing-establishments,  dye* 
houses,  metal-foimdriee,  glass-works,  potteries,  tan-yards,  brewcriei^' 
boat-building  yards,  &c. 

Lyon  is  also,  from  its  advantageous  position,  a  place  of  great 
oommerce.  The  products,  imported  into  the  town  for  its  own  con- 
sumption, or  for  re-exportation,  are  wine,  brandy,  oil,  hemp,  flax,  soap, 
rice,  chestnuts,  salt,  raw  cotton,  coffee,  indigo,  sulphur,  lead,  teazles, 
madder  and  other  dye-stuflh,  &a  Timber,  firewood,  building-stone, 
and  asphalte  are  the  chief  articles  brought  down  the  RhOne  to  this 
city.  Down  the  Sadne  are  brought  timber  of  all  kinds,  oak-staves, 
fire-wood,  charcoal,  tanning-bark,  iron  and  iron-ore,  gypsum,  hay, 
straw,  corn,  building-stone,  bricks,  tilea,  &a  Steamers  ply  on  the 
Sa6ne  to  ChMon-sur-SaOne;  on  the  Rhdne  down  to  Avignon  and  Aries, 
and*  up  as  far  as  Seyssel.  The  town  has  communication  with  the 
Rhine  by  the  Canal-du-Rhdne-au-Rhin ;  and  with  Paris  by  the  Sadne 
and  the  canals  that  join  it  to  the  Seine.  Railroads  unite  Lyon  with 
Paris  and  with  the  great  manufacturing  town  of  St.-Etienne,  and  the 
extendve  coal-fields  of  the  department  of  Loire.  A  railway  is  in 
course  of  construction  southward  to  Avignon,  whence  it  is  completed 
to  Marseille. 

Lyon  gives  title  to  an  archbishop,  whose  see  indudes  the  depart* 
menta  of  Rhdne  and  Loire.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  High  Court  of  Justice, 
whidi  has  jurisdiction  over  the  departments  of  Ain,  Loire,  and 
Rhdne;  and  of  a  Univerdty-Academy,  the  limits  of  which  comprise 
the  departments  just  named  and  also  Sadne-et-Loire.  It  in  also  the 
head-quarters  of  the  8th  Military  Bividon,  which  includes  the  depart- 
ments of  Rhdne,  Loire,  Sadne-et-Lobe,  Ain,  Isdre,  Hautes-Alpes,  Drdme, 
and  Ard^he.  There  are  also  in  Lyon  &culties  of  theolog/and  the 
sciences,  a  secondary  school  of  medicine,  and  a  college.  The  city  has 
also  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce^ 
a  council  of  Prud'  Hommes,  an  academy  of  sdences  and  arts,  a  dio- 
cesan seminary,  a  preparatoxy  theological  college,  a  school  of  the  fine 
arts,  a  mint,  an  establishment  for  deaf  mutes,  a  scnool  of  arts  and  trades, 
besides  various  other  literary,  sdentific,  and  benevolent  institutions. 

{Diclionnaire  de  la  France;  Ahnanae  pour  tAn  1858;  OjJlcicU 
Papera;  VAh  de  V&rifier  lee  Datee,  vol.  iiL)    [See  SupPLmtKNT.] 

LYONNAIS,  a  former  province  of  France,  which  now  forms  the 
departments  of  Rhdne  and  Loire.  It  was  divided  into  Lyonnais 
proper,  of  which  Lyon  was  the  capital ;  Franc-Lyonnais,  chief  town 
Neufville ;  the  Beaujolais,  capital  VUlefranche ;  and  the  Forez,  which 
had  Fceun  for  its  cMef  town. 

LYa    [Bbloium.] 

LYS,  ST.    [GARON^'E,  Hautk.] 

LYTCHETT    MATRAVERS,    and     LYTCHETT     MINSTER. 

[DORSBTSHIRE.] 

LYTHAM    [Lanoabhirb.] 
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[AA&    [Meuse.] 
MAASETE.    [LiMBUBO.] 

MAAS^LUI3,orMAASLAND-SLUia    [Holland.] 

MAASTRICHT.    [Limburo.] 

MACAIRE,  ST.    [Qibondk.] 

MACAO,  an  island  at  the  Bouth-westem  mouth  of  the  Choo-Ejaag 
or  Canton  Rirer  in  China.  It  terminates  to  the  southward  in  a 
peninsula  running  in  the  direction  of  north-east  to  south-west  for  a 
length  of  more  than  two  miles^  with  a  hreadth  of  half  a  mile  where 
widest,  and  is  oonneoted  with  the  rest  of  the  island  hy  a  long  narrow 
isthmus  about  100  yards  across.  On  this  peninsular  projection  stands 
the  Portuguese  town  and  settlement  of  Macao ;  the  rest  of  the  island 
is  held  by  the  Chinese  who  haye  built  a  wall,  with  a  gate  and  g^uard- 
house  in  the  centre,  across  the  isthmus.  The  town  is  buUt  on 
dedivities  round  the  harbour,  the  shore  beneath  being  embanked  so 
as  to  fonn  a  marine  parade,  backed  by  a  terrace  of  white  houses, 
aboTe  which  Chinese  and  European  houses  are  intermingled.  The 
prindpil  buildings  are  the  church  and  college  of  SL  Joseph,  11  other 
churches,  the  senate-house,  and  seTcral  Chinese  temples.  The  house 
in  which  Camoens  wrote  part  of  the  'Lusiad'  still  exists.  The 
harbour  which  lies  north  and  west  of  the  town,  and  between  it  and 
the  island  of  Patera,  is  not  deep  enough  for  large  ships ;  these  anchor 
in  the  Maoao  roads  on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula  firom  5  to 
10  miles  E.S.K  from  the  town.  The  Chinese  regulations  i)ennit 
none  but  Portuguese  or  Spanish  yessels  to  trade  at  Macao;  but 
through  the  connivance  of  the  Chinese  officials,  and  the  readiness  of 
the  Portuguese  inhabitants  to  lend  their  names  to  foreigners  who  wish 
to  be  associated  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  trading  to  the  port, 
vessels  of  oti^er  nations  have  little  difficulty,  generally  speaking,  in 
lading  or  discharging  in  the  roads  by  means  of  Portuguese  boats.  The 
Portuguese  obtunod  possession  of  the  peninsula  of  Maoao  in  1586, 
and  nuule  it  for  a  long  time  the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce  with 
China,  Japan,  the  PhilippineB,  and  other  eastern  countries.  For  many 
years  the  trade  has  been  of  little  importance.  Indeed  Macao  may  be 
said  to  be  a  place  without  any  manufactures  or  commerce  of  its  own. 
It  is  merely  a  place  for  landing  goods,  which  are  afterwards  sent  for 
sale  'to  Canton.  Goods  imported  (comprising  cotton,  broadcloth, 
camlets,  betel-nut,  tin,  edible  birds'-nests,  rattans,  saltpetre,  pepper, 
opium,  gold  and  diver,  Ac.)  pay  a  moderate  duty  at  the  Pflktuguese 
custom-house.  No  cognisance  is  taken  of  goods  exported,  nor  do 
they  pay  any  duty. 

The  population  of  the  peninsula  is  about  18,000,  more  than  half  of 
whom  are  Chinese;  the  whole  island  has  a  population  perhaps 
exceeding  20,000.  The  Chinese  part  of  the  iuand,  to  which  the 
Portuguese  are  rarely  admitted,  has  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  is  extremely 
well  cultivated,  being  made  to  yield  all  kinds  of  potherbs  and  vege- 
tablea  The  town  receives  its  supplies  from  the  Chinese  part  of  tibe 
island  or  from  the  mainland.  When  the  Portuguese  give  offence  to 
the  Chinese  the  gate  of  the  isthmus  is  shut,  and  all  supplies  and 
intercourse  are  cut  off  till  satisfaction  is  made.  The  Portuguese 
govern  themselves.  The  administration  is  vested  in  a  governor  and 
senate  composed  of  the  Catholic  bishop,  the  judge,  and  a  few  of  the 
principal  inhabitants ;  but  all  real  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese  mandarin  resident  in  the  town.  The  harbour  of  Macao  is 
defended  by  six  forts.  Besides  the  coUsge  of  St  Joseph  the  Portu- 
guese have  an  endowed  grammar  school^  and  an  orphan  asylum. 
Macao  is  about  80  miles  from  Canton.  The  flagstaff  is  in  22**  12'  45" 
N.  lat,  113"  85'  E.  long. 

MAC  CARTHY'S  ISLAND.    [Gambia,  Colony  ot] 

MACASSAR.    [Celebes.] 

MACCLESFIELD,  Cheshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish 
of  Prestbury,  is  situated  on  the  river  Bollin,  in  53°  15'  N.  lat,  2°  6' 
W.  long.,  distant  84  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Chester,  167  miles  N.W.  by 
N.  from  London  by  road,  and  165}  miles  by  the  North- Western  and 
North  Staffordshire  railways.  The  population  of  the  borough  in 
1851  was  89,048.  The  borough  is  governed  by  12  aldermen  and  86 
counoUlors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  ouraoy  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Chester.  Macdesfield  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  41  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  65,078  aarea,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  68,322. 

In  1260  the  son  of  Henry  IIL,  as  Earl  of  Chester,  made  Macdes- 
field a  tne  borough.  Various  advantages  were  granted  to  the  burgesses 
in  later  times.  Maoolesfield  is  a  chief  seat  of  the  silk-throwing  trade, 
which  progreasirely  advanced  from  1808  to  1825,  when  it  attained 
its  greatest  prosperity.  The  manufacture  is  still  very  oondderable. 
Almost  every  variety  of  silk,  including  the  finest  kind,  is  manufactured 
here.  The  mills  are  mostly  dtuated  on  the  Bollin.  Macclesfield 
possesses  also  several  cotton-factories,  dye-works,  foundries,  and 
breweries.  Small  wares  are  extendvdy  made.  Coal,  slate,  and  stone 
are  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 


Macclesfield  is  situated  on  the  west  dde  and  at  the  bass  of  ^  nogs 
of  high  land  on  the  border  of  Cheshire  which  forms  part  of  the  moaotam 
region  of  Derbyshire.  JL  canal  which  unites  the  Ckand  Tronk  and 
Peak  Forest  canals  passes  dose  to  Maodesfidd,  and  thus  opeu  a 
water  oommunication  with  most  parts  of  Eng^d.  The  town 
contains  four  prindnal  streets,  diverging  from  the  maiketpplaoe  in 
various  directions ;  the  streets  are  par&ally  pavad,  the  town  is  lightd 
with  gas,  and  the  sewenge  is  good.  Baths  and  wash-hooMi  wen 
established  in  1850.  The  town4iall  is  a  good  building.  A  labBcriptioQ 
library,  founded  in  1770,  has  above  20)000  volumcMs,  sad  eontaiiu  like- 
wise ike  publio  records.  The  oourt-houao  and  jail  are  sitaated  in  th« 
market-place.    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

There  are  in  all  seven  churches.  The  oldest  and  fineii,St  IGduel'i 
church,  was  founded  by  Eleanor,  queen  of  Ekiwazd  I.,  in  1278 :  the 
chancel,  which  has  been  rebuilt^  contains  a  painted  window.  Tha 
Independents,  Wedeyan,  Primitive,  New  Connexion,  and  AMrxaation 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Roman  Catholics  and  Mormons  have  plaoa  of 
worship.  The  Free  Grammar  school  was  endowed  with  lands  in  1302 
by  Sir  John  Perqyval,  liOrd  Mayor  of  London,  a  native  of  Maode*- 
field.  It  was  refounded  .by  Edward  VI.  The  annud  reveniM  ii 
1500A  The  number  of  scholars  in  1853  was  89.  A  Commercial 
school  is  also  supported  on  the  foundation,  and  the  Qrammar  achool 
has  two  exhibitions.  In  the  town  are  National  and  Infant  aehooii, 
and  schools  supported  by  the  Wedeyan  Methodists  snd  the  Bomu 
Catholics.  There  axe  a  school  of  design,  established  in  1851 ;  a  luefoi 
knowledge  sodety,  which  had  513  members  in  1851,  and  2000  volanm 
in  its  library ;  a  museum ;  a  dispensary ;  and  a  savings  bank.  Tbt 
com  and  butchers'  markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 
Fairs  are  held  on  May  6th,  June  2lBt,  July  11th,  October  4kh,  lod 
November  1st 

MACEDO'NIA,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  induded  a  considerable  put 
of  lUyria  and  Thrace ;  but  Macedonia  proper  may  be  considered  as 
separated  from  Thessaly  on  the  south  by  the  Cambunian  Hoimtaioa; 
from  lUyria  on  the  west  by  the  great  mountain  chain  called  Scaidu 
and  Bemits,  and  which  under  the  name  of  Pindus  also  separates 
Thessdy  from  Epirus ;  from  Moosia  on  the  north  by  the  moontaioi 
odled  Orbdus  and  Scomius,  which  run  at  right  angles  to  Scaxdus; 
and  from  Thrace  on  the  east  by  the  river  Strymon.  The  Macedooia 
of  Herodotus  was  however  still  more  limited,  as  is  afterwardi 
mentioned.  Macedonia  proper,  as  defined  above,  is  vratered  by  three 
rivers  of  considerable  size,  the  Axius,  the  Lydiaa,  and  the  Halucmoo, 
I  all  of  which  fiow  into  the  Thermaic  Qulf  (Gulf  of  Saloniki).  The  moat 
easterly  as  well  as  the  largest  of  the  three,  the  Axius  (Yardar),  flowi 
from  the  ranges  between  Scardus  and  Orbdus,  in  the  north-weit  of 
Macedonia,  and  is  increased  by  several  tributaries,  and  particukriy 
the  Erigon  (Kuchuk  Eara-eu),  which  rises  in  the  mountains  betwMo 
Macedonia  and  lUyria.  The  next  river  to  the  west  of  the  Axint  ii 
the  Lydias  (called  at  the  present  day  Kara  Aamao,  on  the  coast^  aod 
Potova  in  the  interior),  which  flowed,  according  to  Stiabo  (Tii, 
'  Extracts,'  sec.  9,  voL  it  p.  130,  Tauchn.),  through  the  lake  on  which 
PeUa  is  dtuated  into  the  sea.  It  now  joins  Uie  Axius  about  a  leagae 
above  the  entrance  of  the  latter  into  the  sea.  To  the  west  of  the 
Lydias  is  the  Hdiacmon,  which  flows  from  the  Cambunian  Mountains; 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  joined  the  Lydias  (viL  127),  but  at  present 
it  flows  directly  into  the  sea  to  the  south-west  of  the  month  of  th« 
Axiua.  The  Haliacmon  was  called  Astneus,  probably  from  the  gor^ 
of  BeriBa ;  the  modem  corresponding  names  are  Inj^kara  and  Vistiita. 
The  whole  of  the  district  on  the  sea-coast^  and  to  a  oonaidenble 
distance  in  the  interior,  between  the  Axius  and  the  Haliacmon,  is  raj 
low  and  marshy.    [Azius.] 

From  the  mountains  which  divide  Hlyria  and  Maoedods  two 
mountain  ranges  run  towards  the  south-east,  separating  the  Ttlleys 
of  the  Haliacmon,  the  Lydias,  and  the  Axius :  the  most  sontheriy  of 
these  ranges,  which  is  between  the  Haliacmon  and  Lydias,  was  caUd 
Bermius;  and  the  most  northerly,  between  the  Lydias  and  the  Axioi> 
Dysorum,  in  one  part  of  its  course  at  least  The  only  other  rirers  of 
any  importance  were  the  Strymon  and  the  Angites,  whose  TsUeja 
were  separated  from  that  of  the  Axius  by  a  range  of  mountains  which 
runs  from  Orbdus  on  the  north  towards  the  peninsula  of  Chakidioe. 
The  Strymon  (Struma)  rises  in  Mount  Scomius  and  flows  into  the 
Strymonic  Gulf  (Gulf  of  Orphano).  Not  £ar  from  the  sea  it  fonmt 
lake,  called  Cerdnitis  (Kerkine),  into  which  the  Angites  flows  from 
the  eastward.    [Axphipous.] 

The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  Macedonians  an  invdved  in 
much  obscurity.  Some  modems  have  attempted  to  derive  the  name 
from  the  Kittim  mentioned  in  Gen.,  x.  4 ;  Numb.,  xxiv.  24 ;  Jer.,  ii- 
10 ;  Ezek.,  xxviL  6 ;  Dan.,  xL  30.  In  the  book  of  Maccabees,  Alex- 
ander the  Great  is  said  to  come  from  the  land  of  Cheittieim 
(1  Mace,  i.  1),  and  Perseus  is  called  king  of  the  Kittians  (1  Iboc.. 
viii.  5).  Whatever  the  origin  of  ^e  name,  there  is  abundant  reason 
for  believing  that  the  Macedonian  princes  wera'of  Hellenic  race,  and 
that  the  Macedonians  themsdves  were  an  lUyrian  peopk^  thoogh  the 
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eoontiy  mtust  also  have  been  Inhabited  in  yery  early  times  by  many 
Hellenio  tribes.  The  Greeks  always  regarded  the  Macedonians  as  a 
people  not  of  HeUenio  origin ;  and  the  similarity  of  the  manners  and 
CTutomSy  as  well  as  the  knguages,  as  Ieut  as  they  are  known,  of  the 
early  Macedonians  and  Illyrians,  appear  to  establish  the  identity  of 
these  two  nations.  In  the  time  of  Herodotns,  the  name  of  Macedonis 
comprehended  onlv  the  ooontrjr  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Lydias, 
for  he  obsenres  that  Macedonia  was  separated  from  Bottiseis  by  the 
united  month  of  the  Lydias  and  Haliaomon.  (Herodot,  yii  127.)  How 
far  inland  Herodotus  conceived  that  Macedonia  extended  does  not 
appear  from  his  narrative.  Aooording  to  many  ancient  writers,  Maee- 
donia  was  originally  called  Emathia  (PUn.,  *  Nat.  Hist./  iv.  17 ;  Justin, 
viL  1 ;  QelL,  zlv.  6) ;  but  we  also  find  traces  of  the  name  of  Macedonians 
from  the  earliest  times,  under  the  ancient  forms  of  Maketss  and 
Makedni  They  appear  to  have  dwelt  originally  in  the  south-western 
part  of  Macedonia  near  Mount  Pindus  (Herod.,  i  56 ;  viii  43),  whence 
they  emigrated  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 

There  are  various  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  but  all  agree  in  asserting  that  the  royal  £amily  was 
descended  from  the  race  of  Temenns  of  Argos.  (Herodot.,  viiL  137- 
139 ;  Thuoyd.,  iL  99.)  Perdiccas  is  usually  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  tills  empire,  the  dominions  of  which  were  first  confined  to  the 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edessa  between  the  Lydias  and  the 
Haliacmon,  but  afterwards  extended  as  &r  as  the  Axius,  and  subse- 
quently along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Strymon.  Very  liUle  however 
is  known  of  the  history  of  the  country  till  the  reign  of  Amyntas  L, 
who  was  king  of  Macedon  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistra- 
tidse  from  Athens,  b.o.  560.  This  monarch  submitted  to  Megabyzus, 
who  had  been  left  in  Europe  by  Darius  after  the  failure  of  his  Scythian 
expedition;  and  Maoedoma  was  considered  a  province  of  the  Persian 
empire  till  the  battle  of  Plateea  delivered  it  from  subjection  to  the 
king  of  Persia. 

Amyntas  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  I.,  who  was  obliged 
to  accompany  the  Persian  army  into  Qreece,  but  was  able  on  several 
occasions  to  render  important  services  to  the  Grecian  cause.  Alexander 
was  not  allowed  to  contend  at  the  Olympian  games  until  he  had 
proved  hifl  Aigive  descent.  (Herodot,  y.  22;  Justin,  vii.  2.)  The 
time  of  Alexander's  death  is  uncertain,  but  he  lived  at  least  to  b.o.  463 
(Plutarch, '  Cimon,'  c  14.)  He  was  succeeded  by  Perdiccas  II.,  a  fickle 
and  dishonourable  prince,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  alternately  asristed  Athens  and  Sparta  as  his  interests  or 
policy  dictated.  His  successor  Arohelaus  (B.a  413)  was  the  wisest 
momuch  that  had  yet  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Macedon.  He  effected 
greater  improvements  in  his  kingdom,  according  to  Thucydides,  than 
all  the  other  monarohs  together  who  had  preceded  him  (ii.  100).  He 
greatly  improved  the  condition  of  his  army ;  he  erected  forts  to  repress 
his  barbarous  neighbours;  constructed  roads;  and  endeavour^  to 
diffuse  among  his  subjects  a  love  of  Grecian  literature  and  refinement 
He  is  said  to  have  invited  Socrates  to  settle  at  his  courts  and  Euripides 
resided  there  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

On  the  assassination  of  Archelaus,  B.o.  399,  the  greatest  confusion 
prevailed ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  accession  of  Amyntas  IL  (b.o.  393), 
that  anything  like  order  was  restored  to  the  coimtry.  But  even  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  reign  Macedonia  was  distracted  by  intestine 
oommotions  and  foreign  enemies;  and  on  his  death,  B.O.  369,  the 
same  state  of  confusion  prevailed  that  had  followed  the  death  of 
Arohelaua.  Amyntas  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Alexander  IL, 
who  was  assassinated  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  his  reign  by 
Ptolemy  Alorites,  who  held  the  supreme  power  for  three  years  as 
legemt  during  the  minority  of  Peidiccas;  but^  in  consequence  of 
abusing  his  trusty  he  was  out  off  by  Perdiccas,  B.a  364.  Perdiccas, 
alter  a  reign  of  five  years,  fell  in  battle  against  the  Hlyrians,  b.o.  359, 
and  vras  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother,  the  celebrated  Philip,  who 
aacoeeded  to  a  kingdom  assailed  by  numerous  enemies  and  weakened 
by  intestine  oommotions^  and  left  it  to  his  son,  Alexander  the  Great, 
tiie  most  powerful  monarchy  in  Europe.  The  career  of  Alexander, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  Persian  empire,  and  estabUshed  the  short- 
Uved  Macedonian  empire,  cannot  be  traced  in  a  sketch  like  this.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  state  here,  that  in  the  commotions  consequent 
upon  Alexander's  death  the  royal  fiunily  was  finally  destroyed,  and 
Canander  obtained  at  first  the  power  and  eventually  the  title  of  king 
of  Macedon.  Oassander  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Philip,  B.a  296, 
who  reigned  only  two  years ;  and  on  his  death,  in  B.a  294,  his  two 
Toiinger  brothers,  Antipater  and  Alexander,  having  quarrelled  respect- 
ing the  succession,  the  throne  was  seized  by  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
Antigonus,  who  reigned  for  seven  years.  He  was  driven  from  his 
kingdom,  B.a  287,  by  Pyrrhus,  kinjg  of  Epirus,  who  was  however 
deposed  in  his  turn,  after  a  short  reign  of  seven  months^  by  Lyaimachus, 
king  of  Thrace. 

t>n  the  death  of  LysunachuB,  who  fell  in  battle,  B.O.  281,  the  country 
remained  in  almost  a  state  of  anarchy  for  many  years.  The  invasion 
of  the  Oaids  from  B.a  280  to  B.a.  278,  and  the  contests  between  the 
nmneroua  pretenders  to  the  throne,  brought  the  country  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  Eventually  Antigonus  (sumamed  Gonnatas),  the  son  of 
I^emetrius,  was  proclaimed  king;  but  he  was  dethroned  by  Pyrrhus, 
who  again  obtained  the  kingdom  on  his  return  from  Italy.  After  the 
daaih  of  Pyrrhus,  Antigonus  regained  possession  of  the  throne,  which 
he  retained  tiU  hit  dmth,  b.o.  289.    The  two  following  monarchs, 


Demetrius  IL  (B.a  239-229)  and  Antigonus  IL  (b.0.  229-220, 
principally  occupied  in  the  Grecian  wars  which  foUowed  the  formation 
of  the  Achsdan  league. 

Philip  v.,  who  succeeded  Amyntas,  alarmed  at  the  increasing  power , 
of  the  Romans,  entered  into  an  aUiance  with  Hannibal;  but  vras' 
never  able  to  afford  him  any  effectual  assistance^  in  oonsequence  of 
continual  wars  with  the  ^tolians  and  Hlyrians.  On  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  with  Carthage,  Philip  found  that  he  was  unable  to  cope 
with  the  Roman  power;  and  alter  oontinuing  the  contest  for  a  few 
years,  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  on  such  terms  as  the  victors  chose 
to  grant.  Philip  was  succeeded  by  Perseus,  B.a  178,  who  carried  on 
war  against  the  Romans,  and  was  finally  conquered,  B.a  168.  Mace- 
donia was  not  immediatedy  converted  into  a  Roman  province,  but  was 
divided  into  four  districts,  which  were  considered  independent,  and 
governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  of  which  the  capitals  were  respectively 
— Amphipolis,  Thessalonica,  Pella,  and  Pelagonia.  Macedonia  was 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  B.a  142. 

^  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  pro* 
vince  of  Macedonia.  According  to  the  '  Epitomizer '  of  Strabo  (vii.), 
it  was  bounded  by  the  Adriatic  on  the  west ;  on  the  north  by  the 
mountains  of  Scardus,  Orbelus,  Rhodope^  and  Htemus;  on  the  south 
by  the  Via  Egnatia ;  and  on  the  east  it  extended  as  far  as  Cypsela  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus.  But  this  statement  with  respect  to  the 
southern  boundary  qf  Macedonia  cannot  be  correct,  since  we  know 
that  the  province  of  Macedonia  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  that  of 
AchsBa ;  and  although  it  is  extremely  difficulty  if  not  impossible,  to 
fix  the  precise  boundaries  of  these  provinces,  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  Aohsea  extended  farther  north  than  the  south  of  Thessaly. . 

Macedonia  was  inhabited  from  the  earliest  times  by  numerous  tribes, 
whose  names  continued  to  be  given  till  a  late  period  to  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  country.  The  most  important  of  tiiese  divisions  were — 
Mygdonia,  BottisaiB  or  Bottisa,  Pieria,  Elimea,  Stymphalia^  Orestis, 
Lyncus,  Eordia  or  Eordsaa,  Emathia,  Pseonia,  and  Chalcidice. 

Mygdonia,  on  the  Thermaic  Bay,  was  separated  from  the  district 
of  Bottiieis,  or  Bottiaja,  by  the  Axius  (Herodot.,  vii  123) ;  but  its 
boundaries  on  the  east  are  doubtful.  Thucydides  makes  it  extend  as 
frur  as  the  Strymon  (ii  99) ;  but  this  is  at  variance  with  the  statement 
of  Herodotus,  who  speaks  of  the  land  to.  the  west  of  the  Strymon 
under  the  name  of  Bisaltia.  (Herodot,  vii.  115.)  Mygdonia  was 
originally  occupied  by  the  Edones,  a  Thracian  people,  who  were 
expelled  thence  by  the  Temenidos.  (Thucyd.,  ii  99.)  The  principal 
town  in  this  district  was  Thertne,  afterwards  called  Thuwloniea  by 
Oassander  in  honour  of  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  of  Philip.  (Strabo, 
vii, '  Excerpta,'  sea  10,  voL  ii  p.  131.)  It  was  a  large  and  prosperous 
town,  and  exists  at  the  present  day  under  the  name  of  Salomki.  The 
aposUe  Paul  addressed  two  epistles  to  the  Christian  converts  in  this 
town.  The  lake  Bolbe,  called  at  the  present  day  Betchik,  was  either 
in  or  near  Mygdonia  (Thucyd.,  i  58) ;  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Qarke  to  be 
about  12  miles  in  length,  and  6  or  8  miles  in  breadth.  To  the  west 
of  Bolbe  was  another  and  smaller  lake,  which  is  now  called  Si  BasUi 

The  BoUicBta,  or  Botticea,  of  Herodotus,  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Axius,  on  the  west  by  the  united  mouth  of  the  Haliacmon  and 
Lydias  (vii  127),  and  on  the  north  by  Emathia.  The  principal  town 
of  Bottiseis  was  Pella,  situated  on  the  lake  through  which  the  Lydias 
flows,  which  afterwards  became  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Maeedon. 
Pella  was  a  small  place  till  the  time  of  Philip,  by  whom  it  was  greatly 
enlarge^  and  beautified.  (Strabo,  vii.  sec.  9,  toL  ii  pp.  130, 131.)  The 
ruins  of  Pella  may  still  be  seen  at  Alakilisseh.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
Lydias  was  the  town  of  Ichnsd,  celebrated  for  an  ancient  temple. 
(Herodotus,  vii  123 ;  Pliny,  '  Nat  Hist,'  iv.  17 ;  Mela,  ii  3 ;  Hesych., 
under  *lxyal7i».)  Thirty  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Pella,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Bermius  (Pliny,  *  Nat.  Hist.,'  iv.  17),  was  the  ancient 
dty  of  Betrhoea,  or  Bercea,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (xvii  10). 

Proceeding  along  the  coast,  we  come  to  Pieria,  The  ancient  dis* 
trict  of  Macedonia  originally  intervened  between  Bottisea  and  Pieria. 
According  to  Strabo  (vii.  sea  8,  vol  ii  p^  130),  and  Livy  (xliv.  9), 
Pieria  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Dium ;  but  in  more  ancient  times 
the  name  was  probably  applied  to  all  the  country  between  Macedonis 
and  the  Peneus.  Ptolemy  calls  the  country  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Lydias  and  that  of  the  Peneus  by  the  name  of  Pieria.  Pieria  was 
celebreted  in  Grecian  mythology  as  the  first  seat  of  the  muses.  Pydna, 
the  chief  place  in  this  district,  also  called  Cydna  (Steph.  Bya.),  and 
Citron,  according  to  Strabo  (vii  sea  8,  vol.  ii  p.  130),  known  at  the 
present  day  under  the  name  of  Kidros,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Greek 
city,  and  was  for  some  time  in  possession  of  the  Athenians ;  but  was 
afterwards  taken  l^^  Philip,  and  given  to  Olynthus.  The  battle  between 
Perseus  and  ^mmus,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  waa  fought  near  Pydna.  South  of  Pydna  was  the  town  of 
Dium,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  of  which  I^vy  has  given  a  short 
description  (xliv.  6, 7).  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony.  (Pliny, 
*  Nat  Hist,'  iv.  17.)  Forty  stadia  to  the  north  of  Pydna  waa  Methone 
(Strabo,  vii  sea  8,  vol  ii  p.  130),  at  the  siege  of  which  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great^  lost  an  eye. 

In  the  interior,  to  the  west  of  Pieria,  in  the  vallev  of  the  Haliac- 
mon, was  the  district  of  Slimea,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called 
Elimiotee.  In  the  time  of  Thucydides,  Slimea  was  subject  to  the 
Macedonian  monarohs,  but  was  governed  by  ita  own  princes  (ii  99) 
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There  ww  a  road  from  ElimM  to  Thenaly  over  iha  CambtmiMi 
Koantains  (lAry,  zlii  68),  and  another  to  i&tolia  {lAvy,  zliiL  21). 

South-west  of  Elimea  was  the  district  of  ^/yfn|)Aa/»a,  which  was 
annexed  to  Maoedon  on  the  oonquest  of  Perseus  by  the  R6mans  (Liyy, 
xIt.  80),  together  with  the  oountrj  of  the  Atintani  and  Panvei,  whioh 
extended  to  the  west  of  Elimea,  in  Dlyria  and  Epirus. 

North-west  of  Elimea  was  the  district  of  Orettit  (Polyb.,  zviiL  80 ; 
Lir.,  ixxiii  84),  which  probably  derived  its  name,  as  Muller  has 
remarked,  from  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  (^r,  moun- 
tain), and  not  from  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon.  The  Orestss 
appear  to  hare  been  independent  of  the  Macedonian  kings  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  they  were  however  obliged  at  length  to  submit  to 
their  authority,  but  were  declared  independent  again  on  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia  by  the  Bomana.  (Livyt  xxxiiL  84.)  The  principal 
town  in  this  district  was  Celetrum,  situated  on  a  peninsula,  which 
ran  into  a  lake  of  tho  same  name  (the  modem  Kastorla,  or  Kesrie). 

Lyncvsy  or  LyneutUy  the  country  of  the  Ly  ncestes  (Thucyd.,  iv.  88, 1 24 ; 
Lxr.,  xxri  26 ;  xxxL  88;  xxxiL  9),  north  of  Orestis,  was  surrounded 
by  mountains  on  all  sides.  It  contained  no  towns  of  any  importance 
except  Hersclea,  which  was  situated  on  the  great  Egnatian  road.  The 
.  Lynoestn  were  governed  by  an  independent  prince  of  the  name  of 
Arrhibaeos  during  the  early  part  of  the  Peloponneiian  war.  (Thuoyd., 
iv.  124.) 

To  the  east  of  Lyncus,  and  north  cf  Elimea  yid  the  Bermius,  was 
the  district  of  Eordia,  or  Eordcaa,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lydias.  The 
Bordians  are  said  to  have  been  driven  out  of  their  country,  which 
however  stall  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Eordia,  by  the  TemenidsB, 
and  to  have  settled  afterwards  about  Physca,  which  was  probably  a 
town  in  Mygdonia.    (Thucyd.,  ii  99.) 

Bmaikiaj  which  was  afterwards  limited  to  the  country  north  of 
BottisBa,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lydias,  was  the  name,  as  htm  been 
already  nmaiked,  by  whioh  the  country  was  originally  called,  accord- 
ing to  many  ancient  writers.  The  chief  town  in  this  district,  jBgce, 
afterwards  called  Sduta  (  Vodfi!na\  was  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  in  the  earliest  times ;  and  even  when  it  had  ceased  to  be  the 
royal  resideDoe,  it  still  continued  the  burial-place  of  the  kings.  It  was 
a  large  city  in  the  time  of  Livy  (xlv.  30).  It  stood  on  the  Via  Egnatia, 
80  miles  west  of  Pella. 

The  northern  part  of  Macedonia  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of 
PsBonians :  of  which  the  principal  were  the  Pelagonians,  who  dwelt 
north  of  LynceetiL  The  ohief  town  of  this  district  was  also  called 
Pelagonia.  The  Agriana,  north-east  of  the  Pelagonians,  were  a  power- 
ful PsBonian  tribe,  living  near  the  sources  of  the  Btrymon.  (Strabo,  viL 
a.  18,  voL  ii,  p.  183.) 

The  peninsula  south  of  Mygdonia,  between  the  Thermaio  and 
Strymonio  gulfs,  was  called  Ckaleidioe  from  the  Chalcidians  of 
Eubooa,  who  formed*  settlements  in  this  country  in  very  early  times. 
The  peninsula  of  Chalddice  comprised  in  the  south  three  smaller 
peninsulas :  Pallene,  formerly  called  Phlegra  (Strabo,  viL  a.  12. ;  vol 
ii  p.  181),  between  the  Thermaio  and  Toronaio  gulfs;  Sithonia, 
between  tlM  Toronaio  and  Singitie  gulfii ;  and  Act^,  as  Thucydides 
oalls  it  (iv.  109),  or  Athos,  acooidiug  to  Herodotus  (vii.  22),  between 
the  Bingitic  and  Strymonic  gulfs.  [Athob.]  The  peninsula  of  Chaloi- 
diee^  together  with  the  three  smaller  peninsulas,  contained  several 
important  towns,  which  are  frequently  mentioned  in  Greeiaa 
histot;^. 

PoUdma,  afterwards  oaUed  CoMtandria  from  Gassander,  long  of 
Maoedon,  founded  b^  the  Corinthians  (Thuoyd.,  i.  66),  stood  on  the 
narrow  isthnnxs  which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  with  the 
mainland.  It  sent  800  men  to  Plataoa  (Herodot,  ix.,  28),  and  after  the 
Persian  war  was  subject  to  the  Athenians.  Potidsea  revolted  from 
Athens,  KC  482;  and  was  not  tsken  till  after  a  nege  of  two  years, 
when  the  PoiidsMns  snrrandared  and  were  allowed  to  quit  the  place. 
A  mutilated  inscription  in  elegiac  verse,  now  in  the  British  Mupeum, 
ooDunemotates  the  oourage  of  those  Athenians  who  fall  in  a  battle 
before  this  town,  KO.  432.  An  Athenian  oolony  was  afterwarda  sent 
to  occupy  the  town.  (Thucyd.,  ii  70.)  It  subeequently  fell  under 
the  power  of  Philip  of  Maoedon,  and  continued  from  that  time  sub- 
ject to  the  Maoedoman  kixigs.  The  other  towns  of  Pallene  were 
Aphytis,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Bacchua ;  Mende,  a  colony  of 
£ketria  in  Eubcsa  (Thucyd.,  iv.  128),  which  revolted  from  the  Athe- 
nians, B.a  428,  and  was  retaken  by  Nidas  and  Nicostratus;  and 
Scione,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Pelleni^ns  from  Achaia  in 
Peloponnesus,  whioh  also  revolted  frx>m  the  Athenians,  B.a  428,  but 
was  retaken,  and  the  inhabitants  treated  with  great  cruelty;  the  town 
and  lands  were  afterwards  given  to  the  PUtsMns.    (Thucyd.  v.  82.) 

At  the  head  of  the  Toronaio  Gulf  was  the  important  town  of 
Olynthm,  founded  by  thefihalcidiansand  Krethriansof  Euboea.  [Oltv- 
VHUB.]  The  chief  town  in  Sithonia  was  Torone,  on  the  south-western 
eoast,  whioh  was  also  pobablv  founded  by  the  Euboeans.  Tonme 
was  for  a  long  time  snligeot  to  the  Athenians,  but  afterwards  belonged 
to  the  Olynthian  oonfederaoy,  and  was  eventually  united  to  the 
Macedonian  monarchy  by  Philip. 

The  peninsula  of  Act^,  or  Athos,  was  inhabited  in  the  time  of 
Thucydides  by  a  few  people  of  Chaloidic  origin,  but  principally  by 
Pelaagiana,  Bisaltae,  Creatonians,  and  Edonea,  who  dwelt  in  email 
fortified  villages.  (Thucyd^  iv.  109.)  At  the  extremity  of  this  penin- 
sula was  Mxnmt  Ataoa.  The  canal  which  Xerxes  cut  aoroas  the  uthmus 


can  still  be  distinctly  traced.  Acanthus,  situated  on  the iithxmii  wludi 
connects  the  peninsula  with  the  mainland,  was  once  so  iapoitant 
town.  [Athob.]  The  ohief  tovrjia  in  the  interior  of  ilie  paniniuU  of 
Chaloidioe  were  Chalcia  and  ApoUonia,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  thi 
Apostles  (xvii  1). 

The  Via  Egnatia,  which  fbrmed  one  great  line  of  ooinmimieiti<m 
between  the  Ionian  Sea  and  Byzantium,  commenced  at  ApoUooii 
in  lUyria,  and  was  joined  at  Clodiana  on  the  Oeousos  bj  th«  Yii 
Candavia,  from  Dyrraobium,  which  however  is  also  called  the  Vii 
Egnatia.  (Strabo,  vii  sea  8.)  The  Via  Egnatia  entered  MaeadoBu 
in  the  district  of  Lyncus,  anid  passed  by  the  towns  of  Edesn,  Pelli, 
Thessalooica,  Apollonia,  and  Amphipolis,  where  it  entered  Thnoe. 

MACERA'TA-E-OAMEBrNO,  a  province  of  the  Papal  SUte^ 
forming  part  of  the  old  division  called  the  Marches,  is  boonded  N.  bj 
the  provinces  of  Ancona  and  TJrbino-a-Pesaro,  E  by*  the  Adrittie, 
W.  by  the  province  of  Perugia,  and  8.  by  those  of  Spoleto  and  Fenoo- 
ed-Aacoli  Its  area  is  1178  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  184S 
was  264,080.  The  oountry  slopes  towards  the  noith-esst  from  the 
foot  of  Uie  central  Apennine  chun  to  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Tbe 
principal  rivers  are  the  Poteuaa,  Chienti,  and  Mnsone,  which  rise  in 
the  Apennines  and  flow  into  the  Adriatia 

The  province  of  Macerate  is  in  part' very  mountainous  sad  bmeD; 
but  the  valleys  and  plains  towarda  the  sea'Coast  produce  abnodiDee 
of  oom,  wine,  most  kinds  of  fruit,  and  very  good  silk  Theeoait 
along  the  Adriatic  has  no  harbour  which  deservee  the  nuna  Reouati 
has  an  anchoring-place  for  small  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  jvm 
Potenza,  where  some  trade  is  carried  on. 

The  chief  towns  are  the  following  :^3/aMrata,  on  a  hill  inafim 
country  watered  by  the  Chienti,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  16,000 
inhabitants.  It  has  several  churches  and  convents  with  good  puBtinf^ 
a  coUegs,  and  a  university  with  a  library  containing  20,000  TolanMi,! 
court  of  appeal,  a  handsome  town-house,  and  scvenl  fine  pririti 
palaces,  amongst  whioh  the  Palace  Compagnopi  is  the  most  nmvk- 
able.  Maoerata  is  a  bishop's  see  and  the  residence  of  the  delegita 
It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  silk,  and  cattle. 

Loreto  is  famous  for  its  sanctuary  of  the  Madonna,  called  the  Saoti 
Casa,  or  Hol^  House,  whioh  is  said  to  be  the  houie  in  which  the 
Virgin  Mary  Uved  at  Naaareth,  and  to  have  been  miraoolooily  eutiti, 
first  to  the  hill  of  Teraatto,  above  the  town  of  Fiume  in  Dsloutii, 
and  finally  in  1294  to  ite  present  aite,  on  a  hill  about  16  mQei  a& 
from  Ancona,  and  8  miles  from  the  Adriatio  eoast  The  ground  on 
which  the  house  was  deposited  belonged  to  a  woman  named  Unreit^ 
whence  the  name  of  Loreto.  The  city  which  has  grown  up  uoaoi 
the  sanctuary  is  well  built,  and  contains  8000  inhabitantBi  Tneiquan 
in  which  the  church  called  Chiesa  della  Santa  Casa  ii  sitaatsd  is  occa- 
pied  on  one  side  by  a  house  belonging  to  the  Jesuits;  on  the  otiur 
side  by  the  palace  of  the  governor,  a  noble  building,  erected  after 
designs  by  Bcamante;  in  the  centre  is  a  fine  bronxe  ststoe  of  Pope 
Sixtus  v.,  seated,  and  giving  the  benediction.  Over  the  oentnl  door 
of  the  fa9ade  of  the  church,  which  forms  the  third  side  of  the  eqoare,  k 
a  full-length  bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  GhUd,  by  Girobmo 
Lombaido.  The  gvsat  ornaments  of  the  interior  are  threo  laperb 
bronse  doors,  which  are  divided  into  compartments,  filled  with  bee- 
reliefs  representing  various  events  reoorded  in  the  Old  and  Kew  Teets- 
ments  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Chureh.  The  Campanile,  whidi  ie  of 
great  height,  was  dedgned  by  VauriteUi ;  it  erhibits  a  oombinstioa  d 
the  four  orders,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  oetagonal  pyramid  eonttinios 
a  beU  22,000 Iba.  weight  The  vault  of  the  nave  is  painted  in  ebian- 
osouro,  the  subjects  being  taken  from  tiie  prophetic  books  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  But  the  great  wonder  of  tlUs  oalebimted  ohvoh  ii  the 
Santa  Casa  itself,  which  is  said  to  be  the  bhrthplaoe  cf  the  filewd 
Yiigin,  the  scene  of  the  Annunciation  and  Incarnation,  sod  the 
residence  of  the  Holy  Family  after  the  retam  from  Egypt  Itni 
small  brick  house,  with  one  door  fiidag  the  north  and  one  wisdo* 
facing  the  west,  and  it  ia  built  in  the  rudest  manner.  Above  the  fiit> 
plaoe  is  a  celebrated  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Inftat  JeeiK 
reputed  to  have  been  soulptursd  by  St  Luke :  it  is  of  the  eedtf^ 
Lebanon,  and  quite  black  with  age.  The  Santa  Casa  is  ossed  with 
white  marble^  and  this  casing  is  one*  of  the  most  remsrkable  worb  d 
modem  art  It  was  designed  by  Bramante,  and  executed  by  SsoiO' 
vino,  Oorolamo  Lombardo,  BandineUi,  John  of  Bologna,  ind  other 
illustrious  artists.  The  caaiog  fonna  four  fitmts,  each  of  which  ■ 
oovered  witii  seulptnrss  in  rdief.  The  weetem  front  prsMots  the 
Annunciation  by  Sansovino,  eharaoterised  by  Vasari  as  a  'dirine  woii' 
kwith  smaller  tskblets  on  whioh  are  sculptured  representations  of  the 
Visitation  and  of  St  Joseph  and  ths  Blessed  Virgm  in  Bethlehem  |7 
SangsUo ;  and  in  the  angles  are  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Eiekiel 
by  Sansovino  sod  Girolamo  Lombardo  rs^^^etively.  On  the  sonthen 
front  is  the  Nativity,  another  grand  work  by  Sansovina  The  eertan 
front  presents  the  fine  bas-feHnfa  of  the  Arrival  of  the  Holy  Hooee  at 
Loreto,  ths  Death  and  Burial  of  the  Bleesed  Virgin,  ka.,  by  Vieo^d 
Tribolo.  On  the  northern  front  are  bas-reliefs  of  the  Kstivity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  the  Spoealisio,  and  several  prophets,  by  Saoeonnor 
Bandinelli,  and  Ba£faele  da  Montelupo.  The  baptistry,  or  font,  ie  » 
noble  work  in  bronze,  oovered  with  bas-reliefs  of  fn«at  merit,  repn- 
senting  the  Baptism  of  Our  Saviour,  and  several  o^er  ecriptaral  eab* 
jeots.  Tho  side  chapels  are  ornamented  with  fine  mosaice,  from 
pictures  by  great  masters,  with  bas-ri-liefie,  fre«9o»*.s  an- 1  |>«in«i"^ 
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The  ohapel  of  the  Treasiiry  ii  remarkable  for  the  freacoea  of  its  roof, 
which  represent  the  leadine  oTents  in  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Yixgin. 
The  treasniy  oontaina  a  rich  collection  of  costly  offerings. 

BeeanaH,  4  miles  S.W.  from  Loreto,  on  the  Mnsone,  near  the 
Adriatic,  has  4050  inhabitants,  a  cathedral  and  several  other  churches, 
convents,  and  some  fine  palaces.  There  is  an  aqueduct  from  Recanati 
to  Loreto  for  the  water  supply  of  the  latter  city.  ToUniino,  farther 
inland,  on  the  left  bank  of  &e  Chienti,  near  the  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
has  94S7  inhabitants  and  an  interesting  cathedral  By  the  treaty  of 
Tolentino  (1797)  the  Pope  ceded  the  Romagna  to  the  French.  Came- 
nn«,  the  ancient  Cainerinum,iB  an  old  town  among  the  Apennines,  and  a 
bishop's  see,  with  5500  inhabitants,  a  cathedral,  a  university,  several 
diurcnes  and  convents,  and  some  silk-factories.  Camerino  has  been 
recently  made  the  capital  of  a  separate  delegation,  which  comprises 
311  square  miles  of  tiie  area,  and  88,415  of  the  population  given 
above.  Fabriano,  farther  north,  is  a  bishop's  see,  with  7000  inhabitants, 
manufactories  of  paper  and  parchment,  and  a  considerable  ti*ade  in 
wool  San  Severino  has  8000  inhabitants.  Matdiea,  is  an  old  walled 
town,  with  8000  inhabitants. 

MACHECOUL.    [LoiRE-lNFfeBiEURa.] 

MACHYNLLETH,  Montgomeryshire,  a  market-town,  parliamentary 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Machyn- 
lleth, is  situated  in  52*  35'  N.  hit.,  8*  51'  W.  long.,  distant  85  miles 
W.  from  Montgomery,  and  205  miles  W.N.W.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  1678;  it  forms  one  of 
the  Montgomery  district  of  boroughs  in  returning  a  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  &  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Montgomery  and  diocese  of  St.  Aaaph.  Machynlleth  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  11  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  116,047 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  12,116. 

The  town  is  near  the  confluence  of  the  Bulas  with  the  Dovey.  It 
is  neatly  and  regularly  built,  and  consists  chiefly  of  two  principal  streets, 
which  are  wide,  and  contain  some  good  houses.  There  is  a  plain 
town-hall  and  market-house.  The  ancient  building  in  which  Owen 
Glyndwr  held  the  parliament  or  assembly  of  the  chief  men  of  Wales 
in  1402,  by  which  his  title  to  the  principality  was  formally  acknow- 
ledged, is  still  standing,  but  is  converted  to  private  use.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  was  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower, 
in  1827.  The  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic  Methodists,  Independents, 
and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship ;  and  there  is  a  lai^  National 
schooL  The  chief  manufacture  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  is 
that  of  '  webs,'  or  coarse  woollen  cloths  and  coarse  flannels.  Tanning 
is  carried  on.    Lead-ore  Is  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  slate  is 

tuarried.  Salmon-trout  and  sewin  are  taken  in  the  river  Dovey,  and 
uring  the  season  Machynlleth  is  much  resorted  to  by  anglers.  The 
market  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  there  are  nx  fiurs  in  the  year. 

MACKENZIE  RIVER.    [Hursow's  Bat  TBBBrroBua.J 

MACON,  an  ancient  town  in  France,  occupies  the  site  of  Ufatiteo. 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  ^dui,  mentioned  by  Ceesar  {*  De  BelL  Gall,' 
vii.  90).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  '  Itineraiy '  of  Antoninus,  and  in  the 
'  Notitia  Imperii '  (in  which  latter  it  is  designated  Castrum),  and  is 
noticed  for  the  manufacture  of  arrows.  It  suffered  much  from  Attila. 
It  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Burgundians  and  the  Franks ;  was 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Bourgogne  under  Boson,  and  in  the  duchy 
of  Bourgogne  under  the  later  dukes.  It  was  much  injured  in  the 
religious  wars  of  the  1 6th  century.  Before  the  first  French  Revolution 
it  was  a  bishop's  see. 

M&con,  now  the  capital  of  the  French  department  of  Sadne-et-Loire, 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sadne,  in  46*  18'  24"  N.  lat, 
4»  50'  18"  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  605  feet  above  the  sea;  275 
miles  S.S.E.  by  railwav  from  Paris,  41  miles  N.  from  Lyon,  and  has 
12,653  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  The  town  stands  on  the  slope 
and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  above  the  Sadne,  along  the  bank  of  which 
there  is  a  noble  quay,  commanding  a  distant  view  of  the  Alps.  A 
g^reen  island  occupies  the  centre  of  the  stream  opposite  to  the  quay ; 
and  an  ancient  bridge  of  twelve  arches  connects  the  town  with  the 
suburb  of  St-Laurent  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ain.  The  streets  of  Mftcon  are  crooked,  narrow,  and  ill-paved : 
the  houses  are  of  stone,  and  substantially  built  The  ramparts  of  the 
town  have  been  demolished  and  their  site  laid  out  in  promenades. 
The  former  cathedral  was  ruined  in  the  first  Revolution,  but  the 
episcopal  palace  escaped,  and  is  now  used  for  the  prefect's  residence. 
The  chief  public  buildings  are — ^the  town-hall,  which  contains  a 
theatre  and  public  library;  the  general  hospital,  on  the  parade; 
the  churdi  of  St-Yincent;  and  the  prison.  Among  the  Roman 
antiquities  are  a  triumphal  arch  and  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Janus. 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  excellent  wines 
of  the  district,  com,  hoops,  staves,  cattle,  Ac  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  blankets,  leather,  earthenware,  clocks,  and  watches.  MAcon 
is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce ;  it  has  also 
a  college,  and  a  primary  normal  school. 

MAcon  had  in  the  middle  ages  counts  of  its  own.  Their  counl^ 
constituted  the  district  of  the  MAconnais,  which  nearly  coincided  with 
the  present  arrondissement  of  MAcon,  St.  Louis  purchased  the 
doimty  and  united  it  to  the  domains  of  the  crown.    [BousoooirB.] 

(Dietionnaire  de  Id  Frtmee,  Aumurirefow  VA%  1858.) 

MACON.    [QsoBOiA,  U.ai 
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MACROOM,  county  of  Coik,  Ireland,  a  post  and  maricet^own,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is.  situated  on  the  river  Sttlkme,  and 
on  the  road  from  Cork  to  KiUarney,  in  61'  55'  N.  lat.,  8'  65'  W.  long., 
distant  by  road  24}  miles  W.  ft-om  Cork,  and  1884  n^U^"  B.W.  by  S. 
from  Dublin.  The  population  hi  1851  was  8727,  besides  2124  in  the 
workhouse.  Maoroom  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  25  electoral  divi* 
dons,  with  an  area  of  179,108  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
37,894.  The  town  consists  principally  of  one  street  neariy  a  mile  in 
length,  occupied  in  great  part  by  cabins  and  other  mean  dwellings. 
Near  the  centre  are  some  good  houses  and  shops.  The  parish  church, 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  the  sessions-house  and  bndewell,  and  a 
market-house,  the  dispensary,  and  the  Union  workhouse  are  the  publio 
ediflcea  Petty-sessions  are  held  monthly.  Fairs  are  held  on  the 
12th  day  of  May,  July,  S^tember,  and  November.  There  is  a  large 
weekly  market  Maoroom  Castle  is  a  fine  old  ttnusture  overhanging 
the  river. 

MADAQASCAR  (oaUed  by  the  natives  Madeoasse),  a  hffge  island 
in  the  Indian  Sea,  about  240  miles  from  the  coast  of  Mozambique  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  Africa,  extends  from  12"  to  25*  45'  S.  lat.,  and 
between  48*  and  51*  E.  long.  From  north  to  south,  between  Cape 
Ambr^,  and  Cape  St  Mary,  it  is  960  miles  long,  with  a  width  varying 
from  200  to  500  miles ;  |t  is  estimated  to  cover  a  surface  of  225,000 
square  miles,  or  somewhat  more  than  the  extent  of  Fk'anoe.  I'he 
most  eastern  and  western  points  of  the  island  are  Cape  East  and, Cape 
St  Felix  respectively.  It  is  separated  from  the  continent  of  Africa 
by  the  Channel  of  Moeambique. 

The  eastern  coast  runs  in  the  direction  of  north  by  east,  and  nearly 
in  a  straight  line,  being  indented  only  by  the  bay  of  Antongil,  which 
runs  up  into  the  island  to  the  west  of  Cape  Bald  rick,  and  Cape  East* 
The  western  side  of  the  island  has  a  much  more  sinuous  outline;  the 
part  of  the  coast  that  fiMses  the  north-west^  between  Cape  Ambrtf  and 
Cape  St  Andrew,  presents  several  small  inlets — Chimpsiki,  Narinda, 
Majambo,  and  Bembatooka ;  on  the  southern  part,  between  the  Crab 
Islands  and  the  Bamcouta  Islands,  are  Murderers  Bay  and  the  Bay 
of  St  Augustine.  Cape  St  Andrew  is  nearly  in  16*  S.  lat. ;  between 
it  and  Mozambique  Iriand  the  Channel  of  Mozambique  is  nArrowest^ 
being  about  240  miles  across.  The  Comoro  Isles,  and  nesr  the 
African  coast  the  Querimba  Islands,  lie  at  the  northern  entrance  of 
the  channel,  in  which  are  numerous  small  islets ;  of  these  we  can  only 
name  the  Juan-de-Nova  Islands  in  its  narrowest  part,  and  Europa 
Island  opposite  Murderers  Bay,  and  near  40*  £.  long.  The  most  im- 
portant island  on  the  eastern  ooast  is  that  of  St  Mazy,  which  lies 
south  of  Antongil  Bay,  and  is  occupied  by  the  French. 

A  mountain  range  traverses  Madagascar  in  its  whole  length ;  some  of 
the  summits  rise  to  an  elevation  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet  The  eastern 
and  western  slopes  of  this  range  are  furrowed  by  numerous  rivers,  many 
of  which  traverse  lakes  and  form  cascades  in  the  upper  part  of  theit 
course.  Its  ofisets  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  interior,  and  in  some 
places  approach  to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea,  especiiUlv  in  the  north 
between  Cape  Passadava  and  Cape  Ambr^,  where  the  stupendous 
peak  of  Matowla  raises  its  head  not  fiur  from  the  shore,  and  aijso  near 
Cape  St  Andrew  on  the  west  coast.  But  between  Cape  St.  Andrew 
and  Cape  Passadava  a  low  marshy  plain,  crossed  by  several  rivenf, 
extends  along  the  shore  and  runs  60  or  80  miles  inland.  Ihe  bayi^ 
harbours,  and  rivers  which  indent  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  which 
are  mentioned  above,  are  admhably  adapted  for  commerce,  but  they 
are  all  neglected,  with  the  exception  of  Bembatooka.  The  eastern 
coast  is  high  and  rooky  from  Cape  Ambr^  to  the  bay  of  Antongil,  one 
of  the  most  spacious  harbours  of  the  Indian  Sea.  South  of  this  bay 
the  shores  are  low  and  swampy  to  a  distance  inland  vazying  from  10 
to  40  miles,  and  extremely  unhealthy.  I^  the  interior  the  countiy 
in  many  places  contains  extensive  plains,  which  are  excellent  pasture- 
ground,  and  frequently  possess  a  soil  adiapted  to  all  kinds  of  tropical 
plantSf 

At  the  entrance  of  St  Augustine  Bay  is  Sandy  Island  (28*  ZV 
a  lat,  44*  E.  long.).  Onglahy  River  falls  into  the  head  of  the  bay. 
Ships  anchor  here  fbr  provisions,  refreshments,  and  barter.  Large 
fat  bullocks  (with  a  hump),  sheep,  and  goats  are  obtained  for  European 
articles,  such  as  gunpowder,  brass-ziails,  looking-glasses,  muskets, 
kettles,  scissors,  glass  and  coral  beads,  &c.  PumpluQS,  yams,  sweet- 
potatoes,  limes,  oranges,  and  other  fruit  may  be  nad  here.  Ilfdi  ara 
abundant  Good  Water  is  got  4  or  5  miles  up  the  river,  which  is 
infested  with  alligators. 

Bembatooka  Bay,  on  the  western  coast,  is  the  eastuary  of  several 
rivers.  It  is  17  miles  long  and  84  miles  wide  at  the  entrance  (15*  43' 
S.  lat,  46*  28'  E.  long.),  but  inside  it  is  nearly  8  miles  wide.  Under 
Bembatooka  Point,  to  the  north  of  Bembatooka  town,  ships  may  lie 
land-locked  and  sheltered  from  all  winda  This  bay  is  considered  to 
be  very  eligible  as  a  commercial  station,  its  shores  being  healthy  and 
easy  of  access.  Prime  bullocks  are  very  numerous  and  cheap,  and 
salt-beef  might  be  prepared  in  anv  quantity;  wild  pigs  abouno,  and 
rice  is  grown  extensively.  The  French  buy  bullocks  here,  and  have 
them  driven  to  Fort  Dauphin,  on  AntongU  Bay,  where  salt  provisions  for 
their  navy  and  for  colonial  consumption  are  cured.  The  Arabs  of 
Mascat  frequent  this  port.  Slaves  are  an  article  of  trade.  Bembatooka 
itself  is  a  village,  but  Majwiga,  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  is  a 
laiige  town,  and  the  harbour  of  Thanaan-arive,  the  capital  of  the 
OnhM,  the  most  powerful,  industrious,  and  civilised  nAtiou  of  the 
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island.  YeBBalB  drawing  15  feet  water  can  proceed  to  Majunga  and 
15  rnUea  np  the  bay.  From  thia  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Betsibooka,  a  distance  of  10  miles,  there  is  an  extensive  lagoon,  deep 
enough  to  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  considerable  burden  ;  in  spring- 
tides  the  water  rises  20  feet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  From  its 
mouth  to  Thanaan-«rive  is  a  distance  o(  245  miles  by  the  road.  Boats 
sail  160  miles  up  the  Betsibooka;  from  the  point  where  the  naviga- 
tion terminates  merchandise  is  carried  overland  to  Thanaan-arive,  a 
distance  of  about  85  miles.  Following  the  road  from  Majunga  along 
the  river  to  the  capital,  the  country  is  low  and  swampy  for  60 
miles,  but  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  rice :  iO  miles  farther,  the 
land  is  more  elevated  and  the  rafia-tree  (Sagut  r<nfia)  abounds.  Then 
for  70  miles  a  barren  country  intervenes,  and  the  remaining  distance 
of  75  miles  to  the  capital  is  rather  a  level  country,  in  which  rice, 
sugar-cane,  and  cotton  are  cultivated. 

Tkanaan'orive,  which  is  described  as  a  close  assemblage  of  numer- 
ous villages,  is  situated  in  18**  56'  S.  lat,  about  47**  £.  long.,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  has  about  20,000 
inhabitants.  It  contains  some  well-built  houses,  and  a  few  in  the 
European  fashion  were  erected  in  modem  times,  under  the  reign  of 
Rad^Una.  ■  TamcUave,  a  sea-port  on  the  eastern  coast  (18°  10'  S.  lat. 
49"  31'  E.  long.),  has  a  good  anchorage  with  a  hard  and  sandy  bottom. 
Hie  entrance  to  Tamatave  however  is  between  reefs,  and  ships  are 
exposed  to  easterly  winds.  It  carries  on  some  commerce,  though  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1819.  To  the  north  of  Tamatave  is 
Foul  Point,  where  ships  may  anchor  and  procure  proyiaions  and 
water. 

South  of  Tamatave  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Manooroo,  or  Mmh- 
garow.  It  traverses  an  extensive  country,  which  is  geneially  level 
and  of  great  fertility,  and  contains  extensive  pasturesL  The  Man- 
garow  seems  to  be  the  most  important  river  which  descends  from 
the  eastern  declivity  of  the  interior  mountain  ranga 

Antongil  Bay,  called  Manghalees  by  the  natives,  is  named  from  its 
discoverer  Antonio  Gil,  a  Portuguese  captain.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  are  several  small  islands;  the  largest  of  which  is  Marotto,  in 
15°  25'  S.  lat,  about  a  mile  long  and  tiie  same  distance  from  the 
shore.  Ships  anchor  to  the  north  of  the  island,  on  which  wood  and 
water  may  be  obtained  :  provisions  are  got  from  the  mainland.  A 
river,  navigable  for  boats,  enters  the  head  of  the  bay  north-north- 
west from  the  island.  The  anchorage  of  the  river  is  called  Port 
Choiseul  bv  the  French;  near  it  is  Fort  Dauphin,  named  above. 

St.  Maiys  Island,  called  Noasi  Ibrahim  by  the  natives,  lies  between 
Foul  Point  and  Antongil  Bay,  and  extends  north-east  by  north  from 
17*"  5°  to  16°  38'  S.  latw  On  the  west  side  of  it  there  is  a  bay,  at 
the  entrance  of  which  is  Quails  Island.  The  French  occupied  St. 
Mary's  in  1740  and  again  in  1743.  They  abandoned  it  in  1761  but 
we  believe  they  have  recently  re-oooupied  it  and  several  points  along 
the  coast. 

At  another  Fort  Dauphin  (25*  5'  S.  lai,  46"  85'  K  long.)  the  French 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade,  bartering  European  articles  for  rice, 
poultry,  cattle,  turtle,  oranges,  and  other  fruit,  idl  of  whidi  are  abundant^ 
and  exported  to  the  Mauritius  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  The  country 
about  Fort  Dauphin  is  very  populous,  the  natives  living  in  fortified 
villages  built  on  eminences.  Cattle  and  poultry  are  very  abundant, 
large  quantitiea  of  rice  are  grown ;  beautiful  mats,  doth  from  native 
cotton,  and  various  stuffs,  from  vegetable  fibre  are  manufactured  by 
the  natives. 

The  climate  of  Madagascar  is  not  so  hot  as  might  be  expected  from 
its  geographical  position.  The  elevated  range  in  the  interior,  and 
the  vnnd  constantly  blovnng  from  the  sea,  render  the  heat  support- 
able. The  interior  is  very  healthy,  but  the  low  swampy  coast,  which 
contains  numerous  marshes  and  lakes,  and  in  certain  seasons  large 
sheets  of  sta^ant  water,  is  destructive  to  the  health  of  Europeans. 
The  year  is  divided  between  the  dry  and  the  wet  seasons.  The  first 
occurs  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  then  the 
south-east  monsoons  prevaiL  During  tibe  north-west  monsoons,  which 
blow  when  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  rains  are  abundant^ 
and  sometimes  incessant  for  several  days. 

Madagascar  contains  a  very  laige  proportion  of  fertUe  soil,  and 
produces  nearly  every  kind  of  grain.  Rice  is  the  principal  object  of 
agriculture ;  it  is  cultivated  either  on  high  or  low  ground,  but  with 
little  caro.  Other  products  are  manioc,  or  cassava  root,  maize,  sweet 
potatoes,  cotton,  indigo,  allspice,  black-pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon, 
saffron,  tobacco,  sugar-cane  (which  is  indigenous),  grapes,  and  all 
tropical  fruits.  Indigenous  plants  used  as  food  aro  the  prickly  yam, 
breadfruit,  many  varieties  of  plantain,  and  arrow-root  The  Soffua 
rafia  is  much  cultivated  on  account  of  its  leaves,  the  fibres  of  which 
are  ingeniously  woven  into  doth,  which  is  worn  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  natives.  The  dresses  of  the  higher  classes  are  manufactured 
of  silk  or  cotton.  The  silk-worms  of  this  island  are  of  a  large  siae, 
and  suspend  their  cocoons  from  the  branches  of  trees.  They  feed  on 
ti^e  leaves  of  OtftituM  Ca^an,  or  Pigeon-Pea,  which  is  indigenous  in 
Madagascu'.  By  an  incision  into  the  bark  of  the  Urania  ipeeiota,  a 
glutinous  juice  u  obtained  which  is  very  nourishing ;  and  the  leaves 
of  this  tree  are  used  in  building  and  thatching  houses.  There  are 
deven  varieties  of  tobacco  indigenous  in  this  island.  Coffee  has  been 
introduced  by  the  French,  and  succeeds  very  well  The  cocoa-nut 
tree  and  the  mangrove  abound  along  the  ahores.    Forests  cover  a 


large  part  of  the  island;   the  timber  trees  an  of  great  siae  and 
excellent  quality. 

Cattle,  sneep,  goats,  fowls,  ducks,  and  geese  are  kept  Wild  swine, 
and  in  parts  wild  cattl^  are  numerous.  The  wild  ass,  wild  laxge-tailed 
sheep,  and  zebras  abound.  The  large  wild  animals  of  the  African 
continent  are  not  met  with,  but  macaucos,  «^iiiiai^«^  and  serpents 
abound.  Birds  of  beautiful  plumage  exist  in  great  variety ;  the 
pheasant  and  the  wild-duck,  as  elsewhere,  are  highly  prized  as  food. 
I^ish  in  great  numbers  frequent  the  coasts  and  me  rivers ;  whales 
also  visit  the  shores  during  the  rainy  season ;  sharks  and  crocodiles,  or 
rather  perhapa  alligators,  infest  the  bays  and  rivers.  Beautifid  shells 
are  common  on  the  beach. 

In  the  abeenoe  of  sdentiflc  examination  little  is  known  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  island,  except  that  lead,  tin,  iron,  copper, 
mercury,  talc,  rock-salt,  saltpetre,  rock-crystal,  and  predous  stones 
are  stated  to  be  found  abundantly  in  the  mountains. 

The  population  is  estimated  to  amount  to  between  four  smd  five 
millions.  The  inhabitants  seem  to  bdong  to  different  races,  which 
have  mixed  together,  and  speak  only  one  language,  which  oontaini  a 
great  number  of  Malay  words.  The  inhabitants  of  the  shores  are 
short,  rather  darker  than  mulattoes,  with  low  fordieads,  broad  sod 

,  flat  faces,  and  large  eyes  and  mouths.  Their  hair  is  long  but  crisped 
The  Ovahs,  who  inhabit  the  elevated  plains  in  the  interior  (which  are 

I  remarkably  fertile  and  populous),  are  in  height  rather  above  the 
European  standard,  portly  in  their  person,  and  of  all  ahades  of  cdotir 
from  deep  black  to  copper,  and  their  hair  is  long  and  lank.    The 

,  Madagaases  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  dvilisation, 

I  which  is  evinced  by  the  houses  they  build  in  a  climate  which  does  not 
require  such  substantial  dwellings.  In  agriculture  and  the  arts  ood- 
nected  with  it  they  are  perhaps  not  inferior  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Java.  The  Ovahs  are  distinguished  by  their  superior  skill  in  manii- 
facturing  silk  and  cotton  dresses,  in  forging  iron,  which  they  apply  to 
various  purposes,  from  the  blade  of  a  lance  down  to  a  needle,  sud  in 
the  making  of  silver  and  gold  chains,  balances,  and  other  artides,  in 
which  great  ingenuity  is  d^played  Their  language  is  written  in  the 
Arabic  character.  Their  religion  is  idolatry.  Under  the  reign  of 
Badtoa  Christianity  waa  much  favoured;  schools  were  establuhed 
by  English  missionaries,  who  were  protected  by  the  king ;  but  after  his 
murder  in  1828,  Ranavala  Manjok4  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne^ 
restored  the  old  system  of  Fetidsm ;  and  by  a  royal  edict  of  1835  the 
public  profession  of  Christianity  was  forbidden  in  the  island.  The 
French  missionaries  neverthdess  have  still  continued  their  endeavomi 
to  introduce  Christianity  among  the  natives  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  establiahments  on  or  near  the  coast, 

Madagascar  is  said  to  be  divided  into  22  states,  governed  by 
kings;  but  in  the  present  century  most  of  them  were  subjected  io 
the  sway  of  the  Ovahs  by  King  Kadima,  who  died  in  1828.  This 
extraordinary  man,  who  in  energy  of  character  resembled  Peter  the 
Great,  introduced  into  his  country  the  arts  and  dvilisation  of  Europe. 
He  established  a  communication  with  the  English  in  the  laUnd  of 
Mauritius.  He  received  and  protected  missionaries,  and  promoted 
the  establishment  of  schools,  the  number  of  which  at  the  time  of  his 
death  had  increased  to  more  than  100,  in  which  nearly  5000  duldren 
were  instructed.  Several  yoimg  people  were  sent  to  the  Mauritius 
and  even  to  England  to  receive  instruction.  European  mechanics 
were  well  received  and  employed  by  Raddma.  He  introduced  into 
his  army  the  discipline  and  arms  of  the  English.  Besides  the  OFshs, 
the  Sedavas  have  disting^uished  themselves,  but  only  as  piratea.  They 
inhabit  the  north-western  shores,  whence  they  send  fleets  consist- 
ing of  several  small  vessels  to  the  Comoro  Islands  and  even  to  the 
coast  of  Mozambique  for  the  purpose  of  making  slaves;  but  since 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which  Radima,  their  conqueror, 
effected  at  the  request  of  the  English,  their  excunions  have  been 
less  numerous  and  destructive.  Still  however  alaveiy  exists  in 
Madagascar. 

The  French  alone  have  tried  to  establish  colonies  on  this  island 
The  first  attempt  was  made  in  1665,  and  several  others  were  made 
afterwards.  These  settlements  never  prospered,  partly  on  accoont  of 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  low  western  coast,  where  they  were  formed, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  warlike  character  of  the  inhabitants. 
Since  the  return  of  peace  in  Europe  the  French  have  again  made  tome 
attempts  in  two  or  three  places.  In  1821  they  settled  on  Ide  St  Mary, 
which  is  81  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  8  miles  in  breadth.  Thirsettle- 
ment  is  improving,  though  the  French  at  firat  suffered  much  from  the 
climate.  There  is  another  settlement  at  Foul  Point  Bay,  but  it  is 
inconsiderable.  There  are  ahK>  small  settlements  at  S.  Luce  {2V  44' 
S.  lat),  and  on  the  tongue  of  land  called  Tholangar  (25*  5'  S.  lat), 
where  the  French  have  built  a  small  fortress,  called  Fort  Daaphin. 
In  these  estabUshments  the  French  cultivate  sugar,  coffee,  and  other 
tropical  productions,  which  are  sent  to  the  Idaud  of  Bourbon.  The 
English  of  ^e  Mauritius  fetch  from  the  harbour  of  Tamatare  rioe. 
cattle,  tortoise-shells,  amber,  and  some  mmor  artidea.  Some  parts 
of  Madagascar  keep  up  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  southern 
coasts  of  Arabia. 

(Owen,  Vayaget  io  the  Shoret  of  Africa;  London  Oeogrcgphieal  Jour- 
no/,  vol  V. ;   EUis,  ffittory  of  Madagatcar;  Macgregor,  Commercial 
StatiMtiea.    [Su  Sufplshent.] 
MADDALONL    [Latoro,  Tbbba  dl] 
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MADEIRA,  an  ifllaiid  beloiiging  to  Portugal,  is  situated  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  between  82"  80'  and  82*  50'  N.  lat,  16*  40'  and  17*  20' 
W,  long.,  and  about  400  miles  from  the  north-western  coast  of  Africa. 
It  is  45  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  10  to  16  miles,  but  towards  the 
east  the  island  terminates  in  a  narrow  projection  about  9  mUes  long 
and  3  miles  wide,  opposite  the  isle  of  Fora.  The  area  is  about  860 
scjuare  milea.    The  population  is  about  100,000. 

This  island  is  one  mass  of  basalt,  rising  with  a  rather  steep  ascent 
from  the  south  and  from  the  north  towards  the  interior,  wnere  the 
highest  part  of  the  mass  runs  from  south  of  east  to  the  north 
of  west,  between  Cape  de  St  Lauren90  on  the  east  to  Cape  de 
Paigo  on  the  west.  Pico  Ruivo,  the  highest  summit,  attains  6165 
feet  aboTC  the  sea-level.  Both  declivities  of  the  mountain-mass 
are  furrowed  by  deep  and  generally  narrow  valleys  and  depressions, 
traversed  by  streams  of  clear  water.  These  valleys  contain  gardens 
and  vineyards.  The  vineyards  are  formed  on  the  declivities  of  the 
rocks  and  on  artificial  terraces  on  the  mountain  sides,  to  the  height  of 
2300  feet  above  the  sea.  The  rocks  in  most  places  come  down  to  the 
very  shore,  along  which  however  soundings  are  found  at  a  depth  of 
85  to  50  fathoms  on  a  rocky  and  unequal  ground. 

The  climate  of  Madeira  is  very  equable  and  mild.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  does  not  exceed  68°.  In  the  months  of 
December  and  January  the  thermometer  rarely  sinks  below  60° ;  the 
mean  temperature  of  that  season  being  68°.  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  hottest  months  (August  and  September)  is  between  78°  Bnd  74° ; 
but  when  the  winds  blow  from  the  African  desert,  the  thermometer 
sometimes  rises  as  high  as  90°.  Madeira  suffers  occasionally  from 
hurricanes.  The  climate  is  considered  very  healthy,  and  many  consump- 
tive  persons  withdraw  to  it  from  England  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging 
their  lives. 

In  the  lowest  region  of  the  island  to  about  750  feet  above  the  sea- 
level  many  tropical  plants  are  cultivated,  as  the  date  palm-tree,  the 
plantain,  two  kinds  of  cactus,  the  sweet  potato,  Indian  corui  arrow* 
root,  coffee,  and  the  American  agave,  as  well  as  the  sug^cane,  the 
olive-tree,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  fig.  Above  this  region,  to  a 
height  of  from  750  to  2500  or  2800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  fruits 
and  grains  of  Europe,  especially  wheat  and  maize,  are  raised ;  and  in  this 
re^don  are  also  the  extensive  vineyards,  which  furnish  the  most  important 
article  of  exportation.  Then  follows  a  tract  covered  with  high  trees, 
which  rises  to  3200  feet  and  higher,  where  many  plants  and  trees  are 
found  which  do  not  occur  in  Europe.  This  region  contains  also 
extensive  chestnut  forests,  the  fruit  of  which  is  the  common  food  of 
the  inhabitants.  Its  surface  is  extremely  broken,  and  bare  rocks 
appear  in  many  places.  The  highest  poi'tion  of  the  rocks  is  covered 
with  heath,  fern,  and  in  some  places  with  fine  grass,  which  preserves 
its  verdure  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  this  region  being 
frequently  enveloped  by  dense  fogs,  and  subject  to  heavy  dews. 

Few  horses  are  kept,  and  most  of  them  are  imported.  Cattle  are 
more  numerous,  and  of  a  large  size.  Asses  are  the  most  common 
domestic  animals,  and  beet  adapted  to  the  roads  of  the  country  as 
beasts  of  burden.  Ho^s  are  rather  numerous,  as  well  as  fowls.  In 
the  interior  there  are  many  wild  swine  and  rabbits.  Birds  are  not 
numerous,  and  fish  is  rare,  on  account  of  the  great  depth  of  the  sea 
which  surrounds  the  island.  Salt  cod  and  herring  are  important 
SLTticles  of  import 

FuncluU,  the  capital,  and  the  only  town  of  the  island,  is  on  the 
southern  coast  in  82°  51'  7"  N.  lat.,  16°  54'  7"  W.  long.  It  has  only 
an  open  roadstead,  with  a  rocky  and  very  uneven  anchorage,  in 
which  vessels  are  exposed  to  great  danger  from  November  to  February, 
when  gales  from  the  south-east  and  south-west  prevail  It  is  frequently 
visited  by  ships  bound  to  South  America,  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  or 
ibe  East  Indies,  as  a  place  of  refreshment,  and  from  it  all  the  produce 
of  the  idaud  is  exported.  The  town  consists  of  a  pretty  wide  street 
along  the  sea-shore,  where  there  are  several  good  buildings,  and 
numerous  narrow  lanes,  which  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
slope  of  the  hill.  The  number  of  houses  amounts  to  about  2000,  and 
that  of  the  inhabitants  to  20,000.  The  town  is  defended  by  four 
forts,  and  has  a  cathedral,  eight  churches,  several  eonvents,  a  theatre, 
and  an  hospital.  In  the  midst  of  the  town  is  an  open  square,  planted 
with  exotic  trees.  The  environs  are  studded  with  numerous  villas. 
Foreign  consuls  reside  in  FuuchaL 

The  commerce  of  Madeira  with  England  is  considerable.  The 
principal  export  is  wine,  which  is  of  two  kinds,  Madeira  wine  and 
Malvasia  de  Madeira.  The  former  is  cultivated  on  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  island,  the  latter  on  the  north-eastern  coast,  near  the  village  of 
Hachico.  Minor  articles  of  export  are,  fruits,  dragonVblood,  honey, 
wax,  orchil,  and  tobacco,  besides  provisions  for  the  vessels  bound  to 
more  remote  places.  The  imports  consist  of  manufactured  goods,  com, 
fish  (herring  and  cod),  oil,  salt-beef,  salt,  and  some  tropical  productions. 

Madeira  was  discovered  about  1420  by  Gbnzalvea  Zaroo.  It  was 
then  covered  with  forests,  whence  its  name  is  derived,  Madera  in 
Spanish  signifying  wood..  The  forest  was  set  on  fire,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  conflagration  lasted  seven  years.  Soon  afterwards  it 
was  settled  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the  culture  of  sugar  and  wine 
was  introduced.  Sugar  was  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  before  the 
islands  in  the  West  Indies  were  settled;  but  upon  that  event  the 
culture  decreased,  and  was  replaced  by  that  of  wine,  which  now  seems 
to  be  giving  way  to  coffee. 

GEOG.  DIV.  VOU  III. 


About  40  miles  N.R  from  Madeira  lies  the  small  island  of  Porto 
Sanio,  It  is  a  basaltic  rock,  which  does  not  exceed  500  feet  in  height 
Indian  com  and  vegetables  are  cultivated  for  consumption,  and  a 
little  wine  for  exportation.  The  population  amounts  to  about  1400,  of 
whom  600  live  in  the  small  town  of  Porto  Santo,  the  roadstead  of 
which  is  much  exposed  to  southerly  winds.  The  idaud  is  destitute 
of  trees  and  has  only  one  spring.  It  has  a  bleak  and  barren  look. 
There  are  several  small  rocky  islets  near  Porto  Santo. 

To  the  south-south-east  of  Cape  St  Laurence  are  three  small  basaltic 
rocks,  lying  in  a  row  from  north  to  south.  They  are  called  Ilfuu 
Dezertat,  and  are  only  inhabited  by  sea-fowl,  but  they  are  visited  from 
Madeira  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  orchil,  with  which  the 
greatest  part  of  their  surface  is  covered. 

MADEIRA,  BIO.    [Brazil.] 

MADELET,  Shropshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Madeley,  is  situated  in  62°  88'  N.  lat,  2°  26' 
W.  long.,  distant  14  miles  E.aE.  from  Shrewsbury,  and  140  miles 
N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  8525. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop  and  diocese  of 
Hereford.  Madeley  Poor-Lraw  Union  contains  12  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  27,951  acres,  and  a  popuUtion  in  1851  of 
27,627. 

Madeley  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Sevem. 
The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  parish  church  is  aGiejian 
Btmcture,  erected  in  1706.  A  second  church  has  just  been  erected. 
In  Madeley  are  National  and  British  schools ;  and  at  Ironbridge  are 
a  dispensary  and  savings  bank.  The  extensive  coal-  and  iron-works  of 
Coalbrookdale  are  in  Madeley  parish.  The  products  of  this  vast 
manufiicturing  district  are  exported  and  distributed  by  the  Sevem 
and  by  several  canals.  An  iron  bridge,  the  first  erected  in  the  country, 
here  crosses  the  Sevem,  and  consists  of  one  arch  with  a  span  of  100 
feet  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Madeley  is  a  mannfiEicture  of  coal-tar. 
Ciiina-ware  is  manufactured  at  Coalport  The  market-day  is  BViday. 
Two  fairs  are  held  annually  at  Ironbridga 

MADISON.    [Indiana.] 

MADLET.    [Hbrefoboshibb.] 

MADBAS,  Presidency  of.  The  presidency  of  Madras  comprises 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan,  including  part 
of  the  Circars  and  the  whole  of  the  Carnatic  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  extending  across  so  as  to  include  Canara,  Malabar,  &&,  on  the 
western  side.  The  distribution  of  the  presidency  into  Begulation 
Districts  and  Non-Begulation  Districts,  and  also  the  total  area  and 
population,  are  stated  in  the  article  Hindustan.  The  government  of 
•the  presidency  is  conducted  by  a  Governor,  who  is  subordinate  to  the 
Oovemor-General  of  India,  a  council  of  three  members,  and  secretaries 
of  the  political,  dvil,  and  military  departmenta  The  total  net  revenue 
of  the  presidency  for  the  year  1851-52  was  8,704,048/. ;  the  total  expen- 
diture for  the  same  year  amounted  to  8,204,2732. 

MADBAS,  the  capital  city  of  the  presidency  of  Madras,  is  situated 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Hindustan,  in  18°  4'  N.  lat,  80°  16'  E.  long. 
In  1689  a  fiictory  was  established  here,  and  a  fortress  was  built  to 
protect  it,  which  was  named  Fort  St.  George.  TJds  name  was  formerly 
given  to  the  presidency  and  the  city,  and  is  still  occasionally  used,  as 
Fort  William  is  for  Calcutta.  The  entire  population  of  Madras  pro- 
bably amounts  to  800,000,  and  there  are  several  populous  suburban 
villages. 

The  largest  portion  of  Madras  is  called  the  Black  Town,  from  its 
being  inhabited  by  the  native  population.  The  Black  Town  is  north 
of  Fort  St  Qeorge,  and  both  are  situated  close  to  the  shore,  on  level 
ground,  with  a  large  open  space  called  the  Esplanade  between  them. 
The  Black  Town  contains  many  good  streets,  especially  one  very  hand- 
some street  in  which  Europeans  reside ;  but  the  houses  of  most  of 
the  Europeans  occupy  a  space  of  several  miles  in  the  rear  of  Black 
Town  and  the  fortress.  These  houses  are  placed  without  any  arrange- 
ment into  streets ;  they  are  generally  one  story  in  height,  and  are 
shaded  with  trees,  and  inclosed  by  hedges  of  bamboo  and  prickly 
pear.  St  Greorge's  church  is  a  large  and  handsome  structure ;  and  at 
y  epery  is  one  of  the  finest  modern  gothic  churches  in  Hindustan.  The 
Government  House,  which  adjoins  the  Esplanade,  is  a  handsome- 
structure;  detached  from  it  is  a  large  banqueting-house.  Madras 
gives  title  to  a  bishop  of  the  English  Church,  and  is  the  principal 
station  in  South  India  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  In  the  city 
are  several  endowed  public  schools  and  charitable  institutions. 

The  coast  has  no  indentation,  nor  has  Madras  any  harbour  or  pier. 
A  heavy  swell  rolls  in  shore  throughout  the  year,  and  vessels  anchor 
in  the  open  roads  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two.  Considerable 
difiBlculty  is  frequently  experienced  in  landing  passengers  and  goods. 

MADBID,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Castilla  la  Nueva^  and  of  the  modem  province  of  Madri<l 
[Castilla  la  Nubva],  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  extensive 
table-land  of  Castilla  la  Nueva,  in  the  middle  of  Spain,  in  40°  25' 
N.  lat,  8°  42'  W.  long.  Though  it  is  the  residence  of  the  court  and 
of  the  chief  civil  and  military  authorities,  it  is  only  designated  a  villa 
(town),  not  a  ciudad  (city) ;  it  is  not  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  no 
catiiedraL  The  circumference  is  about  five  miles,  and  it  has  no 
suburbs.    The  population  in  1845  was  216,745. 

Madrid  is  about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  the 
range  of  the  Guadarrama  Mountains  at  a  distance  of  about  30  milea  to 
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the  noiih.  Tho  summer  heat  in  excessive,  &«jpociaIIy  when  the  wind  is 
from  the  south-east,  the  average  summer  temperature  being  76**  4' 
Falir.;  but  it  sometimes  rises  to  90°,  and  even  100°.  The  winters  are 
veiy  cold,  especially  when  the  wind  is  from  the  north,  the  mean 
winter  temperature  being  43-1**  Fahr. ;  but  it  sometimes  sinks  to  18° 
Standing  in  a  wide  and  arid  plain,  without  the  shelter  of  trees,  and 
overlookeil  by  the  snowy  ritlgos  of  the  Sierra  de  Quadarrama,  it  is 
subject  to  sudden  and  extreme  changes  of  temperature,  producing 
pulmonary  and  other  diseases,  which  are  often  fatal  The  average  of 
deaths  is  1  in  28. 

Madrid  is  built  on  and  around  several  low  hills,  near  the  east  bank 
of  the  Mapzanart^s,  a  small  river  which  rineA  in  the  Guadarrama  Moun- 
tains, and  falls  into  the  Jarama,  an  atliuent  of  the  Tagus.  The 
Manzanares  is  sometimes  dried  up  in  tho  summer;  but  in  the  winter, 
and  more  especially  during  the  rains  of  spring,  it  is  occasionally 
swollen  to  a  wide  and  rapid  torrent,  which  however  soon  passes  away. 
It  is  crossed  by  five  bridges,  of  which  the  Puente  do  Segovia  is  the 
largest;  it  is  a  solid  and  handsome  structure  of  stone,  built  by 
^errera,  695  feet  long,  and  81  feet  wide.  The  Puente  de  Toledo 
and  the  Puente  de  Cafa  del  Campo  are  also  of  stone.  The  Puente 
de  San  Isidro  is  an  old  bridge  uf  wood,  and  the  Puente  Verde  is  a 
modem  bridge  of  wood,  painted  green — whence  the  name. 

Madrid  is  surrounded  by  a  bridi^  wall  20  feet  high,  and  is  entered 
by  1^  gates,  5  of  which  are  principal.  Some  of  tho  approaches  have 
a  gentle  ascent  between  rows  of  trees,  and  terminate  in  handsome 
arched  gateways,  mostly  of  granite.  The  Puerta  de  Alcald  is  particu- 
larly handsome. 

The  ^neral  aspect  of  Madrid  from  all  the  approaches  is  anything 
l)ut  inviting.  The  numerous  fantastic  spires  of  churches  and  con< 
veotual  buildings,  the  tiled  roofs  of  the  houses,  the  sterility  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  total  absence  of  villas,  pleasure-gardens,  or 
pther  ornamental  buildings,  such  as  usually  indicate  the  approach  to 
fi  gi*eat  city,  give  to  the  capital  of  Spain  a  very  gloomy  and  forbidding 
appearance.  The  interior  however  ]#  not  devoid  of  beauty.  Tbe 
form  is  somewhat  circular,  or  rather  that  of  a  square  with  the  corners 
rounded  o£  The  principal  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  and  in 
ihese  streets  the  houses  are  weU  built,  four,  five,  and  six  stories  high, 
with  basements  of  granite,  the  rest  of  brick,  stuccoed,  and  generally 
painted.  Each  house  contains,  as  in  Paris,  several  families,  who 
oeeupy  the  different  floors.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas,  obtained 
mostly  from  oil.  There  are  several  large  and  handsome  public 
buildings,  and  more  than  30  public  fountains,  several  of  which  are 
handsome  structures.  The  water  is  obtained  from  springs  which  have 
theij.*  origin  in  the  Quadarrama  Mountains,  filtering  naturally  through 
ooarse  sand  and  gravel,  and  is  pure.  Much  of  the  washing  of  clothes 
is  performed  in  the  bed  of  the  Manzanares,  and  the  articles  are  spread 
out  to  dry  in  the  sun  on  the  gravelly  banks.  The  whole  of  the 
interior,  as  to  paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing,  has  been  greatly 
improved  since  the  time  of  Ferdinand  YII. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  Madrid  is  an  open  space  of  no  great  extent 
called  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  from  the  east  gate  having  formerly 
stood  there.  From  this  spot  some  of  the  principal  streets  diverge — 
the  Calle  de  Alcaic  eastward,  the  Calle  Mayor  westward,  the  Calle  de 
Montera  northward,  and  the  Calle  de  las  Carretos  southward.  The 
Puerta  del  Sol  is  a  place  of  resort  for  all  classes ;  for  the  men  of 
business  and  for  the  idle.  It  is  continually  thronged  with  company. 
The  Calle  de  Alcald  runs  east-north-east  from  the  Puerta  del  Sol ;  it 
has  a  gentle  rise,  is  planted  with  acacia- trees,  and  widens  gradually  as 
it  approaches  the  Pi'ado  (meadow),  which  is  an  extensive  district, 
including  a  park  (the  Campo  Graude),  a  botanic  garden,  a  Campo 
Santo  or  cemetery,  tho  Palacio  del  Buen  lietiro,  and  the  artillery- 
barracks.  The  principal  square  (Plaza  Mayor)  is  a  short  distance 
west-south-west  from  the  Put;rta  del  Sol,  and  from  it  extends  the  Calle 
de  Atocha  in  an  east-south-ea^t  direction,  and  tho  Calle  de  Toledo 
southward.  There  are  altogether  upwards  of  40  squares,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Plaza  Mayor)  the  Plaza  do  Cebada,  and  one  or 
two  othei's,  they  are  mostly  of  small  size.  The  Plaza  Mayor  is  quadri- 
lateral, 434  feet  by  334  feet,  and  it  is  surrounded  with  stone  buildings 
six  stories  high,  ornamented  with  pillars  of  gray  granite,  which  foitn 
a  fine  piazza  all  round. 

Madrid,  as  already  observed,  has  no  cathedral,  and  not  one  of  the 
seventy  churches  which  it  contains  is  worthy  of  special  description. 
The  royal  palace  (Palacio  Eeal)  is  a  magnificent  structura  It  stands 
at  the  west  end  of  Madrid,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  Alcazar  of  the 
MoorF,  which  was  inhabited  by  Philip  II.  and  his  successors  till  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1734.  The  present  structure  was  commenced  by 
Philip  v.,  and  was  continued  by  his  successors.  It  is  a  square  of 
470  feet  each  side,  and  is  100  feet  high.  The  basement  is  of  granite 
rusticated,  the  upper  part  of  a  white  stone  which  glitters  in  the  sun 
like  pure  white  marble.  The  interior  was  fitted  up  in  tbe  most  costly 
style,  but  was  greatly  injured  by  the  French  during  their  occupation 
of  Madrid.  The  Patio,  or  interior  court,  is  240  feet  each  side.  The 
Palacio  del  Buen  Retiro  is  in  the  P»ido  at  the  east  end  of  Idadrid. 
It  was  built  by  Philip  lY.  as  a  summer  residenoeii  It  occupies  an 
eminence.  A  wide  esplanade  separates  it  from  the  artillery-barracks 
(Cuartel  de  Artilleria),  and  near  it  is  a  new  theatre.  Extensive  gardens, 
well  laid  out  and  well  kept»  are  attached  to  the  palace,  and  a  large 
I>ortion  of  them  have  recently  been  opened  to  the  public    Near  the 


Palacio  del  Buen  Retiro  is  the  Museo  de  Pinturas  (Picture  Gallery), 
the  lai^est  and  finest  collection  in  the  world.  It  contains  about  20 DO 
pictures,  among  which  are— C2  by  Vehtsquez,  46  bv  Murillo,  53  by 
Ribera,  62  by  Rubens,  22  by  Vandyke,  43  by  Titian,"  10  by  liafEielle, 
and  other  masters  in  a  like  proportion.  Just  outside  the  Puerta  de 
'  AlcaU  is  the  Plaza  de  Toros  (Bull-Arena),  a  large  circular  structore 
capable  of  containing  14,000  spectators.  It  belongs  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  profits  are  given  to  the  public  charities.  In  the  summer 
there  is  a  bull-fight  every  Monday  afternoon.  The  Armoury,  a  fine 
building  of  the  time  of  Philip  II.,  is  near  the  Palacio  Real.  It  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  armour  in  Europe, 
especially  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  contains  several  complete  suits  of 
armour  which  formerly  belonged  to  Ferdinand  V.,  Charles  V.,  tha 
Great  Captiiin,  John  of  Austria,  Garcia  de  Paredes,  and  other  illus- 
I  trious  Spjmiards.  The  centre  of  a  gallery  227  feet  in  lenp:tb.  is  filled 
with  steel-clad  warriors  on  foot  and  horseback.  Swords,  shields, 
helmets,  and  fire-arms,  are  contained  in  glasa-casea  The  new  parlia- 
ment house  (Palacio  del  Conjreao)  is  in  the  Plnza  de  Los  Cortes.  It 
is  built  in  imitation  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Paris.  On  th« 
north  side  of  the  Calle  de  Alcalii,  near  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  is  the 
Aduana  (Custom  House),  a  large  and  handsome  quadrilateral  structure, 
built  in  1769.  The  Real  Acadamia  de  San  Fernando  is  near  tbe 
Aduana.  It  contains  about  800  pictures  of  no  great  merit,  and  has  a 
cabinet  of  natural  history  (Gabinete  de  Ci(»ncias  Naturales),  in  which 
is  the  largest  and  most  perfect  semi-fossil  known,  the  huge  Megathe- 
rium, which  was  found  in  1789  about  thirteen  leagues  from  the  city 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  The  collection  of  minerals  is  chiefly  from  Sfiain 
and  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America.  The  post-office  (Casa  de 
Correos)  is  a  lai-ge  square  building  on  the  south  side  of  the  Puerta  del 
Sol.  It  was  originally  built  as  a  palace  for  Carlo  III.  Adjoining,  to 
the  west,  are  the  mail  and  post-horse  establishments  (Casa  de  Po<ta«). 
The  town-hall  (Casa  de  Ayuntamiento)  is  a  structure  of  the  rJtii 
century.  The  stook-exchauge  (Bolsa  de  Comercio)  was  established  in 
1831 ;  it  is  near  the  Puerta  del  Sol.  The  Biblioteca  Nacional  containa 
about  200,000  volumes.  It  is  rich  in  Spanish  books  and  manuscripta. 
It  is  open  daily  from  10  to  8.  The  Biblioteca  de  San  Isidro  bu  a 
good  collection  of  books  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits.  The 
theatres  are — Teatro  del  Principe,  Teatro  de  la  Cruz,  Teatro  d?I 
Circo  (gymnastics),  Teatro  del  Museo  (built  in  1838).  Teatro  del 
Institute  (built  in  1845),  Teatro  de  Varietlades  (built  in  1843),  Tciitro 
de  Buena-Vista,  and  Teatro  de  Oriente.  Besides  the  buildings  already 
mentioned  there  are — a  college,  9  academies,  an  observatory,  a 
foundling  hospital,  18  other  hospitals,  2  other  public  libraries,  and  a 
Conservatorio  de  Artes.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Manzanares  is  the  Real 
Casa  del  Campo,  a  summer  palace,  with  extensive  walks  and  gardens. 

Before  the  year  1834  there  were  66  convents,  34  for  men  and  3*2 
for  women.  Some  of  them  have  been  since  pulled  down  either  to 
widen  the  streets  or  to  form  squares ;  others  have  been  converted 
into  barracks  (especially  the  lai^e  convent  of  San  Francisco  el  Gnmde), 
hospitals,  magazines,  and  govei-nment  offices. 

Among  the  public  monuments  are — an  equestrian  statue  of 
Felipe  IV.,  in  the  Plaza  de  Oriente;  a  statue  of  Cervant^,  in  the 
Plaza  de  las  Cortes,  erected  in  1835 ;  and  the  Monumento  del  Dos  de 
Mayo,  a  column  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Spaniards  who  wei« 
slain  on  that  day  by  the  French  in  1808. 

The  chief  industrial  establishments  are — tho  royal  manufactories  of 
porcelain  and  carpets,  and  manufactiu^s  of  jewellery,  silks,  hats,  and 
paper,  none  of  which  are  important. 

Madrid  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Mantua  Carpetanonim 
of  the  llomane,  which  was  called  Majoritum  by  tbe  Goths.  During 
the  occupation  of  the  peninsula  by  the  Arabs  the  place  served  as  a 
frontier  town,  and  its  castle  was  often  taken  from  the  Moors  and 
retaken  by  them  until  1086,  when  it  was  finally  taken  by  Alfonso  VL, 
the  conqueror  of  Toledo,  who  annexed  it  to  the  bishopric  of  Toledo, 
to  which  it  now  belongs.  It  continued  to  be  a  mere  village  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  of  Castile,  who,  being  very  fond  of  hunting  the 
wild  boar  and  the  bear,  both  which  animals  w^ere  then  abimdant  in 
the  mountains  near  Madrid,  made  the  place  his  residence  during  tho 
hunting  season.  Charles  V.  occasionally  lived  in  it,  and  it  was  at  last 
made  the  capital  of  ihe  Spanish  dominions  by  his  son,  Philip  11. 
On  the  23rd  of  March  1808  Madrid  was  entered  by  the  French  troops 
under  Murat^  and  the  royal  family  was  decoyed  into  France.  The 
hei-oic  rising  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Madrid  on  the  2nd  of  May  of  tbe 
same  year  obliged  the  French  to  evacuate  the  town,  and  aroused  the 
whole  Spanish  nation.  Madrid  was  again  occupied  by  Napoleon  1.  in 
person  in  December  following,  and  by  his  brother  Joseph  in  ISOSi 
It  was  held  by  the  French  till  1812,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
entered  it,  and  restored  it  to  the  Spaniards, 

(Laborde,  View  of  Spain,  vol  iiL ;  Viage  Arfistico  de  SspaHa,  vol.  ri.; 
Mi&ano,  Diccionario  Qtografico  de  EapaHa  y  Portugal,  voL  v. ;  Quintana, 
Grandeza  de  Madrid;  Captain  Cook,  Sketches  in  Spain;  Mesonero, 
MamuU  de  Madrid;  Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain;  Baxter,  Ta^w  cad 
the  Tiber  ;  Madoz,  Dicdonario  Gcografico  de  JSspana.) 

MADRIDEJOa    [Castilla  la  Nueva.] 

MADURA,  an  island  in  the  eastern  seas,  separated  by  a  nanx)V 
strait  from  the  north-east  coast  of  Java.  Madura  lies  between 
6*  58'  and  7*  30'  S.  lat,  110°  20'  and  111"  50'  E.  long.  Its  extreme 
length  from  east  to  west  is  90  miles,  and  it3  mean  breadth  1"  njlla* 
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The  island  is  poliiically  divided  into  three  districts,  each  of  which  is 
nominally  under  the  government  of  a  native  chief;  but  the  whole 
&re  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  l)utch  governor  of  Java.  These 
divisions  are  : — Bangkalan  occupying  the  western,  Pamakassan  the 
centre,  and  Sumanap  the  eastern  portions  of  the  island.  Each  division 
Contains  a  town  or  capital  bearing  the  name  of  the  district. 

The  population  of  Madura  in  1815,  according  to  a  census  made  by 
ihe  English  government,  which  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
ial&nd,  was  218,659,  of  whom  6344  were  natives  of  China.  In  1840 
the  population  numbered  about  300,000.  The  inhabitants  reside  in 
villages.  The  religion  of  the  Madurese  is  Brahminical,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  widows  burning  themselves  with  the  bodies  of  their  huslMinds 
is  prevalent. 

The  soil  of  Madura  is  fertile,  and  produces  abundance  of  fine  rice. 
Buffaloes  and  sheep  are  also  bred  for  exportation.  Cocoa-nut  oil  is 
prepared.     The  principal  export  trade  is  salt.     [Java.] 

MAD  QUA,    [Carnatic] 

MJiANDER,  RIVEii.    [Anatolia.] 

MAENTWROG.    [M£RIo:.ethsiiire.] 

il .EOTIS,  PALUS.    [Azof,  Sea  of.] 

MAFRA,     [EsTHEMADUiiA,  Portufjuese.] 

MAGAJDOXO,  or  .MUKDKJvSHA,  a  town  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Africa,  is  situated  in  about  2 '  2'  N.  lat.,  45**  25'  E.  long.,  and  is  the  only 
important  place  on  the  coa^t  between  Cape  Garda-Fui  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Juba.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  long  coml-reef,  and  the 
town  is  divided  into  two  jiarts,  Umarween  and  Chamgnny ;  the  latter 
cousiata  entirely  of  tombg.  Umarween  contains  nearly  150  stone  and 
ma  ay  wooden  houses,  built  in  the  Spauish  style.  It  carries  on  some 
commerce  with  Ai-abia.  Ita  exports  are  ivory,  gum,  and  a  particular 
kinil  of  cloth  ;  it  imports  sugar,  dates,  salt-fish,  arms,  and  slaves.  Its 
sovereign  (wliose  territory  extends  along  the  Haines  and  Juba  rivers, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  150,000)  is  dependent  pn  the  Iman  of 
Muscat  in  Arabia. 

MAGALHAE^^S,  STRAIT  OF,  commonly  called  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  is  the  most  extensive  known  strait  on  the  surfiice  of  the 
globe.  Its  length  in  a  straight  line  is  above  200  miles ;  but  if  the 
three  great  bends  are  taken  into  account  it  is  rather  more  than  800 
miles.  It  divides  the  continent  of  South' America  from  Tierra.del 
Fuego.  The  eastern  enti-ance  is  formed  by  Cape  de  las  Virgines  on 
the  continent,  and  by  Cape  del  Espiritu  Santo,  or  Queen  CatherWs 
Foreland,  which  is  on  Kinc^  Charles's  Southlaud,  the  largest  of  the 
iilau'ls  composing  Tierra  del  Fuego,  At  its  western  entrance  are 
Cape  Pillar  on  the  south,  on  the  island  of  South  Desolation,  and  Cape 
Victory  on  the  north,  on  a  small  island  belonging  to  Queen  Adelaide's 
Archipelago.  The  most  northern  bend  of  tbd  strait  approaches 
$Z°  10'  S.  lat,  and  the  most  southern  inlet,  called  Admiralty  Sound, 
55°  S.  lat  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  strait  is  situated  in  about 
68°  20'  W.  long.,  and  the  western  extremity  in  about  74'  40'. 

This  strait  may  be  considei*e(l  as  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
eastern  part  extends  from  Cape  de  las  Virgines  to  Cape  Negro,  and  its 
direction  as  far  as  the  fii'st  Narrow  is  nearly  west,  but  afterwards 
south-west  In  two  places  the  strait  contracts  to  a  width  of  5  or  6 
miles,  forming  the  two  Narrows,  of  which  the  eastern  is  called  De  la 
Esperanza,  and  the  second  that  of  San  Simon.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  to  pass  through  these  Narrows  from  east  to  west, 
as  western  winds  prevail  in  them  nearly  all  the  year  roimd,  and  the 
western  currents  set  through  them  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  7  miles 
an  hom:.  The  country  on  both  sides  of  this  part  of  the  strait  is 
rather  level ;  at  some  distance  from  the  shore  a  range  of  hills  rises 
on  each  aide  to  a  moderate  height  No  trees  grow  in  this  country ; 
the  bushes  are  few  in  number  and  stunted,  and  the  grass  though 
abundant  is  coarse. 

The  central  portion  of  the  strait,  from  Cape  Negro  to  Cape 
Froward,  lies  north  and  south,  and  is  the  widest  part,  extending;  in 
two  large  inlets,  called  the  Useless  Bay  and  Admiralty  Sound,  deep 
into  King  Charles's  Southland.  This  part  of  the  strait  is  the  easiest 
to  navigate,  being  free  from  islands  and  clifis,  except  the  large  island 
of  Dawson.  The  country  on  both  sides  rises  into  high  snow-covered 
mouutuns.  Between  the  mountains  there  are  valleys  of  some  extent, 
which,  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  mountains  themselves,  are 
Covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber-trees. 

The  western  part  of  the  strait  extends  from  Cape  Froward  t-o  Cape 
Pillar,  ia  a  direction  nearly  south-east  and  north-west  This  part  is 
very  difficult  to  navigate  on  account  of  its  naiTOwness,  the  width 
vjii-yiug  between  6  and  25  miles,  and  also  by  reason  of  the  numberless 
cliiirf  and  islets,  with  which  the  shores,  especially  on  the  north  side, 
are  lined.  To  these  disadvantages  must  be  added  the  north-western 
gales,  which  sweep  with  incredible  force  along  the  channel  of  the 
hi  rait.  The  mountidns  on  each  side  rarely  attain  the  snow-liuo ;  but 
tlieir  huge  masses  approach  so  close  to  the  shores  that  in  many  places 
it  ia  difficult  to  find  as  mucjh  level  ground  as  is  required  to  place  a 
b  >at  upon.  Land-locked  biisins  of  moderate  extent  however  occur  in 
ho/eral  ^places,  and  atlord  safe  harbours.  On  each  side  of  Clarence 
Iriland  an  island-studded  strait  leads  out  of  Magellan  Strait,  entering 
the  Pacific  by  Cockburn  Channel.  Nearly  opposite  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  large  island  of  South  Desolation  a  channel  opens 
eastward  into  the  continent.  This  strait,  called  Jerome  Channel,  leads 
to  Otway  Water,  a  large  inland  sea  50  miies  long,  trenJiug  to  the 


north-cost^  and  wparated  ttom  the  eastern  portion  of  the  strait  only 
by  a  narrow  isthmus.  From  this  lake  another  channel,  oaUed  Fitzroy 
Channel,  12  miles  long,  leads  in  a  north-west  direction  to  another 
inland  lake,  called  Skyring  Water,  which  is  about  34  miles  long  and 
12  miles  wide.  The  country  bordering  these  lakes  on  the  south  and 
West  is  high,  rocky,  and  mostly  covered  with  trees;  whilst  that  which 
incloses  them  on  the  eoat  and  north  is  a  low  undulating  grassy  plain 
without  trees.    [Ancon-Sin-Salida.] 

The  Strait  of  Magalhaens  was  discovered  by  Fernando  Magalhaens 
in  1320.  Its  navigation  has  been  for  a  long  time  rarely  attempted  by 
trading  vessels,  the  passage  by  Cape  Hom  being  in  general  safer  and 
more  expeditious.  Upon  the  discovery  of  gold  iu  California  however 
many  emigrant  and  trading  vessels  found  their  way  through  the  Strait 
of  Magalhaens  at  the  commencement  of  the  excitement  caused  by  that 
event. 

(Cordova,  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  StraU  of  Magellan;  London 
Oeographical  Journaly  vol.  i.) 

MAGDALENA,  RIVER.    [New  Granada.] 

MAGDEBURG,  one  of  the  three  governments  of  the  Prussian 
province  of  Saxony,  is  composed  of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Magdeburg, 
the  county  of  Barby,  the  bailiwick  of  Gommern  (without  the  circle 
of  the  Saal),  the  Altemark,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  the  bailiwick 
of  Klotze,  the  princii)ality  of  Halberstadt,  with  Derenburg,  Quedlin- 
burg,  Wernigerode,  and  Schauen.  Its  area  is  4466  square  miles,  and 
the  popuUtion  in  1847  was  674,149.  The  government  is  divided  into 
15  circles.  The  country  is  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  fertile  and  level  tract ;  the  hills  in 
the  south-west,  which  are  offsets  of  the  Harz,  are  low,  and  in  other 
parts  the  surface  is  merely  varied  by  gentle  elevations.  Railways 
cross  the  government  in  several  directions,  from  Magdeburg  as  a 
centre. '  One  line  proceeds  eastward  through  Potsdam  to  Berlin;  a 
second  south  through  Cothen  and  Halle  to  Leipzig;  a  third  west 
through  Brunswick  to  Hanover,  near  which  it  meets  the  lines  to 
Hurburg,  Bremen,  and  Cologne;  and  a  fourth  northward  through 
Stendal  to  the  Berlin-Hamburg  line,  which  it  joins  near  the  Witten^ 
berg  station  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe. 

Magdeburg,  the  capital  of  the  government  and  of  the  province  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  and  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Prussia, 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  and  an  island  formed  Ir^  its  arms, 
in  52*  8'  N.  lat,  11"  89'  E.  long.,  90  miles  by  raUway  S.W.  from 
Berlin,  and  has  a  population  of  55,000.  The  town  consista  of  three 
parts,  called  Alstidt,  Neumarkt,  and  Friedrichs-stadt ;  and  of  two 
suburbs,  Sudenbui^g  and  Neustadt  It  is  ill  built,  with  narrow 
crooked  streets.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are — ^the  noble 
cathedral,  which  was  completed  in  1863,  the  town-hall,  the  govern- 
ment-house, the  artillery  barracks,  and  the  theatre.  Of  the  squares 
the  largest  are — the  old  market-place,  in  which  is  a  statue  of  Otho 
the  Great ;  and  the  cathedral  square,  which  is  surrounded  by  hand- 
some buildings  and  avenues  of  trees.  The  town  has  numerous 
charitable,  literary,  and  .scientific  institutions,  schools,  libraries,  and 
picture-gidleries.  It  has  also  manufactures  of  silk,  broadcloth,  leather, 
gloves,  tobacco,  jewellery,  pottery,  beer,  spirits,  &o.  A  canal  runs 
from  the  Elbe  at  Magdeburg  to  tlie  Havel;  steamers  ply  daily  to 
Hamburg.  Magdeburg  is  rich  in  historical  associations;  the  most 
celebrated  events  in  its  annals  -are  its  capture  by  storm  (M^  10th, 
1631)  by  the  Austrian  general  Tilly,  and  again  in  1806  by  the  French, 
who  annexed  it  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia. 

Aschersleben.    [Asoherslesen.] 

Surg.     [BuRaJ 

Hulberstadt,    [Halberstadt.] 

Quedtiriburg,  a  walled-town,  the  birthplace  of  Klopstock,  stands  on 
the  Bode,  a  feeder  of  the  Saale,  30  miles  S.W.  from  Magdeburg,  and 
has  14^000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  beet-root  sugar,  spirits,  and 
woollen-cloth.  This  place  was  long  famous  for  its  convent,  the 
superioress  of  which  was  in  spiritual  matters  subject  to  the  Pope  only, 
was  a  princess  of  the  empire,  and  had  a  vote  in  the  Diet  At  the 
Keformation  the  abbess  embraced  the  Lutheran  religion,  and  the 
institution  continued,  but  with  greatly  diminished  means,  till  1802, 
when  the  convent  was  sequestrated.  The  abbey  church  is  a  fine 
building,  and  interesting  on  account  of  the  tombs  it  contains ;  among 
theso  are  the  tombs  of  the  emperor  Henry  I.  and  his  wife  Matilda. 

iSalzwtdclf  a  walled-town,  54  miles  N.W.  from  Magdeburg,  stands 
on  the  Jetzel,  which  divides  it  into  the  Old  and  the  New  Town.  It 
has  six  churches,  two  hospitals,  a  gymnasium,  and  8000  inhabitantSy 
who  m?;mufacture  woollen-stuffs,  gloves,  needles,  beer,  spirits,  &o. 

Schonebeckj  7  miles  (10  mile.-j  by  mil  way)  S.S.E.  from  Mac^deburg,  stands 
on  the  lelt  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  has  important  salt- works  and  7400 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  tobiicco,  leather,  chemical  products, 
gloves,  &C. 

Stcndaly  a  walled-town,  entered  by  five  gates,  stands  on  the  Uchte, 
32  miles  N.N.E.  from  Magdeburg,  aud  has  0800  inhabitants,  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  calico,  and  leather. 

MAGELLAN.    [Magalhaens.] 

MAGGIORE,  LAGO.  •  [Lago  Magoiore.] 

MAGHERA-    [Londonderry.] 

MAGHEllAFELT,  Londonderry,  IreUud,  a  post  aud  market-town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  Arma»^h  and 
Coleraino  road,  in  54"  46'  N.  lat,  6=  37'  W.  louj.,  dUtaut    by  road 


C<3 


MAGINDANAO. 


MAINE-ET-LOIRE. 


41  i  miles  S.E.  by  R  from  Londonderry,  and  117^  miles  N.  by  W.  , 
from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  1390.  Magherafelt  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  25  electoral  diyisions,  with  an  area  of  155,904 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  64,822.  The  town,  which  has 
been  much  improved  by  its  proprietors,  the  London  Salters'  Company, 
contains  a  parish  church,  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians, 
and  Methodists,  National,  Free,  and  other  schools  partially  endowed. 
The  other  public  buildings  are  the  court-house  and  marketrhouse,  the 
bridewell,  district  dispensary,  and  Union  workhouse.  The  chief  occu- 
pation is  the  manufacture  of  linen,  of  which  laige  sales  are  made  at 
the  weekly  market.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  town. 
Fairs  are  held  May  25th,  August  2Dth,  and  October  29th. 

MAGINDANAO.    [Philippinb  Islands.] 

MAGNA  GB^'CIA,  was  used  to  designate  the  south  of  Italy,  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  and  flourishing  colonies  which  were 
founded  by  the  Greeks  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  name  it 
seems  was  not  applied  to  the  country  north  of  Cuma  and  Neapolis. 
Pliny  apparently  considers  Magna  Grsecia  to  begin  at  the  Locri 
Epizephyrii  ('Nat.  Hist.,'  iiL  15);  but  Strabo  even  includes  the 
Grecian  towns  of  Sicily  under  this  name.  The  name  does  not  occur, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  the  early  Greek  writers,  but  it  is  used  by 
Polybius  and  succeeding  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  It  contained 
many  cities  far  superior  in  size  and  population  to  any  in  Greece 
itself.  The  most  important  of  these  places  were — TAREyrtrM,  founded 
by  the  Lacedaemonians ;  Stbaris,  Croton,  and  Metapontum,  by  the 
Achseans ;  Locri  Epizephyrii,  by  the  Locrians ;  and  Rhegium,  by  the 
Chalcidians — all  in  Italy ;  and  in  Sicily — Syracuse,  founded  by  the 
Corinthians ;  Gela,  by  the  Cretans  and  Rhodians ;  and  Aqrigentux, 
by  the  inliabitants  of  Gkla.    [Basilicata;  Calabria;  Passtuh,  &c] 

MAGNESIA.     [Karia.] 

MAGUIRE'S  BRIDGE.    [Febmahaqh.] 

MAHE.    [Hindustan.] 

MAHON,  PORT.    [Menorca.] 

MAIDENHEAD,  Berkshire,  a  market-town  and  municipal  borough, 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Bray,  and  partly  in  that  of  Cookham,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  51''  31'  N.  lat.,  O**  42' 
W.  long.,  distant  14  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from  Reading,  and  224  miles 
W.  from  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  The  population  of 
the  borough  in  1851  was  8607.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  alder- 
men, or  bridge-masters,  and  12  burgesses,  one  of  whom  is  mayor. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Berks  and 
diocese  of  Oxford. 

Maidenhead,  anciently  called  South  Ealington,  is  a  small  but  neat 
town,  a  little  way  from  the  Thames,  on  the  Bath  road.  It  consists 
of  one  long  street,  which  is  lighted  with  gas  and  paved.  In  the  town 
are  a  market-place,  a  town-hall,  and  a  jail,  a  plain  modem  chapel, 
places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon's  Connexion,  a  National  school,  and  almshouses  for  eight 
poor  men  and  their  wives.  The  bridge  consists  of  seven  semicircular 
arches  of  stone,  and  three  smaller  arches  of  brick  at  each  end.  The 
Great  Western  railway  is  here  carried  acrostf  the  Thames  by  a  remark- 
ably fine  brick  bridge.  The  chief  trade  of  the  place  is  in  meal,  malt, 
and  timber;  there  is  an  extensive  brewery.  The  market  is  on 
Wednesday,  and  is  a  considerable  mart  for  com.  There  are  three 
fairs.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  Cliefden,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Stafford,  Taplow  Court,  the  seat  of  Earl  Orkney,  and  several  other 
mansions.  The  scenery  of  the  Thames  jusl  above  Maidenhead  is  very 
beautiful. 

MAIDSTONE,  Kent,  the  county  and  assize-town,  a  market-town, 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  is  situated  on  a  declivity,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Medway, 
in  51*  16'  N.  lat,  0'  30'  E.  long.,  distant  27  mUes  W.  by  S.  from 
Canterbury,  84  miles  S.E.  from  London  by  road,  and  56  mUes  by  the 
South-Eastem  railway.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was 
20,801.  The  borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors, 
and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is 
a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Maidstone  and  diocese  of 
Canterbury.  Maidstone  Poor-Law  Union  contains  15  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  35,306  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  36,097. 

According  to  Nennius  this  place  was  called  (kur  Megtund,  or 
Medwig  (the  town  or  city  of  the  Medway).  At  a  very  early  period 
Maidstone  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  see  of  Canterbury ; 
in  the  Domesday  survey  it  is  placed  among  the  lands  of  the  archbishop. 
Charters  were  granted  to  the  town  by  Edward  VI.,  Elizabeth,  James  L, 
Charles  II.,  and  George  II.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  four  principal 
streets,  which  are  well-paved  and  lighted,  and  contain  many  well-built 
housea  Water  is  supplied  from  reservoirs  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Medway.  The  chief  public  building  is  the  parish  church  of  All 
Saints,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  and  an  excellent 
example  of  the  perpendicular  style  :  it  has  been  recently  restored  in 
a  very  costly  manner.  There  are  also  the  churches  of  Holy  Trinity, 
St  Peter's,  and  Tovil,  and  two  other  churches ;  with  places  of  worship 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Unitap 
nans.  All  Saints  College,  founded  in  1846,  is  held  in  a  remaining 
portion  of  the  old  college  of  All  Saints,  suppressed  by  Edward  VL 
There  was  also  a  fraternity  of  Corpus  C^risti,  on  the  suppression  of 
which  the  buildings  belonging  to  it,  then  called  *  The  Brotherhood 


Hall,'  were  purchased  by  the  corporation,  who  established  the  Free 
Grammar  school,  which  has  an  endowment  of  about  60^.  a  year,  and  had 
40  scholars  in  1851.  There  are  a  Blue-Coat  school  for  60  boys  and  10 
girls ;  a  Brown-Coat  school  for  educating  200  boys  and  100  girls,  aadfor 
clothing  and  educating  24  boys  and  24  girls ;  National  schoolB;  alou- 
houses  for  19  poor  persons ;  Ik  dispensary ;  a  philosophical  society ;  a 
mechanics  institute;  a  library;  a  savings  bank;  county  assembW- 
rooms ;  and  a  theatre.  The  county  jail  was  erected  in  1818,  at  a  ccat 
of  200,0002.  A  county  court  is  held.  There  is  a  neat  town-hall; 
and  nearly  opposite  to  it  is  a  spacious  corn-exchange.  The  archbishop's 
paUce  was  originally  erected  in  the  I4th  century,  but  has  undergone 
many  alterations.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  are  cavalry  barracks. 
There  are  at  Maidstone  numerous  paper-mills,  an  extensive  oil-mill, 
manufactories  of  felt  and  blankets,  and  several  breweries.  The  nariga* 
tion  of  the  Medway  has  been  greatly  improved  and  the  traffic  increased 
by  the  constniction  of  a  lock  two  miles  below  the  town.  The  imports 
consist  chiefly  of  coal,  timber,  groceries,  iron,  and  rags ;  the  exports 
are  mostly  fruit,  hops,  Kentish  ragstone  from  the  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  paper.  The  market  days  are  Thursday  and 
Saturday ;  fairs  are  held  on  February  13th,  May  12th,  June  20th,  and 
a  large  hop  fair  on  October  17th. 

MAIMAITCHIN.    [Kiachta.] 

MAINA.    [Laconica.] 

MAINE,  L£,  one  of  the  old  provinces  of  France,  was  bounded  N. 
by  Normandie^  E.  by  Orldanais,  S.  by  Anjou,  or  Touraine,  and  W.  by 
Bretagne.  It  now  forms  the  department  of  Sabthb  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  arrondissemeut  of  La-Fl^che),  the  arrondissements  of 
Laval  and  Mayenne  in  the  department  of  Matenne,  the  arrondise- 
ment  of  Mortagne  in  the  department  of  Obne,  and  put  of  the  arron- 
dissements of  Dreux  and  Nogent-le-Rotrou  in  the  department  of  Ecu- 
ET-LoiB.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  Haut-Maine,  capital  Le-Maos; 
Bas-Maine,  capital  Mayenne ;  Haut-Perche,  capital  Mortagne;  Ferche- 
Qouet,  chief  t<Am  Montmindl;  Terres-Fraufaises,  chief  place  Toiu^ 
Grise-de-Yemeuil ;  and  Thymends,  chief  town  Ch&teauneu£  Its  length 
was  about  113  miles  from  east  to  west ;  its  breadth  59  miles,  and  ita 
area  about  3886  square  miles.  It  was  watered  in  the  western  part  bj 
the  Mayenne ;  and  in  the  central  and  western  parts  by  the  Sarthe  and 
its  branches. 

Le-Maine,  as  well  as  its  capital  Le-Mans,  derives  its  name  from  the 
Aulerci  Cenomani,  one  of  the  Celtic  tribes  which  inhabited  it  The 
Aulerci  Cenomani  were  among  the  nations  who  filled  the  north  of 
Italy  with  a  population  of  Ghiuls.  Le-Maine  was  among  the  eariier 
conquests  of  the  Franks,  who  established  here  a  kingdom,  which  lost 
its  separate  existence  when  Clovis  amalgamated  the  Frankish  tiibei 
under  his  sway. 

Le-Maine  was  early  formed  into  a  county.  It  was  conqoered  by 
William  the  BasUrd,  duke  of  Normandie  (1063),  a  little  before  the 
conquest  of  England.  Henry  I.,  his  youngest  son,  ceded  the  proTines 
(1 100)  to  H^lie  do  la  Fl^che,  on  whose  death  (1110)  it  came  to  the  coaoti 
of  Anjou.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  count  of  Anjou  and 
Maine,  to  the  duchy  of  Normandie  (1151),  and  subsequently  to  the 
crown  of  England  as  Henry  II.  (1154),  Maine  again  became  part  of 
the  English  possessions  in  France.  On  the  confiscation  of  these  by 
Philippe  Auguste,  the  county  of  Maine  was  granted  by  that  prince 
(1204)  to  Berengaria,  widow  of  Richard  L  of  England,  on  whose  death 
it  probably  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  was  granted  by  St-Louis, 
together  with  the  county  of  Anjou  (1246),  to  his  brother  Charles, 
count  of  Provence.  Under  Philippe  VI.  de  Valois,  who  had  inherited 
it  before  he  came  to  the  throne  of  France,  it  was  reunited  to  the 
crown ;  but  Philippe  shortly  after  his  accession  invested  his  son  J<^ 
with  the  two  counties,  and  when  J^an  became  king  he  bestowed  them 
on  his  second  son  Louis,  who  subsequently  became  count  of  Proyence 
and  king  of  Naples,  in  whose  line  it  continued  for  some  time.  In 
1440  R^n^,  who  possessed  the  counties  of  Lorraine,  Provence,  Anjou, 
and  Maine,  bestowed  the  last  on  his  brother  Charles,  who  transmuted 
it  to  his  son :  but  on  the  death  of  the  latter  (1481)  the  county  of  Haioa 
was  once  more  reunited  to  the  crown,  from  which  it  has  never  since 
been  permanently  alienated. 

MAINE-ET-LOIRE,  a  department  in  the  west  of  France,  bounded 
N.  by  the  departments  of  Mayenne  and  Sarthe,  £.  by  Indrfret-Loiie, 
S.  by  the  dejNutments  of  Vienne,  Deux-S^vres,  and  Vend^  and  W.  by 
Loire-Inf^euie.  It  Ues  between  46°  58'  and  47**  46'  N.  lat,  0°  15'  E.  and 
1"  18'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  by  north  to  west  by 
south  is  77  zniles;  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length, 
is  60  miles.  The  area  is  2756*3  square  miles.  The  population  in  iSil 
was  488,472;  in  1851  it  was  515,452,  which  gives  187*34  iohabltanU 
to  a  square  znile,  being  12*76  above  the  average  per  squan  mile  for 
the  whole  of  France.  The  department  is  formed  out  of  the  fonuer 
province  of  Anjou,  and  it  is  named  from  the  two  principal  rireis 
which  traverse  it 

The  department  has  no  mountains,  nor  are  there  any  veiy  high  hills. 
The  high  lands  which  separate  the  basins  of  the  Vilaine  and  the  lx)ire 
occupy  a  small  part  of  the  north-western  border,  and  the  aoathers 
part  is  overspread  by  the  prolongation  of  the  heights  of  Q&tine» 
which  bound  the  basin  of  the  Loiie  on  the  south-west  The  sor&ce 
of  the  department  consists  for  the  most  part  of  low  hills  covered  vitb 
vinevards,  or  of  gently  undulating  plains,  divided  by  ditches  and 
quickset  hedges,  and  adorned  with  clumps  of  trees,  whose  foliage  giro 
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variety  and  beauty  to  the  landscape.  The  eastern  side  of  the  depart- 
ment is  oocupied  by  the  chalk  which  enoirclee  the  Paris  basin :  a  belt 
of  land  in  the  centre,  extending  across  the  department,  first  south- 
west along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Sarthe  to  its  junction  with  the 
Blayenne,  and  from  thence  south-east  by  Angers,  Brisaac,  and  Doud, 
is  occupied  by  the  formations  between  the  chalk  and  the  saliferous 
sandstone :  the  western  side  is  occupied  by  the  primitiye  rocks. 

The  department  belongs  entirely  to  .the  basin  of  the  Loire,  which 
river  crosses  it  from  east  to  west,  and  forms  in  its  course  several 
beautiful  islands.  The  northern  districts  are  drained  by  the  Mayenne 
and  its  feeder  the  Oudon,  by  the  Sarthe  and  its  feeder  the  Loire,  and 
by  the  Authion.  [Matsnkb;  Sabthb;  Loirb-et-Cher  ;  Indre-bt- 
LontB.]  The  Hayenne  and  the  Sarthe  unite  above  Angers  and  form 
the  Maine,  which  after  a  course  of  about  5  miles  falU  into  the  Loire 
south  by  west  of  Angers.  These  last-named  rivers  are  navigable ;  the 
Loire  steamers  between  Nantes  and  Tours  ply  up  the  Maine  as  far  as 
Angers.  The  chief  feeders  of  the  Loire  from  tne  left  bank  in  this 
department  are  the  Thouet  and  the  Lay  on.  The  S^vre-Nantaise  and 
its  tributary  the  Moine  drain  a  small  portion  of  the  south-west  of  the 
department  The  department  is  traversed  by  the  Orldans-Nantes 
railroad,  which  passes  through  Saumur  and  Angers ;  it  is  also  crossed 
by  9  state,  24  departmental,  17  militaiy,  and  33  parish  roads.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  and  the  temperature  mild ;  winter  is  rainy ;  west 
and  south-west  winds  prevail. 

The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  yielding  com  more  than  enough  for  the 
consumption.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  pulse  of  all 
kinds.  Other  valuable  products  are  hemp,  flax,  nuts,  excellent  fruits, 
&a  About  11,000,000  gallons  of  white  and  red  wine  are  made 
annually,  some  of  which  is  of  good  quality.  Since  1838  a  good  deal 
of  effervescing  wine,  resembling  the  true  champagne  and  rivalling  it 
in  quality,  has  been  manufactured.  The  department  is  famous  for 
its  melons.  A  considerable  quantity  of  cider  is  also  made.  The 
forests  of  the  department^  which  are  extensive,  consist  chiefly  of  oak 
and  beech.  The  pasturage  is  good,  and  great  numbers  of  horses, 
mules,  homed  cattle,  and  sheep  are  reared.  Deer  and  wild  boars  are 
met  with  in  the  forests;  wolves  and  badgers  are  sometimes  seen; 
foxes,  weasels,  and  wild  cats  are  more  common.  Feathered  game  is 
veiy  abundant.  Fish  is  plentiful;  the  rivers  are  infested  by  otters. 
Among  the  reptiles  are  vipers,  adders,  the  common  snake^  and 
land-lizards. 

Iron  and  coal  mines  are  worked.  Marble,  granite,  building  stone, 
limestone,  slate,  and  potters*-clay  are  quarried.  The  slate-quarries  of 
the  department^  especially  those  of  Angers,  are  vast  excavations, 
worked  right  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  give  employ- 
ment to  above  3000  men,  who  raise  about  80,000,000  slates  annually. 
The  number  of  wind-  and  water-mills  amounts  to  622 ;  of  iron  forges 
and  foundries  to  90 ;  and  there  are  160  factories  and  workshops  of 
different  kinds,  in  which  sailcloth,  linen,  cotton-handkerchiefs,  flannels, 
paper,  oil,  cotton-  and  woollen-yam,  &o,,  are  manufactured.  There 
are  also  numerous  tan-yards,  sugar-refineries,  distilleries,  bleach-works, 
and  dye-houses. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  which  with 
their  subdirisious  and  population  are  as  follows  : — 


Cantons. 

Commonea. 

Population  in  1851. 

lllll 

88 
66 
61 
75 
88 

154,945 
79,713 
62,080 

121,875 
97,889 

ToUl    .        .    . 

84 

378 

A16,452 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement,  and  of  the  whole  department,  the 
capital  is  AngerSf  which  is  noticed  in  a  separate  article.  [Anqebs.] 
Of  the  other  towns  named  in  this  article  the  population  given  in  each 
case  is  that  of  the  commune.  Ckalonnay  prettily  situated  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill  between  the  Layon  and  the  Loire,  12  miles  by  railway  S.  by 
W.  from  Angers,  has  4927  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  seige,  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  brandy.  Ponia-tU-Ci,  a  town  of  4000  inhabitants, 
stahds  about  4  miles  S.  from  Angers,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Authion 
into  the  Loirs^  It  takes  its  name  from  the  series  of  bridges  that 
here  connects  the  banks  of  the  Loire  with  the  intervening  islands. 
These  bridges  form  one  of  the  most  important  passes  of  the  Loire ; 
they  are  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  stone,  and  contain  109  arches 
in  ally  the  entire  length,  including  the  causeway,  being  3280  yards. 
The  town  conasts  merely  of  rows  of  houses  built  aloug  the  cause- 
ways connecting  the  bridges.  About  half  a  mile  below  Ponts-de-C^, 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  is  an  ancient  Roman  encamp- 
ment, which  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  Csssar.  Some 
derive  the  name  Ponts-de-0^  from  Pontes  Crasaris  (Csssar's  Bridges.) 

2.  The  second  arrondissement  of  Baug^,  has  for  its  chief  town 
Saug6,  which  stands  east  of  Angers,  in  47°  32'  32"  N.  lat,  0"  6'  11" 
W.  long.,  192  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  near  the  Couesnon,  a 
feeder  of  the  Authion,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college, 
and  3147  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  coarse  woollens,  linen,  and 
articles  of  horn.    The  old  castle  buUt  here  by  Foulquea  Nerra  is  well 


preserved,  and  forms  now  one  of  the  finest  hospitals  in  Maine.  Beaw- 
fort,  situated  in  an  extremely  fertile  country  on  the  right  Ixuik  of 
the  Loire,  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  Anjou ; 
but  since  the  construction  of  the  dyke  along  the  Loire,  on  the  summit 
of  which  the  road  from  Tours  to  Angers  runs  and  not  as  formerly 
through  Beaufort^  the  town  is  much  fallen  from  its  former  prosperity. 
It  is  however  a  well-built  and  still  important  town,  with  5474  inhabit* 
ants,  who  manufacture  salLcloth,  sine,  leather,  &o.  There  is  also  « 
considerable  trade  in  com,  wine,  oil,  fruit,  hemp,  &a  Dartal,  a  town 
of  3452  inhabitants,  is  built  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  which  is  here  passed  by  a  bridge  of  cut 
stone.  There  is  a  pretty  ch&teau,  with  two  battlemented  and  macbico- 
lated  towers,  on  a  hill  near  the  town.  Earthenware,  tiles,  bricks,  and 
linen  are  manufactured  here.  Longv4,  on  the  Lathan,  a  feeder  of  the 
Authion,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Baug^,  has  4287  inhabitants,  who  manu- 
fSeusture  oil  and  leather,  and  trade  in  cattle,  leeches,  and  agricultural 
produce.  The  leeches  are  found  in  a  marsh  lake  traversed  by  the 
Lathan. 

3.  The  third  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  SegH^ 
which  is  situated  in  the  north  of  the  department,  on  the  Oudon,  fs 
feeder  of  the  Mayenne,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  2631 
inhabitants.  Lion-cP Angers,  a  well-built  little  town,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Oudon  with  the  Mayenne,  has  a  population  of  2732.  Pouemci, 
in  the  north-western  angle  of  the  department,  has  iron-smelting  forges 
and  blast  furnaces,  and  2821  inhabitants. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  BeawprSau,  stands 
on  the  Erve,  a  feeder  of  the  Loire,  84  miles  S.W.  from  Angers,  and 
has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  3448  inhabitants.  There 
is  a  fine  turreted  chateau  near  the  town.  Leather,  flannel  and  other 
woollen  stuff's,  and  linen  are  manufactured.  ChemillS,  E.  of  Beaupr^au, 
on  a  river  called  lonne,  is  an  old  town  with  4049  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  linen  of  all  kinds,  calico,  cotton-yam,  and  paper.  Cholei, 
or  ChoUet,  a  busy  manufacturing  town  in  the  south  of  the  depart- 
ment, stands  on  the  Moine,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  council 
of  Pmd*Uommes,  a  college,  and  8413  inhabitants.  The  town  was 
burnt  in  the  Yendean  war  by  the  Vendeans  and  the  Republicans ; 
but  it  has  been  since  rebuilt  It  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  linen 
and  pocket-handkerchiefs;  flannel,  calico,  cotton-yam,  and  leather 
are  also  made ;  there  is  a  briak  trade  in  these  articles,  and  in  cattle  and 
agricultural  produce.  St^-Ploremi-U-VxeU,  a  town  of  2025  inhabitants, 
stands  on  a  steep  hill  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire. 

5.  In  the  fifth  arrondissement  of  Saumur  the  chief  town,  Saumur, 
stands  in  a  charming  situation  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loii*e,  in 
47'*  15'34"  N.  lat,  0"4a7"  W.  long.,  252  feet  above  the  level  of  theses, 
at  a  distance  of  28  miles  by  railroad  W.  from  Tours,  and  has  tribuuals 
of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  and  12,608  inhabitants. 
A  magnificent  stone  bridge,  of  12  arches,  3104  7&rds  long,  joins  the 
town  to  an  extensive  suburb  built  on  several  islets  in  the  river  and 
along  the  dyke  on  its  right  bank.  Saumur  is  built  at  the  foot  and 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  an  old  castle, 
now  used  as  an  arsenal.  The  lower  part  of  the  town  is  well  built> 
and  extends  along  the  river,  which  is  lined  with  quays.  The  higher 
part  of  the  town  is  irregularly  built ;  the  streets  are  ill  laid  out,  and 
some  of  them  very  steep.  The  principal  buildings,  besides  the 
castle,  are  the  churches  of  St-Pierre,  Kantilly,  and  Notre-Bame-des- 
ArdiUiers  (the  convent  formerly  attached  to  this  church  is  now  an 
hospital) ;  and  the  town-hall  The  splendid  barracks  of  Saumur, 
which  were  built  between  the  Loire  and  the  Thouet,  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  May  8th,  1848.  Other  objects  of  notice  at  Saumur  are  the 
public  library,  the  theatre,  and  the  baths.  There  are  several  fine 
promenades ;  the  view  from  the  castle  over  the  valley  of  the  Loire  is 
very  splendid.  The  environs  of  Saumur,  aloug  the  left  bauk  of  the 
Loire,  abound  in  druidical  monuments.  The  chief  industrial  products 
are^en,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  enamelled  articles,  beads,  saltpetre, 
and  leather.  The  line  of  steamers  that  ply  between  Nantes  and 
Tours  put  in  at  Saumur.  Ihti4,  S.W.  of  Saumur,  is  a  well-built  little 
town,  with  2590  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  com,  linen,  iron,  and 
cattle.  It  possesses  one  of  the  finest  fountains  in  France,  both  in  an 
architectural  point  of  view  and  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  its 
waters.  FontevraviU,  in  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  department, 
9  miles  from  Saumur,  has  a  population  of  3639.  The  town  owes  its 
existence  to  the  famous  abl^y  of  Fontevrault,  founded  in  1099,  of 
which  the  great  church,  a  magnificent  monument  of  the  12th  century, 
and  all  the  other  buUdings  now  remaining,  have  been  converted  into 
a  central  prison  for  eleven  departments.  The  abbey  possesses  great 
interest  for  an  Englishman ;  it  contains  the  cemetery  of  the  Norman 
kings  of  England  and  the  Counts  of  Anjou.  The  tombs  of  Henry  IL 
and  his  queen,  Eleanor  of  Quienne,  of  Coaur-de-Lion,  and  Elizabeth 
the  Queen  of  John,  alone  have  been  saved  from  utter  destruction. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Angers.  It  is 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Angers,  and  belongs 
to  the  15th  Military  Division,  of  which  Nantes  is  head- quarters,  it 
returns  four  members  to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empire. 
There  are  at  Angers  a  diocesan  seminary,  a  preparatory  theological 
college,  a  secondary  school  of  medicine,  an  endowed  college,  and 
a  primary  normal  school ;  and  communal  colleges  at  Baug^,  Beaufort, 
Dou^,  and  Saumur.  The  former  University- Academy  of  Angers  (like 
some  others)  is  now  suppressed  and  by  recent  legislation  and  a  decree 
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of  the  emperor  the  depaitmeut  is  now  placed  within  the  litnit  of  the 
tJnivereity  Academy  of  Rennes. 

(JHctionnaire  de  la  Prance;  Annuaire  pour  tAn  1853;  Official 
Papers.) 

MAINE,  the  most  northern  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
extends  hctween  43*  and  47**  30'  N.  lat.,  and  between  66**  62'  and 
71*  6'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  British  colony  of  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  N.  and  N.W.  by  that  of  Lower  Canada ;  W.  by  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire ;  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  state,  which  is 
of  very  irregular  form,  has  an  area  of  about  85,000  square  miles,  or 
about  3600  square  miles  larger  than  that  of  Scotland.  The  population 
in  1850  was  638,169,  or  16*66  to  the  square  mila  The  inhabitants 
being  all  free,  the  federal  representative  population  is  the  same  as  the 
entire  population  in  1850;  this  according  to  the  present  ratio  of 
representation  entitles  the  state  to  send  6  representatives  to  Congress. 
To  the  Senate,  like  each  of  the  other  states,  Maine  sends  two  members. 

Cocui-linef  Surface. — The  coast-line  extends  in  a  straight  lino  230 
miles,  but  following  its  windings  it  is  above  900  miles  long.  It  is 
greatly  broken,  and  in  the  north-eastern  part  is  skirtt'd  by  numerous 
islands,  generally  small,  but  some  of  cousideniblo  size,  inhabited  and 
cultivated.  The  southtm  portion,  as  far  north  as  C;u-co  Bay,  ia  mther 
high,  but  comparatively  free  from  rocks  and  i^landa.  Casco  Bay 
extends  from  south-west  to  north-east  20  miled,  with  a  mean  width  of 
five  miles,  and  is  landlocked  by  a  chain  of  islands,  the  largest  of  which 
are  the  Great  Gebrag  and  Seba^jcoikgan.  Along  the  bay  are  several 
good  harbours.  So  far  the  coast  trends  from  Bouth-^outh-Wi-st  to 
north-north-eust  Between  Caaco  Bay  and  Peuobacot  Bay  the  coast  of 
the  mainland  runs  nearly  east  and  west;  but  numerous  long  peninsulas 
stretch  out  from  it  southward  into  the  sea,  and  are  divided  from  each 
other  by  nari-ow  and  deep  indentations,  which  form  excellent  harbours. 
These  bays  contain  numerous  small  islands.  Penobscot  Bay  extends 
from  St  George's  Point  (44°  N.  lat.)  and  the  Fox  Islands,  thirty  miles 
northward,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  River,  nearly  in  a  northern 
direction.  It  contains  numerous  wooded  islands,  some  of  which  are 
considerable,  as  Long  Island,  which  is  fifteen  miles  long,  and  from  two 
to  three  miles  wide.  Fox,  Deer,  and  Haut  isknds.  The  remainder  of 
the  coast-line,  from  Penobscot  Bay  to  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  resembles 
the  coast  west  of  Penobscot  Bay,  consisting  of  an  alternation  of  pro- 
montories and  indentations;  but  the  promontories  are  commonly 
wider,  and  the  inlets  do  not  run  so  far  into  the  mainland.  The  most 
extensive  bays  are  Frenchman's  Bay  and  Machias  Bay.  Frenchman's 
Bay  is  formed  on  the  west  side  by  the  extensive  island  called  Mount 
De:iert  Island.  The  approach  to  this  coast,  which  runs  from  the  south 
of  west  to  the  north  of  east,  is  also  rendered  difficult  by  numerous 
rocks  and  small  islands.  Though  the  frost  along  this  shore  is  very 
intense  in  winter,  and  the  numerous  islands  favour  the  formation  of 
ice,  the  harbours  are  commonly  open  all  the  year  round,  the  strength 
of  the  tide,  which  rises  from  24  to  40  feet,  preventing  their  being 
closed  up. 

The  surface  of  the  state  is  mostly  hilly,  except  along  the  shore, 
which  is  flat  and  sandy ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  north-western  and 
northern  districts  that  the  hills  rise  to  any  great  altitude.  This  northern 
and  north-western  region  is  full  of  high  hills  and  mountains,  of  which 
the  highest,  Mount  Kathadiu,  between  the  east  and  west  branches  of 
the  Penobscot  River,  rises  to  5380  feet.  The  other  lofty  heights  are 
the  Bald  mountains  west  of  Moosehead  Lake,  Mounts  Saddleback, 
Abraham,  and  Bigelow,  and  the  Sugar  Loaf  mountains  on  the  west  of 
the  Walloostook.  These  hills  and  mountidns,  though  mostly  isolated, 
occupy  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  region,  and  about  as  much  is  occupied 
by  the  lakes.  The  lowest  part  of  this  region  is  probably  from  600  to 
700  f#et  above  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  and  few  settlements  have  been 
formed  in  it,  except  in  the  valley  of  the  Androscoggin,  at  the  southern 
extremity,  where  the  hills  are  of  moderate  elevation.  This  region 
occupies  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  the  state. 

Between  this  region  and  the  coast  is  the  hilly  region,  which  is  well 
drained  by  numerous  rivers  with  a  rapid  course.  Swamps  are  here  of 
rare  occurrence  and  of  moderate  extent,  except  along  the  banks  of  the 
Matawamkeag,  where  they  occupy  a  space  fifty  miles  in  length. 

Hydrography,  Cammunicatiorut, — Maine  is  in  every  part  abundantly 
provided  with  streams,  rivulets,  or  lakes.  It  is  estimated  that  above 
a  tenth  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  water.  The  rivers  in  the 
southern  district  have  a  short  course.  Tlie  principal  are  the  Pisca- 
taqua  [New  Hampshire],  the  Saco,  and  the  Presumscot,  or  Casco.  The 
two  latter  rise  on  the  southern  and  western  declivity  of  the  White 
Mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  the  Saco  running  about  90  miles  and 
the  Presumscot  about  60  miles.  The  Presumscot  traverses  a  large  lake 
aalled  Sebago  Pond,  and  falls  into  Caaco  Bay,  a  short  distance  north 
of  Portland.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  state  is  the  Walloot»took,  or 
Main  St.  John,  the  chief  branch  of  the  St.  John's  River.  It  rises  in 
Somerset  county,  and  flows  at  fii-st  north  and  then  north-east  to  its 
confluence  with  the  St,  Francis  at  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state. 
The  united  river,  under  the  name  of  the  St.  John,  flowing  at  first 
enst  and  then  south-east,  forms  the  boundary  of  the  state  to  67°  49' 
W.  long.,  when  it  enters  the  province  of  New  Bbukswick,  to  which 
the  remainder  of  its  course  belongs. 

ivust  of  Casco  Bay  is  a  deep  iuicntation  which  receives  two  consi- 
dpi-abie  rivers,  the  Androscoggin  and  the  Kennebec  The  Androscoggin 
is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  small  streams  in  the  north-eastern 


part  of  New  Hampshire,  and  enters  Maine  about  W  15'  K.  lai  It 
then  flows  for  some  distance  in  a  generally  eastern  direction,  but  Dear 
the  town  of  Jay  turns  south  and  aiterwards  south-east,  when  it  pasaei 
over  the  Pejepskeag  Falls,  and  joins  the  Kennebec  at  Merry  ileeang 
Bay,  16  mUes  from  the  sea.  The  Kennebec  rises  in  several  bnuchai 
on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain-range  which  separates  M&ine 
from  Canada :  these  branches,  some  of  which  have  a  coui^  of  40  mile^ 
unite  in  Moose-Head  Lake,  a  sheet  of  water  about  30  miles  loug  irum 
north  to  south,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  6  to  20  milea  From 
the  south-western  side  of  this  lake  the  Kennebec  issues  in  a  luge 
stream,  and  the  general  direction  of  the  remainder  of  its  course  h  to 
the  south,  but  with  considerable  deviations  to  the  west  and  east,  until 
it  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Androscoggin,  after  a  coune  of  about  liO 
miles.  Though  their  courses  are  much  obstructed  by  falls  aud  shoak, 
both  of  these  rivers  are  of  great  importance  in  the  transporUiioQ  of 
lumber.  The  tide  ascends  to  Augusta,  60  miles  from  the  sea;  ste&men 
of  light  draught  and  small  vessels  ascend  to  Augusta.  Keuuebec  Caj, 
in  which  tbe  Androscoggin  and  the  Kennebec  unite,  stretcliei  mord 
than  20  miles  farther  south,  being  formed  by  the  long  peuin*uk  of 
Phipp-sbury  on  the  west,  and  by  numerous  islands  on  the  east 

The  upper  branches  of  Peiwhscot  lliver  are  numerous.  All  the 
waters  which  descend  from  the  southern  declivity  of  the  high  land 
which  forms  the  southern  border  of  the  St.  John's  River,  between 
68°  and  70"  W.  long.,  flow  down  to  the  Penobscot.  The  western  or 
principal  branch  is  formed  by  several  mountain-streams  unitia;  in 
Chesuucook  Lake,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  which  it  iseao, 
flowing  castwai'd  to  Pemadumcook  Lake,  after  leaving  which  it  umt«i 
with  the  north  branch  and  the  Matawamkeag,  two  lai^e  rivers  which 
come  from  the  north.  The  united  stream  flows  in  a  south-weat'ra 
course  to  its  junction  with  the  Piscataquis  Kiver,  a  large  stream  which 
falls  into  it  from  the  west.  The  remainder  of  its  course  is  a  little  to 
the  west  of  south,  and  it  falls  into  Penobscot  Bay  after  t  course  of 
about  800  miles.  The  tides  reach  up  to  Bangor,  60  miles  from  ihe 
sea.  Penobscot  River  is  more  navigable  than  the  other  hrerj  of 
Maine,  as  no  obsU'uction  occurs  for  20  miles  above  Bangor,  except  its 
rapid  current,  and  it  is  much  used  for  the  transport  of  lumber. 

From  Penobscot  Bay  to  that  of  Passamaquoddy,  a  distance  of  100 
miles  along  the  margin  of  the  ocean,  no  l|krge  river  empties  itself  into 
the  sea.  The  last  remarkable  river  is  the  St.  Croix,  or  Scoodic,  which 
forms  the  boundary-line  in  this  part  between  the  United  States  of 
Xorth  America  and  the  British  colony  of  New  Brunswick.  Its  farthot 
sources  are  a  number  of  lakes,  curving  from  north  to  east,  and  extending 
in  length  about  40  miles ;  they  are  known  as  the  Grand  or  Chiputo&ti- 
cook  Lake.  The  river  issuing  from  the  last  of  this  series  of  lakes  ram 
southward  until  it  unites  with  the  outlet  of  another  series  called  the 
Scoodic  lakes.  Hence  its  course  is  to  the  south-east,  but  with  aood 
considerable  bends.  It  enters  Passamaquoddy  Bay  after  a  coutm  of 
about  100  miles.  Passamaquoddy  Bay  is  of  a  very  irregular  fomi, 
extending  upwards  of  20  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  St  Croix  Rirer 
to  Quoddy  Point ;  on  the  side  of  Maine  it  fonns  a  bay  of  considerable 
extent,  called  Kopscook  Bay. 

The  sestuaries  of  the  above  rivers,  with  the  deep  inlets  and  hl^ 
hours,  form  the  natural  lines  of  communication  belonging  to  the  state. 
The  only  canal  of  any  magnitude  is  the  Cumberland  and  Oxford  Canal, 
which  connects  Portland  with  Sebago  Pond ;  it  has  25  locks,  and  is 
204  miles  long;  but  by  an  additional  lock  is  connected  with  Saw 
Kiver,  and  with  Brandy  and  Long  Ponds,  giving  a  navigable  length  of 
over  60  miles. 

The  carriage-roads  are  generally  well  laid  out  and  well  maintained 
The  railways  are  extensive  and  important :  above  460  miles  are  coaa- 
pleted,  aud  a  great  additional  length  is  in  progress  or  projected.  Tha 
most  important  completed  line  is  the  Grand  Trunk,  originally  callai 
the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence,  which  was  finished  in  1863,  and  foma 
a  continuous  line  from  Montreal  in  Canada  to  Portland  in  Caaco  Bay, 
^.laine,  a  distance  of  292  miles :  of  this  railway  the  Maine  portion, 
149  miles  loug,  is  known  as  the  Portland  District  railway,  and  has  a 
branch  from  Mcchaiuio  Falls  to  Buck  field,  13  miles.  Three  other 
lines  of  railway  meet  or  terminate  at  Portland  :  the  Porthmd,  Saco, 
and  Portsmouth,  52  miles  long,  which  runs  to  Portsmouth,  >eir 
Hampshire,  and  unites  Portland  with  Boston;  a  connected  line  called 
the  Portland  aud  Kennebec,  which  is  completed  to  Augusta,  60  milf^ 
with  a  branch  9  miles  long  to  Bath;  and  the  York  and  Cumberland 
i-ailway,  which  is  open  to  Saco  River,  18  miles.  The  other  lines  la 
this  state  are— the  Androscoggin  Junction,  20  miles,  conuecung 
Androseo^jL^'iu  and  Livermore;  the  Andnwcog^^in  and  Kennebec,  a 
broad-gauge  line,  from  Danville  to  Waterville,  66  miles ;  the  Rmjw 
and  Piseataqua,  from  Bangor  to  Old  Town,  12  miLs;  the  Calais  and 
Baring,  uuitmg  the  places  so  named,  6  miles ;  aud  the  Frankiiu,  from 
Machias  Port  to  Whitneyville,  9  miles. 

Geol(jgy,  Mineralog^y,  d;c.— The  larger  part  of  the  rocks  of  the  state 
is  of  the  Igneous  and  Palaeozoic  formations.  Igneous  rocks,  eriir-u^ 
and  metamorphic,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  western  and  8^";"''^^ 
sides,  and  they  appear  in  the  Silurian  districts  about  the  mui.ile  of 
the  state.  Much  of  the  north-western  mountain  rejgiou  is  grauiuc; 
Mount  Kathadiu  and  other  of  the  loftier  summits  iu,the  neighbouij 
hood  of  Moosehead  Lake,  and  the  St.  John  River,  are  of  gnuiite;  r^QJ 
it  oocura  largely  about  Augusta  and  elsewhere  towards  the  souU 
Trap-dykes  are  very  widely  distributed;  porphyries,  mica,  antt  ta.w« 
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Ecbists,  greeuBtbuea,  soapstone,  ^c.,  abound.     Lower  Silurian  strata 
occupy  the  whole  centre  of  the  state,  except  where  broken  through  or 
transformed  by  ininaive  rocks.     The  Lower  SUuriau  series  is  here 
^presented  chiefly  by  strata  of  blue  fosailiferous  limestone  and  ai^gil- 
laceous  schists.    The  Upper  Silurian  rocks  occupy  the  north-west 
districts,  including  the  valley  of  the  WaUoostook,  and  they  also  appear 
in  detached  portions  quite  across  to  Eastport,  at  the  south-eastern  I 
comer  of  the  state :  these  rocks  are  chiefly  a  hght^ay  limestone.    In  I 
the  most  northern  part  of  Maine  the  characteristic  rocks  are  of  the  I 
Devonian  formation,  consisting  of  strata  of  deep  red-sandstone,  which  • 
correspond  to  the  old  red-sand^tone  of  Great  Britain,  crowning  beds  of  j 
schistose  day.    Miocene  and  Pliocene  strata,  or  the  middle  and  upper  | 
series  of  the  Tertiary  fonnation,  occur  at  Portland,  Augusta,  and 
elsewhere.    Recent  rocks  are  found  in  various  places  at  the  eestuaries 
of  riven  and  along  the  ooaat.    IjUised  beaches  are  met  with  in  several 
localities. 

Gold  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Penobscot  and 
Moose  rivers.  Iron-ore  of  excellent  quality  is  found  in  considerable 
quaoiitiea.  Traces  of  bituminous  coal,  outlyers  of  the  carboniferous 
measures  of  New  Brunswick  probably,  are  said  to  have  been  disco  vered 
in  the  south-eastern  districts  between  the  Kennebeo  and  St.  Croix. 
Granite-limestone  and  marble  of  superior  quality  ai'e  largely  quarried, 
as  well  for  export  to  othdr  states  as  for  use  in  Maine.  Lime  is  burnt 
to  a  great  extent  at  Camden  and  Thomaston.  There  is  a  salt-spring 
at  Lubeo. 

SoUf  ClimaUf  and  Produoium$,,-^Along  the  sea-coast,  and  from  ten 
to  twenty  miles  inland,  the  soil  is  of  moderate  fertility,  and  frequently 
intersected  with  sandy  and  sterile  tracts;  but  beyond  this  region  the 
soil  improves,  and  produces  plentiful  crops  of  grain,  flax,  and  hemp. 
Between  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  rivers  is  a  very  fertile  tract  of 
country.  The  tract  between  the  Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  has 
a  strong  moist  soil,  and  is  known  as  the  White-Pine  Land,  fram  the 
tree  which  most  largely  covers  it  The  mountain  distnots  are  chiefly 
available  for  grazing. 

The  winter  is  very  aevera.  From  the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st 
of  April  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  and  the  rivers  and  lakes 
with  ioe.  The  summer  on  the  sea-shore  is  very  hot.  The  thei*mometer 
frequently  rises  to  90°,  and  sometimes  to  100° ;  and  the  weather  is 
snbject  to  sudden  and  great  changes.  Vegetation  commences  late ; 
the  season  of  growth  lasts  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
October,  but  growth  is  vigorous  for  little  over  three  months,  during 
which  it  makes  rapid  progress.  Drought  is  frequent.  The  mean 
temperature  is  about  42°.  In  the  year  the  thermometer  ordinarily 
ranges  116° ;  between  96°  above  and  20°  below  sero.  In  the  interior 
of  the  hilly  region  the  weather,  though  not  so  warm,  is  much  more 
ragular.    The  climate  is  generally  healthy. 

A  very  dense  forest  covered  Maine  in  its  natural  state,  and  still 
spreads  over  the  greater  part  of  it.  The  forest-trees  consist  princi- 
pally of  white  pine^  spruce^  maple,  beech,  birch,  white  and  gray  oak, 
and  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  the  state,  timber  being  its 
staplei  The  cultivated  fields  do  not  occupy  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
Burface.  Maize,  which  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, thrives  well  as  £ar  north  as  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Penobscot 
Biver.  Most  other  cereals  are  cultivated  in  this  state.  The  fruit- 
trees  of  northern  Europe  thrive  very  well,  especially  pears  and  apples, 
as  well  as  most  of  our  vegetables^ 

Cattle  and  hogs  are  numerous,  and  afford  articles  of  exportation. 
Deer  were  formerly  abundant;  wolves,  bears,  beavers,  foxes,  and 
squirrels  are  still  common.  The  sea  abounds  in  fish,  especially  cod ; 
and  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  full  of  fish,  especially  salmon ;  large  trout 
are  common  in  the  lakes  in  the  interior. 

Manufactures,  Commerce,  dec, — Maine  is  not  to  any  great  extent  a 
znanufacturing  state ;  the  chief  branches  of  manufacture  are  cotton 
and  woollen  goods  and  iron.  Very  nearly  half  of  the  male  population 
over  15  years  of  age  (77,082  out  of  162,711)  are  returned  as  employed 
in  agriculture,  while  a  very  large  number  are  occupied  in  the  forests 
cutting  timber,  in  the  numerous  saw-miUs  on  the  rivers  preparing  the 
timber  for  market,  and  in  various  employments  more  or  less  connected 
with  agriculture  and  the  timber  trade. 

The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  the  produce  of  the  forests,  as  timber, 
lumber,  boards,  and  potash,  and  of  dried  fish,  beef,  pork,  and  grain. 
For  the  year  ending  June  30th  1852  the  value  of  the  articles  of 
domestic  produce  exported  was  1,668,274  dollars ;  of  foreign  produce 
exported,  49,544  dollars;  total,  1,717,818  dollars.  The  imports 
amoonted  in  the  same  year  to  1,094,977  dollars,  of  which  947,926 
dollars  were  in  American  vessels  and  147,051  dollars  in  foreign  vessels. 
The  imports  oansist  mostly  of  manufactured  articles  from  Europe, 
and  salt,  iron,  and  colonial  produce  from  the  West  Indies^  espedally 
Cuba.  This  state  possesses  a  laiger  amount  of  shipping?  than  any 
other  state  in  the  Union  except  Massachusetts  and  New  York ;  and  a 
larger  number  of  ships  are  now  built  in  Maine  than  in  any  other 
state.  In  1852  there  were  854  vessek  built  in  the  state  of  the  aggre- 
gate burden  of  110,047  tons :  of  these  188  were  ships,  68  biigs,  148 
schooners,  and  5  sloops  and  canal-boats. 

JMmtiont,  Towns,  dtc — Maine  is  divided  into  18  counties.  Augusta 
is  the  political  capital ;  but  Portland  is  the  commercial  metropolis  and 
most  populous  town  in  the  state.  These,  with  the  other  more  import- 
ant towns,  we  notice  below :  the  population  is  that  of  1850,  but  it 


is  pix)per  to  intimate  that  the  term  'town'  as  used  in  Maine  js  equiva* 
lent  to  the  Knglish  'township,'  and  the  Census  Eeport  does  not 
discriminate  the  urban  and  rural  population. 

Augusta,  the  capital,  is  built  chiefly  ou  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kennebec  River,  at  the  head  of  steam  navigation,  43  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  595  miles  N.E.  from  Washington,  in  44°  IS'  N.  lat,  69°  50' 
W.  long. :  population,  8225.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  a 
fine  bridge  520  feet  long  connects  the  main  part  with  that  which  lies  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  principal  buildiucrs  are  the  state-house, 
which  stands  a  little  south  of  the  town,  the  county  building.-*,  state 
lunatic  asylum,  United  States  arsenal,  several  churches,  schools,  &c. 
Steamers  ply  regularly  to  the  prmcipal  North  Atlantic  ports,  and  the 
Portland  and  Kennebec  railway  terminates  here.  Four  newspapers 
are  published  here  weekly. 

Portland^  the  capital  of  Cumberland  county,  is  the  chief  commercial 
city  in  Maine,  and  the  third  in  importance  in  the  Kew  England  states. 
It  is  finely  situated  on  an  elevated  promontory  on  the  south-west  side 
of  Caaco  Bay,  55  miles  S.S.W.  from  Augusta :  population,  20,815, 
The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  well  built,  especially  in  the  more 
recent  pai-ts.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  Exchange,  whidi 
includes  the  post-oiBce,  custom-house,  and  United  States  court-rooms; 
the  city-hall;  the  old  custom-house;  18  churches;  numerous  high 
and  public  schools ;  an  athenaium ;  natural  history  society's  museum, 
&c.  Portland  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  The  foreign  commerce 
of  the  city  is  principally  with  Europe  and  the  West  Indies.  Thd 
coasting-trade  is  chiefly  with  Boston,  with  which  port  there  is  regular^ 
and  during  summer  daily,  steam-boat  communication.  The  exports 
are  lumber,  ice,  fish,  provisions,  &c  Portland  Harbour  is  capacious, 
safe  and  well  sheltered,  has  a  good  entrance,  and  is  seldom  obstructed 
by  ice.  Four  lines  of  ptilway  terminate  at  Portland,  and  afford  very 
complete  facilities  for  commimication  with  the  neighbouring  states  and 
Canada.  There  is  a  very  extensive  manufactory  of  locomotives  and 
railway-cars  in  the  town.  Two  daily  and  seven  weekly  newspaper? 
are  published  here. 

Bangor,  the  capital  of  Penobscot  county,  occupies  both  banks  of 
the  Kunduskesg  River,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Penobscot^  at  thp 
head  of  steam  navigation,  60  miles  N.E.  from  Augusta :  population, 
14,432.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and  deep.  The  chief  trade  is  in 
timber.  The  town  has  good  railway  and  steam-boat  communication 
with  the  other  leading  towns  of  the  state.  A  bridge  1320  feet  lon|^ 
across  the  Penobscot  just  above  the  city,  connects  Bangor  with  th^ 
manufacturing  village  of  Orrington.  £atk,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kennebec,  12  miles  from,  the  sea,  and  28  miles  S.  from  Augusta,  popu- 
lation 8020,  is  a  busy  sea-port  and  commercial  town.  The  shipping 
belonging  to  the  town  in  1850  amounted  to  103,626  tons,  of  whiou 
76,606  tons  were  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  A  branch  of  the 
Kennebec  and  Portland  railway  is  carried  to  the  town.  Belfati  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  Belfast  Bay,  30  miles  from  the  sea,  and  3^ 
miles  K  by  N.  from  Augusta :  population,  5051.  The  harbour  is 
capacious,  deep  enough  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  is  rarely  obstructed 
by  ice.  The  town  possesses  a  considerable  trade  in  the  expoi-t  of 
lumber  and  flsh.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  There 
is  regular  steam-boat  communication  with  the  neighbouring  ports. 
JBrunswick,  on  the  right  bank  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Androscoggin, 
29  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Augusta :  population,  4977.  A  large  quantity 
of  lumber  is  brought  here  for  export,  and  there  are  extensive  saw-mills 
both  at  Brimswick  and  at  the  village  of  TopsJiam,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  The  two  places  are.  connected  by  a  bridge,  on  whic)i 
also  passes  the  Portland  and  Kennebec  railway.  Bowdoin  College  and 
Medical  School  is  situ<ited  at  Brunswick.  Cancdca,  on  the  west  side  of 
Penobscot  Bay,  3G  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Augu^ki,  population  4005,  po^- 
ses^es  a  good  harbour,  is  somewhat  lai'gely  cngiiged  in^the  coasting- 
trade,  especially  in  the  export  of  lime,  flslieries,  and  ship-building. 
Calais,  ou  the  right  bank  of  the  St.-Croix  liiver,  at  the  head  of  steam 
navigation,  133  miles  E.N.E.  from  Augusta:  population,  4749.  Calais 
couiiists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  village ;  to  the  lower  vessels  of  con- 
siderable burdeu  ascend,  and  there  is  an  extensive  trade  in  the 
preparation  and  sale  of  lumber.  The  upper  and  lower  villages  are 
connected  with  each  other  and  with  other  parts  of  the  state  by  a 
railway,  and  with  the  British  territory  by  a  bridge,  which  is  carried 
across  the  St-Croix  below  the  lower  fidls  of  that  river.  £astport,  <m 
Moose  Island,  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  close  to  the  British  islands  Campo 
Bello  and  Indian,  145  miles  E.N.E.  from  Augusta ;  the  population  of 
the  island,  which  is  4  miles  long,  and  several  smaller  islands,  is  4125. 
Eastport  has  a  large  lumber  trade ;  and  a  considerable  business  in  the 
.foreign  an4  coasting  trade,  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  and  ship- 
building. A  United  States  garrison  is  maintamed  on  the  island,  whion 
is  the  most  eastward  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Gardiner,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kennebec,  at  the  confluence  of  tt^e 
Cobbessecontee,  12  miles  S.  by  E.  fix>m  Augusta :  population,  6486.  A 
great  amount  of  water  power  is  a£forded  by  the  rivers,  and  immenoe 
quantities  of  timber  are  sawn  here.  The  Portland  and  Kennebec 
nulway  passes  through  Qardiner.  Mallowell,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Kennebec,  2  miles  S.  from  Augusta:  population,  4769. 
The  town  is  regulariy  laid-out^  and  contains  some  neat  buildingp^ 
The  town  has  an  extensive  coasting  trade;  the  chief  exports  ave 
lumber  and  granite.  Vessels  drawing  9  feet  of  water  can  Ue  idong- 
side  the  whai&.    The  Portland  and  Kennebec  railway  passes  throng 
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Hallowell.  Saeo^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Saoo,  67  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Augusta,  population  of  the  township  5798,  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trsde  in  the  preparation  of  lumber  for  export,  aod  has  nine  lai^ge 
ootton-factories,  a  woollen-mill,  and  other  establishments.  The  town 
IB  united  by  a  bridge  with  JBiddeford  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  two  pUkces  are  closely  associated  in  business  interests. 
The  Portland,  Saco,  and  Portsmouth  railway  places  these  towns  in 
connection  with  the  railway  system  of  the  state.  WcUdoborOf  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Muscongus  River,  where  it  opens  into  Muscongus 
Bay,  30  miles  S.£.  from  Augusta :  population,  4199.  The  inhabitants 
are  engaged  priucipally  in  ship-building,  the  coasting-trade,  and  the 
cod  and  mackerel  fisheries.  There  are  several  miUs  and  tanneries. 
Weili,  on  the  coast,  80  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Augusta :  population, 
2945.  The  town  carries  on  a  rather  considerable  coasting-trade ;  and 
has  numerous  mills,  tanneries,  &c.  The  Portland,  Saco,  and  Ports- 
mouth railway  has  a  station  here.  Witcassettf  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Sheepscot  River  where  it  opens  into  Sheepscot  Bay,  22  miles 
S.S.E.  from  Augusta :  population,  2332.  The  town  is  well  built,  and 
contains  the  usual  county  buildings,  churches,  schools,  &c.  Although 
the  foreign  trade  has  somewhat  declined,  Wiscassett  is  still  one  of  the 
most  important  sea-port  towns  in  the  state.  York,  on  the  coast, 
92  miles  S.W.  from  Augusta :  population,  2980.  The  town  is  regu- 
larly laid  out.  Vessels  of  250  tons  can  lie  in  the  harbour.  The 
coasting-trade  and  fisheries  are  the  chief  sources  of  employment. 

Government,  Judicature,  dsc. — The  constitution  was  framed  and 
adopted  in  1820  when  Maine  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an 
independent  state.  By  the  constitution  the  right  of  Toting  in  all 
state  elections  is  vested  in  every  white  male  citizen  21  years  of  age, 
not  being  a  pauper  or  under  guardianship,  who  has  resided  for  three 
months  in  the  town  for  which  he  proposes  to  vote.  The  legislative 
body,  elected  annually,  consists  of  a  Senate  of  not  less  ^an  20 
nor  more  than  81  (at  present  80)  members,  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  not  less  than  100  nor  more  than  200  (at  present  151) 
members. 

Maine  was  discovered  by  one  of  the  Cabots  in  1497.  It  was  after- 
wards visited  by  the  French,  who  called  the  southern  part^  west  of  the 
Kennebec  River,  Maine,  and  the  eastern  part  Acadie.  About  1685 
the  English  succeeded  in  making  some  settlements  in  the  southern 
district  The  first  charter  was  proprietary,  and  granted  in  1639  to 
Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges ;  but  in  1652  Maine  was  united  to  Massachu- 
setts under  the  title  of  the  county  of  Yorkshire.  In  1676  Massachusetts 
bought  the  country  from  the  family  of  the  Gorges,  and  from  that  time 
it  remained  annexed  to  that  state,  but  advanced  ^owly,  on  account  of 
the  constant  disputes  between  the  English  and  French,  and  the  incur- 
sions of  the  native  Indians.  Its  progress  became  more  decided  from 
1712,  when  England  obtained  full  possession  of  it  by  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  After  the  declaration  of  independence  Massachusetts 
opposed  the  attempts  of  the  inhabitants  to  separate  Maine  from  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  but  in  1819  it  gave  permission  to  the  freemen  of  Maine 
to  decide  this  question ;  and  the  majority  of  votes  being  in  favour 
of  a  separation,  Maine  became  in  1820  an  independent  member  of  the 
Union. 

{StatUtieal  Ocaetteer  of  the  VwUed  States;  Darby,  View  of  the  United 
Statez  ;  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States;  American  Almanac,  1854 ; 
Marcou,  Otological  Map  of  the  United  States,  &c.) 

MAINTENON.    [Edbe-et-Loibb.] 

MAINZ,  Mentz,  or  Mayence,  the  Roman  Moffuntiacumt  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Rheinhessen,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darm- 
«tadt^  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  parts  of 
Germany,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  a  little  below  the  junction 
of  the  Maine  with  that  river,  on  the  slope  of  a  hUl,  in  50  N.  lat., 
8"  11'  K  long.,  and  has  about  31,000  inhabitants.  It  is  connected, 
b^  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Rhine,  with  the  village  of  Eastel,  or 
Eassel,  included  in  the  system  of  fortifications,  which  render  Maim 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  and  a  chief  bulwark  of 
Germany  against  France.  The  town  is  connected  by  railways  with 
Frankfort,  Manheim,  and  Paris.  The  distance  to  Paris  by  railway 
through  Ludwigshafen,  Forbach,  and  Nancy  is  415  miles  W.  Besides 
the  hill-side  the  town  occupies  a  long  sUp  of  land  on  the  river 
bank.  The  extent  of  the  fortifications,  which  were  much  enlarged  by  the 
French  while  the  city  was  in  their  possession,  including  the  citadel  and 
other  strong  works,  exclusive  of  Kastel,  is  two  leagues  and  a  half. 
Kastel,  which  is  imited  with  Mainz  as  an  outwork,  has  very  extensive 
fortifications,  which  consirt  of  four  strong  forts  besides  the  strongly 
fortified  island  of  Petersau,  including  which  latter  the  works  are  of 
greater  extent  than  even  those  of  Mainz  itself.  The  inner  works 
consist  of  14  principal  and  13  smaller  bastions.  On  the  land  side  there 
are  four  great  gates  with  double  drawbridges,  and  toward  the  river 
several  gates.  The  Rhine  runs  from  south  to  north,  and  the  Maine 
from  east  to  west  About  a  mile  above  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers  is  the  village  of  Eostheim  on  the  Maine,  and  a  UtUe  farther  up 
a  bridge  of  boats,  defended  by  a  strong  tdte-de-pont  On  the  last 
settlement  of  the  a£Burs  of  Germany  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna^ 
Mainz  was  assigned  to  the  grand-duke  of  fiesse-Darmstadt^  but  it  was 
decided  that»  as  a  fortress,  it  should  belong  to  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, with  a  garrison  of  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Hessian  troops.  This 
garrison  in  time  of  peace  consists  of  6000  men.  The  military  governor, 
who  retains  his  post  five  years,  is  alternately  an  Austrian  and  a 


Prussian  general.  This  great  fortress  requires  for  its  d^fenoe  s 
garrison  of  30,000  men. 

Mainz  is  on  the  whole  an  old-fashioned  and  iU-bnOt  town.  The 
streets,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  are  narrow,  crooked,  aod 
gloomy,  though  there  are  many  handsome  private  houses  and  Bome 
fine  public  edifices.  Of  the  27  squares  and  market  places  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  Parade,  which  is  surrounded  with  avenues  of  trees.  Of 
'  the  11  churches,  of  which  only  one  is  for  Protestants,  the  mostrenuri:- 
,  able  are  the  cathedral,  the  church  of  St  Ignatius^  which  is  consideivd 
;  a  model  of  beautiful  ecolesiastical  architecture,  St  Peter^s  church, 
and  St  Stephen's.  The  cathedral,  founded  in  the  12th  oentmy,  is 
I  350  feet  long,  140  feet  wide,  and  has  14  altars  and  20  chapels.  It  wu 
'  much  injured  in  the  siege  by  the  French  in  1793,  and  under  the  goTero* 
ment  of  Napoleon  I.  it  was  intended  to  pull  it  down,  but  it  hu  since 
been  repaired.  Nothing  however  remains  of  the  great  treasures  which 
it  formerly  possessed,  or  of  its  library,  and  even  many  of  the  fine 
monuments  have  been  destroyed.  The  other  public  edifices  oompriM 
the  grand-ducal  palace  (formerly  the  house  of  the  Teutonic  order), 
the  arsenal^  the  palaces  of  the  commandant  and  of  the  vioe^ovemor, 
the  episcopal  palace,  the  theatre,  &c.  A  bronze  statue  of  Gutenberg, 
the  inventor  of  printing,  and  a  native  of  Mainz,  modelled  bj  Tho^ 
waldsen,  and  cast  in  Paris,  was  erected  in  an  open  space  opposite  Hha 
theatre  in  1837.  The  expenses  were  paid  by  subscriptions  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  A  gymnasium  has  taken  the  place  of  the  forma 
university,  and  there  are  several  schools.  The  city  library  consists 
of  above  90,000  volumes,  and  in  the  same  building  there  are  cabinets 
of  medals  and  of  natural  history,  a  collection  of  philosophical  acd 
mechanical  instruments,  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  a  collection  of 
Roman  antiquities  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  The  £ichel- 
stein  in  the  citadel  is  supposed  to  be  a  monument  in  honour  of 
Drusus  Germanicus,  brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Near  the 
village  of  Zahlbach  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  same  Drusus.  There  are  pleasant  walks  on  the  Rhine; 
the  environs  are  very  beautiful  and  the  prospects  over  the  surrounding 
country  magnificent  Main2  is  a  free-port ;  it  has  manufactures  of 
tobacco,  soap,  leather,  glue,  false  pearls,  musical  instruments,  yx- 
celain,  &c.  The  commerco  in  com,  wine,  timber,  and  Rhenish  prodadi 
generally,  is  considerable.  Steamers  ply  regularly  to  the  chief  towns 
on  the  Rhine.  Two  railroads  run  from  Kassel,  one  east  to  f^nkfhrt- 
•m-Main,  the  other  north  to  Wiesbaden. 

Mainz  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  town  of  the  Medio* 
matrioi,  who  inhabited  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  whose  domi- 
nion ended  in  the  year  72  B.O.  In  13  B.c.  Drusus  founded  thefortresi 
of  Magontiacum,  or  Magtmtiacum,  on  the  site  on  which  Kastel  sow 
stands.  The  town  which  sprung  up  near  it  did  not  extend  under  the 
Bomans  to  the  Rhine.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Vandals  in  40d,  aai 
lay  in  ruins  for  some  centuries,  till  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  kings  of  the 
Franks.  A  new  and  brilliant  epoch  in  its  history  commenced  with 
St  Bonifadus,  the  apostle  of  the  Germans,  who  was  bishop  of  Miini. 
Some  affirm  that  the  bishopric  of  Mainz  was  founded  by  CresceiB, 
a  dlBciple  of  St  Paul,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  a.d.  103.  Others  aay 
that  Bonifacius  was  its  first  bishop.  In  1798  Mainz  became  the 
capital  of  the  French  department  of  Mont  Tonn&re;  in  1316  itvu 
ceded  to  the  grand-duke  of  Uesse. 

MAIO.    [Cape  Verd  Islands.] 

MAIRE,  L£,  the  name  of  a  strait  that  lies  in  the  Sonthera  Adffltie 
Ocean,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  between  Staten  IsUnd 
and  King  Charles's  Southland,  along  which  it  extends  firom  Cape  Sas 
Diego  to  Cape  €k)od  Success.  This  strait^  which  is  situated  in  the 
loute  of  vessels  making  for  Cape  Horn,  is  about  20  miles  in  length 
and  width.  It  is  free  from  rocks  and  shoals,  but  still  some  difficaltie* 
are  encountered  in  traversing  it  from  the  north,  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  western  and  south-western  winds,  and  a  strong  coneot 
which  always  sets  through  it  from  the  south.  Strait  L«  liaire  wu 
first  traversed  by  the  Dutchmen  Le  Maire  and  Schooten  in  1616,  fin»a 
the  former  of  whom  it  received  its  name. 

MAJORCA,  the  English  name  of  the  lai^gest  of  the  Baleario  Isl&D<i% 
which  the  Spaniards  csXL  MaUorcok    [Mallobca.] 

MAKARIEW.    [CosTROMA.] 

MALABAR.    [HiNDnsrAN.] 

MALACCA,  a  British  settlement  on  the  south-western  coast  of  the 
Mahiy  penmsula,  between  2"  and  S""  N.  lat,  102**  and  108'  S.  loog. 
It  comprises  the  town  of  Malacca  and  a  territory  of  about  1000  eqiure 
miles,  including  the  district  of  Naning,  which  is  of  some  value  foriti 
tin-mines.  The  population  is  estimated  at  about  60,000.  The  surface 
is  undulating,  the  hills  are  covered  with  trees,  and  the  valleys  are 
swampy.  The  soil  is  generally  adapted  to  tropioal  produce,  but  lit*j< 
of  it  is  coltivated.  Around  the  town  of  Malacca  are  extensive  fields 
of  rice,  cultivated  mostly  by  Malays.  The  other  products  are  tis, 
sugar,  sago,  pepper,  nutmegs,  rattans,  and  timber.  Malacca,  with 
Prince  of  Wales's  Island  and  Singapoae,  since  September,  l^\  ha^* 
formed  a  separate  province  of  the  East  India  Company's  poBseeBioDa> 
The  revenue  of  Mahicca  for  the  year  1851-52  was  9,275^;  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  same  year  was  7,620(. 

MALACCA,  the  capital  of  the  British  settlement  of  Mahieca,  » 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  small  bay  by  the  mouth  of  an  inoonsidenbk 
river,  in  2"  12"  N.  lat.,  102*  16'  E.  long.  The  town  presents  a  hand- 
some appearanoe  from  the  sea.    The  hotises  are  mostly  of  stonei  m 
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well  built^  and  several  of  the  streets  ars  spaoious  and  handsome.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  town-nouse,  court-house,  jail,  bar- 
racks, civil  and  military  hospitals,  and  an  Anglo^hinese  college.  The 
population  is  about  16,000,  mostly  Malays  and  Chineee.  There  is  a 
fort  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  nearly  opposite  is  a  small 
island,  between  which  and  the  mainland  is  secure  anchorage  for  vessels 
drawing  not  more  than  18  feet  water.  Owing  to  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  the  small  harbour  dose  to  the  town  is  only  accessible  to  boats. 

Malacca  was  built  about  1250  by  Sri  Iscander  Shah,  king  of  the 
Malaya  It  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  1507,  and  taken  by  | 
Alfonzo  Albuquerque  in  1511.  It  was  taken  from  the  Portuguese  by 
the  Dutch  in  1640.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  in  1795, 
was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  but  was  soon  afterwards  taken 
again.  In  1814  the  Dutch  recovered  possession  of  the  place.  The  town 
and  fort  with  their  dependencies  were  finally  ceded  to  the  British  by 
treaty  with  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  in  March  1824. 

MALAGA.    TGiUHADA.] 

MALA.HIDE.    [Dublin,  County  of.] 

MALAR,  LAKE.    [Swedkv.] 

MALASIA.    [Malat  Peninsula.] 

MALATIA  (Malatiyah),  a  town  in  Asia  Minor,  about  88°  27'  N.  kt, 
88^  20^^  £.  long.,  is  built  in  a  limestone  plain  on  a  small  tributary  of 
the  Tokma-su,  a  feeder  of  the  Euphrates,  and  contains  only  about  200 
houses.  The  Tokma-su  flows  about  6  miles  to  the  north  of  Malatiyah, 
and  joins  the  Euphratee  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  eastward. 
There  is  little  or  no  wood  near  Malatiyah,  so  that  in  summer  it  is 
exposed  to  all  the  violence  of  the  sun's  rays.  Formerly  the  inhabit- 
ants used  to  reside  here  during  the  winter,  and  in  summer  and  autumn 
to  retire  to  Aspuzi ;  but  the  Turkish  pasha-  having  for  a  long  time 
previous  to  1840  occupied  Malatiyah  as  winter  quarten,  the  inhabit- 
ants have  been  obliged  to  reside  permanently  at  Aspuzi,  and  Malatiyah 
itself  has  sunk  into  a  state  of  ruin  and  decay,  although  it  is  still  we 
believe  the  seat  of  a  Kaimakan.  The  town  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Afelitene,  of  which  parts  of  the  walls  and  old  gateways  still 
remain.  Melitene  was  originally  a  Roman  camp ;  from  this  a  city  sprung 
up,  which  became  the  capital  of  the  Cappadocian  province  of  Melitene.. 
The  province  which  gave  name  to  the  town  was  so  designated  from 
the  Melas,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Tokma-su.  According  to  Mr. 
Brandt^  who  visited  Malatiyah  in  1835  at  a  time  when  it  was  deserted, 
the  population  then  at  Aspuzi  numbered  2800  Turkish  and  1128 
Armenian  families.  About  six  miles  south  of  Malatiyah  is  the  town  or 
village  of  AapHzi,  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is  subjected  to  a  refined 
system  pf  irrigation  (an  heirloom  of  remote  antiquity),  and  is  covered 
with  verdant  and  shady  gardens.  Since  the  inhabitants  of  Malatiyah 
have  taken  up  their  abode  permanently  at  Aspuzi  a  baeaar  has  sprung 
up  at  the  latter  place,  and  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  a 
town  are  to  be  found.  Malatiyah  is  about  2780  feet  and  Aspuzi  about 
2980  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  both  places  are  veiy  hot  in 
summer  and  have  a  low  temperature  in  winter.  Malatiyah  derives  its 
importance  only  from  its  being  situated  on  the  great  caravan-road 
which  leads  from  Sivas  to  Diar-bekr  and  Mosul,  and  from  being  one 
of  the  places  to  which  the  Kurds  resort  for  the  purpose  of  trade. 
{London  GeograplucoU  Journal,  vols,  vi  and  x) 

MALAY  PENINSULA  constitutes  the  most  southern  extremity  of 
the  continent  of  Asia,  extending  between  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  and  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  on  the  west,  and  the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  the  Chinese 
Sea  on  the  east.  It  is  united  to  the  continent  at  its  northern  extremity. 
Its  most  southern  points  form  the  northern  shore  olPthe  Strait  of  Singa- 
pore. Kwi  Point,  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tenas- 
serim  River,  which  enten  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  may  be  considered  as 
constituting  its  northern  boundary ;  they  are  situated  near  12"*  N.  lat 
Cape  Burus,  the  most  southern  promontory  of  Asia,  in  1"  15^  N.  lat, 
and  Cape  Romania,  in  1*"  17'  N.  lat  constitute  the  two  extremities  of 
the  Strait  of  Singapore.  The  peninsula  lies  between  98**  and  104** 
B.  long.  It  is  750  xniles  long,  with  a  width  varying  between  60  and 
180  milesL   Its  surfSsoe  may  cover  an  area  of  about  80,000  square  miles. 

The  peninsula  is  traversed  by  a  mountain  range,  which  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Samroiyet  (that  is,  three  hundred  peaks)  Mountains,  which 
between  12**  and  14*"  N.  lat  separate  the  valley  of  the  Tenasserim 
Biver  from  the  streams  which  fall  into  the*  Gulf  of  Siam.  This  chain, 
which  in  this  part  rises  in  numerous  peaks  to  the  elevation  of  3000 
feet,  sinks  lower  south  of  Kwi  Point,  where  it  traverses  the  isthmus 
of  Krah,  or  Kraw,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  peninsula,  between  8"*  and 
12**  N.  lat  The  mountain  range  on  this  long  isthmus,  though  of 
moderate  elevation,  occupies  together  with  its  offsets  the  whole 
country  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  except  at  its  southern  extremity, 
where  an  extensive  tract  of  alluvial  land,  inclosing  the  Bay  of  Chai-ya, 
occura  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

The  isthmus  of  Krah  lies  due  north  and  south.  At  its  southern 
extremity,  between  ^8**  and  9'  N.  lat,  the  Malay  Peninsula  turns  to  the 
south-east,  and  preserves  this  direction  to  its  most  southern  point 
Between  6*  80'  and  8''  N.  lat  the  mountains  seem  to  be  higher  than 
on  the  isthmus^  but  this  fact  is  not  established,  as  no  European  has 
ever  traversed  this  country.  The  tract  between  5"  and  6**  30'  N.  lat, 
appeara  to  be  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain  range,  the  peak  of  Titch 
Bongsa,  opposite  the  town  of  Queda,  rising,  according  to  Crawfurd,  to 
6000  feet  The  mountains  in  this  part  occupy  the  greatest  part  of 
iite  country,  leaving  only  a  low  level  tract^  about  seven  or  eight  miles 
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in  width,  along  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  which  is  swampy  and  mostly 
covered  with  jimgle,  but  when  cultivated  yields  rich  crops  of  rice  and 
paddy.  On  the  eastern  coast  the  level  tracts  are  probably  more  exten- 
sive, but  the  ofibets  of  the  mountains  in  some  parts  approach  near  the 
sea-shore,  as  Cape  Patani  and  Rocky  Point 

South  of  5°  N.  lat  is  the  widest  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  interior 
or  mbuntain  region  of  this  part  is  little  known,  but  it  is  certain  that 
it  is  less'  elevated  than  the  country  farther  north,  and  the  summits  of 
the  hills  are  more  rounded.  The  level  tract  along  the  Strait  of 
Malacca  widens  considerably,  being  about  18  miles  in  breadth  north 
of  4t°  N.  lat,  and  more  than  20  miles  in  breadth  south  of  that  parallel; 
but  along  the  sea-shore  a  few  isolated  hills  rise  to  a  moderate  height, 
as  Rachado  Point  and  othen.  The  range  forming  the  water-dhed 
between  the  riven  which  fall  into  the  Strait  of  Malacca  and  the 
Chinese  Sea  does  not  occupy  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  but  is  nearar 
the  western  than  the  eastern  shores.  The  level  country  along  the 
Chinese  Sea  is  also,  so  far  as  is  known,  much  more  extensive  near  the 
town  of  Pahang,  and  contains  a  lake  called  Braugh,  50  miles  in 
circumference.  On  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  district  of  Malacca  is 
an  elevated  summit,  the  Gunong  Leadaug  of  the  natives,  and  Mount 
Ophir  of  the  Portuguese,  whose  summit  is  estimated  to  be  4O00  feet 
high.  Proceeding  farther  south,  the  mountains  subside  into  hills; 
but  even  along  the  Old  Strait,  which  divides  the  island  of  Singapora 
from  the  continent,  the  country  presents  a  rocky  and  elevated  shore^ 
and  its  surface  is  strongly  undulating,  though  it  can  hardly  be  called 
hilly.  Towards  this  extremity  the  level  country  along  the  Strait  of 
Malacca  and  the  Chinese  Sea  is  of  inconsiderable  width. 

The  comparatively  small  width  of  this  peninsula  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  mountain  range  prevent  the  formation  of  considerable 
rivers.  The  largest  which  are  known  are  the  Muar  River,  which 
forms  the  southern  boundaiy  of  the  district  of  Malacca  and  falls  into 
the  strait  of  that  name,  and  the  Pahang  River  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  peninsula  Both  riven  are  navigable  before  they  issue  from  the 
mountains,  and  are  separated  by  a  portage  of  not  more  than  300  yarda 
The  Pahang  River  flows  200  miles  under  the  name  of  Suruting,  and 
falls  into  the  Lake  of  Braugh,  from  which  it  issues  under  the  name 
of  the  Braugh  River,  but  soon  takes  that  of  Pahang  River.  At  its 
mouth,  near  Pahang,  are  four  large  islands,  planted  with  cocoa-nut 
and  palm-trees.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  other  rivers,  navigable 
at  least  for  a  considerable  extent,  but  they  are  not  knowa  The 
number  of  small  riven  is  very  greaty  and  there  probably  is  no  country 
better  watered  than  this  peninenila. 

The  climate  differa  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  penin- 
sula The  eastern  reseml^les  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and  of  Cochin 
China  proper,  as  the  mountain  range  interrupts  the  clouds  brought 
by  "the  south-west  monsoon,  during  which  period  the  dry  season 
prevails.  But  the  country  is  exposed  to  the  full  effects  of  the  north- 
east monsoon,  and  the  wet  season  commences  in  the  beginning  of 
November  and  continues  till  March.  The  northern  part  of  the 
western  coast  is  exposed  to  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  in  climate 
resembles  Aracan,  having  its  rainy  season  in  our  summer,  and  its 
dry  season  in  our  winter.  The  southern  portion  of  the  western  coast 
dinen  in  climate  from  all  other  countries  in  Southern  Asia.  It  con- 
stitutes the  eastern  side  of  a  laige  valley,  running  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  Strait  of  Midacca  extends  like 
a  large  river.  On  the  north-east  this  valley  is  sheltered  by  the 
moimtain  range  which  traverses  the  peninsula  in  its  whole  length, 
and  on  the  south-west  by  the  mountain  chain  which  traverses  the 
island  of  Sumatra.  Thus  this  country,  as  well  as  the  low  eastern 
coast  of  Sumatra,  is  perfectly  sheltered  against  both  monsoons,  the 
north-eastern  and  the  south-western.  Accordingly  the  regular  suc- 
cession of  dry  and  wet  seasons  is  unknown.  Showen  of  rain  fall  in 
every  month  of  the  year,  but  more  abundantly  in  our  summer. 
They  moderate  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  and  maintain  a  vigorous 
vegetation.  No  gales  are  known  to  occur,  and  no  winds  except  the 
sea  and  land  breezes.  The  heat  is  not  so  insupportable  as  in  other 
countries  near  the  equator;  and  though  during  the  day  the  sandy 
shores  are  heated  to  a  great  degree,  the  air  is  cooled  sufficiently 
during  the  night  The  range  of  the  thermometer  amounts  hardly  to 
10°  or  12"  in  the  whole  year. 

The  soil  is  composed  of  a  tough  red  day,  or  of  a  black,  earth 
similar  to  peat ;  in  many  places  it  yields  rich  crops  of  rice.  Besides 
lice  the  inhabitants  live  ou  plantains  and  some  other  vegetables ;  also 
on  fruits,  in  which  this  country,  especially  towards  the  south,  sur- 
passes all  other  countriea  The  cultivated  fruits  are  chiefly  pine- 
applesi,  mangosteeni^  durion,  shaddocks,  and  orangea  The  coimtry  is 
generally  covered  with  high  trees,  even  on  part  of  the  mountains,  but 
the  teak-tree  does  not  occur.  The  variety  of  trees  and  plants  is  very 
great  Rattans  are  exported  in  great  numbers.  Among  the  miscel- 
Uneous  products  of  the  peninsula  are  comprised  bamboo,  areca-palm, 
sago,  caoutchouc  and  many  other  valuable  gums  and  resins,  drugs, 
nutmegs,  cloves,  cinnamon,  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  &c. 
Ivory  and  horns  are  exported;  grain  is  imported  from  Sumatra  and 


Cattie  are  few  in  number,  but  bufl&loes  abound  No  sheep  are 
kept;  hogs  and  fowls  are  plentiful  In  the  uncultivated  tracts  aii<l 
woods  tigers,  leopards,  and  rhinoceroses  are  frequently  met  with,  ard 
sometimes  elephants.    Among  birds  the  swallow,  whioh  makes  the 
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edible  neat,  10  the  mosfc  remarkable.    Fish  w  extremely  plentiful,  and 
cotratitatee  one  of  the  moat  common  articles  of  food. 

The  moet  important  articles  of  commerce  are  from  the  mineral 
kingdom.  Gold  ia  fonnd  in  all  the  rivers,  and  also  got  from  mines. 
A  sufficient  quantity  of  this  metal  is  collected  to  justify  the  name  of 
Chersonesus  Aurea,  or  the  Golden  Chersonese,  which  the  anciente  gave 
to  this  country.  Tin  is  still  more  abundant,  and  seems  to  ooeur  in 
the  whole  rango  from  the  isthmus  of  Krah  to  the  southern  extremity, 
but  not  in  the  Samroiyet  range,  north  of  the  isthmus.  Part  goes  to 
Pulo  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore ;  part  is  exported  from  the 
harbours  on  the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  China.  Other  metak  are  not  noticed. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  Siamese  and  of  Malays. 
The  former  occupy  &e  isthmus  of  Krah  and  the  districts  north  of 
6'  40'  N.  lat,  and  the  latter  the  remainder  of  the  peninsula.  The 
Malays  of  this  country  have  not  attained  that  degree  of  civilisation 
which  is  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  and  Java.  ^  They 
show  little  industry  in  cultivating  the  groimd,  and  still  less  in  the 
mechanical  arts.  Their  principal  occupation  is  fishing.  The  language 
of  these  nations  is  different.  The  Malay  race  and  language  seem  to 
have  spread  over  all  the  islands  of  the  eastern  sens  from  Madagascar 
to  Easter  Island ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  race  inhabits  the  larger 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  which  is  from  this  circumstance 
sometimes  called  McUcLsia^n,  name  which  comprises  Borneo,  Celebes, 
the  Moluccas,  the  Philippines,  the  Sunda  Isles,  &c.  In  pe»on  the 
lyiakys  afe  short  and  robust,  height  about  5  feet  2  inches,  face  round, 
complexion  generally  brown,  mouth  wide,  teeth  remarkably  fine,  eyes 
small  and  black,  hair  long,  coarse,  and  black.  The  Malays  of  Java 
are  the  most  advanced  in  civilisation.  They  are  acquainted  with 
agriculture  and  some  mechanical  arts,  have  made  some  progress  in 
medicine  and  music,  and  are  devotedly  fond  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, and  not  a  little  addicted  to  piracy.  Most  of  the  Malay  tribes 
are  Mohammedans. 

In  the  interior  there  are  two  other  nations :  the  Jakong,  or  Benua, 
inhabit  some  wooded  plains  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula;  they  are  of  a  copper-colour,  their  hair  is  straight,  and 
their  features  resemble  those  of  the  Malays.  They  have  no  fixed 
habitations,  and  live  by  the  produce  of  the  chace.  In  the  interior, 
between  6°  and  8*,  live  the  Samangs,  who  seem  to  belong  to  the  native 
Australian  race.  They  resemble  the  African  negroes  in  their  features, 
and  have  woolly  hair.  In  stature  however  they  are  much  shorter, 
their  average  height  not  exceeding  4  feet  8  inches.  They  have  no 
fixed  habitations,  they  live  in  the  forests  and  mountains  on  the  produce 
of  the  chace,  and  eat  every  kind  of  animal  food,  even  reptiles.  They 
are  extremely  timid,  and  have  little  intercourse  with  their  neighbours. 
The  whole  of  the  Malay  peninsula  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  many 
extensive  districts  in  the  interior  are  unpeopled.  The  whole  popula- 
tion perhaps  does  not  exceed  1,000,000. 

The  northern  part  of  the  peninsula,  as  far  south  as  the  Bay  of 
Chai-ya,  is  immediately  subject  to  the  King  of  Siam.  On  that  bay 
are  two  harbours,  called  Chai-ya  and  Bandon,  and  on  the  opposite 
western  coast  is  the  harbour  of  Phunga,  or  Pongo,  from  which  a  com- 
mercial road  traverses  the  peninsula  to  Chai-ya  and  Bandon.  The 
produce  of  the  islajid  of  Junk  Seylon,  or  Salanga,  and  also  European 
goods,  are  transported  from  Phunga  across  the  isthmus  to  Bandon 
and  Chai-ya,  and  thence  shipped  to  Bangkok.  From  the  island  of  Kos 
Sammi,  or  Pulo  Carnam,  the  Chinese  fetch  cotton  and  edible  nests ; 
10  or  15  junks  arrive  annually  for  that  purpose. 

That  portion  of  the  peninsula  which  hes  between  the  bay  of  Chai-ya 
and  Cape  Patani  is  partly  governed  by  Malay  sovereigns,  dependent 
on  the  King  of  Siam,  and  partly  belongs  immediately  to  Siam.  The 
town  of  Ligar  is  said  to  have  5000  inhabitants,  Malays,  Chinese,  and 
Siamese.  A  few  Chinese  junks  arrive  annually  here  for  cotton,  tin, 
pepper,  and  rattans.  The  same  articles,  and  in  addition  to  them 
sapan-wood,  are  exported  from  the  towns  of  Talung  and  Snngora, 
which  lie  opposite  the  mountainous  but  fertile  island  of  Tantalem. 
A  road  begins  at  Talnng  which  crosses  the  peninsula  to  the  small 
town  of  Trang,  and  is  passable  for  elephants.  Patani  is  the  most 
southern  of  the  small  kingdoms  subject  to  Siam.  It  is  more  fertile 
and  productive  than  the  other  Malay  states.  Its  capital  wafl  once 
much  visited  by  vessels  from  Hindustan  in  their  voyages  to  Siam, 
Cochin  China,  and  China,  but  at  present  it  is  rarely  resorted  to.  It  has 
intercourse  with  Singapore;  it  exports  much  rice,  salt,  and  a  little  tin. 

The  kingdoms  of  Calontan  and  Tringano  on  the  eastern,  and  that 
of  Queda  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula  are  only  nominally 
dependent  on  Siam,  and  their  commercial  produce,'consisting  of  gold, 
tin,  and  pepper  is  brought  to  Singapore.  Tringano,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river  Tringano,  seems  to  be  a  considerable  place. 
From  Qneda  a  commercial  road,  passable  for  elephants,  leads  across 
the  peninsula  to  Simgora ;  this  road  ia  much  frequented.  Another 
communication  connects  the  mouth  of  the  river  Muda  in  Queda 
with  the  town  of  PatanL  For  a  considerable  distance  the  goods  are 
conveyed  in  boats  on  the  river,  but  still  this  road  is  not  much 
frequented.  The  British  colony  of  Pulo  Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  is  partly  situated  within  tiie  kingdom  of  Queda.  [Penang.] 
The  town  of  Queda  is  a  small  place.  Its  commerce  was  formerly 
considerable,  but  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  establishment  on 
Prince  of  Wales  Island.  A  few  miles  farther  up  is  Alustar,  a  more 
populous  place,  and  the  favourite  residence  of  the  princes. 


The  sonthem  extremity  el  the  psBinralu  is  divided  between  iha 
kingdoms  of  Pahang  and  Johore  on  the  eastern  side,  that  of  Rambowe 
in  the  interior,  and  those  of  Sakngore  and  Pen^  on  the  western 
ooaat,  together  with  the  British  colony  of  Malacca.  [Maucca.] 
These  kingdoms  are  independent,  and  under  the  protection  of  tho 
British.  None  of  the  commercial  places  in  these  states  are  of  import- 
ance ;  they  send  their  produce,  consisting  of  gold,  tin,  and  pepper  to 
Malacca  and  Singapore.  Perak  contains  the  most  productive  tin- 
mines  in  the  peninsula,  and  in  Salangore  also  some  rich  tin-miDes 
have  been  opened,  not  far  from  Cape  Rachada  The  iebodi  lyiog  in 
the  Chinese  Sea,  as  far  as  the  Nantnas,  are  subject  to  Johore.  Betweea 
the  towns  of  Malacca  and  Pahang  there  is  a  communication,  which 
is  much  favoured  by  the  water-carriage  on  the  river  Sorutin^  s  bruch 
of  the  Pahang  River,  and  al^o  on  the  Pahang. 

(Marsden,  HUtory  of  Sumatra;  Crawfurd,  Smbatgy  to  Siam  oni 
Cochin  China/  Finlayson,  Jawnal  of  a  Mistion  to  Siam  and  Hni: 
and  Notices  of  the  Indian  Archipehigo,  &c.,  collected  by  J.  E  Moor, 
Singapore,  1837.) 

MALDON,  Essex,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parliuMoiaiy 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  riglii 
bank  of  the  Chelmer,  about  a  mile  above  its  junction  with  theBIaick- 
water  River,  in  51^  44'  N.  lat.,  0**  40'  £.  long.,  distant  9  maesE.  from 
Chelmsford,  37  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from  London  by  road,  and  44  milei 
by  the  Eastern  Counties  railway.  The  population  of  the  manidpal 
borough  in  1851  was  4558;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough  vu 
5888.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  coundllon, 
one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliaments  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Eesex  and  diocne 
of  Rochester.  Maldon  Poor-Law  Union  contains  82  parishee  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  81,260  acres,  and  a  population  m  1851  of 
22.138. 

The  town  of  Maldon  consists  chiefly  of  two  prmciptd  streeiik  ^ 
right  angles  to  each  other;  it  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  town-hall  b 
an  old  building.  All  Saints  church  is  a  very  ancient  edifice.  St 
Mary's  parish  church,  and  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Hethodiati  ud 
Independents,  are  the  Other  places  of  worship  in  the  town.  Of  St 
Peter's  church  only  the  tower  remains.  The  Qrsmmar  school,  founded 
by  Alderman  Breeds  in  1608,  had  12  scholars  in  1850.  Thtre  an 
National  and  British  schools,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  county  court  is 
held.  The  market^ay  is  Thursday.  Fairs  are  held  on  tbs  fint 
Thursday  in  May  and  on  September  18th.  There  are  malt-hoosea, 
breweries,  boat-building  yards,  sail-lofts,  cooperages,  soap-worb,  acd 
iron-foundries;  and  on  the  Blackwater  extensive  salt-worio,  aad 
fisheries.  The  haven  is  convenient,  and  vessels  of  200  tons  bardsi 
can  come  up  to  the  town  at  spring  tides.  The  number  and  ton- 
nas^e  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  on  December  Slrt 
1853  were  as  follows :— Under  50  tons  111,  tonnage  8196;  aboTefO 
tons  48,  tonnage  4741.  During  1853  there  entered  the  port  12S0 
vesseL^  tonnage  76,273;  and  cleared  1141  vessels,  tonnage  47,104.  Coal, 
iron,  com,  &c.,  are  brought  into  the  port  in  oonsiderable  qoantitiea. 

MALEDIVA  ISLANDS  (the  Maldivu)  Ue  in  the  Indian  Oceao, 
and  extend  between  72*  48'to  78*  48'  E.  long.,  and  fiom  7*  6'  N.  lat, 
to  0'  40'  S.  lat.,  or  nearly  650  miles.  .  They  consist  of  several  groups, 
or  Atolls,  surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  all  of  which,  however  are  d* 
continuous.  The  most  northern  Atoll  is  about  350  miles  from  C«p« 
Comorin,  the  nearest  point  of  Hindustan.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  language  of  Malabar,  in  which  the  Sanscrit  Dwipa, '  an  idao^i/ is 
corrupted  into  Diva,  and  from  the  name  of  the  laigest  of  these  islands, 
which  is  called  Mali. 

The  sovereign  of  these  isknds  styles  himself  Sultsa  of  tiie  Thiiteen 
Atolls  and  Twelve  Thousand  Islands,  but  the  actual  number  of  these 
islands  is  probably  more  than  treble  or  fourfold  this  number,  'n^ 
are  inclosed  and  protected  from  the  sea,  which  during  the  aonth-^ 
monsoon  is  violently  agitated,  by  narrow  strips  of  coral-reefii,  which 
surroimd  them  like  a  wall.  This  proteoting  wall  is  either  circdar  of 
oblong,  and  contains  breaks,  which  constitute  convenient  passages  for 
vessels  or  boats  to  enter.  The  number  of  these  coral-reefs  is  fourteen, 
thirteen  of  which  are  situated  to  the  north  of  the  equator.  They  w 
on  a  long  sand-bank,  to  the  edge  of  which  their  outer  sides  extei^ 
and  beyond  them  there  are  no  soundings.  The  channels  which  dm« 
these  Atolls,  or  Atollons  (for  so  they  are  called),  are  in  some  pU«« 
deep  and  safe.  They  are  passed  by  the  vessels  which  are  1)<^J^ 
Ceylon  or  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Malediva  Ishmds  lying  across  the 
direct  route  to  these  plaoes.  Two  of  these  navigable  chaaBels  are 
south  of  the  equator :  the  Addon,  or  south  channel,  and  the  EqoatonM 
Channel,  which  are  south  and  north  of  the  island  of  Addon  respectiw.*- 
North  of  the  equator  are  first,  the  One  and  a  Half  Degree  Cbsne^ 
the  widest  and  safest  of  all  these  channel!,  and  fkwquentiy  «s»  ^ 
ships  proceeding  eastward  in  the  weeteriy  monsoon :  the  CoUomaa- 
dous  Channel,  and  the  Cardiva  Channel,  ail  of  which  seem  to  owr  » 
safe  passage,  but  the  last  is  not  used  at  present,  though  it  appean  w 
have  been  much  frequented  two  centuries  ago. 

Within  the  Atolls  the  sea  is  not  agitated  by  storms,  and  th«« «« 
always  soundings  in  20  or  80  fethoms  of  water.  The  islands  »« 
generally  situated  along  the  inclosing  coral-wall,  the  central  pirtj>| 
the  Atolls  containing  only  few  of  them.  The  islands  utiSi^y 
not  many  of  them  exceed  a  mile  in  length  and  breadth,  and  a  'f^^ 
less  than  half  a  mile.    They  are  generally  circular  or  loteDge^bapeo. 
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Many  are  mere  narrow  atripiy  50  or  100  yaids  broad,  forming  a  ^de, 
which  iuclosfls  a  lower  tracts  filled  up  with  broken  ooral-rooka^  and 
dry  at  Bpring-tidea.  Within  thia  ring  there  is  sometimea  a  oonuderable 
depth  of  water,  from  one  to  ten  fathomfl,  so  that  a  perfect  bgoon  is 
formed.  The  highest  part  of  the  islands  is  from  6  to  14  feet  above 
water.  Their  sui^aoe  oonaists  of  sand,  about  8  feet  thick,  the  top 
part  of  whi<di  is  mixed  with  vegetable  matter,  forming  a  black  light 
sandy  soil.  Beneath  the  sand  is  a  soft  sandstone,  resembling  particles 
of  beeoh-sand  indurated.  This  sandstone  is  about  two  feet  thick, 
below  which  depth  it  softens  again  to  sand,  snd  here  fresh  water  is 
found.  All  the  inhabited  islands  have  fresh  water,  and  also  some 
which  are  not  inhabited. 

All  the  islands  are  covered  with  a  thick  unpenetrable  jungle^  among 
which  there  are  many  fine  large  trees,  as  the  Indian  banyan  fig-tree, 
the  candoo-tree,  the  breadfruit-tree,  and  others.  The  bamboo  grows 
on  some  islands,  but  is  scarce.  On ,  some  of  the  islands  are  small 
Dlantations  of  Xndisa  com  and  sugar-cane.  A  little  cotton  is  grown, 
irom  which  a  snuJl  quantity  of  cloth  is  made.  Two  kinds  of  millet 
ai«  cultivated.  The  inhabitants  live  mostly  on  fish  and  the  cocoa-nut 
palms,  which  are  cultivated  with  care.  A  few  cattle  are  found 
only  on  the  Hall  or  Maldiva  Atoll,  but  there  are  no  sheep  or 
goat^  The  common  fowl  U  very  abundantw  A  few  cats  are  kept  to 
keep  the  houses  clear  of  rats  and  mice,  which  are  very  numerous. 
The  '  flying  fox,'  as  it  is  called  in  India,  a  large  species  of  bat,  is  very 
coQimon,  Fl^  is  very  abundant,  and  sharks  are  common  ond  dangerous. 
Turtle  are  common.  Cowries  are  collected  and  exported  to  a  great 
amount. 

The  inhabitants  are  Uohammedans.  Two  languages  are  in  use 
amone  them — the  common,  which  seenui  to  be  peculiar  to  the  people, 
and  the  Arabic,  as  a  learned  language.  They  have  also  a  peealiar 
alphabet,  which  is  written  from  right  to  left,  and  the  vowels  are  indi- 
cated by  points,  as  in  Arabic.  The  whole  population  may  amount  to 
between  150,000  and  200,000.  They  are  governed  by  a  chief  called 
sultan,  who  sends  aimual  presents  to  the  British  governor  of  Ceylon, 
receiving  others  in  return.  He  resides  on  the  Mali  or  Maldiva  Atoll, 
which  contains  the  largest  of  the  islands,  called  Mali ;  its  circum- 
ference is  about  7  miles.  Spoken  of  collectively  as  a  kingdom  the 
Maldives  are  called  by  the  natives  'Male-Bague.' 

The  inhabitants  bring  oowries,  coir,  coooa-nut  oil,  turtle-shell,  salt- 
fish,  rope-mats,  and  some  smaller  articles  to  Bengal,  Sumatra,  and 
elsewhere,  whence  they  import  rice,  sugar,  silk-stuffs,  broadcloth, 
hardware,  and  tobacco.  They  arrive  at  Calcutta  in  June  or  July  with 
the  south-western  monsoon,  and  depart  from  that  place  in  the  middle 
of  December  with  the  north-east  monsoon. 

(London  Otographictd  JoumaL) 

MALINES.    [Mbohelkn.I 

MALLING,  TOWK,  or  WEST  MALLINO,  Kent,  a  small  tcrwn, 
formerly  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
parish  of  West  Mailing,  is  situated  in  61"  17'  N.  lat,  1*  2S'  £.  long., 
distant  9  miles  W.  from  Maidstone,  and  about  29  miles  S.E.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  2021.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Maidstone  and  diocese  of 
Canterbury.  ILilUng  Poor-Law  Union  contains  22  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  43,305  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
19,555. 

A  Benedictine  monastery  was  founded  at  Mailing  at  a  very  early 
date.  Many  parts  of  the  conventual  buildings  still  remain,  especially 
a  portion  of  the  west  end  of  the  church,  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Norman  architecture.  The  pai-ish  church  is  a  spacious  and  handsome 
building,  with  a  Korman  tower  at  the  west  end.  A  parochial  school 
ia  partly  supported  by  endowment.  There  is  a  savings  bank.  Fairs 
are  held  in  August,  September,  and  October :  the  principal  fur,  that 
in  September,  is  chiefly  for  horses.  Numerous  remains  of  moats  and 
encarnpments,  probably  Roman,  exist  in  the  neighbourhood. 

MALLOfiCA,  or  MAJORCA,  the  honest  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  is 
situated  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  to  which 
kingdom  it  belongs.  It  lies  between  39''  20'  and  39"  57'  N.  lat,  2'  20' 
and  3"*  30'  E.  long.,  about  110  miles  from  the  coast  of  Cataluila,  and 
120  miles  from  that  of  Valencia.  It  is  nearly  60  miles  long  from  east 
to  west,  and  in  some  parts  40  miles  broad  from  north  to  south.  The 
circumference  is  14S  miles.  The  area  is  about  1410  square  miles. 
The  population  is  about  182,000. 

The  general  surface  of  the  country  is  hilly.  On  the  north-west 
side  a  mountain  range  crosses  the  island,  the  highest  summit  of  which, 
the  Puig  de  Torellas,  is  above  4500  feet  high.  Another  range  of  lofty 
lulls  runs  parallel  to  this,  through  the  heart  of  the  island,  and  high 
grounds  in  many  parts  border  on  the  coast.  The  eastern  and  southern 
districts  are  the  most  level.  Some  of.  the  plains  are  liable  to  be  inun- 
dated by  the  periodical  rains,  on  which  account  .they  are  generally 
used  as  pasture-land.  Near  Campos  on  the  south,  and  near  Alcudia 
on  the  north  of  the  island,  are  marshy  tracts  which  generate  malaria 
to  a  very  pernicious  extent  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is 
extremely  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  roads  in  the  interior  are 
Tery  rugged  and  stony,  and  are  traversed  only  by  mules,  which  form 
the  ordinaxy  mode  of  conveyance,  and  by  carts  of  clumsy  and  primitive 
construction. 

The  climate  of  Mallorea  is  delightful;  the  winters  bemg  mild, 
though  occasionally  stormy,  and  the  heats  of  rammer  being  tempered 


by  the  sea-breezes  and  the  vicinity  of  the  mountaina  The  extreme 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Fits,  holm-oaks,  and 
wild  olivea,  adorn  the  slopes,  and  often  cover  the  summits  of  the 
higher  mountains ;  lavender,  rosemary,  thyme,  marjoram,  saffron,  and 
roses,  perfume  the  air;  and  the  valleys  and  level  tracts  produce  some 
com  and  wioe,  oil,  and  fruit  in  abundance.  The  date-palm  and  the 
plantain  attain  their  full  size,  though  seldom  yielding  fruit.  The 
valley  most  funed  fi>r  beauty  and  fertility  is  that  of  &>ler,  11  or  12 
miles  in  cireumferenoe,  abounding  in  orehards  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  and  hemmed  In  by  mountains  luxuriantly  clothed  with  wood. 

Three  rivers  of  no  great  size  fall  into  the  sea  on  the  southern  coast. 
One  of  these  enters  the  sea  beneath  the  ramparts  of  Palma,  It  is 
almost  dry  in  summer,  but  in  the  rainy  season  it  is  very  full  and 
impetuous.  Two  other  small  riven  reach  the  sea  between  Cabo 
Blanco  and  Cabo  Salinas.    Small  streams  are  very  numerous. 

Mallorca  produces  wheat,  barley,  and  oats;  wines  of  excellent 
quality ;  olive-oil  in  laige  quantities ;  hops,  vegetables,  fruits,  particu- 
larly melons,  oranges,  and  citrons,  all  of  superior  flavour;  honey, 
hemp,  wool,  and  a  little  silk.  Mules  and  asses,  sheep,  goats,  homed 
cattle,  and  pigs  are  bred  in  considerable  numbers ;  poultry  and  game 
are  abundant  Olive-oil,  wine,  brandy,  fruits,  saffron,  flax,  and  hemp 
are  exported.  The  imports  are  com,  salt-beef,  iron,  hardware,  sugar, 
coffee,  spices,  tobacco,  rice,  cutlery,  and  other  made  goods,  and 
articles  of  clothing.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  foxes  and  hawks 
the  island  is  free  from  beasts  and  birds  of  prey. 

The  geology  of  Mallorca  is  but  imperfectly  known.  Granite  and  por- 
phyry are  said  to  be  found,  but  the  generality  of  the  rocks  are  of  second- 
ary or  tertiary  formation.  There  is  slate,  fine  marble  of  various  colours, 
with  abundance  of  sandstone,  freestone,  and  chalk.  Salt  is  procured 
by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water  in  the  low  grounds  about  Campos^r 

The  manufactures  of  Mallorca  are  linen-cloths  (coarse  and  fine), 
silk-stufifs,  and  woollen  goods,  as  tapestry,  blankets,  sashes,  and  ootded 
stuffs.    Brooms  and  ba&ets  are  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm. 

Palma,  a  city,  is  the  capital  of  the  island.  It  was  one  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal towns  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  and  is  on  the  south-east  of  the  isUnd, 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  slope  in  the  bight  of  a  deep  bay,  10  or  12 
miles  wide,  fomied  by  the  capes  Blanco  and  Cala  Figuera.  The  popu- 
lation in  1845  was  40,514.  The  city,  though  walled  and  fortified, 
could  not  sustain  a  regular  siege.  The  streets  are  in  some  parts 
narrow  and  mean,  in  others  wide  and  regular ;  the  houses  are  large 
and  without  external  ornament,  mostly  in  the  Moorish  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  some  are  built  of  marble.  Falma  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
who  is  a  suffragan  of  Valencia.  The  cathedral,  a  latve  gothic  edifice 
of  much  simple  beauty,  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century 
by  James  of  Aragon,  suroamed  the  Conqueror,  who  is  interred  within 
its  walls.  Attached  to  the  cathedral  is  a  spire  of  such  remarkable 
delicacy  and  airiness  that  it  has  received  the  name  of  tiie  Angel's 
Tower.  There  are  many  other  religious  edifices  in  Palma,  five  parish 
churches,  and  numerous  buildings  which  belonged  to  the  oonveotiul 
establishments,  together  with  several  hospitals  and  two  ooUeges. 
Ferdinand  V.  founded  a  university  here  in  1483.  The  oUier  public 
buildings  are — the  episcopal  palace ;  the  royal  palace,  a  very  ancient 
edifice,  the  residence  of  the  captain-general  or  govemor  of  the  island, 
comprehending  also  an  arsenal,  a  magazine,  and  a  prison ;  the  town- 
hall  ;  and  the  house  of  contractation,  or  of  mercantile  assembly  and 
judicature,  a  gothic  edifice  of  remarkable  beauty.  Palma,  though  in 
the  13th  century  one  of  the  chief  markets  of  Europe,  has  now  com- 
paratively but  little  commerce.  Its  port  is  small,  and  will  only  admit 
vessels  of  little  draught  Within  and  without  the  city  are  to  be  seen 
numerous  evidences  of  the  superior  size,  population,  and  coounercial 
importance  of  Palma  in  past  ages. 

The  other  principal  towns  of  Mallorca  are  the  following : — Alcudia, 
on  the  north-east  coast,  on  a  neck  of  land  between  the  two  bays  of 
Alcudia  and  Pollenza,  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  and  is  fortified  with 
ancient  walls  of  great  height  Some  centuries  ago  it  was  a  large  and 
fioiu>ishing  city,  but  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay,  with  a  population  of 
only  1000.  Arta,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  on  a  range  of 
hilis  which  extend  eastward  to  Cape  Para:  population  4000,  who 
manufacture  coarse  linens  and  woollens,  and  are  employed  in  fiishing. 
Llumayor,  17  miles  B.S.K.  from  Palma,  is  well  built,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  woollens  and  linens:  population,  7112.  ManofOTf  80 
miles  £.  from  Palma,  scands  in  a  fertile  plain.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
The  population  in  1845  was  9642.  Pollenza^  <the  PoUentia  of  Strabo), 
23  miles  N.£.  from  Palma,  stands  2  miles  W.  from  the  Bay  of  Pollenza. 
The  bay  is  large  and  well  sheltered.  The  town  contains  a  handsome 
church,  and  has  manufactures  of  black  woollen  doth :  the  population 
in  1845  was  6402.  There  are  several  other  towns  of  smaller  size,  and 
numerous  villages. 

Castilian  is  spoken  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  but  the 
language  of  the  lower  orders  is  a  mixed  dialect  of  Castilian,  Catalonian, 
and  Arabic. 

A  sketch  of  the  history  of  these  islands  is  given  in  the  article 
Baleario  Islands. 

(Strabo,  167,  Goiaub.;  Mariana,  Sittoria  Oenenl  de  EtpaHa; 
Laborde,  ItirUraire  Deaeriptif  de  VEspagnej  Dalmeto  and  Mut,  History 
of  the  BcUeario  Kingdom;  St  Sauveur,  Travda  through  the  Balmrio 
and  Pithiutian  Islands  ;  Macgregor,  Commercial  Statietics.) 

MALLOW,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  a  market-town,  parliM^rjixtKry 
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borough,  and  the  Beat  of  a  Poor-Law  UnioDi  is  situated  on  the  river 
Blackwater,  in  62"  8'  N.  lat,  8'  38'  W.  long.;  dietant  IDJ  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Cork  by  railway,  and  20}  miles  by  road;  145  miles  S.W.  from 
Dublin  by  railway,  and  15 oj  miles  by  road.  The  borough  returns 
one  member  to  tibe  Imperial  Parliament.  The  population  in  1851 
was  5436,  besides  2084  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  Mallow  Poor^Law 
Union  comprises  21  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  154,358  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1651  of  42,145.  The  suburb  of  Ballydaheen,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  connected  with  the  town  by  a  bridge  of 
15  arches.  The  principal  part  of  the  town  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Blackwater,  and  consists  of  one  leading  street^  with  a  number  of 
smaller  streets  on  either  side.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the  main  street 
are  well  built,  and  some  of  a  superior  description  stand  at  the  west  end. 
The  town  is  lighted  with  gas  and  paved.  Besides  the  parish  church,  a 
nandsome  edifice  built  in  1820,  there  are  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics, 
Independents,  and  Methodists;  two  National  schools;  a  reading  room, 
a  public  library ;  a  neat  spa-house,  court-house,  barrack,  bridewell, 
infirmary,  fever  hospital,  and  Union  workhouse.  Saltworks,  tanneries, 
and  a  brewery  tLte  in  the  town.  There  is  a  considerable  resort  of 
visitors  to  the  mineral  spring.  Quarter-  and  petty-sessions  are  held 
in  the  town.  Fairs  are  held  five  times  a  year.  The  market  days  are 
Tuesday  and  Friday.  The  Circular  Drive,  a  road  5  miles  in  length, 
afibrds  an  agreeable  view  of  the  highly-improved  environs  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  The  beautiful  demesne  of  Mallow  Castle,  extending 
a  mile  below  the  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  contains  besides 
the  modem  mansion,  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Mallow,  which  was 
erected  by  the  Earl  of  Desmond. 

MALMAISOK.    [Seine-et-Oibe.] 

MALMESBURY,  Wiltshire,  a  market-town,  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Malmesbury,  is 
situated  in  51'  35'  N.-lat,  2''  4'  W.  long.,  distant  20  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  Devizes,  and  96  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road.  The 
population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851  was  6998.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  an  alderman  chosen  annually  by  the  12  capital 
burgesses,  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bristol  and  diocese  of  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol  Malmesbury  Poor-Law  Union  contains  25  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  59,343  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  14,907. 

Malmesbury  is  a  very  ancient  town.  According  to  the  '  Chronicles 
of  the  Kings  of  England,'  by  William,  a  monk  of  Malmesbury  in  the 
11th  century,  a  monastery  waa  founded  here  before  670.  The  abbey 
sufiered  from  the  Danish  invasions  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  when 
the  town  was  twice  burnt ;  but  it  recovered,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  important  monasteries  in  the  west  of  England.  The  abbot  was 
mitred  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  borough  appears  to  have  had 
a  charter  as  early  as  the  reig^  of  Athelstan.  In  the  reign  of  Stephen 
a  castle  was  built  here,  and  the  town  was  walled  by  Roger,  bishop  of 
Sarum,  who  was  however  obli|;ed  to  surrender  the  castle  to  the  king. 
In  1152,  the  town  and  castle  were  taken  by  Prince  Henry,  afterwards 
Henry  II.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  Royalists  had  a  garrison 
here,  which  was  driven  out  by  Sir  William  Waller,  at  the  head  of  a 
parliamentary  army,  March,  1643.  The  Royalists  recovered  the  place, 
but  it  was  again  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians,  who  stormed  it  iu 
1645.  The  cloth-trade  flourished  in  the  middle  ages,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Leland,  who  says  that  8000  'clothes'  (pieces  of  cloth) 
were  made  yearly.  The  abbey  buildings  were,  at  the  dissolution, 
converted  into  a  cloth  factory. 

The  town  stands  on  an  eminence  near  the  junction  of  the  Avon  with 
a  stream  from  Tetbury,  and  consists  of  some  streets  irregularly  laid 
out,  but  paved  and  lighted.  Besides  the  Abbey  church  and  St.  Mary's, 
there  are  the  tower  and  some  ruins  of  a  third,  old  St.  Paul's.  The 
abbey  church  was,  at  the  dissolution,  purchased  by  the  inhabitants 
of  St  Paul's  parish,  and  made  parochial  Part  of  the  nave  and  aisles, 
the  grand  southern  porch,  and  a  wall  belonging  to  the  south  transept, 
are  the  only  perfect  remains  of  this  once  magnificent  structure.  The 
architecture  is  partly  Norman,  and  partly  of  decorated  English 
character.  In  the  interior,  near  the  altar,  is  a  screen  inclosing  a  space 
in  which  stands  an  altar  tomb,  with  an  effigy  in  royal  robes.  The 
church  of  St.  Maiy  Westport  is  a  mean-looking  building,  erected  nearly 
two  centuries  ago  on  the  site  of  the  old  church,  which  was  destroyed 
by  Sir  William  Waller.  An  ancient  cross  stands  in  the  market-place; 
and  west  of  the  abbey  is  a  building  called  Chapel-house,  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  the  chapel  of  a  nunnery.  Some  fragments  of 
the  town-walls  remain.  The  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Moravians 
have  places  of  worship.  There  are  a  Free  and  an  Endowed  school  for 
boys,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  new  market-house  has  been  erected. 
There  are  at  Malmesbury  four  bridges — two  over  the  Avon,  and  two 
over  the  Newtonwater. 

Malmesbury  has  now  little  trade  or  manufiEtctures.  A  mill  lately 
employed  in  the  clothing  manufacture  is  now  a  silk  tnill  Tanning, 
brewing,  and  lace-making  are  carried  on.  The  market  is  on  Saturday, 
and  on  the  last  Tuesdav  of  each  month  there  are  great  cattle  markets 
for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Fairs  are  held  on  Mai'ch  28th,  April  28th, 
June  5th,  and  December  15th. 

The   borough   has  returned  members  to  Parliament  with  little 
interruption  since  the  time  of  Edward  I.    Previous  to  the  passing  of  i 
the  Reform  Act,  it  returned  two  members.  | 


Three  writers  of  eminence  in  their  respective  ages  were  eonnected 
with  Malmesbury :  St.  Aldhelm,  a  Saxon  writer  of  note  in  the  Tth 
and  8th  centuries,  was  for  a  time  abbot  of  Malmesbury,  where  he  vai 
interred ;  William  of  Malmesbury,  one  of  the  best  English  hirtomos 
of  the  middle  ages,  was,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  a  monk  of 
the  abbey ;  and  Thomas  Hobbes,  sometimes  designated  the  Pfailosophdr 
of  Malmesbury,  was  a  native  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Westport 

MALMO,  a  sea-port  town  in  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Sbnii, 
gives  name  to  the  Malmo-lan.  It  is  situated  in  about  55**  40'  N.  lat, 
near  13*  E.  long.,  on  the  widest  part  of  the  Sound,  nearly  opposite 
the  town  of  Copenhagen,  on  level  ground,  and  has  a  good  and  safe 
harbour  for  small  vessels,  protected  by  the  fortress  of  Ualmoham. 
The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  r^s^ar  streets.  In  the  middle  u  a 
handsome  and  spacious  squar^i  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  strong 
fortifications,  but  these  have  been  demolished  and  the  cattle  alone 
remains,  which  is  now  used  as  barracks  and  a  prison.  The  inhabit 
ants,  about  9000  in  numb^',  carry  on  an  active  commerce  in  ooro,  as 
Malmo  is  the  principal  commercial  town  of  the  fertile  and  rich  pro- 
vince in  which  it  is  situated.  It  may  also  be  counted  among  tiie 
manufacturing  towns  of  Sweden,  as  there  are  several  manafu^cm 
in  which  doth,  stockings,  hats,  gloves,  carpets,  soap,  leather,  starch, 
and  looking-glasses  are  made.  Some  of  these  manufactories  ate  nther 
extensive.  Steamers  ply  daily  to  Copenhagen,  which  is  only  two  hoon 
distant  to  the  north-west  and  is  visible  from  Malmo  in  clear  weather. 
Malmo  Liin^  one  of  the  most  level  and  most  fertile  provinces  of 
Sweden,  has  an  area  of  1774  square  miles,  with  (in  1845)  a  popnlatioa 
of  234,207.  Com,  potatoes,  hemp,  hops,  tobacco,  and  some  fruits 
are  grown.  Com  and  cattle  are  the  chief  exports.  In  1849  tben 
arrived' at  the  harbour  of  Malmo  621  vessels,  and  596  departed. 

MALO,  ST.    [Illb-bt-Vilai»k] 

MALPAS.    [Cheshire.] 

MALTA  (anciently  MelitS  and  Mdita)  is  an  island  in  the  Hedite^ 
ranean  Sea,  and  a  British  settlement.  The  neighbouring  island  of 
^020  IB  included  under  the  same  govemment,  as  well  as  the  small 
island  of  Comino;  there  are  besides  the  uninhabited  islets  of  C^min- 
otto  and  Filfla.  The  entire  group  lies  between  35*"  48'  and  36'  5'  X. 
lat,  14°  10'  and  14°  85'  E.  long.  Malta  is  60  miles  aW.  by  a  from 
Cape  Pasaro,  the  most  southern  point  of  Sicily.  The  greatest  length 
of  Malta  is  18  miles,  the  greatest  breadth  is  10  miles,  and  the  cireoit, 
as  a  boat  would  sail  round  it,  is  50  miles.  The  area  is  98  BquareiDile& 
The  population  in  1849  was  115,864. 

The  Maltese  Islands  are  masses  of  limestone  rock.  Monte  Bea- 
jemma,  the  highest  part  of  Malta,  has  an  elevation  of  590  feet  The 
island  slopes  from  the  southern  si&e  towards  the  northern.  Therocb 
on  the  southern  side  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of 
300  or  400  feet  A  ridge  crosses  the  i^nd  and  divides  it  into  two 
portions,  of  which  the  eastern  contains  all  the  towns  and  Tillages. 
The  western  portion  however,  though  it  has  very  few  inhabitants, 
has  much  land  under  cultivation,  and  the  wild  thyme  and  other 
odoriferous  plants  which  abound  in  that  part,  are  frequented  bj  the 
bees  which  produce  the  honey  for  which  Malta  has  been  long  cele- 
brated. About  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  Malta  is  cultivated ;  the 
remainder  is  bai*e  rock.  There  is  much  good  teil  in  the  yalleys  whidi 
has  been  converted  into  fertile  fields;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  Ba^ 
face  has  been  rendered  productive  by  the  industry  of  the  nativei 
The  earth  has  been  carefully  collected  from  interstices  and  cre7io» 
of  the  limestone,  and  has  been  placed  in  layers  on  level  spacu  of 
loose  broken-up  rock.  Innumerable  low  stone  walls  prevent  thwe 
precious  layers  of  soil  from  being  washed  away  by  the  rains;  and  lo 
favourable  has  this  process  been  found  to  vegetation  under  the  climate 
of  the  island,  that  the  cultivator  who  is  not  sparing  of  manon  riisd 
two  crops  a  vear,  without  ever  being  obliged  to  let  his  land  liefitlloir. 
In  summer  the  want  of  rain  is  supplied  by  a  heavy  dew  which  i^ 
at  night. 

The  climate  of  Malta  ranges  from  a  maximum  of  90*  Fahr.  to  a 
minimum  of  46",  medium  63'*.  In  the  middle  of  summer  the  beat 
is  sometimes  very  oppressive,  especially  at  night.  The  sun  remaioi 
so  long  above  the  horizon,  and  the  stone-waUs  and  rock  absorb  so 
much  heat  as  to  render  the  short  nights  as  hot  as  the  day.  No  regular 
sea-breezes  or  land-breezes  are  felt  at  Malta.  The  only  winds  which 
are  deleterious  are  those  between  the  south  and  east,  which  are  callM 
the  scirocco  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  are  most  prevalent  at  tht) 
end  of  August  and  during  the  whole  of  September.  The  winter,  that 
is,  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  eud  of  May,  is  very  delightfal, 
and  is  eminently  suited  for  English  invalids.  For  the  greater  part  oi 
the  year  the  atmosphere  is  so  clear  as  to  give  brilliancy  to  ereiy 
object.  The  summit  of  Mount  Etna,  128  miles  distant,  may  be  distinctly 
seen  at  sunrise  or  sunset 

There  are  90  forest-trees  in  Malta,  and  the  whole  group  of  '^^^^ 
has  a  bare  and  naked  appearance.  There  are  no  hedges,  *^^ 
verdure  being  partial  in  extent  and  duration,  the  glare  of  the  hard 
naked  roads  and  rock,  under  a  bright  tropical  sun,  is  very  oppreesire 
and  injurious  to  the  eyes.  The  carob-tree  however  is  always  green, 
as  well  as  the  Indian  fig,  and  these  afford  an  occasional  relief  to 
the  sight* 

There  are  no  streams  in  Ifalta,  and  the  springs  are  not  numenm 
In  general  the  lain-water  is  collected  in  tanks  which  are  excaw*« 
in  the  rock,  and  are  lined  witii  a  oement  of  pozzoolana.  In  ordiiiai7 
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■eaBODs  ihese  tankB  afford  a  saffloient  supply  for  agrioultural  and 
household  purposeSi  Valletta  and  the  shipping  in  its  harbours  u« 
supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct,  which  brings  it  from  springs  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  island.  This  great  work  was  constructed  by 
Vignacourt,  grand-master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  in  1685.  It  is 
84  miles  long,  in  some  parts  supported  on  arches,  in  others  it  runs 
under  ground.  The  Fanara  springs  are  also  conducted  by  sa  aqueduct 
to  Vittoriosa,  Cospicua,  and  Qenglea. 

The  produce  of  Malta  consists  of  cotton  (which  is  the  staple), 
wheat,  barley,  pulse,  potatoes,  barilla,  cummin-seed,  honey,  and  suUa. 
Sulla,  which  in  England  is  a  garden-flower,  known  as  the  French 
honeysuckle,  grows  to  the  height  of  4  or  5  feet»  and  furnishes  a 
nutritious  fodder.  As  there  is  no  meadow-land  much  barley  is  cut 
green  for  draught  animals,  and  the  straw,  which  is  very  fine,  is  a  good 
substitute  for  hay.  The  produce  of  com  is  only  sufficient  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  for  about  four  months  of  the  year. 
The  fruits  are  generally  good  and  in  great  yariety,  and  the  vegetables 
are  excellent.  No  wine  is  made.  The  carob  grows  in  abundance. 
There  are  no  wild  animals,  and  from  the  scarcity  of  pasture  few  cattle 
are  kept  Meat  is  imported  chiefly  from  Barbary.  Horses  are  also 
imported ;  but  some  mules  are  reared,  and  the  asses  of  Malta  and  Gozo 
have  always  been  celebrated  for  strength  and  beauty.  Goats  are  likewise 
bred,  and  are  valued  for  the  quantity  of  milk  which  they  supply. 

The  roads  in  Malta  and  Qoao  are  generally  good,  sad  communicate 
with  all  parts  of  each  island. 

The  natives  of  Malta  are  a  dark-skinned  athletic  race,  hardy  and 
robust.  The  men  are  of  middle  stature,  well-formed,  erects  and 
active.  The  women  are  rather  small,  with  delicate  limbs  and  regular 
features,  and  many  are  handsome.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  who 
are  not  employed  in  field  labour  are  stone-cutters.  The  Maltese  are 
also  excellent  seamen,  and  are  in  request  in  all  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Workmen  and  artisans  are  numerous,  and  are  expert 
in  their  respective  trades. 

The  Maltese  native  language  seems  to  be  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic. 
Italian  is  spoken  by  the  upper  classes  generally,  and  by  many  of  the 
middle  classes  in  addition  to  their  native  tongue.  The  English 
language  is  spoken  and  read  by  the  educated  classes,  but  is  still 
unknown  to  most  of  the  natives.  The  people  are  mostly  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  cleigy  are  very  numerous.  The  Protestant  places 
of 'worship  are  few  and  unassuming. 

Malta  is  a  crown  colony,  and  is  under  the  rule  of  a  governor,  assisted 
by  a  council  of  six  persons  nominated  by  the  crown.  The  revenue  in 
1852  was  127,728^  15t.  lei. ;  the  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was 
123,086/.  St.  Sd.  An  expenditure  of  about  100,000/.  a  vear  is 
incurred  by  Great  Britain  for  the  military  protection  of  Malt%  and 
for  its  maintenance  as  a  military  dep6t. 

ValleUa,  the  capital  of  Malta,  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  in  35**  54'  N.  lat,  14**  31'  R  long.  Its  fortifications  are  con- 
sidered imprsg^uable.  Its  port,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
consists  of  two  large  harbotus,  separated  by  a  rocky  tongue  of  land  a 
mile  and  a  half  long,  and  in  the  central  parts  200  feet  high.  This 
rocky  projection  extends  from  south-west  to  north-east,  having  a 
harbour  on  each  side,  that  on  the  south-east  being  the  Valletta  Har- 
bour, or  Great  Harbour,  and  that  on  the  north-west  being  tne 
Quarantine  Harbour,  or  Marsomuscatto.  The  entrances  are  defended 
by  forts  on  all  sides.  On  the  point  of  the  projecting  ridge  is  Fort 
St.  Elmo,  with  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lighthouses  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Opposite  to  it  on  the  left,  at  the  entrance  of  Valletta 
Harbour,  is  Fort  Ricasoli,  and  on  a  projecting  promontoiy  within  is 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Again,  opposite  to  Fort  St  Elmo,  on  the 
right  at  the  entrance  of  the  Quarantine  Harbour,  is  Fort  Tigne,  and 
within  is  Fort  Manuel  On  the  front  part  of  the  projecting  tongue 
of  rock,  immediately  behind  Fort  St  Elmo,  is  built  the  city  of  Valletta, 
the  streets  in  many  parts  rising  by  successive  terraces  from  the  sea 
on  each  side  towarids  the  central  part  of  the  ridga  The  inner  side  of 
Valletta  is  defended  by  strong  lines  of  fortification  which  extend 
across  the  ridge  from  harbour  to  harbour,  and  having  a  dry  ditch  cut 
in  the  rock  to  a  depth  varying  from  90  to  140  feet  Outside  this 
ditch  is  the  suburb  called  ^/ortana,  and  beyond  this  suburb  on  the 
land  side,  is  another  series  of  fortificationa  Valletta  Harbour  is 
divided  by  promontories  projecting  from  the  main  land  into  four  or 
five  bays,  within  which  are  the  naval  hospital,  the  dockyard,  arsenal, 
and  victualling  yard,  and  the  suburban  cities  of  Vittariota,  Cotpicua, 
and  Gen*^,  Valletta  is  a  clean,  well-built,  and  handsome  town. 
The  principal  street)  called  the  Stnula  Reale,  extends  along  the  crest 
of  the  hill  from  Fort  St  Ehno  to  the  gate  called  Porta  Reale ;  the 
other  streets  run  parallel  to  this,  sad  the  communication  from  street 
to  street  is  by  flights  of  stepa  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
palaoe  of  the  grand  master,  now  the  residence  of  the  British  governor, 
the  cathedral  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  armouiy,  the  postoffice^ 
the  library,  the  univemity,  the  exchange,  and  the  theatra  The 
military  hospital  was  founded  bv  the  Knights  of  Malta,  as  an  asylum 
for  the  sick  and  distressed  of  all  nations.  There  are  also  two  civil 
hospitals,  one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females.  The  English 
ooU^iate  church  of  St  Paul  was  founded  by  the  late  Queen  Adelaide 
at  an  expense  of  about  15,000/.  The  population  of  Valletta  and  its 
•uburbs  is  about  60,000. 

CiUA  Veeokid,  properly  CUtd  A^otahiU,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 


island,  is  situated  on  high  ground  in  the  interior  of  the  isUmd,  about 
6  mUes  W.  from  Valletta.  It  is  still  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  con« 
tains  a  handsome  modem  cathednd,  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
church,  two  large  convents,  and  many  good  dwelling-houses.  The 
city  is  walled,  but  is  now  of  no  importance  as  a  fortification. 

Besides  Valletta,  with  its  suburbs,  and  Citt&  Veoohia,  Malta  contains 
between  20  and  30  casals,  or  villages;  and  besides  the  two  harbours 
of  Valletta,  there  are  some  bays  on  the  coast  of  Malta  which  ships 
sometimes  enter  in  stress  of  weather,  such  as  Marsa  Scirocco,  St. 
Thomas's  Bay,  and  Marsa  Scala,  south-east  of  Valletta,  and  St  Julian's 
Bav,  St  Paul's  Bay,  and  Melleha,  north-west  of  Valletta. 

The  island  of  Goto  is  4  miles  N.W.  from  Malta.  It  is  of  an  oval 
form,  about  10  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  and  5  miles  in  its  greatest 
width.  The  population  is  about  8000.  The  area  is  about  16  square 
miles.  Gozo  has  a  better  soil  than  Malta,  and  is  morj  highly  culti- 
vated. It  contains  a  great  quantity  of  gome,  and  is  consequently 
much  frequented  by  sportsmen.  The  products  are  similar  to  tho^e  of 
Malta.  On  a  lofty  site  near  the  centre  of  the  island  is  the  citadel. 
The  chief  tovm  is  RaJbhatOf  near  the  citadel  It  is  a  large  and 
populous  place,  with  good  houses,  and  several  churches.  The  Giant's 
Tower,  a  massive  ruin  near  the  eastern  coast,  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Cyclopean  masonry.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  two  Phoeni- 
cian temples.  Gozo  has  been  selected  by  some  kind  of  tradition  fur 
the  fabled  island  of  Calypso,  and  a  cave  called  Calypso's  Grotto  is 
shown,  but  is  not  worth  a  visit  The  small  island  of  Oomino,  with 
about  1000  inhabitants,  lies  between  Malta  and  Gozo,  as  does  also  the 
islet  of  Cominotto. 

Malta  and  Gk>zo  are  stated  by  Diodorus  (v.  xiL)  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  a  colony  of  Phoeaicians.  The  Greeks  are  said  to  have  subse- 
quentiy  occupied  Malta.  It  was  afterwards  in  the  possession 
successively  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  Komans,  and  the  Aiabs.  In 
1120  Count  Roger,  the  Norman  conqueror  of  Sicily,  expelled  the 
Arabs,  and  Malta  was  then  united  to  tiie  government  of  Sicily.  In 
1516  Sicily  and  the  Maltese  islands  passed  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
as  heir  to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  lu  1 530  Charles  granted  to  the  grand 
master  and  religious  fraternity  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  had 
recentiy  been  expelled  from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks,  the  ownership  of 
Malta  and  Gozo,  with  complete  juriBdiction.  The  Knights  of  St  John 
of  Jerusalem  thus  became  sovereigns  of  Malta,  and  were  independent, 
with  the  exception  of  a  trifling  annual  feudal  acknowledgment  of 
tenure  to  the  King  of  Sicily.  To  protect  the  islands  against  the 
Turks  and  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  knights  commenced 
those  fortifications  which  remain  to  the  present  cUy.  In  1798  a 
French  expedition,  under  Admiral  Brueys,  obtained  possession  of  the 
island,  mainly  through  the  treachery  of  some  of  the  Imights,  and  the 
order  became  from  that  time  extinct  The  French  government  was 
however  found  to  be  so  oppressive  that  the  inhabitants  revolted,  and 
the  French  were  compelled  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  fortifications 
of  Valletta.  They  were  kept  in  a  state  of  close  blockade  both  by  land 
and  sea  for  two  years.  The  natives  were  assisted  by  a  British  fleet, 
and  in  1799  by  troops  under  General  Graham  (afterwards  Lord 
Lynedoch),  and  in  1800  by  additional  troops  under  General  Pigot  On 
the  5th  of  September,  1800,  the  garrison  being  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  of  famine,  surrendered  to  the  British.  The  French  were 
allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  the  forts  and  city  of 
Valletta  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  British,  and  the  French  were 
conveyed  home  in  English  transports.  The  Maltese  islands  have 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  British  government    [See  Sdp.] 

MALTON,  NEW,  North-Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town, 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Derwent,  in  54"  8'  N.  lat,  0^  48'  W.  long.,  distant  18  miles  N.E  by 
N.  from  York.  217  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  2414 
miles  by  the  Great  Northern  and  York  and  North  Midland  railways. 
The  population  of  the  parliamentaiy  borough  of  New  Malton  in  18^1 
was  7001.  The  borough  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment The  living  of  New  Malton  is  a  perpetual  curacy  with  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Malton, .  iu .  the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and 
diocese  of  York.  New  Malton  Poor-Law  Union  contains  65  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  110,010  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  23,129. 

A  stone  bridge  over  the  Derwent,  which  here  forms  the  boundaiy 
between  the  North  and  East  Ridings,  connects  New  Malton  with  the 
suburb  of  Norton.  St  Leonard's  church  has  a  tall  truncated  spire. 
St  Michael's  is  a  fine  specimen  of  late  Norman  architecture.  The 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Wesleyan  Reformers,  Independ- 
ents, Baptists,  Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitarians  have  places 
of  worship.  There  are  National,  British,  and  Infaut  schools.  Old 
Malton  Grammar  school,  held  in  the  suburb  of  Norton,  was  founded 
in  1547,  and  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  100^.  a  year. 
In  the  town  are  a  large  market-place,  including  a  town-hall ;  a  corn- 
exchange  ;  a  neat  theatre;  a  handsome  suite  of  public  rooms;  a  lite- 
rary institute;  a  dispensary;  and  a  savings  bank.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  A  eonsiderable  trade  is  carried  on. 
The  market<lay  is  Saturday,  and  there  are  fairs  during  the  whole 
week  before  Pftlm  Sunday,  on  the  Saturday  before  Wtiit-Sunday,  and 
on  October  11th.  Quarter  sessions  and  a  county  court  are  held  here. 
The  borough  has  rstumed  two  members  to  Parliament  since  1640, 
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Old  Iftdton  sUndfl  about  a  mile  N.R  from  New  Malton,  on  the 
same  lide  of  the  river.  It. has  a  very  ancieot  ohnrcb,  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary,  near  which  are  the  remains  of  a  prioiy,  founded  in  1160, 
for  Qilbertine  oanona.  The  town  contains  a  Wesleyan  chapel  and 
several  schools.    Old  Malton  is  noted  for  its  lime-quarries. 

Malton  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  oldest  Brigantiaa  forti- 
fied towns  in  this  part  of  Britain ;  and  its  importance  as  a  Roman 
military  station  is  indicated  by  six  ancient  roads  pointing  to  it.  The 
Romans  called  it  Camolodunum,  which  the  Saxons  abbreviated  to 
Meldun.  Numerous  Roman  coins,  urns,  and  other  remains  have  been 
found  here,  and  entrenchments  are  yet  visible  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  After  the  Norman  conquest  the  baronial  family  of  Vesey, 
or  De  Yesoi,  bmlt  a  castle  here,  as  well  as  the  prioiy  mentioned  above. 
This  castle  was  demolished  by  Henry  II.  The  town,  which  was  burnt 
down  in  a  siege,  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  then  received 
the  name  of  New  Malton.  A  noble  castellated  mausion  was  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle,  about  the  close  of  the  16th  century, 
by  Ralph,  Lord  Euro ;  but  in  1674  the  greater  part  of  the  mansion 
was  pulled  down. 

{Vommunicaiiion  from  New  Malton.) 

MALVERN,  GREAT,  Worcestershire,  a  watering-place  in  the 
parish  of  Great  Malvern,  is  situated  in  62''  6'  N.  lat,  r  19'  W.  long., 
distant  8  miles  &W.  from  Worcester,  and  119  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1841  was  2911 ;  in  1851  it 
was  8911.  .  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diooese  of 
Worcester.  Great  Malvern  occupies  a  picturesque  site  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Malvern  Hilk.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  invalids.  The 
wells  are  between  Great  Malvern  and  Little  Malvern,  a  small  village 
about  three  miles  to  the  south.  The  Malvern  Hills  afford  extensive 
and  beautiful  views  into  Wales  as  well  as  the  adjoining  English  ooun- 
tiesL  Edward  the  Confessor  endowed  a  monastery  at  Groat  Malvern, 
the  church  of  which,  at  the  dissolution,  was  purobased  by  the  inhabit- 
auts,  and  made  parochiaL  The  church  is  a  fine  gothio  cruciform 
building,  170  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide ;  the  tower,  124  feet  high,  in 
the  centra  of  the  building,  is  surmounted  with  battlements  and  pin- 
nacles. In  Great  Malvern  are  a  chapel  of  the  Countess  of  Hunting- 
don's Connexion,  National  and  Endowed  schools,  and  a  dispensary. 

MALWA.    [HiKDUSTAN.l 

MALZIEU.    [Loz^BB.] 

MAMERS.    [Sabthe.] 

MAN,  ISLE  OF,  is  situated  in  the  Irish  Sea,  between  SV  if  and 
54-  27'  N.  lat.,  4*  17'  wid  4»  47'  W.  long.,  28  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
St.  Bees'  Head  in  Cumberland,  16  miles  S.  from  Burrow  Head  in 
Scotland,  and  82  miles  E  from  the  entrance  of  Lough  Strangford  in 
Ireland.  Its  length  from  north-east  to  south-west  is  abojit  34  miles ; 
ite  breadth  varies  from  about  8  to  18  miles,  but  is  much  narrower  at 
its  extremities ;  and  its  circumference  is  about  76  miles.  The  area  of 
the  island  is  about  220  square  miles.  The  population  in  1841  was 
47,976;  in  1861  it  was  62,387.  The  Calf  of  Man  is  a  small  island 
situated  nearly  a  mile  S.W.  from  the  island,  and  from  8  to  5  miles  in 
circumference.  The  Kitterlins,  another  small  rocky  island,  is  situated 
between  the  Isle  and  Calf  gf  Man.  The  Isle  of  Man  is  the  Mona  of 
Cesar,  the  Monapia  of  Pliny,  Monada  of  Ptolemseus,  Menavia  of 
Orosins  and  Bede,  and  Eubonia  of  Nennius. 

The  island  is  intersected  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which  runs  from 
north-east  to  south-west  nearly  through  its  whole  length,  and  chiefly 
occupies  the  oentral  parte.  The  heights  that  form  this  elevated  mass 
compose  three  chains,  separated  from  each  other  by  high  table-lands, 
and  crossed  by  three  very  narrow  openings.  Snafield,  the  highest 
point,  is  2004  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  North  Berrule  rises 
to  the  height  of  1804  feet  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales 
aro  visible  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains  on  a  clear  day.  The 
Neb,  Sulby,  and  other  small  streams  which  flow  from  the  mountains, 
enter  the  sea  at  Peel,  Laxey,  Douglas,  and  Ramsey.  The  coast  in 
many  places  is  very  precipitous. 

Rocks  of  mica-slate  and-  clay-slate  compose  all  the  mountains. 
These  slates  form  also  the  coast  at  Spanish  Head,  where  some  preci- 
pices exceed  300  feet  in  height  The  summit  of  one  of  the  cliffs  is 
crowned  by  a  so-called  Druidical  monument  Mica-slate  is  found  at 
Snafield,  the  rounded  summit  of  which  is  covered  with  grass.  The 
base  of  this  mountain  is  rich  in  metals.  The  galena  which  is  found 
here  contains  from  90  to  130  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  Copper  pyrites 
has  five  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  and  black-jack  (sulphate  of  zinc)  sells 
for  6^.  per  ton.  Clay-slate  forms  the  largest  portion  of  the  island,  and 
nearly  all  the  Calf.  A  stratified  gray  stone,  which  is  used  in  building, 
is  the  second  variety  of  day-slate.  The  third  variety,  at  Spanish 
Head,  is  used  for  lintels,  &c  The  roofing  slate,  drawing  slate,  and 
one  of  a  vermilion  colour  near  Braddah,  make  up  the  other  varieties 
of  clay-slate  found  in  the  iiland.  The  secondary  slate  formation, 
resting  on  the  primary,  consists  of  grauwacke,  grauwaoke-slate,  and 
old  red-sandstone,  and  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  rocky  sea^coast  of 
the  island,  but  does  not  extend  much  inland.  There  is  a  belt  along 
the  west  ooast,  about  two  miles  in  width,  consisting  of  old  red-sand- 
rtone,  of  which  Peel  Castle  is  built  Boulders  of  sienite,  porphyry, 
and  quartz  are  scattered  from  north  to  south,  and  the  blocks  of  elay- 
idate  and  mica^slate^  mixed  with  the  quartz,  prove  it  to  belong  to 
the  island.  Granite  in  situ,  containing  mica,  felspar,  and  quarti,  is 
found  in  blooka  on  the  north  aide  of  South  Barrule.     The  decom- 


position of  the  felspar  fonns  a  fine  powder,  which  is  sold  for  polialuog 
iron. 

The  soil  in  the  south  part  of  the  island  is  a  light  day  formed  hj 
decomposition  of  the  clay  slate.  The  mountainous  district  ii  adapted 
only  for  pasture,  and  judicious  culture  alone  can  render  the  hilly  parU 
mroductive.  The  soil  however  in  the  level  country,  extending  from 
kirk  Michael  to  the  north«east«rn  extremity  of  the  iiland,  oonaiau  of 
sand,  clay,  and  peat,  and  contains  excellent  marl  The  soil  in  th» 
neighbourhood  of  Castletown  is  well  adapted  for  wheat,  and  th« 
abundance  of  lime  supplies  the'  fsrmer  with  a  cheap  maooia  Th» 
climate  is  variable^  damp,  and  windy,  but  temperate.  The  highest  aod 
lowest  temperatures  observed  are  about  77*"  and  26"  Fshr.  rapic- 
tively ;  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  49^  The  aiuiaal  fall 
of  rein  is  about  37  inches.  The  harvests  are  frequently  late.  Wheat 
and  in  some  yean  potatoes  are  exported.  The  largest  part  of  the 
island  is  in  the  hands  of  yeomen,  who  farm  their  own  estates,  vbicli 
are  from  10  to  200  acres.  The  Houghton  sheep,  peculiar  to  th« 
island,  are  long  in  coming  to  maturity ;  their  wool  ii  much  used  for 
making  stockings.  The  cattle  and  horses  of  the  island  are  Toy 
small. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  island  are  Castletown,  Douglas,  Vdcl, 
and  Ramsey.  Castletown,  population  2479  in  1851,  situated  on  thd 
south  coast,  is  a  neat  towu,  with  spacious  regular  streets,  and  an  opea 
well-built  square.  The  houses  are  situated  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
small  creek,  opening  into  a  bay  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent  Castk 
Eushen,  in  Castletown,  .was  built^  according  to  tradition,  in  th«  yeu 
960,  by  Ghittrad,  a  Danish  prince,  who  is  said  to  have  been  boiied 
her&  The  town  possesses  a  neat  chapel  commenced  by  Bishop  Wilaoo 
in  1698,  and  a  college  founded  in  1668  by  Bishop  Barrow,  which  had 
119  scholars  in  1851.  Courts  of  chancery  and  common  law  are  htA 
in  Castletown,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  governor.  The  Roua  of 
Keys  meets  here. 

Peel,  formerly  called  ffolm  Ped,  population  2342  in  1851,  is  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  island.  The  castle,  which  is  built  on  a  small  roekr 
island,  incloses  an  irregular  space  of  more  than  two  acres,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  town  by  a  narrow  channel,  scaroely  a  foot  deep  atlov 
water.  A  strong  wall,  built  as  a  security  for  the  harbour,  connecti 
the  island  and  castle  with  the  mainland.  St.  Patrick's  church,  vitbin 
the  castle  area,  was  probably  built  before  the  Norman  conqaest;  St. 
Qermain's,  erected  about  1245,  is  the  cathedral  church  of  the  island, 
but  is  now  only  used  for  a  burying-place.  Peel  has  besides  a  paiiih 
church,  a  chapel  for  Methodists,  and  an  Endowed  school,  foundad  in 
1746,  which  had  20  scholare  in  1852. 

Bamtey,  population  2701  in  1851,  is  situated  on  a  spacious  bar, 
where  there  is  safe  anchorage,  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  i^Uad. 
It  is  built  in  a  straggling  and  irregular  manner.  In  this  town  ths 
courts  of  law  for  the  north  part  of  the  island  are  held. 

The  only  village  of  any^  considerable  size  is  BaiUuaHa,  situated  s 
short  distance  north  of  Castletown,  on  the  road  to  Douglas.  The 
names  of  the  other  villages  on  the  island  aro  Andreas,  Ballaugh,  Calf- 
of-Man  Isle,  Colby,  Derbyhaven,  Kiondroughad,  Laxey,  Michael,  Port 
£rin.  Port  St.  Mary,  and  Sulby. 

The  established  religion  is  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  Ths 
island  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  whose  seat  is  supposed  to  have  been  Hxed 
at  Sodor  in  the  9th  century,  but  the  site  of  this  place  u  not  dov 
known.  The  bishop  of  Sodor  and  ^lan,  whose  auUiority  is  whoij 
confined  to  this  island,  is  a  sufiragau  of  the  archbishop  of  York.  He 
has  no  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  income  of  the  see  is  200^ 
a  year ;  the  number  of  benefices  is  25.  The  biahop  has  an  archdeacoD, 
vicar-general,  registrar  and  secretary  to  assist  lum  in  managing  thi 
affaire  of  hisdiooeso.  In  1851  there  were  182  places  of  wonhipta 
the  island,  of  which  59  belonged  to  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Sd  to  th< 
Churoh  of  England,  27  to  Primitive  Methodists,  4  to  Roman  Catholieii, 
2  to  Presbyterians,  and  1  to  Independents.  The  total  number  of 
sittings  provided  was  32,9S5.  The  isknd  possesses  leveial  loeal 
institutions.  The  House  of  Keys  has  both  a  legislative  and  jadieiil 
character;  it  consists  of  24  of  the  principal  commoners  of  tbe  isltpd. 
The  two  deemstere  have  equal  jurisdiction,  and  are  judges  in  cin^ 
and  criminal  cases.  The  Court  of  Chancery  is  held  eight  Umei  is  tbe 
year,  where  the  governor  acts  as  chancellor,  with  the  assistance  of  tbe 
deemstere  and  other  chief  officers.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  is  ges^ 
rally  held  immediately  after  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  govenwr, 
assisted  by  the  deemster,  is  sole  judge.  The  common-law  courts sw 
held  at  different  places  for  the  difier<;nt  'sheadings'  into  which  the 
island  is  divided,  called  OleniSaba,  Michael,  Ayre,  Qarff,  Middle,  aoi 
Eushen.  There  is  a  general  jail-deli vety  twioe  in  the  year.  Ti^ 
high  bailiffs,  who  act  as  magistrates  in  the  five  towns  of  the  v^^ 
were  established  in  1777,  and  can  hear  and  determine  all  causa 
under  iOe,;  it  is  their  duty  also  to  maintain  the  peace  and  appreli«Qd 
offendersL  There  are  no  barristers,  and  the  services  of  atton«.« 
are  in  many  cases  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  paiiy  pleading  his  ovd 


The  Manx  language,  a  dialect  of  the  Celtio,  is  spoken  b/  the 
mhabitante;  but  English  is  generally  understood.  The  elemenU  of 
education  are  taught  in  parochial  schools,  which  were  established  by 
Bishop  Barrow  in  1666.  The  number  of  day  schools  in  1^1  ^^ 
126,  with  6833  scholare,  and  of  Sunday  schools  87,  with  6894  scholsra 

Between  200  uk)  800  vessels,  averaging  about  10  handi  sadi,  tud 
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of  from  15  to  80  tons  bnrden,  are  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery.  The 
number  of  veisele  registered  as  belonging  to  the  island  at  the  close  of 
185S  inoluded  818  sailing  yessels  under  60  tons,  with  a  total  tonnage 
of  7422;  89  aboTO  50  tons,  with  a  tonnage  of  2947;  and  5  steamers 
above  50  tons,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  1197.  During  1853  the  entries 
inwards  inoluded  1582  sailing^yessels  (70,298  tons),  and  219  steamers 
(25,360  tons) ;  outwards,  781  sailing-vessels  (28,044  tons),  and  180 
steamers  (80,067  tons).  Duties  levied  on  imported  goods,  charges  on 
vessels  and  boats  trading  to  the  island,  the  harbour  dues,  taxes  on 
dogs,  carriages^  and  publio-houses,  are  the  taxes  of  the  island.  The 
two  last  are  expended  in  repairing  harbours,  roads,  and  bridges. 
Steam-vessels  plj  between  the  island  and  Liverpool,  Dublin,  White- 
haven, andSootUnd. 

The  early  history  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  obscure.  It  was  governed 
by  a  sucoession  of  Norwegian  kings  until  1264,  when  Magnus,  finding 
himself  unable  to  preserve  the  Western  Isles,  sold  them  to  Alex- 
ander II L,  king  of  Scotland.  Soon  after  this  Alexander  reduced  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  appointed  llegulus  king.  William  de  Moutacute, 
with  an  English  force,  afterwards  drove  out  the  Scots,  and  it  became 
the  property  of  the  kings  of  England.  In  1807  Edwurd  II.  bestowed 
this  island  first  upon  the  Earl  of  CemwaD,  and  then  on  Henry  Beau- 
mont. The  Scots,  under  Robert  Bruce,  recovered  and  possessed  it 
until  1840,  when  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  wrested  it  from  Scotland  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  sold  it  to  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  who 
was  afterwards  executed  for  high  treason,  and  his  estates  confiscated. 
Henry  IV.  granted  the  island  to  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland, 
after  whose  attamder  in  1403  it  was  granted,  with  the  patronage  of 
the  bishoprio  and  other  ecclesiastical  benefices,  to  William  Stanley 
and  his  heirs,  afterwards  earls  of  Derby.  Thomas,  earl  of  Derby,  relin- 
quished the  title  of  King  of  Man,  and  took  that  of  Lord.  James  I. 
made  a  new  grant  of  the  island  to  William,  sixth  earl  of  Derby, 
which  the  Parliament  confirmed.  James,  earl  of  Derby,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  adherence  tq  Charles  L,  was  taken  prisoner  and  executed 
at  Bolton  in.  1651.  The  Parliament  granted  the  island  to  Lord  Fairfax. 
Charles  IL,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  gave  it  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
the  son  of  the  earl  who  had  been  beheaded,  from  whom  it  passed  to 
James,  second  duke  of  Athol,  who  was  descended  from  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  seventh  earl  of  Derby.  In  1764  the  Duke  of  Athol 
sold  his  sovereign  rights  to  the  British  government  for  70,000^.,  with 
his  dvil  patronage,  and  the  csstles  of  Peel  and  Rushen.  By  a  subse- 
quent arrangement  with  the  duke  on  the  part  of  the  Engludi  govern- 
ment (6  Geo.  IV.  a  84),  Qretki  Britain  now  enjoys  all  the  sovereign 
lights  and  privileges  of  the  island. 

No  part  of  the  kingdom  abounds  so  much  in  Danish  and  other 
ancient  remains.  The  various  tumuli,  barrows,  weapons,  coins,  and 
Runic  inscriptions  afford  dear  evidence  of  the  connection  which  the 
Northmen  luul  with  this  island.  Some  stone  circles  have  been  dis- 
eovered.  The  venerable  remains  of  Rushen  Abbey,  which  belonged 
to  the  Cistercian  order,  and  of  a  nunnery  near  Douglas,  show  the 
influence  of  the  Church  during  the  middle  ages.  The  tumulus  at 
Tiowald,  which  is  approached  by  turf  «teps  on  the  east,  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  truncated  cone  divided  into  three  stages,  which  are 
raised  about  three  feet  above  each  other,  and  proportionally  diminished 
both  in  circuit  and  width  imtil  they  approach  the  summit,  where  the 
king  of  lifan  formerly  sat  on  solemn  occasions.  The  local  laws  of  the 
island  still  continue  to  be  read  and  promulgated  here  annually  before 
the  governor,  two  deemsters,  keys,  counoil,  and  various  officers  of 
state,  and  divine  service  concludes  the  solemnities  of  the  day.  The 
Tinwald  Mount  (which  means  either  *  a  fence  for  an  assembly,'  or  '  a 
juridical  hill ')  is  situated  near  the  intersection  of  the  high  road  from 
Castletown  to  Ramsey  with  that  from  Douglas  to  PeeL 

MANAAR  PASSAGE.    [Ceylon.] 

MANACOR.    [Malloboa.] 

MANAMA.    [Bahbkik  Islands.] 

MANCHA,  LA    [Castilla  la  Nttsta.] 

MANCHE,  a  department  of  France,  deriving  its  name  from  La- 
Manohe,  the  French  name  for  the  English  Channel,  on  the  coast  of 
which  it  lies,  is  bounded  W.,  N.,  and  N.E.  by  the  Channel,  E.  by  the 
deportments  of  Calvados  and  Ome,  and  S.  by  those  of  Mayenne  and 
Ille'et>Vilaine.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  xectangle,  having  its 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south  about  90  miles:  its  greatest 
breadth  is  about  89  miles,  but  the  average  width  does  not  exceed 
27  miles.  Its  area  is  2291  square  miles.  The  population  of  the 
department  in  1841  was  597,884;  in  1851  it  was  600,882,  giving 
262*279  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  being  87*695  above  the  average 
population  to  the  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  The  depart- 
ment comprises  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin  and  the  district  of  Avranchin, 
parts  of  the  old  province  and  duchy  of  Normandie. 

The  department  is  traversed  from  south  to  north  by  hills  of  no 
great  elevation,  which  branch  off  from  the  Armorio  chain,  and  termi- 
nate  northward  in  Cape  La-Hague.  These  hills  slope  down  gradually 
towards  the  coast  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  Cotentin,  in 
some  places  presenting  bold  cliffs  towards  the  sea,  in  others  subsiding 
into  sands  and  beaches  of  vast  extent,  which  are  always  covered  at 
full  tide.  Along  the  coast  there  are  several  harbours  and  roadsteads, 
the  most  important  of  which  are— Cherbouxig,  La-Hougue,  Qranville, 
B^neviUe,  Carteret,  &c  Among  the  numerous  islands  that  stand  in 
•  the  eoast)  bwides  the  ChMinel  Islands,  are— Mont-Si-Miohel,  the 


Chaussey  group,  PeMe,  north-east  of  Cherbourg;  and  Tatihou  and 
St-Marcouf,  on  the  east  coast  of  Cotentin.  Most  of  these  islands  are 
fortified  and  garrisoned;  many  of  them,  traditions  say,  were  ouce 
joined  to  the  mainland. 

The  Chaussey  group  consists  of  one  island  about  a  mile  long  and 
half  a  mile  wide,  surroimded  by  several  much  smaller  islets.  The 
principal  island  stands  in  48*  61'  N.4at,  1"  47'  W,  long.  It  is  unin- 
habited, except  by  persona  who  work  in  its  granite  quarries,  which 
have  supplied  materials  for  constructing  the  harboura  of  Qranville 
and  St -Male.  The  granite  is  also  sent  to  Paris.  There  is  a  grazing 
farm  on  the  island.    Rabbits  are  numerous. 

From  the  nature  of  the  surface  the  rivers  must  be  all  of  short 
course.  The  largest  is  the  Vire  [Calvados],  which  rises  in  the 
department  of  Orne,  and  enters  this  department  on  the  east  side, 
whonce  lb  flows  northward,  just  within  and  in  one  part  on  the 
boundary  of  the  department,  past  SL-Ld  into  the  English  Channel. 
The  whole  length  of  the  Vire  is  about  50  miles,  for  about  8  miles  of 
which  it  is  navigable.  The  Taute  and  the  Douve,  empty  their  united 
waters  into  the  great  sandy  bay  between  Isigny  and  Carentan.  The 
Ay,  the  Tienne,  the  C^lune,  and  the  See  terminate  on  the  western 
coast.  The  Couesnon  [Illb-jbt-Vilainb]  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  separates  La-Manche  from  lUe-et-Vilnine,  and  falls  into  the 
bay  of  St-MicheL  The  department  is  crossed  by  9  state,  25  depart- 
mental, and  a  great  number  of  parish  roads.  The  railway  connecting 
Paris  with  Cherbourg,  now  in  course  of  construction,  crosses  the 
department,  but  as  yet  (December  1854)  no  railroad  is  open  in  the 
department.    The  climate  is  mild  but  moist. 

The  department  yields  more  of  bread-stuffs  than  suffices  for  the 
consumption.  Wheat,  barley,  rye,  buck-wheat,  black  oats  (cakes  made 
of  which  form  the  chief  food  of  the  labouring  class),  and  potatoes 
are. the  chief  crops.  Apple-  and  pear-trees  are  extensively  cultivated 
for  making  cider  and  peny,  the  favourite  beverages  of  the  country. 
Of  cider  above  22,000,000  gallons  are  made  annually;  some  of  it^ 
especially  that  made  near  Avranches,  is  of  excellent  quality.  Hemp 
and  flax  are  grown  in  considerable  quantity  on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
Cotentin.  Fruits  of  various  kinds  are  sedulously  cultivated  in  the 
arrondissement  of  Avranches.  Horses  of  the  true  Norman  breed  are 
numerous,  and  fetch  the  breeder  good  prices ;  they  are  much  sought 
after  as  cavalry  horses.  The  pastures  are  good  and  extensive,  affordmg 
food  for  a  great  number  of  horned-cattle  of  large  size  and  excellent 
&tting  qualities.  Excellent  butter  is  made,  and  large  quantities  of  it 
are  exported  from  Isigny.  A  considerable  number  of  sheep  are  fed 
on  the  sandy  plains  (locallv  called  *  mielles ')  which  extend  between 
the  sea  and  the  cultivated  land ;  they  are  small,  and  have  sweet  flesh. 
Game,  water-fowl,  and  fish  of  all  kinds  are  abundant. 

Primitive  rocks  overspread  the  greater  portion  of  the  department, 
but  a  part  of  the  eastern  coast  and  of  the  country  about  Yalognes, 
Carentan,  and  St.-L6  is  occupied  by  later  formations.  Between 
Carentan  and  Yalognes  the  elevated  tract  behind  the  low  marshes 
that  skirt  the  shore  is  composed  of  blue  lias,  which  extends  to  a 
considerable  distanoe  inland.  The  new  red-sandstone  is  abundant 
between  Carentan  and  St.-Ld;  between  Carentan  and  Isigny  it  is 
yellowish  mixed  with  red  and  gray,  and  is  tolerably  compact  Red- 
marl  and  red-sandstone  belongmg  to  this  formation  are  found  near 
Yalognes  and  along  the  coast  intermingled  with  gravel  beds  composed 
of  the  rocks  of  this  formation,  intermixed  with  quartz  rock,  on  which 
in  several  places  the  new  red-sandstone  is  found  to  rest  Nude  quariz 
rock  is  found  between  Yalognes  and  Cherbourg  alternating  with 
argillaceous  slate.  Argillaceous  slate  and  grauwacke  occupy  the  east 
of  the  department  about  St-Ld.  Granite,  resembling  that  of  Dart- 
moor, is  found  at  St-Yaast  near  Pointe-Barfleur.  A  bed  of  limestone, 
probably  belonging  to  the  supracretaceous  rocks,  is  qifarried  between 
Carentan  and  Yalognes,  and  another  litnestone  of  uncertain  date  w 
found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  latter  place.  The  department 
is  rich  in  minerals.  Iron,  lead,  and  coal-mines  are  worked ;  granite 
and  building  stone  are  quarried ;  marble,  slate,  potters'-clay,  and 
limestone  are  found.  Mineral  springs  are  numerous ;  therei  are  a  few 
salt-marshes  along  the  coast. 

Manufacturing  industry  is  actively  exerted  in  the  making  of  iron» 
the  working  of  zinc  and  copper,  the  fabrication  of  plate-glass,  serge, 
oslico,  drugget,  cutlery,  woollen-stuffs,  lace,  tape,  haircloth,  porcelain, 
oil,  hardware,  cotton-yam,  paper,  leather,  soda  made  fh)m  kelp, 
basket-work,  &c  Ship-building  is  actively  carried  on  at  Cherbourg 
and  other  towns  on  the  coast.  Cherbourg  is  the  chief  naval  arsenal 
and  naval  station  of  France  in  the  north  ;  vessels  of  war  and  steamers 
of  all  sizes  are  turned  out  of  its  yards.  The  articles  enumerated 
and  the  products  of  the  soil  support  an  active  commerce  and  coasting- 
trade.  The  chief  exports  are  fresh  and  salt  fish,  com,  cattle,  horses, 
poultry,  wax,  honey,  salt  butter,  feathers,  salt,  salt  provisions,  soda, 
&c    About  880  fairs  and  markets  are  held  in  the  year. 

The  department  contains  1,466,275  acres.  Of  the  whole  area 
949,290  acres  are  under  tillag:e;  227,488  acres  are  meadow  and 
pasture  land ;  69,201  acres  are  covered*  wiUi  woods  and  forests  chiefly 
of  oak,  beech,  and  birch;  50,063  acres  are  laid  out  in  gardens, 
orchards,  and  plantations ;  114,894  acres  consist  of  heaths  and  moors ; 
46,299  acres  are  occupied  as  roads,  streets,  squares,  &c. ;  6657  acres 
are  covered  with  waters;  and  18,663  acres  with  houses  and 
buildings. 
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The  departmeot  is  divided  into  six  arrondisaements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Arrondiflsements. 

Cantons. 

Commanes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  St-Ld          .        .    . 

2.  Coutanccs 

3.  Valogncs      .        .     . 

4.  Cherbourg        .         , 

5.  Avranches  •        •     • 

6.  Mortain  . 

9 

10 
7 
5 
0 
8 

115 
138 
118 

73 
123 

73 

99,099 
180,475 

92,238 

85,397 
117,032 

76,041 

Total 

48 

640 

600,882 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissement,  the  chief  town  is  St  L6,  which  i> 
also  the  capital  of  the  department  It  is  situated  in  49°  6'  59" 
N.  lat.,  1*  6'  32 "  W.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  157  miles  W.  from  Paris, 
and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  and 
9156  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  The  central  part  of  the  town 
stands  on  a  rocky  eminence  above  the  Vire,  from  which  the  other 
streets,  all  irregularly  and  badly  built,  extend  down  the  slopes  in  all 
directions.  The  square  called  Cbamp-de-Mars  is  prettily  laid  out  with 
avenues  of  trees.  The  most  remariiable  structures  are  the  church  of 
Notre-Dame,  in  which  are  fine  painted  windows,  the  gift  of  Louis  XI. ; 
the  church  of  Saiate-Croix,  the  best  preserved  edifice  in  the  oldest 
>}orman  style  in  France;  the  church  of  St-Thoma^,  which  is  now  a 
corn-market ;  and  the  tower  in  the  garden  of  the  prefecture,  which  is 
all  that  remains  of  the  former  defences  of  the  town.  The  chief  manu- 
factures of  St.-L6  are  drugget,  woollen-yam,  tape,  lace,  linen,  and 
leather.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  horses  for  the  French 
cavalry,  in  cattle,  com,  small-wares,  cloth,  &c.  The  town  has  a 
museum,  dye-houses,  and  bleaching  establishments.  Of  the  other 
towns  named  in  this  article,  the  population  given  in  each  case  is  that 
of  the  commune.  CarentcMf  a  town  of  2990  inhabitants,  is  situated 
near  the  coast  among  unhealthy  marshes  on  the  left  -bank  of  the 
Taute.  It  was  formerly  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  a  great  part  of 
which  remains ;  this  castle  was  taken  by  Edward  IIL  in  1346.  Percy, 
S.  W.  of  St-Ld,  has  a  population  of  321 5.  Torigny,  S.  of  St-Ld,  a  small 
well-built  town  of  2186  inhabitants,  ia  famous  for  its  ancient  castle. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissemeni  the  chief  town  Coutances,  the 
capital  of  the  old  district  of  Cotentin,  is  built  on  a  hill  extending  north 
and  south  about  4  miles  from  the  sea,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  the 
Saule  CanaL  It  is  generally  ill-built,  with  narrow  crooked  streets, 
but  the  situation  is  very  picturesque.  The  town  is  said  to  have 
existed  in  Roman  times,  and  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Constantius 
Chlorus,  who  fortified  it  and  built  the  aqueduct,  now  called  les-PUiers 
from  the  Roman  arches  of  it  still  remaining.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  cathedral,  which  ia  imiversally  admired,  the  churches  of 
St.-Nicholas  and  St-Pierre,  the  prison,  and  the  theatre.  The  tower  of  the 
cathedral  of  Coutances  is  over  the  point  49°  2'  54"  N.  lat,  V  26'  82" 
W.  long.  Coutances  is  the  seat  of  an  samze  court,  of  tribunals  of  first 
instance  and  of  commerce ;  it  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  communal 
and  theological  colleges,  and  7295  inhabitants.  The  industrial  products 
are  cutlery,  parchment,  drugget^  muslin,  &c. ;  the  chief  trade  is  in  com, 
butter,  poultry,  eggs,  cattle,  horses,  hempen  and  flaxen  thread,  wool, 
feathers,  &c.  CerUy-lorSalle,  7  miles  from  Coutances,  has  a  population  of 
2327;  there  are  several  druidical  monuments  near  it.  Qavray,  fiamous 
for  its  long  resistance  to  ]^u-Quesclin,  stands  a  few  miles  S.  by  £.  from 
Coutances,  and  has  2014  mhabitants.  Pcriers,  N.  of  Coutances,  has  a 
population  of  2856. 

3.  The  third  arrondissement  ib  named  from  its  chief  town  Valoffnes, 
which  stands  in  a  pretty  valley  a  few  miles  S.  by  £.  from  Cherbouiv, 
in  49°  80'  32"  N.  lat.,  1"  28'  r'  W.  long.,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  a  collie,  and  5707  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  lace  and 
porcelain.  The  principal  building  is  that  in  which  the  college  and 
public  library  are  established,  and  which  was  formerly  a  theological 
seminary.  BarJUur,  an  important  sea-port  in  the  time  of  the  Norman 
kiugs  of  England,  stands  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  peninsula  of 
Cotentin;  it  is  now  a  mere  fishing  village  with  1185  inhabitants,  and 
has  a  harbour  capable  of  admitting  only  small  crafL  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  the  early  Norman  kings  of  England  used  Barfleur  as  the 
port  of  communication  with  Normandie.  JBriequebec,  situated  in  a 
foi-est  of  the  same  name  W.  of  Valognes,  has  a  handsome  church,  an 
ancient  rumed  castle,  and  4484  inhabitants.  There  are  several  iron- 
mines  and  mineral  springs  neai'  this  town.  North-east  of  Valognes,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Cotentin,  is  the  fortress  of  La-Houffue,  which  is 
built  on  the  isthmus  of  a  peninsula  terminating  in  Cape  La-Hougue, 
and  defends  the  roadstead  of  La-Houg^e.  The  roadstead  is  marked 
out  by  three  lights,  one  of  which  is  on  iiie  fort  of  La-Hougue.  Ofif 
the  cape  on  the  29th  of  May  1^2  the  French  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Tourville,  was  completely  defeated  by  the  combined  fleets  of  England 
and  Holland.  Montebourg,  S.E  of  Valognes,  has  2502  inhabitants, 
who  manufacture  lace,  cutlery,  and  leather.  Sainte^M^re-^lise,  S.  of 
Montebourg,  on  the  road  to  Carentan,  has  a  population  of  2894. 
St,-Sauv€vr4e'VitconUe,  a  well-built  town  prettily  situated  on  an 
eminence  above  the  Douve,  has  2774  inhabitants. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Cherbourg,  which 
is  the  subject  of  a  separate  ai-tide.    [Cherbourg.]    St.-Pierre-£gliae, 


a  small  town  £.  of  Cherbourg,  has  2208  inhabitants,  who  mauaf&cUin 
linen  and  leather.  Lei-Pieux,  a  small  place  built  on  a  hill  near  tiie 
west  coast  of  Cotentin,  is  remarkable  for  the  extensive  view  from  it, 
in  which  are  included  the  islands  of  Ghierasey  and  Jersey,  and  28 
churches  on  the  peninsula. 

5.  Of  the  fifth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  AvranehOj  which 
has  been  already  noticed.  [Avranches.]  Bricey,  £.  of  Avnochei, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  See,  has '2452  inhabitants.  GtoMiXU,  a 
sea-port  and  walled  town  N.W.  of  Avranches,  has  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, a  naval  school,  and  8847  inhabitants.  The  town  stands  on  a 
rocky  promontory,  and  has  a  well-eheltered  harbour,  which  howerer 
is  always  dry  at  low  water.  Works  are  now  in  progress  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  harbour  generally,  and  for  the  constractioD  of  wet 
docks  and  quays.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  narrow  and  steep ;  the 
only  remarkable  building  is  the  pariah  church.  The  inhabitaiita  of 
Granville  are  enterprising  seamen,  and  are  largely  .eng^^ed  in  the 
coasting  trade,  and  in  the  cod,  herring,  whale,  and  oyster  &iheri«& 
They  export  corn,  flour,  batter,  cider,  poultry,  catUe,  granite-blodu, 
&a ;  and  import  vrine,  brandy,  colonial  produce,  drugs,  salt,  hemp, 
soap,  oak  and  deal  planks,  iron,  &a  Ship-building  is  carried  on 
Pontonon,  a  town  of  2000  inhabitants,  standa  near  the  mouth  o(  the 
Couesnon,  which  separates  Normandie  from  Bretagne.  Near  it  U  the 
isolated  and  fortified  rock  of  Mowt-St-Mxchd,  on  which  staDds  the 
famous  abbey  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  The  abbey- 
buildings,  after  the  first  French  revolution,  were  made  a  priaon  for 
nobles  and  prieeta ;  it  afterwards  became  and  still  is  a  centnl  pii»n 
for  several  departments.  The  abbey-church,  which  sprioga  from  the 
centre  of  the  other  buildings,  and  crowns  the  summit  of  the  rock,  u 
greatly  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  gothio  architecture.  ^.-Jatia, 
S.  of  Avranchec,  on  the  Beuvron,  has  a  population  of  8236,  who  tnde 
in  com,  cattle,  flax,  and  hemp.  ViUedieu,  N.£.  of  Avranchea,  has 
8763  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  hardware  and  pkted  goods,  la^ 
and  leather. 

6.  The  sixth  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  IfoHaw, 
which  is  situated  in  the  south-east  of  the  department,  and  has  a  tri- 
bunal of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  2221  inhabitants.  The  church 
of  Mortain,  founded  in  1082,  is  a  remarkable  structure;  the  castle 
that  formerly  stood  on  the  hill  above  the  town  is  now  a  heap  of  mios. 
Barent<m,  S.E.  of  Mortain,  has  a  population  of  3086.  SL-HilaMtr 
Marcouet,  near  the  confines  of  Normandie,  Bretagne,  and  Maine,  has 
large  markets  for  the  sale  of  the  cattle,  com,  and  other  prodace  of 
these  provinces :  population,  2994.  Sourdeval4a-Barre,  N.  of  Mortaiii 
on  the  See,  has  several  paper-mills,  manufactures  of  cutiery  aod  hard- 
ware, and  a  population  of  4  889.  Le-TeiUeul,  on  the  borders  of  Mayeooe, 
9  miles  S.  from  Mortain,  has  2589  inhabitlmts. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  CoutaDces,  u 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  and  within  the  liroits  of 
the  University-Academy  of  Caen,  and  belongs  to  the  16th  Hilitai7 
Division,  of  which  Rennes  is  head-quarters.  It  returns  4  memben 
to  the  liQgislative  Body  of  the  French  empire. 

Besides  the  communal  colleges  in  the  chief  towns  of  arropdiae- 
ments  there  are  a  dipceaan  seminary  and  a  secondary  ecclesiaBtical 
school  in  Coutances,  a  primary  school  at  St.-Ld,  and  a  naval  school 
and  academical  society  in  Cherbourg.  The  Calvinists  hare  tvo 
meeting-houses,  one  at  Cherbourg  and  one  at  Ch^fresne,  near  Parcj. 

{IHctionnaire  de  la  France;  Annuaire pow  FAn  1858.) 

MANCHESTER,  Lancashire,  a  manufacturing  and  market-tovs,  > 
city,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Manchefter  and 
hundred  of  Salford,  is  situated  on  the  river  Irwell,  distant  51^  miiea 
S.S.E.  from  Lancaster,  31i  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Liverpool,  183  miles 
N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  188  miles  by  the  Norih-Westeni 
railway  viA  Trent  Valley.  The  cathedral  church  of  Manchester  u 
situated  in  53"  29'  5"  N.  lat,  2"  14'  35"  W.  long.  The  population  of 
the  city  of  Manchester  in  1841  was  240,367;  in  1851  it  was  S16,2ia. 
The  population  of  the  entire  parish,  which  contains  an  area  of  3i,2cO 
acres,  and  includes  the  city  of  Manchester  and  its  suburb  Salford,  m 
1841  was  353,390 ;  and  462,168  in  1851.  The  city  is  governed  bj 
16  aldermen  and  48  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor;  and  retains 
two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  liviog  of  Manchester 
ia  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconiy  and  diocese  of  Manchester.  The 
parish  of  Manchester  is  divided  into  three  Poor-Law  Unious— Mao- 
Chester,  Chorlton,  and  Salford.  Manchester  Poor-Law  Union  contHia 
an  area  of  1577  acres,  vrith  a  population  in  1861  of  186,987 ;  Choriton 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  12  townships  and  chapelriea,  with  an  ara 
of  11,660  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  123,806  j  Salford  P«>r- 
Law  Union  coi)tains  4  townships,  with  an  area  of  6308  acrea,  and » 
population  in  1851  of  87,614.  , 

Manchester  la  chiefiy  built  upon  low  ground  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Irwell,  by  which  it  has  a  communication  with  the  Mersey, 
Liverpool,  and  the  ocean.  Separated  from  the  borough  of  Manchester 
by  the  Irwell,  but  really  forming  parUof  the  town,  is  th^  mumapa^ 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  Salford.  Throughout  this  article  the 
two  boroughs  are  spoken  of  as  one  tovna.  It  is  situated  in  a  dwtnct 
which  contains  some  of  the  best  coal  strata  of  England,  a  circumstance 
to  which  the  place  is  in  no  small  degree  indebted  for  its  proipeTity- 
According  to  Dr.  Dalton  (*  Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Philowphioi 
Society,'  2nd  series,  v,  iii  p,  488,  et  eeq.),  the  msan  height  of  m 
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barometer  at  Manchester  is  29*85.  The  mercury  is  higher  ia  the 
summer  months  than  in  the  winter.  The  general  annual  mean  of 
temperature  is  49^  The  mean  annual  fall  of  rain  is  86*140  inches ; 
while  at  Lancaster  it  is  89*71 4«  The  first  six  months  of  the  year  must 
be  considered  as  dry  months,  and  the  last  six  months  as  wet  months. 
April  is  the  driest-  month  in  the  year,  and  Octob^  is  the  wettest,  or 
that  in  which  the  most  rain  figJIs,  in  a  long-continued  series  of  years, 
in  the  immediate  neighbouxhood  of  Manchester. 

The  drainage  and  sewerage  of  the  town  have  been  greatly  improved 
nnder  local  acta  A  few  years  back  the  corporation  obtained  an  Act 
of  Parliament  by  which  it  was  empowered  to  purchase  the  old  water- 
works, and  to  construct  new  works  on  the  river  Etherow,  near 
Woodhead,  at  a  distance  of  from  14  to  18  miles  from  Manchester, 
and  thus  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  water.  The  streets  are 
well  paved,  and  there  is  im  ample  supply  of  gas  of  a  superior  quality. 
The  gas  as  well  as  water  supply  is  under  the  diiection  of  the 
corporation. 

Manchester  has  reaped  an  ample  reward  from  that  system  of  canal 
navigation  to  which  it  gave  such  impulse  in  its  earlier  stages.  The 
achievements  of  Brindlev  wera  prompted  by  the  desire  which  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  had  of  sending  his  coal  from  Worsley  to  Man- 
chester at  a  small  expense ;  and  the  city  now  possesses  the  means  of 
water-communication  with  almost  every  part  of  the  country.  In 
railway  enterprise  Manchester  has  held  a  prominent  station.  It 
furnished  its  full  share  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  formation  of 
the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway ;  and  is  now  the  centre  of  a 
system  of  railways  which  radiate  from  it  by  numerous  lines,  connect- 
ing it  with  all  the  commercial  towns  of  the  kingdom.  Along  most  of 
these  lines  the  electric  telegraph  ia  in  fuU  operation. 

Manchester  was  a  Roman  station,  the  Mimcunium  of  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus.  Under  the  Saxons  Mancestre  became  the  abode  of  a 
Thane.  In  the  Domesday  Book  it  is  mentioned  as  possessing  a  church, 
that  of  St.  Michael's.  In  the  year  1301  Thomas  de  Ghrelley  granted 
the  Qreat  Charter  of  Manchester.  From  the  Grelleys  the  barony 
descended  to  the  family  of  De  la  Warre,  and  John,  the  first  of  the 
line,  was  called  to  Parliament  in  the  9th  year  of  Edward  II.  The 
manorial  rights  have  been  recently  purchased  by  the  corporation  of 
Manchester. 

In  the  civil  wars  Manchester  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  the  Pftrlia- 
rnent^  and  sustained  a  siege  conducted  by  Lord  Strange.  On  the 
cessation  of  the  contest,  Presbyterianism  replaced  Episcopacy; 
Heyrick,  the  warden  of  the  collegiate  churoh,  being  himself  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  change.  The  Rebellion  of  1745  had 
many  Mends  and  supporters  in  Manchester.  The  desire  for  political 
reform  arose  at  a  very  early  period  in  Manchester,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  peace  in  1815,  it  began  to  manifest  itself  in  a  very 
decided  manner.  By  the  Reform  Act  Manchester  obtained  the 
elective  franchise.  The  great  'free-trade'  movement  received  its 
mightiest  impetus  in  Manchester  by  the  formation  of  the  '  Anti-Com- 
Law  League ' ;  and  the  party  which  gives  special  attention  to  the 
interests  of  manufacture,  as  it  had  its  origin  in  the  town,  has  been 
generally  recognised  as  the  '  Manchester  schooL'  In  1848  Manchester 
was  made  the  seat  of  a  bii^opric.  In  1852  it  was  constituted  a  city. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  YIIL  and  Edward  YL  the  town  was  dis- 
tinguished for  its  manufisctures.  The  more  rapid  expansion  of 
trade  began  in  the  17th  century ;  and  one  who  is  known  as  a  bene- 
factor to  the  town,  Humphrey  Chetham,  was  among  its  most  eminent 
tradeemen.  The  enormities  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  subsequently  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  brought  many 
enterprising  and  skilful  foreigners  into  the  district.  At  first  the 
woollen  was  the  only  branch  of  trade,  but  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  Uie  cotton  has  nearly  snpeneded  the  woollen  manufacture. 
The  series  of  brilliant  inventions  and  discoveries  applied,  improved, 
or  originated  in  the  district  of  Manchester,  comprising  the  steam- 
engine^  the  spinning-jenny,  the  mule-jenny,  the  fly-frame,  the  tube- 
frwne,  the  mule,  £a,  have  proved  most  efiisctive  instruments  in 
developing  the  industrial  power  of  the  inhabitants.  The  early 
inventions  which  gave  eneigy  to  the  cotton  manufacture  were  com- 
pleted about  1788.  The  importation  of  raw  cotton  into  this  country 
in  1701  amounted  to  1,985,868  lbs. ;  in  1751  to  2,976,610  lbs.  In 
1780  it  had  increased  to  upwards  of  6,700,000  lbs. ;  in  1800  it 
reached  56,000,000  lbs.  Since  then  it  has  gone  on  increasing  with 
marvellous  rapidity. 

There  are  above  200  cotton  factories  within  the  limits  of  Manchester 
pariah.  Some  of  them  are  only  spinning  fiEustories ;  others  are  both 
spinning  and  weaving ;  and  manv  of  them  are  on  a  scale  of  extraor- 
dinary magnitude.  Bleach-works,  dye-works,  and  print-works,  aU 
connected  with  the  cotton  manufacture,  exist  on  a  very  large  scale  in 
and  near  Manchester:  also  chemical  works,  engine  factories,  and 
numerous  other  extensive  establishments,  as  well  as  a  very  great 
namber  of  small  factories  and  workshops,  which  depend  more  or  less 
on  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  town. 

The  processes  of  throwing  and  weaving  silk  were  extensively  carried 
on  at  Macclesfield  several  yean  before  they  reached  Manchester.  The 
aUk-miU  of  Mr.  Yemen  Roy  le,  erected  in  1819-20,  was  the  first  brought 
into  operation  hi  Manchester.  Since  then  the  trade  has  rapidly 
increased ;  and  there  are  now  several  very  large  mills,  employing  a 
great  number  of  hands.     Printing  is  another  branch  of  the  silk 
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business,  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  carried  on  at  Manchester.  Dyeing 
of  silk  is  also  extensively  pursued. 

Locomotive  engines  for  railways,  as  well  as  the  engines  and  machinery 
for  cotton  factories,  are  extensively  madei  There  are  besides  mann- 
factories  of  woollens,  small  wares,  hats,  umbrellas,  &c.  There  are 
numerous  banking  and  other  mercantile  establishments.  A  chamber 
of  commerce  has  been  established.  Property  in  the  town  has  enor- 
mously increased  in  value ;  the  application  of  capital  has  been  on  the 
grandest  scale,  and  the  habits  of  the  manufacturers  have  undexgone 
an  entire  change. 

As  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  working  classesi, 
there  is  doubtless  much  to  deplore.  The  prevalence  of  the  Uuatory 
system  has  broken  up  the  old  domestic  manufacture,  and  thereby 
destroyed  former  domestic  habits ;  it  has  also  called  from  every  dis- 
trict of  the  kingdom,  and  especially  from  Ireland,  masses  of  people 
heterogeneous  in  their  character,  yet  all  more  or  less  ignorant  and 
uncultivated.  Most  of  them  have  been  mudb.  bettered  in  their  circum- 
stances without  having  found  an  equal  increase  of  morally  improving 
influences.  Children  by  the  amount  of  their  wages  liave  become 
independent  of  their  parents :  girls  have  been  sent  into  the  mill 
before  they  have  learnt  the  rudiments  of  domestic  duty,  and  mothers, 
whose  presence  in  their  own  houses  is  indispensable,  continue  at 
work  for  ten  hours  in  the  day  amid  a  mass  of  people,  young  and  old, 
from  whom  they  cai^  derive  little  improvement.  It  is  a  painful 
consequence  of  so  many  married  women  working  at  the  mills  that 
a  fearfrdly  lAVge  number  of  infants  are  left  barely  cared  for  during 
the  day :  to  meet,  and  in  some  degree  to  remedy,  this  evil,  '  day 
nurseries'  have  been  established,  and  have  been  found  exceedingly 
useful  The  Saturday  holiday  is  a  considerable  boon  to  the  industrial 
population  of  Manchester.  Every  Saturday  at  one  o'clock  factories 
and  warehouses,  as  well  as  banks  and  other  large  commercial  establish* 
ments  and  many  shops,  are  closed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  ia 
given  as  a  holiday  to  those  employed  in  them. 

Manchester  has  not  been  hitherto  distinguished  for  architectural 
beauty;  its  chief  streets  are  ^occupied  with  warehouses  and  shops. 
Recently  however  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  build- 
ing of  warehouses  and  places  of  business ;  so  mudi  so  indeed  that 
the  warehouses  of  Manchester  promise  to  become  a  marked  archi- 
tectural feature  of  the  town.  They  are  spacious,  constructed  mostly 
of  brick,  with  stone  quoins  and  dressmgs,  but  many  are  wholly  stone, 
and  they  are  almost  invariably  in  the  Italian  style.  Under  the  sanction 
of  Acts  of  Parliament  much  has  been  done  for  the  improvement  of 
the  town,  both  in  convenience  and  appearance.  Market-street,  the 
chief  street,  is  wide  and  handsome.  The  Manchester  Improvement 
Committee  have  applied  the  profits  of  the  gas-works,  which  are  very 
large,  to  the  improvement  of  the  town.  Several  new  streets  have 
been  opened  by  them  through  dense  masses  of  buildings.  Great 
attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  level  of  the  roads  in  the  approaches 
to  the  town. 

The  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  Manchester  are  numerous.  The 
cathedral  is  a  spacious  (collegiate)  church  of  the  perpendicular  style, 
of  very  good  proportions;  it  consists  of  a  nave  with  two  aisles, 
transepts,  several  mortuary  chapels,  and  an  elaborate  western  tower. 
This  building  serves  as  the  cathedral  of  the  see  of  Manchester. 
Among  the  recent  churches  one  of  the  finest  is  that  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  Stretford-road.  St  Luke's  church,  Cheetham-hill,  St.  James's 
at  Birch,  Trinity  church,  Rusholme,  and  St.  Matthew's  church,  are 
deserving  of  notice.  Among  dissenting  places  of  worship,  may  be 
mentioned  the  handsome  cruciform  Congregational  church  in  Stretford- 
road,  the  Scotch  church,  comer  of  Devonshire-street,  the  elegant 
Unitarian  chapel  in  Brook-street,  built  by  Sir  C.  Barry,  and  the  hand- 
some Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  Chads.  Next  to  the  cathedral 
the  finest  building  in  Manchester  or  Salford  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  in  Salford.  There  are  42  places  of  worship  belonging  to 
the  Establishment,  and  110  in  connection  with  the  Dissenters  in 
Manchester  and  Salford;  of  these  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  27, 
the  Association  Methodists  14,  the  Primitive  and  New  Connexion 
Methodists  9,  the  Independents  17,  the  Baptists  9,  Presbyterians  7, 
the  Unitarians  4,  the  Roman  Catholics  7,  and  the  Quakers,  Sweden- 
borgians,  and  Ghreek  Church  one  each.  The  Jews  have  two  synagogues. 
There  are  three  cemeteries  in  Manchester;  one  in  Rusholme-road,  one 
at  Ardwick,  and  the  third  at  Harpurhey. 

The  Manchester  Free  Gkrammar  school  was  founded  by  Hugh 
Oldham,  bishop  of  Exeter,  in  1515.  It  is  free  to  boys  of  whatever 
county  or  shire^  fr^m  5  years  old  to  20.  The  income  is  variable,  but 
averages  5000^  It  has  several  exhibitions  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  TChool  ia  under  the  care  of  nine  masters,  and  in  1853  had  400 
scholars.  Chetham's  Hospital,  or  the  College,  was  foimded  by  charter 
in  1665,  for  81  boys  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  and  other  places  in  the 
vicinity ;  Humphrey  Chetham,  the  benefactor,  leaving  the  interest  of 
7000^  for  their  maintenance  and  instruction  f^m  6  to  14  years  of 
age,  at  which  period  they  were  to  be  put  out  to  some  trade.  The 
number  of  scholars  is  now  about  80.  The  school  is  conducted  in  a 
convenient  old  building,  which  also  contains  the  college  library,  a  fine 
collection  of  not  less  than  25,000  volumes,  which  have  been  accumu- 
lated out  of  the  benefactions  of  the  same  H.  Cheetham  :  among  the 
books  are  many  rare  and  most  valuable  works.  The  library  is  open 
to  the  use  of  the  public:  books  are  not  allowed  to  be  taken  out^  but 
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are  held  in  Manchester  on  Easter  Monday  and  October  lil;  wdin 
Salford  on  Whit  Monday  and  November  17tb.  A  ouetonboon  ii 
maintained  in  Manoheater,  in  order  that  the  town  and  neigbbooriiood 
may  have  the  privilege  of  poBsesaing  bonding  warahooflee;  the  cort  of 
the  establishment  is  borne  in  the  first  instance  by  the  oorporstios,  but 
ultimately  by  the  Bonded  Warehouse  company.  CoorU  of  Uuk- 
ruptoy  and  county  courts  sfe  held  in  the  city. 
MANCHURIA.    [China;  Makdsqoobu.] 

MANDAL.     [CHBSTIANflAVD.] 

MANDAVEE.    [Cdtoh.] 

MANDSHOORIA  oonstltutea  a  gOTemmeot  of  tha  Chineae  ampin 
under  the  name  of  Kirin-oola,  or  Qhirin-oola.  It  is  the  most  eaifcecn 
projection  of  tha  high  lands  of  Centeal  Asia»  and  lies  betwean  42*  and 
58°  N.  lat,  120°  and  142°  E.  long.  Its  surfisce  is  estTmated  st  650,000 
or  750,000  square  miles.  On  the  north  it  borders  on  Siberia,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  mountain  range,  the  Yabloooi  Khrebet  of 
the  Russians,  or  the  Ehing-khan  Tugwick  of  the  Chineaa  Os  the 
west  it  is  divided  from  the  Russian  province  of  Da-uria  by  the  river 
Kerlou,  an  affluent  of  the  Amur,  and  from  Mongolia  by  tha  river 
Khailar  and  tha  mountain  range  called  Khing-khan-ooUL  On  the 
south  it  joins  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Pe«cheU  and  Leso-toog,  thi 
latter  of  which  formerly  belonged  to  Mandshooria»  and  has  only  been 
detached  from  it  since  the  present  imperial  dynasty  saoeoded  iba 
throne  of  Peking.  On  the  east  is  Cores,  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
the  Tsi-yung-ahan  and  Shan  Alin,  a  high  range ;  and  farther  north  thi 
Sea  of  Japan  and  the  Qulf  of  Tartary,  which  sepacata  tha  Uige 
island  of  Tarakai  from  Mandshooria. 

Mandahooria  may  be  coDsldared  as  an  immansa  valley  incloiad  by 
high  and  steep  mountains,  except  at  its  south-western  comer,  whan  a 
broken  and  rather  hilly  tract  divides  it  from  the  province  of  Lno- 
tong.  The  mountain  chain  of  the  Khing-khan-oola,  which  foimi  thi 
weatem  boundary,  seems  to  be  the  higheatb  Towards  its  soutbeni 
exti-emity,  between  42"  and  43°  N.  lat,  is  the  peak  of  Pechs,  whicbii 
thought  to  rise  to  more  than  15,000  feet  There  are  other  ekrated 
and  snow-capped  summits  farther  north.  The  Yalo  Psaa,  theoaij 
one  traversed  by  Europeana,  is  near  49°  N.  lat,  and  even  in  Aprils 
covered  with  deep  snow.  The  mountain  region  of  the  Yabloooi 
Khrebet  does  not  attain  the  snow-liue;  and  its  mean  elevation  pro- 
bably does  not  exceed  2500  or  8000  feet  above  the  sea4evaL  Along 
the  Gulf  of  Tartary  the  coast  is  formed  by  an  exceedingly  ateep  moon- 
tain  range,  riaing  to  4000  or  5000  feet,  and  coming  doae  up  to  the  m% 
so  that  only  a  few  level  spots  of  inconsiderable  extent  intemne 
between  the  range  and  the  water.  On  the  eaetem  deelirity  of  this 
range  there  is  a  tribe  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  aame  race  a  thi 
inhabitants  of  Japan :  they  are  called  Ainos  or  Kechen,  and  lire  oa 
the  produce  of  their  fishing.  This  mountain  range  seems  to  allow  no 
passage,  as  the  Ainos  have  no  intercourae  with  the  Mandahoo,  who 
mhabit  the  country  west  of  the  range.  At  its  southern  extremity 
(43°  N.  lat)  thia  maritime  range  is  probably  connected  with  the  Shia 
Alin  and  its  continuation  the  Tai-yung-shan,  which  appeara  to  nu 
in  a  south-south-west  direotion,  until  it  terminates  on  the  Houg- 
hai,  or  Tellow  Sea,  in  a  long  promontory,  the  moat  southern  extremily 
of  which  is  called  the  Regent's  Sword.  The  huge  mountain  mtsi  of 
the  Shan  Alin  rises  above  the  snow-line. 

The  interior  of  Mandahooria  contains,  towards  jts  southen  extre- 
mity, an  extensive  and  nearly  level  plain,  called  Cortchin.  It  liei  on 
both  sides  of  the  Siren-muren,  or  Leao-ho,  and  seems  to  streteh  north- 
ward to  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Nonni-oola  and  Songari.  It  greatly 
resembles  the  desert  of  the  Qobi,  which  is  separated  from  it  only  by 
the  Khing-khan  range,  being  mostly  covered  with  sand,  and  hsfing  do 
water,  or  only  aalt-lakes ;  but  the  grassy  spots  are  more  commoa  aod 
more  extensive  here  than  in  the  Qobi,  and  afford  better  psatorage  to 
the  numerous  cattle  of  the  Mongols,  who  occupy  this  part  of  Hand- 
shooria^  which  ii  also  called  the  Eastern  Qohi.  In  some  parts  the 
surface  is  covered  with  salt  incruatations.  The  remainder  of  Ua&d- 
shooria  is  supposed  to  consist  of  a  succession  of  valleys  and  mountuo 
ranges  of  various  elevation.  The  mountains  however  sre  not  bare^ 
but  covered  with  forests  nearly  to  the  top.  The  valleys  are  aaid  to  be 
fertile,  and  wide  along  the  principal  rivers  south  of  the  Amur,  and  eo 
far  it  appears  that  agriculture  extends.  But  that  lai^  pert  of  tha 
country  which  extends  from  the  last-named  river  to  the  YaWoooi 
Khrebet  is  too  cold  for  agriculture,  and  ita  Inhabitanta  live  on  Uie 

^  ,  „ ,  ^...    produce  of  their  herds  and  of  the  chase.     Though  the  olimate  of 

Exchange,  said  to  be  the  largest  room  used  as  an  exchange  in  Europe ;  i  Mandshooria  lb  not  equal  in  severity  to  that  of  the  Qobi,  it  muat  be  veij 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Peter-atreet ;  the  Branch  Bank  of  England ;  and  i  cold,  as  we  may  infer  from  its  geographical  position  anid  its  elevation, 
the  Athenaeum  in  Bond-atreet^  eracted  by  Barry,  and  one  of  tiie  most  |  The  principal  river  ia  the  Amur,  which  has  numerous  tributari* 
elegant  buildings  in  Manchester.  From  its  size  and  its  political  asso-  [Amub.]  Through  the  southern  diatriets  runs  the  Sira-muran,  orLeao- 
ciations  the  Free-Trade  Hall  may  be  specially  noticed.  It  is  frequently  ho,  which  flows  about  500  miles ;  it  rises  in  the  Kiung-khan  rangs 
used  for  }iublio  meetings.  There  are  several  railway  stations.  A  new  north  of  the  Peak  of  Pecha,  and  runs  for  nearly  400  milaa  MBt,,^°'{ 
borough  jail,  on  the  plan  of  the  model  prison  at  Pentonville,  London,  -  -    - ,    «  ,*  . 


a  convenient  reading-room  is  provided.  There  is  also  a  museum 
connected  with  this  institution.  The  Lancashire  Independent  college 
is  for  the  education  of  students  of  the  Independent  denomination 
intending  to  enter  tilie  ministry,  and  the  course  of  instruction  pursued 
in  it  extends  over  a  period  of  five  years.  It  is  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  London.  The  number  of  students  in  1  So  2  was  29. 
Manchester  New  College,  an  institution  belonging  to  the  Unitarian 
body,  was  founded  in  1786,  and  ia  in  connection  with  the  University 
of  London.  It  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  8002.  a  year. 
The  number  of  students  in  1851  was  20.  Owens  College  ia  so  called 
from  a  Manchester  merchant,  Mr.  Owens,  who  bequeathed  the  bulk 
of  bia  property,  amounting  to  nearly  100,000/.,  for  the  endowment  of 
a  college  in  Manchester,  wherein  the  usual  course  of  collegiate 
instruction  should  be  given,  with  the  exception  of  theology.  Owens 
college  was  opened  in  March,  1851,  and  is  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  London.  In  1853  the  number  of  students  was  99. 
The  Royal  Manchester  School  of  Medicine  ia  the  oldest  and  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  in  the  provinces ;  it  also  is  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  London.  The  Commercial  schoola  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Manchester  Church  Education  Society,  are  under  the 
care  of  a  head,  second,  and  third  master,  and  a  teacher  for  each  of 
the  departments  of  French,  Qerman,  drawing,  and  music.  The  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  asylum  for  the  blind,  occupy  a  very 
handsome  building  near  the  botanical  gardens,  on  the  Stretford-road. 
The  number  of  da^  schools  in  the  city  of  Manchester  in  March  1851 
was  368,  of  which  80  were  public  schools  with  16,202  scholars,  and 
288  were  private  schools  with  10,034  scholars.  The  number  of  day 
schools  in  Salford  was  63,  namely,  13  public  schools  with  3352 
scholars,  and  50  private  schoola  with  1891  scholars.  Of  Sunday 
schools  there  were  in  Manchester  111,  with  42,339  scholars,  and  in 
Salford  25,  with  10,086  schohtrs. 

The  Blind  Asylum  is  maintained  from  a  bequest  of  Mr.  Henshaw 
of  Oldham,  who  left  20,000Z.  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
asjlum  for  the  blind,  so  soon  as  the  inhabitants  should  fumiah  a 
suitable  building.  The  Jubilee,  or  Ladies'  Female  Charity  school, 
founded  in  1806,  is  conducted  in  the  house  in  Ducie-road,  and 
educates  40  girla  for  the  duties  of  domestic  aervice.  Among  other 
benevolent  and  religious  inatitutions  are  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
several  dispensaries  and  lying-in-hospitals,  tha  District  Provident 
society,  and  the  city  missions. 

Among  the  scientific  inatitutions  of  the  town,  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  (founded  in  1781)  stands  first  in  point  of  timei 
Its  utility  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  publication  of  its  Transactions. 
The  Royal  Manchester  Institution  for  the  promotion  of  literaturei, 
science,  and  the  arts,  formed  mainly  under  the  auspices  of  Q.  W. 
Wood,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Kendal,  has  been  of  service  in  promoting  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  founded :  above  30,000^.  were  laid  out  in  the 
erection  of  the  building.  The  Manchester  museum, or  natuial  history 
society,  has  a  handsome  hall  in  Peter-street.  The  council  is  empowered 
to  open  the  museum  to  ladies,  strangers,  resident  non-subscribers, 
schools,  and  tha  working-classes.  Manchester  also  poasesses  an 
architectural  society,  a  statistical  society,  a  flourishing  school  of 
design,  a  choral  society,  &o. 

Among  the  institutions  in  Manchester  having  an  influence  on  the 
working-classes  may  be  mentioned  the  athenaeum,  the  mechanics 
institution  in  Cooper-street,  the  mechanics  institution  in  Miles-Platting, 
the  Ancoats  lyceum,  the  Chorlton  mechanics  institution,  the  Salford 
free  library  and  museum  in  Peel-Park,  and  the  Manchester  free  library 
and  museum,  Camp-Field.  The  total  number  of  literary  societies 
in  Manchester  and  Salford  in  1851  was  24,  with  6298  members, 
and  79,285  volumes  in  the  libraries  belonging  to  them.  There  are  a 
botanical  garden,  two  theatres,  and  a  concert-hall.  There  are  adso 
several  refreshment-rooms  of  very  large  size,  some  oapable  of  holding 
above  2000  persons,  in  which  muaic  and  singing  and  slight  dramatic 
interludes  are  performed,  and  which  are  attended  by  great  numbers 
of  the  youths  emploved  in  the  factories.  Three  public  parks  were 
opened  in  1846 :— Queen's-Park,  Harpui-hey;  Peel's-Park,  Salford; 
and  Philip's-Park,  Bradford.  Baths  and  wash-houses  have  been 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

Among  the  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution in  Mosley-street,  a  handsome  Qrecian  pile,  designed  by  Barry ; 
the  Infirmary  in  Piccadilly;  the  Blind  Asylum  and  Deaf  and  Dumb 
school  already  mentioned ;  the  Town-Hall  in  King-atreet ;  the  Royal 


has  recently  been  built  at  a  great  expense  in  the  Gorton  Road;  it  will 
contain  500  persona.    The  union-houses  are  spacious  structures. 

There  are  10  market-places  in  Manchester.    The  provision-markets 
are  open  for  the  sale  of  goods  every  day  except  Sunday,  but  the 

regular  market-days  are  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  for  pro- ,  w»»vu.     *«-  *w.^— ,  ^^w..  ww,»«  .^  e*^»-«^«  i— *  •»  — '.  . 

visions  and  manufactures,  the  Tuesday  msrket  being  the  principal  for  |  partly  composed  of  oak  and  lime  trees,  and  partly  at  diffaeot  kiwM 
manufactures,  and  the  Saturday  market  for  vegetables,  &c. ;  Wednes-  |  of  pines,  fir,  and  birch.  On  the  mountains  towands  Coiea  rhuUrb 
day  for  pigs  and  catUe,  and  Tuesday  and  Saturday  for  cora    Fairs  |  and  ginseng  grow  in  abundance;  both  ancoUsoM  by  the  natives,  and 


the  remainder  of  its  course  south-west^  until  it  falls  into  tha  Qulf  of 
Leao-tong.  It  seems  to  be  navigated  nearly  up  to  the  place  where  it 
turns  to  the  south-west. 

Agriculture  is  common  south  of  the  river  Amur.  Wheat,  17^ 
barley,  and  buckwheat  are  cultivated  extensively,  as  well  ss  hemp  aod 
cotton.    The  forests,  which  cover  the  greatest  pari  of  the  anr&ce,  ai« 
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ooneiitatey  with  com,  the  prinoipAl  Articles  of  export  All  domestic 
animiUa  common  to  the  countries  of  central  Asia  are  kept  in  consider- 
able nmnbers ;  there  are  also  reindeer  in  the  districts  north  of  the 
Amur,  and  camels  in  many  places  south  of  it.  Wild  animals  are 
numerous,  especially  those  that  yield  furs,  in  the  forests  which  clothe 
the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Khing-kban,  where  sables,  ermines,  bears, 
wolves,  and  foxes  are  found.  Among  the  wild  animals  peculiar  to  this 
and  the  neighbouring  countries  are  the  'argali,'  or  wild  sheep,  and  the 
'  dshiggetai,'  or  wild  ass.  Fish  abound  in  the  rivers,  espeioially  the 
aturgeon  and  salmon.  Pearls  are  said  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
■treams.    The  mineral  riches  of  Mandshooria  are  not  known. 

The  population  is  very  vaguely  estimated  at  two  millions,  but  it  is 
probably  much  underrated.  All  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Htegolfl^  who  inhabit  Cortchin,  belong  to  the  wide-spread  race  of  the 
Tungooaes,  of  which  the  Mandshoos  form  a  subdivision.  The  most 
widely-spread  tribe  is  the  proper  Tungooaes,  who  seem  to  occupy  the 
whole  or  nearly  the  whole  countiy  north  of  the  Amur,  and  also  the 
greatest  part  of  that  between  the  Nonni-oola  and  Songari  rivers.  The 
Tongooses  are  numerous  also  in  Siberia.  This  race  differs  considerably 
from  the  Mongols,  who  inhabit  the  country  farther  west,  in  the  form 
of  their  body,  being  tall  and  of  a  slender  make.  The  languages  of  all 
the  tribes  of  this  race  have  a  great  similarity  in  words  and  con- 
struction ;  and  it  appears  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  them 
and  the  language  of  the  Mongols  and  Turks,  as  well  as  some  languages 
of  eastern  Europe,  especially  that  of  the  Finlanders.  They  lead  in 
general  a  nomadic  life^  subsisting  o^  their  herds  of  cattle  or  reindeer. 
The  Taguri,  or  Da-ures,  live  on  the  river  Konni,  and  are  agriculturists. 
Among  them  are  settled  the  Takutes,  about  6000  fainilies,  which 
emigrated  in  1787  from  Siberia.  The  Mandshoo  occupy  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  country  :  though  not  the  most  numerous  of  the 
tribes  thev  are  the  most  important^  their  sovereign  family  having 
asoended  the  throne  of  China.  They  began  their  incursions  into  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  Celestial  Empire  about  1610.  Their  pro- 
gress at  first  was  slow,  but  it  afterwards  became  so  rapid  that  in  1662 
they  proclaimed  the  son  of  their  valiant  chief  Taytsong  emperor  of 
Chma,  under  the  name  of  Eanghi,  and  he  completed  the  conquest  of 
the  empire  with  singular  success.  His  fitmily  still  occupies  the  throne 
of  China.  The  Mandshoo  are  agriculturists,  but  pass  a  grsat  part  of 
their  life  in  hunting :  many  Chinese  families  have  settled  among  them, 
and  have  improved  their  modes  of  cultivation.  Members  of  the 
Tungooee  tribes  have  been  well  received  by  the  Mandshoo  dynasty  in 
China,  where  they  serve  as  soldiers  and  attain  military  honours,  the 
civil  employments  being  reserved  for  native  Chinese. 

The  governor  of  the  province  resides  at  Qhirin-oola,  a  place  of  some 
importance.  Nioguta,  on  the  Hurka-pira,  an  affluent  of  the  Songari 
River,  is  the  ancient  residence  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Mandshoo,  and  is 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  court  of  Pekicg  and  the  whole  nation. 
Other  towns  of  some  importance  are  Naun-koten,  on  the  Nonni,  and 
Sakhalien,  on  the  Amur. 

(Du  Halde,  Hiatory  of  China;  Broughton,  V<yjfage  of  Diicovery 
in  the  Northern  Portion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  La  Pdrouse,  Voyage 
round  the  World  ;  Bitter,  Erdkunde  von  Atim,) 

MANFREDONIA.    [Capitanata.] 

KANQALOBE.    [Canaba.] 

MANL    [Lacokioa.] 

MANILuiL    [Phiupfivb  Islakds.] 

MANITOULIN  ISLANDS.    [Canada.] 

MANNHEIM,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Unter^Bhein,  in  the 
mnd-duchy  of  Baden,  is  situated  in  ir  29^  N.  lat.,  8°  28'  E.  long., 
m  a  veiy  fertile  plain,  at  the  junction  of  the  Neckar  with  the  Bhine, 
and  has  25,000  inhabitants.  Over  both  rivers  there  are  bridges  of 
boats.  Mamiheim  is  built  with  great  regularity ;  it  consists  of  several 
squares  and  of  broad  straight  streets  tibAt  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  houses  are  all  of  two  stories,  except  those  at  the  comers, 
whidi  have  three  stories.  The  principal  street  leads  from  the  Neckar 
Gate  to  the  palace  of  the  grand-duke,  which  is  a  very  magnificent 
building,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  Germany.  The  right 
wing  contains  a  gallery  of  pictures,  a  cabinet  of  natmral  history,  a 
collection  of  plaster  casts  of  the  most  celebrated  antiques,  and  a 
library  of  60,000  volumes.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  the 
most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  observatory,  the  merchant's  haU,  and 
the  splendid  churdi  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  the  theatre, 
three  hospitals,  &a  Mannheim  has  a  gymnasium,  a  botanic  garden,  a 
mercantile  school,  an  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  other 
establishments  for  education.  The  fortifications  having  been  entirely 
demolished  by  the  French,  and  the  site  subsequently  converted  into 
gstfdens^  the  inhabitants  enjoy  the  benefit  of  beautiful  promenades, 
besides  the  fine  park  of  the  palace,  which  is  nearly  200  acres  in  extent. 
The  town  has  a  considerable  transit  trade.  There  are  manufactories 
of  tobacoo,  shawls,  linen,  and  playing  cards,  besides  bleaching-grounds 
and  tanneries.  In  the  environs  there  are  numerous  gardens,  and 
hops  are  extensively  cultivated.  Mannheim  has  communication  by 
railway  with  all  the  principal  towns  of  Qermany ;  it  is  joined  to  the 
railroad  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine,  by  a  branch  line  12 
miles  in  length,  which  joins  the  former  at  Heidelberg,  and  by  the 
railway  from  Mayenoe  to  Forbach  and  Mets,  which  runs  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bhine  opposite  Mannheim,  itis  oonneoted  with  the  Paris- 
Strasburg  and  the  French  lines. 


Maunheim  was  only  a  village  till  1606,  when  the  elector  palatine, 
Frederick  IV.,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fortress  and  a  town.  In  the 
Thirty  Tears'  War  it  was  taken  by  Tilly,  dtzke  Bemhard  of  Weimar, 
the  French,  and  the  Bavarians.  In  1688  it  was  taken  bv  the  French 
general  Melao.  In  1699  the  elector  Frederick  William  had  the  city 
fortified  on  Coehom*s  system.  His  successor  Charles  Philip  removed 
hither  from  Heidelberg  in  1720,  with  his  court  and  all  the  public 
offices,  on  account  of  the  religious  disputes  with  the  Protestants. 
The  first  stone  of  the  splendid  palace  was  laid  in  1720,  and  the  build- 
ing was  completed  in  1731.  The  next  elector,  Charles  Theodore, 
having  succeeded  to  the  electorate  of  Bavaria  on  the  death  of  Maxi- 
milian Joseph,  without  issue,  in  1788,  removed  nis  court  to  Munich. 
Mannheim  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1795,  by  the  arch-duke  Charles 
in  1799,  afterwards  re-occupied  by  the  French,  and  assigned  to  Baden 
by  the  treaty  of  Luneville  in  1801. 

MANNINGTBEE.    [EssKZ.] 

MANOBHAMILTON,  county  of  Leitrim,  Irehmd,  a  small  nost  snd 
market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the 
Owenmore,  an  affluent  of  the  Bonnet  Biver,  in  64"  19'  N.  lat.,  8*  7' 
W.  long.,  distant  by  road  24^  miles  W.  by  a  from  Enniakillen,  and  125} 
miles  N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  1227.  Manor- 
hamllton  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  22  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  144,847  acres,  and  a  popuUtion  in  1851  of  84,804.  The  town, 
unattractive  in  itself,  but  lying  in  a  weU-cultivated  valley,  forms  part 
of  a  landscape  singidarly  varied,  and  is  closed  up  by  lofty  mountains. 
In  the  town  are  the  parish  church,  a  Boman  CathoUo  chapel,  a  bride- 
well, district  dispensary,  and  Union  workhouse.  A  large  castle,  built 
in  the  reign  of  Ehsabeth,  stands  on  an  eminence  near  the  town.  Quarter 
and  petty  sessions  are  held.    There  are  eight  fairs  yearly. 

MANOSQUE.    [Alpu,  Basbib.] 

MANBBSA.    [Cataluna.] 

MANS,  L£,  the  capital  formerly  of  the  province  of  Maine,  now  of 
the  department  of  Sarthe  in  France,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Sarthe,  here  crossed  by  three  bridges,  in  43°  0'  35'  N.  lab.,  0**  12'  4" 
E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  116  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  132  by  rail* 
way  through  Versailles  and  Chortres,  S.W.  from  Paris,  and  has  24,568 
inhabitants  in  the  commune.  The  old  part  of  the  town,  which  is 
situated  near  the  river,  is  ill-built,  with  narrow,  crooked,  dirty  streets, 
running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  connected  by  still  narrower  and 
dirtier  Umes.  The  new  quarter  stands  on  a  hill,  and  although  not 
r^ularly  laid  out,  it  is  on  the  whole  ameable  and  well-built,  with 
cut-stone  houses  roofed  with  slates.  .The  principal  streets  of  this 
quarter  abut  on  a  fine  square  called  Place-dea-Halles.  There  are  two 
fine  promenades,  one  called  Des-Jacobins,  the  other  Du-Qreffier ;  this 
last  runs  along  the  Sarthe,  the  banks  of  which  are  lined  with  quays. 
The  cathedral  of  St-Julien,  famous  for  its  choir  and  painted  windows, 
and  dating  from  the  13th  century,  contains  the  tomb  of  Berengarin, 
Ccour-de-Lion's  queen.  The  church  De-la-Couture,  which  dates  from 
the  12th  century,  and  that  of  Notre-Dame-du-Pr^,  from  the  11th 
century,  are  very  remarkable  buildings.  The  church  De-FAncienne- 
Yisitation,  opened  in  1737,  is  also  a  beautiful  structure.  The  other 
objects  of  notice  in  the  town  are  the  prefect's  hotel,  which  contains  a 
public  library  of  40,000  volumes,  a  museum,  fto. ;  the  theatre ;  the 
theological  and  communal  colleges ;  the  corn-market  buildines ;  and 
several  ancient  houses,  among  which  are  shown  those  of  Queen 
Berengaria  and  Scarron. 

Le-Mans  (pves  title  to  a  bishop ;  it  has  tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  of  conmierce,  and  several  learned  and  benevolent  societies.  The 
manufactures  consist  of  coarse  woollens,  lace,  linen,  soap,  hosiery, 
blankets,  woollen  yam,  paper,  and  leather.  There  are  aiso^  marble 
works  and  bleach-mills.  The  articles  enumerated,  together  with  iron, 
salt,  rags,  wine,  brandy,  chestnuts,  com,  oil,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry, 
and  clover-seed,  support  a  considerable  commerce. 

Le-Mans  was  the  birth-place  of  Heniy  IL,  the  first  of  the  Plantagenet 
kings  of  England. 

A  town  cidled  SuAndinum,  existed  here  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
It  was  the  capital  of  that  division  of  the  Auleroi  called  Oenomani,  or 
Cenomamif,  from  whom  it  took  in  the  4th  century  the  name  of 
Cenomanni,  a  fragment  of  which  remains  in  its  modem  designation. 
In  the  age  of  Charlemagne  it  was  considered  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  France,  and  begone  afterwards  the  chief  town  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Maine.  It  is  said  to  have  been  besieged  twenty-four  times 
between  the  reign  of  doris  and  that  of  Henri  fV.,  inclusive.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  royalists  of  Yend^  in  a.i>.  1793,  to  the  number  of 
60,000.  They  were  driven  out  by  General  Marceau  after  a  desperate 
resistance.    It  was  surprised  by  a  party 'of  Chouans  in  1795. 

(JHetionnaire  de  la  France,) 

MANSFIELD,  Nottinghamshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Mansfield,  is  situated  in  53"  8' 
N.  Ut.,  r  11'  W.  long.,  distant  14  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Nottingham, 
138  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  147}  miles  by  the  North- 
western and  Midland  railways.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851 
was  10,012.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Notting- 
ham and  diocese  of  Lincoln.  Mansfield  Poor-Law  Union  contains  18 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  54,665  acres,  and  a  population 
m  1851  of  30,156. 

Mansfield  is  seated  in  a  valley  near  the  little  river  Mann,  or  Maun, 
from  which  it  probably  takes  its  name;  and  is  surrounded  by  the 


MANSTtRAfi. 


MARANHAO. 


ancient  forvst  of  Sherwood,  the  soene  of  Robin  Hood's  chief  exploits.  '  dtj ;  the  church  of  Saata-Barbara^  rich  in  paintiogs;  the  public  library 
The  principal  streets  are  lighted  with  gas,  and  paved.  The  parish  of  80,000  volumes,  and  the  museum,  in  which  is  a  valuable  scnlpton 
church,  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  is  a  commodious  structure;  parts  of  it  galleiry;  the  ducal  palace,  an  old  vast  iirogular  structore,  partly 
are  Norman,  but  it  has  been  repaired  at  dlfiferent  times  in  various  rebuilt  by  Qiulio  Romano,  which  contains  some  good  paintingi;  and 
styles.  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  the  gates  and  badges  of  Mantua,  especially  the  gate  dei  Mulini,  hj 
Quakers,  and  Unitarians,  have  places  of  worship.  The  Royal  Free  ,  GUulio  Romano.  A  palace  outside  of  the  town,  called  Palaoo  dd  T^ 
Grammar  school  of  Queen  Anne  has  an  income  of  2502.  a  year,  and  was  originally  intended  for  stables  for  the  dukes  Qonsaga,  bat  nnder 
had  56  scholars  in  1852.    In  the  town  are— Brunt's  Charity  sdiool,    the  direction  of  Oiulio  Romano  it  grew  into  a  vast  palaoa    The  town 

Clarkson's  Charity  school,  a  subscription  library  and  news-room,  a  

mechanics  library,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  railway,  7  miles  in  length, 
connects  Mansfield  with  the  Cromford  Canal  The  more  prominent 
buildings  are  the  market-bouse,  the  moot-hall,  the  town-hall,  the 
railway  station,  and  the  saw-miUs  of  Mr.  Lindley.  A  handsome 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Geoi^ge  Bientinck  stands  in 
the  market-place.  There  are  extensive  cotton-mills,  besides  manufac- 
tories of  cotton  and  silk  hosiery.     Lace  is  extensively  made.    The 


of  Mantua  contains  about  25,000  inhabitants,  8000  of  whom  an  Jewa. 
It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  lyoeum  and  a  gymnasium.  There  is  t 
branch  rulroad  fi^)m  Mantua  whic^  joins  tiie  Milan-Venice  lioe  at 
Yeronai  The  town  and  province  are  infested  in  summer  and  tatuma 
with  gnats  and  mosquitoes. 

Two  miles  below  Mantua  on  the  banks  of  the  Minoio  ii  the  Tillage 
of  La  Pietola,  which  a  vague  tradition  reports  to  be  the  same  as  Andes, 
Yix^gil's  birthplace.    The  dukes  of  Mantua  had  a  palace  here,  called 


market-day  is  Thursday ;  cattle-fairs  are  held  on  the  5th  of  April,    La  Virgiliana,  which  stiU  exists,  though  much  dilapidated 


10th  of  July,  and  the  second  Thursday  in  October. 
MANSURAH.    [Egypt.] 
MANTES.    [Skiub-bt-Oise.] 


The  origin  of  Mantua  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  ante-Romaa 
times.  Virgil  {'  Mn.,*  x.  201)  boasts  of  its  Etruscan  origin,  its  former 
power,  and  says  it  was  inhabited  by  three  different  races ;  and  Plioj 


MANTINEIA,  a  city  of  the  Peloponnesus,  was  situated  on  the  little  ^  the  elder  (ill.  19)  observes  that  it  was  the  only  relic  of  the  Tranapadane 


river  OphiB,  in  the  east  part  of  Arcadia,  in  an  elevated  plain  of  con- 
siderable extent,  which  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  plain  of 
Orehomenus,  and  on  the  south  by  that  of  Tegea.  [Arcadia.]  The 
inhabitants  of  Mantineia  originally  dwelt  in  four  or  five  separate  dis- 
tricts (Xen.,  'Hell.,'  v.  2,  §  7 ;  Strabo,  p.  337);  but  wore  after- 
wards collected  into  one  city.  The  Mantineans  had  a  democratical 
form  of  government,  and  were  closely  connected  with  Ai^s.  Their 
political  constitution  has  received  great*  praise  from  Polybius  and 
^lian.  Their  form  of  government  and  their  connection  with  Argos 
led  them  to  oppose  the  Lacedromonian  interests.  In  b.o.  418  they 
formed  an  alliance  with  Ells  and  Ai^gos  against  Sparta,  but  were 
entirely  defeated,  and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  (Thncyd,  v.  64- 
74,  81.) 

In  B.C.  885  the  Spartans  again  took  Mantineia  (Xen.,  '  Hell./  v.  2, 
§  1-7 ;  Paus.,  viii  8,  §  5 ;  Diod.,  xv.  5),  and  destroyed  it ;  compelling 
the  inhabitants  to  live  apart  in  four  hamlets,  as  in  ancient  times. 
After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  the  Mantineans  again  rebuilt  their  city ; 
and  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  their  town  that  the  battle  was  fought, 
B.C.  362,  between  the  Spartans  and  Thebans,  in  which  Epaminondas 
fell.  Mimtineia,  in  later  times,  joined  the  Achaean  league ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  massacre  of  a  garrison  of  Achseans  the  city  was  taken 
by  the  Aoheans  in  connection  with  Antigonus  Doson,  who  sold  all 
the  male  population  as  slaves.  In  honour  of  Antigonus  the  name  of 
the  city  was  changed  to  Antigoneia,  which  it  retained  tiU  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  who  restored  its  original  name.  (Paus.,  viii  8,  §  6.)  Pansa- 
nias  has  devoted  a  oonaiderable  part  of  bis  eighth  book  to  a  description 
of  Mantineia  and  its  works  of  art  The  ruins  of  Mantineia,  called 
PaUopoU,  are  still  considerable.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  is  entire, 
with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  towers  on  the  eastern  side.  The 
form  of  the  city  was  slightly  elliptical,  and  about  two  miles  and  a 
quarter  in  oireumference.  There  were  ten  gates.  The  entire  cireuit 
of  the  walls  is  protected  by  a  wet  ditch.  One  of  the  eparehies,  or 
sub-prefectures,  of  Arcadia  is  now  called  Mantineia. 

(Leake,  TraveU  in  the  Morea^  i.  pp.  103-105.) 

MA'NTOVA,  a  province  of  Austrian  Italy,  lb  bounded  E.  by  Verona 
and  Rovigo,  N.  bv  Brescia  and  the  lake  of  Qarda,  W.  by  Brescia  and 
Cremonay  and  S.  by  the  duchies  of  Modena  and  Parma.  The  province 
of  Mantova  extends  along  both  banks  of  the  Pa  The  other  rivers 
are  the  Mincio  and  the  Oglio,  both  affluents  of  the  Pa  The  Mincio 
issues  out  of  the  lake  of  Garda  at  Peschiera,  and  for  about  ten  miles 
marks  the  limits  between  Verona  and  Mantova,  after  which  it  flows 
across  the  territoiy  of  the  latter,  forms  the  lagune  in  the  midst  of 
which  stands  the  city  of  Mantua,  and  then  enters  the  Po  below  Gover- 


Etruscans,  from  whom  it  passed  into  the  power  of  the  Ctinomaiu 
Qauls,  and  afterwards  became  subject  to  Rome  with  the  rest  of  GaS^ 
pine  GauL  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  it  was  suooeasiTelr 
subject  to  the  Goths,  the  Longobards,  the  Franks,  and  the  Qerau 
emperorsL  In  the  12th  centuiy  it  asseo'ted  its  freedom  as  an  inde- 
pendent municipality,  like  the  other  Lombard  cities,  bnt  aftemi^ 
became  subject  to  marquises  of  the  house  of  Gonnga,  who  were 
feudatories  of  the  empire.  Frederick  IL,  the  last  marquia  of  Qonzagi, 
was  created  duke  of  Mantua  by  Charles  V.,  in  1530.  His  states  com- 
prised the  duchy  or  province  of  Mantua,  and  a  huge  portion  of  Kont^ 
ferrat  Charles  IV.,  the  last  duke,  having  joined  the  party  of  Philip  V. 
in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  was  put  under  the  ban  of  tlM 
empire,  and  his  duchy  annexed  to  the  states  of  the  honse  of  iuslria, 
with  the  exception  of  Montferrat^  which  was  annexed  to  the  docfay  of 
Savoy.  The  duchy  and  town  were  taJEsn  l^  the  French  in  1797,  and 
incorporated  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  It  afterwards  formed  the 
department  of  Mincio  in  the  so-called  kingdom  of  It^y  till  1814,  when 
it  again  came  into  the  hands  of  Austria.  The  city  of  Mantua  vaa 
taken  and  sacked  by  the  imperiaUsts  in  1630,  when  its  population  ^it 
is  stated)  was  reduced  from  55,000  to  13,000.  The  French  attacked 
it  unsuccessfully  in  1735;  but  Bonaparte  took  it  m  1797.  The 
Austrians  recovered  it  in  1799,  but  were  obliged  to  soitenderitto 
the  French  in  1801. 

MANTUA.      [LOHBABDO-VSNKTtAN  KlVQDOM  ;   MaKTOVA.] 

MANTIGUEIllA,  SIERRA  DE.    [Brazil.] 

MANZANARES.    [Castilla  la  Nubva.] 

MANZANILLO.    [Cuba.] 

MAPLESTEAD.    [EssEX.^ 

MARACAIBO.    [Venezuela.] 

MARAGHA.    [Pebsia.] 

MARAKAH.    fpoNGOLA.] 

MARANHAO,  Province  o£    [Brazil.] 

MARANHAO,  or  SAN  LUIZ  DO  MARANHAO,  a  town  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Brazil,  is  situated  in  2**  8'  S.  lat.,  48"  50'  W.  lon^ 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  island  of  Maranhaa  Tlus  island,  which 
is  nearly  twenty  miles  long,  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  cootineDt, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  diallow  channel,  called  Rio  do 
Mos<fuito.  The  channel  is,  on  an  average,  only  100  yards  wide,  «td 
temunates  in  two  large  bays,  the  Bahia  de  San  Joz^  on  the  east,  and 
the  Bahia  de  San  Mareos  on  the  west  The  island  is  genenllj  lor 
and  swampy,  and  almost  entirely  covered  with  wood. 

The  town  is  built  on  the  north  shore  of  a  small  peninsula,  fonnad 
by  two  small  inlets,  the  Rio  de  San  Franoisoo  on  the  north,  and  t^e 


nolo.    The  length  of  the  province  from  north  to  south  is  about  86    Rio  da  Bacanya  on  the  south.    It  is  divided  into  two  sections.   The 


miles,  and  its  breadth  about  32  miles.  The  area  is  908  square  miles, 
and  the  population  in  1850  was  270,100.  The  territory  of  Mantova 
is  noted  for  its  fertility.  It  contains  many  fine  pastures  well 
adapted  for  the  grazing  of  cattle^  and  irrigated  by  numerous  siareams 
and  canals;  vines  and  mulbeny-trees  also  abound.  Landed  property 
is  very  valuable  in  this  district^  which  laboun  however  under  two 
disadvantages,  namely,  the  danger  of  the  inundations  of  the  Po,  to 
prevent  wmch  the  dykes  and  sluices  are  kept  in  constant  repair  at  a 
great  expense,  and  ^e  unwholesomeness  of  the  air  in  summer.  The 
chief  products  are  wheat,  rice,  maize,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  fruits,  and 
wines.  The  country  is  bare  of  timber.  Cattle  and  horses  are  reared 
in  considerable  numbera  There  is  no  town  of  any  importance  except 
the  capital,  which  is  noticed  in  the  next  article. 

MA'NTOVA  (or  MANTUA),  the  capital  of  the  province  and  of  the 
old  duchy  of  Mantua,  stands  on  an  island  about  five  miles  in  circum- 
ference, in  the  middle  of  a  lagune  formed  by  the  Mincio,  and  is  joined 


Bairro  da  Praia  Grande  extends  along  the  shores  on  a  broken  surftfc 
The  streets  are  crooked,  uneven,  and  badly  paved.  The  houses  havv 
two  or  three  floon,  and  are  mostly  built  of  sandstone.  In  this  put 
of  the  town  is  a  lai^e  square,  surrounded  by  the  palace  of  the  govenior, 
the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  the  town-hall,  and  the  prisons,  which  are 
substantial  buildings.  Besides  the  public  buildings  already  mentiooed 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  epiM»pal  palace,  and  tiie  theatre.  At 
the  back  of  this  section  lies  the  other,  called  Bairro  de  N.  Seohon 
da  Conoeicao,  which  consists  of  small  houses,  many  of  which  an  sa^ 
rounded  by  gardens  and  plantations.  Each  division  baa  its  own 
parochial  <muroh,  besides  whioh  there  are  three  other  churches,  two 
chapels,  and  four  ohurohes  belonging  to  four  convents.  The  town  b 
defended  by  three  small  fortresses.  Maranhao  is  the  residenoe  of  tiie 
governor  of  the  province,  and  has  a  lyoeum,  and  schools  of  navigatioa 
The  harbour  is  good  and  safe,  but  the  entrance  is  difficulty  on  acooont 
of  a  bank  to  the  north  of  the  town,  on  the  east  and  west  of  which  howeTV 
are  deep  channels  leading  into  the  harbour.    The  tide  rises  18  feet  ia 


to  the  mainland  by  oausewapr^  the  shortest  of  which  is  about  1000    r o *—  ~-«  "— - 

feet  in  length.  The  town  is  strongly  and  regularly  fortified.  It  is  the  harbour,  and  12  feet  outside  of  it  The  mean  annual  tempe- 
well-built^  with  wide  streets  and  squares,  and  contaios  many  handsome  |  rature  ia  80"  of  Fahrenheit.  The  climate  of  the  town  is  considered 
structures.  The  principal  buildings  are— the  cathedral,  one  of  the  healthy.  The  population  amounts  to  about  80,00a  The  imports 
finest  in  Italy ;  the  churoh  of  Sant-Andrea ;  the  churohes  of  San-  \  consist  of  wine,  brandy,  oil,  flour,  fruits,  silk,  cotton  and  linen  goods, 
Jiaumio  and  San-Sebastiano ;  the  honse  of  Qiulio  Romano,  whose  i  hardware  and  metals,  all  from  Europe  or  North  America,  and  articles 
works  as  a  pamter  and  an  architect  form  the  greatest  glory  of  the    brought  from  the  East  Indian  as  spices^  im^  and  drugs.    The  exports 
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are  cotton,  rioe,  tanned  and  faw  hides,  &o.  Sugar  and  coffee  are 
imported  from  Pernambnco,  Bahia,  and  other  ports  of  Brazil.  The 
province  of  Maranhao  10  noticed  under  BracHi  (vol.  ii.  coLb.  108, 109). 
The  name  ia  sometimea  written  Ma/romham^ 

MARANON.    [AMAZONAfl.] 

MARANS.    [Chabentb-Inp^riburs.] 

MARATEA.    [Basilicata.] 

MA'RATHON,  a  small  plain  in  the  north-east  part  of  Attica 
[Attica],  about  5  miles  in  length  and  2  miles  in  breadth,  which  is 
chiefly  memorable  for  the  victoiy  which  the  Athenians  under  Miltiades 
gained  over  the  Persians  here  b.g.  490.  Marathon  was  the  first  place 
in  Attica  that  was  occupied  by  Pisistratus  and  his  partisans,  after  he 
had  been  compelled  to  retire  to  Eretria  in  Euboaa.  (Herod.,  L  62.) 
The  town  of  Marathon  originally  belonged  to  one  of  the  four  towns 
which  formed  the  Tetrapolis,  which  consisted  of  (Enoe,  Marathon, 
ProbaUnthus,  and  Trioorythus;  but  the  name  was  afterwards  applied 
to  the  whole  district.  Marathon  is  about  three  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  derived  its  name  from,  the  hero 
Marathos.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  '  Odyssey '  as  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance  (viiL  80) ;  and  it  was  near  this  place  that  the  Athenians 
are  said  to  have  defeated  liSurystheus  when  they  took  up  arms  in 
defence  of  the  Heraclidse.  It  is  18  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Athens 
to  the  village  of  Marathon. 

The  plain  of  Marathon  was  watered  by  a  small  stream,  called  Asopus 
by  Ptolemy,  which  forms  marshes  near  the  sea,  in  which,  according  to 
Pausanias  (i.  82,  §  6),  a  great  many  of  the  Persians  perished.  The 
Athenians  who  fell  in  the  battle  were  buried  in  the  plain ;  and  also, 
bat  apart  from  the  Athenians,  the  Plateeana,  Boeotians,  and  slaves. 
A  lai^  mound  of  earth  still  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  plain;  and 
near  the  sea  there  are  two  others,  much  lower  than  the  former. 

MARAZION,  Cornwall,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  St.  Hilary, 
is  aitoated  on  the  coast  of  Mounts  Bay,  in  SO*"  T  N.  lat,  6*  28'  W. 
long. ;  distant  29  miles  & W.  from  Truro,  and  280  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  chapelry  of  Marazion  in  1851  was 
1379.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  corporation.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  and 
diocese  of  Exeter. 

The  town  of  Marazion  ia  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  rises 
towards  the  north  and  shelters  it  from  cold  winds.  The  mildness  of 
temperature  thus  induced  renders  the  place  inviting  to  invalids, 
although  this  advantage  is  to  some  extent  counterbalanced  by  the 
falling  of  a  lai^ge  quantity  of  rain.  In  the  town  are  the  parochial 
ehap^  a  very  ancient  edifice,  chapels  for  Wealeyan  Methodists  and 
Baptists,  and  a  school  built  in  1851  by  Lady  Mary  Cole.  A  market 
is  held  on  Saturday.  A  fair  is  held  on  Michaelmas-day.  The  chief 
trade  of  the  town  consists  in  the  importation  of  timber,  coals,  and 
iron  for  the  use  of  the  neighbouring  mines.  A  station  of  the  Penzance 
and  Truro  railway  is  at  Marazion. 

Opposite  the  town  of  Marazion  is  St  Michael's  Mount,  which  is 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  the  sands  and  a  narrow  causeway 
of  pebbles  when  the  tide  is  out,  but  is  insulated  when  it  is  high 
water.  It  is  supposed  that  St  Michaers  Mount  was  the  licru  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  the  dep6t  for  the  tin  refined  and  cast  into  ingots 
by  tiie  Britons.  Specimens  of  tin  ore  are  said  to  be  plentiful  all  over 
the  Mount,  which  is  principally  composed  of  granite.  Previous  to 
1044  a  priory  of  Benedictine  monks  had  been  established  on  the 
island.  The  Mount  is  said  to  have  been  regarded  with  religious 
reverence  as  early  as  the  5th  century.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
much  resorted  to  aa  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  Marazion  became  in 
consequence  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  The  Mount  was  regarded 
abo  BS  a  stronghold,  and  a  castle  was  built  on  it  In  the  War  of 
the  Roses  the  castle  was  seized  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford ;  the  Yorkists 
besieged  the  place  for  several  months,  and  at  last  took  it  by  capitu- 
lation. It  was  several  times  the  subject  of  contest  during  the  civil 
warsu  In  1726-27  Sir  John  St  Aubyn  rebuilt  the  pier.  On  September 
6th,  1846,  Queen  Victoria  visited  the  Mount 

The  island,  containing  the  Mount  and  a  level  piece  of  ground  at 
its  foot^  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference^  and  comprehencUi  70  acres 
of  snrfooe.  In  1851  the  population  was  147.  The  Mount  is  about 
200  feet  in  height  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  platform  of  the 
chaped  tower.  The  ascent  is  steep,  and  is  defended  by  two  small 
batteries;  the  sunmiit  is  occupied  by  the  remains  of  the  monastic 
Imildinga,  which  have  been  repaired  and  converted  into  a  dwelling- 
house. 

MARBELLA.    [Orakada.] 

MARBLEHEAD.    [MAasAOHUBKTm] 

MARBURG,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Upper  Hesse,  in  the 
electorate  of  Heese-Cassel,  is  situated  in  SO""  50'  N.  lat,  8''  47'  R  long., 
60  nules  N.  by  E.  from  Frankfurt-am-Mayn  b^  the  Frankfurt-Cassel 
railway,  and  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  It  is  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lahn,  which  divides  it  from  the  suburb  of  Weidenhausen. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  streets  are  very 
steep.  On  the  top  of  an  eminence  overlooking  the  town  there  is  a 
large  castle,  which  was  formerly  well  fortified  and  was  the  residence 
of  the  landgraves  of  Hesse.  The  town  is  partly  surrounded  bv  a  wall, 
in  which  there  are  five  gates.  Marburg  has  a  university,  which  was 
founded  in  1527  by  the  landgrave  Philip  the  Qenerous.  This  univer- 
Bty  has  very  considerable  revenuesy  and  all  the  usual  appendages  of 


the  Qerman  universities,  with  a  library  of  100,000  volumes.  The 
university  has  faculties  of  Protestant  theology,  law,  medicine,  and 
philosophy,  and  62  professors  and  teachers.  The  number  of  students 
m  1850  was  263.  Marburg  has  also  a  gymnasium,  wiUi  about  200 
pupils ;  one  Calvinist,  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  two  Lutheran  churches ; 
one  hospital,  two  infirmaries,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  school  of  industry, 
&C.  The  church  of  St  Elizabeth  contains  the  fine  monument  of  St. 
Elizabeth,  which  was  however  much  damaged  under  the  Westphalian 
government  Marburg  has  some  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen, 
cotton,  hats,  tobacco,  and  pipes. 

MARCA  D'ANCO'NA,  an  old  denomination  of  a  geographical 
division  of  the  Papal  States,  whose  limits  correspond  partly  with 
those  of  ancient  Picenum,  and  which  is  now  subdivided  into  the 
three  administrative  delegazioni,  or  provinces,  of  Ancona,  Fermo  ed 
Ascoli,  and  Macerata  e  Camerino.  This  fine  region  extends  from  the 
frontiers  of  Abruzzo  to  the  boundaries  of  the  former  duchy  of  Urbino, 
now  the  province  of  Pesaro  e  Urbino,  and  from  the  Apennines  to  the 
Adriatic,  along  which  sea  it  occupies  a  line  of  coast  more  than  60 
miles  in  lengtL  It  has  been  called  La  Marca,  '  the  March,'  since 
the  time  of  the  Carlovingian  emperors  and  kings  of  Italy,  from  being 
governed  by  marchiones,  or  marquises.  March  {*  Mark,'  in  German) 
meant  originally  a  frontier  district^  but  the  term  was  afterwards 
applied  rather  capriciously,  and  the  number  of  marquisates  was 
multiplied  in  various  parts  of  the  revived  Western  empire.  In  the 
time  of  the  Longobards  the  country,  afterwards  called  Marca, 
was  called  Peutapolis,  fi-om  its  five  principal  towns,  Ancona, 
Fanum,  Pisaurum,  Auzimum  (now  Osimo),  and  Numana.  The 
name  of  Marchia  Anconss  is  found  in  a  diploma  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  I,  of  1162.  His  son  Henry  YI.  united  it  to  the  duchy  of 
Ravenna.  Innocent  III.  conquered  the  March,  and  placed  it  under 
the  allegiance  of  the  Roman  see.  During  the  troubles  of  the  middle 
ages  it  was  divided  among  several  petty  princes.  Cesare  Borgia 
subdued  the  country,  which  was  annexed  to  the  papal  territories.  It 
was  then  generally  called  Marca  d' Ancona,  from  ita  principal  town ; 
but  the  south-east  part  of  it  was  also  sometimes  called  Marca  di  Fermo, 
and  the  two  together  were  often  designated,  in  the  plural  number, 
'  Le  Marche,'  or  The  Marches.  [Ancona;  Fbrmo-ed-Ajscoli ; 
Macbrata.] 

MARCELLIN,  ST.    [IsiRB.J 

MARCH,  Isle  of  Ely,  Cambridgeshire,  a  market-  and  post-town  in 
the  parish  of  Doddington,  is  situated  on  the  old  river  Nene,  in  52"  33' 


K.  lat,  0"  5'  £.  long.,  distant  82  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Cambridge, 
79  miles  N.  by  E.  from  London  by  road,  and  87}  miles  by  the  Eastern 
Counties  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  of  March  in  1851 
was  4171.  The  living  is  a  chapebry  in  the  ai-chdeaconrv  and  diocese 
of  Ely. 

The  town  consists  principally  of  two  streets.  The  river  Nene  Is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  at  the  junction  of  the  two  streets.  The  church 
stands  at  the  sou&em  extremity  of  the  town ;  it  is  a  handsome  struc- 
ture, erected  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  The  Baptists  and 
Independents  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  National  schools. 
A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  There  is  a  commodious  town-hall. 
The  market  is  held  on  Friday;  and  there  are  several  fairs.  Some  trade 
in  agricultural  produce  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  river  Nene. 

MARC  BE,  LA,  one  of  the  provinces  or  military  governments  into 
which  France  was  divided  in  pre-revolutionary  times.  It  was  bounded 
N.  by  Berri,  E.  by  Auvergne,  S.  by  Limousin,  and  W.  by  Poitou  and 
Angoumois.  Its  name,  which  denotes  a  frontier  district,'  was  derived 
from  its  situation  on  the  border  of  Limousin  (of  which  province  it 
was  formerly  accounted  a  subdivision,  being  sometimes  called  La 
Marohe  du  Limousin)  towards  Poitou  and  Berri.  It  was  subdivided 
into  La  Haute  Marche  on  the  east  side,  of  which  Gueret  was  the 
capital,  and  La  Basse  Marche  on  the  west  side,  of  which  Bellao  was 
the  chief  town.  La  Haute  Marche  now  constitutes  the  department 
of  Creusb;  La  Basse  Marche  is  comprised  in  the  arrondissements 
of  Limoges  and  Bellac,  in  the  department  of  Haute-Yienne.  [Vienne- 
Haute.] 

MARCHIENNES.    [Nord.] 

MARCILLAT.    [Axlibb.] 

MARDIN,  a  town  of  Northern  Mesopotamia,  built  on  a  steep  hiU 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Mardin  Hills,  the  ancient  Mount  Masius, 
which  divides  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Tigris  from  that  of  the  Euphrates. 
Mardin  is  a  considerable  though  poor  town, -and  is  said  to  contain 
20,000  inhabitants,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Moslems,  and  the  rest 
Christians,  with  some  Jews.  The  Christians  are  divided  between 
Syrians  of  the  Greek  Church,  Nestorians,  and  Armenians.  The  Syrians, 
who  are  the  most  numerous,  have  two  churches  in  the  town  and  two 
convents  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  read  their  church  service  in 
the  Syriac  language,  the  vulgar  tongue  being  the  Arabic. 

The  circuit  of  tiie  town  including  the  castle,  which  is  built  on  the 
summit  of  a  limestone  rock,  which  rises  perpendicularly  fh>m  the 
platform  of  the  hiU,  is  about  2  miles.  The  houses  rise  one  above 
another  on  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  hUl;  the  streets  run 
along  the  slopes  forming  successive  tenaoes,  the  cross  streets  that 
connect  them  being  literally  flights  of  steps.  The  houses  are  built  of 
stone,  generally  smuBdl,  with  flat  roofs,  on  which  in  summer  the  inhabit' 
ants  commonly  sup  and  sleep.  Mardin  has  eight  mosques,  severul 
bazaars,  and  some  publio  baths.    The  castle,  which  is  strong  by  its 


MAJIEMME. 


M^RITZA. 


TOO 


flituatioD,  is  now  in  mma.  The  town  of  Mardin  is  nearly  half-way 
between  Diarbekr  and  Mosul,  and  on  the  road  from  Constantinople  to 
Baghdad.  The  platform  of  the  rock  on  which  the  town  is  built  is 
about  2300  fe<^t  aboya  the  lerel  of  the  sea.  The  prospect  from  it 
over  the  vast  and  beautiful  plain  to  the  southward  is  very  striking. 

Mardin  is  said  to  be  nn  ancient  town  and  to  have  been  originally 
called  Marde  or  Meride.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Tamerlane. 
Hulakouy  grandson  of  Qenghis  Khan,  atta<^ed  it  without  suocess. 
Osman  Beg  made  himself  master  of  the  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  centuiy. 

(Niebuhr;  Buckingham;  Ainswortb,  in  the  London  Geographical 
Journal) 

MAREMME,  the  name  given  in  Italy  to  the  unwholesome  lowlands 
which  extend  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  name  is 
especially  applied  to  the  lowlands  of  Tuscany  and  the  Papal  States, 
which  last  are  the  most  extensive.  The  Maremme  may  be  divided  into 
basin&  The  first  basin  begins  north  of  Lucca,  and  extends  along  the 
sea-coast  as  far  as  Leghorn,  south  of  which  town  the  ridge  of 
Montenero  projects  as  far  as  the  searcoast  This  basin  extends  inland 
from  10  to  12  miles  to  the  hills  east  of  Pisa ;  it  also  includes  the 
lowest  part  of  the  course  both  of  the  Serchio  and  the  Amo,  and  is 
called  Maremma  Pisana.  The  next  basin  is  that  of  the  Cecina,  a 
river  which  enters  the  sea  about  18  miles  south  from  Leghorn.  This 
basin,  which  is  called  the  Maremma  of  Yolterra,  is  of  small  extent', 
for  the  hills  again  approach  close  to  the  sea  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Cecina.  The  third  basin  begins  at  Piombino,  and 
extends  as  far  as  Monte-Aigentaro,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles  in  a 
direct  line.  It  stretches  from  10  to  20  miles  inland,  and  includes  the 
lower  course  of  the  riven  Comia,  Bruna,  Ombrone,  and  Albegna,  and 
the  lakes  or  maiahes  of  Castiglione  and  Orbetello.  This  large  tract 
is  called  Maremma  Senese,  because  it  forms  part  of  the  province  of 
Siena.  It  is  also  called  the  Maremma  of  Qroeseto,  from  the  town  of 
that  name  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  it 

The  Roman  Maremma,  which  is  a  oontinuatioB  of  that  of  Siena  (for 
there  is  no  inteiTuption  of  hills  near  the  coast  between  the  one  ftate 
and  the  other),  begins  at  the  river  Pescia,  which  marks  the  boundary 
of  the  two  countries,  and  extends  as  fiir  ss  Terracina  on  the  frontiers 
of  Naples.  The  whole  of  this  ti-act,  of  more  than  120  miles  in 
length,  is  low  and  unhealthy ;  but  its  depth  inland  is  very  unequal, 
owing  to  various  ofEBets  of  the  lower  Apennines,  and  also  to  detached 
ridges  which  approach  the  sea  without  coming  cloee  to  it,  and  which 
partly  inclose  the  lowlands.  The  Roman  Maremnm  may  therefore  be 
divided  into  three  basins: — First,  that  of  the  Lake  of  Bolsena, 
including  the  banks  of  that  lake  and  the  course  of  its  outlet,  the 
river  Marta,  as  well  as  the  rivers  Fiora,  Arone,  and  Miguona  The 
mountains  of  Santa-Flora,  on  the  boi-ders  of  Tuscany,  bound  this 
basin  on  the  north-west;  and  Mount  Cimino,  which  is  of  volcanic 
formation,  on  the  south-east,  divides  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Tiber. 
The  lower  steps  of  the  ridge  of  Cimino  approach  the  sea  at  La-Tolfa, 
near  CivitaveccbitL  This  basin,  which  is  generally  called  the  Maremma 
of  Corneto,  includes  the  districts  of  Cometo,  Montolto,  Canino,  Castro, 
and  Civitavecchia. 

The  second  basin,  that  of  the  lower  Tiber,  extends  from  Civitar 
vecchia  to  Anso.  The  volcanic  ridge  of  the  Albui  Mount  divides  it 
on  the  south-east  from  the  basin  of  the  Pomptlne  Marshes.  A 
description  of  both,  with  some  account  of  the  various  phenomena  of 
the  soil  and  atmosphere,  is  given  under  Camfaona  di  Roma.  The 
Maremnw  are  of  two  kinds;  some  are  marshy,  and  others  dry,  but 
both  are  unwholesome  in  summer  and  autunuL 

The  name  of  Maremma  is  not  commonly  used  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  to  designate  the  unhealUiy  lowlands  of  that  country,  which 
are  also  extensive  but  the  synonymous  word  Paduli,  a  corruption  of 
paludi  (marshes),  is  used  instead. 

The  Tuscan  government  has  effected  great  improvements  in  the 
Maremma;  parts  of  the  Tuscan  marshes  have  been  drained,  lakes 
embanked,  the  ground  has  been  brought  into  tillage^  and  colonies 
established.  It  is  remarkable  that^  although  to  spend  a  single  night  in 
the  Maremma  during  summer  and  autumn  is  commonly  dangerous, 
and  in  some  instances  and  places  fatal,  persons  may  sleep  in  open 
boats  cloee  in  shore  with  perfect  impunity. 

MARENGO.    [Albsbandbia.] 

MARENNEa      [CHABBKTB-lNFfcRIIUBB.] 

MAREOTia     [Birkm-kl-Mabiout.] 

MAROARETTINQ.    [EssBZ.] 

MARGATE,  Kent»  a  sea^port  and  nuurket-toiwn,  and  a  watering- 
plac^  in  the  parish  of  St.  John,  Isle  of  Thanet^  is  situated  in  61*  24' 
N.  lat.,  1*  22'  E.  long.,  distant  16  miles  N.B.  by  B.  from  Canterbury, 
72  miles  &  by  a  from  London  by  road,  and  101  miles  bv  the 
South-Eastern  railway.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  St  John  in 
1861  was  9107.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Canterbury. 

Margate  is  a  member  of  the  cinque-port  of  Dover.  The  town  is 
aituated  on  the  north  coast  of  Kent  The  principal  streets  are 
regularly  constructed  and  well  paved;  the  town  is  h^hted  with  gas, 
and  is  well  supplied  with  spring-water.  The  public  buildings,  parades, 
esplanade,  squares^  fta,  are  of  a  superior  description.  The  shore  is 
well  adapted  to  sea-bathing.  Since  the  formation  of  njlways  to  the 
Vftteiing-plaosa  on  the  south  coast,  the  popularity  of  Margate  has 


I  somewhat  declined,  but  it  is  still  resorted  to  by  large  nnmben  of 
I  visitora.  The  old  church  of  St  John's  has  suffered  greatly  from 
I  alterations.  Trinity  church,  erected  in  1825,  is  a  handsome  edifice, 
with  a  tower  135  feet  high,  which  serves  as  a  eea-maik;  the  Trinity 
Company  having  contributed  lai-gely  towards  its  erection  for  that 
purpose.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  Counters 
of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  and  Roman  Catholics,  have  plaoes  of 
worship ;  and  there  are  National  and  British  schools,  and  a  liteniy 
institution.  The  Royal  Sea-Bathing  infirmary  at  West-Brook,  near 
3faigate,  was  established  for  the  benefit  of  poor  people,  ehieflj  from 
Loudon  and  its  vicinity.  In  the  town  are  Drapez's  hospital  for 
decayed  housekeepers,  and  a  dispensary.  There  is  a  coxundenble 
fishery,  and  the  fitshermen  add  to  their  income  by  sssistiog  vessels  in 
distress. 

The  assembly-room  has  externally  a  wide  colonnade  of  coupled 
Doric  columns.  The  principal  room,  which  is  87  feet  long  and  48  feet 
wide,  is  handsomely  fitted  up.  There  are  a  theatre,  bathe,  libraries, 
basaars,  &c  The  town-hall  contains  several  portraits.  The  pier  was 
erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Rennie  and  Jeaeop,  at  no 
expense  exceeding  100,000^  It  is  of  stone,  900  feet  long,  and  at  iti 
extremity  is  a  lighthouse.  There  is  a  wooden  jetty  longer  than  tke 
pier.  The  Broit-office,  at  the  foot  of  the  pier,  is  rather  an  omameDtal 
structure.  The  custom-house  is  a  plain  buil<Ung.  The  market-hotoe 
is  commodious.  Wednesday  and  Friday  are  the  marketdsyi.  Tlu 
Marine-terrace  is  an  excellent  seanride  promeiuKle,  1600  feet  long. 

MARQHERITA.     SA.NTA.    [Qekoa.] 

MARGUERITES.    [Gabd.] 

MARIA  ISLAND.    [Vaw  Diemkn's  Lajto.] 

MARIANE  ISLANDS.    [Ladboheb.] 

MARIANO.    [Coiio.] 

MARIE-AUX-MINES,  SAINTK    [Rmw,  Haut.] 

MARIE-GALANTE,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  bdoDging  to 
France,  lies  about  16  miles  S.  from  Guadaloupe.  It  is  of  a  circolar 
form,  and  about  14  miles  in  diameter.  This  island  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1493,  and  was  first  settled  by  the  French  in  1647.  Itii 
a  dependency  of  Guadaloupe.  The  surface  of  Marie-Qalante  is  of 
moderate  elevation,  and  rises  gradually  towards  the  north ;  the  Festem 
side  is  flat  The  shores  are  rocky,  and  without  good  harboon.  The 
soil  is  productive,  and  yields  abundantly  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  a&d 
cocoa.  The  population  is  about  14,000.  The  only  town,  Baeeeterrp, 
or  Grand  Bourg,  stands  on  the  south-west  point  of  the  iaUnd,  iD 
15"  52'  N.  lat.,  er  22'  W.  long. 

MARIENBERG,  a  small  town  in  the  circle  of  Zvicbni  in 
Saxony. 

MARIENBURG.    [Danzio,  Government  of.] 

MARIENWERDER,  one  of  the  two  governments  into  which  West 
Prussia  is  dirided,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  government  of  Danzig,  £.  by 
that  of  Konigsbeig,  S.  by  Poland  and  Posen,  and  W.  by  Brandenbaig. 
Its  area  is  6759  square  miks,  and  the  population  in  1847  was  613,SC«J. 
The  government  is  divided  into  13  circles.  The  surfiaee  is  lerd,  io 
parts  marshy.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  VistTda  and  its  feeder  the 
Braha  At  a  little  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula  tfae 
Berlin-Konigsberg  railway  runs  down  from  Bromberg  to  Daos^ 
Steamers  ply  on  the  Vistula. 

Marienwerder,  the  capital,  aituated  on  the  Liebe  and  the  Littie 
Nogat^  2  miles  B.  from  the  Vistula  (over  which  there  is  a  pontoou'bridge 
2700  feet  in  length),  has  5000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  very  neat  tovo, 
with  four  suburbs.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  courts  and  the 
government  ofiicea.  There  are  manu&otories  of  woollensy  hata,  iMpr 
and  leather.  The  breweries  and  distilleries  are  very  coaaidenbk 
The  gymnasium  of  Marienwerder  had  14  masters  and  248  papile  in 
1850.  The  other  towns  are  Thorn,  Culin,  and  Grauden&  IWs,  the 
birthplace  of  Kopemik  (Copernicus),  is  a  fortified  town,  52  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Marienwerder,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistola,  hers 
crossed  by  a  long  bridge,  and  has  10,000  inhabitants.  ItooDaistsof 
an  old  and  a  new  town,  and  has  several  convents,  and  maaufsetorca  of 
linen  and  woollen  goods,  honery,  and  leather.  The  gymnaaiam  bad 
IS  teachers  and  248  pupils  in  1850.  Thorn  was  taken  from  the  Poles 
in  1703  by  Charles  All.,  of  Sweden,  after  a  four  months'  si^  0^ 
or  Kuim,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  with  a  population  of  70(^ 
and  some  doth-factories,  stands  24  nodles  N.  by  w.  from  Tbon.  » 
has  a  Catholic  gymnasium,  with  13  masters  and  277  pupils  (in  1850); 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  churches;  and  a  military  school  GroMdeo 
also  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  here  crossed  by  a  bridgB 
of  boats,  and  has  about  7000  inhabitants^  who  manufacture  wooUen 
cloths  and  tobacco,  and  trade  in  oom.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a 
waU,  and  defended  by  a  strong  fortress  which  commands  the  ooune  of 
the  Vistula.  At  Komitz,  a  small  town  of  about  3000  inhabitsoii,  m 
the  Brahe^  55  miles  W.  from  Marienwerder,  thws  is  a  Catholic  gjmM' 
slum  with  15  teachers  and  439  pupils  (in  1850).  [Prubua,  Vianaeedi] 

MARIESTAD.    [Swsdbk.1 

MARINO,  SAN.    [Saw  Mabiho.]  .      . 

MARITZA,  the  modem  nama  of  the  Hebrns,  th«  principal  ntff  « 
Thrace.  The  basin  of  the  Hebrus  is  inclosed  between  the  chain  of 
Hsemus,  or  the  Balkan,  on  the  north,  and  Mount  Rhodope,  the  modern 
Despoto,  on  the  south;  the  first  divides  it  from  the  basin  of  Uh 
Danube,  and  the  other  firom  that  of  the  Strymon.  The  Hebmi  nsM 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rhodope^  in  about  42**  N.  lat.,  24*  £.  k>Dg^  •» 
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flows  in  an  emfcariy  direction  for  more  than  100  milea,  veoeiTing  nnme- 
roiifi  affluente  fiiom  both  ohaimi  of  moiintaini :  it  puaes  by  Tatar 
Baz&rdjik,  PhilippopoJis,  and  Chirmenli  (the  andent  Awui),  where  it 
diyergee  to  the  eoath-east  until  it  reaohea  Adrianople,  where  it  is  joined 
by  two  laige  atreama— the  Toonja^  or  Tonziu,  from  the  north,  and  the 
Arda,  or  Harpessua.  After  paaaing  Adrianople  the  Hebrua  turns  to 
the  Bouth,  reoeivea  the  Erkeneh  (Uie  ancient  A^;naneB)y  ooming  from 
Kirkliaah  and  the  Balkan,  flowa  by  Demotica,  and  after  numerous, 
windings  eniers  the  Oulf  of  ^ooa  by  two  moutiis,  opposite  the  island 
of  Samothraoe.  The  whole  course  of  the  Hebrus  is  above  800  miles. 
It  is  navigable  for  small  cvafb  as  far  aa  Adrianople^  about  one^third  of 
itsooune.    [Baixam  MdmrTAiNs;  Thbaob.] 

MARKET  BOSWORTH.    [Boswobth.] 

MARKET  DRAYTON.    [Dbattoh.] 

MARKET  HARBOROUGH,  Leicestershire,  a  mariret^town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Bowden  Magna,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Welland,  which  divides  the  county  from 
Kortfaamptonshire,  in  52**  29'  N.  lat,  0"  56'  W.  long.,  distant  15  mUes 
£LS.E.  from  Leicester,  88  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and 
1004  miles  l^  the  North-Westem  and  Rugby  and  Stamford  railways. 
The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2325.  The  living  is  a  per- 
petual curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester  and  diooese  of  Peter- 
boroagh.  Market  Harborough  Poor-Law  Union  contains  41  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  62,978  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  15,764. 

Market  Harborough  consista  of  a  principal  street  and  several  smaller 
ones,  which  are  lighted  with  gaa  and  paved.  In  the  main  street  is  the 
town-hall,  a  buildLig  of  which  the  under  part  is  occupied  as  shops. 
The  chapel,  a  oommodious  edifice  of  the  14th  century,  consists  of  a 
nave,  two  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  fine  tower  and  a  lofty  octangular 
spire,  crocketted.  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists 
have  places  of  worship.  There  are  National  and  British  schools,  a 
Free  school,  a  dispensary,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  preparation  of 
wool  for  carpets  is  canned  on.  The  market  for  cattle  and  com  is  held 
on  Tuesday.  Fairs  are  held  in  April  and  October.  A  branch  from 
the  Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire  Union  Canal  extends  from 
Foxton  to  Harborough. 

MARKET  HILL.    [Armagh.] 

MARKET  RASEN.    [Lihoolnshibi.] 

MARKINCH.    [FiTESHiRE.] 

MARLBOROUGH,  Wiltshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  pariia- 
mentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union^  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Kennet,  in  6V  25'  N.  lat,  l**  48'  W.  long., 
distant  18  miles  N.W.  from  Devises,  and  75  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  of  Marlborough 
in  1851  was  8908 ;  that  of  the  paS>liamentary  borough  was  5185.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  imd  12  councillors,  one  of  whom 
is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperii  Parliament.  The 
livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts  and  diocese  of  Salisbury. 
Marlborough  Poor-Law  Union  contains  14  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  89,220  acres,  and  a  populati6n  in  1851'of  9374. 

There  was  a  castle  at  Mariborough  in  the  time  of  Richard  L  A 
parliament  or  assembly  was  held  here  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  the 
laws  enacted  in  which  were  called  the  '  Statutes  of  Malbridge,'  one  of 
the  older  forms  of  the  name,  which  in  Domesday  is  written  Marlberge. 
The  site  of  the  castle  is  covered  by  a  large  house,  which  was  a  seat  of 
the  dukes  of  Somerset^  was  afterwards  used  as  the  Castle  Inn,  and  is 
now  a  part  of  the  college. 

The  town  of  Marlborough  consiits  chiefly  of  one  wide  street  lined 
with  brick  houses  irregularly  built  The  market-house  for  cheese,  butter, 
and  com,  is  an  ancient  building,  having  in  its  upper  story  a  council- 
chamber,  assembly-rooms,  and  court-house.  St.  Mary's  church  \b  an 
old  edifice,  having  a  freestone  tower  at  the  west  end,  with  a  Norman 
doorway :  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  has  a  lofty  squire 
tower.  There  are  some  remains  of  an  Augustinian  priory.  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Independents  have  chapels.  Marlborough  College 
was  incorporated  in  1845.  The  number  of  pupils  is  not  to  exceed 
500,  of  whom  two-thirds  must  be  sons  of  clergymen,  who  are  charged 
a  much  smaller  sum  yearly  than  other  pupils.  In  August  1852  the 
number  of  pupils  was  398.  The  establishment  is  under  the  care  of  a 
head  master  and  numerous  assistant-masters.  An  excellent  libmry 
was  presented  to  the  college  by  F.  A.  M'Geachy,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
ecunciL  The  Royal  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  by  Edward  VI. 
for  the  sona  of  tradesmen  and  other  inhabitants,  had  12  free  scholars 
and  28  boarders  in  1858.  There  are  also  National,  British,  and  Infant 
schools.  There  is  a  savings  bank.  The  trade  of  Marlborough  is  chiefly 
in  coal,  com,  and  malt  Before  the  opening  of  the  Great  Western 
f'iilway  it  was  one  of  the  chief  posting  towns  between  London  and 
Bath  and  BristoL  There  is  a  small  market  on  Wednesday,  and  a  more 
important  one  on  Saturday.  Fairs  are  held  on  July  11th,  August  22nd| 
and  November  28rd.    A  county  court  is  held. 

MARLE.    [AiSNB.] 

MARLOW,  GREAT,  Buckinghamshire,  a  muncipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  in  Uie  parish  of  Gteat  Marlow,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Thames,  which  forms  the  southern  border  of  the 
county,  in  51*  84'  N.  hit,  0*  46'  W.  long.,  distant  about  28  miles 
S.  by  E.  from  Aylesbury,  and  81  miles  W.  by,N.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851  was  6528.    The 


living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaooory  of  Buckingham  and  diooeso  of 
Oxford. 

The  situation  of  tho  town  ii  pleasant  and  picturesque,  and  the 
scenery  of  the  Thames  here  is  very  agreeable.  There  are  two  principal 
streets  and  three  smaller  ones.  The  parish  church  is  a  handaome 
structure  of  modem  erection,  with  a  lofty  spire.  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship. 
The  Free  School,  founded  in  1624  for  the  education  of  24  poor  boys  of 
Marlow  and  two  neighbouring  parishes,  had  24  scholars  in  1852.  There 
are  a  National  school,  and  almshouses  for  six  poor  widows  The 
suspension-bridge  erected  over  the  Thames  in  1885,  has  a  span  from 
pier  to  pier  of  75  yards.  There  are  two  large  paper-mills  and  two 
breweries  at  Mariow ;  a  good  trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  coals,  and 
timber,  and  lace  caps  are  made.  A  large  horse  and  cattle  fair  is  held 
on  October  29th.  Races  are  held  in  August,  and  the  town  is  much 
resorted  to  in  the  season  by  anglers. 

MARLT.    [Sbins-btOibe.] 

MARMANDE.    [Lot-st-Gabonvb,] 

MA'RMORA,  or  MARMARA,  SEA  OF,  the  Propontis  of  the 
ancients,  is  situated  between  the  Grecian  Archipelago  and  the  Black 
Sea;  oommunicating  with  the  former  by  the  Dardanelles,  the  ancient 
Hellespont,  and  with  the  latter  by  the  Strait  of  Constantinople,  the 
ancient  Bosporus.  Towards  the  east  it  terminates  in  the  long  and 
narrow  Gulf  of  Ismid,  and  towards  the  south-east  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mudanieh.  These  were  respectively  the  Astacenus  or  Olbianus  Sinus 
(afterwards  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia)  and  the  Cianus  Sinus  of  the 
ancients.  The  Greek  geogi'apbers,  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  repre- 
sent its  greatest  length  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south,  instead 
of  east  and  west,  placing  the  Thraoian  Bosporus  and  the  Hellespont 
on  the  same  meridian. 

Herodotus  gives  the  length  of  the  Propontis  at  1400  stadia,  and  its 
breadth  at  500  stadia  (iv.,  85)  :  he  allows  400  stadia  as  the  length  of 
the  Hellespont  Strabo  (p.  125,  Casaub.)  gives  1500  stadia  as  the 
length  of  the  Propontis  fram  Bysantium  to  the  Troad,  and  reckons 
its  breadth  nearly  the  same.  He  also  places  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Bosporus  under  the  same  meridian,  and  it  is  not  until  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  that  we  find  the  Propontis  beginning  to  assume  an  inclina- 
tion from  west  to  east^  and  even  then  the  error  in  its  position  received 
but  a  slight  correction. 

The  Sea  of  Marmora  is  comprehended  between  40*  18'  and  41  **  5' 
N.  hit,  260  40'  and  80°  5'  E.  long.  Its  extreme  length,  from  west  to 
east^  including  the  Gulf  of  Ismid,  is  about  160  geographical  miles ; 
Anom  strait  to  strait  in  a  west-south-west  and  east-north-east  direc- 
tion, 110  miles;  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  48  miles.  Its  shores  are 
deacribed  by  modem  travellers  as  highly  cultivated  and  picturesque, 
with  a  greater  boldness  of  character  on  the  Asiatic  than  on  the 
European  side.  The  depth  of  this  sea  is  in  many  parts  very  consider- 
able, 188  fathoms  about  5  miles  north-east  of  Marmora  Island,  and 
about  the  same  distance  due  north  of  it  no  bottom  at  355  fathoms ; 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  depth  is  very  much  greater  mid- 
way between  the  two  shores.  There  is  no  tide  i  a  the  Sea  of  Marmora ; 
but  a  current  seta  through  it  from  the  Bosporus,  varying  its  velocity 
according  to  the  season  and  the  prevailing  winds,  and  oontinuing  its 
course  through  the  Dardanelles  to  the  Archipelago.  Its  navigation 
ia  by  no  means  difficult ;  it  is  generally  free  from  dangers,  and  good 
anchorage  may  be  found  all  along  its  northern  shore,  under  its  various 
islands,  and  inside  the  peninsula  of  Artaki,  or  Erdek. 

The  most  remarkable  islands  in  this  sea  are,  Marmom  (from  which 
the  sea  takes  its  name),  Rabi,  and  Liman-Pasha,  occupying  its  western 
division ;  Papa,  or  Kalolimno,  off  the  Gulf  of  Mudanieh ;  and  the  g^oup 
called  Demonesi,  or  the  Princes  Islands,  near  the  Asiatic  shote,  about 
10  miles  south-east  of  Constantinople.  The  Princes  Islands  are  nine  in 
number,  two  of  which,  Ozeia  and  Rata,  are  uninhabited.  Of  the 
others,  Prinkipos  (the  ancient  Pityusa)  and  Kalki  (the  ancient  Chal- 
dtts)  were  once  distinguished  for  their  oopper>miues.  Their  scenery 
is  described  as  being  very  beautiful,  and  the  Frank  merchants  of 
Pera  and  others  have  their  summer  residences  on  them* 

The  remarkable  peninsula  of  Artaki  was  formerly  an  island,  <m 
which  stood  the  once  flourishing  city  of  Cyzicus,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen,  and  which  confirm  the  historical  testimony  of  its 
opulence.  The  modem  town  of  Artaki,  or  Erdek,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  peninsula,  and  which  is  thought  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Artace,  u  said  to  contain  about  4000  inhabitants,  and  has 
some  trade  in  wine,  oil,  and  silk. 

In  addition  to  Constantinople,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosporus,  and 
Gkdlipoli,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  are,  Rodosto,  Erekli,  and  Silivri,  on  the  northern,  and 
Kemer,  Karabughaz,  Panormo,  and  Mudanieh,  on  the  southern 
shore.  There  is  also  Ismid,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  and 
Gumehlek,  or  Kemllk,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Mudanieh.  The 
chief  rivers  which  enter  this  sea  are  the  Tchorlu  and  the  latidji,  in 
Europe,  and  the  Kojah-chai  (the  ancient  Granicus),  the  Ghonen-chai 
(the  ancient  JSsepus),  and  the  Edrenos  (the  ancient  Rhyndacus),  in 
Asia.  There  are  two  other  rivers  on  the  European  side,  the  Karaau 
and  Tasli.    [Anatolia.] 

MA'RMORA,  or  MARMARA  (the  ancient  Proeonnesns),  is  an  island 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  It  was  early  celebrated  for  its  marble 
quarries,  from  which  Cysicus  and  other  neighbouring  cities  were 
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supplied  with  materials  for  their  edifices.  (Strabo,  pL  688.)  More  re- 
cently Constantinople  has  heen  partly  indebted  to  these  quarries  for  the 
embellisfament  of  its  mosques,  fountains,  and  other  public  buildings ; 
but  the  marble  is  now  principally  used  for  the  sepulchral  monviments 
of  the  Turks  and  Armenians.  It  is  said  to  have  abounded  with 
deer,  from  which  circumstance  the  Greek  names  Proconnesus  and  its 
earlier  appellation  Elaphonnesus  sre  said  to  be  derived. 

It  has  a  mountainous  range  of  modeinte  height  and  sterile  aspect^ 
and  is  pooriy  inhabited.  The  chief  town,  which  is  also  called  3far- 
mor<i,  is  situated  on  its  south-west  side,  and  is  built  of  wood.  The 
island  has  several  villages,  and  its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Greek 
Christians.    Some  wine  is  produced  in  the  island. 

HARNE,  a  department  in  the  north  of  France,  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  departments  of  Aisne  and  Ardennes,  K  by  those  of  Meusa  and 
Haute-Mome,  S.  by  that  of  Aubi>,  and  W.  by  Seine-et-Mame  and  Aisne. 
It  lies  between  48**  28'  and  ir  23'  N.  lat,  8^  25'  and  5°  K  long.  Its 
form  is  irregular.  The  greatest  length  from  north-west  to  south-east 
is  74  miles;  from  north-east  to  south-west  81  miles.  The  area  is 
3158-6  square  miles.  The  population  in  1841  was  856,632;  in  1851 
it  amounted  to  373,302,  which  gives  118185  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile,  being  56*399  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of 
France.  The  department  is  formed  out  of  the  central  part  of  the  old 
province  of  Champagne,  and  is  named  from  one  of  its  principal  riven. 

The  department  presents  a  bare  plain,  sloping  generally  towards 
the  W68t>  and  broken  here  and  there  by  steep  isolated  hills,  which 
nowhere  exceed  1200  feet  in  height  or  2  miles  in  length.  From  the 
centre  of  the  department  almost  to  its  extremities  the  arid  and  almost 
barren  soil  consists  of  a  thin  layer  of  sandy  earth  not  two  inches 
in  depth,  and  resting  on  a  chalk  bottom;  bushes  are  rare;  the 
villages  far  apart  Between  Reims  and  Fismes  the  land  is  good,  and 
along  the  western  border,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Mame,  there  is 
some  strong  deep  land.  Again  in  the  Perthois  district  in  the  south- 
east of  the  department,  along  a  considemble  margin  from  Yitry  to 
Sainte-M^n^ould,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Aisne,  the  sail  is  in  general 
rich  and  productive. 

The  department  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Mame  (the  Matrana 
of  Julius  CsBsar),  which  rises  in  the  department  of  Haute-Mame, 
about  3  miles  south  from  Liangres,  and  flowing  nearly  north  past  St- 
Dizier,  then  sweeps  round  to  the  west  and  enters  the  department  of 
Mame :  here  its  course  is  north-west  past  Vitry  and  as  far  as  Ch&lons, 
whence  it  flows  west^  and  continues  in  this  general  direction  across 
the  south  of  the  department  of  Aisne,  the  north  of  Seine-et-Mame, 
and  to  its  junction  with  the  Seine  at  Chareuton,  in  the  department  of 
Seine-et-Oise.  Its  whole  length  is  217  miles,  of  which  147,  from  St.- 
Dizier  to  its  mouth,  are  navigable.  Its  principal  feeders  on  the  tight 
bank  are  the  Rognon,  the  Saulx  (which  receives  the  Omain),  and  the 
Ourcq;  on  the  left  bank  the  Blaise,  the  Coll^,  the*Some-Soude,  the 
Grand-Morin,  and  the  PetitrMorin.  The  north-east  of  the  department 
in  drained  by  the  Aisne  ;  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  Suippe  and 
the  Vesle,  feeders  of  the  Aisne;  the  south  is  skirtec^  by  the  Seine, 
and  crossed  by  the  Aubb,  both  of  which  rivers  are  navigable  in  this 
department  By  the  Saulx,  the  Omain,  the  Planche-Coulon  Canal 
from  the  Omain  to  the  Chde,  the  Ch^e,  and  the  Revigny  Canal,  baizes 
ply  between  the  Mame  and  Bar-le-Duc,  in  the  department  of  Meuse^ 
and  by  other  works  finished  in  1853  the  water  communication  between 
the  Mame  and  the  Rhine  was  completed,  uniting  the  valleys  of  the 
Mame,  the  Meuae^  the  Moselle,  the  Meurthe,  and  the  Rhine.  The 
line  of  the  navigation  is  250  miles  long,  including  rivers  and  cana]fly 
and  in  the  distance  are  many  tunnelis,  cuttings,  aqueducts,  and 
180  locks.  The  department  is  crossed  by  8  state,  15  departmental, 
and  a  great  number  of  parish  roads ;  it  is  also  traversed  by  the  Paris- 
Strasbourg  railway,  which  passes  through  £pemay,  ChMons,and  Yitry- 
le-Frangais.  A  branch  line  joins  Reims  with  the  main  line  at  fipemay, 
and  another  branch  mns  from  Blesme,  a  small  village  on  the  Soulz 
east  of  Yitiy-le-Frangais,  to  St.-Dizier,  in  the  department  of  Haute- 
Mame. 

The  climate  is  temperate  and  the  air  pure,  except  along  the  eastern 
and  western  borders  of  the  department^  where  in  the  low,  rich,  and 
sometimes  marshy  bottoms  fogs  are  not  unfrequent  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  common  bread-stufis  are  grown ;  rye  and  oats  are 
produced  in  quantity  more  than  enough  for  the  consumption.  Fruit- 
trees  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  arrondissement  of  Sainte- 
M^ntfhould;  that  of  ChdUons  is  famous  for  its  melons;  other  crops 
are  cow-cabbage,  onions,  which  are  grown  in  great  quantities,  arti- 
chokes, &C.  The  department  contains  several  large  forests;  and 
within  the  last  twenty  years  a  considerable  portion  of  the  shallow 
chalky  soil  above:mentioned  has  been  planted  with  pines.  Along  the 
Mame,  the  Aisne,  the  Aube,  and  the  Seine,  there  is  some  fine  grass 
laud,  and  a  good  deal  of  h|iy  is  made. 

But  the  vine  for  the  production  of  the  famous  Champagne  wines 
is  the  chief  object  of  the  landholder's  care  all  through  the  department^ 
more  especially  in  the  arrondissements  of  Reims  and  £pemay,  wherein 
the  white  wines  of  Sillery,  AI,  Mareuil,  Pierry,  J^peroay,  and  Dizy ; 
and  the  pink  wines  of  Yerzenay,  Yerzy,  Bouzy,  Taissy,  Cumi^res,  AI, 
Hautvillierv,  Mareuil,  Dizy,  and  Pierry,  all  of  the  first  class,  differing 
and  distinguishable  from  one  another  by  certain  inexpressible  elements 
of  excellence,  are  produced  from  the  hungry  chalky  soil,  on  which 
littie  else  than  the  vine-bush  will  grow.    The  excellent  qualities  of  the 


Champagne  wines  are  owing  however  not  wholly  to  the  peculiarity  of 
the  soil,  but  in  a  great  degree  also  to  the  unremitting  <!are  of  the 
growefs  in  the  selection  and  management  of  their  vines,  sod  in  Um 
manipulation  of  the  wines,  which  experience  teaches  than  to  make  so 
as  to  suit  the  different  pialates  of  tiie  lovers  of  Champsgne  m  the 
various  countries  of  the  world.  The  best  white  Champagne  winei  an 
made  from  black  grapes.  These  are  suffered  to  remain  on  the  Tine 
till  they  attain  peifeet  maturity ;  when  gathered  they  are  pot  in  the 
wine-press,  and  the  first  pressings  are  set  apart  for  wine  of  the  first 
I  quality.  The  juice  thus  obtained  is  put  into  a  tun,  where  it  remaini 
from  20  to  30  hours,  after  which  time  it  is  put  into  sulphured  eaik% 
and  these  are  deposited  in  cool  ceUars.  During  the  firosty  weather 
the  wine  is  transferred  into  other  casks,  and  olarified  by  meeoe  of 
isinglass ;  this  process  is  repeated  once  or  twice  (if  necessary)  after  an 
interval  of  a  fortnight  each  time.  From  the  20th  to  the  30th  of  March 
the  bottling  process  for  the  effervescing  wines  begins,  but  this  is  acme- 
limes  delayed  even  to  the  end  of  May,  as  the  greatest  attention  mmt 
be  paid  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  otherwise  the  delioacy  of  the 
wine  and  its  effervescence  would  be  materially  injured.  The  bottles 
are  placed  in  deep  cellars,  so  as  to  have  the  most  equable  temperatoie 
possible,  in  order  to  diminish  the  chance  of  loss  by  bresksge,  which 
however,  when  the  wines  become  brisk  in  the  autunm,  often  amonnti 
to  20  per  cent  The  quantity  of  wine  of  all  kinds  made  in  the 
department  annually  amounts  to  about  1 5,400,000  gallons.  The  maa 
are  roughly  distinguished  as  '  vin  de  riviere,*  or  the  wine  ^wn  along 
the  Mune,  which  is  chiefly  white,  and  '  vin  de  montsgne,'  or  wine 
grown  on  the  hiUs,  most  of  which  is  red.  The  proprietors  of  the  Tine- 
yards  in  this  the  true  Champsgne  country  are  greaUy  injured  by  the 
competition  of  a  fictitious  Chiampagne  (or  champagnind)  wine^  manih 
faotured  in  several  other  departments  of  France,  and  sold  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  the  trae  and  great  Champagne  wine. 

The  domestic  animals  of  the  department  are  smsll  and  of  bad 
breed ;  sheep  are  numerous;  game  is  abundant;  deer  and  wild  born 
are  met  with  in  the  forests ;  the  rivers  and  ponds  yield  abandaooe  of 
fish ;  poultiy  is  plentiful;  bees  are  carefully  tended. 

The  western  side  of  the  department  u  occupied  by  the  snpracreta- 
oeous  formations  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  the  rest  of  the  department 
by  the  chalk  itself,  except  just  along  the  eastern  border,  where  the 
fiirmations  that  underlie  the  chalk  crop  out.  Chalk,  flint,  millstone  of 
the  ^st  quality,  building-stone,  potters'-  and  briek-clay,  and  toif  an 
the  chief  mineral  productions. 

The  chief  manufacturea  are  woollen  stufb  of  all  kinds,  and  cotton 
hosiery,  which  centre  chiefly  at  Reims.  There  are  also  several  tao- 
yards,  dye-houses,  paper-miUs,  glass-works,  potteries,  rope-walln,  uit 
mills,  soaperies,  and  establishments  for  the  nuJdng  of  Spaniah  white. 

The  most  important  article  of  commerce  is  Champagne  wine,  the 
great  marts  for  which  are  Reims  and  fipemay.  Other  articles  of  tnde 
are  com,  flour,  brandy,  the  articles  prsviously  named,  together  with 
timber,  hides,  and  firewood,  of  which  great  quantities  are  sent  for  the 
supply  of  Paris.    About  670  fairs  and  markets  are  held  in  the  year. 

The  department  contains  2,021,496  acres.  Of  this  area  1,519,320 
acres  are  more  or  leas  capable  of  cultivation ;  95,025  acres  are  gn» 
land ;  45,701  acres  ars  under  vine  culture ;  231,106  acres  are  covered 
with  woods  and  forests ;  22,927  acres  are  laid  out  in  nuiseries,  orchardt, 
gardens,  ko, ;  41,918  acres  consist  of  heath-  and  moor-knd ;  15,749 
acres  are  covered  with  rivers,  marshes,  ponds,  canals,  &a;  and  46,763 
acres  are  occupied  by  roads,  streets,  and  buUdingSL 

Bivitions  and  Tovms, — The  department  is  divided  into  5  arrondia»> 
ments,  which,  with  their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  ss  followa.*— 


Cantons. 

Population  ia  1651.' 

1.  Chilons^ttr.Morae  . 

S.  Epernay  . 

S.  Reiina         .        .    . 

4.  Sainte-Mto^hould    . 

5.  Vitry-le-Fron^oia      . 

10 

108 
180 
181 
80 
138 

5S,562 
93,090 
188,031 
S6,S46 
ftS,S7S 

Total    .         .     . 

32 

C77 

878,303 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  CHAL02re-6UB-MAB5i, 
which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  department.  The  popuktion  giym 
with  the  following  places  is  that  of  the  cpmmuneu  SmffO,  an  im- 
proving and  well-built  little  town,  of  2358  inhabitants,  stands  E.N.K 
of  Chftlons,  on  the  Suippe,  a  feeder  of  the  Aisne^  and  has  important 
manufactures  of  coarse  woollens,  wooUen-yam,  and  leather,  beeidei 
dye-houses,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  cattie,  hemp,  snd  wooL 
Vtrtm^  an  ill-built  town  at  the  foot  of  a  high  vine^lad  hill,  W.  by  S. 
of  ChAlons,  has  2200  inhabitants.  About  5  miles  KN.B.  from  Ch&loM, 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Vele,  is  the  village  of  Bpime,  celebrated  for 
its  magificent  gothic  church  of  Notre-Dame-de-l'Epine,  which  for  the 
vast  number  of  its  sculptured  ornaments  has  few  equals  in  Europe. 

2.  Of  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  £pemajft  sUnds 
in  a  rich  vine  district,  near  the  left  bauk  of  the  river  Maroe,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  seven  arches,  15  miles  by  railway  west 
from  Ch&lons,  in  49'  2'  52"  N.  lat.,  8*  57'  10"  E.  long.  The  town  a 
well-built^  clean,  and  well-paved.  It  has  tribunals  of  first  inatanoa 
and  of  commerce,  a  college,  and  7386  inhabitauta^  who  manufacture 
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liosiery,  pottery,  refined  sugar,  and  leather;  and  trade  largely  in 
bottles,  coilcBy  wire,  ohsmpagne  wines,  &a  JDormaiM,  a  small  town 
west  of  £peniay,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Marne^  has  2148  inhabitants, 
who  send  laige  quantities  of  wood  and  chMooal  to  Fftris  by  the  ICania 
Fh^OhampenaMe,  south  of  J^pemay,  the  soene  of  the  defeat  of 
Marshals  Marmont  and  Mortier  by  the  Austro-Russian  army  under 
Schwartmnbeis  (March  25, 1814),  stands  on  the  Pleurs,  and  has  2118 
inhabitants.  Jvon/mtrat^  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Petit-Morin,  a  feeder  of  the  Mame,  has  a  population  of  2545. 
Napoleon  L  defeated  a  large  force  of  Russians  and  Prussians  here 
February  11,  1814.  Sitannef  an  anoient  and  well-built  town,  is 
situated  on  the  dopes  of  a  hill,  partly  in  Brie,  partly  in  Champagne^ 
'and  has  4440  inhabitanta,  who  manufacture  ooarse  woollens,  tUes, 
bricks,  lime,  pottery,  flour,  oil,  and  leather.  Suzanne  was  formerly 
fortified,  and  stood  seyeral  sieges ;  the  site  of  its  defences  is  now  laid 
out  in  gardens  and  public  walks. 

S.  In  the  third  anondissement  the  chief  town  is  Rsms.  Ay,  or  ill, 
near  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Mame,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Epemay, 
from  which  it  is  only  2  miles  distant  on  the  railway  to  Reims,  has 
8130  inhabitants,  who  are*  chiefly  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
and  in  the  distillation  of  brandy,  ^umea,  in  the  north-west  of  the 
department,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vesle,  is  a  well-built  walled  town 
with  2866  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen-doth^  and  trade  in 
jlour,  wine,  hemp,  wool,  kc 

4.  Of  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Samte-MinihoM^ 
situated  in  a  pretty  well-wooded  country  on  the  Aiane,  in  the  east  of 
the  department,  in  49°  5'  27'  N.  lat,  4°  58'  57"  K  long.,  450  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and 
4137  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  hosiery,  leather,  and  small  wares. 
In  the  environs  there  are  several  iron-forges,  glass-works,  and  potteries. 

5.  The  fifth  arrondissement  is  named  after  its  chief  town,  VUry-U- 
Francois,  or  Vitry'tur'Maime,  a  well-built  fortified  town  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mame,  21  miles  by  railway  S.E.  finom  ChAloi^  and  has  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance^  a  college,  and  7706  inhabitants.  Vitry-la- 
Fran^ois  stands  in  48"  43'  84"  K.  lat,  4**  85'  28"  E.  long.,  831  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  town  is  modem ;  it  was  founded  in 
1545  by  Francois  L,  after  the  destruction  of  Yitry-en-Per^ois,  or 
Vitry-le-Brul^,  by  Charles  Y.  The  streets  are  wide,  stnught,  dean, 
and  provided  with  foot-pavements;  the  houses  are  mostly  of  wood; 
the  supply  of  water  is  from  27  fountains,  from  which  also  streams  run 
through  all  the  streets.  The  central  square,  on  one  side  of  which  is 
an  iinfinished  ohuroh  of  large  dimensions,  is  adorned  with  a  handsome 
fountain,  and  planted  with  a  double  row  of  lime-trees.  The  manu- 
factures  are  hosiery,  cotton-yam,  oil ;  the  chief  trade  is  in  corn,  wool, 
wood,  and  charcoal 

The  department,  with  the  exception  of  the  arrondissement  of  Reims 
(which  with  the  department  of  Ardennes  is  induded  in  the  see  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Reims),  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Ch&lons.  It  is 
comprised  in  the  juriadiction  of  the  High  Court  and  within  the  limits 
of  the  University-Academy  of  Paris ;  and  bdongs  to  the  4th  MUitary 
Division,  of  which  Cb&lons  is  head-quartenL  It  returns  8  members 
to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empire.  There  are  at  Reims 
an  arohiepiBCopal  seminary,  a  secondary  eoiolesiastical  school,  and  an 
endowed  college;  atChAlons  a  diocesan  seminary,  a  preparatory  eode- 
aiastical  school,  and  a  communal  college ;  and  communal  colleges  also 
in  £pernay,  Sainte-M^n^hould,  and  Yitiy-le-Fran9oii. 

{IHctionnaire  de  la  France;  AnniMitre  p<mr  VAn  1858  ;  StoHtiig^ 
de  la  France;  Official  Papers.) 

MARNE,  HAUTE,  a  department  m  the  north-east  of  France,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  departments  of  Mame  and  Mouse,  £.  by  that  of 
Yosges,  Su  by  Haute-SaOne  and  C6te-d'0r,  and  W.  by  the.  department 
of  Aubo.  It  Ues  between  47'  35'  and  48'  40'  N.  lat,  4'  88'  and  5"*  52' 
K  long.  Its  form  approximates  to  an  ovaL  Its  greatest  length  from 
north-north-west  to  south-south-east  is  78  miles;  and  its  greatest 
breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length  on  the  Meuse  is  48  miles ;  but 
the  average  width  is  only  about  87  miles.  The  area  is  2401*5  square 
miles.  TtiB  population  in  1841  was  257,567;  in  1851  it  amounted  to 
268,398,  which  gives  111*76  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  being  62*82 
below  the  average  number  per  square  nule  for  the  whole  of  France. 
The  department  is  formed  out  of  the  southern  part  of  Champagne 
and  small  portions  of  Bouzgogne^  the  duchy  of  Bar,  and  Franche- 
Comte ;  and  it  is  named  from  the  circumstance  that  it  comprises  the 
baain  of  the  Upper  Mame  (Haute-Mame). 

The  department  is  hilly,  in  parts  mountainous.  The  plateau  of 
Langres  and  the  Faucillee  Mountains  (which  with  the  hills  of  C6te- 
d'Or  form  a  continuous  diain  that  unites  the  C^venues  to  the  Yoeges 
Mountains)  cover  the  southern  part  of  the  department  The  FauoiUes 
Mountaina  surround  the  soui*oes  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Sftone,  and  form 
part  of  the  watershed  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean, 
thence  two  branches  run  northward  screening  the  narrow  valloy  of 
the  Upper  Meuse  and  ultimatdy  uniting  with  the  Ardenne  Hills.  The 
more  westerly  of  these  branch  ranges  is  called  the  FauciUes  Mountains,- 
which  cover  t^e  east  of  the  department,  and  form  part  of  the 
watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Seine  and  the  Meuse.  From  the 
plateau  of  Laugres  also  numerous  ramifications  mn  north-eastward 
between  tho  Mivne,  the  Aube,  and  their  earliest  tributaries.  The 
mountains  rise  near  Langres  to  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea ;  they 
diminish  in  height  as  they  advance  northward.      The  valleys  extend 
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mostly  north  and  south.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Yassy,  in  the  nortk 
of  the  department,  there  are  some  fine  vadleys  and  extensive  plains. 
Here  and  there  all  through  the  department,  outlying  hills,  dther 
singly  or  in  groups,  give  variety  to  the  surface.  More  than  one-third 
of  the  department  is  covered  with  forests,  in  which  oak,  beech,  asfaf 
maple,  bitdi,  and  poplar  are  the  prindpal  trees. 

The  prindpal  rivers  are>-the  Marnb  audits  feeders,  and  the  Msnsi, 
which  rises  in  the  department,  and  flows  northward  across  the  eastern 
boundary  into  the  department  of  Yosges.  The  Mume  is  navigable 
from  St-Dizier,  so  that  the  department  has  the  advantage  of  a  share 
in  the  extensive  system  of  ihUmd  water  communication  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  artide.  The  south-west  of  the  department  is  drained 
by  the  Aube  and  its  feeder  the  Aujon;  the  Amance  and  the  Yingeanne 
rise  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  plateau  of  Langres,  and  flow  to 
the  S&one.  The  Rognon,  the  Suize,  and  the  Triere,  all  feeders  of  the 
Mame,  have  their  whole  length  in  this  department ;  the  Blaise,  another 
considerable  feeder  of  the  Mame,  rises  and  has  most  of  its  length  in 
Haute-Mame.  Except  three  or  four  miles  along  the  Mame,  bdow 
St-Dizier,  the  department  has  no  internal  navigation.  It  is  crossed 
by  6  state  and  8  departmental  roads.  The  only  railroad  is  the  short 
branch  which  unites  St-Dizier  to  the  Paris-Strasbourg  line  at  the 
Blesmes  station  mentioned  in  the  preceding  artidei  It  is  proposed  to 
continue  the  line  from  St-Diaer  up  the  valley  of  the  Mame,  through 
the  plateau  of  Langres  to  Gray,  on  the  upper  Sadne. 

The  climate  is  very  healthy ;  the  air  is  pure  and  keen  in  the  moun* 
tains,  where  the  winters  are  very  cold.  In  many  of  the  valleys, 
espeoally  in  those  that  open  into  the  basin  of  the  Sa6ne,  the  tempera- 
ture is  warm  and  equable. 

The  common  breadstufib  are  produced  in  quantity  suffident  for  the 
consumption.  Kitchen  vegetables,  pulse  of  all  kinds,  mustard,  hemp, 
cherries,  filberts,  &a,  are  grown.  The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  favourable  situations,  and  about  18,000,000  gallons  of  wine  are 
made,  two-thirds  of  whidi  are  consumed  on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  is 
exported  to  Switzerland  and  to  the  departments  of  Yosges  and  Haut- 
Rhin.  The  milch  cattle  of  the  department  are  of  good  breed ;  horsea 
and  sheep  are  small;  goats  are  numerous;  poultry  and  game  of  all 
kinds  are  plentiful. 

The  department  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  strata  that  occur  between 
the  chalk  and  the  saliferous  sandstone.  It  is  rich  in  iron-ore;  several 
mines  are  wori^ed ;  the  metal  ui  smelted  and  manufactured  into  bars, 
utensils,  and  tools  in  114  furnaces  and  foundries,  in  which  wood 
charcoal  is  the  fuel  chiefly  used.  Building-stone,  marble,  alabaster, 
gypsum,  &C.,  are  quarried.  Marl,  brick-earth,  fuller's-day,  and  turf 
are  dug.  Besides  ironmongery  and  cutlery,  the  industrid  products 
include  brandy,  vinegar,  cotton-  and  woollen-yam,  drugget,  woollen 
stockings,  leather  gloves,  cast-iron  tubes,  paper,  leather,  beer,  &a  The 
conmieroe  in  the  products  before  named,  and  in  timber,  planks,  fire- 
wood, oak-staves,  oil,  honey,  &c,  is  considerable.  About  225  fairs  and 
markets  are  held  annually. 

The  department  contains  1,587,012  acres.  Of  the  whole  area 
829,848  acres  are  capable  of  cultivation;  88,418  acres  are  grass  land ; 
32,461  acres  are  under  vines ;  524,327  acres  are  covered  with  woods 
and  forests ;  and  69,115  acres  consist  of  heaths  and  moors. 

Diviaicnt  atnd  Toums. — The  department  is  divided  into  three  arron- 
dissements,  whidi,  with  their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  aa 
follows : — 


ArrondiBsementa. 

Cantona. 

Commimes. 

1.  Chaunont       •        • 

2.  Langres     •        •    • 
S.  Vaasy      . 

10 

10 

8 

195 
211 
145 

88,571 

106,424 

78,408 

Total    . 

28 

551 

268,898 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement  and  of  the  whole  department  the 
chief  tovm  is  C/umnontren-Bcusigny,  which  stands  on  a  hill  at  the 
junction  of  the  Mame  and  Suize,  in  48''  6'  47'  K.  lat,  5**  8'  42" 
£.  long.,  150  miles  S.E.  from  Paris,  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  of  commerce,  a  college,  and  6088  inhabitante  in  the  commune. 
The  site  of  the  town  is  1063  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
tovm  is  pretty  well  built,  with  wide  dean  streets ;  some  of  them  how- 
ever are  very  steep.  It  still  retains  some  portion  of  its  old  fortifica- 
tions. The  supply  of  water  is  from  twelve  wells  and  four  fountains, 
to  which  last  we  waters  of  the  Suize  are  raised  by  an  hydraulic 
engine.  The  prindpd  buildings  are — ^the  diuroh  <^  St.-Jean,  the 
coUege  buildings,  the  hospital,  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  the  counts 
of  Champagne,  and  the  town-hall,  an  elegant  modem  struotura  The 
manufactures  are  woollen  stockings,  gloves,  serge,  dragget,  common 
woollen  cloth,  cotton-  and  woollen-yam,  leather,  beet-root^  sugar,  &o. 
ChdteaurVillain,  12  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Chaumont,  atands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Anjou,  and  has  iron-forges  and  smelting  furnaces,  and 
2068  inhabitanta.  Noffent-k-Roi,  12  milea  S.  by  K  from  Chaumont, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Treire,  ia  the  centre  of  a  oonsideraU* 
cutlery  manu£usture,  and  has  2979  inhabitants. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  LAva&B,  tins 
dte  of  which  is  1551  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  B<mrbonne4ei^ 
Bains,  celebrated  for  its  warm  springs,  is  situated  on  the  southera 
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■lop«  of  the  Faueillea  MountiiiiB,  and  on  the  Aponoe,  a  feeder  of  (he 
Sadae.  It  is  frequenied  chiedj  by  persona  troubled  with  paialyBu 
and  with  gnn-ahot  wounda,  and  has  a  military  hospital  with  5i&  beds, 
40  oi  which  an  for  officers.  The  regular  season  is  from  May  to 
Ootober ;  but  the  baths  are  frequented  more  or  less  during  the  whole 
year.  Fayl-Billot,  &E.  of  Lsngres,  has  2505  inhabitants.  Mantign^'- 
U'Roi,  a  smsU  town  of  1800  inhabitants,  deserfes  notice  on  aooount 
IMF  its  situation  near  the  source  of  the  Mouse. 

8.  Of  the  third  arrondiasement  the  diief  town,  Fosfy,  ia  prettily 
rituatedontherightbanltof  theBUuae,  in  48''30'2"  N.  Ut^i**  67' 11" 
B.  long.,  591  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  28  miles  N.  from  Chau- 
mont,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  2826  inhabit- 
ants, who  manufacture  calico,  drugget,  ironmongery,  pottery,  and 
leather.  There  are  several  iron-forges  and  smelting  works  near  Vaasy. 
JovnftUltj  situated  on  the  Mame,  at  thefoot  of  a  hill,  on  the  summit 
of  which  formeriy  stood  the  castle  of  the  Siree  de  Joinville,  has 
several  iron-works,  and  8196  inhabitants.  The  Duke  of  Orleans, 
ft.ther  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  France,  bad  the  castle  demolished 
in  1790;  the  church  remained  till  1792,  when  it  was  destroyed,  with 
the  tombs  of  the  lords  of  Joinville  and  all  the  curious  relics  it  oon« 
tained.  In  1841  such  of  the  remains  as  had  been  preserved  or 
recovered  were  solemnly  deposited  in  the  cemetery  of  the  town,  and 
a  tomb,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  was  erected  over  them  at  the 
expense  of  Louis  Philippe.  Woollen  hosiery,  drugget,  tartan,  linen, 
woollen-yani,  and  seige  are  manufactured  in  this  town.  St.-Diiier,  a 
wellbailt  town,  with  wide  regular  streets,  stands  on  the  right  iMuik 
of  the  Mxrne,  which  here  begins  to  be  navigable  at  a  distance  of  9 
miles  north  from  Vaasy,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  college, 
and  5705  inhabitants.  The  town-hall  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
castle  are  the  most  interesting  structures  in  the  town.  Its  chief 
industrial  establishments  are  iron-forges  and  foundries,  boat-buildiog 
yards  (which  turn  out  a  great  number  of  river  and  canal  boats, 
commonly  of  about  100  tons  burden),  and  cotton  factoriea  There  is 
also  a  considerable  trade  in  planks,  ship  timber,  and  in  wine  casks.  A 
branch  railway,  11  miles  long,  connects  St-Disier  with  the  Paris- 
Btrasbourg  railway,  which  it  joins  at  the  Blesmes  station. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Langres ;  is  included 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  and  within  l^e  limits  of  the 
University-Academy  of  Dijon,  and  belongs  to  the  7th  Military  Divi* 
eion,  of  which  Besan^on  is  head-quarters.  It  returns  2  members  to 
the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empire. 

There  are  at  Langres  a  diocesan  semiuary  and  a  preparatory  ecclesi- 
astical school;  and  commimal  colleges  in  Chaumont^  Langres,  8k-Dixier, 
and  Vassy. 

{Dictionnaire  d€  la  Frctnee  ;  Annuaire  pour  VAn  1858 ;  StalHtHqme 
de  la  Prance;  Official  Papers,) 

MARNHULL.    [DoBSErsHiiiB.] 

MAROCCO ,  called  by  the  natives  Mogh'rib-el-acsh  {'the  farthest 
west'),  or  briefly  Mogh'rib,  whence  the  inhabitants  are  called  Mogh* 
ribins,  is  an  empire  in  Kortbem  Africa,  which  extends  from  south 
to  north  between  27"*  and  SO*"  N.  lat,  the  most  northern  districts 
forming  the  southern  coast  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  from  east 
to  west  between  1'  20'  and  11"  80'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  Mediterranean,  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  S.  by  the  Sahara,  and 
£.  by  Alg^rie.  Its  surface  is  estimated  at  274,000  square  miles,  and 
its  population  at  8,500,000. 

Surface  and  Soil ;  Coast, — The  surface  of  this  exteusive  country  is 
extremely  diversified  by  mountains,  hills,  plains,  and  valleys.  The 
Atlas  traverses  it  in  its  greatest  length,  running,  at  some  distance 
from  its  southern  and  eastern  boundary,  from  Cape  Nun  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  Cape  dell'  Acqua,  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Mulwia^  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  general  direction  of  the  Atlas 
is  from  sotith-west  to  north-east ;  south  of  32"  N.  lat.  it  is  called  the 
Greater  Atlas,  and  north  of  it  the  Lesser  Atlas.  [Atlas.]  The  Greater 
Atlas,  towards  its  southern  extremity,  consists  of  two  ranges,  both 
beginning  near  the  Atlantic ;  the  southern,  commencing  at  Cape  Nun 
(south  of  29**  N.  lat.),  is  called  Mount  Adrar,  and  the  northern,  com- 
mencing at  Cape  Gher  (south  of  SV  N.  lat),  or  Rss  Aferni,  bears  the 
name  of  Mount  Bebauan.  The  two  ranges  unite  about  ^1*"  N.  lat,  and 
about  100  miles  from  the  shore,  forming  the  Jebel  Telge,  commonly 
called  the  Great  Atlas.  Between  these  two  ranges  is  the  plain  of 
Tarudant,  or  Sus-el-acsh.  Both  the  ranges,  as  well  as  the  remainder 
of  the  Greater  Atlas,  are  covered  with  snow  for  several  months  in  the 
year,  but  probably  none  of  the  summits  attains  the  limit  of  perpetual 
congelation.  The  Greater  Atlas  is  not  very  wide,  being  generally 
traversed  in  two  or  three  days.  Two  mountain  passes  lead  over 
Mount  Bebauan,  one  called  Bebauan,  not  far  from  Cape  Gher,  and 
another  called  Belavin,  about  60  miles  farther  east,  which  connects 
the  town  of  Tarudant  with  Fruga,  in  the  plains  of  Marooco.  A  third 
pass  leads  from  the  town  of  Tatta  in  Drah,  or  Daraa,  to  the  city  of 
Marocco.  The  interior  of  the  range  consists  of  ridges  and  valleys,  and 
sometimes  also  mountain  plains :  it  is  well  cultivated  in  some  parts, 
and  in  others  it  serves  as  pasture-ground:  towards  the  southern 
declivity  it  is  nearly  a  bare  rock. 

Between  ZV  and  32°  N.  kt,  and  near  5*  W.  long.,  where  the  range 
turns  more  to  the  north,  and  takes  the  name  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  the 
width  of  the  range  increases  considerably,  and  as  most  of  the  large 
fivers  rise  in  this  part  of  the  Atlas,  it  is  probable  that  the  highest 


summits  occur  hereu  M.  Cailli^  however,  who  traversed  thii  part  o( 
the  Atlas  a  little  west  of  4**  W.  long.,  does  not  mention  aoy  eleratioa 
of  the  summits,  nor  does  he  speak  of  snow  on  the  mountaiu.  Ths 
Lesser  Atlas,  though*  aooording  to  appearanoes,  much  less  eloritod 
than  the  Greater  Atlas,  probably  occupies  a  greater  width,  seodiog 
lateral  bnmdies  to  the  east  and  west,  betwesn  which  there  are  fertile 
valleys.  Near  84°  N.  lat,  4*  W.  long.,  the  Letter  AUas  divides  into 
two  branches,  of  whioh  the  eastern  runs  north-east  and  termiastei  it 
Cape  deU*  Aoqua;  the  other,  ealled  £r-Riff  (the  BJS,  the  coast  popa- 
latkm  of  wbkii  region  are  addicted  to  piracy),  turns  first  noith-wwt, 
then  west,  and  again  north-west,  until  it  terminates  in  the  high  ud 
mountainous  coast  whioh  forms  the  southern  shote  of  the  Stotit  of 
Gibraltar,  between  Punti  di  Africa,  near  Ceuta,  on  the  east,  and  Oipe 
Spalrtel  on  the  west  Ths  country  which  is  included  between  these 
two  lateral  ranges  of  the  Leseer  Atlas  and  the  Mediterraaeaa  Sea  ia 
the  most  extensive  mountain  region  in  Marooco.  Though  the  moaa> 
tains  do  not  rise  to  a  grsat  elevation,  the  whole  trnoi  is  covered  with 
masses  of  bare  rock,  with  narrow  valleys  between  them.  The  whole 
coast  line  along  the  Mediterranean,  whioh  from  Twimt,  or  Tairaiit,(o 
Cape  Spartel  is  about  320  miles,  is  high  and  rocky.  Level  traeti  of 
inconsiderate  extent  oocut  at  the  mouths  of  the  small  riven  onlj. 
Mount  Abyla,  opposite  the  rook  of  Gibraltar,  riaea  to  a  conaidenbie 
height     [CxUTA.] 

The  elevated  and  rocky  coast  continues  along  the  Atlantic  neadf  ai 
fkr  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  £1  Ehos,  or  Lucooa  The  oountiy 
adjacent  to  the  coast  is  rather  hilly  than  mountainous,  thoogh  a  fev 
rocky  masses  rise  to  2600  feet ;  the  soil  is  mostly  gravelly,  andaiutaias 
only  a  scanty  vegetation,  with  a  few  trees.  The  river  (wi^di)  £1  Kha 
traverses  an  immense  plain  called  M'shiara^er^Rumla,  which  exteodi 
eastward  to  the  ranges  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  southward  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  8eboa  Its  surface  is  partly  level,  and  partlr 
traversed  by  low  ranges  of  hills.  Its  slope  towards  the  Atlantic 
appears  to  be  gradual,  as  the  rivers  make  numerous  bends  in  theplaio 
and  have  a  gentle  oourse.  On  its  western  border  the  sea  has  foraed 
a  range  of  sandhills,  by  which  several  'small  rivers  are  prevented  frixa 
reaching  the  ooean,  and  form  along  the  shores  two  lakes,  the  amaller 
of  whi<£,  Muley  Buselham,  is  5  miles  long,  and  the  lar^^er,  Morja  Uas- 
eM>ow]a,  20  nulea  long  by  a  mile  and  a  half  broad.  The  raa^of 
saadhilla  which  separates  these  lakes  from  the  sea  is  about  250  feet 
high.  The  harbours  along  this  low  coast  are  nearly  filled  up  with 
sand,  and  can  only  be  entered  by  small  veisela  The  plain  of  M'ehianr 
er-Rumla,  though  the  soil  is  light,  is  very  productive  in  corn,  aod 
contains  excellent  pasture-grounds.  It  is  also  connected  on  the  eiit 
with  the  fertile  valley  that  extends  east  of  the  town  of  Fei,  between 
the  ofisets  of  the  Lesser  Atlas. 

The  plains  continue  south  of  the  Seboo  Hirer  to  the  banks  of  the 
Oom-er-Begh,  or  Morbeya,  and  still  farther  south ;  but  they  gradaally 
change  their  character,  and  their  fertility  greatly  diminishea.  The 
country  also  rises  from  the  sea-shore,  which  in  many  pieces  is  rocky 
and  inaccessible,  and  extends  in  wide  plains  ascending  hke  temces 
one  above  the  other,  the  eastern  being  alwaya  some  hoadrad  feet 
higher  than  that  immediately  west  of  it,  until  at  the  bskS  of  the 
Lesser  Atlas  they  probably  attain  an  elevation  of  4000  feet  The 
inferior  fertility  of  these  plains  seems  to  depend  more  on  the  climate 
than  the  soil,  which  chiefly  consists  of  a  light  loam.  Water  ia  found 
only  at  the  depth  of  from  100  to  200  feet  The  rivers  run  in  chan- 
nels several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  plains.  Only  iK>lated  spots 
are  cultivated,  and  there  are  no  trees  except  stunted  palms. 

A  range  of  hills,  rising  between  500  and  1200  feet  above  the  plains, 
divides  them  from  the  southern  plain,  which  extends  aloog  the  bssi 
of  the  Greater  Atlaa  Where  the  town  of  Marooco  is  situated,  from 
which  it  obtains  the  name  of  the  Plam  of  Msurocoo,  it  is  about  iS  miles 
wide,  but  it  grows  still  wider  as  it  advances  westward.  This  plain, 
which  is  drained  by  the  river  Tensift,  is  about  1500  feet  high  near 
the  town ;  but  it  grows  lower  towards  the  sea,  and  terminatoa, 
between  Cape  Cantin  and  Mogadora,  in  a  low  shore,  generallv  aandf, 
and  sometimes  rooky.  In  fertility  it  is  muuh  superior  to  the  centrAl 
plains.  An  isolated  mass  called  Hadid,  or  Iron  Hills,  rises  2200  feet 
in  height  near  the  coast  between  the  mouth  of  Tensift  and  M(^dar. 

The  plain  of  Tarudant,  which  is  the  most  southern,  Ues  between 
the  ranges  of  the  Bebauan,  or  Westeru  Atlas,  and  Adrar,  or  Southern 
Atlas  Mountains.  It  appears  to  be  traversed  nearly  in  the  middle  \>j 
a  range  of  hills  which  divide  it  into  two  wide  valleys*  The  northeni 
is  level,  and  of  great  fertility,  as  the  extensive  woods  and  plantstiocs 
of  olive-trees  show,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  imcultivated.^  It  a 
drained  by  the  river  Sous  which  rises  on  the  south  side  of  the  Western 
Atlas,  and  ia  joined  near  Tarudant  by  a  tributary  whioh  flows  from 
the  Southern  Atlas :  from  Tarudant  the  river  flows  west  to  its  moath 
in  the  Atlantic,  a  few  miles  south  of  Agftdir.  The  southern  valley  is 
drained  by  the  Mesna  and  the  Nourvar  Wad-al-Aksa.  To  the  south 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Hef^sa  the  shore  is  formed  by  a  hilly  n^ 
surmounted  by  many  lofty  peaks,  terminating  to  southward  in  a 
plateau  about  800  feet  high,  to  the  north  of  which  is  the  projection 
of  Cape  Nun,  and  an  extensire  sandy  waste  whioh  here  interrenes 
between  the  hills  and  the  sea  northwai-d  as  far  as  29*  N.  hit  Th-J 
river  Nun  flows  into  the  Atlantic  along  the  southern  base  of  the 
table-land,  and  forms  part  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Marocco. 
The  countries  east  of  Mount  Adrar  and  south  of  the  Greater  At!a^ 
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are  known  under  the  names  of  Draha  of  Daraa,  Tafilet,  and  Segelmesa, 
and  are  parts  of  the  £ilud-uI-Gerid,  or  the  '  countiy  of  the  palms.' 
They  consist  of  Talleys  and  small  plams,  inclosed  by  low  and  sterile 
hills.  The  valleys  and  plains  are  also  frequently  rocky,  and  exhibit 
a  scanty  vegetation ;  bat  some  parts  are  cultivated  or  covered  witii 
extensive  groves  of  ds^trees. 

That  portion  of  the  empire  of  Maroooo  which  lies  east  of  the  Lesser 
Atlas  and  west  of  the  main  range  called  Jebel  Tedla,  which  runs 
northeastward  into  Alg^rie,  comprehends  the  basin  of  the  river 
Mulwia ;  the  southern  psrt  of  it^  near  the  sources  of  the  river,  contains 
some  fertile  plains  or  valley s,  which  are  good  pasture-grounds ;  but 
the  northern  districts  are  said  to  be  occupied  by  two  sterile  regions, 
the  deserts  of  Aduhra  and  Angad.  The  Jebel  Tedla  is  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Mount  Durdus,  a  name  probably  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  Dyrin,  the  native  name  for  the  Atlas. 

Rivers, — The  Mulwia,  or  Muluya  (the  ancient  Mulucha,  or  Malva), 
which  rises  at  or  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lesser  Atlas, 
and  runs  northward  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  has  a  course  of  about 
400  miles;  but  as  it  traverses  a  country  which  has  not  been  visited 
by  Europeans,  its  peculiarities  are  not  known.  It  is  the  most  con- 
siderable river  in  Marocoo  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean.  Seven 
rivers  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  most  northern,  the  £l-Khos, 
risen  in  the  range  of  Er-Riff,  and  in  its  course  of  nearly  100  miles  is 
used  to  fertilise  the  adjacent  country  by  irrigation.  Farther  south  is 
the  Seboo  River,  which  rises  in  numerous  branches  on  the  western 
declivity  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  is  joined  by  several  affluents  which 
descend  from  the  southern  dedivity  of  the  raage  of  Er*Ri£f.  After  a 
course  of  i^bont  2S0  miles  it  enters  the  Atlantic,  near  the  town  of 
Mehedia.  I'hough  a  considerable  river,  with  rather  a  large  volume  of 
water  when  compared  with  other  rivers  of  this  country,  its  mouth 
does  not  afford  a  harbour;  a  bar  of  sand  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  its 
outlet  extends  almost  across,  and  is  nearly  dry  at  low  water  of  spring- 
tides. Inside  the  bar  there  are  from  3  to  4  fathoms  of  water,  and 
the  tide  rises  7  or.  8  feet  The  waters  are  used  for  irrigating  the 
adjacent  country. 

Bu-Rcgreb  is  an  inconsiderable  river  running  hardly  more  than  100 
miles;  but  its  waters  are  used  for  irrigation,  and  its  mouth  forms  the 
harbour  of  the  towns  of  Sal^  or  Sla,  and  Rabatt  or  Arbat.  A  bar 
about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  entrance  runs  almost  across  in  a 
west^outh-western  direction,  with  three  or  four  feet  of  water  on  it'  at 
low  water,  leaving  a  channel  at  each  end.  The  north-eastern  channel 
is  that  which  is  used.  The  tide  rises  from  9  to  10  feet;  inside  the 
harbour  is  sheltered,  and  has  sufBcient  water  for  a  frigate. 

The  Oom-er-Begh,  or  Morbeya,  the  largest  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into 
the  Atlantic,  likewise  rises  in  several  branches  in  the  western  declivity 
of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  probably  runs  more  than  300  miles.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  it  fertilises  several  valleys ;  but  in  its  course 
through  the  plains  it  runs  between  high  banks  of  sandy  clay,  and 
cannot  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  At  its  mouth  is  the 
small  town  of  Azamor,  which  has  no  commerce.  A  bar  of  sand  which 
lies  across  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  almost  dry  at  low-water,  and  boats 
alone  can  enter  it 

The  Tensift,  which  waters  the  plain  of  Marocco,  rises  in  a  subor- 
dinate range  of  high  hills  about  40  miles  E.  from  the  town,  and  runs 
nearly  150  miles  with  a  winding  course.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
mouth  of  this  river  also  is  closed  by  a  bar. 

Through  the  plain  of  Tarudant,  or  Sus-el-Acsli,  flows  the  river  Sus, 
noticed  above.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  empire,  the  Arabian  chiefs  who  govern  the  country  south  of  it 
being  only  nominally  subject  to  the  emperor  of  Marocco. 

The  most  southern  river  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  is  the  Braha, 
or  Daraa,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  lose  itself  in  the  Sahara ; 
but  according  to  a  statement  in  the  '  London  Qeographical  Journal ' 
(voL  viL)  it  reaches  the  sea  32  miles  S.W.  from  Cape  Nun,  where  it  is 
called  on  most  maps  Akassa.  If  this  statement  is  true  the  Draha, 
which  rises  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Greater  Atlas,  south-east 
of  the  town  of  Marocco,  mlist  have  a  course  of  more  than  500  miles ; 
but  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  unknown.  It  is  however  said  that  it 
flows  through  the  productive  districts  of  Draha  and  El-Harib ;  and 
that  two  considerable  towns,  Tatta  and  Akka,  stand  on  its  banks. 

From  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Jebel  Tedla,  or  Mount  Atlss, 
descend  three  other  rivers,  the  Fileli,  Ziz,  and  Ghir,  which  run  south- 
ward, and  are  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Sahara. 

Climate, — The  climate  is  not  so  hot  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
position  of  this  country.  A  great  part  of  the  empire  is  subject  to  the 
alternation  of  the  sea  and  land  breezes,  and  those  districts  which  lie 
beyond  their  reach  are  cooled  to  some  extent  by  the  winds  which  blow 
from  the  mountains.  Frost  and  snow  only  occur  on  the  mountains. 
Along  the  sea  the  thermometer  never  falls  below  89*  or  40' ;  and  even 
in  the  hottest  places,  at  Anadir,  or  Santa  Cruz,  and  Tarudant,  it 
generally  does  not  rise  above  84^,  and  rarely  to  90".  The  seasons  are 
divided  into  the  dry  and  wet :  the  wet  season  happens  in  our  winter. 
Abundant  rains  fall  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  last  for  'about 
three  weeks :  these  rains  are  followed  by  some  dry  weather,  but  they 
net  in  again  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  showers  are  frequent 
till  the  month  ot  Mareh,  when  the  diy  season  begins,  wluch  is  rarely 
interrupted  by  showers.  The  rains  are  less  general  and  frequent 
■oath  cf  the  river  Seboo,  and  also  less  certam,  which  is  probably  the 


cause  of  the  inferior  fertility  of  these  districts,  as  they  are  subject  to 
frequent  drought  Little  is  known  of  the  climate  south  of  Mount 
Bebauan,  except  that  the  heat  is  very  great,  and  that  the  southern 
declivity  of  Mount  Atlas  has  no  rain,  being  exposed  to  the  dry  and 
hot  winds  that  blow  from  the  Sahara  and  disperse  the  few  vapours 
which  occasionally  rise. 

Prorfttrtwn*.— -The  soil  is  in  many  parts  very  fertile,  but  it  is  rudely 
cultivated.  Besides  wheat  and  barley,  which  are  extensively  raised 
in  most  of  the  districts  of  the  plains,  rice,  maize,  and  dhima  are 
cultivated ;  the  last-mentioned  grain  constitutes  the  principal  food  of 
the  lower  classes.  Other  objects  of  cultivation  are  cotton,  tobacco, 
sesamum,  hemp,  saffron,  and  different  kinds  of  beans  and  peas.  The 
plantations  of  olive-trees  and  almond-trees  are  very  extensive.  The 
fruit-trees  of  southern  Europe  are  also  common,  especially  the  fig  and 
the  pomegranate.  The  date-tree  is  cultivated  on  the  southern  declivity 
of  Mount  Atlas,  and  the  best  come  from  Draha  and  Tafilet  Lemons, 
grapes,  oranges,  almonds,  ftc.,  are  among  the  fruits.  The  sugar-cane 
thrives  where  cultivated.  In  the  districts  south  of  the  Oom-er-Begh 
there  are  large  plantations  of  henna.  The  southern  declivities  of 
Mount  Atlas  are  bare,  but  on  the  northern  there  are  extensive  forests, 
consisting  of  the  olive,  carob,  walnut,  acacia,  cedar,  stunted  palms, 
and  rose-trees,  and  also  cork-tirees.  The  timber  is  fine,  but  nob  lai^e. 
Oak  and  white  cedar  also  grow  on  the  mountains. 

The  wandering  life  of  the  shepherd  is  preferred  to  the  occupation 
of  farming  very  generally  throughout  Marocco.  Domestic  animals  of 
eveiy  kind  are  numerous.  The  horses  are  distinguished  by  their 
beauty,  those  of  the  native  breed  as  well  as  those  of  Arab  origin ;  the 
sheep,  which  are  considered  as  indigenous,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
spread  from  the  declivities  of  the  Atlas  over  all  the  world,  produce  a 
wool  not  inferior  to  any  for  softness,  fineness,  and  whiteness ;  sheep 
and  goats  are  more  numerous  than  any  other  domestic  animals.  Goat- 
skins constitute  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  export  Cows, 
asses,  mules,  and  camels  are  also  reared  in  considerable  numbers.  In 
the  laige  uncultivated  tracts  wild  animals  abound,  as  lions,  panthers, 
hysnas,  wolves,  and  several  species  of  antelopes  and  deer,  as  well  as 
monkeys  and  wild  boars.  Wild  boars  are  abundant  in  all  parts,  but 
most  of  the  other  ferocious  animals  are  limited  to  the  southern 
regions.  Ostriches  are  found  in  the  desert  bordering  on  the  southern 
and  eastern  districts,  and  their  feathers  constitute  an  article  of  export 
Cranes  and  storks  abound.  Locusts  sometimes  lay  waste  the  pro- 
vinces bordering  on  the  deserts.  Bees  are  common,  and  wax'  is 
exported. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Marocco,  as  far  as  known,  comprises  iron« 
lead,  tin,  copper,  antimony,  and  salt  Metals  seem  to  occur  in  the 
greatest  abundance  on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Atlas,  espe- 
cially in  those  parts  which  surround  the  plain  of  Sus-el-Acah,  where 
gold  and  silver  occur,  but  not  in  abundance ;  the  latter  occurs  in  the 
river  Draha.  Copper,  which  in  Strabo's  time  was  worked  in  these 
countries,  is  still  abundant;  the  richest  mine  is  near  Teseleght,  in 
Sus-al-Acsh,  but  there  are  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarudant 
Lead  is  found  in  Mount  Adrar  and  in  the  Lesser  Atlas.  Iron  is 
worked  in  several  places ;  and  there  is  %Iso  antimony.  Rock-salt  is 
also  said  to  be  abundant.  The  several  small  lakes  which  lie  alon?  the 
sea-shore  are  natural  salt-pans,  which  produce  this  useful  article  in 
abundance.    Fuller's-earth  occurs  in  several  places. 

Inhabitants.  —  The  population  of  this  empire  is-  composed  of 
Amazirghis,  Arabs,  Jews,  and  blacks.  The  Amazirghis  comprise 
2,800,000  Berbers,  and  1,450,000  SheUuhs.  The  Arabs  comprise 
8,550,000  Moors,  Ludayas,  and  other  mixed  tribes,  and  740,000 
Beduins  and  others  of  pure  blood.  The  Jews  number  about  839,500; 
and  the  negroes  about  120,000,  consisting  of  slaves  and  freemen  from 
Soudan,  Foulahs,  Mandingoes,  &c. 

The  Amazirghis,  or  Mazirghis,  are  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
northern  Africa,  and  one  of  the  most  widely-spread  nations  of  that 
continent  Dialects  of  their  language  are  spoken  by  tbe  tribes  which 
extend  from  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic,  as  the  Tibboos  and  Tuarick»  ot 
the  desert,  the  Fillelis  in  Segelmesa  and  Tafilet^  and  the  different 
Shelluh  tribes  on  the  Atlas  and  Mount  Bebauan.  Most  of  the  tribes 
occupying  the  southern  districts  of  Tunis  and  Algiers  also  speak  tho 
same  language.  The  Amazirghis  in  Marocco  are  divided  into  Berbers 
and  SheUuhs.  The  Berbers  occupy  exclusively  the  mountain  region 
which  extends  along  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  are  called  Riffins, 
ftrom  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Er-Riff,  and  are  divided  into  several 
tribes.  Such  of  them  as  live  along  the  coast  have  been  always  addicted 
to  piracy.  The  SheUuhs  occupy  the  Greater  Atlas  and  its  great 
branches  Mount  Bebauan  and  Mount  Adrar.  The  Berbers  and  Shel« 
luhs  diffSsr  somewhat  in  their  physical  character  and  customa  Tho 
Berbers  are  nearly  white,  of  middle  size,  well  formed,  and  rather 
robust  and  athletic ;  their  hair  is  frequently  fair,  resembling  that  of 
the  northern  people  of  Eiirope  rather  than  any  nation  of  Africa,  and 
they  have  very  little  hair  on  their  chins.  They  live  generally  under 
tents,  or  in  caves  situated  on  steep  and  nearly  inaccessible  mountains. 
They  pay  little  regard  to  the  orders  of  the  sultan,  and  obey  only  their 
hereditary  princes  or  chosen  magistrates.  In  the  plains  they  build! 
houses  of  stone  or  wood,  but  always  inclose  them  with  walls.  Their 
chief  occupation  is  that  of  huntsmen  and  herdsmen,  yet  they  cultivate 
some  patches  of  ground,  and  rear  bees. 

The  Bhellttha  are  chiefly  agriculturists,  and  exercise  several  trades  i 
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their  houseB  are  always  built  of  stones  and  coyered  with  tiles  or  slates. 
They  are  less  robust  than  the  Berbers ;  their  colour  is  sallow,  and  they 
resemble  in  some  respects  the  Portuguese,  from  whom  some  authors 
think  they  are  descended.  They  are  much  more  advanced  in  cItIU- 
sation  than  the  Berbers. 

The  Moors  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  nations  that  inhabit 
Marocco.  Their  language,  which  is  called  Moghreb,  is  a  dialect  of 
the  Arabic ;  but  it  is  intermixed  with  many  words  from  the  language 
of  the  Amazirghis,  and  still  more  with  Spanish  words.  The  latter 
circumstance  may  be  ascribed  to  the  emigration  of  their  ancestors 
from  Spain  after  the  conquest  of  Granadal  These  emigrants  settled  | 
in  the  towns  and  plains  along  the  Atlantic 

The  Moors  of  Marocco  are  of  middling  size,  and  rather  slender 
when  young,  but  they  grow  stout  as  they  advance  in  yeara  Their 
colour  varies  between  yellow  and  black,  which  is  principally  to  be 
ascribed  to  their  frequently  marrying  black  women  from  Sudan. 
They  are  the  only  nation  of  Marocco  with  which  the  Europeans  have 
an  immediate  intercourse,  and  they  are  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  towns ;  they  fill  the  high  offices  of  government,  and  form  the 
military  class. 

The  Arabs  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  emigrated  at  the  time 
when  the  Mohammedan  religion  was  dififused  from  Arabia.  A  few 
families  live  in  the  towns,  but  the  Beduins  are  dispersed  over  the 
plains,  where  they  adhere  to  their  wandering  life,  living  in  tents,  and 
following  the  pastoral  occupation.  They  are  a  hardy  race,  slightly 
made,  and  under  the  middle  size.  Their  language  is  the  Koreish,  or 
Arabic  of  the  Koran,  which  they  pretend  to  speak  in  its  purity. 

The  Jews  are  intermixed  among  all  these  nations :  their  condition 
]B  best  among  the  Berbers,  where  they  follow  different  ti'ades ;  but 
among  the  Shellubs  and  Moors  they  are  much  oppressed,  and  exposed 
to  the  most  ignominious  treatment.  They  are  very  numerous  in  the 
sea-ports  and  commercial  towns. 

The  negroes,  who  are  imported  as  slaves,  frequently  obtain  their 
liberty;  and  as  they  are  distinguished  by  fidelity  they  form  the 
emperor's  body-guanl,  which  is  the  only  standing  army  of  the 
empire. 

ifanufactures, — As  the  inhabitants  dress  chiefly  in  wool,  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen-cloth  is  general ;  in  some  of  the  towns  there  are 
manufactories  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  town  of  Fez  the  red  caps  are 
made  which  are  used  in  all  the  countries  that  border  on  the  Mod  iter- 
ranean,  besides  several  kinds  of  silk  goods,  linen,  and  leather.  The 
inhabitants  of  Fez  are  also  distinguished  as  goldsmiths,  jewellers,  and 
cutters  of  precious  stones.  Tanning  is  well  understood.  Very  good 
leather  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  of  El  Easar  and 
Mekinez.  The  tanyards  in  the  city  of  Marocco  are  very  extensive^  and 
the  leather  which  they  produce  ia  superior  to  any  made  in  Europe. 
The  tanners  possess  the  art  of  tanning  the  skins  of  Uons  and  panthers, 
and  giving  them  a  snow-white  colour,  with  the  softness  of  silL  The 
Marocco  leather  of  the  capital  is  yellow,  that  made  in  Tafilet  green, 
and  in  Fez  it  is  dyed  red.  Their  bright  colours  are  considered  inimit- 
able in  Europe.  Very  good  sole-leather  is  made  in  Rabatt  and  Tetuan. 
Silks,  embroidered  goods,  and  leather  are  the  staple  manufactures  of 
the  capital  Carpets  are  chiefly  made  in  the  province  of  Ducalla, 
south  of  the  river  Oom-er-begh,  and  are  known  in  Europe  by  the  name 
of  Turkey  carpets. 

Political  Division  and  Tovma. — The  empire  of  Marocco  is  composed 
of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Marocco,  of  which  the  former  occu- 
pies tfae  basin  of  the  Mulwia  and  the  countries  north  of  the  river  Oom- 
er-begh;  the  kingdom  of  Marocco  comprehends  the  remainder,  with 
the  exception  of  the  countries  south  of  the  Greater  Atlas  and  Moimt 
Bebuan,  which  are  considered  as  a  separate  kingdom,  called  that  of 
Tafilet.  At  present  the  whole  coimtry  Ib  divided  into  30  governments, 
of  which  16  belong  to  Fez  and  15  to  Marocco.  In  the  latter  the 
country  between  Mount  Bebauan  and  Mount  Adrar  is  included.  The 
countries  of  Draha,  Tafilet^  and  Segelmesa  are  divided  into  two  other 
governments. 

Along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  the  Spaniards  possess  Melilla, 
near  Ras-ul-dir,  or  Cape  Tree  Forcas,  and  farther  westward  Alhucemas 
and  Pe&on  de  Yelez,  three  small  fortresses,  which  have  no  communi- 
cation with  the  interior. 

Not  far  from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  is  Tetuan,  built  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  about  half  a  mile  from  a  small  river  (Martil)  which  fedls  into 
the  Mediterranean  about  five  miles  from  the  town :  the  mouth  of  the 
river  forms  a  harbour  for  vessels  of  middling  size.  It  carries  on  a 
considerable  commerce  with  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  exporting  wool, 
barley,  wax,  leather,  hides,  cattle,  mules,  and  fruits,  of  which  the  valley 
of  Tetiian  produces  abundance  of  the  finest  quality.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  unpaved :  the  population  is  20,000. 

Near  the  eastern  entrance  of  l^e  Strait  of  Gibraltar  is  the  Spanish 
town  of  Ceuia  [Cbuta],  and  near  the  western  entrance  the  town  of 
Tangier,  where  European  consuls  reside.  Tangier  is  built  on  a  hill, 
near  a  spacious  bay,  14  miles  W.  from  Cape  Spartel,  and  its  harbour 
is  defended  by  three  small  fortresses.  The  streets  are  wider  and 
straighter  than  in  other  towns  of  the  empire ;  but  except  the  houses 
of  the  European  consuls,  and  a  few  belonging  to  rich  peraons,  they  are 
all  small  and  inconvenient.  The  Jews  have  here  several  synagogues, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  have  a  church,  the  only  Christian  establish- 
ment of  this  kind  in  the  empire.    The  commerce  of  this  place  is  limited 


to  some  trade  with  Gibraltar  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Spain :  Uit 
population  is  about  10,000. 

Along  the  Atlantic,  from  north  to  south,  are  the  following  towns  :— 
El-Araish,  or  Larash,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  £1  Kos,  containing  4000 
inhabitants,  has  a  good  harbour ;  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  rirer  hu 
16  feet  of  water  at  spring-tides,  and  spacious  anchoring-gronnd  within, 
with  water  enough  for  frigates.  Sla,  Soli,  or  SaUee,  and  Babattj  an 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  river  Bu  Regreb,  which  fomu  their 
common  harbour:  they  contain  together  30,000  inhabitants.  Sal^ 
formerly  noted  for  the  boldness  of  its  pirates,  is  badly  built  and  partiy 
in  ruins ;  but  Rabatt  is  a  thriving  town,  and  has  some  good  streettL 
Sal^  is  still  the  principal  commercial  port  of  Bfarocco,  though  a  portion 
of  its  trade  has  been  transferred  to  Mogadoreu  The  principal  articles 
of  exportation  ars — ^wool,  com,  and  wax,  and  the  maaufaetored  good4 
of  Fez  and  Mekinez.  The  European  and  East  India  goods,  de^ed 
for  Fez  and  the  northern  provinces,  are  imported  through  tiiis  town. 
Sajfi,  or  Atifi,  farther  south,  not  far  from  Cape  Cantin,  is  between  tvo 
hills  in  a  valley,  and  is  subject  to  inundations.  It  formerly  exported 
many  products  of  the  country,  as  its  roadstead  affords  excellent 
anchorage ;  but  since  the  rise  of  Mogadore  it  has  been  on  the  decline: 
the  population  is  12,000,  including  3000  Jews. 

Mogador,  or  Suera,  as  the  Moghrebins  call  it,  the  port  of  the  town 
of  Marocco,  lies  on  the  sea-shore  between  Cape  Cantin  and  CapeGker. 
It  waji  founded  in  1 760.  The  town  is  built  on  a  low  shore,  oonsiating 
of  moving  sand,  which  extends  from  5  to  15  miles  inland,  where  a 
fertile  country  begins.  It  is  regularly  built,  the  streets  being  straight 
but  somewhat  narrow.  The  Europeans  settled  here  have  erected 
several  large  buildings  in  the  African  style.  The  town  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Fortress,  smd  contains  the 
custom-house,  the  palace  of  the  pasha,  the  other  public  buildings,  and 
the  houses  of  Europeans;  the  other  part  is  only  inhabited  by  Jews. 
The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  small  island  lying  south-west  of  the  tovn, 
and  about  two  miles  in  circumference.  At  low  tides  there  are  only 
10  or  12  feet  of  water  in  the  harbour,  and  large  vessels  are  obliged  to 
anchor  without,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  The  commerce  of 
this  place  is  considerable :  the  population  is  stated  to  amount  to  SO,0(Kl 
The  towns  of  Mogador,  Tangiers,  Sallee,  and  Rabatt,  suffered  severely 
in  1844,  when  they  wei-e  bombarded  by  the  French  fleet  under  Prince 
de  Joinville.    [Alq^rie,  voL  L  coL  212.] 

Agadir,  or  Santa  Crv£,  farther  south,  has  a  good  harbour,  and  fo^ 
merly  carried  on  a  considerable  trade,  which  however  was  transferred 
to  Mogador  by  order  of  the  government. 

In  the  interior  there  are  several  populous  towns,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal : — Teza,  or  Taza,  on  one  of  the  upper  bnncfaes 
of  the  Seboo  River,  in  a  very  fertile  country,  has  10,000  or  12,0i>U 
inhabitants,  some  manufactures,  and  a  considerable  trade  with  Tlenuen 
in  Algiers  (being  situated  near  one  of  the  most  frequented  passes  of 
the  Lesser  Atlas),  and  with  Fez.  Al  Kat$ar  or  Ksar,  on  the  £1  Koa 
River,  is  well  bmlt^  and  has  some  manufactures,  with  abont  8000 
inhabitants. 

Fez,  or  Fas,  the  most  industrious  and  commercial  town  of  the  empire, 
is  situated  in  a  valley  which  is  drained  by  one  of  the  upper  branches 
of  the  Seboo  River.  It  contains  upwards  of  100  mosques  and  7  public 
schools.  The  mosque  called  El  karubin  is  a  xnagnifioent  building, 
and  that  of  Mula  Driss,  the  founder  of  the  town  (807),  is  the  object 
of  many  pilgrimages,  and  is  an  asylum  for  thieves  and  murderers.  Tba 
imperial  palace,  with  the  buildings  and  gardens  annexed  to  it,  occupies 
a  great  space.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  manufactures  is 
considerable.  Every  trade  is  carried  on  in  a  separate  street;  generally 
only  one  kind  of  goods  is  sold  in  each  shop.  The  conomerce  of  this 
town  with  the  sea-ports,  especially  Rabatt,  and  by  means  of  the  cars- 
vans  with  Tunis,  iLihira,  and  Sudan,  is  very  great.  The  streets  srs 
narrow,  and,  owing  to  the  great  height  of  the  houses^  also  dark ;  thero 
are  numerous  extensive  caravansaries;  the  population  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  20,000  to  88,000. 

Mekinez,  or  Miknas,  west  of  Fez,  a  laige  town  built  on  a  hill  in  s 
wide  and  fertile  plain,  has  also  narrow  crooked  streets.  It  has  many 
manufactures,  especially  of  leather.  The  imperial  palace  is  mors  tbsa 
two  miles  in  circuity  and  has  laz;ge  orchards  and  gardens  annexed  to 
it :  the  population  is  56,000.  A  large  portion  of  the  imports  into  Salles 
is  sent  to  Mekinez,  where  there  are  lai^ge  magazines  of  the  principal 
products  of  Marocco.  and  the  neighbouring  states. 

Tefza  is  situated  in  one  of  those  fine  valleys  which  ars  watered  by 
the  numerous  branches  of  the  Oom-er-begh,  not  far  from  the  base  of 
the  Atlas.  It  has  large  manufactures  of  wooUen-oloths,  some  of  which 
are  exported  to  Italy  and  elsewhere  :  the  population  is  10,500. 

Demn^L,  or  Dimnit,  a  considerable  place  east  of  the  town  of  Marocco, 
near  the  base  of  a  branch  of  Mount  Atlas,  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade.  The  caravans  which  go  from  Marocco  to  Draha  and  Sudan  here 
begin  to  ascend  the  mountain-pass  which  leads  to  Tattik 

Marocco,  the  capital  of  the  empire  and  the  residence  of  the  sultan, 
is  situated  on  level  ground  4  miles  S.  from  the  river  Tensift^  sod  is 
surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  30  feet  high,  with  square  turrets  at  every 
50  paces.  The  walls,  which  are  pierced  by  11  gate-entranoes,  are  near 
6  miles  in  circuit ;  but  the  area  inclosed  is  &r  from  being  covered  with 
buildings,  there  being  several  laz;ge  gardens  and  many  spaces  unoccupied 
or  covered  with  ruins.  The  streets  are  narrow,  irregular,  filthy,  and 
in  niany  cases  crossed  by  walls  with  arches  and  gatesi  separating  tbs 
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different  quarters  and  Babdivuions  of  the  ciiy  in  the  same  manner  as 
described  in  the  article  Kahiba..  Several  open  places,  which  cannot 
be  called  squares,  are  used  as  market-places.  The  bouses,  which  are 
only  of  one  story,  have  flat  roo&  and  terraces,  and  the  rooms  open 
upon  a  court,  which  is  sometimes  surrounded  by  arcades  and  embel- 
lished by  a  fountain.  The  houses,  which  are  mostly  constructed  with 
clay  and  lime,  have  no  windows,  no  fire-place,  and  no  furniture,  except 
a  cushion  or  two.  Large  aqueducts,  which  convey  the  water  of  the 
river  Tensifb  to  the  city,  surround  it ;  some  of  them  are  10  or  12  feet 
deep,  and  partly  ruined.  These  aqueducts  supply  the  fountains, 
which  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  have  traces  of  delicate  sculp- 
ture. On  the  south  of  the  town,  but  without  the  walls,  is  the  imperial 
palace :  a  wall  of  a  quadrangular  form,  inclosing  a  space  about  1500 
yards  long  by  600  yards  wide,  is  equal  in  strength  and  height  to  the 
walls  of  the  town.  The  inclosed  space  is  divided  into  squares,  laid 
out  in  gardens,  round  which  are  detached  pavilions,  forming  the 
imperial  residences.  The  floors  of  the  rooms  are  tesselated  with 
various  coloiu^d  tiles,  but  otherwise  they  are  plain,  the  furniture 
consisting  of  a  mat^  a  small  carpet  at  one  end,  and  some  cushiona 
There  are  19  moaques,  2  colleges  or  medrasses,  and  1  hospital  in  the 
town.  The  principal  mosque.  El  Kontubia,  is  distinguished  by  a  lofty 
tower  220  feet  high,  a  masterpiece  of- Arabic  architecture.  The 
bazaar,  or  kaisseria,  is  a  long  range  of  shops,  covered  in  and  divided 
into  compartments,  in  which  the  agricultural  and  manufactured  pro- 
ductions of  the  country,  as  well  as  goods  from  China,  India,'  and 
England,  are  exposed  for  sale.  There  are  manufactures  of  silk, 
leather,  and  embroideries  :  the  population  is  about  100,000,  of  which 
number  about  5000  are  Jews,  who  inhabit  a  separate  quarter  of  the 
town.  Outside  the  city  (as  in  all  Mohammedan  towns)  are  the 
cemeteries,  which  are  extensive. 

In  the  province  of  Sus-el-AcsU  is  Tarudant,  once  the  capital  of  a 
separate  kingdom,  about  60  miles  from  the  sea-port  of  Agadir  or  Santa 
Cruz.  It  is  built  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plaiu,  and  its  walls, 
which  are  now  in  a  ruinous  state,  are  very  extensive.  The  houses  are 
low  and  built  of  earth,  and  eacK  of  them  is  surrounded  by  a  garden 
and  wall,  so  that  the  place  rather  resembles  a  well-peopled  country, 
than  a  town.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious,  and  the  woollen 
dresses  and  marocco  leather  made  here  are  much  esteemed;  copper 
and  saltpetre  are  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  copper  is  made  into  domestic  utensils  in  this  town. 
The  population  is  22,000. 

In  tMs  province  are  also  the  towns  of  Tedsi,with.  15,000  industrious 
inhabitants,  and  Tagavott,  which  is  said  to  be  more  populous.  Farther 
to  the  soulii-west,  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Drahn,  is  the  village  of 
NuJif  50  miles  from  the  sea,  with  2000  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of  the 
points  from  which  the  caravans  depart  for  Sudan. 

On  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Atlas  are  Tafllet  and  Tatta, 
two  other  places  from  which  the  caravans  start  on  their  route  to 
Sudan.  The  former,  a  considerable  place  with  10,000  inhabitants, 
seems  to  be  the  collective  name  of  an  assemblage  of  villages,  in  one  of 
which  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Tafilet  residea  Cailli^  in  traversing 
this  country  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any  town  of  the  name  of  Tafilet 

Education, — The  Moors  send  their  children  to  school  at  the  age  of 
six  yeara  The  elementary  schools,  which  are  very  numerous,  both 
in  the  towns  and  in  the  country,  are  either  private  or  public  establish- 
ments. In  these  schools  reading,  writing,  and  correct  pronunciation 
are  taught ;  the  children  also  learn  by  heart  some  passages  of  the 
Koran.  Boys  sometimes  remain  in  these  schools  until  they  know  the 
whole  of  the  Koran  by  heart,  when  they  pass  for  their  further 
education  into  the  higher  schools  (mudaris)  where  they  are  prepared 
for  the  university  of  Fez,  called  Dar-el-rim  (or  the  House  of  Science), 
and  other  coll^ea  In  the  colleges  they  are  instructed  in  grammar, 
theology,  logic,  rhetoric,  poetry,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astrology,  and 
medicine.  The  commentaries  and  traditions  relating  to  the  Koran, 
the  laws,  legal  procedure,  and  all  the  formalities  to  be  observed  in  the 
courts,  are  also  explained.  As  there  are  no  printing  establishments, 
caligraphy  is  enumerated  among  the  sciencea 

Commerce, — The  Moghrebins  carry  on  a  very  active  commerce  with 
Sudan,  i^ypt,  and  Arabia  by  caravans,  and  with  several  parts  of 
£urope  by  sea.  Caravans  set  out  from  Tetuan,  Fez,  Marocco,  and 
Tafilet^  each  consisting  of  about  150  persons  and  1000  or  1500  camels; 
when  they  unite  at  Tatta  or  Akka,  on  the  Draha  River,  the  point 
where  they  enter  the  desert,  they  consist  of  about  500  or  600  persons, 
with  16,000  and  even  20,000  camels.  Towards  the  southern  border 
of  the  desert  they  come  to  the  oases  of  Touadenni  and  £1-A'rauan, 
where  there  are  immense  deposits  of  rock-salt,  of  which  they  buy 
large  quantities  for  the  market  of  Sudan.  From  Timbuctoo,  as  a 
central  point,  the  merchants  traverse  the  adjacent  countries,  exchanging 
their  goods  for  those  of  Sudan.  They  import  into  these  countries 
rock-salt,  woollen-cloth  and  dresses,  scarfs,  tobacco,  Turkish  daggers, 
and  blue  cloth,  and  take  in  return  ivory,  rhinoceros'  horns,  incense, 
gold  in  bars  and  powder,  ostrich  feathers,  gum-arabic,  cotton,  assafoetida, 
indigo,  and  slaves ;  two-thirds  of  the  imports,  which  are  valued  at 
10  millions  of  Spanish  doUars,  are  again  exported. 

The  caravans  which  go  to  Mecca  are  chiefly  composed  of  pilgrims^ 
and  are  much  more  numerous.  They  depart  only  once  in  the  year, 
and  foUow  two  routea  The  northern  route  leads  from  Fez  through 
Teza  over  the  Lesser  Atlas,  traversing  the  northern  districts  of  Algiers 


and  Tripoli,  in  which  latter  country  it  may  be  said  to  terminate  at 
Kairoan.  Hence  it  passes  southward  through  Qadamis  and  Fezzan 
to  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  and  ultimately  to  Mecca.  The  southern 
road  passes  from  Marocco  to  Tefza,  and  thence  through  the  southern 
districts  of  Algiers  and  Tunis  to  Gadamis  and  Fezzan,  whence  it 
leads  to  Alexandria  and  Mecca.  Indigo,  cochineal,  ostrich-feathers, 
skins,  and  leather,  with  the  woollen  articles  manufactured  in  Fez, 
Tefza,  and  Tafilet  are  exported  by  these  caravans,  and  they  impoi't 
the  cotton  and  silk  goods  of  India,  some  Persian  silk-stufiEs,  rose-oil, 
amber,  musk,  balsam,  and  spices,  but  particularly  cotton,  wool,  and 
raw  silk. 

European  vessels  visit  the  harbours  of  Tetuan,  Rabatt,  Saffi,  and 
Mogador,  and  export  the  produce  of  the  empire  to  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  England,  and  Holland.  The  principal  imports  are  tissues  of 
cotton,  wool,  and  silk;  hemp,  flax,  and  raw  silk;  sugar,  metals, 
spices,  drugs^  dyes,  haridware,  tea,  specie,  &a  The  exports  by  sea 
comprise  fruits,  wool,  and  woollen  tissues,  olive  oil,  wax,  hives,  grain, 
oxen,  gums,  bark,  leeches,  ostrich-feathers,  ivory,  specie,  &c.  The 
principal  part  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  English  and  French. 
Among  the  less  important  articles  exported  are  scarfs  of  wool  and 
silk,  marocco  leather  slippers  and  shoes,  the  black  cloaks  of  Tarudant, 
and  the  shawls  of  Fez  and  Tefza. 

In  1839  the  number  of  foreign  ships  that  entered  the  ports  of 
Marocco  was  372 ;  the  departures  numbered  456.  The  former  brought 
cargoes  valued  at  581,680^. ;  the  latter  took  away  goods  to  the  value 
of  484,0002.  The  trade  of  Marocco  is  greatly  clogged  by  monopolies. 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  free,  but  none  of  the  products  can  be 
exported  till  a  duty  has  been  paid  to  the  emperor  by  those  who  have 
the  monopoly  of  the  export  trade.  The  monopoly  is  renewed  every 
year,  and  accorded  to  those  who  agree  to  pay  the  highest  export  duty. 
The  duties  therefore  are  constantly  varying,  and  are  all  arbitrarily 
imposed.  The  import  duties  amount  to  about  10  per  cent,  on  the 
value;  they  are  sometimes  arbitrarily  raised,  and  often  corruptly 
levied. 

GovammerU. — The  government  is  absolutely  despotic,  even  more  so 
than  in  the  Turkish  empire ;  the  people  are  much  oppressed,  and  the 
Christian  merchants  exposed  to  great  losses  by  capricious  ordinances. 

(Graberg,  Spcechio  Geogrujico  e  StaUstieo  ddC  Jmpero  di  Marocco  ; 
Jackson,  HvAory  of  Marocco  ;  London  Oeoffraphical  Journal ;  CaiUi^, 
Travel*  through  Central  Aft^a,  &a)     [See  SuPFLvmEirr.] 

MARPLE.    [Cheshire.] 

MARPURG.    [MARBuna.] 

MARQUESAS  ISLANDS  were  so  called  in  honour  of  the  Marquis 
Mendoga  de  Canete,  by  Menda&a  de  Neyra,  who  discovered  them  in 
1595.  They  are  situated  in  the  Pacific,  and  extend  about  200  miles 
in  a  north-west  and  south-east  direction,  between  10"  30'  and  7°  50' 
S.  lat,  ISS*'  and  140**  20'  W.  long. 

The  largest  islands  of  the  southern  group  are  Santa  Dominica,  or 
Hiwaoa,  Santa  Christina,  or  Tahuata,  and  Hood's  Island,  or  Tiboa. 
They  are  about  10  miles  long  from  south-south-west  to  north-north- 
east. The  principcJ  islands  of  the  northern  group  are  Noukahivah, 
Uahuga  (sometimes  called  Washington  Island),  Uapoa,  and  Ohivaoa. 
Noukahivah,  the  largest,  is  nearly  20  miles  long  from  south-east  to 
north-west,  and  70  miles  in  circumference. 

An  elevated  ridge  of  rocky  mountains  traverses  each  island  length* 
ways,  and  ia  the  larger  one  rises  to  an  elevation  of  2000  or  8000  feet 
The  mountains  have  on  both  sides  high  ofifdets,  which  exteud  to  the 
shores,  and  thus  divide  the  lowland  along  the  shores  into  valleys. 
The  mountains  in  the  interior  are  mostly  bare,  rugged,  and  inacces- 
sible. The  coast  is  rocky,  abrupt,  and  beaten  by  a  surf.  Noukahivah 
is  oi  volcanic  origin,  which  may  be  the  case  with  the  rest  also.  The 
soil  is  rich ;  in  the  valleys  it  is  clay,  mixed  with  vegetable  mould,  but 
on  the  lower  declivities  of  the  hills  it  is  thio,  and  covered  by  coarse 
grass  iQ  tufts.  There  are  numerous  harbours,  and  many  of  them 
very  safe,  aa  Resolntion  Bay,  on  Tahuata;  and  the  three  harbours, 
Anna  Maria,  or  Tayo-Hoae,  Cho-Ome,  or  Comptroller's  Bay,  and 
Hapoa,  or  Tshitshagoff*,  on  Noukahivah. 

The  climate  is  rather  warm.  The  thermometer  seldom  descends 
below  64°  or  68°.  In  May  it  ranges  between  72°  and  77°,  and  in 
June  about  80°.  Winter  is  characterised  by  abundant  showers  of 
rain.  Sometimes  however  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls  for  nine  or  ten 
months,  the  consequence  of  which  is  famine.  The  prevailing  wind  is 
the  eastern  trade-wind,  which  blows  strongest  in  autumn.  The  south- 
west wind  prevails  in  winter,  and  the  north  wind  is  frequent  in 
summer.  Thunder-storms  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  climate  is 
very  healthy,  and.  diseases  are  rare.  The  fruit-trees  are  chiefly  the 
cocoa-nut^  bread-fruit,  and  papaw.  The  inhabitants  also  cultivate 
bananas,  plantains,  sweet-potatoes,  and  taro.  From  the  bark  of  tho 
mulberry-tree  they  make  their  garmenta  The  wild  cotton  is  superior 
to  that  which  is  cultivated  in  some  other  islands^  and  the  sugar-cane 
is  abundant,  large  in  growth,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Tobacco  is 
extensively  cultivated.  There  are  no  animals  except  hogs  and  rats. 
Fish  is  abundant^  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  common  articles 
of  food. 

The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  same  race  that  peopled  the  Society 
and  Sandwich  Islanda  Their  complexion  is  of  a  dark  copper.  The 
men  vary  ia  height  between  4  feet  10  inches  and  6  feet,  and  manv  of 
them  are  said  to  be  remarkable  for  their  symmetrical  forouk     The/ 
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tatoo  th«  body.  The  infaafaitaats  wera  fbnnerly  reported  to  be  can- 
nibals. The  Marquesas  are  noir  under  the  protectorate  of  France  with 
the  exception  of  Huahine,  RaXatea,  and  Borabora,  which  were  excepted 
from  the  protectorate  by  the  oonTention  of  June  19, 1847.  The  total 
area  of  the  French  part  of  the  group  is  estimated  at  608  square  miles, 
and  the  population  at  20,200.  The  Marquesas  are  also  called  the 
Mendana  ArckipelaffO,  from  the  discoverer  Menda&a. 

(Cook;  Krueenstem;  Langsdorf,  Voyatfa;  London  Geographical 
Jow-nalt  iii.  and  vii.). 

MARSA'LA,  a  fortified  searport  town  at  the  western  extremity  of 
Sicily,  built  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Liljbootim.  The  ancient 
port  is  filled  up,  but  there  is  good  anchorage,  sheltered  by  a  small 
island  which  lies  off  the  coast,  and  which  is  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  siege  of  Lilybceum  by  the  Romans.  The  town  was  built  by 
the  Saracens,  and  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  inclosed  by 
bastioned  wtdls,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  several  convents,  a  gymna- 
sium, cavalry  bamcks,  and  an  old  castle.  The  country  around  produces 
very  good  white  wine,  which  is  prepared  for  exportation  by  English 
mercantile  houses  established  there,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Marsala.  It  is  exported  in  laxge  quantities  to  Malta,  and  also  to 
England.  Other  exports  are  com,  cattle,  oil,  and  salt  There  are 
very  few  remains  of  antiquity,  except  some  traces  of  former  aqueducts 
and  tomba  scattered  about  the  country. 

MARSAN,  a  subdivision  of  Gasoogne,  in  France,  now  included  in 
the  department  of  Landea.    Mont  de  Marsan  was  its  capital.  [Laitdes.] 

MARSEILLE,  a  seapport  and  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Bouchea^u-Rhdne,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 410  miles  in  a  dirsct  line  S.aK  from  Paris,  in  43*  17'  4"  N.  lat, 
6*  22'  26"  £.  long.,  and  had  185,082  inhabitants  in  the  commune 
ao<vrding  to  the  census  of  1861.  The  city  is  connected  with  Paris  by 
railway  through  Avignon,  Lyon,  and  Dijon,  which  is  now  (Dec.  1854) 
oompletod,  with  the-  exception  of  the  section  between  Lyon  and 
Valence. 

Marseille  was  founded  abont  B.C.  600  by  the  inhabitants  of  Fhocsea, 
a  Greek  town  which  was  a  member  of  the  Ionian  oonfederation.  The 
Phocseana  founded  several  colonies  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, of  which  Massilia,  or  Maasalia,  was  perhaps  the  earliest  The 
leader  of  the  colony,  Euxenus,  married  Petta,  daughter  of  Nanos  king 
of  the  Segobrigiana,  a  tribe  probably  of  Ligurians,  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  found  a  oity.  (AthenAus,  Ataryoiro^urrM,  lib.  x. ;  Justin, 
•  Hist,'  c  xliii) 

The  new  colony  was  early  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  native 
tribes,  Ligurian  and  Celtic,  over  whom  the  Massilians  obtained  several 
victories,  and  established  new  settlements  along  the  coasts,  in  order 
to  retain  them  in  subjection.  The  surrounding  barbarians  acquired 
fi.'om  the  new  settleni  some  of  the  arts  of  civilised  life  :  they  learned 
to  prune  and  train  the  vine,  and  to  plant  the  olive.  The  Massilians 
had  also  to  oontend  with  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians  (the  commer- 
cial rivala  of  the  Greeks  in  western  Europe),  whom  they  defeated  in  a 
aea*fight  of  early  but  uncertain  date.  The  town  it  is  said  received  a 
new  accession  of  Greek  dtiaens  when  the  PhocoBans  finally  left  their 
native  seat  in  Asia  Minor,  to  avoid  subjugation  by  the  Persians,  B.a  544. 
(Thucyd.,  lib.  L  c  IS.) 

The  Massilian  constitution  was  aristocratic ;  their  laws  and  their 
religious  rites  were  similar  to  those  of  the  lonians  of  Asia.  The 
worship  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis,  or  Diana,  was  cherished  with  peculiar 
reverence,  both  in  Massilia  itself  and  in  its  colonies.  The  governing 
body  waa  a  senate  of  600  peraons,  called  Timuchi,  who  were  appointed 
for  life.  Thia  senate  had  fifteen  presidents,  who  formed  a  sort  of 
committee,  by  which  the  ordinary  business  of  the  government  was 
managed.  Of  this  committee  three  persons  possessed  the  chief  power. 
The  Timuchi  were  chosen  from  among  those  who  had  children,  and  in 
whose  famlliea  the  right  of  citiaenship  had  been  posaessed  by  three 
generations.    (Strabo,  lib.  iv.) 

The  Massilians,  like  the  Phoonans,  were  a  naval  people ;  they  had 
several  colonies  or  posta  on  the  coasts  both  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy  : 
as  Emporium,  now  Ampurias,  in  Spain ;  Rhoe  Agatha,  now  Agde ; 
Tanroeis,  or  Tauroentium,  now  Tarente,  near  La-Ciotat;  Antipolis, 
now  Antibes ;  Olbia,  perhaps  the  port  and  castle  of  Leoube,  between 
Hieres  and  St -Tropea ;  and  Nicasa,  now  Nice.  They  early  and  steadily 
cultivated  an  alliance  with  the  Romans.  In  the  dvil  war  of  Pompey 
and  CsBsar  they  embraced  the  party  of  the  former ;  and  receiving  L. 
Domitius,  one  of  his  most  xealous  partisans,  within  their  walls,  and 
appointing  him  governor  of  the  city,  they  dosed  their  gates  against 
Onsar,  under  pretence  of  preserving  neutrality  (aa  49).  Ctesar,  hasten- 
ing into  Spain  against  Afraniua  and  Petreius,  after  building  and 
equipping  a  aquadron  with  marvellous  celerity,  left  his  lieutenant 
C  Trebouius  with  three  legions  to  cany  on  the  siege,  and  appointed 
D.  Brutna  to  oommand  his  fieet  The  townsmen  were  twice  defeated 
at  sea  daring  the  siege,  which  continued  till  Ctesat^s  return  from  his 
victory  over  the  Pompdans  in  Spain,  when  thev  surrendered  to  him. 
Cmwr  did  not  reduce  them  to  entire  subjection,  but  left  two  legions  in 
garrison  while  he  marched  forward  into  Italy.  (Csbs.,  'De  BelL  Civ.,' 
i  and  ii) 

The  munidpal  government  of  Masdlia  remained  unaltered,  but  its 
political  independence  was  virtually  overthrown.  The  attention  of 
the  MassUiana  waa  now  more  directed  to  literature  and  philosophy,  of 
which  indeed  thej  wore  alteady  diligent  cultivatom  Their  dty  became 


to  the  west  of  Europe  what  Athens  was  to  the  east,  and  the  noit 
illustrious  of  the  Roman  youth  resorted  thither.  (Cicero,  *Pro.  FUcgo  ; 
Livv,  xxxvtL  64 ;  Tadtus,  •  Agrioola,*  c  4.) 

For  more  than  three  centuries  the  hi^ry  of  Massilia  presents  no 
event  of  interest  In  the  troubles  which  followed  the  abdication  of 
Diocletian  and  Maximian,  the  latter  (a.d.  SIO)  attempted  to  lesame 
the  purple  at  Aries,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  Li^ 
son-in-law ;  but  bdng  bafiied  in  his  attempt,  fled  to  Massilia,  vliich  be 
vainly  attempted  to  defend.  The  dty  surrendered,  or  waa  taken  bj 
Constantine,  and  Maximian  became  his  own  executioner. 

In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  Massilia  repelled  the  attempt  of  the 
Visigothio  king  Ataulphus  to  take  possesnon  (Photii,  'BibliotL'); 
but  it  afterwards  became  the  prey  of  Bui^ndians,  Yiaigoibs,  and 
Franks.  It  was  taken  from  the  Franks  by  Theodorio  the  Ostrogoth 
king  of  Italy.  While  under  the  Prankish  sceptre  the  town  inffcred 
from  the  Lombards,  who  sacked  it  (a.d.  576),  and  from  the  Sanoeoi, 
who  sdzed  it^  but  were  quickly  driven  from  it  by  the  Fnmks,  about 
the  middle  <  of  the  8th  century.  In  the  dividoa  of  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne  among  his  deacenthints  (856),  Marseille  Vas  included  in 
the  kingdom  of  Provence,  under  Charles,  younger  son  of  the  emperor 
Lothaire ;  and  afterwards  it  made  part  of  tibe  kingdom  of  Provence,  or 
Bourgogne  Cis-jurane,  under  Boson  (879).  The  union  of  this  kingdom 
with  that  of  Bourgogne  Trans-jurane  under  Rodolph  IL  (930),  and 
the  aubeequent  acquisition  of  the  united  kingdoms  by  the  emperor 
Conrad  le  Salic  (1082),  brought  Marseille  into  the  condition  of  a 
remote  dependency  of  the  German  empire.  During  these  chaoga, 
from  the  10th  century  Marseille  was  under  the  immediate  domioion 
of  its  own  viscounts. 

The  Marseillois  appear  to  have  .been  aotively  engaged  in  the 
Crusades ;  and  in  the  third  Crusade,  several  armaments  sailed  from 
their  port  The  commerce  of  the  town  at  this  time  was  great,  and 
the  townsmen  were  in  league  with  some  of  the  great  trading  ciiia  of 
Italy  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  of  defence.  In  the  beginniog  of 
the  18th  century  they  freed  themselves  from  feudal  aubjectioa  to 
their  viacounts  and  to  the  counts  of  PlK>vence,  and  organued  them- 
selves into  a  municipal  republic,  under  a  chief  magistrate  called  the 
podestat ;  but  in  a  few  yean  they  were  deprived  of  many  of  their 
privilegee  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  count  of  Provence,  brother  of 
Louis  IX.  It  was  from  Marseille  that  Charles  set  sail  for  the  oonqnest 
of  Naples. 

In  the  year  1421  Marseille  was  taken  by  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  » 
connderable  part  of  it  sacked  and  burned.  Unon  the  retreat  of  the 
Aragonese  (1423),  it  was  further  plundered  by  marauders  from 
the  surrounding  country.  The  town  recovered  however  from  thii 
severe  blow,  and  became  the  ordinary  residence  of  R^n^,  dnke  of 
Anjou  and  Lorraine,  who  died  here  in  1480.  Upon  the  death  of 
Charles,  count  of  Maine,  successor  of  B^n^,  MaraeUle  came  directly 
under  the  government  of  the  French  crown,  to  which  it  has  erer  bd» 
remained  subject 

The  Constable  De  Bourbon  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Imperialisti 
bedeged  Maraeille  (1524),  but  was  bravely  repelled  by  the  towni- 
men.  In  the  year  1586  the  town  was  again  unsuccessfully  attacked 
by  the  Imperialists  under  Charles  T.  in  person  and  the  Duke  of  Alb*. 
In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  municipal  privileges  of  the  city  were 
diminished,  and  forts  were  built,  as  much  probably  to  control  the 
townsmen  aa  to  defend  the  place.  In  1720,  40,000  or  60,000  of 
the  inhabitants  were  swept  away  by  pestilence.  Belxuoce,  bi^op  of 
MarsdUe,  the  munidpal  officers  of  the  town,  and  three  physidanc  of 
Montpelller,  distinguished  themselves  by  the  courageous  performaace 
of  their  duties  at  Uiia  trying  aeason.  In  the  fint  fVench  reTolation 
a  band  of  political  fanatics  went  to  Paris,  and  were  among  the  leaden 
in  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries,  in  August  1792.  The  townsmen 
attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  support  by  an  insurrection  the  Girondist 
against  the  party  of  the  Mountain. 

The  ciiy  of  Marseille  is  built  on  the  coast  of  the  MeditemoeiQ, 
which  here  runs  north  and  south.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  snuU 
inlet  of  the  sea,  running  eastward  into  the  very  heart  of  the  ci^i 
which  ia  built  round  it  Ita  immediate  dte  is  a  rich  valley  or  hoUo« 
inclosed  on  the  land  dde  by  hills,  of  which  the  highest  ia  that  of 
Notre-Dame  de  la  Garde,  on  the  south,  surmounted  by  a  fori  Froa 
the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Viste,  on  the  north  dde  of  the  town,  over 
which  the  road  from  Paris  leads,  8  miles  distant,  a  fine  view  is  obt&iQe^ 
of  the  town  and  of  the  numerous  country  houses  (said  to  be  6000  o 
6000  in  number)  which  occupy  the  surrounding  part  of  the  valley. 
The  town  waa  once  fortified,  and  there  are  some  remains  of  its  walls 
and  bastions.  The  entrance  from  Paris  is  by  a  fine  broad  pUnted 
road  or  wide  street,  called  '  Le-Cours,'  which  extends  into  the  heart 
of  the  town,  and  is  prolonged  in  a  direct  line,  by  a  street  of  1«« 
width,  quite  through  the  town.  To  the  east  of  this  street  ie  the  old 
town,  occupying  a  triangular  point  north  of  the  harbour.  The  piin* 
cipal  streets  in  the  old  town  are  the  Rue  Sainte-Marthe  and  the 
Grande  Rue,  which  traverse  it  from  east  to  west  These  are  cut 
nearly  at  right  angles  by  the  streets  Belzunce,  K^grd,  and  de-r£vdch^ 
and  a  number  of  others.  All  these  streets  are  narrow,  and  on  each 
dde  rise  rows  of  very  high  and  masdvdy  built  houses.  There  arfl 
several  large  and  regular  squares  in  the  old  town,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal are  the  Place  Neuve,  and  those  called  des  Grands-Cannes,  da 
Palais,  de  Luiche,  de  Jauguin,  derObservanoe,  and  La  Piace-YlTaux. 
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W<*tt  of  the  Coon  lies  the  new  town,  which  oonaists  of  broad 
straight  streets,  prorided  with  paved  foot-paths  and  lined  with 
high  well-built  houses.  The  street  of  Aiz  traverses  the  new  town 
from  north  to  south,  and  abuts  on  the  Plaoe  Castellanei  It  is  elegantly 
built  and  above  a  mile  long.  But  the  finest  street  in  the  new  town  is 
the  Rue  Cannabiere,  oombining  great  width  with  elegance  of  structure, 
and  oommanding  a  view  of  the  harbour,  the  shipping,  and  the  hills 
behind.  A  quarter  of  the  town,  inclosed  by  oanals  out  from  the  har- 
bour, and  called  '  quartietnlu-oaiial,'  consists  of  well-built  streets,  the 
lines  of  which  intersect  in  a  well-built  square.  The  squares  of  the 
new  town  are  all  regularly  built  and  ta^iefully  ornamented ;  in  the 
principal  are  the  Plaoe  Royale,  and  those  of  St-Fer4oI,  Monthion,  du 
Grand  Th^tre,  and  de  la  Port-de-Rome.  The  port,  an  oval  of  more 
than  half  a  mile  long  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and 
capable  of  containing  1200  vessels,  is  surrounded  by  fine  quays.  There 
are  several  promenades,  the  finest  of  which  are  the  Esplanade  of 
Tourrette,  on  the  shore  in  the  old  town,  and  the  Boulevard  des  Dames. 
The  course,  which  connects  the  streets  of  Aiz  and  Rome,  also  forms 
a  fine  central  promenade  :  it  is  bordered  with  trees  and  ornamented 
with  fountaios  aod  lined  with  elegantly  constructed  houses.  The 
town-hall,  built  by  the  architect  Puget,  faces  the  harbour ;  the  ground- 
floor  is  used  as  the  exchange ;  the  great  council-chamber  has  some 
fine  paintings.  A  new  ezchimge  was  commenced  in  1852.  There 
are  a  new  market-house  supported  by  thii>ty-two  columns  of  the 
Tuscan  order,  a  fish-market^  and  other  markets ;  a  lazaretto  on  the 
diore,  north  of  the  city,  one  of  the  finest  and  best  managed  in  the 
world.  There  are  also  a  mint ;  two  theatres,  the  chief  of  them  one 
of  the  finest  in  France :  a  splendid  hospital :  a  triumphal  arch,  a 
column,  and  several  handsome  public  fountains.  Water  is  brought 
from  the  little  rivers  Huveaune  and  Jarret  by  an  aqueduct  almost 
entirely  subterranean,  and  recently  an  aqueduct  (one  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous works  of  die  kind  in  the  world)  has  been  c<mstructed  to 
convey  the  water  of  the  Duraaoe  to  the  city.  A  notice  of  this  aque- 
duct iB  given  in  the  article  BotJCHU-DU-RHdirB.  Many  houses  have  wells. 

Marseille  is  the  third  city  in  France  for  population,  being  exceeded 
omlj  by  Paris  end  Lyon.  It  has  alwa3r8  depended  for  its  prosperity 
on  oommeroa  The  harbour  is  perfectly  safe.  A  lighthouse  on  Planier 
Island  {W  IV  54"  N.  Ut,  5°  18'  59"  E.  long.,)  and  buoys  mark  the 
approach  from  the  south  to  the  harbour,  which  is  frequented  by 
vessels  of  all  nations.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  it)  which  is  narrow, 
not  permitting  the  entry  of  more  than  one  ship  at  a  time,  are  the 
three  small  iilands  of  If  (having  a  castle,  once  used  as  a  state  prison, 
and  numerous  batteries),  Ratonneau,  and  Pom^ue,  which  are  both 
fortified.  The  iilands  of  Pom^ue  and  Ratonneau  are  connected  by  a 
dyke,  or  break-water,  so  as  to  form,  with  the  addition  of  a  jetty,  a 
quarantine  harbour  for  vessels  coming  from  places  suspected  of  con< 
tagion.  This  harbour  is  called  Port-Dieu-Donnd ;  its  shores  are  lined 
with  quays  and  ship-building  yards,  and  it  ii  altogether  a  busy  place, 
which  bids  fair  to  become  of  great  importance.  The  entranoe  to 
the  port  is  defmded  by  the  cross-fire  of  two  forts:  Fort  St-J6an 
on  ^e  north,  and  Fort  Stw-Nicholas  on  the  south.  Very  extensive 
docks  for  the  accommodation  of  shipping  have  been  recently 
eonstructed. 

The  port  is  liable  to  be  filled  by  the  mud  brought  down  by  the  rain 
firom  the  neighbouring  hills,  but  dredging  machines  are  continually  at 
work  to  keep  it  clear.  Frigates  enter  with  difficulty ;  ships  of  the 
line  anchor  in  the  road  between  the  islands  of  Ratonneau  and 
Pomdgue^  near  the  quarantine  harbour.  This  anchorage  is  secure^  The 
total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  and  left  the  port  in  1852 
amounted  to  15,866,  measuring  1,672,828  tons,  and  worked  by  188,960 
men.  Six  screw-steamers  ply  regularly  to  Liverpool;  two  screw- 
steam  companies  trade  with  Italy ;  a  steam  company  trades  to  Marocco 
and  Spain,  another  with  Algdrie,  and  another  employs  its  Tessels  in 
the  coasting  trade.  The  trade  of  Marseille  has  greatly  increased  since 
the  conquest  of  Alg^rie  by  the  French.  The  French  trade  with  the 
Levant  is  entirely  carried  on  fh>m  the  port  of  Marseille.  The  iaiports 
are  of  raw  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  dye-woods,  com,  coal,  linen,  thread, 
manufactured  goods,  hides,  wool,  tallow,  timber,  colonial  products, 
&c  The  exports  ore  of  wines,  brandy,  com,  dried  fhiits,  perfumery, 
oil,  Boap,  hosiery,  damask  and  other  linens,  woollens,  silks,  leather, 
madder,  hides,  and  colonial  produce.  In  1843  the  imports  and 
exports  amounted  in  value  to  about  8,000,0002.  sterling  each.  The 
customs  duties  of  the  port  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  1,200,0002. 
sterling.    Since  1843  the  trade  has  more  than  doubled. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  soap,  marocco  and  other  leather,  glass, 
porcelain,  hats,  caps,  starch,  gunpowder,  snuff,  alum,  sulphur,  vitriol, 
nitre  and  other  chemicals,  glue,  wax-candles,  straw-hats,  and  cutlery. 
The  refining  of  sugar  and  salt;  calico-printing;  the  distillation  of 
bitindy,  essences,  and  liqueurs ;  cork-cutting ;  and  the  preparation  of 
anchovie?,  salt  provisions,  dried  fruits,  olives,  and  wine  for  exportation, 
are  carried  on.  The  city  is,  from  its  commercial  character,  the  resort 
of  fioreigners  of  all  nations ;  and  the  variety  of  costume,  continual 
bustle,  and  medley  of  languages  which  this  occasions  are  among  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  place. 

^larseille  abounds  with  hotels  and  has  public  baths  and  handsome 
cofiee-houses.  The  mistral,  a  keen,  parching,  and  often  tempestuous 
vnnd,  blights  all  verdure,  and  its  blasts  are  interchanged  with  the 
scorching  rays  of  an  unclouded  sun ;  swarms  of  gnats  infost  every 


comer  night  and  day,  and  the  soorpion  is  often  found  in  the  houses^ 
occasionally  in  the  beds. 

Marseille  has  a  custom-house,  a  stamp-office,  an  exchange,  and  a 
board  of  trade ;  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  trade,  and  a  council 
of  Prud'hommes.  Among  its  educational  establishments,  which  are 
numerous  are  an  academy  of  sciences  and  belles-lettres^  an  athensoum, 
a  medical  society^  a  school  of  hydrography  of  the  first-class,  an  en- 
dowed college,  a  secondary  school  of  medicine,  a  school  of  music,  a 
diocesan  seminary,  and  a  preparatory  theological  schooL  It  has  also 
a  botanical  garden,  a  school  for  deaf-mutes,  a  public  library  of  50,000 
volumes  and  above  1000  manuscripts^  a  picture  gallery,  collections  of 
coins  and  natural  history,  and  an  observatory.  The  observatory  is  a 
laige  and  lofty  building,  the  top  of  which  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  town,  the  harbour,  and  the  neighbouring  country.  The  ground* 
floor  is  occupied  by  the  naval  school,  the  school  of  geometry,  and 
the  school  of  practical  mechanics.  Astronomy  and  navigation  are 
favourite  studies  at  Marseille. 

The  parish  and  other  datholio  churches  and  chapels  are  20  in 
number.  The  Calvinists  have  a  consistorial  church  and  the  Jews  a 
consistorial  synagogue.  There  are  several  hospitals  and  other  charitable 
institutions.  The  most  ancient  church  is  that  of  La-Migor,  which  has 
however  been  so  altered  and  repaired  that  it  has  generally  the  appear- 
ance of  a  modem  edifice.  It  contains  an  altar  with  a  bas-relief  of  the 
11th  century.  The  church  of  the  monastery  named  after  St  Victor, 
who  suffered  martyrdom  here  under  Diocletian  (July  20,  803),  and 
whose  remains  are  here  buried,  is  also  an  ancient  structure,  but 
of  no  architectural  pretensions.  The  church  is  the  only  pare  left 
of  the  monastery.  The  Carthusian  church  outside  of  the  town 
is  a  fine  ecclesiastical  edifice,  superior  to  any  church  in  Marseille^ 
There  is  a  new  cathedral  being  built,  which  promises  to  be  a  splendid 
structure.  Beyond  a  few  pieces  of  ancient  sculpture,  and  the  remains 
of  one  or  two  ancient  monasteries,  Marseille  is  singularly  deficient  in 
external  evidence  of  its  remote  origin.  The  hotel  occupied  by  the 
prefect  of  the  department  in  the  new  town  is  a  handsome  and  elegant 
edifice,  by  hx  the  finest  civic  stmcture  in  Marseille. 

The  diocese  of  Marseille  comprehends  the  town  and  its  arrondissa- 
ment.  The  bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Aix.  The  see 
was  founded  in  the  third  century.  The  town  is  the  head-quarters  of 
the  9th  Military  Division,  which  includes  the  departments  of  Basses- 
Alp6,  Vauduae,  Var,  and  Bouchea*du-Rhdne.    [See  SurPLEMEHT.] 


Coin  of  Marseille. 
British  Museum.    Actual  slse.    Silver* 

MARSHFIELD.    [Glouoestbbshibe.] 
MA.RSICO  NaOVO.    [Basilioata.] 
MARSTON  MORETAINE.    [BlDFORDSHiRB.] 
MARSTRAND.    [Swedbw.] 
MA.RTABAN.    [Tbnasssiiim.] 
MARTEL.    [Lot.] 

MARTIQUES,   lbs.      [BOUOBHSS-DU-RHdNE.] 

MARTIN,  ST.,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  lies  to  the  south  of 
Angullla,  from  which  island  it  is  separated  by  a  deep  channel,  about  • 
4  miles  wide  in  the  narrowest  part.  St.  Martin  is  about  12  miles  long 
and  of  a  very  irregular  shape ;  its  area  is  about  90  square  miles.  It 
contains  a  great  number  of  rocky  hills.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  and 
plains  is  sandy,  and  not  very  productive ;  there  are  no  rivers  or  run- 
ning streams  on  the  island.  The  little  rain  which  falle  is  collected 
into  cisterns.  The  produce  consists  of  sugar,  rum,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  cattle.    The  island  also  contains  some  valuable  aalt-ponds. 

St  Martin  was  originally  settled  by  Spaniards,  but  they  abandoned 
the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  After  this  it  was  held 
jointly  by  the  French  and  the  Dutch,  the  former  taking  the  northern 
and  the  latter  the  southern  half,  which  contains  the  salt-ponds. 
Marigot,  the  French  town,  stands  in  18'  4'  N.  lat..  63*  10'  W.  long. 
Philisburg,  on  the  south-west  side,  in  18'  1'  N.  lat.,  eS**  7'  W.  long., 
has  a  commodious  harbour  with  from  8  to  10  fathoms  water.  The 
population  of  the  French  part  of  the  island  is  about  4000,  of  the 
Dutch  950. 

MARTIN-DE-LONDRES,  ST.    [HfeRAXiLT.] 

MARTIN-EN-Rfi,  ST.      [CnARBNTB-lNFfeBIEURB.] 

MA.RTINIQaE,  one  of  the  French  West  India  Islands,  the  most 
northern  of  the  Windward  Isles,  is  10  leagues  S.S.E.  from  Dominica. 
Its  greatest  length  is  50  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  the 
mean  breadth  is  about  16  miles;  in  form  it  is  very  irregular,  and  its 
surface  is  very  uneven,  being  generally  occupied  by  conical-shaped 
hills.  Three  mountains  of  considerable  height  are  visible  on  approach- 
ing the  island  in  any  direction ;  one  of  these,  Mont  Pel^e,  on  the 
north-west  side,  is  an  extinct  volcano ;  the  summits  of  the  three  are 
mostly  covered  with  clouds.  The  island  contains  a  great  number  of 
streams,  and  the  coast,  being  indented  by  numerotts  btws  and  inlet3. 
affords  many  good  harbours.    There  are  two  towns,  St-Pierre  ana 
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Port-Royal,  both  on  the  weet  eide  of  the  uUmd;  the  former  is  in 
14^  44'  K.  lat,  ei**  14'  W.  long.,  and  the  latter  (which  is  the  capital) 
in  14**  86'  N.  Ut,  6V  V  W.  long.  PortrRoyal,  the  reaidenoe  of  the 
goTemor,  stands  on  the  north  side  of  a  deep  and  well-sheltered  bay, 
protected  by  a  fort  which  covers  the  whole  surface  of  a  peninsula 
and  commands  the  town  and  harbour.  During  the  war  and  while 
Martinique  was  in  possession  of  the  Eoglish,  Port-Royal  was  the 
general  rendezrous  and  head-quarters  of  the  fleet  stationed  in  the 
AYest  Indies.  The  Diamond  Rock,  which  is  about  3  leagues  south- 
south-east  from  Port-Royal  Bay,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
English  between  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1802  and  the  capture 
of  the  idand  in  1810,  and  was  commissioned  and  rated  as  a  sloop  of 
war  in  the  British  navy.  St-Pierre  is  an  open  roadstead,  affording 
very  indifferent  shelter  to  shipping,  but  it  is  the  principal  place  of 
trade  in  the  island,  and  is  said  to  be  the  handsomest  town  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  consists  of  three  spacions  etreets  parallel  to  the  beach, 
and  several  transverse  streets.  Streams  of  water  are  conveyed  through 
the  principal  streets,  and  impart  a  degree  of  freahness  to  &e  air  most 
desirable  in  so  warm  a  climate. 

The  population  of  the  island,  including  liberated  slaves,  on  Jan.  2, 
1848,  numbered  120,179,  thus  distributed : — The  town  and  commune 
of  St.-Pierre,  20,860;  Port-Royal,  or  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  Fort- 
de-Franoe,  12,611 ;  and  the  remainder  among  the  other  21  communes 
of  the  island. 

The  chief  products  ot  the  island  are  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum. 
Other  products  are  coffee,  cotton,  cacao,  and  cloves.  The  quantity  of 
sugar  exported  from  Martinique  to  France  in  1848  was  19,731,892 
kilogrammes;  in  1849,  18,391,600  kilos. ;  in  1850, 14,242,200  kiloa  ; 
in  1851,  19,715,580  kilos.;  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1852, 
15,829,683  kilos.  The  island  is  subject  to  earthquakes  and  yellow 
fever,  and  often  makes  great  ravages  among  the  population. 

Martinique,  the  native  name  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  Madiana, 
was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1493;  colonised  by  the  French  in 
1635  ;  taken  by  the  English  in  1762,  and  again  in  1794  and  1810;  and 
restored  finally  to  France  in  1814.  Its  original  inhabitants  were  Caribs, 
of  which  race  there  is  none  left  on  the  ishmd.    [See  Sdpplkmeht.  1 

MARTLET,  Worcestershire,  »  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law 
Union  in  the  pariah  of  Martley,  is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Teme,  in  52*  14'  N.  lat,  2**  21'  W.  long.,  distant  8  mUes  N.W.  by 
W.  from  Worcester,  and  118  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  1309.  The' living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Worcester.  The  church,  which 
is  of  the  13th  centuiy,  has  a  good  painted  east  window.  There  are 
National  schools,  in  which  are  incorporated  an  old  foundation  for  a 
boys  school,  and  one  founded  about  a  century  ago  for  girls.  Martley 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  28  paiishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
50,731  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  13^791. 

MARTOCE.      [SOMERSETSHIBE.] 

MARTOS.    [Jaen.] 

MARVEJOLS.    [LozftBK.1 

MARWAR.    [Hindustan.] 

MARYBOROUGH,  Ireland,  the  chief  tovm  of  Queen's  County,  is 
situated  on  the  Triogue,  a  tributary  ot  the  Barrow,  in  53°  2'  N.  lat., 
7*  18'  W.  long.,  51 J  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Dublin  by  road,  and  50} 
miles  by  the  Qreat  Southern  and  Western  railway.  The  population  of 
the  town  in  1851  was  2079,  besides  55  in  the  hospital,  228  in  the 
lunatic  asylum,  and  278  in  the  jail.  The  town  consists  of  a  long 
irregular  street  on  the  Dublin  and  Limerick  road,  with  several 
.  branches  on  both  sides.  It  contains  a  neat  church  erected  in  1808,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  three  chapels  for  Dissenters,  and  two  National 
schools.  In  the  town  are  the  county  court  house,  the  jail,  the  infir- 
mary, a  large  infantry  barrack,  a  bridewell,  and  a  fever  hospital.  The 
Lunatic  Asylum  for  Longford,  Westmeath,  King's  County,  and  Queen's 
County,  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  building,  standing  in  a  well-planted 
indosure  of  22  acres.  The  assizes  are  held  in  the  town,  as  are  also 
quarter  and  petty  sessions.  Fairs  are  held  eight  times  a  year.  The 
mai'ket-day  is  Thursday.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  castle.  The  town  was  named  after  Queen  Mary,  in 
whose  reign  the  county  was  formed. 

MARYLAND,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  being 
the  most  southern  of  what  are  known  as  the  Middle  States,  lies 
between  88°  and  39"  /s'  N.  lat,  75*  3'  and  79°  32'  W.  long.  It  is 
bounded  £.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  state  of  Delaware,  N.  by 
Pennsylvania,  W.  by  a  straight  line  along  79°  32'  W.  long,  from  the 
Pennsylvanian  boundary  to  the  Potomaco,  which  divides  it  from 
Virginia  down  to  89°  10'  N.  lat,  from  which  point  to  Chesapeake 
Bay  it  is  bounded  W.  by  the  Potomac  River,  which  separates  it  for 
320  miles  from  Virginia,  and  S.  it  is  bounded  by  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
the  state  of  Virginia.  The  area  is  about  11,000  square  miles.  The 
total  population  in  1850  vras  583,034,  or  53  to  the  square  mile.  The 
federal  representative  population  according  to  the  Census  of  1850  was 
546,886,  in  which  number  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  are  included. 
This,  according  to  the  present  ratio  of  representation,  entitles  the 
state  to  send  six  representatives  to  Congress.  To  the  Senate,  like 
each  of  the  other  United  States,  Maryland  sends  two  members. 

Coagt'line,  Swrface,  dcc—Th^  surface  of  Maryland  consists  of  three 
great  natural  divisions,  known  as  the  Eastern  Shore,  the  Western 
Shore,  aud  the  Mountainous  Country.    The  Eastern  and  Western 


Shores  are  divided  by  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Susquehanna  Rim. 
The  Eastern  Shore,  or  the  country  east  ci  Chesapeake  Bay,  has  a  Iml 
surface  as  fiar  north  as  Chester  Bay,  where  it  begins  to  be  ondaktinf, 
and  towards  the  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  isolated  hiUs  make  their 
appearance.  The  soil  is  generally  tkin  and  slender,  bat  tolerably  veil 
cultivated.  Along  the  ohoras  both  of  the  Atlantio  and  Gheflspeake 
Bay  marshy  tracts  of  some  extent  occur.  The  largest  is  the  Cypres 
Swamp,  which  partly  belongs  to  Delaware,  and  is  wooded.  It  ii 
situated  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Sinepaxent  Bay,  a  aballov 
arm  of  the  sea,  from  one  to  five  miles  wide  and  nearly  30  milet  loog, 
which  is  formed  by  a  long  narrow  stretch  of  sandy  beach,  which  ii  a 
prolongation  of  the  coast  of  Delaware.  The  vrater  of  this  Uy  is 
comparatively  fresh.  Along  the  eastern  side  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
several  indentations  occur,  forming  harbours  for  vessels  of  modento 
size,  as  Pocomoke  Bay,  Fishing  Bay,  Choptank  Bay,  and  Chester  Bay. 
There  are  several  islands  belonging  to  Maryland  in  Chesapeake  Bay, 
of  which  the  lai^eat  is  Kent  Island. 

The  Western  Shore,  or  the  oountiy  on  the  western  side  of  Ghtn- 
peake  Bay,  is  of  the  same  description  as  the  Eastern  Shore,  bat  raUur 
less  fertile,  its  surfSace  being  mostly  composed  of  a  quartsosQ  aaad, 
without  a  sufficient  quantity  of  day  to  render  it  pEoducti?a  Bat 
there  are  some  productive  tracts  of  considerable  extent,  aa  in  tb 
neighbourhood  of  Annapolis.  North  of  the  river  Patapsoo  the  ooontoy 
along  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is  imdulating,  and  possessed  of  a  greater 
degree  of  natural  fertility.  The  bays  and  inlets  along  the  weaton 
are  not  so  numerous  as  those  along  the  eastern  shore,  but  they  an 
more  important.  The  principal  are  those  formed  by  the  Potomac,  the 
Patapsco,  on  which  Baltimore  the  chief  commercial  dty  staada,  the 
Severn,  on  which  Annapolis  the  capital  of  Maryland  is  bsihi  the 
Bush  River,  Herring  Bay,  &c 

About  20  miles  from  the  Western  shore  the  oountry  rises  into  hilli 
which  extend  westward  to  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  a  part  of  the 
Appalachian  range,  a  distance  of  about  40  milea  In  this  hilly  tn^ 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  varies  greatly;  the  extremes  of  fertili^and 
sterility  are  frequently  found  in  a  very  limited  spaosL  The  country 
west  of  *!V  80'  W.  long,  is  mountainous,  being  traversed  from  nath 
to  north  by  six  or  seven  of  the  ranges  which  compose  the  Appalachian 
system.  These  ranges  form  long,  narrow,  steep,  and  almost  panlkl 
ridges  of  nearly  equal  height,  running  in  nearly  straight  li&ee  in  a 
generally  nord^-east  and  south-west  direction.  These  ridges,  as  we 
proceed  westward,  are  the  South-East  Mountain  Ridge,  sometima 
called  Parr^s  Ridge,  which  terminates  with  Sugar^Loaf  Mountain  oa 
the  Potomac ;  Cotoctin  Mountains,  crossing  the  Potomac  at  the  Point 
of  Rocks;  South  Mountain  Ridge,  better  known  as  Blue  Ridg^ 
which  creases  the  Potomac  at  Harpcar^s  Ferry;  the  Kittstinny  Bidge^ 
which  crosses  the  Potomac  at  Hancock;  Rugged  Mountain  Ri(ig^ 
Wills  Mountain  Ridge,  and  in  the  extreme  west  the  great  Alleghany 
Ridge.  The  valleys  which  are  inclosed  by  these  ridges  sre  generally 
wide  and  fertile;  they  are  from  600  to  800  feet  above  tiie  lerelof 
the  sea ;  and  the  ranges  rise  to  an  elevation  of  from  2000  to  2500 
feet  The  mountain  district  is  so  extremely  irregular  in  oatlin^ 
that  though  it  occupies  the  whole  breadth  of  the  state,  and  ia  aboTd 
100  miles  wide  at  the  eastern,  and  35  miles  wide  at  the  wertan 
extremity,  it  is  compressed  in  the  middle  to  lees  than  three  mila; 
the  boundaries  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  there  approaching  to 
within  that  distance  of  each  other. 

Mydrography,  Oommvnicationa,  ^, — Chesapeake  Bay,  which  diridei 
Maryland  into  two  parts,  bdongs,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac 
wholly  to  this  statei  It  is  the  deepest  indentation  of  the  eaateta 
shore  of  North  America  between  Florida  Reef  and  the  Bay  of  Fondy, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  aestuaries  for  commercial  purposes  in  the 
world.  From  the  entrance  of  the  bay  to  the  river  Susquehanna  ii 
about  180  miles :  of  this,  the  lower  portion,  from  the  entranoe  to  tha 
mouth  of  the  Potomac,  nearly  80  miles,  belongs  to  Virginia;  the  hay 
above  the  Potomac,  a  length  of  more  than  100  miles,  belongs  to  Mary- 
land. The  vridth  •of  the  bay  averages  25  miles  in  its  lower,  and 
10  miles  in  its  upper  part  Its  area  is  estimated  at  3500  square  mi{«a 
It  receives  several  important  rivers,  the  chief  on  the  west  aide  being 
the  Potomac  and  James,  with  the  Susquehanna,  Patapsoo,  Patnxen^ 
Rappahanock,  and  York,  which  bring  down  all  the  waters  from  the 
eastern  declivities  of  the  AppalacMan  Mountain  ranges  between 
37**  and  43**  N.  lat;  it  receives  on  its  east  side  the  Elk,  Chesty, 
Choptank,  Nanticote,  and  Pocomoke.  It  contains  numerous  good 
harbours,  is  generally  9  fathoms  deep,  and  is  navig^le  throughout 

Maryland  is  well  supplied  with  navigable  rivers.  The  most  import- 
ant is  the  PotomaCy  which  belongs  throughout  equally  to  Hairlaod 
and  Vii-ginia.  It  rises  within  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  with  two 
branches :  the  northern  branch  rises  in  39*"  10'  N.  lat,  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Backbone  Range,  and  runs  in  a  generally  north- 
eastern direction  for  about  70  mUes,  forming  the  boundary  between 
the  two  states.  Twenty  miles  below  Cumberland  it  is  joined  by  Uie 
South  Branch,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  Virginia,  about  SS'  25 
N.  lat,  and  runs  north-east  for  above  100  miles  in  a  valley  incM 
between  the  Alleghany  and  Eittatiimy  chains,  before  it  unites  with 
the  northern  branch.  After  this  .junction  the  Potomac  flowainan 
eastern  direction  through  mountain  ranges  with  great  rapidity,  untu 
it  turns  south-east,  and  before  it  breaks  through  the  Blue  Bidge,  the 
most  eastern  chain  of  the  Appalachian  eybt^ui,  id  joined  from  tiw 
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soatL  1^  the  Shenandoah|  the  largest  of  its  affluents,  which  rises  in 
Virginia,  near  88°  N.  lat,  and  flows  over  limestone  rooks,  in  a  wide 
and  fertile  Talley  hetween  the  Kittatinny  and  Blue  ridges,  for  about 
180  miles.  The  united  stream  passes  through  the  Blue  Ridge  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  by  agap  whioh  has  all  the  appearance  of  beinsr  the 
effect  of  a  yiolent  disruption  in  the  continuity  of  the  mountain  chain. 
The  river  now  enters  the  plain  country,  through  which  it  flows  in  a 
south-east  direction,  with  rather  a  rapid  course :  the  last  falls  occur 
a  few  miles  above  Qeoigetown,  8  miles  above  Washington,  to  which 
place  the  tide  ascends.  Below  the  head  of  tide-water  the  Potomac 
becomes  a  deep  and  wide  river,  and  passing  Washington  and  Alex- 
andria^  it  has  a  general  east-south-east  course  to  Chesapeake  Bay, 
which  it  enters  in  80*  N.  lat  At  its  mouth  the  Potomac  is  7  miles 
across.  At  the  falls  above  Georgetown  it  is  10  feet  deep,  and  at 
Alexandria  18  feet;  ships  of  the  line  ascend  to  the  Washington 
navy-yard.  Around  all  the  falls  canals  have  been  constructed.  The 
whole  course  of  the  river  exceeds  500  miles :  large  boats  ascend  it 
50  or  60  miles  above  Harper^s  Ferry,  and  smaller  ones  much  higher. 
The  chief  tributaries  of  tiie  Potomac  belonging  to  Maiyland,  are  the 
Honocacy  River,  the  Antietam,  and  Conecocheague  Creeks. 

The  Patuxent,  the  second  largest  river,  rises  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  hilly  country,  in  89°  20  ^  N.  lat.  Its  general  course  varies 
between  south-east  and  south,  and  it  flows  about  100  miles ;  towards 
its  mouth  it  becomes  a  bay,  from  2  to  8  miles  wide.  It  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  250  tons  to  Nottingham,  50  miles  from  its  outlet,  and 
boats  ascend  14  miles  higher,  to  Queen  Anne's  Town.  The  Pataptco 
forms  the  harbour  of  Baltimore.  This  river  likewise  rises  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  hilly  region,  north-west  of  the  source  of  the 
Patuxent;  after  a  course  of  about  80  miles  in  an  east-south-east 
direction,  it  falls  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  before  it  enters  ChesapMke 
Bay  it  widens  into  an  sestuary  10  or  12  miles  in  length.  Vessels  of 
600  tons  can  sail  to  Fell's  Point,  the  lower  harbour  of  Baltimore,  and 
boats  may  ascend  to  Elkridge  limding,  8  miles  above  Baltimore.  On 
its  banks  are  several  extensive  mills.  The  Susquehanna  river  traverses 
the  northern  part  of  Maryland  for  15  miles,  before  it  falls  into  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  The  tide  ascends  to  Fort  Deposit  5  miles  from  its  mouth ; 
above  thjs  are  falls.  The  Elk,  Chester,  Chopteok,  Nanticoke,  and 
Pocomoke  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Shore,  mostly  rise  in  Delaware, 
and  are  navigable  for  80  or  40  miles.  The  Toughiogheney  is  the  only 
Maryland  river  which  does  not  flow  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  rises  in 
the  extreme  west  of  the  state,  shortly  after  passes  into  Pennsylvania, 
and  there  unites  with  the  Monongahela,  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio, 
which  falls  into  the  Mississippi,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

There  are  several  short  canals  in  the  stata  Some  of  the  earliest 
constructed  were  those  cut  for  avoiding  the  falls  and  rapids  in  the 
upper  course  of  the  Potomac,  but  they  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
superseded  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  extending  from  Alex- 
andria to  Cumberland  191  miles,  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway.  The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal,  which  is  carried  across  the  neck  of  the  Delaware  peninsula, 
and  of  which  about  half  is  in  Maryland,  is  noticed  under  Delawa.bi. 
Besides  these  there  is  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide-Water  Canal,  con- 
structed to  aarist  the  navigation  of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  turnpike  roads  are  generally  good.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
lines  are  that  from  Baltimore  to  Haggerstown  and  thence  to  Cumber- 
land, and  the  great  national  road  from  Cumberland  westward.  The 
total  length  of  railway  completed  in  Maryland  in  1854  is  said  to  exceed 
500  miles :  but  all  the  longer  lines  belong  in  part  to  other  states.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway,  running  from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling  on 
the  Ohio  in  Virginia  387  miles,  belongs  in  part  to  Virginia  and  OUo 
as  well  as  to  Muryland :  it  has  two  branches  which  belong  to  Mary- 
land ;  the  Washington  81  miles  long^  from  Relay  House,  7  miles  S.W. 
from  Baltimore  to  Washington,  and  the  Frederick  branch  8  miles 
long.  This  line  opens  a  ready  communication  between  the  middle 
and  western  states,  and  is  of  great  commercial  importance  to  both. 
The  Philadelphi]^  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  railway,  100  miles  long, 
connecte  the  cities  so  named ;  about  half  its  length  belongs  to  this 
state.  The  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  line,  from  Baltimore  to  York 
in  Pennsylvania,  has  two-thirds  of  its  extent  in  Maryland ;  the  West- 
minster branch,  from  Relay  House  to  Owings  Mills,  7  miles,  is  wholly 
in  the  state.  The  Newcastle  and  French  Town  line,  16  miles  long, 
connects  NewcasUei  in  Delaware  with  French  Town  in  Maryland.  The 
Annapolia  and  Elk  Ridge  railway,  21  miles  long,  belongs  throughout 
to  Maryland;  it  connects  the  capital  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railways.  . 

Oeoloffy,  Mineralogp,  Ac — The  geological  features  of  Maryland  are 
varied  uad  interesting.  Through  the  western  side  of  the  western 
shore  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  mountain  district  runs  a  belt  of 
eruptive  and  metamorphic  rocks,  from  50  to  100  miles  wide,  but 
covered  in  the  centre  by  a  band  of  unoomformable  red-sandstone.  The 
hills  included  in  this  series  are  generally  round  topped,  and  seldom 
rise  more  than  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  West  of  the 
rod-aandstone  they  rise  much  higher.  The  rocks  in  the  eastern  part 
are  granite,  gneiss,  mica-,  and  tiucose-sohists,  serpentine,  primary  lime- 
stone, &a  On  the  west  these  rocks  are  bounded  by  a  narrower  belt 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation,  extending  like  the  hypogene  series  in 
a  north-east  and  south-west  direction  across  the  state.     West  of  tlie 
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Lower  Silurian,  and  following  its  general  outline,  is  a  still  narrower 
belt  of  Upper  Silurian  strata;  both  the  series  being  bent>  folded,  and 
fractured  m  a  very  remarkable  manner.  The  country  west  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  series  consists  almost  entirely  of  Devonian  strata,  covered  in 
places  by  small  basins  of  the  Carboniferous  formation.  The  Upper  Car- 
boniferous strata,  or  coal-measures,  occur  in  numerous  small  detached 
basins,  outlying  portions  of  the  great  Alleghany  coal-field  of  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  &o.  These  upper  carboniferous  strata  consiBt  of  shale, 
grit,  sandstone,  limestones,  argillaceous  iron-ore,  and  coal,  and  dip  on 
every  side  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin.  The  north-eastern  angle 
of  the  state,  from  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  is  for  the  most  part 
occupied  by  Cretaceous  strata,  chiefly  greensand  and  marl ;  but  the 
cretaceous  rocks  are  to  a  great  extent  covered  by  more  recent  deposits. 
The  whole  of  the  state  east  of  Chesapeake  Bay  (except  the  small 
portion  occupied  by  the  cretaceous  rocks),  belongs  to  the  tertiary 
formation,  as  does  also  the  level  tract  along  the  western  shore  of 
the  bay. 

Maryland  is  rich  in  minerals,  though  they  have  as  yet  been  only 
partially  rendered  available.  The  first  place  is  claimed  by  the  co^ 
The  area  of  the  coal-fields  is  estimated  at  185  square  miles;  and  the 
whole  thickness  of  available  coal  at  45  feet  The  coal  Ib  of  excellent 
quality,  but  much  of  it  lying  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  forest  region  the 
larger  part  has  been  left  undisturbed,  and  is  likely  for  a  long  period 
to  remain  so.  Iron  is  alao  extensively  found.  Brown  hematitic  ore, 
producing  iron  of  excellent  quality,  occurs  on  the  borders  of  the 
primary  limestone  district.  Iron-ore  also  occurs  extensively  in  the 
upper  carboniferous  strata.  Titaniated  iron,  which  has  been  worked 
successfully,  occurs  in  the  gneiss  rocks  of  Hartford  county.  Copper  is 
obtained  lai^gely  in  the  new  red-sandstone  strata.  The  serpentine 
rocks  yield  a  large  amount  of  peroxide  of  chrome,  extensively  used  in 
the  making  of  dyes  and  pigments.  The  primary  limestones  yield  a 
beautiful  saccharoidal  marble,  in  much  request  for  building  purposes 
in  Washington  and  Baltimore ;  and  the  conglomerates  of  the  new  red« 
sandstone  series  are  much  admired  as  an  ornamental  stone. 

Climat€y  SoU,  Productioni.—The  climate  is  rather  mild  in  the  level 
part  of  the  country;  but  the  winter  is  severe  enough  to  block  up  the 
harbour  of  Baltimore  with  ice  for  some  weeks.  The  range  of  the 
thermometer  in  Baltimore  is  from  9*"  to  92"* ;  the  mean  annual  tempe- 
rature exceeds  53**.  In  the  level  and  hilly  districts  the  summer  heat 
is  modified  by  sea-breezes ;  but  in  the  valleys  between  the  mountains 
it  is  frequently  almost  insupportable,  and  these  valleys  experience 
very  severe  winters.  The  prevailing  winds  blow  from  north-west  and 
south-eastw  Rain  is  rather  abundant,  the  mean  annual  fall  amounting 
to  about  40  inches,  and  it  occurs  nearly  in  equal  proportions  through- 
out the  year.  Drought  is  rare.  On  the  low  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
agues  and  intermittent  fevers  are  prevalent  during  summer  and 
autumn.    The  mountain  districts  are  very  healthy. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  soil  of  the  level  tracts  known 
as  the  Eastern  and  Western  Shores  is  everywhere  more  or  less  sandy ; 
but  marls,  shell-lime,  marah-mud,  peat^  and  other  substances  used  as 
fertilisers  abound,  and  with  careful  cultivation  render  the  soil  very 
productive.^  The  valleys  between  the  mountain  ridges  have  an 
excellent  soil;  the  slopes  affor^  good  graung-ground.  Wheat,  maize, 
and  tobacco  are  the  staple  productions;  rye,  oats,  and  barley  are 
grown,  and  cotton  is  said  to  flourish  in  the  southern  counties.  South 
of  Baltimore  a  very  choice  kiqd  of  tobacco  known  as  Kitesfoot  is 
grown.  The  whole  country  was  originally  covered  with  a  dense 
forest,  of  which  a  considerable  part  still  remains,  composed  of  a  great 
variety  of  trees,  especially  oak^  hickory,  chestnut,  ash,  walnut^  pine, 
the  cedar,  locust,  and  the  tulip-tree,  with  a  great  variety  of  herbaceous 
plants.  Along  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  adjacent  swamps  a 
wild  grape  grows,  the  fruit  of  which  yields  a  pleasant  wine.  In  the 
upper  valleys  hemp  and  flax  are  produced  in  considerable  quantities. 
Vegetables  of  various  kinds  are  abundant.  The  common  fruits  of 
England,  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  peaches,  succeed  in  most  places, 
and  are  of  good  quality. 

The  common  domestic  animals  succeed  well  in  Maryland.  The 
forests  abound  with  nuts  suitable  for  fattening  hogs,  whioh  are 
suffered  to  run  at  liberty  in  the  woods,  and  when  fattened  are  killed 
and  exported  in  great  quantities.  The  wild  animals  have  nearly 
disappeared  from  the  plains,  but  in  the  forests  on  the  mountains 
wolves,  bears,  and  deer  are  still  found.  The  wild  turkey  is  still  seen 
in  the  western  districts;  the  land-tortoise  is  also  common.  Fish  is 
abundant,  especially  in  the  Potomac. 

ManufaetweB,  Commerce,  dtc — Manufitcturing  estabUshmenti  are 
rather  numerous,  but  chiefly  concentrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Baltimore.  The  principal  articles  made  are  iron  utensils,  woollen  and 
cotton  goods,  hats,  paper,  ropes,  leather,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  Vessels 
are  built  at  Baltimore  and  Annapolis. 

In  commercial  importance  Maryland  ranks  fifth  or  sixth  of  the 
states  of  the  Union.  The  maritime  commerce  is  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore;  Annapolis  and  Easton 
having  only  a  small  portion  of  it  The  exports  consist  of  flour, 
wheat,  rye,  and  Indian  com,  flax-seed  and  flax-seed  oil,  salt  beef  and 
pork,  butter,  hogs'  lard,  whisky,  lumber,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  tobacco,  which  is  greatly  esteemed  in  the  European  market  The 
imports  are  colonial  merchandise  from  the  West  Indies,  wines  and 
spirituous  liquors,  tea  and  spices,  hardware  and  other  manufactured 
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goods.  The  mliie  o^the  imports  in  the  year  ending  Jane  Ist  1852 
was  6,71 9,986  dollars. 

jyivisionsj  Towns,  Ac.  —  Maryland  is  divided  Into  20  counties. 
Annapolis  is  the  political  capital,  but  Baltimore  is  the  commercial 
metropolis,  and  much  the  largest  and  most  populous  city  in  the  state — 
ranking  indeed  in  these  respects  as  the  third  city  in  the  United  States. 
Annapolis  and  Baltimorb  are  described  under  their  respective  titles. 
There  are  few  other  towns  with  any  considerable  population ;  the 
more  important  are  noticed  below  :  the  population  is  that  of  1850  : — 

Oumbei'land,  the  capital  of  Alleghany  county,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  at  the  confluence  of  Wills*  Creek,  146  miles 
W.K.W.  from  Annapolis  :  population,  6073.  Cumberland  is  the 
centre  of  the  Alleghany  mining  district,  and  the  most  populous  place 
in  the  state  except  Baltimore.  It  contains  the  usanl  county  baildings, 
a  market  house,  several  churches  and  schools,  two  banks,  &c.  Several 
of  the  public  buildings  are  handsome  structures.  The  coal  of  the 
district  is  semi-bituminous,  and  in  considerable  demand  for  ocean 
steamers.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway  passes  through  Cumber- 
land ;  the  great  national  road  leading  to  the  Mississippi  commences, 
and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  terminates  here.  Short  lines  of 
railway  connect  the  mines  with  the  town.  Three  newspapers  are 
published  here  weekly. 

Fredericktovm,  a  city,  and  the  capital  of  Frederick  county,  is  situated 
on  Carroirs  Creek,  a  feeder  of  the  Monocacy,  63  miles  W.N.W.  from 
Annapolis :  population,  6028.  In  number  of  inhabitants  Frederick- 
town  ranks  third  among  the  cities  of  Maryland ;  but  in  wealth  it  is 
inferior  only  to  Baltimore.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  and  well 
built,  and  the  streets  are  wide.  It  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  and 
other  county  buildings,  17  churches,  a  college  or  high  school  and  other 
institutions  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  library  and  scientific 
insvtitutions,  ftc.  Some  of  the  churches  are  spacious  and  handsome, 
and  the  court-house  is  a  substantial  structure.  Fredericktown  is  the 
centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  district^  contains  several 
factoriep,  and  has  an  extensive  trade.  A  branch  railway  connects  it 
with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway.  Five  newspapen  are  published 
here  weekly. 

EastoUy  the  capital  of  Talbot  county,  stands  on  the  Treadhaven 
Creek,  12  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  sestuary  of  the  Choptank 
River,  and  27  miles  S.R  from  Annapolis  :  population,  1418,  Easton 
is  a  busy  place,  and  contains  a  neat  court-house,  4  churches,  and 
some  other  public  buildings,  but  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  the  lai^est 
town  on  the  eastern  shore.  Two  newspapen  are  published  here 
weekly. 

Hagf/erstown  J  the  capital  ofWashington  county,  on  tbe  right  bank  of 
Antietam  Creek,  22  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Potomac,  and 
87  miles  N.W.  from  Annapolis :  population  3879,  of  whom  435  were 
free  coloured  persons  and  183  slaves.  The  town  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a  rich  agricultural  district;  is  regularly  laid  out,  has  broad  streets, 
is  well  built,  and  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  town-hall,  several 
churches,  two  banks,  &c.  Seven  weekly  newspapen  are  published 
here.  The  town  is  situated  near  the  border  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
short  railway,  called  the  Franklin,  connects  it  with  the  railways  of 
that  state.  Chester,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name ;  Denton,  on  the 
Choptank ;  Elkton,  on  the  Elk  River,  near  the  north-eastern  angle  of 
tbe  htate ;  Havre-de-Grace,  on  the  Susquehanna ;  Port  Tobacco,  at  tbe 
head  of  Tobacco  River ;  Princess  Anne,  on  the  Manokin ;  Rockville, 
on  Rock  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Potomac;  Snow  Hill,  on  the 
Pocomoke ;  Vienna,  on  the  Kanticoko ;  and  Upper  Marlborough,  on 
the  P;itapsco — are  places  of  local  consequence,  and  carry  on  a  con- 
si<lerable  trade,  but  neither  of  them  has  a  population  much  exceeding 
1000. 

O'overnment,  ttc.  —  The  original  constitution  of  Maryland  was 
adopted  in  1776,  and  subsequently  amended  more  than  twenty 
times.  It  was  superaeded  by  the  present  constitution,  which  was 
framed  and  adopted  in  1851.  By  the  new  constitution  the  suffrage  is 
vested  in  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  21  yean 
of  age,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  state  one  year,  and  in  the  place 
for  which  he  proposes  to  vote  six  months  preceding  the  election.  The 
le^Mslature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  22  memben,  elected  for  four  yean, 
and  a  House  of  Delegates  of  not  less  than  65,  nor  more  than  80  (at 
present  74),  memben,  elected  for  two  yean.  The  governor  is  elected 
for  four  years. 

As  regards  provision  for  education  Maryland  is  behind  many  of  the 
states  of  the  Union. 

Maryland  was  first  settled  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted 
Roman  Catholics  of  England  by  Lord  Baltimore  in  1634,  when  200 
Roman  Catholics  established  themselves  at  St.  Mary's,  and  the  country 
received  the  name  of  Maryland  from  Henrietta  Maria,  the  wife  of 
Charles  I.  The  number  of  settlen  soon  increased,  not  only  by  emi- 
tration  from  England,  but  also  by  the  addition  of  Nonconformists 
from  New  England  and  Virginia.  During  the  Commonwealth  the 
oppre«58ion  of  the  Catholics  retarded  the  growth  of  Mainland,  though 
it  enjoyed  a  more  liberal  constitution  than  the  other  colonies.  In 
1699  the  seat  of  government  was  fixed  at  Annapolis,  where  it  has  ever 
since  remained.  Maryland  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence ;  and  formed  one  of  the  13  original  states  of  the 
Union.  Except  during  the  war  with  England  in  1812,  when  the 
British  naval  forces  did  considerable  mischief  to  the  towns  along 


Chesapeake  Bay,  the  Bubeequent  histoiy  of  the  state  is  confined  to  iti 
internal  affairs. 

(Kennedy,  Hiitory  and  Stattttiet  of  the  Stale  of  Marjflamd  (Offidil 
Report),  1852 ;  Seveaih  Census  of  the  United  States  (General  R«pori), 
1853;  Statietieal  Gazetteer  of  Uke  United  States,  1858;  Haskill  aod 
Smith,  Lippincotty  Gazetteers  of  the  United  States ;  Dooatel,  Geology 
of  Maryland;  Marcou,  Geological  Map  of  the  Untied  States;  Anericm 
AlmanaCf  1854.) 

MARYPORT,  Cumberland,  a  market-town  and  sea-port,  in  the 
parish  of  Canonby  Cross,  is  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Ellen,  in  64*  42'  N.  lat,  3*  28'  W.  long.,  distant  29  mila 
S.W.  from  Carlisle,  811  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Loudon  by  road,  m\ 
328  miles  by  railway,  viA  Carlisle.  The  population  of  the  town  of 
Maryport  in  1851  was  5698.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  tbe 
archdeaconry  and  diooese  of  Carlisle.  The  town  is  governed  by  13 
Trustees,  appointed  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  4  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  9  by  the  rate  payen. 

In  the  year  1750  there  was  only  one  honse  on  the  present  site  of 
the  town  of  Marypork  The  chapel  of  ease  was  built  in  1760,  and 
enlarged  in  1837-88.  A  very  handsome  market-house  and  a  nev 
bridewell  hkve  been  recently  erected,  and  a  new  harbour  fonned.  There 
are  chapels  for  English  and  United  Presbyterians,  Wesleyu  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Roman 
Catholics ;  National  and  British  schools ;  a  mechanics  institution ;  a 
temperance  and  general  reading-room  and  librarv;  a  hall  forth« 
Odd  Fellows  society ;  and  a  savings  bank.  Checks  and  lineoa  are 
made.  The  manufacture  of  black-lead  pencils  is  carried  on.  Ship- 
building and  other  occupations  connected  with  shipping  employ  mauy 
of  the  inhabitants.  Lai^ge  quantities  of  coal  and  coke  are  brought 
to  the  port  and  shipped  for  Ireland.  Lime  and  etone  are  also  exported, 
and  cattle,  timber,  flax,  and  iron  imported.  The  nnmber  of  veraeb 
belonging  to  the  port  on  December  Slst  1853,  was  107  of  16,d50  torn 
burden,  with  3  steamers  of  283  tons.  The  number  of  sailing  remls 
entered  at  the  port  during  1853,  was— inwards  833,  of  32,860  toss; 
otitwards  2708,  of  213,888  tons.  There  is  communication  byst^m- 
vessel  with  Liverpool  twice  a  week  in  summer.  The  market^ay  is 
Friday.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  28th  and  November  12th.  17ameri>iu 
vi^iton  resort  to  Maryport  during  the  summer  aeasoOi 

MARY'S,  ST.,  ISLAND.    [Azores;  Scillt.] 

MARY'S.  ST.,  RIVER    [Canada.] 

MARYSVILLE.    [CALiyoRwiA.] 

MAS-D'AGENOIS.    [Lot-et-Garonxk.] 

MASCARA.    [AtofeRiE.] 

MASHAM.    [YoRKSHiRK.! 

MASOVIA.    [Poland.] 

MASSA,  a  small  duchy  on  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  which,  vith  the 
annexed  territory  of  Carrara,  constituted  for  a  long  time  a  sorereigo 
principality  under  the  family  of  Cibo.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Duke 
of  Modena.  [Carrara.]  The  territory  of  Massa  extends  about  8 
miles  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  Alpe  Apuana,  or  mountain  gronp  which 
divides  it  from  the  province  of  Oarfaguana.  To  the  south-east  Ham 
borders  upon  the  territory  of  Pietra  Santa,  belonging  to  Tuscany ;  and 
on  the  north-west  it  adjoins  Carrara :  its  breadth  between  these  tvo 
limits  hardly  exceeds  6  miles.  The  small  river  FYigido  flows  through 
the  territory  of  Massa  from  the  mountidns  of  Carrata  to  the  so. 
The  town  of  Metesa  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country,  not  far  from 
the  sea,  on  the  high  road  from  Genoa  to  Lucca  and  Pisa.  It  is  snr- 
rounded  by  fine  gardens  and  plantations  of  fruit-trees.  Massa  is » 
neat  town :  it  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  whose  see  comprises  the  dachi«s 
of  Massa  and  Carrara.  There  are  a  palaoe,  a  cathedral  wi&  eome 
good  paintings,  a  town-house,  a  fine  public  garden  with  orange-tre«s 
and  a  handsome  marble  bridge  over  the  Frigido.  It  is  the  readeoce 
of  the  governor,  and  has  a  court  of  appeal  for  Massa  [Carrara]  aod 
Carrara.  The  town  of  Massa  contains  about  7000  inhalHtaiits,  who 
manufacture  silk,  and  trade  in  marble. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Nortii  America, 
lies  between  41"  16'  and  42°  52'  N.  hit,  69*  64'  and  78*  84'  W.  long. 
It  is  boimded  N.  by  the  states  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont ;  VT. 
by  New  York ;  S.  by  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island ;  and  &E  aod 
£.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  1$0 
miles ;  the  general  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  about  50  miles ; 
but  at  the  eastern  extremity  it  expands  to  90  miles,  whilealoog 
narrow  tongue  of  land,  known  as  the  Peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  extends 
nearly  60  miles  beyond  the  mainland,  and  south  of  this  peninsuhlie 
two  islands,  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  which  form  a  p«t  of 
Massachusetts.  The  area  of  the  state  is  about  7260  square  miiei; 
the  population  in  1850  was  994,614,  or  137'17  to  the  sqoare  mile. 
The  inhabitants  being  all  free,  the  ratio  of  representation  entities  the 
state  to  send  eleven  representatives  to  Congress.  To  tiie  Senate, 
like  each  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  Massaohosetts  sends  two 
members. 

Coast-line,  Surface,  At?.— Narraganset  Bay,  whioh  lie«  duefly  wi^'n 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  enters  by  its  most  north-eastera  iolH 
into  Massachusetts,  where  it  receives  the  Taunton  River,  the  most 
considerable  of  all  the  streams  which  fall  into  that  bay;  the  tide 
ascends  this  river  to  Dighton,  8  miles  above  its  mouth.  Farther  east 
is  Buzzards  Bay,  a  deep  indentation  stretching  in  a  north-eastern 
direction  into  the  mainland.    From  its  entrance  between  Seacooet 
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Point  and  the  louth-weftsm  of  the  Elicabeth  Islands,  a  chain  of  16 
■naall  ialanda  which  stretch  in  a  north-western  direction  from  an  elbow 
of  Cape  Ood  Peninsula  to  its  innermost  oomer,  Bnuard's  Bay,  is  86 
miles  long,  but  it  lessens  in  width  from  10  miles  to  1  mile^  The 
innermost  comer  is  divided  from  Cape  Cod  Bay  hy  an  isthmus  6  miles 
in  width.  This  bay  is  very  mudi  indented  by  small  but  serviceable 
bays  on  both  shores ;  it  is  shallow,  especially  towards  its  inner  part, 
yet  vessels  of  considerable  draught  ascend  to  New  Bedford,  16  or  17 
miles  from  its  entimnce.  The  shores  are  low  and  sandy.  On  the  east 
of  Buzzards  Bay  begins  Cope  Cod  Peninsula,  whioh  first  stretches 
from  the  mainland,  a  little  north  of  east,  85  miles,  varying  in  width 
from  8  to  20  miles :  it  then  changes  its  direction  to  north  and  north- 
west, for  about  80  miles,  with  a  mean  widUi  of  2^  miles,  and  termi- 
nates in  Cape  Cod.  The  difference  in  the  rise  of  the  tide,  south  and 
north  of  the  peninsula,  is  remarkable.  In  Buzzards  Bay  and  in  Nan- 
tucket Bay  it  rises  from  84  to  4  feet,  and  in  Cape  Cod  Bay  to  16  feet 
Cape  Cod  Peninsula  incloses  the  southern  portion  of  a  large  bay, 
which  is  generally  cidled  Massachusetts  Bay,  though  that  name  is  now 
limited  to  the  northern  portion  of  it,  and  the  southern,  whioh  is 
inclosed  by  the  peninsula,  is  called  Barnstable  Bay,  or  Cape  Cod  Bay. 
This  large  bay  extends  northward  to  Cape  Anne  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  55  miles  long  from  south-south-east  to  north-north- 
west, and  25  miles  in  width.  From  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Anne  it  is  open 
44  miles  to  the  Atlantic  It  contains  the  important  harbours  of 
Plymouth,  Boston,  and  Salem.  North  of  Cape  Anne  the  shores  are 
aomewhat  high  and  rooky. 

South  of  Capo  Cod  Peninsula  are  the  islands  of  Nantucket  and 
Martha's  Vineyard.  Nantucket  is  about  15  miles  long,  and  4  miles 
wide,  rises  to  a  very  moderate  height,  and  ia  level.  Its  sandy  soU  is 
almost  entirely  sterile,  and  the  inhabitants  live  by  fishing.  It  con- 
stitutes, with  some  smaller  islsnds  adjoining  it,  a  separate  county, 
having  a  population  of  8452  in  1850.  Martha's  Vineyard  is  about  16 
miles  long  and  8  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth :  the  surface  is  level 
and  the  soil  sandy,  but  productive  in  some  places.  Together  with 
some  smaller  islands  lying  near  it,  Mai'tha's  Vineyard  constitutes 
Duke's  County,  which  in  1850  contained  4540  inhabitants.  The  wide 
bay  which  is  inclosed  by  these  islands  on  the  south,  and  by  Cape  Cod 
Peninsula  on  the  north,  ia  called  Nantucket  Bay. 

The  surface  of  Cape  Cod  Peninsula  consiBts  of  two  inclined  plains, 
which  attain  some  elevation  where  they  meet.  Between  Hyannas 
Harbour  and  Barnstable,  the  highest  level  is  about  80  feet  above  low- 
water  in  Nantucket  Bay ;  but  on  the  isthmus  which  unites  the  penin- 
sula to  the  continent,  it  is  only  40  feet.  The  soil  of  this  tract  is 
sandy  and  light,  and  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  cultivated  with  great 
industry.  Mudi  of  this  peninsula  however  is  quite  destitute  of  vege- 
tation. The  country  along  the  western  side  of  Buzzards  Bay  and  the 
shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay  is  similar  in  soil.  At  the  back  of  this 
level  tract  is  a  hilly  region,  which  in  the  north-eastern  districts  extends 
nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  westward  to  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  River.  Itsr  surface  is  agreeably  diversified  by  hills  and 
depressions.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  deep  and  strong;  and  cultivated 
with  much  care.  In  this  part  some  hills  rise  to  a  considerable 
eloTation,  the  highest,  Mount  Wachuset,  attaining.  2021  feet.  HiUs  of 
smaller  elevation  extend  towards  the  Connecticut  River,  but  they 
approach  the  banks  of  the  river  only  near  Northampton  and  Hadley. 
North  and  south  of  these  places  the  Connecticut  runs  through  a 
valley  from  2  to  8  miles  wide,  which  is  covered  by  an  alluvium  of 
^reat  fertility.  West  of  it  the  country  immediately  rises  into  high 
hillfl,  which  gradually  attain  the  elevation  of  mountains;  Berkshire, 
tlte  most  western  district  of  the  state,  being  traversed  from  north  to 
south  by  two  continuous  ridges  of  the  Green  Mountains,  called  the 
Hoosic  and  Taghkannuc  ridges,  whose  more  elevated  parts  are  above 
SOOO  feet  high  :  the  highest  point  is  the  Saddle  Mountain  8600  feet 
The  valleys  of  this  district  have  a  very  fertile  soil. 

Jfydroffrapfty,  CommttnictUwm, — Massachusetts  is  in  every  part  well 
watered ;  but  the  streams  are  valuable  rather  for  agricultural  purposes, 
nnd  as  affording  abundant  mill-power  than  for  navigation.  The 
\rcstem  and  mountainous  region  is  traversed  by  the  HouaaUmiCt 
which  rises  near  the  north-western  comer  of  the  state,  and  traverses  it 
by  a  southern  course  of  nearly  50  miles,  when  it  enters  Conneeticnt ; 
it  ia  a  very  rapid  river  and  not  navigable  in  Massachusetts.  The 
Connecticut  enters  Massachusetts  from  New  Hampshire,  and  traverses 
it  by  a  course  of  about  70  miles,  including  its  numerous  bends.  By 
moans  of  short  canals  carried  round  its  fiedls  it  has  been  rendered  navi- 
fnhle  for  the  whole  of  its  course  in  Massachusetts.  [Connectiout.] 
No  considerable  river  falls  into  Massachusetts  Bay.  Charles  Rivcr^ 
which  ff^ls  into  Boston  Harbour,  though  its  whole  course  does  not 
exceed  ZO  miles,  is  navigable  for  about  8  miles  for  large  boats,  the 
tide  flowing  up  to  Dedham.  The  Merrimao  rises  in  New  Hampshire 
<<n  the  western  declivities  of  the  White  Mountains,  north  of  44°  N.  lat., 
and  runs  nearly  due  south,  50  miles,  when  it  receives  a  branch  from 
Winnepisc^gee  Lake,  and  then  runs  for  52  miles  south-south-east,  till 
it  is  met  by  the  Nashua  River  from  the  south-south-west  Below  the 
junction  with  the  Nashua,  the  Merrimac  turns  east  and  then  north- 
east for  about  40  miles,  when  it  foils  into  the  Atlantic  after  a  course 
of  more  than  150  miles.  In  its  natural  state  the  Merrimac  opposed 
^reat  impediments  to  navigation,  but  by  means  of  short  canals  carried 
nwnd  the  several  fslli  and  rapid%  an  uninteRupted  navigation  has 


been  e£fected  aa  far  up  the  river  as  Concord  in  New  Hampshire.    Tha 
tide  ascends  to  Haverhill,  18  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  state  possesses  several  canals,  but  since  the  introduction  of  rail- 
ways  they  are  comparatively  little  employed  for  commercial  purposea. 
The  waters  of  some  of  them  have  been  rendered  available  for  mill- 
power.  The  following  are  the  chief  canals :  there  are  numerous  short 
ones  for  improving  the  navigation  of  rivers,  fta  The  Middlesex  Canal 
begins  at  Charlestown  opposite  Boston,  and  terminates  at  Chelmsford 
on  the  Merrimac ;  the  length  is  27  miles.  By  it  the  countries  on  both 
sides  of  the  Merrimac  are  united  with  the  town  of  Boston.  The 
Blackstone  Canal  extends  from  Worcester  (whioh  is  about  half  way 
between  Boston  and  the  Connecticut  River)  to  Providence  in  Rhode 
Island,  47  miles,  of  which  16  miles  are  in  Rhode  Island.  The  Hamp- 
shire and  Hampden  Canal,  22  miles  long,  branches  off  from  the 
Connecticut  River  at  Northampton,  and  unites  with  the  Farmington 
Canal  at  the  southern  boundary-line  of  Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to  adopt  the  railway; 
and  the  railway  system  Ib  still  more  complete  than  in  any  other  state, 
nearly  every  place  of  any  importance  being  now  brought  into  commu- 
nication with  the  trading  centres  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  states. 
The  whole  length  of  railways  in  the  state  at  the  commencement  of 
1854  was  about  1300  miles.  Main  lines  extend  through  the  state 
from  Boston  through  Worcester  to  Albany,  and  to  Troy  on  the  Hudson, 
placing  Massachusetts  in  connection  with  the  great  districts  of  the 
lakes  and  the  far  west  Others  of  equal  importance  extend  from  Boston 
and  Worcester  through  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  districts 
into  the  states  of  New  Hampshii'e  and  Maine. 

Geology,  MineroUogy,  Ac, — The  Qreen  Mountain  districts  of  the 
western  part  and  the  Alleghany  districts  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
state,  comprise  rocks  of  Igneous  and  Metamorphio  formations,  includ- 
ing granite,  porphyry,  gneiss,  slates,  primitive  marble,  serpentine,  &c. 
Extendiog  northward  from  the  head  of  Narraganset  Bay  is  a  bed  of 
Upper  Carboniferous  strata,  or  coal  measures,  including  a  small  basin 
of  anthracite  coal,  which  extends  into  the  eastera  part  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  is  regarded  by  geologists  as  "  especially  remarkable 
for  its  geographical  position,  and  the  metamorphio  phenomena  to  which 
it  has  been  Subjected  at  the  epoch  of  the  granitic  and  porpbyritio 
eruptions  that  gave  birth  to  the  chain  of  the  Alleghany."  The  valley 
of  the  Connecticut  River  where  it  crosses  this  state  is  occupied  by 
strata  of  new  red-sandstone,  with  intruded  copper  trap.  The  penin- 
sula of  Cape  Cod  and  the  connected  islands  are  of  tertiary  formation. 
Both  miocene  and  pliocene  strata  have  been  identified  in  the  islands 
of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket. 

Massachusetts  is  not  rich  in  minerals,  but  abounds  in  valuable 
building  stones,  the  working  of  which  forms  an  important  branch  of 
the  industry  of  the  state.  Iron  is  the  mineral  most  workv^J.  It  is 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  state  in  the  form  of  bog-iron,  and  iron 
pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron.  Anthracite  coal  is  somewhat  extensively 
obtained  west  of  the  Taunton  River.  Lead  mines  are  worked  in  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut.  Plumbago,  found  at  Worcester  and  Stock- 
bridge,  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pencils  and  crucibles. 
Some  copper  is  found  in  the  Connecticut  valley  district.  Veins  of 
fibrous  gypsum,  gypsum  in  masses,  and  salt-springs  occur  in  the  new 
red-sandstone  district.  Kaolin,  or  porcelain  clay,  is  abundant.  Alum 
is  obtained  from  the  white  clay  of  Martha's  Vineyard.  The  granite 
of  Massachusetts  is  of  fine  quality;  it  ia  largely  quarried  in  many 
parts  of  the  state,  but  that  obtained  in  Quincy  and  its  vicinity,  being 
in  great  request  for  public  buildings,  is  exported  to  every  Atlantic  port. 
The  gneiss  also  yields  an  excellent  building  stone.  The  primary  Ume- 
stone  of  Berkshire  affords  a  white  marble,  which  admits  of  a  fine 
polish,  and  has  been  employed  in  the  construction  of  some  of  the  best 
known  buildings  in  the  Union.  Serpentine,  suitable  for  ornamental 
building  purposes,  is  quarried  in  Middlefield,  Westfield,  Newbury,  and 
ebewhere.  Slate  for  roofing  is  obtained  in  several  places.  Peat^ 
available  for  fuel,  occurs  in  many  parts  where  wood  is  scarce. 

Climate  ;  Pivdactioru. — The  climate  of  Massachusetts  islessestremf) 
than  that  of  the  states  lying  immediately  north  of  it ;  yet  it  is  much 
colder  in  winter  and  warmer  in  summer  than  the  southern  districts  of 
Great  Britain,  though  the  difference  of  latitude  amounts  to  about  9  de* 
greea  The  extremes  of  temperature  are  from  20**  below  to  100°  above 
sero.  The  annual  mean  temperature,  as  taken  at  the  observatory  of  Har- 
vard College,  deduced  from  12  years  observations,  ia  47*24°  Fahr.  The 
winter  commences  about  the  middle  of  December  and  terminates 
about  the  middle  of  March.  During  winter  snow  covers  the  ground 
and  the  rivers  are  frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  loaded  waggons.  The 
spring  terminates  in  the  middle  of  May.  The  summer  is  hot,  and  at 
the  solstice  the  thermometer  frequently  rises  to  77°  every  day  for  a 
month  and  more ;  sometimes  it  attains  in  the  night  100  ;  it  some- 
times descends  to  60°,  whilst  at  noon  it  is  90°.  The  summer  lasts 
to  the  beginning  of  October,' when  the  weather  grows  rapidly  colder. 
The  prevalent  winds  are  from  the  north-west  and  north.  The  north- 
west wind  prevails,  except  during  the  summer,  when  the  wind  blows 
mostly  from  the  south  or  south-west  The  annual  quantity  of  rain 
amounts  to  more  than  40  inches. 

As  Massachusetts  was  eariy  settled  a  greater  portion  of  its  surfnoe 
is  cultivated  than  in  most  of  the  other  states,  and  agriculture  has 
been  more  improved.  The  farms  generally  average  from  100  to  200 
Mres.    The  principal  agriottltural  produoiioiu  are  maiwi  whtftti  OAti 
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rye,  potatoes,  hope,  beans  and  other  vegetables,  and  pumpkins,  which 
last  are  used  as  food  for  swine  and  catUe.  Forests  still  oover  a  oon- 
■iderable  portion  of  the  suxfaoe.  In  the  plains  the  white  pine  grows 
on  a  soil  consisting  of  light  loam,  and  the  yellow-pine  on  sand  and 
gravel  The  hilly  and  mountainous  country  produces  oak,  walnut^ 
birch,  maple,  ash,  cedar,  cheiry,  and  chestnut  In  the  valleys  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  Uiere  are  elm,  cherry,  maple,  and  aspen.  Some 
marshy  places  are  covered  mostly  with  white  cedar.  All  the  fruit-trees 
of  England  are  cultivated. 

CatUe  are  of  a  good  sise  in  the  mountainous  and  hilly  country  west 
of  Connecticut  River.  Fish  abound  in  the  rivers  and  in  the  sea.  The 
whale  fishery  in  the  sea  between  Massachusetts  and  the  Great  Bank  of 
Newfoundland  is  still  important^  though  the  larger  kinds  of  whales 
have  disappeared.  The  fishery  of  cod  in  Massachusetts  Bay  and  on 
the  banks  near  Nantucket  is  very  important,  as  is  also  that  of 
mackerel 

Manvfaeturei,  Commerce,  Ac> — The  manufactures  of  this  state  are 
more  considerable  than  those  of  any  other  state  of  the  Union,  if  its 
extent  and  population  are  considered.  The  most  important  branches 
are  the  construction  of  vessels,  the  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  of  iron,  paper,  leather,  and  glass ;  sperm-oil,  candles,  and  soap ; 
sugar;  boots  and  i^oes;  rope  and  cordage;  lumber  and  wooden 
ware ;  carriages  and  railway  cars ;  cutlery ;  machinexy,  engines, 
and  agricultuSral  implements  and  tools;  cabinet  ware;  tobacco  and 
snuff;  spirits;  straw-bonnets,  hats,  and  all  the  ordinary  articles  of 
domestic  use. 

The  commercial  relations  of  this  state  with  foreign  countries  and 
the  other  states  of  the  Union  are  extensive  and  important  The  most 
important  articles  of  export  are  dried  and  salt  fish,  train  and  sper- 
maceti oils,  salted  beef,  flour,  soap,  candles,  leather,  and  cotton-gooda 
The  imports  consist  mostly  of  colonial  goods,  brought  from  the  West 
Indies,  as  coffee,  sugar,  molasses,  indigo,  iron,  and  hemp,  together  with 
the  manufactured  goods  of  England,  especially  silk,  linen,  and  woollen ; 
and  iron  from  Russiji  and  Sweden ;  a  considerable  trade  is  also  carried 
on  with  China,  Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies.  Massachusetts  has  a 
larger  import  trade  than  any  state  of  the  Union,  except  New  York : 
in  the  export  trade  it  is  exceeded  by  New  York,  Louisiana,  and 
Alabama.  The  imports  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1852,  were  valued 
at  33,504,789  dollars.  The  exports  for  the  same  period  were  valued 
at  16,546,499  dollars^  of  which  domestic  produce  amounted  to  14,144,001 
doUars,  and  foreign  produce  to  2,402,498  dollars.  The  whale,  cod, 
and  mackerel  fisheries  are  important  branches  of  the  industry  of 
the  state. 

DiviawM,  Towns,  Ac — ^Massachusetts  is  divided  into  14  countiea 
Boston,  noticed  in  a  separate  article,  is  the  political  capital,  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  most  important  city  in 
the  New  England  states.  The  following  are  the  other  more  important 
towns ;  the  population  is  that  of  1850,  but  the  Census  Report  does  not 
veiy  dearly  distinguish  between  the  population  of  the  towns  here 
called  villages,  and  that  of  the  townships,  which  in  this  as  in  some 
of  the  other  states,  are  called  '  towns ': — 

Andover,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Merrimac,  21  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Boston  :  population,  6945.  The  town  contains  several  churches  and 
schools,  and  is  the  seat  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  one  of  the  chief 
theological  colleges  in  the  Union.  There  are  considerable  manufactories 
and  nulls,  for  which  there  is  abundant  water-power.  BamatabU,  on 
Barnstable  Bay,  62  miles S.E.  from  Boston :  population,  4902.  It  is  a  busy 
sea-port  town,  and  the  capital  of  Barnstable  county,  and  contains  the 
usual  county  buildings,  churches,  and  schools.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
are  connected  with  the  fishing  trade.  Cambridge,  population  15,215, 
and  CharUetoum,  population  17,216,  two  of  the  lai^est  suburbs  of 
Boston  :  the  places  are  connected  by  bridges.  They  contain  many 
excellent  public  buildings,  manufacturing  and  commercLBl  establish- 
ments, and  literary  institutions.  Cambridge  is  the  seat  of  Harvard 
University  and  observatory ;  Charlestown  of  the  state  prison,  and  a 
United  States  navy  yard.  At  the  back  of  Charlestown  is  Breed's  Hill, 
better  known  as  Bunker's  Hill,  the  scene  of  a  noted  skirmish  between 
the  English  and  American  forces  in  1775 ;  the  site  is  marked  by  a 
granite  obelisk.  JBdgartown,  on  the  east  side  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
the  capital  of  Duke's  county,  population  1990,  has  a  safe  and  con- 
venient harbour,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  business  connected  with 
the  whale  fishing  and  coasting  trade.  Fall  River,  a  manufacturing 
town,  and  port  of  entry,  is  built  on  the  Fall  River,  the  outlet  of 
Watuppa  Pond,  at  the  confluence  of  Taunton  River,  46  miles  S.  from 
Boston :  population,  11,524.  Fall  River  village  which  had  only  1594 
inhabitants  in  1820,  has  now  come  to  be  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing 
centres  of  the  state.  It  has  several  lai^ge  cotton  and  woollen  factories^ 
print  and  bleaching  works,  iron  foundries,  boot  and  shoe  manu£Aotories, 
&C. ;  carries  on  some  foreign  and  an  extensive  coasting  trade ;  and  is 
largely  engaged  in  the  whale,  cod,  and  mackerel  fisheries.  FitMury,  on 
the  Nashua  River,  42  miles  W.N.  W.  from  Boston :  population,  5120.  The 
town  has  of  late  years  grown  into  oonsiderable  importance  from  having 
become  a  great  railway  centre,  several  of  the  principal  lines  forming  a 
junction  here.  The  Nashua  River  affords  a  great  amount  of  water- 
power,  and  there  are  extensive  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  papei^ 
mills,  &c,  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  Granite  of  fine  quality  is 
quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Oloucester,  situated  on  Cape  Anne,  27 
miles  N.N.E.  from  Boston,  population  7786,  has  a  good  harbour  open 


at  aU  seasons.     The  inhabitants  are  «midoyed  in  commerce,  ship- 
building, and  the  fisheries.   Lowell,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Merrinuc, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Conoord  River,  26  miles  N.  from  Boston: 
population,  83,888.    LowcU  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  cotton  mtno- 
facture  in  New  Eng^d,  and  is  commonly  designated  in  Americu 
works  'the  Manchester  of  America.'    The  spot  on  which  Lowell  ii 
built  was  in  1821  selected  as  the  site  on  which  to  ereet  some  ertenare 
cotton-miUs.    The  village,  then  known  as  East  Chehnsford,  oontuoed 
200  inhabitants  in  1820.    The  great  amount  of  water-power  rendered 
available  by  the  enlargement  of  the  Pawtuoket  Canal,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Merrimac  Canal,  led  to  the  rapid  extension  of  msno- 
faoturing  operations;  and  in  1826  a  charter  of  inoorparation  wu 
granted,  erecting  the  villsge  into  a  town  by  the  name  of  Lowell  At 
its  incorporation  Lowell  contained  17,633  inhabitants ;  m  1850  u  we 
have  seen  it  had  33,383;  and  m  1853  it  is  said  to  have  bad  OTer  40,OQO 
inhabitants    In  March  1836  Lowell  was  incorporated  as  a  dty.   The 
factories  are  chiefly  the  property  of  companies,  or  corporttiaiu.  In 
1850  it  had  10  companies  making  cotton  or  woollen  gooda   Theie 
companies  possessed  40  mills,  with  a  capital  of  12,500,000  dollan: 
and  employed  2802  males,  and  8254  females ;  working  9906  looms,  sod 
825,520  spindles.  There  were  besides  a  bleaching  company,  which  em- 
ployed 220  hands ;  and  a  machine  making  company,  which  emplojed 
700  hands.   The  females  employed  in  the  mills  are  lodged  and  boarded 
in  buildings  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  careful  provision  is  made  for 
their  personal  oomfort,  and  monl  superintendence ;  and  these  smnge- 
ments  and  the  superior  educational  facilities  afforded  to  the  woii- 
people  generally  have  attracted  much  attention  in  this  coontiy  as  well  ss 
in  America.    The  '  female  operatives '  of  Lo¥rell  for  some  years  pub- 
lished a  monthly  periodical  entitled  '*  The  Lowell  Offering,  a  Repository 
of  Original  Articles,  written  exclusively  by  Females  actively  employed  in 
the  MHls,"  which  displayed  a  very  respectable  amount  of  knowledge, 
tact^   and  skill  in  writing.    Besides  the  companies'  mills  there  an 
factories  belonging  to  individuals,  which  employ  about  1500  hands: 
they  consist  of  paper-,  powder-,  planing-,  and  batting-mills,  fotmdriei, 
&0,    The  city  is  regulai'ly  laid  out>  and  has  several  good  buildings 
The  principal  public  edifices  are,  the  court-house,  the  msiketrbuse, 
the  mechanics  hall,  hospital,  kc    There  are  23  churches,  a  dty  high 
school,  10  grammar  schools,  and  46  primary  schools,  two  savings 
banks,  and  other  educational  and  benevolent  institutions.    Four  mi- 
ways  diverge  from  the  city.    Lynn,  a  city  and  port,  on  the  north  side 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  10  miles  N.  by  K  from  Boston,  population 
14,257,  contains  15  churches,   10  school-houses,  an  academy,  wTenl 
literary,  scientific,  and  benevolent  institutions,  two  aavingt  iMib, 
insurance  offices,  banks,  &a    The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  for  which  Lynn  has  long  bea 
famous.    In  1850  there  were  in  the  city  89  shoe  manu&cturen,  and 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  was  10.05S. 
MarUehead,  also  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  occupies  the  peninsula  betwea 
Salem  and  Nahant  harbours,  about  4  miles  N.E.  from  Lynn,  and  U 
mUes  from  Boston :  population,  6167.    It  is  a  busy  fishing  town,  with 
a  good  harbour  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size.     Coasting  steamerB  call 
here  several  times  daily.    Ncmtucket,  on  the  north  side  of  Xantucket 
Island,  90  miles  S.S.K  from  Boston:  population,  8452.    The  village 
is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  which  is  6  miles  bog,  aod 
almost  entirely  land-locked.  The  harbour  is  a  good  one,  and  on  the  pro- 
jecting points  of  land  at  its  entrance,  which  are  threeHjuartenof  amile 
apart)  are  two  lighthouses.    Nantucket  was  the  first  place  in  America 
which  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  ia  still  more  largely  engaged 
in  it  than  any  other  town  in  the  Union  except  New  Bedford   ^^ 
Bedford,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  one  of  the  capitals  of  Briatol  oounty, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Acushnet,  4  miles  above  its  entrance  into 
Buzzards  Bay,  51  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Boston :   population,  16,44$. 
It  is  buUt  on  ground  which  rises  rapidly  from  the  river,  is  regulany 
laid  out,  and  contains  a  town-hall,  the  custom-house^  ooort-houe, 
several  diurches,  the  Friends'  Academy  for  Ladies,  &c.    The  harboor 
is  spacious,  and  affords  secure  anchorage  for  vessek  of  laige  ^ 
New  Bedford  is  the  principal  entrepdt  of  the  United  States  whale 
fishery;   two-thirds  of  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  whale  fishoiy 
belong  to  this  PorL    The  business  of  the  city  is  chiefly  oonnectoi 
with  the  whale  fishery ;  the  manufactories  are  of  oil  and  candle^  cord- 
age, iron-hoops,  copper  andiron  rivets,  and  Prussian  blue;  there  are  ex- 
tensive cooperages.     Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  some  extent   Tbe 
New  Bedford  and  Taunton  railway  connects  the  city  with  tbe  railway 
system  of  the  state.    Newhuryport,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  one  of  the 
capitals  of  Essex  county,  is  built  on  riuing  ground,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Merrimac,  4  miles  from  its  mouth,  84  miles  N.N.K  from  Boston: 
population,  9572.     It  is  regularly  laid  out  and  well  boilt    The 
chief  public  buildings  are — a  custom-house,  a  court-house^  Jul  ^^ 
churches  (in  one  of  which,  the  first  Presbyterian  church,  is  the  tomb 
of  the  celebrated  Qeorge  Whitfield,  who  died  at  Newbuiypori);j 
lyceum,  an  academy,  a  high  school,  an  endowed  clssaical  school,  and 
several  primary  schools.    Five  large  cotton-factories  sre  in  the  town. 
The  harbour  is  capacious  and  safe,  being  protected  by  a  breakwater, 
but  the  entrance  is  obstructed  by  a  sand-bar.    Some  foreign  and 
coasting  trade  is  carried  on,  but  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheriea  are  of 
more  importance.    Northampton,  the  capital  of  Hampshire  county,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Connectiout^  81  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Boaton: 
population,  5278.    The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  contains  niaoy 
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b&ndsome  baildings,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  district  celebrated 
aiike  for  the  ferfcilifcy  of  its  soil  and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  It 
contains  the  usual  county  buildings,  8  churches,  schools,  &o.  There 
are  manofaoiories  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  silks,  ribands,  &c  A 
fine  bridge  above  1000  feet  long  crosses  the  Connecticut,  and  connects 
Northampton  with  Hadley,  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  brooms, 
and  for  the  tobacco  and  broom-corn  grown  in  its  vicinity.  PUitfiddf 
the  most  populous  place  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  state,  is  built  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Housatonic,  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  120 
miles  W.  from  Boston:  population,  5872.  The  town,  which  is  regu- 
larly laid  out,  has  a  square  of  four  acres  in  "^e  centre,  on  the  mdes  of 
which  the  principal  buildings  ai*e  placed.  It  contains  several  churches 
and  schools,  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  fto.  The  supply  of 
water-power  is  large,  and  there  are  a  cotton-factory,  several  tanneries, 
grist-  and  saw-mills,  a  brewery,  &c.  The  Western  railway  passes 
through  Pittsfield ;  the  Housatonic  line  termiuates  and  the  Pittsfield 
and  North  Adams  line  commences  here.  Plymmiihy  a  port  of  entry, 
and  the  capital  of  Plymouth  county,  is  situated  on  the  soutli  side  of 
Plymouth  Harbour,  85  miles  S.E.  from  Boston :  population,  6024. 
Plymouth  is  celebrated  in  American  history  as  the  landing-place  of 
the  Nonconformist  settlers,  or  'Pilgrim  Fathers,'  as  they  are  now 
commonly  designated,  who  arrived  here  on  December  22nd,  1620,  and 
formed  the  first  settlement  in  New  England.  The  town  is  compactly 
built ;  the  dwelling-houses  are  chiefly  of  wood,  but  some  of  the  public 
bnildings  are  substantial  and  handsome  structures.  Besides  the  usual 
county  buildings  there  are  6  churches  and  several  schools,  and  a  fine 
granite  edifice  called  Pilgrim  Hall.  Plymouth  has  some  manufactures, 
and  is  engaged  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trades,  and  in  ship-building; 
but  the  principal  dependence  is  on  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheiies. 
QfjUncy,  on  the  south  side  of  Boston  Harbour,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Boston, 
population  5017,  is  celebrated  for  its  extensive  granite  quarries,  which 
employ  above  1000  men,  and  furnish  granite  for  the  buildings  of  most 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union.  There  are  also  considerable 
manufactories.  Roxhury,  2  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Boston,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land :  population,  18,364.  Roxbury, 
though  incorporated  as  a  distinct  city,  is  so  closely  united  with  Boston 
in  all  respects  as  to  be  in  eflfect  a  suburb  of  It.  Extensive  mftnufac- 
tures  are  carried  on  here  of  cordage,  carpets,  worsted  and  silk  goods, 
patent  leather,  India-rubber  goods,  iron-castings,  railway-iron,  steam- 
engines  and  boilers,  lead,  white-lead,  chemical  preparations,  turpentine, 
shoes,  hats,  &c.  SaUm^  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  one  of  the  capitals 
of  Essex  county,  is  built  on  a  narrow  point  of  land  on  Salem  Harbour, 
Maaaachusetts  Bay,  14  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  Boston :  population, 
20,264.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  many  of  the  public 
buildings  are  substantial  and  handsome  structures.  The  principal  are 
— the  city-hall ;  the  custom-house ;  market-house ;  almshouse ;  jail ; 
mechanics-hall;  museum  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society,  which 
contains  an  excellent  collection  of  works  of  nature  and  art;  athensdum ; 
hall  of  the  Essex  Institute ;  20  churches ;  and  numerous  schools.  An 
aqueduct  supplies  the  city  with  excellent  water.  The  manufactories 
are  on  an  extensive  scale :  they  consist  of  cotton  fsotories,  cordage  and 
twine  factories,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  machine  shops,  chemical 
works,  manufactories  of  patent  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  &o.  The 
harbour  admits  vessels  drawing  14  feet  of  water  to  unload  at  the 
wharfs.  There  is  some  foreign  trade,  though  less  than  formerly ;  the 
coasting  trade  is  important,  and  some  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  cod 
and  mackerel  fisheries,  f^ve  lines  of  railway  diverge  from  Salem. 
Springfidd,  a  city,  and  the  capital  of  Hampden  county,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Connecticut,  81  miles  W.S.W.  (98  miles  by  railway)  from 
Boston :  population,  11,766.  Main-street,  in  which  are  the  principal 
business  establishments,  the  public  buildings,  the  leading  hotels,  and 
the  railway  station,  is  very  wide,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  river  for 
above  two  miles ;  it  is  intersected  by  other  streets  at  right  angles. 
Four  of  the  great  lines  of  railway  meet  at  Springfield,  and  the  city 
has  in  consequence  become  an  important  centre  of  travel  snd  traffic ; 
and  numerous  hotels,  several  of  them  on  a  large  scale,  have  been 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  The  public  buildings 
are — -the  court-house  and  other  county  buildings ;  12  churches,  some 
of  which  are  of  elegant  design ;  several  schools ;  and  the  United  States 
armoury  and  arsenal  The  manufactures  of  Springfield  conslBt  of  loco- 
motives, railway  cars,  and  railway  machinery ;  steam-engines  and  boilers; 
fire-arms;  sheetings,  sattinets,  &c.  Taunton,  on  the  Taunton  River,  28 
miles  S.  by  E.  from  Boston,  population  10,441,  contains  a  court-house, 
10  churches  several  schools,  &o.  The  place  is  much  resorted  to  in 
summer,  and  there  are  several  good  hotels  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors.  Railway  cars,  steam-engines,  machinery,  and  castings  are 
largely  made ;  and  there  are  extensive  manufactories  of  printing-cloths, 
Britanniapmetal  ware,  nails,  &o.  The  Taunton  is  navigable  for  sloops 
of  60  tons  up  to  the  village.  Branch  railways  connect  Taunton  with 
the  railway  system  of  the  state.  WoreesUr,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
Worcester  county,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Blaokstone 
River,  and  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  moderate  devation,  45  miles 
W.S. W.  from  Boston  by  railway  :  population  20,271  m  1853.  The  city 
is  regularly  laid  out^  tiie  houses  are  generally  well  built,  and  some  of 
the  public  buildii^  are  of  a  superior  order.  The  principal  thorough- 
fare. Main-street,  is  about  two  miles  long,  broad,  straight,  and  lined 
with  trees ;  it  contains  the  chief  public  buildings,  churches,  hotels, 
and  private  reodencea.    Outside  the  city  are  the  9tate  lunatic  asylum 


on  the  east,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  on 
the  south-west  Manufactures  of  various  kinds  are  very  extensively 
carried  on  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  Five  important  lines  of 
railway  meet  at  Worcester. 

Oovemment,  &a— The  first  state  oonstitution  was  framed  in  1780, 
and  amended  in  1821  after  the  separation  of  Maine,  which  had  pre- 
viously formed  a  part  of  Massachusetts.  Since  that  time  it  has 
undergone  several  modifications.  By  the  constitution  as  it  now  stands, 
the  right  of  voting  is  vested  in  every  male  citizen  21  years  of  age 
(paupers  and  persons  under  guardianship  excepted),  who  has  resided 
the  past  year  in  the  state,  and  the  past  six  months  in  the  place  of 
voting ;  and  who  shall  have  paid  any  state  or  county  tax  within  the 
last  two  years.  The  legislative  body,  styled  the  General  Com*t» 
consists  of  a  Senate  of  40  members  :  and  a  House  of  Representatives, 
consisting  of  members  varying  iu  number  according  to  a  certain  ratio 
of  representation,  but  at  present  (1854)  consisting  of  356  members. 
The  members  of  both  houses,  as  also  the  governor,  are  elected 
annually. 

The  public  debt  of  the  state,  absolute  and  conlangent,  on  the  let  of 
January  1853  was  6,685,705  dollars;  but  of  this  5,049,665  dollars 
represented  the  "  liability  of  the  state  for  scrip  loaned  to  the  various 
railways,"  leaving  as  the  debt  of  Massachusetts  on  its  own  account 
the  sum  of  1,636,149  dollars.  The  total  revenue  of  the  state  for  the 
year  ending  January  Ist^  1853  (including  a  balance  of  76,822  dollai*s 
on  hand  from  1852,  and  a  temporary  loan  of  550,000  dollars  borrowed 
in  anticipation  of  revenue)  was  1,781,703  dollars ;  the  total  expenditure 
for  the  same  period  (including  475,000  dollars,  loans  repaid)  was 
1,515,559  dollars.  The  "  ordinary  revenue  "  for  the  year  was  598,170 
dollars,  the  ordinary  expenditure  674,222  dollars.  The  state  militia 
in  1852  was  composed  of  122,343  men,  of  whom  550  were  commiaaioned 
officers. 

History, — This  part  of  the  American  continent  was  probably  dis- 
covered by  John  Cabo^  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  but  though 
visited  several  times  during  the  following  century,  no  settlement  was 
made.  The  first  specific  account  of  the  country  was  contained  in 
the  accounts  of  the  voyage  of  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  who  sailed  from 
England  in  1602  and  discovered  the  promontory  which  he  called  Cape 
Cod.  The  descriptions  of  the  country,  written  by  John  Breretou, 
Qabriel  Archer,  and  Qosnold  himself,  excited  much  interest,  and  a 
company  was  chartered  by  James  I.  in  1606,  to  which  this  country 
was  granted  under  the  name  of  North  Virginia.  The  first  settlement 
however  was  only  formed  in  1620  at  Plymouth,  by  about  120  families 
of  Nonconformists,  who  had  fled  to  Holland,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Cape  Cod.  They  framed  a  conatitutiou,  and  took  an  oath  to*  keep 
it  It  afterwards  became  the  groundwork  of  the  constitutio;!  of  the 
state.  The  first  ragular  house  of  representatives  was  organised  in 
1639.  The  progress  of  the  colony  was  very  slow  in  the  beginning, 
especially  on  account  of  the  oppression  to  which  the  inhabitants  were 
subjected  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  before  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  after  the  Restoration.  Though  they  were  relieved 
by  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  the  increase  of  the  colony  was  thus 
promoted,  its  population  in  1730  did  not  exceed  120,000  individuals. 
In  the  revolutionary  war  Massachusetts  took  a  leading  part,  by 
resisting  the  demands  of  the  English  government^  and  creating  a 
military  force.  Hostilities  were  commenced  by  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton in  Massachusetts.  Massachusetts  formed  one  of  the  13  origiual 
states  of  the  Union :  it  ratified  the  constitation  of  the  United  States, 
February  the  6th,  1788. 

MASSIAC.    [Cantal.] 

MASSILIA.    [Mabsbille.! 

MASSILLARGUES.     [H^bault.] 

MASSOWAH.    [Abyssinia.] 

MASULIPATAM.    [Hwdostan.] 

MATAMOROS.    [Mexico.] 

MATAPAN,  CAPE.    [Lacomica.] 

MATARO.    [Cataluna.] 

MATELICA.    [Maoebata-e-Camebi^o.] 

MATERA    [Basiligata.] 

MATLOCK,  Derbyshire,  a  watering-place  in  the  parish  of  Matlock, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Derwent,  in  53**  *J'  N.  lat., 
V  32'  W.  long.,  distant  17  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Derby,  144 
miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  148^  miles  by  the  North- 
Western  and  Midland  railways.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851 
was  4010.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby,  and 
diocese  of  Lichfield. 

Matlock  Bath,  as  the  town  is  still  frequently  called,  is  situated  in  a 
deep  and  narrow  valley.  The  town  has  grown  up  within  the  last 
century  and  a  half.  The  church,  erected  in  1842,  stands  in  a  con- 
spicuous situation  ;  it  has  a  spire  129  feet  high.  The  Independents 
have  a  ohapeL  Visitors  are  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  beneficial  qualities  of  the  hot  and 
mineral  springs.  The  hot  springs  have  a  temperature  of  68**,  and  con- 
tain much  free  carbonic  acid.  The  only  manufacture  is  of  vases, 
tazze,  and  other  elegances  which  are  made  from  the  fluor-spar  and 
Derbyshire  marbles.  There  are  several  caves  and  '  petrifying  springs.' 
Baths,  hotels,  and  lodging-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  viutors 
are  numerous  and  handsome.  Matlock  High  Tor  is  a  precipitous 
limestoue  rook|  rising  from  the  river  to  a  height  of  306  feet    Mutlock 
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irilUge  ii  muoh  older  than  tfatlock  Bath,  from  which  it  ia  two  milea 
diataat  The  inhabitanta  are  chiefly  omployed  in  lead*minea  and 
qaarriea. 

MATTO  GROSSO.    [Brazil.] 

MAUBEUGR    [KoBO.] 

MAUCHLINE.    [Atbshire.] 

MAUGNIO.     [HfeRAULT.] 

MAULEON.    [PTii£NfeEa,  Basses.] 

MAURA,  SANTA.    [Ionian  Islands.] 

MAURE.      [ILLB-BT-VILAINE.] 

MAURE.  SAINTE.    [Indm-et-Loire.] 

MAURIAC.    [Cantal.] 

MAURITA'NiA,  or  MAURETA'NIA,  which  derived  its  name 
from  its  inhabitants  Hauri  or  Maurusii,  was  bounded  W.  by  the 
Atlantic,  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  S.  by  the  Gaatuli,  and  E.  by 
Numidia,  thus  corresponding  to  the  northern  part  of  Marooco  and 
the  western  part  of  Algiers.  The  country  of  the  Mauri  was  originally 
separated  from  that  of  the  Mas6838yli  by  the  Molocath  (Strabo),  or 
Mulucha  (Plin.,  ▼.  1),  the  modem  MtUwia;  but  the  Roman  provioce 
of  Mauritania  included  the  country  inhabited  by  both  these  people. 

Before  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  the  Romans  had  little  or  no  know- 
ledge oi  Mauritania ;  of  which  Bocchus  was  at  that  time  the  ruler. 
(Sallust,  'Bell.  Jugurth./  c  19.)  Mauritania  was  afterwards  given  by 
Augustus  to  Juba  IL,  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Numidia  having  been 
erected  into  a  Roman  province.  Juba  died  about  a.d.  17,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ptolemsus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Caligula. 
Mauritania  was  shortly  afberwards  divided  into  two  provinces  by 
Claudius  (a.d.  43);  which  were  called  respectively  Mauritania  Tingltana 
and  Mauritania  CcBsarienais.  (Dion  Cassiusy  Ix.).  Tingitana,  the 
western  province,  which  derived  ifcs  name  from  Tingis  {Tangier},  was 
divided  from  the  other  province  Csesariensis  by  the  Molocath ;  and 
CoBsariensis  was  separated  from  Numidia  by  the  Ampsagas  ( Wcui-el- 
ATedtr).  Mauritania  Csesariensis  was  subsequently  subdivided  into 
two  provinces :  the  western  part  retained  the  name  of  Csesariensis, 
but  the  eastern  was  called  Sitifiensis,  from  Sitifi  (Setif),  a  town  on 
the  borders  of  Kumidia. 

Mauritania  contained  many  towns  of  considerable  importance  under 
the  Roman  empire.  Of  these,  the  principal  in  Mauritania  Tingitana 
were,  Rusadir  {Mdillah),  a  sea- port  and  a  Roman  colony,  west  of  the 
Molocath ;  Tingis  {Tanffier)^  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
which  received  especial  marks  of  favour  from  Augustus  Ceasar 
,  (Dion,  zlviii.),  and  became  a  Roman  colony  under  Claudius  (Pliny, 
y,l)'t  Zilis  or  Zelis  (Ai-siUa),  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Augustus 
under  the  name  of  Julia  Constantia  Zilis,  and  placed  imder  the  same 
jurisdiction  as  the  province  of  Bsetica  in  Spain  (Pliny,  v.  1) :  it  was 
situated  a  little  to  the  south  of  Cape  Spartel,  which  is  called  Cotes 
by  Strabo,  and  Ampelusia  by  Mela  (i.  5) ;  Linz,  Lixus,  or  Linga  (^2- 
Ar€Mh),  a  Roman  colony,  82  Roman  miles  S.  from  Zilis,  situated  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name  now  Wad-al-Khos.  Banasa,  a  Roman 
colony,  50  Roman  miles  S.  from  Lixus,  situated  on  the  Subur  (Seboo) ; 
and,  60  miles  S.  from  th«  Subur,  Sala  {SaUe,  or  Sla),  of  which  thei-e 
are  extensive  ruins. 

The  chief  towns  in  Mauritania  Cesariensis  were  :•— Salda,  Sarda,  or 
Sald»,  a  seapport  and  a  Roman  oolony,  which  divided  the  kingdom  of 
Juba  from  the  province  of  Numidia  (Strabo) ;  Julia  Csesarea  (i?ers/*aZ), 
situated  on  the  coast  west  of  Saldic,  a  Roman  colony,  which  was 
originally  called  lol  (Strabo;  Pliny,  v.  1);  Siga  {Takumbrit),  which 
Pliny  (v.  1)  erroneously  places  opposite  Malaga  in  Spain ;  and  in  the 
interior,  south-west  of  Cirta,  the  important  town  of  Sitifl  (5^?/),  a 
Roman  colony. 

The  physical  features,  &&  of  Mauritania  are  described  under 
Algerib  and  Marooco. 

MAURITIUS,  formeriy  Isle  de  France,  an  island  and  a  British 
settlement,  ia  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  20*'  and  20°  34' 
S.  lilt,  67'  20'  and  ST**  46'  E.  long.  The  greatest  length,  north  to 
south,  is  88  miles;  the  greatest  breadth,  east  to  west,  is  27  miles;  the 
circumference  is  about  120  miles.  The  area  is  about  700  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1851  was  180,823;  the  emancipated  slaves  and 
their  families  numbered  48,830.  The  general  population,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Indiana  and  emancipated  slaves,  was  54,497.  The 
white  population  consists  fpr  the  most  part  of  the  descendants  of 
French  families,  and  they  speak  the  French  langusge. 

The  island  is  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  generally  running  parallel 
to  the  shores  at  a  distance  varying  from  a  furlong  to  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  mostly  dry  at  low  water.  In  this  reef  occur  ten  or  twelve 
breaks,  by  most  of  which  vessels  of  considerable  burden  can  reach 
the  island.  The  interior  of  the  island  contains  numerous  hills  and 
mountains,  mostly  isolated.  The  most  elevated  are  near  Cape  Brabant 
on  the  south-east  coast,  where  they  rise  to  about  3000  feet,  and  near 
Port  Louis  on  the  north-east  coast  The  mountain  called  Peter  Botte, 
which  belongs  to  the  latter  group,  has  an  elevation  of  2600  feet  The 
origin  of  the  island  is  obviously  volcanio.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but 
generally  shallow. 

The  hilly  districts  in  the  interior  of  the  island  are  covered  with 

trees,  but  there  is  no  timber  fit  for  sbip-building.    The  ebony  wood 

is  of  inferior  quality,  but  the  iron-wood  and  red-wood  are  valuAblsi 

There  are  coooarnut  pahooa,  tamarind-trees,  mangroves^  and  bambooii 

The  rainy  season  lasto  from  Novsmb^r  to  Marah  or  ApriL    The 


oUmate  is  damp  through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.  In  the 
dry  season  the  wind  generally  blows  from  the  south-east  The  bighot 
temperature  is  about  87*"  Fahr.,  the  lowest  60%  the  mean  annusl  tem- 
perature 78^  The  island  is  periodically  exposed  to  tempestuooi 
weather,  and  is  oocasionally  visited  by  terrific  hurricanes. 

Yams,  cassava*  and  maise,  are  cultivated  for  food.  Ksculent  roots 
and  vegetables,  European  as  well  as  tropical,  thrive  well  sad  aboo- 
dantly;  wheat  and  rice  are  I'aised,  The  best  fruits  are  miu^oea^ 
shaddocks,  and  pine-apples. 

Sugar  is  almost  the  only  object  of  cultivation  for  export  Improre- 
ments  have  of  late  been  introduced  into  the  manufacture.  The  tugv 
crop  for  the  year  1852  amounted  to  75,000  tons.  Bilk-womu  an 
reared,  but  the  quantity  of  silk  produced  is  smalL 


Horses  are  few,  and  seldom  bred  in  the  island.    Mules  and  asies  an 


!  principally  used  for  the  saddle.  Cattle  are  scarce,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  good  pastura  Cattle  are  imported  from  Madagascar ;  guati 
and  sheep  are  numerous  on  the  island ;  hogs  abound,  and  loru  % 
material  part  of  the  food  of  the  people. 

Port  linUt,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  situated  near  the  north- 
western extremity,  on  a  small  bay  or  inlet,  in  20^  9'  S.  lat,  iT  :^' 
E.  long.  A  reef  runs  out  from  the  mouth  of  the  inlet^  passing  dode 
to  Tonnelier  Island,  a  coral  rock,  near  which  vessels  usually  aochor 
when  the  wind  blows  out  of  the  harbour.  The  harbour  is  capaagu^ 
and  during  the  fine  season  is  perfectly  safe.  The  town  is  buUt  u  iti 
extreme  south- western  comer.  In  1850  it  was  constituted  amimicipAl 
corporation.  The  town  contains  about  85,000  inhabitants.  It  ba«  a 
citadel,  oompleted  in  1843,  good  barracks,  a  new  court-bouse,  Uriur, 
a  royal  oollege,  a  theatre,  and  at  a  short  distance  an  hospital  Tutn: 
are  a  library  containing  more  than  60,000  volumes,  mostly  French,  s 
good  botanical  garden,  and  some  docks  for  the  repair  of  vessel.  Tho 
harbour  and  town  are  well  fortified. 

On  the  eastern  coast  is  Grand  Port,  which  is  large,  but  its  entrance 
is  difficult,  being  narrowed  by  several  shoals.  It  can  only  be  entered 
and  left  with  a  lair  wind,  as  it  is  impossible  to  tack.  It  is  not  mach 
frequented.  Mahehourg  is  a  small  town  on  the  south-east  cou^ 
with  a  good  harbour,  which  was  opened  to  foreign  shipping  in  183(1 

Mauritius  is  imder  the  care  of  a  governor  and  a  legislatire  and 
executive  oouncil,  whose  authority  extends  to  the  group  of  conl 
islands  called  the  S£TCHELLsa.  The  revenue  for  1852  was  311,bj4^; 
the  expenditure  was  283,053^ 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  Mauritius  in  1852  was  l,052,35U6i.  9d, 
that  of  the  exports  was  1,100,546^  14«.  6cf. 

The  commercial  relations  of  Mauritius  extend  to  Batavis,  Bombs;, 
Surat,  Muscat,  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  the  western  coast  of 
Africa^  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  and  Madagascar,  but  a  con^denUe 
portion  of  its  produce  comes  to  England.  Besides  sugar,  null 
quantities  of  indigo,  cloves,  and  some  woods  are  exported.  Tbs 
island  receives  from  England  and  India  silk  and  cotton  goods;  and 
from  England  doth,  wine,  oil,  hats,  iron  and  steel  utensils,  viih  some 
smaller  articles.  Madagascar  supplies  the  Mauritius  with  cattlo  and 
rice,  and  receives  in  return  manufactured  goods.  Aiabia  and  Penia 
are  supplied  with  sugar  from  the  Mauritius,  and  send  in  return  diy 
fruits  and  some  smaller  articles. 

Mauritius,  with  the  neighbouring  island  of  Bourbon,  was  discoTered 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1505 ;  they  took  possession  of  Mauritius  in  154d, 
but  apparently  formed  no  settlement  on  it  The  Dutch  aurreyed  it 
in  1598,  and  odled  it  Mauritius,  in  honour  of  Kauzioe,  stadtiiolder  of 
the  republic  of  tho  Netherlands.  They  did  not  however  settle  here 
till  1640,  about  which  time  they  fixed  thems^ves  on  the  shores  of 
Grand  Port  They  abandoned  the  ishmd  in  1708.  Jn  1715  the  French 
took  possession  of  the  island,  formed  a  settlement  at  Port  Louis,  and 
called  the  island  Isle  de  France.  They  remained  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  it  till  the  year  1810,  when  it  was  taken  from  them  by 
the  British,  to  whom  it  was  secnred  at  the  peace  of  1814,  sad  «bo 
have  retained  it  in  their  possession  ever  since.  A  bishop  of  Mauritius 
has  just  (December  1854)  been  appointed  by  the  British  goveroD|ent 
There  are  18  government  schools,  attended  by  1853  pupils  in  1S52; 
and  a  royal  college,  with  276  pupils  in  1852,  an  income  of  30  j4t,  and 
an  expenditure  of  3610/.  during  the  same  Tear.  In  1852  then 
returned  to  India  2893  adult  male  and  361  female  immigrants,  with  7i 
children.  In  the  rural  districts  court-houses  and  jails  hsve  been 
recently  erected,  and  »  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  cos* 
struction  of  new  roads,  and  the  repair  of  the  highways  now  in  nsa  [^ 
Supplement.] 

MAUlia    [Camtal.]       MAUVKSIN.    [G*as.] 

MAWES,  ST.      [COBNWALL.] 

MAYAGUANA.    [BahaxaSw] 

MAYBOLE,  Ayrshure,  Scotland,  a  burgh  of  barony  and  mAfi- 
tovm  in  the  parish  of  Maybole  and  district  of  Carrick,  i^  plea^aiitly 
situated  on  a  small  eminence  surrounded  by  hills,  about  5  miles  Irom 
the  sca-coaet,  and  9  miles  &  from  Ayr,  in  65''  20^  K  lai,  4'  i^ 
W.  long.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  3862.  Tiiebiu^ 
is  governed  by  17  councillors.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  hand-loom  weaving  for  Glasgow  manuiacturers.  The  church  is  a 
large  but  inelegant  structure.  There  are  several  school^  a  savings 
bank,  and  some  benevolent  institutions.  Maybole  aa  the  capital  of 
Carrick  was  once  the  winter  residence  of  many  noble  fiuniliea ;  and  is 
H  WM  held  tho  ootni  of  BaUUtry  for  the  dtstriol    At  tht  Mst  end  of 
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the  town  stands  t^e  ancient  seat  of  the  CassilUs  fiimily.  A  portion  of 
m  oollegiate  church,  founded  in  the  15  th  ceutary,  still  remains,  as  well 
aa  the  house,  now  the  Red  Lion  Iud,  wherein  John  Knox  and  Quintln 
Kehnedj,  abbot  of  Crossraguel,  held  their  disputation. 

MAYENCE.    [Mainz.] 

MAYENNE,  a  department  in  the  west  of  France,  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  departments  of  Manohe  and  Ome,  K  by  the  department  of 
Sarthe,  S.  by  Main e-et- Loire,  and  W.  by  Ille-et-Vilaine.  Its  form 
approximates  to  that  of  n  paikllelogram,  54  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  and  40  miles  brood  from  ea»t  to  west.  Its  area  is  1998  square 
miles.  It  lies  between  47*  46'  and  48'  S6'  N.  lat.,  0**  and  1'  16' 
W.  lonir.  The  population  in  1841  whs  861,892 ;  in  1861  it  amounted 
to  874,566,  giving  187*94  inhabitants  to  a  squai-e  mile,  or  13*36  above 
the  average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  The  depart- 
ment is  formed  out  of  the  western  part  of  the  old  province  of  Maine 
and  the  northern  part  of  Anjou ;  and  is  named  from  its  principal 
river  the  Mayennow 

I'he  surface  of  the  department  is  uneven,  strewed  with  hills,  and 
m  soma  places  cut  up  by  valleys  and  ravines.  The  Armoric  Hills  run 
across  the  department  in  the  north,  and  send  out  a  branch  southward, 
which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Vilaine  and  the  Mayenne. 
From  a  distance  the  country  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  forest^  such 
ia  the  number  of  trees  planted  in  the  hedge-rows  that  inclose  each 
field.  The  population  of  Lower  Maine  does  not,  as  is  the  cose  in 
moat  parts  of  France,  Uve  in  hamlets  or  villages,  but  is  scattered 
among  isolated  farmhouses,  each  of  which  stands  among  thick  hedges, 
and  contains  a  family  that  is  supplied  with  every  necessary  of  Ufe, 
both  of  food  and  clothing,  from  the  land  and  their  own  industry. 
This  isolated  and  independent  existence  has  left  its  impress  on  the 
people  in  a  certain  rudeness  of  address,  an  honest  but  obstinate 
adherence  to  old  usages,  and  a  consequent  aversion  to  things  called 
improvements.  The  soil  in  the  arroudissement  of  Ch&teau-Gk>ntier, 
and  in  part  of  that  of  Laval,  is  productive  in  bread-stufib  of  all  kinds ; 
in  the  rest  of  the  department  the  land  is  poor,  and  does  not  yield 
enough  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Meadow  land  is 
scanty,  nevertheless  a  gieat  number  of  beasts  are  fed,  which  form  a 
source  of  considerable  profit  to  the  fiurmer.  Flax,  hemp,  and  fruit* 
trees  are  extensively  cultivated.  Other  products  are  chestDUts,  nuts, 
some  bad  wine,  and  cider  fruits  yielding  6,833,288  gallons  of  cider. 
Well-wooUed  sheep,  pigs,  and  fowls  are  numerous.  Bees  are  kept  in 
great  numbers. 

The  department  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Loire, 
and  is  drained  chiefly  by  the  Mayenne  (the  ancient  Meduana),  which 
rises  in  the  south  of  the  department  of  Ome,  and  running  nearly  south 
past  the  towns  of  Mayenne,  Laval,  and  Ch&teau-Gontier,  divides  the 
department  of  Mayenne  into  two  pretty  equal  parts.  A  few  miles 
below  Ch&teau-Qontier,  it  enters  Maine-et-Loire,  where  it  receives  the 
Ondon  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Sarthe,  swelled  by  the  Loire,  on  the 
left ;  from  its  junction  with  the  Sarthe  to  its  entrance  into  the  Loire 
at  Ponts-de-C<S,  about  5  miles  south  of  Angers,  this  river  takes  the 
name  of  Maine.  Small  steamers  ply  up  to  Angen*,  and  barges  up  to 
Laval.  The  principal  feeders  of  the  Mayenne  in  this  department  are 
the  Yarenne,  the  Calmont,  and  the  Em^,  on  the  right  bank,  and  the 
Jouanne,  and  the  Ouette,  on  the  left  bank.  A  small  portion  of  the 
west  of  the  department  is  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Vilaine.  [Ille- 
BT- Vilaine.]  A  narrow  baud  along  the  east  of  the  department  is 
drained  by  feeders  of  the  Sarthe.  The  south-western  districts  are 
drained  by  the  Ondon. 

The  department  is  crossed  by  5  state,  11  departmental,  and  a  great 
number  of  bad  cross  roads.  It  is  also  traversed  by  the  railway  from 
Paris  to  Brest,  which  passes  through  Laval. 

In  geological  structure  the  department  belongs  nearly  altogether  to 
the  primitive  formations.  Iron-mines  are  worked  for  the  supply  of 
eight  smelting  fhrnaees  and  ten  forges.  Coal-mines  are  worked  near 
LavaL  Marble,  granite,  flint,  building-  and  lime-stone,  and  slate  are 
quarried.  White  sand,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  is  raised. 
SaiKHoth  and  linen  are  the  chief  manufactures ;  cotton-sttiffs,  hair- 
cloth, linen  thread,  and  paper  are  made.  About  216  fairs  and  markets 
Are  held  in  the  year. 

The  climate  is  healthy,  and  resembles  that  of  the  south  of  England. 

The  department  was  comprehended  in  ancient  times  in  the  territory 
of  the  Diablintes,  the  Arvii,  and  the  Andes,  or  Andecavi,  three  Celtic 
tribes  included  in  Lugdunensis  Tertia.  Noeo<lunum  and  Vagoritum, 
the  respective  diief  towns  of  the  Diablintes  and  the  Arvii  were  within 
the  limits  of  the  department  Of  the  first  there  are  important  remains 
about  6  miles  south-east  from  Mayenne,  at  the  village  of  Jublains, 
which  in  sound  preserves  the  name  of  the  Diablintes  almost  without 
alteration.  There  are  the  walls  of  a  Roman  station  forming  neariy  a 
sqaaro  of  600  or  700  feet  each  way,  with  towers  on  the  sides  and  at 
the  comers.  The  walls  are  scarcely  more  than  7  or  8  feet  high,  and 
about  9  feet  thick,  composed  of  layers  of  square  stone,  alternating 
with  three  tiers  of  brick,  and  thewhple  united  by  a  very  bard  cement 
It  ia  one  of  the  most  firmly-bnilt  and  best  preserved  Soman  forts  in 
France.  Within  the  inclosiire  are  the  traces  of  buildings  probably 
occupied  by  the  ffarrison  of  the  fort  A  subterraneous  apartment,  which 
probably  formed  part  of  a  Roman  villa,  was  discovered  near  the  fort, 
with  a  mosaic  floor  and  painted  walls.  An  ancient  well  has  also  been 
disooTered,  and  medals  and  rings  have  been  dug  up.    There  is  near 


Jublains  a  granitic  rock  presenting  a  resemblance  to  a  chair,  supposed 
to  be  a  Druid ic  monument  There  are  some  remains  of  Vagoritum  at 
a  place  called  Arve,  or  Erve,  on  the  river  Erve,  a  feeder  of  the  Sarthe, 
which  drains  the  east  of  the  department  From  these  names  (Jublains 
and  Erve)  it  is  inferred  with  great  probability  that  the  towns  took  at 
a  later  period  the  names  of  the  people  to  whom  they  belonged.  In 
the  country  between  Jublains  and  the  Erve  there  are  some  Druidical 
stone  circles  and  other  Celtic  monuments. 

The  department  contains  1,:£75,6U7  acres.  Of  this  surface  875,521 
acres  are  arable ;  I7l|344  acres  are  grass  land;  65,186  acres  are  covered 
with  woods  and  forests ;  27,351  acres  are  laid  out  in  nurseries,  planta- 
tions, gardens,  &c. ;  50,367  acres  consist  of  heaths  and  moors ;  and  9951 
acres  are  covered  with  rivers,  pond^,  brooks,  &c 

The  department  is  divided  into  3  arrondi^soments,  whichi  with  their 
subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Cantons. 

Commnncfi. 

Population  In  1851. 

1.  Lsvnl        .      . 

2.  Mnyenno     .         .     • 
S.  ChAteati.Gontier 

9 

12 
0 

92 

110 

72 

180,528 

165.181 

78,862 

Total         .        .     1         27 

274 

874,5GG 

1.  In  the  first  arroudissement  the  chief  town  is  Laval^  which  is  also 
the  capital  of 'the  department  It  is  situated  in  48**  4'  7"  N.  lat, 
0"  46'  16**  W.  long.,  217  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  1(2  miles  W. 
by  S.  from  Paris,  and  has  17,538  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  The 
principal  part  of  the  town  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mayenne,  and  consists  of  irregularly-built^  narrow,  »teep, 
and  crooked  streets  of  timber-framed  houses,  each  story  of  which 
overhangs  the  one  below  it,  so  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  buildings 
overhang  and  darken  the  dreary  streets.  From  the  midst  of  these 
dismal  buildings,  and  close  to  the  river,  rises  the  extensive  old  castle 
of  the  lords  of  La-Tremouille,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  round  tower, 
which  formed  the  keep ;  this  castle  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  Near  the 
castle  an  old  bridge  thrown  across  the  river  leads  to  a  new  suburb, 
regularly  built  with  wide  straight  streets,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
Another  suburb  called  Aveni^res  is  interesting  on  account  of  its 
elegant  church,  which  dates  from  1040.  The  principal  buildings  in 
the  old  town  are — ^the  churches  of  La-Trinit^,  Des  Cordeliers,  and 
St-Y^n^raud ;  two  hospitals,  founded  about  the  year  800 ;  the  public 
libraxy;  and  a  large  and  handsome  linen-market  The  town  has  a 
tribunid  of  first  instance,  a  tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce,  and  a 
college.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  manufacture  of  table  and  household 
linen  and  linen-yam,  for  the  rale  of  which  there  are  weekly  markets ; 
calico,  flannel,  cotton-handkerchiefs,  serge,  soap,  leather,  &a,  are  also 
made ;  and  there  is  a  good  bxisiness  done  in  flax,  wine,  brandy,  clover- 
seed,  timber,  iron,  marble,  &c.  The  town  grew  up  round  a  castle 
built  by  the  counts  of  Maine  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  Bretons.  The 
castle  was  burnt  by  the  Northmen,  but  rebuilt  in  840,  and  surrounded, 
together  with  the  houses  grouped  about  it,  with  a  turreted  wall  In 
the  12th  century  Laval  gave  a  title  to  a  barony  whose  possessors 
were  all  sumamed  Guy  in  honour  of  Quy  lY.,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Crusades  under  Qodfrey  de  Bouillon.  The  barony  was 
raised  to  a  county  by  Charies  YII.,  and  into  a  duchy  by  Louis  XL 
in  1481.  Laval  was  taken  by  the  English  imder  the  great  Talbot  in 
1466,  but  the  French  recovered  it  the  following  year:  the  town  still 
retains  its  walls.  It  was  taken  in  1798  by  the  Yeudeans,  who  in 
October  of  that  year,  xmder  the  oommand  of  Larochejacquelin,  defeated 
with  terrible  slaughter  a  large  army  of  republicans,  commanded  by 
General  L^helle,  near  the  town.  The  railway  from  Paris  to  Brest 
passes  through  LavaL  Argtntrij  6  miles  K  from  Laval,  stands  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  near  the  Jouanne,  and  has  marble  quarries,  tanyarda« 
and  about  200Q  inhabitants.  Ohaillandf  12  miles  from  Laval,  near 
the  Em^e,  has  coal-mines,  iron-forges,  smelting-fumaces,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  2600.  £vronj  situated  in  a  remote  but  fertile  district^  16 
miles  N.R  from  Laval,  has  a  population  of  41 30.  The  town  originated 
in  a  Benedictine  abbey  founded  here  in  the  7th  century  by  Hadouin, 
count  of  Maine.  The  abbey-buildings,  which  are  extensive  and  still 
entire,  are  now  occupied  by  nuns,  who  devote  their  labours  to  the 
instruction  of  female  teachers  for  the  education  of  the  female  poor. 
The  abbey-church  is  one  of  the  finest  in  all  the  department  The 
ancient  chapel  of  St-Crespil,  near  the  abbey-church,  and  the  market- 
house,  are  notable  buildings.  This  town  has  a  good  weekly  oom- 
market,  linen-mnnufactores,  and  some  trade  in  wine,  wool,  and  brandy. 
The  country  about  £vron  is  extremely  retentive  of  wet  and  boggy  in 
winter,  so  that  the  roads  axe  almost  impassabla  This  kind  of  soil 
covers  the  watershed  between  the  Sarthe  and  Mayenne,  to  which  riven 
and  small  streams  run  from  it  in  various  directions. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Mccyenne,  stands 
on  the  steep  slopes  of  two  hills  united  by  a  bridge  across  the  river 
Mayenne,  18  miles N.  by  E.  from  Laval, in  48'  18'  17"  N.  lat,  0"  86'  65* 
W.  long.,  888  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  has  tribunals  of  first 
instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  a  council  of  prud'hommes,  and 
dS*SS  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  Mayenne  was  formeriy  defended 
by  strong  fortifications  which  withstood  the  English  under  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury  for  three  months  in  1424,  when  it  capitulated.    It  gave 
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title  to  a  barony  in  the  house  of  Quise,  which  Francois  I.  erected  to 
a  marquiaate  in  1544,  and  Charles  IX.  into  a  duchy  iu  favour  of  Charles 
de  Lorraine,  who  became  head  of  the  French  political  party  called  the 
League.  The  streets  are  ill  laid  out^  irregularly  built,  with  old  odd- 
looking  houses,  and  so  steep  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  eight  horses 
and  four  bullocks  yoked  together  drawing  a  single  carriage.  On  the 
top  of  the  hill  on  the  right  bank  there  are  two  laige  squares,  in  one 
of  which  is  the  town-house.  The  old  castle  of  the  lords  of  Mayenue 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  commands  the  bridge ;  a 
laige  building  near  it  serves  for  the  linen-market  Linen,  calicoes, 
and  ootton-yam  are  the  chief  industrial  products  of  the  town,  which 
has  also  bleach-mills  and  dye-houses.  AmJbriire9,  6  miles  N.  from 
Mayenne,  is  a  well-built  town  of  2453  inhabitants.  A  castle  now  in 
ruins,  built  here  by  the  Conqueror,  is  the  most  interesting  object  in 
the  town.  The  corn-market  is  held  on  a  part  of  its  site.  Beds,  a  town 
of  2342  inhabitants,  S.E.  of  Mayenne,  was  burned  by  the  Vendeans  in 
1799.  Em€t,  prettily  situated  on  the  river  Emde,  14  miles  W.  from 
Mayenne,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  wide  straight  streets,  and  5489 
infaiabita^ts,  who  manufacture  linen-yam  and  cloth.  There  are  iron- 
mines  and  iron-forges  near  Em^e.  Goiron,  12  miles  N.W.  from 
Mayenne,  has  a  population  of  2351.  The  ancient  castle  of  Gorron, 
one  of  the  frontier  fortresses  of  Maine,  has  been  entirely  destroyed, 
and  a  corn-market  erected  on  its  site.  Lassay,  12  miles  K.E.  from 
Mayenne,  has  2565  inhabitants,  and  an  ancient  castle,  the  erection  of 
which  dates  from  the  year  825,  and  which  is  the  best  preserved  of  the 
old  fortresses  of  Maine.  Pra-en-PaUf  20  miles  N.E.  from  Mayenne, 
on  the  road  to  Alen^on,  has  a  population  of  3495.  ViUainet4a'JiUielf 
E.  of  Mayenne,  has  2500  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen-cloth. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Chdteau-Oontier,  is 
situated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  16  miles  S.  from  Laval,  in  47**  49'  50" 
N.  lat,  0°  42'  11"  W.  long.,  192  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mayenne,  over  which  a  stone  bridge  leads  to  a  large 
suburb.  Of  the  castle  built  here  by  Foulques  Nerra,  count  of  Anjou, 
who  intrusted  its  safe  keeping  to  a  knight  named  Gontier  (whence  the 
name),  there  is  scarcely  a  vestige.  The  town,  which  is  ill  laid  out^ 
but  has  well-built  houses,  possesses  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a 
college,  and  6443  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  linen,  serge,  hair-cloth, 
and  leather ;  and  trade  in  clover-seed,  thread,  iron,  timber,  and  wine. 
The  most  notable  objects  in  the  town  are — the  square  on  the  site  of 
the  old  castle,  and  the  promenade  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
picturesque  banks  of  the  Mayenne.  C<me4e'  Vivien,  N.W.  of  Chateau- 
Gontier,  has  3408  inhabitants.  Croon,  formerly  a  fortified  town,  and 
famous  for  its  siege  by  the  Prince  of  Conti  in  1592,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oudon,  12  miles  W.  from  ChAteau-Gontier,  and  has 
3908  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  coarse  woollens,  and  trade  in  com, 
linen,  thread,  &a 

The  department  forma  with  that  of  Sarthe  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of 
Le-Mans ;  is  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Angers, 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  University-Academy  of  Bennes ;  and 
belongs  to  the  16th  Military  Division,  of  which  Bennes  is  head- 
quarters. It  returns  3  members  to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French 
empire. 

(Dictionnaire  de  la  France  ;  Ajinuaire  pour  VAn  1853 ;  Statislique 
de  la  France;  Official  Papers.) 

MAYNOOTH,  county  Eildare,  Ireland,  a  post-  and  market-town,  in 
the  barony  of  North  Salt,  is  situated  on  the  Royal  Canal,  15  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  Dublin  by  the  Midland  Great  Westem  railway,  of 
which  it  is  a  station.    The  population  in  1851  was  2201. 

Maynooth  consists  of  a  single  well-built  street,  at  the  east  end  of 
which  is  the  entrance  to  Canton,  the  extensive  demesne  of  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  and  at  the  west  end  the  royal  college  of  St  Patrick. 
There  are  in  the  town  a  parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and 
nunnexy,  a  National  school,  and  a  dispensary.  Maynooth  College  is  a 
plain  qvuodrangular  structure,  with  a  front  400  feet  in  length.  The 
grounds  attached  to  it  occupy  a  space  of  80  acres.  The  institution 
was  founded  in  1795  by  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  for  the 
education  of  candidates  for  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In 
1845  it  was  permanently  endowed,  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  for 
the  support  and  instruction  of  500  students,  and  of  20  senior  scholars 
on  the  Dunboyne  foundation — a  revenue  of  4602b  derived  from  the 
estates  of  the  late  Lord  Dunboyne.  The  buildings  have  been  com- 
pleted by  a  sum  of  30,000/L,  vested  by  the  Act  of  1845  in  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  for  Ireland.  They  contain  seven 
lecture-halls,  a  chapel,  hbrary,  refectory,  and  professors'  and  students' 
apartments.  The  course  of  study  occupies  eight  years,  during  which 
the  students  can  leave  the  ooUege  only  by  special  permission  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  Near  the 
college  are  the  mine  of  Maynooth  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  Fit^eralds,  the 
ancestors  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster ;  it  was  built  in  1426.  Fairs  are 
held  in  the  town  on  May  4th  and  September  19th. 

MAYO,  a  maritime  county  in  the  province  of  Connaught^  Ireland, 
is  bounded  K  by  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Roscommon,  S.  by  the 
county  of  Galway,  and  W.  and  N.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  lies 
between  58'  27'  and  54*  19'  N.  lat,  8'  31'  and  9**  20'  W.  long.  IU 
greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  72  miles ;  from  north  to  south  58 
milea  The  area  is  2131  square  miles,  or  1,363,882  acres,  of  which 
497,587  acres  are  arable,  800,111  acres  uncultivated,  8360  aci-es  in 
plantations,  848  acres  in  towns,  and  56,976  acres  under  water.     Next 


to  Cork  and  Galway,  Mayo  is  the  largest  county  in  Ireland.  In  1831 
the  popuhiUon  was  366,828 ;  in  1841  it  was  388,887:  in  1851  it  wa 
274,612. 

Coa8t4ine  and  Islands. — The  length  of  the  ooast-lme  from  the  moath 
of  the  river  Moy  on  the  north-east  to  the  head  of  Killery  Hari)oar  on 
the  south-west^  exclusive  of  minor  indentations,  is  about  250  milea. 
The  only  harbour  generally  frequented  on  the  northern  coast  is  thab 
of  Killala,  in  the  Bay  of  Killala,  which  is  formed  by  the  aostuary  of 
the  Moy.  The  bay  is  a  square  of  about  5  miles,  with  a  range  of  sand- 
hills extending  across  the  bottouL  In  this  range  are  two  openines, 
one  forming  the  bar  of  the  Moy,  and  the  other  that  of  KillaU  Ua^ 
hour.  Formerly  vessels  for  BaU^  entered  by  the  Killala  bar;  bat 
since  certain  improvements  were  made  in  the  Moy  the  narigation  hss 
been  direct,  and  vessels  of  200  tons  now  sail  up  to  within  a  mile  of 
Ballina.  From  Killala  Bay  westward  to  Benwee  Head,  a  distance  of 
20  miles,  the  coast  rises  in  lofty  cliffs,  affording  little  shelter  for  cnft 
of  any  kind.  Between  Benwee  Head  and  the  Mullet  is  Broadharfo, 
a  bay  consisting  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  harbour,  the  entrance  to  \ht 
latter  being  less  than  half  a  mile  in  width  in  4  fathoms  of  water.  The 
basin  within  rims  up  7  miles  to  the  town  of  Belmullet,  and  affotda 
good  anchorage  throughout  The  Mullet,  extending  15  miles  in  lenifth, 
is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus  5  miles  long, 
which  separates  Broadhaven  from  the  Bay  of  Blacksod.  The  aootheni 
part  of  the  peninsula  is  low  and  sandy ;  but  on  the  north  are  tome 
inconsiderable  emineaces,  of  which  Slieve  Moi:«,  rising  over  theeotruce 
to  Broadhaven,  is  the  chief.  Blacksod  Bay  affords  excellent  roadsteaJs 
and  several  sheltered  spots  well  adapted  for  landing  caigoea  The 
southern  boundary  of  Blacksod  Bay  is  Aohill  Isuun).  The  npper 
end  of  the  bay  abounds  with  a  multitude  of  safe  and  excellent  anchor- 
ages among  the  numerous  islands  between  the  creeks  of  Newport  and 
Westport  The  mouth  of  the  bay  being  oovered  for  one-third  of  its 
breadth  by  Clare  Island,  the  whole  basin  enjoys  a  considerahle  shelter 
from  the  swell  of  the  ocean.  The  remainder  of  the  coast  of  Mtinuk 
between  Clew  Bay  and  the  Killery  possesses  no  harbours,  but  there  is 
anchorage  in  westerly  winds  under  the  lee  of  Inniaturk  Island  in  the 
offing.  Small  islandlsy  singly  or  in  groups,  lie  in  great  nomben  aloo^ 
the  northern  and  westem  coasts. 

SurfaeCf  Hydrography,  and  Communieations, — ^The  sar£aoe  of  the 
ooonty  embraces  a  part  of  the  central  plain  of  Ireland,  with  alvge 
extent  of  wild  and  mountainous  country  between  it  and  the  sea 
The  mountain  region  consists  of  two  principal  districts  separated  by 
Clew  Bay,  which  running  inland  15  miles,  by  from  7  to  8  miles  ia 
width,  meets  the  extremity  of  the  plain  at  Weetport.  The  mountsin 
groups  south  of  Clew  Bay  cover  an  area  of  about  15  by  20  miles,  ind 
stretch  into  the  highlands  of  Joyce  country  and  Connemara.  [Galvat.J 
The  Furmnamore  and  Partry  Mountains  extend  in  a  north-east  diieo- 
tion  from  the  head  of  Killeiy  Harbour,  and  form  a  continuous  nn^ 
15  miles  long,  rising  abruptly  over  the  westem  shores  of  Lough  Huk 
and  Lough  (Jarra.  Furmnamore,  in  the  centre  of  the  range,  is  2ii0 
feet  high. 

On  both  sides  of  the  chain  are  bold  ravines,  traversed  by  streami 
descending  on  the  one  hand  into  Lough  Mask,  and  on  the  other  into 
the  valley  of  the  Owen  Errive  River,  which  runs  southward  into  the 
head  of  Killery  Harbour,  and  into  the  valley  of  the  river  Ayle,  which 
runs  northward.  The  Ayle  dips  undexground  on  emerging  from  the 
mountain  district^  and  passing  eastward  for  two  miles  under  the  lioM- 
stone  rock  of  the  plain,  rises  again  and  flows  southward  into  the  heui 
of  Lough  Mask.  The  group  of  Muilrea  skirts  the  northern  shore  of 
Killery  Harbour,  and  extends  inland.  Muilrea  Mountain,  which  rm 
over  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  is  the  highest  ground  in  the  ooontr, 
being  2682  feet  in  altitude.  Northward  from  the  group  of  Huilrts 
the  surface  rises  into  undulating  hills  of  from  900  to  1200  feet  in 
height,  the  general  slope  of  the  country  being  towards  the  north-ves:. 
The  northern  vei^e  of  Murrisk  is  occupied  through  a  length  of  lu 
miles  by  the  range  of  Croagh  Patrick,  running  panllel  to  the  shore, 
which  rises  in  its  highest  summit  to  an  altitude  of  2610  feet 

North  of  Clew  Bay  the  Croagh  Moyle  Mountains  run  in  a  sooth- 
westerly  direction  from  the  valley  of  the  Moy  to  the  head  of  tiie  bay 
at  Newport.  The  group  of  Nephin  extends  from  Lough  Fyough, 
near  the  northem  shore  of  Clew  Bay,  to  the  westem  shore  of  Lough 
Conn,  over  which  Mount  Nephin,  tiie  highest  point  in  the  district, 
rises  abruptly  to  an  elevation  of  2646  feet.  In  the  valley  bounded  by 
these  ranges  lie  Lough  Beltra  and  Lough  Lavalla.  A  tract  of  extremely 
desolate  moorlands  is  bounded  towards  the  east  by  the  valley  of  the 
Moy,  and  towards  the  west  by  the  Tyrawley  and  Nephin  Beg  M<>on- 
tains.  A  ridge  of  low  elevation  divides  this  tract  into  two  portion^ 
the  waters  of  one  of  which  flow  eastward  by  the  Deel  River  to  Lougii 
Conn,  and  those  of  the  other  passing  thivugh  a  gap  in  the  centre  of 
the  Nephin  Beg  range  run  westward  by  the  Owenmore  River  to  the 
head  of  Blacksod  Bay.  The  chief  height  of  the  Nephm  Beg  chain  u 
SUeve  Cor,  2368  feet;  Nephin  B^  is  2012  feet  West  of  the  Tyravlej 
and  Nephin  Beg  Mountains  are  numerous  lakes,  of  which  the  greatest 
is  Carrowmore,  which  disohaiges  its  waters  by  the  Owenmore  Riyer 
into  TuUaghan  Bay. 

The  valley  of  the  Moy  from  the  sea  to  Foxford,  which  is  aituatoa 
15  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  open,  and  oontaioa  much 
improved  and  improvable  land,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
KiLLAJLi  and  Ballina.    Between  Ballina  and  the  range  of  Nephin  u 
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Lough  Conn,  a  fine  sheet  of  water  8  miles  in  length  by  from  1  to  4 
pules  in  breadth,  commnnicating  on  tiie  south  by  a  yery  narrow  strait 
in  the  neck  of  land  called  the  Puntoon,  with  Lough  Cullin,  a  smaller 
lake,  through  which  it  discharges  its  waters  into  the  xiyer  Moy  close 
to  Foxford. 

The  valley  at  Foxford  is  contracted  by  the  approaching  ranges  of 
the  Croagh  Moyle  and  Slieye  Oamph  Mountains,  but  southward  from 
this  point  it  opens  into  an  extensive  plain  in  which  Slieve  Camon, 
855  feet  high,  is  the  most  considerable  eminence.  The  main  stream 
of  the  Moy,  rising  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  runs  westward  through  an 
open  upland  valley  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  line  of  the  Ox 
Mountains,  and  on  the  south  by  low  undulating  hills  of  from  600  to 
700  feet  in  height,  skirting  the  northern  verge  of  the  great  plain. 
This  vale  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  much  incumbered  with  mountain 
bogs,  except  towards  the  western  extremity,  where  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  cultivation  round  the  small  town  of  Swineford.  Southward 
from  the  valley  of  the  upper  Moy,  the  district  on  the  eastern  verge  of 
the  county  is  bleak  and  swampy.  A  good  pastoral  tract  extends  from 
the  Roscommon  border  on  the  east  to  the  vicinity  of  Castlebar  on  ihe 
west,  and  from  the  Slieve  Camon  on  the  north  to  the  borders  of 
Gbdway  on  the  south.  This  tract  is  named  generally  the  Plains  of 
Mayo,  though  the  name  strictly  applies  to  the  rich  grazing  lands 
immediately  south  of  Slieve  Camon.  Farther  south,  the  tracts  of 
bog  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  northern  and  central  portion  of 
the  plain,  occupying  most  of  the  valleys,  and  in  several  instances 
insulating  the  demesnes  of  the  gentry.  An  open  fertile  district 
extends  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lough  Mask. 

From  Westport  to  Newport  the  head  of  Clew  Bay  is  studded  with 
170  green  pasturable  islands,  varying  in  size  from  a  few  acres  to  half 
a  mile  in  length.  The  shore  along  the  head  of  the  bay  is  also  good 
arable  and  pasture  land,  and  is  worn  into  numerous  peninsulas  and 
low  promontories,  many  of  them  wooded,  which  greatly  increases  the 
picturesque  effect  From  within  three  miles  of  Westport  to  Castle- 
bar lie  a  number  of  small  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  are  discharged 
by  a  river  passing  through  the  town  into  the  head  of  Lough  Cullin. 

The  county  has  been  of  late  years  much  improved  by  the  construc- 
tion' of  important  lines  of  road.  One  leading  from  Castlebar  to 
Bel  mullet,  and  another  from  Ballina  to  BelmuUet,  have  opened  the 
wild  districts  of  Tyrawley  and  Erris.  The  district  of  Murrisk  has 
been  opened  by  an  excellent  road  from  Westport  to  the  head  of 
Killery  harbour,  where  it  joins  the  government  road,  leading  through 
Connemara.  The  champaign  part  of  the  county  is  in  general  well 
supplied  with  roads. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  Ac, — The  geological  structure  of  Mayo,  like 
that  of  Galway,  exhibits  an  arrangement  of  primary  and  secondary 
Tocks  skirting  a  limestone  basin.  As  usual,  the  champaign  district 
and  the  field  of  limestone  are  co-extensive.  In  Clew  Bay,  as  in  many 
of  the  western  bays  of  Ireland,  while  the  promontories  on  each  side 
are  of  primary  rock,  the  bottom  of  the  bay  consists  of  stratified  lime- 
stone, aa  appeaiB  from  the  multitude  of  limestone  islands  round  its 
upper  extremity.  The  j^erges  of  the  plain  are  traversed  by  numerous 
subterraneous  channels.  The  southern  half  of  Murrisk  belongs  to 
the  grauwacke  series ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Ayle,  a  tract  of  yellow 
sandstone  lies  between  the  ulay-slate  of  this  formation  and  the  strati- 
fied limestone.  The  northern  division  of  Murrisk  consists  mainly  of 
mica-slate  with  prdtrusions  of  granite  and  quartz,  the  chief  quart2S 
protrusion  being  the  peak  of  Croagh  Patrick.  Along  the  north- 
western coast  of  Murrisk  a  tract  of  old  red-sandstone  appears,  which 
rises  again  on  the  southern  and  eastern  side  of  the  island  of  Clare, 
overlying  the  granite  of  which  the  nucleus  of  that  island  consists. 
It  r&appears  in  the  northern  mountain  district.  The  limestone  tract 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  north-eastern  Tyrawley,  but  no  where 
reaches  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  field  of  yellow  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate.  The  mica-slate  field  comprises  all  Erris,  the 
Mullety  the  isUnd  of  AchiU,  and  southern  Tyrawley  as  far  eastward 
as  great  Nephin.  Granite  and  quartz  protrusions  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  in  this  district  generally  constitutmg  the  loftiest  and 
most  strikhig  elevations.  Granite  again  rises  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley  of  the  Moy  in  the  Slieve  Gamph  Mountains  over  Foxford, 
supporting  flanks  of  mica-slate  as  in  the  range  of  Kephin.  Through- 
out the  primary  district  iron-ore  is  abundant,  but  remains  tmwrought 
for  want  of  fuel  Marble  susceptible  of  a  good  polish  has  been  raised 
in  several  parts  of  the  barony  of  Murrisk.    Slates  are  quarried. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Produce. — The  climate  of  the  western  districts 
is  damp  and  ungeniaL  That  of  the  level  part  of  the  county,  which 
is  protected  by  the  mountains  from  the  prevalent  winds,  and  lies  open 
towards  the  east  and  south,  is  as  mild  aa  the  dimate  of  most  of  the 
midland  counties. 

The  soils  of  the  champaigp  tract  are  in  general  similar  to  those  of 
other  limestone  districts :  the  best  lie  about  Balla,  Claremorris»  and 
lioUymount  on  the  south,  and  round  Ballina  on  the  north. 

The  tillage  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westport  have  been  for 
the  most  part  reclaimed  from  a  comparatively  moory  state;  but 
towards  Newport  the  soil  is  naturally  good,  and  produces  large  crops 
of  the  best  oats.  The  chief  occupations  are  agriculture  and  fishing. 
Pasturage  is  more  general  than  tillage.  In  1853  the  number  of  acres 
tinder  crop  was  179,268,  of  which  3263  acres  grew  wheat ;  81,451 
acres  oats;  7262  acres  barley,  here,  rye,  peas,  and  beans;  53,412 
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acres  potatoes;  12,808  acres  turnips;  2470  acres  other  green  crops; 
1198  acres  flax,  and  17,904  acres  meadow  and  clover.  Of  plantations, 
in  1841,  there  were  9356  acres,  yielding  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  fir, 
mixed  timber,  and  fruit  In  1852  on  31,915  holdings  there  wei« 
14,942  horses,  16,786  mules  and  asses,  183,870  head  of  cattle,  172,117 
sheep,  80,670  pigs,  8072  goats,  and  324,716  head  of  poultry.  The 
fishery  districts  are  Westport,  Keele,  Dulough,  Dunkeehan,  and  Bally- 
castlc,  comprising  226  miles  of  maritime  boundary,  and  in  1853 
employing  486  registered  vessels,  and  2910  men  and  boys.  There 
are  considerable  salmon  fisheries  on  the  Moy  and  other  rivers  of  the 
county.  The  principal  fishing-bank  on  the  north  lies  between  Down- 
patrick  Head  and  Broadhaven,  at  about  3  miles  from  tho  shore,  in  30 
to  45  fathoms  water,  where  tucbot,  sole,  cod,  luig,  haddock,  and  hake 
are  taken.  Between  the  Stags  of  Broadhaven  (insular  rocks  in  the 
offing  of  that  bay)  and  the  island  of  South  Inniskea  is  another  bank, 
in  18  to  80  fathoms  water,  on  which  the  same  fish  abound.  Blaoksod 
Bay  and  Clew  Bay  also  contain  extensive  fishing-banks  for  turbot, 
sole,  plaice,  &o. ;  and  vast  quantities  of  oysters  and  lobsters  may  be 
taken  on  the  shores  of  both.  The  herring-fishery  is  chiefly  prosecuted 
near  the  mouth  of  Killery  harbour. 

Divifume  and  Towns, — The  county  is  in  the  dioceses  of  Tuam, 
Killala,  and  Achonry.  It  is  divided  into  nine  baronies — Burrishoole, 
Carra,  Claremorris,  Coatello,  Erris,  Gallen,  Kilmaine,  Murrisk,  and 
Tyrawley.  The  principal  towns  are  Castlebar,  Westport,  Ballinsy 
and  Ballinrobe,  which  are  noticed  under  their  respective  titles. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  smaller  towns  and  more  important 
villages,  with  the  population  of  each  in  1851  :— 

Binghamstovm^rris,  a  fishing  village,  built  since  1821  on  Saleen 
Creek,  on  the  west  side  of  Blacksod  Bay,  52  miles  W.  from  Castlebar 
by  road,  consists  of  mean  dwellings  laid  down  on  a  regular  plan,  and 
contains  a  parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  dispensary. 
The  harbour,  couAinting  of  a  basin,  with  a  pier  165  feet  long,  was 
completed  by  the  Fishery  Board.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  1st  of  every 
month.  Clarb,  or  Claremobbis.  Cong,  population  519,  a  poor 
village  near  the  head  of  Lough  Corrib,  30  miles  S.  "rom  Castlebar, 
contains  a  parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  uidpensary,  and 
the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  in  which  Roderick  O'Connor,  the  last  native 
king  of  Ireland,  after  being  dispossessed  of  his  sovereignty,  passed 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  Petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  town  on  the 
second  Friday  of  every  montL  Crossmolina,  population  1225,  a 
market-  and  post-town,  on  the  river  Deel,  near  the  head  of  Lough 
Conn,  16  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Castlebar  by  road,  contains  a  parish 
church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Methodist  chapel,  and  remains  of 
an  old  castle  and  of  an  abbey.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly. 
Fairs  are  held  ten  times  a  year.  There  is  a  weekly  market.  Forford, 
population  681,  a  market-  and  post-town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Moy,  near  Lough  Cullin,  134  ™il®3  N.E.  by  N.  from  Castlebar, 
contains  a  handsome  parish  church,  with  a  square  tower,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  a  market  and  court-house,  and  a  dispensary.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  monthly.  Thursday  is  the  market-day.  Fairs  an 
held  four  times  a  year.    Newport. 

Mayo  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  county 
is  in  the  Connaught  circuit.  The  county  prison  is  at  Castlebar,  where 
the  assizes  are  held.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  thei*e  and  at  Ballina^ 
Ballinrobe,  Belmullet,  Castlebar,  Claremorris,  Swineford,  and  West^ 
port.  Petty  sessions  are  held  in  24  places.  A  savings  bank  is  estab- 
lished at  Castlebar,  the  deposits  in  which  amounted  on  November  20th 
1853  to  13,903^  13«.  lid.  In  September  1852  there  were  173  National 
schools  in  operation,  attended  by  9928  male  and  8770  female  scholars. 

History  and  Antiquiiies. — This  county  formed  part  of  the  grant 
made  by  king  Henry  IL  to  William  Fitz-Adelm  de  Burgho  about  the 
year  1180.  Little  is  known  of  the  proceedings  of  the  settlers  until 
the  great  rebellion  succeeding  the  assassination  of  William  de  Burgho, 
earl  of  UUter,  in  1333.  Immediately  after  the  murder  of  the  eacl 
some  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  Burke  family,  seeing  that  tho 
entire  province  would  be  inherited  by  his  infant  daughter,  seized  on 
the  counties  of  Galway  and  Mayo,  and  cast  off  allegiance  to  the  English 
law,  renouncing  their  English  names,  and  identifying  themselves  and 
their  followers  with  the  native  Irish.  The  name  chosen  by  Edmund 
de  Burgho,  who  seized  on  Mayo,  was  Mac  William  Oughter.  From 
this  time  till  the  reign  of  ElTzabeth  the  Mac  William  of  the  day 
exercised  the  authority  of  an  independent  potentate.  In  1575  the 
MacWilliam,  accompanied  by  the  O'Malley  and  a  number  of  the  dan 
Donnell,  came  to  Gklway  and  made  his  submission,  consenting  to  pay 
250  marks  per  annum  for  his  country,  and  to  allow  his  followers  to  hold 
by  English  tenure.  The  county  was  shortly  after  again  declared  shire* 
ground.  The  Burkes  however  subsequently  broke  into  rebelliop,  in 
which  they  were  joined  by  other  families.  To  appease  these  tumults 
Sir  Richard  Bingham  marched  to  Ballinrobe  on  the  12th  July  1586,  and 
having  razed  several  castles  of  the  Burkes  and  Macdonnells,  and 
defeated  the  rebels,  succeeded  in  restoring  the  county  to  tranquillity. 
In  1798  a  French  force  of  1100  men,  under  General  Humbert,  made 
a  descent  on  Mayo,  carried  the  towns  of  Killala  and  Ballina,  and  being 
joined  by  fr  large  body  of  the  peasantry  defeated  General  Lake  before 
Castlebar,  but  had  to  surrender  at  Ballinamuck. 

The  antiquities  of  the  county  are  chiefly  ecdesiasticaL  There  are 
round  towers  at  Killala,  Turlogh,  Meelick,  and  Balla.  At  Cong  are 
the  remains  of  a  splendid  abbeyi  founded  in  the  7th  century,  and 
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rebuilt  by  (^Connor  in  the  12th  century.  An  trohlepisoopal  erosier 
of  surprisingly  beautiful  woricmanship,  made  by  oommand  of  Turlogh 
(yOonnor,  the  father  of  Roderick,  the  last  native  king  of  Ireland,  and 
preserved  at  Cong  until  recently,  is  now  in  the  posseaiion  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  At  Ballyhaunis  are  the  ruins  of  a  largely  endowed 
abbey  founded  by  the  family  of  Nangla  At  Moyne  there  are  the  fine 
remains  of  a  Franciscan  friary.  Rossork  abbey,  in  the  same  neighbour^ 
hood,  built  by  the  Joyces  in  the  15th  century,  is  another  very  striking 
ruin.  The  lemuns  of  Balliutubber  abbey,  7  miles  from  Ballinrobe, 
are  among  the  most  elegant  specimens  of  early  architootare  in  Ireland. 
It  was  founded  by  Cathal  O'Connor  about  the  close  of  the  12th  centuiy. 
Throughout  the  county  there  are  many  other  remains  of  reUgioua 
houses. 

The  chief  military  antiquities  are  Carrig-a-Nile,  near  Newport,  said 
to  have  been  a  stronghold  of  Grace  CMalley,  or  Qranu  Aile,  cele- 
brated for  her  exploits  against  the  English  in  the  16th  century ;  Doona 
Castle,  on  the  shore  of  Tulla^han  Bay,  another  seat  of  the  O'Malleys ; 
and  Inver  Castle,  on  the  shore  of  BroadhAVen,  which  probably  belonged 
to  the  same  family. 

MAYOTTA.    [Comoro  Islaiids.] 

MAYPU,  RIO.    [Chili.] 

MAZANDERAN.     [PiESiA.] 

MEACO.    [Japan.] 

MEASHAM.    [Dkbbtshirb.] 

MEATH,  a  maritime  county  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  Ireland, 
if  bounded  N.  by  Cavan,  Monaghan,  and  Louth,  E.  by  the  Irish  Sea 
and  the  county  of  Dublin,  S.  by  Kildare  and  Ring's  County,  and  W. 
by  Westmeath.  It  is  situated  between  53**  22'  and  SS"*  55'  N.  lat, 
6"  12f  and  7*  17'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is 
47  miles;  from  north  to  south  40  miles.  The  area  is  906  square 
miles,  or  579,899  acres,  of  which  547,891  acres  are  arable,  16,083  acres 
uncultivated,  12,767  acres  in  plantations,  467  acres  in  towns,  and  8244 
acres  under  water.  The  population  in  1841  was  188,828  :  in  1851  it 
was  140,750. 

Coast-line  and  Surface. — The  coast,  10  miles  in  length,  has  a  toler- 
ably straight  outline  running  south  by  east  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Boyne  to  the  boundary  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  near  Gormanstown. 
The  shore  is  low,  skirted  by  sand-banks  or  hills,  and  broken  by  one 
or  two  small  streams  which  flow  into  the  sea.  There  is  no  harbour  of 
importance. 

The  highest  part  of  the  county  is  near  the  western  border,  to  the 
south  of  the  Cross  water  stream,  whiah  separates  Meath  from  Cavan. 
The  principal  hill  in  that  district  is  Sliebhualliogh,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  904  feet^  between  Oldcastle  and  CrossakeeL  There  are  small 
patches  of  bog  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  The  general  surface  of 
the  county  is  a  continuation  of  the  central  plain  of  the  island. 
Belonging  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Boyne,  it  is  broken  only 
by  gentle  undulations  or  by  detached  hills  of  inconsiderable  height. 
In  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  the  chief  elevation  is  558 
feet,  the  height  of  one  of  several  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dunshaughlin. 

Bydrography  and  Communications.— ^he  Boyne  touches  the  border 
of  the  county  at  its  south-western  extremity,  and  after  dividing  it  for 
a  few  miles  from  the  county  of  Kildare,  flows  in  a  winding  channel 
noi-th-east  by  Trim  to  Kavan,  where  it  receives  the  Bluckwatsr,  its 
chief  tributary.  The  Menagh,  'which  skirts  the  south-western  border 
and  unites  with  the  Boyne  where  the  latter  first  touches  the  county ; 
the  Blind,  the  Blackwater,  which  on  the  south  divides  Meath  from 
Kildare,  and  the  Deel,  all  small  streams,  join  the  Boyne  before  it 
reaches  Kavan.  From  Navan  the  Boyne  flows  east-north-east  by  Slane 
to  the  border  of  Louth,  and  thence  along  the  boundary-line  to  the 
sea  at  Mornington  below  Drogheda.  The  Boyne  is  navigable  in  the 
natural  bed  of  the  stream  to  above  Drogheda,  and  afterwards  partly 
in  the  natural  bed,  and  occasionally  by  a  latei*al  cut  or  canal  to 
Navan,  about  23  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Blackwater  touches  the 
border  of  the  county  on  the  north-west  aide  at  the  junction  of  the 
Cross  water,  and  after  running  a  short  way  between  Louth  and  Meath 
flows  east-south-east  18  miles  into  the  Boyue  at  Navan.  The  Nobber 
riBcs  from  some  bogs  and  small  lakes  on  the  northern  side  of  the  county 
near  Kilmainham,  and  flowing  in  a  winding  course  first  south-east  then 
north-east  enters  Louth,  and  there  unites  with  the  Dee.  The  southern 
and  south-eastern  borders  are  watered  by  the  afiluents  of  the  Liffey, 
or  by  some  smaller  streams  which  flow  into  the  sea  between  the  Liffey 
and  the  Bovne.  Lough  Sheelin,  a  lake  of  an  oval  form,  5  miles  long, 
separates  Meath  and  Westmeath  from  Cavan.  Lough  Bawn  and  other 
small  lakes  lie  on  the  western  border  of  the  county.  lu  the  north  the 
lake  of  Kilmainham,  about  a  mile  long,  is  formed  by  an  expansion  of 
the  Nobber. 

The  Royal  Canal  enters  the  oountv  near  Kilcook,  and  runs  for  some 
miles  within  the  border,  occasionally  quitting  it  for  the  county  of 
Kildare.  It  is  carried  by  aqueducts  over  the  Blackwater  and  the 
Boyne,  and  soon  after  enters  Westmeath.  About  14  or  15  miles  of 
this  canal  are  within  the  county,  wliich  it  connects  with  Dublin  at  one 
end,  and  the  Shannon,  near  the  town  of  Longford,  at  the  other.  The 
Midland  Great  Western  railway,  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  crosses  the 
county  dose  to  the  Une  of  the  Royal  Canal.  The  Dublin  and  Belfast 
Junction  railway  passes  along  the  coast,  and  a  branch  from  Drogheda 
continues  the  communication  inland  to  Navan. 


The  county  is  well  provided  with  roads.  The  prbeipal  liius  sn 
the  coast  and  inland  roads  to  Drogheda,  joining  fae  Qrsat  Nortken 
road  to  Armagh  and  Belfast;  the  DuUin  and  Londoadeny  rad 
through  Slaoe ;  the  Dublin  and  Enniakillen  road  through  Nstsb  sad 
Kells ;  the  Dublin  and  Granard  road  by  Trim  and  Athboy ;  snd  tb 
Dublin  and  Sligo  road  by  Clonard. 

Geology. — Meath  belongs  chiefly  to  the  great  limestone  district  of 
Ireland,  the  southern  part  of  the  oounty,  and  oonsiderable  portioos  of 
the  north  and  west,  being  occupied  by  this  formation.  A  pari  of  the 
limestone  beds  belongs  to  the  calp  or  black  shale  series,  compossd  of 
alternations  of  impure  black  argillaoeous  limettone  with  bkek  ible 
containing  balls  of  gray  ironstone.  From  beneath  the  beds  of  the  cslp 
series  those  of  the  lower  limestone  crop  out.  The  hilly  parts  of  the 
oounty  belong  to  the  transition  district^  which  extends  from  the  ooaat 
of  the  oounty  of  Down  into  the  counties  of  Longford  and  BosoommoB. 
The  rocka  are  grauwaoke  slate,  fissile  olay-slate,  fiint-slats^  snd  chloiite 
slate.    In  this  distriot  limeetone  and  marl  are  abundant 

Climate^  SoU,  and  Product. — The  climate  of  Meaih  is  ooldw  this 
that  of  the  western  division  of  the  island,  but  is  leas  humid  efen  than 
the  climate  of  most  of  the  eastern  oountieB.  Cold  winds  prevsil  dunog 
spring. 

The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  deep  loam  of  the  richest  eharacter. 
Meath  is  the  first  county  in  Leinster  for  the  quality  of  its  grsanglud. 
The  mode  of  farming,  though  slovenly  and  defective^  bean  knm 
resemblance  to  that  of  England.  The  employments  are  chiefly  tgii- 
cultural.  Grasing  is  more  attended  to  than  tillage.  Some  ooarse  liseDi 
are  manufactured.  In  1853  the  number  of  aores  under  crop  wm 
203,528,  of  which  9608  acres  grew  wheat;  94,862  acres  oats;  7iU 
acres  barley,  here,  rye,  peas,  and  beans;  13,441  acres  potatoss;  12,12) 
acres  turnips;  5563  acres  other  green  crops;  689  acrss  flsx;  ud 
69,958  acres  meadow  and  clover.  In  1852  on  10,897  holduigB,tbm 
were  21,623  horses,  8579  mules  and  asses,  105,063  head  of  cattk^ 
151,422  sheep,  20,096  pigs,  7298  goats,  and  242,203  head  of  poultiy. 
The  total  value  of  the  live  stock  here  enumerated  was  estimated 
at  l,064,809i.  The  best  breeds  of  cattle  have  been  introdaeed.  The 
horses  are  generally  inferior.  A  large,  long,  blood  horss^  whick  teUs 
for  a  high  price,  is  much  reared  in  the  oounty. 

Dmtumi  and  Towns. — The  county  of  M^th  is  divided  into  19 
baronies, — Deece  Lower  and  Upper,  Drogheda,  Duleek  Lower  ud 
Upper,  Dunboyne,  Fore,  Kells  Lower  and  Upper,  Lune,  Morgaltion, 
Moyfenrath  Lower  and  Upper,  Navan  Lower  and  Upper,  Ratnil^ 
Skreen,  and  Slane  Lower  and  Upper.  The  prinoipal  towns  are  Kataji, 
Kells,  and  Tbim,  which  are  noticed  under  their  respectiTe  tide& 
The  following  are  the  smaller  towns  and  most  important  vUhgea^ 
with  the  population  of  each  in  1851  :-* 

Bohermun,  population  881  in  1841,  had  in  1851  fewer  thsn  20 
houses,  and  was  therefore  not  returned  as  a  separate  village.  Besidei 
the  parish  church  there  is  a  large  Roman  Catholie  cbapeL  Neir 
Bohermeen  are  the  extensive  demesne  of  Allanatoun,  the  msosiaDa  of 
Oatlands,  Durhamatown,  and  Robertstown,  and  Ardbrsoosn  Hooi^ 
the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath.  The  episcopal  resideoos^  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Ireland,  was  erected  in  1766  on  the  site  of  s  cutli 
which  had  from  an  early  period  been  the  seat  of  the  Bishops  of  Mesth. 

Athboy f  population  1204,  a  market- and  post-town,  formeiiy  s  ptf> 
Hamentary  borough,  is  situated  on  the  Athboy  River,  7  miles  N.^. 
from  Trim,  and  36  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Dublin.  It  eonUiw  i 
Small  chTirch,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  session»-house^  two  fisa 
schools,  a  national  school,  and  a  dispensary.  An  almshoaaa  for  12 
poor  widows  is  supported  by  Earl  Damley  the  proprietor  of  the  town 
Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly.    Fairs  are  held  7  times  a  year. 

Clonard,  population  of  the  townland  of  AnneviUe,  or  Old  Clonard, 
325  in  1851,  is  situated  on  the  Boyne,  88  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Dublin. 
Clonard  in  ancient  times  had  an  abbey  which  became  the  sest  of  a 
bishop  whose  diocese  was  augmented,  previous  to  1152,  by  tbeidditka 
of  the  bishoprics  of  Trim,  Ardbraccan,  Dunshaughlin,  and  Slsne;  aod 
Was  afterwards  designated  the  diocese  of  Meath,  but  the  csskednl 
continued  to  be  at  Clonard  till  1206.  About  1175  Hugh  ds  Lsct 
erected  here  an  Augustinian  monastery.  Clonard  was  the  sceoe  of 
conflict  iu  1611  and  in  the  insuirection  of  1798. 

JJuUek,  population  1168  in  1841,  but  only  874  in  1851,  is  lituiled 
on  the  Nanny  Water,  24  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Dublin,  and  oont*iMi 
parish  church,  erected  in  1819,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Nstioial 
school,  and  a  dlspensarv.  There  is  an  extensive  flour-mill  Petty 
sessions  are  held  monthly.  Fairs  are  held  4  times  a  year.  lo  tlM 
town  are  two  stone  crosses  and  the  remains  of  an  abbey  or  prioiy, «!» 
a  monastic  hospital  Duleek  returned  two  members  to  the  ln» 
Parliament. 

Dunshaughlin  has  been  already  described.  [DnNSHAnoHuy.] 

Nobber,  population  266,  situated  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Clones, 
40i  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Dublin,  contains  a  neat  pariah  church,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  dispensary.  Near  the  village  is  s  ]u%9 
Danish  camp,  and  in  the  churchyard  are  the  remains  of  a  siractare 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  8t  John  of  Jeraaslas* 
Fairs  are  held  6  times  a  year, 

Oldcastle,  the  seat  of  a  Foo^Law  Union,  will  be  septrately  noticsi 
[Oldcastle.] 

Jtatoath,  population  896,  formerly  a  parliamentary  bofDUgh,  is  sits* 
ated  ou  the  road  from  Ashbourne  to  Dunshaughlin,  15  miles  K.W.  bf 
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N.  from  Dublin.  It  eontaias  a  neat  parish  church,  a  large  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  and  a  dispensary.  There  is  here  a  remarkable  Danish 
mound  called  the  Moat  of  Ratoath.  Fairs  are  held  in  the  YiUage 
on  April  18th,  June  Ist,  and  Noyember  20th. 

Slane,  population  526,  a  market-  and  poet-town,  is  pleasantly  sitnated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Boyne,  16  miles  N.K.E.  from  Trim,  and 
28  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  town  oonsiste  generally  of  neat 
modem  houses,  and  contains  a  parish  church  with  a  handsome  spire, 
a  Roman  CSatholio  chapel,  and  a  dispensary.  In  early  ages  Slane  was 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  Slane  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Conyngham,  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  just  above  the  town.  In  the 
groadds  are  a  lai^  ohapel  and  lofty  .tower  forming  the  remains  of 
an  abbey,  founded  in  1512  on  ^e  site  of  an  earlier  structure.  There 
is  a  group  of  tumuli  at  New  Grange  a  short  way  down  the  river ;  the 
lai^gest  is  a  mound  70  feet  high,  having  at  the  top  an  irregular  area, 
800  feet  in  circumference.  This  mound,  when  opened,  was  found  to 
conceal  the  entrance  to  a  gallery  leading  to  a  remarkable  excavation 
or  cavern.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly.  Fairs  are  held  on 
the  2nd  of  April,  June,  and  September,  and  on  November  8th. 

Summa^kill,  population  208,  about  6  miles  6.B.E.  from  Trim,  and  22} 
miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin,  is  formed  on  a  regular  plan,  and  contains 
some  well-built  houses,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  dispensary. 
Adjoining  the  town  is  the  demesne  of  Summerhill,  the  property  of 
Lord  Langford.  Petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  town  monthly,  and 
fairs  four  times  a  year. 

Tartly  Tarah,  or  Taragh,  population  122,  is  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  the  hill  of  Tara,  28  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin.  Tbe  parish  church, 
built  in  1823,  forms  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  summit  of  the  hilL 
Up  to  the  close  of  the  6th  century,  it  is  said  the  kings,  clergy,  and 
burds  of  Ireland  assembled  every  third  year  at  the  hill  of  Tara  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  elect  a  supreme  ruler.  In  this 
neighbourhood  the  Danes  were  defeated  in  980.  Roderick,  the  last 
native  king  of  Ireland  collected  his  forces  here  before  attacking  the 
En&^lish  at  Dublin.  In  1589,  O'Neill  assembled  his  troops  at  Tara 
Hill  after  lading  waste  the  surrounding  country,  and  in  1798  it 
waa  the  scene  of  a  skirmish  between  the  insurgents  and  a  detach- 
ment of  fencibles.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  a  pillar  stone, 
regarded  by  some  as  the  coronation  stone  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Ireland. 

Meath  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  with  portions  in  Armagh  and 
Kilmore.  It  is  in  tbe  home  circuit.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Trim, 
where  the  county  prison  is.  There  are  bridewells  at  Trim,  Navan, 
and  Rells.  Quarter-sessions  are  held  at  each  of  these  towns  and  at 
Duleek  and  Dunshaughlin.  Petty-sessions  are  held  in  17  places. 
There  are  savings  banks  at  KeUs  and  Navan;  the  deposits  on 
November  20th  1658  amounted  to  22,8412.  17«.  Id.  The  county  is 
in  the  military  district  of  Dublin.  There  are  barrack  stations  at 
Navan  and  Trim.  The  constabulary  force,  consisting  of  466  men 
and  officers,  has  its  head-quarters  ai  Navan.  In  September  1852,  there 
were  144  national  schools  in  operation,  attended  by  7092  male  and 
7088  female  children. 

Ifittory  and  Araiquities. — ^Meath  appears  to  have  been  included  by 
Ptolemseus  in  the  territory  of  the  Blainii,  or  Eblani,  a  nation  whose 
sway  extended  over  tbe  counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow.  At  an  early 
period  Meath  constituted  one  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  Ireland 
was  divided,  and  comprehended,  it  is  likely,  not  only  the  present 
counties  of  Meath  and  Westmeath,  but  also  the  whole  or  part  of 
those  of  Longford,  Cavan,  and  King^s  County.  Teamor,  now  Tarah 
Hili,  near  the  Boyne,  between  Dunshaughlin  and  Navan,  was  the 
residence  of  the  sovereign  of  Ireland,  and  the  place  where  St  Patrick 
made  his  first  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  to  Christianity. 
After  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  became  a  merely  nominal  supremacy, 
the  kings  of  Meath  constituted  one  of  the  two  lines  of  the  great 
family  of  the  Hy-Nialls,  by  which  the  general  government  was 
alternately  possessed. 

In  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen  or  Danes,  the  kingdom  of  Meath 
suffered  severely.  For  several  centuries  it  was  exposed  to  their 
ravages,  or  to  those  of  the  Irish  princes,  with  whom  the  kings  of 
Meath  were  at  war. 

At  the  English  invasion,  Richard,  earl  of  Strigul  or  Chepstow, 
commonly  called  Strongbow,  took  possession  of  Meath  in  1171,  which 
waa  conferred  by  Henry  II.  as  a  county  palatine  on  Hugh  de  Lacy. 
In  the  general  rebellion  excited  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  Meath  was 
preserved  to  the  SngUsh  by  the  valour  of  WiUiam  Petit,  who  defeated 
the  Irish  invaders  in  1186.  The  power  of  one  of  the  De  Lacys,  who 
had  been  created  Earl  of  Ulster,  hftving  excited  the  jealousy  of  John, 
that  king  visited  Ireland  in  1210,  and  spent  some  months  in  reducing 
the  fortresses  in  Meath  and  Ulster.  The  county  was  very  much 
disturbed  for  upwards  of  100  years  afterwards.  The  native  Irish 
repeatedly  renewed  their  incursioni^  and  in  1329  the  English,  under 
Jjovd  Thomas  Butler,  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  them  near 
MuUingar  in  Westmeath.  Richard,  duke  of  York,  Lord-Deputy  in 
tJbie  reign  of  Henry  YL,  erected  castles  along  the  border  of  Meath 
and  other  counties  in  order  to  repress  them. 

At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  ancient  county  of 
^eath  wss  divided ;  and  West  Meath,  includinfl"  the  present  counties 
of  Westmeath  and  Longford,  and  part  of  Kis^s  Connty,  waa  erected 


into  a  separate  county.  Cavan,  which  was  partly  formed  out  of 
Meath,  was  erected  into  a  s«)parate  county  by  Sir  John  Perrot,  Lord- 
Deputy  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  great  rebellion  of  1 641  Trim 
was  entered  by  the  English  troops,  who  designed  to  make  it  a  military 
post ;  and  an  attempt  of  the  Irish  in  1642  to  surprise  the  garrison 
was  defeated  by  a  bold  and  successful  sally.  Sir  Charles  Coote,  one 
of  the  best  officers  of  the  Ens^lish,  and  commander  of  the  garrison, 
fell  in  the  action.  In  1647  Trim  waa  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
insurgents  under  Qeneral  Preston.  It  served  as  a  place  of  retreat  to 
some  of  the  Royalists  on  their  defeat  at  Rathmines,  near  Dublin,  in 
1649 ;  but  after  the  storming  of  Drogheda.  and  the  massacre  of  the 
garrison  by  Cromwell,  Trim  was  surrendered  by  the  Royalists  without 
resistance. 

The  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  fought  close  upon  the  border  of  this 
county,  betvcMi  Drogheda  and  Slane.  The  two  armies  subsequently 
crossed  the  county  from  north  to  south.  In  the  rebellion  of  1798  some 
outrages  were  committed  in  the  county  by  a  party  of  insurgents,,  and  a 
body  of  about  4000  men  took  post  on  Tara  Hiil,  where  they  were 
defeated  with  considsrable  slaughter  by  the  troops  and  yeomanry. 

There  are  several  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  county.  At  Tarah, 
or  Taragh,  once  the  seat  of  the  Irish  monarchs,  are  considerable 
earthworks.  Two  splendid  torques,  or  collars  of  pure  gold,  were  dug 
up  here  in  1813.  There  are  considerable  ruins  of  the  castles  of  Scor- 
logestown,  Dunmoe,  Athlumney.  and  Asigh.  Slane  Castle  and  one  or 
two  others  have  been  fitted  up  as  residences.  Tliere  are  round  towers 
at  Kells  and  at  Donoughmore  near  Navan.  There  are  numerous 
interesting  ruins  of  ancient  monastic  edifices,  particularly  those  of 
the  monastery  at  Duleek,  which  present  some  remarkable  traces  of 
rude  architecture.  The  ruins  of  Bective  Abbey  are  extensive  and 
picturesque. 

The  diocese  of  Meath  is  in  the  province  of  Armagh :  it  comprehends 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  counties  of  Meath  and  Westmeath,  a  large  part 
of  King^s  County,  and  small  portions  of  Cavan,  Longford,  and  Kildare. 
The  bishop  of  Meath  takes  precedence  of  all  the  bishops.  The  only 
dignitaries  are  the  archdeacon  of  Meath  and  the  dean  of  Clonmacnoise. 
The  income  of  the  diocese  of  Meath  and  Clonmacnoise  is  4068/.  Pre- 
vious to  1162  the  ancient  sees  of  Clonard,  Fore,  Trim,  Dunshaughlin, 
Blane,  and  Ardbraccan,  with  some  smaller  sees,  were  consolidated  into 
the  diocese  of  Meath,  the  seat  of  which  ?ras  fixed  at  Clonard.  Duleek, 
Kells,  and  Clonmacnoise  were  afterwards  added  to  the  diocese,  the 
seat  of  which  was  transferred  about  1206  to  Newtown  Abbey  near 
Trim. 

MBAUX.    [Sbinb-et-Marne.] 

MECCA,  a  city  in  Arabia,  capital  of  the  Hedjaz,  and  the  birth-place 
of  Mohammed,  is  situated  in  about  21*  30'  N.  lat,  40*  20'  E.  long., 
and  70  miles  from  the  Red  Sea,  in  a  sandy  valley  running  north  and 
south,  and  from  100  to  700  paces  broad.  The  chief  part  of  the  city  is 
placed  where  the  valley  is  widest.  In  the  narrower  part  are  single 
rows  of  houses  only  or  detached  shops.  The  town  itself  covers  a 
space  of  about  1500  paces  in  length,  but  the  whole  extent  of  ground 
comprehended  under  the  denomination  of  Mecca  amounts  to  3500 
paces  in  length.  The  heights  that  screen  the  valley  are  from  200  to 
500  feet  in  height,  barren  and  destitute  of  trees.  Most  of  the  town 
is  situated  in  the  valley  itself,  but  there  are  some  parts  built  on  the 
aides  of  the  hills. 

The  streets  are  in  general  broader  than  those  of  eastern  cities,  for 
the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  vast  number  of  pilgrims  who 
resort  to  it  The  houses  are  lofty  aad  of  stone ;  and  the  numerous 
windows  that  face  the  streets  give  to  these  quite  a  European  aspect. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  three  stories  high.  In  Mecca  it  was  necessary 
to  leave  the  passages  wide  for  the  visitors  who  ci-owd  here. 

The  only  public  place  in  the  body  of  the  town  is  the  large  square 
of  the  great  mosque,  which  is  enlivened  during  the  Hadj  (Pilgrimage) 
by  a  great  number  of  well-stored  shops.  The  streets  are  all  unpaved, 
and  in  summer  the  sand  and  dust  are  as  great  a  nuisance  as  the  mud 
is  in  the  rainy  season,  during  which  they  are  scarcely  passable  after  a 
shower. 

Mecca  is  badly  provided  with  water;  there  are  few  cisterns  for 
receiving  rain,  and  the  well-water  is  brackish.  The  famous  well  of 
Zemzem  in  the  great  mosque  is  indeed  copious  enough  to  supply  the 
whole  town,  but  the  water  is  not  well  tasted.  The  best  water  is 
brought  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  vicinity  of  Arafat,  six  or  seven  hours 
distant  There  are  two  places  in  the  interior  of  the  city  where  the 
aqueduct  runs  above  ground,  and  in  these  parts  it  is  let  off  into  small 
channels  or  fountains,  at  which  some  slaves  of  the  Sherif  are  stationed 
to  exact  a  toll  from  persons  who  fill  their  water-skins. 

All  the  houses  in  Mecca  except  those  of  the  principal  and  richest 
inhabitants  are  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  lodgers,  and 
divided  into  numerous  separate  apartments,  each  consisting  of  a 
sitting-room  and  a  small  kitchen.  Except  four  or  five  houses  belonging 
to  the  Sherif,  two  '  medresa,'  or  colleges,  and  the  mosque,  Mecca  has 
no  public  edifices  of  anv  importance. 

The  mosque,  called  Beitullah  (God's  House),  or  El  Haram,  is  only 
remarkable  for  the  Kiiaba,  or  Holy  House,  which  it  incloses.  The 
Eaaba  stands  in  an  oblong  square,  surrounded  by  colonnades ;  on  the 
east  there  are  four  rows  of  pillars,  and  on  the  other  sides  only  three. 
The  pillars  are  imited  by  pointed  arches,  every  four  of  which  support  a 
small  dome,  plastered  and  whitened  on  the  outside.    The  number  of 
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these  domes  is  1 52,  and  that  of  the  pillars  is  Tariously  stated  at  450 
and  500.  These  columns  are  from  one  foot  and  a  half  to  one  foot  and 
three  quarters  in  diameter,  and  abo^e  twenty  feet  in  height,  but 
otherwise  there  is  little  regularity  in  them.  No  two  capitals  or  bases 
art)  exactly  alike.  The  capitals  are  of  coarse  Saracenic  workmanship, 
and  some,  which  had  served  for  other  buildings,  have,  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  workmen,  been  placed  upside  down  upon  the  shafts. 

Seven  paved  causeways  lead  from  the  colonnades  towards  the 
Kaaba,  in  the  centre.  The  whole  area  of  the  mosque  is  upon  a  lower 
level  than  any  of  the  streets  surrounding  it  There  is  a  descent  of 
eight  or  ten  steps  from  the  gates  on  the  north  side  into  the  platform 
of  the  colonnade,  and  of  three  or  four  steps  from  the  gates  on  the 
south  side. 

Towards  the  middle  of  this  area  stands  the  Kaaba,  which,  according 
to  the  belief  of  the  Mohammedans,  was  constructed  in  heaven  2000 
years  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  Adam,  the  first  believer, 
erected  the  Kaaba  upon  earth  on  its  present  site,  which  is  exactly 
below  the  spot  which  it  occupied  in  heaven.  It  is  an  oblong  massive 
structure,  eighteen  paces  in  length,  fourteen  in  breadth,  and  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  feet  in  heis^ht.  It  is  constnicted  of  the  gray  Mecca  stone, 
in  large  blocks  of  different  sizes,  joined  together  in  a  very  rough 
manner  and  with  bad  cement.  It  stands  upon  a  base  two  feet  in  height, 
which  presents  a  sharp  inclined  plane.  Ab  the  roof  is  flat,  it  has  at  a 
distance  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  cube.  The  only  door  which  leads 
into  it  is  opened  only  two  or  three  times  in  the  year :  this  door  is  on 
the  north  side,  and  about  seven  feet  above  the  ground  :  it  is  entered 
by  wooden  steps.  At  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Kaaba,  near  the 
door,  is  the  famous  Black  Stone,  which  every  pilgrim  kisses ;  it  forms 
a  part  of  the  sharp  angle  of  the  building,  and  is  four  or  five  feet  above 
the  ground.  It  is  an  irregular  oval,  about  seven  inches  in  diameter, 
with  an  undulating  surface,  and  seems  to  be  a  piece  of  basaltic  lava. 
The  four  sides  of  the  Kaaba  are  covered  with  a  black  silk  stuff, 
hanging  down  and  leaving  the  roof  bare.  This  covering  is  renewed 
annually  at  the  time  of  the  hadj,  and  is  brought  from  Cairo,  where  it 
is  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Turkish  sultan.  Aa  opening  is  left  for 
the  black  stone.  The  Kaaba  remains  without  a  cover  for  fifteen  days 
before  the  new  one  is  put  on.  The  black  colour  of  the  covering  spread 
over  a  large  cube  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  square,  gives  to  the  Kaaba^  at 
first  sight,  a  very  singular  and  imposing  appearance.  As  it  is  fastened 
slightly,  the  least  breeze  causes  it  to  move  with  a  slow  imdulation, 
which  is  hailed  by  the  assembled  congregation  as  a  sign  of  the  presence 
of  the  guardian  angels,  whose  wings  by  their  motion  are  supposed  to 
produce  the  waving  of  the  covering.  Seventy  thousand  angels  have 
the  Kaaba  in  their  holy  care,  and  are  ordered  to  transport  it  to  Paradise 
when  the  trumpet  of  the  last  judgment  shall  be  sounded. 

There  are  several  other  buildings  within  the  area  of  the  mosque, 
mostly  appropriated  to  reading  prayers,  preaching,  or  the  performance 
of  devotions.  The  Zemzem,  or  Holy  Well,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
spring  found  in  the  wilderness  by  Hagar  at  the  moment  when  Ishmael 
was  dying  of  thirst.  It  seems  probable  that  the  town  of  Mecca  owes 
its  origin  to  this  well ;  for  many  miles  round  no  sweet  water  is  founcl, 
nor  is  there  in  any  part  of  the  adjacent  country  so  copious  a  supply. 
It  is  inclosed  by  a  square  building  of  massive  construction,  with  an 
entrance  to  the  north  opening  into  the  room  which  contains  the  welL 
This  room  is  beautifully  ornamented  with  marbles  of  different  colours; 
and  adjoining  to  it>  but  having  a  separate  door,  is  a  small  room  with 
a  stone  reservoir,  which  is  always  full  of  Zemzem  water ;  this  the 
hadjis  get  to  drink  by  passing  their  hand  with  a  cup  through  an  iron- 
grated  opening;  which  serves  as  a  window,  into  the  reservoir  without 
entering  the  room.  From  before  dawn  till  near  midnight  the  well- 
room  is  constantly  filled  with  visitors.  It  is  considered  a  miracle 
that  the  water  of  this  well  never  diminishes  notwithstanding  the 
continual  draught  from  it.  The  water  is  supplied  by  a  subterraneous 
rivulet. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mecca,  with  few  exceptions,  are  Arabians.  They 
have  two  kinds  of  employment,  trade  and  the  service  of  the  BeituUah. 
During  the  hadj  Mecca  becomes  one  of  the  largest  fairs  in  the  East 
and  certainly  the  most  interesting,  from  the  variety  of  nations  which 
frequent  it  The  merchants  of  the  place  make  large  profits  during 
this  time  by  their  merchandise.  They  have  also  a  considerable  trade 
with  the  Bedulns,  and  with  other  parts  of  Arabia.  India  goods,  drugs, 
articles  of  dress,  and  com,  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  The  greatest 
profit  however  is  derived  from  supplying  food  for  60,000  hadjis,  or 
pilgrims,  and  20,000  cameU  The  only  articles  of  manufacture  are 
some  pottery  and  beads ;  there  are  a  few  dyeing-houses  in  the  city. 

Mecca  is  governed  by  a  Sherif,  who  is  chosen  from  one  of  the  tribes 
of  Sherifs,  or  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  settled  in  the  Hedjaz ;  they 
were  once  numerous,  but  are  now  reduced  to  a  few  families  of  Mecca. 
Although  he  obtains  hia  station  by  the  choice  of  the  Sherif  families, 
or  by  force,  ho  holds  his  authority  from  the  Turkish  sultan.  [Arabia, 
vol.  i,  cols,  413,  414.]  Only  Mussulmans  are  allowed  to  enter 
Mecca. 

Near  Mecca  is  a  hill  called  Arafat,  on  which,  according  to  the  belief 
of  the  Mohammedans,  Adam,  conducted  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  met 
Eve,  after  they  had  been  separated  for  200  years,  in  consequence  of 
their  disobedience,  and  banishment  from  Paradise.  It  is  the  scene  of 
an  annual  procession  of  the  Mohammedans,  at  which  certain  prescribed 
ceremonies  are  performed;  and  no  pilgrim,  although  he  may  havo 


visited  all  the  holy  places  of  Mecca,  is  entitled  to  the  name  of 'hsdji' 
unless  he  has  been  present  on  this  occasion. 

(Burckhardt,  Travels  :  Ali  Bey,  TraveU.) 

MECHELEN,  MECHLIN,  or  MALINES,  a  large  well-buUt  town 
in  the  province  of  Antwerp,  is  situated  on  the  Dyls,  in  51°  2'  N.  ht, 
4**  29'  E.  long.,  in  a  fertile  plain,  at  the  intersection  of  four  railroads 
leading  to  Antwerp,  Ghent^  Brussels,  and  Li&ge,  respectively  diitant 
27,  35,  12,  and  59  miles.  The  streets  are  wide,  well  paved,  and  k«pt 
remarkably  dean.  The  large  square,  called  La  Place  d'Armes,  aud 
the  market-place,  are  in  particular  deserving  of  mention.  The  catlie- 
dral,  dedicated  to  St  Rombaud,  is  the  most  remarkable  building  in  the 
town.  Its  tower  is  343  feet  high,  and  contains  a  fine  peal  of  belk: 
the  nave  was  finished  in  1437,  the  choir  in  1451.  The  pulpit^  repre- 
senting the  Conversion  of  St  Paul,  and  the  Crucifixion  by  Vandvke, 
are  the  great  ornaments  of  the  interior.  The  side-chapels  are  aduro  d 
with  numerous  pictures.  The  organ  is  remarkable  for  its  ricli  and  tuil 
body  of  tone.  Among  the  other  churches  of  Malines  are  those  of  St.- 
Jean,  which  contains  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  Rubens ;  aad  tiia 
elegtmt  gothic  church  of  Notre-Dame,  in  which  is  the '  Minculuu^ 
Draught  of  Fishes,'  also  by  Rubens.  The  other  principal  building 
are— -the  arsenal,  which  contains  a  cannon-foundry ;  thetown-huui«; 
the  archiepiscopal  palace ;  and  the  church  of  the  Jesuits.  Mechelea 
contains  a  college,  an  academy  of  painting,  a  society  of  fine  arti, 
and  a  large  building  which  serves  as  an  asylum  for  SCO  widows  and 
aged  women. 

It  appears  that  as  early  as  the  5th  century  Mechelen  was  the  capital 
of  a  lordship,  which  was  afterwards  given  in  754  by  Pepin  to  ood  of 
his  relatives.  It  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  Normans,  vii 
rebuilt  in  the  year  890.  In  910  it  was  cedetd,  by  France  to  the  Bibop 
of  Li^ge.  At  this  time  it  occupied  only  the  left  bank  of  the  Dyle,  bat 
was  extended  on  the  other  aide  of  the  river  in  970.  Mechelen  wu 
sacked  by  the  Spaniards  in  1572,  and  by  the  army  of  the  Phdm  of 
Orange  in  1578.  It  was  taken  in  1706  by  the  Diike  of  3farlbon>u;ii, 
and  by  the  French  in  1746,  but  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Aix-U- 
Chapelle.  In  1792  it  was  again  taken  by  the  French,  who  in  h.4 
destroyed  its  fortifications. 

Malines  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  who  is  primate  of  Belgiam. 
and  has  for  his  aufiragans  the  bishops  of  Kamur,  Toumay,  Aii  !> 
Chapelle,  Treves,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Li^ge,  and  Mayence. 

Mechelen  carries  on  some  trade  by  means  of  vessels  of  considerable 
burden  which  ascend  the  Schelde  and  the  Dyle  at  high- water,  the 
influence  of  the  tide  being  felt  a  few  miles  above  this  town.  Tue 
principal  articles  of  commerce  are—corn,  oil,  hemp,  flax,  and  hop& 
The  lace-manufacture  of  Mechelen,  once  of  great  importance,  ha^ 
greatly  fallen  o£  The  laoe  made  here  now  is  coarser  and  much  less 
valuable  than  that  made  at  Brussels.  The  railway  terminua  for  tte 
four  lines  above  alluded  to  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  tb 
town.  It  was  origiually  intended  to  have  the  terminus  in  the  milile 
of  the  town,  but  this  project  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  aut.r 
rities  and  the  townsfolk.  The  consequence  is,  that  of  the  millions  wb 
pass  through  the  terminus  yearly  a  very  small  number  enters  the 
picturesque  old  city,  aud  fewer  still  stop  in  it;  and  Mechelen  htf 
begun  to  have  a  deserted  aspect  There  are  manufactories  uf  iuts 
shawls,  coarse  woollens,  and  paper ;  cotton-mills,  dye-houses,  breweries 
distilleries,  and  tanneries. 

MECKLENBURG,  a  county  in  North  Germany,  lying  between 
53'*  8'  and  54'*  2'  N.  lat,  10°  40'  and  IS*'  45'  E.  long.,  consisting  of  the 
grand-duchies  of  Mecklenbui^-Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and 
the  principality  of  Katzeburg,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Baltic,  £•  t>f 
Prussia,  S.  by  Prussia  aud  Hanover,  and  W.  by  Lauenburg  and 
LUbeck.  The  whole  area  is  55S8  square  milea^  and  the  populatiouiii 
1843  amounted  to  642,391. 

Surface,  dtc. — The  surface  of  the  country,  being  a  part  of  the  lo^ 
land  of  Northern  Germany,  may  be  described  generally  as  a  pl*''^ 
There  is  a  ridge  or  chain  of  hills,  which,  commencing  in  the  Silesi&Q 
Mountains,  traverses  the  country,  and  extends  in  a  north-west  directioa 
into  Holstein.  On  both  sides  of  this  ridge  there  is  some  heath,  mo^^f 
and  sand,  but  a  great  portion  of  the  land  is  fertile,  and  in  parts 
covered  with  considerable  forests.  The  soil  is  partly  loamy  ui 
heavy,  partly  of  a  middling  quality,  and  partly  sand.  In  Mecklenbui^- 
Schwerin  there  are  62  lakes  at  least  one  mile  and  a  quarter  los:, 
beside^l  many  smaller  ones.  Lake  Miiritz,  which  is  the  lai^est^  is 
18  miles  long  and  8  miles  broad.  In  Mecklenbui^g-Strelitz  the  countr 
of  Stai^ard  alone  contains  53  lakes  at  least  one  mile  and  a  quarter 
long:  the  largest  is  the  ToUen  Lake,  74  miles  long.  Some  of  the 
rivers  fall  into  the  Baltic,  and  others  into  the  Elbe.  Of  the  forcer 
the  principal  are  the  Trave,  Stekeuitz,  Recknitz,  Peene,  Wamow,  and 
Stuhr ;  the  "Wamow  is  one  of  the  chief  rivers  :  the  length  of  ita  course 
is  about  100  miles.  At  Rostock  it  suddenly  expands  to  a  breadth  o. 
2400  feet,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Wamemunde.  The  Elbe  waslia 
the  frontier  only  at  two  places,  near  Douitz  and  Boitzenbiug,  which 
lie  on  its  banks.  The  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Elbe  are  the  Elde,  whicQ 
has  a  com-se  of  above  100  miles,  and  the  HaveL  The  Peene  and  tae 
Havel  have  their  sources  in  Mecklenbui^.  The  coast  of  the  Baltic, 
which  is  but  little  indented,  is  generally  steep,  and  high  above  the 
sea;  and  where  it  is  lower,  the  country  is  protected  from  the  incu^ 
sions  of  the  sea  by  sand-hills.  Though  Mecklenburg,  on  the  whoie. 
is  not  a  picturesque  country,  there  are  some  spots  of  veiy  pleasinff 
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appearance  about  many  of  the  lakes,  especially  Liake  Malcbin,  and 
near  the  sea-coast  The  climate  is  healthy ;  but  the  weather  is  variable 
and  frequently  foggy,  and  the  winter  often  very  cold. 

Natural  Productioru. — Agriculture  is  the  chief  employment  of  the 
inhabitants.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oil,  seeds,  oats,  peas,  and  vetches  are 
very  abundant;  the  wheat  is  grown  for  exportation.  The  forests 
produce  oak,  beech,  and  fir-timber  of  excellent  quality.  The  horses 
are  light  and  active,  show  a  good  deal  of  blood,  and  are  superior 
generally  speaking  to  those  met  with  in  the  rest  of  North  Germany. 
Horned-cattle  and  sheep  are  numerous,  and  the  quantity  of  butter 
made  and  the  wool  sold  is  very  considerable.  The  wool  fairs  are  held 
in  Rostock,  Qastrow,  and  Neu-Brandenburg  in  June.  Swine  are 
abundant  In  parts  wild  boars,  stags  and  deer,  bustards,  partridges, 
snipes,  wild  geese,  and  ducks  are  numerous.  The  geese  of  Mecklenburg 
are'  celebrated  for  their  size  and  quality.  Fish  abound  both  in  the 
sea  and  in  all  the  lakes.  The  country  is  poor  in  minerals,  and  no 
mines  of  any  kind  are  worked. 

Trade  and  Manufactures. — The  manufactures  are  inconsiderable, 
but  great  pains  are  taken  to  promote  the  woollen  manufacture. 
Favourably  situated  as  the  country  is  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Elbe,  its  commerce  is  far  more  important  than  its  manufactures.  The 
exporta  consist  of  the  farm  products  before  named,  together  with 
oil-cake,  rags,  bones,  &c. ;  the  imports  of  wine,  spirits,  sugar,  molasses, 
cofiee,  iron,  fish,  manufactured  goods,  hemp,  flax,  oil,  cheese,  chalk 
for  manure,  pitch,  &c.  The  revenue  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
amounted  to  8,251,174  thalers,  the  expenditure  to  8,439,564  thalers 
in  1852-3. 

The  southern  part  of  Mecklenburg  is  traversed  by  the  Berlin  and 
Hamburg  railway,  from  the  Hagenow  station  on  which  a  line  71  miles 
in  length  runs  north-eastward  through  Schwerin  and  Biitzow  to 
Rostock,  with  branches  to  Gustrow  and  V^ismar. 

Rdigion  and  Education, — The  inhabitants  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
who  are  of  Vandal  and  Slavonic  origin,  profess  the  Lutheran  religion, 
with  the  exception  of  687  Catholics,  181  Calvinists,  and  3232  Jews; 
and  in  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  about  800  Jews  and  60  Catholics.  The 
sovereigns  are  the  heads  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  There  is  a  university 
at  Rostock  with  faculties  of  Lutheran  theology,  law,  medicine,  and 
philosophy,  37  professors,  and  about  105  students.  There  are 
gymnasia  for  Lutheran  pupils  in  Schwerin,  Parchim,  Qiistrow,  Ros- 
tock, Wismar,  Neu-Strelitz,  Neu-Brandenburg,  and  Friedland;  and 
elementary  education  has  been  widely  diffused  since  the  reign  of 
Frederick  Francis. 

The  military  force  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  in  time  of  peace  is 
26G5  officers  and  men ;  in  time  of  war  4572  officers  and  men.  The 
peace  establishment  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  amounts  to  742  men. 
Their  contingents  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation  exceed  their 
ordinary  establishment,  that  of  Mecklenbui*g-Schwerin  being  3580, 
and  that  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  718  men.  In  the  full  council 
Schwerin  has  two  votes  and  Strelitz  one ;  in  the  scdect  council  they 
have  together  one  vote,  namely,  the  14th. 

Form  of  ChvemmenL — The  grand-dukes,  assisted  by  a  ministry  of 
Btate,  have  the  whole  executive  power,  but  share  with  the  estates  the 
legislative  power  and  the  right  of  imposing  taxes.  The  grand-dukes 
indeed  govern  their  respective  dominions  independently  of  each  other, 
but  the  estates  of  the  two  grand-duchies  are  inseparably  united  by  a 
compact  ma'Je  in  1523,  called  the  Landes-Union.  The  clergy,  formerly 
the  first  estate,  having  been  excluded  after  the  Reformation,  the 
assembly  has  since  consisted  of  two  estates.  The  first  is  called  the 
equestrian  order,  which  includes  all  the  owners  of  noble  estates 
(whether  they  are  noblemen  or  not).  They  have  great  privileges  and 
immunities,  and  are  rich  and  powerful.  There  are  about  572  land- 
owners who  have  seats  and  votes  in  the  assembly.  The  second  estate 
consists  of  the  deputies  of  the  44  towns.  They  meet  annually  at 
Sternberg  and  Malchin  alternately.  In  general  above  200  members 
attend.  The  grand-duke  alone  has  the  right  of  introducing  such 
measures  ('propositions')  as  he  deems  necessary.  The  estates  may 
accept  or  reject  them ;  and  they  may  likewise  state  grievances,  and 
petition  for  remedies. 

Mecklenburg  was  in  ancient  times  inhabited  by  the  Vandals.  On 
their  emigrating  to  the  south  they  were  succeeded  by  Slavonic  tribes, 
of  whom  the  most  powerful  were  the  Obotriti,  to  whose  prince, 
Heinrich  Burewin,  son  of  Pridislaus,  Henry  the  Lion  gave  his  daughter 
Matilda.  Pridislaus  was  declared  in  1170  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  succeeding  sovereigns  of  Mecklenburg.  These 
princes  received  the  ducal  title  from  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1340, 
and  assumed  that  of  grand-duke  on  joining  the  German  confederation 
in  1815.  The  house  of  Mecklenburg  is  the  oldest  reigning  family  in 
Europe — perhaps  in  the  world. 

I.  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  is  divided  into  the  circles  of  Mecklenburg, 
Wenden,  the  principality  of  Schwerin,  Rostock,  and  the  lordship  of 
Wismar.  It  contains  an  area  of  4824  square  miles,  and  had  a  popu- 
lation of  542,763  in  1852. 

BiUzow,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Schwerin,  is  situated  on 
the  Wamow,  19  miles  by  railway  S.S.W.  from  Rostock,  and  has  about 
4000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  paper  and  playing-cards. 

GiUtrow,  capital  of  Wenden  district,  and  one  of  the  finest  towns  in 
the  grand-duchy,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  princeo.  It  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nebel,  27  miles  by  railway  S*E.  from 


Rostock,  and  has  about  9000  inhabitants.  The  most  remarkable 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  containing  some  costly  monuments  of  the 
reigning  family;  and  the  old  palace  (now  a  house  of  correction), 
described  as  the  finest  princely  residence  of  the  middle  ages  in  Meck- 
lenburg. Gustrow  is  a  walled  town,  and  a  place  of  some  commercial 
importance.  There  are  several  breweries,  distilleries,  and  factories  in 
the  town. 

EostocJe,  capital  of  the  circle  of  Rostock,  a  trading  port^  and  the 
largest  town  in  the  grand-duchy,  is  situated  in  54**  5'  N.  lat,  12**  20' 
E.  long.,  on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Wamow,  131  miles 
by  railway  from  Hamburg,  187  miles  by  railway  from  Berlin,  and  has 
about  22,000  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  consists 
of  the  old,  the  middle,  and  the  new  towns.  On  the  whole  the  old 
town  is  most  irregular,  the  middle  town  the  handsomest,  and  the  new 
town  the  most  regularly  built  The  principal  buildings  are  the  arch- 
ducal  palace,  the  university,  the  court  of  justice,  the  town-hall,  and 
the  churches  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Peter — the  former  contains  the  tomb 
of  Grotius,  and  possesses  cue  of  the  finest  organs  in  northern  Germany ; 
the  latter,  built  in  the  12th  century,  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  steeple, 
420  feet  in  height.  The  university,  founded  in  1419,  has  23  professors, 
and  possesses  a  library  of  120,000  volumes  rich  in  Oriental  and  Spanish 
literature.  Rostock  is  the  principal  trading  port  of  Mecklenbui^,  and 
possesses  about  150  ships.  The  chief  exports  are  com,  wool,  oil-cake, 
rags,  bones,  flax,  horses,  cattle,  provisions,  &a  :  the  import^  colonial 
produce,  wine,  manufactured  goods,  and  bay-salt  The  manufactures 
comprise  wooUeu-clotb,  chicory,  soap,  beer,  spirits,  refined  sugar, 
vinegar,  chemical  products,  d^s.  Between  200  and  300  vessels  belong 
to  the  port,  which  admits  only  those  of  8  or  9  feet  draught ;  larger 
vessels  load  and  discharge  at  Wamemiinde,  at  the  mouth  of  the  War- 
now,  9  miles  N.  from  Rostock :  435  vessels  cleared  from  Warnemiinde 
in  1849. 

Schvferin,  capital  of  the  grand-duchy  and  of  Mecklenbux^g  district^ 
is  situated  in  63"  45'  N.  lat,  11°  30'  E.  long.,  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  lake  Schwerin,  55  miles  by  railway  S.W.  from  Rostock,  and  has 
about  18,000  inhabitants.  The  town  has  a  striking  and  important 
appearance  when  viewed  from  a  distance.  It  is  inclosed  by  walls 
pierced  by  seven  gates.  On  a  nearer  view  however  it  is  a  long, 
irregular,  and  plain  town,  containing  a  few  fine  buildings :  among 
them  are  the  grand-ducal  palace,  which  is  built  on  an  island  in  the 
lake,  and  is  ao  old  fortified  structure,  containing  a  good  picture-gallery 
and  a  museum ;  a  modern  building  appropriated  to  state  business ; 
and  an  old  gothic  cathedral,  305  feet  in  length  and  135  feet  in  breadth. 
There  are  also  Lutheran  and  Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue,  and  a 
mint  The  manufactures,  of  vinegar,  doth,  pottery,  and  tobacco,  are 
not  of  much  importance. 

Wismar,  a  fortified  sea-port  on  Wallfisch  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Stuhr,  in  53°  53'  N.  lat,  11^  35'  E.  long.,  22  miles  N.  from  Schwerin,  has 
about  12,000  inhabitants.  The  harbour  is  not  deep,  but  it  is  considered 
one  of  the  safest  in  the  Baltic.  Wismar  possesses  from  60  to  70  vessels ; 
the  entries  into  the  harbour  in  1849  numbered,  exclusive  of  steamers, 
338  ships,  carrying  16,473  tons;  the  departures  were  343  vessels, 
carrying  17,631  tons.  The  harbour  is  admirably  sheltered  on  all  sides; 
the  islands  of  Poel  and  Wallfisch  lie  across  the  entrance,  and  screen  it 
from  the  northerly  winda  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built,  the 
sti-eets  are  broad  and  well  paved.  The  principal  buildings  are 
three  gothio  churches,  a  handsome  modem  town-hall,  and  a  fine  lofty 
school-house.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  com;  the  imports  are 
mostly  Swedish  productions.  Fishing,  agriculture,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco,  sail-cloth,  playing-cards,  beer,  spirits,  and  linen 
employ  a  large  portion  of  the  population.  Wismar  was  bought  by 
Schwerin  in  1803  of  the  Swedish  government  for  1,200,000  doliard. 
Wismar  was  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 

Among  the  other  towns  of  Schwerin  are  the  following : — Parchim, 
situated  on  the  Elbe,  20  miles  S.E  from  Schwerin,  is  a  walled  town 
with  about  7000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen-cloth,  tobacco, 
leather,  chicory,  &c.  Ludwigslust,  a  market-town,  and  station  on  the 
BerUu-Hamburg  niilway,  20  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Schwerin,  has  a  flue 
palace,  in  which  the  grand-duke  resided  till  1837»  a  tobacco  factory, 
and  about  6000  inhabitants.  JBoitzenburff,  18  miles  by  railway  W. 
from  Hagenow,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  the  Mecklen- 
burg tolls  on  which  river  are  paid  here.  The  town  has  ship-building 
docks,  a  considerable  transit  trade,  and  3300  inhabitants.  Dobberan, 
a  bathing  village  near  the  Baltic  coast^  with  a  population  of  8200. 

II.  Mecklenbuig-^trelitz  lies  east  of  Meckienbui^-Schwerin,  and 
has  an  area  of  764  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1851  of  99,628. 
Neu-Bramdenburg,  a  pretty  circular  town,  with  broad  straight  streets, 
is  built  near  the  Tolleu-see;  manufactures  of  woollen-cloth,  cards, 
paper,  and  tobacco  are  carried  on.  The  grand-duke  has  a  palace  in 
the  town  and  a  countzy-house  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  an 
annual  wool-fair;  and  horse-races  are  held  in  the  vicinity:  population, 
6000. 

Stargard  (called  Old  Slargard),  is  a  small  town  with  about  1400 
inhabitants,  a  few  miles  S.  from  Neu-Brandenbui^. 

Strelitz,  capital  of  the  grand-duchy,  situated  in  53**  21'  K.  lat, 
13*"  10'  K  long.,  consists  of  the  old  and  new  towns,  which  though  a 
mile  apart  form  one  city.  Old  Strelitz  is  the  seat  of  leather,  tobacco, 
and  pipe  manufactures;  and  four  annual  fairs  are  held  there.  New 
Sti^litz,  founded  in  1733,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  star,  with  eight 
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divergent  rays.  This  town  is  the  rasidence  of  the  grand-ducal  court 
The  moBt  remarluible  edifice  is  the  ducal  palace,  which  contains  a 
library  of  50,000  volumes  and  a  curious  collection  of  German  antiqui- 
ties. The  ii^abitants  chiefly  depend  for  their  support  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  court    The  united  population  of  the  two  towns  is  9500. 

JRatubursft  &  email  principality  belonging  to  Hecklenburg-Strelitz, 
and  situated  between  Schwerin,  Liibeck,  and  Lauenburg,  has  an  area 
of  137  square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  16,352.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  river  Trave,  and  is  bounded  W.  by  the  I^ake  of 
Ratieburg,  by  means  of  which  timber,  corn,  pulse,  flax,  and  cattle  are 
sent  to  Liibeck  for  exportation.  The  inhabitants  also  oarry  on  con- 
siderable fisheries.  Raiuburg,  the  chief  town,  mostly  belongs  to 
Lauenburg,  with  the  exception  of  the  cathedral  and  thd  hospital, 
which  belong  to  Strelitz.  [Hoi^tein.]  It  is  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  principality,  and  has  a  population  of  3000.    [See  Supp.] 

HKCERAN.    [Belooohibtak.] 

MEDELLIN.    [Ebtbemadura,  Spanish.] 

MEDELPAD.      [AV0KBMA]!fNLANO.J 

HEDEMBLIK.    [Holland.] 

MEDEYAH.    [Alcs^bie.] 

MEDIA,  a  countty  of  ancient  Asia.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was 
divided  into  two  divisions,  Great  Media  and  Media  Atropatene.  Great 
Media,  which  is  a  high  table-land,  is  said  by  all  ancient  writers  to 
have  had  a  good  climate  and  a  fertile  soil ;  an  account  which  ib  fully 
confirmed  by  modem  travellers.  It  was  separated  on  the  west  and 
south-west  from  the  Iqw  country  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
by  a  range  of  mountains  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 
Zagros  and  Parachoatras.  It  was  bounded  £.  by  a  desert  and  the 
Caspian  Mountains  (the  modem  Elburs  Mountains),  N.  and  N.W.  by 
the  Gadusii,  Atropatene,  and  the  Matieni,  thus  answering  for  the  most 
part  to  the  modern  Irak  AjemL  Atropatene,  which  corresponds  to 
the  modem  Axerbijan,  extended  as  far  north  as  the  Araxes  (Aras) ; 
it  was  much  less  fertile  than  Great  Media,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  included  in  the  Media  of  Herodotus.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Atropates,  who  successfully  opposed  the  Macedonians,  and 
established  an  independent  monarchy,  which  continued  till  the  time 
of  Strabo. 

The  principal  town  of  Great  Media  was  Agbatana,  or  Eebatana,  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Persian  kings.  [Ecbataka.]  South-west  of 
Eebatana  was  Baptana,  or  Bagistana,now  called  Baghiatan,  or  BehittuHf 
and  sometimes  BetiU^n,  where  Semiramis  on  her  march  from  Babylon 
to  Eebatana  is  said  to  have  formed  a  Paradise  or  great  park.  On 
the  perpendiculsr  face  of  the  rock  that  skirts  the  plun  is  a  group  of 
figures  in  low-relief,  with  long  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  chai*acter, 
which  relate  to  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  his  victories.  These 
inscriptions  have  been  interpreted  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  and  copies 
with  translations  are  given  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society/ 
Tol.  X.  It  is  situated  on  the  great  commercial  road  which,  beginning 
at  Cteaiphon,  passed  through  the  Median  gates  of  the  mountain  range 
called  Zagros,  and  terminated  at  Eebatana.  In  the  north-east  of 
Great  Media,  near  the  Caspian  Gates,  was  the  town  of  Bhagn,  after- 
wards called  Europus  by  the  Macedonians,  and  Arsacia  by  the 
Parthians,  which  was  founded,  or  rather  colonised  by  the  Macedo- 
nians under  Seleuous  Ificator.  This  town,  of  which  the  ruins  are 
still  visible  at  Bai,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Tobit,  as  the  place  where  many  of  the  Jews  resided,  who  had  been 
carried  away  captive  by  Shalmaneser.  Near  Ehagso  was  the  Niss&an 
plain,  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses,  which  were  considered  in 
ancient  times  the  best  in  Asia.  (Herod.,  ilL  106,  viL  40 ;  Arrian,  vii  13 ; 
Strabo,  p.  525 ;  Ammian.,  xxiii  6). 

The  mountainous  counti7  in  the  south-western  part  of  Great  Media 
was  inhabited  by  the  Mardi,  bordering  on  the  north-west  of  Penis ; 
the  Uxli,  and  Elymset,  east  of  Susiana;  and  the  Cosssei,  south  of 
Great  Media.  The  King  of  Persia  was  obliged  to  pass  through  the 
coimtiy  of  the  latter  whenever  he  visited  Eebatana,  and  could  only 
obtain  a  free  passage  by  the  payment  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
The  Cosssi  were  defeated  by  Alexander,  but  they  never  Appear  to 
have  been  completely  subdued  by  the  Macedonians. 

The  chief  town  of  Atropatene  was  Gaza,  or  Gazika,  as  it  is  called  by 
PtolemsBus,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  modem  Tauris,  or  Taubreez. 
Korth-west  of  Gaza  was  a  salt-lake,  called  Spauta,  or  Martianus 
(Urmiah,  or  Uramiyah).  In  the  north-east  of  Atropatene,  near  the 
Citspian  Sea,  were  the  Kadusii,  or  Gelse,  whence  the  modem  name  of 
Ghilaa  is  probably  derived. 

According  to  Herodotus  the  Medes  were  originally  divided  into  six 
tribes— the  Busn,  Ptoitaceni,  Stmchatee,  Arizanti,  Budii,  and  Magi 
(L  101).  They  were  originally  called  Arii  (Herodot,  vii  62) ;  which 
word  appears  to  contain  the  same  root  aa  Ajvttsi,  the  anoient  name  of 
the  Persians  (Herodot,  vii.  61). 

Media  originally  formed  part  of  the  Assyrian  empircu  Its  history 
as  an  independent  kingdom  is  given  diiferently  by  Herodotus  and 
Ctesias  (whose  account  is  preserved  in  Diodoms). 

According  to  Herodotus  there  were  four  kings  of  Madia :  1,  Deioces, 
who  reigned  B.a  710^67;  2,  Phraortes,  B.O.  667-685,  greatly  extended 
the  Median  empire,  subdued  the  Persians  and  many  other  nations,  but 
fell  in  an  expedition  against  the  Assyrians  of  Ninus  (Nineveh) ;  8, 
Cyaxaree,  Ra  635-595,  completely  oxganiaed  the  military  force  of  the 
«mpire,  and  extended  its  bounduies  as  £»  weat  as  tlie  Halys.    In  an 


expedition  against  Nineveh,  he  was  defeated  by  the  Scythiani,  who 
had  made  an  irruption  into  southern  Asia,  and  was  deprived  of  hu 
kingdom  for  28  years.  After  this  expulsion  of  the  Scythians,  he  took 
Nineveh,  and  subdued  the  Assyrian  empire,  with  the  exceptios  of 
the  Babylonian  district ;  4,  Astyages,  &a  595-560,  who  was  dethroned 
by  his  grandson  Cyrus,  and  Media  reduced  to  a  Peiuan  province. 
Ctesias  makes  the  Median  monarchy  commence  about  B.C.  8i2,  and  to 
last  2S2  years.  Xenophon  makes  a  fifth  Median  king,  Cyaxarei  IL, 
succeed  Astyages. 

The  Modes  revolted  during  the  reign  of  Darius  IL,  the  &ther  of  the 
^  younger  Cyrus,  about  b.c.  408,  but  were  again  subdued.  (Herodot,  i. 
I  130 ;  Xenoph.,  *  Hellen.,'  L  2).  They  do  not  appear  after  thu  time  to 
have  made  any  further  attempt  at  recovering  their  indepesdeace. 
On  the  downfall  of  the  Persian  empire  they  formed  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Seleucidsa,  and  were  subsequently  subject  to  tiu 
Partbians. 

MEDINA,  the  second  holy  city  of  the  Mohammedan^  and  the  place 
where  their  Prophet  was  buried,  is  situated  in  that  part  of  Anbu 
which  is  called  El  Hedjaz,  or  Hedj,  about  25**  15'  N.  lat,  Zr  W 
K  long.,  and  about  110  miles  from  the  town  of  Yembo  on  the  Sad 
Sea,  which  is  the  harbour  of  Medin& 

Medina  is  built  on  the  elevated  plain  of  Arabia,  not  far  from  the 
I  eastern  base  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  divide  the  table^Iaod  from 
the  lower  country  between  it  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  town  stands  oq  the 
lowest  part  of  the  plain,  where  the  watercourses  unite,  which  produce 
in  the  rainy  season  numerous  pools  of  stagnant  water,  and  render  the 
climate  unhealthy.  Gkrdens  and  date-plantations,  interapersed  with 
fields,  inclose  the  town  on  three  sides ;  on  the  sidt^  towards  Mecca  the 
rocky  nature  of  the  soil  renders  cultivation  impossible. 

The  city  forms  an  oval  about  2800  paces  in  circuit,  ending  in  a 
point.  The  castle  is  built  at  the  point  on  a  small  rocky  elevation.  TIm 
whole  is  inclosed  by  a  thick  wall  of  stone,  between  35  and  40  f^t 
high,  flanked  by  about  30  towers,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  Thne 
well-built  gates  lead  into  the  town.  The  houses  are  well  built  of 
stone,  and  geoerallv  two  stories  high.  As  the  stone  is  of  a  dark  cjloar, 
the  streets  have  a  gloomy  aspect,  and  are  for  the  most  part  veiy  jtitnvi, 
often  only  two  or  three  paces  across ;  a  few  of  the  principal  atreeta  an 
paved  with  stone.  There  are  only  two  laiige  streets  which  cootain 
shops.  The  principal  buildings  within  the  city  are — the  great  mosqoe 
containing  the  tomb  of  Mohunmed ;  two  fine  medresses,  or  coliegiei; 
and  the  castle,  standing  at  the  western  exti-emity  of  the  dty,  vDicii 
is  surrounded  by  strong  walla  and  several  high  and  soUd  towen,  and 
contains  a  deep  well  of  good  water. 

The  suburbs  extend  west  and  south  of  the  city,  and  cover  more 
ground  than  the  city.  They  are  separated  from  it  by  an  open  space. 
Towards  this  open  space  the  suburbs  have  no  walla,  but  on  the  oot- 
side  they  are  inclosed  by  a  wall  of  inferior  size  and  sbvngth  to  thai  of 
the  city.  Four  gates  lead  through  this  wall  from  the  suburbs  into 
the  open  country.  The  greater  part  of  the  suburbs  consiat  of  laige 
courtyards  with  low  houses  built  round  them,  and  aeparated  from 
each  other  by  gardens  and  plantations :  they  are  inhabited  by  the 
lower  classes  of  the  town,  and  all  those  who  are  engaged  io  agricolton. 
The  cattle  are  kept  in  the  midst  of  the  courtyard,  where  there  is  a 
large  well,  and  the  only  entrsnoe  is  shut  at  night  In  the  wett^ni 
portion  of  the  suburbs  are  regular  and  well-built  streets  with  houM 
resembling  those  of  the  city.  There  are  two  mosques  in  the  euborbi, 
one  of  which  is  called  Mesdjed  Ali,  or  the  mosque  of  Ali,  the  Prophet'i 
cousin. 

The  town  is  well  supplied  with  sweet  water  by  a  sabtemiwou 
canal  which  runs  from  the  village  of  Koba,  about  three-quartera  of  a 
mile  distant  in  a  southern  direction.  In  seyeral  parts  of  the  ton 
steps  are  made  down  to  the  canal,  where  the  inhabitants  supply  them- 
selves  with  water,  which  however  containa  nitre  and  produces  iodi- 
gestion  in  persons  not  accustomed  to  it.  There  are  also  many  vdli 
scattered  over  the  town ;  every  garden  has  one,  by  whidi  it  13  irri- 
gated ;  and  when  the  ground  is  bored  to  the  depth  of  twenty-fire  or 
thirty  feet  water  is  found  in  plenty.  During  the  rainy  season  many 
torrents  descend  from  the  higher  grounds  to  the  lower  depreeeioQ  ia 
which  Medina  is  built^  and  part  of  the  city  is  inundated.  This  pien- 
tiful  supply  of  water  made  this  site  a  considerable  settlement  of  Aiabi 
long  before  it  became  sacred  among  the  Mohammedans  by  the  ^^ 
residence,  and  death  of  the  Prophet,  to  which  it  owes  its  name  of 
Medina,  or  Medinet  el  Neby  (the  City  of  the  Prophet). 

The  mosque  containing  the  tomb  of  Mohammed  besn^  like  that  of 
Mecca,  the  name  of  Haram,  on  account  of  its  invidability;  but  o 
other  Mohammedan  oountries  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Mesdjed  el  Kebj, 
the  '  Mosque  of  the  Prophet^'  who  was  its  founder.  It  is  ntaated 
towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  and  its  dimeoiions  an 
much  smaller  than  those  i)f  the  mosque  at  Uooobl,  being  160  paces  in 
length,  and  130  paces  in  bj^eadth ;  but  it  is  built  much  upon  the  same 
phm,  forming  an  open  square,  with  a  small  building  inthsoentie, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sidits  by  colonnades  roofed  with  small  docaes, 
which  are  whitewashed  on  the  outside. 

Near  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Mosque  stands  the  fanwai 
tomb,  detached  from  the  walls  so  as  to  leave  between  it  and  the 
southern  wall  a  space  of  about  25  feet^  and  15  feet  between  it  and 
the  eastern  walL  The  inclosure  which  pniteets  the  tomb  from  visiton. 
foRos  an  irregular  squiyre  of  ftbout  20  paoM,  in  the  nidst  of  the 
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oolonoadei  «e7#ral  of  ita  pillars  being  inoluded  within  it ;  it  ii  an 
iron  nlUBg  painted  green,  about  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the 
columnflL  The  railing  ia  of  good  wotkmaaship  in  imitation  of  filigree, 
and  is  deoorated  with  open-worked  inseriptiona  in  yellow  bronae.  It 
is  of  8o  olose  a  texture  that  no  view  oan  be  gained  into  the  interior 
except  by  seyeral'  small  windows,  about  6  inches  square,  which  are 
placed  in  the  four  sides  of  the  railing,  about  5  feet  above  the  ground. 
The  inolosore  is  enterad  by  four  gates,  thne  of  which  are  constantly 
kept  shut,  and  one  only  is  opened  every  morning  and  evening  to  admit 
the  eunuciis,  whose  office  it  is  to  clean  the  floor  and  light  the  lamps. 
The  inclosure  ia  called  El  Hedjra.  Permission  to  enter  it  is  granted 
gratis  to  people  of  rank,  and  may  be  purchased  by  other  people,  from 
the  principftl  eunuchs,  for  about  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars;  but  on 
entering  the  inclosure  nothing  more  is  to  be  seen  than  what  may  be 
obeerved  when  peeping  in  at  the  windows  of  the  railing.  At  the 
distance  of  a  few  paces  from  the  railing  a  curtain  of  rich  brocade  is 
carried  all  round,  equal  in  height  to  the  railing.  No  persons  what- 
ever are  permitted  to  enter  within  the  ciutain,  except  the  chief 
eunuchs,  who  take  care  of  it,  and  who  put  on  during  the  night  the 
new  curtain  sent  from  Constantinople,  whenever  the  old  one  is 
decayed,  or  when  a  new  sultan  ascends  the  throne.  The  old  curtains 
are  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  serve  to  cover  the  tombs  of  the  sultans 
and  princes. 

According  to  the  historians  of  Medma  the  curtain  covers  a  square 
building  of  black  stone  supported  by  two  pillars,  in  the  interior  of 
which  are  the  tombs  of  Mohammed  and  his  two  earliest  friends  and 
successors,  Abu  Beker  and  Omar.  These  tombs  are  deep  holes,  in 
which  the  coffins  are  deposited ;  that  of  Mohammed  is  cased  in  silver. 
The  floor  between  the  curtain  and  the  railings  is  inlaid  with  variously 
coloured  marble  in  mosaic ;  glass  lamps  are  suspended  all  roimd  the 
curtains,  which  are  lighted  every  evening  aud  remain  burning  all 
night.  The  whole  of  the  inclosure  is  covered  with  a  fine  lofty  dome 
rising  far  above  the  domes  which  form  the  roof  of  the  colonnades, 
and  is  visible  at  a  great  distance  from  the  town.  As  soon  as  pilgrims 
to  Medina  catch  sight  of  it  they  repeat  some  prayers. 

Near  the  curtain,  and  within  the  railings,  \a  the  tomb  of  Setna 
Fatme,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed  and  wife  of  Ali ;  it  conaists  of  a 
catafalque  forming  a  cube,  covered  with  a  richly  embroidered  black 
brocade,  and  without  any  other  ornament 

Four  gates  lead  to  the  interior  of  the  mosque ;  a  few  steps  are  to  be 
Awended  from  the  neighbouring  streets  up  to  the  gatea,  the  area  of 
the  mosque  being  at  a  somewhat  higher  level,  contrary  to  what  is  the 
case  at  Mecca.  About  three  hours  after  sunset  the  gates  are  shut  by 
means  of  folding  doors  coated  with  iron,  and  not  opened  till  about 
an  hour  before  dawn ;  but  those  who  wish  to  pray  all  night  in  the 
mosque  can  easily  obtain  permisaion  from  the  eunuch  on  guard,  who 
sleeps  near  the  Hedjra.  During  Bamadhan  the  mosque  is  kept  open 
the  whole  night 

The  inhabitants  of  Medina,  like  those  of  Mecca,  are  not  Beduins, 
but  strangers,  who  have  come  to  the  place  as  pilgrims  and  afterwards 
settled  there,  or  they  are  descendants  of  such  strangers.  Medina  is 
not  so  great  a  place  of  commerce  as  Mecca,  and  the  merchants  are 
not  so  rich,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  having  a  considerable  tract 
around  which  is  flt  for  cultivation,  and  there  are  many  wealthy  land- 
owners in  the  town,  who  let  out  their  possessions  to  poorer  people. 
Wheat  and  barley  are  cultivated,  but  the  chief  profit  arises  from  the 
plantations  of  date-trees,  the  fruit  of  which  is  held  in  greater 
estimation  than  the  dates  of  Egypt 

(Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Arabia.) 

MEDINA-DEL-CAMPO,  and  DB  RIO  SECO.    [Leow.] 

MEDITERRANEAN  SEA,  the  name  of  the  sea  that  washes  the 
coasts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  between  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar 
on  the  west  and  Syria  on  the  east  This  sea  was  anciently  called 
The  Sea,  or  the  Great  Sea,  bv  the  Jews.  The  Greeks  do  not  seem  to 
have  had  any  general  name  for  the  Mediterranean :  Herodotus  calls  it 
*  this  sea'  (L  185) ;  and  Strabo  calls  it  'the  sea  within  the  columns,' 
that  ia,  within  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  Q21,  491,  Casaub.).  Mela  calls 
the  whole  sea  by  the  name  '  our  sea  (nostrum  mare),  and  observes 
that  difierent  parts  have  their  several  names.  Pliny  appears  to  have 
no  general  name  for  it.  The  term  Mediterranean  is  not  applied  to 
this  sea  by  any  classical  Latin  writer.  It  was  called  '  bahr-roum,'  or 
the  Sea  of  Rome,  by  the  Arabs. 

The  Mediterranean  Sea  is  comprised  between  the  parallels  of  SO**  15' 
and  47'  N.,  and  the  meridians  of  6"  80'  W.  and  40**  E.  The  distance 
from  Gibraltar  to  the  farthest  shore  of  Syria  is  about  2300  miles,  and 
the  narrowest  part,  between  Sicily  and  Africa,  is  79  miles  across.  The 
Mediterranean,  including  the  islands,  occupies  an  area  of  784,000 
square  miles.  The  surface  of  coimtry  of  which  it  receives  the  drain- 
age ia  very  difficult  to  estimate,  but  may  be  aasumed  to  exceed  this 
quantity. 

On  the  coast  of  Africa  the  Mediterranean  forms  a  few  large  bays  but 
no  inlets  of  any  magnitude.  Into  the  European  continent,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  sends  large  inlets,  connected  with  each  other  or  with 
the  main  portion  of  this  sea  by  narrow  straits.  Such  are  the  Adriatic, 
which  separates  Italy  from  Austria  and  Turkey,  and  is  joined  to  the 
Ionian  Sea  by  the  Strait  of  Otranto ;  the  .£gean  Sea,  or  Archipelago, 
stretching  northward  from  Crete,  between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor^ 
embracing  the  numerous  Greek  islands,  cutting  up  the  mainland  on 


each  side,  with  numerous  bays,  gulfs,  Inlets,  and  harbours,  and  washing 
at  its  northern  extremity  the  coast  of  European  Turkey ;  the  Sea  <S 
Marmora,  extending  nearly  east  and  west,  between  European  Turkey 
and  Asia  Minor,  frt>m  the  Strait  of  the  Hellespont,  or  Dardanellesi 
which  connects  it  with  the  ^Sgean  on  the  south-west,  to  the  Bosporus, 
or  Strait  of  Constantinople,  oil  the  north ;  ^e  Black  Sea,  a  vast  gulf 
which  washes  Asia  Minor  on  the  south,  Armenia  and  Circassia  on  the 
east,  the  Crimea  and  Russia  on  the  north,  and  European  Turkey  on  tho 
west ;  the  Sea  of  Asof ,  which  separates  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea  from 
RusaiaU'Ciroassia^  and  is  connected  with  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Strait 
of  Tenikaleh,  or  Eertsch,  the  ancient  Cimmerian  Bosporus ;  and  the 
Siwash  More,  or  Putrid  Sea,  which  indents  with  its  innumerable  shallow 
bays  and  inlets  the  north-eastern  ooast  of  the  Crimea  and  the  coast 
of  a  part  of  the  Russian  province  of  Taurida,  being  separated  from 
the  Sea  of  Aaof  on  the  west  by  an  extremely  locg  and  remarkably 
narrow  tongue  of  land  called  Kosa  Arabatskaia.  To  the  north  of 
the  Kosa  Arabatskaia  is  a  very  narrow  strait  which  forms  the  only 
communication  between  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Putrid  Sea.  West- 
ward the  Putrid  Sea  extends  to  the  isthmus  of  Perekop,  which  is 
only  6  miles  wide.  As  all  these  seas  have  been  noticed  in  separate 
artides,  Adriatic,  Abohipelaoo,  Abov,  Blaok  Sia,  Mabmoba,  &o., 
it  remains  here  to  notice  the  great  connected  mass  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

The  Mediterranean  Sea  extends  in  an  eastern  direction  Arom  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  which  connects  it  with  the  Atlantic  (5"  30' W.  long.), 
a  distance  of  about  2300  miles ;  its  most  eastern  part,  the  harbour  of 
Iskenderun,  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  being  in  about  86^  10'  £.  long.  It 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  projection  of  the  Italian  peninsula, 
the  island  of  Sicily,  and  Cape  Bon  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
between  which  and  the  most  western  part  of  Sicily  the  width  of  the 
sea  is  only  79  miles.  The  coast  of  Africa  eastward  from  Ceuta  to 
Cape  Bon  is  bold  and  high  with  few  exceptions,  and  deviates  but 
little  from  a  straight  line,  the  indentations  being  small.  The  principal 
bays  and  harbours  in  this  interval  are  the  Bay  of  Melillah  (east  of 
which  is  the  low  marshy  flat  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mulwla),  the  bays 
Oran,  Algier,  Bonah  (east  of  which  is  the  bank  celebrated  for  its  coral 
fisheries),  and  Carthage. 

This  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  extends  no  great 
distance  southward,  the  most  southern  point  being  the  souroe  of  the 
Mulwia,  about  82*  N.  lat.  The  rivers  which  are  of  inconsiderable  mag- 
nitude are  the  Mulwia  (ancient  Muluoha),  near  the  boundary  between 
Marocco  and  Alg^rie,  the  Wady*el-Kebir  (ancient  Ampsaga),  the 
Wady-Serbous,  and  the  Wady-Magerdah  (Bagradas),  all  of  which 
flow  from  the  Atlas  Mountains  and  their  eastern  continuation  through 
Alg^rie. 

From  Gibraltar  the  sea  gradually  trends  towards  the  north-east 
along  the  south  and  east  coast  of  Spain,  wherQ  are  the  ports  of 
Malaga,  Carthagena,  Yalencia,  and  Buxelona,  and  the  Bay  of  Rosas. 
A  little  north  of  the  Bay  of  Rosas  the  coast  runs  first  north  and  then 
east,  forming  the  Gulf  of  Lyon  off  the  south  of  France,  where  the 
coast  is  for  the  most  pai*t  low,  and  fringed  with  numerous  shallow 
shore-lakes  or  lasfoons.  The  chief  harbours  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyon  are 
Cette  and  Marseille.  Eastward  from  Maraeille  the  coast  is  high,  the 
lower  offaeta  of  the  Maritime  Alpa  reaching  down  to  the  shore.  In 
one  of  the  indentationa  of  this  part  of  the  coast  is  tho  French  naval 
harbour  and  station  of  Toulon.  The  most  northern  part  of  this 
western  division  of  the  Mediterranean  is  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  which  is 
bounded  to  landward  by  a  bold  coast  formed  by  the  declivities  of  the 
Ligurian  Apennines.  From  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  the  coast  of  Italy 
takes  a  direction  of  south-south-east  to  the  Strait  of  Messina,  which 
aeparatea  that  peninaula  from  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  coasts  of 
Tuscany,  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  are  low,  marshy,  and  unhealthy.  [Mabeuue.]  The  chief 
ports  are  Leghorn  [LivornoI,  Civita  Vecchia,  and  Naples ;  the  prin- 
cipal gulfs  are  those  of  Gaeta,  Naples,  Salerno,  Policastro,  and  Santa 
Eufemia,  between  which  and  Sicily  are  the  Lipari  Isles. 

The  laigest  rivers  that  flow  into  the  western  division  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  the  Ebro  and  the  Rhdne.  Its  basin  is  bounded  by  the 
Apennines,  the  Alps,  the  Cevenne^  the  Pyrenees,  the  Sierra  de  Oca, 
Sierra  de  Deza,  Sierra  de  Alcaraz,  Bierra  Segura,  the  Sierra  Nevada^ 
and  Sierra  de  Ronda.  The  widest  part  of  the  sea  is  between  Genoa 
and  Bonah,  about  500  miles.  In  this  interval  lie  the  islands  of 
Corsica  and  Sardinia.  Between  Cette  and  Algiers  tho  distance  is  about 
450  miles.  Off  the  coast  of  Spain  lie  the  Balekrio  islands.  The 
distance  between  Carthagena  in  Spain  and  Oran  in  Algdrie  ia  hardly 
130  miles.  Farther  west  the  sea  narrows  to  about  100  miles.  In  the 
strait  itself,  which  is  about  10  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  part,  are 
the  harbour  of  Tangier  on  the  African  side,  and  the  bay  and  harbour  of 
Algeciras  west  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  The  rocks  of  Ceuta  and 
Gibraltar  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Strait  are  the  ancient  Abyla 
and  Calpe ;  these  are  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  whence  the  strait  was 
named  Fretum  Herculeum,  or  Strait  of  Hercules.  The  western 
entrance  of  the  Strait  is  formed  by  capes  Trafalgar  and  Spartel.  In 
the  middle  of  the  Strait  there  is  a  constant  current  from  the  Atlantic 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  counter  current  along  each  of  the 
coasts.  It  is  said  that  there  is  an  undercurrent  into  the  Atlantic 
through  the  Strali  The  length  of  the  western  part  of  the  Mediter* 
ranean  from  Cape  Spartel  to  Cape  Bon  Is  about  UOO  miles. 
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The  l«Dgih  of  the  easiem  diyiaion  of  the  MediterrttDean  from  Cape 
Bon  to  the  harbour  of  Iskenderun  on  the  coast  of  Syria  is  about  1300 
miles.  Its  width  between  the  Gulfs  of  Taranto  and  Sidra  is  about  550 
miles ;  between  Cape  Matapan  and  the  ooast  of  Cyrenaica  230  miles; 
and  between  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  on  the  meridian  of  Alexandria  350 
miles.  At  Cape  Bon  (S?"  4'  20"  N.  lat,  1 0"  58'  35"  R  long.)  the  Meditei> 
ranean  suddenly  falls  off  to  the  southward,  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Tunis,  for  more  tban  3  degrees  of  latitude,  to  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of 
Khabs  (the  ancient  Syrtis  Minor).  The  ooast  of  Tunis  is  partly  high, 
and  in  parts  skirted  by  wide  uncultivated  plains ;  to  the  west  of  the 
Gulf  of  Khabs  a  Httle  way  inland  is  the  great  salt  lake  Al  Sibkah, 
which  lies  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara.  There 
are  setreral  islands  along  this  coast — Pantellaria  belonging  to  Sicily ; 
the  Karkenah  group  (Ramlah,  Gerbab,  and  others),  low  isUuads  covered 
with  date-trees,  and  seated  on  a  bank  frequented  by  shoals  of  tunny 
fish;  and  in  the  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Khabs  Jerbah,  the  ancient 
Meninz,  a  flat  fertile  island,  abounding  in  palm,  olive,  carob,  and 
date  trees.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  a  pyramid  constructed 
with  the  skulls  of  the  Spaniards  who  fell  here  in  1588  in  battle  with 
the  Turks. 

To  the  east  of  the  island  of  Jerbah,  the  coast  of  Tripoli  trends 
southward  gradually  to  between  15**  and  16**  E.  long.,  where  it  again 
falls  off  rapidly,  forming  the  Gulf  of  Sydra  (the  ancient  Syrtis  Major), 
which  extends  eastward  as  fEur  as  20**  E.  long.,  and  its  most  southern 
point  is  on  the  parallel  of  80°  20'  N.  The  part  of  the  continent 
of  Africa  which  forms  the  ooast  of  this,  the  most  southern  part  of 
the  Mediterranean,  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  of  habitable  land, 
hemmed  in  between  the  sea  and  the  Cteeat  Desert ;  and  at  one  part 
traversed  by  19°  R  long.,  the  sand  of  the  desert  actually  forms  for 
some  short  distance  the  shore  of  the  sea.  Eastward  of  this  point 
lies  the  fine  hUly  and  wooded  region  of  Ctrenaica,  which  presents  a 
high  coast  and  trends  rapidly  to  northward  to  the  east  of  the  Gulf  of 
Sydra  till  it  nearly  reaches  the  parallel  of  33°  N.  The  ooast  then 
declines  again  gradually  southward  along  the  shore  of  Tripoli  and 
Egrypt,  Arab's  Gulf,  west  of  Alexandria,  reaching  the  parallel  of 
30°  50'  N.  lat  The  Egyptian  coast  is  low  but  diversified  by  the  har- 
bours of  Alexandria,  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  beyond  which  the  Syrian  Desert  approaches  the  shore.  In  all 
this  great  interval,  from  Cape  Bon  to  the  borders  of  Palestine,  there 
is  not  a  single  river  of  any  magnitude  except  the  Nile,  and  the  basin 
of  the  sea  comprises  merely  the  narrow  strip  of  hilly  land  that 
separates  it  from  the  Desert  till  it  reaches  the  great  river  of  Egjrpt, 
which  links  with  the  Mediterranean  countries  all  Egypt,  Nubia,  a 
great  part  of  AbyBsinia,  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  and  other  unexplored 
regions  of  central  Africa.  Tripoli  and  Alexandria  are  the  most  im- 
portant towns  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  isthmus  that  connects 
Africa  with  Asia  from  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  at  Suez  to  the  old 
Pelusian  mouth  of  the  Nile,  is  only  65  miles  across.  According  to  a 
survey,  made  in  1853,  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  point 
just  named,  was  one  metre  (3  feet  3^  inches)  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  Red  Sea  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 

The  sea  that  washes  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  is  called 
the  Levant.  The  Syrian  coast  runs  nearly  due  north,  being  for  the 
most  part  bold,  rocky,  and  extremely  ill  provided  witii  harbours  or 
sheltered  anchorages.  The  Bay  of  Acbe,  north  of  Mount  Caiuiel, 
(the  most  remarkable  headland  on  the  coast),  and  Beyrout,  ai'e  the 
principal  places  of  trade ;  between  them,  on  their  ancient  sites,  are 
Tyre '  (Sur)  and  Sidon  (Saida),  once  famous  for  their  commerce, 
colonies,  and  manufactures,  now  mere  villages. 

Yafa,  or  Joppa,  is  still  the  port  of  landing  for  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem. 
The  rocky  island  of  Ruad,  the  ancient  Ajradus,  2  miles  off  the  ooast 
of  Phoenicia,  was  in  ancient  times  covered  with  a  city,  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Sidon.  It  became  a  busy,  industrious,  and  wealthy  hive. 
There  are  some  remains  of  its  ancient  structures  stilL  The  city  was 
supplied  with  water  from  a  submarine  spring,  which  still  supplies  the 
fishing  village  that  occupies  the  site. 

The  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  extends  no  great  way  from  the 
Syrian  coast.  Jerusalem  stands  on  the  watershed  between  this  sea 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  high  lands  of  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee  form 
the  boundary,  which  in  Upper  Galilee,  a  little  south  of  the  latitude  of 
Tyre,  approcu^hes  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast,  but  qgain  tiUces  a 
north-north-east  direction,  so  as  to  inclose  the  region  of  Coele  Syria, 
watered  by  the  Nahr-el-Litany,  the  andent  LeontoB,  which  enters  the 
Mediterranean  a  little  north  of  Tyre ;  and  the  Naluvel-Asy  (Orontes), 
which  flowing  northward,  and  passing  Antioch,  enters  the  sea  a  few 
miles  south  of  Ras-el-Khanzir. 

On  the  east  and  north  of  the  Bay  of  Iskenderun  there  is  only  a 
narrow  strip  between  the  Jawur-Dagh  and  Durdun-Dagh,  the  ancient 
Amanus  Mountains,  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Gulf  of  Iskenderun  extends  in  a  north-eastern  direction  for 
about  50  miles  between  the  Cape  of  Khanzir  in  Syria  and  Cape  Kara- 
Tush  in  the  south-east  of  Asia  Minor.  The  harbour  of  Iskenderun, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf,  has  some  trade  in  the  imports  and 
exports  of  Aleppo  and  Antioch.  The  Jihun  falls  into  the  west  side  of 
the  gulf,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Durdun-Dagh,  and  drains  the  south- 
western angle  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Jihun  in  ancient  times  was  called 
Pyramus,  which  entered  the  sea  to  the  west  of  Cape  Kara-Tash.  The 
coast  here,  and  for  a  long  distance  westward  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 


Tarsus  River,  is  low  and  alluvial.  About  70  miles  &W.  from  BamI- 
Khanzir  lies  the  island  of  Ctpbub.  Across  this  alluvial  plain  another 
considerable  river — ^the  Sihun,  which  has  its  source  in  &e  highlaiida 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kizil-Ismak,  near  89"  N.  lat,  flows  into  the 
sea  between  the  Jihun  and  the  Tersus-Chai,  or  river  c^  Taniu. 

To  the  west  of  the  Tersus-Chai  the  Taurus  Mo^mtains  and  theii 
southern  offshoots  come  close  down  to  the  coast,  which  is  bold,  rocky, 
and  precipitous,  but  covered  with  luxiuriant  timb^.  Between  the 
gulfs  of  Adalia  and  Makri  there  is  a  vast  projectioQ  formed  by 
another  mountain  mass  from  the  Taurus.  In  all  this  coast  of  A^ia 
Minor,  from  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderun  to  the  Yedi  Burun,  or  Seven 
Capes,  there  are  no  harbours ;  but  to  the  westward  of  the  Seven 
Capes  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  both  on  the  south  and  on  the  west 
along  the  ^gean,  is  cut  up  by  innumerable  bays,  harbours,  and  inlets, 
forming  countless  islands,  peninsulas,  capes,  and  headlands.  Off  the 
south-west  of  Asia  Minor  lie  the  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Crete. 

Crete,  Scarpantos,  and  Rhodes  form  the  natural  boundary  of  the 
^gean  on  the  south.  North-west  of  Crete  lie  the  island  of  Cerigo 
(the  ancient  (>7thera)  and  the  Morea.  The  Morea  on  ev&j  aide 
presents  a  bold  high  coast,  indented  however  with  many  fine  baji, 
studded  with  islands,  and  forming  good  harbours.  On  the  east  ccaat 
are  the  Gulf  of  ^gina  (Saronic  Gulf)  containing  the  islands  of  Jlgios 
and  Salamis,  and  the  Gulf  of  NaupUa  (Argolic  Gulf).  On  the  south 
coast,  between  Cape  Matapan  and  Cape  Malea,  is  the  Gulf  of  Kolo- 
kythi  (Laconian  Gulf) ;  and  west,  of  the  high  Maniote  region,  which 
ends  in  Cape  Matapan,  is  the  Gulf  of  Koroni  (Messenian  Gulf),  hounded 
on  the  west  by  Cape  Gallo.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Morea  are  the  Ety 
of  Navarino,  e^eltered  by  the  Island  of  Sphagia,  the  ancient  Sphactem; 
farther  north  the  Gulf  of  Arcadia  (Cyparissian  Gulf),  off  which  lie  the 
Strophades  Islands ;  and  the  gulfs  of  Patras  and  Lepanto  (Corinthisa 
Gulf),  which  separate  the  Morea  from  the  rest  of  Greece. 

llie  part  of  the  Mediterranean  that  lies  between  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Sicily  was  anciently  called  the  Ionian  Sea,  which  is  joined  to  the 
Adriatic  by  the  Strait  of  Otranto.  In  its  eastern  parts,  along  the 
coast  of  Greece,  are  the  islands  which  form  the  Septinsular  Republic  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  The  piin- 
cipal  bay  on  the  east  side  of  this  sea  is  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  the  aucieot 
Ambracian  Gulf,  which  formed  part  of  the  boundary  between  Greece 
and  Epirus,  as  it  now  does  between  Greece  and  Turkey  in  Europa 
On  the  ItaUan  side,  which  presents  numerous  headlands,  hut  hss  in 
parts  a  low  coast,  are  the  gulfs  of  Taranto  and  SquUlace.  The  prin- 
cipal harbour  on  this  coast  is  that  of  Taranto,  the  andent  TareDtais. 
Along  the  east  of  Sicily  the  offshoots  of  MtoA  form  a  bold  coast;  but 
south  of  JEtDA  there  are  many  small  sheltered  bays,  the  principal  of 
which  form  the  harbours  of  Catania  and  Syracuse^  About  sixty  miles 
south  of  Sicily  is  the  island  of  Malta,  which  belongs  to  Great  Britain, 
and  is  considered  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean.  Nearly  due  east  of 
Cape  Bon,  and  traversed  by  12**  E.  long.,  is  the  island  of  Fantelkia, 
the  ancient  Cossyiia,  which  is  wholly  of  volcanic  origin. 

The  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  must  no  doubt  be  of  very  eirly 
date.  The  story  of  Minos  destroying  pirates  (Thucyd.,  i  i)  takes  for 
granted  the  fact  that  there  must  have  been  merchant  vessels  carrying 
something  worth  stealing  from  the  earliest  recorded  period  If  with 
Strabo  we  take  for  granted  the  accuracy  of  Homer's  descriptions,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  Greeks  knew  everything  that  could  h^Te 
been  known  to  every  other  nation  at  that  time ;  and  the  stories  told 
of  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Phoanicians  and  Carthaginians  guarded 
their  discoveries  prove  at  least  that  geographical  knowledge  wss  not 
common  property ;  and  with  regard  to  tlvese  very  nations,  the  know* 
ledge  which  the  Greeks  could  have  had  of  them,  among  other  barba- 
rians, must  have  been  inferior  to  that  which  we  possess  in  the  minute 
accuracy  of  the  Scriptures  alone.  The  foundation  of  Utica  130  yean 
before  Carthage  proves  a  regular  conmiunication  between  this  place 
and  Syria  at  a  distance  of  upwards  of  1800  miles;  and  we  maycon* 
dude  that  occasional  voyages  of  these  enterprising  people  had  already 
extended  the  bounds  of  knowledge  far  beyond  these  limits. 

The  Mediterranean  was  divided  by  Strabo  into  three  basins :  the 
first  comprised  the  sea  between  the  Columns  of  Hercules  and  Sicily; 
the  second,  between  Sicily  and  Rhodes;  and  the  third,  between  Rhodes 
and  the  shores  of  Syria. 

Strabo  supposed  that  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  36i*  passed  through 
the  Sacred  Promontory  (Cape  St.  Vincent),  between  the  Pillan  of 
Hercules  (or  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta),  dividing  this  part  of  the  Medite^ 
ranean  in  the  middle  of  its  breadth,  wMch  was  believed  by  navigators 
to  be  5000  stadia,  or  429  nautical  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Lyon  to 
the  shore  of  Africa,  which  ia  very  near  the  truth.  The  sea  hew 
however  lies  altogether  to  the  north  of  this  parallel;  and  hence, 
as  the  configuration  of  the  European  shores  seems  to  have  been 
tolerably  good,  the  coast  of  Africa  must  have  been  proportiopaliy 
distorted.  This  parallel  was  carried  through  the  straits  of  Sici^, 
Rhodes,  and  the  Gulf  of  Isaus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderun. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  supposition,  he  placed  Marseille  to  the 
southward  instead  of  the  northward  of  Byzantium.  He  supposed 
Sardinia  and  Corsioa  to  lie  north-west  and  south-east  instead  of  m*rth 
and  south,  and  made  the  distance  of  Sardinia  from  the  coast  of  Ainca 
2400  stadia,  or  205  miles,  instead  of  100  miles,  the  true  distance. 
From  the  Columns  of  Hercules  to  the  Strait  of  Sicily  ho  consider,  to 
be  12,000  stadia,  or  1028  miles. 
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From  Cape  Paasaro  (Paohynum)  to  the  west  extremity  of  Crete  he 
considered  4500  stadia,  or  886  miles;  it  measures  400  miles;  and  he 
Bapposed  the  length  of  Crete  2000  stadia,  or  171  miles,  the  trae 
IeDg:th  being  140  miles.  He  supposed  that  a  line  drawn  through 
Byzantium,  the  middle  of  the  Propontis,  the  HeUespont,  and  along 
tho  capes  of  the  ooast  of  Asia  Minor,  would  coincide  with  the 
meridian :  this  error  placed  Byzantium  too  far  to  the  north,  and  not 
Car  enough  to  the  east.  From  Alexandria  to  the  east  end  of  Crete  he 
considered  3000  stadia,  or  257  miles :  it  measures  about  290  miles. 
From  Alexandria  to  Rhodes  he  made  3G00  stadia,  or  808  miles :  it 
measures  820  milea  He  supposed  the  head  of  the  Greater  Syrtis  to 
be  1000  stadia,  or  86  miles,  to  the  south  of  Alexandria :  it  is  about 
60  miles.  From  Cape  Acamas  (the  west  point  of  Cyprus)  to  Cape 
Khelidonia,  he  made  1900  stadia,  or  168  miles :  it  measures  120  miles; 
and  from  Cape  Pedalium  (Cape  Qreco)  to  Berytus  (Beyroot),  he  made 
1500  stadia,  or  129  miles;  it  measures  90  miles.  From  Rhodes  to 
Ifisus  he  considered  5000  stadia,  or  429  miles  :  it  measures  400  miles. 

Many  of  the  latitudes  given  by  Strabo  are  very  near,  that  is,  within 
lO';  those  of  Marseille  and  Byzantium  excepted,  the  former  being 
8*  43'  too  little,  and  tho  latter  2**  16'  too  much.  The  longitudes, 
which  were  all  at  that  time  referred  to  Cape  Sacrum  as  the  first 
meridian,  and  the  extreme  west  point,  as  was  believed,  of  the  known 
world,  are  without  exception  too  small;  that  of  Carthage,  the  nearest 
to  the  truth,  being  1*  9 ,  and  Alexandria,  the  most  erroneous,  6**  40', 
too  smalL 

On  the  shores  of  this  sea  have  been  transacted  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  its  character  seems  to  mark  it 
as  the  theatre  best  adapted  to  the  complete  and  rapid  dvilisation  of 
the  race.  From  the  great  diversity  of  soil  and  productions,  under  a 
varied  and  fiivourable  climate,  the  colonists,  from  whatever  points 
they  first  proceeded,  would  soon  acquire  those  different  habits  uuder 
which  their  several  eneigies  and  capabilities  would  be  developed. 
The  comparative  shortness  of  the  distances  of  the  several  places,  by 
rendering  navigation  easy  and  pleasant  in  small  and  imperfect  vessels^ 
would,  by  facilitating  intercourse  from  an  early  period,  tend  to  difiuse 
and  to  promote  civilisation ;  while  commerce,  by  bringiDg  together 
men  of  different  habits,  manners,  and  lang^uages,  and  thus  circulating 
practical  information,  would  supply  the  materials  for  the  perfection 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  On  its  shores  in  ancient  times  flourished 
the  Phoenicians,  Jews,  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 

This  sea  is  navigated  by  vessels  of  no  great  size.  There  is  a  form 
of  rig  peculiar  to  the  larger  vessels,  called  '  polacca,'  which  has  origin- 
ated in  the  suddenness  and  frequency  of  squalls,  which  often  require 
the  sail  to  be  instantly  taken  in  :  for  this  purpose  the  masts  are  made 
in  one  piece,  and  the  topsails,  on  being  lowered,  can  slide  down  without 
interruption.  The  Mediterranean,  being  studded  with  places  of  refuge, 
and  in  which  gales,  though  frequent  and  violent,  never  last  so  long 
as  to  wear  the  ship  or  the  spirits  of  the  men,  and  in  which,  besides, 
vessels  have  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  ceased  to  navigate 
in  the  winter  months,  may  indeed  be  favourable  to  training  men  to 
a  certain  degree  of  expertness  in  managing  boats,  but  could  never 
originate  that  seamanwip  on  the  grand  scale  which  the  long  and 
boisterous  sea-voyages,  Uie  rugged  and  dangerous  ooasts,  and  long 
winter  nights,  force  upon  the  hardier  sailors  of  the  northern  regions. 
Steamers  now  ply  regularly  at  all  seasons  between  all  the  chief  sea- 
ports of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  winds  have  been  remarked  as  peculiarly  variable  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  three  or  four  vessels  have  often  been  seen  carrying 
different  winds  at  the  same  timOi  The  scirocco,  or  south-east  wind 
(called  solano  on  the  coast  of  Spain),  has  always  been  noted  throughout 
the  Mediterranean  for  its  depressing  effects  upon  the  animal  systeuL 
It  is  usually  accompanied  with  a  gloomy  sky  and  haze.  In  winter  its 
effects  are  but  slightly  perceived.  Water-spouts  are  very  oonmion. 
The  Adriatic  is  infested  by  a  northerly  wind  caUed  Bora,  which  blows 
for  a  short  time  with  great  violence.  The  Black  Sea  has  always  been 
noted  for  its  stormy  character  in  winter;  the  west  winds  blow 
frequently  with  hurricane  force. 

The  depth  of  the  Mediterranean  is  without  doubt  very  great,  the 
■ea  being  in  moat  places  unfathomable ;  and,  unlike  many  other  great 
expanses  of  water,  soundings  are  comparatively  of  limited  utility. 

The  Mediterranean,  though  poetically  termed  a  '  tideless  sea,'  is  not 
strictly  so ;  since  in  its  latitudinal  extent  between  Venice  and  the 
Lesser  Syrtis  it  experiences  a  rise  and  fall  of  from  5  to  7  feet.  Tides 
are  also  felty  but  somewhat  irregularly,  on  the  sides  of  the  Gibraltar 
current^  in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  in  the  Faro  of  Messina;  and 
there  is  a  ourions  reciprocal  motion  in  the  waters  in  the  channel  of 
the  Euripus,  between  Ghreeoe  and  Negropont.  Strong  currents  occur, 
especially  near  Venice  and  the  Faro  of  Messina.  A  westerly  current 
sets  along  the  coast  of  Karamania.  It  has  been  stated  that  an 
easterly  current  prevails  constantly  along  tho  coasts  of  Africa  and 
Egypt,  but  this,  we  believe,  has  not  been  substantiated. 

An  important  source  of  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  is  the 
tunny  fishery,  especially  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  in  the  Strait  of  Messina, 
and  along  the  coast  of  Sicily.  The  fish  enter  the  Mediterranean  in 
spring,  keeping  along  the  European  shores,  and  leave  it  again  at  the 
close  of  ^e  year  by  the  ooast  of  Africa.  They  are  caught  in  nets  so 
constructed  that  the  fish  are  driven  into  compartments,  where  they  are 
struck  and  killed*    The  tunny  firequently  weighs  4^  owt,  its  flesh  is 
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very  nutritious.  The  tunny  swims  in  compact  shoals  of  conical  form 
on  a  very  brixad  base.  The  sword-fish  generally  pursues  the  shoals, 
and  is  taken  by  harpooning ;  its  weight  sometimes  exceeds  2  cwt,  its 
flesh  resembles  veal,  and  it  is  more  delicate  than  the  tunny.  Hie 
anchovy  abounds  in  most  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  mullet 
is  very  plentiful  on  the  Italian  ooast  Other  fish  are  also  very 
abimdant.  The  sponge  is  a  valuable  product  of  the  Archipelago. 
Fruits  of  all  kinds,  com,  timber,  raw  silk,  cotton,  wine,  dyestufb, 
bark,  and  a  vast  number  of  other  products  enter  into  the  natiya 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean. 

MEDMENHAM.    [BuoKuraHAHsniBX.] 

MEDOC.    [GiROKDE.] 

MEDWAY.    rKBNT.] 

MfiEN,  ST.    [ILLB-KT-V1LA.INB.] 

MEERPOOR    [Hindustan.] 

MEERUT,  the  chief  town  of  one  of  the  Regulation  Provinces  into 
which  the  sub-presidency  of  the  north-western  provinces  in  Hindustan 
is  divided  The  town  is  situated  in  28'*  57'  N.  Ut,  77*  45'  E.  long., 
88  miles  N.E.  from  the  city  of  Delhi  It  is  an  ancient  walled  town  of 
considerable  size,  and  is  one  of  the  military  stations  of  the  British 
army.  The  town  contains  a  British  Protestant  church,  which  is 
150  feet  long,  84  feet  wide,  and  has  a  lofty  and  handsome  spire;  it 
is  of  brick,  covered  with  stucco,  and  whitewashed,  and  is  altogether 
a  very  striking  building.    There  is  also  a  British  free  school 

MfiES,  LE&    [Alpks,  Hadtes.] 

ME'GARIS,  one  of  the  political  divisions  of  ancient  Greece,  was 
separated  from  Boeotia  on  the  north  by  the  i-ange  of  Mount  Cithieron, 
and  from  Attica  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  the  high  land  whigh 
descends  from  the  north-west  boundary  of  Attica,  and  terminates  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Eleusis  in  two  summits,  formerly  called 
Kerata,  or  the  Horns,  and  now  EandilL  Megaris  was  divided  from 
the  Corinthian  territory  on  the  west  by  the  Oneian  range  of  mountains, 
through  which  there  were  only  two  roads  from  Corinth  into  Megaris  :- 
one  of  these,  called  the  Scironian  Pass,  which  is  the  steep  escarpment 
of  the  mountains  that  tertninate  on  the  coast  of  the  Saronio  Gulf, 
passed  by  Crommyon,  and  along  the  side  of  the  escarpment  was  the 
direct  road  from  Corinth  to  Athens.  This  road,  on  the  whole,  is  still 
in  good  condition.  The  other  road,  following  the  coast  of  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf,  crossed  the  Geranean  Mountains,  which  belong  to  the 
Oneian  range,  and  led  to  Pegce,  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  thence 
into  Basotia. 

The  area  of  Megaris  is  about  720  square  miles.  (*  Fasti  Hell.,'  il, 
p.  885.)  Megaris  is  a  rugged  and  mountainous  country,  and  contains 
only  one  plain  of  small  extent,  in  which  the  capital,  Megara,  was 
situated.  The  rocks  are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  calcareous.  The 
country  is  very  deficient  in  springs. 

Megara,  which  was  about  20  miles  from  Athens,  was  built  on  two 
hills,  on  the  summit  of  each  of  which  was  a  citadel,  named  respectively 
Caria  and  Alcathous.  It  was  connected  with  the  port  of  Nisiea  by 
two  walls,  which  were  built  by  the  Athenians  when  they  had  possession 
of  Megara,  B.0. 461-445.  Pausanias  has  described  at  considerable  length 
the  public  buildings  which  existed  in  Megara  in  his  time ;  but  scarcely 
any  remains  of  them  can  now  be  traced  In  front  of  the  harbour  of 
Nissea  was  a  little  island  called  Minoa,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Pausanias,  Thucydides, 
Strabo,  Procopius ;  '  London  Geographical  Journal,'  vol.  viil) 

The  port  of  Pagse,  or  Pegee,  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  was  the  only 

her  place  in  Megaris  of  any  importance.    Tripodiscus,  situated  on 
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the  road  from  Pegss  to  Megara,  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (iv.  70) 
and  Strabo  (p.  894),  and  is  said  by  Plutarch  (<  Qu.  Gr.,'  xvii  p.  887) 
to  have  been  one  of  the  five  hamlets  {K&fjuu)  into  which  Megaris  was 
originally  divided ;  the  names  of  which  were — Hera9a»  Piroa,  Megara, 
Cynosuria,  Tripodiscus. 

According  to  the  traditions  preserved  by  Pausanias,  Megara  must 
have  been  a  very  ancient  city.  It  early  became  annexed  to  Attica, 'and 
was  subsequently  held  by  the  Dorians  and  by  Corinth.  It  gained  its 
independence  of  the  latter  at  a  period  which  is  uncertain,  and  rapidly 
rose  to  wealth  and  power,  attested  by  the  numerous  colonies  it  sent  out. 
Among  these  were — Selymbria,  Chalcedon,  Byzantium,  and  Megara 
in  SicUy.  The  Megarians  were  powerful  at  sea,  where  they  contended 
with  the  Athenians, 'from  whom  they  took  Salamis;  and  it  was  only 
after  a  long  struggle  that  Athens  regained  possession  of  the  island. 
The  government  was  originally. in  the  hands  of  the.  great  Dorian 
landholders,  but  they  were  deprived  of  their  power  by  Theagenes,  who 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  and  obtained  the  sove- 
reignty,  about  B.O.  620.  He  adorned  the  city  with  several  public 
buUdings.  (Paus.,  L  40,  41.)  Theagenes  was  at  length  expelled  from 
Megara,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  most  violent  struggle  arose  between 
the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties,  of  which  a  vivid  picture  is 
drawn  in  the  poems  of  Theognis,  a  native  of  Megara. 

For  some  time  after  the  Persian  wars  Megara  appears  to  have  been 
constantly  engaged  in  war  with  Corinth,  and  her  enmity  to  Corinth 
was  the  occasion  of  her  forming  an  alliance  with  Athens,  about  B.o.  461. 
(Thuc.,  i  103.)  Athenian  garrisons  were  placed  in  Megara  and  Pega> ; 
but  six  years  afterwards  the  Megarians  renounced  their  alliance  with 
Athens,  and  put  to  death  the  Athenian  garrison  at  Megara.  (Thuc, 
i  114.)  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  democratic 
party  formed  a  plan  for  suiiendering  the  city  to  Athens,  which  waa 
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defeated  by  the  arrival  of  Brasidaa  with  a  LaoedsBmonian  foroa.  Wa 
read  little  more  of  Megara  in  Grecian  hiatoxy.  In  B.a  357  democraey 
was  again  the  established  constitution.  (Diod.,  zy.  40.)  Megara  was 
taken  and  almost  destroyed  by  Demetrius ;  it  was  also  taken  by  the 
Bomans  under  Metellus  (Paus.,  trii.  15,  §  4) ;  it  suffered  gre»tly  in  the 
invasion  of  Alaric  (Procop.,  '  Bell.  Yand/  L  1) ;  and.  its  ruin  was 
completed  by  the  Venetians  in  16d7. 


Coin  of  Meffsris.     Britisli  Mnaeam.    Actual  stM« 
MEILLERATE.      rLoTRE-lNFfeRIEURB,] 

MEININGEN.    [SAXE-MEiNiNaBN.] 

UEISSEN,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  situated  in  51*  ICK 
K.  lat,  13**  25'  E.  long.,  on  the  little  river  Meise  or  Misi,  on  and 
between  hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  over  which  there  is  a 
covered  bridge,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  built  in  the  11th 
centuiy ;  this  bridge  was  destroyed  in  1547,  1757,  and  in  1813,  but 
has  since  been  rebuilt.  Meissen  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the 
country,  having  been  founded  in  922  by  king  Henry  I.,  as  a  bulwark 
of  his  German  settlements  against  the  Slavonians.  His  son,  Otho  I., 
founded  the  cathedral  and  established  a  bishopric,  of  which  the  town 
continued  to  be  the  seat  till  the  Reformation.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  walls,  outside  of  which  are  several  suburbs.  The  cathedral,  a 
masterpiece  of  ancient  German  architecture,  has  a  tower  surmounted 
with  a  spire  60  feet  high,  composed  of  beautiful  open-work ;  it  is  rich 
in  ancient  monuments.  Adjoining  it  is  the  Princes'  chapel,  founded  iu 
in  1425  by  Frederick  I.,  elector  of  Saxony,  of  the  house  of  Meissen, 
for  the  hereditary  vault  of  his  fixmily,  in  which  there  is  a  bronze 
monument  of  the  founder.  The  palace  of  Albrechtsbui^,  near  the 
cathedral,  was  formerly  the  common  residence  of  the  margraves,  bur- 
graves,  and  bishops  of  Meissen ;  but  the  margraves  transferred  their 
residence  to  Dresden  in  the  13th  century.  The  palace  was  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  in  1471.  Ever  since  1710  it  has  contained  the  cele- 
brated porcelain  manufactory,  the  productions  of  which  rival  or 
surpass  those  of  Chiua  and  Japan  in  hardness,  durability,  beauty  of 
form,  and  painted  ornamentation.  The  former  convent  of  St-Afra, 
on  a  lofty  rock,  which  is  joined  by  a  stone  bridge  to  the  emmenoe  on 
which  the  palace  stands,  is  now  converted  into  a  school.  There  are 
manufactui-es  of  leather,  hosiery,  colours,  camels'-hair  brushes,  &c. ; 
but  the  chief  source  of  profit  is  the  making  of  wine. 

MEJEUDAH,  the  ancient  Bagradcu,  a  river  in  northern  Africa. 
Its  upp«r  course  lies  within  the  territories  of  Algiers ;  in  its  middle 
course  it  forms  the  boundary-line  between  that  country  and  Tunis, 
and  in  its  lower  Course  it  traverses  the  northern  district  of  the  last- 
mentioned  state.  A  great  number  of  rivers  rise  in  the  mountains 
.  which  between  35**  and  36**  N.  lai,  7"*  and  8**  K  long.,  constitute  the 
most  eastern  of  the  elevated  ranges  of  Mount  AUas;  these  unite 
about  35**  30'  N.  lat,  and  form  the  Wady  Serat,  or  Mellag,  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  the  3fejerdah  River,  which  bore  in  ancient  times  the 
name  of  Bagradaa.  In  its  course,  which  is  nearly  due  north,  it  sepa- 
rates Algiers  from  Tunis,  until  it  reaches  36**  10'  K.  lat,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Wady-Hamiz  from  the  west,  and  takes  the  name  of 
Mejerdah.  ^  Up  to  this  junction  its  course  exceeds  100  miles,  and  from 
this  point  it  runs  about  60  miles  eastward  through  a  hilly  country. 
It  then  turns  north-north-east,  and  continues  this  course  until  it  falls 
into  an  inlet  of  the  Bay  of  Tunis  near  Cape  Farina,  after  a  course  of 
more  than  260  miles.  Near  its  mouth  it  passes  the  ruins  of  Utica. 
In  ancient  times  its  lower  oom'se  was  somewhat  different;  the  river 
fell  into  the  sea  between  Utica  and  Carthage,  but  much  nearer  the 
latter  than  it  now  does.  The  alluvial  deposits  of  the  river  have 
caused  considerable  changes  on  the  coast  [Carthage.]  In  any  other 
country  the  Mejerdah  would  be  held  to  be  an  inconsiderable  river ;  it 
is  however  the  second  river  in  size  of  those  that  enter  the  Mediter- 
ranean between  Cape  Bon  and  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  being  exceeded 
in  size  only  by  the  Mulwia;  and  yet  it  is  fordable  in  many  places  near 
its  mouth.  The  Mejerdah  is  used  to  irrigate  the  fields  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course,  where  it  flows  through  a  wide  and  level  valley.  It 
overflows  and  fertilises  the  adjacent  country  in  spring;  the  inundations 
ere  caused  by  the  spring  rains  and  the  melting  of  snow  on  the  moun- 
tains which  siuTound  its  upper  branches. 

MEKINEZ.    [Marooco.] 

MEKRAN,  or  MUKHAN.    [BELoocmBTAir.l 

MELAZZO.    [Messina.]  •" 

MELBOURNK    [Cambridgeshirb  ;  Derbtshiri.] 

MELBOURNE,  the  Capitol  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  or  Port  Phillip, 
Australia,  is  situated  on  the  Yarra-Yarra  River,  near  the  head  of 
Port  Phillip  Bay,  600  miles  distant  from  Sydney  by  the  overland 
route,  and  above  500  miles  from  Adelaide,  the  capital  of  South 
Australia.  Melbourne  has  sprung  into  existence  within  the  last  20 
years ;  it  increased  rapidly  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  colony 
lu  1851,  and  is  now  a  large  and  important  city,  the  seat  of  an  exten** 


eive  oommeroe.  The  streete  are  spacious  and  hud  out  with  gnat 
regolarity.  Melbourne  contains  several  fine  buildings,  among  which 
may  be  named  the  cathedral,  and  several  plaoes  of  worship,  iocludiog 
chapels  for  Episoopalians,  Independents,  Presbyterians,  and  Weideyui 
Methodista;  a  oourt-house,  the  governor's  resideooe,  apostoffioe,! 
custom-house^  a  jail,  the  government  offices^  several  boaiding-hooMi, 
hotels,  baths,  and  large  commercial  establlshmenta  &teiuiT« 
improvements  are  projected,  inoludiiig  an  ample  supply  of  water  to 
be  brought  into  tiie  city  from  a  distance  of  20  milesi  The  dtj 
revenue  amounted  in  1852  to  16,161^  10«.  6cL,  being  more  than 
double  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Of  this  revenue  the  oorpontion 
expended  the  principal  part  in  public  improvements.  Mslboune  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishoprio ;  a  corporate  town  with  a  mayor;  the  reeideDM 
of  the  lieutenant-governor ;  and  the  seat  of  government 

The  gold  finding  in  the  colony,  which  appears  to  continue  with- 
out much  diminution,  attracts  numerous  emigrants  to  HelboTme, 
especially  from  Great  Britain.  The  population  of  Hie  dty  is  prohably 
now  abont  40,000.  Vessels  of  200  tons  can  ascend  the  river  to  Kel- 
bourne,  larger  vessels  lie  in  Hobson's  Bay.  WiUiamttowh,  the 
port  of  Melbourne,  is  a  small  town  built  on  »  low  sand-flat  at  Point 
Gellibrand,  on  the  west  side  of  Hobson's  Bay,  about  8  miles  SiW. 
from  the  city.  It  contains  some  good  houses.  A  railway  connecti 
Williamstown  with  Melbourne  city.  It  is  proposed  to  cooitnict  i 
pier  at  Williamstown,  having  a  oommunication  with  the  railv>7 
ternunus,  so  that  passengers  and  goods  may  be  landed  and  sent  onto 
Melbourne  without  difficulty.  Statistics  in  reference  to  the  ahippia; 
and  coDuneroe  of  Melbourne  will  be  given  more  at  length  in  oor 
account  of  the  colony  of  Yiotobia. 

MEIiCOMBE  REGia    FWetmouth.] 

MELDRUM,  or  OLD  MELDXiUM.    [Absbdbissbibi.] 

MELFL    [Babilioata.] 

MELFORD.    [Suffolk.] 

MELIANAH.    [ALoiau.] 

MELILLA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Maroceo  belonging  to  Spain,  is 
situated  11  miles  S.  from  Cape  Ras-ud-Dir,  or  Tres-Forcas,  in  35^  8' 10' 
!  N.  hit,  2**  56'  2"  W.  long.,  and  has  about  3000  inhabitants.  The 
'  town  stands  on  a  peninsula  about  40  feet  aboTe  the  sea,  and  united  to 
the  mainland  by  a  rocky  isthmus.  Melilla  is  one  of  the  Spanish 
presidios  on  this  ooast.  It  is  impregnable  on  the  land  side^  and  towarda 
the  sea  it  is  defended  by  strong  ramparts.  The  fortress  has  large 
msgazines  and  cisterns,  and  small  vessels  can  enter  the  harbour.  The 
presidios  of  Pehon-de-Velez  and  Aluzemas,  or  Alhucemas,  two  atroD^'Iy 
fortified  rocky  islands  between  Gape  Tres-Forcas  and  Ceuta,  aie  tljo 
under  the  governor  of  Melilla.  The  Spanish  garrison  of  Meliiia 
numbers  about  1000.  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  are  for  the  ido4 
part  conviots  and  exiles.  Melilla  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
Spanish  word  for  honey,  which  is  gathered  of  superior  qoality  oo  the 
mountain  slopes  along  this  coast 

MELINDA,  a  se»>port  situated  on  the  eastern  shores  of  AfriOi 
near  4"*  S.  hit,  40  £.  long.  In  his  first  Toyage,  Yasco  de  Gana  auled 
along  the  eastern  ooast  of  Africa  as  far  north  as  this  place,  irhere  he 
got  a  pilot  from  the  king  to  conduct  his  Teasel  to  India.  Oam 
describes  the  town  as  situated  on  a  plain  near  the  seashore,  surroDDded 
with  gardens,  and  consisting  of  houses  neatly  built  of  hewn  atone, 
with  handsome  rooms  and  painted  ceilings.  It  was  at  that  time 
evidently  a  place  of  some  importance.  In  1605  the  Portugueee  took 
possession  of  Melinda;  and  about  28  years  later  of  Mombae  aH 
which  lies  a  short  distance  to  the  south ;  and  as  the  harbour  of  the 
latter  is  much  superior  Melinda  began  to  decline.  It  was  taken  from 
the  Portuguese  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  by  the  AraH 
who  in  their  turn  were  supplanted  by  the  Galla,  a  savage  nation, 
which  has  carried  its  conquests  from  the  southern  declivity  of  the 
Abyssinian  Alps  as  far  south  as  Melinda.  On  the  site  of  the  town  aze 
the  ruins  of  Portuguese  churches  and  other  buildings. 

MELITENK    [Malatia.] 

MELKSHAM,  Wiltshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poo^ 
Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Melksham,  is  3ituated  in  51*  22'  N.  lat., 
2"  8'  W.  long.,  distant  7  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Devises,  96  mU«  W'. 
by  B.  from  London  by  road,  and  100  miles  by  the  Great  Weston 
railway.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Melksham  in  1851  was  2931. 
Melksham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  six  parishes  and  townahipey  with 
an  area  of  16,233  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,614 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  the  town  appean  to  hare 
been  a  place  of  some  consequence.  It  afterwards  declined,  bat  was 
revived  by  the  introduction  of  the  cloth  manufaotnrsk  Some  yean 
since  mineral  waters  were  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town ;  and  hot  and  cold  baths  were  established,  and  houses  built  for 
visitors  to  'the  Spa.'  The  town  consists  principally  of  one  loo? 
winding  irregular  street  The  principal  part  of  the  town  ii  dirided 
by  the  river  Avon,  over  which  is  a  stone  bridge  of  four  arehea,  from 
a  suburb  called  *  the  city.*  The  houses,  which  are  of  stone,  aw  rf 
neat  appearance,  and  the  town  is  lighted  with  gaa^  well  paved,  aod 
drained.  A  spacious  cheese-market^  market-house,  and  town-haU  in 
the  Grecian  style  were  erected  in  1847  by  a  joint-stock  company.  The 
church  is  chiefly  of  the  perpendicular  style,  with  some  Norman  portJOQi 
In  1845  the  tower  was  removed  from  the  centre  to  the  west  end.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Qnaken  have  phcn 
of  worship ;  and  there  are  Kational  and  British  sdiools,  a  matual 
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improvement  society,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  principal  manufSocture 
is  that  of  broadcloth  and  kerseymere ;  rope-malung  is  aUo  carried  on, 
flat-rope  being  largely  made.  Extensive  flonr-milb  are  on  the  river 
Avon.  The  market-day  is  Tuesday ;  a  fair  is  held  on  July  27th  for 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  Petty-sesaions  and  a  county  court 
are  held. 
MELOS.    [MiLO.] 

M  ELROSE.      n&OXBUBQHSHIBE.] 

MELSUNGEN.    [Hbssb-Cassbl.] 

MELTON  MOWBRAY,  Leicestepshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Melton  Mowbray,  is  situated 
in  a  valley  on  the  river  Eye,  or  Wreak,  in  52'  46'  N.  lat,  0'  63' 
W.  long.,  distant  16  miles  N.E.  from  Leicester,  105  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Loudon  by  road,  and  117^  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  and 
Syston  and  Peterboroiish  railways.  The  population  of  the  town  of 
Melton  Mowbray  in  1851  was  4391.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Leicester  and  diocese  of  Peterborough.  Melton 
Mowbray  Poor-Law  Union  contains  54  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  93,015  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  20,530. 

Melton  is  the  seat  of  the  well-known  Melton  Hunt.  Stables  to 
accommodate  500  horses  have  been  provided.  Many  hunting; 
seats  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  town  is  watche<i^ 
lighted,  and  paved,  and  the  three  bridges  in  and  near  it  are  kept  in 
repair  from  trust  property  called  'the  Town  Estate.'  The  river  is 
navigable  to  the  Soar  navigation  at  Syston.  A  canal  unites  Melton 
Mowbray  with  Oakham  in  Rutlandshire.  The  church  is  large,  and 
ha-?  a  fine  tower,  partly  in  the  early  English  style.  Independents, 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  R^man  Catholics  have  places 
of  worship.  Melton  Grammar  school  was  closed  in  1848.  There  are 
a  Natiopal  school  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Free  school;  a  literary 
institute  with  a  museum ;  a  mechanics  institute ;  and  a  savings  bank. 
The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  bobbin-net  lace.  Pork  pies  are 
extensive]^  made  chiefly  for  sale  in  London,  Manchester,  and  Leeds. 
Petty-sessions  and  a  county  court  are  held.  The  market  is  on 
Tuesday ;  six  fairs  are  held  in  the  year. 

MELUN,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Seine-et- 
Mame,  is  situated  on  the  Seine,  28  miles  by  railway  S.E.  from  Paris, 
in  48'*  82'  82"  N.  Ut,  2**  89'  33"  E.  long.,  229  feet  abovelthe  level  of 
the  sea,  and  had  7528  inhabitants  in  the  commune  in  1851. 

Caesar,  who  mentions  the  place  by  the  name  Melodunum,  describes 
it  as  being  "a  town  of  the  Senones,  situated  in  an  island  of  the  Sequana 
(Seine),  in  the  same  manner  as  Lutetia  (Paris)."  (*  De  Bello  Gallioo,' 
vii.  58.)  It  was  taken  by  Labienus  in  his  campaign  against  the  Parisii 
In  the  earlier  times  of  the  French  monarchy  Melun  was  a  place  of 
note ;  it  was  repeatedly  taken  by  the  Northmen  and  the  English.  It 
was  taken  by  the  English  under  Henry  Y.  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
in  1420;  but  in  1435  the  inhabitants  drove  them  out  and  admitted  tho 
troops  of  Charles  VII. 

The  town  is  built  on  an  island  (the  site  of  Melodunum)  and  on  both 
banks  of  the  river,  the  ki^gest  quarter  standing  on  a  slope  on  the 
right  bank,  and  the  three  parts  being  united  by  two  bridges.  It  is  on 
the  whole  a  well-built  town;  the  banks  of  the  river  are  lined  with 
quays,  and  several  new  promenades  have  been  formed.  The  principal 
square,  which  is  regularly  built;  the  church  of  St-Aspais,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine ;  the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  on  the  island ; 
the  former  monastery  of  St.-P6re,  now  the  residence  of  the  prefect ; 
the  Carmelite  convent,  now  converted  into  a  court-house,  a  prison,  a 
g^uard-house,  and  a  theatre ;  the  old  monastery  of  La-Maison-des-Fr^res, 
which  now  serves  for  a  cavalry  bari'ack ;  and  the  central  prison  for 
five  departmeutii,  are  the  chief  structures  in  the  town.  The  manu- 
factures are  woollen  stufHi,  printed  calicoes,  cotton  twist,  and  leather. 
Melun  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  a  good  trade  in  cozn, 
flour,  wool,  and  cattle.    It  is  a  station  on  the  Paris-Dijon  railroad, 

MELVILLE  ISLAND.    [NoBTU  W£ST  Passage.] 

MEMEL.      [KONIGSBEBO.] 

MEMPHIS.    [Egypt.  1 

MENAI  STRAIT.    [Anqlhsky.] 

MENDE.     [LozfeRE.] 

MENDEFI  MOUNTAINS.    [Africx] 

MENDEREH,  RIVER.    [Anatolia.] 

MENDIP  HILLS.    [Somerseisuirk.] 

MENDHAM.    [Suffolk.] 

MENDOCINO,  CAPE.    [California.] 

MENDOZA,  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Corifpderation, 
South  America,  extends  between  82''  and  35**  S.  lat,  along  the  eastern 
ti.le  of  the  Andes,  for  150  miles  from  north  to  south,  with  a  nearly  equal 
bi-eadth;  and  is  bounded  S.  and  S.E.  by  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ay  res,  N.E.  by  that  of  San  Luis,  N.  by  that  of  San  Juan,  and  W.  by 
the  republic  of  Chili  The  population  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
C5,000  to  45.000. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  described  generally  under  Abgentikk 
Confederation.  The  western  side  is  mountainous,  containiug  that 
j.ortion  of  the  chain  of  the  Andes  which  incluflcs  the  volcanoes  of 
Aconcagua,  Maypu,  Rancagua,  and  Peteroa.  The  Andes  are  here 
cro.^ed  by  the  most  frequented  roads  which  lead  over  the  mountain 
pa:£des  of  Uspallata,  Portillo,  and  Las  Damas.  Eastward  the  mountains 
decline  into  hills  towards  the  Mendoza  River,  east  of  which  are  broad 
plains.    Within  this  province  are  the  southern  part  of  the  Yale  of 


Uspallata  and  the  whole  of  that  of  Tunuyan.  ,  The  valleys  of  Uspal* 
lata  and  Tunuyan  are  buren,  and  nearly  uninhabited.  The  plain 
which  stretches  from  the  Andes  eastward  has  a  sandy  soil  and  does 
not  produce  grain,  or  even  grass,  without  irrigation,  but  when 
irrigated,  it  yields  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  barley,  and  lucerne ; 
the  lucerne  may  be  cut  14  times  in  a  year.  The  Desaguadero  River 
forms  the  northern  boundary-line  of  the  province,  and  like  the 
Mendoza  affords  remarkable  facilities  for  irrigating  the  dry  land  along 
its  banks.  The  confluence  of  the  Desaguadero  and  the  Mendoza  forms 
a  remarkable  chain  of  lakes  called  the  Guanacache;  somo  distance 
south  of  which  it  forms  with  the  San  Juan  and  a  portion  of  the 
Tunuyan  rivers,  another  great  lake  called  the  Bcvedoro.  The  main 
portion  of  Tunuyan  now  branches  off  some  distance  west  of  this  lake, 
and  forms  a  junction  many  miles  south  with  the  Diamente,  The 
Tunuyan  then  receives  another  important  tributary  the  Chadileuba, 
and  soon  after  expands  into  another  vast  inland  lake  without  any 
outlet,  called,  from  the  extreme  saltnessof  its  waters,  the  Urrelauquen, 
or  Bitter  Lake.  Rain  and  dew  are  very  rare  in  Mendoza,  except  in 
the  southern  districts  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Diamante,  which  forms 
the  southern  boundary-line  of  the  province,  where  the  rains  aire  so 
abundant  that  com  may  be  raiaad  without  artificial  irrigation.  The 
chief  productions  of  the  province  are  wine  and  brandy,  wheat,  maize, 
fruit,  tallow,  and  soap,  which  are  chiefly  sent  to  the  provinces  farther 
east^  Boenos  Ayres,  San  Luis,  Cordova,  and  Santa  F^ ;  with  dried 
figs,  raisins,  peaches,  apples,  nuts,  and  olives,  which  go  mostly  to 
Chili,  whither  also  from  800  to  400  mules  and  a  hu^e  quantity  of 
hides  are  annually  sent.  Silver-mines  have  been  worked  at  UspallatOy 
and  veins  of  eopper  are  also  known  to  exist,  though  they  have  not 
hitherto  !>een  opened.  Limestone,  slates,  gypsum,  alum,  mineral 
pitch,  bituminous  shales,  with  traces  of  coid,  have  been  found  all 
along  this  portion  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes ;  a  variety  of  saline 
deposits.  Including  common  and  Epsom  salts,  are  also  found  in  the 
province.  Like  the  other  provinces  of  the  Axgentine  Confederation, 
Mendoza  is  a  federal  state,  owning  little  dependence  upon  the  central 
government  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor  elected  by 
the  junta  or  provincial  assembly. 

Mendoza,  tne  capital  of  the  province  and  the  centre  of  its  commerce, 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  2891  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  a  country  irrigated  by  numerous  cuts  £rom  the  Rio  de 
Mendoza,  in  32*"  53'  S.  hit,  69*'  6'  W.  long. :  population,  about  10,000. 
It  is  a  neat  and  pleasant  city ;  the  houses,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
are  built  of  mud  (adobe),  are  ouly  one  story  high,  and  have  porticoes. 
The  Alameda,  or  public  walk,  is  nearly  a  nule,  well  planted  and  kept, 
and  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  South  America.  The 
climate  is  dry  and  noted  for  its  salubrity.  Around  the  city  are 
numerous  well  cultivated  vineyards.  San  Martin,  or  ViUa-^u^g^^ 
W.  of  Mendoza,  is  a  thriving  place,  with  some  1600  iohabitanta, 

MENfiHOULD,  ST.    [Marnk.] 

MENIN.    [Flanders,  West.] 

MENLOUQH.    [Galway.] 

MENORCA,  or  MINORCA,  is  the  second  in  size  of  the  Balearic 
Islands.  It  is  situated  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  eastern  coast  of 
Spain,  between  39'*  47'  and  40'  21'  N.  lat,  3*  50'  and  4*"  23'  E.  long. 
It  lies  24  miles  E.N.E.  from  Mallorca,  about  130  miles  S.E. 
from  Barcelona  and  the  coast  of  Catalulia,  160  miles  E.  by  8.  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  the  nearest  part  of  Valencia,  and  about  190 
miles  N.  from  the  territory  of  Algiers  in  Africa.  The  circumference 
is  about  62  miles,  and  the  area  about  300  square  miles.  In  form  it  is 
irregular ;  being  in  length  83  miles^  and  in  the  broadest  part  13  miles* 
The  population  is  about  44,000. 

Coast,  Surf  act,  *kc. — The  coast  is  indented  on  every  side  with  small 
bays  or  deep  creeks,  and  surroimded  with  islets,  rocks,  and  shoals. 
The  surface  of  the  country  is  a  gently  undulating  plain,  rocky  and 
barren,  or  partially  clothed  with  wild  olives  and  com.  The  southern 
shore  is  the  most  level.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  poor  and  san^y  ; 
but  is  much  richer  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  than  on  the  low  grounds. 
The  only  eminence  deserving  the  name  of  mountain  is  Monte  Toro, 
4793  feet  high,  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
with  a  flat  summit  surmounted  by  a  convent  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Augustines,  and  to  which  pilgrimages  were  made  by  the  natives 
with  bare  feet.  Mount  St.  Agatha,  the  eminence  next  in  importance, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  military  post  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
and  traces  of  a  Moorish  fortification  are  still  visible  on  its  summit. 
Two  miles  south  of  Ciudadela  is  a  curious  grotto,  called  La  Cava 
Perella,  full  of  stalactites  and  stalagmites ;  and  in  the  same  vicinity  is 
another  oaveni  containing  a  pool  or  lake  of  salt-water. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Menoi'ca  are  limestone,  freestone^ 
marble  of  various  colours,  slate,  of  which  a  quarry  is  worked  at  Cape 
Mola  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  gypsum,  used  for  cement,  and 
potters'-clay.  There  are  a  few  lead-mines,  very  unproductive,  and 
iron-ore  is  found  in  small  quantities. 

The  spring  of  the  year  is  generally  dear,  mild,  and  temperate ;  the 
summer  is  intensely  hot;  the  autumn  is  the  season  of  the  annual  rains, 
which  are  exceedingly  heavy ;  the  winter  is  often  cold,  though  snow 
and  ice  are  rare.  On  the  whole  the  climate  is  less  agreeable  than 
that  of  Mallorca ;  the  ah:  is  more  humid ;  and  the  summer  heats  more 
oppressive,  which  arises  from  the  comparatively  level  character  of 
the  island. 
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The  vegetation  of  Henorca  is  Teiy  BimUar  to  that  of  Ha]Iorc% 
though  it  is  much  less  abundant,  and  the  trees  seldom  attain  to  so 
large  a  size.  Aromatic  plants  and  herbs,  many  with  medicinal  quali- 
ties, grow  in  profusion.  Wheats  barley,  and  a  little  maize  are  cultivated, 
though  not  enough  for  the  consumption  of  the  island.  Olive-trees 
grow  almost  without  culture ;  little  oil  is  made  from  their  fruit,  which 
38  generally  preserved  for  eating.  Vines  are  plentiful,  and  produce 
both  white  and  red  wine.  Fruit  is  abimdant:  there  are  oranges, 
lemons,  pomegranates,  figs,  apples,  pears,  and  almonds ;  the  melons 
are  of  superior  flavour.  Date-palms  grow  in  sheltered  spots,  but  yield 
no  fruit.  Capers  grow  spontaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  island*.  Flax, 
hemp,  saffiron,  and  the  cotton-tree  thrive  well,  but  are  little  attended 
to.  Vegetables  are  no  less  abundant  than  fruit,  and  consiflt  chiefly  of 
peas,  beans,  onions,  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  tomatoes,  endive,  cucumbers, 
and  gourds,  all  excellent  in  quality.  The  island  is  rich  in  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  and  pigs ;  and  also  in  game,  as  partridges,  quails,  and 
rabbits ;  woodcocks,  snipes,  and  teal  are  plentiful  in  winter.  Fish, 
especially  anchovies,  with  oysters,  lobsters,  and  other  Crustacea, 
abound  on  the  coasta  Lizards  swarm,  and  there  are  a  few  venomous 
reptiles,  but  no  beasts  of  prey. 

The  natives  are  engaged  either  in  agriculture,  fishing,  or  commence. 
The  imports  consist  of  com,  oil,  brandy,  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  spices, 
hardware  and  cutlery,  linen  and  woollen  goods,  timber,  cordage,  tar, 
and  gunpowder.  The  exports  are  wines,  wool,  cheese,  salt,  honey, 
and  wax.  The  possession  of  Menorca  by  the  English  during  the  last 
century  did  much  to  promote  its  trade  and  commerce ;  but  since  the 
island  has  reverted  to  the  Spaniards,  trade  and  commerce  have  greatly 
declined. 

Menorca  is  divided  into  four  terminos,  or  districts — Ciudadela, 
Mahon,  Albayor,  and  the  united  terminos  of  Ferarias  and  MercadaL 
In  each  is  a  town  of  the  same  name,  the  capital  of  the  district 

Civdadda^  formerly  the  capital  of  Menorca,  is  situated  on  the  north- 
west coast,  on  a  small  port,  shallow  and  difficult  of  entrance.  The 
city  is  fortified,  and  its  walls  are  partly  of  Moorish,  partly  of  more 
recent  construction :  its  population  is  above  4000.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  crooked,  and  badly  paved ;  .many  of  the  houses  are  neat,  and 
some  handsome.  A  cathednd,  two  parish  churches,  convents  (now 
converted  to  civil  and  military  purposes),  an  hospital,  a  barrack,  with 
a  government-house,  are  the  public  buildhigs. 

PortMahon^  now  the  capital  of  Menorca,  stands  on  the  south-eastern 
shore  of  the  island,  in  39**  52'  N.  lat.,  4"*  21'  E.  long.,  24  miles  from 
Ciudadela,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  carriage-road.  Port 
Mahon,  the  Portus  Magonis  of  the  Romans,  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  and  called  after  Mago,  a  distinguished  Carthaginian  commander. 
It  is  picturesquely  situated  near  the  bott6m  of  a  deep  and  narrow  bay, 
on  rocks  much  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  in  many  places  undermined 
by  the  waves.  Port  Mahon  was  formerly  surrounded  with  walls,  the 
only  relic  of  which  is  a  gateway  of  Moorish  architecture.  The  streets 
are  steep,  narrow,  crooked,  and  badly  paved ;  the  govemor^s  house, 
town-hall,  hospital,  barracks,  and  other  public  buil&gs,  are  scarcely 
worthy  of  notice ;  the  private  houses  are  neat  and  clean,  built  with 
taste,  but  often  without  regard  to  comfort,  for,  many  being  on  the 
English  model,  they  are  ill  adapted  to  the  sultry  climate.  Some  of 
their  roofs  are  tiled,  and  some  flat-terraced  in  the  oriental  style  :  the 
population  in  1845  was  13,102.  The  harbour  of  Port  Mahon  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean.  A  large  fleet  of  line-of-battle  ships 
may  ride  within  it,  in  seven  or  eight  £Eithoms  water,  perfectly  sheltered 
from  every  wind.  Port  Mahon  alone  made  the  possession  of  Menorca 
an  object  of  contention  among  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  during 
the  past  century.  In  the  harbour  are  four  rocky  islets :  on  one 
stands  an  hospital ;  on  another  a  quarantine  establishment;  on  a  third 
a  lazaretto ;  and  on  the  fourth  an  arsenal  with  naval  storehouses — all 
erected  by  the  English. 

The  other  ports  of  Menorca  are — Fomdi,  a  well-sheltered  bay, 
capable  of  holding  a  large  fleet ;  and  Adaya,  a  small  harbour,  full  of 
rocks  and  shoals,  and  only  entered  by  fishing-craft. 

MercadaL,  IS  miles  N.W.  from  Port  Mahon,  has  a  population  of  4000. 
Alhayor  and  FeraricUf  the  other  district-capitals,  are  little  more  than 
villages. 

Menorca  is  not  rich  in  antiquities.  About  two  miles  from  Alhayor 
is  a  rude  pyramidical  ruin  of  Druidical  character,  ascribed  to  the 
Phoenicians,  the  earliest  colonists  of  the  island ;  but  whether  it  be 
temple,  tomb,  or  watch-tower,  is  yet  disputed.  Ptinic,  Greek,  Roman, 
Qothic,  and  Arab  coins  have  been  found ;  and  also  small  statues  oi 
bronze,  vases,  lamps,  urns,  &c.,  chiefly  of  Roman  origin. 

In  character  and  manners  the  inhabitants  of  Menorca  resemble  those 
of  Mallorca.    They  are  equally  attached  to  their  native  soil,  and  to 
'  their  customs  and  reL'gion.     The  same  dress  and   language    are 
common  to  both. 

A  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Balearic  Islands  has  been  given  in  the 
article  Baliario  Islands. 

(Dameto  and  Mut,  Hittory  of  the  Balearic  Kingdom ;  Armstrong, 
Miatoryof  Ike  Island  of  Minorca;  Laborde,  Itiniraire  Descriptif  de 
VBtpofpie;  St.  Sauveur,  Travel*  tfirough  the  Balearic  and  Pithyusian 
Idanda  ;  Madoz,  Diccionario  Oeographico  de  Eepafla,) 
MENS.    [IsiBRl  ^ 

MENTZ.     [Maijtz.] 
MEON,  EAST  and  WEST.    [Hampshim.] 


MEQUINEKZA.    [Abagon.] 

MEQUINEZ.    [MAROOoa] 

MER.    [Loir-et-Cheb.] 

MERCARA.    [CooBQ.] 

MERCIA.    [Enolastd.] 

MERDRIGNAC.    [C6t£SDU-Nobd.] 

MERE,  Wiltshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  PoorLaw 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Mere,  is  situated  in  51**  5'  N.  lat,  2''  15' 
W.  long.,  distant  22  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Salisbury,  and  102  miles 
W.S.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  pansh  in  1851  wis 
2991.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Salisbury.  Mere  Poor-Law  Union  contains  12  parishes  and  towDships, 
with  an  area  of  30,919  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  8431.  l^e 
manor  of  Mere  belonged  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  to  the  kisg's 
brother,  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall  and  king  of  the  Ronums,  vho 
built  a  castle  here,  the  site  of  which  may  stiU  be  traced.  Mere  am- 
sista  chiefly  of  one  street  on  the  London  and  Exeter  road.  The  tovn 
is  lighted  with  gas.  The  church,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  is  a  handsome  building,  chiefly-  of  perpendicular  character, 
having  a  western  tower,  with  battlements  and  pinnacles.  Independenis 
and  Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels,  and  there  are  Kstioiul  and 
British  schools.  An  ancient  market-cross  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Flax-spinnings  silk-throwing,  and  brick-making  employ  some 
of  the  inhabitants.  A  little  woollen  cloth  is  made.  The  market 
is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  large  fairs  on  May  17th  sad  Octo- 
ber 10th. 

MERGUL    rTENASSEBix.] 

MEKIDA.    [EsTREMADUBA,  Spanish.] 

MERIDEN,  Warwickshire,  a  village,  and  the  seat  of  a  FoorLav 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Meriden,  is  situated  in  52''  27'  N.  lat,  T  SS' 
W.  long.,  distant  6  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Coventry,  and  97  miles  N.W. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Meriden  in  1851  was 
965.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  CoTentiy  and 
diocese  of  Worcester.  Meriden  Poor-Law  Union  contains  18  parishea 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  48,118  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  11,275.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  in  Meriden  National 
schools. 

MERIONETHSHIRE,  a  county  of  North  Wsles,  bounded  X.  bj 
Caernarvonshire  and  Denbighshire,  N.K  by  Denbighshire,  K  and  S. 
by  Montgomeryshire,  S.  by  Cardiganshire,  and  S.W.  and  W.  by 
Cardigan  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea.  It  lies  between  52°  31'  and 
63°  1'  N.  lat,  and  S'*  12'  and  V  8'  W.  long.  The  area  of  the  county 
is  estimated  at  602  square  miles,  or  885,291  statute  acrea,  Tbd 
population  in  1851  was  88,848. 

Co(ut-line. — The  northern  part  of  the  coast  is  formed  by  thesaitaaiy 
of  which  the  Traeth  Mawr  and  the  Traeth  Bach  are  portiona.  Tha 
Traeth  Mawr  (of  which  a  considerable  portion,  now  the  Vale  of 
Tremadoc,  has  bisen  recovered  from  the  sea  by  an  extensiTe  embank- 
ment) forms  the  boundary  between  Caernarvonshire  and  MerioneUuhire. 
The  Traeth  Bach  belongs  entirely  to  Merionethshire :  it  penetiata 
several  miles  inland,  and  receives  the  rivers  Fellnrhyd,  or  Bjchan, 
and  Dwyrhyd.  It  is  dry  at  low  water,  except  a  narrow  cbuuel  in 
the  centre. 

From  the  Traeth  Bach  the  coast  runs  south  about  6  milea  past 
Harlech  to  the  little  headland  on  which  stands  the  village  of  Hochnas, 
or  Mochras.  From  the  Traeth  Bach  to  the  town  of  Harlech  tbe 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  is  low  and  marshy.  Between 
Harlech  and  Mochraes  it  rises  into  olifb.  It  is  skirted  by  sainda  dry 
at  low  water,  and  at  some  distance  out  to  sea  are  three  sandbanks, 
the  *  Dutch  Bank,'  the  'Pontigal  Bank,'  and  the  'Sftrn-Biuli^'(Su 
Patrick's  Causeway)  or  '  Sam-Badrhwyg '  (Ship-breaking  Causeway), 
which  runs  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  22  milea 
out  to  sea  in  a  south-west  direction.  It  is  dry  at  the  ebb  in  sprii^ 
tides,  and  in  storms  is  marked  by  fearful  breakers.  From  Mochraes 
the  coast  runs  south-south-east  8  miles  to  the  river  Maw,  at  tlie 
mouth  of  which  stands  the  town  of  Barmouth.  From  the  Maw  the 
coast  runs  southward  14  miles  to  the  wide  sestuazy  of  the  Dorey, 
taking  a  circuit  convex  to  the  sea,  and  rising  into  cli&  midway 
between  the  rivers.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  these  cliffs  the 
river  Towy,  or  Disynwy,  flows  into  the  sea.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
Merionethshire  coast  is  about  38  miles. 

Surface^  Cfeology,  Mineralogy. — Merionethshire  is  the  most  mountain* 
ous  of  all  the  Welsh  counties,  and  contains  some  of  the  loftiest  peaks 
in  North  Wales ;  there  are  however  no  peaks  so  high  nor  precipices 
so  abrupt  as  those  of  Caemarvonshir&  The  principal  moimtain  chain 
traverses  the  county  from  north-east  to  south-west^  skirting  the  valieya 
of  the  Dee,  the  Wnion,  and  the  Maw.  The  principal  summits  of  thia 
chain  are — Cader  Berwyn,  or  Ferwyn,  on  the  border  of  this  oonntyand 
Montgomeryshire,  7  miles  south  from  Corwen,  2563  feet  above  the  sea; 
Arran  Mowddy,  near  the  Wnion,  above  Dolgelley,  2955  feet;  and  Pen- 
y-Gkdair  (summit  of  Cader  Idris),  3  miles  south-west  from  Dolgelley, 
2914  feet.  West  of  Bala,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  oounty,  is  a  group 
of  mountains,  of  which  Arrenig  Mawr,  2809  feet,  is  the  highest  point 
From  this  central  group  branches  run  westward  to  the  sea  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Harlech,  and  north-westward  to  join  the  group  of 
Snowdon.  There  are  no  plains.  Of  these  mountains  the  most  cele- 
brated for  its  picturesque  <£aracter  is  Cader  Idris.  It  oonsiats  of  an 
immense  rocky  mass,  of  rather  difficult  ascent^  on  the  sommit  of 
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whieh  IB  a  small  plain,  with  two  rooky  heads  of  equal  height^  one 
looking:  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south.  The  ^iew  from  its 
summit  is  very  eztensiye :  the  mountain  rises  so  far  above  all  the 
hills  which  lie  ftirther  easty  that  the  Wrekin  in  the  plain  of  Shropshire 
is  visible  from  it.  Its  sides,  though  mostly  destitute  of  yegetation, 
present  some  variety,  from  having  several  small  lakes  imbedded  in  the 
depressions  of  the  rock.  The  rocks  themselves  are  of  primitive  forma- 
tion, consisting  chiefly  of  different  kinds  of  porphyry. 

The  county  is  almost  entirely  oooupied  with  the  slate  rocks  which 
predominate  in  North  Wales.  Along  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  as  far  up 
as  Bala  and  the  valley  of  the  Alwen,  a  bluish-gray  limestone  is  found, 
which  is  quarried  for  lime,  the  principal  manure  employed  in  the 
county.  Qreat  quantities  of  white  limestone  are  quarried  and  burnt 
for  lime  near  Corwen.  This  limestone  is  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  primitive  argillaceous  slate,  which  occupies  the  eastern  side  of  the 
county.  The  slates  of  this  formation  are  quarried  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Corwen.  In  the  western  part  of  the  county  the  rooks  are 
chiefly  slaty,  forming  abrupt  and  rugged  mpuntains  of  desolate 
appearance.  Lead  and  copper  mines  are  worked  near  Towyn  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Disynwy,  and  copper-mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Barmouth.  Slates  are  quarried  in  the  Berwyn  Mountains,  and  at 
Festiniog. 

Hydrography  and  ComfMiniciMtums, — The  principal  rivers  belonging 
to  the  county  are  the  Deb,  the  Maw,  and  the  Dovey,  with  their  respec- 
tive affluents.  The  Maw,  otherwise  called  Mawddach,  rises  near  the 
centre  of  the  county,  and  has  a  southern  course  of  8  miles  to  its 
junction  with  the  Lyniauduon,  which  lies  more  to  the  westward,  and 
is  of  abdut  equal  length.  From  the  junction  of  the  Lyniauduon  the 
Mawddach  flows  south-south-west  4  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Wnion 
(12  miles  long),  which  rises  close  to  the  source  of  the  Dee,  and  flows 
along  the  same  valley,  but  in  an  opposite  direction.  For  the  remainder 
of  its  coarse,  which  is  about  8  miles  south-west^  the  Maw  is  a  tide 
river;  expanding  into  an  aestuary  in  some  places  a  mile  wide,  and  in 
great  part  dry  at  low  water.  The  JDovey,  or  jDje/l,  rises  just  within 
Uie  border  of  the  county,  east  of  the  mountain  Arran  Mowddy,  in 
the  Berwyn  chain.  From  its  source  it  flows  south-west  nearly  80  miles 
through  a  winding  vale  into  the  Bay  of  Cardigan ;  receives  a  number 
of  small  mountain  streams,  of  which  the  Tafalog,  tiie  Afon,  the  Dulas» 
and  the  Cwmcelli  are  the  principal.  A  part  of  the  course  of  the  Dovey 
itself  and  of  the  Tafalog,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  Afon  and  the 
Dulas,  belong  to  Montgomeryshire.  The  lower  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Doyey  is  on  the  border  of  Merionethshire,  which  it  separates  first 
from  Montgomeryshire,  and  then  from  Cardiganshire.  Near  the  mouth 
it  expands  into  a  wide  sestuary,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  dry  at 
low  water.  The  Dovey  ii  navigable  up  to  Machynlleth,  12  miles  fh>m 
its  mouth.  The  Ditywwy  rises  in  the  Berwyn  Mountains,  a  little  north- 
east of  Cader  Idris,  and  flows  south-west  16  miles  into  the  sea  between 
the  Maw  and  the  Dovey.  About  3  miles  from  its  source  it  expands 
into  a  small  lake,  called  Llyn-y-Myngil,  which  in  width  nearly  fills  the 
valley  of  Tal-y-Llyn,  leaving  only  a  narrow  road  on  one  side,  and 
extends  in  length  about  a  mUe.  The  Disynwy  above  its  mouth 
expands  into  an  astuary  of  about  a  mile  wide,  but  just  at  the  mouth 
is  contracted  into  a  very  narrow  channel.  The  largest  of  the  numer- 
ous lakes  in  the  county  is  Llyn-Tegid,  or  Bala  Lake.    [Bala.] 

The  principal  roads  are  those  from  London  by  Shrewsbury  to  Corwen 
and  Bangor,  to  BaJa  and  Carnarvon,  and  to  Dolgelley  and  Barmouth, 
yrith  brandies  to  Towyn.    There  is  no  railway  in  the  county. 

DwitionM,  Townty  <fcc— This  county,  called  by  the  Welsh  Meironydd, 
or  Meirionydd,  is  the  only  one  in  Wales  that,  with  the  addition  merely 
of  the  word  '  shire,'  retains  its  ancient  designation.  Writers  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  ancient  division  of  the  county ;  the  present  diviaiona, 
with  their  relative  situations,  are  as  follows  :— Ardwdwy,  or  Ardudwy, 
north-west ;  Edemion,  or  Edeymion,  north-east ;  Estimrder,  or  Estu- 
maner,  south ;  Penllyn,  north  and  north-east ;  Taly bont,  or  Tal-y-bont, 
and  Mowddy,  south  and  south-^ast. 

There  are  five  ancient  market-towns,  namely,  Bala  and  Dolobllet, 
the  assize  towns ;  Harlech,  Cobwxn,  and  Dinas-y-Mowddy  ;  and  two, 
where  markets  have  been  established  of  late  years,  namely,  Towyn 
and  Babmouth.  The  places  printed  in  small  capitals  are  described 
under  their  respecti've  titles,  the  others  we  notice  here : — 

Dinaa^-Mowddy,  in  the  parish  of  Mallwydd,  10  miles  E.  from 
Dolgelley,  population  of  the  parish  1201  in  1851,  is  situated  on  a  shelf 
of  rock  at  the  junction  of  Uie  Cerris  with  the  Dovey.  It  consists  of 
a  few  mean  cottages.  Mallwydd  parish  church  is  a  spacious  edifice ; 
there  are  Dissenting  chapels  and  a  Free  schooL  Flannel  is  made  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  scenery  about  Mallwydd  is  very  fine ;  and  many 
anglers  resort  here  in  the  season. 

Harlech,  is  in  the  parish  of  Llandandwg,  near  the  shore  of  Cardigan 
Bay,  22  miles  N.W.  from  Dolgelley.  The  population  of  the  pariah  in 
1851  was  749.  A  British  fortress,  called  originally  Twr  Bronwen,  and 
at  an  after  period,  Caer  CoUwyn,  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
castle  erected  by  Edward  L  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  castle 
changed  masters  once  or  twice,  but  was  finally  taken  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians under  General  Mytton,  March  1647.  Harlech  is  now  little 
more  than  a  village.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  are  situated  on  a  lofty 
and  precipitous  rock  facing  the  bay,  and  rising  above  an  extensive 
marsh  once  occupied  by  the  sea.  Its  walls  are  tolerably  perfect ;  thev 
form  a  square  of  about  70  yards  each  way,  with  a  round  tower  ati  eaoh 


comer,  and  on  each  side  of  the  entrance.  The  church  is  modem.  The 
market  has  aknost  fallen  into  disuse ;  there  are  several  fairs,  chiefly 
for  live  stock.    The  county  election  is  held  hers> 

Tow/n,  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  coast,  between  the  SDstuaries 
of  the  Disynwy  and  Dovey,  16  miles  S.S.W.  from  Dolgelley.  The 
population  was  2769  in  1851.  The  houses  are  built  chiefly  of  a  coarse 
gray  stone  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  town  is  frequented 
in  summer  for  bathing.  The  church  contains  some  venerable  monu- 
ments ;  in  the  churchyard  are  two  rude  pillars,  one  of  them  7  feet 
high,  adorned  with  a  cross,  and  bearing  an  inscription  in  commemo- 
ration of  St.  Cad  van.  There  are  a  dissenting  okapel,  and  a  school 
partly  endowed.  In  a  field  near  the  church  a  medicinal  spring  has 
been  inclosed,  and  two  baths  have  been  formed.  Some  flannels  are 
manufactured.  Races  are  held  near  the  town.  There  is  a  yearly  fair. 
The  bathing  village  and  port  of  Aberdovey  on  the  eestuary  of  the 
Dovey,  is  in  Towyn  parish.  There  are  a  chapel  of  ease  and  Dissenting 
chapels  here.  Slate-quarries  are  worked  near  Aberdovey,  and  a  consi- 
derable share  of  the  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  at  the  port,  which  is 
a  member  of  Aberystwith. 

The  only  other  places  that  require  notice  are  Maentwrog  and 
Trawsfynnydd.  Maantwrog  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  foot  of  the 
Vale  of  Feetiniog;  17  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Dolgelley.  T^ie  population 
in  1851  was  894.  The  village  contains  a  neat  church,  a  Methodist 
chapel,  and  Free  schools.  During  the  season  the  place  is  much  resorted 
to  by  tourists.  Tan-y-Bwlch  a  very  celebrated  tourists'  hotel  is  near 
Maentwrog.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive  slate-quarries.  Many 
excellent  residences  are  in  the  vicinity.  Trawrfynnydd  is  on  the  road 
from  Festiniog  to  Dolgelley :  population,  1498  in  1851.  The  village 
consists  of  neat  houses,  a  church,  and  a  chapel.  The  mountain  scenery 
around  is  very  fine. 

JHtfirions  for  Ecdmaatieal  and  Legal  Pvrpoees. — The  county  of 
Merioneth  is  partly  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Merioneth  and  diocese  of 
Bangor,  and  partly  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  St.  Asaph  By 
the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  the  county  is  divided  into  4  Unions — 
Bala,  Corwen,  Dolgelley,  and  Festiniog,  containing  48  parishes  and 
townships,  with  a  population  in  1851  of  51,211.  The  county  is  in 
the  North  Wales  circuit;  the  Lent  assizes  and  the  Epiphany  and 
Midsummer  quarter  sessions  are  held  at  Bala :  the  Midsummer  assizes 
and  the  Easter  and  Michaelmas  quarter  sessions  at  Dolgelley, 
where  is  the  county  jaiL  County  courts  are  held  at  Bala,  Corwen, 
and  Dolgelley.  The  county  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

Hittory,  AnttquUies,  ^c. — In  the  earliest  period  of  the  authentio 
history  of  the  island,  Merionethshire  was  inoluded  in  the  territory  of 
the  Ordovices.  [Bbitakkia.]  In  the  Roman  division  of  the  isluid  it 
was  included  in  the  province  of  Britannia  Secunda.  There  are  several 
traces  of  Roman  works  in  this  county.  There  are  remains  of  camps 
near  Bala.  Tommen-y-Mdr,  'the  mount  within  the  wall,'  a  station, 
of  which  the  ditch  and  bank,  with  vestiges  of  a  wall,  remain,  near 
Festiniog,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Heiri  Mons  of  Richard  of  Cirencester, 
though  Stukeley  places  it  near  Bala.  Castell  Pzysor,  a  hilly  fort  about 
3  miles  K  from  Trawsfynydd,  is  considered  by  Bennant  to  have  been 
originally  Roman.  The  Dovey  River  is  believed  to  be  the  Stucia  of 
Ptolemaeus.  A  Roman  road  from  Maridunum,  or  Muridunum  (Caer* 
marthen),  to  Segontium  (Caer  Seiont,  near  Caernarvon)  led  through 
the  county.  It  may  be  traced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trawsfynnydd 
through  Tommen-y-M<ir,  where  it  is  called  Sam-Helen,  a  name  which 
is  interpreted  by  some  '  the  road  or  causeway  of  Helen,'  the  wife  of 
the  usurper  Maximus,  who  assumed  Ihe  purple  (a.d.  881)  in  the  time 
of  the  emperors  Gratian  and  Theodosius ;  and  by  others  '  the  road  of 
the  legion.'  The  Sam-Helen  is  now  entirely  covered  with  turf,  and  is 
to  be  distinguished  only  by  its  elevation  above  the  rest  of  the  surface; 
but  on  digging,  the  layers  of  stone  of  which  it  was  made  are  discover- 
able throughout  its  course  :  the  aggregate  breadth  of  these  layers  is 
about  24  feet.  Thera  are  several  tumuli  or  barrows  near  the  road. 
There  is  a  group  of  other  monuments,  probably  sepulchral,  near  Rhyd- 
ar-Helen,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Sam-Helen,  of  considerable 
antiquity.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhiw  Qoch,  not  far  from  Traws- 
fynnydd, is  a  grave,  called  the  Qrave  of  Porus,  covered  with  an 
inscribed  stone,  evidently  Roman;  and  near  it  is  a  great  upright 
monumental  or  banta  stone,  of  a  kind  frequent  in  Wales  and  in 
northern  Europe.  Roman  coins,  sepulchral  urns,  and  other  antiquities 
have  been  dug  up  in  various  places. 

A  stone  inoiosure,  or  fort,  and  several  other  British  antiquities  are 
near  Llanddewe,  between  Barmouth  and  Harlech ;  and  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  are  carnedds,  cromlechs,  and  other  primeval  remains. 

During  the  Saxon  period  and  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  English  kings 
of  the  Norman  dynasty,  Merionethshire  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  scene  of  events  of  historical  interest.  In  proportion  however  as 
the  consolidation  of  the  Anglo-Norman  power  enabled  the  English  to 
press  the  Welsh  more  closely,  these  previously  unassailed  fastnesses 
became  the  scene  of  contest.  The  invasion  of  Henry  IL,  and  the  stop 
put  to  his  progress  by  the  Welsh,  under  Owen  Gwynedd  (1165),  are 
noticed  under  Corwbn. 

The  county  was  probably  oonquered  by  Edward  I.,  a  little  before 
the  final  conquest  of  Wales,  as  ^o-leoh  Quitle  was  completed  before 
1283.  Merionethshire  was  the  scene  of  the  rebellion  of  Owen  Olyndwn 
Harlech  Castle  was  one  of  his  conquests. 
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In  the  war  of  the  Boiei  Harlech  waa  held  for  the  Laocacteriana,  but 
taken  bj  Sir  Biohard  Herbert  After  the  war  waa  ooncluded  the 
county  became  and  long  continued  to  be  the  scene  of  g^reat  oonfaaion. 
A  multitude  of  outlaws  and  felons  established  themselves  near  Dinas- 
y-Mowddy,  and  perpetrated  a  Tariety  of  crimes.  To  quell  these  out- 
rages a  commission  waa  granted  by  Queen  Mazy  to  two  gentlemen  of 
the  county — one  of  them  Lewis  Owen,  yioe-chamberlain  and  baron  of 
the  exchequer  cf  North  Walea.  In  pursuance  of  this  commission  80 
of  the  band  were  seissed  and  punished.  To  revenge  thia  seTerity 
Mr.  Owen  was  waylaid  and  murdered  in  1555,  at  a  place  since  called 
LWdiart-y-Barwu,  'the  baron's  gate.'  The  vigorous  measures  to  which 
this  outrage  gave  rise  led  to  the  extirpation  of  the  banditti,  some  of 
whom  were  executed,  and  the  rest  fled.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  L 
Harlech  Castle  waa  the  object  of  contention.  The  repeated  captures 
of  this  place,  and  a  skirmish  near  Dolgelley,  were  however  the  only 
incidents  of  the  contest  which  occurred  within  the  county. 

The  principal  remains  of  the  middle  ages  are  Harlech  Castle,  already 
described,  and  the  ruins  of  Gymmer  Abbey,  near  Dolgelley,  with  two 
or  three  emaller  castellated  buildings.  Llys-Bradwen,  between  Del- 
pelley  and  Towyu,  is  the  ruin  of  a  rude  edifice,  the  house  of  an  ancient 
Welsh  chieftain ;  and  near  Llanfihangel-y-Pennant  are  the  remains  of 
a  castle  supposed  to  be  the  castle  of  Bere,  belonging  to  the  last  Llewel- 
lyn, prince  of  North  Wales,  and  taken  from  him  by  William  de 
Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  final  oonquest 
of  Wales. 

lieligiouM  Wonhip,  Education,  dse. — Aooordiog  to  the  Returns  of 
the  Census  in  1861,  the  Calvinlstic  Methodista  appear  to  have  the 
largest  number  of  adherents  of  auy  of  the  religious  bodies  in  the 
county  ;  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Independents,  and  Bap- 
tists have  alfio  numerous  places  of  worship  and  Sunday  schools.  In 
1851  there  were  4  literary  inatitutiona  in  the  county,  with  187  mem- 
bers, and  367  volumes  in  their  libraries.  In  1863  the  county  possessed 
two  savings  banks,  at  Bala  and  Dolgelley ;  the  amount  owing  to 
depositors  on  November  20th  1863  was  81,866^  18«.  8d 

MEBOE.    [Ethiopia.] 

MERSEBURG,  one  of  the  three  goyemments  into  which  the 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony  is  divided,  has  an  area  af  3994  square 
miles,  wiUi  a  population  of  742,644  at  the  end  of  1849.  The  eastern 
and  larger  part  ot  the  government  is  flat,  with  gentle  eminences,  but 
no  mountains ;  the  western  portion  is  more  mountainous  than  level, 
being  partly  occupied  by  branches  of  the  Harz  and  the  ThiLringerwald  : 
this  portion  however  contains  extensive  and  fertile  levels;  and  the 
whole  of  the  government,  though  the  soil  is  unequal,  may  be  called 
fertile.  The  principal  rivers  are— the  Elbe  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Kchwarce  Elster,  on  the  right  bank ;  the  Mulde  and  the  8aale  on  the 
left  bank.  The  Saale  receives  the  White  Elster  and  the  Unstrutt 
The  government  is  traversed  by  the  Magdeburg-Leipzig  and  Thiiringian 
railways,  which  meet  at  Halle. 

Mertdnurg,  the  chief  town  of  the  government^  is  situated  on  the  Saale, 
10  miles  by  railway  8.  by  W.  from  Halle,  and  has  about  10,600  inha- 
bitants. It  is  an  old  irregularly  built  town,  with  narrow  crooked  streets, 
consisting  of  the  town  itself,  the  Close,  and  the  two  suburbs  Alten- 
buig  andNeumarkt,  the  latter  lying  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Saale, 
over  which  there  is  a  large  stone  bridge.    The  town  is  surrounded 

with  walls,  and  haa  four  gates.    The  most  remarkable  buildings  are 

A  fine  palace,  now  used  for  the  government  offices ;  the  cathedral,  which 
has  one  of  the  largest  organs  in  Qermany;  the  cathedral  school ;  the 
monastery  of  St  Peter,  in  the  suburb  of  Altenburg ;  the  palnce  of 
Count  Zechi ;  the  military  hospital ;  and  the  new  town-hall.  Inhere 
are  manufactories  of  linen-  and  woollen-cloths,  paper,  tobacco,  and 
vinegar,  and  extensive  breweries  and  distilleries.  The  trade  of 
Merseburg  is  considerabla 

DUrrenberfff  a  small  village  between  Merseburg  and  Ltitzen,  has 
important  salt-works,  which  produce  about  40,000  tons  of  salt  yearly. 

Kilmburg,  a  town  of  about  9C00  inhabitants,  stands  N.E.  of  Merse- 
burg, on  an  island  in  the  Mulde,  which  is  reached  by  two  bridges. 
The  town,  which  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  has  manufactures 
of  printed  cotton,  vinegar,  starch,  brandy,  woollen-yam,  &c. 

Eiilebeny  the  birthplace  of  Luther,  is  situated  16  miles  N.W.  from 
Halle,  on  a  hill  above  the  Bose,  and  contains  4  churches,  a  gymnasium, 
several  schools,  2  hospitals,  and  7628  inhabitants,  who  are  engaged 
in  a  brisk  inland  trade,  in  the  manufacture  of  potashes  and  tobacco, 
and  in  the  coppermines  and  smelting^works  of  the  neighbourhood.  * 

Halle  forms  the  subject  of  a  separate  article.     [Halle] 

Lutzai,  a  village  S.  by  K  of  Merseburg,  on  the  high  road  from 
Leipzig  to  Weissenfels,  has  given  name  to  two  celebrated  battles,  the 
lirat  fought  in  1632,  in  which  the  Imperialists  were  defeated  by  the 
Swedes  under  Gustav-Adolf,  who  lost  his  life  on  the  field ;  the  second 
in  1813,  in  which  the  French  under  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  defeated 
the  combined  armies  of  Prussia  and  Russia. 

Naumburg,  a  station  on  the  Thuringian  railway,  28  miles  from 
Halle,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Saale,  a  little  above  the  point  where 
that  river  is  joined  by  the  Unstrutt,  is  a  well-built  town,  surrounded 
by  walls  which  separate  it  from  several  suburbs.  The  chief  buildings 
are  the  church  of  bt-Wendel,  the  court-house,  the  town-hall,  and  the 
gymnasium.  This  town  is  the  seat  of  the  court  of  appeal  for  the 
governments  of  Mersebuig  and  Erfurt  It  has  about  18,000  inhabit- 
ants, who  manufacture  broadcloth,  linen,  stockings,  gloves,  leather, 


starch,  soap,  yin«gar,  beer,  brandy,  and  chemical  prodnets.  Twogmt 
annual  fairs  are  held  hare,  one  in  June,  the  other  in  Beoember,  for 
the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  induatrial  produce ;  besides  these  thxee  otkr 
annual  fairs  are  held  for  the  sale  of  horses  and  cattle. 

iSam^perAouMfi,  a  well-built  walled  town,  situated  at  the  foot  of  tht 
Harz  Mountains,  31  miles  V.W.  from  Mersebiug,  has  6000  inhstntsots, 
nuuay  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  oopper  mines  and  worb  nm  Um 
town. 

Torgau  is  a  strongly  fortified  town,  aitnated  in  a  low  manhy  coimtry 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe^  which  is  here  spanned  by  a  bridge  parti; 
of  wood  and  partly  of  stone.  The  population  is  about  7000;  they 
manufacture  woollen-doth,  linen,  h»ther,  and  soap,  and  tnde  in  ooro, 
timber,  and  lime. 

WeitienfeU,  a  town  of  8600  inhabitants,  11  miles  by  railway  N.E. 
from  Naumburg,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saale,  which  here 
becomes  navigable,  and  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  It  ii  a  walled 
town,  entered  by  four  gates,  which  lead  to  as  many  suborba  On  a 
rock  outside  the  town  stands  an  old  castle,  now  used  ss  barrscka  A 
training  bouse  for  schoolmasters,  a  gymnasium,  an  asylum  for  deaf 
mutes,  two  hospitals,  and  an  almahouse,  are  the  principal  iostitutioci 
of  the  town.  Jewellery,  porcelain,,  leather,  and  merino,  are  the  chief 
manufactures^  The  remains  of  Qustav  Adolf,  king  of  Swedes,  who 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Lutaen,  are  buried  in  the  convent  ehozch  now  do 
longer  used. 

Wittenberg,  a  fortified  town  N.N.W.  of  Torgau,  situated  on  the 
Elbe,  which  is  hen  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  1000  feet  loog,  u 
celebrated  for  its  university  now  suppressed,  in  which  Luther  waa  i 
professor  in  1608.  A  oolossal  statue  of  Luther  was  erected  in  ilie 
market-place  in  1817,  and  the  university  church  contains  the  tomui 
of  him  and  Melanchthon.  The  town  has  a  theological  semiuair,  a 
gynmssium,  several  woollen  and  linen  factories,  breweries,  diaullenei, 
dye-houses,  and  8600  inhabitants,  who  are  also  engaged  in  gardening 
and  in  the  Elbe  fisheries.  The  university  of  Wittenberg  was  inocv- 
porated  with  that  of  Halle  in  1817. 

Zeitz,  a  walled  town  entered  by  six  gates,  built  on  the  slope  of  a 
steep  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elster,  18  miles  S.E.  from  XaQm< 
bturg,  contains  a  fine  old  castle,  called  Moritzbuzg.  four  churches,  a 
gymnasium,  a  library  of  12,000  volumes,  several  sohooli,  and  aboat 
10,000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  calico,  broadcloth,  leather, 
starch,  beer,  spirits,  pottery,  gloves,  ribands,  &o. 
MERSEY  ISLAND.  [Essex.] 
MERSEY,  RIVER.  LChbshi&e;  Lavoabhibe.] 
MERTHYR  TYDVIL,  or  TYDFIL,  Glamorganshire,  s  parlia- 
mentary borough  and  the  seat  of  a  Poop-Law  Union,  in  the  pansh  of 
Merthyr  Tydvii,  is  situated  in  a  valley  near  the  north-eastern  corner 
of  the  county,  in  61"  46'  N.  lat.,  3**  11'  W.  long.,  distant  21  mUes  K.  by 
W.  from  Cardiff,  and  171  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  popoli- 
tlon  of  the  borough,  in  which  is  included  the  adjoining  town  of  Dov- 
lais,  in  1861  was  68,080.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaMoiy 
and  diocese  of  Llanda£  The  borough  returns  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  Merthyr  Tydvii  Poor-Law  Union  contaioa 
9  parishes,  with  an  area  of  113,716  acres,  and  a  population  in  1S51  of 
76,813.    Dowlais  is  noticed  under  Glamoboaitbhibb. 

Merthyr  Tydvii  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  iron  district  of  South 
Wales.  The  town,  which  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Taff,  eomki 
maialy  of  workmen's  houses,  and  is  irregularly  built  Previous  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  in  1851,  the  town  wu 
entirely  without  drainsge,  and  the  water  supply  was  miserably  ^ 
Such  was  the  filthy  state  of  the  place,  that  cholera  found  its  Tictimi 
ready  for  its  approach,  and  many  lives  were  sacrificed.  The  town  ha^ 
been  somewhat  improved  in  its  condition,  but  much  yet  remains  to 
be  done. 

According  to  the  Returns  of  the  Census  in  1861,  there  were  then 
84  places  of  worship  in  Merthyr  Tydvii,  of  which  20  belonged  to  bde- 
peu dents,  19  to  Particular  Baptists,  10  each  to  the  Church  of  EogM 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Welsh  Calvinistio  Methodists,  and  6  to 
Mormons.  The  number  of  Sunday  schools  was  68,  with  W^^ 
scholars.  Of  day  schools  there  were  69,  of  which  16  were  public 
schools  with  2644  scholars,  and  48  private  schools  with  1136  schoUn. 
A  library  and  reading-room  has  upwards  of  1300  volumes ;  tha  number 
of  subscribers  in  1851  was  133. 

Merthyr  Tydvii  was  not  represented  in  Parliament  till  the  panif 
of  the  Reform  Act  The  mining  operations  of  this  place  vers  com- 
paratively unimportant  prior  to  the  year  1765.  There  are  now  four 
great  iron>works,  the  largest  in  the  empire.  Some  coal  ia  exported 
Communication  between  Merthyr  Tydvii  and  the  sea  at  Cardiff  b 
maintained  by  the  Cardiff  Canal.  Merthyr  has  oommunicstion  with 
Cardiff  by  the  Taff  Vale  railway,  and  with  Swansea  and  Llanellj  by 
the  Vale  of  Neath  railway.  There  are  two  market-houses.  The 
market-day  is  Saturday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  May  14th  and  ^e  fint 
Mondays  in  July  and  August.    A  county  court  is  held. 

MERTOLA    [Alemtrjo.1 

MERTON.     [BUBRBY.] 

MERVILLE.     [NoBD.] 

MfiRY-SUR-SEINE.    [AuBi.] 

MBBOLO'NQHI,  in  ^tolia,  a  small  town  in  Greece,  is  sitosied  in 
a  marshy  plain  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Qulf  of  Fatras,  nesr  iti 
entrance,  and  right  opposite  Cape  Kologria  ov  Papas  in  the  Uom> 


f» 


MESOLONaHL 


MESOPOTAMIA. 


li  became  remarkable  during  the  laat  Qreek  insurrection  against  the 
Turks,  in  ooneeqnenoe  of  its  UBgo  and  the  heroic  resistance  of  the 
Greek  garrison. 

Mesolonghi  is  built  on  the  edge  of  a  marshy  plain,  bounded  N.  by 
the  high  ridge  of  Zygoa,  the  ancient  Aracynthus,  and  is  protected 
towards  the  sea  by  a  lagone  extending  about  10  miles  along  the  coast 
and  5  miles  in  width;  and  hence  perhaps  the  name  of  the  town, 
which  ficems  to  be  a  contraction  of  the  Italian  words  '  meazo '  and 
'  lagima.'  With  the  exception  of  a  few  very  tortuous  channels,  the 
lagune  is  impassable  for  any  craft  drawing  more  water  than  the 
'  znonoxyla,'  or  small  boats  of  the  inhabitants.  The  main  channel  in 
the  south  is  commanded  by  the  mud-bank  of  Vassiladi,  on  which  the 
Greeks  had  built  a  small  fort ;  and  the  mam  channel  in  the  north,  by 
tbo  idlets  of  Poros  and  Anatolika  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  Qreek  revolution  the  town  contained  several  thousand  iuhabit- 
ants,  who  derived  wealth  £rom  their  extensive  fisheries.  The  fortifica- 
tions wore  in  such  a  neglected  state  that  Lord  Byron  advised  the 
Greeks  to  strengthen  the  place  by  additional  works ;  but  the  Turks 
left  them  only  time  to  add  a  rampart  of  earth  faced  with  stones,  and 
ft  ditch,  which  surrounded  the  town  on  the  land  side.  After  the 
progress  of  Reshid  Pasha,  the  Turkish  commander  in  Northern 
Greece,  in  the  beginning  of  1825,  many  Greek  palikars  and  others 
flocked  to  Mesolonghi  with  their  families,  so  that  the  garrison  was 
increased  to  about  £000  fighting  men.  The  chief  was  the  veteran 
Notbi-Bozzaris ;  the  body  of  officers  was  increased  by  many  foreign 
Tolunteera,  mostly  German  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  On  the  25th 
of  April,  1S25,  Beshid  Pasha  appeared  in  sight  of  the  town,  with  an 
army  of  20,000  men  and  a  numerous  battwing  train,  to  which  the 
besiegers  could  only  oppose  48  bad  iron  guns  of  calibre  varying  from 
4-  to  48-poimder8,  two  brass  10-inch  mortars,  one  howitzer  of  5  inches, 
and  one  mountain  howitzer  of  4|th  inches.  The  Turks  made  the 
first  trench  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  on  the  night  of  the  11th  a  terrible 
bombardment  began.  Bombardments  and  stormings  now  succeeded 
each  other  during  two  months,  but  the  fire  was  well  answered  from 
the  rampart^  and  the  Greeks  made  frequent  sallies,  in  which  the 
besiegers  were  almost  always  defeated  with  gfent  loss,  especially  on 
the  2nd  of  July.  The  Hydriotic  fleet  being  stationed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  lagune,  tiiere  was  no  lack  of  ammunition  and  provisions  in  the 
town,  till,  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  the  great  Ottoman  fleet 
appeared  off  the  place,  and,  after  having  obliged  the  Hydriotic  to 
avoid  a  certain  defeat  by  a  hasty  retread  landed  a  strong  body  of 
Turks,  under  Husein  Bel  On  the  28th  of  July,  the  2nd  of  August^ 
and  in  the  night  of  the  8rd,  the  fortress  was  furiously  assaulted,  and 
a  terrible  cannonade  carried  destruction  among  the  houses  and  their 
inhabitants ;  but  the  Greeks  stood  their  ground,  and  were  excited  to 
hopes  of  certain  victory  when,  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  great  Greek 
fleet  imder  Miaulis  and  Sakhtouri  came  in  sight,  and  after  a  severe 
conflict  defeated  and  dispersed  the  Turkish  fleet  The  maritime 
blockade  was  now  at  an  end,  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  the 
garrison  was  still  4000  strong,  with  an  additional  population  of  10,000 
women,  children,  and  aged  or  infirm  men.  By  orders  of  Sultan 
Mahmnd,  Ibrdhim  Pasha,  who  commanded  in  the  Mores,  then  took 
the  chief  command,  with  Reshid  Pasha  as  his  first  lieutanant. 

Towards  the  end  of  November  the  combined  fleet  of  Turkey,  Egypt, 
and  Barbory,  drove  the  Greek  fleet  from  the  lagune,  and  kept  a  strict 
watch  over  its  entrance.  In  the  first  week  of  January  1826  Ibrdhim 
VasihB  appeared  in  the  Turkish  camp  with  14,000  Egyptians,  and  an 
ample  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition.  Although  the  inhabit- 
ants* were  on  the  verge  of  starvation  they  would  not  capitulate,  and 
continued  their  deadly  sorties,  when  at  last,  Ibrdhim,  after  having 
taken  the  islands  of  Poros  and  Anatoliko,  made  the  town  a  heap  of 
ruins  by  an  uninterrupted  bombardment  from  the  25th  to  the  27th  of 
January,  and  after  that  continued  his  terrible  assaults.  On  the  6th  of 
April  however  his  forces  were  driven  back  with  inmkense  slaughter, 
and  had  the  Greeks  availed  themselves  of  the  confusion  in  the  Egyptian 
camp,  they  might  have  escaped  with  their  families.  Their  ammimition 
and  food  being  completely  exhausted,  so  that  even  cats  and  rats  were 
devoured  with  avidity,  the  garrison  resolved  to  cut  its  way  through 
the  Egyptian  camp.  Three  thousand  fighting  men  were  to  rush 
headlong  upon  the  besiegers  on  the  22nd  of  April,  and  out  a  way  for 
5000  women  and  children,  while  the  retreat  was  to  be  covered  by  a 
thousand  men,  and  the  fortress  guarded  by  a  few  devoted  warriors  who 
were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  safety  of  their  brethren.  But 
the  -plan  was  betrayed  to  Ibrdhim  Pasha,  and  when  the  heroes  of 
Mesolonghi  appeared  outside  their  shattered  stronghold,  they  were 
suddenly  surrounded  by  the  mam  body  of  the  Egyptians.  A  dreadful 
conflict  ensued.  Five  hundred  men  were  out  down  by  the  infuriated 
besiegers ;  1800  persons,  of  whom  200  were  females,  escaped ;  of  these, 
however,  600  were  starved  to  death  in  the  mountains ;  and  Ibrdhim 
boasted  of  having  taken  prisoners  3000  soldiers,  and  from  8000  to  4000 
women  and  children. 

Thus  fell  Mesolonghi  after  a  siege  of  twelve  months,  and  after  100,000 
shot  and  shells  had  been  exchanged  between  the  besieged  and  the 
besiegers.  Its  melsncholy  fate  excited  the  sympathy  of  all  Europe, 
and  there  is  scaroely  a  modem  language  in  which  poems  were  not 
written  on  the  heroes  of  Mesolonghi  Lord  Byron  died  at  Mesolonghi 
April  19,  1821. 

(Gordon,  JSUtory  of  the  Greek  Bevdution,) 


MESOPOTAMIA  (from  the  Greek  /uiros,  middle,  and  irercvios,  river), 
'the  country  between  the  rivers,'  is  a  term  which  was  used  by  the 
Greek  and  Boman  geographers  (Strabo  and  others)  to  comprehend  all 
the  countries  which  lie  between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and 
it  is  still  in  use.  The  Arabs  and  Turks  caU  this  country,  by  the  corres- 
ponding  name  of  Al  Jezirah,  or  'the  island.'  Mesopotamia  was  called 
in  the  Old  Testament  Aram-Naharaim,  that  is,  'Aram,*  or  'Syria 
between  the  two  rivers.'  By  ancient  geographers  it  was  considered  to 
be  bounded  N.  by  Mount  Masius  (Karajah-l)agh),  a  branch  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  S.  by  the  Median  Wall  and  the  canals  which  connected 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  by  which  it  was  separated  from  Babylonia. 
The  name  did  not  come  into  use  till  after  the  time  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest  of  Asia.  The  southern  part  of  Mesopotamia  Xenophon  calls 
Arabia  (' Anab.,'  i  5,  sec.  1);  and  other  writers  included  it,  especially 
the  northern  part,  under  the  general  name  of  Syria.  (Strabo,  p.  737.) 
It  was  considered  by  the  Romaos  a  division  of  Syria.  (Mela,  i.  11 ; 
Pliny,  V.  13.)  The  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia,  as  thus  restricted, 
was  in  ancient  times  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Aborras  or 
Chaboras  (Kbabour),  called  Araxes  by  Xenophon  (' Anab.,'  i.  4,  sec.  19), 
which  rises  in  Mount  Masius,  and  receiving  the  Mygdonius  (Jakhjakhah) 
on  the  east,  flows  into  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium,  the  Carchemish  of 
the  Old  Testament  Of  these  divisions  the  western  was  called  Osroene, 
and  the  eastern  Mygdonia. 

The  name  Mesopotamia,  taken  in  its  proper  sense,  ought  to  include 
all  the  country  that  is  inclosed,  or  nearly  so,  between  the  two  rivers; 
but  from  the  boundaries  ascribed  to  Mesopotamia  by  Strabo  and  others 
it  is  clear  that  the  upper  plain  of  the  Tigris  was  not  comprised  in  this 
designation.  This  plain,  lying  between  the  ILharzan-Dagh  or  Mush- 
Dagh,  the  ancient  Niphatoii,  on  the  north,  and  the  ^urijah-Dagh 
(Mons  Masius)  and  Jebel-Mardin  on  the  south,  has  been  already 
partially  described  in  the  article  Ashbnia  (vol  i.,  514-517).  We  shall 
here  add  some  further  particulars  concerning  it^  and  then  notice  suc- 
cessively the  great  soutbem  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  which  embi-aces  all 
the  countries  between  the  two  rivers,  from  86°  30'  N.  lat.  to  the 
Chalu  or  Median  Wall,  which  begins  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
near  84*"  N.  lat,  and  terminates  on  the  Euphrates,  near  83°  30' 
N.  lat;  and,  lastly,  the  plain  of  Babylonia  (Irak-Arabi),  which 
extends  southward  from  the  Median  Wall  to  the  confluence  of  the 
two  rivers. 

The  upper  Plain  of  the  Tigris  is  included  in  the  hilly  region  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  extends  south  from  the  Khsrzan-Tagh  to  the  great 
caravan-road  that  runs  from  Bir-eh-jik,  on  the  Euphrates,  to  Mosul  on 
the  Tigris,  through  Urfah  or  Oifah,  Mardin,  and  Nifubin.  This  region 
lies  between  38"  80'  and  37*"  N,  lat,  and  between  38**  and  43*'  E.  long., 
and  extends  about  100  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  250  miles  from 
east  to  west,  so  that  its  area  may  be  roughly  estinuited  at  25,000 
square  miles. 

This  country  may  be  considered  as  a  lower  terrace  of  the  table-land 
of  Armenia.  The  northern  districts  are  about  2500  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  from  which  elevation  it  gradually  descends  to  about  1000 
feet,  or  somewhat  more,  where  it  is  contiguous  to  the  southern  plain 
of  Mesopotamia  along  the  caravan-road.  Only  the  most  eastern  part 
of  this  road  between  Tel-Rumaldh  and  Mosul  is  at  a  lower  level,  and 
runs  through  the  Great  Desert  Plain. 

The  highest  part  of  this  region  is  that  which  on  the  west  borders 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  between  Izoglu  and  Gerger,  where  the 
river  forms  its  800  cataracts ;  and  on  the  east  on  the  upper  course  of 
the  Tigris  between  its  source  and  the  town  of  Diarbekr,  which  is 
nearly  2500  feet  above  the  sea :  the  source  of  the  Tigris  is  nearly  5000 
feet  The  level  of  the  surface  of  the  Euphrates  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Karo^u  and  Murad  is  upwards  of  2500  feety  and  at  Gerger  pro- 
bably less  than  1800  feet  But  the  rocky  mountain  masses  which  rise 
abruptly  from  the  water^s  edge,  at  many  places  perpendicularly, 
generally  attain  near  the  river  an  elevation  of  between  2000  and  8000 
feet  And  a  greater  height  at  some  distance  from  it  The  highest 
portion  of  this  tract  must  therefore  be  more  than  6000  feet,  and  it 
may  be  6000  feet  In  the  depressions  are  small  villages  surrounded 
by  walnut-trees  and  a  little  cultivation,  but  the  inhabitants  derive 
their  subsiBtence  chiefly  from  their  cattle  and  sheep. 

East  of  this  mountain  tract  lies  the  Plain  of  Diarbekr,  or  of  the 
Upper  Tigris,  which  extends  from  some  miles  west  of  the  town  of 
Diarbekr  to  some  distance  east  of  the  town  of  Sert^  about  120  miles 
in  length,  and  from  the  Khansan  Mountains  on  the  north  to  the 
Karajah-Dagh  on  the  south,  from  40  to  50  miles;  on  the  east  it  is 
shut  up  by  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  The  southern  diope  of 
Kharzan,  or  Mush-Dagh,  is  in  many  places  interrupted  by  terraces 
from  two  to  three  miles  in  width.  These  terraces  are  genmlly  used 
as  pasture-grounds ;  they  are  cut  by  wide  valleys,  which  descend  from 
the  summit  of  the  range  to  the  plain  below,  and  are  drained  by  feeders 
of  the  Tigris,  already  noticed  in  the  article  Armenia.  Rich  crops  ol* 
wheat  and  barley  are  obtained  everywhere,  and  in  some  places,  where 
irrigation  can  be  practised,  rice  is  grown.  The  sides  of  the  hills  which 
inclose  the  valleys,  and  the  valleys  themselves,  are  partly  covered  with 
orchards  and  plantations,  consisting  of  walnuts,  figs,  vines,  pome- 
granates, mulberries,  and  the  fruit-trees  of  Northern  Europe.  In 
some  places  cotton,  melons^  and  plantains  are  grown  to  some  extent 
The  steeper  portions  of  the  mountains  are  chiefly  covered  with  woods, 
in  which  the  manna  and  gall  oaks  abound.    In  some  parti  the  steep 
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declivities  of  the  hills  hare  been  transformed  into  terraces,  which  are 
planted  with  fruit-trees  and  irrigated.  | 

The  Plain  of  Diarbekr  itself  is  arid,  much  less  fertile,  and  not  culta- ' 
yated  with  such  care  as  these  yalleys.  Its  surface  may  at  the  lower  part 
be  about  1700  to  1800  feet  above  the  sea-level.  There  are  many  tracts  | 
which  are  quite  level,  and  others  have  an  undulating  surface ;  a  few 
are  hilly.  The  rivers,  especially  the  Tigris,  run  in  beds  deeply 
depressed  below  the  general  level  of  the  country,  which  renders  it 
difficult  and  expensive  to  use  the  waters  for  imgation;  and  as  the 
summers  are  hot  and  dry,  only  those  tracts  can  be  cultivated  which 
have  a  better  soiL  The  others  are  only  used  as  pasture-ground  during 
the  wet  season,  and  until  the  grass  is  dried  up  by  the  heat.  In  some 
parts  the  surfdce  is  bare  of  mould,  and  couBists  of  naked  rocks.  There 
are  no  trees  on  this  plain  except  mulberries  and  poplars,  which  are 
planted  in  some  places.  Com  and  barley  are  grown,  and  some  cotton, 
and  also  maize.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Diarbekr  cultivation 
is  carried  on  with  more  vigour :  flax  is  also  grown. 

A  few  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  where  the  river 
runs  from  west  to  east,  the  plain  is  bordered  by  rocky  masses,  which 
rise  with  rather  a  steep  ascent  to  2000  feet  above  the  general  level  of 
the  plain.  Though  they  appear  to  form  a  range,  these  masses  con- 
stitute only  the  outer  border  of  a  table-land  which  occupies  the 
whole  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  north  of  87**  N.  lat, 
and  compel^the  Tigris  to  run  eastward  and  the  Euphrates  west,  near 
88"  N.  lat  These  two  rivers  are  hardly  80  miles  apart;  but  60  miles 
farther  south,  between  RumkaJah  on  the  Euphrates  and  Jezirah  Ibn 
Omar  on  the  Tigris,  they  are  more  than  220  miles  from  each  other. 
The  highest  part  of  this  table-land  runs  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, forming  the  Karajah-Dagh,  which  with  its  continuation  the 
Jcbel  Mardin,  is  described  in  the  article  Abmenia,  vol  L,  coL  516. 

Near  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  where  the  mountain  masses  have 
sunk  down  to  1200  or  even  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  the 
edge  of  the  masses  is  split  and  indented,  and  numerous  small  valleys 
are  found  between  the  high  ridges.  In  these  valleys  some  com  is 
cultivated,  but  the  laigest  part  of  them  is  covered  with  orchards,  cod- 
eisting  of  olives,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  pears,  peaches,  and  quinces; 
all  of  them  have  also  excellent  vine  plantations.  In  some  parts 
cotton  is  cultivated. 

The  country  through  which  the  caravan  road  between  Bir-eh-jik 
and  Mosul  runs,  has  great  variety  of  surface  and  soiL  Between  Bir- 
eh-jik  and  Urfah  it  is  hilly,  and  contains  many  cultivated  tracts. 
Farther  east,  as  far  as  Mardhi,  cultivated  and  wooded  tracts,  mostly 
situated  in  depressions,  or  valleys  alternate  with  plains,  which  in 
some  cases  afford  pasture,  and  in  others  are  quite  sterile.  This  tract 
is  very  uneven,  and  the  ridges  running  south  and  north  rise  to  high 
hills,  generally  of  a  conical  shape.  These  ridges  continue  to  Nisibio, 
but  are  less  frequent  Between  them  ran  some  watercourses,  which 
are  used  for  inigation,  and  soon  lost  in  the  desert  country  that  lies 
farther  south.  East  of  Nisibin  cultivation  ceases ;  but  as  in  this  part 
there  are  numerous  watercourses,  the  adjacent  country  has  pasture 
even  during  the  summer  months. 

The  dimate  of  this  region  is  much  colder  than  that  of  Europe  in 
the  same  parallel.  In  Januaiy  and  February  a  great  quantity  of  snow 
falls.  The  spring  hardly  exceeds  six  weeks,  and  in  May  the  dry  season 
begins,  in  which  hardly  any  rain  falls  to  the  end  of  October  or  the 
commencement  of  November.  The  thermometer  rises  to  90%  and  all 
grass  and  minor  vegetation  dries  up.  Pasture  is  then  only  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  pools  and  cisterns,  which  are  common  in  many 
parts  of  the  table-land.  Nature  becomes  reanimated  in  the  month 
of  November,  when  veiy  heavy  rains  fiedL  Among  the  products  of 
this  region  are  wheat,  beans,  barley,  rice,  lentiles,  durrha;  cucumbers, 
melons,  pumpkins;  mulberries,  pomegranates,  walnuts,  figs,  cherries, 
plums,  apples,  pears,  quinces,  almonds,  chestnuts,  filberts,  &c. ;  tobacco, 
sesamum,  castor-oil ;  hemp,  flax,  safflower,  cotton ;  capers,  mustard, 
liquorice,  and  asparagus.    The  four  last  grow  wild. 

Sheep,  cattle,  and  goats,  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  nomadic  tribes. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  sheep,  the  Tartarian,  with  the  fat  tail,  which 
often  weighs  15  lbs.,  and  the  Arabian,  whose  tail  is  not  much  thicker 
than  that  of  our  sheep.  Horses  are  numerous ;  asses  are  also  kept  in 
great  numbers.    Camels  are  used  on  the  caravan  road. 

The  most  common  wild  animals  are  wild  boars,  deer  of  two  or  three 
different  kinds,  wolves,  foxes,  hyeenas,  jackals,  besjrs,  polecats,  martens, 
marmots,  hamsters  {CricetusvtUgarit)^  squirrels,  porcupines,  and  hares. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  vultures,  falcons,  and  owls;  ravens,  crows, 
jackdaws,  thrushes,  beccaficos,  and  other  smaller  birds.  Fish  abound 
in  both  rivers,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  in  several  of  their 
confluents.  There  are  also  several  kinds  of  turtles,  snakes,  and 
lizards. 
,  The  hilly  region  of  Mesopotamia  constitutes  the  pashalik  of  Diar^ 
bekr ;  but  the  most  south-eastern  districts  of  it  are  sometimes  placed 
under  the  pasha  of  Mosul.  The  most  remarkable  places  are  situated 
either  in  the  plain  of  Diarbekr  or  along  the  caravan  road  between 
Bir-eh-jik  and  Mosul    In  the  plain  of  Diarbekr  are— 

Diarhder,  [Diarbbkr.]  North  of  Diarbekr,  on  the  southern 
declivity  of  the  Kharzan-Tagh,  are  rich  copper  mines  of  Arghana 
Maaden.  [Armekia.]  The  towns  of  Ilijek  and  JfAini  are  noticed 
under  Armenia. 

Along  the  caravan  road  are  the  towns  of  Urfdh,  or  OrfiOi,  Mai'din, 


and  Nisibin.  Urfdh  {Orfa,  the  ancient  Bdeisa),  the  most  western,  is 
at  the  base  of  a  hiU,  and  is  a  well-built  huge  place,  which  is  frequently 
compared  with  Damascus.  It  is  surrounded  by  high  and  strong  walii 
7  mues  in  circuit,  and  has  between  40,000  and  50,000  inhabittiit& 
The  most  remarkable  of  its  numerous  mosques  is  Che  grand  moiqae, 
which  in  its  exterior  and  interior  exhibits  a  considenble  degne  of 
magnificence.  With  this  building  are  united  several  medrosea,  where 
young  men  are  instructed  in  the  Koran,  divinity,  and  the  law.  Edtia 
was  the  chief  town  of  Osroene.  It  was  also  called  Antiocbia  and 
Callirrhoe  (Plin.,  v.  21),  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Erech  of  the  Old 
Testament  (Qen.,  x.  10.)  Edessa  suffered  greatly  by  an  earthquake 
in  the  time  of  Justinian,  who  rebuilt  a  considerable  part  of  the  town, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Justinopolis.  Orfa  was  plundered  by  the  trmj 
of  Timur  in  1393,  but  it  soon  recovered  its  former  importanceL  South 
of  Orfa  was  the  ancient  town  of  Charra,  the  ffaran  of  the  Scriptures, 
where  Abraham's  family  dwelt  after  they  had  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldeea. 
In  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  Haran  had  been  conquered  by  the  AHjrius. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  as  a  place  of  commer^  imporUnce. 
Charree  is  memorable  in  Roman  history  for  the  defeat  of  CnaKo, 
(Dion.  Caasius,  xl.  25;  Pliny,  v.  21). 

Mardin  is  noticed  in  a  separate  articlcu     [Mardik.] 

Niiihin  (the  ancient  Nitibit),  farther  east,  had  sunk  down  to  the 
condition  of  a  miserable  village,  but  in  modem  times  the  Torb  hxn 
partially  rebuilt  it.  Nisibis,  the  chief  town  of  Mygdonia,  also  called 
Antiochia  Mygdonica,  was  situated  on  the  river  Mygdonius,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Maaius.  It  was  surrounded 
by  three  brick  walls,  and  was  very  strongly  fortified.  Sapor  wis 
repulsed  in  three  separate  attacks  upon  the  town,  but  it  was  ceded  to 
him  by  treaty  in  ▲.D.  363.  The  2^ba  of  the  Old  Testament  (1  Sam.,  xir. 
47 ;  2  Sam.,  viii  3)  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  town  as  Nisibis,  since 
the  Syriac  writers  frequently  mention  Nisibis  under  the  former  nam& 
To  the  north  of  Nisibis  was  Daras  (2>ara),  whi(di  was  fortified  bj 
Anastasius  L  (a.d.  506),  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Anastasiopolii, 
(Procop.,  'Pers.,'  L  10).  There  are  oonsiderahle  ruins  both  of  Niabia 
and  Daraa 

The  town  of  Suverek,  or  Severek,  lies  on  the  direct  road  between 
Urfah  and  Diarbelo-,  in  a  depression  in  the  midst  of  the  taUe-Iand. 
In  the  surrounding  country  wheat  is  raised  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  orchards  are  numerous.    The  place  contains  2000  families. 

The  only  place,  except  Diarbekr,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
which  requires  notice  is  Jesirah-Ibn-Omar  (the  Idand  of  the  son  of 
Omar),  which  was  built  on  an  island  in  the  river.  It  was  long  the 
seat  of  a  rebellious  chief  of  the  Kurds,  and  contains  a  population  of 
about  1000. 

The  Great  Southern  Plain,  sometimes  called  the  Desert  of 
Mesopotamia,  extends  from  the  great  caravan-road  leading  from 
Bir^-jik  to  Mosul  to  the  Median  Wall,  or  from  37*  N.  lat  to  33'  30' 
N.  lat.,  and  between  38*"  and  44**  E.  long.  At  its  northern  eztremitj 
it  is  nearly  300  miles  wide ;  but  as  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  approedi 
nearer  to  one  another  in  their  course  to  the  south,  the  countiy  grows 
narrower,  and  at  its  southern  extremity  it  is  hardly  50  miles  wide. 
The  length  from  north-west  to  south-east  may  be  about  250  miles,  and 
the  average  width  about  150  miles.  This  gives  an  area  of  37,500 
squaro  miles. 

The  level  of  this  region  at  its  northern  extromity  and  in  the  rieinitf 
of  Mardin,  is  between  1300  and  1400  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it  decresKs 
as  it  approaches  the  riven ;  Mosul  on  the  Tigris  is  only  about  400  feet, 
and  Bir-eh-jik  on  the  Euphrates  650  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The 
oourse  of  the  rivers  and  streams  shows  tbai  it  descends  towards  the 
south.  At  its  southern  extremity  near  the  Median  Wall  it  probably 
does  not  exceed  200  feet  above  the  seiu 

The  country  is  a  pbun,  but  there  are  a  few  isolated  ridges  of  bigi 
hills,  which  however  do  not  cover  a  great  extent  of  country.  The  bc&t 
known  of  these  ridges  are  the  Jebel-Makhul  on  the  banks  of  the  TigrA 
between  85*  80'  and  85*"  N.  lat ;  the  Si^jar  Willi!,  south  of  KitibiB, 
north  of  36*  N.  lat.,  and  between  41"  and  42*"  K  long. ;  and  the  Abd-ai* 
aziz  Hills,  near  36'*  30'  N.  lat,  and  between  89*  and  40*  K  long. 

The  most  fertile  portion  of  this  region  is  in  the  north-western 
comer,  between  the  Abd-al-aziz  Hills  and  the  Euphrates ;  it  ia  dnioed 
by  the  river  Belik,  which  runs  about  a  hundred  milea,  and  falls  into  the 
Euphrates  at  Bacca.  This  region  comprehends  the  districts  whi^ 
are  known  by  the  names  of  Saruj  and  Harran.  In  Saruj  alone  it  ii 
stated  that  there  are  more  than  forty  huge  villages,  inhabited  by  agii- 
culturists,  and  that  twenty  of  them  cultivated  riceu  The  ooontry  is 
considered  as  the  granary  of  Syria,  and  no  part  of  the  last-mentioDed 
province  can  vie  with  it  in  fertility  and  agricultural  productions. 
Harran,  which  Uea  to  the  east  of  Saruj,  ia  stated  to  contain  a  large 
portion  of  alluvial  land,  and  to  be  equally  fertile. 

The  country  between  the  caravan-road  and  the  Siz^ar  Hilla  is  nearly 
a  level  plain,  which  even  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season  ia  mostly 
covered  with  coarse  grass  and  prickly  plants.  In  some  plaoea  there 
are  tracts  of  marshy  ground,  witn  long  reeds,  and  interspersed  with 
many  lai^  pools  of  sweet  water ;  at  a  few  places  the  soft  soil  is  im- 
pregnated with  salt  There  are  in  this  part  many  Tells  or  mounds  of 
conical  shape  from  80  to  150  feet  in  height;  they  appear  to  be  artificial, 
and  some  of  them  mark  the  sites  of  ancient  towns.  The  portion  of 
this  tract  which  is  under  cultivation  is  smalL 

The  JSinjar  Eilli  run  east  and  west  with  a  slight  indiuatian  to  tM 
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aoaih.  Tbej  extend  in  length  aboat  50  milea,  and  in  breadth  from  7 
to  9  mUes.  The  highest  part  of  the  hills  is  near  the  eastern  extre- 
mity, where  they  rise  about  1500  feet  above  the  plain.  This  is  an 
agricultural  district.  Considerable  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
cotton  are  raised  in  the  lower  and  more  level  parts»  and  the  sides  of 
the  hills  are  covered  with  plantations  of  fig-trees  and  vinei^  which 
yield  articles  of  export  A  portion  of  the  hills  is  covered  with  oak- 
treesy  the  acorns  of  which  i^ord  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  to  the 
numerous  wild  boars  that  frequent  the  hills.  The  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  Yezidis,  is  stated  to  exceed  6000. 

The  plain  between  the  Sinjar  Hills  and  the  Tigris  has  an  undulating 
sur&ce^  and  is  for  the  most  part  barren,  and  covered  with  coarse 
scanty  grass  and  thony  shrubs;  there  are  large  tracts  of  barren 
marshy  soil,  strongly  impregnated  with  saline  matter.  The  most 
common  v^table  production  is  an  oat*grass,  which  at  many  places 
covers  tracts  of  several  mUes  in  extent,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  plants  except  a  few  flowers.  Cultivation  is*  only  carried  on  in 
some  of  the  beds  of  temporary  watercourses,  and  between  some  low 
ridges  of  rocks,  where  wheat  and  barley  are  cultivated.  Some  tracts 
are  covered  witii  wormwood.  In  tiie  vicinity  of  the  Tigris  the  culti- 
vated tracts  are  more  extensive.  This  river  flows  here  in  a  valley 
from  8  to  10  miles  wide :  the  projecting  headlands  of  the  higher 
country  form  large  embayments,  which  have  a  fertile  alluvial  soil, 
overgrown  in  their  natural  state  with  grass  and  small  tamarisks,  but 
where  cultivated  giving  abundant  crops  of  grain  or  rice.  In  proceeding 
from  Mosul  southward  the  cultivated  tracts  decrease  in  number,  as  the 
agricultural  inhabitants  are  too  much  exposed  to  the  predatory  incur- 
sions of  the  Sbammar  Arabs,  who  are  in  possession  of  the  uncultivated 
interior  of  this  part  of  Mesopotamia. 

The  Jebel-Mi^ul  extends  about  40  miles  along  the  Tigris,  and 
at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  bank&  It  must  be  considexed  as 
the  continuation  of  the  Jebel-Hamri,  which  near  85*  comes  close 
tip  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  from  the  south-east  The  Jebel- 
Makhul  may  rise  about  600  feet  above  the  level  of  this  river: 
it  consists  mostly  of  two  ridges,  and  is  composed  of  transparent 
gypsum.  In  its  present  state  it  is  a  waste.  At  its  western  base  is  a 
large  tract  of  country  with  a  sandy  soil,  which  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  bitter  wells  that  are  frequently  visited  by  the  nomadic  tribes 
of  the  Arabs.  The  banks  of  the  Tigris  between  Uie  Jebel-Makhul  and 
the  town  of  Tekrit  are  uninhabited  on  account  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  these  tribes.  Between  Tekrit  and  the  Median  Wall  the  alluvial 
tract  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  grows  much  wider,  and  appears  to 
have  been  formerly  a  well-cultivated  countzy,  whicli  was  irrigated 
from  a  large  canal  that  still  exists  under  the  name  of  Ishaki,  and 
extends  from  the  town  of  Tekrit  to  Baghdad;  a  great  number  of 
smaller  canals  for  irrigation  are  connected  with  it  But  at  present  the 
canal  rarely  contains  water,  as  the  whole  work  has  gone  to  decay  from 
want  of  attention;  and  this  tract,  which  has  an  exceedingly  fertile 
soil,  is  without  inhabitants,  and  almost  without  cultivation,  except  a 
few  isolated  spots. 

The  higher  ground  west  of  this  alluvial  tracts  as  far  as  the  river 
Tbarthar,  is  described  in  article  Baghdad,  Pashalic  of.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tharthar  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  Al-Hadhr  (the  ancient 
Hatra).   The  Tharthar  falls  into  a  salt-lake  called  El-Milh,  or  Ashlik. 

Tho  country  contiguous  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  is  much 
better  cultivated  than  that  which  skirts  the  Tigris.  Between  Bir-el-Jik 
and  Balis  the  Euphrates  runs  in  a  liaxrow  bed  between  very  high  rocks; 
there  is  no  bottom  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  adjacent  countxy 
18  sterile  and  uncultivated.  But  between  Balis  and  lUcca  the  high 
grounds  present  themselves  as  low  and  rounded  hills,  and  they  are 
from  one  to  six  miles  distant  from  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  bottom 
in  these  parte  is  an  alluvium.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  are  tamarisk- 
bushes.  A  great  part  of  the  low  plain  is  occupied  by  swamps,  and 
the  more  elevated  tracts  between  the  swamps  are  either  overgrown 
with  tamarisk-bushes  or  used  as  pasture-ground.  There  is  hardly  any 
cultivation.  In  these  parts  the  bed  of  the  river  i&  wider,  and  there 
are  several  islands  in  it    A  few  date-trees  are  planted. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Khabur  are  some  extensive  woods,  composed 
of  high  trees,  especially  tamarisks  and  poplars.  Lower  down  the  low 
and  level  flats  increase  in  extent,  and  here  also  cultivation  is  much 
more  attended  to ;  but  still  by  fiir  the  greater  part  of  the  bottom  is 
swampy  or  only  used  as  pasture.  The  number  of  islands  increases  as 
we  proceed  farther  south;  they  are  partly  bare  and  partly  well  wooded 
with  tamarisks.  Before  reaching  Annah  the  cultivation  begins  to  be 
more  general  Bound  this  place  a  large  tract  is  well  cultivated;  com, 
cotton^  French  beans,  and  sesamum  are  raised  to  a  great  extent ;  the 
plantations  of  dates  are  extensive,  .and  the  numerous  orchards  yield 
oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  figs,  and  olives.  The  olive-tree  is  not 
met  with  fiirther  south ;  but  the  other  trees  and  branches  of  agricul- 
ture are  greatly  attended  to  in  the  bottom  of  the  Euphrates  as  far 
down  as  Hit  The  banks  of  the  river  present  a  continual  plantation 
of  date-trees ;  and  between  them  and  the  low  rounded  gently-sloping 
hills  at  the  back  the  bottom  is,  with  the  exception  of  some  swampy 
ground,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  full  of  villages.  The  great 
fertility  of  this  tract  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  system  of  irrigation 
which  has  been  introduced.  A  great  number  of  canals  traverse  the 
river  bottom  in  its  width,  extending  from  200  to  2000  yards  from  the 
banks,  and  the  water,  raised  by  machines,  is  distributed  over  the 
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adjacent  lands.  The  numerous  islands  which  occur  in  this  part  of  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates  are  mostly  cultivated,  and  on  some  of  them 
towns  are  built 

Opposite  the  town  of  Hit  the  bottom  is  only  a  mile  wide,  and  nearly 
without  vegetation,  as  the  surface  is  mostly  composed  of  gravel,  inter- 
mixed with  flint  and  pieces  of  chalk.  There  are  only  a  few  date-trees, 
poplars,  and  tamarisks ;  and  at  a  few  places  are  isolated  fields  of  wheats 
barley,  or  sesamum.  'Below  this  place  the  high  grounds  disappear 
entirely,  and  the  whole  country  is  very  little  elevat^  above  the  level 
of  the  river.  The  soil  of  this  tract  is  extremely  soft,  and  as  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  are  very  low,  it  is  annually  subject  to  inunda- 
tions, which  leave  behind  them  large  pools  and  lagunes,  the  water  of 
which  is  generally  salt  The  whole  tract  is  in  possession  of  nomadic 
tribes,  who  find  here  during  the  dry  season  abundant  pasture  for  their 
buffaloes  and  horses.  The  number  of  islands  in  the  river  decreases, 
and  they  are  no  longer  cultivable ;  their  soft  soil  consists  of  sand  and 
mud.  Such  is  the  country  between  Hit  and  the  Median  Wall,  which 
is  noticed  in  the  article  Baghdad,  voL  i,  col.  820. 

This  region  is  divided  between  the  pashalics  of  Mosul  and  Baghdad. 
Ko  remarkable  places  are  found,  except  the  towns  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  two  rivers  which  inclose  the  region.  On  •  those  of  the  Tigris 
are  Mosul  and  Tekrit  Tekrit  is  built  on  a  cliff,  and  occupies  the 
eastern  part  of  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
very  extensiva    [Baghdad,  Pashalic  of,  vol  L,  coL  819.] 

Circemm  (Kerkmah,\9X  the  union  of  the  Khaburwith  the  Euphrates, 
was  a  very  ancient  town :  it  is  called  Carcheuush  in  tho  Old  Testae 
ment  It  was  the  most  advanced  fort  held  by  the  Romans  in  this 
direction,  and  was  strongly  fortified  by  Diocletian.  The  Kbabur  is 
the  Kebar  of  the  Old  Testament 

The  largest  towns  on  the  Euphrates  are  the  following  \—Anndk  (the 
ancient  Anatho),  which  is  partly  built  on  the  western  bank,  and  partly 
on  an  island  of  tiie  Euphrates,  contains  1800  houses,  and  is  considered 
the  capital  of  the  Arab  tribes  inhabiting  the  country  west  of  the  river. 
Farther  down  lies  ffeditah,  on  an  island  in  the  river,  in  the  midst  of 
date  plantations,  and  contains  more  than  400  houses.  £l-Uz  is  also  a 
considerable  place,  and  like  Annah  partly  built  on  an  island,  JiNtah, 
another  town  built  on  an  island,  contains  500  houses,  and  is  a  thriving 
placeu  Mit  (the  Is  of  Herodotus)  contains  bitumen  springs,  wMch  are 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i  179).  It  is  built  round  a  hUl,  and  has 
good  houses  of  stone.  In  the  vicinity  there  is  very  little  cultivation, 
and  the  inhabitants  derive  their  subsistence  from  making  salt,  pre- 
paring bitumen  ,  manufacturing  wooUen-stufls,  and  buil<Sng  boats. 
The  number  of  bitumen  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  is 
very  great,  and  the  produce  of  a  single  spring  is  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand,  though  it  is  used  in  these  parts  as  fuel.  A  great  number 
of  river-boats  of  different  sizes  and  forms  are  made  here.  They  consist 
of  wicker-work,  made  of  branches  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  in  thickness.  The  interstices  are  filled  up  with  bark  or  straw, 
and  then  the  whole  is  caulked  with  bitumen.  In  such  boats  the 
bitumen,  salt^  and  prepared  lime  are  taken  to  Hillah,  Bassora,  and 
Baghdad. 

The  pMn  of  Babylonia,  or  Irak  Arabi,  extends  from  the  Median 
Wall  (34°  N.  lat)  to  the  confluence  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  at 
Komah  (31*'  N.  lat),  and  between  44*'  and  47**  E.  long.  In  length  it 
does  not  much  exceed  200  miles,  and  in  breadth  it  varies  consider- 
ably. Between  Felujah  and  Baghdad  it  is  not  more  than  40  miles 
wide^  but  lower  down  it  widens  to  100  miles :  80  miles  may  be  the 
average  width.  .This  gives  an  area  of  16,000  square  miles  to  the 
region,  which  is  noticed  under  Babylonia;  see  also  Baghdad, 
Pashalic  ot 

The  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  from  the  place  where  the  Sakldwiyeh 
Canal  (the  most  northern  of  the  canals  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Tigris)  branches  off,  to  the  mins  of  Babylon  and  the  town  of  Hillah, 
are  of  moderate  height.  The  country  adjacent  to  them  is  of  indifferent 
fertility,  and  is  mostly  overgrown  with  grass,  thistles,  and  mimosas. 
Cultivation  is  limited  to  a  few  spots,  and  as  the  pasture-grounds  are 
also  indifferent,  the  number  of  cattle^  sheep,  and  goats  is  not  great, 
It  appears  to  be  little  inhabited,  and  only  from  time  to  time  a  grove 
of  date-trees  is  seen.  Below  Hillah  the  country  improves  greatly;  a 
laige  portion  of  it  is  under  cultivation,  and  the  plantations  of  dates 
are  more  numerous.  It  is  a  populous  country :  between  Hillah  and 
Diwaniyeh  a  number  of  large  villages  are  observed. 

A  short  distance  below  Diwaniyeh  begin  the  marshes  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  lower  down  are  called  the  marshes  of  Lemlun  or  Lamlun.  They 
extend  from  Diwaniyeh  to  El  Karayin,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  80 
miles  in  a  straight  Une,  and  they  vary  in  width  from  6  to  20  miles. 
This  tract  is  the  most  productive  and  most  populous  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  is  inhabited  by  an  Arab  tribe  called  the  Easahel, 
who  are  estimated  at  half  a  million,  which  however  is  probably  an 
exaggeration.  The  river  runs  between  low  banks,  from  which  the 
country  on  both  sides  rises  imperceptibly  towards  the  interior,  where 
it  extends  in  level  flats,  between  which  are  many  extensive  depressions 
which  are  swampy  all  the  year  round.  The  soil  of  this  tract  consists 
of  a  firm  tenacious  clay  of  a  dark-blue  colour,  in  which  numerous 
shells  are  imbedded.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  when  irrigated,  and  the 
means  of  irrigation  are  abundant  The  Euphrates  divides  into 
numerous  branches,  so  as  to  convert  a  large  tract  of  the  marshes 
into  islands.    The  marshes  are  also  traversed  by  two  large  canali^ 
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one  on  each  side  of  the  river.  That  on  the  Mesopotamian  side  is  , 
called  the  canal  of  Yusuf.  '  It  begins  about  half  an  hour  above 
Diwaniyeh  and  terminates  at  El  Earavin.  The  canal  of  the  Arabian 
side  is  called  the  canal  of  Old  Lanuun.  It  branches  off  from  the 
Euphrates  about  19  mUes  below  Diwaniyeh,  and  rejoins  it  a  short 
distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Tusuf  CanaL  The  two  canals  are 
connected  with  the  Euphrates  by  numerous  other  canals  of  smaller 
dimensions,  and  other  canals  again  carry  the  means  of  irrigation  to  those 
parts  of  the  marshes  which  are  more  distant  from  the  river.  Great 
quantities  of  rice  are  grown  in  this  marshy  region ;  buffaloes  abound ; 
plantations  of  dates  cover  the  banks  of  all  the  canals.  There  are  also 
a  few  plantations  of  flg-trees.  During  the  inundations  the  whole 
surface  of  these  marshes  is  under  water,  with  the  exception  of  those 
places  which  are  inclosed  by  embankments,  and  some  more  elevated 
tracts  on  which  the  villages  are  built.  The  villages  also  are  frequently 
inundated,  and  when  this  happens  the  inhabitants  convert  the  roofs 
of  their  reed-bmlt  huts  into  boats,  or  place  their  families  on  buffaloes, 
«nd  in  this  way  reach  a  more  elevated  spot.  As  it  is  vezy  difficult  to 
enter  their  country  with  any  force,  they  are  nearly  independent  The 
Euphrates  in  their  countiy  contracts  very  much  in  width,  so  as  to  be 
at  s  jme  places  not  200  feet  across,  and  the  Easahel  Arabs  levy  a  yery 
arbitrary  toll  on  all  the  river  boats  which  navigate  between  the  lower 
and  middle  course  of  the  river. 

The  marshy  swamps  terminate  at  El  Karayin,  and  with  them  the 
large  canals  for  irrigation :  farther  downward  only  short  narrow  cuts 
are  met  with,  which  serve  to  irrigate  the  tracts  adjacent  to  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  do  not  advance  far  inland.  The  banks  are  much 
more  elevated,  though  not  high,  and  in  most  places  overgrown  with 
bushes.  This  country  inhabited  by  the  Montefik  Arabs,  exhibits  a 
mixture  of  cultivation  and  pastoral  occupation.  As  the  country  is 
rather  fertile,  it  is  well  inhabited,  but  not  so  populous  as  the  marshes 
of  Lamlun.  The  date  ulantations  are  as  numerous  and  extensive  as 
at  any  place  higher  up  the  liver,  but  less  care  is  bestowed  upon  them 
and  on  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  wheat.  Those  inhabitants  who  still 
adhere  to  a  nomadic  life  have  lai^e  herds  and  flocks  of  horses,  camels, 
buffaloes,  sheep,  and  goats.  The  tract  of  ground  between  the  mouth 
of  the  two  canal-j  Shat-el-Kar  and  Shat-el-Hiyeh  is  swampy  and  well 
wooded,  but  little  inhabited.  But  below  the  last-mentioned  water- 
course the  country  rather  improves ;  the  banks  of  the  river  present 
almost  a  continuous  forest  of  date-trees,  between  which  the  villages 
and  hamlets  axe  so  numerous  that  they  almost  touch  one  another ;  on 
approaching  the  place  where  the  two  rivers  unite,  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  sink  lower,  and  large  tracts  are  only  swamps  overgrown  with 
reeds,  but  in  many  places  extensive  fields  still  occur,  on  which  wheat, 
rice,  and  barley  are  grown.  The  uncultivated  grounds  are  used  as 
pastures  for  the  numerous  herds  of  buffaloes.  From  10  to  12  miles 
from  the  confluence  of  the  rivers,  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  are  so 
abundant  that  the  country  is  converted  into  a  swamp,  which  during 
part  of  the  year  is  covered  with  water  many  feet  deep,  and  in  the  dry 
season  it  is  cut  up  by  numerous  watercourses.  From  neglect  of  the 
embankments  the  marshes  are  greatly  on  the  increase  in  Lower 
Mesopotamia.    [Baghdad,  voL  i.,  cols.  819,  820.] 

The  Euphrates  fertilises  the  low  country  which  extends  on  both  of 
its  banks  below  the  town  of  Diwaniyeh.  The  detritus  brought  down 
by  the  river  is  formed  by  the  abrasion  of  chalk,  lime,  and  gypsum, 
which  form  a  rather  hard  clay,  not  fertile  itself,  but  becoming  so  when 
irrigated.  The  water  in  the  Euphrates  is  lowest  from  the  middle  of 
Kovember  to  the  end  of  the  year.  It  then  b^;ins  to  rise  slowly,  and 
continues  to  rise  to  the  middle  of  January,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  rains  in  central  Armenia  at  I'le  beginning  of  winter.  No  differ^ 
ence  in  the  level  of  the  water  is  observed  between  the  middle  of 
January  and  the  vernal  equinox,  when  the  great  rise  b^ins  (conse- 
quent on  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Annenian  highlands),  and 
continues  to  the  end  of  May.  It  is  then  found  that  opposite  the  town  of 
Annah  it  is  from  11  to  12  feet  above  the  lowest  level,  and  farther 
down  to  the  marshes  of  Lamlun  from  16  to  18  feet.  Were  this  great 
volume  of  water  permitted  to  rush  down  on  the  low  country,  it  would 
enturely  submerge  it»  and  convert  it  into  an  immense  swamp.  To 
prevent  this  the  great  canals  of  Babylonia  were  made,  as  they  all 
occur  above  Hillah,  or  the  place  where  the  Euphrates  enters  the 
low  country.  The  canals  carried  the  superabundsfit  water  into  the 
Tigris,  and  also  gave  to  the  adjacent  country  the  means  of  irrigation. 
They  appear  still  in  some  small  degree  to  serve  these  purposes,  but  for 
the  naost  part  they  are  out  of  repair,  all  of  them,  even  the  Sakliiwiyeh, 
are  either  dry  or  nearly  so  during  three  or  four  months.  As  these 
canals  at  present  are  not  kept  in  good  order,  they  cannot  carry  away 
the  great  volume  of  water,  and  a  larger  quantity  descends  to  tiie  low 
country,  destroys  the  embankments,  and  converts  a  great  part  of  the 
marshes  of  Lamlun  and  of  the  low  country  farther  down  into  swamps. 
From  the  end  of  May  to  November  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  aro 
continually  but  slowly  on  the  decrease. 

The  Tij^  also  inundates  the  adjacent  countries ;  but  its  inunda- 
tions are  more  destructive  than  useful,  on  account  of  the  great 
irregularity  with  which  the  inundations  occur,  and  their  difference  in 
different  yeaiSL  This  irregularity  in  the  inimdations  of  the  Tigris  is 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  tide  numerous  large  rivers  which  originate 
in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and  join  the  Tigris  in  its  middle 
oourse ;  while  the  Euphrates,  after  the  junction  of  its  two  principal 


branches,  the  Eara-su  and  Murad,  is  not  joined  by  any  river  of 
consequence.  The  affluents  of  the  Tigris  rise  in  the  moantaini  of 
Kurdistan,  which  for  many  months  being  covered  with  deep  mow, 
bring  down  an  immense  volume  of  water  when  the  snow  meltL  Tbe 
Zab  Ala,  or  Greater  Zab,  at  that  time  brings  down  a  volame  superior 
to  that  of  the  Tigris  above  the  point  of  imion.  The  other  afflaenta, 
the  Zab  Asfal,  or  Lesser  Zab,  the  Adhem,  and  the  Diyalsh,  are  nbo 
large  rivers.  [Baghdad,  Pashalic  ofl]  The  Tigris  b4pn8  to  rise  in 
November,  owing  to  the  great  rains  which  then  fall  in  ita  upper  basin. 
It  rises  and  falls  at  intervahi  until  the  supply  of  water  from  the 
mountainous  countries  is  stopped  by  the  frost  In  the  middle  of 
March  begizis  the  great  rise,  which  continues  to  the  end  of  May. 
After  that  period  its  waters  alternately  rise  and  fall  during  June,  when 
they  begin  to  decrease  quickly,  owing  to  the  great  rapidity  of  the 
current.  Between  Aug^t  and  November  the  volume  of  water  bis 
decreased  so  much  ,that  only  vessels  drawing  four  feet  can  navigate 
the  river,  and  even  such  vessels  encounter  great  difficoltiea.  The 
Tigris  and  its  great  affluents  flow  in  beds  which  consist  of  bard  tocb, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  detritus  is  brought  down  by  them.  It  doei 
not  raise  its  bed  by  a  deposit^  but^  on  the  contrary,  scours  it  cot 
deeper.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  canals  for  irrigatioD  are 
at  present  without  water  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Etcb 
the  Shat  Eidha,  an  ancient  bed  of  the  Tigris  in  the  plain  of  Baghdad, 
has  very  little  water  in  it. 

The  country  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  from  the  Dortbern 
extremity  of  tiie  Median  Wall  to  its  confluence  with  tbe  Euphrates, 
is  nearly  a  desert,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Baghdad, 
which  is  not  supplied  with  provisions  from  the  lands  in  its  vicinitT, 
but  firom  the  country  which  lies  farther  north.  Baghdad  is  indeed 
surrounded  with  extensive  gardens  and  some  fields,  but  they  extend 
only  a  few  miles  from  the  walls,  and  are  surrounded  by  an  nncolti- 
vated  countiy.  North  of  the  town  the  plain  is  traversed  by  the 
great  canal  called  the  Ishahi,  which  extends  firom  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tekrit  to  the  Sakldwiyeh  Canal,  but  is  without  water.  There  an 
also  many  other  canals  of  smaller  dimensions  in  the  same  atttfr 
The  remainder  of  this  tract  is  pasture-ground  for  the  herds  of  the 
nomadic  tribes  during  the  summer.  South  of  Baghdad  there  is  idll 
less  cultivatioiL  The  country  is  quite  flat,  and  in  most  parts  a 
grassy  prairie,  well  watered ;  in  others,  covered  with  extensive  evampa 
A  few  small  cultivated  spots  appear  at  great  intervak  Herds  of 
buffaloes,  however,  and  the  black  tents  of  the  nomadic  Arabs,  aie 
common.  There  are  hardly  two  or  three  villages  which  have  a  per 
manent  population.  As  we  approach  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  nothing  is  seen  but  stagnant  water,  swamps,  and  mora^ 
in  which  single  families  buave  settled,  who  live  on  the  mill  of  tbeir 
bufialoes  and  the  little  rice  that  they  can  raise. 

Numerous  high  mounds  are  seen  in  several  parts  of  Babylom 
and  of  the  great  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  marking  the  sites  of  a&cisot 
cities ;  some  of  these  are  enumerated  in  the  articles  Babtlox  aad 
Babtlokia.  [See  ahso  Abstria  ;  Baghdad,  Pashalic  of.]  The  dimste 
and  products  of  this  part  of  Mesopotamia  will  be  found  noticed 
under  Baohdad.  [Baghdad,  Pashalic  of;  Babtlonia.]  Besides  the 
town  of  Baghdad,  a  few  places  occur  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphntes 
which  require  notice. 

HUUth  is  a  fortified  place  with  about  25,000  inhabitants,  Arabs, 
Persians,  Turks,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Indians,  in  the  midst  of  a 
number  of  canals,  which  are  partly  filled  up.  It  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable commerce  with  all  the  towns  on  the  Euphratea,  mostly  in 
river-barges  of  50  to  80  tons.  The  imports  consist  especiiJly  of  rice, 
dates,  fish,  oil,  coffee,  cotton-stuflb,  and  Indian  goods,  part  of  which 
are  re-exported  to  E^t  and  Annah. 

Diwaniyeh,  lower  down,  a  considerable  place,  with  1500  honaes, » 
inclosed  by  a  wall  Numerous  river-barges  are  employed  in  canying 
the  produce  of  the  rich  country  in  its  vicinity  to  other  places. 

Suk  d  Sheyvkh,  the  capital  of  the  Montefik  Arabs,  contains  from 
6000  to  7000  families,  whose  habitations  are  dispersed  among  the 
large  plantations  of  dates  which  cover  the  country.  It  is  the  princiF^ 
if  not  the  only  market  which  is  visited  by  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Nejd 
in  Arabia.  They  bring  to  this  place  cattle,  horses,  wool,  and  gonj; 
and  take  in  return  lead,  fire-arms,  ores  of  different  kinds,  and  colutfiT 
utensils.  From  this  phice  the  British  settlements  in  Hindustan  ohtm 
horsea 

From  the  sway  of  the  kings  of  Asmia  Mesopotamia  passed  Baee» 
sively  to  that  of  the  Babylonians  and  Medians,  and  then  it  was  subjected 
by  the  Persian  Cyrus.  After  the  battle  of  Issus  it  fell  into  the  poirer 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander  his  geDeiab 
Antigonus  and  Seleucus  successively  got  possession  of  it  Selettfoi 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  of  which  Mesopotamia  formed  ^Vf^ 
until  the  countries  belonging  to  the  Syrian  kingdom  were  drno« 
between  the  Romans  and  Parthians.  During  many  centuries  Meso- 
potamia was  the  theatre  of  the  wars  in  which  these  two  nations  cot- 
tended  for  superiority,  until  the  Parthians  were  supplanted  hy^ 
Persian  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides,  when  Mesopotamia  was  d»P°*^ 
between  them  and  the  Qreek  emperor  of  Constantinopla  But  at  lif 
the  Arabians  appeared,  and  their  kalifis  established  the  '^f^^ 
wide-spreading  empire  in  Mesopotamia.  After  these  princes  had  ion 
their  power,  Mesopotamia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  priuA 
the  Seljuks  and  Atabecks.    The  Mongols  overran  the  countiy, «» 
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then  Mesopotamia  again  returned  to  a  distracted  state,  until  the 
Osmanlis,  who  had  got  a  firm  footing  in  Asia  Minor,  b^;an  to  extend 
their  oonquests  over  this  part  of  Asia.  Their  progress  was  for  a  time 
interrapted  bv  the  fiunous  Timnr,  but  after  his  death  the  Osmanlis 
again  acquired  the  ascendancy,  and  subjected  the  whole  of  Mesopo- 
tamia to  their  dominion  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

(Ker  Porter,  Travela  in  Ancient  Babylonia;  Eraser,  TrcweU  in 
Koordistan  a/nd  MetopoUania  ;  Einneir,  Journey  through  Ana  Minor, 
Armenia,  and  Koordietan;  Buckingham,  Travd»  in  Mesopotamia; 
Rich,  Narrative  of  a  Jowmey  to  the  Site  of  Babylon;  Keppel,  Peraonal 
Narrative  of  Traide  in  BaJbylonia,  Auyria,  Ac,  f  Southgate,  Narrative 
of  a  Tour  through  Armenia ;  Ainsworth,  Travels  and  Reeearchee  in 
Auyria,  Sc.;  Chesney,  Report  on  the  Steam  Navigation  to  India; 
London  Geographical  Journal^  vols,  vi.,  TiL,  ix.,  z. ;  Ritter,  Erdkwnde 
von  Atien,  vols.  z.  and  zL ;  Br.  Layard,  Ditcoveriet,  &c.) 

MESSENE.    [Mbssxnia.] 

MESSE'NIA,  a  coimtry  of  ancient  Greece,  was  bounded  E.  by 
Laconia,  N.  by  Ells  and  Arcadia,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  sea.  It  was 
separated  from  Laconia  by  the  mountain  chain  of  Taygetus;  and  from 
Elis  and  Arcadia  by  the  river  Neda  and  the  high  land  which  runs 
between  the  bed  of  the  Neda  and  the  sources  of  the  Pamisus.  Its 
area  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Clinton  at  1162  square  miles  ('Fasti  HelL,'  ii. 
p.  385).  It  forms  a  nome  in  the  modem  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  had 
98,805  inhabitants  in  1852. 

Messenia  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  the  most  fertile  province  in 
Peloponnesus  (iv.  15,  §  3);  and  Euripides,  in  a  passage  quoted  by 
Strabo  (viiL  p.  866),  speaks  of  it  as  a  land  well  watered,  veiy  fertil^ 
with  bttiutiful  pastures  for  cattle,  and  possessing  a  climate  neither  too 
cold  in  winter  nor  too  hot  in  summer.  The  western  part  of  Messenia 
is  drained  by  the  river  Pamisus  (now  Pymatza),  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  between  Arcadia  and  Messenia,  and  flows  southward  into 
the  Messenian  bay  (Qulf  of  Koroni).  The  basin  of  the  Pamisus  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  which  are  separated  from  each  other 
on  the  east  by  high  land  that  stretches  from  Taygetus  to  the  Pami- 
sus, and  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  by  Mount  Ithome.  The 
upper  part,  usually  called  the  plain  of  Stenyderus,  is  of  small  extent 
and  moderate  fertility;  but  the  lower  part  south  of  Ithome  is  an 
extensive  plain,  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  great  fertility, 
whence  it  was  frequently  called  Macaria,  or  the  'blessed.'  Leake 
describes  it  as  covered  with  plantations  of  the  vine,  the  fig,  iad  the 
mulberry,  and  "as  rich  in  cultivation  as  can  well  be  imagined."  The 
western  part  of  Messenia  is  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys,  but  contains 
no  high  mountains. 

Messenia,  called  by  Homer  Messene,  is  said  by  Pausanias  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Messene,  the  wife  of  Polycaon,  the  first  long  of 
the  country,  who  is  described  as  the  younger  son  of  Lelex,  king  of 
Laconia  (iv.  1,  §  1,  2).  After  the  lapse  of  five  generations,  the  sove- 
reignty is  said  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Perieres,  the  son  of 
JBolos.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  Messenia  appears  to  have  been 
subject  to  Menelaus,  with  the  exception  of  Pylus  and  probably  part 
of  &e  western  coast,  which  was  imder  the  dominion  of  Nestor.  After 
the  death  of  Menelaus,  the  Neleid  princes  of  Pylus  are  said  by  Strabo 
(viiL  p.  859)  to  have  obtained  the  whole  of  the  country.  On  the 
division  of  the  Peloponnesus,  after  the  Dorian  conquest  under  the 
Heraclida,  Messenia  fell  to  the  share  of  Gresphontes,  who  fixed  his 
capital  in  Stenyderus,  and  divided  the  country  into  five  districts. 
(Strabo,  p.  361.)  Pylus  however  appears  to  have  retained  its  inde- 
pendence till  a  much  later  date. 

In  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  before  the  Ghristian  era,  a  series 
of  disputes  and  skirmishes  arose  on  the  borders  of  Messenia  and 
Laconia,  which  gave  rise  to  a  confirmed  hatred  between  the  two 
nations.  Prompted  by  this  feeling,  the  Spartans  are  said  to  have  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  never  to  return  home  till  Messenia  was  subdued; 
and  they  commenced  the  contest  by  a  midnight  attack  on  Ampheia,  a 
frontier  town,  which  they  took,  and  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  what  is  called  the  first  Messenian  war, 
the  date  of  which  is  usually  given,  though  it  cannot  be  fixed  with 
certainty,  as  B.a  743.  After  a  contest  of  twenty  years,  during  which 
the  Messenian  king  Aristodemus  distinguished  himself  by  deeds  of 
heroic  ^our,  the  Messenians  were  subdued  and  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Laconian  helots.  They  bore  the  yoke  for  39  years,  and 
then  took  up  arms  against  their  oppressors  (ao.  685)  imder  the 
conduct  of  Ariatomenes,  a  noble  youth  of  the  royal  blood.  The 
Messenians  however  were  again  subdued  B.O.  668;  and  those  who 
remained  in  their  native  country  were  treated  with  the  greatest 
rigour.  The  majority  of  freemen  however  withdrew  from  Messenia, 
and  a  considerable  number,  imder  the  two  sons  of  Aristomenes,  sailed 
to  Italy,  and  settled  at  Rhegium.  They  afterwards  obtained  possession 
of  Zancle,  on  tiie  opposite  coast  of  Sicily,  and  called  it  Messene,  which 
has  retained  the  same  name  (Messina)  to  the  present  day. 

The  Messenians  again  revolted  in  B.a  464.  This  war,  usually  called 
the  third  Messenian  war,  lasted  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  Messenians,  who  had  occupied  the  strongly-fortified  mountain  of 
Ith6me,  surrendered  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  from  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians,  who  were  not  at  that  time  on  good 
terms  with  Sparta,  gladly  allowed  them  to  settle  at  Naupaotus,  a  town 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  which  they  had  lately  taken 
from  the  Loori  Ozdlx.    (Thucyd.  i  101, 103;  Paus.  iv.  24,  sea  2i 


Diod.,  XL  70.)  This  place  however  the  Messenians  were  obliged  to 
quit>  when,  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Spartans  became 
masters  of  Greece ;  but  after  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  had  been  over- 
thrown at  the  battle  of  Leuotra,  Epaminondas  formed  the  dei^ign  of 
restoring  the  independence  of  Messenia,  and  accordingly  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Italy,  Sicily,  and  all  parts  of  Greece,  to  invite  the  long- 
exiled  Messenians  to  return  to  their  native  country.  Numbers  obeyed 
the  summons ;  and  in  B.a.  369  a  town  was  built  at  the  foot  of  Ithome, 
which  they  called  Messene.  The  independence  of  the  Messenians  was 
guaranteed  by  the  peace  concluded  b.o.  361 ;  and  Messenia  continued 
to  remain  an  independent  state  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Acluean 
confederacy.  In  tne  Messenian  state,  as  restored  by  Epaminondas, 
the  ancient  national  manners  are  said  to  have  been  retained ;  and  the 
dialect  remained,  up  to  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  purest  Doric  that 
was  spoken  in  the  Peloponnesus  (iv.  27,  sea  5 ;  Miiller,  'Dorians.') 

The  chief  towns  on  the  western  coast  were  Pylos  and  Mothone,  or 
Methona  The  Bay  of  Pylos  (Navarino),  which  is  protected  from  the 
swell  of  the  sea  by  the  island  of  Sphacteria  (Sphagia),  is  the  best 
harbour  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Pylos  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  MgaleuB,  according  to  Strabo,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  fortress  which  was  erected  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  bay,  on  the  spot  called 
Coryphasium  by  the  Lacedsemonians.  (Thucyd.  iv.  103,  104.) 
Mothone,  or  Methone  (Modon),  is  said  by  Pausanias  (iv.  35,  sea  1)  to 
have  been  andently  called  Pedasus,  a  town  mentioned  by  Homer :  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  Passing  the  promontory  Acritas  (Cape  Gallo)  we  enter 
upon  the  Messenian  Gulf,  at  present  called  Koroni :  forty  stadia  north 
of  Acritas  was  Asine  (Paus.,  iv.  34,  sea  7),  originally  inhabited  by  the 
Dryopes.  Following  the  coast  we  come  to  Colonides,  40  stadia  N. 
from  Asine;  and  afterwards  to  ^pea,  which  was  called  Corone  after 
the  restoration  of  the  Messenians.  At  the  head  of  the  g^f,  and  east 
of  the  river  Nedon,  was  Pherse,  or  Pharse,  which  was  annexed  to 
Laconica  by  Augustus  (Pau&  iv.  30,  sea  2) ;  and  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  gulf  were  Abia»  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  according  to 
Pausanias  (iv.  30,  sea  1)  under  the  name  of  Ira,  and  Leuctrum,  or 
Leuctra,  which  belonged  at  one  time  to  Laconica.  (Strabo,  p.  361 ; 
Taa, '  Ann.,'  iv.  43.)  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  boundaries  of 
Laconica  and  Messenia,  as  they  di£fered  at  various  times.  In  the  time 
ol  Pausanias  the  boundary  was  a  woody  hoUow  called  Choerius,  20 
stadia  S.  from  Abia  (iv.  30,  sea  1).  Strabo  blames  Euripides  for 
making  the  river  Pamisus  the  boundary  (p.  366);  but  perhaps 
Euripides  referred  to  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  which  Strabo 
himself  tells  us  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Leuctrum  (p.  361). 

The  only  town  inland  of  any  importance  was  Messene,  situated,  as 
already  mentioned,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ith<5me,  on  the  summit  of 
which  was  the  citadeL  Strabo  speaks  of  this  citadel  and  of  Acro- 
connthus  as  the  two  strongest  places  in  the  Peloponnesus  (p.  361) ;  and 
the  account  of  Pausanias,  who  praises  the  strong  fortifications  of  the 
town,  is  confirmed  by  the  solid  and  beautiful  masonry  which  remains 
to  the  present  day. 

MESSI'NAf  a  province  of  Sicily,  comprehends  the  north-east  extre- 
mity of  the  idand,  and  is  bounded  W.  by  the  province  of  Palermo,  S. 
by  that  of  Catania,  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  EL  by  the  Faro  or 
Strait  of  Messina,  which  divides  it  from  Calabria.  The  greatest  length 
of  the  province  is  60  miles,  and  its  breadth  is  80  miles.  The  population, 
in  1851  amounted  to  849,484.  A  continuation  of  the  mountainous 
ridge  which  runs  across  Sicily  from  west  to  east,  known  to  the  ancients 
under  the  various  names  of  Nebrodes,  Henei,  Peloiias,  &a,  covers  the 
greater  part  of  the  interior  of  the  province,  and  terminates  at  Cape 
Pelorum.  A  number  of  torrents  during  the  rainy  season  descend  from 
both  sides  of  the  ridge,  but  they  are  nearly  dry  in  summer.  On  the 
south-west  the  province  of  Messina  skirts  the  base  of  JStna,  the  mass 
of  which  belongs  to  the  province  of  Catania.  It  has  no  great  plains, 
but  it  contains  many  valleys.  Its  chief  products  are  wine,  oU,  and 
fruit  of  every  sort  The  province  is  divided  into  4  distretti  and  116 
communes.  The  towns  of  the  province  are  : — Msssina.  Melazsso,  the 
ancient  Mylss,  a  sea-port  town  on  apromontory  of  the  northern  coast 
facing  the  Lipari  islands,  15  miles  W.  from  Messina,  with  a  castie  and 
7000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  employed  as  sailors  and  fisher- 
men. It  exports  much  wine  from  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  also 
oiL  The  r^  Faro  wine,  which  is  made  nearer  to  Messina,  is  better 
than  that  of  the  district  of  Melazzo.  Patti,  on  the  same  coast,  15 
miles  S.W.  from  Melazzo,  and  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Tyndaris,  has  several  churches  and  convents,  and  between  4000  and 
5000  inhabitants.  Taormina,  the  ancient  Tauromenitwn,  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  island,  and  at  the  north-east  base  of  the  group  of  w£tna» 
an  old-looking  town  with  about  4000  inhabitants,  is  buHt  upon  a  steep 
cliff  towering  above  the  sea ;  its  ancient  remains  comprise  a  vast 
theatre  capable  of  accommodating  40,000  persons,  a  ruined  aqueduct 
and  reservoir,  sepulchres,  and  other  ruins  scattered  around.^  Cattro 
Reale,  in  a  valley  rich  in  oil  and  wine,  has  about  12,000  inhabitants  in 
the  communa  Randaeso,  at  the  north  base  of  iBtna,  in  a  very  fertile 
district,  has  5000  inhabitants. 

The  islands  of  Lipari  are  included  in  the  administrative  province  of 
Messina.    [Lipari  Islands.] 

MESSI'NA,  the  Town  of,  lies  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Sicily 
opposite  the  Calabrian  coast,  from  whioU  it  is  separated  by  the  Strait 
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of  Faro,  here  about  four  miles  wide.  The  town  of  Messina  is  built 
parfcly  on  the  sbpe  of  a  steep  hill,  and  partly  along  the  sea-shore  at  the 
foot  of  the  hUL  The  port  is  formed  by  a  strip  of  sandy  beach  projecting 
into  the  sea  at  the  south  side  of  the  city,  and  sweeping  round  in  the 
form  of  a  semidrde.  From  the  siokle-like  form  of  this  strip  of  land 
the  town  received  from  its  first  Ghreek  inhabitants  the  name  of  Zankle, 
or  DanUe,  which  in  the  Sicilian  dialect  meant  a  scythe.  The  name, 
as  stated  in  the  article  Messenia,  was  afterwards  changed  into  Messene. 
On  this  narrow  tract  of  land  are  the  citadel,  the  lazaretto,  the  light- 
house, and  the  castle  of  Salvatore  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which 
faces  the  north.  The  harbour,  which  is  more  than  two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  lighthouse 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Messina  stands  in  38**  11'  10"  N.  lat, 
15°  34'  7*  E.  long.  The  larger  part  of  the  town  rises  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour,  along  which  is  a  hand- 
some quay  backed  by  a  row  of  fine  buildings  called  La  Palazzata :  this 
quay  coDBtitutes  the  fashionable  promenade  of  the  town. 

Messina  has  many  remarkable  buildings ;  the  cathedral,  the  church 
of  La  Candelara,  and  that  of  the  Capudiins,  contain  some  fine  paint- 
ings. The  royal  palace,  the  arcbiepiscopal  palace,  that  of  the  senate, 
the  seminary,  the  great  hospital,  the  arsenal,  the  loggia  or  exchange, 
the  granaries,  the  royal  college,  the  bank,  and  the  two  theatres,  are 
all  worthy  of  notice.  The  public  library,  founded  by  Constantino 
Lascaris,  is  rich  in  Greek  manuscripts.  Messina  is  an  archbishop's 
see,  has  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  province,  a  commercial  tribunal,  a 
royal  college  called  Accademia  Carolina  for  the  study  of  law  and 
medicine,  and  about  60,000  inhabitants. 

Meaiina  is  the  most  trading  town  of  Sicily ;  large  vessels  load  and 
discharge  close  to  the  quays.  It  exports  oil,  currants,  oranges,  raisins, 
wine,  brandy,  almonds,  lemons,  sumach,  lamb-skins  and  kid-skins, 
liquorice,  silk,  linseed,  salt-fish,  and  other  produce  of  the  island.  The 
imports  comprise  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
other  colonial  produce,  hardware,  &c.  The  spinning  and  weaving  of 
silk,  and  the  manufacture  of  damask  and  satin,  employ  several  thousand 
hands.  The  timny  and  other  fisheries  are  actively  plied.  Messina 
took  part  in  the  abortive  attempt  made  by  the  SiciluuiB  in  1848  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  Naples ;  and  it  was  the  first  place  upon  which 
retribution  fell,  being  taken  by  General  Filangieri,  in  September  of 
that  year,  after  an  ol^tinate  resistance,  during  which  the  town  suffered 
severely. 

The  Faro,  or  Strait  of  MasinOj  which  here  separates  Sicily  from 
Italy,  is  about  22  miles  long  from  north  to  south ;  its  breadth  varies 
from  10  miles  to  about  2^  miles  at  its  northern  extremity  between  the 
Faro  tower  and  the  rock  of  Scylla.  The  whirlpool  of  Charybdis,  so 
celebrated  in  ancient  times,  is  fixed  by  some  opposite  to  Scylla,  by 
others  opposite  the  harbour  of  Messina.  [Calabria.]  The  depth  of 
the  strait  is  very  great^  and  a  strong  current  runs  through  it 
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METZ,  capital  of  the  French  department  of  Moselle,  is  built  on 
the  Moselle  at  the  point  where  that  river  is  joined  by  the  Seille,  in 
49"  V  14"  N.  kt,  6'  10'  46"  E.  long.,  580  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  170  miles  in  a  straight  line,  245  miles  by  railway  through  Nancy, 
E.  by  N.  from  Paris,  and  has  43,484  inhabitants  in  the  commune, 
besides  the  garrison,  which  numbers  10,000  men.  The  town  is  washed 
on  the  west  by  the  Moselle,  which  makes  a  bend  and  traverses  the 
town;  the  Seille  enters  the  city  on  the  south,  dividing  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  flows  between  the  ramparts,  the  other  runs 
through  the  town  and  drives  several  mills :  these  two  rivers  are  crossed 
by  17  bridg^  Meti  is,  after  Strasbouig,  the  strongest  fortress  in 
!rance.  It  is  girt  by  a  regular  system  of  fortifications,  and  entered 
by  nine  gates  furnished  with  drawbridges.  The  defences  were  con- 
B^ucted  by  Marshals  Vauban  and  Belle-Isle ;  amongst  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  works  erected  by  them  are— the  fort  of  Belle-Croix, 
which  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  commands  all  the  east  of  the  town  from 
the  gate  Des-Allemands  to  the  Moselle ;  and  the  fort  of  La-Double- 
Couronne,  which  defends  the  southern  part  of  the  city. 

This  city  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  it  was  known 
by  the  name  DivodAvrum^  which  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Medio- 
matrici.  At  a  later  date  it  took  the  name  of  the  nation,  Mediomatrici, 
for  which,  early  in  the  5th  century,  was  substituted  the  shorter 
designation  of  Mettis,  or  Metis,  whence  the  modem  Metz.  In  the 
civU  dissensions  which  followed  the  death  of  Nero,  A.D.  70,  Divodurum 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  sudden  outbreak  of  the  troops  of  Vitellius. 


(Tacitus, '  Histor./  L  63.)  Divodurum  was  ruined  in  the  invuion  of 
the  Huns  under  Attila,  452 ;  but  afterwards  became  the  capital  of 
Austrasia,  which  was  sometimes  termed  the  kingdom  of  Metz.  Iq  the 
division  of  the  Carlovingian  empire,  Metz  was  comprehended  in  the 
kingdom  of  Lotharingia^  or  Lorraine. 

Metz  is  in  general  a  well-built  town ;  the  houses  are  mostlj  of  cut 
stone ;  the  quarter  that  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle  stands 
high,  and  contains  many  steep  streets ;  on  the  left  bank  the  site  is 
level.  The  streets  however  are  in  most  instances  narrow,  crooked,  and 
ill  laid  out ;  many  of  the  houses  are  adorned  with  bas-reliefs.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  the  esplanade,  which  stands  on  high  ground,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  promenades  in  Europe,  formed  by  numerous  aTcoaes 
of  trees,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  over  the  rich  valley  of  the  MoseUe; 
near  it  is  a  vast  space  on  which  the  troops  in  garrison  sre  exerciaed. 
Among  the  many  remarkable  structures  of  Metz  must  be  mentioned— 
the  arsenal,  which  is  of  vast  extent,  and  amongst  other  stores  contains 
80,000  muskets ;  the  cathedral,  founded  in  1014,  but  not  finished  till 
1546 ;  the  elegance,  delicacy,  and  boldness  of  this  structare  hare  been 
always  much  admired ;  of  its  lightness  some  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  total  area  of  its  windows  (many  of  them  of 
the  best  age  of  glass-painting)  amounts  to  no  less  than  4S69  sqaan 
yards ;  the  church  of  Notre-Dame-de-la-Ronde  and  that  of  the  abbey 
of  St.-yincent,  both  of  which  are  ancient  and  remarkable  gtractuiei; 
the  college  buildings,  formerly  the  abbey  of  St- Vincent ;  the  militarj 
hospital,  a  vast  build^g  contiguous  to  the  barracks  and  close  to  the 
Moselle;  and  the  palais-de-justice,  in  which  the  courts  are  held  and 
the  public  library  of  30,000  volumes  is  kept.  Next  to  these  the 
prefect's  residence,  the  town-house,  the  mint,  the  churches  of  St* 
Martin,  St-Nicolas,  and  Sainte-Segol^ne,  and  another  libraiy  of  10,000 
volumes  of  select  works,  and  rich  in  manuscripts  by  Yauhan,  Monge, 
and  other  writers  on  fortification  and  the  art  of  war,  are  the  most 
notable  objects  in  the  town. 

Metz  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  whose  see  is  the  department  of  Moselle; 
it  is  the  seat  of  a  high  court  of  justice  for  the  department  of  Ardennes 
and  Moselle.  Besides  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  tribunal  and 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  city  possesses  an  exchange,  an  artillery  and 
engineering  school,  an  endowed  college,  several  literazy  and  sdentifie 
societies,  a  diocesan  school,  an  ecclesiastical  college,  and  several  other 
schools,  in  which  lectures  are  delivered  gratuitously  on  midwifery, 
botany,  drawing,  paintings  and  musia 

Among  the  industrial  products  of  the  town  are  broad-cloth,  flannel, 
and  other  woollen  stufb,  hosiery,  plush,  small  wares,  muslm  embroid- 
ery, room-paper,  glue,  groimd  chicory,  cotton-twist,  excellent  beer^naili, 
tiles,  and  leather.  The  commerce  is  composed  of  these  articles,  and 
of  wine,  brandy,  oonfectionery,  groceries,  furniture,  hides,  iron,  Ac. 
A  railroad,  25  miles  in  length,  joins  Metz  to  Nancy  on  the  Paria-Strsi- 
bourg  line,  and  is  continued  eastward  to  the  Russian  frontier  at  For 
bach,  whence  it  runs  to  Mannheim  and  Spires  on  the  Bhine.  The 
Calvinists  have  a  consistorial  church  at  Metz^  the  Jews  a  eoDsirtonil 
synagogue  and  a  central  rabbinical  schooL 

(Dictionnaire  de  la  Frcmce,) 

MEUDON.    [Skinb-et-Oise.] 

MEULAK.      [S£E!fE-ET-OlBB.J 

MEUNY.    [LoiBM.] 

MEURTHE,  a  department  in  the  north-east  of  France,  bounded 
N.  by  that  of  Moselle,  E.  by  that  of  Bas-Rhin,  S.  by  that  of  Voigej^ 
and  W.  by  that  of  Meuse.  It  lies  between  48**  22^  and  49'  2'  K.  UL, 
5"  42'  and  7'  16'  R  long.  Its  form  is  compact ;  the  greatest  length 
from  east  to  west  is  70  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to 
the  length,  is  46  miles.  The  area  is  2353  square  miles.  The  popalir 
tion  in  1841  was  444,603;  in  1851  it  amounted  to  450,423,  giving 
191*42  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  or  16*84  above  the  average  per 
square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  The  department  is  form^  oot 
of  the  old  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  and  a  part  of  the  territoi; 
called  the  Trou-iiviches,  This  last  comprised  the  territories  of  th« 
three  cities  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which  for  a  long  time  wen 
imperial  towns,  and  as  such  subject  to  the  bishops  who  resided  in 
them.    In  1552  these  districts  were  united  to  fVance  by  Henri  IL 

The  department  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  variety  of  its  productions.  The  principil 
chain  of  the  Vosges  Mountains  runs  along  the  eastern  boondaiy, 
reaching  in  one  of  its  summits  to  the  height  of  1148  feet  shove  the 
plain.  The  rest  of  the  department  presents  a  pleasing  variety  of  hill% 
dales,  and  well- watered  valleys — the  hills,  which  branch  off  from  the 
Vosges,  nowhere  exceeding  650  feet  in  height,  and  nearly  all  running 
in  a  north-western  direction.  The  hill  slopes  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  plains  are  covered  with  dense  forests. 

The  department  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Meurthe,  which  risM 
in  the  K  of  the  department  of  VoQges,  and  running  first  north  and 
then  north-west,  past  St-Di^  and  Raon-r£tape,  enters  the  department 
of  Meurthe,  below  this  last  town  :  here  it  flows  through  a  fine  Talley, 
fertilised  by  the  deposits  of  its  frequent  inundations,  in  a  geoeni 
north-west  direction  past  Lundville,  Rosi^res,  and  Nan<^,  a  little  below 
which  last-named  city  it  falls  into  the  Moselle,  on  the  right  hank,  after 
a  course  of  100  miles.  Great  quantities  of  fir  planks  for  Holland, 
rough  timber,  and  fire-wood,  are  floated  down  this  river,  which  '» 
navigable  for  only  6  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Moselle.  Ita 
principal  feeders  on  the  right  bank  are — ^the  Plainc,  which  forms  pui 
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of  ihe  Boutbem  boundary  of  tbe  department ;  tba  Vigome,  wbiob  joins 
the  Mearihe  at  Lun^yille ;  and  tbe  Saturn^  wbtcb  flowa  westward  from 
one  of  tbe  nnmerons  tarns  on  the  western  side  of  tbe  Vosges  Moun- 
tains, and  enters  tbo  Meurthe  »  lew  miles  eost-soutb-east  of  Nancy. 
On  its  left  bank  tbe  Meurtbe  receiyes  tbe  Mortagne  a  few  miles  souUi 
of  Lun^ville.  Tbe  west  of  the  department  is  drained  by  tbe  Moselle, 
wbicb  bere  receiyes  the  Madon  on  its  left  bank.  The  SeiUe,  which 
springs  from  one  of  the  lakes  in  tbe  east  of  tbe  department,  flows 
through  a  vety  fertile  valley,  first  west  and  then  north,  falling  into 
tbe  Moselle  at  Metz,  in  the  department  of  MoseUe.  Tbe  Scure  rises 
on  the  western  side  of  the  main  chain  of  tbe  Vosges  Mountains,  in 
tbe  south-east  of  the  department,  and  flows  generally  north  as  far  as 
Sarr^uemines,  in  tbe  department  of  Moselle.  Below  this  town  it 
enters  the  Prussian  Rhein-Provins,  through  wbidh  it  runs  north-west 
to  its  junction  with  the  Moselle  a  few  miles  above  Treves.  Tbe  depart- 
ment is  traversed  by  8  state,  15  departmental,  and  a  great  number  of 
parisb  roads.  The  Paris-Strosbouig  railway  crosses  tbe  department, 
p.nasing  through  Nancy,  whence  a  branch  runs  north  to  Meta  and 
Forbacb,  and  is  continued  to  Mannheim  on  tbe  Rhine.  The  oanal  Des- 
Salines,  which  runs  firom  Deuze  to  Sarzealbe  in  Moselle,  unites  the 
Seille  with  the  Saire. 

The  plains  and  valleys  of  tbe  department  are  very  fertile  in  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats.  About  400,000  quarters  of  wheat  are  grown  annually, 
of  which  a  large  portion  is  sold  in  tbe  markets  of  the  department  of 
Vosges  for  the  supply  of  some  of  the  more  southern  departments. 
From  tbe  time  that  tbe  old  ordonnance  of  tbe  dukes  of  Lorraine 
against  planting  tbe  vine  in  soils  fit  to  yield  wbeat  fell  into  disregard, 
a  large  breadth  of  the  best  lands  was  laid  out  in  vineyards ;  and  in 
favourable  years,  which  however  are  few,  owing  to  tbe  frequency  of 
late  frosts  in  tbe  spring,  a  very  large  quantity  of  wine  is  made ;  in 
ordinary  years  the  produce  is  20,064,000  gallons.  Tbe  surplus  over 
tbe  bome  consumption  is  sold  into  Alsace  and  the  department  of 
Vosges.  In  the  arrondiasement  of  Sarrebourg,  where  the  climate, 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Vosges  Mountains,  is  colder  than  in  the 
rest  of  tbe  department,  tbe  vine  is  not  cultivated  at  alL  Rape  is 
extensively  grown,  both  for  green  food  and  for  making  oU.  Hay  is 
abundantly  produced  along  all  the  river  bottoms.  Potatoes,  potherbs 
of  all  kinds,  and  fruits  are  largely  cultivated.  Horses,  wbicb  are 
small,  are  used  for  draught  and  in  the  plough,  except  on  tbe  slopes  of 
Vosges,  where  tbe  ox  is  more  frequently  seen  at  farm  labour.  Cows 
also  are  small ;  they  are  however  of  a  tolerable  breed  and  good 
milkers.  Hogs  are  numerous ;  pork  is  a  staple  article  of  the  food 
and  consequently  of  tbe  commerce  of  tbe  people.  The  forests  still 
contain  the  deer,  the  roebuck,  and  the  "mid  boar ;  wolves,  foxes,  and 
weasels  are  common  enough. 

Tbe  Vosges  Moimtains  in  this  department  are  composed  chiefly  of 
the  new  red-sandstone  and  the  subjacent  secondary  rooks ;  tbe  rest  of 
the  department  is  occupied  by  the  rocks  that  intervene  between  the 
chalk  and  the  red-sandstone.  Iron  ore  is  found,  but  too  poor  to  be 
wortb  digging  for.  Boilding  stone^  marble,  and  limestone  are  quarried ; 
Uthographio  stone,  red  and  gray  granite,  grindstone-grit^  glass-sand, 
potters'-clay,  &c.,  are  found  A  mine  of  salt-rock  at  Vic,  and  several 
salt-springs,  are  the  most  valuable  mineral  treasures  of  the  department. 

Tbo  industrial  activity  of  tbe  department  has  been  greatly  developed 
witbin  the  last  few  years,  and  is  exerted  on  a  great  variety  of  products^ 
among  which  are — ^woollen-cloth,  cf^co,  canvass,  embroidered  muslins 
and  oamb|ics,  playing-cards,  room-paper,  cut-  and  plate-glass,  tobacco- 
pipes,  oil,  mineral  acids,  cotton-twist,  gloves,  beet-root  sugar,  candles, 
bsisket  and  wood-work,  &c.  There  are  also  some  iron-  and  bell-found- 
riesy  numerous  glass-works,  tan-yards,  paper-miUs,  dye-houses,  and 
potteries.  Of  the  articles  just  enumerated  or  indicated  and  of  its 
agricultural  produce  the  commerce  of  the  department  is  composed. 
About  100  fairs  are  bald  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Tbe  inhabitants  are  a  mingled  German  and  French  race ;  tbe  Qerman 
language  is  still  spoken  in  the  east  of  tbe  department.  They  are  in 
general  a  grave  people— deficient  in  the  usual  vivacity  of  Frenchmen ; 
but  they  are  among  tbe  most  industrious  and  orderly  of  tbe  inhabitants 
of  France.  The  department  is  distinguished  for  the  number  of  suo- 
cessfol  candidates  it  sends  to  the  entrance  examinations  of  the  ]^le 
Polytechnique  in  Paris. 

Tbe  department  contains  1,505,929  acres.  Of  this  area  750,328 
acres  are  under  tillage;  462,862  acres  are  forest  and  wood  land; 
177,554  acres  are  grass  land;  40,455  acres  are  under  vine  culture; 
15,736  acres  are  laid  out  in  gardens,  orchards,  and  nurseries;  15,250 
acres  are  covered  with  heaths  and  moors ;  and  21,685  acres  are  occupied 
by  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals. 

Tbe  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  which,  witb 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows :-— 


Caatons. 

Commimes, 

1.  Nancy      . 

3.  Cbateaa.Salina     .    . 

5.  Lan^rillo 

4.  8arrebourg .        .    • 

6.  Toul 

131 

150 
201 
U8 
127 

147,978 
68,634 
88,978 
7G,6C7 
68,1CG      * 

Total    .        .    . 

39 

717 

450,423 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissemont  and  of  the  whole  department  tbe 
chief  town  is  Nanot.  St.-Nicol(u-d»'Port,  5  miles  E. .  by  S.  from 
Nancy,  has  a  handsome  gotbic  cburoh,  and  8178  inhabitants,  who 
manufiicture  linen,  brandy,  cotton  and  wooUen  yam,  leather,  and  been 
PoTd-A-Mauston,  a  station  on  tbe  railway  to  Mets,  16  miles  N.  from 
Nancy,  takes  its  name  from  the  bridge  here  thrown  across  the 
MoeeUe,  and  from  the  old  fortress  of  Mousson,  wbicb  is  built  on  a 
biU  east  of  the  town.  It  is  surrounded  by  ramparts.  The  most 
remarkable objectsin  tbe  town  are — ^a  gotbic  church  built  about  the 
end  of  tbe  IStb  century ;  the  town-hall;  the  large  cavalry  banaclu ; 
tbe  bospital ;  and  a  square,  surrounded  by  arcades.  Pont-lkMousson 
has  ecclesiastical  and  communal  colleges  and  8010  inhabitants.  The 
manufactures  consist  of  coarse  woollens,  pottery,  tobaooo-pipes^ 
beet-root  sugar,  beer,  leather,  and  tiles.  JRoidiru-auiV'Salinegf  a  station 
on  tbe  Strasbourg  railway,  10  miles  S.E.  from  Nancy,  is  built  at  the 
foot  of  a  vine-clad  hill  above  tbe  Meurtbe,  and  has  2832  iubabitauts. 
It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  flourished  on  account  of  its  brine-springs; 
these  however  have  not  been  worked  since  1760. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  tbe  chief  town  Chdieau-Saling, 
stands  17  milob  N.E.  from  Nancy,  in  a  protty  valley  watered  by  a 
feeder  of  the  SeiUe,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  glass-works, 
tan-yards,  and  a  population  of  2394.  Dimtfe,  or  Duxc,  &mous  for  its 
salt-springs,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Seille,  10  miles  E.  of 
Cb&teau-Sidins,  and  has  a  college  and  8964  inhabitants.  In  Soman 
times  tbe  town  boro  the  name  Jkcem  Pagif  and  was  considered  sn 
important  post  on  the  military  road  from  Mets  to  Strasbouig.  Vie,  B. 
of  ChAteau-Salins,  in  a  narrow  valley  drained  by  the  Seille,  has  salt- 
springs,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance^  and  3277  inhabitants. 

3.  In  the  third  anrondiBBement  tbe  chief  town  is  Lun^yillx. 
BaceartUy  situated  on  the  Meurtbe^  which  is  hero  erossed  by  a  bridge 
of  nine  arobes,  is  famous  for  its  manu£acturo  of  cut  glass,  and  has 
8216  inhabitantB^  who  manufacture  also  common  glass»  calico,  iron- 
mongery,  chemical  products,  leather,  &c.  Blanumi,  a  well-built  town, 
situated  in  a  fine  com  and  grass  country  K  of  LundvUle  on  the 
V^zoun,  has  a  population  of  2577.  OerbevUler,  formerly  a  fortified 
town,  stands  in  a  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kortagne,  and  has 
2208  inhabitants. 

4.  Of  tbe  fourth  anondisBement  tbo  chief  town,  S(wr$baurff  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  country  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Sarre,  48  miles 
by  the  PariS'StrasbouT^  railway  K  from  Nancy,  and  has  a  tribunal  of 
first  instance  and  2493  inhabitants  in  the  commune,  who  manufactun 
cotton-cloth,  files,  scythes,  saws,  tin-ware,  and  chemical  products.  The 
position  of  tbe  town  at  the  opening  of  an  important  pass  in  the 
Vosges  Mountains,  makes  it  a  place  of  importance  in  a  military  point 
of  view.  Phaltbtnurg,  9  miles  N.K  of  Sarrobouig,  at  the  entrance  of 
tbe  defiles  of  the  Voeges,  and  near  tbe  Paris-Strasboui^  raiboad,  is  a 
well-built  and  strongly  fortified  town,  witb  a  population  of  4947- 
The  most  remarkable  structures  are — a  laige  cburoh,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.;  the  college  buildings;  tbe  barracks;  the  arsenal;  th% 
town-ball ;  and  the  market-house. 

5.  The  fifth  arrondissement  ia  named  firom  its  ohief  town,  Tonl, 
which  stands  at  the  foot  of  vinoK^ad  bills,  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the 
Moselle^  hen  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches,  at  a.  distance 
of  21  xniles  by  railway  W.  from  Nancy,  and  baa  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  a  oollege,  and  8987  inhabitants.  Tbe  town  is  irregularly 
built,  but  contains  some  good  structures.  Among  the  objects  deserr- 
ing  of  notice  are— the  cathedral,  which  contains  some  fine  sculptures; 
the  church  of  St-Qengoult ;  the  town-ball ;  the  two  hospitals ;  the 
barracks;  the  corn-market;  and  tbe  ramparts,  which  aro  flanked  with 
nine  bastionB.  This  town  is  noted  for  its  embroidery ;  pottecy,  beer, 
and  leather  aro  made. 

The  departaient  forms  tbe  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Nanoy,  is  included 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  and  witbin  the  limits  of  the 
University-Academy  of  Nancy,  and  belongs  to  the  5th  Military 
Division,  of  which  Mets  is  bead-quarters.  It  roturns  three  membeii 
to  tbe  Legislative  Body  of  tbe  French  empire. 

(Dictionnaire  de  la  Prance;  Armuaire  pour  VAn  1853.) 
MEUSE,  tbe  ancient  Moaa,  and  the  Dutch  Macu,  a  river  which  rises 
in  the  plateau  of  Langres,  in  the  department  of  Haute-Mame,  and 
flows  £brat  in  a  general  northern  direction  and  then  west  into  the 
Qerman  Ocean,  navin^  drained  portions  of  France,  Belgium,  and 
Holland.  Its  upper  current  is  formed  by  two  small  streams  that 
unite  at  Fort-FiUiires ;  but  it  is  only  after  passing  the  village  and  the 
ruined  castle  of  Mouse  that  the  name  of  Mouse  is  applied  to  the  river. 
Having  traTcrsed  in  a  direction  of  north  by  east  the  eastern  part  of 
Haute-Mame,  the  Mouse  enters  the  department  of  Vosges,  wher% 
flowing  under  ground  for  four  milei^  it  reappears  a  little  south-west  of 
Neufch&teau,  not  far  north  of  which  it  crosses  the  boundary  of  tbe 
department  of  Mouse.  Through  the  whole  length  of  this  department 
it  flows  north  by  west  in  a  narrow  valley  past  Commercv,  Verdun 
(where  it  becomes  navigable),  and  Stenay.  On  entenng  the  depart- 
ment of  Ardennes  it  has  a  very  winding  course,  first  north-west  .past 
Sedan,  Meaidres,  and  CharleviUe,  and  then  north  by  east  past  Fumay 
and  the  fortress  of  Qivet,  just  below  which  it  enters  the  kingdom  oJF 
Belgium.  Here  it  traverses  the  province  of  Namur  in  the  direction 
of  north  by  west,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Namur,  whence  it  flows  north- 
east to  Lilge,  and  then  turning  north  by  east  it  forms  the  boundary 
between  Dutch  and  Belgiui  lomburg}  tad  oontiaiiing  in  the  same 
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direction  to  s  few  miles  below  Y  enloo,  it  turns  nearly  north-west  u 
fur  as  Grave.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Qrave  it  flows  west,  and 
separates  Korth  Brabant  fi^m  Guelderland  and  Holland.  Below 
Gorcum  it  divides  into  two  arms :  of  these,  the  northern  one,  flowing 
through  the  province  of  Holland,  takes  the  name  of  Merwe,  as  far  as 
Bort,  where  it  subdivides  into  two  branches,  the  northern  one  called 
theMluui,  the  southern  one  the  Oude  Maas,  which  inclose  between 
them  the  island  of  Tsselmonde;  these  brandies,  uniting  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Isle  of  Bosenburg^  form  ji  wide  current,  which  enters  the 
North  Sea  to  the  north-west  of  the  island  of  Yoome.  The  southern 
arm,  having  passed  through  the  Biesoosch,  takes  the  name  of  HoDands- 
Diep  as  fSar  as  Willemstad,  below  which  it  also  subdivides  into  two 
branches :  one  of  these,  first  called  Haring-Vliet,  and  more  to  westward 
Flakkee,  enters  the  North  Sea  bv  a  wide  sdstuAiy  between  the  islands 
of  Yoom  and  Over^Flakkee ;  the  other  flows  into  the  North  Sea 
between  the  islands  of  Over-Flakkee  and  Schouwen,  having  first  sent 
part  of  its  waters  to  the  eastward  of  Schouwen  Island  into  the  Ooster 
bchelde.  The  whole  course  of  this  river  is  552  miles  in  length,  256 
miles  of  which  are  in  France;  it  is  navigable  from  Yerdun  to  its 
mouth,  a  distance  of  480  miles — 183  miles  of  these  are  in  France. 
The  principal  feeders  of  the  Meuse  in  France  are  the  Moucon,  the 
Yair,  the  Chiers,  and  the  Semoy  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Bar  on 
the  left ;  in  Belgium  the  Lease  and  the  Ourthe  on  the  right,  and  the 
Sambre  on  the  left  bank;  in  Holland,  the  Boer,  the  Niers,  the  Idnge, 
the  three  branches  of  tiie  Rhine  biown  as  the  Waal,  the  Leek,  and 
the  Tssel,  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Dommel  and  the  Herk  on  the 
left  Many  of  these  rivers  are  navigable ;  those  that  are  not  so  are 
available  for  floating  timber.  Down  &e  Meuse  itself  the  chief  articles 
of  transport  are  marble^  slates,  iron,  timber,  and  com. 

The  basin  of  the-Meuse  is  for  the  most  part  very  narrow,  the  French 
part  of  it  being  a  mere  strip  of  a  few  miles  in  width,  hemmed  in 
between  high  hills ;  lower  down,  where  it  indudea  the  valleys  of  the 
Sambre  and  the  Ourthe,  it  attains  its  greatest  width,  which  is  about 
90  miles.  North  of  Li^  the  basin  again  becomes  nairow,  and  so 
continues  to  the  final  bend  of  the  river  westward,  where  in  some 
places  the  width  of  the  basin  is  between  80  and  iO  miles.  The  lower 
part  of  the  basin  of  Meuse  indudes  a  good  deal  of  fertQe  flat  land, 
with,  not  a  few  marshes  and  peat  bogs;  the  upper  part  of  it  is  in 
general  fertile,  and  presents  some  pretly  and  some  bold  scenery.  The 
basin  of  the  Meuse  communicates  with  those  of  the  Bhine,  the  Seine, 
and  the  Sbhelde  by  means  of  canals. 

MEUSE,  a  department  in  the  north-east  of  France,  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg  and  the  department  of  Ardennes,  K  by 
the  departments  of  Moselle  and  Meurthe,  S.  by  those  of  Yosges  and 
Haute-Mame,  and  W.  by  the  departments  of  Mame  and  Ardennea 
Its  form  approximates  to  that  of  an  oval;  its  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  is  80  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is  46  miles,  but  the 
average  width  does  not  exceed  88  milea  The  area  is  2405*9  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1841  was  826,872;  in  1851  it  amounted  to 
828,657,  giving  187'6  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  or  87*98  below  the 
average  per  square  mile  for  all  France.  The  department  was  formed 
chiefly  out  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  and  Bar ;  and  the  rest  of  it  out  of 
a  part  of  the  Troia-Evdch^  and  portions  of  the  countieB  of  Champagne 
and  Glermontb 

The  Faudlles  Mountains,  which,  running  through  the  department 
of  Haute-Mame  and  Yosges,  connect  the  plateau  of  Langres  with  the 
prindpal  chain  of  the  Yosges  Monntains^  send  out  two  ranges  of  hills 
that  inclose  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Meuse,  and  traverse  the  depart- 
ment of  Meuse  from  south-south-east  to  north-north-westy  terminating 
northward  in  the  wooded  hdghts  of  the  Ardennes.  From  these  two 
ranges,  which  nowhere  exceed  the  height  of  1600  feet^  numerous 
lateral  offiihoots  spring,  so  that  the  surfiuse  presents  a  great  variety  of 
hill  and  dale,  and  plain  and  valley.  The  more  western  of  the  two 
ranges  is  often  designated  by  the  name  of  the  Argonne  Hills ;  it  forms 
the  watershed  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Seiner  The  eastern  range, 
which  in  general  is  more  properly  described  as  a  high  table-land, 
divides  the  feeders  of  the  Meuse  from  those  of  the  Moselle.  These 
heights^  which  consiBt  of  fossiliferotts  rocks,  are  in  many  places 
eovered  with  extensive  forests,  in  others  with  pastures,  whereon  great 
QtimberB  of  cattle  are  fed.  The  lower  slopes  are  laid  out  in  vineyards, 
which  yield  ordinary  white  and  red  wines  of  the  firat  class.  The  soil 
of  the  plains  is  in  general  shallow  and  unproductive;  but  the  river 
valleys,  espedally  those  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Omain,  are  of  the 
greatest  fertility,  and  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care. 

The  chief  river  is  the  Mbubi,  which  gives  name  to  the  department, 
and  is  navigable  firom  Yerdun  to  its  mouth.  The  west  and  south-west 
of  the  department  axe  drained  by  the  Aibki  and  its  feeder  the  Aire ; 
and  by  the  Omain  and  the  Saulx,  which  unite  their  waters,  and,  swelled 
by  the  Chee^  flow  into  the  Mame  a  little  below  Yitry-sur-Mame,  in  the 
department  of  Mame.  The  Madine  and  the  Omes  flow  north-east  into 
the  Moselle.  The  Oison  and  the  Othain  drain  the  northern  district, 
and  flow  north-west  into  the  Chiers,  a  feeder  of  the  Meuse.  The 
department  is  crossed  by  9  state,  12  departmental,  and  a  great  number 
of  cross  roads.  The  Paris-Strasbourg  raiboad  tnvenes  the  depart- 
menty  passing  through  Bar-le-Duo  and  Commercy.  The  climate  is 
mild  in  the  valleys,  but  harsh  and  cold  on  the  hills  and  on  the  high 
table-land  east  of  the  Meuse, 

Of  the  usual  bread-stuiEi  more  than  is  enough  for  the  oonsumption 


is  raised.  Hemp,  flax,  and  oleaginous  seeds  are  cultivated.  Cattle, 
swine,  and  goats  are  numerous ;  hones  are  smsU.  Qoosebeniei  ud 
strawberries  are  grown  in  very  larva  quantities  in  the  neighboniliood 
of  Bar-le-Duo  and  Ligny,  whence  xhey  are  largely  exported  in  the 
preaerved  state.  Qruy^  and  cream  cheese  are  made  in  the  vtod- 
dissement  of  Conunerpy.  About  22,000,000  gallons  of  wine  are  made 
annually,  two-thirds  of  which  are  consumed  on  the  spot,  and  the 
remainder  is  exported  to  Belgium. 

The  department  is  occupied  by  the  rocks  that  intervene  between 
the  chalk  and  the  new  red-sandstone.  Several  iron-mines  are  worked; 
good  building-stone,  marl,  potters'-day,  and  slates  are  found.  Foaaili 
of  great  variety,  and  some  of  large  dirnensiona,  are  met  with. 

The  chief  manufactures  are — ^iron,  made  in  40  forges  and  foiutoei^ 
ootton  cloth  and  twisty  hosiery,  oil,  glass,  paper,  pottery,  beer,  leather, 
brandy,  fta  The  conmierce  of  the  department  is  fed  by  the  artidei 
already  enumerated,  and  by  timber,  oak-staves,  cloverHieed,  batter, 
fat  pork,  hides,  wool,  confectionary,  fta  Above  100  furs  are  held  in 
the  course  of  the  year. 

The  department  of  Meuse  oontaina  1,639,794  acres.  Of  the  whole 
area  828,802  acres  are  under  cultivation;  442,920  acres  are  covered 
with  woods  and  forests;  34,349  acres  are  under  vine cultnze;  122,252 
acres  are  meadow  and  grass  land ;  18,254  acres  are  laid  out  in  gardeu. 
orchards,  and  plantations  of  various  kinds;  29,634  acres  connst  of 
barren  moorland;  16,294  acres  are  covered  with  riven,  ponds, 
marahes,  or  canals;  and  86,649  acres  are  occupied  as  roads,  streeti, 
and  squares. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondiasementi^  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  populations^  are  as  follows : — 


Cantons. 

Gommimea* 

PopnlatioBUilSSl. 

1.  Bar4e.Diio      . 

S.  Commerey  .        •    • 

9.  MontmMy       . 

4.  Ycrdan       .        .    . 

8 

7 
6 
7 

128 
181 
132 
150 

86,SSS 
87,664 
69,096 
8S,d39 

Total 

38 

£91 

828.657 

1.  Of  the  first  arrmidissement  the  chief  town  is  Bab-ls-Duc,  which 
is  also  the  capital  of  the  department  AncerviiUf  a  small  place  S.  of 
Bar-le-Duo,  has  2181  inhabitants.  Ligny,  a  well-built  town,  preUOj 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Omain,  has  several  iron-foijes  and 
smeltmg  furnaces,  a  ootton-spinning  factory,  tanyard%  and  a  popok- 
tion  of  8147.    The  town  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  anvila 

2.  In  the  aecond  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Oommereift  8t*»b 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meus<^  in  48<>  46'  64"  N.  Ut,  6*  85' 41' 
£.  long.,  20  miles  in  a  straight  Ime,  26  mUes  by  railway,  E.  from  Btf- 
le-Duo,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instanoei,  a  college,  and  3735  mhir 
bitants  in  the  commune.  The  town  is  well  built^  and  has  eeTenl 
pretty  promenades.  The  barracks^  riding^chool,  town-hal],  aod  cop- 
market  are  the  mort  remarkable  buildinga  In  the  environiy  which 
ara  very  beautiful,  there  are  several  iron-fotgea  and  smelting-farDM« 
The  manufactures  of  Commercy  are  calico,  cutlery,  beer,  and  letther. 
SL'Mihid,  a  pretty  wall-built  town,  with  a  collage  and  6462  inhabit- 
ants, is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse^  which  hen  flows 
through,  a  narrow  valley  ciiut  in  by  high  hills.  The  chtuch  of 
St-£tienne  contains  a  fine  sculptured  representation  of  the  Entomb- 
ment of  Christ  Cotton  doth  and  yam,  iron,  carpenter^s  toob,  toi 
leather,  are  the  6hxe{  industrial  products.  Vameovlam,  a  town  of 
2600  inhabitants,  stands  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill  above  the  left  bank  of 
the  Meuse,  12  miles  S.  fix>m  Commerqy,  and  haa  manu&oiarea  of 
ootton  doth,  cotton  hoaiery,  and  leather. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  MaiUwUc^,  i»  ato&ted 
at  the  foot  and  on  the  elope  of  a  hill  above  the  Chiers,  a  feeder  of  the 
Meuse,  in  49"  81'  6"  N.  lat,  6"  21'  66"  E.  long,  964  feet  above  the 
levd  of  the  sea,  and  has  a  collage,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  213i 
inhabitanta  in  the  commune.  It  is  an  ill-built  place,  with  lurrot 
crooked  streets  and  badly  constructed  houses.  This  town,  beta$ 
situated  on  the  frontier  of  IVance,  is  regularly  fortified :  its  defeooei 
have  been  repaired  and  strengthened  withm  a  few  years.  It  has  hydnoUe 
saw-mills,  tanyards,  oil-mills,  and  some  hosiery  manufactorea  Ste»^, 
a  well-built  town,  8  milea  W.  from  Montm^y,  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
spot  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mouse,  which  forms  several  islands  lad 
drivea  the  machinery  of  aeveral  iron  foigea  bdow  the  town.  Tb' 
inhabitants,  who  number  8776,  manufiicture  beet-root  sugar,  wiD«- 
oasks,  beer,  leather,  iron,  and  bricka. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Verdun,  stands  ob 
the  Meuse,  which  here  begins  to  be  navigable^  in  49**  9'  20"  K.  l^f 
6"  19'  62"  K  long.,  1030  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  a  disUoc^ 
of  146  miles  E.  from  Paris;  and  haa  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  a  dioceaan  achool,  communal  and  eodeaiastioal  ^"^^ 
and  18,549  inhabitanta  in  the  commune  ezdusive  of  the  garrison.  Too 
town  is  defended  by  a  dtadel  constructed  by  Yauban,  and  bj^ 
detached  redoubta  The  Meoae  flows  through  the  town  in  five  brM<*J 
which  unite  outside  the  fortifications.  Verdun  is  in  general  well  bnut; 
but  the  streets,  some  of  which  are  steep,  are  badlv  p«T«d.  An 
esplanade,  planted  with  treea,  divides  the  citadel  from  the  town.  \m 
residence  of  the  bishop  of  Yerdun,  the  public  library,  which  coataifli 
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14,000  voliimeBy  the  oavalry  barraoks,  the  military  storeB,  the  pro- 
meoadefl,  and  the  great  BlmoeB,  by  means  of  which  the  environs  can  be 
Inundated,  are  the  principal  objects  of  notice.  Verdun  is  famous  for 
its  sugar-plums  and  liqueurs.  Cotton-  and  wooUen-yam,  beer,  and 
leather  are  also  manufactured.  Clermont-tn-Atyowne,  a  small  town  of 
i^ut  1500  inhabitants,  14  miles  W.  firom  Verdun,  on  the  slope  of  a 
high  hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  extensive  forests,  was  formerly  fortified, 
and  the  capital  of  a  county  to  which  it  gave  name.  After  the  incorpo- 
ration of  Lorraine  with  France  its  fortifications  were  demolished. 
Clermont  is  well  fortified ;  it  stands  on  the  high  road  from  Paris  to 
Metz.  ^tainy  a  well-built  town,  12  miles  E.  from  Verdun,  stands  on 
the  left  bulk  of  the  Oxnes,  a  feeder  of  the  Moselle,  and  has  a  college, 
and  2961  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  cloth,  hats,  cotton  doth  and 
yam,  leather,  and  lime.  Va/rennea'en-Argowne,  a  small  place  of  1600 
inhabitants,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aire,  a  feeder  of  the  Aisne,  15  miles 
W.  from  Verdun,  deserves  notice  as  being  the  place  where  Louis  XVI., 
his  queen,  and  two  children,  in  their  flight  from  Pans,  were  arrested, 
on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  June,  1791. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Verdun,  is  included 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
University-Academy  of  Nancy,  and  belongs  to  the  5th  Military  Divi- 
sion, of  which  MetE  is  head-quarters.  It  returns  two  members  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  French  empire. 

(IHcHonnaw^  de  la  France  j  AnniMtre  pour  VAn  1853/  0$icial 
Papers.) 

MEVAGISSY.    [CoBKWALL.] 

MEWAR.      [HlNDTJBTAN.] 

MEXICO,  Republic  of,  occupies  the  north-western  portion  of  the 
isthmus  which  connects  North  and  South  America,  and  the  south- 
western extremity  of  North  America,  and  lies  between  16°  and  SS"* 
N.  hit.,  and  87°  and  117*  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  S.E.  by  the  British  colony  of  Belize  or  British  Honduras, 
and  the  republic  of  Guatemala ;  S.W.  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  here  forms  the  long  Gulf  of  California,  the  whole  of  which  is 
included  within  the  limits  of  Mexico ;  and  N.  by  the  United  States  of 
Ncnih  America,  the  state  of  California  being  on  the  north-west^  that  of 
New  Mexico  north,  and  Texas  north-east.  By  a  recent  treaty  (known 
aa  the  Gadsden  Treaty)  Mexico  transferred  a  large  portion  of  her 
northern  territory  to  the  United  States  on  condition  of  receiving  the 
sum  of  10,000,000  doUars.  The  boundarj^  line  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  as  defined  by  this  treaty,  is  formed  on  the  north-east 
hj  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  from  its  mouth  up  to  a  league  above  the 
town  of  El  Paso  del  Norte  (about  31°  SO'  N.  lat.),  thence  south-west 
one  league  south  of  Lake  Guzman  to  81°  N.  lat. ;  idong  which  parallel 
it  is  carried  westward  to  111°  W.  long.,  whence  it  ascends  north- west 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Gila  with  the  Colorado ;  it  then  descends 
the  Colorado  to  82°  N.  lat.,  along  which  parallel  it  is  carried  to 
the  Fkuafic.  The  area  of  Mexico  is  about  1,000,000  square  miles; 
the  ix>pulation  within  the  present  limits  probably  does  not  exceed 
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Surface;  SoU;  CUmate;  Uwcn.— Mexico  is  divided  by  nature  into 
three  regions,  each  of  which  is  marked  by  different  features.  The  first 
comprehends  the  countries  lying  to  the  east  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepee,  which  is  crossed  by  the  meridian  of  95°  W.  long. :  we  shall  call 
it  the  Eastern  Region.  The  second  extends  from  the  meridian  of  95° 
H.  lat.  in  a  curved  line  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  on  the  east 
(26°  N.  lat),  and  to  the  confiuence  of  the  Gila  with  the  Colorado  (32° 
45*  N.  lat)  on  the  west :  it  comprises  the  Central  and  Northern 
Begion,  or  Anahuac.  The  third  or  Lower  California  comprehends  the 
peninsula  of  that  name  on  the  west  of  the  Ghilf  of  California. 

The  Eastern  Region  comprehends  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  the 
western  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Guatemala,  the  plain  of  Tabasco, 
and  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  Along  the  northern  and  western 
shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  there  are  no  harbours,  but  only 
roadsteads,  which  during  the  northern  gales  are  very  unsafe;  but 
along  the  eastern  shores  there  are  several  harbours.  The  shores  are 
sandy  and  flat  The  level  country  extends  to  a  considerable  distance 
island,  whilst  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  is  occupied  by  a  long  and 
comparatively  narrow  table-land  inclosed  by  two  ranges  of  low  hills. 
The  country  along  the  Bay  of  Honduras  is  well  watered,  and  exhibits 
a  vigorous  vegetation,  both  in  its  trees,  which  are  of  heavy  growth, 
and  in  the  great  variety  of  its  plants;  but  the  soil  is  nearly  unculti- 
rated,  the  scanty  population  being  chiefly  employed  in  cutting 
mahogany,  with  fustic  and  several  other  dye-woods.  The  hilly  district 
in  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  flat  country  on  the  northern  coast,  has  a 
sandy  soil,  and  spring-water  is  everywhere  extremely  scarce.  The 
vegetation  is  scanty ;  the  trees  are  stunted,  and  the  plants  of  a  languid 
growth,  except  during  the  rainy  season  (from  May  to  September) ;  but 
as  the  climate,  though  exceedingly  hot,  ia  healthy,  it  is  much  better 
inhabited  and  cultivated  than  the  eastern  shores.  The  hills  in  the 
interior  grow  higher  towards  the  point  where  the  peninsula  is  con- 
nected with  the  table-land  of  Guatemala,  the  larger  and  higher  portion 
of  which  belongs  to  the  state  of  Guatemala.  From  the  ridge  which 
traverses  tiiis  table-land  the  country  descends  rather  rapidly  to  the 
west,  until  it  meets  the  plain  of  Tabasco,  north  of  17°  N.  lat.  Its 
surface  being  furrowed  by  numerous  watercourses  it  is  rather  a  succes- 
sion of  ridges  of  hills  and  valleys  than  an  inclined  plane.  The  climate 
is  in  general  healthy;  and  according  to  the  different  elevations  of  the 


surface,  either  the  productions  of  the  TVest  Indies,  or  wheat  and 
Europeiln  plants  are  grown. 

The  plam  of  Tabasco  begins  on  the  east^  at  some  distance  east  of 
the  lagune  of  Terminos,  and  extends  westward  to  Partids  Rock,  a 
moderately  elevated  cape,  in  which  a  range  of  hills,  including  the 
volcano  of  Tuxla,  terminates  (96°  W.  long.)  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  This  plain  is  more  than  250  miles  long,  and  extends 
inland  from  50  to  120  miles.  Its  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  alluvial. 
Being  very  fertile,  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  heavy  growth 
but  is  little  cultivated,  being  generally  under  water  for  several  months 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  consequently  very  unhealthy.  Besides 
maize,  plantains,  and  manioc,  it  produces  a  large  quantity  of  cocoa 
and  some  coffee.  Vanilla  and  indigo  are  stated  to  be  common  in  the 
woods.  The  coast  is  generally  low;  but  between  the  lagune  of 
Terminos  and  the  mouth  of  Tabasco  River  are  the  heights  of  San 
(Gabriel,  a  range  of  hills  running  east  and  west  about  30  miles,  at  & 
short  distance  from  the  shore ;  and  where  the  plain  terminates  on  the 
west  is  Cape  Partida  Rock,  the  extremity  of  a  somewhat  elevated  and 
rocky  shore,  which  extends  about  80  miles.  The  Laguna  de  Terminos  - 
is  about  60  miles  long  from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west,  and 
80  miles  wide  on  an  average ;  but  in  many  places  it  has  hardly  4  feet 
of  water,  and  the  three  or  four  channels  by  which  it  is  connected  with 
the  g^  are  hardly  passable  for  large  boats.  The  plain  of  Tabasco  is 
watered  by  a  considerable  river,  the  Rio  de  Tabasco,  and  its  two 
branches  the  Usumasinta  and  the  Grijalva.  The  Rio  de  Tabcteco  rises 
in  two  branches  on  the  eastern  comer  of  the  table-land  of  Guatemala, 
and  flowing  in  a  direction  generally  north  by  west,  forms  a  considerable 
cataract  south  of  17°  N.  lat,  where  it  descends  from  the  table-land. 
Above  this  waterfall  it  is  navigable  for  canoes,  and  below  it  for  laxger 
boats.  This  is  also  the  case  with  its  tributary,  Chacamas,  which  rises 
in  the  most  northern  ofbets  of  the  table-land  of  Guatemala.  The 
Usumasinta  joins  the  Rio  de  Tabasco  a  few  miles  above  its  moutii, 
after  a  course  of  more  than  800  miles.  The  Grijalva  rises  in  the 
range  of  high  hills  in  Guatemala,  between  the  towns  of  Totonicapdn 
and  Gueguetendgo,  and  runs  with  many  bends  in  a  north-west  direc- 
tion, in  a  wide  valley,  imtil  it  issues  from  it  near  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  where  it  turns  to  the  north-east  by  a  bold  sweep,  and 
receives  the-  name  of  Rio  de  Ta^sco.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
moderate  size  as  far  as  Villa  Hermosa.  After  having  joined  the 
Usumasinta,  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Port  Viotorisy  after  a 
course  of  about  350  miles. 

The  plain  of  Tabasco  occupies  the  northern  portion  and  about  one 
half  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The  southern  half  comprehends 
a  mountain  ridge  and  a  smaller  plain.  The  most  western  declivity 
of  the  table-land  of  Guatemala  assumes  the  form  of  several  nearly 
parallel  ridges  at  about  94°  W.  long.,  which  running  due  east  and  west 
connect  the  last-mentioned  table-land  with  the  elevated  plains  of 
Anahuac.  These  ridges  occupy  between  85  and  40  miles  of  the 
isthmus.  They  are  (»lled  Cerro  Pelade,  and  probablv  do  not  rise 
above  2000  feet  Being  entirely  covered  with  trees  of  heavy  growth, 
the  district  is  also  known  as  the  Forest  of  Tarifa.  The  southern  plain, 
or  that  of  Tehuantepec,  is  about  25  miles  wide,  and  extends  along  the 
Paciflc  from  the  boundary  of  Guatemala  to  some  distance  west  of  the 
town  of  Tehuantepec.  It  has  a  very  hot  but  rather  dry  climate,  and 
the  soil,  though  not  distinguished  by  fertility,  is  capable  of  producing 
several  tropical  plants.  It  is  traversed  by  the  river  Chimalapa,  which 
descends  from  the  Cerro  Pelade,  and  is  navigable  to  San  Miguel  de 
Chimalapa,  a  distance  of  about  80  miles.  On  the  same  Cerro,  but 
within  the  northern  ridges,  rises  the  Rio  Huasacualco,  which  breaking 
through  some  of  the  ridges,  is  joined  by  numerous  small  rivers,  which 
descend  from  the  western  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Mixtecap^ 
and  soon  becomes  a  powerful  river,  though  it  is  not  navigable  on 
account  of  rapids  or  cataracts.  As  soon  as  it  enters  the  plain  of 
Tabasco  its  course  is  gentle,  and  there  is  no  further  obstruction  to  the 
navigation;  but  its  mouth,  which  is  situated  in  the  south-western 
recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  choked  by  a  bar  and  shoals. 

The  Central  and  Northern  Region  of  the  Mexican  States  may  be 
called  Anahuac,  though  this  name  was  used  before  the  Spanish  con- 
quest to  designate  only  the  country  as  far  north  as  21°.  In  its  natural 
features  it  exhibits  great  variety.  The  eastern  coast  is  low  and  sandy 
from  the  Punta  de  Rocca  Partida  (18°  40'  N.  lat)  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  about  25°  45'  N.  lat  It  runs  on  in  a  continuous 
line,  without  being  broken  by  inlets  or  bays ;  and  consequently  con- 
tains no  harbours  except  those  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  rivers ; 
and  even  these  are  only  unsafe  roadsteads,  as  the  rivers  of  this  coast 
(between  18°  40'  and  22°  N.  lat),  with  the  exception  of  the  Rio 
Alvarado,  have  little  water  except  in  the  rainy  season.  North  of  22° 
N.  lat.,  several  rivers  of  considerable  size  fall  into  the  sea,  but  except 
at  their  mouths  the  coast  cannot  be  approached  by  vessels,  as  it  is 
lined  by  long,  low,  and  narrow  sand-banks,  which  lie  parallel  to,  and 
from  two  to  six  miles  fr^m  it  The  countov  adjacent  to  the  shores, 
and  from  three  to  ten  miles  inland,  is  very  low,  but  is  defended  from 
the  sea  by  sand-hills  rising  from  50  to  200  feet  high.  The  soil  is 
sandy  and  almost  destitute  of  vegetation.  At  the  back  of  this  low 
sandy  tract  the  country  rises  gradually  to  the  foot  of  an  extremely 
steep  ascent,  which  constitutes  the  eastern  edge  of  the  extensive  table- 
land farther  west  The  oountry  which  lies  between  the  shores  and 
the  steep  ascent  is  only  about  60  miles  wide  south  of  22°  N.  lat ; 
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fiuiher  north  it  widens  to  about  150  miles;  m  it  approaohes  the 
northern  limit  of  the  Republic  the  land  rises  rapidly,  towards  the 
interior  attaining  an  elevation  of  2500  or  8000  feet  at  a  distance  of 
only  50  miles  from  the  sea. 

This  tract  is  comprehended  in  the  Tierras  Calientes,  or  'Hot 
Comitries.'  The  seasons  are  divided  into  the  winter,  or  the  season  of 
the  north  winds ;  and  the  sommer,  or  season  of  tiie  breezes.  The 
winter  lasts  from  October  to  April,  during  which  time  the  north  winds 
(los  nortes)  are  prevalent^  and  £requenUy  blow  with  the  force  of  a 
hurricane,  sometimes  for  days  together.  They  axe  the  terror  of 
navigators  on  these  shores.  During  this  period  the  coast  is  healthy, 
and  the  vomito  prieto,  or  yellow  fever,  ceases.  The  mean  heat  of  tfals 
season  is  71"*  of  Fahrenheit,  but  during  the  north  winds  the  thermo- 
meter sometimes  descends  to  60^  Rain  is  not  rare  during  this  season, 
but  the  showers  are  only  of  short  duration.  During  the  summer  the 
heat  is  great :  the  mean  temperature  is  about  81**,  and  in  July  and 
August  it  Ib  about  82**.  The  rains  are  not  heavy  before  June,  but  in 
that  month  they  descend  in  torrents  nearly  every  day  for  several  hours. 
Towards  the  end  of  tiie  summer,  in  September  and  October,  the  vomito 
prieto  is  prevalent  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country,  and  very  destruc- 
tive among  the  white  inhabitants.  The  mean  annual  heat  of  this  tract 
is  77^  It  is  well  adaptiMl  for  the  cultivation  of  all  tropical  producta;, 
and  as  its  soil,  with  the  exception  of  the  sandy  shores,  is  possessed  of 
a  considerable  degreeof  fertility,  it  produces  rich  crops  of  maize  and 
rice  where  it  can  be  irrigated.  Bamanas,  pine-apples,  oranges,  and 
manioc  are  also  cultivated.  The  products  adapted  for  exportation  are 
chiefly  coffee,  sugar,  and  cocoa»  and  a  small  quantity  of  cotton ;  vanilla 
and  jalap  are  collected  in  the  woods,  with  which  a  great  part  of  this 
reflon,  especially  that  near  the  steep  ascent^  is  thickly  covered. 

The  steep  ascent  which  bounds  this  tract  on  the  west  rises  in  some 
places  in  terraces  which  lie  between  the  declivities,  and  in  such  places 
the  ascent  occupies  a  considerable  space ;  but  in  other  parts  it  rises 
from  5000  to  6000  feet  in  a  distance  genendly  not  exceeding  10  miles 
in  width,  and  frequently  much  lees.  The  acdivity  is  so  steep  that  on 
the  whole  line,  nearly  600  miles,  there  are  only  two  places  wnere  it  is 
practicable  for  carriages,  namely,  at  Xalapa,  near  Vera  Cruz  (19** 
K.  lat.),  and  at  Santillo,  west  of  Monterey  (26"*  N.  lat.).  The  rocks 
are  generally  too  steep  to  maintain  any  vegetation  beyond  a  few  plants, 
but  in  the  narrow  ravines  which  intertreiBt  the  acclivity  a  vigorous 
vegetation  is  found ;  in  the  lower  part  there  are  many  oak-trees,  and 
in  the  higher  large  pines. 

The  steep  ascent  just  described  constitutes  the  outer  edge  of  the 
elevated  plains  of  Anahuac^  which  extend  westward  to  a  great  distanoe. 
The  edge  itself  is  lined  by  a  continuous  series  of  hills  rising  in  general 
only  to  a  moderate  elevaaon  above  the  table-lands,  but  some  of  them 
attain  a  great  height^  as  the  Coffre  de  Perote,  near  the  road  leading 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  which  is  18,^15  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  5728  feet  above  its  bsse ;  and  the  peak  of  Oriz&vtk,  which  attains 
a  height  of  17,878  feet  The  heights  which  line  the  margin  of  the 
table-land  do  not  form  a  continuous  chain,  but  appear  rather  isolated 
in  the  southern  districts. 

The  elevated  plains  of  Anahuao  are  divided  into  two  parte  by  a 
range  of  mountains  which  traverses  them  in  a  general  eastern  and 
western  direction,  and  is  called  Sierra  Madra  TUs  chain  begins  not 
far  from  the  eastern  edge,  near  21**  N.  lat,  west  of  Tlacolula,  witb  the 
mountains  of  La  Encamagion,  whence  it  continues  in  a  west-by-north 
direction  to  San  Felipe  (21°  40'  K.  lat),  which  town  is  situated  in  a 
comparatively  small  plain  inclosed  by  two  branches  of  the  range. 
Here  an  elevated  and  wide  offset  branches  off  to  the  southward,  and 
stretches  over  the  plain  for  about  50  miles,  terminating  with  the  group 
in  which  the  mines  of  Guanaxuato  are  situated. 

West  of  San  Felipe  the  range  declines  to  the  north-north-west,  and 
its  continuity  is  broken  into  isolated  ridges,  as  the  Sierra  de  Altamira, 
about  20  miles  east  of  Aguas  Calientes,  and  the  group  of  mountains 
which  contain  the  mines  of  Zacatecas.  But  at  no  great  distance  west 
of  Zacatecas  the  Sierra  Madre  re-appears  as  a  mountain  range,  and 
occupies  a  width  of  100  miles  from  east  to  west  The  mountains  of 
La  Encamafion  rise  more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about 
4000  feet  above  their  base ;  those  inclosing  the  plain  of  San  Felipe 
are  probably  as  high. 

The  elevated  plains  which  spread  out  west  of  the  steep  ascent 
occupy  the  greatest  part  of  the  surCace  of  Mexico.  They  are  widest 
between  19"  and  20°  K.  lat,  where  they  occupy  860  miles  from  east 
to  west  ^  This  extensive  tract  of  country  however  is  not  one  plain,  but 
divided  into  four  plains  unequal  in  extent,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  ranges  of  hills  which  rise  from  500  to  2000  feet  above  their 
base.  The  most  eastern  plain  has  the  town  of  Tlascala  nearly  in  its 
centre.  Its  surface,  which  is  pretty  level,  is  from  7000  to  7500  feet 
above  the  sea;  and  it  occupies  the  space  between  07°  and  98°  80'  W. 
long,  18°  80'  and  20°  N.  lat  Two  lofty,  but  isolated  peaks,  the  Cerro 
de  rizarro  and  Mount  Malinche,  are  near  the  road  which  leads  from 
the  sea  to  Mexico.  The  parts  of  this  plain  which  are  contiguous  to 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  are  very  sterile^  the  ground  being 
covered  with  lava,  and  producing  only  a  coarse  grass,  on  which  sheep 
pasture.  This  sterile  traci>  known  as  *  £1  Mai  Pais,'  occupies  about  one- 
third  of  the  plain.  Farther  west  the  soil  improves,  and  in  many  places 
the  ground  is  covered  with  maize,  wheat,  and  barley,  or  laid  out  in 
plantations  of  American  aloes.    The  chain  of  hiHs  which  divides  the 


pUan  of  Tlascala  from  that  of  Tenochtitlan  contains  the  peak  U 
Istaooihuatl  (15,704  feet  above  the  sea),  and  the  voloaDo  of  Popoct. 
tepetl  (17,884  feet),  which  last  is  the  highest  mountain  hi  Kexioo^ 
The  plain  of  Tenochtitlan,  lying  west  of  that  of  Tlascala,  is  betweea 
19°  and  20°  N.  lat,  98°  80'  and  99°  80*  W.  long,  and  about  V480 
feet  above  the  sea.  Farther  west  is  the  plain  of  Toluca,  which  ext^ 
to  100°  W.  long^,  and  is  somewhat  smaller  in  extent  than  ihti  of 
Tenochtitlan,  but  likewiso  surrounded  by  chains  of  hills.  In  the 
southern  chain  is  the  Nevado  de  Toluca^  which  is  15,160  feet  abore 
the  sea,  and  through  the  northern  chain  the  Rio  de  Lerma  forces  its 
course.  The  sorface  of  this  plain  is  in  many  places  uneven  and  broken, 
but  it  contains  also  extensive  levels.  As  it  is  nearly  9000  feet  above 
the  sea-level  it  is  too  cold  to  produce  wheat,  and  it  serres  cbieflr  u 
pasture-ground.  The  most  western  of  these  extensive  plains  is  tbat 
of  Michoacan,  which  between  19°  and  20°  N.  lat  extends  from  100* 
to  104°  W.  long.,  and  approaches  the  Pacific  within  about  30  miles. 
Its  surface  in  the  eastern  districts  is  about  6500  feet  high,  bat  towards 
the  west  it  sinks  down  to  5500  feet.  This  plain  exhibits  serenl 
broken  and  high  ridges  of  hills,  which  inclose  valleys  of  moderate 
width  and  great  fertility.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  a  £na 
growth  of  timber.  The  level  country  is  fertile,  and  produces  abimd- 
antly  every  kind  of  grain ;  but  its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  too  great 
to  admit  the  cultivation  of  tropical  products.  Nearly  ia  the  ccDtre  of 
this  plain  is  the  Lake  of  Fatzcuaro,  famous  in  the  history  of  tbs 
ancient  kingdom  of  Michoacan,  whose  capital,  Tzintzontzan,  was  built 
on  its  banks!  Towards  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  is  the  ]% 
peak  of  Tandtaro, 

From  the  western  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Michoacan,  on  whidi  tiio 
small  town  of  Zapotlan  is  built,  the  country  dedines  rapidly  to  tl» 
plain  of  Colima;  which  seems  to  resemble  in  inost  respects  the  low  tract 
along  the  Qulf  of  Mexico.  On  this  plain  the  isolated  volcano  of  Colima 
rises  to  a  great  height  This  country  is  fertile,  and  is  capable  of 
producing  tSl  the  tropical  plants ;  but  it  is  badly  cultivated. 

On  the  north  the  table-lands  just  mentioned  border  on  othen  of  a 
similar  description.  On  the  south  the  country  descends  rapidly  and 
with  a  very  irregular  surface,  except  where  it  borders  on  the  plain  of 
Tlascala.  This  plain  is  joined  on  the  south  by  that  of  Hixtecapao, 
which  stretches  from  about  18°  80'  N.  lat  southward  to  the  very 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  where  it  terminates  with  high  mountaiiu,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  tract  between  them  sad  the  sea,  from  the  plain  of 
Tehuantepec  on  the  east  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Yopez  on  the  west^ 
a  space  of  800  miles.  This  whole  region,  with  the  exception  of  a  fev 
depressions  and  the  low  tract  on  the  ooast^  forms  a  broken  table-hod 
about  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  Maize  and  other  grains  are  grown  in 
abundance,  and  a  great  quantity  of  cochineal  is  collected. 

The  table-land  of  Mixtecapan,  stretching  south  and  north,  and 
extending  westward  to  98°  80'  W.  long.,  forms  nearly  a  right  angls 
with  the  table-land  which  strett^es  east  and  west  over  the  Mencsa 
isthmus,  between  19°  and  20°  N.  lat  The  countries  which  HU  up 
this  angle  are  covered  with  numerous  narrow  ridges  running  genenfly 
east  and  west^  with  intervening  valleys  sometimes  wide  enough  to  be 
called  plains.  Both  the  ranges  and  the  valleys  grow  lower  as  they 
approach  the  shores  of  the  Pacifia  Sugar  plantations  oocar  at  Istla 
(8100  feet)  and  at  Guantk  y  Amilpas,  not  more  than  80  or  40  miles 
south, of  the  table-land  of  Tenochtitlan.  Farther  south  the  descent 
is  less  rapid,  as  the  valleys,  which  are  only  80  or  40  miles  from  the 
Pacific,  are  still  about  2000  feet  above  it  The  descent  again  beooma 
more  rapid  near  the  shores,  on  the  margin  of  which  is  a  narrow  lem 
tract  intersected  with  salt  la^unes.  This  region  is  traversed  from  east 
to  west  by  a  river  of  considerable  magnitude,  but  too  rapid  to  be 
navigable,  the  Rio  de  Zacatula,  whose  course  exceeds  200  miles,  its 
source  being  near  the  western  edge  of  the  plain  of  Mixtecapan. 
Towards  the  northern  margin  of  this  region  is  the  volcano  of  Jorollo, 
which  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  2890  feet  above  the  sea, 
the  volcano  itself  being  4114  feet  above  the  sea.  This  volcano  ^ 
formed  on  the  29th  of  September,  1759,  in  a  violent  eruption,  oy 
which  a  surface  of  between  24  and  80  square  miles  was  raised  serenl 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  The  volcano  is  surrounded  ItJ 
numerous  conical  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  from  which  smoke  is 
continually  issuing.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Zacatula  west- 
ward a  low  level  extends  along  the  Pacific,  ^hich  joins  that  of  Colima, 
and  spreads  about  80  or  40  miles  inland.  It  is  a  tierra  caliente  resem- 
bling in  climate,  fertility,  and  productions  the  low  coast  along  t^ 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and,  like  the  latter,  it  is  very  unhealthy;  but  Uie 
yellow  fever,  or  vomito  prieto,  does  not  visit  the  shores  of  the  P^fit 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  these  shores  is  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  thermometer  eren 
during  the  cold  season  hardly  descending  below  82%  and  nearij  all  m 
year  round  maintaining  itself  in  the  day-time  between  86*  and  95 . 
The  gales  by  which  it  is  visited  rather  resemble  hurricanes,  and  blow 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August  from  the  south-west :  some- 
times they  occur  as  late  as  September  and  October.  From  October 
to  May  the  air  ia  in  general  calm,  and  the  sky  doudless;  but  ^^^ 
is  nearly  invisible  on  account  of  a  fog,  of  an  olive  colour,  whioi 
covers  the  whole  sky  in  its  upper  regions,  and  does  not  affect  toe 
hygrometer. 

North  of  20*  N.  Ut  is  the  table-Und  of  Querelaro,  which  extends 
to  the  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Madre^  on  the  east  to  about  21*  K.  Ut,  bat 
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on  the  west  to  21**  Siy.  That  portion  of  it  whidh  Ues  east  of  100**  W. 
loDg.  is  in  general  about  6500  feet  above  the  sea-leyeL  Its  surface  is 
broken  by  single  groups  or  short  ranges  of  hills,  which  rise  from  1000 
to  1500  feet  above  the  plain ;  but  still  there  occur  many  level  tracts  of 
considerable  extent  and  great  fertility.  This  region  contains  numerous 
productive  mines.  The  western  and  greater  portion  of  the  table-land 
(between  100"  and  102°  W.  long.)  is  nearly  a  plain,  rarely  interrupted 
by  hills.  The  central  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  one  of  the  richest 
agiioultural  districts  on  the  Mexican  isthmus,  known  under  the  name 
of  Bazio,  It  is  100  miles  long  and  SO  miles  wide,  and  covered  with 
corn-fields,  which,  being  irrigated  by  canals,  yield  rich  crops  of  maize 
and  wheat  In  the  other  districts  many  sterile  tracts  occur,  which  are 
either  covered  with  stones,  and  then  called  '  pedr^gal,'  or  with  lav% 
when  they  always  receive  in  Mexico  the  name  of  *  mal  pais.'  The 
remainder  is  rather  fertile,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  cannot  be 
irrigated,  and  is  used  only  as  pasture-ground.  On  this  table-land  there 
are  many  *  barrancas,'  or  depressions  in  the  level  country,  having  a  steep 
declivity,  and  descending  frequently  1000  feet  below  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  oountiy.  These  depressions  are  sometimes  8  or  4  miles 
wide,  and  still  longer :  they  are  covered  with  trees  of  a  vigorous  growth, 
which  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  bare  sur&oe  of  the  table-land. 
Their  climate  is  considerably  milder  than  that  of  the  country  about 
them,  and  approaches  in  some  cases  to  that  of  the  tienas  csdientes. 
Vegetation  foUows  the  oourse  of  a  small  stream  which  runs  in  the 
centre  of  the  barranca.  Several  small  towns  are  built  in  these  depres- 
sions of  the  table-land. 

The  plain  of  Queretaro  descends  very  gradually  to  the  west,  but 
with  a  broken  surface,  so  as  to  present  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys 
with  some  intervening  plains,  usually  of  no  great  extent;  the  plains 
in  some  places  occupy  the  summit  of  the  higher  country,  and  are 
called  '  snesa'  (table-land).  The  descent  terminates  about  the  meridian 
of  Zapotlan,  or  ZapoUan^jo  (102**  SO'),  where  the  productions  of  the 
tierras  calientes  appear,  and  the  general  level  of  the  country  extending 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  may  be  estimated  at  about  4000  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  region,  called  tiie  Plain  of  Xalisco,  has  a  very  uneven 
surface,  being  in  many  places  intersected  with  hilU,  which  frequently 
rise  to  a  great  height^  with  a  steep  ascent ;  though  extended  flat 
tracts  are  numerous,  among  which  that  about  the  town  of  Guadalajam 
is  distinguished  by  fertility.  Maize  and  wheat  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  agriculture.  In  this  country  is  the  lake  of  Chapila, 
which  is  about  90  miles  long  and  from  12  to  18  miles  broad:  the 
surrounding  hills  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  descend  rapidly 
to  the  water's  edge.  The  lake  contains  the  ieJand  of  Mesc&la,  on 
which  a  number  of  Indians  resisted  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards  £rom 
1811  to  1814. 

The  Rio  Santiago,  or  Rio  Grande,  the  largest  of  the  rivers  of  the 
Mexican  isthmus,  principally  traverses  the  regions  just  mentioned, 
having  its  mouth  at  S.  Bias  (2^  32'  N.  lat.,  105°  18'  W.  long.).  This 
river  rises  in  a  lake  situated  at  the  base  of  the  range  which  divides  the 
table-land  of  Toluca  from  that  of  Tenochtitlan,  and  in  an  extensive 
morass  surrounding  the  small  town  of  Lerma,  whence  it  is  called,  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course,  Kio  de  Lerma.  Its  course  is  rather  gentle, 
until  it  br^iks  through  the  range  of  hills  which  separates  the  table- 
land of  Toluca  from  that  of  Queretaro.  It  flows  through  the  Baxio^ 
and  its  waters  are  abundantly  used  for  irrigation.  Where  it  leaves 
the  plain  of  Queretaro  it  is  closely  hemmed  in  by  precipitous  moun- 
tains, full  of  rapids  and  bars,  and  runs  quickly  over  a  stony  bed.  On 
approaching  the  lake  of  Chap&la  its  course  again  becomes  gentle, 
and  before  it  enters  the  lake  it  passes  through  an  extensile  level  tract, 
which  is  inundated  by  the  river  during  the  rains,  and  is  swampy  all 
the  year  round.  It  issues  from  the  lake  on  the  north  side  not  far  from 
the  town  of  Oootlan,  where  it  is  200  yards  wide,  and  flows  with  an 
even  and  uninterrupted  course  to  the  Puente  del  Rio  Grande,  near 
Guadalajara,  where  there  occur  in  the  space  of  leas  than  three  miles 
between  50  and  60  falls.  Farther  down,  though  less  obstructed,  it  is 
still  very  rapid,  and  is  not  used  for  navigation.  Its  entire  course 
considerably  exceeds  400  miles. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  table-lands  is  drained  by  the  river  Panuco, 
which  rises  in  the  Lake  of  Zumpango,  on  the  table-land  of  Tenoch- 
titlan. The  watera  of  this  lake  are  carried  bv  the  canal  called  the 
D^agne  de  Huehuetoca  to  the  Kio  de  Tula,  or  Moctezuma,  which  runs 
in  a  northern  direction,  inclining  a  little  to  the  east,  to  Tamasinohah, 
where  it  is  odled  the  Rio  de  San  Juan.  From  this  place  it  passes  in 
the  same  direction  to  Mixaflores,  San  Juan,  and  Tanquichl  In  this 
latter  part  of  its  course  the  river,  which  near  its  source  is  extremely 
rapid,  becomes  more  gentle,  and  canoes  may  ascend  it  to  San  Juan ; 
but  above  Tanquichi  the  rapids  are  numerous  and  violent.  Five  miles 
above  Panuco  a  ledge  of  rooks  runs  across  the  river,  which,  except  in 
the  rainy  season,  has  only  four  feet  of  water  on  it,  and  thus  prevents 
lai^e  vessels  from  •f'^nAmQ  it  farther.  Schooners  sail  up  to  Panuco, 
which  is  80  miles  by  water  and  about  40  miles  by  land  from  the  sea. 
The  oourse  of  the  river  below  Panuco  is  exceedingly  winding.  It 
traverses  a  low  and  frequently  swampy  tract,  covered  with  extensive 
forests,  in  which  mahogany  and  different  kinds  of  dye-wood  axe  out. 
At  its  mouth  the  river  forms  the  harbour  of  Tampica 

The  climate  of  these  table-lands  varies  in  proportion  to  their  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea.  In  those  of  Tenochtitlan  and  TIasoala,  which  are 
nearly  equ^  in  itds  respect,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  62^    In 
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winter  the  thermometer  generally  ranges  between  45'  and  47*,  and 
sometimes,  though  mrdly,  descends  below  82°.  In  summer  it  never 
exceeds  75**  in  the  shade.  On  the  table-land  of  Toluca,  which  is  the 
moat  elevated,  the  air  is  so  cold  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  day 
that  the  thermometer  generally  varies  between  42°  and  4C°.  On  the 
table-land  of  Valladolid,  Mixtecapau,  and  Michoacan,  which  are  con- 
siderably lower  than  Tenochtitlan,  the  mean  annual  temperature 
probably  varies  between  66°  and  68°.  All  these  countries,  beiog  more 
than  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  are  called  by  the  inhabitanta 
Tierras  Frias  (Cold  Countries).  The  seasons  on  the  table-lands  are 
only  two,  that  of  the  rains  (estadon  de  las  aguas)  and  the  dry  season, 
or  summer  (el  estio).  The  rains  commence  m  June  or  July,  and 
terminate  in  September  or  October;  the  rainy  season  consequently 
lasts  only  four  months.  The  rains  occur  earlier  in  the  countries 
approaching  the  eastern  shores,  and  extend  afterwards  farther  west. 
The^  are  accompanied  by  thunderstorms,  which  are  experienced  suc- 
cessively at  Mexico,  Guadalajara,  and  on  the  western  diores.  Though 
the  rains  are  much  less  abundant  on  the  table-lands  than  on  the  coast, 
they  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  vigorous  vegetation  but  for  the 
rapid  evaporation,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil,  which  covers 
rocks  of  a  porous  nature.  Consequently  all  these  table-lands  have 
rather  an  arid  soil,  which  can  only  be  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
grain  where  it  can  be  watered ;  and  even  many  of  the  rivers  disappear 
in  fissures  of  the  rocks.  The  plains  are  entirely  destitute  of  trees, 
but  are  covered  with  several  kinds  of  cactus.  For  want  of  the  means 
of  irrigation,  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  table-lauds  are  only  used  as 
pasture ;  and  the  grass  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose  to  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  when  the  south-east  wind,  called  Viento  de  la 
Mistica,  begins  to  prevail,  which,  being  very  dry  and  hot,  withers  the 
smaller  plants  and  grass.  The  elevated  table-lands  of  Mexico,  like 
those  of  Tibet  and  Central  Asia,  which  are  still  more  arid,  have  also 
a  large  portion  of  their  surface  covered  with  muriate  of  soda  and 
other  saJine  substances  in  the  dry  sesson,  like  a  hoar-frosty  which 
considerably  diminish  the  productive  powers  of  the  soiL  The 
countries  which  are  elevated  from  2500  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea, 
such  as  the  broken  region  lying  between  the  table-lands  of  Tenoch- 
titlan, and  Toluca  and  Michoacan  on  one  side,  and  between  the  table- 
land of  Mixtecapan  on  the  other,  and  the  tmeven  plain  of  Xalisco,  are 
called  Tierras  Templadas.  Their  mean  annual  temperature  amounts 
to  between  75°  and  78°,  and  they  enjoy  nearly  a  continual  spring,  as 
the  difference  of  the  temperature  in  the  colder  and  hotter  season  does 
not  exceed  8°,  or  at  the  utmost  10°.  These  tracts  produce  the  tropical 
fruits  and  the  sugar-cane  in  abundance,  and,  as  well  as  the  table-lands 
themselves,  enjoy  a  very  healthy  climate  all  the  year  round,  whilst 
the  inhabitants  of  the  low  tracts  along  the  coast  are  subject  to 
dangerous  diseases. 

We  pass  to  the  countries  lying  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Sierra 
Madre.  The  country,  which  is  bordered  by  this  range  on  the  south 
and  west,  is  a  plain  nearly  700  miles  long,  and  from  100  to  300  miles 
wide,  terminating  on  the  north-east  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  and  at  the  Sierra  de  las  Espuelas,  the  most  northern  offset  of 
the  Sierra  Madre.  Of  the  southern  portion  some  districts,  being 
possessed  of  the  means  of  irrigating  the  hmd,  are  distinguished  by 
fertility,  as  the  country  about  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  and  the  Valle  del 
Maiz,  whidh  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Tamoin,  a  tributary  of  the 
Rio  Panuco.  A  great  portion  of  the  country  serves  as  pasture-ground 
fbr  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  The  rains  are  less 
abundant  than  farther  south,  and  teil  mostly  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber;  the  heat  in  summer  is  less  and  the  cold  in  winter  greater  than 
on  the  table-land  of  Queretaro. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  plain  is  still  less  fitvoured  by  nature. 
It  suffers  greatly  from  the  scarcity  of  rain,  which  in  the  southern 
districts  is  far  from  being  abimdant,  and  north  of  27°  N.  lat.  is  very 
rare.  It  is  consequently  bftdly  supplied  with  water,  the  springs  being 
few  in  number,  and  the  water  of  a  very  disagreeable  taste,  owing  to 
the  soil  contaizilng  a  great  portion  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  plain 
contains  numerous  dry  salt-lakes,  whence  large  quantities  of  carbonate 
of  soda  are  collected  and  taken  to  different  pai'ts  of  the  republic  for 
the  manufacture  of  soap.  All  the  rivers  which  water  this  plain  rise 
along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and,  runniog  north- 
ward, are  lost  in  some  lake  having  no  commuuication  with  the  sea, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Rio  Conchos,  which  rises  with  several 
branches  between  26°  and  28°  N.  lat,  and  falls  into  the  Rio  del  Norte 
near  81°  N.  lat  In  the  southern  districts  are  the  Rio  Grande  de  las 
Nieves,  which  runs  abont^OO  miles,  and  loses  itself  in  the  Lake  of 
Parras;  and  the  Rio  Nasas,  which  after  a  course  of  about  200  miles 
enters  the  Lake  of  Mapimi  In  the  northern  districts  are  the  Rio  de 
San  Buenaventura,  and  the  Rio  de  las  Casas  Grandes,  which  run  hardly 
more  than  100  miles,  and  fall  into  the  lakes  of  Santa  Maria  and  of 
Guzman.  The  cultivable  land  of  this  plain  is  limited  to  the  river- 
bottoms,  which  extend  from  two  to  four  miles  along  the  banks,  and 
produce  main  and  other  grain,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Nasas  cotton 
is  grown,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Parras  are  extensive 
vineyuds,  from  which  a  good  wine  is  obtained.  All  the  extensive 
tracts  which  separate  the  river-bottoms  from  one  another  are  level, 
and  consist  mostly  of  a  firm  soil,  the  sandy  or  stony  tract  being  rare 
and  of  comparatively  small  extent ;  but  they  are  quite  destitute  of  wood 
or  even  shifubsy  and  in  certain  seasons  even  dry  grass  is  rare.    Gales 
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of  wind  aro  very  frequent,  and  from  whatever  point  of  the  compass 
they  blow  they  are  very  cold,  and  raise  immense  clouds  of  dust  filled 
with  saline  particles.  Within  this  plain  is  situated  a  mountainous 
region,  called  the  Bolson  di  Mapimi,  which  occupies  the  tract  of  land 
extending  from  the  northern  shores  of  the  LtULO  of  Mapimi  to  the 
banks  of  the  great  southern  bend  of  the  Rio  del  Norte :  it  is  said  to 
contain  an  abundance  of  metals. 

The  Sierra  Madre,  which  extends  along  the  western  side  of  this 
plain  in  a  north-western  direction,  descends  towards  it  in  terraces, 
separated  from  each  other  by  abrupt  declivities,  and  traversed  by  deep 
and  steep  transverse  valleys.  The  crest  of  the  chain  is  situated 
towards  its  western  declivity,  and  between  the  ridges  which  compose 
the  moimtain  region  are  longitudinal  valleys,  narrow,  bub  of  consider- 
able  extent,  which  contain  rich  mines.  Towards  the  plains  which  lie 
along  the  Pacific  the  descent  is  very  rapid,  and  only  furrowed  by 
ravines. 

The  country  between  the  Sierra  Madre  and  the  Pacific  is  naturally 
divided  into  two  dififerent  regions — the  plains  of  Cinaloa  and  the 
hilly  region  of  Sonora.  The  former  extends  between  24*  and  28'* 
N.  lat.,  and  the  latter  between  28°  and  S2°  N.  lat  The  plains  are 
perfectly  level,  and  only  hills  of  moderate  elevation  divide  them  from 
the  Sierra  Madre.  Their  soil  consists  of  a  sandy  clay,  almost  without 
a  pebble.  The  rams  set  in  regularly  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  last 
about  two  months.  The  greatest  heat  is  experienced  before  the  rains, 
from  the  month  of  March,  when  the  country  is  parched  up  and 
resembles  a  desert.  The  rivers  running  across  the  plain  flow  in  beds 
considerably  below  its  sur£&ce,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  even  after 
the  most  abundant  rains  they  rise  high  enough  to  water  the  adjacent 
tracts.  The  most  considerable  of  these  riveis  are  the  Rio  de  Culiacan, 
the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  and  the  Rio  Mayo,  each  of  which  may  run  upwards 
of  100  miles  in  a  wide  and  deep  bed. 

Sonera,  which  begizis  at  some  distance  north  of  the  Rio  Mayo,  has 
likewise  a  tract  of  level  and  low  land  along  the  sea,  but  it  soon  rises 
to  some  elevation,  and  then  extends  nearly  on  a  level  many  miles 
inland.  This  part  of  the  country  is  rather  sterile  from  want  of 
moisture.  The  hilly  country  begins  fh>m  30  to  40  miles  from  the 
shore,  and  is  traversed  by  several  ridges  running  south  and  north, 
parallel  to  the  Sierra  Madre.  In  some  places  the  hills  rise  to  the 
height  of  mountain&  Between  these  hills  run  rivers  in  valleys, 
generally  several  miles  wide,  and  possessed  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
fertility.  The  largest  is  the  Taqui,  which  is  formed  by  two  branches — 
the  Rio  Babispe,  200  miles  long,  flowing  along  the  base  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  southward,  and  the  Rio  Oposura,  120  miles  long,  which  runs 
parallel  to  it  farther  west  After  their  junction  they  take  the  name  of 
Rio  Yaqui,  and  flow  about  150  miles  more,  until  they  fiEdl  into  the 
Qulf  of  Califomia,  south  of  28°  N.  lat  The  central  districts  of 
Sonora  are  ako  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  the  rivers  Arispe  and 
Dolores,  which  flow  parallel  to  each  other  until  they  unite  a  few  miles 
above  the  town  of  Pitic  at  San  Jauniti ;  a  few  miles  below  Pitic  the 
xmited  river  enters  a  lake  of  some  extent^  which  has  no  commimi- 
cation  with  the  sea.  In  the  north-western  comer  of  Sonora  the  Rio  de 
San  Ignacio  enters  from  New  Mexico,  runs  more  than  100  miles^  and 
is  likewise  lost  in  a  lake.  None  of  these  rivers  are  navigated,  but  they 
are  used  to  irrigate  the  valleys,  in  which  maize  and  wheat  are  grown 
to  a  considerable  extent  As  this  part  of  Mexico  is  situated  within 
the  temperate  sone,  it  partakes  of  the  great  changes  in  temperature 
which  commonly  occur  in  these  countries.  The  thermometer  ranges 
during  the  year  between  30°  and  95°.  During  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern winds,  which  blow  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  sometimes 
freezes  every  night  for  several  weeks  at  Pitic  (29°  N.  lat),  and  the 
thermometer  then  sinks  as  low  as  18*  in  the  night-time ;  but  the 
summer  is  excessively  hot^  and  the  hot  weather  continues  for  several 
months.    The  rains  take  place  much  later  here  than  farther  south. 

The  third  division,  or  Lower  California,  is  described  under  Cali- 
fornia (vol  ii.,  coL  243).  The  Gulf  of  California,  which  lies  between 
the  west  coast  of  the  district  just  described  and  Lower  California,  and 
belongs  wholly  to  Mexico,,  is  also  noticed  in  a  separate  article. 
[Caluforkia,  Gulf  of.] 

The  Rio  del  Norte,  aJso  called  in  its  lower  course  Rio  Grande,  and 
often  incorrectly  Rio  Bravo,  forms  in  its  lower  course  the  boundary 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Including  its  windings,  its 
course  is  nearly  1800  miles.  It  rises  in  the  most  northern  angle  of  the 
Vale  of  New  Mexico,  near  40°  N.  lat,  not  fiur  fh>m  the  sources  of  the 
Arkansas,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  Rio  Colorado, 
which  falls  into  the  most  northern  recess  of  the  Qulf  of  CiJifomia. 
The  Rio  del  Norte  runs  southward  from  40°  to  29°  N.  lat,  and  belongs 
wholly  tojthe  United  States  to  a  league  above  the  town  of  £1  Paso  del 
Norte.  81°  40'  N.  lat  It  here  is  of  neat  service  for  irrigating  the 
fertile  district  which  surrounds  the  Paso  del  Norte,  and  its  water  is 
considerably  dimiiushed.  Afterwards  it  receives  a  small  supply  of 
water  by  the  Rio  Conohos ;  and  after  having  changed  its  course  by  a 
nreat  bend  to  the  east  and  north-east^t  receives  a  larger  supply  by  the 
Rio  Puerco,  which  runs  in  a  longitudinal  valley  east  of  the  Sierra  de 
Sacramento ;  but  as  its  course  lies  through  an  arid  plain,  which  is 
rarely  refreshed  by  abundant  rains,  the  volume  of  its  waters  is  too 
small  even  for  small  crafty  until  it  has  changed  its  course  to  the  south- 
east, and  has  arrived  at  the  Pl^dio  de  Rio  Grande,  nearly  800  miles 
from  its  mouth.    In  this  neighbourhood  the  river  leaves  the  elevated 


plain  and  descends  into  the  lower  country  which  extendi  along  Uu 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  Loredo  downward  it  nuy  be 
ZLivigated  by  steamboats  of  light  draught  Small  sailing-veBselB  uoend  to 
Matamoros,  60  miles  above  the  mouth ;  but  larger  ones  caanot  enter 
the  river  on  account  of  its  bar  and  numerous  shoals. 

Prochtctioni. — ^As  there  is  so  great  a  difiference  in  the  eUrnste  of  tiu 
different  r^ons  of  Mexico,  than  must  be  a  oorrespondiDg  Tiriety  in 
their  productions.  Humboldt  asserts  that  within  these  states  almoit 
all  the  vegetable  productions  may  be  grown  which  are  found  betweso 
the  equator  and  the  polar  oirde.  The  agricultural  prodactioos  which 
actually  are  grown  prove  the  justice  H  this  obserratton.  On  the 
highest  of  the  table-lands,  that  of  Toluca  (9000  feet),  wheat  does  not 
succeed,  nor  does  it  succeed  in  Europe  beyond  60°  N.  lat  On  thii  ' 
table-land  agriculture  is  limited  to  the  cultivation  of  bariey  and  the  | 
plantations  of  the  American  aloe,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  Tine- 
yards  of  Mexico,  the  juice  of  this  plant  beiiig  converted  into  a  kind  of 
wine  called  '  pulque.'  Most  of  the  table-lands  however  are  from  6000 
to  7500  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  as  their  climate  may  be  oomptred 
with  that  of  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  we  find  that  they 
produce  all  the  Cerealia  of  Europe  with  the  exception  of  oati,  which 
are  not  used,  as  horses  in  Mexico  are  fed  on  barley.  The  wheat  is  of 
large  size  and  excellent  quality.  The  firuits  also  are  those  of  Eoiope^ 
as  cherries,  peaches,  plums,  apricots,  apples,  pears,  figs,  and  pome- 
granates. The  vegetables  too  are  those  of  Europe,  among  which  capsi- 
cum, called  '  chile,'  is  most  abundantly  grown,  as  it  is  used  all  orer 
the  country  nearly  as  salt  is  in  Europe.  The  plantations  of  Amerieu 
aloes  on  these  table-lands  are  also  very  extensive.  The  diflfereooe 
between  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  Tiems  Templadae  tad 
Calientes  is  not  well  established.  Maise  is  grown  eveiTwhere,  ind 
constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  lower  classes.  It  ii  the  ooij 
grain  which  is  cultivated  for  food,  rice  being  only  grown  to  a  md 
extent  in  the  wet  countries  along  the  Rio  Huasacuaico ;  but  the  plsa- 
tations  of  plantains  and  those  of  manioc  are  extensive,  and  dnlU 
tvberota,  JHotcorea  akUa,  and  BaUUoM  are  also  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale.  Oranges  and  lemons,  which  do  not  succeed  on  the  table-lind, 
are  abundant  in  the  Tienas  Templadas;  olives  and  grapes  nicoeed 
well ;  and  besides  these  o^any  fruits  of  hot  countries,  espedally  pine- 
apples, guavas,  and  others. 

The  agriculture  of  the  table-lands  does  not  supply  any  arttde  for 
exportation.  Cotton  is  grown  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  ud 
coffee  on  the  eastern  coast,  west  of  the  town  of  Vera  Croz ;  augv  is 
cultivated  in  many  places,  but  to  a  much  less  extent  than  fomerlj; 
cocoa  is  collected  in  the  low  country  along  the  river  Huasaciuico; 
and  indigo  along  the  southern  coast,  but  only  for  home  consomption. 
Tobacco,  which  in  many  parts  succeeds  very  well,  is  only  permitted 
bv  the  government  to  be  grown  in  certain  placesi  Thne  yaloabie 
plants  grow  wild  in  the  forests,  at  the  base  of  the  steep  ascent  whidi 
divides  the  low  eastern  coast  from  the  table-lands,  and  supply  artidei 
of  export — the  jalapa,  sarsaparilla,  and  the  vaniUa. 

All  the  domestic  animals,  which  have  been  brought  over  from 
Europe  by  the  Spaniards,  have  multiplied  greatly  in  Mexico,  owing  to 
the  inde  tracts  which  are  not  or  cannot  be  cultivated,  and  which 
afford  pasture-ground  for  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year.  Cattle  m 
abundant,  bo£  on  the  table-lands  and  the  lower  tracts ;  amoog  the 
latter,  especially  on  the  wet  plain  of  Tabasco  and  the  arid  plain  of 
Yucatan.  Jerked  beef  and  horns  are  exported.  Sheep  are  numerooi 
on  the  table-lands,  and  wool  is  an  article  of  exportation.  Horses 
abound  generally ;  and  both  horses  and  mules  are  exported  in  great 
numbers  to  the  United  States.  In  winter  American  buffaloea  prtors 
on  the  plains  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  CamiToroai 
wild  animals  are  not  numerous.  Game  is  abundant,  especially  deer 
and  hares.  Among  the  birds  are  various  kinds  of  parrots,  maebvc, 
and  humming-birds.  The  lakes  abound  in  fish.  The  cochineal  inKct 
is  reared  with  great  care  on  the  table-land  of  Mixteoapan,  whence  bf 
far  the  greatest  part  is  brought  to  the  market  of  the  world.  In  the 
Gulf  of  Califomia  pearl-shells  are  found,  and  formerly  many  petfla 
were  collected. 

Mexico  is  noted  for  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The  gold-mines 
occur  chiefly  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sierza  Madre^  north  of  24 
N.  lat. :  the  silver-mines  are  richest  on  the  mountains  which  nae  on 
the  table-lands,  and  in  those  which  border  their  margin.  It  ia  said 
that  quite  recenUy  gold  has  been  found  in  large  quantities  in  Lower 
Califomia  by  some  Indians.  The  woriung  of  the  mines  has  ben  ^ 
imperfectly  carried  on,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  disturbed  itata 
of  the  country,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  competent  director* 
and  industrious  miners.  Besides  the  precious  metals,  Mexico  b^ 
abundance  of  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  quicksilver,  which  are  worked 
Tin,  antimony,  and  zinc  have  aLK>  been  found.  Carbonate  of  ws 
which  is  necessary  for  the  smelting  of  the  sQverore^  ii  collected  in 
several  kkes,  where  it  is  found  crystallised  on  the  surface  in  greK 
abundance,  and  it  is  also  common  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  aoil  n 
most  parts  of  the  table-land. 

Manufactwra  and  Commerce.— Before  the  Revolution  (1810)  tte» 
were  many  flourishing  manufactures,  the  annual  produce  of  wl^ 
amounted  to  from  ei^ht  to  ten  millions  of  Spanish  dollars,  or  aboat 
two  millions  of  English  money.  The  most  considerable  were  tho« 
of  cotton  and  wool  in  the  towns  of  PuebU,  Cholula,  TIaacala,  Quaie- 
taro,  Lagos,  Ouadali^ara,  and  Tezcuoo.    The  manufactures  of  soap, 
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leather,  and  saddlery  were  also  considerable.  The  manufachirers 
owed  their  prosperity  to  the  high  price  at  which,  under  a  system  of 
monopoly,  European  goods  were  sold  in  that  country.  After  the 
harbours  were  thrown  open  to  a  free-trade  (in  1820)  they  began  to 
decline.  The  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool  are  now  of  little  im- 
portance. Cigars,  hats,  soap,  leather,  saddlery,  glass,  earthenware,  and 
other  articles  of  ordinary  use  are  made  in  large  quantities,  but  the 
factories  are  ill-conducted. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  coast  and  the  table-lands 
IB  difficult  on  account  of  the  steep  ascent  to  the  table-lands  from  the 
coast.  On  the  east  there  are  only  two  carriage-roads,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  which  lead  to  the  table-land ;  and  on  the  western 
coast  the  communication  between  Acapuloo  and  Mexico,  and  between 
S&n  Bias  and  Quadalajara,  is  carried  on  by  roads  which  are  only 
passable  to  mules  and  horses.  No  such  obstacle  exists  between  the 
harbours  of  Mazatlan  and  Guaymas  on  the  western  coast,  and  the 
country  farther  back,  but  no  road  leads  from  them  over  the  Sierra 
Madre,  by  which  the  goods  landed  at  these  places  could  be  carried  to 
Durango  or  the  towns  of  the  northern  plain.  Even  in  those  parts 
where  there  is  no  obstadlo  to  the  use  of  carriages,  the  goods  are 
commonly  carried  by  mules,  on  accoant  of  the  great  number  of  these 
animals,  and  the  low  price  at  which  they  are  bought 

The  maritime  commerce  is  considerable.  In  the  begmning  of  the 
present  century  the  exports,  according  to  Humboldt,  amounted  to 
twenty-two  millions  of  Spanish  dollars,  and  the  imports  to  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars.  After  the  declaration  of  independence  they  greatly 
declined,  and  have  never  since  nearly  equalled  that  amount.  At  the 
present  time  however  they  are  probably  not  much  under  twenty 
millions  of  dollars.  The  exports  consiBt  chiefly  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  amount  in  value  to  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  whole,  of 
cochineal^  Bugar,  indigo,  salt  meat,  hides,  sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  jalap, 
soap,  campeachy  wood,  fustic,  Tabascan  pepper,  and  coffee.  Little,  if 
any,  commercial  intercourse  exists  between  Central  America  and 
Mexico,  but  a  considerable  number  of  mules  and  horses,  and  some 
wool,  are  exported  to  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

The  imports  amotmt  in  value  to  somewhat  over  15,000,000  dollars. 
The  value  of  goods  sent  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Mexico  in  1853 
was  791,9402.,  being  more  than  double  that  of  1852  (366,020/.).  The 
imports  from  Great  Britain  consist  principally  of  cotton,  linen,  and 
woollen  goods,  hardware  and  cutlery,  machinery,  ko,  Fzx>m  British 
colonies  Mexico  receives  large  quantities  of  quicksilver,  cinnamon, 
cocol^  and  raw  silks.  The  imports  next  in  amount  to  those  of  Great 
Britain  are  those  from  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
The  commerce  is  mostly  carried  on  in  foreign  vessels.  The  vessels  of 
the  United  States  of  America  almost  exclusively  visit  the  smaller 
ports ;  the  larger  British  vessels  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  harbours 
of  Vera  Cruz,  Tampioo,  and  Tamaulipas ;  next  in  number  are  the 
vessels  of  Fruioe,  fh>m  Bordeaux  and  Hftvre,  and  lastly  those  of  the 
free  German  towns  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 

Inhabitants, — The  population  of  Mexico  is  composed  of  Creoles 
or  descendants  of  Europeans,  of  Indians  or  natives,  and  of  those  of 
mixed  blood.  The  number  of  Europeans,  who  are  called  Gachupines, 
and  formerly  amounted  to  80,000  individuals,  has  been  much  reduced 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  natives  of  Spain;  and  though  many  indi- 
viduals of  other  nations  have  settled  in  these  states  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  whole  number  of  Europeans  now 
amounts  to  more  than  80,000.  Probably  nearly  half  of  the  population 
Btin  consists  of  the  descendants  of  those  nations  which  inhabited  the 
country  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion. 

The  native^  who  have  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  foreigners  have 
attained  different  degrees  of  civilisatioiL  Those  who  inhabit  the 
country  between  18°  and  23*"  N.  lat.  were,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  subjects  to  the  kings  of  Tenochtitlan  and  Michoacan,  or 
united  in  the  republics  of  TIaxcallan  (Tlascala),  Huexochingo,  and 
Chollollan,  and  had  then  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisation, 
as  IB  proved  by  the  ruins  of  their  religious  buildings,  or  *  teocallis,' 
their  causeways  and  dykes,  their  hieroglyphics,  paintings,  and  sculp- 
tures ;  and  though  the  objects  of  their  agriciilture  were  only  few  in 
number,  their  cultivation  was  extensive,  and  carried  on  with  consider- 
able care.  [Aztbos.]  Their  present  condition  is  not  worse  than  that 
of  the  lower  classes  who  cultivate  the  ground  in  most  parts  of  the 
Buropean  continent^  but  they  appear  to  have  fewer  wants,  and  accord- 
ingly indulge  more  in  indolence.  Among  them  are  some  very  rich 
families,  but  they  are  not  distinguished  by  their  mode  of  life  or  their 
dwellings  from  the  other  members  of  their  tribe.  In  most  places  they 
live  mixed  with  the  whites  and  Metis ;  in  others  they  occupy  large 
tracts,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  foreigners.  The  countries  north  of 
24**  N.  lat.  were  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  tribes 
resembling  those  of  Uie  United  States  of  North  America.  They  were 
few  in  number,  had  no  fixed  dwellings,  and  lived  mostly  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  chase ;  and  they  speedily  retired  from  the  plains,  which 
they  had  until  then  occupied,  to  the  mountain  tract  called  the  Bolson 
de  Mapimi,  where  they  still  continue  their  savage  life.  But  in  the 
hilly  tract  north  of  the  Rio  Mayo  the  natives  resisted  the  invasion  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  were  only  subjected  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 
The  padres  accustomed  them  to  a  civilised  life,  and  taught  them  the 
principal  mechanical  arts.  Though  these  Indians  inhabit  the  same 
oonntry  with  the  numerous  white  families  which  have  spread  among 


them,  they  live  in  separate  places,  and  no  close  intercourse  exists 
between  them,  except  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 

The  mixed  race  is  mostly  composed  of  the  descendants  of  Europeans 
and  the  aboriginal  tribes :  these  are  called  Metis,  or  Mestizos,  and  con- 
stitute more  tlian  one-fourth  of  the  population.  The  descendants  of 
Africans  and  Indians,  and  of  Africans  and  Europeans,  are  much  fewer. 
The  former  are  called  Zambos,  and  the  latter  Mulattos.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Acapulco  there  are  a  few  Chinese  and  Malays,  who 
have  emigrated  from  Asia.  There  are  very  few  negroes  in  this 
country. 

Political  JHvisiona  and  5b«WM.— Mexico  is  divided  into  the  following 
provinces  or  departments— the  former  states  of  the  federal  republic : 

1.  Chiapa,  called  also  Las  Chiapas,  comprehends  the  whole  of  the 
western  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Guatemala,  as  far  as  it  belongs 
to  Mexico,  and  a  portion  of  the  plain  of  Tabasco.  The  soil  is  in 
general  fertile,  and  the  climate  favourable  to  the  growth  of  tropical 
productions ;  but  almost  the  only  article  of  commerce  is  logwood, 
which  is  floated  down  the  rivers  Usumasinta  and  Tabasco  to  Villa 
Hermosa.  Near  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Chacamas,  a  tributary  of  the 
Usumasinta,  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  Palenque,  in  a  country  which 
at  present  is  a  desert  overgrown  with  trees.  Ciudad  de  laa  Casas, 
formerly  Ciudad  Real,  the  capital  of  Chiapa,  stands  near  the  centre  of 
the  province,  in  a  very  fertile  country,  and  has  about  4000  inhabitants. 
It  has  a  college;  and  a  monument  was  erected  here  in  1826  to  Las 
Casas,  the  protector  of  the  Indians,  who  was  bishop  of  this  province, 
and  died  in  1566.  Some  other  towns  are  still  more  considerable — as 
Ckamvla,  with  6000  inhabitants;  San  JBartolomeo  de  las  Llanos,  with 
7500  inhabitants;  Commitan,  with  6000  inhabitants:  and  Tuxtla,  with 
4500  inhabitants. 

2.  Yucatan  comprehends  the  peninsula  of  that  name  as  far  south  as 
18°  N.  lat.  It  exports  much  campeachy-wood  and  fustic,  which  grow 
mostly  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  on  the  western,  south  of  20"  80' 
N.  lat.,  and  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  bees-wax.  The  rivers 
Champoton  and  Pacaitun  are  navigable,  for  small  craft,  for  many  miles 
inland.  The  capital  is  Merida,  population  28,000,  situated  on  an  arid 
plain  about  25  miles  from  the  sea.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  com- 
merce by  means  of  the  harbour  of  Sizil,  which  is  properly  only  a 
roadstead  formed  by  a  sand-bank  called  Bajo  SiziCl,  12  miles  long. 
Farther  east  is  VaUadolid,  popnlBition  8000,  in  a  district  in  which 
much  cotton  is  grown.  On  the  eastern  coast  is  Salamanca  de  Bacalar, 
population  2000,  whence  much  mahogany  and  fustic  are  shipped  to 
Belize.  On  the  western  coast  is  Campbacht,  with  a  number  of  populous 
vilUges  inhabited  by  Indiana 

8.  Tabasco  extends  over  the  greater  part  of  the  low  plain,  from  the 
lake  of  Terminos  on  the  east,  to  the  Rio  de  Huasacualco  on  the  west. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Rio  de  Tabasco.  It  exports  cocoa,  coffee. 
Tabasco  pepper,  indigo,  and  vanUla.  The  capital  is  VUla  Hermosa^ 
aUo  called  San  Juan  Bautiata,  population  8000,  on  the  river  Tabasco, 
about  50  miles  from  the  sea,  to  which  place  vessels  of  moderate  size 
may  ascend  the  river. 

4.  Oaxaca  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  table-land  of  Mixtecapan, 
and  is  rich  in  agricultural  products :  the  industrious  inhabitants  rear 
the  cochineal-iiisect  and  the  silkworm,  and  apply  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  indigo.  It  has  some  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  Several 
antiquities  occur  on  the  table-land,  among  which  are  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  at  Mitla,  which  differ  from  the  ruins  of  the  edifices  erected  by 
the  Aztecs,  and  approach  in  style  nearer  to  those  of  Greece.  The 
capital,  Oaxaca,  population  40,000,  is  built  in  a  depression  of  the 
table-land,  4800  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  It  has  fine  houses,  squares, 
and  aqueducts,  and  contains  some  manufactures  of  sugar,  chocolate^ 
and  silk  Tehttaniepec,  population  7000,  is  situated  about  10  xniles 
from  the  sea,  on  a  plain  on  which  indigo  and  cocoa  are  grown ;  and 
salt  is  collected  in  the  lagunes  which  skirt  the  sea.  It  carries  on  some 
commerce  by  the  harbour  called  Ventosa,  or  Tehuantepec  Road. 

5.  Vera  Cruz  comprehends  the  whole  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
from  the  river  Huasacualco  on  the  south-east,  to  that  of  Panuco  on  the 
north-west,  and,  in  some  parts,  extends  over  the  mountains  which 
border  the  table-lands  on  that  side.  Accordingly  it  exhibits  a  great 
variety  in  climate  and  vegetation  :  its  most  elevated  parts  are  covered 
with  pine  forests.  Within  its  boundary-line  are  situated  the  Peak  of 
Orizava,  the  Coffre  de  Perote,  and  the  small  volcano  of  Tuxtla.  Its 
commercial  products  are  sugar,  coffee,  jaUp,  sarsaparilla,  and  vanilla. 
Tobacco  is  extensively  grown.  In  the  northern  districts  of  this  state, 
in  a  forest  near  the  village  of  Papantla,  is  a  pyramid  built  of  hewn 
blocks  of  porphyry,  which  are  worked  with  great  care  and  skill  The 
capital  is  Xalapa  (or  Jalapa),  built  on  a  level  spot^  situated  on  the 
steep  ascent,  4385  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a  very  beautiful  country : 
population,  13,000.  To  this  place  the  merchants  of  Vera  Cruz  retire 
when  the  vomito  prieto  is  raging  along  the  coast.  Ybra  Cruz,  the 
chief  oonmiercial  town  of  Mexico,  is  noticed  in  a  separate  article.  The 
roadstead  is  formed  by  several  shoals,  on  the  largest  of  whiol^  called 
La  Gallega,  is  built  the  fortress  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa.  AVoarado, 
about  3  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Alvarado,  is  a  small  town, 
which  however  carries  on  some  commerce,  having  a  good  wide  port. 
At  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the  province  is  the  town  of 
Tampico,  or  rather  Pueblo  Viejo  de  Tampieo,  population  4000,  built 
on  the  border  of  a  largo  shallow  lake,  the  Laguna  de  Tamiagua,  which 
communicates  with  tue  Uio  Panuco  near  its  mouth.    It  carries  on  • 
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considerAble  commerce^  which  however  has  decreased  ainoe  the  new 
town,  called  Pueblo  Nuevo  de  las  TumauUpas,  has  been  founded  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  about  3  miles  from  it  In  the  interior  are 
the  towns  of  Cordova  and  Orieaua,  built  near  the  base  of  the  steep 
ascent,  each  containing  about  8000  inhabitants;  in  their  neighbourhood 
much  tobacco  and  coffee  are  grown. 

6.  Puebla  comprehends  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  table-land 
of  Tlascalo,  and  also  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lower  but  very 
hilly  country,  which  extends  to  the  Pacific,  between  the  table-lands  of 
MixtecapaD,  Tenochtitlan,  and  Michoacan.  It  contains  the  elevated 
peaks  of  the  Popocatepetl  and  IstaccihuatL  The  western  and  southern 
districts  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  In  the  country  about  the 
capital  great  quantities  of  carbonate  of  soda  are  collected.  PuebUif 
the  capital,  formerly  called  Puebla  de  los  Angelos,  population  60,000, 
is  built  in  a  well-cidtivated  plain,  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill  which  is 
wooded  to  its  summit.  The  houses  are  of  stone,  large,  and  commodious. 
The  churches  and  convents  are  very  numerous,  and  generally  well- 
built  The  cathedral  is  considered  the  finest  and  most  magnificent 
edifice  in  the  whole  republic.  The  town  has  some  manufactures  of 
cotton,  wool,  and  earthenware,  and  a  considerable  trade.  South-east 
of  it  is  the  town  of  Tehuacan ;  population,  10,000.  Cholula  is  noticed 
in  a  separate  article. 

7.  Tlaacala  lies  between  Puebla  and  Vera  Cnu^  and  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  Indians,  whose  former  privileges  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  republia  The  capital,  TUuccUa,  still  surrounded  by  its  ancient 
walls,  is  some  30  miles  N.  of  Puebla,  and  has  about  4000  inhabitants. 

8.  Mexico  comprehends  the  two  table-lands  of  Tenochtitlan  and 
Toluca,  the  north-western  part  of  the  table-land  of  Tlascala,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  lower  but  much  more  hilly  country,  which 
lies  to  the  south  of  the  two  first-mentioned  table-lands,  and  extends 
from  them  to  the  Pacific.  Nearly  all  the  productions  of  the  tropica^ 
together  with  those  of  the  temperate  zone,  might  be  grown  in  the 
different  regions  belonging  to  this  province ;  the  sugar  cultivated  in  the 
plain  of  Cuantla  y  Amilpas,  south  of  the  table-land  of  Tenochtitlan, 
and  in  some  other  places,  to  a  considerable  extent^  is  consumed  in  the 
country.  It  contains  several  rich  mines  of  silver,  among  others  those 
of  Real  del  Monte,  Actopan,  and  Zimapan.  There  are  also  some 
mines  of  lead  and  iron.  (>u:bonate  of  soda  is  collected  in  the  districts 
surrounding  the  lakes  of  Tezcuco  and  San  ChristovaL  In  the  vale  of 
Tenochtitlan  are  several  antiquities.  Near  the  town  of  Tezcuoo  are 
two  large  Mexican  pyramids,  or  teocaUis ;  and  about  20  miles  fEui^er 
north,  near  the  small  town  of  Teotihuacan,  is  a  group  of  nearly  200 
of  such  pyramids,  two  of  which,  erected  in  honour  of  the  sun  and 
moon  respectively,  are  of  great  dimensions.  On  the  mountainous 
descent  by  which  Uie  road  leads  from  Tenochtitlan  ta  the  Pacific,  near 
the  town  of  Cuemavacoa,  are  some  remarkable  ruins,  which  seem  to 
have  been  a  fortress ;  the^  are  called  the  fortress  of  Xochialco.  For 
the  description  of  the  capital  of  the  republic,  see  Mbxico.  The  capital 
of  the  province  is  Tezcttco,  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  lake 
of  that  name,  whose  waters  formeriy  approached  the  town,  but  are 
now  about  3  miles  from  it :  populatioD,  5000.  ChalcOf  population 
8000,  lies  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Uie  lake  of  Chalco.  Tolucct, 
population  12,000,  about  10  miles  north  of  the  Nevado  de  Toluca,  has  a 
fine  cathedral,  and  is  well-built  Zimapan,  population  9000,  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  northern  mining  district  This  state  has  two 
harbours  on  the  Pacific,  Acapulco  and  Zacatula^  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  de  Zacatula ;  but  they  are  little  frequented. 

9.  Michoacan  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  table-land  of  Michoacan 
and  the  low  country  lying  between  it  and  the  Pacific,  and  a  portion 
of  the  hilly  country  south  of  these  districts.  The  river  Santiago 
traverses  its  north-eastern  districts,  and  within  its  territories  are  the 
lake  of  Patzcuaro,  the  peak  of  Tancitaro,  and  the  volcano  of  Xorullo. 
Its  productions  are  various,  but  no  article  of  export  is  supplied,  except 
from  the  mines,  which  are  situated  along  the  eastern  border  of  the 
province,  in  the  moimtain  range  which  runs  between  tiie  table-lands  of 
Toluca  and  Michoacan.  In  the  districts  along  the  northern  boundary- 
line  carbonate  of  soda  is  collected.  The  capital  is  Valladolid,  or 
Morelia,  a  large  town,  with  25,000  inhabitants.  It  contains  a  rich 
cathedral ;  and  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct,  erected 
at  the  expense  of  the  bishops,  who  resided  hera.  Patzcuaro,  popu- 
lation 6000,  is  built  near  the  lake  of  that  name,  at  whose  northern 
extremity  is  the  town  of  TzirUzonttan,  population  2500,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Michoacan.  In  ihe  northern  districts  ore 
Zamora,  population  6000,  and  Ouiico,  a  consideFable  plaoe^  on  the 
banks  of  an  extensive  lake.  Tlalpuidkiia,  in  the  principal  mimng 
district,  has  9000  inhabitants. 

10.  Xalisco,  or  Jalisco,  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  hilly  region 
of  Xalisco,  and  the  lower  country  between  it  and  the  Pacific;  its 
eastern  districts  extend  over  the  hills  which  form  the  asoent  to  the 
table-land  of  Queretaro,  and  comprise  also  a  small  portion  of  that 
plain.  Within  its  territories  are  uie  lake  of  Chapala,  and  the  lower 
course  of  the  Rio  Santiaga  The  productions  aro  as  various  as  in 
all  those  states  which  are  so  diversified  in  climate;  but  it  supplies 
for  exportation  only  a  small  quantity  of  cotton  and  some  cochineal 
The  mines  are  not  very  important  Carbonate  of  soda  is  col- 
lected on  the  eastern  bonier,  and  salt  is  made  along  the  coast  The 
capital  is  Guadalajaba.  The  second  place  in  importance  is  Lago9, 
near  the  eastern  boundary,  on  the  table-land  of  Queretaxo,  which 


contains  15,000  inhabitants,  and  is  well-built  Farther  west  ia  &]i 
Jwm  de  lot  Logos,  nearly  as  large  a  town,  bmlt  in  a  deep  barFmca, 
and  noted  for  its  annual  fair,  which  is  held  in  the  month  of  Deouaber. 
Tepic,  population  7000,  is  situated  in  a  small  plaio,  snnounded  hj 
volcanic  hills,  and  considerably  elevated  above  the  Rio  Santiago,  which 
flows  at  some  distance  north  of  it  Between  it  and  the  town  of  Goida- 
ligara  is  a  difficult  mountain-pass,  through  the  barranca  of  Michetiltic^ 
and  the  populous  town  of  TeqwUa,  San  Blot,  the  priacipal  port  of 
the  state,  is  on  the  top  of  a  rock  150  feet  high,  which  Ib  predpitoos 
on  three  sides,  and  very  steep  on  the  fourth :  it  rises  out  of  a  low 
swampy  plain,  which  in  the  ramy  season  is  completely  unddr  watat 
At  this  season  the  place  is  unhesdthy ;  and  the  inhabitants,  amoantiDg 
to  8000,  remove  to  Tepic.  The  rocky  ialands  called  Tres  Marias  lig 
off  this  harbour.  South  of  Cape  Corrientes  are  the  two  small  harboon 
of  Navidad  and  Guatlan,  which  are  little  frequented. 

11.  Cohma  comprises  the  low  country  sunoonding  the  Yolcaoo  ik 
Colima.  Much  cotton  is  grown  in  this  district  OoUma,  the  capital,  ii 
built  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  the  same  name.  Purififiotien,  popu- 
lation 8000,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  gold-mines. 

12.  Quanaxuato  comprehends  the  western  districts  of  the  table-hnd 
of  Queretaro,  a  part  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  a  tract  nortii  of  that 
range.  The  widest  and  most  fertile  part  of  the  Baxio  lies  within  this 
territory,  which  exports  great  quantities  of  wheat  and  Indian  ooro. 
Rich  mines  surround  the  town  of  Quanaxuato.  Besides  the  apitil 
[Quanaxuato],  it  contains  several  populous  places.  In  the  Baxi« 
aie^Zdaya,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  and  a  fine  cathedral;  SalaoMa, 
population  15,000;  IrapwUo,  with  16,000  inhabitants,  and  manofu' 
tures  of  cotton;  and  ViUade  Leon,  population,  25,000.  SanFdift, 
in  a  wide  valley  between  two  branches  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  wia  f(H^ 
merly  a  considerable  town,  but  is  now  in  ruins.  San  MigwddQwA 
has  16,000  inhabitants,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  iron. 

18.  Queretaro  extends  over  the  eastern  portion  of  the  taUe-land  of 
Queretaro.  It  contains  numerous  and  extensive  fertile  tracts,  and  t 
portion  of  the  Baxio.  It  has  some  productive  sjlver-minea,  the  nust 
famous  of  which  is  El  Doctor;  and  north  of  it  is  the  quicksho- 
mine  of  San  Onofre.  There  are  also  some  lead-mines.  The  capital  ii 
Queretaro,  population  80,000,  a  well-built  place,  6362  feet  aboTe  the 
sea.  It  contains  several  lai^  churches  and  oUier  fine  baildiogi; 
carries  on  some  manufacturea  of  cotton  and  wooUen  stufia,  and  has  a 
considerable  trade.  Cadereita,  in  the  mining  district  is  a  coonderable 
place.  San  Juan  del  Bio,  population  8000,  is  a  mining  town,  30  niki 
S.£.  frt>m  Queretaro. 

14.  San  Luis  de  Potosi  comprehends  by  far  the  laiger  part  of  thi 
southern  portion  of  the  great  northern  plain,  and  is  traversed  from 
west  to  eut  by  the  river  Tamoin,  an  idS&uent  of  the  Panuoo.  It  ii 
only  rich  in  cattle.  The  mines  are  not  numerous,  but  among  them  ia 
the  rich  mine  of  Catorce.  There  are  also  some  mmm  of  copper.  The 
capital,  San  Luit  de  Potoii,  ia  a  large  town,  containing,  with  tl» 
adjoining  villages,  50,000  inhabitants.  It  has  many  huge  and  lab- 
stantial  buildings,  and  numerous  diurches.  The  Palacio  occapiea  ooe 
side  of  the  Piasza  de  las  Armas ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  atanditbe 
cathedral 

15.  Zacatecas  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  Siena  Madre.  The 
southern  portion  is  productive  in  grain,  and  the  northern  arid  plaina 
contain  abundance  of  cattle.  Of  the  numerouB  mines,  all  of  which 
are  situated  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  the  most  celebrated  are  tiiose  of 
Zacatecas  and  Sombrerete.  The  territory  has  nine  lakes,  from  which 
carbonate  of  soda  is  collected  in  a  crystallised  state.  Kot  &r  from  th« 
western  boundary,  an  extensive  tract  is  covered  with  immense  roiQii 
called  Los  Edificios,  which  seem  to  mark  one  of  the  re8tingphu» 
which  the  Aztecs  erected  on  their  emigration  towuds  the  south, 
Zacatecas  contains  several  populous  towns.  Sombrerete,  Frezaillo, 
lerez,  Pinos,  and  NochistUn  have  each  a  population  vaiying  from 
14,000  to  18,000 :  the^  are  all  situated  near  the  mines.  The  capital, 
Zacatecas,  with  the  adjacent  vUlage  of  Yeta  Qrande,  oontaina  2S,000 
inhabitantat,  and  ia  built  in  a  ravine  between  high  hills.  The  atreets 
are  nairow  and  crooked,  but  the  churches  are  very  laige  baildings  of 
stone :  the  most  remarkable  is  La  Btifa^  which  stands  on  a  hig^  eouneoco, 
and  looks  like  a  fortification.  Aguas  Calientes,  situated  towards  thd 
southern  extremity  of  the  state,  in  a  richly  cultivated  countiy,  hta 
85,000  inhabitant^  and  manufactures  of  cloth.  Its  cathedial  has  the 
appearance  of  a  Moorish  mosque. 

16.  Durango  includes  the  Sierra  Madre  from  24**  to  27**  N.  lai,  aod 
comprehends  also  an  extensive  tract  of  level  country  skirting  the 
range  on  the  east»  and  belonging  to  the  great  northern  plain.  Th« 
terraces  by  which  the  mountains  descend  on  the  east  are  rich  in  agri- 
cultural products,  the  plain  itself  in  cattle,  and  the  Siena  Madre  in 
metals.  The  richest  mines  are  near  Quarisamey,  San  Dimas,  and 
QaviLanes,  situated  in  narrow  valleys  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  more  than  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  also  minee  of 
lead  and  abundance  of  iron-ore.  Between  the  town  of  Durango  ud 
that  of  Nombre  de  Dios  is  a  sterile  plain,  called  Brefia,  covered  with 
basalt^  about  80  miles  long  and  15  mUes  wide.  It  contains  an  extincl 
crater,  more  than  100  yards  in  circumference,  «id  80  yards  deep. 
The  capital  is  Durango,  or  La  Ciudad  de  Victoria,  population  22,00^ 
a  well-built  place,  with  wide  streets  and  several  fine  buildinga.  Ifowrt 
d$  Dios  has  7000  inhabitants.  Papasquiaro,  in  a  vall^  of  the  Siena 
Madre^  near  the  rich  minei^  has  a  population  of  600a    In  the  piaiQ 
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are  San  Juan  de  Rio,  with  10,000  inbabitants,  and  Villa  de  los  Clnco 
Se&orea,  on  the  Bio  Nasas,  along  the  banks  of  which  cotton  is  grown. 

17.  Cinaloa  comprehends  the  low  tract  extending  along  the  Pacific 
from  23°  to  27°  N.  lat  The  soil  is  sandy  but  yields  good  crops  of 
maize  and  wheat  where  it  admits  of  irrigation.  There  are  several 
important  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Villa  dd  Fuerte,  on  the 
lefb  bank  of  the  Bio  del  Fuerte,  population  8000,  is  the  capital.  Roaario, 
near  Uie  southern  border  of  Cinaloa,  population  6000,  is  the  centre  of 
a  Tnining  district,  and  has  some  commerce  by  means  of  the  harbour  of 
Mazatlan,  60  miles  distant;  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  the  town  of 
Ootald,  with  a  population  of  5000.  ChUiacan,  population  10,000,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  just  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Bio  Mayo,  and  CfincUoa  at  the  head  of  the  Bio  Cinaloa,  popula- 
tion 9000,  are  the  only  other  towns  of  any  importance. 

18.  Sonora  comprehends  the  hilly  country  north  of  Cinaloa :  these 
two  divisions  formed  the  federal  state  of  Ocoidente.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  fertile  soil,  but  agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state.  The 
mountains  have  little  timber,  being  mostly  covered  with  stunted  trees 
and  bushes.  Mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  worked  in  several  places. 
The  north-western  parts  are  said  to  be  rich  in  gold  and  other  metals. 
The  principal  towns  are  Zoi  Aldmos,  on  the  south,  population  6000,  a 
well-built  place,  having,  as  the  centre  of  a  silver  mining  district  a 
considerable  trade ;  Santa  Onus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Mayo, 
population  10,000,  the  chief  town  of  the  Mayo  Indians ;  Ouaytaas, 
population  8000,  the  best  port  of  Mexico,  lies  on  the  Pacific,  and  has 
s  considerable  trade ;  Pitic,  on  the  Bio  Pitic,  population  8000,  carries 
on  a  good  trade ;  Arigpe,  population  8000,  is  the  most  northern  town 
of  any  importance,  and  an  important  military  station :  the  hilly 
country  which  lies  to  the  west  of  Arispe,  called  Pimeria  Alta,  contains 
valuable  gold-  and  copper-mines. 

19.  Chihu&ua  compreheods  that  portion  of  the  northern  plain 
which  lies  between  the  northern  part  of  the  Sierra  Madre  and  the 
middle  course  of  the  Bio  del  Norte,  together  with  the  mountain 
region  of  the  BoUon  de  Mapimi,  and  a  tract  of  country  south  of  it. 
The  soil  is  in  general  very  dry,  and  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes ; 
cultivation  is  limited  to  the  river  bottoms  aiid  a  narrow  strip  of 
country  along  the  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Madre ;  but  the  province  has 
many  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  The  mines  are  numerous. 
Near  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  not  far  from  the  Sonora 
boundary-line,  are  ruins  of  great  extent,  called  Casas  Grandes,  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Aztecs  in  their  emigrations. 
The  capital,  Chikudhua,  population  12,000,  is  a  well-built  town,  with 
regular  streets  and  many  large  houses.  Its  cathedral  is  an  extensive 
building ;  and  the  town  is  well  watered  by  means  of  an  aqueduct 
San  Bartdomeo,  situated  towards  the  boundary  of  Durango,  popula- 
tion 20,000,  is  badly  built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  but  it  carries  on 
a  considerable  commerce  with  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  fertile 
district  in  which  it  is  situated.  Not  far  from  it  to  the  west  is  £1 
Parral,  which  contained  50,000  inhabitants  when  the  mines  were 
productive,  but  now  only  7000.  M  Paso  del  Norte,  at  the  north- 
eaatem  angle  of  Mexico,  has  about  4000  inhabitants. 

20.  Coahuila,  or  Cohahuila,  extends  over  the  north-eastern  portion 
of  the  northern  plain,  over  that  which  lies  between  the  Bolson  de 
Hapimi  on  the  west,  and  the  lower  oounie  of  the  Bio  del  Norte  on 
the  east.  The  most  sterile  portion  of  the  northern  plain  is  included 
in  this  province,  and  Ues  along  the  boundary  of  Zacatecas.  Farther 
north,  between  27°  and  29°  N.  lat.,  are  several  watercourses  with 
fertile  bottoms,  and  considerable  tracts  of  cultivable  ground.  Cattle, 
and  particularly  mules  and  horses,  constitute  the  commercial  wealth 
of  this  province.  The  capital  SaUUlo,  population  12,000,  being  on 
the  only  road  by  which  the  steep  declivity  with  which  the  table-lands 
of  Mexico  terminate  towards  the  east  can  be  passed  by  heavily  laden 
carriages,  carries  on  considerable  commerce.  In  this  town  a  fsur  is 
held,  which  is  much  frequented  by  merchants  from  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces. MotUdovez,  or  Cohahuila,  farther  north,  population  3000; 
Santa  Rosa,  N.W.  of  Montelovez,  population  4000 ;  and  El  Presidio 
del  Rio  Grande,  population  2500,  at  the  head  of  the  boat  navigation  of 
the  Bio  del  Norte ;  and  Monclova,  farther  down,  are  places  with  some 
trade. 

21.  Nuevo  Leon  lies  between  Cohahuila  and  Tamaulipaa  That 
part  of  it  which  lies  south  of  the  Bio  del  Tigre  is  undulating,  but 
north  of  the  river  are  mountains  probably  more  than  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  in  which  some  rich  mines  are  found  near  Pesqueria 
and  Salinas.  The  lower  parts  of  the  coimti^  are  very  fertile,  but  only 
cultivated  in  isolated  places.  Though  the  climate  is  hot,  it  is  healthy. 
Monterey,  the  capital,  contains  15,000  inhabitants,  and  its  commerce 
is  considerable  on  account  of  the  rich  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Linaires 
has  4000  inhabitants,  and  the  neighbourhood  abounds  in  cattle. 

22.  Tamaulipas  extends  along  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Puiuco  to  that  of  the  Bio  del  Norte.  It  is  a  low  un- 
healthy country,  in  which  only  a  few  hills  occur.  Though  very 
fertile,  except  along  the  sandy  sea-shore,  it  is  badly  cultivated  and 
thinly  inhabited.  Its  commercial  wealth  consiBts  in  its  forests,  in 
which  fustic  and  logwood  are  cut  to  a  great  extent.  The  capital  is 
Pueblo  Nuevo  de  TamaiUipM,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  province,  on  the  left  bamk  of  the  Panuco,  about  six  miles  horn 
its  mouih.  The  harbour  is  good  and  safe,  and  the  bar  at  its  entrance 
has  generally  12  feet  of  water,  but  the  navigable  channel  is  narrow. 


Its  commerce  is  considerable,  as  most  of  the  European  goods  which 
are  consumed  on  the  northern  plain  are  landed  here.  Sotto  la  Marina 
is  a  small  harbour,  not  much  frequented,  near  the  mouth  of  a  little 
river,  the  Bio  de  Santandero,  on  the  banks  of  which  is  the  smaJl 
town  of  Santandero,  formerly  the  capital.  Matamoroi,  on  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  about  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  population  3000  ;  vessels 
not  drawing  more  than  8  or  9  feet  of  water  may  ascend  the  river  to  this 
place. 

23.  Lower  California.    [California.] 

History,  dec, — Though  Columbus  in  his  last  voyage  approached  the 
peninsula  of  Yucatan,  be  did  not  come  in  sight  of  it.  Thirteen  years 
later  (1517)  the  peninsula  was  discovered  by  Francisco  Hemandex 
Cordova,  who  sailed  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Catoohe  to  Campeachy 
Bay.  The  following  year,  Juan  de  Grijalva  continued  the  discoveries 
along  the  same  coast  northward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Panuco ;  he 
visited  the  islands  of  Saorificios  and  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  opposite  the 
present  town  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  gave  them  the  names  which  they  still 
preserve.  His  account  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  excited  the 
desire  of  conquest  In  1519'Heman  Cortes  landed  at  the  place  where 
Vera  Cruz  now  stands,  but  the  town  which  he  founded  and  called 
Villarica  was  some  mUes  farther  to  the  north,  near  a  small  harbour 
named  Chihauitzla.  With  his  little  army  he  soon  ascended  the  table- 
land, numerous  inhabitants  of  which  he  found  united  under  a  powerful 
sovereign,  the  King  of  the  Aztecs,  Montezuma,  or  Moctezuma.  Within 
the  limits  of  this  empire  there  were  some  small  republics,  of  which 
that  of  Tlascala  united  with  Cortes.  Cholula  was  also  a  republic,  and 
the  name  of  a  third  is  preserved,  that  of  Huajocingo ;  all  three  were 
situated  within  the  territories  of  the  present  state  of  Puebla.  The 
empire  of  the  Aztecs  did  not  extend  over  all  the  table-lands ;  the 
table-land  of  Michoacan  constituted  a  separate  and  independent  king- 
douL  The  vexy  remarkable  architectural  and  other  antiquities  of  this 
period  of  Mexican  history  are  noticed  under  America,  voL  i,  cols. 
307-9,  and  Aztecs. 

After  two  years  of  continuous  and  laborious  war  ..ure,  Cortes  sue- , 
ceeded  in  overturning  the  empire  of  the  Aztecs,  and  the  smaller  states ' 
were  subjected  to  the  Spaniards  almost  without  a  struggle ;  and  from 
that  time  until  1820  Mexico  remained  a  Spanish  colony.  As  the 
number  of  the  oonquistadores,  or  companions  of  Cortes,  was  very 
small,  in  comparison  with  the  native  population,  they  were  anxious 
to  bring  over  more  of  their  countrymen.  A  considerable  numbw  of 
Spaniards  aocordingW  annually  emigrated  to  Mexico,  and  there  acquired 
^at  wealth,  as  officers  of  government,  merchants,  and  adventurers 
m  mining.  Their  descendants  the  Creoles  settled  in  Mexico,  and  their 
numbers  were  continually  increasing;  but  the  Spanish  government 
forming  an  incorrect  idea  of  their  condition  among  the  natives,  thought 
that  the  government  of  the  colony  could  only  be  intrusted  to  persons 
who  considered  Spain  as  their  native  country ;  it  therefore  excluded 
the  Creoles  from  all  offices  of  government,  and  even  from  commissions 
in  the  army.  Such  exclusion  excited  in  them  a  considerable  degree 
of  ill-will  agamst  Spain  and  the  Spaniards,  which  would  probably 
have  manifested  itself  in  resistance  and  rebeUiou,  if  they  had  not 
feared  that  the  native  population,  with  the  illegitimate  descendants 
of  the  Spaniards  and  native  women,  a  numerous  ntoe  called  Metis,  or 
Mestizos,  would  take  advantsge  of  such  a  circumstance  to  efiPect  their 
own  destruction.  The  opposite  interests  of  these  different  races  served 
to  maintain  a  state  of  internal  quiet  in  Mexico  down  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  notwithstanding  the  United  States 
of  North  America  had  obtained  their  independence,  and  the  Mexicans 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  advantages  which  their  neighbours 
had  obtained.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  political  condition  of 
Mexico  would  not  have  undergone  any  change  for  a  long  time,  but 
for  the  events  in  Europe  and  in  Spain  in  1808.  By  the  intrigues  of 
Bonaparte  the  royal  family  were  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne  of 
Spain,  and  he  conferred  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  on  his  brother 
Joseph,  then  king  of  Naples.  The  Spaniards  in  Mexico  and  the 
Creoles  were  unanimous  in  declaring  their  resistance  to  the  govern- 
ment established  by  the  French.  The  viceroy  could  no  longer  receive 
orders  from  Spain,  and  it  was  necessary  to  oiiganise  a  government 
which  should  act  independently  under  a  certain  sanction,  and  with 
authority.  But  as  to  this  point  they  disagreed.  The  Creoles  wished 
to  establish  a  national  representation;  the  Spaniards  opposed  and 
prevented  the  measure.  The  Creoles  submitted :  but  the  public  mind 
had  been  agitated  by  the  discussions 'which  had  taken  place,  and  soon 
afterwards,  in  1810,  the  natives  and  the  Mestizos,  headed  by  Don 
Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Castilla,  the  oura  or  parish  priest  of  Dolores,  rose 
against  the  government.  The  Creoles  sided  witii  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. Hidalgo,  who  had  soon  an  immense  force  with  him,  took 
Quanaxuato  by  storm,  and  occupied  Yalladolid,  whence  he  advanced 
over  the  table-land  of  Toluca  to  that  of  Tenochtitlan ;  but  some  time 
after  he  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  shot.  In  the  meantimA 
Uie  whole  country  had  risen  in  insurrection,  and  many  leaders  began 
to  act  separately.  The  most  remarkable  among  them  was  Don  Jose 
Maria  Morelos,  cura  of  Nucupetaro,  who  maintained  the  southern 
provinces  in  rebellion  against  the  governor,  and  formed  in  1811  a 
'junta,'  or  central  government.  Morelos  succeeded,  amid  vaiying 
fortunes,  in  keeping  together  an  army  for  some  years.  The  junta, 
increased  l^  new  members,  assumed  the  title  of  the  National  Assembly 
and  declared  the  independence  of  Mezioo,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
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1818.  But  after  that  eyent  Morelos  had  less  Buocea  in  his  d&riiig 
enterprises ;  and  in  Korember,  1815,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  conducted 
to  Meziooy  and  shot.  Other  chiefii  sprung  up,  but  the  viceroy 
Venegas,  supported  by  the  gallantry  and  skill  of  Calleja,  destroyed 
successively  their  armies,  so  that  when  Don  Xavior  Kina,  the  famous 
Spanish  guerilla  chief,  hinded  in  Mexico  in  1817,  the  fortune  of  the 
insurgents  was  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  he  was  unable  to  restore  their 
cause,  and  he  perished  in  the  attempt 

The  country  now  gradually  became  more  tranquil ;  but  the  events 
which  occurred  in  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  1820  suddenly  changed 
the  aspect  of  affiiirs,  and  deprived  Spain  of  the  most  valuable  of  her 
possessions  in  America,  which  it  had  regained  at  the  cost  of  much 
blood  and  money.  The  Spaniards  and  the  Creoles,  who  had  formerly^ 
made  common  cause,  were  now  divided  into  two  p^urties,  royalists  and 
constitutionalists,  and  Don  Augustin  de  Iturbide,  commander  of  a 
force  of  800  men,  issued  a  proclamation  (February  24th,  1821),  since 
known  as  the  Plan  of  Igdala,  which,  professedly  in  order  to  conciliate 
all  ])arties,  and  at  the  same  time  to  Qptablish  the  independence  of 
Mexico  and  yet  preserve  its  union  with  Spain,  proposed  to  offer  the 
crown  of  Mexico  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  in  case  of  his  refusal  to 
one  of  his  brothers,  provided  they  would  consent  to  reside  in  the 
country.  The  Spaniards  of  the  capital  opposed  the  plan,  but  Iturbide 
succeeded  in  gaining  for  it  the  support  of  the  country  generally,  and 
even  in  induciDg  the  new  Spanish  Viceroy  O'Donoju  to  accept  it 
conditionally  on  its  approval  by  the  Spanish  Government.  Iturbide 
was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  possession  of  the  capital,  where  a  junta 
was  formed,  which  declared  the  convention  with  the  viceroy  to  be 
illegal  A  congress  was  convened,  and  Iturbide  soon  after  (May  18th, 
1822)  procured  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Mexico  under 
the  title  of  Augustine  L  His  sovereignty  was  however  of  short 
duration.  He  first  quarrelled  with  the  congress,  bnt  this  he  dis- 
solved, and  formed  a  new  legislative  assembly.  When  however 
the  army  declared  against  him,  he  lost  heart,  and  in  March,  1828, 
abdicated,  and  retired  to  Europe.  In  1824  he  ventured  to  return  to 
Mexico,  but  upon  landing  at  Padillain  Tamaulipas,  he  was  arrested  and 
shot  On  the  abdication  of  Iturbide,  Mexico  was  declared  to  be  a 
federal  republic,  and  a  constitution  modelled  on  that  of  the  United 
States  of  Korth  America  was  adopted.  The  new  state  of  affairs  had 
been  brought  about  mainly  by  the  army,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
the  jealousies  and  ambition  of  different  generals  soon  led  to  new 
insurrections  and  disturbances.  It  is  neitiher  possible  nor  desirable 
to  give  an  account  of  these  in  the  present  wore.  It  must  suffice  to 
say  that  down  to  the  present  time  Mexico  has  witnessed  a  succession 
of  insurrections  and  revolutions,  and  at  the  present  moment  (December, 
1854)  one  is  raging  the  issue  of  which  is  far  from  certain.  During 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  period  moreover,  and  at  the  present  time, 
the  Indians  and  whites  have  been  in  a  state  of  hostility.  Among 
the  leaders  of  the  various  revolutionary  movements  the  present  ruler 
of  Mexico,  Santa  Anna,  has  acquired  the  pre-eminence.  From  1882 
among  many  changes,  at  one  moment  the  supreme  chief,  the  next  an 
exile,  he  has  continued  to  be  the  leadiog  character  in  Mexican  afihirs. 
By  the  last  grand  movement  commenced  in  September,  1852,  he  was 
recalled  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state;  by  a  general  vote 
(Februaxy  7th,  1858)  the  nation  adopted  his  scheme  of  government ; 
and  in  the  following  December  he  was  elected  president  for  life,  wit^ 
the  title  of  most  serene  highness,  and  full  dictatorial  powers.  In  the 
place  of  the  chambers  elected  by  popular  vote,  there  is  now  to  be  a 
council  of  state  composed  of  21  members,  but  the  authority  of  the 
president  is  practically  unlimited. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  external  history  of  the  republic 
is  the  war  with  the  United  States.  In  1885,  Texas,  the  most  north- 
eastern of  the  Mexican  states,  which  had  long  been  in  a  very  disturbed 
condition,  broke  out  into  open  revolt  against  the  central  government 
The  government  troops  were  unable  to  put  down  the  insuxgents ;  and 
in  1836  the  American  settlers,  who  were  very  numerous  in  Texas, 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  state  to  declare  itself  independent  On 
this  Santa  Anna  marched  into  Texas,  but  was  defeated,  wounded,  and 
taken  prisoner.  In  order  to  obtain  his  liberty  he  consented  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas.  His  agreement  was  not 
ratified  by  the  Mexican  legiBlature,  but  no  effort  was  made  to  reconquer 
Texas,  and  the  ''independent  republic,"  having  applied  for  admission 
into  the  North  American  Union,  was,  in  1845,  formally  recognised  by 
the  Congress  as  one  of  the  United  States.  This  step  was  understood  by 
both  republics  to  be  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war.  Mexico  was 
however  in  a  thoroughly  disorganised  condition,  and  the  arms  of  the 
United  States  were  everywhere  sucoessfuL  Peace  was  ratified  in 
February,  1848.  The  result  of  the  war  was  the  loss  to  Mexico  of  the 
whole  of  the  northern  provinces,  comprising  the  vast  and  most  valuable 
tract  of  country  now  forming  the  North  American  States  of  Texas  and 
California,  and  the  territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  an  area  of 
upwards  of  900,000  square  miles. 

The  revenue  of  the  republic  in  1849  was  under  2,000,000^,  the 
expenditure  was  8,800,000^  The  foreign  debt  amounted  in  1850  to 
10,241,7502. ;  the  internal  debt  to  above  6,000,000^ ;  but  the  finances 
of  the  republio  tan  altogether  in  the  utmost  disorder.  The  army  is 
fixed  at  26,568  men ;  the  civic  guard  at  64,946  men.     [See  Sxjtt.] 

MEXICO,  or  MEJICO,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  is 
situated  in  19**  25'  N.  lat.,  99*^  5'  W.  long.,  7468  feet  above  the  level 


of  the  sea.  The  population  is  said  to  amount  to  150,000.  Itttaodi 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  oblong  plain,  wUch,  from  being 
surrounded  by  high  hills  or  mountains,  is  commonly  adled  the  Tale 
of  Tenochtitlon,  which  was  the  name  given  to  the  town  before  the  year 
1580.  The  circuit  of  this  vale,  measured  along  the  crest  of  tiie  ranges 
which  inclose  it,  is  nearly  205  miles,  and  its  area  is  1710  square  miles; 
but  about  one-tenth  of  its  surfSiMse,  or  164  square  miles,  is  occupied  bj 
four  lakes.  The  largest  of  these  lakes,  that  of  Tezcuco,  which  coren 
a  surface  of  77  square  miles,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  vale,  and  is 
only  about  three  feet  and  a  half  lower  than  the  great  square  of  the 
city,  which  stands  on  its  western  shores,  on  swampy  grouni  lie 
surface  of  the  other  lakes  is  above  the  level  of  the  city;  and  as  during 
the  rainy  season  the  water,  descending  abundantly  from  the  rangei 
which  inclose  the  vale,  is  poured  into  these  lakes,  which  bare  no 
outlet,  it  frequently  happened  that  in  very  wet  seasons  the  water 
which  accumulated  in  the  lakes  inundated  the  lower  portion  of  the 
vale,  and  rose  several  feet  in  the  streets  of  Mexico.  To  present  soch 
an  occurrence  the  Spanish  government  caused  a  canal  to  be  mada 
through  the  mountams  of  Nochistongo,  which  lie  north-west  of  the 
lake  of  Zumpango,  by  which  the  superabundant  water  from  the  lalu 
is  carried  off.  This  stupendous  wori^,  known  by  ttie  name  of  tiw 
Desague  of  Huehuetoca,  is  above  12  miles  long,  and  for  more  than 
1000  yards  is  cut  through  rocks  from  60  to  75  feet  high.  It  is  jostly 
considered  one  of  the  most  remarkable  hydraulic  works  in  existence. 

Mexico  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world.  In  the  diy  season  it 
is  at  some  distance  from  the  lake  of  Tescnco,  whose  waters  in  the 
rainy  season  are  sometimes  driven  by  easterly  winds  to  the  eastern 
border  of  the  city,  whidi  is  protected  against  inundations  by  djkes. 
The  streets  are  very  wide,  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are 
well  paved.  The  private  houses,  though  spacious,  are  rather  low, 
seldom  exceeding  one  story;  but  being  constructed  either  of  amygda- 
loid or  porphyry,  they  have  an  air  of  solidity  and  even  of  magnificence. 
The  moderate  height  of  the  public  as  well  as  private  buildings  is  owing 
partlv  to  the  difficulty  of  laying  a  gfood  foundation,  as  water  is  uni- 
formly foimd  at  a  very  few  feet  from  the  surface,  and  partly  to  the 
frequency  of  earthquakes.  In  consequence  of  the  water  all  the  larger 
buildings  are  raised  upon  piles.  The  houses  are  all  squares,  isdoaag 
open  courts,  which  are  surrounded  by  corridors,  and  have  flat  roofs; 
and  all  the  windows  are  ornamented  with  balconies. 

The  squares  are  spacious  and  generally  surrounded  by  huildmgs  of 
hewn  stone  in  a  good  style  of  architecture.  The  principal  square  ii 
the  Plaza  Mayor,  which  on  two  sides  is  surrounded  by  the  cathedral 
and  the  palace,  and  on  the  two  other  sides  by  shops  and  dwelling- 
houses,  with  the  exception  of  the  Casa  del  Estado,  or  the  Palace  of 
Cortes.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  was  formerly  a  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Charles  lY.  of  Spain,  which  has  been  removed  since  the 
revolution  to  the  court-yard  of  the  university.  This  square  is  the 
market  for  vegetables  and  fruits.  Manufiactured  goods  are  sold  in  the 
Portales,  or  covered  colonnades,  of  whic^  there  are  several  on  a  laigs 
scale.  The  Parian,  or  bazaar,  is  a  square  building,  divided  into  uni- 
form compartments  by  two  principid  cross  streete,  and  others  sob- 
dividing  it  The  pahice,  in  which  the  viceroy  formeriy  was  lodged,  and 
which  now  serves  as  the  residence  of  the  president,  and  also  contaiu 
the  senate-house,  mint^  and  all  the  principal  public  offices,  is  a  building 
of  great  extent,  including  a  number  of  squares  and  inner  courts  witli 
separate  staircases  and  suites  of  apartments.  One  of  these  courts  con- 
tains the  botanic  garden,  which  however  has  long  been  much  neglected. 
The  Mineria,  or  School  of  Mines,  is  a  large  modem  edifice,  aLready  in 
a  very  dilapidated  condition :  it  contains  a  rich  collection  of  minerala 
The  Acordada,  or  great  prison,  is  a  substantial  and  large  building, 
which  will  contain  above  1 200  prisoners.  The  hospital,  now  oooTerted 
into  artillery  barracks,  occupies  a  large  site,  and  is  well  built  The 
university  building  contains  a  collection  of  Mexican  antiquities,  among 
which  is  the  celebrated  stone  of  sacrifice.  The  academy  of  arts, 
which  is  a  fine  building,  but  in  a  very  neglected  state,  contsina  t  grert 
collection  of  models  and  casts,  and  a  school  for  drawing. 

The  numerous  churches  and  convents,  with  their  cupolas  and 
steeples,  give  the  town  a  magnificent  appearance.  The  cathedral 
stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  great  teocalli,  or  temple,  of  the  god  Mixitli 
The  interior  is  lofty  and  imposing.  In  the  outer  wall  of  this  churcji 
is  fixed  the  '  kellenda,'  a  circular  stone,  covered  with  hieroglyphic 
figures,  by  which  the  Aztecs  used  to  designate  the  months  of  the  year. 
[AzTics.]  Among  the  numerous  convents  that  of  San  Frandsoo  is 
distingmshed  by  its  extent,  architectural  beauty,  and  wealth.  The 
Alameda,  or  public  walk,  laid  out  like  a  park,  is  at  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  town.  There  1b  a  large  Plaza  de  Toros,  or  theatre  for 
bull-fights.  As  the  ground  on  which  the  dty  stands  is  low,  all  the 
roads  leading  to  it  are  raised  six  or  eight  feet  above  its  level;  the; 
are  broad,  paved  in  the  middle,  and  planted  on  both  sides  with  dooUe 
rows  of  trees.    These  roads,  called  pascos,  oSord  delightful  rides. 

The  dty  is  supplied  with  drinkable  water  by  two  aqueducts,  which 
bring  it  down  from  sources  situated  in  the  mountains  west  of  the  rda 
The  Ux^BT  aqueduct,  leading  from  Santa  F^  to  the  Alameda,  and 
thence  to  the  lake,  is  11,155  yards  long,  and  in  one-third  of  its  course 
is  supported  by  arches  of  stone  and  brick.  Its  water,  which  is  Tfrt 
pure,  is  distributed  through  the  dty.  The  other  aqueduct,  that  of 
Chapoltepec,  which  supplies  the  southern  suburbs,  is  8608  yards  Ion;. 
The  dty  is  partly  supplied  with  provisions  and  vegetables  by  small 
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boato,  which  bring  them  over  the  lake  of  Tezoaco ;  but  it  depends, 
eBpecially  for  Tegetablea,  of  which  Yast  quantities  are  consumed,  on 
the  supply  by  the  canal  of  Iztapalapan,  which  leads  from  the  lake  of 
Xochinulco  to  the  town.  This  canal  is  narrow,  but  always  covered 
with  snudl  canoes  loaded  with  fruits  and  vegetables :  it  passes  through 
the  '  chinampas,'  or  floating  gardens,  which  in  their  present  state  are 
long  narrow  strips  of  well-cultivated  ground,  redeemed  from  the  sur- 
rounding swamp,  and  intersected  by  small  canals.  It  is  stated  that 
they  originally  consisted  of  wooden  rafts,  covered  with  earth,  and 
floated  about  in  the  lake  when  it  was  full  of  water,  whence  their  name 
is  derived.  At  present  they  are  all  stationary,  but  there  are  still 
some  floating  gardens  in  the  lake  of  Xochimilco. 

The  manufactures  are  not  important,  except  those  of  plate  and 
tobacco,  which  latter  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  government, 
as  in  every  part  of  the  republia  Gold  lace  is  also  made.  There  are 
also  a  few  manufactories  of  soap,  cotton  and  woollen  doths,  coaches, 
and  hats ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  manufactured  goods  for 
the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  is  imported  from  Europe ;  silk 
stuffo,  and  especially  stockings,  are  brought  from  China.  The  com- 
merce of  Mexico  is  limited  to  the  importation  of  these  foreign  goods, 
and  to  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  mines.  The  city  owes 
its  present  importance  to  the  circumstance  of  being  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  residence  of  the  president  of  Mexico  and  of  a  great 
number  of  Very  wealthy  individuals. 

The  most  remarkable  object  in  the  environs  of  Mexico  is  the  palace 
of  Chapoltepec,  which  is  built  on  a  rock,  to  the  foot  of  which  the 
water  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuoo  extended  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  by 
Cortes  (1521).  The  palace,  which  was  built  by  one  of  the  viceroys  of 
Mexico,  is  properly  a  fortress ;  but  it  is  now  in  a  very  dilapidated 
state. 

MEXICO,  GULF  OF,  is  a  mediterranean  sea,  united  by  numerous 
straits  with  the  Atlantic,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  row  of 
islands  and  widely  extended  banks.  The  long  chain  of  the  Antilles 
forms  its  eastern  boundary  between  10^  and  20°  N.  lat,  and  several 
small  banks,  with  the  Great  and  little  Bahama  Bank,  extend  along  it 
from  20"  to  26''  N.  lat.  It  is  divided  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the 
Mexican  isthmus,  which  imites  the  two  Americas.  The  length  of  the 
whole  sea,  from  east-south-east  to  west-north-west,  is  not  much  short 
of  3000  miles.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  island  of  Cuba, 
which  lies  across  the  sea  from  east  to  west.  •  Of  these  portions  the 
southern  in  modem  times  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  whilst  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  been  limited  to  the  northern 
portion. 

The  Caribbean  Sea,  which  extends  from  east  to  west  nearly  2000 
miles,  or  the  distance  from  the  British  Islands  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Newfoundland,  with  an  average  breadth  of  less  than  500  miles,  is  free 
from  rocks  and  dangers  to  navigation  between  the  Lesser  Antilles  and 
80**  W.  long.,  except  along  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  where  there  are 
numerous  steep  rocks  and  islands  which  extend  westward  to  70°. 
West  of  80%  and  indeed  from  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Gulf  of 
Darien,  the  coast  is  lined  by  numerous  reeSs  and  low  wooded  islands, 
called  *  keys,'  which  in  the  Mosquito  Gulf  and  the  Bay  of  Honduras 
increase  in  niunber,  and  render  navigation  more  intricate  and 
dons^erous. 

The  Gitlf  of  Mexico,  or  the  northern  portion  of  the  mediterranean, 
is  united  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  a  strait  about  120  miles  wide,  which 
is  formed  by  Cape  San  Antonio,  the  most  western  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  and  Cape  Catoche,  the  most  northern  point  of  the 
peninsula  of  Yucatan.  The  length  of  the  Gulf,  from  Cape  Sable  in 
Florida  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico,  is  more  than  1000  miles,  and 
its  breadth  towards  the  west  more  than  700  miles ;  but  between 
Yucatan  and  Cuba,  on  the  south,  and  the  shores  of  Louisiana  and 
Alabama,  on  the  north,  it  does  not  exceed  550  miles.  Shoals  and 
small  islands  are  rare  within  the  body  of  the  sea,  and  occur  only  along 
the  northern  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba  and  along  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan.  Along  the  coast  of  Mexico  the  soundings  are  very  regular, 
beginning  at  a  distance  of  about  80  miles  with  100  fathoms,  and 
decreasing  gradually  as  we  approach  the  shores.  At  the  eastern 
extremity,  where  the  gulf  terminates  in  the  old  Bahama  Channel  and 
Florida  Strait,  the  navigation  is  rendered  very  intricate  by  the  Florida 
Beef,  the  Key  Sal  Bank,  the  Great  Bahama  Bank,  and  the  numerous 
keys,  shoals,  and  idets  which  surround  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba. 

The  eastern  trade-winds  prevail  in  this  sea  during  the  summer  from 
Kay  to  November,  and  on  its  eastern  border  along  the  islands  all  the 
year  round.  But  along  the  coast  of  Venezuela  and  the  shores  of  the 
Mexican  isthmus  the  winds  are  subject  to  a  regular  change  from 
November  to  ApriL  In  the  Caribbean  Sea  calms  and  light  winds 
succeed  the  trade-winds  in  November  until  the  month  of  December, 
when  the  wind  settles  in  the  north-west,  and  varies  only  to  the  north 
up  to  the  month  of  ApriL  This  wind  blows  in  violent  gusts  and  is 
attended  with  ram,  but  does  not  appear  to  extend  beyond  12**  80' 
N.  lat,  to  the  north  of  which  parallel  the  trade-wind  always  blowa 
Calms  and  light  airs  in  April  indicate  the  change  of  the  wind,  which 
soon  settles  in  north-east  and  east.  In  the  Golf  of  Mexico  the  Nortes, 
or  northern  gales,  are  much  dreaded  by  navigators.  They  begin  in 
September  or  October,  and  become  prevalent  in  November:  they 
blow  with  the  greatest  force  in  March,  and  sometimes  last  to  the 
month  of  ApriL 


The  currents  in  this  sea  are  mostly  independent  of  this  change  of 
winds.  A  strong  current  sets  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  from  the 
Atlantic;  and  one  still  stronger  is  met  with  along  the  coasts  of 
Venezuela  and  New  Granada:  it  runs  westward  the  whole  year 
round  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela,  but  west  of  that  bay  only  from 
May  to  November.  When  the  easterly  wind  ceases  in  November  the 
currents  begin  to  run  to  the  westward  some  days  before  the  north* 
west  winds  come  on,  and  continue'  to  flow  in  that  direction  to  the 
month  of  ApriL  But  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  the  most  southern  corner 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  order  of  the  currents  is  inverted;  they  run 
westward  from  December  to  April,  and  eastward  from  May  to 
November.  Theee  currents  extend  only  about  24  or  80  miles  from 
the  shores,  and  in  the  body  of  the  sea  they  are  always  westerly,  aad 
commonly  weak,  except  in  January  and  February,  when  they  run 
with  great  forces  Along  the  shores  of  Mexico,  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  them,  no  current  is  met  with,  except  when  the  northers 
blow,  when  a  strong  southerly  current  runs  along  the  shores ;  and  to 
this  circumstance  is  ascribed  the  formation  of  the  numerous  long- 
extended  islands  which  line  these  shores,  as  also  tiie  bars  which  lie 
before  the  embouchures  of  the  rivers.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  the  northern  current  turns  eastward,  and  afterwards  to 
the  south-east.  At  the  western  extremity  of  Florida  Reef  the  current 
divides :  the  greater  portion  of  the  water,  turning  eastward,  forms 
the  Gulf  Stream ;  while  the  renxainder,  running  westward  along  the 
reefs^  called  the  Colorados,  winds  about  Cape  San  Antonio  and  Cape 
Corrientes,  and  returns  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  Gulf  Stream  carries 
the  water  back  to  the  Atlantic.    [Atlantio  Ooeav.] 

The  Mexican  Gulf  may  be  entered  by  vesselB  tlirough  aU  the  straits 
which  divide  the  Lesser  Antilles  firom  one  another ;  but  navigators 
prefer  the  straits  between  Trinidad  and  Grenada,  and  between  San 
Vincent  and  Santa  Luda,  when  they  sail  to  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  remarkable  for  the  high  temperature  of  its 
waters.  It  raises  the  thermometer  to  86%  while  in  the  Atlantic, 
between  the  same  parallels,  the  water  does  not  exceed  77 **  or  78**.  In 
the  centre  of  this  sea,  between  the  northern  coast  of  Yucatan  and 
the  shores  of  Louisiana,  great  quantities  of  Fuciu  ruUans,  or  gulf- 
weed,  are  met  with,  extending  in  parallel  lines  from  80uth-south«aast 
to  north-north-west 

MEXIMIEUX.    [AiN.l 

MEYMAC.    [CoRRizB.] 

MEYSSAC.    [Cobble.] 

MEZEL.    [Alpss,  Bassbs.] 

MEZlilRES.    [Abdeitmes;  Indbb.] 

MGLIN.      [CZBBKIQOF.] 

MHEYSIR.    [Hindustan.] 

MIAMI.    [Flobida;  Ohio.] 

MICHAEL'S,  ST.    [Azobbs;  Mabaziob.] 

MICHIGAN,  one  of  the  most  northern  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  extends  between  41**  50'  and  48°  N.  kt ;  82*"  25*  and 
90*"  84'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  E.,  N.E.,  and  N.  by  Canada,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior,  with  their 
connecting  channels;  N.W.  by  the  territory  of  Minnesota,  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  the  Montreal  and  Monomonie  rivers;  W.  by  the  state 
of  Wisconsin ;  S.W.  by  that  of  Illinois,  firom  which  it  is  separated  by 
Lake  Michigan ;  and  S.  by  the  states  of  Indiana  and  Ohio.  The  area 
is  56,243  square  miles,  or  about  2000  square  miles  less  than  tluit  of 
England  and  Wales.  The  population  in  1850  was  397,654  (of  whom 
2583  were  free-coloured  persons),  or  7*07  to  the  square  mile.  The 
inhabitants  being  all  free  the  federal  representative  population  is  the 
same  as  the  entire  population  in  1850 ;  this,  according  to  the  present 
ratio  of  representation,  entitles  the  state  to  send  four  representatives 
to  Congress.  To  the  Senate,  like  each  of  the  other  states,  Michigan 
sends  two  members. 

Sti/rfaee,  Hydrography,  Ac — The  sur&ce  of  the  state  consists  of  two 
peninsulas — a  southern  and  larger  one — ^forming  Michigan  proper, 
which  lies  between  lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  a  small  portion  of 
Erie;  and  a  northern  one,  lying  between  lakes  Michigan  and  Superior, 
and  forming  what  is  generally  known  as  Northern  Michigan.  The 
lake  coast-lme  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  1400  miles  in  length. 

The  southern  peninsula,  or  Michigan  proper,  has  not  a  very  diver- 
sified surface.  The  eastern  side  is  level  The  western  coast  exhibits 
some  bold  cli£&.  The  interior  forms  a  plain  generally  level,  but  in 
some  districts  undulating  or  intersected  with  low  hills.  This  tract  is 
probably  about  200  feet  above  the  lakes,  and  the  surface  of  the  lakes 
is  nearly  600  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  highest  land  traverses  the 
peninsula  towards  its  southern  extremity  in  a  south-west  and  north- 
east direction,  and  terminates  on  the  east  of  Saginaw  Bay  with 
the  smaller  peninsula  of  Sanilac.  The  surface  of  this  part  is  more 
undulating  than  other  parts,  and  intersected  by  a  great  number  of 
small  lakes.  The  slope  of  this  high  land  towards  the  lakes  Erie  and 
St  Clair,  and  the  straits  of  Detroit  and  St.  Clair,  is  long  and  hardly 
perceptible.  This  is  probably  the  most  fertile  district  of  the  country ; 
it  oontains  little  prairie  land,  except  on  the  alluvial  tracts  near  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  and  along  the  lakes,  which  are  in  some  parts 
mar^y  but  fertile.  Nearlv  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  country 
is  covered  with  trees  of  a  heavy  growth ;  but  the  peninsula  of  Salinao 
has  a  poor  soil  and  is  mostly  sandy.    The  northern  part  of  the  penin* 
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mky  between  lake  Hmon  and  Lake  Michigan,  alopee  from  the  higher 
central  tract  with  a  reiy  gradual  descent  to  the  west,  but  more  rapidly 
tovrards  Lake  Huron.  On  the  coast  of  Lake  Michigan  the  clifib,  or 
blu£b,  are  frequently  100  and  occasionally  200  to  250  feet  high.  A 
great  portion  of  the  northern  part  of  this  peninsula  is  prairie-land. 
The  snores  of  boUi  the  great  lakes  are  poor  and  sandy,  and  along  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  there  are  sandy  eminences,  formed  near  the 
mouths  of  the  numeiouB  small  riyers  which  join  the  lake  by  the 
action  of  their  current  against  the  swell  of  the  lake. 

The  northern  peninsuU  is  more  varied  in  aspect  and  grander  in  its 
picturesque  features.  On  the  eastern  side  it  rises  in  low  hills  from  the 
ukes  to  a  more  elevated  table-land.  Westward  the  country  is  broken 
by  high  lulls  with  intervening  plains^  and  is  in  part  occupied  by  a 
portion  of  the  Porcupine  Mountains,  which  form  the  dividing  range 
of  the  waters  which  fall  into  lakes  Superior  and  Michigan.  The 
highest  summits  of  this  range  are  said  to  attain  an  elevation  of  nearly 
2000  feet.  Along  the  northern  coast^  firom  the  Pictured  Rocks  weat- 
-murd,  there  are  bare  bold  rocks  and  sandy  plains ;  and  the  country  for 
some  distance  inland  being  wild  and  drouy,  it  has  been  called  the 
Siberia  of  Michigan.  By  for  the  larger  remaining  part  of  the  penin- 
sula consists  of  vast  forests  of  white  and  yellow  pines,  birch,  oak, 
aspen,  hendock,  and  spruce  trees,  with  ash  and  elm  along  the  rivers, 
and  the  sugaiMnaple  in  the  southern  parts.  There  are  however  also 
wide  and  bare  sandy  plains. 

As  the  avers  of  both  peninsulas  descend  from  the  table-land  to 
the  great  lakes,  they  have  but  a  short  course.  The  principal  rivers 
of  the  southern  peninsula  are  the  Detroit,  St  Clair,  Grand,  and 
Saginaw,  which  flow  into  Lake  Huron ;  and  the  St  Joseph's,  Grand 
Maskegon,  and  Kalamaaoo,  which  flow  into  Lake  Michigan.  On  the 
table-land  they  run  slowly,  but  on  the  declivity  their  course  is  accele- 
rated and  interrupted  by  rapids.  The  most  important  are  St  Joseph's 
Hiverand  Saginaw.  St  Joseph's  falls  into  I^ke  Michigan,  not  far 
from  its  southern  extremity,  after  a  winding  course  of  about  250 
miles.  It  has  a  sand-bar  at  its  mouth ;  but  is  navigable  for  keel-boats 
to  Lockport,  150  miles.  The  Saginaw  is  formed  by  a  great  number  nit 
branches^  which  descend  fh>m  the  table-land  to  the  depression  in  which 
it  flows,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  Saginaw 
Bay.  Some  of  these  branches  flow  50  miles  before  &ey  unite.  After 
their  union  the  river  takes  the  name  of  Saginaw,  and  is  navigable  for 
boats  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  80  miles.  The  rivers  St  Clair  and 
Detroil^  as  well  as  the  lakes  of  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  St  Clair, 
and  Erie,  are  noticed  under  Canada.  The  chief  rivers  of  the  northern 
peninsula  are  the  Montreal,  Great  Iron,  Ontonagon,  Huron,  and 
St  John's,  which  fSedl  into  Lake  Superior;  and  ihe  Manistee  and 
Monomonie,  which  flow  into  Lake  Michigan;  but  there  are  also 
numerous  smaller  rapid  streams,  which  are  of  great  value  for  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  purposes.  Besides  the  greist  lakes,  which  almost 
surround  the  state,  tiie  whole  interior  of  botii  peninsulas  contains  a 
very  large  number  of  small  lakes,  varying  in  size  up  to  1000  acres, 
generally  of  considerable  depth,  and  abounding  in  fish,  while  their 
shores  tHad  surfisce  are  the  resort  of  numerous  water-fowL 

There  is  no  canal  in  the  state,  but  one  or  two  of  considerable 
importance  have  been  for  some  time  projected. 

In  1854  the  total  length  of  completed  railways  in  Michigan  exceeded 
500  miles.  The  main  Unee  are  two  very  important  transverse  roads — 
one*  called  the  Central,  extending  from  I>6troit,  by  New  Bu£falo,  to 
Chicago,  in  Illinois ;  the  other,  called  the  Southern  Michigan,  extend- 
ing fgom  Monroe  to  Chicago:  both  belong  to  the  southern  portion  of 
the  southern  peninsula.  These  lines  have  an  immense  traffic,  as  they 
Ibtm  the  readiest  communication  between  the  Northern  Atlantic  states 
and  the  Mississippi,  and  are  in  connection  by  means  of  branch-lines 
and  lake«teameni  with  the  neighbouring  states  and  Canada.  There 
are  several  short  lines  in  operation  in  the  state,  and  others  are 
conmienced  or  projected. 

Geology,  MnienUogy,  Ac — ^The  rocks  of  Michigan  belong  principally 
to  the  primitive  and  palaeozoic  formations.  Of  the  northern  peniiauBula, 
the  middle  and  south-western  portions  are  oocupied  almost  entirely  by 
eruptive  and  metamorphic  rooks,  and  they  occur  through  the  centre 
of  die  eastern  district  Granite  rocks  occur  widely ;  and  in  proximity 
with  them  are.homblend,  felspars,  talcose  and  ohloritic  schists,  and 
other  metamorphic  rocks.  Granite  boulders,  often  of  immense  size, 
are  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  South  of  the  granite  and 
trappean  beds  is  a  series  of  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  consisting  of  Potsdam 
■andstone,  what  is  termed  by  American  geologists  the  lower  sandstone, 
and  blue  limestones,  well  marked  by  the  characteristic  fossils.  The 
Lower  SUurian  is  skirted  southward  by  a  narrow  belt  of  Upper  Silurian 
strata,  consLsting  of  the  gray  or  diff  limestone  and  sandstone.  The 
northern  part  of  this  peninsula,  bordering  Lake  Superior,  is  occupied 
by  rocks  of  the  New  Ked-Sandstone  formation,  or,  as  some  geologists 
assert,  of  Potsdam,  or  Old  Bed-Sandstone.  Hie  strata  consist  of  beds 
of  red-coloured  sandstone^  with  their  intervening  beds  of  clays,  resting 
on  thick  beds  of  congbmeratM,  occasionally  capped  wi^  masses  of 
basaltic  trap ;  and  everywhere  in  conjunction  with  or  intersected  by 
rich  veins  and  dykes  of  copper-trap,  silver,  fibrous  gypsum,  Ac.  The 
oldest  rocks  noticed  in  the  southern  peninsula  are  of  the  Devonian 
formation,  which  occupies  a  wide  area  in  the  extreme  north,  and  small 
spaces  in  the  south,  south-east,  and  south-west  It  is  composed  of 
"  oncjgroap  of  strata,  containing  very  fossiliferous  limestone  beds  of  a 


light-gray  colour,  often  whitish."  The  remainder,  forming  Ihe  miin 
portion  of  this  peninsula,  consists  of  Carboniferous  strata;  the  Lower 
Carboniferous,  or  mountain  Umestonn  rocks,  Oocupymg,  except  where 
they  bear  upon  the  Devonian,  the  outer  area;  and  the  Upper 
Carboniferous/  or  coal-measures,  the  entire  centre  of  the  peniosuk 

Michigan  is  extremely  rich  in  minerals,  though  in  this  respect  her 
resources  have  scarcely  begun  to  be  developed.  AcconUng  to  tb« 
United  States  Geolc^ts,  who  were  espedally  deputed  by  the  federal 
government  to  examine  these  districts,  the  beds  of  iron  in  the  northern 
peninsula  *'  are  on  a  scale  of  such  magnitude,  and  the  ore  is  of  such 
purity  .  .  .  and  there  are  such  immense  forests  covering  the  surface 
suitable  for  charcoal  .  .  .  that  this  iron  region  may  be  pronounoed 
the  most  valuable  and  extensive  in  the  world,  for  the  manufacturing 
of  the  finer  varieties  of  wrought-iron  and  steel  .  .  .  The  iron-on 
occurs  in  a  metamorphic  formation  bounded  by  two  granite  beds,  one 
on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south,  and  it  is  prolonged  westerly 
beyond  the  Michiganig  River.  This  formation  consists  of  hombleod, 
talcose  and  chlorite  slates,  with  associated  beds  of  homblend  and  fel- 
spar rocks,  evidently  trappean  in  their  origin.  The  ore  conaxsts  maiolf 
of  the  specular  or  peroxide  of  iron,  with  an  admixture  of  the  iot- 
grained  magnetic.  In  some  instances  the  whole  ridge,  or  knob,  appears 
to  consist  of  one  mass  of  pure  ore.  ...  In  others  the  ore  ia  mixed 
with  seams  of  quarta  or  jasper,  which  renders  it  leas  valuable.** 
Copperore  is  also  found  in  extraordinary  extent  and  richness.  Point 
Kewenaw  is  the  centre  of  the  copper  region,  which  is  said  to  extend 
for  185  miles  with  a  width  of  from  1  to  6  milea  Both  iron-  aod 
ooppei^mines  are  being  worked,  but,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the 
population  and  the  want  of  shipping  on  Lake  Superior,  only  very 
imperfectly.  Veins  of  silver  occur  on  Point  Kewenaw.  Indications 
of  both  bituminous  and  anthracitic  coal  are  found  in  the  carboniferous 
region  of  the  southern  peninsula.  Barytes,  strontium,  and  gypsam 
occur  in  the  great  mineral  region  of  the  northern  peninsula.  There 
are  in  various  parts  both  saline  and  sulphureous  spnngs.  Qramteand 
various  kinds  of  limestones  and  sandstones,  affording  excellent  building 
stones,  abound ;  and  numerous  quarries  are  in  full  work.  Limestone 
and  marl  for  burning  abound,  as  do  also  beds  of  marly  cUy  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  and  fine  sands  for  the  manufacture  of 
glass  and  porcelain. 

Climate,  Soil,  Produclions, — The  climate  of  this  country  is  serere  in 
both  peninsulas,  though  most  so  in  the  northern.  The  winter  gene- 
rally begins  in  the  middle  of  November,  and  lasts  to  the  middle  of 
March.  The  ice  on  the  rivers  and  borders  of  the  lak^  is  strong 
enough  to  admit  travelling  on  sledges.  The  summers  are  never  hot, 
but  subject  to  considerable  changes.  In  the  hottest  days  the  ther- 
mometer rises  to  70%  but  in  the  evening  snd  morning  it  is  as  lowaa 
46*.  The  climate  is  rather  dry,  and  the  quantity  of  snow  which 
falls  not  considerable. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  northern  peninaula  appears  to  be  in 
adapted  for  agricultural  oj^erations.  Besides  the  extensive  sandy 
plains,  there  are  immense  forests,  covering  by  fiur  the  larger  part  oif 
the  peninsula.  Millions  of  acres  are  at  present  covered  with  pinea 
The  southern  side  of  this  peninsula  is  however  more  genial  in  diinate, 
and  better  fitted  for  the  farmer.  Much  of  it  appears  to  be  sTailable 
for  the  growth  of  wheat,  oats,  the  grasses,  and  esculent  plants ;  though 
not  for  maise.  Vast  tracts  in  this  part  are  covered  with  the  8uga^ 
maple,  and  more  thinly  with  white  and  red  oak,  beech,  and  spraca 
The  soil  of  the  southern  peninsula  is  considerably  varied,  but  much 
more  fitted  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  appropriate  manures  an 
readily  obtainable.  It  is  pretty  extensively  and  carefully  enltiTated. 
Both  maise  and  wheat  flourish  here ;  and  the  other  grains,  especially 
oats,  fruit,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  are  also  largely  grown  and 
succeed  welL  The  country  along  the  Strait  of  Detroit  is  famous  for 
its  orchards,  which  the  BVenoh  settlers  planted,  and  which  are  ex- 
tensive and  weU  managed.  A  great  quantity  of  cider  is  made,  and 
much  of  it  is  exported.  Some  flax,  hops,  and  tobacco  are  grown. 
Maple  sugar  is  very  largely  prepared.  Around  the  lakes  of  the  table- 
land, and  near  the  mouths  of  some  rivers,  large  tracts  are  covered 
with  wild  rice  (Zieainia  €tqucUica),  on  which  immense  flocks  of  wate^ 
fowl,  of  various  species,  feed.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  almost 
unbounded  resources  which  the  forests  afford  for  the  developmeot  of 
the  lumber  trade. 

Domestic  animals  are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  in  the  state. 
Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  numerous,  and  wool  is  becoming 
an  important  article  of  trade.  The  lakes  and  rivers  abound  in  fish, 
and  the  lake  fisheries  promise  to  become  a  very  considerable  branch  of 
the  industry  of  .the  state. 

Michigan  has  as  yet  scarcely  any  manufactures.  Of  108,978  males 
above  the  age  of  15  in  the  state  in  1860,  there  were  65,815  returned 
as  employed  in  agriculture,  and  22,875  in  commerce,  trade  manufac- 
tures, mechanic  arts,  and  mining.  The  principal  manufacturing 
establishments  are  iron-works:  there  are  also  woollen-factoiiea, tan- 
neries, and  numerous  flour-  and  saw-mills.  The  coppermines  in  1850 
employed  706  hands. 

The  state  has  little  direct  foreign  commerce,  and  that  is  with  the 
adjoining  British  provinces,  but  t£e  lake  commerce  is  very  laife  and 
constantly  increasing;  in  1850  the  commerce  on  Lake  Michigan 
amounted  to  nearly  twenty-five  million  dollars. 

JHvmons,  Totnu,  dfcc, — ^Michigan  is  dirided  into  43  counties  but 
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there  are  besides  "  21  unorganlBed  oounties."  Lansing  is  the  capital, 
but  Dbtroit  is  the  centre  of  commercial  operations,  and  by  far  the 
]ai*gest  town  in  the  state.  Lansing  and  the  other  more  important 
towns  we  notice  hei*e :  the  population  is  that  of  1S50  : — 

Laruifig,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Grand  River, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Cedar  River,  i2°  43'  N.  lat,  84*  29'  W.  long., 
483  miles  N.W.  from  Washington:  population,  1229.  Lansing  is 
regularly  built,  having  been  laid  out  as  the  capital  of  the  state  on  a 
site  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness  in  1847.  The  state  house  is  large 
and  handsome,  and  other  public  buildings  are  neat  structures. 

Adrian,  at  the  junction  of  Beaver  Creek  with  Raisin  River,  86  miles 
S.E.  from  Lansing,  population  8006/ is  a  busy  village,  having  some 
mills  and  factories.  Ann  Arbor,  the  capital  of  Washtenaw  county,  on 
the  Huron  River,  51  miles  E.S.E.  from  Lansing,  is  the  centre  of  an 
important  internal  trade,  and  the  seat  of  the  university  of  Michigan. 
Grand  Rapida,  by  the  rapids  so  called,  at  the  head  of  the,  steam  navi* 
gation  of  Grand  River,  60  miles  W.S.W.  from  Lansing,*  population 
2686,  is  becoming  one  of  the  leading  commercial  depdts  of  the  state. 
In  the  town  are  numerous  public  buildings,  warehouses,  and  mills ;  in 
the  vicinity  are  quarries  of  excellent  building  stones.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  is  an  extensive  ancient  Indian  burying  place.  Jackson, 
on  the  upper  branch  of  Grand  River,  32  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Lansing, 
population  2363,  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  good  grass  and  grain 
district;  possesses  great  water-power  for  manufacturing  purposes; 
and  building  stone  and  coal  are  obtained  in  abundance  in  the  vicinity. 
The  manufactures  are  of  iron-ware,  machinery,  and  leather ;  there  are 
several  flour-mills ;  and  a  large  trade  Ib  carried  on  with  the  interior. 
Kalamazoo,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  51  miles  W.S.W.  from 
Lansing,  population  2507,  is  a  thriving  manufacturing  and  trading 
town,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district.  Monroe  City, ' 
on  the  right  bank  of  Raisin  River,  2^  miles  from  its  outlet  in  Lake 
Erie:  population,  2813.  Monroe  as  the  terminus  of  the  Michigan 
Southern  railway,  and  the  depdt  of  the  commerce  of  Lake  Erie,  is  a 
place  of  considerable  and  gtowing  commercial  importance,  and  has 
some  manufactures.  It  contains  several  handsome  public  buildinga 
YpsUanti,  on  the  Huron  River,  and  the  Michigan  Central  railway,  60 
miles  S.E.  from  Lansing,  population  3051,  contains  five  churches,  a 
branch  of  the  state  university,  and  a  state  normal  school;  and  has 
numerous  mills  and  manufactories. 

Oovemment,  Ac— The  present  form  of  constitution  was  framed  and 
adopted  in  1850  :  every  sixteenth  year  the  question  of  the  revision  of 
the  conBtitution  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote.  The  right  of 
voting  in  all  state  elections  is  vested  in  every  white  male  citizen,  and 
every  civilised  male  Indian  not  a  member  of  a  tribe.  The  legislative 
body,  elected  biennially,  consists  of  a  Senate  of  32  members,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  not  leas  than  64,  nor  more  than  100  (at 
present  66)  members.  The  acknowledged  debt  of  the  state,  November 
1852  V7as  2,807,850  dollars,  but  Michigan  is  one  of  the  repudiating 
states,  and  omits  all  reference  to  the  repudiated  debt. 

Early  in  the  17th  century  the  French  penetrated  into  this  country 
from  Quebec.  In  1670  they  founded  Detroit.  In  1783  Michigan  was 
included  in  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  but  not  actually  given  up 
by  the  British  until  1796.  In  1805  it  was  formed  into  a  territory ; 
cud  in  1837  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  state. 

M I  DDE  LBURG.    [Zekland.] 

MIDDLKPAHRT.    [Funbn.] 

MIDDLEHAM.    [Yorkshire.] 

MIDDLESEX,  the  metropolitan  county  of  England,  is  bounded  N. 
by  Hertfordshire ;  K  by  Essex,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
river  Lea;  S.E.  by  Kent ;  S.  by  Surrey,  from  both  of  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  river  Thames;  and  W.  by  Buckinghamshire,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Colne.  Its  greatest  length  is,  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  from  the  Lea  near  Waltbam  Abbey  to  the 
Thames  opposite  Chertsey,  28  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right 
angles  to  the  length,  is,  from  near  South  Mimms  on  the  great  north 
road  to  Limehouse,  17  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  282  square  miles. 
The  population  m  1841  was  1,576,636;  in  1851  it  was  1,886,576.  It 
iB  the  smallest  of  the  English  counties,  except  Rutland. 

Surface;  QtclogicaX  Character. — The  surface  of  the  county  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  gentle  undulations,  afibrding  a  sufficient  slope 
for  the  purposes  of  drainage.  A  range  of  hills  extends  along  the 
Hertfordshire  border  by  Barnet^  Elstree,  Stanmore,  and  Pinner,  averag- 
ing 400  feet  in  height  above  the  level  of  the  Thames.  Another  range 
of  hills  skirts  the  northern  side  of  the  metropolis  by  Homsey,  High- 
g^te,  and  Hampstead ;  Harrow  occupies  an  insulated  eminence  between 
these  two  ranges.  That  portion  of  the  county  which  lies  south-wes& 
of  a  line  drawn  from  Brentford  to  Uxbridge  is  an  almost  unbroken 
flat,  scarcely  rising  more  than  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Thames. 

The  county  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  London  clay.  Enfield  Chaoe, 
the  most  northern  portion,  and  a  strip  along  the  western  boundary  by 
Harefield  and  Uxbridge,  are  occupied  by  the  plastic  clay,  which  here 
crops  out.  The  high  ground  about  Hampstead,  Highgate,  and  Horn- 
■ey  consists  of  ^Begshot  sand.  The  thickness  of  the  London  clay  varies 
from  45  to  240  feet  The  thickness  of  the  plastic  clay  appears  to  be 
from  100  to  120  feet 

The  county  belongs  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Thames,  which 
forms  its  southern  boundary.  The  Thames  first  touches  the  border 
juat  above  Staines,  at  the  Junction  of  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Colne. 

OEOQ.  DIV.  YOU  UL 


The  river  is  navi -able  throughout  its  course  along  Middlesex  for 
laden  barges ;  but  locks  are  required  in  the  upper  part  to  keep  up  the 
water.  The  lowest  of  these  locks  ia  at  Teddington,  between  Kingston 
and  Richmond  bridges.  Up  to  London  Bridge  the  Thames  is  navigable 
for  sea-borne  vessels,  and  the  space  between  that  bridge  and  the 
junction  of  the  Lea  forms  the  port  of  Londoa  The  banks  of  the 
Thames  are  for  the  most  part  low  and  flat,  and  in  some  places 
marshy. 

The  Lea  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county,  which  it  touches 
below  Waltham  Abbey.  Its  waters  are,  at  the  point  of  junction, 
divided  between  two  or  three  channels,  which  re-unite  very  soon  after. 
Its  course  is  southward  through  a  belt  of  low  marshland,  8  miles  to 
the  foot  of  Stamford  Hill,  and  thence  south-east  6  miles  by  Lea  Bridge, 
Old  Ford,  Bow,  and  Bromley,  into  the  Thames.  Between  Lea  Bridge 
and  Old  Ford,  the  navigation  is  carried  on  by  an  artificial  channeL  A 
navigable  cut  opens  a  communication  between  the  Lea  at  Bromley  and 
the  Thames  at  Limehouse.  On  the  channels  of  the  Lea  which  are  not 
used  for  navigation  are  several  mills. 

The  Colne  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  county.  It  first 
touches  the  border  below  Rickmans worth,  and  its  waters,  like  those 
of  the  Lea,  frequently  flow  in  several  channels,  which  inclose  a  number 
of  islands.  It  flows  southward  past  Uxbridge,  and  Colnbrook  (Bucks), 
to  its  junction  with  the  Thames  above  Stainosw  Its  whole  length  on 
the  border  of  this  county  is  about  18  miles;  it  ia  not  navigable,  but 
is  useful  in  turning  a  number  of  mills. 

The  Brent  rises  just  within  the  northern  border  of  the  county,  and, 
after  crossing  a  comer  of  Hertfordshire  north  of  Totteridge,  flows  by 
Finchley,  Hanwell,  and  Brentford,  into  the  Thames.  Its  course,  which 
is  very  circuitous,  is  about  18  or  20  miles;  in  its  lower  course  it  forms 
part  of  the  line  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal.  The  Cran  rises  between 
Harrow  and  Pinner,  and  after  a  circuitous  course  of  20  miles  past  or 
near  Ickenham,  Cranford,  and  the  powder-mills  at  Hounslow,  joins 
the  Thames  at  Islewortb. 

The  principal  canal  is  the  Grand  Junction,  which  enters  the  county 
near  Harefield,  in  the  north-west  comer,  and  runs  southward  along 
the  valley  of  the  Colne  by  Uxbridge  to  West  Drayton  ;  from  this  place 
it  runs  eastward  across  the  Cran  to  the  Brent  near  Hanwell ;  it  then 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Brent,  and  for  the  most  part  coincides  with 
the  channel  of  that-  river,  till  it  joins  the  Thames  near  Brentford. 
About  18  miles  of  its  course  are  in  this  county.  A  branch  from  this 
canal  near  Cranford  runs  north-east  to  Northolt,  and  from  thence  east- 
south-east  by  Twyford  to  Paddington,  a  distance  of  12  or  14  miles. 
The  Regent's  Canal  commences  in  the  Paddington  branch  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal,  and  passes  along  the  north  and  east  sides  of 
the  metropolis  by  the  Regent's  Paric,  Islington,  Hackney,  Mile  End, 
and  the  Commercial  Road,  into  the  Thames  near  Limehouse,  84  miles. 
It  has  one  or  two  short  branch  outs  or  basins  in  its  course.  The  New 
River,  an  artificial  cut  designed  to  supply  the  metropolis  with  water, 
enters  the  county  on  the  north  side  between  Enfield  and  Cheshunt, 
and  is  conveyed  in  a  very  winding  channel  to  a  reservoir  at  Penton- 
ville,  on  the  north  side  of  London. 

The  south-western  road  (to  Salisbury,  Exeter,  &c.)  leaves  London 
by  Hyde-park  Corner,  and  runs  by  Brentford  and  Hounslow  to  Staines, 
where  it  crosses  the  Thames  into  Surrey.  The  Portsmouth  road, 
branching  from  this  near  Hyde-park  corner,  crosses  the  Thames  at 
Putney  Bridge ;  and  the  westem  (Bath  and  Bristol)  road,  branching 
from  it  at  Hounslow,  crosses  the  Colne  at  Colnbrook.  The  Oxford 
and  Birmingham  road  leaves  Oxford-street  at  Hyde-park  Corner,  and 
passes  through  Acton  and  Uxbridge,  beyond  which  it  crosses  the  Colne 
into  Buckinghamshire.  The  Great  North  road  leaves  London  by 
Islington,  and  passes  through  Highgate  and  Bamet  to  South  Mimms. 
Of  the  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk  roads,  one  leaves  London  by  Shoreditch 
church,  passing  through  Hackney  and  crossing  the  Lea  at  Lea  Bridge 
into  Essex ;  another  leaves  by  Whitechapel  church,  and  crosses  by  Bow 
Bridge  into  Essex.  Edgware  Road  leads  from  Hyde-park  Comer  by 
Paddington  and  Edge  ware  into  Hertfordshire,  joining  the  north  road 
at  St.  Alban's ;  another  road  passes  by  Harrow  to  Rickmansworth ;  s 
third,  called  '  the  Green  Lanes,'  leads  by  Stoke  Newiugton  and  Winch- 
more  Hill  to  EnBeld. 

The  North- Western  railway  has  its  London  terminus  at  Euston« 
square,  on  the  north  side  of  the  metropolis,  and  runs  past  Harrow, 
beyond  which  it  leaves  the  county.  The  Great  Western  railway  has 
its  London  terminus  at  Paddington,  and  runs  by  Ealing  and  Southall 
to  West  Drayton.  The  Great  Northern  railway  has  its  terminus  at 
King's  Cross,  and  runs  by  Homsey  to  Bamet.  The  Eastern  Counties 
railway  commences  at  Shoreditch,  and  runs  by  Bow,  across  the  Lea 
into  Essex.  The  Cambridge  branch,  however,  re-enters  the  county 
near  Tottenham,  and  continues  just  within  its  boundary  to  Waltham. 
A  short  branch  is  carried  from  it  near  Edmonton  to  Enfield.  The 
Blackwall  railway  runs  from  Fenchuroh-street  by  Limehouse  and  the 
West  India  Docks,  to  BlackwalL  A  brancdi  firom  ib  quits  the  maia 
line  at  Stepney,  and  runs  by  Bow,  Hackney,  &a  to  the  North-Western 
line  at  Camden  station,  whence  it  is  carried  by  a  short  junction-line 
to  unite  with  the  Windsor  branch  of  the  South-Westem  railway. 
There  are  other  short  connecting  lines  and  extensions  belonging  to 
the  North-Western  and  the  Blackwall  companies,  chiefly  for  the 
transmission  of  goods  into  the  centre  of  London. 

Soil  and  AgricuUurc-^The  soil  of  this  county  is  of  three  distmot 
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qualities :  poor  sand  and  gravel  on  the  tops  of  some  of  the  hills  and 
in  various  Bpots  in  the  plain ;  a  heavy  poor  day  in  the  north  and 
north-west  portion,  which  is  chiefly  covered  with  permanent  grass, 
enriched  by  repeated  application  of  manure ;  and  a  good  fertile  loam 
over  a  bed  of  gravel,  and  sometimes  of  peat,  along  the  plain  in  which 
the  Thames  flows.  To  these  must  be  added  some  rich  deposits  from 
the  Thames,  of  a  lighter  and  more  muddy  nature,  which  are  admi- 
rably adapted  for  garden  ground,  and  have  been  almost  entirely  con- 
verted into  a  rich  black  vegetable  mould,  by  an  abundant  application 
of  dung,  from  time  immemorial. 

The  surface,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hills  on  the  northern  side 
of  London,  none  of  which  rise  more  than  400  feet  above  the  Thames, 
may  be  described  as  a  plain,  almost  perfectly  level  as  it  approaches 
the  Thames,  but  with  a  sufficient  fall  for  the  waters  to  prevent  it 
being  marshy.  The  Thames  has  been  long  kept  within  its  present 
channel  by  artificial  embankments,  wherever  these  were  necessary. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  county  lies  over  the  blue  clay,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  London  clay  :  and  the  hills  which  rise 
above  it  are  formed  of  a  basis  of  clay  covered  by  a  poor  ferruginous 
sand  and  gi*aveL  The  stiff  clay  is  altogether  unfit  for  arable  culti- 
vation until  its  nature  is  altered  and  corrected  by  the  addition  of 
chalk,  lime,  and  ashes ;  most  of  it  therefore  remains  undisturbed  by 
the  plough.  Most  of  the  commons  have  been  inclosed,  and  yield 
grass  in  sufficient  abundance  to  make  hay,  of  which  two  good  crops 
are  generally  produced  every  year.  The  value  of  hay  so  near  the 
metropoliB,  and  the  abundant  su})ply  of  labourers,  enable  the  occu- 
piers of  grass-land  to  take  advantage  of  a  few  days  of  fine  weather  to 
secure  their  hay.  Some  inclosures  of  pasture-land  are  made  profitable 
by  taking  in  horses  to  graze  when  they  require  rest  and  green  food 
after  having  been  overworked. 

The  arable  portion  of  the  county  lies  chiefly  towards  Buckingham- 
shire, and  between  the  Qri?at  Western  railway  and  the  Thames. 
Some  extremely  good  loams  of  cousiderable  depth  on  a  bed  of  flinty 
gravel,  well  adapted  to  every  kind  of  agricultural  produce,  occur  in 
several  places.  The  lighter  portions  are  mostly  laid  out  in  orchards, 
market-gardens,  and  nursery-grounds.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  land 
in  the  parishes  of  Chelsea,  Hammersmith,  Chiswick,  Isleworth,  and 
Brentford  is  taken  up  by  such  gardens.  Here  the  spade  is  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  of  cultivation.  Beyond  Hounslow,  including  what 
was  formerly  Hounslow  Heath,  the  land  is  cultivated  more  exten- 
sively, by  farmers  properly  so  called ;  and  some  of  these  occupy  from 
200  to  1500  acres.  Here  every  improvement  in  the  management  of 
the  soil  is  readily  adopted,  and  the  best  implements  are  in  use.  The 
system  of  cultivation  is  greatly  modified  by  the  short  distance  from 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  manure. 

Every  breed  of  animal  is  to  be  met  with  in  Middlesex.  Horses  and 
milch  cows  are  the  most  common,  as  the  most  usefuL  The  cart- 
horses are  generally  fine  and  strong.  Some  lai^e  horses,  a  little  too 
heavy  for  a  carriage  and  too  alow  for  stage-coaches,  but  which  make 
exceUent  cart-horses,  are  brought  to  London  by  dealers,  who  collect 
them  in  the  northern  and  midland  counties.  The  dairy  cows  are 
chiefly  of  the  large  Holdemess  breed  or  the  short-horn. 

Divisions f  Towns,  dtc. — Middlesex  is  divided  into  six  hundreds,  as 
follows  : — Edmonton,  north-east;  Gore,  north;  Elthorne,  north-west; 
Isleworth,  south-west ;  Spelthorne,  south-west ;  Ossulston,  south-east, 
including  the  Finsbury,  Holbom,  Kensington,  Tower,  and  West- 
minster divisions;  and  the  City  of  London.  The  suburbs  of  London 
form  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Marylebone,  Finsbury,  and  the 
Tower  Hamlets.  London,  the  capital  of  the  coimty,  and  the  metro- 
polis of  the  British  empire,  is  descnbed  in  a  separate  article.  Mid(Uesex 
Csesses  three  market-towns — Brentfoiu),  Staines,  and  Uzbridoe; 
des  Edgware,  Enfield,  and  Hounslow,  the  markets  of  which  have 
been  discontinued.  The  places  printed  in  small  capitals,  as  well  as 
Chelsea,  Edmonton,  Fulham,  Hackney,  Hampstead,  Hendon,  and 
Kensington  are  noticed  under  their  respective  titles.  The  other  small 
towns  and  more  important  villages  we  notice  here;  the  populations 
are  those  of  the  respective  parishes  in  1851 : — 

Act&ti,  8  miles  W.  from  the  Generid  Post-Office,  population  2582,  is 
a  ^tation  on  the  Great  Western  railway.  The  church,  a  handsome 
edifice,  has  been  repaired  at  an  expense  of  about  3000^  Independents 
and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship,  and  Uiere  are  National 
and  Infant  schools.  JBayswater,  in  Paddington  parish,  about  4  miles 
W.  from  the  Post-Office,  is  a  suburb  of  the  metropolis.  Within  the 
last  few  years  it  has  much  increased;  a  handsome  church,  an  elegant 
Independent  chapel,  and  many  streets  and  squares  of  good  houses 
have  been  built  There  are  National  and  Infant  schools,  and  a 
Female  Orphan  school.  £ov,  nearlv  4  miles  E.  from  the  Post-Office, 
population  6989,  is  situated  on  the  nght  bank  of  the  river  Lea,  which 
Is  crossed  at  Stratford-le-Bow  by  a  haiidsome  stone  bridge^  erected  in 
1830.  The  church,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  public  road, 
is  chiefly  of  early  English  date.  The  Independents  have  a  neat 
chapel  Cobom's  Free  school  for  30  boys  and  20  girls,  the  Merchant 
Seamen's  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Sailmakers'  almshouses,  and  the  Hamlet 
almshouses,  are  among  the  benevolent  institutions.  There  is  an 
extensive  brewery  at  Bow.  A  county  court  is  held.  Bromley  Sl 
Leonardos,  about  4  miles  E.  from  the  Post-Office :  population,  11,789. 
Distilling,  malting,  brewing,  and  the  manufacture  of  starch  are  carried 
on.    Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  East  and  West 


India  Docks,  and  in  the  ship-building  yards  in  Poplar  and  Limehooae. 
There  are  numerous  market-gardens.  The  church  is  a  neat  brick 
edifice,  erected  in  1843.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  diApd, 
and  there  are  National  and  Infant  schools.  A  new  Umon  workhouu 
for  the  city  of  London  accommodates  about  800  persons.  Bronptot^ 
about  3  miles  W.  by  S.  from  the  Post-Office,  population  14,870, 
adjoins  Chelsea.  There  are  here  a  chapel  of  ease,  Holy  Trinity 
church,  St.  Mary's  church,  a  chapel  for  Independents,  National, 
British,  and  Infant  schools,  and  the  recently  founded  Hospital  for 
Consumption.  Camden  Town,  about  8  miles  N.W.  from  the  Post- 
Office,  is  a  rapidly  increasing  and  well-built  suburb  of  the  metropolis 
There  are  here  a  district  church,  chapels  for  Independents  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  National  and  British  schools,  and  a  Veterinarj 
college.  Chiswick,  about  9  miles  W.  by  S.  from  the  Post-Office,  popu- 
lation 6303,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  has  a  parish  chordi 
with  an  ancient  tower ;  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  chapel  for  Independent 
and  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools.  Brewing  is  carried  oo. 
At  Chiswick  are  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Ouswidk 
House,  a  scat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  surrounded  by  exteosTa 
and  flnely-planned  grounds.  Tumham  Qreen,  a  hamlet  of  Chiairick, 
has  a  fine  gothic  church,  erected  in  1843,  and  many  good  printa 
residences.  Clapton  [Hackney].  Colneyhatch,  population  974,  is  is 
the  parish  of  Friem  Barnet^  on  the  east  side  of  Finchley  Commoo. 
Here  is  the  Middlesex  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  completed  in  1S52  at 
a  cost  of  about  300,000Z.  It  is  of  vast  extent,  affording  ampla 
accommodation  for  1300  patients.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
building  is  1883  feet  The  architect  was  Mr.  S.  W.  Daukes.  Dal^m, 
[Hackney].  Baling,  9  miles  W.  from  the  Poet-Office,  popolatioa 
exclusive  of  Old  Brentford  chapelry,  8771.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  many  fine  seats,  especially  EaUng  Park,  and  Gannersborj,  the 
seat  of  Baron  Rothschild.  Besides  iho  parish  church,  there  are « 
district  church,  a  chapel  for  Independents,  a  National  school,  an  InfftQt 
school,  and  Lady  Byron's  School  of  Industry.  Edgware,  about  \i 
miles  N.W.  from  the  Post-Office,  on  the  road  to  Watford  and  Ajles- 
buxy,  population  765,  oonsists  chiefly  of  a  long  straggling  street,  Tii« 
chuixih,  which  is  of  brick,  was  rebuilt  in  1760 ;  the  tower  is  andeoL 
Near  this  place  is  Canons,  a  neat  villa,  erected  on  the  site  and  from 
the  materials  of  a  stately  mansion  buUt  by  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  Tlie 
church  of  Stanmore  Parva,  dose  to  the  park  of  Canons,  was  decont«i 
by  the  duke^  The  Independents  have  a  pUce  of  worship,  and  tbera 
are  National  schools.  Enfield,  about  11  miles  N.  from  the  Fost-OSce: 
popuUtion,  9453.  Enfteld  manor-house  was  the  residence  of  Eliz&betii 
(afterwards  queen)  for  a  short  time,  during  t&e  reign  of  her  brother 
Edward  VL  One  room  on  the  ground-floor  remains  as  in  her  iima 
Many  of  the  houses  in  the  town  are  well-built.  The  town  is  lighted 
with  gas.  In  the  market-place  is  a  cross  erected  by  subscription  ia 
1826.  The  church  is  an  ancient  structure.  There  are  a  chapel  of  ease, 
two  district  churches,  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  IndependenU, 
and  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  connexion ;  a  Free  Gnnuntf 
school.  National  and  British  schools,  a  girls  school,  establishmentfl  f«r 
the  children  from  Shoreditch  workhouse,  and  for  the  children  from 
Edmonton  Union,  a  literary  and  scientifio  institution,  and  a  sarmg? 
bank.  There  are  two  yearly  fairs.  Petty  sessions  and  a  Court  of 
Requests  are  held.  Finchley,  8  miles  N.W.  from  the  Post-Offioe,  popu- 
lation 4120,  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  th«  river  Brent,  has  a 
parish  church,  erected  in  the  15th  century,  and  chapels  for  Weslejaa 
Methodists  and  Independents,  with  National,  Infant,  and  Free  aohools. 
Hammersmith,  6  miles  W.  by  Sw  from  the  Post-Office,  populatioa 
17,760,  has  many  fine  residences.  In  the  parish  are  extensive  market- 
gardens  and  nurseries.  Coaoh-making  and  hat-making  are  carried  <hl 
There  are  the  parish  church,  a  spacious  brick  building  erected  in  1631, 
a  new  district  church,  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics,  National,  British,  Infant»  Industiial, 
Ragged,  and  Roman  Catholic  schools,  a  savings  bank,  almshouseai  and 
two  Roman  Catholic  convents.  With  the  convent  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd is  connected  an  asylum  for  penitent  women.  An  elegant  soapea- 
non-bridge  crosses  the  Thames  at  Hammersmith.  Mampton,  on  tbs 
left  bank  of  the  Thames,  about  12  miles  S.W.  from  London :  popnlA* 
tion,  4802.  The  chief  object  of  interest  is  the  royal  palace  of  Hampton 
Court,  the  site  of  whic^  was  once  the  possession  of  the  Knighta 
Hospitallers.  Cardinal  Wolsey  took  a  lease  of  the  manor  from  the 
prior  of  St  John's  before  the  dissolution,  which  lease  he  surrenderad 
to  Henry  YIIL,  who  formed  a  royal  park  or  ohaoo.  This  chace«>3 
in  the  succeeding  reign  broken  up  on  we  remonstrance  of  the  parii^ 
affected  by  it,  but  the  orown  has  since  retained  paramount  authority 
over  all  game  within  its  limits.  While  Wolsev  held  the  lease  of  tha 
manor  he  puUed  down  a  mansion  which  stood  here^  and  erected  in  ito 
place  a  sumptuous  palaoe,  which  Henry  YUI.  subseqaently  enlarged. 
Here  was  bom  Bdward  VL.  and  here  his  mother  queen  Jane  Seymoar 
died.  Charles  I.  resided  here  during  part  of  his  oon£nemeDt>  and 
Cromwell,  Charies  II.,  and  James  IL  made  it  their  oocasioDsl  rad- 
denoe.  William  IIL  rebuilt  a  conaiderablo  part  of  the  pslso^i  *'^ 
laid  out  the  gardens  and  park  in  their  present  form.  It  ia  now 
usually  occupied  by  persons  of  rank,  reduced  in  eiroomsUnoei^  who 
have  obtained  grants  of  residence  from  the  Lord  ChambeilauL  The 
palace  consists  of  three  principal  quadranglesy  with  some  smaller 
courts.  The  interior  of  the  great  hall,  and  the  exterior  of  the  older 
parts  of  the  building  generally,  have  been  restored  witiun  the  M  I^ 
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yean.  The  great  eastern  and  southern  fronts  were  erected  by  Sir 
Chriatophcr  Wren.  The  palace  contains  a  number  of  historical  portraits, 
the  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  IL,  painted  by  Lely,  and  many 
pictures  by  the  old  masters,  but  the  Cartoons  of  Ra&elle  constitute  its 
chief  treasure.  Tlie  gardens  are  laid  out  in  the  formal  taste  of  the 
reign  of  William  IIL  Bushey  Park  and  lodge  form  an  appendage  of 
Hampton  Court  Palaoe.  Hampton  races  are  held  on  Moulsey  Hurst, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames  In  the  vills^  of  Hampton 
are  the  parish  church  and  a  chapel  for  Independents.  The  Free 
Qrammar  school,  which  has  an  endowment  of  367Z.  a  year,  consists 
of  an  upper  and  lower  school  at  Hampton,  and  a  branch  school 
at  Hampton  Wick.  At  Hampton  are  a  Charity  school,  a  school  of 
Industry,  and  an  Infant  school ;  and  at  Hampton  Wick  is  a  Free 
school  for  girls.  JIanwdl,  about  12  miles  W.  from  the  Post-Offlce, 
population  1547,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Brtsnt.  The  parish  church,  erected  in  1811,  is  in  the  early  English 
style.  The  Independents  have  a  chapel,  and  there  is  a  National  school. 
The  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  opened  in  1811,  affords  accommodation 
for  about  1000  patients.  The  cost  of  erection  was  upwards  of  180,0002. 
SarejUld,  on  the  border  of  the  county,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
liver  Colne,  5  miles  N.  from  Uxbridge :  population,  1498.  Besides 
the  parish  chm*ch  there  is  a  National  school.  The  extensive  works  of 
the  Mines  Royal  Copper  Company  are  in  the  vicinity.  By  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal  there  is  water  communication  with  Uxbridge  and  West 
Drayton.  At  Harefield  was  fhe  residence  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton, 
where  Shakspere's  Othello  was  played  for  the  first  time  before  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  where  about  thirty  years  later  Milton's  Arcades  formed 
the  poetic  part  of  an  entertainment  presented  before  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Derby,  the  then  proprietor  of  Harefield.  The  mansion 
was  burnt  down  in  1660.  Sarrow-on-the-MUl,  about  12  miles  N.W. 
from  the  Post-Oifioe,  population  4951,  derives  its  celebrity  and  chief 
support  from  its  Grammar  school,  whicb  was  founded,  under  letters 
patent  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  John  Lyon,  a  wealthy  yeoman  of  this 
parish,  in  1571.  The  school-buildings  are  situated  near  the  parish 
church.  Harrow  school  is  free  to  all  boys  of  the  parish  of  Harrow, 
but  the  scholars  are  chiefly  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry* 
Among  persons  who  have  been  educated  at  Harrow  may  be  named 
Sir  William  Jones,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  Lord  Byron,  and  the 
late  Sir  Robert  PeeL  The  number  of  scholars  in  1853  was  about 
890.  There  are  several  exhibitions  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The 
Tillage  is  irregularly  laid  out.  The  parish  church  is  a  spacious  struc- 
ture on  the  summit  of  the  bill ;  at  the  west  end  is  a  lofty  tower,  with 
a  spire.  The  church  was  thoroughly  repaired  a  few  years  back.  The 
Baptists  have  a  place  of  worship.  There  are  a  savings  bank  and  a 
literary  institute.  A  fair  is  held  annually  on  the  first  Monday  of 
August.  Highgafe  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  great  north  road. 
54  miles  N.N. W.  from  the  Post-Office :  population  of  the  ecclesiastical 
district)  4502.  The  village  comprises  many  good  houses.  The  church, 
recently  built  in  the  gothio  stylo,  is  a  handsome  edifice,  with  a  fine 
spire.  The  Baptists  and  Independents  have  places  of  worship.  The 
Endowed  Grammar  school,  founded  by  Chief  Justice  Cholmeley  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  777^.  a  year. 
It  is  free  to  40  boys,  nominated  by  the  governors  from  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  number  of  scholars  in  1853  was  112.  There  are  National 
and  Infant  schools,  a  literary  and  scientific  institution,  a  dispensary, 
and  a  savings  bank.  Park  House,  on  the  north  road,  is  occupied  as 
the  Asylum  for  Idiots,  established  in  1847.  A  road  crosses  the  north 
road  at  Highgate  over  an  archway  of  brick  and  stone.  The  North 
London  Cemetery  is  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  just  below  Highgate 
church.  Horntey,  about  7  miles  N.  by  W.  from  the  Post-OSice  ; 
population  of  the  parish  7135,  of  whom  3260  are  in  the  chapelry  of 
Highgate.  The  church,  which  is  of  stone,  has  been  rebuilt  all  but  the 
tower,  which  is  ancient.  There  are  National  and  Infant  schools  at 
Hornsey.  The  bishops  of  London  had  formerly  a  palace  here.  Isle- 
worth  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  11  miles  W.S.W.  from  the  Post- 
Ofiice,  population  7007,  of  whom  1864  are  in  the  ohapelry  of  Hounslow. 
At  Sion,  or  Syon,  in  this  parish,  was  formerly  a  monastery  of  Bridge- 
tine  priests  and  nuns,  founded  in  1414  by  Henry  V.,  and  originally 
settled  at  Twickenham.  The  site  was  granted  by  Edward  YI.  to  the 
Protector  Somerset,  who  commenced  the  present  mansion  of  Sion 
House,  which  has  received  great  additions  and  alterations  from  the 
dukes  of  Northumberland,  the  subsequent  proprietors.  The  village  of 
Isle  worth  contains  several  substantial  .villas  and  residences.  The 
church,  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  is  of  brick,  and  was  rebuilt  in 
1706 ;  the  tower,  more  ancient,  is  of  stone.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics,  have  places  of  worship. 
There  are  Blue  Coat,  Green  Coat,  British,  and  Infant  schools,  and 
three  ranges  of  almshouses.  The  chief  occupation  is  gardening ;  great 
quantities  of  raspberries  and  strawberries  are  grown  for  the  London 
markeK  There  are  extensive  flour-mills  and  a  brewery,  hlington, 
about  2  miles  N.  from  the  Post-Office,  population  55,690  in  1841  and 
9^,329  in  1851,  forms  part  of  the  metropDlis.  The  principal  street, 
under  the  designation  of  High-street,  Upper-street,  and  Hollo  way,  runs 
for  some  miles  along  the  north  road  to  the  foot  of  Highgate  HilL 
The  Regent's  Canal  is  carried  by  a  tunnel  under  the  New  River 
and  under  the  High-street,  which  is  on  an  eminence.  Miany  of 
the  inhabitants  are  cow-keepers,  who  supply  the  metropolis  with 
milk.     There  are  some  nursery-grounds,  and  a  few  manufactories, 


together  with  lime  and  coal  wharfs,  adjacent  to  the  Regent's  CanaL 
The  parish  church  (St.  Mary's,  Islington),  situated  between  Upper 
and  Lower  streets,  is  of  brick,  with  a  tower  of  the  same  material, 
surmounted  by  a  stone  spire  of  good  design.  There  is  a  chapel  of 
ease  at  Lower  HoUoway,  a  plain  and  rather  heavy  brick  building 
erected  in  1814;  and  there  are  numerous  district  churches  in  the 
parish.  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  English  Presbyterians, 
Baptists,  Irvingites,  Roman  Catholics,  and  others  have  chapels. 
There  are  also  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools;  two  literary 
institutions;  a  savings  bank;  and  a  proprietary  school,  established  in 
1830,  in  connection  with  King's  Cotlege,  wliich  had  113  scholars  in 
1853.  At  Islington  is  a  college  founded  in  1827,  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  for  the  education  of  young  men  designed  for 
foreign  missions,  which  had  81  students  in  1853 ;  and  at  Highbury 
Park  is  the  Church  of  England  Metropolitan  Institution,  for  training 
masters  for  National,  Parochial,  and  other  juvenile  schools ;  it  had 
43  studente  in  July,  1852.  The  Caledonian  Asylum,  a  handsome 
building  in  the  Caledonian  Road,  is  for  the  education  and  clothing  of 
children  of  Scotch  parentage.  The  Model  Prison,  Pentonville,  is  in 
Caledonian  Road.  The  new  City  Prison,  at  Holloway,  is  a  castellated 
structure  of  great  extent.  At  Upper  Holloway  are  the  Small-Pox 
Hospital,  and  Whittington  College,  an  asylum  for  28  females,  supported 
by  the  Mercers'  Company.  The  Metropolitan  Benefit  Societies*  Asylum 
at  Ball's  Pond,  built  in  1886,  accommodates  60  inmates.  Canonbury 
Tower,  a  heavy  square  brick  building,  is  a  relic  of  Cdnonbury  House, 
the  former  mansion  of  the  priors  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Monastery  in 
Smithfield.  Kcntith  Town,  a  suburban  village  in  the  north- west  of 
London,  contains  two  district  churches,  two  chapels  for  In<Iopendents, 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Unitarians ;  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools ;  and  the  Asylum 
for  Decayed  Governesses.  KilbvLrn^  anciently  Cunehum,  on  the 
Edgware  Road,  about  6  miles  N.W.  from  the  Post-Office.  There  is 
here  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Willesdeu  parish  Keusall  Qreen  Cemetery 
is  a  short  distance  east  of  Kilburn.  South  Mimms  is  pleasantly 
situated  about  4  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Barnet :  population,  2825. 
Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  National  schools.  The  population 
is  agricultural  SouthcUl,  population  of  the  chapelry  325,  about 
13  miles  W.  from  the  Post-Office,  has  a  large  cattle-market,  held 
weekly  on  Wednesday,  for  which  facilities  are  afforded  by  the  Great 
Western  railway.  There  are  a  chapel  of  ease  and  a  National  school, 
both  built  by  Mr.  Heniy  Dobbs.  Soathgate,  about  10  miles  N.  from 
the  Post-Office,  has  a  district  church,  a  chapel  for  Independents,  and 
National  and  Infant  schools.  The  vicinity  is  attractive  in  its  scenery. 
Oreat  Slanmore,  14  miles  N.W.  from  the  Post-Office,  population  1180, 
situated  on  rising  ground,  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street.  There 
are  a  new  church,  opened  in  1850,  and  National  and  Infant  schools. 
The  old  church  was  erected  in  1632.  Bentley  Priory,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Abercom,  occupies  the  site  of  a  priory  formerly  existing 
here.  Teddington,  about  14  miles  S.W.  from  the  Poat-Offic?,  popu- 
lation 1146,  Ib  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames;  the  firat  lock  ou  the 
river  is  at  this  place.  The  church  is  of  brick,  with  a  low  square 
tower,  and  contains  several  interesting  tablets  and  monumenta  In 
this  church  John  Walter,  Esq.,  the  late  chief  proprietor  of  the  'Times' 
newspaper  was  interred.  There  ai*e  are  at  Teddington  a  Free  school 
and  an  Infant  school  Totteriham,  6  miles  N.  by  E.  from  the  Post- 
Office,  population  9120,  is  a  favourite  place  of  residence  for  London 
merchants  and  persons  of  independent  means.  The  main  street  is 
formed  of  good  houses  irregularly  ranged  along  the  road.  In  this 
street  is  a  cross,  erected  in  1600  in  place  of  a  former  wooden  one. 
The  church  is  an  ancient  building,  with  a  square  embattled  tower 
covered  with  ivy.  There  are  also  a  district  church  ;  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Plymouth  Brethren,  and 
Roman  Catholics ;  a  Free  Grammar  school,  which  had  80  scholars  in 
1853;  a  Blue-Coat  school  for  girls;  National,  British,  and  Infant 
schools,  and  a  school  of  Industry  for  girls ;  a  Proprietary  school ;  a 
literary  and  scientific  institution ;  and  a  savings  bank.  The  Fishmon- 
gers' and  Poulterers'  Company  have  an  asylum,  and  there  are  Printers* 
Almshouses.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  convent  Bruce  Castle,  now 
occupied  as  a  school,  is  a  brick  mansion,  rebuilt  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century.  The  edifice  takes  its  name  from  a  castellated  mansi6n 
the  residence  of  Robert  Bruce  the  elder,  father  of  the  king  of  Scotland 
of  that  name,  which  formerly  occupied  the  site.  Twickenham,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Thames,  about  12  miles  S  W.  from  the  Post-Office, 
population  6254,  has  derived  celebrity  from  its  being  the  residence  of 
Alexander  Pope,  and  several  other  eminent  persons.  The  village  is 
irregularly  laid  out,  but  contains  a  number  of  genteel  residences.  The 
church  is  near  the  river,  and  is  a  plain  brick  structure,  built  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  with  an  ancient  embattled  tower.  It 
contains  monuments  erected  by  Pope  to  the  memory  of  his  parents* 
and  by  Bishop  Warburton  to  Pope  himself.  Besides  the  parish  church 
there  are  Trinity  church  and  schools,  chapels  for  Weslevan  Methodists 
and  Independents,  Archdeacon  Cambridge's  National  school,  and  Lady 
Shaw's  Infant  school  Among  the  private  residences  are  Strawberry . 
Hill,  and  a  strange-looking  modern  house  termed  '  Pope's  Villa,' 
because  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  poet's  residence.  Strawberry  Hill 
was  in  great  part  erected  by  Horace  Walpole,  and  is  a  medley  of 
oastellatedand  eccleaiastifMtl  gothic  architecture.  There  are  powder- 
and  oil-mills  in  the  parish.    Twickenham  Ait  is  a  small  island  in  the 
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Thames,  compriBiDg  a  few  acres,  chiefly  laid  out  in  pleasure  grounds. 
Near  the  village  of  Whitton,  in  Twickenham  parish,  is  Kneller  Hall, 
a  goyemment  institution  for  the  education  of  masters  for  schools  of 
Parochial  Unions,  or  other  schools  connected  with  the  civil  government 
It  is  under  the  care  of  a  Principal,  a  Vice-Principal,  a  mathematical 
master,  and  an  English  master;  accommodation  is  provided  for  90 
students;  the  number  resident  in  July  1852  was  88.  Whitton  Place, 
a  mansion  with  extensive  grounds  attached,  built  by  the  third  duke 
of  Ai^yll,  and  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  Sir  William  Chambers, 
contains  an  extensive  collection  of  pictures,  marbles,  &a 

DivuiotM  for  ScclesUutiGol  and  Legal  Pwposet, — This  county  is 
included  in  the  diocese  of  London,  and  is  divided  between  the  arch- 
deaconries  of  London  and  Middlesex.  By  the  Poor^Law  Commisaioners 
Middlesex  is  divided  into  82  Poor-Law  Unions : — Bethnal  Green ; 
Brentford;  Chelsea;  St.  James,  Clerkenwell;  Edmonton;  Fulham; 
St  George,  Hanover  Square ;  St  Geoi^ge  in  the  East ;  St  Giles  in  the 
Fields,  and  St  George,  Bloo'hisbury ;  Hackney ;  Hampstead ;  Hendon ; 
Holbom;  St  Mary,  Islington;  St  James,  Westminster;  Kensington; 
City  of  London;  East  London  ;  West  London;  St  Luke,  Middlesex; 
St  Margaret  and  St  John,  Westminster ;  St  Martin  in  the  Fields ; 
St  Maryleboue;  Paddington;  St  Pancras;  Poplar;  St  Leonard, 
Shored  itch;  Staines;  Stepney;  The  Strand;  Uxbridge;  and  White- 
chapeL    These  Unions  contained  in  1851  a  population  of  1,875,608. 

The  county  is,  in  civil  suits,  within  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of 
the  superior  courts  sitting  io  the  metropolis.  In  crimioal  cases  of 
the  more  important  class  it  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  held  twelve  times  a  year,  in  the  Old  Bailey  in  London. 
Sessions,  at  which  lighter  criminal  offences  are  tried,  are  held  at  the 
Sessions-House,  Clerkenwell,  twenty-four  times  in  the  year,  and  by 
adiournment  at  the  Broad  Sanctuary,  Westminster.  Sessions  are  also 
held  at  Guildhall,  for  the  City  of  London,  four  times  in  the  year; 
and  at  the  Sessions-House,  Welldose  Square,  for  the  Tower  Liberty, 
eight  times  a  year.  County  courts  are  held  at  Bloomsbuiy,  Bow, 
Brentford,  Brompton,  Clerkenwell,  Edmonton,  Marylebone,  Shoreditch, 
Uxbridge,  Westminster,  and  WhitechapeL  The  City  is  under  the 
police  jurisdiction  of  its  own  aldermen  ;  other  parts  immediately 
round  London  have  police-offices  with  stipendiary  magistrates.  The 
parts  more  distant  from  London  are  under  the  county  magistrates. 
The  shrievalty  of  Middlesex  is  united  with  that  of  London.  Two 
sheri£EB  are  annually  chosen  by  the  Livery  of  London  in  common  halL 
London  has  a  body  of  police  of  its  own ;  the  suburbs  are  watched  by 
the  metropolitan  police,  a  numerous  body  of  men  imder  the  direction 
ot  two  commissioners. 

Fourteen  members  of  Parliament  are  returned  from  Middlesex — 
2  for  the  county,  4  for  the  city  of  London,  2  for  the  city  of  West- 
minster, and  2  each  for  Marylebone,  Finsbury,  and  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

Hiatory  and  Antiquities. — In  the  earliest  period  of  authentic  history, 
this  part  of  our  island  was  comprehended  in  the  domains  of  the 
Trinobantes,  who  occupied  Essex.  It  was  traversed  by  Csesar  in  his 
second  expedition  into  Britain  (b.o.  54)  after  his  successful  attempt  to 
cross  the  Thames.  [Bbitannia.]  It  fell  under  the  Homan  dommion 
in  the  time  of  Claudius,  but  was  overrun  by  the  Britons  in  the  general 
revolt  under  Boadicea.  Londinium  (London)  was  already  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  and  the  residence  of  many  Romans*  In  the 
Roman  division  of  the  island  the  county  was  induded  in  the  province 
of  Flavia  Ceesariensis,  and  contained  the  stations  of  Londinium,  Pontes 
(according  to  some),  and  Sulloniace.  Pontes  has  been  variously  fixed, 
at  Colnbrook  in  Bucks,  at  Old  Windsor  in  Berks,  and  at  Longford 
and  Staines  in  Middlesex.  SuUoniacss  was  at  Brockley  Hill,  between 
Edgware  and  Elstree.  Roman  camps  have  been  traced  at  Stanmore, 
in  the  fields  near  Islington,  and  at  Shepperton,  near  the  place  where 
Caesar  crossed  the  Thames.  The  Roman  Watling-street  from  Londi- 
nium ran  through  SuUoniacee  to  Yerulamium  (near  St  Alban's). 
Ermine-street  ran  from  Londinium  northward  by  Stoke  Newiugton  to 
Enfield,  and  other  roads  led  from,  Londinium  ij  Pontes  and  across 
the  Thames  to  the  south-west  parts  of  England,  and  across  the  Lea 
into  Essex.  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  at  Hampstead,  Shep- 
perton, Tumham  Green,  and  other  parts  of  the  county.  At  Bentley, 
near  Stanmore,  50  gold  coins  and  several  of  mlver  and  copp«r  were 
found,  with  two  gold  rings,  and  a  gold  bracelet 
^  In  the  Saxon  division  of  the  island  this  county  is  generally  con- 
siderecl  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons ;  but 
we  think  this  may  be  questioned.  [England.]  It  may  have  been 
governed  occasionally  by  the  kings  of  Essex — it  is  known  that  these 
at  least  possessed  many  extensive  rights  in  the  city  of  London  ;  but 
Essex  was  itself  little  more  than  a  dependency  Of  Kent,  and  probably 
never  enjoyed  political  independence.  In  the  division  of  England 
under  Alfred,  while  the  county  of  Essex  and  part  of  Hertfordshire 
were  included  in  the  Danelagh,  or  Daniuh  territory,  London  and  the 
rest  of  Middlesex  were,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  placed  under 
the  alderman  of  Mercia.  (Sir  F.  Palgrave,  '  liise  and  Progress  of  the 
English  Commonwealth.') 

In  the  wars  which  the  West  Saxon  princes  sustained  with  the  Danes, 
London  was  repeatedly  taken  by  that  people.  In  the  great  struggle 
between  Alfred  and  the  Danish  chieftain  Hasting,  the  citizens  bore  a 
distinguished  part  In  the  reign  of  Athebtan,  London  became  the 
occasional  residence  of  the  king.  In  the  reign  of  Edmund  II.,  Iron- 
side, London  was  twice  besieged  by  the  Danish  king  Canute,  without 


success.  The  death  of  Edmund  however  brought  the  whole  ieland 
under  the  sway  of  Canute.  London  became  under  the  later  Saxoa 
princes  or  under  the  Norman  dynasty,  the  seat  of  government^  aad 
has  continued  to  be  so  ever  since.  The  city,  consequently,  and  the 
metropolitan  county,  have  been  the  scene  of  many  important  events, 
which  properly  belong  to  the  general  histoxy  of  the  country. 

Jtdigioua  Tvorthip  and  Education. — According  to  the  Rstonu  of 
the  Census  of  1851,  it  appears  that  in  March  of  that  year,  there  were 
in  the  county,  962  places  of  worship,  of  which  419  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  Englanc^  155  to  Independents,  119  to  six  sectiooi  of 
Methodists,  102  to  five  sectiocs  of  Baptists,  32  to  Roman  Catholics, 
19  to  Presbyterians,  16  to  Mormons,  10  to  Quakers,  8  to  Lady 
Huntingdon's  Connexion,  9  to  Jews,  7  to  Unitarians,  6  to  Lutheraafl, 
6  to  Irvingites,  5  to  Plymouth  Brethren,  2  to  Moravians,  and  2  to  the 
Greek  Church.  The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  572,338. 
There  were  589  Sunday  schools,  of  which  227  belonged  to  the  Chareh 
of  England,  182  to  Independents,  96  to  Methodists,  65  to  Baptiste,  U 
to  Presbyterians,  and  5  to  Roman  Catholics.  Of  Day  schools  then 
were  8427,  of  which  772  were  Public  schools,  with  138,108  achoUi^ 
and  2655  were  Private  schools,  with  62,149  scholars.  Of  Eveoiog 
schools  for  adults  ^ere  were  76,  with  1733  scholars.  Of  literary  ud 
scientific  institutes  there  were  77,  with  34^766  members,  and  liluviai 
containing  about  333,500  volumes. 

Savings  Banks, — In  1853  there  were  37.  savings  banks  in  the  comity, 
at  Bath-place,  Bishopsgate,  Bloomsbury,  Brentford,  Camden  Town, 
Chelsea,  Covent  Garden,  Edmonton,  Enfield,  Farringdon-street,  Fioi- 
bury,  Fulham,  Hackney,  Haggerstone,  Hammersmith,  Hampstead, 
Harrow,  Highgate,  Homeey,  Hoxton,  Islington,  Kensington,  Eing» 
land  Road,  Limehouse,  Biaxylebone,  Paddington,  Poplar,  St  MartinV 
place,  St  Clement  Danes,-  St  Giles  (Cripplegate),  Stoke  Newins^o, 
Staines,  Stepney,  Tottenham,  Tufton-street,  Uxbridge,  and  White- 
chapeL The  amount  due  to  depositors  on  November  20th  185S  wu 
5,349,138/.  is.  Ad. 

MIDDLETON,  Lancashire,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Middletoo,  U 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Irk,  a  feeder  of  the  Irwell,  in 
63'  34'  N.  lat,  2°  12'  W.  long.,  distant  6  miles  N.  by  R  from  Man- 
chester, 192  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  198i  milei 
by  the  North- Western  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railwaya  Tbe 
population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  5740.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Manchester. 

Middleton  is  dependent  on  the  cotton  and  silk  manufactures.  A. 
market  formerly  held  in  the  town  has  been  discontinued.  Mean. 
Peto  and  Betts,  the  eminent  contractors,  have  within  the  last  fev 
years  purchased  the  property  of  the  town  from  Lord  Suffield.  Tbe 
town  IS  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water.  The 
parish  churdi  was  erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century :  of 
an  older  church  some  Norman  portions  remaixs.  There  are  cbapeb 
for  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Swedenborgians;  NatioDal  and 
Iniant  schools,  a  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1570,  which  had  ISO 
scholars  in  1851,  a  mechanics  institute  and  reading-room,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Manchester  savings  bank.  Mills  for  spinning  cotton- 
thread  and  for  manufacturing  cotton-cloth,  dye-works,  print-woii^ 
and  silk-weaving  establishments  supply  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
inhabitants.  Many  of  the  brocaded  fabrics  which  are  sold  in  Loodoa 
as  Spital  fields  goods  are  produced  in  Middleton. 

MIDDLETON.    [Debbyshirb;  Dubham.] 

MIDDLETOWN.     [Conmecticut.] 

MIDDLE  VVICH,  Cheshire,  a  market-town  in  tbe  parish  of  Middle* 
wich,  is  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Dane  and  Crohe,  m 
53"  12'  N.  lat,  2-  25' W.  long.,  distant  about  20  miles  R  from  Chester, 
and  167  miles  N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  towmhip 
of  Middlewich  in  1851  was  1235.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Chester. 

The  town  of  Middlewich  contains  many  good  houses,  a  commodioos 
parish  church,  places  of  worship  for  W&sleyan  and  Association 
Methodists  and  Quakers,  a  Free  Grammar  school.  National,  Briti^ 
and  Infant  schools,  and  a  town  library  and  news-room.  Salt  is  made 
to  a  very  great  extent ;  and  there  are  breweries,  brick-fields,  boat- 
building yards,  a  silk  factory,  and  some  lime- works.  The  Gnmd 
Trunk  Canal,  in  its  course  to  the  Mersey,  passes  through  Middle 
wich. 

MIDHUEST,  Sussex,  a  market-town,  parliamentary  borough,  aod 
the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law  Union,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  geuUe  emi* 
nence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bother,  in  50**  49'  N.  lat,  O'*  44'  W^ 
long.,  distant  12  miles  N.  from  Chichester,  and  50  miles  S.W.  by  & 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851 
was  7021.  The  borough  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Farlii- 
ment  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaoonxy  and 
diocese  of  Chichester.  Midhurst  Poor-Law  Union  oont4ins  26  parishei 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  64,068  acres,  and  a  population  in  liiM 
of  13,373. 

On  a  mound  near  the  Rother  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  long  occapied 
by  the  Bohuns,  lords  of  Midhui-st  The  parish  churah  has  lately  been 
much  enlai^ged.  The  Independents  and  Baptiste  have  pUces  of 
worship.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  167%  had  1  fres 
scholars  and  15  boarders  in  1852.  There  are  a  National  sdiool,  a 
literary  and  scientific  institution,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  ooanty 
court  is  held  in  the  town*     There  is  a  neat  town-haU.    A  corn-market 
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as  held  every  Thursday.  Fairs  are  held  on  April  6th,  Whit-Tuesday, 
and  October  29th.  Midhurst  is  a  borough  by  presoriptioD,  and  pre- 
Yious  to  1882  returned  two  members  to  Parliament  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  east  of  Midhurst,  stood  Cowdry  House,  the  princely  seat  of 
the  Montagues,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  and,  except  the 
gate-house,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1798. 

MIDLETON,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  a  post-  and  market-town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  near  the  head  of  the 
north-eastern  branch  of  Cork  Harbour,  in  61"  65'  N.  lat,  8'  10'  W. 
loDfl^.,  181  ^oWm  £.  from  Cork  by  road,  and  173^  miles  aW.  by  S.  from 
Dublin.  The  population  in  1861  was  8676,  besides  2884  inmates  of 
the  workhouse.  Midleton  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  19  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  109,266  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of 
44,069. 

Midleton  consists  mainly  of  a  spadons  and  well-built  street  between 
the  Avanachora  and  Roxborough  rivers,  terminating  at  each  end  in 
a  bridge.  In  the  town  are  a  neat  parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  and  nunnery,  a  Free  school,  or  college,  founded  in  1696,  which 
had  80  scholars  In  1862,  two  National  schools,  a  court-house,  a  markei- 
houae,  a  bridewell,  a  fever  hospital,  and  a  district  dispensary.  There 
are  also  distilleries,  breweries,  corn-stores,  and  flour-mill&  Vessels  of 
800  tons  ascend  to  Baillick,  within  half  a  mUe  of  Mi(Ueton ;  and  at 
the  port  of  Ballincurra,  about  a  mile  below  the  town,  large  shipments 
are  made  of  corn  and  other  provisions.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are 
held  in  Midleton.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  14th,  July  6th,  October 
10th,  and  November  22nd.  The  town  and  neighbourhood  are  the 
property  of  Viscount  Midleton. 
MIHIEL,  ST.    [Mbube.] 

MILA'N,  a  province  of  Austrian  Italy,  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
province  of  Como,  E.  by  that  of  Bergamo  (from  which  it  is  divided 
by  the  Adda),  S.  by  the  provinces  of  Lodi  and  Pavia,  and  W.  by  the 
Ticino,  which  separates  it  from  the  Sardinian  territory.  The  province 
of  Milan  is  entirely  in  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy,  and  is  watered 
by  the  Lambro,  the  Olona,  and  other  affluents  of  the  Po.  Numerous 
canals,  some  for  irrigation  and  others  for  navigation,  oommimicate 
with  these  various  rivers.  The  soil  is  in  most  parts  fertile,  and  the 
country  is  well  caltivated,  full  of  large  villages,  farm-houses,  and 
country-bouses;  and  the  appearance  of  prosperity  is  generaL  The 
chief  products  are  com,  rice,  fruit,  pasture,  and  silk.  The  area  of  the 
province  is  746  square  miles;  the  population  according  to  the  official 
return  of  1860-1  was  604,612.  The  province  is  divided  into  16 
districts.  The  only  town,  besides  Milan,  is  Moma,  10  miles  N.E. 
from  Milan,  on  the  Lambro,  with  about  16,000  inhabitants,  and  a  fine 
old  cathedral  founded  by  the  Longobard  queen  Theodelinda:  it 
contains  several  good  paintings,  and  the  portraits  of  all  the  sovereigns 
who  have  worn  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  from  Agiliilphus,  the 
husband  of  Theodelinda,  to  Charles  Y.  The  iron  crown,  so  called 
because  it  contains  an  iron  rim  which  is  said  to  be  made  of  one  of 
the  nails  from  our  Saviour's  cross,  is  kept  in  the  cathedral  of  Monza. 
The  archives  contain  many  valuable  old  documents,  and  some  fine 
manuscripts  of  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  Monza  has  also 
a  handsoine  royal  palace,  with  a  vast  park  and  gardens :  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  Lombard  kingdom.  The  neighbourhood  of  Milan  con- 
tains many  fine  country  residences  belonging  to  the  Milanese  nobility 
and  landed  gentry.  One  of  them,  Montebello,  is  memorable  from 
having  been  the  head-quarters  of  Bonaparte  after  the  campaign 
of  1797,  and  during  tlie  negotiations  which  preceded  the  peace  of 
Campoformio.  It  was  at  Montebello  that  he  decreed  the  destruction 
of  the  republic  of  Venice.  The  roads  in  the  province  of  Milan  are 
numerous,  wide,  and  kept  in  excellent  repair.  The  province  is 
traversed  by  railroads  from  Milan  to  Venice,  and  from  Milan  to  Como ; 
the  latter  Imo  passes  through  Monza. 

MILA'N,  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  crownland  of  Lombardy, 
and  of  the  province  of  Milan,  is  situated  in  46**  28'  2'  N.  lat., 
9*  11'  89"  E.  long.,  160  miles  by  railway  W.  from  Venice,  80  miles 
K  by  N.  in  a  straight  line  from  Turin,  and  had  161,962  inhabitants 
in  1861.  The  city  is  built  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  between  the 
rivers  Olona  and  Lambro,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  canal 
called  NavigUo  Grande^  which  flows  all  round  the  original  old  town. 
TbiB  canal,  and  the  Martesana  and  Pavia  canals,  put  Milan  in  com- 
munication with  the  Logo  Maggiore  and  the  Ls^e  of  Como  on  one 
side,  and  with  the  Po  on  the  other.  The  suburbs,  which  have  been 
gradually  built  outside  of  this  boundary,  and  which  occupy  more 
■pace  than  the  original  city,  are  inclosed  and  sxirrounded  by  a  line  of 
ramparts,  which  is  planted  with  trees,  and  serves  as  a  promenade. 
This  external  circuit  of  the  town  is  nearly  10  miles.  Much  of  the 
■pace  however  between  the  Naviglio  and  the  ramparts  is  not  built 
upon,  and  is  occupied  by  gardens  and  fields.  The  widest  and  finest 
streets  of  Milan  are  in  the  external  part  of  the  town,  or  suburbs : 
those  which  lead  to  the  principal  gates  are  called  Corso,  and  serve  as 
fashionable  promenades.  The  Corso  di  Porta  Orientale,  which  leads 
to  the  Bergamo  read,  is  the  most  frequented.  The  streets  of  the  old 
town  are  mostly  narrow  and  irregular.  The  duomo,  or  cathedral, 
stfinds  neariy  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  its  lofty  spire,  which  is 
seen  from  almost  every  part  of  it,  serves  as  a  directing  point  to 
strangers.  This  magnificent  building,  all  of  white  stone,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Vii^in  Mary,  was  begun  by  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconti,  duke 
f>t  Milan,  in  Maroh«  1886.    The  exterior,  witii  its  100  spires  and  its 


8000  statues  of  various  sizes,  looks  like  a  forest  of  marble.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  a  kind  of  florid  gotbio ;  the  front  is  of  a  mixed 
style.  The  interior  is  vast  and  imposing,  and  not  loaded  with  orna- 
ments. There  are  620  steps  to  ascend,  in  order  to  reach  a  gadlery 
which  runs  round  the  principal  spire,  from  which  there  is  a  most 
splendid  view  of  the  whole  Lombard  plain,  and  of  the  chain  of  ths 
Alps  which  borders  it  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  on  the  north  sideii 
The  churches  of  Milan  abound  with  fine  paintings :  the  fSeimous  Last 
Supper,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  the  refectory  of  the  former  convent 
of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grasie,  though  sadly  injured,  is  not  yet  qtiite 
obliterated. 

Milan  is  a  gay,  thriving,  modem  city :  its  niarkets  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  every  luxuiy,  and  the  citizens  are  generally  fond  of 
good  living.  Numerous  coffee-houses,  splendid  hotels,  abundance  of 
handsome  carriages,  elegantly  dressed  pedestrians,  several  theatres  well 
supplied  with  actors  and  sin^^era, — all  attest  the  habits  of  a  luxurious 
capital  Milan  has  been  styled  "  the  little  Paris ;"  and  the  appellation 
is  appropriate,  for  it  resembles  that  capital  rather  than  the  other 
Italian  cities.  But  Milan  is  also  a  centre  of  learning :  It  is  the  place 
of  residence  of  several  of  the  best  Italian  writers,  and  more  books  are 
published  yearly  at  Milan  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Italy.  The  fine  arts 
are  successfully  cultivated  at  Milan,  as  the  annual  exhibition  of  tiie 
works  of  living  artists  proves.  The  museum  of  Brera  contains  several 
excellent  paintings  of  the  great  masters ;  among  others  the  Agar  of 
Guerdno,  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  by  Raphael,  and  St  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  by  Guide.  The  Ambroaian  library  is  well  known  for  its 
numerous  and  valuable  manuscripts,  and  especially  for  its  palimpsests, 
derived  from  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  and  among  which  Mai  discovered 
the  treatise  'De  Republica'  of  Cicero,  fragments  of  sevei*al  of  his  lost 
orations,  the  letters  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Fronto,  and  other  valuable 
remains  of  ancient  literature.  The  library  of  Brera  contains  100,000 
volumes,  and  is  open  to  the  public.  Among  the  private  libraries,  that 
of  the  marquis  Trivulzio  oontains  80,000  printed  volumes  and  2000 
manuscripts. 

Milan  abounds  with  charitable  institutions.  The  great  hospital, 
one  of  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  world,  has  been  richly  endowed  by 
numerous  bsnefaotors,  whose  portraits  are  preserved  within  it.  Four 
houses  of  refuge  for  poor  children  are  supported  by  public  contribu- 
tions. There  are  two  lai^ge  workhouses  for  the  unemployed  poor,  and 
a  house  of  correction  for  criminals,  who  are  employed  in  useful  labour. 
Milan  has  a  savings  bank,  an  insurance  company,  a  military  college,  a 
veterinary  school,  a  oonservatorio  or  school  of  music,  and  a  school  of 
the  fine  arts.  For  general  education,  there  are  two  Lyoea,  three 
gymnasia,  a  clerical  seminary,  and  three  colleges  for  higher  female 
education.  The  elementaiy  schools  are  numeroua  [Lombardo-Venb* 
TiAX  KiMQDOM.]  The  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  bestows  annual 
prizes  for  inventions  relating  to  agriculture  and  manufactures. 

The  manufactures  of  Milan  are  of  some  importance :  they  consist 
chiefly  of  silks,  printed  cottons,  plate-glass,  jewellery,  artificial  flowers, 
braid,  soap,  and  leather. 

Milan  is  an  archbishop's  see.  It  has  a  court  of  appeal,  tribunals  of 
first  instance,  and  of  commerce.  The  fortificaUons  were  greatly 
strengthened,  and  14  detached  forts  erected  round  the  town  in  1860. 

The  public  gardens,  the  ramparts,  the  great  parade,  which  occupies 
the  site  of  the  old  citadel,  and  the  several  avenues  planted  with  trees 
which  lead  from  the  gates  in  various  directions,  afford  pleasant  walks 
and  rides.  The  climate  of  Milan  is  hot  in  summer,  but  occasionally 
cold  and  foggy  in  winter :  it  is  however  considered  healthy. 

The  Circo,  or  modem  amphitheatre,  built  in  the  time  of  the  French 
dominion,  for  the  exhibition  of  chariot  and  horse  raoes,  bull-fights, 
and  other  games,  is  of  an  oval  form.  The  arena,  which  is  about 
800  feet  in  lengti),  can  be  filled  with  water  and  transformed  into  s 
naumachia  for  boat-races. 

Amongst  the  palaces,  some  of  which  are  of  striking  elegance  and 
grandeur,  may  be  named — the  Palazzo  Arcivescovile  ('  archiepisoopal 
palace'),  with  its  facade  of  simple  grandeur;  the  Palazzo  Visconti, 
remarkable  for  the  series  of  laige  busts  on  the  pediments  of  the  prin- 
cipal floor  windows ;  the  Palazzo  Annone,  by  Fi-ancesoo  Richini,  in  a 
rather  peculiar  yet  majestic  style ;  the  Palazzo  Marini,  or  Di  Finanza, 
the  work  of  Ckleazzo  Alessio,  which,  although  impure  in  taste  and 
too  much  crowded,  is  an  exceedingly  rich  and  picturesque  as  well  as 
extensive  pile  of  buildings,  whose  principal  fajade  exhibits  three 
orders,  a  Doric,  an  Ionic  (in  pilasters),  and  one  consisting  of  fluted 
termini,  surmounted  by  masks  or  busts  for  their  capitals.  Among  the 
more  recent  structures  of  this  class  is  the  Palazzo  Belgioioso,  by 
Giuseppe  Hermarini,  the  architect  of  the  Delia  Scala  theatre,  the 
Monte,  or  public  bank,  and  various  other  edifices ;  the  Villa  Belgioioso, 
by  the  arohitect  Leopoldo  Pollak ;  and  the  Palazzo  Belloni,  the  work 
of  the  celebrated  Cagnola,  who  likewise  erected  the  magnificent  marble 
triumphal  arch  called  the  Aroo  della  Pace.  Somewhat  akin  to  this 
last-mentioned  structure  are  several  of  the  arches,  or  gateways,  forming 
the  entrances  into  the  city.  Among  these  the  most  remarkable  in 
point  of  design  is  the  Porta  Ticinense,  or  Di  Marengo,  a  classical 
propyl»um  of  the  lonio  order,  presenting  a  doable  distyle  in  antis, 
that  is,  one  in  each  fh>nt^  connected  by  lateral  walls,  each  pierced  by 
a  single  plain  arch.  This  also  was  designed  by  Cagnohi.  The  Porta 
Nuova,  by  the  architect  Zanoja,  is  a  veiy  tasteful  design,  and  one 
that  shows  considerable  originality.    The  Porta  Orientale  again,  with 
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the  adjoining  buildings,  by  Yantini,  makes  a  rich  architectural 
display. 

.  The  Aroo  della  Face,  the  principal  work  of  ita  architeoty  the  Uarcheae 
Luigi  Cagnola,  was  commenced  in  1807,  and  carried  on  until  his  death, 
August  10, 18S3,  after  which  it  was  continued  by  Carlo  Londinio,  and 
finally  completed  in  1887.  It  stands  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
city,  where  it  forms  the  entrance  from  the  road  of  the  Simplon  into 
the  spacious  Piazza  d'Armi,  and  is  not  only  completely  insulated,  but 
so  situated  as  to  be  seen  to  the  utmost  adyantaffe  from  evenr  point 
of  view,  particularly  as  regards  its  two  principal  fronts,  one  of  which 
faces  the  noble  avenue  above  mentioned,  and  the  other,  or  that  towards 
the  city,  is  viewed  between  two  eleeant  Doric  marble  buildings 
(serving  as  guard-  and  toll-houses),  whi(m  are  placed  a  little  in  advance 
of  it,  and  are  about  three  times  the  breadth  of  its  front  apart  from 
each  other.  The  arch,  which  is  entirely  faced  with  marble,  and  highly 
enriched  in  every  part  with  reliefs  and  sculptures,  besides  statues  both 
upon  and  in  front  of  the  attic,  forms  an  architectural  mass  whose 
general  dimensions  are — 72^  feet  English  by  424  f<^et  in  depth,  and  74 
feet  In  height,  or,  including  the  sestiga  and  statue  on  its  summit,  the 
extreme  height  is  98  feet.  Each  of  the  principal  fronts  exhibits  four 
fluted  Corinthian  columns,  with  half-columns  behind  them,  and 
between  Uiem  a  centre  arch  (24  feet  wide  and  48  feet  high)  and  a 
•mailer  one  (10  feet  9  inches  wide  and  28  feet  high)  on  each  side  of 
it  The  entablature  (the  frieze  of  which  is  enricheid  thi-oughout  with 
figures  of  genii  holding  festoons)  forms  only  a  single  projecting  break 
on  each  side  of  the  centre,  whereby  the  inconvenience  is  avoided  of 
such  a  mass  of  stone  being  suspended  over  the  wider  centre  inter- 
column.  A  single  recumbent  figure  is  placed  on  these  projecting 
entablatures.  Those  on  the  side  towards  the  city  represent  the  rivers 
Tioino  and  Fo,  on  the  other  the  Adige  and  Tagliamento ;  the  two 
former  of  which  were  executed  by  Cacciatori,  and  the  latter  by 
Pompeo  MarchesL 

There  is  no  transverse  passage  through  the  Arco  della  Face  from 
end  to  end,  but  merely  an  opening  through  the  piers  separating  the 
larger  aroh  from  the  one  on  each  side  of  it,  owing  to  which  the 
external  sides  or  ends  of  the  structure  have  the  expression  of  greater 
solidity.  At  each  angle  of  the  attic  is  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Yictory,  about  18  feet  high;  and  on  the  side  towards  the  city  the 
centre  is  crowned  by  a  colossal  figure  of  Feaoe  (modelled  by 
Sangioigio,  and  cast  in  bronze  by  Luigi  and  Antonio  Hanfredini)  in  a 
car  with  six  horses.  Of  the  various  other  sculptures  and  reliefs  that 
adorn  this  magnificent  work,  no  enumeration  can  be  here  ffiven. 

Milan,  under  the  name  of  Mediolanum,  was  a  town  of  tne  Cisalpine 
Qauls.  (Livy,  v.  84 ;  Folybius,  b.  xi.)  It  was  taken  by  the  consuls 
11  Marcellus  and  C.  Cornelius  Scipio,  b.o,  221.  Little  is  said  in  history 
of  Milan  afterwards  until  the  end  of  the  8rd  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  when  MaTJmianus,  the  colleague  of  Diocletian,  fixed  his  residence 
at  Milan,  and  surrounded  it  wiUi  walls,  which  were  two  miles  in 
oircumferenoe,  and  which  continued  to  inclose  the  area  of  the  town 
till  the  time  of  Frederick  I.,  in  the  12th  century.  Yalentinian  IL, 
Theodosius  I.,  Honorius,  and  other  emperors  of  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries,  resided  occasionally  at  Milan.  At  the  fall  of  the  Western 
empire,  Milan  was  twice  devastated,  once  by  Attila,  and  afterwards 
by  the  C(oths  under  Yitiges,  A.D.  539,  and  it  did  not  recover  from 
their  ravages  for  several  centuries  after.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
9th  century  the  archbishop  Anspertus  restored  the  walls  built  by 
Maximianus,  and  thus  gave  security  to  the  inhabitants.  From  that 
time  Milan  recovered,  and  grew  in  population  and  wealth,  and  became 
gi'adually  the  principal  city  of  Lombardy.  [Lombabdo-Yenbtian 
ItiHaDOiL]  The  present  city  of  Milan  has  no  claims  to  classical 
antiquity,  the  only  remains  of  Roman  construction  being  16  handsome 
fluted  pillars  near  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo. 

An  insurrection  against  the  Austrians  broke  out  in  Milan  in  March, 
1848,  in  consequence  of  which  Field-Marshal  Radetzky,  at  the  head 
of  the  Austrian  garrison,  retreated  eastward,  gathering  aJl  the  garrisons 
in  his  march  to  the  line  of  the  Mincio.  Charles  Albert,  king  of 
Sardinia,  advanced  to  Lombardy  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  support 
the  insurgents,  and  accompanied  rather  than  aided  by  a  rabble  of 
Italian  republicans,  pursued  the  Austrians.  Engagements  on  the  whole 
favourable  to  the  Italian  cause,  as  it  was  called,  took  place  at  Goito 
and  Somna  Compagna,  and  Fesohiera  capitulated  to  the  Sardinians 
(May  30th),  but  they  failed  in  their  attack  upon  Yorona.  Meanwhile 
the  question  of  a  prompt  union  of  Lombardy  with  Sardinia  was  put 
to  the  vote  in  all  the  communes  of  Lombardy  by  the  provisional 
government  of  Milan,  and  carried  by  561,002  votes,  only  681  voting 
for  delay.  Charles  Albert^  at  his  head-quarters  in  Qarda,  on  the  lake 
of  that  name,  signed  the  act  of  union,  which  was  ratified  by  the 
Sardinian  parliament  by  127  voices  against  7.  On  the  28rd  of  July, 
the  Field-Marshal  having  put  down  the  insurrection  in  the  Yenetian 
provinces,  and  gathered  his  reinforcements,  advanced  from  the  Adige 
to  Yallegio,  and  the  heights  of  Cuatozsa  on  the  Mincio,  where  a  ded- 
aive  battle  fought  next  day  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Fledmontese 
ai-my^  and  their  retreat  to  Goito  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mincio.  In 
vain  the  provisional  government  at  the  insUgation  of  Maszmi,  appointed 
a  committee  of  defence  to  organise  a  'Tevy-«n-masse '  against  the 
Austrians ;  the  latter  advanced,  receiving  the  submission  of  Cremona, 
Pizzighettone^  and  other  towns  on  £heir  march.  Pursuers  and  pursued 
reached  the  neighbourhood  oi  Milan  together,  where^  after  a  short 


engngement,  the  Sardinians  took  refuge  in  the  town,  and  next  day, 
August  5th,  capitulated  to  Field-Marshal  Radetzky.   [See  Surr.l 

MILBOKNR    rSoMEii8]ST8HiaE.l 

MILDENHALL,  Suffolk,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poo^ 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Mildenhall,  is  situated  in  52*  20'  K.  hi, 
0*  81'  W.  long.,  12  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Bury  St  Edmunilg,  ani 
70  Dulee  N.  by  E.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  pariali  in 
1851  was  4374.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arohdeaoonry  of  Sud- 
bury and  diocese  of  Ely.  Mildenhall  Foor-Law  Union  oontaiai  13 
parishes  and  townshipsi  with  an  area  of  63,629  acres,  snda  populatioa 
In  1851  of  10,351. 

Mildenhall  stands  on  the  border  of  the  fen  oonntry,  a  little  to  th« 
left  of  the  road  from  London  to  Norwich.  It  is  irr^^oUrly  Uid  out; 
the  streets  are  lighted  with  gas ;  the  houses  are  for  the  most  put  v«li 
built.  The  church,  a  huge  handsome  edifice^  in  the  perpendicular 
style,  with  a  tower  120  feet  high,  has  lately  undeigone  exteoiird 
alterations  and  repairs.  The  roof  is  of  wood,  handsomely  carrei 
There  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Calvinistio  and  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists, a  Katioual  school,  and  a  mechanics  institute.  The  market  is  on 
Friday,  and  there  is  a  considemble  fair  in  the  begiuning  of  October. 
The  river  Larke,  which  passes  the  town,  facilitates  the  export  of  com 
and  agricultural  produce, 

MILFORD.    [Debbyshibb;  Haxfshtbb.] 

MILFORD,  Pembrokeshire^  a  market-town,  borough,  sad  Ma>port, 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Stevnton,  and  partly  in  that  of  Hubbenun, 
IS  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  Milford  Haven,  in  51*  41'  N.  Ul, 
5*  1' W.  long.,  12  miles  W.N.W.  from  Pembroke,  and  258  mUesW. 
by  N.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Hilford  in 
1851  was  2837. 

Milford  rose  into  importance  about  the  commencement  of  tbe 
present  century,  when  It  was  made  a  station  for  tbe  mailpaclceti 
communicating  with  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  docks  and  quays  wtre 
erected  at  the  port  A  royal  dockyard,  and  slips  for  buildiug  shipa  of 
war  were  constructed,  and  an  arsenal  was  established.  In  1814  tlu 
dockyards  at  Pater  or  Pembroke  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Evta. 
were  erected,  and  the  naval  establishments  were  removed  from  Milfori 
Some  years  later  the  station  of  the  mail  steamers  for  W&terford  vu 
removed  to  Hobb's  Point  at  Pater.  After  these  events  the  proiperitj 
of  Milford  declined.  The  construction  of  new  docks  is  expected  to 
benefit  the  town.  From  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  snd  iu  con- 
venience for  searbathing,  Milford  is  much  resorted  to  by  inrAlid& 
There  are  in  Milford  a  handsome  church,  erected  in  1805,  plscei  of 
worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptutti,  vd 
Quakers ;  an  Endowed  National  school,  a  British  school,  a  medu&b 
institute,  and  a  reading-room.  There  is  a  neat  market-house,  asd 
markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

The  number  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Mil- 
ford, on  the  81st  December,  1853,  was :— Under50  tons  73,  tonnage  1979; 
above  50  tons  70,  tonnage  8494  ;  with  one  steam-vessel  of  4S  toa& 
During  1853  there  entered  the  port  739  sailing-vessels,  of  83,002  tou, 
and  101  steam-vessels  of  88,539  tons ;  and  there  cleared  1307  Bjiling- 
vessels  of  44,899  tons,  and  49  steam-vessels  of  12,485  tons.  Milfoni 
Haven  is  spacious,  safe,  and  easily  accessible  in  all  weathen;  \up 
numbers  of  vessels  are  frequently  protected  in  the  Haven.  Oa  St. 
Ann's  Point,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Haven,  are  two  ligbt- 
houses,  erected  in  1800.  Some  small  forts  called  blockhou^  stil^ 
remain,  which  were  erected  by  Henry  YIIL 

MILFOliD,  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  a  small  post-towD,  andth; 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  about  hau  a  mile  S.  firoa 
Mulroy  Bay,  in  66"  5'  N.  Ut,  7*  42'  W.  lonff.,  27  mUea  N.X.W.  froa 
Lifford,  and  156  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin  by  road.  The  popuUtioo 
in  1851  was  437.  Milford  Poor-Law  Union  oompriaes  12  electonl 
divisionsi  with  an  area  of  111,336  acres,  and  a  population  m  1S51  <( 
81,552.  The  town  contains  a  few  shops,  some  good  houses,  and  the 
Union  workhouse.  Petty  sessions  are  held  on  the  second  Thurada;  uf 
every  month.    A  market  or  fair  is  held  on  the  23rd  of  eveiy  mootiL 

MILHAU.    [AvEYBON.l 

MILITARY  FRONTIEa  This  is  the  name  given  to  a  tract  of 
country  which  extends  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  tlie  Bukowina,  between 
the  frontiers  of  lUyria^  Croatia,  Slavonian  Hungary,  TraDsjrlrui*. 
and  those  of  Tuikey.  Its  length  is  about  1000  miles,  from  tha 
Adriatic,  near  lO**  48'  E.  long.,  to  the  defile  of  Ostoez,  in  26"  25'K.loo&. 
and  it  lies  between  44'*  7'  and  47"*  86'  N.  lat ;  lU  breadth  Taries  o 
different  parts.  The  area  is  about  18,000  square  miles.  The  vbok 
of  this  tract  comprises— 1,  the  western  or  Croatian  Military  Frontier; 
2,  the  Slavonian  Military  Frontier;  3,  the  Hungarian  or  fianat  Mili- 
tary Frontier ;  4,  the  Ti-ansvlvanian  Military  Frontier.  The  Militan 
Frontier  now  forms  one  of  the  crownlands  of  the  Austrian  empire 
and  is  divided  into  two  military  commanderies,  the  area  and  militaiy 
population  of  which,  according  to  the  official  returns  of  1S50-1,  are 
as  follows ;— 


Commanderies* 

Area  In  Square  HiJes. 

FopalatioaiAlSM 

Croatia  and  Slavonia 
Banat  and  Serria        •    . 

7,500 
6,398 

670,653 
SS8,4M 

Total         .        •        . 

12,898 

I,009,10» 

613 
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Thia  tract  is  distingaiahed  from  the  rest  of  the  Auatrian  monarchy 
by  having  its  own  purely  military  govemmeat.  All  the  peasants  are 
soldiers,  of  whom,  in  time  of  peace,  45,000  men  are  constantly  under 
arms;  but  in  1815,  before  the  peace,  there  were  62,000.  This  force 
was  originally  intended  as  a  barrier  against  the  inroads  of  the  Turks. 
By  this  tenure  the  peasants  hold  from  the  state  the  hereditary  usu&uot 
of  their  lands.  This  singular  institution  secures  to  the  state  the  ser- 
yicea  of  a  great  military  K>roe  (there  being  above  100,000  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms),  which  in  time  of  peace  costs  the  state  nothing. 
These  well-trained  and  disciplined  soldiers  defend  their  own  frontier 
both  against  hostile  attacks  and  the  plague  without  pay,  and  in  time 
of  war  serve  the  state  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest  of  the  army, 
and  receive  the  usual  pay.  They  are  divided  Into  eighteen  regiments, 
the  whole  numberiug  46,842  in  time  of  peace,  and  84,720  in  time 
of  war.  There  is  besides  a  battalion  of  czukists,  or  boatmen,  num- 
bering 1297  in  peace,  and  2049  in  time  of  war,  who  cruise  on  the 
Danube,  the  Save,  and  the  Theiss,  in  small  galleys  carrying  howitzers. 
Each  regiment  consists  (in  time  of  peace)  of  two  battalions  or  twelve 
companies,  which  serve  in  turn,  has  its  own  staff,  and  is  commanded 
by  a  colonel,  who  exercises  both  the  civil  and  military  authority.  Two 
regiments  niake  a  brigade.  The  military  authority  is  divided  among 
what  are  called  two  general  commanderies,  the  seats  of  which  are  at 
Agram  for  the  Croatian  and  Slavonian  frontier,  and  at  Temesvar  for 
the  Banat  and  Servian  frontier.  The  ^hole  is  under  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  Aulic  Council  of  War  at  Vienna.  According  to 
the  military  constitution,  the  generals  superintend  the  civil  affairs 
and  the  administration  of  justice.  Under  the  general  are  the  re^^i* 
mental  commanders,  who  are  in  the  place  of  district  authorities ;  in 
short,  all  civU  officers  hold  nulitary  rank. 

A  great  part  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  the  western  part  being 
traversed  by  the  Julian  Alps,  and  the  eastern  by  branches  of  the 
Carpathians.  Many  fine  valleys,  some  of  them  rich  in  picturesque 
beauty,  lie  between  the  branches  of  the  mountains ;  the  remainder  of 
the  country  is  pretty  flat.  The  western  part  of  the  Banat  is  a  sandy 
plain  ooverod  with  sand-hills  from  60  to  180  feet  high.  On  the  banlu 
of  the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  and  the  Temes,  there  are  extensive  marshes. 
In  the  mountainous  parts  the  temperature  is  that  of  more  northern 
countries ;  whereas  the  lower  central  parts  enjoy  a  climate  resembling 
that  of  Italy.  The  soil  is  on  the  whole  very  fruitful,  especially  in  the 
plains,  and  in  several  valleys  of  the  Banat.  For  the  natural  productions 
see  Croatia,  and  Uukqaby. 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  importance.  The  women,  as  well 
as  the  men,  show  great  skill  and  Ingenuity  in  manufacturing  almost 
every  article  for  their  own  consumption.  There  is  a  very  great  export 
trade  in  the  productions  of  the  oountiy.  The  extensive  forests  supply 
great  quantities  of  excellent  timber. 

The  population  above  given  comprises  only  the  military  colonists  of 
these  frontiers;  in  the  towns^  and  at  various  points  along  this  territory, 
are  besides  numbers  of  people  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce,  who 
swell  the  total  population  to  1,226,408.  Of  this  number  514.545  are 
Catholics,  62,743  United  Greeks  or  Oreek  QathoUcs,  598,603  Non- 
United  Greeks,  14,536  Protestants  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  31,053 
Calvinists,  4341  Unitarians,  and  537  Jews.  The  population  is  of  many 
different  races,  two-thirds  however  being  of  Slavonian  origin,  namely, 
Groatians,  in  the  Croatian  Military  Frontier,  and  the  Slavonians  and 
Servians  in  Slavonia  and  the  Banat.  The  three  other  less  nume- 
rous nations  are  the  Wallaohians  in  the  Transylvanian  and  Banat 
Military  Frontier,  and  the  Hungarians  and  Sseklers  in  Transylvania. 
Besides  these  there  are  Magyars,  Germans,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Gipsies. 
The  Clementines  are  of  Albanian  origin,  so  called  from  their  leader 
Clement  They  are  not  above  2000 ;  they  inhabit  two  villages  in 
the  district  of  Feterwardem,  and  have  retained  their  manners  and 
lanipiage. 

The  great  variety  of  oostame  appean  surprising  to  a  stranger; 
each  nation  and  tribe  has  its  own  costume.  The  people  are  described 
mm  possessed  of  great  natural  talents,  acute,  docile,  very  patriotic, 
devotedly  attachMl  to  the  Imperial  house,  hospitable,  fond  of  music 
ajid  poetey,  and  possessing  a  great  degree  of  national  pride.  All  the 
branches  of  a  family  (called  a  house  communion)  live  together,  and 
several  venerations  are  found  at  the  same  time  in  one  house.  The 
head  of  Uie  family,  called  the  Gosspodar  (Hoiwe-father),  exercises  a  kind 
of  patriarchal  authority,  which  all  the  members  are  bound  to  respect 
and  obey.  The  mother,  who  is  oaUed  Gosspodarioza,  presides  over  the 
internal  a£Gurs,  and  superintends  the  female  members  of  the  £unily. 
The  property  of  the  family  is  in  common,  and  no  one  is  exempt  from 
the  duty  of  working.  Each  person  who  works  has  an  equal  share  in 
the  produce^  but  the  Go8BiK>dar  and  his  wife  have  eaoh  a  double 
portion.  No  member  is  allowed  to  hare  land  or  cattle  of  his  own; 
but  he  may  possess  money  and  furniture.  He  who  leaves  the  house 
withoat  the  consent  of  the  elders  and  the  regiment  is  reputed  a 
deserter.  Daughters  who  marry  into  another  house  have  a  smaller 
portion.    Such  a  family  often  oonsista  of  80, 40,  and  even  80  members. 

The  territory,  now  called  the  Military  Frontier,  has  been  subjected 
to  its  peculiar  oiganisation  only  since  the  16th  century.  Before  that 
period  long  wars,  pestilence,  and  famine  had  rendered  this  vast  sweep 
of  oonntry  almost  a  desert  wastes  Even  in  time  of  peace  the  Turks 
used  to  dash  aaroas  the  frontier  in  savage  quest  after  Christian  heads 
and  ears,  for  which  i^ej  received  a  fixed  sum  from  their  pashaa.    The 


emperor  Ferdinand  I.  in  order  to  check  this  inhuman  barbarity,  por- 
tioned out  a  part  of  Croatia  among  military  colonists,  who  were  to  cul- 
tivate the  hitherto  neglected  soil,  and  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  Turks. 
The  system  has  been  sinoe  gradually  perfected  and  extended  all  along 
the  Turkish  border  of  Austria ;  and  a  chain  of  watch-posts  stretches 
all  along  the  frontier.  The  system  of  outposts  has  not  only  served  to 
protect  the  empire  from  Turkish  invasion  and  from  the  inroads  of  the 
plague  (for  it  was  a  higjily  efficient  sanitary  cordon),  but  it  is  equally 
useful  as  a  preventive  service  to  check  smuggling.  Guard-houses  con- 
structed of  wood  or  stone,  sometimes  merely  of  boughs,  at  intervals  of 
about  two  miles,  stretch  awav  over  mountains,  through  valleys,  and 
along  the  swampy  banks  of  the  rivers.  In  each  ara  6  or  8  men, 
one  of  whom  is  constantly  on  the  look-out  in  each  by  day,  and  at 
night  constant  communication  is  kept  up  by  patrols.  By  means  of 
beacon-fires,  shots,  and  belK  the  whole  force  of  the  military  frontier 
can  be  alarmed  and  assembled  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  regiments 
in  12  hours. 

Of  these  frontier  colonists  (Griinzer)  every  male  from  18  to  60  years 
of  age  is  a  soldier  as  well  as  a  peasant ;  only  about  one-tbinl  of  the 
year  is  at  his  own  disposal  Every  border  family  according  to  its 
numbers  has  its  fief  (about  50  acres),  half-fief,  or  quarter-fief;  which  is 
cultivated  in  the  intervals  of  duty,  the  emperor  (who,  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  the  original  landowners  by  the  Turks,  is  pro- 
prietor of  nearly  the  whole  frontiers),  receiving  so  many  days  of 
military  service  instead  of  ront.  Each  fief  is  bound  to  maintain  a 
certain  number  of  soldiers.  To  every  company  in  a  regiment  an 
agricultural  officer  is  attached,  in  order  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
the  land;  nevertheless  so  much  of  the  men's  time  is  occupied  with 
military  duty  that  agriculturo  is  in  a  very  backward  state.  Education 
is  much  more  widely  diffused  among  th^m  than  in  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  Hungary;  two-thirds  at  least  of  all  the  children  are  taught  in 
the  public  scnools.     (OesUr-reich'sche  National  Encycloptdiit,) 

M1LL6K00E.  [HfiDFOBD-suiBE;  Cobkwall;  Dsbbybhibb  ; 
Durham;  HAHPSHnuc 

MILLEDGEVILLE.    [Georgia,  U.  S.] 

MILLO^      [CUMBBBLAND.l 
MILLPORT.      [CUMBRAB.] 

MILLSTKEET,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  a  post-  and  market-town 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  picturesquely  situated  in  a  valley 
on  the  Finow,  a  tributary  of  the  Blackwater,  and  on  the  road  from 
Dublin  by  Mallow  to  Killai*ney,  in  52°  8'  N.  lat.,  9"  4'  W.  long.,  distant 
87i  miles  W.N.W.  from  Cork,  and  190}  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin. 
The  population  in  1851  was  1504,  besides  2191  in  the  workhouse. 
Millstreet  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  12  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  74,905  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  17,251.  The  town 
contains  a  churoh,  a  Boman  Catholic  chapel.  National  schools,  a  bride- 
well, a  district  dispensary,  and  infantry  barracks.  Petty  sessions  are 
held  monthly,  and  fairs  on  the  1st  of  Maroh,  Juno,  September,  and 
December.    In  the  neighbourhood  is  Driahane  Castle,  erected  in  1436. 

MILLTOWN.    [Clarb;  Kbrby.] 

MILNTHORP.    [WxsTMOBKLAirDj 

MILO',  MELOS^  one  of  the  larger  Cydades  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  about 
70  miles  K.  of  the  coast  of  Crete,  and  Q5  miles  E.  of  the  coast  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  It  is  14  miles  long  from  east  to  westy  and  its  breadth 
is  about  8  miles.  Its  northern  coast  is  indented  by  a  deep  bay,  which 
forms  a  natural  harbour,  one  of  the  beat  and  safest  in  the  Levant. 
The  surface  of  the  island  is  mountainous,  and  of  yolcanic  formation; 
it  has  hot  mineral  springs,  and  mines  of  sulphur,  vitriol,  and  alum. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  abundance  of  fruity  wine,  oil,  and 
pasture  for  cattle.  The  population,  which  was  above  20,000  in  the 
time  of  Toumefort^  is  now  stated  to  be  only  about  4000. 

The  chief  town,  also  called  Mile,  is  in  the  east  part  of  the  island, 
near  the  port,  where  are  extensive  remains  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  island.  The  lower  grounds  near  the  sea  are  marshy,  and  ara  said 
to  render  the  air  unwholesome  in  summer. 

MeloB  is  said  to  have  been  colonised  first  by  the  Phoenicians^  and 
afterwards  by  the  Lacedssmonians.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war 
the  Athenians  sent  an  armament  to  reduoe  it,  but  the  attempt  flailed. 
Some  years  later  the  Athenians,  after  a  siege  of  several  months,  took 
the  town  of  Meloe,  and  put  to  death  all  the  adult  males,  and  carried 
away  the  women  and  children  as  slaves,  after  which  a  colony  of  Athe- 
nians was  sent  to  occupy  the  place.  (Thuoyd.,  lit  91;  v.  84,  &0l) 
Meloa,  like  ths  other  Greek  islands,  became  subject  suooessively  to 
Rome,  the  Bysantine  emperors,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Turks.  It  now 
forms  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  is  included  in  the 
nome  of  the  Cyclades,  of  which  Syra  is  the  capital. 

North  of  MUo  is  the  rocky  island  of  OvomI^  now  called  Oimoli 
by  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  Italians  ABOBirTiBBA,  from  a  silver-mine 
which  was  formerly  worked  on  the  island.  The  channel  between  Milo 
and  Argentiera  is  only  half  a  mile  wide,  and  rery  dangerous  in  stormy 
weather.  Off  the  entrance  of  the  strait  to  the  eas^  and  about  five 
miles  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Milo,  is  the  little  desert  island  of 
AnO-MUo,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  in  86°  47'  42"  N.  Ut,  24* 
14'  41"  £.  long. 

MILTON,  sometimes  distinguished  as  Milton-next^ittrngboumc^ 
Kent,  a  small  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
parish  of  MUton,  is  situated  on  l^e  side  of  a  hill  doping  down  to  a 
creek  or  arm  of  the  river  Swale,  in  51**  21'  N.  lat.,  0^  43'  E.  long.,  11 
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miles  N.E.  from  MRidstone,  and  89|  miles  KS.E.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  2407.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Maidstone  and  diocese  of  Canterbury.  Milton 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  18  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
82,598  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  11,992. 

Milton  was  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons. 
It  contains  many  good  houses  and  cottages  of  recent  construction,  a 
large  and  handsome  church,  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Independents, 
and  National  schools.  There  is  a  good  ovster-fishery ;  and  the  port 
forms  the  point  of  communication  with  London  for  the  district  in 
which  Milton  is  situated.  Saturday  is  the  market-day ;  a  fair  is  held 
yearly.  Paper-making,  brick-making,  tanning,  and  other  occupations 
are  carried  on.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  an  ancient  court-house, 
with  ^e  town-jail  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building. 

MILTON  ABBAS.    [Dobsetshibe.] 

MILVERTON.    [Sombbsbtshibs.] 

MINAS  QERAES.    [Bbazil.] 

MINCHINHAMPTON,  Gloucestershire,  a  market-town  in  the 
parish  of  Minchinhampton,  is  situated  in  51**  42'  N.  lat,  2*  11'  W.  long., 
distant  14  miles  S.  by  R  from  Gloucester,  and  98  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  4469.  The  living 
i»  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Gloucester  and  diocese  of  Glouces- 
ter and  Bristol. 

Minchinhampton  is  an  irregularly-built  market-town,  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  gentle  declivity.  It  is  in  the  clothing  district  of  which 
Stroud  may  be  considered  the  centre.  There  are  three  mai*ket-houses, 
two  of  which  were  erected  in  1700  by  Mr.  P.  Sheppard,  with  the 
design  of  establishing  a  wool-market,  but  the  attempt  was  unsuccess- 
ful The  cloth  manufacture  is  carried  on  along  the  banks  of  the 
numerous  brooks  and  rivulets  in  the  vicinity.  The  church,  which  is 
cruciform,  was  founded  about  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  by  the  nuns  of 
Caen  :  it  was  rebuilt  in  1842.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Association  Methodists,  and  Baptists,  a  Free  school,  a 
National  school^  and  a  dispensary.  The  market-day  is  Tuesday : 
fairs  are  held  on  Trinity  Monday  and  October  27th.  Amberley,  a 
tract  of  common  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  is  the  site  of  a 
remarkable  encampment,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  Danes 
during  their  occupation  of  Cirencester  in  879.  The  encampment 
extends  about  three  miles. 

MINCIO.    [Aubtbia;  Po.] 

MI N  D A  N AO.    [Philiffine  Islands.] 

MINDEN,  tiie  most  eastern  of  the  three  governments  into  which 
the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia  is  divided,  has  an  area  of  2024 
square  miles ;  the  population  in  1847  was  459,833.  The  soil  is  of 
unequal  quality.  There  are  some  banren  spots,  but  the  greater  part 
is  fertile  in  com :  hemp  and  flax  also  are  generally  cultivated,  linen 
and  thread  being  the  chief  industrial  products.  The  pastures  are 
good,  and  cattle  abound.  Iron,  lead,  and  salt  are  the  most  important 
mineral  products.  The  Weser  is  the  principal  river,  and  the  trade  on 
its  banks  is  very  considerable.  The  Lippe  drains  the  southern  part 
of  the  government    [Westphalia.] 

diinaen,  the  capitiJ  of  the  government  and  a  strongly  fortified 
town,  is  situated  87  miles  by  railway  W.  from  Hsnover,  280  miles 
from  Berlin,  and  161  from  Cologne,  in  52*  18'  N.  lat.,  8*  58'  E.  long., 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser,  here  crossed. by  an  old  bridge  600  feet 
long.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Germany.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  irregular;  the  old-fashioned  houses  are  in  general  built 
of  stone  or  brick.  The  Domplatz,  or  cathedral-cloee,  is  a  handsome 
square,  planted  with  trees.  Among  the  public  buildings,  the  largest 
and  handsomest  is  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  whidi  was  com- 
pleted in  1072;  it  is  built  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  on  a  founda- 
tion made  with  piles.  Besides  the  gymnasium  (which  had  15  teachers 
and  248  pupils  in  1850)  and  a  seminary  for  schoolmasters,  there  are 
several  public  schools,  the  Westphalian  museum,  and  other  useful 
institutions.  The  manufactures  are  woollen  stuffs,  linen,  leather, 
tobacco,  sugar,  vinegar,  beer,  and  brandy.  In  the  vicinity  there  are 
oil-  and  saw-mills.  The  population  of  the  town  exceeds  9000.  The 
French  were  defeated  near  Minden  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1759,  by  an 
Anglo-Hanoverian  force  under  Prince  Ferdinand. 

Paderbornf  the  capital  of  the  old  principality  of  Paderbom,  now 
included  in  this  government,  is  an  ancient  gloomy  town  with  about 
9000  inhabitants,  situated  about  40  miles  S.  from  Minden,  on  the 
Westphalian  railroad  from  Hamm  to  Warburg,  which  joins  the 
CologDe-Minden  line  to  the  Thuringian  railway  through  Cassel,  G^tha, 
and  LeipEig  to  Dresden.  The  town,  which  is  built  at  the  source  of 
the  Pader,  a  feeder  of  the  Lippe,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  pierced  with 
five  gates.  The  cathedral  is  the  principal  building ;  the  former  uni- 
versity is  now  a  Boman  Catholic  theological  college.  Paderbom  gives 
title  to  a  Boman  Catholic  bishop ;  the  see  was  founded  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.  The  town  vraa  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  Leagua 
The  Catholic  grmnasiam  of  Paderbom  had  22  teachers  and  506  pupils 
in  1850. 

Betford,  15  miles  S.W.  by  railway  from  Minden,  on  the  Werra,  a 
feeder  of  the  Weeer,  is  a  walled  town,  and  has  6000  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  cotton-twisty  calico,  linen,  tobacco,  and  leather.  It  has 
•  laigo  prison,  an  arsenal,  a  gymnasium,  a  museum,  and  six  churches. 

Bidrfeld  is  described  in  a  separate  article.     [BiBLBrsLD.] 

MINDOBO.     [PfllUPFUfB  ISLAND&l 


MINEHEAD.    [Sombbsetshibb.] 

MINEttVINO.    [Babi,  Tebba  dl] 

MINGRELIA.    [Gbobgia.] 

MINHO.  RIVER.    [Pobtuqal.] 

MINNESOTA,  a  territory  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
lies  between  43''  80'  and  49**  22'  N.  kt,  90"  0'  and  102**  30'  W.lon^ 
It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  N.E.  by  Lake  Superior, 
N.  by  British  North  America,  W.  by  the  territory  of  Nebraska,  and 
S.  by  the  state  of  Iowa.  The  area  is  estimated  at  141,839  Bqaare 
miles;  the  population  in  1850  was  6077,  or  004  to  the  square  mile: 
but  this  does  not  include  the  native  Indians  living  in  tribn. 

The  surface  of  this  territory  has  generally  the  character  of  u 
immense  high  'rolling  prairie  land,'  but  &ere  are  oonBiderable 
exceptions.  Towards  the  eastern  side  it  runs  into  a  ridge  of  loftj 
hills,  which  traverses  a  large  portion  of  it  in  a  north-east  and  wuth- 
west  direction.  From  a  short  distance  above  the  Falls  of  St  Anthonj, 
on  the  Mississippi,  there  extends  southward  a  vast  forest  region  for 
120  miles,  with  a  breadth  ranging  from  15  to  40  milesL  The  northeni 
and  north-eastern  portion  of  the  territory  is  sometimes  termed  the 
'  region  of  lakes,'  from  the  great  number  of  lakes  of  various  vit 
which  here  lie  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Mississippi  ud  ita 
tributaries ;  and  for  some  distance  below  this  r^on  the  Missiaeippi 
traverses  a  swampy  country. 

The  territory  is  in  every  part  abundantly  watered.  The  Mississippi 
rises  within  its  boundaries,  in  Lake  Itasca;  and  belongs  whoUj  to  it 
down  to  the  confluence  of  the  St-Croix.  after  which  to  the  soathem 
boundary  of  the  territory,  it  belongs  equally  to  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin. This  part  of  its  course  is  described  under  Mississippi  Riteb. 
The  principal  tributaries  which  join  it  in  this  territory  are  the 
St-Croix,  which  separates  Minnesota  from  Wisconsin,  and  the  Min- 
nesota, a  large  and  broad  stream,  which  rises  near  the  oen^  of  the 
territory,  flows  through  Big  Stone  Lake,  and  after  a  courrn  ineladiog 
its  windings  of  some  500  miles,  first  south-east,  then  south,  and  fioall; 
north-east,  falls  into  the  Mississippi  at  Fort  Snelling.  The  Mississippi 
is  navigable  in  Minnesota  by  steam-boats  during  seven  months  of  the 
year :  the  other  five  months  it  is,  with  its  tributaries,  closed  by  ioa 
The  Missouri,  with  its  tributary  the  White  Earth  River,  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  Minnesota:  it  is  navigable  by  steam-boats 
throughout  Minnesota.  It  is  joined  by  several  small  feeders,  but  bj 
none  of  any  consequence  in  this  territory.  The  Red  RiTer,  which 
flows  northward  to  Winnipeg  Lake  in  British  America,  has  its  soaroe 
in,  and  belongs  for  a  very  considerable  distanoe  to  Minnesota,  and  has 
numerous  tributaries  in  this  part  of  its  course^  The  Big  Sioux  and 
several  other  rivers  have  also  their  upper  courses  in  this  territory. 
The  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  and  St-Croix  rivers,  with  Lake 
Superior,  afford  great  commercial  facilities:  while  the  nnmeroos 
smaller  streams  and  lakes  afford  like  facilities  for  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  operations.  The  principal  lakes  are  the  Itasca,  C«s% 
Red,  Leech,  Devil,  Ottertail,  Big  Stone,  and  Pepin  lakes,  which  laDgs 
from  about  5  to  20  miles  long. 

As  regards  its  geological  character,  the  larger  half  of  the  coontrf, 
includiog  the  centre  and  north-eastern  portions,  appears  to  belong  to 
the  igneous  and  metamorphic  formations.  In  the  northern  aod 
south-eastern  districts  are  extensive  tracts  of  Lower  Silurian  rocks. 
Extending  from  the  centre  eastward  to  Lake  Superior  is  a  DarroT 
band  of  New  Red-Sandstone,  with  dykes  of  copper  trap.  The  Miasoori 
through  its  whole  course  in  Minnesota  appears  to  flow  through 
cretaceous  rocks,  which  are  bordered  on  the  east  by  tertiaiy  forma* 
tioua    Ck>pper-  and  lead-ores  are  said  to  have  been  found. 

The  climate,  though  severe,  is  not  subject  to  rapid  or  extreme 
variations.  The  winters  are  long,  but  owing  to  the  stiUness  of  the 
air  during  winter,  the  coldest  weatiier  is  endurabla  A  great  quantity 
of  snow  falls  in  the  winter,  but  generally  there  is  not  much  moi&ture. 
The  soil  over  a  country  so  vast  in  extent,  and  having  such  diflfercDi 
lithological  features,  is  of  course  greatly  varied ;  but  in  the  settled 
parts  it  is  found  to  be  remarkably  fertile,  and  the  mould  is  of  anosa&l 
depth.  Most  of  the  cereals  appear  to  flourish :  maiae,  oats,  and  wheat 
are  the  crops  most  cultivated,  but  lye,  barley,  and  buckwheat  are 
also  grown.  Potatoes,  peas,  and  beans  are  nosed  to  some  extent  The 
broad  prairies  appear  well  adapted  for  raising  stock.  There  are  at 
present  no  manufactures  in  the  territory.  The  chief  oocapaiioD  ii 
the  cutting  and  preparing  of  pine  lumber,  much  of  which  is  retained 
for  home  consumption,  but  the  laiger  portion  is  sent  to  St  Loois. 

At  the  census  of  1850  Minnesota  was  divided  into  9  oounties.  The 
political  capital  is  St.  Paul,  the  only  place  whidh  can  as  yet  fiurlv  take 
rank  as  a  town ;  but  Pembina,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Red  Birer, 
at  the  northern  boundary  of  the  territory— Fort  Snelling,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Minnesota  with  the  Mississippi — and  Stillwater, 
on  the  west  dde  of  St  Groix  Lake,  are  places  of  growing  locsl 
importance. 

St,  Paul,  the  capital,  oocupies  a  oommandmg  position  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  15  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  ia 
44*  52' N.  kt,  93**  4'  W.  long.  The  first  trading  house  was  built 
here  in  1842,  it  having  previously  been  merely  the  station  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  mission.  It  now  oontains  a  state-house  139  feet  long,  a  coart< 
house,  jail,  nine  churches,  schools,  numerous  hotels,  stores,  ao  iron- 
foundry,  agrioultunJ  implement  factories,  flour-mills,  fta  The  strefts 
•re  traversed  by  ooaohes  and  omnibuses ;  and,  whilst  the  river  U  fret 
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from  loe,  steam-Tesaels  arrive  and  sail  dailYf  although  the  vicmity  of 
the  town  is  still  a  wilderness.  In  1850  St.  Faul  had  1136  inhabitants; 
in  the  spring  of  1858  it  is  said  to  have  had  above  2500. 

Minnesota  has  a  legislature,  oonsisting  of  a  Council  and  House  of 
Representatives.  By  the  constitution,  as  framed  by  the  territorial 
l^slature»  citizenship  is  not  limited  to  whites,  but  extended  to  "all 
persons  of  a  mixture  of  white  and  Indian  blood  who  shall  have 
adopted  the  habits  and  customs  of  civilised  men."  Minnesota  was 
erected  into  a  territory  by  Act  of  Congress  in  March  1849;  that 
portion  of  it  west  of  the  MissiBsippi  having  previously  formed  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  Iowa,  and  that  part  east  of  the  Mississippi  having 
belonged  to  the  territory  of  Wisconsin. 

{Slalisiical  Oaseiteer  of  the  United  StaUe;  Seventh  Oeneua  ef  the 
United  States;  American  Almanac,  1854 ;  Owen,  Report  of  a  Geological 
Survey  of  WiscoTiein,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota;  Marcou,  &o.} 

MINNIHIYE.      [DUMFRIESSHIBX.] 

MINORCA.    [Memokoa.] 

MINSK,  a  govemmeat  of  European  Bussia,  in  the  division  called 
West  Russia  (foimerly  Lithuania),  lies  between  51*  12'  and  55**  50' 
N.  lat,  25*  18'  and  30*  50'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Witepsk, 
R  by  Mohilev,  S.E.  by  Tschemigov,  S.  by  Kiev  and  Yolhynia,  and 
W.  by  Grodno  and  WUna.  Its  area  is  34,330  square  miles,  and  the 
population  in  1846  amounted  to  1,046,400.  The  face  of  the  oountiy 
is  one  vast  plain,  broken  only  here  and  there  by  a  hill  or  by  the  high 
banks  of  the  rivers.  In  the  north  and  east  there  are  laige  forests^ 
and  on  the  south  and  south-west  extensive  marshes.  There  is  a  great 
diversity  of  soil  In  the  north  it  is  dry,  and  in  some  parts  extremelv 
fertile,  but  traversed  by  heaths  and  barren  sandy  tracts :  in  the  soutn 
it  is  generally  wet  and  marshy,  yet  it  contJEiins  laige  tracts  which  are 
very  fertile;  the  marshes  also  are  rendered  productive  with  little 
labour,  and  even  the  heaths  yield  to  the  efforts  of  cultivation. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  DiJNA  and  the  Dnieper,  both  of  which 
however  only  touch  the  frontier ;  the  former  flows  for  a  short  space 
between  this  province  and  Wilna,  and  the  latter  on  the  south-east 
divides  it  from  Tschernigov.  Amone  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the 
Diiua  are — the  Desna,  which  comes  nrom  Wilna,  and  joins  it  at  the 
town  of  the  same  name ;  and  the  Ulla,  which  feedn  the  fieresina  Canal, 
which  unites  the  Beresina,  the  Diina,  and  the  Dnieper.  The  Nismen, 
and  its  feeder  the  Villa,  both  rise  in  the  government  of  Minsk.  The 
Dnieper  receives  from  this  province  two  of  its  most  important  tribu- 
taries— the  Pripetz,  which  comes  from  Grodno,  and  the  Beresina^  which 
rises  in  the  circle  of  Desn%  and  having  received  several  minor  streams 
falls  into  the  Dnieper  on  the  frontier  of  this  province.  There  are 
many  other  rivers  of  less  note.    The  province  has  no  great  lakes. 

The  climate  in  winter  is  so  severe  that  the  rivers  are  every  year 
frozen  over  for  some  time ;  in  spring  there  are  frequently  hard  frosts 
at  night ;  the  summer  is  hot,  and  drier  in  the  north  than  in  the  south ; 
in  autumn  the  weather  is  agreeable  and  not  variable,  but  the  night- 
frosts  return  in  September,  and  winter  begins  at  the  end  of  October. 
The  disease  called  '  Plica  Polonica '  is  common. 

Agricultm*e  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  but  it  is  in  a 
most  backward  state.  The  grain  generally  cultivated  is  rye,  of  which 
there  is  a  considerable  surplus  for  exportation.  The  peasants  grow 
also  some  barley  and  oats,  and  the  nobles  and  great  landowners  grow 
wheat  Buckwheat '  is  grown  on  the  heaths.  Flax  and  hemp  of 
excellent  quality  are  important  products.  There  are  extensive  forests 
of  fine  trees,  especially  fir,  which  supply  good  timber  for  building, 
planks,  and  masts,  and  yield  likewise  much  resin,  pitch,  and  potasL 
All  kinds  of  game  abound  in  the  forests,  which  contain  deer,  wolves, 
bears,  lynxes,  foxes,  beavers,  otters,  gluttons,  ermines,  martens, 
and  wild  boars.  The  horses  are  of  the  Polish  breed,  and  are 
very  spirited  and  hardy,  but  neither  handsome  nor  large.  The 
aurochs,  or  vrildbuU,  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  forests.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  bred  in  great  numbers;  in 
general  the  sheep  are  of  inferior  breed,  and  yield  coarse  wooL  Goats, 
swine,  and  bees  are  kept  everywhere.  Though  the  rivers  abound  in 
fish,  tiiey  do  not  yield  enough  for  the  consumption,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  fish  are  brought  from  the  interior  of  Russia  and  from  the 
Baltia  Polish  cochineal  is  collected,  especially  in  the  south,  in  great 
quantities,  and  manna  is  found  in  all  the  fields  and  meadows.  The 
minerals  are  Ume,  marl,  and  stone  for  building,  but  there  is  no  metal 
except  bog-iron. 

The  domestic  industry  of  the  country-people  oonsLsts  in  spinning 
and  weaving  flax,  hemp,  and  wool,  of  which  they  make  linen,  sail- 
cloth, and  coarse  woollen-doth  for  the  peasantry,  but  their  dwellings 
ore  so  small  that  they  have  scarcely  room  for  a  loom.  They  distil 
brandy  enough  for  their  own  consumption.  The  manufactories  are 
▼ery  few  in  number,  and  inconsiderable.  The  chief  articles  of  expor- 
tation are  square  timber  for  ship-building,  masts,  spars,  planks,  pipe- 
staves,  and  potash;  besides  flax,  hemp,  tow,  linseed,  com,  honey, 
wax,  cochineal,  and  cattle.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
of  the  Greek  Church;  but  the  Catholics  are  very  numerous ;  and  there 
are  also  some  Protestants,  The  Tartars  have  their  mosques,  and  the 
Jews  synagogues;  This  is  one  of  the  most  miserable  of  the  former 
Polish  provinces;  the  towns  and  villages  are  in  general  wretched, 
chiefly  ocoopied  by  Jews,  who  are  almost  exclusively  the  shopkeepers, 
publicans,  distillers,  and  even  butchers.  The  petty  nobility  ar^ 
scarcely  ab6ve  the  peasanti^  of  whom  only  the  Tartars  are  reckoned 
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free,  while  the  Russniaks,  Lithuanians,  and  gipsies  are  in  the  moat 
degraded  state  of  vassalage,  which  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  non- 
residence  of  the  great  landowners. 

Minsk,  the  chief  town,  in  58**  40'  N.  lat,  27"  40'  E.  long.,  is  situated 
on  the  river  Swistocz,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Beresina.  Like  all 
old  Polish  towns  it  is  irregularly  built,  with  narrow  crooked  streets. 
It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  handsome  theatre,  a  gymnasium,  and  an 
abbey  of  the  Greek  Church.  Minsk  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop 
and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  as  well  as  of  the  government  of  the 
province.  There  is  some  trade,  manufactures  of  cloth  and  leather,  and 
a  much  frequented  fair.    The  inhabitants  number  about  24,000. 

The  other  towns  are : — Bobrouisk,  a  fortress  on  the  Beresina,  with 
4700  inhabitants;  Slude^  with  5000  inhabitants;  Dawidotc,  on  the 
Hoiyn,  with  8500  inhabitants;  Pinsk,  which  is  surrounded  with 
extensive  marshes,  and  has  considerable  manufactories  of  Russian 
leather,  with  4500  inhabitaDta;  and  Borissow,  on  the  Beresina :  popu- 
lation, 3000. 

MINSTER.    FKent.] 

MINYEH.    rEoTPrn 

MIOSEN,  LAKE.    [CHiiiflmANiA;  Nobwat.I 

MIRAMICHL    [New  Bbunswick.] 

MIRANDA.    [Castilla  la.  Yieja  ;  Tbas  os  Monies.] 

MIRANDE.    [Qers.] 

MIRANDOLA.     FModena.] 

MIRECOURT.    [VosaBa.] 

MIREPOIX.    [AriAgb] 

MIRZAPOOR     [HiNDUSTAV.] 

MISENUM.    [Naples,] 

MISKOLCZ.    [HuKOABT.] 

MISSIONES.      [COBBIENTES.] 

MISSISSIPPI  (or  the  "Great  Water,"*  as  the  term  signifies  in  the 
native  langusge),  one  of  the  largest  rivers  on  the  globe,  which  drains^ 
with  its  numerous  branches,  a  siuface  of  about  1,300,000  square 
miles,  and  probably  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  North  American 
continent. 

Its  basin  extends  from  29'  to  50"  N.  lat.,  and  from  77"  to  112' 
W.  long.  It  is  widest  on  the  west^  averaging  from  norUi  to  south, 
and  west  of  90"  W.  long.,  about  1200  miles,  whilst  its  avenge  width 
east  of  90"  W.  long,  does  not  exceed  560  miles.  The  greatest  length 
of  the  basin  from  east  to  west  is  near  42"  N.  lat,  where  it  measures 
nearly  1500  miles.  Its  basin  comprehends,  besides  the  immense  tract 
of  country  along  its  western  and  north-western  border,  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  the  territozy  of  Minnesota,  which 
contains  its  source  and  head  streams;  and  that  of  Nebraska;  the 
states  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  on  the  west;  and 
those  of  WiBConsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentuc^,  and  Tennessee, 
on  the  east  of  the  river.  It  also  contains  the  larger  portion  of  the 
state  of  Mississippi,  and  parts  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York.  The  country  comprising  this 
basin  is  described  under  these  several  states  and  territories:  in  the 
following  article  we  notice  more  particularly  the  valley  of  the  river. 
The  remarkable  fortifications  and  other  antiquities  found  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  are  noticed  under  Amebiga,  and  will  not  be  further 
alluded  to  here :  for  a  full  account  of  them  see  the  large  and  elabomte 
work  '  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,'  by  £.  G.  Squier. 

The  source  of  this  river  is  a  small  lake,  situated  in  47"  10'  N.  lat, 
and  94"  54^  W.  long.,  called  Lake  Itasca,  about  8  miles  long,  and 
about  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  it  a  stream 
10  feet  wide  and  from  12  to  18  inches  deep  issues  in  a  northern 
direction,  which  unites  after  a  circuitous  course  of  50  or  60  miles 
with  a  similar  stream  from  Lake  Usawa,  some  distance  west  of 
Lake  Itasca.  The  united  stream  falls  into  Lake  Travers,  which  is 
about  12  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  6  miles  broad,  and  is 
the  most  northern  point  attained  by  the  river.  Issuing  from  the 
eastern  side  of  this  Is^e,  the  river  flows  south-eastward  to  Lake  Cass. 
Lake  Cass  is  16  miles  long,  8000  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  1830 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  182  miles  firom  Lake  Itasca.  From  Lake  Cass 
it  still  runs  in  an  eastern  direction  to  Little  Winnipec  Lake,  issuing 
from  which  it  takes  a  south-eastern  course,  which  it  maintains  for  a 
considerable  distance.  Down  to  the  FaUa  of  St  Anthony  its  couise 
lies  through  a  country  studded  with  lakes,  and  united  with  each  other 
by  channels  full  of  rapids  and  small  cataracts.  The  surrounding 
country  consists  of  an  alternation  of  small  eminences  and  swampy 
ground.  The  elevations  or  ridges  are  composed  of  diluvial  sand,  on 
which  large  granite  boulders  are  scattered,  and  are  overgrown  with 

f>ine-trees.  In  the  swampy  ground  other  trees  grow,  especially  hem- 
ock,  elm,  and  ash,  which  are  covered  with  moss.  In  some  parts 
small  prairies  occur.  In  other  places  the  river  is  skirted  by  narrow 
strips  of  alluvial  soil,  subject  to  inundation,  and  in  others  its  bed  is 
already  wide  enough  to  form  islands,  especially  above  tiie  Big  Falls, 
where  twenty  idands  called  the  Beaver  Islands  occur  in  the  space 
of  four  miles.  Nine  miles  above  the  place  where  the  Mississippi  is 
joined  by  its  first  great  affluent,  the  Minnesota,  or  St  Peter's  River, 
which  falls  into  it  from  the  west,  occur  the  largest  cataracts  in  the 
river,  called  St  Anthony's  Falls.  The  MisslBBippi,  though  considerably 
narrowed  by  the  rocks,  is  about  640  yards  wide  at  this  point  In  the 
middle  is  an  island  about  100  yards  wide,  and  covered  with  trees.  The 
fall  on  the  eastern  side  is  230  yards  and  that  on  the  western  310  yacdt 
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wide ;  iha  perpendicular  lieight  Ib  25  feet.  Below  the  falls  the  river 
is  narrowed  to  about. 200  yards.  There  la  a  coneiderable  rapid  both 
aboye  and  below  the  falla,  making  a  total  descent  of  more  than  40  feet 
fai  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  There  is  a  portage  around  the  falls.  Boats 
of  40  tons  burden  ascend  to  these  falls,  more  than  2000  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  Falls  of  St  Antony  may  be  considered  as  the 
point  where  the  Mississippi  terminates  its  upper  course. 

From  the  falls  to  Lake  Pepin  the  rirer  winds  through  a  coimtry  of 
prairies,  whose  surface  is  rather  undulating  than  hilly,  the  elevations 
oeing  of  moderate  height,  and  seldom  attaining  20Q  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  water.  The  river  itself  is  intersected  with  several  small 
Islands ;  its  channel  is  also  impeded  by  sand-bars,  and  the  current  is 
rapid.  At  Lake  Pephi  commence  the  bluffs,  or  wall-like  high  grounds, 
which  generally  run  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river,  and  at  some 
distance  from  it  Lake  Pepin,  in  most  parts,  nearly  fills  up  the  whole 
space  between  the  bluffs,  which  rise  about  450  feet  above  its  leveL 
The  lake  is  about  24  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  4  miles  wida  The 
country  at  the  back  of  the  blufEs  is  rather  undulating,  and  assumes 
the  character  of  a  prairie  land,  being  only  wooded  in  isolated  spots. 
Below  Lake  Pepin  the  vale  of  the  Mississippi  varies  from  8  to  10  or 
12  miles  in  width,  except  at  Rock  Island  and  Des  Moines  Rapids, 
where  it  is  only  wide  enough  to  receive  the  volume  of  the  river.  At 
both  of  these  rapids  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  is  contracted  to  800  or 
1000  yards ;  while  in  many  places  the  river  occupies  half  the  vale, 
spreading  out  to  the  width  of  5  or  6  miles,  and  appearing  to  lose 
itself  among  numberless  islands,  between  which  it  runs  in  narrow 
channels.  Between  Lake  Pepin  and  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  not 
less  than  640  islands  of  considerable  size  have  been  enumerated,  which 
are  formed  of  the  alluvium  brought  down  by  the  stream,  and  are 
chiefly  sandy ;  many  of  them  are  covered  with  a  vigorous  vegetation. 
The  vale  of  the  river  Is  bounded  by  bluffs,  from  100  to  800  feet  high, 
which  are  generally  abrupt,  and  often  precipitous.  These  bluffs  are 
intersected  by  numerous  deep  ravines  and  watercourses,  which  give 
the  country  a  hilly  and  broken  aspect  On  the  western  side  of  the 
river,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  forests  cover  the  high  grounds 
to  the  distance  of  0  or  8  miles  from  the  river :  behind  them  is  a 

ririe  region  of  great  extent  The  vale  itself  has  a  level  surface ;  but 
some  placep,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Pepin,  isolated 
knobs  and  hills  of  considerable  magnitude  frequently  occur.  The 
level  is  covered  with  an  alternation  of  prairies  and  forests.  The 
prairies  are  generally  elevated  a  little  above  the  floods,  and  richly 
carpeted  with  herbage  and  flowers:  the  woodlands  are  subject  to 
Inundation,  and  sustain  a  dense  and  heavv  growth  of  trees.  Between 
the  Falls  of  St  Anthony  and  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River  the 
principal  affluents  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  west,  are  the  Minnesota, 
Chippewav,  Wapsipinicon,  Iowa,  and  Des  Moines  rivers;  from  the 
east  it  is  joined  by  the  St  Croix,  Wisconsin,  Rock,  and  Illinois  rivers. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  the  middle  course  of  the  Mississippi 
terminates. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  river  and  the  vale  through 
which  it  flows  present  different  featurea  The  river,  though  less  in 
width,  has  a  more  imposing  aspect,  flowing  with  a  comparatively 
gentle  course,  in  one  sheet  of  water,  rarely  interrupted  by  islands. 
The  only  serious  obstructioii  to  navigation  occurs  about  30  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  where  two  bars  of  limestone,  called  the  Big 
and  the  Little  Chain,  which  in  the  low  state  of  the  river  have  little 
water  on  them,  extend  across  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  vale  widens 
more  and  more  as  it  proceeds  southward.  It  consists  of  an  alterna- 
tion of  high  lands  with  an  undulating  surface,  and  of  low  bottoms 
partly  covered  with  swamps.  Both  are  of  great  extent,  and  are 
generallv  opposite  to  each  other,  so  that  when  the  high  ground 
approachps  the  banks  of  the  river  on  one  side,  extensive  bottoms  skirt 
them  on  the  other  side. 

The  most  northern  of  these  bottoms,  called  the  American  Bottom, 
begins  4  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri ;  it  is  noticed  under 
Imvon.  Opposite  to  it^  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
high  lands  approach  the  river,  presenting  abrupt  decUvitiee,  prominent 
points,  and  in  many  places  perpendicular  precipices  from  100  to  200 
feet  high.  The  country  at  the  back  is  partly  wooded  and  partly 
pi^rie.  These  high  lands  oontlnue  alon^  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  somewhat  farther  than  Cape  Qirardeau,  north  of  which 
place  thev  attain  their  greatest  elevation,  which  is  850  feet  Between 
the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia  River  and  that  of  the  Ohio  are  also  high 
lands  of  inferior  elevation  ,*  but  about  80  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  the  banks  begin  to  be  low,  and  continue  so  to  its  very  mouth. 
The  soil  consists  of  recent  alluvium,  and  is  covered  with  dense  iforests : 
the  width  is  about  10  miles. 

This  low  alluvial  tract  continues  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
for  about  17  miles,  where  the  river  runs  at  the  base  of  the  Iron  Banks, 
which  rise  nearly  perpendicularly  about  180  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river,  and  are  annually  wearing  away  by  the  action  of  the  water, 
which  sets  strongly  against  them.  From  the  Iron  Banks  southward, 
blufb  less  than  200  feet  high  skirt-  the  banks  of  the  river  as  far 
south  as  85*  K.  lat,  with  the  exception  of  a  swampy  bottom-ground 
about  80  miles  long  and  from  8  to  4  miles  wide ;  it  is  covered  with 
high  trees,  and  hence  called  Wood  Swamp.  South  of  it  some  bluffs 
attain  an  elevation  of  200  or  800  feet,  especially  the  four  hills  called 
•th#  Chickasaw  BluflJs.    The  country  opposite  to  this  high  bank,  on  the 


weM;  side  of  the  river  Is  low  It  biffins  on  the  north,  aboot  19  mflei 
below  Cape  Qirardeau,  with  the  Tywapatia  Bottom,  a  Ibe  tnck  o( 
wooded  country,  and  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  8t  Fnui<»  Rirer, 
a  distance  of  more  than  160  miles  in  a  straight  lifis.  Its  wJdUi  ii 
more  than  00  miles,  and  its  western  side  is  skirted  by  hLvSi  d 
moderate  elevation,  which,  for  a  oonsiderable  distance^  nm  akmg  thi 
western  banks  of  the  Black  and  White  rivers^  nesriy  psnllel  to  iki 
MississippL  This  extensive  tract  is  traversed  in  all  its  length  hf  (Im 
St  Francis  River,  which  is  Joined  not  fiur  from  its  sooree  ty  tn  ofbet 
of  the  Mississippi,  by  which,  during  the  time  of  the  freshed  sgmt 
volume  of  water  is  poured  towards  the  middle  of  the  plain,  so  tbil 
the  greatest  part  of  it  is  inundated,  and  a  considerable  extent  ii  i 
swamp  all  the  year  round.  This  swampy  tract,  extendmg  on  both 
sides  of  the  St  Francis  River,  is  called  the  Oreat  Swamp.  Theooontty 
is  unhealthy,  and  covered  with  a  continuous  forest 

On  the  south,  this  low  region  borders  on  another,  which  ii  sot 
much  more  elevated,  but  is  less  subject  to  inundationa  The  vhole 
tract  extending  from  Uie  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  River  to  33*  K.  Ut, 
is  quite  level,  without  any  elevations,  and  does  not  form  blnffa  al(nig 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  It  is  covered  with  recent  alluvium,  asd 
mostly  wooded.  Its  width  Is  above  80  miles ;  and  on  the  wot  it 
borders  on  a  more  elevated  hilly  region  covered  with  pine-forati 
Opposite  to  this  region,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Missiuippi,  ii  u 
immense  swamp,  known  as  the  Mississippi  or  Tasoo  Swamp,  whid 
extends  from  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  St  Francis  River  to  tbst  of 
the  Yazoo  River,  a  distance  of  nearly  170  miles,  with  a  width  of 
about  50  miles  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  widest,  and  an  average  hradth 
of  about  80  miles.  This  low  region  is  generally  swampy  sod  im- 
passable, and  it  is  only  along  the  watercourses  which  flow  througli  it 
that  the  banks  are  dry  for  several  months  in  the  year.  Daring  tin 
floods  it  is  described  as  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  '  marine  forat' 
On  the  east  it  is  bordered  by  a  much  mors  elevated  tract,  which  ii 
generally  wooded  on  its  margin,  but  farther  tnland  extends  in  iridi 
and  open  prairiea 

South  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ta200  River,  the  blnfBi  on  the  etttern 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  re-appear,  and  extend  south  of  Bstoa  Range 
(about  80*  80'  N.  lat).  In  some  places  very  narrow  tracts  of  lot 
inundated  ground  separate  the  bluffs  from  the  bed  of  die  riTcr, 
but  their  base  is  generally  washed  by  its  watera  As  la  the  otiw 
bluff  region,  the  surface  of  this  tract  is  intersected  by  nameroQi 
watercourses,  which  give  to  it  the  aspect  of  a  hilly  country;  hut  it 
the  distance  of  about  10  miles  from  the  river  it  extends  in  an  undo- 
lating  plaia  The  blufls  themselves  rise  rather  steeply  from  100  to 
200  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  Opposite  to  this  bluff  regions 
another  low  and  generally  swampy  tract,  which  is  tmversed  by  tb 
Tensas  River,  another  outlet  for  the  superabundant  waters  (^  ths 
Mississippi  during  the  floods.  It  is  from  20  to  80  miles  wide,  begin- 
ning north  of  88**  K  lat,  and  extending  south wud  to  the  moath  of 
the  Red  River  and  the  efflux  of  the  Atchafalaya  branch  of  the  lims- 
sippi,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  extensive  low  regiona  of  the 
delta.  This  region,  as  well  as  the  delta  itself,  which  oonstitnt»  the 
most  southern  portion  of  tiie  vale  of  the  Mississippi,  is  more  pirtica- 
larly  described  under  Louisiaita.  The  low  and  swamp  land<  of  the 
lower  course  of  the  Mississippi  are  estimated  .to  cover  an  am  (tf 
40,000  square  milea  About  16,000,000  acres  of  land  are  now  anntiilly 
overflowed,  which,  if  the  overflows  could  be  prevented,  might  be  ooo- 
verted  into  excellent  cotton  and  sugar  plantationa  By  an  Act  of 
Congress,  the  swamp-lands  along  the  Mississippi  have  been  ceded  to 
the  respective  legiBlatures  of  the  states  within  which  they  lie,  in  ordff 
to  make  grants  to  parties  willing  and  able  to  reclaim  them;  and  tlw 
state  legislatures  have  passed  acts,  varying  in  their  provisioDi^  hat  ill 
having  this  object  in  view. 

The  Mississippi  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  sit  months,  ifteri 
course  of  about  8200  miles ;  but  if  we  consider  the  Missouri  u  the 
principal  river,  the  whole  course  is  4349  milea  Through  the  delt* 
the  Mississippi  varies  in  width  from  2200  to  5900  feet;  the  average 
width  is  about  8200  feet  The  depth  varies  from  66  to  185  feet 
There  is  no  tide  in  the  Mississippi  During  high  floods  the  lui&oe  of 
the  river  is,  according  to  Mr.  £llet»  from  18  to  20  feet  higher  thin  i 
great  part  of  the  actual  delta. 

Under  Louisiana  we  have  noticed  the  steady  though  gndusl  ezteo- 
sion  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  enormous  quantity  of  solid 
matter  brought  down  and  held  in  deposit  in  its  waters.  fVom  this 
cause  the  channels  by  which  it  entera  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  aw  «»• 
tinxially  shifting  their  position,  and  the  bars  at  their  moutiis  are  t^ 
constantly  changing.  In  the  report  of  Mr.  Ellet^  who  was  cHwctid 
by  the  central  government  to  survey  the  delta  of  the  Missieippi.  it 
is  stated  that  the  South  Pass,  which  had  10  feet  over  its  bar  in  1772, 
has  at  the  present  time  its  entrance  almost  closed  up  by  a  spit  of  soa. 
The  North-East  Pass,  which  in  1772  had  a  depth  of  14  feet  of  wiOtf, 
has  now  only  8  feet,  while  the  bar  itself  has  advanced  about  6  wi» 
On  the  other  hand  the  Pass  Hi  I'Outre,  a  subdivision  of  the  KorthEtft 
Pass,  which  in  1838  had  a  depth  varying  from  6  to  8  feet  on  the  her, 
has  since  been  increasing  in  depth,  and  has  now  a  minimum  of  10  feet 
on  its  bar.  **  This  Pass  has  accordingly  taken  the  place  of  the  aociffi| 
favourite  entrance  to  the  Mississippi  for  all  inward  and  outward  bound 
vessels  of  less  than  13  feet  draught,  when  the  wind  favours  that  rout^ 
and  steam  con  be  obtained  to  help  them  throogh.'*  The  mak  estraDM 
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to  tho  UiBBiBttppi  how9yer,  Mr,  EUet  aay«,  is  now  tb<B  South-WeBt  Pms, 
which  has  an  actual  depth  of  15  feet  on  its  bar,  and  ia  the  channel 
UMd  by  all  the  shipa  of  heavy  draught  which  agoend  to  New  Orleans. 
OccaaioniUly  TMsek  drawing  18  feet  of  water,  and  in  rare  instances 
19  feet,  pass  to  and  from  the  sea  by  this  channcd.  This  pass  has  also 
much  increased  in  depth,  and  tha  channel  has  shifted  considerably, 
within  the  last  few  year& 

JUv^n  droiinmg  ike  Baam  of  ^  Miititsippi. — The  rivers  which  fall 
into  tho  Miswairippi  from  the  east  drain  a  country  which  is  cultivable 
to  a  great  extant  The  most  northern  on  thia  side  is  the  St.  Croix 
Biver,  which  joins  the  Mississippi  between  the  mouth  of  the  Min- 
nesota and  l4kfce  Pepin.  It  rises  in  Upper  St.  Croix  Lake,  near  the 
head-watan  of  Bois-Brul^  River,  which  fSalls  into  Lake  Superior,  and 
there  is  a  portage  of  two  miles  between  the  streams.  It  flows  in  a 
general  aontiMm  direction,  receives  numerous  tributaries,  and  about 
40  miles  from  its  source  enters  the  Lower  Lake  St.  Croix,  which  is 
SO  mUei  long,  and  fr*om  one  to  three  miles  wide.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable for  atoam-boato  about  80  miles,  and  for  row-boats  nearly 
200  miles. 

The  Wisconsin  or  Onisconsm  Biver  rises  in  Vieux  Desert  Lake, 
near  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  state  of  Wiaconsin,  and  flows 
thence  through  the  mountain  region  called  the  Wisconsin  Hills,  in  a 
general  south  direction  for  about  250  miles  to  Portage,  where  it  turns 
to  the  south-west  and  afterwards  west,  and  falls  into  the  MiBsissippi 
near  the  Prairie  du  Chien,  after  a  further  coarse  of  110  miles.  Its 
banks  present  much  very  striking  scenery ;  and  when  the  projected 
improvements  in  its  navigation  are  carried  out^  it  appears  likely  to 
form  an  important  channel  of  communication. 

The  Ro<^  Illinois,  and  Kaskasia,  the  next  in  succession  of  the 
more  important  tributaries  which  join  the  Mississippi  from  the  east, 
are  noticed  under  iLUNOia. 

The  Ohio,  the  laigest  and  most  important  of  the  eastern  affluents 
of  the  Mississippi,  ia  formed  bv  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  the 
Alleghany  and  Monongahela.  The  Alleghany  rises  in  several  branches 
on  Uie  west  side  of  the  Aliflghany  Mountaixu,  south  of  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  at  an  average  elevation  of  1300  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  700  feet  above  the  lake.  The  general  direction  of  its 
course  is  first  south-west  and  then  south,  and  after  a  course  of  about 
800  miles  (for  250  miles  of  which  it  ia  navigable  by  boats  of  100  tons), 
it  unites  wiUi  the  Monongahela, 'the  sources  of  which  river  are  nearly 
800  miles  south  of  those  of  the  Alleghany.  The  Monongahela  rises 
in  Yiiginia,  in  the  Laurel  ridge  of  l^^e  Appalachian  Mountains,  and 
runs  northward :  its  course  is  about  280  miles ;  and  it  is  navigable 
at  full  water  by  laige  boats  for  100  miles.  These  two  rivers,  uniting 
at  Pittsbuig,  form  the  Ohio,  whose  course  from  this  place  to  its 
junction  with  the  Mississippi,  in  a  direct  line,  is  600  miles,  but 
measured  along  its  windings  959  mUes.  At  Pittsburg  its  mean  level 
18  700  feet  above  the  tides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  at  its  junction 
with  the  Mississippi  about  275  feet.  Except  in  high  flooda  the 
current  of  the  Ohio  is  gentle  and  nearly  uniform.  About  300  mil^ 
from  its  mouth,  near  the  town  of  Louisville  in  Kentucky,  are  some 
rapids,  where  the  river  falls  22  feet  in  two  miles.  During  high  water 
boats  pass  over  these  rapids :  but  a  canal  is  carried  round  them  which 
admits  the  passage  of  the  hu^^est  ateam-boats.  About  15  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  a  limestone  bar  extends  across  the  river,  called 
the  Grand  Chain.  This  place  is  impassable  for  boats  of  considerable 
burden  in  the  lowest  state  of  the  water.  With  the  exception  of  these 
two  places,  the  Ohio  has  sufficient  water  during  a  part  of  the  year  to 
float  vessels  of  SOO  tons  burden  as  far  as  Cincinnati,  and  boats  may 
ascend  it  to  Kttsburg,  and  also  both  of  its  upper  branches  for  a  con- 
■iderable  distance  above  their  confluence.  The  Ohio  runs  in  a  valley, 
inclosed  on  both  sides  by  ranges  of  hills,  called  Biver  ll^ountaina, 
whidh  vaiy  considerably  in  heighl^  but  are  generaljiy^  between  300  and 
600  feet;  their  ascent  is  sometimes  rocky  and  abrupt^  but  often 
sufficiently  gradual  to  admit  cultivation  to  the  summit.  The  hills 
diminish  in  altitude  as  they  approach  the  rapids  of  Louisville,  where 
they  rise  again  to  a  height  nearly  equal  to  what  they  attain  at  the 
head  of  the  river;  and  from  thence  they  gradually  lower,  until  they 
disappear  a  Uttle  above  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Qreen  rivers. 
At  this  point  a  low  country  commences,  which  extends  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  a  distance  of  more  than  150  miles :  the  river  also  increases 
in  width  and  diminishes  in  velocity.  The  low  country  on  its  banks  is 
thiokly  wooded,  and  its  soil  is  a  deep  alluvium.  The  low  hills  which 
bound  the  alluvial  diatriot  are  at  some  distance  from  the  stream.  As 
the  country  is  higher  along  the  banks  of  the  river  than  at  the  base 
of  these  hiU%  the  inundations  to  which  this  district  is  subject  leave 
extensive  poob  of  stagnant  water,  which  during  the  summer  send 
forth  noxious  *>T^V«^*.inn«-  Xhe  whole  vale  of  the  Ohio  is  well 
irooded. 

The  Tvmn  whieh  fall  into  the  Ohio  from  the  north,  as  the  Big  Beaver, 
the  iffMalrinctm^  Sdota,  Miami,  and  Wabash  are  navigable  in  the 
greatest  part  of  their  course.  The  Muskingum  and  the  Sciota  have 
aoquiied  great  importance,  owing  to  the  ^ie  and  Ohio  Canal,  which 
runs  chiefly  along  their  courses^  beginning  on  the  Ohio  at  Portamouth 
and  terminating  en  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie  at  Cleveland. 
The  laf^sst  of  tbsee  affluents  is  the  Wabash,  which  has  a  course  of 
above  600  mik^  and  ia  navigabU  for  more  than  400  miles,  though  it 
la  ofastniotad  by  aooM  n^piw  About  70  miles  from  its  junction  with 


the  White  River.  It  also  connects  the  Ohio  with  Lake  Erie  by  means 
of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal 

The  rivers  which  join  the  Ohio  from  the  south,  especially  the 
Kenhawa,  Big  Sandy,  Licking,  Kentucky,  Green,  Cumberland,  and 
Tennessee  are  mostly  navigable  for  steam-boats,  to  a  great  distance 
from  their  mouth  from  February  to  June.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  year  it  is  onlv  the  lower  parts  of  these  rivers  that  are  navigable 
for  boats  of  moderate  burden.  Of  these  rivers  the  Tennessee  is 
noticed  under  Tsnnessbe,  and  all  the  others  under  Kentuokt. 

South  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  no  considerable  river  joins  the 
MJBsisaippi  from  the  east,  except  the  Yazoo,  which  falls  into  it  five 
degrees  of  latitude  fiirther  eouUi.  Its  course  is  about  160  miles,  and 
it  is  navigable  for  boats  in  the  spring  season  for  50  miles  from  its 
mouth. 

The  rivers  which  join  the  ICssissippi  from  the  west  hare  a  much 
longer  course,  as  most  of  them  rise  on  the  declivity  or  near  the  base 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  but  the  country  through  which  they  flow  ia 
veiy  thinly  inhabited.  The  most  northern  is  the  Minnesota,  or 
St.  jPeteVs  River,  which  rises  on  the  northern  border  of  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi,  in  Big  Stone  Lake,  and  ];ans  in  a  very  winding  course 
about  800  mues  sout&east  and  200  miles  north-east,  though  its  whole 
course  in  a  straight  line  does  not  exceed  275  miles.  During  the 
vernal  floods  it  is  navigable  for  boats  to  Big  Stone  Lake,  there  being 
but  two  obstructions  that  are  impassable  on  such  occasions,  namely, 
at  Patterson's  Fall,  nearly  300  miles,  and  at  Qreat  Portage,  about 
400  miles  from  its  mouth ;  at  both  of  which  places  there  are  portages. 
The  Iowa  and  the  Des  Moines  are  noticed  under  Iowa. 

The  largest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Mississippi  is  the  Missouri ;  and 
as  the  soui'ces  of  the  Ohio  drain  the  most  north-eastern  corner  of  the 
basin  of  the  Mississippi,  so  those  of  the  Missouri  drain  its  most  north- 
western angle.  It  rises  in  three  branches,  called  the  Jefferson,  Gklla- 
tin,  and  Madison,  in  which  all  the  waters  descending  from  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  between  42"  and  id^  N.  lat  imite. 
From  their  junction  m  45'  10'  N.  lat  100*  W.  long.,  the  stream  is 
known  as  the  Missouri  Its  course  is  first  north  and  then  east,  and 
after  a  course  of  400  miles  it  meets  the  Yellow  Stone  River,  which  rises 
between  43''  aqd  44^  N.  lat. ;  but  its  southern  affluents  rise  as  far 
south  as  42*  N.  lat  The  course  of  the  Yellow  Stone  is  first  north- 
north-east  and  then  east,  approaching  gradually  to  the  Missouri,  which 
it  joins  after  a  course  ox  800  miles.  The  Yellow  Stone  joins  the 
Missouri  about  1200  miles  from  the  source  of  the  latter  river,  and 
1880  miles  from  its  mouth :  steam-boats  ascend  to  the  confluence  of 
these  rivers.  These  two  rivers  at  their  junction  may  each  be  com- 
pared with  the  Rhine  in  length  and  volume  of  water :  the  Yellow  Stone 
River  is  800  yards  wide  near  the  junction.  But  though  the  numerous 
affluents  which  the  Missouri  receives  in  its  upper  course  bring  down 
a  large  body  of  watw  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  (portions  of  which 
are  covered  with  snow,  if  not  all  the  year  round,  at  least  for  the 
greater  part  of  it),  the  Missouri  loses  much  of  this  water  during  its 
long  course  through  a  sandy  desert ;  and  though  it  is  joined  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  by  some  large  rivers,  it  is  stated  that  the 
volume  of  water  which  it  pours  into  the  Mississippi  is  not  mater 
than  what  it  contains  immediately  after  its  junction  with  the  Yellow 
Stone.  From  their  junction  the  Missouri  continues  its  eastern  course, 
declining  however  a  little  to  the  south,  until  it  reaches  the  Mandan 
villages,  where  it  is  deflected  by  the  Coteau  des  Prairies  to  a  southern 
course  for  above  400  miles,  until  it  unites  with  the  White  River.  In 
this  course  it  is  joined  by  several  affluents  from  the  west;  but  though 
some  of  them  flow  from  200  to  300  miles,  none  of  them  increases  the 
volume  of  its  water  to  any  amount,  as  their  course  lies  through  the 
sandy  desert  From  its  junction  with  the  White  River  the  Missouri 
again  flows  eastward  for  200  miles,  and  then  to  the  east-south-east  for 
300  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River,  which  is  its  largest 
tributary,  with  the  exception  of  the  Platte,  or  Nebraska,  River,  which 
joins  it  about  180  miles  farther  up.  [Kansas.]  After  the  junction 
with  the  Kansas  River  it  runs  still  250  miles,  turning  a  little  to  the 
south  of  east^  and  joins  the  Miasissippi  near  Belle  Fontaine,  after  a 
course  of  about  8096  miles.  The  Missouri  is  a  very  rapid  river  in 
the  whole  of  its  course,  but  it  contains  no  falls  except  about  620  miles 
from  lis  source,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  it  flows 
over  several  ledges  of  rocks  for  above  16  miles,  in  the  course  of  which 
distance  it  descends  857  feet  The  falls,  known  as  the  Grand  FaUs^ 
are  said  to  be  next  in  grandeur  of  appearance  among  American 
cataracts  to  those  of  Niagara.  The  lowest  and  principal  fisll  has  a 
perpendicular  descent  of  87  feet  In  the  lower  part  of  the  course  the 
vale  of  the  Missouri  is  wide  and  very  fertile,  and  it  is  generally 
covered  with  a  deep  and  heavy  growth  of  timber  and  underwood  for 
about  360  miles  from  its  mouth.  There  are  however  prairiea  of  con- 
siderable extent,  even  in  this  part  of  its  course.  Higher  up  the  prai- 
ries within  its  vale  become  more  numerous  and  extensive,  till  at 
length  all  woodlands  disappear,  except  the  amaU  tracts  at  the  pointa 
formed  by  the  windiuflB  of  tho  river. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  generally  have  their  months  blocked 
up  with  mud,  which  arises  from  the  floods  of  these  riven  taking  place 
earlier  in  the  season  than  those  of  the  principal  river,  whoee  course 
is  much  farther  north.  The  flood  of  the  tributaries  oaniea  off  the 
mud  which  is  deposited  at  their  mouth;  but  on  the  rising  of  the 
Missouri,  wlUoh  is  caused  by  the  meltiag  of  the  aaow,  its  floods  back 
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up  the  waters  of  the  tributaries,  which  are  loaded  with  mud,  to  oon- 
mderable  distances  up  these  rivers,  and  in  this  stagnant  state  of  the 
waters  the  mud  at  their  mouth  is  deposited.  It  is  only  in  spring- 
time and  before  the  time  of  flood  in  the  principal  river  that  these 
tributaries  have  any  con8idei*able  depth  of  water  at  their  mouths. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  the  MissiBsippi  is  joined  by  no 
considerable  river  from  the  west  for  about  400  mileS;  until  south  of 
86**  N.  lat.  it  receives  the  St.  Francis  River.  The  White  River  follows 
next,  but  after  a  considerable  interval  Both  of  these  rivers  are 
noticed  under  Abkansab  State.  The  Arkansas  River  joins  the  Missii- 
sippi  a  little  farther  south :  the  vale  traversed  by  it^  and  its  great 
tributary  the  Canadian  River,  are  noticed  under  Arkansas  Rivsa 
The  last  considerable  river  which  falls  into  the  Mississippi  from  the 
west  is  the  Red  River,  which  is  noticed  under  Louisiana. 

The  Mississippi  is  at  its  lowest  level  in  autumn  and  winter,  from 
October  to  January.  It  begins  to  swell  in  February,  when  the  freshets 
come  down  the  Red  River.  These  freshets  last  for  two  or  three 
months ;  but  in  March  and  April  they  are  increased  by  the  floods  of 
the  Arkansas,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  by  those  of  the  Ohio. 
Before  they  subside,  in  May,  the  great  floods  of  the  Missouri  and 
XTpper  MissiBsippi  commence,  and  continue  to  maintain  the  high  level 
of  the  water  to  the  middle  of  July,  or  even  to  the  end  of  that  month. 
From  the  middle  of  August  to  October  the  river  is  low.  In  the 
month  of  October  its  level  is  somewhat  increased  by  the  autumnal 
freshet  of  the  Ohio,  but  it  soon  subsides  again. 

The  inundatioDS  extend  only  over  the  wide  bottoms  adjacent  to  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  differ  in  all  of  them,  both  as  to  time 
and  duration.  The  American  Bottom,  and  the  somewhat  elevated 
country  between  the  mouth  of  St  Francis  River  and  83**  N.  lat.  are 
inundated  only  for  a  few  weeks  in  April  and  May,  and  the  water  rises 
only  a  few  feet.  These  tracts  ai'e  accordingly  cultivable.  But  a  large 
proportion  of  the  other  bottoms  is  inundated  for  several  weeks,  and 
the  low  country  of  the  delta  even  for  six  months,  and  exactly  at  the 
season  which  alone  is  favourable  to  cultivation,  from  March  to  August. 
These  extensive  tracts  are  therefore  swampy.  The  water  rises  on 
them  from  8  to  20  feet.  Aa  noticed  above,  the  central  and  state 
legislatures  hold  out  great  inducements  to  private  individuals  .to 
attempt  their  reclamation.  The  banks,  or  levies,  which  are  con- 
structed along  the  Mississippi  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the 
overflow  of  the  river,  are  said  by  Mr.  Ellet  to  extend  at  the  present 
time  along  both  sides  of  the  river  from  below  New  Orleans  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  a  distance  of  nearly  700  miles. 

We  have  ahready  spoken  of  the  depth  of  water  over  the  bars  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and  along  the  delta.  As  far  as  the  town  of 
Katchez,  in  Mississippi,  few  obstructions  to  navigation  occur,  the  river 
being  so  deep  that  sunken  trees  and  saod-bars  are  too  far  below  its 
level  to  cause  any  danger  to  the  vessels.  From  Natchez  upwards  the 
depth  of  water  lessens  considerably  to  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri, 
and  the  impediments  become  more  numerous  and  difficult  'Still  the 
main  channel,  though  intricate  in  many  places,  has  always  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  boats  of  5  or  6  feet  draught  to  ascend  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  that  of  the 
Missouri,  during  the  low  state  of  the  water,  the  navigation  is  obstructed 
by  shoals  and  the  two  ledges  of  rocks  called  the  Big  and  Little  Chain, 
and  only  vessels  drawing  about  three  feet  of  water  can  be  used. 
Between  New  Orleans  and  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  the  average 
velocity  of  the  current  is  only  4  miles  per  hour,  in  a  moderate  state 
of  the  water;  but  when  the  river  is  high  its  velocity  is  considerably 
increased.  Above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  the  Mississippi  is 
*  generally  much  less  rapid,  and  does  not  exceed  2  or  2i  miles  per  hour; 
but  its  navigation  is  more  intricate  and  difficult  on  account  of  the 
numerous  islands  and  shoals.  This  upper  part  of  the  river  is  also 
generally  blocked  up  with  ice  durinj^  the  winter  season.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  Missouri  is  much  more  difficult  and  intricate,  on  account 
of  its  numerous  sand-bars  and  islands^  and  more  dangerous  on  account 
of  the  frequency  of  sunken  trees  and  rafts,  locally  known  as  '  snags 
and  sawyers.'  During  the  high  floods  (frx>m  Mtnoh.  to  July)  there  is  a 
sufficient  depth  to  admit  boats  of  almost  any  burden ;  but  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  it  can  hardly  be  called  navigable,  except  for 
boats  drawing  no  more  than  two  or  three  feet  The  average  velocity 
of  its  current,  in  a  middling  state  of  water,  may  be  estimated  at 
4|  miles  per  hour,  which  in  time  of  freshets  is  accelerated  to  5  or  5^  miles 
per  hour.    The  river  is  usually  blocked  up  with  ice  during  the  winter. 

The  Ohio  has  a  much  more  gentle  current  Its  average  velocity,  in 
a  moderate  state  of  the  water,  may  be  estimated  at  24  miles  per  hour, 
and  in  a  high  state  at  3  miles  per  hour.  The  obstructions  to  its 
navigation  are  sand-bars,  some  few  sunken  trees,  and  rapids,  to  which 
we  must  add  the  intricacy  of  its  channel  in  several  places.  During  a 
middle  and  high  state  of  water  these  obstructions  entirely  disappear, 
and  an  accelerated  current  is  the  only  difficulty  to  be  encountered. 
There  are  lanrge  masses  of  floating  ice  during  part  of  the  winter.  The 
season  in  which  the  navigation  of  this  river  can  be  depended  upon 
commences  between  the  middle  of  February  and  the  1st  of  Mansh, 
and  continues  to  the  latter  end  of  Jime,  An  autumnal  freshet  usually 
takes  place  in  October  or  November,  and  the  river  is  again  navigable 
for  a  few  weeks.  During  the  remamder  of  the  year  only  boats  from 
60  to  76  tons  burden  can  be  used,  and  they  meet  with  numerous 
o-stractions  in  their  progress  from  the  lowness  of  the  water. 


The  city  of  New  Orleans  carries  on  an  extremely  active  tnde  vith 
the  countries  which  skirt  the  lower  course  of  the  MiaBsappi,  ud 
particularly  with  those  on  both  sides  of  its  great  tributary,  Uie  Ohio, 
and  its  numerous  affluents,  as  well  as  a  very  extensive  foreign  com- 
merce. As  the  goods  are  exduaively  conveyed  by  water,  the  number 
of  steam  and  other  vessels  which  navigate  the  Lower  Misiinppi  and 
Ohio  is  very  considerable.  For  ascending  the  river  steam-boats  hare 
nearly  superseded  all  other  vessels :  but  for  descending  it  lsr]gs  fht- 
bottomed  boats  termed  'arks,'  which  are  not  intended  to  reton,  an 
extensively  used.  There  are  said  to  be  at  the  present  time  oonsidenblj 
over  300  steam-vessels,  many  of  them  of  heavy  burden.  The  Hisu- 
sippi  is  navigable  by  steam-boats  for  2000  miles  from  its  month ;  the 
Missouri  1500  miles;  the  Ohio  1000  miles;  the  Ariuusas 600 miles; 
the  White  River  600  miles;  and  the  other  larger  tribatari«  for 
distances  varying  from  60  to  300  miles  from  their  confluence  with  thi 
MississippL 

(Lewis  and  Clarke,  Travels  to  the  Source  of  the  Mimvri;  Pike, 
Exploratory  TraveU  through  the  Western  Territories  of  North  Avurica; 
James,  AecouiU  of  Major  Lon^s  Expedition  from  PitUburg  to  tk 
Rocky  Mountains;  Keating,  Narrative  of  Major  hom^s  Erptdiiw 
to  the  Sources  of  St,  Peter* s  River;  Schoolcraft,  Narrative  of  on  £zp^ 
dition  through  the  Upper  Mississippi  to  Itasca  Lake:  StaltUltical  GastUttr 
of  the  United  States;  EUet,  The  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Riven.) 

MISSISSIPPI,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  Ih 
between  80*"  18'  and  86*  N.  lat,  88*  lO'  and  91*  36'  W.  long.  It  is 
bounded  E.  by  the  state  of  Alabama,  N.  by  that  of  Tennesee,  y.W. 
by  Arkansss,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Mississippi  River,  S.W. 
by  Louisiana,  and  Sw  by  Louisiana  and  the  Golf  of  Mexico.  The  area 
is  47,151  square  miles.  The  population  in  1850  was  606,526,  of  vhom 
930  were  free-ooloured  persons,  and  809,878  slaves:  being  12^6 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mila  The  federal  representative  popaUtiw 
according  to  the  Census  of  1850  was  482,574,  in  which  number  thiee- 
fifths  of  the  slaves  are  included.  This,  according  to  the  present  ratio 
of  representation,  entitles  the  state  to  send  five  representatiTes  tc 
Congress.  To  the  Senate,  like  each  of  the  other  United  StaUa, 
Misussippi  sends  two  members. 

Surface,  <i&c.— The  surface  of  this  state  is  for  the  mcst  psrt  lov. 
with  a  general  slope  towards  the  south  and  south-west  The  coast, 
which  extends  for  60  miles  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  no  hsrbonn 
which  admit  vessels  of  large  size :  the  only  harboun  of  any  ooow- 
quence  are  those  of  Mississippi  City  and  Shieldsborougfa.  About  6  or 
8  miles  from  the  shore  is  a  chsin  of  low  sandy  islands,  which  form  th« 
Bay  of  SK  Louis  on  the  west  and  Pascagoula  Sound  on  the  east  Thw 
islands  produce  nothing  but  pines  and  coarse  grass,  and  are  of  littlt 
value :  one  or  two  of  them  are  however  said  to  be  eligibLe  stations  for 
ocean  steamers. 

The  shores  near  the  mouths  of  the  Pascagoula  and  Pearl  riven  ve 
low  and  sandy,  and  in  many  places  interrupted  by  swamps;  the$« 
tracts  are  therefore  unhealthy.  In  the  space  between  the  two  riTeti 
there  is  a  higher  and  more  healthy  tract  of  land,  extending  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  24  miles,  which  is  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Orleans  and  Lower  Louisiana  generally  during  the  sickly  swon. 
The  country  which  stretches  northward  from  this  coast  to  3r  N.  lat 
is  low,  but  undulating,  and  the  soil  is  unifQrmly  sandy  and  corercd 
with  extensive  pine-forests,  which  on  the  Pearl  River  contain  muy 
hu^e  trees.  The  country  between  81'  and  82*  N.  lat  includes  by  tar 
the  best  portion  of  the  state.  The  tract  contiguous  to  the  MissitfipfH 
River  consists  of  numerous  hills,  very  irregularly  scattered  orer  tb« 
surface,  and  rising  from  50  to  150  feet  above  the  narrow  lov  tract 
which  in  some  pkces  lines  the  oourse  of  the  river.  The  hilK  tb« 
base  of  which  is  washed  by  the  MissisBippi,  are  called  Blafis,  and  tliis 
r^on  is  generally  called  by  that  name.  It  extends  from  10  to 
25  miles  inland,  and  is  of  great  fertility,  being  covered  with  forests  of 
oak,  sweet  gum,  poplar,  tidip-tree,  ash,  maple,  and  hickory,  with  a  few 
pine-trees.  Farther  east  the  country  rises  imperceptibly  higher,  and 
extends  in  wide  plains.  The  numerous  watercourses  whidi  occur  op 
these  plains  have  furrowed  their  outer  edges  along  the  Minisaippi 
and  imparted  to  them  a  hilly  aspect,  together  with  a  great  degree  of 
fertility.  The  surface  of  the  plains  themselves  generally  ooDiistsaf 
an  unproductive  sand,  and  is  covered  with  the  long-leafed  pine;  bat 
the  continuity  of  the  level  ground  is  interrupted  by  the  bottom^ 
which  extend  along  the  numerous  affluents  of  the  MusLssippit  FeaH, 
and  Pascagoula  rivers,  are  sereral  feet  lower  than  the  surfue  of  the 
plains,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles  wideu  These  bottoms  haT< 
a  rich  and  productive  soil,  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  trees,  locb 
as  gum,  Uurel,  oak,  and  cotton-tree,  intermixed  in  the  more  eleTitdi 
parte  with  lofty  canes;  the  lower  parts  are  montly  cypress  swampa 
The  Bluff  region  continues  northward  to  the  month  of  the  Yuoo 
River.  The  plains  which  are  covered  with  pine-forests  and  farrow«d 
by  streams,  extend  somewhat  farther  north,  where  they  begin  to  be 
intersected  by  rolling  prairies,  which  increase  in  number  and  extent 
as  we  proceed  farther  north,  and  occupy  the  greatest  portioa  of  the 
country  lying  north  of  88*  N.  kt.  These  prairies  are  covered  vitt 
grass  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  though  the  oountiy  is  ^' 
and  suffers  from  want  of  water.  Bast  of  this  prairie  region  extendi 
a  level  but  very  fertile  tract  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Tombi^ 
which  resembles  the  bottoms  in  fertility,  but  is  more  exteoava  ^ 
the  northern  districts  ia  a  range  of  bills  of  moderate  elevatioiif  wdl 
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wooded,  but  devoid  of  undeigrowth,  tennixutting  on  the  MisBissippi 
River  with  what  is  caJled  the  Fourth  Chickasaw  Bluff,  which  extends 
10  miles  along  the  river,  is  from  60  to  100  feet  above  its  baiik,  and  is 
stated  to  be  fertile  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  river.  Between 
these  hills  and  the  Walnut  Hills,  with  which  the  southern  blufib 
terminate  in  about  32°  20'  N.  lat.,  a  distance  of  more  than  170  mile?, 
the  country  is  occupied  by  an  immense  swamp,  produced  and  fed  by 
the  inundations  of  the  Mississippi  Some  parts  of  this  low  region 
become  dry  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  others  are  a  per- 
petual swamp.  This  tract  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Tazoo  River, 
and  is  in  the  widest  part  (near  84**  N.  lat)  above  50  miles  wide. 
Much  of  this  swampy  tract  has  been  within  the  last  16  years  taken 
into  cultivation  with  remarkable  success. 

Hydrography  and  Communicationa, — Nearly  every  part  of  Mississippi 
IB  amply  provided  with  running  streams.  The  Mississippi  forms  its 
western  boundary  for  530  miles,  following  the  windings  of  the  river. 
[Mississippi  River.]  For  more  than  three-fourths  of  this  distance, 
from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state  to  Vioksburg,  the  conBgurar 
tion  of  its  banks  admits  of  no  port  along  this  river,  and  below  that 
the  only  one  of  much  value  is^Natchez. 

Several  of  the  secondary  and  smaller  affluents  of  the  MissiBsippi 
rise  and  terminate  in  thb  state.  The  most  important  are  the  Homo- 
chitto,  the  Big  Black,  and  the  Yazoo  rivers.  The  HbmochUto  runs 
about  70  miles,  and  is  navigable  to  some  distance  ftora  its  mouth  for 
small  crafL  The  Big  Black  River  rises  near  the  north-eastern  end  of 
the  state,  flows  about  200  miles,  mostly  in  a  south-western  direction, 
and  is  navigable  by  steam-boats  for  50  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
Yazoo  River  rises  in  three  branches  in  the  range  of  hills  which  traverses 
the  northern  part  of  the  state,  flows  mostly  with  a  south-south- 
western course  for  more  than  200  miles,  of  which  50  miles  are  navi- 
gable by  large  steam-boats,  and  falls  into  the  Mississippi  12  miles 
above  Yicksburg.  Not  far  from  its  mouth  it  unites  with  FaUt  River, 
that  branch  of  the  Mississippi  which  leaves  the  great  river  south  of 
the  Fourth  Chickasaw  Bluff,  and  traverses  the  swampy  region.  The 
Bayou  Pierre  is  another  of  the  affluents  of  the  Mississippi  which 
belong  to  this  state.  The  Pearl  River  rises  near  the  centre  of  the 
state,  and  runs  first  south-west,  and  afterwards  south-south-east  for 
about  250  miles.  It  falls  by  several  branches  into  the  Rigolets,  or 
straits  which  unite  Lake  Pontcbartrain  with  Lake  Borgne.  It  is 
navigable  fur  boats  for  nearly  150  miles,  but  its  entrance  does  not 
admit  vessels  which  draw  more  than  5  feet :  below  81*  N.  lat,  the 
Pearl  River  divides  this  state  from  Louisiana.  The  Pascagoula, 
which  waters  the  south-eAstem  part  of  the  state,  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Chickasawha  and  the  Leaf  rivers,  and  flows  south  by 
east  for  60  miles  into  Pascagoula  Sound,  opposite  Cucmo  or  Horn 
Island.  Near  its.  outlet  it  is  joined  by  a  considerable  tributary,  the 
Dog  River,  which  runs  parallel  to  it.  The  Pascagoula  is  navigable 
by  vessels  drawing  6  feet  of  water  to  a  distance  of  50  miles  from  its 
mouth,  but  the  scstuary  into  which  it  falls  only  admits  vessels  drawing 
4  feet  of  water.  In  the  north-eastern  districts  are  a  part  of  the 
Tombigbee  [Alabama]  and  the  Tennessee  rivers.    [Tennessee.] 

Mississippi  is  tolerably  well  provided  with  carriage  roads ;  but  is 
behind  most  of  the  states  in  respect  to  railways.  At  the  present  time 
the  completed  lines  in  the  stiite  do  not  amount  to  100  miles  in  length. 
The  chief  completed  line  is  one  from  Yicksburg  past  the  capital  to 
Brandon,  60  miles,  with  a  short  branch  to  Raymond.  There  are  other 
lines  projected  and  in  progress,  which  will  ultimately  traverse  the 
state  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  place  it  in  connection  with  the 
railways  and  ports  of  the  neighbouring  states ;  but  the  only  portion 
in  actual  operation  is  the  West  Feliciana,  which  unites  the  south- 
western angle  of  Mississippi  with  Louisiana. 

Otology,  <Crc. — With  the  exception  of  a  small  space  in  its  north- 
eastern comer,  the  state  belongs  entirely  to  the  Cretaceous  and  Ter- 
tiary systems.  The  banks  of  the  Mississippi  are  throughout  formed 
of  the  more  recent  tertiary  deposits,  consisting  of  sandy  and  clayey 
strata,  containing  enormous  quantities  of  various  fresh-water  shells, 
and  rising  at  times  into  cliffs,  or  bluffs,  100  and  200  feet  high.  These 
strata  are  celebrated  also  for  the  numerous  bones  of  the  mastodon, 
megatherium,  elephant,  and  other  gigantic  fossil  animals,  which  are 
found  in  them.  On  the  east  these  later  deposits  are  throughout  the 
state  bounded  by  a  band  of  earlier  tertiary  strata,  chiefly  greensands  and 
marls  of  the  eocene  period,  which  enlarges  as  it  proceeds  southward, 
the  southern  portion  of  the  state  being  wholly  occupied  by  it.  This 
again  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  greensands  and  chalky 
marls  of  the  Cretaceous  system,  which  occupy  almost  the  whole  of 
the  remainder  of  the  state,  except,  as  above-mentioned,  on  the  north- 
eastern boundary,  where  occur  small  portions  of  the  Devonian  and 
Carboniferous  basins  of  Tennessee. 

Climatej  SoU,  ProductioM. — Along  the  southern  ooast  the  winters 
are  mild,  frost  being  of  rare  occurrence,  and  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  sea  breeze  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  heat  of  the  summer  is 
less  oppressive  than  in  many  of  the  states  farther  north.  The  Bluff 
region  along  the  Mississippi  River  differs  considerably  in  climate. 
The  summer  is  in  general  very  hot  and  the  heat  oppressive,  whilst 
the  winters  are  colder  thui  might  be  expected.  Every  year  the  ther- 
mometer sinks  to  about  25%  and  occasionally  so  low  as  18° ;  and 
rises  to  94*  Fahr.,  and  occasionaUy  much  higher.  North  of  31*^  N.  lat 
the  climate  is  less  mUd,  and  the  sugar-cane  is  no  longer  cultivable. 


As  will  be  readily  understood  from  oar  notice  of  the  surface  and 
geology  of  the  state,  there  is  aa  extensive  prevalence  of  sandy  and 
dry  marly  soil  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  state.  The  valleys  or  bottoms 
however,  even  in  these  parts,  have  generally  a  deep  rich  soil,  though 
they  suffer  from  the  vast  quantities  of  sand  brought  down  from  the' 
uplands  daring  floods.  The  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  south- 
em  bottoms  are  veiy  rich,  and  the  extensive  swampe  are  remarkably 
fertilei  Cotton  is  the  staple  product;  the  quantity  annually  raised 
being  about  equal  to  that  of  Qeorgi%  and  only  exceeded  by  that  of 
Alabama.  Maize  is  also  grown  in  very  large  quantities :  oats,  rye,  * 
and  wheat  are  cultivated,  but  to  a  much  less  extent^  especially  tikie 
two  last  Rice  is  cultivated  somewhat  largely  in  some  of  the  swampy 
districts.  Tobacco  is  grown,  bnt  now  only  to  a  comparatively  small 
extent  The  culture  of  the  t^ngir-cane  has  been  revived  within  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  Hugar  again  figures  among  the  more 
important  products  of  the  state.  The  principal  vegetable  is  the 
sweet-potato;  but  the  common  potato,  peas,  and  beans,  and  most 
of  the  vegetables  of  Europe  are  also  grown.  The  fruit  of  both  the 
south  and  north  of  Europe  ripen  here.  Plums,  peaches,  and  figs  are 
abundant ;  oranges  ripen  onlv  in  the  southern  districts. 

The  prairies,  especially  in  the  Tombigbee  district,  form  an  excellent 
pastoral  country.  Cattle  are  very  numerous,  though  genendly  of  a 
small  siz&  The  horses  are  also  of  a  small  breed.  Sheep  are  much 
more  numerous  than  formerly,  and  wool  is  becoming  an  important 
article  of  commerce.  Swine  are  raised  in  great  numbers.  Wild 
animals,  such  as  pumas,  wolves,  bears,  and  wild  cats  still  abound. 
Alligators  occur  in  the  Mississippi  as  far  north  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  rivers.  Most  of  the 
rivers  abound  in  edible  fish.  Parroguets  are  seen  as  far  north  as 
Natchez ;  wild  tarkeys  and  pigeons  aoound. 

Mississippi  is  essentially  an  agricultural  state,  and  the  manufactures 
are  confined  to  the  requirements  of  an  agricultural  state.  Grist-  and 
saw-mills,  tanneries,  &c.,  are  numerous.  The  state  has  no  direct 
foreign  commerce.  Its  products  are  carried  by  river  to  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile  for  exportation  to  foreign  countries,  and  its  imports  are 
received  through  the  same  channels.  The  shipping  employed  in  this 
river-trade  mostly  belongs  to  Alabama  and  Loiusiana,  the  entire  tonnage 
belonging  to  Mississippi  not  exceeding  2000  tons. 

Divitiont,  Towru^  dfc, — ^Mississippi  is  divided  into  59  counties — S6 
in  Southern  and  23  in  Northern  Mississippi.  Jackson  is  the  capital, 
but  Natchez  is  much  the  largest  and  most  populous  town  in  the  state: 
indeed  all  the  others  are  comparatively  small  places. 

Jackson,  the  capital,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pearl  River,  32°  23' 
N.  lat,  90**  8' W.  long.,  1035  miles  S.W.  from  Washington :  population, 
1881.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  contains  a  handsome  state- 
house,  governor's  house,  and  other  state  buildings,  churches,  fto. ;  but 
is  a  place  of  little  trade. 

Natchez,  on  the  Mississippi,  87  miles  S.W.  from  Jackson,  popula- 
tion 5239,  is  the  chief  port  and  trading  depdt  in  the  state.  The 
commercial  part  of  the  city  is  built  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  but 
the  remaining  and  larger  portion  occupies  the  summits  of  the  bluffs; 
about  half  a  mile  from  its  bank.  The  upper  part  of  the  city  has 
broad  streets,  and  some  well-built  houses.  It  contains  a  court-house, 
jail,  churches,  ftc.  The  manufacture  of  oil  from  cotton  seeds  is 
carried  on.  Cotton  is  forwarded  from  this  port  in  very  lai^e 
quantities. 

Vichsburg,  on  the  Mississippi,  41  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Jackson, 
population  8678,  is  the  next  most  important  port  in  the  state.  Like 
Natchez  the  conmieroial  part  of  the  city  is  built  close  to  the  river,  and 
the  other  part  on  the  bluffs  above  it  There  is  an  excellent  harbour 
for  steam-boats  with  a  good  pier ;  and  the  Yicksburg,  Jackson,  and 
Brandon  railway  affords  considerable  facilities  for  the  transit  of  goods 
from  the  interior.  Very  large  quantities  of  cotton  are  sent  from  Yicks- 
burg to  New  Orleans.  Grand  Gulf,  55  miles  W.S.W.  from  Jackson, 
population  61 3,  is  the  only  other  port-town  on  the  Mississippi  belonging 
to  this  state. 

The  only  other  places  which  call  for  mention  are— CbZum&t»,  on  the 
left  bank  and  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation  on  the  Tombigbee, 
population  2611,  the  largest  town  in  Northern  Mississippi,  and  the 
centre  of  a  good  cotton  district;  Port  Gibson,  population  1037,  a  place 
of  some  trade  on  the  Bayou  Pierre,  52  miles  W.S.W.  from  Jackson ; 
and  WoodviUe,  the  capital  of  Wilkinson  county,  105  miles  S.W.  by  S. 
from  Jackson  :  population,  about  900. 

History  and  ConsiUtUion. — Mississippi  was  discovered  in  1542  by 
De  Soto ;  but  the  first  settlements  were  formed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Natchez  by  some  Frenchmen  about  1700,  but  they  did  tkot  thrive. 
When  the  country  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1763,  some  respectable 
settlements  were  founded.  In  1800  all  that  is  now  oomprised  in 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  was  formed  into  a  territory  by  the  name  of 
Mississippi  Territory.  In  1817  this  territoiy  was  divided  into  two 
portions : — ^the  western  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  and 
the  present  constitution  was  formed.  The  legislative  body  consists 
of  a  Senate  consisting  of  82  members,  elected  for  four  years ;  and  a 
House  of  Representatives,  consisting  of  not  less  than  86  nor  more  than 
100  (at  present  92)  members,  elected  for  two  years.  The  right  of 
voting  is  vested  in  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States  21  years  of  age.  The  revenue  for  1851  was  221,200  dollars ; 
the  expenditure  for  the  same  period  223|6d7  dollars.  The  acknowledged 
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debt  of  the  sUte  (MiflBissippi  boing  one  of  Uie  repudiating  states)  is 
7,271,707  doUftPs. 


MISSOLONQHI.    [Mesoloziohl] 
MISSOURI,  one  of  the  United 


States  of  North  Ameridft,  lies 
86'  30'  and  40"  80'  N.  lat,  88"  56'  and  95"  88'  W.  long.  It 
b  bounded  E.  by  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  Mississippi  River ;  K.  by  Iowa;  W.  by  the  Nebraska 
and  Indian  territories ;  and  S.  by  the  state  of  Arkansas.  The  area  is 
05,087  square  miles,  or  nearly  7000  square  miles  larger  than  England 
and  Wales.  The  population  in  1850  was  682,044,  of  whom  2618 
were  free-ooloured  persons,  and  87,422  slaves ;  being  10*49  inhabitants 
to  a  square  mile.  The  federal  representative  population,  according  to 
the  Census  of  1850,  was  647,075,  in  which  number  three-fifths  of  the 
slaves  are  included.  This,  according  to  the  present  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation, entitles  the  state  to  send  seven  representatives  to  Congress. 
To  the  Senate,  like  each  of  the  other  United  States,  Missouri  sends 
two  members. 

Swrfaee  /  Bydrography;  Commwiicatioru, — The  state  is  divided  by 
the  river  Missouri  into  two  parts,  having  marked  differences  of  surface 
and  general  character.  The  southern  part  consists  of  an  undulating 
country  rising  into  mountains  as  it  approaches  the  Ozark  range.  That 
portion  of  the  state  north  of  the  Missouri  is  a  rolling  prairie  or  level 
country.  Looking  at  these  districts  more  in  detail,  and  beginning  with 
the  extreme  south -esst,  we  find  that  an  extensive  bottom-land 
extends  along  the  Mississippi,  commencing  on  the  north  at  Cape 
Qirardeau,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  extending 
southward  to  that  of  the  Arkansas.  It  includes  many  large  swamps, 
which  are  rendered  almost  impenetrable  by  a  dense  grow&  of  trees, 
mostly  cypress.  The  most  extensive  of  these  swamps,  called  the 
Great  Swamp,  commences  a  few  miles  south  of  Cape  Girardeau,  and 
passes  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  SK  Francis,  penetrating 
far  into  the  state  of  Arkansas.  Of  this  swamp  above  100  miles 
belong  to  Missouri.  Within  the  bottom  are  numerous  lakes,  Isgunes, 
and  marshes ;  but  it  contains  also  many  isolated  tracts  of  oonsiderable 
extent,  which  are  elevated  above  the  range  of  the  highest  floods.  The 
bottom,  almost  throughout  its  whole  extent,  supports  a  dense  and 
heavy  growth  of  timb^  of  excellent  quality,  but  Uttle  use  is  made  of 
it  Since  the  earthquakes  of  1811-12  this  tract  has  been  inimdated 
and  uncultivated ;  but  it  is  capable  of  being  reclaimed,  and  has  a  very 
fertQesoil. 

The  high  grounds  along  the  Mississippi  begin  a  few  miles  below 
Cape  Girudeau,  and  extend  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River. 
The  highest  psrt  lies  between  St  Genevieve  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Maromeo,  where  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  composed  of  solid 
masses  of  limestone,  rise  in  some  places  860  feet  above  the  water. 
This  undulating  country  extends  westward  to  the  river  Gasconade, 
occupying  the  basin  of  the  Maramec  River  as  far  south  as  the  lead- 
mining  district  It  is  divennfied  with  prairies  and  forests,  the  lower 
lands  being  well  wooded,  but  the  high  grounds  very  thinly ;  scarcely 
a  shrub  is  seen  on  the  natural  meadows.  This  is  the  most  populous 
section  of  the  state. 

Between  the  rivers  Gsaoonade  and  Ossge,  both  of  which  are  affluents 
of  the  Missouri  River,  a  range  of  low  hills  approaohes  the  Missouri, 
risbg  from  150  to  200  feet  above  the  level  of  its  water.  They  are 
thinly  wooded,  and  constitute  the  most  northern  offitet  of  the  Osark 
Mountains,  a  region  of  which  the  undulating  coxmtry  between  Cape 
Girardeau  and  tibe  river  Gasconade  may  be  considerod  as  the  most 
northeni  and  lowest  portion.  This  elevated  tract  covers  more  than 
half  of  the  state  south  of  the  Missouri  River.  The  surfiice  is  extremely 
broken  and  mountainous.  The  hills  and  mountains,  which  rise  from 
500  to  more  than  1000  feet  above  their  bases,  are  exceedingly  nume- 
rous, but  do  not  form  continuous  ranges,  being  divided  into  knobs  and 
peaks  with  rounded  summits,  and  presenting  perpendicular  difb  and 
abrupt  precipices  of  sandstona  They  are  covered  with  a  poor  soil, 
which  is  generally  shallow,  and  overgrown  almost  exclusively  with 
pitch-pine,  cedar,  and  bramble.  Along  the  numerous  rivers  which 
originate  in  this  mountain  tract  are  bottoms  of  moderate  extent  and 
tolerable  fertility,  but  they  are  subject  to  excessive  floods.  The 
country  west  of  this  mountain  region,  especially  the  basin  of  the 
Ossge  River,  is  chiefly  a  rolling  prairie^  diversified  with  foi-esti^  which 
however  are  only  of  moderate  extent^  and  produce  little  or  nothing 
but  stunted  timber.  North  of  this  region,  along  both  sides  of  the 
Missouri,  extends  a  rich  alluvial  bottom,  which  is  probably  more 
fertile,  and  better  settled  than  any  other  part  of  Missouri,  with  the 
exception  of  the  country  near  the  oonfluence  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi;  but  a  laige  part  of  it  is  still  in  a  natural  states  and 
covered  with  a  deep  and  heavy  growth  of  timber. 

In  the  country  north  of  the  Missouri,  which  comprehends  about 
one-third  of  the  state,  the  surface  is  generally  undulating  or  level 
The  bottoms  along  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  are  remarkably 
fertile,  espeoialJIy  those  of  the  Missouri.  The  oountry  between  these 
two  luge  rivers  is  diversified  by  the  brood  valleys  of  rivers  and  creeks, 
and  interveniiig  tracts  of  undulating  upland,  which  are  united  with 
the  valleys  by  gentle  slopes.  The  woodlands  occur  only  upon  the 
maigins  of  the  wateroourses,  and  the  uphmds  are  extensive  prairiea 
completely  destitute  of  a  timber  growth.  These  prairies  occupy  at 
least  nineteen-^wentieths  of  the  whole  region,  and  comprehend  soma 
of  the  best  hmd  in  the  states  [ 


The  Mississippi  washes  the  eastern  boundary  for  470  miles,  and 
the  Missouri  traverses  the  state  ftrom  west  to  east,  with  a  winding 
course  of  above  400  miles.  [Mississiffl]  Some  of  their  afflueuts 
require  notice.  White  River,  and  Francis  River  are  de.«cribediQ 
Arkansas,  State  ofl  Maramec  River,  which  enters  the  Mississippi 
about  20  miles  below  St.  Louis,  has  a  course  not  exceeding  180  mileii ; 
but  it  is  important  as  flowing  from  the  lead  district  snd  affording 
navigable  channels  to  a  fertile  and  improving  tract  of  country :  steam- 
boats  ascend  it  for  60  miles.  Soli  River,  which  joins  the  Missisgipp; 
about  60  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  runs  more  than  200 
miles  with  rather  a  gentle  course,  and  through  a  tolerably  fertile 
bottom.  Ciiwre^  or  Copp^  River,  joins  the  Mississippi  about  40  miles 
above  the  Missouri.  Of  the  rivers  which  join  the  Missouri,  the 
Qssoonado  and  Osage  are  the  principal.  The  Chtconade  is  rstlier 
small,  and  runs  about  120  miles;  but  derives  impcrtanoe  from  the 
supplies  of  timber  and  planks  it  furnishes  to  the  country  below.  The 
Osage  rises  in  the  plains  between  the  Arkansas  and  Elauaas  riyerB,  sad 
flows  in  a  general  direction  east-north-east  about  400  miles,  joining 
the  Missouri  near  the  centre  of  the  state.  About  the  headwaten  is 
some  of  the  best  cotton  land  in  the  state ;  and  on  its  northern  'bwk 
is  a  tolerably  wide  bottom  with  an  alluvial  soil  of  considerable  fertility. 
It  is  875  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  by  steam-boats  of 
light  draught  for  200  miles.  The  Grand  Chariton  and  Nodaway  riTen 
are  affluents  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Missouri ;  all  of  them  m 
navigable  for  some  distance. 

Missouri  is  very  badly  provided  with  means  of  internal  commmiia- 
tion.  Good  oarriage-roads  even  are  few  in  number,  and  not  veil 
maintained ;  and  in  railways  Missouri  is  one  of  the  worst  famished 
of  the  United  States.  The  only  line  in  operation  is  one  from  St. 
Louis  to  Franklin,  a  distance  of  37  miles ;  but  two  or  three  importoot 
trunk  lines,  with  short  subsidiary  lines,  have  been  authoriaed  bj, 
and  received  grants  of  land  and  credit  from  the  state  legislatare. 
These  projected  lines  are  in  all  about  1200  miles  in  length.  One  of 
these,  called  the  St.  Louis  and  Pacific,  of  which  the  Une  in  operatioa 
is  a  portion,  is  to  proceed  from  St  Louis  westward  to  the  western 
boundarv  of  the  state,  about  300  miles,  whence  it  is  to  be  continaed 
ultimately  to  San  Francisco  in  California.  Another  about  2S0  mils 
long  is  called  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  line,  and  is  to  connect  Uu 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  from  the  places  so  named.  The  others 
are  short  lines. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  tbe. — Eruptive  and  Metamorphic  rocks  occupy 
the  central  portion  of  the  mountainous  countty  south  of  the  MiBsouii; 
and  surrounding  them  is  a  broad  band  of  I>ower  Silurian  strata,  coa« 
sisting  of  various  sandstones,  and  limestones.  Skirting  the  Silariaa 
rocks  on  the  east  is  a  narrower  belt  of  light  gray  and  very  fossiliferoa! 
limestones,  bearing  much  resemblance  to  the  Silurian  limestones,  bat 
belonging  to  the  Devonian  formation.  Lower  Carboniferous,  or  moon- 
tain  limestone  strata,  occur  along  the  banks  of  the  Miasisdppi  and 
Missouri  throughout  the  state.  Upper  Carboniferous  strata,  or  coal* 
measures,  forming  a  portion  of  the  great  coal  basin  of  Illinois,  Missooii, 
Michigan,  and  Arkansaa,  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  northern  half  of 
Missouri  In  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  state,  are  some  creta- 
ceous rocks ;  and  recent  deposits  occur  along  the  Mississippi  from 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  downwards. 

Missouri  is  extremely  rich  in  minerals.  The  broken  and  moaa- 
tainous  country  described  under  Southern  Missouri,  the  igneous  aoti 
palssoaoic  district  just  noticed,  is  the  great  metal  region  of  Missouri : 
It  is  said  to  occupy  an  area  of  18,000,000  acres.  The  most  valuable 
of  the  metals  of  Missouri  perhaps  is  iron,  which  occurs  in  Tarioa^ 
forms  and  almost  unlimited  quantities.  The  ore  occurs  moet  fre- 
quently as  hematite,  and  micaceous  ochrey  and  red  oxidea  T^ 
mountain  peaks,  the  Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob,  which  are  about 
6  miles  apart^  and  form  the  eastern  extremities  of  the  Ozark  Hoos- 
tains,  arc  said  to  contain  an  almost  inexhaustible  amount  of  micaceous 
ore,  which  yields  60  per  cent,  of  pig  iron.  Lead  is  also  found  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  metal  region ;  the  carbonate  is  said  to  yield  72 
per  cent,  and  the  sulphuret  from  66  to  80  per  cent  of  lehd,  and  to 
contain  6  per  cent  of  silver.  The  lead-mines  have  been  long  woiicd, 
but  during  the  last  few  ^ears  less  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  migra* 
tion  of  the  miners  to  California  and  Austridia.  Copper  is  found  in  the 
south  and  west  of  this  re^on.  The  ore  occurs  most  commonly  in  the 
form  of  pyrites;  but  oxides  and  carbonates  are  also  met  with.  It 
is  found  in  combination  with  lead,  iron,  nick^  cobalt^  and  mangaoeaa 
Zinc,  antimony,  and  tin  are  also  found. 

The  coal-measures,  as  above  indicated,  occupy  a  veiy  large  m 
mostly  north  of  the  metal  region,  but  intruding  into  it  The  ooal  is 
chiefly  bituminous,  but  cannel  coal  is  found  in  a  few  places.  The 
coal-field  of  Missouri  has  been  as  yet  but  little  worked ;  but,  taken  is 
connection  with  the  immense  iron-beds  just  noticed,  its  value  niay  he 
said  to  be  almost  inappreciabla 

Building  stones  of  various  kinds  abound.  Porphyries  and  sieoftes 
well  fitted  for  ornamental  and  architectural  purposes,  are  numerous 
in  the  mountain  districta.  Marbles  of  various  kinds  are  plentifiu. 
Limestones  of  excellent  texture  are  quarried  in  many  placea  Sand- 
stones are  very  common,  but  generally  of  a  coarse  and  friable  kind. 
Sands  of  excellent  (qualities  for  glass-making;  kaolin  or  porcelain  clar; 
pipe-clay ;  days  suitable  for  earthenware  and  pottery ;  and  brick-eaith 
are  abundant    Gypsum  ia  found  in  soma  plaoeo.    Saltpetre  oocon 
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in  caveniB  near  the  Manunec^  Ohuoonade,  and  one  or  two  other  riTera 
in  vast  quantitiefl. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Produetiont.^*i!h»  dimate  of  Hinouri  is  oold 
and  veiy  variable.  The  winten  an  aevere  and  long.  The  MissiMippi 
can  in  some  years  he  Oroased  on  the  ioe  at  St.  Lonis,  and  sometimes 
it  is  frozen  for  two  months  and  more.  The  summers  are  often  hot^ 
but  sudden  and  frequent  changes  of  temperature  occur  during  the 
north-western  whids,  whose  chilling  blasts  are  experienced  over  all 
the  countries  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  but  in  this  state  are 
felt  in  all  their  force.    They  are  however  dry  and  bracing. 

The  soil  in  most  of  the  uplands  is  formed  by  the  disintegration  of 
sandstones  and  limestones ;  and  the  richer  bottom  lands  suffer  from 
the  sand  washed  down  by  the  floods.  A  good  deal  of  the  sandy  land 
is  mainly  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  yellow  pine,  of  which  it 
supports  a  vast  quantity  of  great  value  for  lumber.  The  arenaceous 
soils  in  the  rolling  prairies  of  the  north  are  often  very  fertile ;  and  so 
are  the  soils  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  carboniferous 
limestones,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  streams.  In  the  southern 
districts  along  the  river  bottoms  where  clay  abounds,  an  excellent 
soil  is  found. 

Haice,  wheat,  oats,  and  tobacco  appear  at  the  present  time  to  form 
the  staple  productions  of  Missouri.  Bye,  barley,  and  buckwheat  are 
raised,  but  not  very  largely.  Cotton  Was  formerly  grown  in  three  or 
four  places,  but  its  culture  appears  to  have  been  nearly  abandoned. 
Hemp  and  flax  are  cultivated  successfully.  A  little  rice  is  grown. 
Both  common  and  sweet  potatoes  are  grown  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  peach,  nectarine,  apple,  pear,  and  most  of  the  other  fhiits  of 
England  ripen  well;  and  orchard  products  generally  are  raised 
extensively.  Nearly  all  the  ordinary  vegetables  likewise  flourish. 
The  wild  grape  abounds  in  parts.  Some  wine,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  maple  sugar  are  made.  The  river  bottoms  are  heavily 
timbered;  oak,  ash,  elm,  hickory,  white  and  black  walnut,  and  cotton 
wood  being  the  most  abundant.  On  the  barrens  are  extensive  forests 
of  yellow  pine. 

The  prairies  form  excellent  pasture-grounds,  and  cattle  abound 
where  the  bottoms  and  prairies  are  near  one  another.  In  summer  the 
cattle  feed  on  the  ^rass  of  the  prairies,  and  in  winter  on  the  cane  and 
rushes  of  the  alluvial  soil  Horses  are  numerous.  Sheep  have  largely 
increased  in  number  during  the  last  few  years ;  and  a  great  deal  of 
attention  is  now  given  to  the  preparation  of  wool,  which  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  staples  of  the  agriculturists  of  Missouri. 
Swme  are  very  numerous,  being  readily  raised  in  the  forests.  A  very 
luTgQ  quantity  of  bees*-wax  and  honey  is  annually  obtained.  Wild 
animals  still  abound.  Buflaloes.  elk,  and  deer  are  met  with  in  large 
herds  on  the  prairies  east  and  west  of  the  Ozark  Mountains.  The 
animals  which  are  killed  for  their  skins  only  are  beavers,  otters, 
bears,  foxes,  cats,  racoons,  martens,  and  lynxes:  but  the  fur  trade 
has  decreased  of  late  years. 

The  manufactures  of  Missouri  are  at  present  very  limited.  There 
are  only  three  or  four  cotton-  and  woollen-factories,  and  those  not  on 
a  large  scale  in  the  state.  Iron-works  are  increasing  in  number  and 
importance.  Grist-  and  sawmills,  tanneries,  and  the  establishments 
connected  with  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  country  are  numerous. 
The  manu£Etctories  are  chiefly  concentrated  around  St.  Louis.  The 
mining  capabilities  of  the  state  are  only  beginning  to  be  developed ; 
and  their  progress  will  probably  for  some  time  be  slow. 

Commerce  is  almost  limited  to  the  export  of  maize,  tobacco,  and 
live  stock,  with  hemp  and  flax  in  a  moderate  quantity ;  and  lead  and 
copper.  Furs  still  lorm  an  article  of  export.  The  imports  chiefly 
coosist  of  manufactured  goods,  with  some  colonial  gooas  and  wine. 
In  1852  they  amounted  in  value  to  914,826  dollars.  The  shipping 
owned  in  the  state  amounts  to  about  25,000  tons,  all  employed  in  the 
river  trade,  and  nearly  all  propelled  by  steam.  Ship-building  is 
carried  on  to  a  small  extent, 

ZHviMiontj  Towns,  Ac, — Missouri  is  divided  into  100  counties. 
Jefierson  City  is  the  capital  of  the  state ;  but  St  Louis  is  the  com- 
mercial centre,  and  by  far  the  most  populous  city  in  the  state. 
Few  other  towns  are  of  much  extent ;  the  following  are  the  more 
important :  the  population  is  that  of  1850 : — 

Jefferson  City,  the  capital,  is  built  on  elevated  ground  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Missouri,  137  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  88*  86'  K.  lat, 
92'  8'  W.  long..  980  miles  W.  from  Washington :  population  about 
2500.  Some  of  the  state  buildings  are  handsome,  und  the  little  city 
has  a  pleasing  appearance.    It  is  a  plaoe  of  inconsiderable  trade. 

SL  Louit,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing centre  of  Miasouri,  stands  on  the  Mississippi,  20  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  157  miles  W.  from  Jefferson.  The 
rise  of  this  city  in  population  has  been  remarkably  rapid.  It  contained 
only  1600  inhabitants  in  1810;  16,469  in  1840;  and  77,860,  of  whom 
40,114  were  natives  of  foreign  countries,  in  1850,  when  it  had  risen  to 
be  the  eighth  city  in  the  Union  in  regard  to  population.  By  a  state 
census,  taken  in  1852,  the  population  was  found  to  be  94,819.  It  is 
now  the  principal  port  on  the  Mississippi  after  New  Orleans,  and  the 
commercial  depdt  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Ohio  rivers 
with  their  tributaries.  As  a  manufacturing  town  it  possesses  extra- 
ordinary advantages,  lying  as  it  does  in  close  contiguity  to  unbounded 
supplies  of  coal  and  iron,  and  of  scarcely  inferior  supplies  of  lead, 
copper,  and  other  metals.     The  city,  which  stretches  for  two  miles 


along  the  Mississippi,  reaches  back  neariy  three  mUed»  and  is  built  on 
uneven  ground,  rising  in  terraces  from  the  river.  In  the  oldet  pari 
the  strsets  are  narrow ;  but  in  tiie  newer  portion  they  at«  wide,  regu* 
lariy  laid  out,  and  lined  with  numerous  handsome  public,  commercial^ 
and  private  edifices.  Besides  the  county  buildings,  oomt-honse^  jails, 
market-houses,  fta,  there  are  a  large  and  costly  R<mian  Catholic  cath*^ 
dral,  and  fifty  other  churches;  numerous  academies  and  schools* 
literaxy  institutions ;  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  and  other  charitable 
institutions;  a  United  States  arsenal,  barracks,  land-office^  Ac ;  several 
very  large  commercial  and  trading  establishments;  and  numerous 
hotels  on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence.  The  St.  Louis  University, 
which  in  1854  had  10  professors,  225  students,  a  library  of  16,000 
volumes,  a  museum,  Ac,  is  situated  about  8  miles  ftx>m  the  city. 
Twenty-four  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  of  which  three  are  m 
German,  are  published  in  the  city.  Iron-fouudrles,  machine,  tool^  and 
agricultural  implement  ftictories,  ship-yards,  glass-works,  cigar  and 
tobacco  factories,  distilleries,  and  numerous  other  large  manufacturing 
establishments  are  carried  on.  The  amount  of  tonnage  which  entered 
in  1852  was  681,252  tons;  the  value  of  goods  imported  was  954,046 
dollars.  St.  Louis  is  the  starting  point  for  the  extensive  qratem  of 
raflways  projected  and  commenced  in  the  state. 

Boonville,  on  the  right  bank  Of  the  Missouri,  52  miles  N.W.  from 
Jefferson,  population  2826,  is  a  regular  station  for  steam-boats,  and  a 
place  of  considerable  business.  llannihcU,  on  the  Mississippi,  90  milee 
N.E.  from  Jefferson,  population  2557,  is  one  of  the  chief  of  the  rising 
commercial  towns  of  the  state.  Iferctdane*m,  on  the  Mississippi,  102 
miles  E.  by  S.  from  Jefferson,  population  about  600,  is  the  chief  port- 
town  of  the- lead-mining  district  Several  lead-  and  shot-factories  ai« 
in  the  vicinity.  Independeneet  about  4  miles  S.  from  the  Missouri 
River,  and  129  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Jefferson,  population  about  1000, 
is  noteworthy  as  a  great  station  fbr  the  overland  emigration  to  the 
Pacific,  and  consequently,  a  place  of  considerable  local  consequence. 
PotoH,  the  capital  of  Washington  county,  80  miles  S.E.  from  J^rson, 
population  about  1000,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  lead-  and  iron-mining 
district,  though  at  present  an  inconsiderable  place.  Saint  Charlee,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  MiBsouri,  87  miles  N.  by  E.  fh)m  Jefilsrson  city, 
population  about  2000,  lies  on  the  line  of  route  fh>m  St  Louis  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  and  is  a  place  of  much  business.  It  con- 
tains several  churches,  academies,  and  schools,  a  convent,  St  Charles's 
Methodist  College,  and  numerous  mills  and  factories. 

Oovernment,  dfe(;.-^The  constitution  is  framed  on  that  adopted  on  the 
admission  of  the  state  into  the  Union.  By  it  the  right  of  voting  is 
veeted  in  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  21  years 
of  age.  No  law  can  be  psfsed  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  without 
the  consent  of  their  owners ;  or  to  prevent  the  importation  of  slaves 
with  their  owners,  or  otherwise  than  as  merchandise.  Free  negroes 
and  mulattoes  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  eome  into  the  state.  The 
legiskture,  styled  the  General  Assembly,  consists  of  a  Senate  of  not 
less  than  14  nor  more  than  38  (at  present  18)  members,  elected  for  four 
years ;  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  consisting  of  not  more  than 
100  (at  present  49)  members,  elected  for  two  years.  The  governor  is 
elected  for  four  years.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  state  is  about 
825,000  dollars ;  the  ordinary  expenditure  is  under  200,000  doilars ; 
but  the  legislature  of  1852-8  authorised  an  extraordinary  expenditure 
of  107,000  dollars.    The  state  debt  is  802,000  dollars. 

History. — Although  this  country  for  more  than  a  century  had  been 
visited  by  the  French  from  Canada,  no  settlement  was  formed  before 
1763.  In  that  year  St  Genevieve  was  founded,  and  in  1764  St  Louil 
But  these  and  a  few  other  places  remained  in  a  backward  state  up  t6 
1803,  when  the  United  States  got  possesrion  of  the  country,  which 
was  then  comprehended  in  LoDistAVA.  The  following  year  the  state 
now  called  Louisiana  was  separated  from  it,  and  the  present  state 
became  the  territory  of  Missouri.  In  1821  it  was  admitted  into  the 
Union,  as  an  independent  state. 

{Statistical  OazHieer  of  the  United  States ;  Warden,  Aeeount  of  the 
United  States;  James,  Account  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains,  performed  by  Major  Lon^  ;  Pike,  Exploratory  TV-aveb  through 
the  Western  Territory  qf  North  America;  Lewis  and  Clarke,  IS*atels  ft» 
(he  Source  of  the  Missouri;  Marcou,  Ocohgical  Map  of  tks  United 
States.) 

MISTLEY.    FEssBx] 

MITAU,orMITTAU.    [Cotolawj.I 

MITCHAM.    [SuttHET.] 

MITCHELDEAN.    rGLOUCssTERSHi&l.l 

MITCHELDEVER.    [Hampshirh.] 

MITCHELSTOWN,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  a  market-  and  post- 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  pleasantly  situated  near 
the  river  Puncheon  on  a  smoll  tributary,  in  52*  Ir  N.  lat,  8'  17' 
W.  long.,  80  miles  N.N.E.  from  Cork,  129  miles  S.W.  by  a  from 
Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  3091.  MitcheUtown  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  18  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  86,957  aores, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  27,269.  The  town  consists  of  an  exten- 
sive square,  containing  some  well-built  houses,  and  of  two  principal 
streets  with  several  smaller  streets  intersecting  these  at  right  angles. 
It  contains  the  parish  church— a  handsome  building,  enlarged  in  1830, 
a  spacious  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  National  school,  and  a  town  librarv. 
There  are  also  a  court-house,  fever  hospital,  dispensary,  brideweU^ 
and  Union  workhouse.  Mitchelstown  College,  a  grottp  of  neat  baOdingi 
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with  a  ohapel  attached,  was  founded  by  the  Earl  of  Kingstown  for 
the  support  of  12  males  and  16  females  of  his  decayed  Protestant 
tenantry.  Eadi  receives  iOL  a  year,  besides  a  house  and  garden.  On 
one  side  of  the  square  is  the  gateway  to  the  extensive  demesne  of 
Mitohelstown,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Kingstown,  proprietor  of  the 
town.  The  mansion  with  its  towers  and  battlements  forms  a  striking 
object.  It  was  erected  in  1823  and  is  the  largest  and  finest  of  the 
modem  castles  in  Ireland.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly.  Fairs 
are  held  Januaiy  10,  March  25,  May  23,  July  30,  November  12,  and 
December  2. 

Mitohelstown  and  Kingstown  caves  are  two  series  of  beautiful 
stalactite  caverns  under  small  limestone  hills  about  8  miles  from 
Mitohelstown  on  the  Dublin  road.  One  series  discovered  in  1883,  is 
870  feet  in  extreme  length  by  572  feet  in  breadth. 

MITFORD,  a  hundred  in  Norfolk,  which,  with  the  adjoining  hun- 
dred of  Launditch,  has  been  constituted  a  Poor-Law  Union.  Launditch 
hundred  is  bounded  N.  by  the  hundred  of  Gallow,  £.  by  the  hundred 
of  Eynaford,  W.  by  the  hundred  of  Freebridge  Lynn,  and  S.W.  by 
South  Greenhoe  hundred.  Mitford  hundred  is  bounded  W.  and  S. 
by  Forehoe  hundred,  aE.  by  the  hundred  of  Wayland,  and  N.E.  by 
that  of  Launditch.  The  two  hundreds  include  53  parishes,  with  an 
area  of  90,213  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  25,701.  Mitford  and 
Launditch  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  60  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  102,852  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  29,383. 

MITTLENE.    [LiSBoa.] 

MOBILE.    [Alabama.] 

MOCHA,  or  MOKHA,  the  chief  port  of  Yemen  in  Arabia,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  little  north  of  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb. 
It  is  a  walled  but  mean  and  dirty  town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

MODBUHY.    [Devonshirs.] 

MO'DENA,  DUCHY  OF,  a  state  of  North  Italy,  extending  north 
and  south  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
Po  and  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Mantova,  which  lies  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Po ;  W.  by  the  duchy  of  Parma ;  S.  by  Tuscany ;  and  E.  by 
the  Papal  States.  This,  which  is  the  duchy  of  Modena  proper,  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  states  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Modena, 
which  include  several  districts  and  principalities  south  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  extending  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  namely, 
Garfagnana  Estenee,  Lunigiana  Estense,  and  the  duchy  of  Massa  and 
Carrara. 

The  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Modena  comprise  seven  provinces, 
which,  with  their  respective  areas  and  populations,  are  as  follows : — 


FroTincet. 

Area  in  Sqaare  Miles. 

Population  in  1850. 

Modena  . 

Besrgio        .        •        • 

Ouaatslla         .        • 

Frignano    •        •        • 

Garfagnana     •        • 

MH8aa.Carrara     . 

Lunigiana 

61S 
732 
122 
406 
200 

245 

204,401 
161,646 
50,859 
57,450 
97,897 
56,8C7 
17,248 

Total     . 

2,326 

566,458 

Lunigiana  is  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Magra,  which  was  called  in 
the  middle  ages  Lunieiana,  from  the  ancient  town  of  JJwia,  an  Etrurian 
city  on  the  left  bank  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Magra,  which  con- 
tinued to  exist  throughout  the  empire,  and  was  famous  for  its  quarries 
of  white  marble.  The  Normans  plundered  it  in  857.  In  the  time 
of  Dante,  who  calls  it  Xuni,  it  had  fallen  into  complete  decay.  The 
ruins  that  still  remain  on  the  site  are  of  Roman  buildings.  The  port 
of  Luna  was  still  more  celebrated  than  the  town ;  it  is  now  called  the 
Jiay  of  Spezia.  The  OtHf  of  Spezia  is  about  7  miles  in  depth  and 
8  miles  in  width ;  it  contains  several  minor  ports,  among  which  Porto 
Venere  and  Lerici  are  respectively  the  ancient  Portus  Veneris  and 
Portus  Erids.  The  gulf  however  belongs  to  Sardinia.  The  bishops 
of  Luna  had  feudal  jurisdiction  over  part  of  this  mountainous  and 
sequestered  region,  and  the  marquises  Malaspina  over  the  other.  It 
is  now  divided  between  the  states  of  Modena,  Sardinia,  and  Tuscany. 
The  part  belonging  to  Modena,  called  Lunigiana  Estense,  consists  of 
10  communes.  Fosdinovo,  a  small  place  near  the  Magra,  is  its  capital 
Carrara  and  Massa  are  noticed  in  separate  articles.  [Cabraba; 
Massa.] 

A  large  portion  of  the  territoiy  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Modena 
is  covered  by  the  chain  of  the  Apennines  and  its  offsets,  which  slope 
gradually  towards  the  north ;  about  one-third  of  it  forms  part  of  the 
great  plain  of  Lombard y,  and  is  very  fertile;  and  a  small  strip  extends 
along  the  shores  of  Uie  Mediterranean.  Of  the  mountainous  part 
tome  valleys  are  tolerably  fertile,  but  the  greater  part  is  either  rocky 
or  covered  with  oak-  and  chestnut-trees.  The  highest  summits  of 
the  Apennines  are — Monte  Cimone  (7000  feet)  and  Camporaghena 
(6500  feet).  The  snow  generally  leaves  these  summits  in  the  month 
of  April  The  principal  rivers  of  the  Modenese  territory,  which  have 
their  sources  in  the  Apennines  and  run  into  the  Po,  are : — 1.  The 
Stcchia,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines  of  Camporaghena,  and  flowing 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  province  of  Modena,  passes  near  the 
capitiU,  receives  many  affluents,  supplies  numerous  canals  for  irri- 


gation, and,  after  a  winding  course  of  nearly  100  miles,  cnten  the  Po 
within  the  borders  of  Mantua.  2.  The  Panaro  rises  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cimone,  and  running  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the  Secchii, 
waters  the  eastern  part  of  the  duchy,  and  then  enters  the  territory 
of  Ferrara,  where  it  falls  into  the  Po.  Both  these  rivers  are  nan- 
gable  for  boats  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Modena  to  the  Po.  S. 
The  Crottolo  rises  in  one  of  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Apenalnes, 
passes  near  Re^gio  and  by  Guastalla,  below  which  it  enters  the  Po. 
The  Tassoni  Canal,  which  communicates  with  the  Crostolo,  is  about 
14  miles  long.  In  the  plain  o(  Modena,  Artesian  wells  have  been  in 
use  from  time  immemorial ;  many  of  them  are  of  veiy  considenble 
depth,  and  the  supply  of  water  is  abundant.  South  of  the  ApeniiiDes 
the  Magra,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines  north  of  Pontremoli,  croeaes 
the  Modenese  territory  of  Lunigiana,  and  enters  the  sea  west  of 
Carrara.  Two  smaller  streams,  the  Avenza  and  the  Frigido,  w&ter 
the  territory  of  Massa  and  Carrara.  The  Serchio  is  the  river  of 
Garfaignana.  Two  roads  cross  the  central  Apennines,  and  ma^e  a 
communication  between  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the 
Modenese  states;  one  road  leads  from  Regrgio  to  Fivizzsno  and  Aolk 
in  tihe  valley  of  the  Magra ;  another  from  Modena  to  ClastebnoTo 
in  Qaifagnana,  and  from  thence  to  Massa.  A  railway  has  been 
projected  firom  Bologna  to  Piacenza,  through  Modena,  Reggio,  aod 
Parma,  with  a  branch  from  Reggio  to  Mantua,  which  is  alresdy 
connected  by  railroads  with  Venice  and  Milan. 

The  chief  products  of  the  country  are  wheat,  maize,  rice,  pok, 
hemp,  oil,  wine,  silk,  and  fhiits.  Polenta,  or  pudding  of  Indian  con, 
flour,  beans,  and  chestnuts  in  the  mountain  districts  south  of  ths 
Apennines,  are  the  principal  articles  of  food  for  the  peasantry.  Honed 
cattle  and  swine  are  exported  in  considerable  numbers.  The  other 
articles  of  exportation  are  fruit,  silk,  com,  marble,  brandy,  wme,  and 
vinegar.  The  manufactures  of  the  duchy  consist  of  woollens,  eitki, 
gauzes,  paper,  straw-hats,  glass,  and  pottery.  There  are  ahundiut 
sources  of  petroleum  in  several  parts  of  the  duchy. 

The  government  of  Modena  is  the  most  absolute  in  Italy,  there 
being  no  provincial  states  of  any  kind.  The  duke  is  assisted  in  the 
administration  by  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of  14  members.  The 
revenue  in  1851  amounted  to  8,418,62*2  francs,  the  ezpeoditure  to 
8,728,183  francs.  The  judicial  establishment  consists  of  two 
supreme  courts,  one  at  Modena,  and  the  other  at  Massa;  and  two 
secondary  courts,  one  at  Modena,  and  the  other  at  Reggia  There  an 
also  justices  of  the  peace  in  every  canton  or  district,  each  of  whidi 
embraces  several  communes.  For  municipal  matters,  eachcommuoe 
has  its  podesta,  or  sindaco,  and  a  municipal  council.  For  religious 
purposes  the  Modenese  possessions  are  divided  into  five  bishoprics- 
Carpi,  Guastalla,  Massa-Carrara,  Modena,  and  Reggio.  The  militaiy 
force  numbers  3500  men,  or  including  three  regiments  of  reserve  14,656 
men.  These  corps  are  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment  withhouotj 
money.  There  are  two  urban  battalions,  wluch  act  as  a  kind  of  civic 
guard,  one  at  Reggio  and  the  other  at  Modena,  besides  a  goardia 
nobile,  or  body  guards,  who  attend  the  sovereign  and  his  family. 
There  is  a  military  academy  at  Modena. 

The  establishments  for  public  instruction  oonsist  of  a  lyceam  it 
Modena;  colleges  for  the  study  of  law  and  medicine  at  Modeoi, 
Reggio,  and  Mirandola;  schools  of  philosophy,  at  Carpi,  Correggio, 
and  Castelnuovo,  the  chief  town  of  Garfagnana;  besides  several 
colleges  for  boarders  kept  by  the  Jesiuts  and  other  leligiois 
orders. 

The  principal  town  is  Modena,  the  Roman  Jftcttno,  which  is  situated 
on  the  ancient  ^milian  road,  59  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Florence,  21 
miles  W.  from  Bologna,  in  44'  87'  N.  lat,  10' 67' E.  long.,  in  the 
centre  of  a  wide  plain  between  the  Panaro  and  the  Secchia,  and  has 
about  27,000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  well  and  regularly  built,  aod 
has  several  handsome  churches  and  palaces.  Most  of  the  stre«ta  have 
arcades  on  each  side.  The  ducal  palace  is  a  magniBcent  priocelf 
residence ;  it  contains  a  fine  gallery  of  paintings  by  the  great  masten, 
and  a  valuable  library  of  90,000  printed  volumes  and  3000  mano- 
scripts.  The  cathedral,  a  gothic  building  of  the  11th  centorr,  ii 
remarkable  chiefly  for  its  lofty  squsre  marble  tower.  In  this  tower  a 
kept  the  Bucket  taken  from  the  Bolognese  by  the  Modenese  in  13*25, 
and  which  forms  the  title  of  Tassoni's  'Secchia  Rapita'  (Rape  of  the 
Bucket).  The  other  remarkable  buildings  are,  the  theatre,  the  coUeg^ 
the  barracks,  the  hospital,  and  the  old  citadel,  which,  with  its  PiaM 
d'Armea^  covers  nearly  one-third  of  the  site  of  the  city.  Modeoa  ii 
surrounded  by  fortifications  of  no  great  strength,  but  forniing  fine 
walks  and  aflbrding  peculiarly  beautiful  views  of  the  Apenninea  A 
canal  imiting  the  lochia  with  the  Panaro  affords  a  line  of  boat  navi- 
gation between  Modena  and  the  Po.  The  manufactures  comprise 
broadcloth,  sail-cloth,  silks,  bats,  leather,  and  glass. 

Reggio,  Uie  Bhegium  Lepidi  of  the  Romans,  a  walled  town  in  the 
midst  of  a  fine  and  fertile  plain,  15  miles  W.  from  Modena,  is  well- 
built  ;  it  has  a  fine  cathedral,  several  handsome  churches,  a  lyceum,  a 
theatre,  an  old  castle,  in  which  Arioato  was  born,  some  manufactories 
of  Imen  and  silks,  and  nearly  20,000  inhabitants.  There  is  a  public 
library  of  80,000  volumes  and  a  museum  in  the  town.  AmoDg  the 
industrial  products  are  silks,  canvass,  articles  of  horn,  wood,  and  ivory. 
The  trade  of  Reggio  in  agricultural  produce  and  cattle  is  very  con- 
siderable. A  fair  is  held  during  the  whole  month  of  May.  -^''"f* 
dola,  an  old  looking  walled  town,  in  a  low  unhealthy  flat  in  which 
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rioe  18  grown,  has  seyend  churchea,  and  about  4600  inhabitants.  Finale, 
near  the  borders  of  Ferrara,  has  6000  inhabitants.  Correg^io,  the 
birthplace  of  the  great  painter  Antonio  Allegri :  population,  8500. 
Concordia,  a  walled  town  Ou  the  right  bank  of  the  Seochia,  has  3500 
inhabitants.  Carpi,  on  the  high  road  from  Modena  to  lliantua,  has 
5000  inhabitants,  a  magnificent  cathedral,  an  old  castle,  and  some  silk 
factories. 

The  territory  of  the  GoastaUa  originally  belonged  to  the  dukes  of 
Mantua.  On  the  death  of  the  last  duke  in  1746  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  emperor  who  gave  it  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  in  1748.  Napoleon  L 
gave  it  to  his  sister  Pauline,  and  subsequently  incorporated  it  with 
the  so-called  kingdom  of  Italy.  On  the  downfal  of  Napoleon  in  1815 
Quastalla  was  annexed  to  Parma,  and  given  together  with  this  duchy 
to  the  ex-empress  Maria  Louisa.  The  ex-em  press  died  in  1847,  when 
the  duchy  of  Guastalla  with  certain  districts  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Enza,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Modena  by  virtue  of  a 
conyention  with  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  received  certain  other  terri- 
tories in  exchange.  The  city  of  OuattaUa,  an  episcopal  and  walled 
town,  is  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  in  44"  54'  57"  N.  lat, 
10**  39'  54'  £.  long.,  16  miles  N.  from  R^o,  and  has  about  10,000 
inhabitants.  The  town  is  well-built ;  it  has  a  citadel,  a  cathedral,  a 
public  library  of  12,000  volumes,  and  several  churches.  The  chief 
mitnufactures  are  silk  goods  and  flannel.  The  French  defeated  the 
Imperialists  under  the  walls  of  Ouastalla  in  1 734.  The  Austrian  general 
Brown  took  the  city  from  the  Spaniards  in  1746. 

In  consequence  of  a  revolt  of  his  subjects  (March  28, 1848)  the  Duke 
of  Modena  ¥dthdrew  from  his  states.  A  provisional  government  was 
appointed,  and  a  Sardinian  force  calling  itself  a  'liberating  army'  occu- 
pied the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  annexing  it  to  Piedmont  After 
the  capitulation  of  Milan  to  the  Austrians  [Milan],  the  Sardinians 
evacuated  the  Modenese  territories.  An  Austrian  force  then  entered 
and  restored  the  duke  to  his  states. 

MODLING.    [Ens,  Lower.] 

MOSRIS,  LAKE.    [Eotpt.] 

MCESIA,  the  name  of  a  province  of  the  Boman  empire,  extending 
north  of  the  range  of  Mount  Hoemus,  the  modem  Balkan,  as  far  as 
the  Danube,  and  eastward  to  the  Euxine,  and  correepondhig  to  the 
present  provinces  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria.  Its  boundaries  to  the  west 
were  the  rivers  Drinus  and  Savus,  which  divided  it  from  Pannonia 
and  Illyricum.  Strabo  (viL  295)  says  that  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  called  Mysi,  and  were  a  tribe  of  Thracians,  and  that 
they  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Mysi  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Romans 
first  invaded  the  country  under  Augustus  (Dion,  cap.  51),  and  it  was 
afterwards  made  into  a  Roman  province,  and  divided  into  Moesia 
Superior,  to  the  west,  between  the  Drinus  and  the  (Eacus,  or  modem 
Isker,  and  MoBsia  Inferior,  exteudiog  from  the  (Escus  to  the  Euxine. 
Being  a  frontier  province  of  the  empire,  it  was  strengthened  by  a 
line  of  stations  and  fortresses  along  the  south  back  of  the  Danube, 
of  which  the  moat  important  were  Axiopolis  (Rassova),  Durostorum, 
Nicopolis  ad  Istrum,  Yiminiaoum,  and  Singidunum.  In  the  interior 
of  the  country  were  the  towns  of  Naisaus  (the  modem  Nissa),  Sardica, 
and  Mardanopolis;  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  Odessus,  or 
OdysBus,  near  the  modem  Yama,  DIonysopolis,  and  Tomi,  the  place 
of  Ovid's  exile  and  death.  A  Roman  wtdl  was  built  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Euxine,  from  Axiopolis  to  Tomi,  as  a  security  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  who  inhabited  the  delta 
of  the  Danube. 

The  conquest  of  Dada  by  Trajan  removed  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire  farther  north,  beyond  McBsia;  but  after  the  loss  of  that 
province,  about  A.D.  250,  Mocsia  became  again  a  border  province,  and, 
as  such,  exposed  to  the  irruption  of  the  Goths,  who,  after  several 
attempts,  crossed  the  Danube  and  occupied  Mcdsia  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Yalens.  The  Mooso-Goths,  for  whom  Ulphilas  translated  the 
Scriptures,  were  a  branch  of  Gtoths  settled  in  Moosia.  Some  centuries 
later  the  Bulgarians  and  Slavonians  occupied  the  country  of  Mossia, 
and  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia. 

MOFFAT.      [DUMFBIBSSHIRB.] 

MOGADORE.    [Marooco.] 

MOQULBUNDY.    [Cuttaok.] 

MOHACa    [HuiroABT.] 

MOHILEY,  a  govemment  of  European  Russia  ^  the  division 
called  West  Russia),  Hes  between  53**  5'  and  55^  10'  K.  lat,  28**  50^ 
and  82*'  40'  R  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Yitepsk,  E.  and  S.  by 
Smolensk  and  Tchemigov,  and  W.  by  Minsk.  The  area  is  18,724 
square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1846  was  stated  to  be  931,300. 
The  surface  is  level,  yet  tiiere  are  fewer  lakes,  marshes,  and  fens  than 
in  most  of  the  adjoiniog  provinces ;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Dnispbb,  which  enters  &e  govemment  on  the 
north-eastern  boundary  and  mns  west  as  far  as  Orscha,  whence  it  flows 
south  to  its  junction  with  the  Bereaina ;  from  this  point  it  forms 
the  south-western  boundary  of  the  government.  Of  the  feeders  of 
the  Dnieper  the  principal  are,  on  the  left  bank,  the  Swinaja,  the 
Bolotimka,  and  the  Sodscha;  on  the  right  the  Dmejs.  Most  of  the 
liJies  are  in  the  north-west  part 

The  climate  is  drier  and  milder  than  in  Yitepsk ;  and  apples  and 
pears,  which  there  thrive  oibIj  in  dieltered  spots,  succeed  here  without 
any  particular  care. 

The  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  agriculture  and  the 
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bi-eedmg  of  cattlei  The  soil  is  equally  favouraUe  to  both,  and  if  the 
higher  lands  produce  the  finest  com,  tbo  low  grounds  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  have  the  most  nutritious  pastures;  but  both  these 
branches  of  rural  economy  are  in  a  very  backward  state.  About 
4,000,000  chetwerts  of  com  are  grown  annually,  a  quantity  which 
allows  of  a  laige  surplus  for  exportation.  Rye,  barley,  oats,  some 
wheats  and  bud^wheat  in  the  most  saudy  solLs  are  the  chief  bread- 
stufEs  grown.  Hemp  and  flax  are  staple  articles  and  cultivated 
for  exportation.  Peas  and  beans  are  cultivated  almost  exclusively  on 
the  luids  of  the  nobles.  Almost  all  the  landowners  have  kitchen- 
gardens  and  orchards;  in  the  latter  all  kinds  of  fmit  are  cultivated, 
chiefly  however  apples  and  cherries.  Hops  and  poppies  are  grown  in 
the  gardens.  The  fescue  grass  {Festuca  Jluitans,  Linn.),  here  called 
manna,  is  found  in  the  fielajs  and  ia  some  parts  is  gathered.  In  the 
forests  and  low  grounds  there  are  prodigious  quantities  of  bilben>ifs. 
The  forests  are  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  the  province ;  in  particular 
the  banks  of  the  Sodscha  and  the  Druez,  and  the  whole  circle  of 
Tscherikov,  are  covered  with  the  finest  firs,  which  are  partly  felled 
for  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  and  floated  down  the  Dnieper.  The  pastures 
are  very  good.  The  horses  and  cattle  are  of  inferior  breed.  The 
sheep  have  been  improved  by  crossing  the  Saxon  sheep.  Deer  and 
other  large  game  are  rather  scarce ;  hares  and  feathered  game  of  all 
kinds  abound.  The  flsheries  are  productive ;  the  Dnieper  and  Sodscha 
yield  annually  above  40,000  poods  (a  pood  is  36  lbs.)  of  stui^geon  and 
shad,  the  whole  of  which  is  consumed  in  the  province.  The  chief 
mineral  is  bog-iron.  The  industrial  estabUsbmeuts  are  chiefly  tan- 
neries, distilleries,  glass  and  iron-works,  and  paper-mills.  The  trade 
consists  in  the  exportation  of  com,  flour,  flax,  hemp,  linseed,  timber, 
cattle,  honey,  wax,  wool,  tallow,  hides,  and  some  manufactures.  The 
principal  trading  towns  are  Mohilev  and  Mstislawl  The  inhabitants 
are  for  the  most  part  Russniaks  or  Little  Russians,  who  speak  a 
dialect  which  is  a  mixture  of  Polish  and  Russian.  Jews  and  Gipsies 
are  pretty  numerous.  The  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  that  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  Greek  churches  have  an  arch- 
bishop, to  whose  diocese  Yitepsk  also  belongs,  and  who  resides  at 
Mohilev ;  the  Roman  Catholics  are  also  numerous^  and  have  an  arch- 
bishop resident  at  Mohilev.  The  Jews  have  synagogues  and  schools 
in  almost  all  the  towns,  and  have  got  into  their  huids  almost  all  the 
retail  business,  the  sale  of  brandy,  and  some  of  the  trades  or 
professions. 

Mohilev,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  considerable  town,  situated 
in  53''  50'  N.  lat.,  30''  25'  E.  long.,  la  a  pleasant  well-cultivated  country 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  and  has  21,080  inhabitants.  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  civil  and  military  governors,  of  a  tireek  arch- 
bishop, and  of  the  Catholic  primate  of  Russia  and  Polaud.^  The  city 
is  surrounded  by  a  decayed  rampart,  and  is  divided  into  four  quarters. 
Many  of  the  streets  are  broad  and  paved,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  there  is  a  large  square.  The  public  edifices  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  rather  splendid,  as  the  church  of  St.  Joseph.  The 
town  has  a  theological  college,  a  gymnasium,  and  an  infirmary ;  some 
manufactories  of  ironware  and  leather ;  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
com  with  Odessa  by  the  Dnieper. 

The  other  principal  towns  are  MtHdawl,  5000  inhabitants;  2)i«- 
hrowna,  4000  inhabitants;  Skiow,  a  fortified  place,  2500  inhabitants; 
and  Ortcha,  4000  inhabitants. 

MOHILL,  Leitrim,  Ireland,  a  market  and  post-town  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  53"  56'  K.  kt.,  7*  50'  W.  long.,  dis- 
tant 9i  miles  £.  by  S.  from  Carrick-on-Shannon,  and  92^  miles  N.W. 
by  W.  from  Dublm.  The  population  in  1851  was  1223.  Mohill  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  23  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  92,956 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  31,724.  The  parish  church  stands 
ou  the  site  of  an  abbey  said  to  have  been  founded  in  608.  In  the 
town  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Methodist  chapel,  a  fever  hospital, 
dispensary,  and  Union  workhouse.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly, 
and  fairs  15  times  a  year.  About  a  mile  south  of  the  town  is  Lough 
Rynn,  on  the  shore  of  which  is  a  lodge  of  the  Earl  of  Leitrim. 

MOHILLA.    [Comoro  Islbs.] 

MOIRA.    [DowK.] 

MOISDON.    [LoiRE-DrFfeROEnfiB.] 

MOISSAC.    [Tarn-et-G^roniib.] 

MOKSOBO.    [BiRXA.] 

MOLA.    p^Ri,  Terra  dl] 

MOLD,  the  county  towh  of  Flintshire,  a  market-town,  and  muni* 
cipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  parish  of  Mold,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Alen,  in  53**  10'  N.  kt,  3*  7' 
W.  long.,  191  miles  S.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the 
borough  of  Mold  in  1851  was  8482.  It  contributes  to  the  Flint 
district  in  returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  St  Asaph. 

Mold  is  called  in  Welsh  *  Yr  Wyddgrug,'  a  lofty  hill,,  which  desig. 
nation  it  owes  to  the  Bailey  Hill,  an  eminence  partly  natural  and 
partly  artificial,  on  which  formerly  stood  an  ancient  castle.  In  the 
time  of  William  Ruf  us  the  castle  was  in  the  possession  of  the  English. 
In  1144  this  castle  was  stormed  by  the  Welsh  under  their  prince, 
Owen  Gwynedd,  and  razed.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  repeatedly 
taken  in  the  contests  between  the  English  and  the  Welsh.  Of  tho 
castle  no  part  remains;  but  the  moats  which  eucorii]).\«8ed  it  may  still 
be  ti*a3?d.    The  town  contains  some  good  houivS.     Tho  chuixih  is  oC 
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Khe  perpendicalar  style,  and  la  a  handsome  edifice.  It  contains  some 
good  monuments,  and  in  the  churchyard  is  the  grave  of  the  painter 
Wilaon.  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  other  Dissenters 
have  places  of  worship.  There  are  National  schools  and  a  savings 
bank.  A  county  hall,  in  which  the  assizes  are  held,  has  been  recently 
erected.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  A  large  market-house 
has  been  lately  built ;  the  m&rket-days  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
There  are  four  annual  faira  A  branch  of  the  Cheater  and  Holyhead 
railway  to  Mold,  18  miles  long,  quits  the  main  line  not  far  from 
Chester. 

BI  OLD  ATI.    [Austria;  Bohemia.] 

MOLDATIA,  one  of  the  two  Danubian  principalities  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Turkey  and  the  protectorate  of  Russia,  is  situated 
between  45'  25'  and  48'  13'  N.  lat.,  25*'  10'  and  28"  30'  E,  long.  It  is 
bounded  £.  by  the  Russian  province  of  Bessarabia,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  river  Pruth;  S.  by  the  Danube  and  "Wallachia; 
W.  by  Transylvania ;  and  N.  by  the  Austrian  crownlauds  of  Buko- 
wina  and  Galicia.  Its  greatest  length  from  south  to  north,  between 
the  Prffth  and  the  Danube,  is  about  200  miles ;  its  general  breadth 
between  the  Pruth  and  the  crest  of  the  Carpathians  is  about  90  miles, 
but  to  the  north  of  47**  30'  the  width  hardly  exceeds  50  miles.  The 
area  is  about  17,000  square  miles ;  and  the  population  is  stated  at 
1,254,447. 

The  Danube,  which  touches  only  a  small  part  of  Moldavia,  receives 
within  the  limits  of  the  principality  the  rivers  Sereth  and  Pruth.  The 
Sereth  rises  in  the  Bukowina,  to  the  south-east  of  Czernowicz,  and  runs 
first  eastward,  then  to  the  south,  entering  Moldavia  on  the  north-west 
in  the  district  of  Suchava.  Thence  the  course  of  the  river  is  towards 
the  south,  first  between  ridges  of  mountains  and  hills,  and  then  for 
several  miles  above  its  mouth  in  the  Danube,  through  wide  marshy 
A  plains,  into  which  mnny  lateral  valleys,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
^extent,  open.  The  Sereth  receives  the  drainage  of  all  the  west  and 
centre  of  the  principality.  Its  principal  feeders  are  the  Suchava,  the 
Moldava  (from  which  the  province  is  named),  the  Bistritz,  the  Trotus, 
the  Milkov  (which  flows  past  Fokshani,  and  separates  Moldavia  from 
Wallachia),  the  Buzeo  (which  rises  in  the  Buza  Pass  of  the  Carpathians, 
and  flows  entirely  within  Wallachia,  first  towards  the  south-east,  then 
to  the  north-east  to  its  junction  with  the  Sereth),  and  the  Birlat, 
which  carries  into  the  Sereth  the  drainage  of  a  long  central  valley 
that  commences  to  the  west  of  Jassy.  The  length  of  the  Sereth  is 
about  200  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  boats.  Its  valley  is  the  best  corn 
district  in  Moldavia.  A  long  wooded  offshoot  of  the  Carpathians, 
called  the  Strunga  Mountains  (the  ancient  Bastamic  Alps),  extends  all 
through  the  principality,  first  south-eastward,  and  then  southward, 
terminating  in  the  plain  above  the  junction  of  the  Birlat  with  the 
Sereth,  and  forming  the  waterehed  between  the  Sereth  and  the  Pruth. 
This  latter  river  foims  part  of  the  northern  and  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  boundary  x)f  Moldavia;  its  basin  comprises  only  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  in  Moldavia  south  of  47*  N.  lat,  but  to  the  north  of  that 
parallel,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Jassy,  the  level  land  and  the 
slope  of  the  Caipathiana  drained  by  the  Pruth  is  of  considerable 
extent  A  few  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Danube  the  Pruth 
sends  off  an  arm  Into  Moldavia  which  forms  the  lake  Pralitis.  Between 
this  lake  and  the  Danube  the  town  of  Galacz  is  situated.  The  Pruth 
is  navigable:  its  banks  are  in  parts  marshy  and  unhealthy.  The 
Danube  toucnes  Moldavia  only  on  the  southern  frontier  for  about  12 
miles,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Sereth  and  the  Bessarabian  town  of 
Renl 

The  Carpathians  extend  along  the  western  frontier  of  Moldavia, 
and  separate  the  principality  from  Transylvania.  These  mountains 
send  out  offsets  into  the  interior  of  Moldavia,  whicli  decline  in 
height  as  they  advance  to  the  banks  of  the  Sereth  and  Pruth,  where 
they  terminate  in  hiJh  covered  with  vineyards.  Moldavia  is  divided 
into  Upper  Moldavia,  or  Tzara-de-Suss,  which  is  subdivided  into  6 
districts,  and  Lower  Moldavia,  or  Tzara-de-Shoss,  which  is  subdivided 
into  7  districts.  Each  district  is  governed  by  an  officer  called 
Ispravnicks.  The  districts,  with  their  chief  towns  and  population  in 
1850,  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Districts. 

Chief  Towns. 

Popnlation  in  1850. 

r  Neemta 

Fiatra 

90,210 

PS 

DoroHoi  .        .    . 

IflhaYlin          ;    . 

80,823 

Sudava 

B6man    .        «    . 

Falticenl     . 
Bdman  .        .    . 

71,044 
80,677 

Botoehani    . 

146.361 

L  Jassy       .        o    . 

Jaasy      ,        .    . 

128,506 

r  Bakeou       • 

BakeoQ       . 

182,244 

,      Ptttila      .        .    . 

Fokflbonl        .    . 

134,217 

fc-p      Cbcarien      . 

QRlatK 

67,293 

g  .g  ^  Tactttsi    .        •    . 

^%      Vaslui. 

XacuUl  .         .     . 

80,505 

Vaslui 

84,703 

•^      Tutova    .        .    . 

Burltttu  .        .    . 

83,674 

t  Folsii  . 

tr.     .      .      . 

78,723 

Total        .        .    . 

. 

1,254,447 

The  climate  of  Moldavia  is  much  colder  in  winter  than  might  be 
expevted  in  a  latitude  conespoudin^  with  the  north  of  Italy :  the 


rivers  are  generally  frozen,  and  the  ground  eorered  with  snow  for  • 
considerable  time.  The  summers  aro  exceedingly  hot.  The  comitry 
is  subject  to  earthquakes,  but  they  are  not  very  violent  It  poa^nei 
much  mineral  wealth,  of  which  however  little  advantage  has  been 
taken,  in  consequence  of  thfe  long  unsettled  state  of  the  oouutrt. 
There  is  an  libundance  of  rock-salt  in  the  vicinity  of  tiie  Carpathiaa 
Mountains;  there  are  also  some  mineral-springs;  asphaltum  of  two 
kinds,  red  and  bl%c;k,  is  found  in  several  parts ;  a  great  quantity  of 
saltpetre  Is  also  produced,  chiefly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  prind* 
palitj.  The  sand  of  the  river  Buitritz  contains  gold,  but  not  in  a  lar^ 
quantity.  The  soil  is  generally  exceedingly  fertile,  and,  nothwith- 
standing  a  very  inferior  state  of  agriculture,  produces  every  kind  of 
grain  and  vegetable  in  the  greatest  abundance.  A  great  number  of 
hordes,  cattle,  and  sheep  is  fed  on  the  rich  meadows  which  Moldsvii 
contains,  and  the  vast  forests  produce  every  kind  of  timber. 

J<u»y,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  is  situated  on  the  Bachlei,  or  Bagioi, 
a  small  muddy  stream  which  flows  into  the  Pruth,  in  47*  9'  N.  lai, 
27**  30'  E.  long.,  and  has  about  50,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  Hospodar  of  Moldavia,  of  the  principal  authorities  of  the  prin- 
cipality, and  of  a  Ghreek  archbishop.  The  Hospodat^s  palace  is  on  in 
eminence  on  the  southern  side  of  the  town,  and  is  surrounded  bj  i 
wall.  This  wall  is  all  that  remains  of  the  strong  fortificationB  of  the 
town,  which  were  destroyed  by  the  Russians  in  1788.  Jassy  oceapies 
a  large  space  of  ground,  most  of  the  houses  being  separated  from  euh 
other  by  courts  and  gardens  and  plantations  of  tree&  It  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1827.  The  modem  part  of  the  town  ia 
tolerably  well  built ;  but  the  older  part  consists  chiefly  of  wooden 
buildings  one  story  high,  with  wide  spaces  between  vacant  or  filled 
with  ruina  The  principal  street^  which  is  very  broad,  is  furnished 
with  shops  on  each  side ;  the  other  streets  are  narrow  aad  crooked ; 
most  of  them  are  laid  with  rough  pUnks  of  oak ;  in  the  rainy  eeason 
they  are  covered  with  wet  mud,  and  in  summer  with  a  thick  lajer  of 
black  dust,  which  the  slightest  wind  raises  in  clouds.  The  number  of 
churches  is  about  40  :  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  church  of 
the  Three  Saints,  a  richly  ornamental  Byzantine  structure.  The  town 
has  also  a  Catholic  and  a  Lutheran  church,  a  great  number  of  monae- 
terie.9,  an  hospital,  a  bazaar,  public  baths,  a  college,  and  several  printii^ 
offices.  There  are  not  many  manufactures,  but  a  cousiderable  commerce 
is  carried  on  in  agricultural  produce,  especialljr  during  the  fairs  whidi 
are  held  here. 

GulacZj  or  Oalats,  in  45*  23'  N.  lat,  28"  5'  R  long.,  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  about  3  miles  £.  from  Uie  mouth  of  tbe 
Sereth  and  10  miles  W.  from  the  junction  of  the  Pruth  with  the 
Danube.  Gbdatz  is  the  only  port  of  Moldavia,  so  that  it  is  the  place 
of  export  and  import  for  the  whole  province.  It  has  been  a  free  port 
since  1834,  and  steamers  ply  regularly  to  Vienna  and  Constantinople. 
Galatz  is  for  the  most  part  better  built  than  the  other  towns  of 
Moldavia,  having  numerous  houses  of  stone,  several  Greek  churches^ 
a  convent,  an  hospital,  and  a  large  bazaar  always  well  filled  wit^ 
merchandise,  together  with  a  great  number  of  warehouses  for  gmn 
and  other  produce;  the  streets  however  are  narrow  and  dirty.  Vesseb 
of  300  tons  burden  can  come  close  up  to  the  town.  There  is  a  large 
export  trade  in  com  and  in  preserved  meats  for  ships.  In  1S47  then 
were  exported  from  the  ports  of  Qalatz  and  Ibrail  1,886,647  quuten 
of  com  (wheat,  maize,  and  barley) ;  in  1849,  an  ordinary  year,  the 
quantity  shipped  at  the  two  ports  was  1,005,240  imperial  quartei& 
Other  exports  are  tallow,  timber,  wool,  hides,  and  skins.  The  chief 
imports  are  BritLah  and  Austrian  manufactures,  colonial  prodoeU, 
olive-oil,  hardware,  &c.  The  populati;>n  is  about  30,000.  A  British 
vice^onsul  resides  at  Galatz,  and  several  Greek  and  Britidi  com- 
mercial houses  are  established  there. 

Fokzaiij  or  Fokshani,  is  built  on  the  Milkor,  in  45*  41'  N.  Ut,  27'  W 
E.  Ions:.,  partly  in  Moldavia,  partly  in  Wallachia,  and  has  about  25,000 
inhabitants.  It  was  almost  destroyed  in  178J«;  during  the  war  betweea 
the  Russians  and  the  Turks,  but  has  been  since  rebuilt  It  his  t 
tolerable  trade  in  hardware.  It  contains  several  Greek  churches  and  s 
curious  old  convent.  Fokzany  is  about  45  mUesW.  from  Galatz.  Amoo; 
the  other  towns  may  be  mentioned  Bakeou,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Sereth,  about  100  miles  N.N.W.  from  Galatz,  and  60  &W.  from  Jessy: 
population,  12,000.  At  Bakeou,  Stanislas  Leczynski,  king  of  PoM 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Nicholas  Mavrocordato,  prince  of  Moldavia. 
Jt6man,  higher  up  the  Sereth,  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  stsnds 
in  a  fine  corn  country,  and  has  about  8000  iuhahitanta. 

A  good  Macadamised  road  runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Sereth  to  the 
Bakowina.  Another  road  runs  from  Fokshani  up  the  valley  of  the 
Birlat  to  Jassy,  whence  it  mns  along  the  eastem  base  of  the  Stningt 
Mountains,  and  joins  the  former  road  in  the  north  of  Moldaria 
There  is  a  road  from  the  valley  of  the  Sereth  to  Jassy  and  the  north- 
east of  the  prindpalitj,  which  crosses  the  Strooga  Mountains  u  the 
town  of  Turgu-Pormos  (6000  inhabitants). 

Among  the  population  of  Moldavia  are  many  WaHachians,  Armeniaofl> 
Greeks,  Jews,  Gipsies,  and  Hungarians.  The  mass  of  the  people  pro- 
fess the  religion  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church;  but  the  Hungarisnjtf* 
of  the  population  is  Catholia  The  revenuo  of  Moldavia  is  ststed  to 
be  about  9,370,000  piastres. 

Moldavia  has  been  subjected  to  great  devtttatioia  by  the  sensv 
hordes  which  invaded  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  a  great  nnniber  « 
its  inhabitants,  descendo^l  from  the  Roman  settler^  retired  to  the  west 


MOLDAVIA. 


HOLUCCAS. 


of  the  GarpatUian  Mountains.  About  tbe  middlo  of  the  13tU  century 
a  oolooy  of  the  same  inhabitants  re-occupied  the  country,  under  a 
chieftain  called  Bogdan,  whence  it  is  called  by  the  Turks  and  the 
natives  Bagdania.  The  language  of  the  inhabitants,  who  call  them- 
selves Roomoon,  consists  of  Latin  with  an  admirture  of  Slavonio. 
Divine  service  is  performed  in  the  Slavonic  tongue. 

From  that  time  the  rulers  of  Moldavia,  csJled  'voyvodes'  (a  Sla- 
vonic term  which  signifies  military  leader),  were  often  subject  to  the 
kings  of  Hungary,  but  also  frequently  asserted  their  independence, 
until  they  submitted  to  the  protection  of  the  Turks  in  1586,  under 
the  yoyvode  Boydan.  The  sultan  granted  to  Moldavia  his  protection, 
for  which  an  annual  tribute  was  paid.  The  voyvodes  were  to  be  elected 
by  the  principal  dergy  and  the  boyars,  or  nobles,  and  their  election 
was  to  be  confirmed  by  the  sultan,  who  was  not  to  interfere  in  the  local 
administration  of  the  principality,  neither  were  Turks  permitted  to 
settle  there.  The  voyvodes  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their 
own  subjects,  and  even  the  right  to  make  peace  and  war,  without  bein^ 
accountable  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  No  inhabitant  of  Moldavia  was 
to  be  summoned  by  the  Turkish  government  to  Constantinople  or  any 
part  of  the  Turkish  dominions  on  any  pretext  whatever. 

Moldavia  was  exposed  to  several  wars  which  were  carried  on  between 
Turkey  and  Poland,  as  the  latter  country  had  an  old  claim  on  the 
principality,  which  was  finally  abandoned  by  the  peace  of  1621. 

In  1711  the  Turks  abolished  the  privilege  of  electing  the  voyvodes, 
and  nominated  to  that  dignity  the  Greek  princes  of  the  Fanar  (the 
name  of  the  Greek  quarter  of  Constantinople).  The  princes,  called 
also  '  hospodars,'  governed  with  the  assistance  of  a  council,  composed 
of  12  members  appointed  by  the  prince  every  year,  with  the  exception 
of  the  metropolitan,  whose  ecclesiastical  dignity  entitles  him  to  a  per- 
manent seat  The  laws  were  administered  according  to  a  code  framed 
after  that  of  Justinian.  There  were  a  great  many  offices,  several  of 
which  were  copied  from  those  of  the  Greek  empire.  The  national 
army  was  composed  of  about  6000  men. 

The  tribute  paid  to  the  Porte  was  not  so  oppressive  as  the  monopoly 
of  trade :  several  articles,  as  wheat,  timber,  and  cattle  were  exported 
to  Constantinople,  and  bought  from  the  inhabitants  at  a  fixed  price, 
which  amounted  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  current  market-price.  As 
the  hospodars  were  obliged  to  give  considerable  presents  to  the  Turkish 
officers,  and  as  they  also  sought  to  enrich  themselves,  the  country  was 
ground  down  by  a  most  oppressive  taxation. 

Peter  the  Great  in  1710  made  an  unsuccessful  campaign,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  possession  of  Moldavia.  Moldavia  was  occupied 
by  the  Russians  in  1739,  but  was  evacuated  by  the  peace  of  Belgrade. 
By  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Eutchuk  Kainarji,  in  1774, 
Russia  obtained  the  right  to  intercede  with  the  Forte  in  favour  of  the 
above-mentioned  principalities.  The  4th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Jassy, 
January  9, 1792,  confirms  all  the  privileges  of  the  two  principalities, 
and  exempts  the  inhabitants  from  the  payment  to  tne  Sultan  of 
tribute  for  two  years.  By  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  (1812)  the  eastern 
part  of  Moldavia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pruth,  was  ceded  to 
Russia,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  two  priAcipalities  were  con- 
firmed, and  a  release  from  tribute  again  granted  for  two  years. 

The  events  of  the  Greek  revolution  had  a  fatal  influence  on  Moldavia, 
which  was  entered  by  Prince  Ipailanti  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  the 
Heterists,  or  Greek  patriots;  he  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  escape 
to  the  Austrian  territory,  but  the  Turkish  troops,  which  occupied  both 
the  principalities,  committed  great  excesses.  This  led  to  many  demands 
on  the  part  of  Russia,  which  were  temporarily  adjusted  by  the  treaty 
of  Akerman  in  1826.  At  the  peace  of  Adrianople  in  1829  it  was 
stipulated  "  that  the  hospodars  should,  instead  of  for  seven  years,  as 
had  hitherto  been  the  case,  be  invested  with  tlieir  dignity  for  life ;" 
that  the  hospodars  should  administer  the  internal  government  of  their 
provinces,  with  the  assistance  of  their  divan,  according  to  their  own 
pleasure,  but  without  any  infraction  of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the 
two  countries  by  treaties  or  hattisherifs  (ordinances  of  the  sultan),  nor 
shall  their  administration  be  disturbed  by  any  command  tending  to 
the  violation  of  those  rights ;  that  the  Turks  should  evacuate  all  the 
fortified  points  and  cities  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube ;  that  no 
Turks  should  be  permitted  to  settle  in  the  principalities ;  that  the 
principalities  should  be  relieved  from  all  those  contributions  of  com, 
provisions,  cattle,  and  timber,  which  they  were  formerly  bound  to 
furnish  for  the  supply  of  Constantinople  and  the  victualling  of  the 
fortresses  on  the  Danube;  and  that  forced  service  from  labourers 
should  be  abolished.  In  order  to  indemnify  the  Turks  for  the  renun- 
ciation of  those  rights,  the  principalities  are  bound,  independently  of 
the  annual  tribute  formerly  paid,  to  pay  yearly  a  pecuniary  compen- 
sation. Moreover,  upon  every  fresh  nomination  of  the  hospodar,  the 
principality  whece  that  event  occurs  shall  be  bound  to  pay  to  the 
Sublime  Porte  a  sum  equal  to  the  annual  tribute  of  the  province.  A 
Russian  general,  Kisseleff,  administered  the  provinces  from  1832  to 
1834,  when  Michel  Sturdza  was  elected  Hospodar  of  Moldavia.  He 
governed  tranquilly  till  April,  1348.  At  this  date  the  revolutionary 
movement  which  originated  in  France  reached  Jassy,  whose  inhabitants 
demanded  a  new  constitution.  The  hospodar  put  down  the  move- 
ment, but  nevertheless  resigned  his  power.  In  June  1849  Gregory 
Ghika,  a  native  boyard,  was  elected  hospodar,  not  however  for  life, 
but  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  according  to  an  article  of  the  convention 
of  BaUa  Llmau,  concluded  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  May  1, 1849. 


At  the  outbi'Cftk  of  hostilities  between  Russia  and  Turkey  jn  1853  a 
Russian  army  occupied  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  advanced  to  the 
Danube  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Bulgaria  and  marching  upon 
Constantinople.  Repulsed  from  the  Danube  in  Little  Wallachia,  and 
unable,  in  consequence  of  the  bravery  of  the  Turks  and  the  vigilance 
of  their  general,  Omer  Pasha,  to  effect  a  passage  of  the  river  from 
Wallachia,  they  crossed  the  Danube  near  Galatz  in  the  spring  of  1854, 
and  after  seizing  the  fortresses  of  the  Dobrudscha  advanced  to 
attack  Silistria,  which  they  bombarded  for  forty  days.  On  the  arrival 
of  French  and  English  troops  at  Varna  for  the  support  of  the  sultao, 
the  Russians,  after  losing  vast  numbers  of  men,  raised  the  siege  of 
Silistria,  recrossed  the  Danube,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  autumn 
evacuated  the  principalities,  which  were  immediately  occupied  by  an 
Austrian  army.  During  the  Russian  occupation  the  hospodars  retired 
from  their  states,  but  returned  with  the  Austriana.    [Wall^csia.] 

MOLFETTA.    [Bari,  Tbeba  dl] 

MOLINA.    [Castilla  la  Nujsya.] 

MOLITERNO.    [Basilioata.] 

MOLLEN.    [LAUflNBUBa.] 

MOLOSSI,  a  people  of  ancient  Epiru?,  who  occupied  the  southein 
part  of  that  country  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Arachtus,  ^nd 
extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf.  Their  principal  town 
was  Ambracia.     [Epibub.] 

MOLSHEIM.     [Rhin,  Bis.] 

MOLTOIST,  SOUTH.    [South  Molton.] 

MOLUCCAS,  or  SPICE  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, which  extends  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Celebes  to  the  western 
coast  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  and  includes  the  islauds  from  which 
spices  are  obtained,  and  several  others.  The  principal  of  them  are 
Amboynay  Banda,  Ceram,  Gilolo,  Booro,  Waigiou,  Zula,  Mangola,  Ooby, 
Batchian.  Several  of  these  islands  are  noticed  in  separate  articles  in 
this  work,  Ajcbotna,  Banpa,  Booro,  Cjbbam,  &a  The  present  article 
presents  a  general  view  of  the  group. 

'Surface,  Soil,  Ao. — Nearly  all  the  Moluccas  are  mountainous,  and 
some  of  them  contain  peaks  which  rise  to  the  height  of  7000  or  8000  feet. 
The  rocks  of  which  they  are  composed  seem  to  be  mostly  of  a  volcanic 
nature,  and  there  are  at  least  eight  volcanoes  still  in  action.  These 
volcanoes  seem  to  be  the  southern  extremity  of  that  extensive  series 
which  commences  on  the  north  in  the  peninsula  t>f  Ejuntchatka,  and 
continues  southward  through  the  Kurules,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines, 
inclosing  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  as  it  were,  with  a  volcanic  barrier. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  the  most  southern  of  these 
volcanoes  constitute  the  eastern  extremity  of  another  Yolcanic  barrier, 
which  skirts  Eastern  Asia  on  the  south,  and  proceeds  from  the 
Moluccas  westward  through  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands  and  Java,  where 
it  terminates.  Like  other  volcanic  countries,  the  surface  of  all  these 
islands  is  very  rugged  and  broken,  but  their  lower  parts  possess  a 
great  degree  of  fertility ;  and  the  coast,  which  in  many  parts  rises 
from  the  watei^s  edge  to  a  considerable  elevation  with  a  very  steep 
acclivity,  contains  a  great  number  of  harbours  for  every  kind  of  vessels. 
Except  where  the  declivity  is  too  steep,  the  mountains  are  covered 
.with  forests,  containing  a  great  variety  of  trees^  valuable  as  timber  or 
for  cabinet-work. 

Climate. — ^As  none  of  these  islands  is  more  than  9  degrees  from  the 
equator,  the  climate  is  hot  all  the  year  round,  but  the  heat  is  not 
excessive,  on  account  of  their  comparatively  small  size  and  the  uninter- 
n^ted  continuance  of  the  monsoons  for  at  least  ten  months  of  the 
year.  The  seasons  are  dependent  on  these  periodical  winds.  The 
rainy  season  begins  in  October  or  November,  with  the  north-westerly 
monsoon ;  for  while  the  north-east  monsoon  and  fair  weather  prevail 
in  the  Chinese  Sea  and  in  the  sea  between  Sumatra  and  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Africa,  the  wind  blows  from  north-west  and  west  in  the  seas 
surrounding  the  Moluccas.  During  this  wind  the  rains  fall  in  torrents, 
but  seldom  continue  above  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time.  The  rainy 
season  ia  also  the  hot  season,  and  the  mid-day  heat  during  that 
time  varies  between  SQ*'  and  95";  the  extremes  are  77"  and  100% 
or  somewhat  mora  The  rains  cease  in  the  end  of  April  or  in  May, 
when  the  wind  settles  in  the  south-east,  and  the  weather  becomes  more 
temperate.  Rains  however  occur  from  time  to  time,  and  the  atmos- 
phere contains  oonsiderable  moisture.  The  mid-day  heat  is  a  few 
degrees  lower  than  it  is  during  the  rains,  and  the  difference  between 
it  and  the  temperature  of  the  cool  nights  is  greater,  but  hardly 
exceeds  12  degrees. 

ProdtKtioru, — The  agricultural  productions  do  not  differ  from  those 
of  Java,  with  the  exception  of  rice,  which  is  not  cultivated,  btif  im- 
ported, though  not  in  great  quantities.  The  common  food  of  the 
people  is  derived  from  the  sago-palm,  which  grows  wild  in  the  forests 
and  also  in  plantations.  Fish,  wild  deer,  and  hogs  are  also  articles  of 
food.  The  productions  raiseil  for  exportation  to  Europe  are  cloves 
and  nutmegs;  edible  birds'-nests,  sea-slugs  (trepang),  and  shark-fins 
are  sent  to  China.  A  small  quantity  of  gold  is  also  exported,  as  well 
as  birds  of  paradise,  which  visit  these  Islands  from  New  Guinea  and 
the  Arroo  Islands,  where  they  breed.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
cHnutte  favours  the  growl^  of  all  tropical  products;  turtle-shells, 
mother-of-pearl,  honey,  bees'-wax,  ambergris,  sandal-wood,  and  various 
kinds  of  beautiful  wood  for  cabinet  furniture  are  to  be  had,  but  £he 
jealous  spirit  of  the  Dutch  has  hitherto  excluded  all  European 
vessels  but  their  own  from  the  islands,  and  consequently  the  arUdeB 
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named  and  many  others  are  nogleoied.  When  the  English  were  in 
possession  of  the  Moluocas,  they  obtained  from  them  cordagOi  cables, 
and  timber. 

InJiabitants.— These  islands  are  inhabited  by  two  races,  the  Bfalays 
and  the  Papuas.  The  Malays  are  in  possession  of  the  coasts,  where 
they  cultivate  the  ground  or  gain  their  subslatence  by  fishing.  They 
are  Mohammedans.  Their  language  contains  a  great  number  of 
foreign  words,  and  Dr.  Leydeu  is  of  opinion  that  the  Temate  or 
Molucca  language  has  been  an  original  tongue.  The  Papuas  have  been 
extirpated  on  the  smaller  islands*  but  they  still  maintain  their  ground 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  latter  islands.  They  seem  to 
belong  to  the  same  race  which  inhabits  the  continent  of  Australia. 
They  are  described  as  an  inoffensive  race  who  cultivate  the  ground. 

Division. — The  number  of  islands  probably  amounts  to  some  hun- 
dreds, of  which  however  many  are  small  and  uninhabited.  They  may 
be  divided  into  three  groups :  the  Gilolo  Group,  or  Moluccas  proper ; 
the  Ceram  Group ;  and  the  Timor  Laut  Group.  The  CfHolo  Group  is 
the  moot  northern,  and  extends  from  2**  S.  lat.,  to  3**  N.  lat.,  and 
contains  the  islands  of  Gilolo,  Morty,  Mondioly,  Batchian,  Goby,  and 
Hysole,  with  numerous  smaller  islands  lying  between  and  about  them, 
among  which  the  islands  of  Temate  and  Tidor  are  the  most  important. 
In  figure  Gilolo  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Celebes,  being 
composed  of  four  long  peninsulas,  which  radiate  from  a  common 
centre  near  1**  N.  lat.  Its  gi'eatcst  length  from  south  to  north  may 
be  220  or  230  miles,  and  its  surface,  ou  a  rough  estimate,  about  8000 
miles.  The  northern  and  north-eastern  peninsulas  rise  into  high 
mountains,  and  are  densely  wooded ;  the  southern  attain  only  a  moder- 
ate elevation.  The  chief  products  are  sagu,  cocoa-nuts,  spiuei»,  fruits. 
edible  birds'-nests,  pearls,  gold-dust  Horses,  homed  cattle,  and 
sheep  are  reared*  Manufactured  goods,  opium,  ohina^  and  iron  are 
imported  by  the  Dutch.  The  island  is  divided  into  several  petty, 
states ;  the  chief  town  is  Gilolo,  or  Jilolo,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on 
the  west  side  of  the  island  to  the  north-east  of  Temate.  The  fea 
between  Gilolo  and  Celebes  is  called  the  Molucca  Panctge.  Morty 
rises  with  a  gentle  ascent  to  a  considerable  height,  and  is  said  to  have 
good  harbours.  Mandioly,  Batehianf  and  Tawaly  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  narrow  straits  which  afford  good  anchorage.  They 
ai«  of  moderate  elevation,  and  are  governed  bv  their  own  sovereign, 
to  whom  also  the  island  of  Ooby,  or  Paulo  Ooy,  belongs.  The  Isst- 
mentioned  island  is  very  little  known.  The  islands  of  Temate  and 
Tidor  are  small,  being  only  from  20  to  80  miles  in  circuit,  but  the 
soil  is  fertile,  and  they  are  very  populous.  Their  sultans  possess  the 
greater  part  of  Gilolo,  and  also  several  districts  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Celebes.  The  island  of  Waygiou,  off  the  north-west  coast  of 
Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  is  sometimes  reckoned  among  the  Moluccas. 
It  lies  a  little  south  of  the  equator,  and  is  crossed  by  the  meridian  of 
ISl**  £.  long.  The  island  is  stated  to  be  fertile  and  populous  and  to 
have  good  harbours.  It  extends  east  and  west  with  two  deep  inden- 
tations on  its  northern .  and  southern  shores  near  the  centre  of  the 
island ;  the  northern  inlet  foi-ms  the  bay  of  Offak  (0^  1'  8"  S.  hit, 
ISO**  43'  E.  long.).  Farther  east»  but  on  the  north  shore  also,  k 
another  harbour.  Port  Boni,  sheltered  by  an  island.  Waygiou  is  moun- 
tainous in  the  centre,  the  shores  and  some  other  parts  are  marshy. 

To  the  Gilolo  group  belong  two  smaller  n'oups  lying  farther  north- 
west. The  eastern  group,  called  the  SaJiJbabo  Islands,  consists  of 
three  islands  of  some  extent,  Tulour,  Salibabo,  and  Kabruang,  and 
several  smaller  ones.  The  island  of  Salibabo  has  a  good  harbour  at 
Leron,  in  the  narrow  strait  which  divides  that  island  from  Kabruang. 
The  western  group,  called  the  Sangir  Islands,  consists  of  a  larger 
island  and  numerous  smaller  islands.  Sangir  Island  is  about  70  miles 
long :  through  its  central  part  runs  a  ridge  of  high  mountains,  whidi 
terminates  on  the  noith  in  an  active  volcano. 

The  Ceram  group  occupies  the  middle,  between  3**  and  5"*  S.  lat, 
and  comprehends  the  two  lai^e  islands  of  Ceram  and  BooRO,  and 
among  the  smaller  ones,  which  lie  to  the  aouth  of  them  are  AiiSOYNA 
and  Banda  islands. 

The  Timor  Lawt  group  is  the  most  southern  and  least  known.  It 
consists  of  the  large  island  of  Timor  Laut  and  the  Key,  or  Ki,  Islands, 
noticed  in  a  separate  ai'tide.  Timor  Laut  is  about  70  miles  long  and 
25  miles  wide,  mountainous  and  wooded.  The  centre  of  the  island 
is  nearly  in  7*  50'  &  Ut,  131'  20^  E.  long.  Timor  Laut  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  large  island  of  Timor,  which  lies  considerably 
to  the  west  and  is  one  of  the  lesser  Sunda  lBLAin)&  The  island  of 
Arroo  [Arhoo],  lying  farther  east,  is  also  sometimes  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Moluccas. 

Ilisioi-y,— The  Portuguese  arrived  at  the  Moluccas  in  1510,  and  had 
hai'dly  begun  to  form  settlements  when  the  vessels  of  Magalhaens 
arrived  from  the  east,  and  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  respecting  the  possession  of  the  islands,  which  lasted 
for  several  yeara  The  Dutch  took  the  Moluccas  from  the  Portuguese 
about  100  years  afterwai'ds,  and,  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
exclusive  trade  in  nutmegs,  maces,  and  cloves,  they  formed  numerous 
small  settlements  on  nearly  all  of  them,  by  which  they  kept  the 
petty  sovereigns  in  subjection,  and,  with  their  assistance,  were  enabled 
to  extirpate  ail  the  spice-trees  in  the  ishmds,  except  Amboyna  and 
Banda,  which  they  subjected  entirely  to  their  sway.  In  17^6  the 
Bririhh  took  j)Oswe8eion  of  the  Moluccas,  and  kept  them  to  the  peace  of 
AuiieiiSjWhen  th^y  were  i stored  to  the  Dutch.    The  British  again 


took  possession  of  them  in  1810,  and  again  gave  them  up  to  HoBud 
at  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814.  Sinoe  that  time  the  Dutch  h&Te 
abandoned  a  few  of  the  smaller  establishments,  but  they  still  msiiitain 
their  hold  more  or  leas  upon  all  these  islands.  In  Jons  1853  a  bill 
was  brought  into  the  Dutch  chambers  by  the  government  for  openisg 
the  trade  in  spices ;  and  making  four  free  ports — Temate^  Amboyna, 
Banda,  and  Kajelie.  At  the  last-named  place  Britlih  vesieU  trading 
to  China  call  for  water  and  provisions,  and  it  lies  on  the  truk  to 
Australia.    That  the  bill  was  made  law  we  are  unable  to  say. 

(Forest,  Voyage  to  New  Guinea;  Stavorinus,  Voyages;  Ddaoo, 
Voyages  and  Travds;  Crawfurd,  History  of  the  Indian  Archipdago; 
Hogendorp,  Ooup  d^CEil  sw  Java,  &o.) 

MOMBAS  is  a  sea-port  town  situated  on  that  part  of  the  eutem 
coast  of  Africa  which  is  called  the  coast  of  Zanguebar,  in  4*  i'  S.  Ut, 
39**  38'  K  long.  It  is  built  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mombaa  bhod, 
which  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  a  bay,  about  5  miles  long  and 
8  miles  wide.  The  island  is  3  miles  long  by  2  miles  broad ;  the  two 
straits  which  divide  it  from  the  continent  are  hardly  half  a  mile  acroa. 
The  eastern  strait  constitutes  the  harbour  of  the  town,  which  ii  uqa 
of  the  most  perfect  in  the  world.  The  castle,  built  by  the  Portognoa 
in  1635  on  a  rock  of  moderate  elevation,  lies  to  the  south  of  the  tovn. 
The  town  is  not  large ;  it  consists  of  the  city  and  the  BUck  Town, 
which  occupies  the  most  northern  portion  of  it  The  former,  which 
was  once  inhabited  by  the  Portuguese,  is  now  inhabited  by  the  Ar^U. 
Some  free  coloured  people  and  slaves  constitute  the  population  of  the 
Black  Town.-  The  population  probably  does  not  exceed  8000  or  4000, 
and  the  town,  it  is  said,  has  fallen  into  decay. 

Vaaco  de  Qama  visited  this  port  in  1498,  and  was  well  receif^ 
but  nearly  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  treachery  of  the  inhabitants.  It  vu 
afterwards  taken  and  bumt  by  Francisco  de  Almeida  in  1505.  Twent?- 
three  years  later  it  was  taken  by  Nunho  da  Cunba  after  a  stout  resiit- 
ance  from  the  inhabitants,  and  was  again  reduced  to  ashea.  The 
Portuguese  remained  in  possession  of  it  till  1631,  when  the  king 
of  the  country  retook  it,  and  put  all  the  Christians  to  death. 
Since  then  European  vessels  seldom  visit  this  part  of  the  coasts  the 
government  of  Mombas  having  more  than  onoe  seised  such  vessels 
when  they  put  into  the  harbour  for  provisions.  In  1720  Mombas  wu 
in  possession  of  the  Imam  of  Muskat^  who  lost  it  afterwards  by  a 
reb^on  of  its  inhabitants.  In  1824  the  Imam  sent  a  force  against  the 
town,  which  then  placed  itself  under  British  protection,  in  order  to 
preserve  its  independence.    It  is  governed  by  an  Arab  sheikh. 

MOMPOX.    [New  Graitada.] 

MONA.    [Amolssbt  ;  Man,  Iblb  of.]  "^ 

MO'NACO,  the  Principality  of,  a  small  state  in  the  Westen  Bivien 
of  Gtenoa.  It  consists  of  the  small  towns  of  Monaco  and  Mentone,  and 
the  village  of  Roccabruna,  with  a  small  territory-  about  five  miles  in 
length  iJong  the  coast,  between  Nizza  and  Y entimiglia,  and  extendi 
inland  about  three  miles.  The  country  is  rocky,  bat  produeei 
oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  and  other  fruits,  and  oil.  The  town  of 
Monaco  is  built  on  a  steep  naked  rock  rising  above  the  sesKiotst,  is 
fortified,  and  has  about  2000  inhabitants,  and  a  harbour  for  small 
vessels.  MeiUontt  farther  to  the  east,  lies  on  the  sesnshore  in  a  narrov 
strip  of  fertile  land  sheltered  by  mountains  from  the  north  vind^ 
and  planted  with  olive-  and  lemon-ti'ees :  it  has  a  warm  aontben 
climate,  and  carries  on  some  trade  by  sea.  Mentone  has  about  4000 
inhabitants,  and  a  handsome  church. 

Since  the  14th  century  the  principality  of  Monaco  has  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  Qenoeee  family  of  Grimaldi,  under  the  protection  d 
France  and  of  the  Genoese  republic.  It  is  now  under  the  protecUoa 
of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  prince  resides  half  the  year  in  Paris  sod 
the  other  half  in  Monaco.  He  has  a  palace  at  Monaco  and  a  handsome 
villa  near  Mentone.  The  Sardinian  troops  took  military  paesenion  of 
Monaco  and  Mentone  during  the  revolutionary  troubles  of  184S-9, 
and  we  believe  that  the  principality  has  been  since  purchased  by  the 
govemment  of  Sai-dinia.  The  name  of  Monaco  is  derived  from  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Hercules  Monoeous  ('  solitary '),  which  stood  on  the  rock 
where  the  town  now  stands.    [See  Sopplbmbnt.] 

MONAGHAN,  an  inland  county  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland, 
is  bounded  N.  by  county  Tyrone,  £.  by  Armagh  and  Louth,  S.  b; 
Meath  and  Cavan,  and  W.  by  Fermanagh.  It  lies  between  fiS"  54'  and 
64"  26'  N.  hit.,  6'  33'  and  7*  20'  W.  long.  Ita  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  is  37  miles ;  from  east  to  west  it  is  23  miles.  The  area 
is  600  square  miles,  or  319,767  acres,  of  which  285,885  acres  an 
arable,  21,686  acres  uncultivated,  6816  acres  in  plantations,  304  aerei 
in  towns,  and  6167  acres  under  water.  The  population  in  1841  vas 
200,442 ;  in  1861  it  was  141,813. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  and  Communioaiione, — The  northern  piHoi 
the  county  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Blackwater,  the  southern  ptf^ 
to  the  basins  of  the  Fane  and  the  (Hyde,  and  the  western  part  to  the 
basin  of  the  Eme.  The  general  surfeuw  is  hilly,  the  hiUs  ^^^^ 
the  most  part  detached  and  scattered  in  an  irregular  manner.  The 
Slieve  Beagh  range,  of  which  the  chief  summit  is  1264  feet  hi^ 
extends  along  the  north-west  boundary  into  the  county  of  Fermanago. 
The  portion  of  the  countrv  lying  south-east  of  that  range  is  a  com- 
paratively level  tract,  and  forms  the  northern  limit  of  the  great  pw^ 
of  Irehind.  This  district  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  eenes  or 
heights  lying  east  and  west^  and  connected  with  the  Fem  Monatsjns 
of  Armagh.    Mullyash,  on  the  border,  is  1034  ft«t  high,   lliadinaiun 
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of  the  eonnty  Boath  of  theee  heights,  doping  on  the  west  towards 
Lough  Erne,  and  on  the  east  towards  fne  Irish  Sea,  is  divided  by 
leyeral  eminenoes,  of  which  the  prindpal  is  Grieve  Hill,  886  feet  in 
height    Patches  of  bog  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  oonnty. 

There  are  no  navigable  rivers  in  the  eonnty.  The  Blaokwater  haa 
about  10  or  12  miles  of  its  oouiae  along  the  north-eastern  boundary, 
where  it  receives  several  streams  ficom  the  Slieve  Beagh  Mountains 
The  Fane  risea  not  fur  from  Castle  Blayney,  and  flows  south-east^ 
partly  upon  and  partly  within  the  border,  for  about  12  miles,  before 
it  eaters  the  county  of  Louth,  through  which  it  flows  into  the  Irish 
Sea.  The  Olyde  rises  in  the  south  part  of  the  county,  and  has  a 
course  parallel  to  the  Fane ;  the  Lagan,  a  feeder  of  the  Qlyde,  and  a 
much  more  considerable  stream,  has  about  18  miles  of  its  course  along 
the  southern  boundary.  The  Finn  is  the  most  important  of  the 
itreoms  which  flow  into  the  Erne ;  it  rises  in  the  Slieve  Beagh  Moun- 
tains, and  has  about  20  miles  of  its  course  within  the  county.  The 
Ulster  Canal,  which  unites  Lough  Neagh  with  Longh  Erne,  crosses 
the  county  in  a  south-west  direction  near  Monaghan  and  Clones.  Its 
len^h  within  the  county  is  about  20  miles. 

The  loughs  are  numerous,  but  all  of  them  aro  small.  Kuokno  or 
Ban-ac  Lough,  near  Castle  Blayney,  is  the  largest  It  is  of  very  irre- 
gular form,  about  3  miles  long,  and  in  some  parts  about  a  mile  wide : 
i(  oontaias  a  number  of  small  islands.  The  river  Fane  runs  through 
it  Lough  Inner,  on  the  south-west  border  near  Rockcorry,  is  about 
3  miles  long,  exceedingly  narrow,  and  of  very  irreguhir  form.  Lough 
Kmy,  near  Kmyvale,  and  Glu  Lough,  near  the  town  of  Glaalough,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county ;  Lough  Leesborough,  between  Kock- 
corry  and  Newblias,  and  Lough  Long,  near  the  village  of  Drum,  in 
tbe  western  parts;  the  White  Lough  and  Corfin  Lough,  near  Ballybay, 
ID  the  central  parts ;  Lough  Egish,  or  Eglish,  Lough  Avaghon,  and 
Lough  Bawn,  near  Sially train,  in  the  southern  part;  Lough  Ballyhoe 
(through  which  the  Lagan  runs),  on  the  southern  border  of  the  county, 
and  Lough  Ross,  on  the  eastern  border,  are  next  in  size  to  Muokno 
and  Inner. 

There  are  numerous  good  roads  in  the  county.  The  principal  line 
is  that  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry,  Carrickmaoross,  Castleblayney, 
and  Monaghan.  A  branch  road  runs  from  Carrickmaoross  to  Monaghan 
by  Ballybay.  Other  roads  lead  from  Carrickmaoross  to  Dundalk,  from 
Castleblayney  to  Newry  and  to  Armagh,  from  Monaghan  to  Armagh, 
and  from  Monaghan  by  Clones  to  Cavan.  A  road  from  Dublin  by 
Cootehill  (Cavan)  passes  through  Clones,  and  joins  the  Londonderry 
mail-road  at  Omagh  in  Tyrone. 

Geologtf,  MinenUogy,  dtc-rThe  carboniferous  limestone  of  the  great 
central  field  of  Ireland  occupies  that  part  of  the  county  which  lies 
north-west  of  a  line  drawn  through  Monaghan  and  Clones.  The 
Slieve-Beagh  Mountains  are  compoMd  of  the  rocks  belonging  to  the 
calp  series  of  this  formation.  The  rest  of  the  county,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  tract  on  the  southern  border,  belongs  to  the 
transition  formation,  which  occupies  an  extensive  district  in  the  east 
of  Ulster  and  north  of  Leinster.  The  rocks  consist  of  grauwacke 
slate,  fissile  clay-sUte^  flint-slate,  and  chlorite  slate,  with  hornblende 
slate,  schistose  porphyry,  and  other  metamorphio  rocks.  On  the 
southern  border  is  a  small  coal-field,  not  wrought^  resting  on  a  tract 
of  carboniferous  limestone,  and  flanked  on  the  west  by  a  patch  of 
new  red-sandstone,  which  oontains  a  valuable  depoait  of  gypsum. 
Kscars,  or  low  steep  ridges  of  alluvial  matter,  usually  composed  of 
clay  and  limestone  gravel,  are  found  in  several  parts  of  the  county. 
Those  near  l^hallon,  not  far  fh>m  Monaghan,  are  composed  entirely 
of  jasper,  quartz,  agates,  and  argillaceous  sand.  Limestone  of  great 
variety  and  excellent  quality  is  quarried ;  also  fine  marble,  and  valuable 
freestone  for  building.  A  fine  white  sandstone,  dug  in  the  Slieve- 
Beagh  Mountains,  is  extensively  used  for  architectural  purposes. 
Ironstone  is  found,  but  of  inferior  quality,  and  several  quarries  of 
slates  or  flagstones  are  worked.  Lead-ore  has  been  found  to  a  small 
extent  Some  potters'-clay  is  found,  and  brick  earth  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  county. 

Climate,  SoU,  and  Produce, — North-west  winds  prevail  during  the 
greater  part  of  t^e  year.  These  bring  frequent  rains  from  the 
Atlantic  up  the  valley  of  the  Erne,  rendering  the  climate  exceedingly 
moist  The  evil  however  is  to  a  great  extent  oouuteraoted  by  the 
ventilation  and  drainage  of  numerous  valleys.  The  soil  of  the 
county  varies  much,  but  is  mostly  a  strong  deep  loam  resting  on  a 
firm  subsoil  of  clay,  mixed  with  lime,  gravel,  or  sand.  In  the  elevated 
parts  the  soil  is  moory  or  peaty.  The  lowhmds  are  generally  wet  and 
inoory,  especially  in  the  north-west,  near  the  Slieve-Beagh  Mountains. 
The  weatem  side  of  the  county  has  a  soil  naturally  wet,  but  capable 
of  great  improvement  The  southern  extremity  consists  of  rich  and 
productive  land.  The  most  fertile  part  of  the  oounty  is  the  central, 
including  the  baronies  of  Monaghan,  Cremome,  and  Dartree.  The 
barony  of  Monaghan  is  altogether  a  tillage  district,  except  some  *  rough 
grazing '  in  the  mountains,  on  which  some  young  cattle  are  kept : 
ihere  is  no  graring-land  in  the  district  capable  of  fiittening  cattle. 
The  occupations  are  almost  wholly  agricultural  Spade  husbandry  is 
much  practised.  Flax,  from  its  improved  culture,  is  increasing  greatly 
in  quantity  and  value.  The  culture  of  wheat  and  of  green  crops  is 
extending.    The  manufacture  of  linen  is  reviving. 

iu  185:^  there  were  152,404  acres  under  crop ;  of  which  2519  acres 
gr^w  wiieat ;  7d,537  acres  oats;  4962  acres  bariey,  here,  rye,  peas,  aud 


;  23,926  acres  potatoes ;  8805  acres  turnips;  2664  aeres  mangold- 
wurzel,  carrots,  vetches,  and  other  green  crops;  17,392  acres  flax; 
and  14,099  acres  were  in  meadow  and  clover.  In  1841  the  plantations 
covered  8007  acres,  yielding  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  fir,  mixed  timber, 
and  fruit  In  1852,  on  19,888  holdings,  there  were  10,258  horses, 
5110  mules  and  asset,  64,621  oattle,  9830  sheep,  18,716  pigs,  10,072 
goats,  and  263,099  head  of  poultry.  The  eatimated  value  of  the  live 
stock  hers  enumerated  was  553,9382. 

JHviriong  and  Tomu, — ^The  countv  is  in  the  diocese  of  Clogher  in 
the  united  sees  of  Armagh  and  Clogher.  It  is  divided  into  five 
baronies-— Cremome,  central  and  east;  Dartree,  central  and  west; 
Famey,  south;  Monaghan,  central;  and  Trough,  nortiL  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Mokaqhah,  Clonks,  Cabtleblatnst,  and  Carriok- 
MAOBoas,  which  are  noticed  under  their  respective  titles.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  other  towns  and  more  important  villages,  with  the 
population  of  each  in  1851 : — 

Ballybay,  or  ScUlibay,  population  1617,  a  weU-built  town,  9  milea 
S.  from  Monaghan  and  86  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin,  contains  a  neat 
parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  two  Presbyterian  meeting- 
houses, several  endowed  schools,  a  public  library,  a  market-house,  and 
district  dispensary.  The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on;  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  extensive  bleach-fields.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here. 
Fairs  for  cattle,  horses,  and  pigs  are  held  on  the  third  Saturday  of 
every  month.  There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday.  BrnyvaU,  a  small 
post-town  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  an  affluent  of  the  Bkckwater, 

8  miles  N.  from  Monaghan,  is  a  neat  clean  place  consisting  chiefly  of 
one  street  The  genml  employment  is  weaving;  There  is  a  large 
flour-mill  on  the  stream,  as  also  a  mill  for  working  iron,  principally  in 
the  manufacture  of  spades  and  shovels.  A  catUe  fair  is  held  monthly. 
OUulough,  a  neat  and  thriving  market-town,  6  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from 
Monaghan,  on  the  margin  of  a  bieautiful  lake  called  Glaa  Lough,  or  Qreen 
Lake.  The  town  contains  the  pariah  church  of  Donagh,  and  a  district 
dispensary.  FUx-spinning  and  weaving  are  carried  on.  Gray  marble  is 
quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  market  eveiy  Friday  for 
com  and  flax.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  third  Friday  of  every  month 
except  February.  Newblite,  population  481,  a  smidl  market-town  9  milea 
S.W«  from  Monaghan  and  71 1  miles  K.W.  from  Dublin  by  road, 
consirts  of  a  single  street  of  good  width,  containing  houses  of 
respectable  appearance.  The  church  is  a  handsome  building  recently 
erected.  There  are  a  Presbvterian  meeting-house,  a  neat  market- 
house,  a  dispensaiy,  and  a  school  of  the  London  Hibernian  Society. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly.  There  Ib  a  well-attended  market  on 
Saturday,  chiefly  for  pigs  and  flax.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Saturday 
of  every  month.    Rockcorry,  population  816,  a  small  market-town 

9  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Monaghan,  contains  a  Presbyterian  and  a 
Methodist  meeting-house,  a  neat  market-house,  and  a  dispensary. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Wednesday 
of  every  month.  The  town  belongs  to  Baron  Cremome,  by  whom 
the  neighbouriiood  haa  been  much  improved.  ScoUhouee,  in  the 
barony  of  Dartree,  14  miles  S.W.  from  Monaghan,  contains  a  parish 
church  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  embankment  called  Worm  Ditch,  which  has 
been  traced  several  milea  from  this  point 

The  county  of  Monaghan  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  The  assizes  are  held  in  Monaghan,  and  quarter-sessions 
there,  and  at  Carrickmacross,  Castleblayney,  and  Clones.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  in  eight  places.  The  county  court-house  and  jail 
are  in  Monaghan,  and  there  are  bridewells  at  Carrickmaoross,  Castle- 
blayney, and  Clones.  The  oounty  infirmary  is  in  Monaghan.  There 
are  fever  hospitals  at  Carrickmaoross,  Clones,  Monaghan,  Rockcorry, 
and  Trough ;  and  dispensaries  in  fourteen  places.  A  savings  bank  is 
establiBhed  in  Monaghan ;  the  amount  owiug  to  depositors  on  Novem- 
ber 20th,  1858,  was  18,1282.  13«.  lid  The  constabulary  force  con- 
sisting of  208  men  aud  officers,  has  its  head-quarters  at  Monaghan. 
The  oounty  is  divided  into  4  police  districts  comprising  24  stations. 
In  September  1852  there  were  141  National  schools  in  operation, 
attended  by  7014  male,  and  5862  female  children. 

History  etnd  AnHquitiee, — In  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  Henry  II.,  having  bestowed  all  Ulster  on  John  de  Couroey, 
that  chieftain  "overran  various  parts  of  the  province  in  1177,  and 
built  castles  to  secure  his  conquests.  Among  others  he  built  two  in  the 
district  of  Famey  in  this  county,  and  gave  them  in  chaise  to  Mac- 
Mahon,  an  Irish  chieftain,  who  had  gained  his  confidenoe.  MacMahon 
subsequently  demoliihed  the  castles,  and  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
De  Courcey.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  Y.  tiie  MacMahons  seem  to  have 
risen  in  arms,  for  they  are  noticed  among  the  septs  whom  Talbot^ 
lord  Fumival,  the  lord-lieutenant^  brought  into  the  king's  peace.  Iu 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Monaghan  was  constituted  a  shire  by  the  Irish 
Parliament  which  assembled  at  Dublin  m  1568.  The  country  how- 
ever still  remained  in  an  unsettled  state  in  consequence  of  the  turbu- 
lent spirit  of  the  MacMahons.  In  the  troubles  excited  by  the  Earl 
of  Tyrone,  the  county  was  the  scene  of  hostilities,  aud  some  of  the 
MacMahons  appear  to  have  joined  the  earl  In  the  rebellion  of  1641 
Monaghan  came  early  into  the  power  of  the  insuigents,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  struggle,  no  events  of  particular  interest 
occurred  in  it  In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  a  sharp  conflict  took 
place  at  Qlaslough,  in  whidi  the  Protestants  were  victorious. 

There  are  no  feudal  remains  of  importance  in  the  couuty.    The 
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^iof  ^doiuafltical  antiquity  ia  the  ruin  of  the  abbey  of  Clones, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  6th  oentury.  At  Clones 
t^ere  is  a  round  tower  still  entire,  and  at  Inniskean,  near  the  eastern 
border,  there  is  one  less  perfect  in  its  form,  but  remarkable  for  having 
the  door  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  Baths  and  other  earth-works  appear 
in  various  parts  of  the  county.  A  singular  structure  consisting  of 
several  apartments,  arched  with  flat  stones  nicely  fitted  togethect  and 
inclosed  within  a  wall  of  similar  materials/  wat  a  few  years  aiuoe 
^iscoverpd  at  a  depth  of  sevevral  feet  under  a  hillock,  about  3  miles 
from  HonaghazL  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  abode  of  ancient 
hunters,  and  to  have  been  covered  for  Qpucealment  with  the  earth 
ivhich  had  been  removed  to  make  way  for  its  erection. 

MONAQHAN,  Ireland,  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Konaghan, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Londonderry,  in  54''  15'  N.  lat.,  C  58'  W.  long ,  distant  by 
road  76  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  pro- 
vost, 12  free  burge^sesy  and  a  body  of  freemen.  The  population  in 
1851  was  3484y  besides  640  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  Mona^han 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  21  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of 
112,739  acre£^  and  a  population  in  ISol  of  49,032. 

The  three  principal  streets  of  the  town  meet  in  a  central  square 
called  the  Diamond.  The  town  is  lighted,  and  the  streets  are  paved 
and  well  kept.  The  parish  church  is  a  Urge  modern  gothic  structure. 
There  are  a  Boman  Catholic  chapel,  two  Presbyterian,  and  two 
Methodist  meeting-houses.  On  the  west  side  of  the  town  is  a 
Diocesan  school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  the  number  of 
scholars  in  1851  was  34.  There  are  several  National  and  Endowed 
schools.  The  county  court-house  is  a  handsome  modern  building  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  The  county  iufirmaiy  occupies  an  elevated 
site  on  the  east  side  of  the  town.  The  county  jail  is  on  the  north 
side.  A  well-built  market-house  stands  in  the  principal  square.  There 
are  also  a  linen-hall,  an  infantry  barrack,  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary, 
and  a  savings  bank.  The  manufacture  of  linen  is  carried  on.  The 
Ulster  Canal  connecting  Lough  Erne  with  Lough  Neagh,  passes  near 
the  town,  and  faciUtates  its  trade  with  Belfast  The  assizes  and 
quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  town.  Fairs  are  held  on 
the  Ist  Monday  of  every  month.  The  principal  market-day  is  Monday ; 
markets  for  agricultural  produce  are  held  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Saturday.  Mouaghan  obtained  a  charter  from  James  I.  The  borough 
returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament^  but  was  disfranchised 
at  the  Union. 

MONAN'S,  ST.    fFurisHiBK.] 

MONASTEBEVAN.    [Kilpabe.] 

MONCAO.    [EwTBE  DouBO  £  Minho.J 

MONCONTOUB.    [Cotbs-du-Nord.] 

MONDEGO.      [POBTUQAL.] 

MONDONEDO.    [Gaucia,  Spanish.] 

MONDOVL     [Conl] 

MONDBAGON.    [Babqcb  Pbovimces.] 

MONESTIEB,  LB.    [Alpks,  Hautbs.] 

MONEYMOBE.    [Londondebby,  County  of] 

MOKFEBBATO,  the  name  of  a  district  in  Piedmont,  which  com- 
prises the  country  drained  by  the  Taparo,  and  extends  fiom  tiie  rig^ht 
bank  of  the  Po  to  the  Ligurian  Apennines.  Many  parallel  ofi^ets 
branch  off  in  a  northern  direction,  from  the  Ligurian  Apennines  to 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Tanaro ;  and  the  intervening  T^lleyji  are 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  the  Stura,  the  Gesso,  the  Borbio,  the 
Pesio,  the  EUero,  the  Tanaro,  the  Belbo^  the  two  Bormide,  the  Erro, 
and  the  Orba,  all  of  which  join  the  Tanaro  above  Alessandria,  below 
which  town  the  Tanaro  enters  the  |*^.  North  of  the  Tanaro  another 
range  of  hills,  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Po,  runs  from  the  mount 
of  Superga,  opposite  to  TUrin,  to  the  town  of  Casale,  and  divides  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Po  from  that  of  the  Tanara  The  greater  part  of 
this  hilly  region,  on  both  sides  of  the  Tanaro,  went  by  the  name  of 
Monferrato,  and  was  divided  into  High  Monferrato,  south  of  the 
Tanaro,  and  Lower  Monferrato,  between  the  Tanaro  and  the  Po.  The 
principal  towns  of  Lower  Monferrato  were  Alessandria^  Asti,  C<^e, 
and  Yalenza ;  those  of  Upper  Monferrato  were  Mondovi,  Acqui,  and 
Alba.  It  is  a  favoured  region,  rich  in  corn,  wine,  fruit,  silk,  and  oattle. 
The  wines  of  Monferrato  are  the  best  in  northern  Italy;  the  muscat 
of  Asti  is  particularly  esteemed. 

Monferrato  gave  the  title  of  Marquis  to  an  ancient  family,  descended 
from  the  imperial  house  of  Saxony;  from  the  11th  century  tiU  the 
time  of  Charles  Y.,  when,  the  male  line  becoming  extinct,  the  marqui- 
sate  fell  to  the  Gonzaga  of  Mantua.  On  the  death  of  Francesco  Gon- 
zaga  in  1612,  without  male  issue,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ckimed  the 
inheritance;  this  led  to  a  war  between  the  du)ces  of  Savoy  and  Mantua, 
in  which  Spain  and  France  took  part,  and  which  was  not  concluded 
till  the  peace  of  Cherasco  in  1630,  when  the  territory  in  dispute  was 
divided  between  the  dukes  of  Mantua  and  Savoy.  During  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession  the  Duke  of  Savoy  obtained  the  whole  of 
Monferrato.  This  territoiy  is  now  divided  among  the  prpvlnoes  of 
AcQUi,  Alba,  Alessaitdria,  Asti,  Casale,  and  Moirooyi. 

MONFLANQUIN.    [Lot-et-Gabonse.] 

MONGHIB.    [Hindustan.] 

MONGO'LIA  {Mon^olisioKh),  'the  Country  of  the  Mongols,'  oompr«- 
hendB  a  vast  extent  of  country  in  the  interior  of  Asi^,  be^^en  38"*  and 
58"*  K.  lat,  84''  and  124**  E.  long.  Its  length  froifi  east  to  west  e3ueed8 


1700  miles,  and  its  width,  from  north  to  south,  between  100'  and 
110"*  £.  long.,  1000  miles ;  but  towards  both  extremitlM  of  its  length 
it  narrows  to  600  miles.  Its  area  may  amount  to  between  1,200,000 
and  1,800,000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Siberia,  E.  by  Hand- 
ahooria,  S.  by  China  propar,  and  W.  by  the  Chinese  provinoeof  EaQsn 
and  the  Chinese  government  of  Thianshan  Pelu. 

The  middle  portion  of  Mongolia  is  occupied  by  the  Qreat  Qobi 
(Ta-Gobi),  whioh  stretches  across  the  country  south-west  sad  north- 
east from  the  boundary-line  of  the  provinoe  of  Kansu  to  the  I^Ui 
Nor,  near  the  boundary  of  DA-uria,  with  an  aveiage  width  of  sboat 
200  milea.  The  Gobi  is  the  worst  part  of  the  oountiy,  the  surfkoe 
being  covered  with  sand  or  small  stones,  and  the  vegetation  being  Tery 
scanty  and  occurring  only  in  single  spota  Vast  tracts  of  it  are  lerd, 
but  at  great  distances  from  one  another  the:«  are  hills  of  moderate 
elevation.  The  whole  region  is  destitute  of  trees,  and  the  water, 
which  is  only  found  at  some  distance  below  the  surface  is  bracki«L 
South-east  of  the  Gobi  extends  a  more  elevated  and  oneven  oonntry, 
which  terminates  in  a  mountain-range  of  oonaiderable  elevation. 

This  range  begins  on  the  south,  near  the  most  southern  pint  of 
Mongolia^  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Hoang-ho,  about  S8'  X. 
lat.,  and  extends  northward  along  that  river  for  nearly  400  milea.  It 
is  covered  with  wood,  and  caUed  Alashan,  or  Ho-lang  Shan.  Near 
42**  N.  latb  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  east»  forming  nearly  a  right  angle, 
and  it  is  then  called  Inshan  by  the  Chinese,  and  Onghian  Oola  bj  the 
Mongols.  In  this  direction  the  chain  continues,  between  41**  and  42* 
2f.  lat,  about  600  miles,  when  it  again  turns  north,  though  lea 
abruptly,  and  proceeds  in  a  north-by-east  direction  from  42"  to  55' 
^.  lat.  under  the  name  of  Khing-khan  Oola.  The  highest  poition  of 
this  mountain  range  seems  to  be  at  the  point  where  it  toma  north- 
ward* and  where  a  peak,  oalled  Petsha,  rises  far  above  the  snow-line, 
and  la  supposed  to  attain  a  height  of  more  than  15,000  feet  shore  the 
sea.  The  country  which  skirts  this  range  along  iis  western  and 
northern  base,  and  extends  from  it  to  a  distance  of  between  50  and 
100  miles,  has  a  broken  surface,  the  hills  rising  to  some  height  abore 
the  valleys  and  small  plains.  It  is  not  deficient  in  water,  but  tree^ 
occur  only  in  isolated  tracts.  As  its  elevation  above  the  Gobi  ia  oob- 
siderable,  and  probably  not  less  than  5000  feet  above  the  sea-levd^aod 
as  it  is  also  much  exposed  to  the  cold  winds  which  blow  with  great 
force  over  the  desert,  it  is  nearly  unfit  for  agri<»ilture,  and  only  uied 
as  pasture-ground  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

South  of  the  Inshan  Mountains  the  country  exhibits  fertile  nlleys 
and  mountains,  partly  wooded,  as  far  west  as  the  place  where  the 
Qoang-ho  Biver  turns  southward :  this  fertile  tract  is  included  in  the 
Chinese  provinces  of  Pe-tohe-li  and  Shan-si  But  the  tract  farther 
west,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  great  northern  bend  of  the  Hoang-ho, 
partakes  strongly  of  the  features  of  the  Qobi,  and  forms  part  of  Hod* 
golia :  it  is  called  the  country  of  the  Ordei^  taking  its  name  from  a 
Mongolian  tribe  which  belongs  to  the  great  division  of  the  Tahakhv 
Mongols.  This  whole  tract  is  covered  with  hills  composed  of  locse 
sand,  mostly  without  water,  and  entirely  destitute  of  treea  But  the 
numerous  depressions  contain  extensive  meadows,  with  rich  graaaiad 
bushes.  The  attempts  to  cultivate  some  parta  of  it  have  not  proTd 
successful,  and  accordingly  it  is  abandoned  to  the  Mongols  and  their 
herds;  but  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  plundering  the  adjaceot 
agricultural  districts  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Shen-ei  and 
Iwan-si,  the  great  Chinese  wall  was  built  across  the  peniosuli  from 
east  to  west  from  Pao-tsheou  to  Nin-ghia. 

That  part  of  Mongolia  which  is  to  the  east  of  the  Khing-khan  Oola, 
and  extends  nearly  to  the  shores  of  Hoang-Uai,  or  the  Yellow  Sea, 
from  which  it  is  only  divided  by  a  narrow  fertile  tract  belonging  to 
the  province  of  L&io-toog,  is  called  Kortshin.  This  name  ia  properly 
only  applied  to  the  tmct  north  of  the  river  Sira  Moren,  or  Leao^o, 
which  resembles  the  oountiy  of  the  Orde^  exoept  that  it  is  less  inter 
sected  by  sand-hills.  A  great  portion  of  it  seems  to  he  of  inferior 
fertility ;  but  south  of  the  Sira  Muren  the  country  contains  numerooa 
meadows  clothed  with  rich  grass,  and  agriculture  hss  been  introdaoea 
here  by  the  Chinese,  who  send  to  this  country  their  criming  who  ve 
condemned  to  transportation.  A  gi'eat  part  of  it  serves  only  as  pea- 
ture-ground.  Great  quantities  of  grain,  especially  wheat,  are  exported 
from  the  province  of  Leao-tong  to  Peking  and  Shanghai  The  most 
southern  district  of  this  country  is  traversed  by  an  oAet  of  the  Khiog" 
khan  MountaJna^  which  branches  off  from  the  principal  range  near  the 
peak  of  Petsha,  and  extends  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  ths  Hoaag^ 
hai,  where  it  forms  the  high,  rocky,  and  mount^ous  shores  along  the 
Westell  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Leao-tong  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  rirer 
Lan-ho.  The  declivities  of  this  range  are  abundantly  watered,  bat 
the  northern  side  is  bare  and  destitute  of  wood ;  whilst  the  sout^n 
is  overgrown  with  pine,  fiiv  oak,  lime,  walnuts  and  other  treea,  and  tf 
the  haunt  of  numerous  wild  animals,  among  which  are  tigers  aod 
leopards.  It  oonstitutes  the  most  extensive  hunting-ground  of  the 
Chinese  emperor,  and  contains  the  royal  palaoe  of  ^ol,  which  wu 
visited  by  Lord  Macartney  and  described  by  Sir  Oeoige  Staunton. 
The  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Lan-ho  is  an  agricultural  coontir  of 
great  fertiUty  and  weU  cultivated.  Though  included  within  the 
boundary  of  Mongolia,  it  is  inhabited  by  Chinese,  and  is  veiy  populous. 
Besides  several  small  towns,  it  contains  the  large  town  of  Qusn-tshmg. 

The  oonntty  which  extends  along  the  north-westem  tide  of  we 
Ta-Gobi  is  nearly  unknown,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  part, 
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which  is  tnTsned  by  the  caraTan  road  from  Eiaehba  in  Siberia  to  I 
Khalgan  in  China.  Here  too  the  sorfiaoa  of  the  country  is  frequently  | 
broken  by  hilla  and  isolated  ridges ;  but  the  intervening  level  tracts 
contain  rich  pasture-g^und.  It  is  mostly  well  watered,  but  wood  is  ' 
scarce.  In  advancing  northward  the  hills  grow  higher,  and  the  valleys  ' 
or  intervening  level  tracts  beoome  narrower,  till  near  the  boundary- ' 
line  between  Mongolia  and  Siberia  the  country  rises  into  mountains,  I 
which  run  in  a  oontinuous  chain,  and  are  that  portion  of  the  Altai 
Mountains  which  is  known  uuder  the  name  of  KhiDg-khan  Oola. 
[Altai  MouNTAitra]  The  width  of  this  mountainous  and  uneven 
country,  which  lies  between  Siberia  and  the  Ta-Gobi,  seems  on  an 
average  to  be  about  150  miles.  In  it  originate  the  river  Selenga  and 
its  numerovm  upper  branches.  Here  also  rise  the  Kerion  and  the 
Onon,  two  laige  rivers^  which  by  their  union  form  the  Amur.  [Ahub.] 
This  country,  which  is  rich,  when  compared  with  other  portions  of 
Mongolia,  belongs  to  the  high-priest  of  the  Buddhists,  who  resides  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Utga^  and  is  called  Kootookhtu.  It 
forms  a  separate  government  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  its  general 
governor,  called  'vang,'  or  'kiun-vang,'  as  well  as  the  lieutenant^ 
called  'amban/  resides  in  the  town  of  Urga,  or  Otrgo.  This  town 
is  built  in  a  small  plain;  but  though  sheltered  by  mountains 
a;ainst  the  northern  winds,  the  dimate  is  too  oold  to  permit  the 
moat  common  vegetables  to  be  raised,  which  are  aocordmgly  brought 
to  it  from  Mai-mat-shin,  a  plaoe  two  degrees  farther  north.  Its  popu- 
lation does  not  exceed  7000,  of  which  5000  are  said  to  be  lamas,  or 
persons  belonging  to  the  eocleaiastieal  establiriiment  of  the  Kootookhtu ; 
but  it  is  a  pli^  of  considerable  traffic,  being  a  dep6t  for  the  goods 
intended  for  the  trade  with  Siberia,  and  also  for  those  duaese 
productions  and  mannfectures  which  are  oonsnmed  in  the  parts  of 
Mongolia  farther  to  the  west  Many  of  the  Mongolian  princes,  iriiose 
tribes  wander  about  in  the  Ta-Qobi  and  the  adjacent  countries,  are 
obliged  to  reeide  in  this  town,  in  order  that  their  views  may  be  known 
to  the  Chinese  governor,  who  is  a  Mandshoo,  and  commonly  a  relation 
of  the  emperor.  Here  also  is  the  supreme  court,  called  Tamoun,  for 
the  administration  of  justice  in  that  part  of  Mongolia  which  is  inhabited 
by  the  Khalkoa.  This  place  may  in  fact  be  called  tiie  capital  of 
Eastern  Mongolia.  The  small  town  of  Mat-mat^in  is  on  the  very  boun- 
dary-line of  Siberia,  and  less  than  a  mile  from  Kiaohta.    [Kiacbta.] 

Of  the  western  portion  of  Mongolia,  extending  from  84*  to  96** 
£.  long.,  between  Siberia  and  the  most  western  extremity  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Kan-sa,  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  geography  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  the  I'ay-tsing-hoei-tien,  and  the  maps  annexed  to 
it.  Its  western  part  is  traversed  by  a  mountain  range,  wliich  near 
its  western  extremity  is  connected  with  the  Altai  Mountains^  not  far 
from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Irtish.  This  range,  the  Ektag  Oola,  is 
commonly  called  on  our  maps  the  Qteat  Altai.  It  seems  to  rise  to  a 
eonsiderable  elevation,  but  to  disappear  about  94**  £.  long. ;  for 
farther  east  only  isolated  mountain  masses  or  short  ranges  occmr  in  the 
desert  That  portion  of  Mongolia  which  lies  south  of  this  range  seems 
to  partake  lai^ely  of  the  nature  of  the  Qobi,  extending  mostly  in  exten- 
sive sterile  plains.  The  great  number  of  riven  which,  descending  from 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  Ektag  Oola,  join  the  Irtish  before  it 
reaches  the  lake  of  Zaixan,  seems  to  indicate  that  a  tract  of  fertile 
country  extends  along  the  northern  banks  of  that  river.  The  Irtish  is 
the  lai^gest  river  in  this  country,  and  probably  runs  160  miles  before 
it  falls  into  Lake  S^aizan.  Another  large  river,  the  Ooroongoo,  falls 
into  Lake  Kisilbash,  which  has  no  outlet.  The  country  between  the 
Ektag  Oola  and  the  principal  chain  of  the  Altai  Mountains  appears  to 
1>e  traversed  by  several  subordinate  ridges  running  east  and  west. 
Though  it  is  much  better  watered  than  any  etiier  frart  of  Mongolia^ 
the  greatest  part  of  it  is  a  desert^  especially  towards  the  east,  but 
towwds  the  west  the  tracts  of  pasture  are  more  extensive  and  less 
interrupted  btr  sandy  districts.  In  this  part  there  are  several  extensive 
lakes,  all  of  which  receive  considerable  rivers  without  having  any  outlet. 
The  most  northern  is  the  Upaa  Nor,  whidi  receives  from  the  east  a 
considerable  river,  the  Tea,  besides  several  smaller  ones.  The  Teke 
Aral  Nor,  to  the  southsouth-west  of  the  Upea  Nor,  is  the  receptacle 
of  the  Djabeikan,  a  river  whosb  oourse  can  hardly  be  less  than  600 
miles,  m  this  part  Mongolia  extends  to  the  north  of  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains, oomprehending  the  country  in  which  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Tenesei  have  their  origin  and  course.  The  mountain  nmge  uriiich 
divides  the  last-mentioned  tract  from  the  lake  Upsa  Nor  and  the  river 
Tes  is  called  the  Tangnoo  Oola. 

This  part  of  Mongolia  is  divided  into  two  governments,  the  govern- 
ment of  Kobdo  and  that  of  Uliaanitai,  the  boundaiy-line  between  them 
ruxmiog  near  9^**  E.  long.  The  oapital  of  the  former  is  Kobdo,  not 
fax  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Yeke  Aral  Nor :  the  oapital 
of  the  latter  is  Uliassntai,  situated  on  the  river  Iro,  an  affluent  of  the 
Djabekan.  The  latter  plaoe  is  stated  to  contain  2  $00  houses,  and  to 
be  regularly  built.  Caravans  pass  from  it  to  Urga  and  to  China,  and 
its  oommeroe  seems  to  be  considerable.  Nothing  is  known  of  Kobda 
A  geneml,  appointed  by  the  Chinese  emperor,  resides  in  each  town, 
a  Mandshoo  by  biitb,  who  has  under  his  inspection  the  Mongol  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country ;  he  unites  iu  his  person  the  military  and  dvii 
authority. 

As  l&e  whole  surikce  of  Mongdla,  with  the  exoeption  of  the  deep 
depression  of  the  Ta-Qobi,  is  more  than  3000  feet  elevated  above  thn 
sea-level,  and  as  it  stretches  out  in  vast  plains^  to  which  the  compara- 


tively low  ranges  of  mountains  along  its  northern  border  cannot  afford 
shelter  against  the  northern  and  northeastern  winds,  the  climate  is 
much  oolder  than  in  that  part  of  Siberia  which  extends  along  the  base 
of  the  Altai  range  west  of  Lake  Baikal  No  month  in  the  year  is  free 
from  snow,  and  even  frost,  though  the  heat  in  summer  is  nearly 
insupportable^  on  account  of  the  want  of  trees  and  the  sandy  surface 
of  the  country.  Sudden  and  great  changes  in  the  temperature  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  It  is  however  remarkable  that  the  numerous 
herds  friiich  pasture  on  this  plain  find  subsistence  all  the  year  round : 
even  after  a  &11  of  snow  the  grass  is  seen  above  it,  and  serves  to  nourish 
the  animals.  This  evidently  shows  that  the  quantity  of  snow  which 
falls  is  comparatively  small,  and  much  less  than  that  which  annually 
covers  the  northern  oountries  of  Europe  or  of  North  America.  This 
fact  is  a  proof  of  the  great  dryness  of  the  air ;  and  to  this  want  of 
moisture  the  unfitness  of  the  soil  for  agricultural  purposes,  even  where 
it  is  not  composed  of  sand  or  stones,  is  mainly  to  be  attributed.  A 
little  millet  is  grown  in  a  few  sheltered  places  between  high  hillA, 
which  attract  the  moisture.  Rain  is  rare,  except  near  the  great 
ranges  of  mountains,  especially  about  Uiga.  Gales  of  wind  are  fre- 
quent, and,  especially  in  the  Oobi,  blow  with  great  forces  and  frequently 
for  many  days  together. 

The  wealth  of  the  Mongols  consists  in  their  numerous  herds  of 
camels,  horses,  and  sheep^  Cattle  are  only  numerous  on  the  mors 
hilly  tracts,  especially  towards  the  boundary  of  China ;  there  are  none 
in  the  GbbL  Asses  and  mules  ai'e  only  found  in  the  ricinity  of  China. 
Wild  animals  are  numerous,  especially  hares,  antelopes,  dshiggetais,  or 
wild  asses,  deer,  foxes,  sables,  squirrels,  and  marmots.  Water-fowl 
are  plentiful  on  the  numerous  lakes  and  swampy  tracts.  In  some 
places  the  desert  is  covered  with  small  stones,  among  which  several 
kinds  of  precious  stones  occur,  as  chalcedony,  agate^  onyx,  jade^ 
camelian,  fta,  which  are  collected  by  the  Chinese. 

InhabUwnta. — The  inhabitants  are  called  Mongols,  and  constitute 
the  principal  stock  of  a  nation  which  is  widely  diffused  over  the  exten« 
sive  table-lands  of  Central  Asia. 

This  nation  is  divided  into  two  great  divisions,  the  Eastern  or 
Proper  Mongols,  and  the  Western  Mongols,  or  Kalmucks.  All  the 
tribes  belonging  to  this  nation  have^  from  time  immemorial,  led  a 
nomadic  life,  and  subsisted  on  the  produce  of  their  herds,  without 
attempting  to  cultivate  the  ground ;  a  circumstance  which  must  be 
attributed  to  the  countries  they  inhabit  being  entirely  unfit  for  agri- 
culture, with  the  exception  of  very  small  tracts. 

The  Proper  Mongols  inhabit  that  portion  of  Central  Asia  which  is 
bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Baikal 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  fialcash,  tiience  to  the  Hoang-ho^ 
where  the  range  of  the  Alashan  rises  near  the  town  of  Ninghia ;  from 
this  place  it  follows  the  Great  Wall,  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
which  it  runs  to  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Nonni  and  Songari  in 
Mandshooria,  whence  it  returns  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake 
Baikal  The  whole  country  encompassed  by  this  line  is  in  possession 
of  the  Proper  Mongols,  with  the  exception  of  some  plains  between  the 
Ektag  Altai  and  Lske  Balcash,  which  are  occupied  by  Kalmuck  tribes. 
There  are  however  Mongols  also  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  especially  in 
the  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Hoang-ho,  and  about  Lake 
Kookoonor,  and  in  the  western  parts  of  Tibet,  where  they  are  called 
Khor-Katshi  Mongols.  All  the  Mongols  speak  the  same  language,  and 
admit  tiiat  they  all  belong  to  the  same  nation,  and  have  a  common  origin. 

The  Proper  Mongols  are  divided  into  three  great  nations,  the 
Tshakhar,  Khalkhas,  and  Sunnit  The  Tshakhar  inhabit  the  best 
part  of  Mongolia,  being  in  possession  of  the  tract  wiiieh  skirts  the 
great  Chinese  Wall  on  the  north,  and  extends  to  the  Ta-Gobi,  a 
distance  of  from  150  to  200  miles  from  the  wall  They  obtained  the 
full  confidence  of  the  court  of  Pieking  by  yielding  to  the  sway  of  the 
Mandshoo,  before  they  had  made  any  considerable  progress  in  the 
conquest  of  China.  The  Khalkha,  or  Khalkhas  Mongols,  occupy  the 
northern  part  of  Mongolia,  along  the  southern  boundary  of  Siberia. 
They  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  Chinese  emperor  to  avoid  destruc- 
tion in  their  unsnooessful  war  with  the  Oeloth  Kalmucks  in  18S9. 
The  Sunnit  occupy  the  country  between  the  Tshakhar  and  Khalkhas, 
or  that  part  of  Mongolia  through  which  the  Ta-Gobi  extends.  They 
are  less  numerous  and  powerful  than  their  neighbours,  and  less 
esteemed  by  the  Chinesa  They  submitted  to  the  Mandshoo  when 
the  Tshakhar  joined  thsm  in  1634. 

The  Mongols  however  have  a  literature,  which  they  otto  to  the 
Chinese^  and  which  oonsists  chiefly  of  translations  of  Chinese  books, 
and  a  fow  original  historical  woxks^  especially  the  history  of  their 
great  hero^  Gengis  Khan. 

The  whole  nation  is  divided  into  26  tribes,  called  *  almak.'  Each 
of  these  divisions  has  an  hereditary  prince,  except  the  Khalkhas,  who 
oonstitnte  one  aSmak,  but  are  governed  by  four  hereditary  princes, 
called  'khan.'  All  four  claim  a  descent  from  Gen<;is  Khan.  Each 
almak  has  its  territory,  in  which  it  Wanders  about  with  its  herds. 
The  order  of  society  resembles  the  feudal  system,  and  the  noblemen 
are  called  '  taidshis.'  The  Mandshoo  have  introduced  among  them  a 
military  division,  according  to  which  the  whole  nation  forms  \ti 
banners,  each  of  whtoh  is  subdivided  into  regiments  and  companied. 
EaA  Mongol  is  bound  to  serve  as  a  horseman  from  his  18th  to  his 
60th  year.  The  Mongols  are  governed  by  thf%  decrees  of  the  Li-f.\n- 
yuen,  or  Tribunal  of  Foreign  Atlaira^  which  hu^  iu^tituted  fiA*  thciu  A 
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ciril  government,  resident  at  XJrga,  and  two  military  governments,  at 
Uliausutai  and  Kobdo.  All  their  princes  are  obliged  to  pay  a  fixed 
tribute  as  a  token  of  their  dependency,  but  it  is  small,  and  they 
receive  ten  times  its  amount  back  in  presents,  givfen  to  them  as  a 
remuneration  for  their  services  and  fidelity.  A  few  receive  even  a 
fixed  salary.  Some  of  their  princes  also  are  always  married  to  a 
princess  of  the  imperial  blood,  and  thus  are  more  closely  attached  to 
the  interests  of  the  emperor.  By  these  means  the  court  of  Peking 
keeps  the  unruly  and  warlike  temper  of  this  nation  in  subjection,  in 
which  it  is  powerfully  supported  by  the  indelible  hatred  which  the 
Mongols  hwr  to  the  Chinese. 

According  to  a  rough  estimate,  it  is  thought  that  this  nation,  after 
having  lived  in  })eaoe  for  more  than  a  century,  can  bring  to  the  field 
500,000  warriors  ;  and,  as  each  male  is  a  warrior,  it  \s  presumed  that 
the  whole  population  does  not  much  exceed  two  millions. 

The  Mongols  have  been  sometimes  strangely  confounded  with  the 
Tartars,  and  Mongolia  is  called  Tartary  on  many  old  maps.  No  two 
nations  could  physically  be  more  distinct,  though  both  are  addicted 
to  the  same  nomadic  mode  of  life.  The  Tartars  belong  to  the  Turki 
race,  from  whom  the  European  Turks  are  descended.  Personally  they 
aire  a  noble  and  intrepid  race  (though  animated  by  fierce  passions  and 
addicted  to  plunder  and  robbery),  observant  of  the  duties  of  hospi- 
tality, and  all  believers  in  Mohammed.  They  are  all  distinguished  by 
the  same  striking  features  of  the  finely-formed  and  light-coloured 
Caucasian  family  to  which  they  belong.  The  Mongols,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  characterised  by  a  diort  stature,  dark  yellow  colour,  fiat 
nose,  strong  cheek-bones,  large  and  prominent  ears,  and  by  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  beard.  The  Mongol  race,  which  is  far  more 
numerous  than  the  Tartar,  is  dispersed  over  almost  all  the  eastern 
countries  of  Asia ;  but  it  is  to  the  restless  hordes  of  middle  Asia,  and 
to  the  Buriates,  Bashkirs,  Kalmucks,  and  other  roving  tribes  that  the 
name  of  Mongols  is  chiefly  restricted.  Addicted  to  the  same  nomadic 
manner  of  life,  and  equally  fond  of  horse  and  cattle  breeding  with  the 
Tartars,  they  wander  in  quest  of  pasturage  over  their  boundless  plains, 
carrying  with  them  their  whole  stock  of  property,  and  even  their 
houses,  which  are  placed  upon  wheels  and  drawn  by  oxen.  Thus  th^ 
leave  scarcely  a  trace  of  their  former  residence  in  the  places  which 
they  abandon.  Contending  for  temporary  pasture-grounds,  or  pro- 
pelled by  urgent  necessity,  those  innumerable  crowds  of  Mongols^ 
though  naturally  fainthearted  and  cowardly,  have  often  invaded  the 
neighbouring  countries. 

The  distinctive  names  of  Mongols  and  Tartan  did  not  become 
known  until  after  the  conquests  of  Gk^ngis  Khan,  who  honoured  his 
Mon^^ols  with  the  pompous  title  of  *  Koekae  Mongho^l,'  or  Celestial 
People ;  whereas  the  conquered  Turki  hordes  were  called  Tributaries, 
or  Tatars,  as  the  word  should  be  more  correctly  written.  (}engis 
Khan,  bom  in  1168,  became  the  chief  of  a  petty  Mongol  clan  in  the 
18th  year  of  his  age,  and  having  first  overcome  the  neighbouring 
hordes,  he  soon  united  the  numerous  wandering  tribes  into  a  conquer- 
ing nation,  and  successively  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  Asia.  His 
son  Oktai  followed  him,  under  the  title  of  Great  Khan,  and  was 
equally  successful.  In  their  expeditions  to  the  west,  the  Mongol 
armies  advanced  even  to  Hungary  and  Silesia;  so  that  after  the 
dreadful  battle  of  Wahlstadt  (1241)  the  Mongol  empire  extended 
from  the  northern  provinces  of  China  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland  and 
Germany.  The  Mongols  (Khalkhas),  under  their  khan  Kublai,  con- 
quered all  China,  and  remained  in  possession  of  that  country  for  a 
century.  In  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century  this  vast  empire 
graduidly  split  into  several  independent  sovereignties,  till  it  was  once 
more  united,  and  even  considerably  enlarged  in  the  direction  of 
Hindustan,  by  the  famous  Tamerlane,  after  whose  brilliant  career 
(1836-1405)  the  Mongol  empire  slowly  dissolved.  In  the  year  1519  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Timur,  Zehireddin  Mohammed  Baber,  founded  a 
new  monarchy  in  Hindustan,  erroneously  called  the  Mogul  empire.- 
Being  himself  of  Turki  origin,  Baber  not  only  wrote  his  interesting 
'  Memoirs '  in  the  purest  Turki  dialecty  but  often  censures  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  depravity,  perfidy,  venal  character,  and  cowardice 
of  the  Mongols. 

(Timkowsky;  Pallas;  Klaproth;  Staunton,  Aeeouniof  anEmbaaty 
to  China;  M'Leod,  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Yellow  Sea;  Ritter, 
Erdkunde  vonAiien;  Abulghasi  Bebadurkhan,^tttorta  Mongolorum  et 
Taiarorum  ;  Htillmann,  Oeechichte  der  Mongolen,) 

MONISTROL.    [Loire,  Hautil] 

MONMOUTH,  the  capital  town  of  Monmouthshire,  a  market-town, 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law 
Union,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Wye  and  Munnow. 
in  bV  48'  N.  lat,  r  42'  W.  long.,  distant  129  milee  W.  by  N.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  5710.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom 
is  mayor;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  boroughs  of  Newport  and 
Usk,  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Monmouth  and  diocese  of  Llandafl^ 
Monmouth  Poor-Law  Union  contains  88  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  92,427  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  27,348. 

Monmouth  appears  to  Be  the  Blestium  of  ibe  Roman  Itinerarie& 
It  was  in  early  times  occupied  by  the  Saxons,  who  fortified  it  to 
maintain  their  conquests  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  and  to 
present  the  inoursious  of  the  WeUh.     The  town  was  at  one  period 


I  surrounded  by  walls  and  by  a  moat  on  the  sides  whieh  u«  not 
I  protected  by  the  river :  one  gate  still  remains,  but  the  walls  have 
been  demolished.  A  remnant  only  is  left  of  the  casUe.  Monmouth 
Castle  was  the  favourite  residence  of  John  of  Gaunt,  of  his  son  Henry 
Bolingbroke,  afterwards  Henry  IV. ;  and  the  birth-place  of  Henry  Y., 
who  was  thence  caUed  Harry  of  Monmouth.  Charters  were  granted 
to  the  borough  by  Edward  YI.,  and  by  subsequent  soTereigna.  The 
town  is  lighted  with  gas  and  weU  supplied  with  water.  The  psriah 
church  of  St  Mary  has  a  tower  which  dates  from  shoot  the  14th 
century,  and  is  sormounted  with  a  beautiful  spire.  The  body  of  tho 
church  was  rebuilt  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  ceniaiy.  A 
district  church  has  been  opened,  which  is  a  restoration  of  a  curious 
edifice  of  early  Norman  date.  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independeot^ 
and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship ;  and  there  are  National 
and  Infant  schools^  and  Jones's  Charity  school  and  almshouses.  The 
Haberdashers^  Company  of  London  are  trustees  for  Jonea's  charity. 
The  town  possesses  a  dispensary  and  a  savings  bank.  A  county  court 
is  held  hereu  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday ;  and  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  each  month  there  ia  a  great  market  or  bit 
for  cattle.  Three  lairs  are  held  annually.  There  ii  a  conaiderablfl 
trade  in  timber  and  iron.  Fishing  is  carried  on  in  the  Wye  with 
coracles.  Monmouth  is  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer  by  tooiiitB. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Monmouth  abounds  with  old  caaUea,  abbeys, 
and  other  memorials  of  the  olden  time,  and  the  scenery  of  the  Wye 
is  here  very  beautiful. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE,  a  maritime  English  county,  lying  between 
61*  29'  and  51"  59'  N.  kt,  2'  89'  and  3"  17'  W.  long.,  tm  bounded  W. 
and  N.W.  by  the  Welsh  counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Brecknock,  X. 
and  N.E.  by  Herefordshire,  E.  by  Gloucestershire,  and  S.  by  the 
Bristol  Channel  and  the  sstuary  of  the  Severn.  Its  greatest  Uu^ih, 
from  a  point  in  the  Black  Mountains  on  the  north,  to  the  Goldchf 
Headland  on  the  south  coast  is  81  miles :  its  greatest  breadth  from 
the  point  wh^)re  the  Wye  enters  the  county  on  the  east  to  a  little  west 
of  Tredegar,  ia  28  miles.  The  area  is  576  square  milea^  or  36S,S99 
stotute  acres.  In  1841  the  population  was  184,868;  in  1S61  it 
amounted  to  157,418. 

Cboit-^ne  and  £^f/ac&— The  coast-line  extends  22  milea  along  the 
eestuaiy  of  the  Severn,  and  a  part  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Wve  and  the  Runmey.  The  only  indentation 
within  this  distance  is  mat  formed  by  the  toetuary  of  the  Uak,  which 
ia  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  lai]gest  sice,  up  to  the  town  of  Kewpoii 
The  coast  la  expoeed  to  the  hij^  sprhig-tides  which  rush  np  the 
Severn  from  the  Bristol  Channel,  rising  at  Newport  to  40  feet,  and  ^ 
Chepstow  sometimes  to  60  feet^  the  highest  tidal  altitude  reached  in 
Ghreat  Britain.  The  southern  part  of  the  county  east  and  west  of  the 
Usk,  consists  of  two  exteninve  levels,  called  respectively  the  Caldeeot 
and  Wentloog  Levels,  which  are  protected  from  the  iresh  of  the  sei 
by  vast  sea-walls  and  earth-works,  and  are  under  the  control  of  a 
Court  of  Sewers.  The  Caldeeot  Level  is  diversified  by  the  hill  and 
headland  of  Goldcli£ 

The  district  north  of  the  Caldeeot  Level,  and  between  the  Uak,  the 
Wye,  and  the  Munnow,  is  in  parts  undulating,  but  generally  presents 
an  irregular  hilly  surface,  rising  here  and  there  into  bold  bluffs  ao'i 
diversified  by  wooded  knolls  and  deep  shady  dells.  This  part  of  the 
county  is  famous  for  its  scenery,  which  la  greatly  set  off  by  a  back- 
ground of  misty  mountains  on  the  north  and  west,  by  namen>>M 
primitive  churohee,  half  concealed  by  clustering  ivy  or  the  shade  of 
aged  yews,  by  the  picturesque  ruins  of  feudal  strongholds  and  gnc>. 
ecclesiastical  structures,  and  on  the  eastern  boundaiy  by  the  graaful 
windings  of  the  Munnow  and  the  Wye.  The  most  northern  part  of 
the  county  oonsists  of  a  long  narrow  projection,  formed  by  offsboote 
from  the  Black  Mountains  of  Brecknockshire,  inclosing  between  thar 
dark  and  lofty  ridges  two  wild  and  secluded  glens,  one  of  which, 
watered  by  the  Gruny  Yawr,  forms  the  chief  portion  of  a  detached 
part  of  Herefordshire,  called  the  Ffwddog:  the  more  eastern  gisii 
called  the  Yale  of  Ewias,  and  celebrated  for  its  romantic  monnt.ua 
scenery,  is  watered  by  the  Honddn.  , 

South  of  the  glen  of  the  Gnmy  Yawr,  and  about  4  milea  N.W. 
from  Abemvenny,  is  a  remai^ble  peaked  mountain  1856  feet  high. 
called  the  Pen-y- Yal,  or  Sugar-Loa£  At  a  diatanoe  of  8  or  4  miles  £ 
from  the  Sugar-Loaf,  is  a  much  more  wild  and  rugged  height  called 
Scyrryd  Yawr,  or  Holy  Mountain,  1498  feet  high,  on  the  north-eastern 

S»int  of  whidi  formerly  stood  the  ancient  dhapel  of  the  Archan^ 
IchaeL  North-east  of  the  Holy  Mountain,  and  commanding  the 
finest  scenery  of  the  Munnow,  is  Graig  HilL 
'  From  the  west  side  of  the  Yale  of  Crickhowell,  in  Breoknocbhn^ 
and  at  a  litUe  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Usk,  a  high  range  of 
hills  enters  the  county  west  of  Abergavenny,  and  after  runniog  for  afev 
miles  sottth-south-easty  sweeps  snidually  rqund  to  the  soath-weat^ 
terminating  on  the  lott  bank  of  the  Rumney,  a  little  west  of  Ke«* 
port.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  chain,  is  the  Blawreoge  Moantaio, 
1720  feet  high.  This  ridge  lies  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  South 
Wales  mineral  field,  and  between  it  and  the  Bumney,  on  the  westen 
boundary  of  the  county,  are  several  lower  chains  of  hills,  inclosng 
vales  watered  by  small  rivers,  which  converge  upon  the  Uak,  near 
Newport  All  this  western  distriot  is  dotted  with  iron  and  ooai 
works. 
JlyiUofjrapliy  and  Cvmmunicaiiom.—Thn  principal  nun  of  jl«»" 
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mouthithire  aru  the   Wye,  the  Uek,  the  Runmeyy  the  Ebbw,  the 
Sirhowy,  the  Ayon-Llwyd,  and  the  Munnow. 

The  Wye  first  enten  Monmouthshire  at  a  detached  portion,  the 
parish  of  Welsh  Bicknor,  of  which  it  forms  the  western  and  southern 
boundary;  thence  it  flows  between  the  counties  of  Hereford  and 
Gloucester,  until  it  reaches  Hadnock  Wood,  in  the  parish  of  English 
Newton,  where  for  a  short  distance  it  divides  Herefordshire  from 
Monmouthshire :  it  then  enters  Monmouthshire,  and  flowing  ptst 
the  town  of  Monmouth,  it  again  at  Redbrook  becomes  the  boundary 
of  the  county,  and  continues  so  to  its  mouth  in  the  esstuary  of  the 
Severn.  Seargoing  vessels  work  up  to  Chepstow  bridge.  The  tide 
ascends  the  river  as  far  as  Tintem,  5  or  6  miles  higher  up.  Above  Chep- 
stow the  Wye  is  navigated  by  trows  or  heavy  barges  which  are  dragged 
by  gangs  of  men  over  the  weirs  and  rapids  that  occur  in  the  river 
above  Uie  tide-way.  It  is  the  portion  of  this  river  bordering  Mon- 
mouthshire that  is  most  frequently  visited  by  tourists ;  and  the  whole 
extent  from  Monmouth  to  Chepstow  is  of  remarkable  beauty.  From 
Tintem  to  Chepstow  the  river  flows  between  high  and  steep  banks 
crowned  with  woods,  and  on  approaching  the  Windcliff,  a  bold  cliff, 
800  feet  high,  it  sweeps  past  a  fine  range  of  rocks  called  the  Bannagor 
C^ags.  Tintem  Abbey,  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  ruins  in  Europe, 
on  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  England,  is  the  gem  of  the  scenery  of 
the  Wye.  The  U*k  enters  Monmouthshire  about  8  miles  west  of 
Abeigavenny,  flows  near  that  town,  and  through  the  middle  of  the 
county  past  the  towns  of  Usk,  Caerleon,  and  Kewport»  into  the  Bristol 
Channel.  The  Mumney  first  reaches  Monmouthshire  at  its  most 
western  point,  and  flowing  in  a  south-south-east  direction,  divides  it 
from  Glamorganshire,  until  it  foils  into  the  Bristol  Channel  The 
£bIno  is  formed  by  the  Ebbw-Vach  and  the  Ebbw-Vawr,  two  small 
streams  that  rise  within  the  Brecknockshire  border,  and  flowing  south- 
south-east  unite  their  waters  a  short  distance  above  Crumlin.  From 
this  point  the  Ebbw  flows  south  past  Crumlin  and  Newbridge,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Sirhowy,  on  the  right  bank,  whence  it  mns  south- 
east past  Bassaleg,  entering  the  Wentloog  Level,  through  which  it  flows 
by  a  very  winding  channS  into  the  SBstuary  of  the  Usk.  The  Sirhowy 
also  rises  in  Brecknockshire ;  it  enters  Monmouthshire,  a  short  distance 
above  the  Tredegar  iron-works,  and  flows  through  a  long  vale  west  of 
the  Ebbw,  in  a  general  south-south-east  direction  to  within  about  a 
mile  of  its  junction  with  the  Ebbw :  through  this  distance  its  course 
is  eastward.  The  Avon-IAwyd  rises  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Blawrenge  Mountain,  and  flows  south-south-east  through  a  vale 
studded  with  iron-works  and  intersected  by  tramways  and  inclined 
planes,  to  Pontypool ;  hence  its  course  is  due  south  to  Llantamam 
Abbey,  when  it  turns  eastward,  and  joins  the  Usk  on  the  left  bank  at 
Caerleon.  The  Munnow  rises  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Hatterel 
Hills,  in  Herefordshire,  near  the  village  of  Dorston.  After  a  south- 
south-east  course  of  about  15  miles,  it  reaches  the  boundary  of  this 
county  about  a  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Clodook,  in  Herefordshire, 
and  after  separating  the  two  counties  for  a  considerable  distance,  it 
enters  Monmouthslure  about  3  miles  north-north-west  of  Monmouth, 
passes  that  borough,  and  falls  into  the  Wye.  Thero  ia  good  fishing 
m  all  these  streams.  The  Wye  and  the  Usk  are  both  famous  for  their 
salmon.  A  canal  runs  from  Newport  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ponty- 
pool, thence  to  the  west  of  Abei*gavenny  and  up  the  Yale  of  Usk  to 
Brecknock.  The  Crumlin  Canal  branches  from  the  former  between 
Newport  and  Malpas,  and  runs  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebbw  to 
the  village  of  Crumlin.  In  connection  with  these  canals  are  many 
tramroads  and  railways,  having  several  inclined  planes  and  tunnels  of 
great  length,  on  which  iron  and  coal  are  conveyed  from  the  various 
works. 

The  county  is  well  provided  with  common  roads.  The  principal 
are  the  following — the  road  from  Chepstow  by  Caerwent  to  Newport^ 
and  thence  to  Cardiff;  that  from  Chepstow  to  Monmouth  and  Hero- 
ford  ;  and  that  from  Ross  through  Monmouth  and  Abergavenny  to 
Brecon  and  Caermarthen.  The  South  Wales  railway  from  Swansea 
to  Gloucester  enters  Monmouthshire  a  little  east  of  Cardiff,  and 
passes  through  Newport  and  Chepstow,  where  it  crosses  the  Wye  by 
a  bridge  of  peculiar  construction.  [Chepstow.]  Its  length  in  the 
county  is  about  28  miles.  The  Western  Valleys  railway,  formerly  a 
tramroad  belonging  to  the  Monmouthshire  Canal  company,  was 
adapted  in  1850  to  passenger  traffic;  it  passes  through  Risca,  Aber- 
cam,  Newbridge,  and  Crumlin,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Nant-y-glo  iron- 
works near  Blaina;  and  has  a  branch  to  Ebbw  Vale.  The  Newport 
and  Pontypool  railway  forms  part  of  a  continuous  line  from  Newport 
to  Hereford,  Shrewsbury,  and  Chester.  Numerous  tramways  from 
the  coal-mines  and  iron-works  converge  upon  Newport,  and  the  quays, 
wharfs,  and  staiths  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Usk,  to  the  south  of  that 
tovvn. 

Sail,  ClimaU,  <fec— In  the  vales  of  Wye  and  Usk,  and  in  many  of 
the  southern  parishes,  the  crops  are  much  earlier  than  in  the  northem 
and  western  portions  of  the  county,  where  the  narrow  valleys  are 
swept  by  the  winds,  and  are  subject  to  frequent  rain.  In  the  moim- 
tainous  portion  on  the  north-west,  little  wheat  is  grown ;  oats  and 
barley  form  the  principal  grain  crops.  In  the  fertile  Vale  of  Usk, 
the  Vale  of  Wye,  and  the  northem  and  eastern  districts  generally, 
wheat  is  the  principal  crop.  Orohards  are  seen  in  favourable  situa- 
tions; the  hUls  are  also  frequently  covered  with  oak-coppice.  The 
levels  bordering  the  Bristol  Channel  oonsiHt  partly  of  a  black  and 
oaod.  DiT.  VOL.  m. 


sterile  peat,  but  chiefly  of  an  alluvial  loam,  which  is  productive  either 
as  pasture  or  meadow,  or  under  tillage. 

ueology  and  Mineralogy. — That  pfu^  of  Monmouthshire  which  lies 
east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Abergavenny  to  Newport,  and  prolonged 
thence  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  is  composed  of  the  old  red-sandstone 
formation.  At  Chepstow,  a  tongue  of  carboniferous  limestone,  from 
the  coal-basin  of  the  forest  of  Dean,  runs  into  Monmouthshire,  and  is 
bordered  on  the  south  by  a  strip  of  new  red-sandstone,  which  forms 
the  shore  of  the  Severn.  Close  to  Usk  the  strata  of  the  old  red-sand- 
stone have  been  pierced  by  the  underlying  rocks  which  form  an  oblong 
district  in  the  midst  of  the  old  red-sandstone  formation.  The  district 
to  the  west  of  the  supposed  line  consists  of  the  coal-measures  of  the 
South  T^^lsh  coal-field,  skirted  by  a  narrow  band  of  carboniferous 
limestone.  The  important  minerals  in  this  county  are  coal,  limestone, 
and  ironstone.  There  are  12  beds  of  coal,  varying  from  3  to  9  feet 
thick,  and  having  an  aggregate  thickness  of  about  95  feet.  The  prin- 
cipal strata  lie  at  a  considerable  depth ;  so  much  so,  that  some  of -them 
cannot  be  profitably  worked,  but  as  the  district  is  intersected  by  deep 
valleys,  the  expense  of  sinking  shafts  is  avoided,  levels  for  ingress 
and  egress  to  the  mine  being  driven  into  the  side  of  the  hills.  Lime- 
stone is  burnt  extensively  for  building  purposes  and  manure,  and  is 
used  in  large  quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  It  is  reckoned 
that  about  a  ton  of  limestone  is  required  for  the  manufacture  of  every 
ton  of  iron.  The  ironstone  of  this  district  is  an  ai^Uaceous  ore, 
occurring  sometimes  in  strata,  sometimes  in  detached  lumps  or  balls ; 
the  proportion  of  iron  contained  in  it  varies  from  18  to  55  per  cent. 
The  principal  iron-works  of  Monihouthshire  are  the  Rumney,  Trede- 
mXf  Sirhowy,  Ebbw  Vale,  Victoria,  the  British,  Pentwyn,  Beaufort, 
Blaen-Afon,  Ooalbrooke  Vale,  Blaina,  Bute,  Nant-y-Glo,  the  Varteg, 
Abersychan,  and  Pontypool,  which  terminates  the  mineral  range  in 
that  direction.  The  products  of  the  iron-works  and  the  collieries  in 
Monmouthshire  are  shipped  almost  entirely  at  Newport.  The  area 
of  the  Monmouthshire  mineral  district  is  estimated  at  89,000  acre& 

DiviaionSf  Towns,  <fec — ^Monmouthshire  is  divided  into  6  hundreds : — 
Abeigavenny,  north-west;  Caldecot,  south-east;  Raglan,  central  and 
east;  Skenfrith,  north-east;  Usk,  central;  and  Wentloog,  west.  It 
contams  8  market-towns  —  ABEBOAVBirNr,  Cabrleon,  Chepstow, 
Monmouth,  Newport,  Ponttpool,  which  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  titles,  and  Tredegar  and  Usk,  which  we  notice  here. 

Tredegar,  population  8305  in  1851,  about  12  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
Abergavenny,  and  about  1  mile  from  the  Brecknockshire  border,  has 
risen  up  around  the  extensive  Tredegar  iron-works.  The  market  is 
held  on  Saturday.  There  are  here  a  district  churoh,  and  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists;  also  schools  supported  by  the 
iron-works  company.  The  Ebbw  Vale  branch  of  the  Western  Valleya 
railway  has  its  terminus  near  Tredegar. 

Utk,  a  small  neat  and  clean  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Olwy  and  the  Usk,  12  miles  S.W.  from  Mon- 
mouth, population  of  the  borough  1479  in  1851.  Usk  unites  with 
Monmouth  and  Newport  in  the  return  of  a  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  borough  is  governed  by  a  portreeve,  two  bailififs, 
and  burgesses.  On  an  eminence  above  the  town  are  considerable 
remains  of  the  castle.  Several  ancient  encampments  are  near  the  town. 
The  following  are  the  only  other  places  that  require  notice :  the 
populations  are  those  of  1851  :— 

Caerwent,  population  of  the  parish  420,  the  Roman  military  station, 
Venta  SUwrum,  and  afterwards  a  town  of  considerable  importance,  is 
now  a  poor  village.  It  is  situated  in  the  south  of  the  county,  at  a 
short  distance  from  Caldecot  Castle.  The  churoh  is  partly  Norman, 
with  a  lof^  embattled  tower.  The  chief  objects  of  interest  are  the 
Roman  fortifications,  which  remain  in  a  very  perfect  state.  Roman 
coins  of  the  reign  of  Severus,  tesselated  pavements,  and  fragments  of 
sculpture,  have  been  discovered  on  the  site.  About  4  miles  N.  from 
Caerwent  is  the  only  cromlech  in  Monmouthshire.  Newbridge,  situated 
in  the  Ebbw  Vale,  11^  miles  from  Newport  by  the  Westem  Valleys 
railway,  is  a  considerable  town  of  only  a  few  yeArs  growth.  Higher 
up  the  vale,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebbw,  is  CrujrUin,  also  a  rising 
place,  12  miles  by  railway  from  Newport,  with  which  it  is  also  con- 
nected by  canaL  In  the  valley  of  the  Wye,  between  Chepstow  and 
Monmouth,  are — Brookweir,  a  busy  village,  in  which  ship-building  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent :  Llandogo,  a  picturesque  village  of  white 
cottages  straggling  up  the  sides  of  a  hill  on  the  right  bank,  amongst 
noble  trees ;  near  it  is  a  small  waterfall  called  the  Cleiadan  Shoots : 
and  Tintem,  celebrated  for  its  ancient  abbey. 

By  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  the  county  is  divided  into  6  Poor- 
Law  Unions — Abei^venny,  Bedwelty,  Chepstow,  Monmouth,  New- 
port, and  Pontypool  These  Unions  comprise  161  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  354,006  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
177,020.  The  county,  with  the  exception  of  4  parishes,  is  in  the 
diocese  of  Llandafif  and  arehdeaconry  of  Monmouth.  Two  members  of 
Parliament  are  returned  for  the  county,  and  one  for  Monmouth  and  the 
boroughs  connected  with  it.  The  county  is  in  the  Oxford  cirouit;  the 
assizes  are  held  at  Monmouth.  Quarter-sessions  are  held  alternately 
at  Monmouth  and  at  Usk.  County  courts  are  held  in  Abergavenny, 
Chepstow,  Monmouth,  Newport,  Pontypool,  Tredegar,  and  Usk. 

History  and  Antiquitiee. — Monmouthshire  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
invasion  was  occupied  by  the  Silures,  whose  capital  was  Caerwent  The 
Silures  were  reduced  by  Julius  Frontinus  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian ; 
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from  this  time  the  Romans  occupied  their  cooniry  until  A,D,  408, 
ft  period  of  380  yeaza.  During  tbe  Heptarchy  the  Sasons  and  the 
Welsh  prineee  were  continually  at  war ;  the  Suooa  drove  back  their 
»dver8arie%  and  compelled  them  to  pay  tribute.  Wales  was  now 
divided  into  three  principalitiee — Qwynedd,  Powisland,  and  Deheu« 
barih.  jiConmouthahire,  once  within  the  limits  of  Bebeubarth,  after- 
wards formed  at  some  times  a  separate  district  under  the  name  of 
Gweu^  at  others  was  comprehended  in  Morganwg,  or  the  kingdom  of 
Glamorgan.  Canute  entered  Gwent  in  lOZi,  and  defeated  the  prince 
of  South  Wales,  and  the  English  occupied  Uie  castles  of  Monmouth, 
Chepstow,  and  Caerleon  before  the  Norman  Conquest  The  Norman 
barons  made  incursions  at  their  own  expense,  and  were  rewarded  with 
the  gift  of  the  lands  which  they  subdued.  The  barons  held  these 
lands  by  feudal  tenure  tmder  the  crown,  and  built  castles  and  towns. 
Henry  VIIL,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  reign,  abolished  the  government 
of  the  lords  of  the  marches,  divided  Wales  into  12  shires,  and  annexed 
Xonmouthshire  to  England. 

Two  Boman  roads  traversed  this  county  :  the  Via  Julia,  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  to  Caerwent,  Caerleon,  and  onwards  to 
Neath;  and  Akeman-street,  running  eastwurd  from  Caerwent  over  the 
rivers  Wye  and  Severn  to  Cirencester,  The  stations  which  antiquaries 
have  acknowledged  to  be  Roman  are — Isca  Silurum  (Caerleon),  Venta 
Silurum  (Caerwent),  and  Gobaunium  (Abergavenny).  The  oounty 
contains  man^  Roman  encampments  (called  caers  or  gaers),  and 
numerous  druidieal  remains.  Of  this  last  dass  of  antiquities  the  three 
stone  pillars  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  near  Trelech  church,  a  short 
distance  from  Llandogo,  are  the  most  famous. 

In  no  part  of  England  are  to  be  found  remains  of  so  many  feudal 
castles  us  are  met  with  in  that  part  of  Monmouthshire  east  of  the  TJsk. 
Those  connected  with  the  chief  towns  are  noticed  in  the  articles 
before  referred  ta  In  Wentwood  Forest  or  Chase,  a  wooded  tract  of 
2200  acres  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort^  are  ruins  of  no  less 
than  five  castles,  and  there  were  originally  six.  But  the  grandest 
remains  of  this  kind  in  the  county  are  Raglan  Castle,  Caldecot  Castle, 
and  White  Castle.  The  ruins  of  Raglan  Castle,  the  ancestral  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Beaufoit,  are  situated  near  tbe  village  of  Raglan,  on  a 
gentle  elevation  to  the  right  of  tbe  road  leading  from  Chepstow  to 
Abergavenny.  The  different  parts  of  the  building  present  specimens 
of  the  styles  that  prevailed  from  the  time  of  Henry  V.  to  the  early 
part  of  Ute  17th  century.  After  the  battle  of  Naseby,  in  1645, 
Charles  I.  took  refuge  in  Raglan  Castle  for  two  months ;  and  this  was 
the  last  castle  in  England  that  defied  the  power  of  CromwelL  The 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  its  owner,  then  eighty-five  years  old,  defended 
it  against  Fairfax  from  June  3rd  to  August  19th,  when  a  capitulation 
was  efiiected  on  honourable  terms.  The  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood 
for  a  century  afterwards  used  this  noble  structure  as  a  quarry.  Enough 
however  still  remains  to  convey  an  idea  of  its  olden  grandeur.  Caldecot 
Castle,  partly  of  Norman  erection,  is  situated  near  Caerwent,  and  a 
little  to  the  left  of  New  Passage.  It  was  long  held  by  the  Bohuns, 
earhi  of  Hereford;  it  now  belongs  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  The 
plan  is  rectangular,  with  round  towers  at  the  comers.  The  principal 
parts  remaining  are  the  grand  entrance  gateway,  the  hall,  and  the 
keep.  White  Castle,  a  gigantic  moated  ruin,  on  a  high  ridge  five  miles 
east  from  Abergavenny,  is  a  place  of  immense  sti-eugth.  Part  of  it 
dates  from  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  Its  massive  walls,  flanked 
by  huge  round  towers,  with  the  extensive  barbican,  remain  entire. 

The  principal  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  this  county  are  Tintem 
aad  Llsinthony  abbeys.  The  well-known  ruins  of  Tintem  Abbey  are 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wye,  about  nine  miles  below  Mon- 
mouth. The  roof  and  tower  of  the  building  have  faUen,  but  the 
greater  ]>art  of  the  rest  of  the  abbey  remains  in  tolerable  preservation. 
It  is  a  singularly  beautiful  example  of  the  transition  style  from  early 
English  to  decorated.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  1131  for  Cistercian 
monks  by  Walter  de  Chu:e,  and  dedicated  to  St  Mary.  The  abbots 
and  moi^  first  celebrated  mass  withiu  the  church  in  1268.  The 
whole  is  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  Llanthony 
Abbey  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Mountain,  in  the  Yale  of  Ewias. 
The  abbey  was  cruciform,  and,  though  of  snoail  dimensions,  well 
proportioned.  The  building  is  of  the  12th  century,  and  in  a  style  of 
iransitibn  from  Norman  to  early  English  architecture. 

Meliffioui  WortAip  a»d  Edwation,  •*-  According  to  the  Returoa  of 

the  Census  for  1851  it  appears  that  in  March  of  that  year  there  were 

434  places  of  worship  in  the  county,  of  which  159  belonged  to  the 

Church  of  England,  126  to  five  chkssea  of  Methodists,  79  to  Baptists, 

51  to  Independents,  8  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  6  to  Mormons.    The 

total  number  of  sittings  provided  wsa  105,201.    The  number  of  day 

schools  was  295,  of  which  118  were  public  schools  with  10,120  scholars, 

and  177  were  private  schools  with  4096  scholars.    The  number  of 

Sunday  schools  was  278,  with  26,622   scholars.    Of  litenuy  and 

scientific  institutions  the  oounty  contained  6,  with  744  members,  and 

1784  volumes  in  the  Bbrariea  beloQging  to  them. 

SavtJifft  Bankt, — In  1853  Monmouthshire  possessed  5  savings  bonks, 

at  Abergavenny,   Chepstow,  Monmouth,    Newport*  and  PontypooL 

^*^^if^,?^°"^*  ®^°«  ^  depositors  on  November  20th  1863  waa 
128,«76^.  12*.  lOd 
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MONS  (Berghen),  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Haiosult^  is  tllua!c4 
in  50*  27'  N.  lat.,  8°  59^  E.  long.,  on  the  river  Trouille  (ffj  which  the 
city  is  divided  into  two  parts),  88  miles  by  railway  S.  from  Briusela, 
20  miles  E.N.E.  from  Valenciennes,  and  has  25,000  inhabitsnia.  It  ig 
surrounded  by  strong  fortifications  in  form  of  a  polyron  flanked  with 
14  bastions.  It  is  supposed  that  Mens  occupies  the  site  of  the  Romu 
station  which  was  so  bravely  defended  by  Quintus  Cicero,  brother  of 
the  orator,  against  the  attacks  of  the  Eburones,  Nervii,  snd  other 
tribes  ('  De  Bell.  Gall,'  v.  89-52).  About  A.D.  653  a  hermitage,  aod 
then  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  were  built  on  the  spot;  and  some 
time  after  Alberic,  count  of  Hainault,  made  it  his  place  of  resideDce, 
a  circumstance  which  attracted  many  other  inhabitsnta  The  town 
from  this  time  went  on  increasing,  and  in  804  Cbarlemsgne  made  it 
the  capital  of  Hainault  Towards  the  end  of  the  10th  centary  Mooi 
sustained  a  siege  against  Hugh  Capet,  and  about  50  years  later  Tni 
again  invested  by  Baldwin  of  Flanders.  In  1290  the  city  was  enlai^ 
and  new  walls,  inclosing  a  greater  area,  were  built  In  the  war  which 
Jacqueline  of  Bavaria,  countess  of  Hainault,  sustained  with  the  duke 
of  Burgundv,  Mons,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  fell  into  his  hands 
in  1436.  under  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  Mons  attained  the  highest 
degree  of  prosperity ;  and  such  was  the  extent  of  the  woollen  maan- 
facture  carried  on,  that  at  the  hour  when  the  workmen  left  their 
labour  the  streets  were  too  narrow  for  the  traffic,  and  the  passing  of 
carriages  through  them  was  forbidden.  Manufactures  of  hardwars 
were  also  pursued,  and  there  were  several  streets  wholly  inhabited  by 
goldsmitba.  This  state  of  prosperity  was  cut  short  by  the  exactioci 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  1569,  which  caused  the  inhabitants  to  revolt. 
After  some  resistance  they  capitulated,  and  many  were  driven  from 
the  city,  others  executed.  Mons  was  quiet  under  tne  rule  of  the  arch- 
dukes of  Austria,  but  its  prosperity  had  passed  away.  In  167S  Mom 
was  invested  by  the  French  under  ftfarshal  Luxemburg,  but  the  sie^ 
was  raised  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.  In  1691  tb« 
city  was  again  assailed  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  defended  with  the 
greatest  bravery  until  the  walls  were  altogether  destroyed,  snd  nearlj 
all  the  houses  were  in  ruins.  Mons  remained  in  possessioa  of  the 
French  until  the  peace  of  Kyawick.  They  occupied  it  sgain  in  1701, 
and  were  besieged  in  1709  by  Prince  Eugene  and  the  iHike  of  IbA- 
borough,  to  whom  the  town  capitulated  24  days  after  the  opening  of 
the  trenches.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Mons  was  restored  to  Aostria : 
it  was  taken  again  by  the  ^ench  in  1746,  and  reverted  to  Anstriaonn 
more  in  1748.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Dumourier  is  11)1 
In  1794  it  was  declared  part  of  France,  and  waa  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Jemappe  imtil  1814.  The  fbrtifications  were  greatly 
strengthened  in  1818.  The  east  side  of  the  town  is  protected  by  two 
large  ponds,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  can  be  inundated  by  means 
of  the  Trouille. 

Mons  is  entered  by  5  gates.  It  contains  76  streets,  besides  a  greai 
number  of  lanes.  The  former  are  for  the  most  part  wide,  clean,  and 
well  paved^    There  are  8684  houses,  with  a  population  of  23,291. 

The  church  of  St.  Waudru,  which  is  built  on  the  site  of  the 
hermitage  already  mentioned,  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  Ogthic 
architecture,  and  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  city.  The  present 
building,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1460,  was  not  finishtd 
until  1589.  There  are  several  other  churches  in  Mons,  of  which  St 
Elizabeth's  is  surmounted  by  a  rich  cupola.  The  other  buildiugi  of 
note  in  the  city  are: — the  town-hall,  built  in  1440;  the  tower  of  tho 
castle,  built  on  the  site  of  CoDsar's  Caatrum  in  1662 ;  the  F^ace  of 
Justice;  the  college;  the  military  hospital;  the  arsenal;  and  the 
theatre. 

Mons  has  several  sugar  and  salt  refineries,  soap-  and  starch-work^ 
oil-crushing-nulls,  saw-mills,  and  flour-mills.  Woollen  and  cotton 
manufacture^  cutlery,  pins,  gloves,  and  small  wares  are  also  m^u- 
factured.  It  derives  great  advantages  from  the  numerous  productire 
coal-fields  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Steam-engines  are  employed  f(^r 
draining  the  mines  and  for  lifting  the  coal,  which  is  largely  exportri 
by  railway  and  canal  to  France.  There  are  about  400  pits  in  the  coil- 
field  of  Mons,  in  which  over  26,000  persons  are  employed.  There  are 
extensive  bleaching-grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Mons.  The  town  u 
the  residence  of  many  rich  proprietors,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  rery 
active  trade  in  coals,  fiax,  hemp,  grain  of  various  kindfs  miil-atone^^ 
horses,  and  cattle. 

Mons  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  is  th3 
residence  of  the  governor  of  Hainault.  It  has  communication  by 
railway  with  all  parts  of  Belgium  aud  France.  A  canal,  fed  by  the 
Haine,  which  passes  close  to  the  town,  runs  from  Mons  to  the  Schc!  ie 
at  Condd,  in  the  French  department  of  Nord;  it  was  cat  br  iii<) 
French  between  1807  and  1814  for  the  more  ready  conveyance  of  coaL 
A  new  branch  has  been  recently  cut  from  this  canal  to  enter  the 
Schelde  lower  down,  where  both  banks  of  that  river  belong  to  Bel^nua]. 
About  10  miles  south  from  Mons  is  Malplaquetwhere  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  defeated  the  mnch  in  1709|  ^^ 
with  a  loss  of  20,000  men. 
MOXSAllAS.  [AusMTfiJO.] 
MONT-DAUPHIN.    [Alpij,  Hautml] 


HONT-DS-MAHSAN. 


MONTEVIDEO. 


JtONT-DE-MARSAN.    [LAimES.] 

MONTS-D'oa    [Puy-d«-D6m«.] 

MONTLOUIS.    [PrRsiriiBS'OBUurTALBflLi 

MONTAGNAC.    [Hebault.] 

MONTALTO.    [FebmoO 

MONTARGia    [LoiRKT.] 

MONTAUBAN,  a  town  in  the  south  of  France  capital  of  the 
department  of  Tarn-et-Qaronne,  is  aituated  on  the  Tarn,  in  44"  1^  6"  N. 
Ut.,  1**  2V  17"  B.  long.,  ac  an  elevation  of  318  feet  above  the  surfaoe 
of  the  sea ;  32  miles  N.  from  Toulouse^  and  has  23,314  inhabitants  in 
the  communa 

The  town  was  founded  in  1144  by  Count  Alphonse  of  Toulouse. 
In  the  religious  oontests  of  the  16th  century  it  was  fortified  b^the 
Huguenot  party,  and  resisted  the  attack  of  the  Cntholioa,  who  besieged  ■ 
it  under  ModIuo  in  15S0.  In  the  following  century,  being  still  in  the  j 
hands  of  the  same  party,  it  resisted  the  attack  of  Louis  XIII.  in  1621, 
and  did  not  submit  until  after  the  siege  and  capture  of  Bochelle  in 
1 629.    Its  fortifications  were  soon  after  destroyed. 

The  gates  of  the  town,  the  only  remains  of  its  old  fortifications, 
are  of  elegant  aixshitecture;  the  streets  are  well  laid  out  and  clean, 
and  the  houses,  which  are  of  brick,  are  in  general  well  built  There 
is  a  handsome  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  town  walks, 
from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  distant  Pyrenees,  are  vexy 
attractive.  The  public  buildings  most  worthy  of  notice  are — the  fine 
old  caUiedral,  the  town-hall,  and  the  bishop's  pslace.  The  manufac- 
tures are  woollen-doth,  kerseymere,  sexge,  silk-stockings  and  broad 
ailka,  stttfch^  and  cards  for  dressing  woollen  goods;  there  are  also 
Boap-houses,  potteries,  brandy  distilleries,  tan-yards,  and  dye-houses. 
The  town  has  a  good  corn-market,  and  there  are  five  fairs  in  the  year. 
The  navigation  of  the  Tarn  and  the  Garonne  affords  ready  communi- 
cation with  Bordeaux.  The  town  has  a  theatre  and  a  public  library 
of  11,000  volumes.  Montauban  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop;  it  has  theo- 
logical and  communal  colleges,  a  Calvinist  theological  seminary,  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufactures. 

MONTAUBAN.    [Illb-et-Vilainb.] 

MONTBAZON.    [Indre-bt-Loibb.] 

MONTBfiLIARD.    [Doubb.] 

MONTBfiNOIT.    [DouBS.] 

MONTBRISON.    [Loibe.] 

MONTGORNET.    [Aib»b.] 

MONTCUQ.    [Lot.] 

MONTDIDIEH.    [SoioiB.] 

MONTE  CASINO,    [Lavobo,  Tbbra  dl] 

MONTE  CATINL    [Fibbnzb.] 

MONTE  GARGANO.    [Capitakata.] 

MONTE  SANT  ANGELO.    rCAPiTANATA.J 

MONTEBOURG.    [Makohb.] 

MONTECHARL    [Brbscia.] 

MONTEGO  BAY.    [Jamaioa.1 

MONTELEONE.    [Calabbia-I 

MONTELIMART.    [DRdXB.] 

MONTELOVEZ.    [Mexico.] 

MONTElfAR  0  NOVO.    [Alemtbjo.] 

MONTEMOR  0  VELHO.    [Bbiba.] 

MONTENE'GRO  {Otema  Cknxi,  Black  Mountain,  so  celled  from  the 
dark  forests  that  dotho  its  mountain  sides),  is  a  high  rugged  district^ 
forming  a  small  independent  state,  nomiually  under  the  protection  of 
Austria,  and  situated  on  the  borders  of  Albania,  Herzegovina,  and  the 
Austrian  territory  of  Cattaro.  The  country  is  described  as  a  succession 
of  high  rugged  limestone  ridges  diversified  here  and  there  by  lofty 
peaks,  and  in  some  parts  looking  'like  a  sea  of  immense  waves  turned 
into  stone.'  The  highest  summits  of  the  region  are  between  5000  and 
6000  feet  high.  The  mountain  sides  are  generally  clothed  with 
timber.  Between  the  ridges  high  valleys  slope  down  to  the  south-east 
drained  by  two  streams,  the  Schiniza  and  the  Rioovoemovich,  both 
affluents  of  the  Lake  of  Scutari.  The  area  of  this  mountainous 
district  is  stated  to  be  1481  square  miles.  It  ii  said  to  contain  about 
120,000  inhabitants,  a  fierce  Slavish  race,  which  has  alwgys  maintained 
its  independence  against  the  Turks.  They  are  described  as  hospitable 
to  strangers,  but  their  habits  of  savage  warfare  in  their  constant 
border  forays  with  the  Turks,  in  which  heads  are  cut  off  and  exhibited 
as  trophies,  prove  them  to  be  little  less  than  barbarians.  The  men 
are  idle  and  goasipping,  except  when  on  their  plundering  excursiona 
The  women,  coarse^  muscular,  and  strong*  in  consequence  of  thebr 
iinfeminine  occupations,  are  the  'beasts  of  burden'  in  Montenegro. 
The  Montenegrins  belong  to  the  Greek  Church ;  thOT  were,  till  the 
aocesaion  of  the  present  ruler,  governed  by  a  '  vladika,  or  prince,  who 
wae  at  once  a  bishop,  a  judge^  a  legislator,  and  commander-in-chief. 
The  office  was  heroditary  in  the  family  of  Petrovich ;  but  as  every 
▼ladika  was  ooBsecrated  bishop,  and  ooold  not  marry,  the  succession 
always  feU  to  a  nephew  or  some  other  member  of  the  &mily.  The 
present  ruler  of  Montenegro,  Prince  DanieU,  on  his  accession  refused 
to  be  consecrated  bishop,  with  the  view  of  founding  a  princely  house 
lor  his  own  descendants.  He  rules  hit  country  wiUi  aXmost  absolute 
away,  assisted  by  a  senate  of  twelve  members. 

The  following  are  the  principal  vall^  of  Montsnegro :— 1.  Eatunzka 
Kahia,  the  widest  and  most  central,  is  watered  by  the  Bicovoemovioh, 
and  contains  tiie  ci^ital,  CeUJgne^  with  a  oonvenl^  the  reudenoe  of  the 


Greek  bishop,  and  the  villages  of  Gnegusi,  Xagneudo,  and  othera 
Mount  Qukovizza  rises  above  this  volley  in  the  centre  of  Mputenegro. 
S.  Liesanska  Nahia,  which  runs  north  of  and  parallel  to  the  precediogf 
contains  the  village  of  Dobro  and  some  hamlets.  3.  Cxemiska  Nahia, 
the  southernmost  district  of  Montenegro,  a  long  narrow  valley  between 
the  Austrian  territory  on  the  west  (from  which  it  is  divided  by  mounts 
Giurgevo,  Ortich,  and  Resevich),  and  Turkish  Albania  on  the  east  (from 
which  it  is  separated  by  another  ridge),  contains  several  villages, 
Ocinichi,  Optocichi,  Dobraceli,  &c. 

In  the  wan  of  Venice  with  the  Turks  the  Montenegrins  acted  as 
auxiliaries  of  the  former  power.  After  the  fall  of  Venice  in  1797 
Cattaro  was  given  up  to  Austria.  By  the  treaty  of  Presburg  in  1805 
it  was  ceded  to  France ;  but  before  the  French  garrison  could  reach 
that  district  the  natives,  joined  to  the  Montenegrins,  rose  in  arms  and 
occupied  Cattaro,  Castelnuovo,  and  the  other  towns.  This  served  to 
the  French  as  a  pretext  for  taking  forcible  possession  of  the  neigh- 
bouring republic  of  Ragusa;  but  the  Montenegrins  came  down  &om 
the  mountains  and  besieged  General  Lauriston  within  the  town  of 
Ragusa.  A  desperate  war  ensued  between  the  Montenegrins  and  the 
French  commanded  by  Marmont,  Lauriston,  and  Molitor,  in  which  UQ 
quarter  was  given ;  until  the  French  at  last  took  possession  of  Cattaro, 
and  drove  the  Montenegrins  back  to  their  mountains. 

Since  1814  the  Montenegrins  are  nominally  imder  the  protection  of 
Austria,  to  whom  they  are  occasionally  a  source  of  trouble,  on  account 
of  their  incursions  into  the  Turkish  territory,  and  the  consequent 
complaints  of  the  Turkish  authoritiea  In  November  1852,  Prince 
Danieli,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Montenegrins,  captured  Uie  fortified 
Turkish  fort  of  2^bljak,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Lake 
of  Scutari,  the  fisheries  of  which  are  much  coveted  by  the  Montene- 
grins. In  some  petty  engagements  that  followed,  the  Montenegrins 
were  victorious,  until,  in  consequence  of  their  outrages,  the  Turks 
blockaded  all  the  coast  approaches  to  their  country;  and  on  the  land- 
side  Omer  Pasha,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  20,000  men,  stormed  tiie 
village  of  Grahovo,  and  occupied  all  the  accessible  parts  of  the  country, 
confining  the  inhabitants  to  their  mountain  fastnesses,  not  however 
before  they  had  given  many  proofs  of  fearless  bravery.  The  pasha 
was  preparing  to  complete  the  conquest  of  this  troublesome  district 
when  Austria,  alarmed  at  seeing  so  near  her  frontier  a  lazge  Turkish 
£orce,  which  contained  many  of  her  own  exiled  subjects,  interposed, 
and  obtained  the  withdrawal  of  the  Turks  at  the  end  of  February 
1853,  and  the  restoration  of  the  ttatiu  quo. 

The  soil  of  the  valleys  of  Montenegro  is  not  very  fertile ;  it  pro- 
duces fruits,  some  wine,  maize,  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  vegetables,  and 
has  good  pasturage  and  abundance  of  timber.  The  inhabitants  live  in 
800  villages  scattered  among  the  valleys.  Cettigne  is  the  capitid.  The 
climate  is  healthy.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone  and  coveied  with 
skngle.  Every  village  has  its  church.  Cattle;,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs 
ft/ce  numerously  reared ;  mules  and  asses  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden ; 
articles  are  transferred  from  one  place  to  another  on  the  backs  of  these 
animals,  cairiages  being  unknown.    Fish  are  abundant.     {Set  S0PP.1 

MONTEPELOSO.    LBasilioata.] 

MONTEREALE.    [Abbuzzc] 

MONTEREAU.    [Ssncs-sr-MABNE.] 

MONTEREY.    [Califorkia  ;  Msxioo.l 

M0NTE8CAGLI0S0.    [Babilioata,] 

MONTESQUIEU-VOLVESTRE.    [GAROimB,  Hautb.1 

MONTET-AUX-MOINES.    [Allied] 

MONTEVIDEO,  or  SAN  FELIPE  DE  MONTEVIDEO,  the 
capital  of  the  republic  of  Uraguay,  in  South  America,  is  situated  in 
84°  63'  S.  lat,  66*"  16'  W.  long.,  and  built  on  a  small  promontory, 
which  forms  the  eastern  shore  of  its  harbour,  the  western  consirting 
of  another  projecting  point  connected  with  a  hill,  from  whioh  the 
town  has  received  its  name.  It  is  130  miles  from  Cape  Santa  Maiy, 
which  forms  the  northern  point  of  the  entrance  of  the  La  Plata  Biver, 
and  opposite  the  town  the  river  is  still  70  miles  wide.  Its  harbour  is 
more  than  4  miles  long,  and  more  than  2  miles  wide^  but  too  shallow 
for  laigo  vessels ;  it  is  also  exposed  to  the  pamperos,  or  south-western 
wind4,  which  blow  over  the  pampas  with  exceedingly  great  force. 
With  all  these  disadvantages  it  is  the  best  harbour  on  the  broad 
sastuary  of  the  La  Plata  &ver.  The  town  is  in  general  well  built^ 
Uie  streets  being  wide,  straight^  and  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles;  they  are  paved,  and  have  narrow  footways.  The  houses  are 
built  with  taste,  and  have  flat  roofs  and  parapets.  The  oatbedralf 
dedicated  to  the  apostles  San  Felipe  and  San  Jago,  is  not  distinguished 
l^  its  architecture,  nor  are  there  any  other  public  buildings  of  note. 
Montevideo  is  a  veiy  healthy  plac^  but  suflfors  from  want  of  wood 
and  water.  The  inhabitants  use  rain-water,  which  k  ooUected  in, 
dstsras  placed  in  the  court-yard  of  each  house ;  but  there  are  ■aJao 
seme  wells  dug  xMar  the  sea-iriiore,  from  whidh  water  is  brought  in 
carts  for  the  supply  of  the  town.  The  population,  which  before  1810 
is  stated  to  have  amounted  to  36,000  souls,  was  redaoed  by  war  and  a 
siege,  which  the  town  had  to  sustain  against  the  Brasilians,  to  15,000 
souls.  During  the  sway  of  General  Rosas  in  Buenos  Ayres  it  suflfored 
greatly  in  its  commerce  and  otherwise  by  tiie  long  irregular  siege  it 
sustained,  and  which  terminated  only  on  the  down£id  of  Rosas.  The 
population  now  perhaps  does  not  exceed  12,000.  Its  oommeroe  baa 
recently  been  increasing;  but  the  unsettled  state  of  the  republic 
of  the  Algerine  Confederation,  and  the  jealousy  of  Buenos  Ayves^ 
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prevent  it  from  attaining  any  continuous  prosperity.  The  principal 
articles  of  export  are  the  produce  of  the  numerous  herds  of  the 
oountry,  as  hides,  salted  and  jerked  beef,  butter,  tallow,  hair,  and 
horns,  to  a  very  considerable  amount — between  6  and  6  millions  of 
dolluv.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  British  manufactures,  hard- 
ware, flour,  wine,  colonial  produce,  stdt,  &a 

MONTFAUCON.    [Loire,  Haute.] 

MONTFERRAND.    [Clermont.] 

MONTFORT.    [Ille-et-Vilainb  ;  Seine-et-Obb.] 

MONTGOMERY,  the  capital  of  Moutgomeryshirey  North  Wales, 
a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  conjointly  with  Pool,  or 
Welshpool,  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Mont- 
gomery, is  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  in  52*  84' 
N.  lat,  8°  8'  W.  long.,  distant  168  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London. 
The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  1248.  In  conjunction 
with  five  other  boroughs  Montgomery  returns  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Salop  and  diocese  of  Hereford.  Montgomery  and  Pool  Poor^Law 
Union  contains  18  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  63,822 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  16,561. 

The  town  stands  partly  on  the  slope  and  partly  on  the  summit  of 
a  hilL  The  four  principal  streets  meet  in  tne  market-place  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  The  houses  are  well  built,  and  the  town  has  a 
respectable  appearance.  The  church  is  an  ancient  cruciform  building, 
in  the  early  EngUah  style,  with  a  tower  of  recent  erection.  There 
are  in  the  town  a  diapel  for  Calvinistio  Methodists,  a  Free  school  for 
20  boys,  and  another  school  with  a  small  endowment.  The  town-hall 
is  a  brick  building,  with  a  market-house  underneath ;  the  county  jail 
is  on  the  road  to  Shrewsbury.  A  market  for  com  and  provisions  is 
held  on  Thursday.  There  are  four  yearly  fairs.  The  borough  has 
returned  a  member  to  Parliament  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Baldwin  or  Baldwyn,  who  had  been  appointed  lieutenant  of  the 
Marches  by  William  the  Conqueror,  built  a  castle  or  fortress  here, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  town  in  1092.  Both  were  almost 
iifimediately  captured  by  the  Welsh,  from  whom  they  were  taken  in 
1093  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  earl  of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury.  In 
the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  the  castle  was  g^ven  up  by  the  governor. 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  to  the  Parliamentarians.  It  was  after- 
wards dismantled  by  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
castle  stood  on  a  steep  eminence  on  the  north  of  the  town.  The 
remains  consist  of  part  of  a  tower  at  the  south-west  angle,  and  some 
portions  of  the  walls.  A  few  fragments  of  the  town  wall  remain. 
At  the  foot  of  the  castle-hill  are  traces  of  a  small  fort;  and  on  a 
neighbouring  hill  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  British  camp. 

MONTGOMERY.    [Alabama.] 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE,  a  county  of  North  Wales,  lying  between 
62'  20'  and  52*  51'  N.  lat.  2"  59'  and  3'  55'  W.  long.,  is  bounded  N. 
by  Denbighshire,  E.  and  S.E.  by  Shropshire,  S.  by  Radnorshire,  S.W. 
by  Cardiganshire,  and  W.  and  N.W.  by  MerioneUishire.  The  area  of 
the  county  is  755  square  miles,  or  483,323  statute  acres.  The  popu- 
lation in  1841  was  69,607 ;  and  67,385  in  1851.  More  than  half  of 
the  population  speak  only  Welsh. 

Surface  and  Otology, — Montgomeryshire  is  an  inland  county,  and 
belongs  wholly  to  the  mountainous  tract  of  Wales.  A  lai^ge  portion 
of  it  ocnsists  of  wide,  bleak,  and  lofty  moorlands,  where  human 
habitations  are  wide  apart;  the  river  valleys,  especially  towards 
England,  are  low  and  warm,  and  clothed  in  many  places  with  luxuriant 
timber.  It  belongs  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Severn,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  tract  in  the  extreme  west,  on  the  confines  of 
Cardiganshire  and  Merionethshire,  which  is  drained  by  the  Dovey  and 
slopes  towards  the  south-west.  The  edge  of  this  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Severn  is  formed  by  an  offshoot  from  Plinlimmon,  which  joins 
a  branch*  of  the  Berwyn  Mountains  that  screens  the  vale  of  the  Dovev 
towards  the  south-east,  and  by  the  crest  of  the  Berwyn  range,  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  and  separates  the  feeders  of  the  Severn 
from  those  of  the  Dee.  From  the  Breiddin  Hills,  which  form  the 
most  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  are  partly  in  Shropshire,  an 
irregular  line  of  heights  runs  westward  past  Welshpool  and  Llanfair, 
near  which  it  turns  to  the  south-west  and  joins  tiie  branch  of  the 
Berwyn  Mountains  before  mentioned.  This  range  forms  the  water- 
shed between  the  Severn  and  its  feeder^  the  Vymwy.  The  Breiddin 
Hills  are  distinguished  by  three  peaks,  on  one  of  which,  cidled  Craig-y- 
Breiddin,  is  an  obelisk  in  memory  of  Lord  Rodney. 

The  Bouth-eaatem  border  is  occupied  by  the  heights  which  extend 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Shrewsbury  across  Clun  Forest  to  Rhayadir 
m  Radnorshire.  The  Berwyn  Chain  rises  to  the  height  of  2014  feet 
at  the  head  of  the  Tanat  on  the  northern  boundary ;  but  its  culmi- 
natinj,'  point,  Cader  Berwyn,  forther  east,  reaches  the  altitude  of 
2563  feet.  The  Breiddin  Hills  are  about  1200  feet  high.  Kerry  Hill 
and  Llaudinam  Mountain,  in  the  chain  that  skirts  the  Shropshire  and 
Radnorshire  border,  are  1895  feet  high.  Plinlimmon  is  partly  in  this 
county,  but  its  summit  (2463  feet)  is  just  within  the  border  of 
Cardiganshire. 

The  county  is  almost  entirelyoccupied  by  the  slate  rocks  which 
overspread  so  laige  a  portion  of  Wales.  The  principal  exceptions  are 
the  Breiddin  Hills,  which  are  composed  of  granite,  greenstone,  and 
conglomerate ;  and  a  small  tract  near  the  junction  of  the  Severn  and 
the  Vymwy,  where  the  new  red-eandstone,  or  red  marl  of  Cheshire 


and  Shropshire,  is  found.  The  mineral  treasures  are  not  very  abtmdact 
Lead  and  sine  are  procured  from  mines  near  Llangynnog  ui  the  hiUi 
that  bound  the  valley  of  the  Tanat ;  lead  in  the  Berwyn  Mountiiiia» 
copper  in  Plinlimmon,  and  copper  and  sine  between  Llanfyllin  and 
Oswestry,  on  the  Shropshire  border.  Millstonee  are  quarried  in  the 
Breiddin  Hills;  stones  for  other  purposes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Plinlimmon ;  slates  of  rather  inferior  quality  at  Llangynnog  in  the 
vale  of  the  Tanat,  at  Llanwddyn  in  the  vale  of  the  Vymwy,  in  the 
hills  near  Llanidloes,  and  at  Machynlleth ;  and  a  little  coal  and  lime- 
stone near  the  border  of  Shropshire.  In  the  Plinlimmon  Monntaioi, 
and  several  other  parts  of  the  county,  are  wide  tracts  of  bog,  from 
which  peat  is  dug  for  fuel 

Hydrography^  GomM%nicaJtiom,  Ae, — The  Severn  is  the  principal 
river  of  the  ootmty ;  it  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  Plinlimmon,  ud 
flows  east  about  12  miles  to  Llanidloes,  receiving  at  that  town  the 
Cly  wedog  and  a  number  of  small  brooks.  From  Llanidloes  the  Serera 
flows  north-east  in  a  winding  channel  about  38  miles,  past  Newtown 
and  Welshpool,  to  the  junction  of  the  Vyrnwy,  a  little  below  which 
point  it  enters  Shropshire.  That  part  of  the  course  of  the  Severn 
which  lies  in  Montgomeryshire  or  on  the  border  may  be  estimated 
at  51  miles. 

The  Vymwy  (spreading  river)  rises  on  the  north-wett  border  near 
Bwlch-y-Pawl,  and  receiving  a  number  of  small  streams,  flows  aoath- 
east  in  a  wincUng  channel  22  miles  to  its  junction  at  Mathrafel  with 
the  Einion,  which  is  called  the  Banw  above  Llanvair.  From  Math- 
rafel the  Vymwy  flows  9  miles  till  it  receives  the  Cain,  11  or  12  milei 
long,  from  above  Llanfyllin ;  and  about  a  mile  lower  down  the  Taoat 
The  vale  of  the  Tanat  is  admired  for  its  scenery.  From  the  junction 
of  the  Tanat  the  Vymwy  flows  about  9  miles  further  to  its  jmiction 
with  the  Severn.  Its  whole  course  is  about  50  miles.  The  Vyrnw; 
and  its  feeders  are  among  the  best  angling  streams  in  Wales ;  troa^ 
salmon,  grayling,  and  other  fish  abound.  Moat  of  the  rivera  in  the 
county  are  well  stocked  with  fish. 

The  sonth-westem  angle  of  the  county  is  drained  by  the  Wye, 
which  rises  on  the  south-east  side  of  Plinlimmon  near  the  source  of 
the  Severn,  and  flows  south-east  18  miles  into  Radnorshire,  rBoeiriog 
by  the  way  the  Tarrenig,  the  Bidno,  and  the  Nant-y-DuireL 

The  Dovey  chiefly  belongs  to  Merionethshire.  It  enters  Mont- 
gomeryshire about  4  miles  below  Dinas-y-Mowddy,  and  flows  about 
10  miles  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Machynlleth,  where  it  again  tonchee 
Merionethshire.  Its  remaining  course  is  between  Merionethahire  oa 
the  north-west,  and  Montgomeryshire  and  Cardiganshire  on  the  south- 
east. Its  chief  tributaries  in  this  county  are  the  Twymynd  and  the 
Dulas,  which  flow  northward  from  the  range  connectmg  Plinlimmoa 
with  the  Berwyn  Mountains.  The  Tvrymynd  forms  a  magnificent 
cataract  at  Frwd  Vawr,  not  far  from  its  source;  after  heavy  rains  tbe 
fall  is  very  grand,  with  a  perpendiculsf  descent  of  180  feet  Tbe 
Llyfnant,  another  feeder  of  the  Dovey,  separates  Montgomeiyshire 
irom.  Cardiganshire.  The  glen  of  the  Llyfnant  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  Welsh  river  scenery ;  the  river  makes  a  fine  M  orer 
immense  rocks  called  Pystyll-y-Llyn.  The  Dulas  has  its  source  in  tvo 
small  lakes,  the  Qlas  Llyn  and  Beigue  Llyn. 

Of  the  rivers  only  the  Severn  and  the  Dovey  are  navigable  in  this 
county.  The  navigation  of  the  Severn  begins  at  Welshpool;  that  of 
the  Dovey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Machynlleth.  The  only  narigable 
canal  is  the  Montgomeryshire  Canal,  which  commences  in  the  Seven 
at  Newtown,  and  runs  along  the  valley  of  that  river  past  Welshpool, 
about  4  miles  below  which  it  turns  northward  to  Uanymynech  ia 
Shropshire,  in  which  county  it  joins  a  branch  of  the  Ellesmere  CaoaL 
It  has  a  short  branch  below  Welshpool  to  Guilafield. 

The  principal  roads  which  pass  through  Montgomeryshire  are  those 
from  Loudon  by  Shrewsbury  to  Caernarvon,  Barmouth,  Towyn,  and 
Aberystwith.  The  road  to  Caernarvon  crosses  the  north-eastern  siile 
of  the  county  near  the  Denbighshire  border.  The  Barmouth  nud 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  county  by  Welshpool  and  Llanfair 
to  Dinas-y-Mowddy  in  Merionethshire.  The  road  across  the  BervTS 
Mountains  east  of  Mallwyd  is  one  of  tiie  bleakest  in  Great  Bhtaio; 
but  it  commands  views  of  Plinlimmon  and  Cader^Idria.  The  road  td 
Towyn  branches  from  the  Barmouth  road  between  Welshpool  and 
Llanfair.  The  Aberystwith  road  passes  through  Montgomery  and 
along  the  valley  of  the  Severn  by  Newtown  and  Llanidloes  to  Uaa- 
gerrig,  and  thence  by  the  valley  of  the  Wye  into  Cardiganshire. 

SoU  and  Produce. — The  soil  in  the  mountainous  uplands  of  tba 
county  is  generally  thin,  cold,  and  moory;  chiefly  fitted  for  moontain 
pasture,  but  in  some  spots  yielding  oats,  rye,  and  potatoea  In  the 
valleys,  especially  towards  England,  the  soil  is  good,  and  here  wheat, 
barley,  and  flax  are  raised.  Great  numbers  of  small  cattl^  aheep,  and 
ponies  are  bred.  There  were  formerly  vast  forests  in  this  county, » 
which  there  are  some  remains  on  the  hills  near  Camo. 

J>ivi$ions,  Towns,  die, — Montgomeryshuv  takes  its  names  from  the 
town  and  castle  of  Montgomery,  founded  by  Baldwin,  lieutenant  of  the 
Marches  to  William  the  Conqueror  and  William  Rufus,  and  recsptureo, 
probably  from  the  Welsh,  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  earl  of  ^^JT 
bury,  who  gave  both  to  town  and  castle  his  own  name.  The  Weuh 
call  the  town,  from  the  name  of  its  original  founder,  Tro  Faldw^Oi 
and  the  county  Sir  Tre  Faldwyn.  The  county  was  formed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VUL  It  is  divided  into  9  hundreds :— Llaniyilin,  north; 
Deythur, northeast;  Pool, north-east ,*  Cawrse^ eaat ;  Mathrsfel, omtial 
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and  north-west;  Maohynllaih,  west;  LlanidloeB,  south;  Montgomery, 
south-east ;  Newtown,  centrsJ.  The  oounty  is  divided  into  four  Poor- 
Law  Unions :— Llanfyllin,  Machynlleth,  Montgomery  and  Pool,  and 
Newtown  and  Llanidloes.  These  Unions  inolude  69  parishes  and 
townships,  with  a  population  in  1851  of  73,238.  County  courts  are 
held  in  Machynlleth,  Llanfyllin,  Llanidloes,  Newtown,  and  Welsh- 
pool The  principal  towns,  LLibNFTLLiN,  Llanidlobs,  Maohtnllbth, 
MoKTOOME&T,  NswioWK,  and  Pool  or  Welshpool,  are  described  in 
separate  articles. 

Uanfair,  or  LLanvair  Octer  Einion,  popnlation  of  the  parish  2727  in 
1851,  is  about  11  miles  N.W.  from  Montgomery,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Vymwy.  It  is  neatly  built  and  of  pleasing  appearance ;  the  two 
principal  streets  intersect  nearly  at  right  angles,  l^e  town-hall  is  neat 
and  commodious,  with  a  market-house  underneath.  The  church  is  an 
ancient  building.  There  are  several  Dissentins:  places  of  worship. 
Flannel  is  manufactured  to  a  small  extent.  There  is  a  market  on 
Saturday,  and  several  yearly  fairs  are  held.  Boman  antiquities  have 
been  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Idanbrynmair,  population  1982,  on  the  road  between  LlanfiEur  and 
Machynlleth,  is  surrounded  by  fine  scenery.  The  church  is  an  ancient 
structure,  adorned  with  some  fine  specimens  of  carved  oak.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  two  stone  circles.  Idanffynnog,  population  568,  is 
on  the  road  from  Llanfyllin  to  Bala,  in  Merionethshire,  in  a  pleasant 
but  narrow  vale,  watered  by  the  Tanat,  and  inclosed  by  lofty  and  steep 
mountains.  There  are  many  detached  fiirm-houses  in  the  valley.  The 
church  is  a  small  ancient  building.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  slate-quarries  and  lead-mines. 

Of  smaller  places  the  following  may  be  noticed ;  the  population  when 
given  is  that  of  1851  :— 

Caer-Swa,  a  village  at  the  junction  of  the  Camo  with  the  Severn. 
A  Roman  intrenched  camp  of  square  form  and  covering  four  acres  is 
close  to  the  villi^e :  it  commanded  aU  the  passes  round,  and  was  con- 
nected with  5  Roman  roads.  A  farm-house  now  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  area  of  the  camp.  Cemmet,  a  small  village  7  miles  N.E.  from 
Machynlleth  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dovey,  has  some  ciurious  old  houses 
and  remains  of  a  rude  amphitheatre.  In  the  parish  of  JAcmwrin,  popu- 
lation 768,  which  comprises  a  portion  of  the  county  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dovey,  is  McUhavam,  where  Henry  Vll.  slept  on  his  way  from 
Milford  Haven  to  Bosworth.  The  parish  church  of  Llanwrin  is  four 
miles  from  Machynlleth,  and  is  163  feet  long.  Meifod,  a  well-built 
thriving  little  place  two  miles  farther  east  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Yymwy,  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Boman  station  Medio- 
lanum.  It  has  a  commodious  Norman  church  and  a  very  large  church- 
yard.   Several  encampments  are  seen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  county  is  chiefly  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  hundred  of  Montgomery  is  in  the  diocese  of  Hertlford.  The 
hundred  of  Llanidloes  is  a  peculiar  of  the  bishop  of  Bangor.  Mont- 
gomeryshire ia  included  in  the  North  Wales  circuit.  The  assizes  are 
held  at  WelshpooL  The  county  jail  and  house  of  correction  are  at 
Montgomery,  where  the  quarter-sessions  are  held.  The  county  returns 
one  member  to  Parliament,  and  Montgomery  with  its  contributory 
boroughs  returns  one  member. 

jffistory  and  ArUiquUiet. — ^Montgomeryshire  was,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Ordovices,  and  on 
the  reduction  of  the  Island  under  the  Roman  power,  in  the  province 
of  Britannia  Secunda.  Various  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found 
near  Machynlleth.  The  site  of  a  Roman  camp  is  traceable  at  Caer 
Sws,  about  6  miles  west  of  Newtown.  There  are  other  marks  of 
intrenchments  near  it,  and  traces  of  a  Roman  road  called  *Sam  Swsan.' 
Ancient  camps,  cairns,  and  tumuli  abound. 

This  county  was  the  scene  of  hostility  between  the  Welsh  and  the 
Mercians  under  OfiEa.  The  celebrated  'dyke'  made  by  OSa  traverses 
the  oounty  from  north  to  south,  passing  a  little  to  the  east  of  Welsh- 
pool and  Montgomery,  and  including  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  in 
the  Saxon  territory.  The  rest  of  the  county  was  included  in  Powys 
or  Powysland,  a  designation  which  had  previously  been  given  to  this 
part  of  Wales.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  century  Powys  became  a 
separate  principality,  under  chieftains  who  had  their  residence  4t 
Mathrafel,  near  the  banks  of  the  Vymwy,  above  Meifod.  There  are 
some  earthworks  and  other  traces  of  the  castle  of  the  princes  of  Powys 
at  Mathrafel 

In  894,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  the  Danes  entered  the  oounty.  After 
the  Conquest,  Powys  became  the  continual  object  of  attack  by  the 
Kormau  lords  of  the  marches  or  frontiers.  These  hostilities  led  to 
the  erection  of  the  castles  of  Montgomery  by  the  Normans,  and 
Powys,  near  Weldipool,  by  the  Welsh,  and  to  a  continued  and  severe 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  these  strongholds.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  11th  century  a  desperate  engagement  was  fought  on  the  hills 
of  Camo,  between  the  forces  of  Qryffydd  ap  Cynan,  lawful  claimant 
of  the  throne  of  Qwynedd,  or  North.  Wales,  assisted  by  Rhys  ap 
Tewdwr,  prince  of  South  Wales,  against  those  of  Trahaiarn  ap  Cara- 
dog,  his  usurping  competitor.  The  engagement  was  the  most  bloody 
of  any  recorded  in  the  Welsh  annals,  and  ended,  in  the  death  of 
Trahaiam  and  the  entire  defeat  of  his  army. 

The  independence  of  Powys  was  overthrown  before  the  final  sub- 
jugation of  North  Wales :  it  became  an  English  lordship,  which 
remained  for  many  years  in  the  posterity  of  John  de  Charlton,  who, 
in  the  time  of  Edwiurd  II.»  married  the  heiress  of  the  Welsh  chief- 


tains. The  barony  and  title  passed  to  the  Greys,  a  Northumberiand 
family,  until  it  became  extinct  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  The  only 
remaining  castles  or  ruins  of  castles  worth  mentioning,  are  those  of 
Montgomery  and  Powys,  which  are  noticed  under  MoinaoiCBRY  and 
Pool  respectively.  There  are  no  monastic  ruins  in  the  oounty  of 
importance. 

Stati8tic8.^The  registration  county  (which  included  a  population  in 
1861  of  9807  more  than  the  county  proper)  contained  in  March  1851, 
when  the  Census  was  taken,  846  places  of  worship,  of  which  89 
belonged  to  Calvinistio  Methodists,  78  to  Wesleyan  Methodists,  66  to 
the  Church  of  England,  58  to  Independents,  26  to  Baptists,  and  23 
to  Primitive  Methodists.  The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was 
62,886.  The  number  of  day  schools  was  127,  of  which  72  were 
public  schools  with  4864  scholars,  and  65  were  private  schools  with 
1840  scholars.  Of  Sunday  schools  there  were  812  with  28,001 
scholars ;  and  of  evening  schools  for  adults  there  were  6  with  130 
pupila  There  were  three  literary  societies  with  271  members— one 
of  these  societies  possessed  300  volumes  in  its  library.  In  1863  there 
two  savings  banks  in  the  county,  at  Machynlleth  and  Welshpool. 
The  amount  owmg  to  depositors  on  November  20th  1853  was 
64,903(.  Of.  5d. 

MONTiaNAC.    [DoRDOQNB.] 

MONTIGNY-LE-RGL    [Marnb,  Hautb.] 

MONTILLA    [CORDOVA.1 

MONTLUgON.    [Allier.] 

MONTLUEL.    [Ain.] 

MONTMARAULT.    [Allibh.] 

MONTMARTRE.    [Paris.] 

MONTMEDY.     [Mkusk.] 

MONTMIRAIL.    [Mabnb.] 

MONTMORILLON.    [Vibnne.] 

MONTOLIEU.    [AUDB.] 

MONTONA.    [IsTBiA.] 

MONTORO.    [Cordova.] 

MONTPELLIER,  a  city  in  the  south  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  H^rault,  is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  Lez,  in  43'*  36'  44" 
N.  lat,  3"  62'  67"  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  145  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  80  miles  by  raQway  S.W.  from  Nlmes,  20  miles  N.W.  from 
Cette  its  port>  and  has  a  population  of  40,222  in  the  commune.  The 
town  was  built  in  the  10th  century  to  replace  the  episcopal  town  of 
Mauguelonne,  which  stood  on  an  island  in  a  neighbouring  lake,  and 
had  been  destroyed  by  order  of  Charles  Martel  for  favouring  the 
Saracens.  The  town  had  at  an  early  period  lords  of  its  own,  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  crusades  and  other  wars  against  the 
Mohammedans  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
describes  the  town  as  one  of  the  chief  commercial  stations  of  France 
and  of  the  world. 

The  lordship  of  Montpellier  was  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
kings,  first  of  Aragon,  and  subsequently  of  Majorca,  a  younger  branch 
uf  the  same  house.  These  princes  held  their  lordship  immediately 
of  the  bishops  of  Mauguelonne,  who  divided  with  them  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  city,  under  the  suzerainty  of  1^  kings  of  France.  The 
portions  both  of  the  bishop  and  the  king  were  united  to  the  French 
crown  by  purchase  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  respectively.  The 
lordship  was  subsequently  conferred  on  Charles  le  Mauvais,  king  of 
Navarre  (1371),  in  exchange  for  certain  lordships  ceded  by  him  to 
the  King  of  France ;  but  on  the  forfeiture  of  that  king's  domains  for 
treason  (1378),  it  was  ro-united  to  the  fVenoh  crown.  In  1538  the 
bishopric  of  Mauguelonne  was  transferred  to  Montpellier.  Mont- 
pellier came  into  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  reign  of  Henri  III. 
After  enduring  a  long  siege  it  surrendered  to  Louis  XIII.  (1622),  who 
ordered  the  construction  of  a  citadel  to  retain  the  place  in  subjection. 

Montpellier  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  from  which  there  is  an 
extensive  view  over  the  Mediterranean  and  the  adjacent  coasts. 
Except  some  of  the  gates  and  the  citadel,  there  are  few  remains  of 
the  old  fortifications.  The  citadel  is  of  little  strength ;  it  is  however 
well  kept  up,  and  has  a  good  parade.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked, 
and  steep ;  but  the  houses,  which  are  almost  all  of  stone,  are  sub- 
stantially built.  Most  of  the  squares  are  small  and  of  irregular  form ; 
the  public  fountains  are  numerous.  There  are  two  town-walks,  the 
esplanade  between  the  town  and  the  citadel,  and  the  Peyrou,  a  terrace- 
walk  planted  with  trees  and  covered  with  tur£  On  the  upper  part  of 
the  terrace  there  is  a  hexagonal  tower  adorned  with  columns,  and 
inclosing  a  reservoir,  which  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct 
about  5  miles  long.  The  water  from  this  reservoir  falls  in  a  cascade 
over  artificial  rocks,  and  supplies  the  various  fountains  of  the  city. 
The  cathedral  presents  little  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  former 
amphitheatre  of  SL-Cdme»  now  the  exchange,  is  adorned  with  a  hand- 
some Corinthian  portico,  and  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  building  in 
the  city.  The  modern  anatomical  theatre  is  a  fine  building,  and  the 
gate  of  Peyrou,  a  triumphal  areh  opening  on  the  promenade  of  Peyrou, 
is  also  handsome ;  but  the  former  episcopal  palace,  now  occupied  as  a 
medical  school,  the  court-house,  the  prefect's  house,  &c.,  are  of 
ordinary  appearance. 

The  manufactures  of  Montpellier  are  oonsiderable,  and  trade  is 
prosecuted  on  a  large  scale.  There  are  several  banking-houses. 
Liqueurs,  perfumery,  preserves,  dried  fruits,  verdigris,  aliun,  cream  of 
tartar,  vitriol  and  aquafortis,  woollen-cloth,  muslins,  printed  cottuu% 
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oaliooes,  table-linen,  blankets,  honeiy,  bate,  leatber,  oorks,  and  paper, 
are  manufa<:tui«d ;  tbese  articles,  witb  wool,  wine,  btandy,  onuo^gea, 
citrons,  and  other  fruits,  and  Uie  oil  of  the  surrounding  districts, 
furnish  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  There  are  ssTeral  printing-offices, 
sugar-refineries,  potteries,  oil-mills,  paper-mills,  and  saw-miUs.  In  the 
central  prison,  which  receives  convicts  from  20  departments,  several 
articles  of  silk  and  cotton  are  manafaotured. 

Hontpellier  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  whose  diocese  comprehends  the 
department  of  H^rault  It  has  a  High  Court  of  justice,  which  has 
jurisdiction  OTer  the  departments  of  Aude,  Aveyron,  H^rault)  and 
Pyr^n^es-Orientales ;  and  a  University- Academy,  the  limits  of  which, 
according  to  a  recent  decree  of  the  emperor  (1854),  include  the 
departments  of  Aude,  Qard,  H^rault^  Losdre,  and  Pyrdndes-OrientalesL 
There  are  also  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  chamber  of  commerce,  an 
exchange,  an  eminent  medical  school,  n  college,  a  theological  school, 
a  splendid  picture  gallery  and  library  called  the  Musde  Fabre,  a 
Protestant  church,  a  synagogue,  seTeral  hospitals,  barracks  for  2000 
soldiers,  a  Mont-de-Pidt^,  a  botanic  garden,  and  many  scientific  and 
educational  institutions.  Montpellier  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  10th 
Military  Difision,  which  comprehends  the  departments  of  Loz6re, 
Hdrault,  and  Aveyron.  Montpellier  offers  many  attractions  to 
strangers,  besides  the  beauty  of  its  situation.  The  idr  is  purer  and 
less  scorching  and  stifling  than  at  Marseille ;  mosquitoes  an  less  trouble- 
some ;  and  the  keen  blans  of  the  Mistral  are  lees  felt. 

MONTPELLIER.    [Limerick,  County.] 

MONTRfiAL.    [Aude;  Gbrs.] 

MONTREAL,  a  city  and  river-port  in  Canada  East,  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  ship-navigation  in  the  river  St,  Lawrence,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island  of  Montreal,  in  45''  80'  N.  lat,  73^  86'  W.  long. 
Being  near  to  the  boundary  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Canadian 
territory,  Montreal  has  become  an  important  centre  of  communioation 
between  the  United  States  and  the  various  districts  of  Canada. 
The  population  in  1851  was  57,715,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  were 
Roman  Catholics,  (diiefly  French  Canadians,  the  remainder  Protestants, 
mostly  British. 

The  city  consists  of  the  Upper  Town  and  the  Lower  Town.  The 
Upper  Town  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  merchants  and  upper  dasses ; 
the  Lower  Town  is  situated  along  the  riverside,  and  contains  numerous 
trading  establishments.  There  are  several  wide  and  handsome  streets ; 
the  houses  are  generally  built  of  a  gray  stone,  and  most  of  the  rooft 
are  covered  with  tin-plates.  The  principal  buildings  are — ^the  govern- 
ment-house, the  oourt-house,  the  ordnance-office,  the  banks,  the  general 
hospital,  the  market-houses ;  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  a  large  Roman  Catholic 
conventual  establishment ;  the  Roman  Catholic  cathednl,  the  finest 
ecclesiastical  structure  in  British  America ;  the  asylums  of  Gray  Sisters 
and  Black  Sisters ;  the  seminary  of  St  Sulpice;  a  handsome  Protestant 
church  of  Grecian  architecture;  other  churches  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England  and  to  Pmotestant  dissenters ;  Montreal  College; 
M'Gill  College ;  and  the  Royal  Grammar  schooL  There  are  numerous 
other  schools,  public  libraries,  and  public  institutions.  A  colossal 
statue  of  Nelson  on  a  Doric  column  ornaments  one  of  the  squares. 
The  harbour  is  not  laige,  but  is  very  safa  Ships  of  600  tons  burden 
can  receive  and  dischaige  their  caigoes  at  the  quays.  The  rapid  of 
St  "ilLaxjf  about  a  mile  below  the  city,  is  surmounted  by  tiie  aid  of 
steam-tuga.  Steamers  traverse  daily  between  Montreal  and  Quebec; 
Montreal,  and  Toronto,  and  Hamilton,  calling  at  intermediate  places ; 
and  Montreal  and  Kingston,  passing  Bytown,  on  the  Ottawa,  and  along 
the  Rideau  CanaL  A  railway  7  miles  long  connects  Montreal  with 
liBcfaine,  a  village  of  1075  inhabitants,  where  the  up-river  steamers  lie ; 
another  from  La  Prairie  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  extends  17 
miles  to  St  John,  on  the  river  Ridielieu,  connecting  the  dty  with 
Lake  Champlain,  and  the  Burlington  and  Boston  railways. 

Montreal  has  an  increasing  trade  in  cast-iron  founding;  and  has 
manufactures  of  soap,  candles,  tobacco,  hardware,  and  floor-cloth ;  also 
several  breweries  and  distilleries.  Two  of  the  new  railways  to  which 
public  aid  has  been  extended  are — the  St  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  rail- 
way, from  the  St  Lawrence  opposite  Montreal  to  the  frontier  line, 
length  126  miles ;  and  the  Main  Trunk  railway,  Montreal  to  Toronto, 
880  miles  in  length. 

MONTREAL,  THE  ISLAND  OF,  is  situated  in  tiie  river  St 
Lawrence,  in  North  America,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ottawa  with 
the  St  Lawrence,  140  miles  S.W.  from  Quebec.  The  greatest  length 
of  the  island  is  about  82  miles,  and  the  greatest  vridth  about  10  miles. 
On  the  western  side  the  surihce  is  low  and  flat,  but  it  rises  gradually 
towards  the  eastern  side,  where  it  forms  a  ridge,  on  which  the  Upper 
(Town  of  the  city  of  Montreal  is  built  A  round  hill,  locally  called 
'  the  Mountain/  overlooks  the  dty.  The  soil  of  the  island  is  generally 
fertile. 

MONTREJEAU.    TGARoifMi,  Haute.] 

MONTRELAia    rLonB-IifFiiuBn&B.1 

MONTREUIU    [Pab-dx-Calaib.1 

MONTREVEL.    [Aiw.] 

MONTRICHARD.    [Loih-et-Chbr.] 

MONTROSE,  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  bnigh,  sea-port,  and 
market-town,  in  the  parish  of  Montrose,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  South  Esk,  between  the  large  lake  or  basin  of  Montrose  and  the 
sea,  is  distant  70  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Edinburgh  by  road,  and  75} 
miles  by  the  Edinbui|ph  and  Northern,  and  Aberdeen  and  Forfar 


railways.  The  population  of  the  municipal  bnigh  in  1851  wae  14,323; 
that  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  was  15,286.  The  town  is  govenied 
by  a  provost,  8  bailies,  uid  15  councillon;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Arbroath,  Brechin,  Forfar,  and  Bervie,  returns  ooe  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament 

The  town  of  Montrose  occupies  a  dry  and  sandy  sita  One  principal 
street,  which  is  wide  and  regular,  extends  from  north  to  south,  and  is 
orossed  by  several  smaller  streets  and  lanes.  Many  of  the  older 
houses  present  their  gables  to  the  street,  as  in  Flemish  towns.  The 
town  is  lighted  with  gas,  well  paved  and  cleansed,  and  there  fie  a  ^:Mi 
supply  of  water.  The  parish  church  is  a  plain  but  eommodioui 
buildinpr,  with  a  steeple  200  feet  high.  There  are  a  chapel  of  ease, 
two  Episcopal  chapels,  two  Free  <£uroh«c,  two  for  United  Presby- 
terians, and  one  each  for  Independents  and  Methodists ;  the  Montroas 
Academy,  which  had  about  250  scholara  in  1853  under  7  teaohen ; 
Dorward's  Seminary;  the  Straton  schools;  White's  Free  school; 
Established  and  Free  Church  schools ;  n  museum ;  an  iofimukrv ;  a 
dispensary ;  and  a  savings  bank.  The  public  buildings  indode  a 
custom-house,  a  town-house,  prison,  baths  and  wash-houses,  a  theatre, 
and  a  lunatic  aaylum.  The  spinning  and  weaving  of  Has  employ 
numerous  handa  Ship-building  and  rope-  and  saU-making  are  oairied 
on.  There  are  two  starch-works  and  a  candle-worit.  An  excellait 
dock  has  been  recently  constructed  at  a  cost  of  more  than  40»0i.'<M. 
A  fine  suspension-bridge,  erects  about  1887,  croasss  the  South  Etk 
near  Montrosei  The  Links,  or  town's  common,  extend  for  eome  mij« 
along  the  coast,  and  afford  space  for  a  variety  of  exennees. 

MONTSERRAT,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  in  the  West  Indiss, 
belonging  to  Gkeat  Britain,  is  situated  midway  between  tiie  islands  of 
Guadalope  and  Nevis,  and  27  miles  S.W.  from  Antigua.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  island  is  about  12  mUss;  its  greatest  breadth  ia  about 
7  miles.  The  area  is  48  square  miles.  The  population  in  1851  was 
7063,  of  whom  only  about  150  are  whites. 

The  island  of  Montseirat  is  of  volcanic  origin.  The  surfaee  is 
mountainouB,  and  has  in  some  places  an  elevation  of  2600  feet  Some 
of  tiie  mountains  are  inaccessible,  and  are  separated  from  each  othsr 
by  chasms  almost  perpendicular.  The  mountains  are  clothed  to  their 
summits  with  vegetation,  including  lofty  ti^ees  and  tropical  ahmba 
The  climate  is  considered  exceedingly  healthy.  The  sugarcane  is  the 
principal  object  of  cultivation.  Cotton,  arrow-root,  tamarinda,  pota- 
toes, and  firs-wood  are  exported  to  a  stnail  extent  The  revenue  for 
the  year  1852  waa  about  40001.  The  recent  arrival  in  Montserrat  of 
cultivators  from  Barbadoes,  with  capital,  gave  some  prospect  of  im- 
provement in  tile  state  of  the  colony.  The  debt,  amounting  to 
23,000/.,  is  a  considerable  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  the  iaknd. 
The  total  value  of  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses,  exported  in  1861  was 
15,687/.  The  number  of  ships  entered  inwards  in  1861  at  Plymouth, 
the  only  port  on  the  island,  was  184,  of  4441  tons  burden ;  outwaids^ 
201,  of  4899  tons.  PlfnunUh,  situated  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
island,  is  a  small  but  well-built  town,  and  contains  the  goverameBt 
house,  three  churches,  and  two  chapels  of  the  Establishment  Yesseb 
lie  off  the  town  in  an  open  roadstead  It  is  hacardous  for  ships  to 
remain  at  the  island  during  the  hurricane  months,  as  there  is  no 
harbour  or  bay  on  any  part  of  the  shores  Boats  of  a  peoaliar  con- 
struction are  used  for  eonveying  produce  and  goods  froni  and  to  the 
island. 

MoDtserrat  was  discovered  and  named  by  Colambns  ia  148S.  Is 
1632  the  Englidi  made  a  settiement  on  it  In  1664  it  wee  taken  bj 
the  French,  but  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Breda. 

MONYASH.    [Dbrbtshirb.] 

MONZA.     [Milan,  Province  ofc] 

MONZEIL.    [LotRB  iNf^&nnTBS.] 

MOORS.    [Berbbbs.] 

MORANO.    [Calabria.] 

MORANT  BAY.    [Jamaioa.] 

MORAT.    [Frbtburo.] 

MORAYU,  or  MORAWA,  RIVER.  [AmmtA;  BosiriA;  HoBAtu.] 

MORAVIA  (Motawa,  Mahren),a  Crownland  of  the  Austrian  empire^ 
situated  between  48*  40'  and  50'  26'  N.  lat,  16'  10'  and  19'  6'  R  lo!«, 
including  in  these  limits  the  north-eastern  districts  of  Troppau  and 
Teschen,  which  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Oder,  and  form  Auttria^ 
SilesiOf  which  now  constitutes  a  distinct  crownland  of  the  empire,  bol 
previoudy  to  1840  was  included  in  or  annexed  to  Moravia^  Moraria 
is  now  divided  into  two  eircles,  Brttnn  and  Olmiits.  The  area  and 
population  according  to  the  official  retmns  for  1860^1  ere  as 
follows ! — 


CIreles. 

Area  in  sq.  Allea. 

FOpulafioa  in  1888. 

Morarla    • 
SllesU  .        •    . 

j  BrQnn     . 
(Olmflts  . 

4,486 
4,108 
1,879 

874,518 
988,818 
488,588 

Total. 

•      •       • 

10,888 

S,U8,4i4 

Moravia  is  bounded  N.  by  Prussian  Silesia,  W.  by  Bohemis,  K  hf 
Hungary  and  Qalicia,  and  S.  by  the  grand-duchy  of  Austria 

The  Vienna-Breelau  railway  traverses  the  two  crowalands,  passing 
through  Sundenberg,  Prerau,  and  Odenbeig,  where  it  enters  IVuasiaia 
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HORAYIA. 


MOKBIHA^. 
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Silesia.  From  lAndeiiberg  the  Vienna-Prague  line  runs  north  by  west 
through  Briinn,  and  is  met  at  Bohm-Trubau  in  the  south  of  Bohemia 
by  a  branch  which  enters  the  Prerau  station  on  the  Vienna-Breslau 
line,  and  runs  north-east  through  Olmiitz.  These  railways  inclose  a 
coosiderabla  portion  of  Moravia.  Electrio  telegraph  wires  are  laid 
down  iJong  lul  Uie  lines;  and  there  are  branch  lines  of  electric  com- 
jnunication  from  the  SUeaian  part  of  the  Vienna-Breslau  railway  to 
Troppau,  Teschen,  Cracow,  and  Lemberg-Qalioia. 

Moravia  is  shut  in  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains  on  the  east,  by  the 
Geaenke  chain  on  the  north,  and  by  the  Bohemian  Mountains  on  the 
west :  it  is  open  towards  the  south,  in  which  direction  the  Morawa 
takes  its  oourae  towards  the  Danube.  The  interior  is  traversed  by 
other  chains,  so  that  more  than  half  the  country  is  mountainous.  One 
of  liie  most  remarkable  of  these  latter  chains  is  the  range  extending 
from  Bhinn  to  Olmiitz.  It  contains  numerous  caverns  and  ft-ightful 
(^lisms.  The  mountains  inclose  fertile  valleys,  and  the  central  and 
southern  parts  of  the  province  consist  of  extensive  plains,  the  soil  of 
which  is  extremely  fruitful  The  rivers  are  numerous :  the  largest  is 
the  Manchf  or  Morawa,  which  gives  name  to  the  country.  This  river, 
the  navigation  of  which  is  difficult,  rises  in  a  cavern  on  the  confines 
of  Bohemia  and  Glaz,  flows  in  a  southern  course  through  the  middle 
of  Moravia,  receives  most  of  the  rivers,  especially  the  Theya  or  Taya, 
and  leaving  the  province  at  the  southern  point,  from  which  it  forms 
the  boundary  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  falls  into  the  Danube 
above  Pressburg.  The  Oder  rises  in  the  north  of  the  province.  There 
ore  numerous  ponds  abounding  in  fish.  Moravia  is  subject  to  consi- 
derable variation  of  temperature;  it  enjoys  a  milder  climate  than  some 
other  countries  in  the  same  parallel. 

The  animals  are  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  red  deer,  hares, 
feathered  game,  and  domestic  poultry,  especially  geese,  of  which  great 
uumbers  are  exported.  With  respect  to  the  productiona  of  the  soil, 
Moravia  is  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  the  empire.  Agrioidture 
is  in  an  improved  condition.  Large  quantities  of  very  fine  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  grown.  Flax  and  hemp  are  very  extensively 
grown ;  but  the  consumption  of  these  articles  is  so  great  that  large 
quantities  of  them  are  imported.  Fruit  is  plentiful  and  good.  The 
Tine  flourishes.  The  forests  furnish  vast  quantities  of  timber.  The 
pastures  are  extensive.  Formerly  mines  of  gold  and  silver  were 
worked.  At  present  iron,  sulphur,  vitriol,  alum,  coals,  marble,  pipe- 
clay, and  precious  stonei^  particularly  topazes,  are  the  chief  mineral 
products. 

The  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  manufactures  are  very  flourishing, 
and  on  a  large  scale,  and  fumiah  supplies  for  an  extensive  expoi-t 
trade.  The  manufacture  of  thread  is  likewise  considerable.  Dyeing 
ia  carried  on  at  BrunD,  which  is  particularly  oelebrated  for  dyeing 
Turkey  red.  Moravia  ei^oys  also  the  benefit  of  a  great  transit  trade. 
The  imports  are  colonial  produce,  wool,  Vienna  silks,  Hussian  furs, 
tallow,  wine,  oil,  porcelain,  glass,  &o. 

Of  the  population  about  three-fourths  are  of  Slavonic  origin,  the 
rest  are  Germans.  They  are  aU  Catholics,  except  107,000  Calvinists 
and  Lutherans,  and  38,000  Jews.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Moravia 
are  under  Uie  archbishop  of  Olmiitz  and  the  bishop  of  Briinn :  those 
of  Silesia  are  under  the  Bishop  of  Breslau.  There  is  a  university  at 
OlmiitsL  High  schools,  or  gymnasia,  are  established  in  every  circle, 
for  those  who  study  the  higher  branches  of  learning ;  the  number  of 
elementary  sohools  is  very  great,  and  they  are  attended  by  95  per 
cent  of  all  the  children  in  the  country  between  6  and  13  years  of  age. 
For  judicial  purposes  Moravia  is  divided  into  6  circuits — Briinn, 
Olmtltz,  Neutitecheio,  Hradisch,  ZnaXm,  and  Iglau. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  province  are  the  following : — OlmUtZf 
lately  the  residence  of  the  imperial  court,  a  well-built  fortified  town 
entered  by  four  gates,  is  situated  in  49**  38'  N.  lat,  17*  9'  K.  long.,  at 
a  distance  of  110  miles  by  railway  N.N.E.  from  Vienna,  and  contains 
about  19,000  inhabitants,  including  the  garrison.  The  universitv 
buildings,  which  contain  a  library  of  50,000  volumes,  the  cathedral, 
the  town-hall,  the  archbishop's  palace,  and  the  former  college  of  the 
Jesuits,  now  a  barrack,  are  the  most  remarkable  structures.  After 
the  rebellious  outbreak  in  the  Austrian  empire  in  1818-50  the  uni- 
versity of  OlmUtz  was  transferred  to  Kremsir.  We  are  unable  to  say 
whether  it  has  since  been  restored,  to  Olmiitz.  Sternberg^  a  municipal 
town,  situated  in  the  mountains  north  of  Olmiitz,  has  8200  inhabit- 
ants, who  carry  on  flourishing  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  linen, 
canvass,  caUcoes,  and  stockings.  Prosznitz,  likewise  a  municipal  town, 
situated  on  the  Rumza,  in  the  fruitful  district  of  Hanna,  of  which  it 
is  the  chief  town,  has  four  suburbs  and  several  churches.  It  has 
manufactures  of  fine  cloth,  kerseymere,  and  linen,  several  brandy 
distilleries,  and  the  greatest  corn-market  in  Moravia.  The  population 
ia  nearly  9000.  [Beunn.]  About  12  miles  S.E.  from  Briiun,  at  a 
short  dlstairce  from  the  high-road  between  Briiun  and  Olmiitz,  is  the 
village  of  Austerlitz,  which  has  been  immortalised  by  the  great  victory 
of  the  French,  under  Napoleon  L,  over  the  Russians  and  Austrians 
(December  2nd  1805).  Nkohhurg,  the  chief  town  of  an  extensive 
lordship  south  of  Briinn,  has  a  palace  with  a  library  of  20,000  volumes, 
a  fine  cathedral  and  several  other  churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  about 
8000  inhabitantp,  of  whom  about  3000  are  Jews.  The  gymnasium  of 
Kicolsburg  had  12  teachers  and  147  pupils  in  1850.  Iglav,  is  a  well- 
built  walled  town  on  the  river  Iglawa.  It  has  six  churches,  a  gymna- 
sium, a  well  endowed  hospital,  manufactures  of  woollen  doth  and 


linen,  and  a  great  trade  in  com  and  li^^pfl.  The  population  is  14,000. 
The  celebrated  fortress  of  l^ridberg,  m  ^oh  state  prisoners  are 
confined,  was  formerly  the  citadel  of  Briinn.  Bradisehf  a  small  plaoe 
of  over  2000  inhabitants,  is  a  station  on  the  Vienna-Breslau  railway, 
40  miles  £.a&  from  Briinn.  Znaym,  on  the  Thaga,  85  miles  aw. 
from  Briinn,  has  about  6000  inhabitants,  an  old  castle  on  a  height 
above  the  town  now  used  as  a  militarr  hospital,  an  ancient  circular 
church,  and  a  handsome  gothio  church  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas. 
The  neighbourhood  is  laid  out  in  market-gardens,  the  produce  of 
which  ia  sent  to  Vienna.  The  archduke  Charles  concluded  an  armis- 
tice with  Napoleon  I.  at  Znaym  after  the  battle  of  Wagram.    Pirrau, 

14  miles  S.S.W.  from  Olmiitz,  is  an  important  railway  station,  where 
the  lines  to  Prag,  through  Olmiitz,  to  Vienna,  and  Breslau  meet.  It 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bretsehwa,  a  feeder  of  the  Marsch,  is 
defended  by  an  old  castle,  and  has  about  3000  inhabitants.  East  of 
Prerau,  on  the  high-road  between  Olmiitz  and  Teschen,  is  Weiis- 
Kirchen,  also  on  the  Bretsehwa,  a  town  with  about  5000  inhabitants, 
important  broadcloth  factories,  and  a  handsome  castle.  Weiss-Kirchen 
is  a  station  on  the  Vienna-Breslau  railroad,  and  is  10  miles  distant 
from  Prerau.  Farther  east  on  the  same  road  is  Neii-TUachein,  situated 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  above  a  small  feeder  of  the  Oder.  -It  is  the 
chief  town  of  the  judicial  circuit  to  which  it  gives  name.  The  town 
has  about  9000  inhabitants,  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
broadcloth  and  flannel  It  is  a  well-built  town,  and  has  two  suburbs. 
Kremsir,  or  Kremsier,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marsch,  and  about 
10  miles  S.S.W.  from  Prerau,  is  a  well-built  town  with  about  5000 
inhabitants.  The  Austrian  Chambers  held  a  short  session  hers  in 
1849.  The  principal  building  is  the  palace  of  the  archbishop  of 
OlmUtz^  who  occ(isionally  resides  here.  The  palace,  or  castle,  contains 
a  picture-gallery,  a  library  of  80,000  volumes,  and  collections  of  philo* 
sophical  apparatus  and  mineralogical  specimens ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
fine  gardens.  The  town  has  a  ooUegiate  abbey,  a  Piarist  college,  and 
a  gymnasium.  The  university  of  OlmUtz  was  transferred  to  Kremsir 
in  1850.  Teschen,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Olsa,  a  feeder  of  the 
Oder,  is  a  walled  town  entered  by  three  gates.  The  population 
amounts  to  about  6000;  they  manufacture  linen,  cloth,  fire-arms, 
rosoglio,  and  trade  in  wool,  honey,  hides,  and  wine.  Troppau;  a  well- 
built  town,  capital  of  Austrian  Silesia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oppa, 
a  feeder  of  the  Oder,  stands  in  49**  50'  N.  lat.,  17**  51'  E.  long.,  and 
has,  together  with  its  three  suburbs,  a  population  of  16,000.  The 
town,  which  is  surrounded  with  walls  pierced  by  four  g^tes,  has 
several  handsome  churches,  a  theatre,  a  gymnasium,  a  good  library, 
and  considerable  manufactures  of  linen  and  broadcloth.  Troppau 
is  85  miles  E.N.E.  from  Olmiitz.  Trifiau,  25  miles  W.N.W.  from 
Olmtltz,  has  a  castle,  a  Franciscan  monastery,  a  Piarist  college,  a 
gymnasium  with  10  teachers  and  173  pupihi  (in  1850),  and  about 
4000  inhabitants.  Bielitz,  N.E.  of  Tesclien,  is  a  well-built  town 
close  to  the  Oalizian  frontier,  with  two  Catholic  churches,  a  Lutheran 
chapel,  an  hospital,  and  about  6000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture 
excellent  broadcloth  and  kerseymeres,  and  also  trade  in  wine  and 
wool 

Moravia  was  inhabited  by  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni  during  the 
Roman  empire.  When  the  Quadi  went  with  the  Vandals  to  Spain  in 
407,  the  country  was  occupied  by  the  Soyrl,  the  Rugii,  and  the  Heruli ; 
and  about  548  by  the  Longobardi,  when  a  kingdom  of  Moravia,  more 
extensive  than  the  present  province,  was  established,  which  was  con- 
quered by  Charlemagne,  who  compelled  Sampslaus,  the  king,  to  be 
baptised  After  numerous  vicissitudes,  Swiatopluk  united  all  the 
tribes  and  form^  a  kingdom,  which  is  said  to  have  included  not  only 
Moravia,  but  Bohemia,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Lusatia,  Silesia,  and 
other  adjacent  countries.  This  prince  died  in  894,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  three  sons.  By  dissensions  between  them,  and  by  unsuccessful 
wars  with  the  Boil  (Bohemians)  and  the  Magyars,  Moravia  was  much 
weakened,  and  lost  its  independence  in  a  great  battle  in  907.  It  was 
often  a  prey  to  the  Huiigarians,  Poles,  and  Qermans,  and  after  many 
changes  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Bohemia.  In  1527,  when  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  I.  succeeded  to  the  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia  was  added  to  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
with  which  it  has  ever  since  been  united. 

MORAY,  or  MURRAY  FRITH,  a  gulf  of  the  Oerman  Ocean, 
boimded  N.W.  by  tiie  counties  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  and  S.E.  by 
Nairn  and  Elghi.  The  north-western  shore  extends  nearly  in  a 
straight  line  82  miles  from  Kessock  Ferry,  opposite  Inverness,  to 
Tarbet-Ness  :  midway  is  the  entrance  to  the  Frith  of  Cromarty.  The 
south-eastern  shore  extends  from  Inverness  to  Fort  George,  and 
thence  to  Burghead  on  the  Elginshue  coast      Burghead  is  about 

15  miles  from  Tarbet-Ness.  At  Inverness  the  width  is  about  a  mile, 
and  not  much  more  at  Fort  Qeorge,  in  consequence  of  the  channel 
being  just  there  narrowed  by  Chanonry  Point.  The  Frith  extends 
about  7  miles  above  Inverness,  under  the  name  of  Loch  Beauly.  At 
the  head  of  this  loch  is  the  embouchure  of  the  Glass- water.  The 
Caledonian  Canal  unites  with  it  a  little  west  of  Inverness.  Vessek  of 
large  burden  come  up  to  Inverness,  where  the  anchorage  is  safe.  The 
herring-fishery  of  the  frith  is  of  great  value.  The  name  of  the  frith  in 
Gaelic  is  Farar  or  Varar ;  it  is  mentioned  in  Ptolemasus  as  Varar. 

MORAYSHIRE._rELGiireHraE.] 

MORBEYA,  RIVER.    [Maroooo.] 

M0H6IHAN,  a  maritime  department  In  the  north-west  of  France^ 
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is  bounded  N. 
Infdrienre  and 


br  CAtee^iu-Nord,  K  bylllo-ot-Vilaine,  S.  by  Lolre- 

tlie  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and 

the  department  of  Finist^re.    It  lies  between  48**  27'  and  48*  15' 


N.  lat,  2"  1'  and  3"  88'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north-west 
to  south-east  is  82  miles;  its  greatest  breadth^  52  miles,  but  the 
average  does  not  exceed  41  miles.  The  area  of  the  department  is 
2626*8  square  miles.  The  population  in  1841  was  447,898 ;  in  1851 
it  amounted  to  478,172,  giving  182*08  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile, 
or  7*45  above  the  average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

The  department  is  formed  out  of  part  of  Lower  Bretagne.  A  shallow 
inland  sea  (the  OoncUuum  Mare  mentioned  by  Julius  Ca»ar  in  the 
account  of  his  fierce  campaign  against  the  Veneti, '  Bell.  Gall./  iiL  7-16), 
which  communicates  by  a  narrow  channel  with  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
extends  far  inland  to  the  south  and  west  of  Vannes,  inclosing  several 
small  islands,  is  called  Morbihafif  from  two  Celtic  words  signifying 
'  Little  Sea.'    Hence  the  department  takes  its  name. 

The  coast  of  the  department,  exposed  to  the  continuous  action  of  a 
violent  sea,  is  indented  by  a  great  number  of  bays,  roadsteads,  and 
harbours.  To  the  southward  is- the  bay  into  which  the  Vilaine  flows; 
north  of  this  are  several  inlets  of  shaJlow  water  penetrating  four  or 
five  miles  inland.  There  are  also  several  islands,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  that  of  Dumet,  The  Pointe  de  Penvins  forms  the  north-western 
boundary  of  the  bay  of  the  Vilaine ;  this  is  succeeded  by  the  Pointe 
St-Jacques  and  the  Pointe  du  Qrand  Mont,  and  the  shallow  bay  of 
St-Qildaa.  North-west  of  this  is  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  Morbihan, 
which  is  land-locked  on  every  side,  and  extends  about  14  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  6  miles  from  north  to  south.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
occupied  by  shoals  and  sand-banks,  but  there  are  between  these  chan- 
nels of  deeper  water  by  which  vessels  get  up  to  Vannes,  which  is  on 
an  inlet  on  the  north  side  of  the  gulf  There  are  a  great  number  of 
islets  in  the  Morbihan,  the  principid  of  which  are  Aux-Moinei  and  An; 
both  of  these  are  inhabited  and  under  cultivation. 

Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Morbihan  is  the  remarkable  headland 
or  peninsula  of  Quiberon,  which  extends  southward  nearly  10  miles 
into  the  sea,  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus  only 
66  yards  across,  and  so  low  that  storm  and  spring  tides  sweep  over  it. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  this  peninsula  is  the  Bay  of  Quiberon,  which 
affords  good  anchorage  for  vessels  of  all  sizes,  and  is  defended  by  the 
guns  of  Fort  Penthi^vre,  built  on  the  isthmus.  The  peninsula  is  tree- 
less and  bare,  but  pretty  well  cultivated.  The  small  fortified  town  of 
Quiberon  is  on  this  peninsula.  An  English  force  landed  at  Quiberon 
in  1746,  but  was  driven  speedily  back  to  their  ships.  In  the  year 
1759  Admiral  Hawke  defeated  the  French  fleet  off  Quiberon ;  and  in 
1795,  during  the  war  which  followed  the  French  revolution,  a  body  of 
emigrants,  conveyed  and  protected  by  a  British  squadron,  took  pos- 
session of  this  peninsula ;  but  thev  were  compelled  to  surrender  by 
General  Hoche,  and  their  principal  officers  were  shot  as  traitors  at 
Vannes.  A  chapel,  containing  a  handsome  marble  monument^  was 
erected  on  the  peninsula  in  1829,  in  memory  of  ^e  emigrants  that 
fell  here  on  the  occasion.  South  of  the  peninsijla  and  gulf  of  Quiberon 
are  the  islands  of  ffouat,  Moedic,  and  Bdle-lle.  Houat  and  Hoedic 
are  peopled  by  fishermen ;  the  latter  is  defended  by  a  small  fort 
Belle-Ile  is  by  fu*  the  largest  island  on  this  part  of  the  coast  [Bbllb- 
Ile-bn-Mer.J  North-west  of  Quiberon  is  the  river  Etel,  a  gulf  or 
inlet  extendmg  6  or  7  miles  inland,  landlocked  on  every  side,  with  a 
narrow  entrance.  North-west  of  this  are  Port  Louis,  or  the  awtuary 
of  the  Blavet^  and  the  aestuary  of  the  EIW,  or  Qaimperld.  Opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Blavet  is  the  high  and  rocky  isle  of  Oloia:,  about 
5  miles  long  and  2  miles  broad.  It  has  8200  inhabitants,  who  gain  a 
subsistence  by  cultivating  the  soil  and  by  fishing.  On  the  north-west 
point  of  the  island  there  is  a  lighthouse  of  the  first  class,  with  a  fixed 
Lght>  88  feet  high,  in  47'  29'  N.  lat,  S**  81'  W.  long.  The  whole 
length  of  the  coast  with  its  windings,  is  estimated  at  125  miles.  The 
most  important  harbours  are  those  of  Lorient  and  Port-Louis  on  the 
SBstusry  of  the  Blavet;  Auray  and  Vannes  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Morbihan ;  and  Hennebont,  a  river-port  on  the  Bbivet  The  nume- 
rous inlets  and  harbours  give  great  facilities  for  the  coasting  and 
foreign  trade. 

The  north  of  the  department  is  covered  by  heath-dad  hills,  which 
slope  down  graduaUy  towards  the  south  into  vast  «nd  fertile  plains. 
The  soil  of  the  department  is  for  the  most  part  light,  except  near  the 
coast,  where  it  is  strong,  deep,  and  fertile.  Very  nearly  half  of  the 
surface  of  the  department  is  covered  with  heaths  and  moors.  Scarcely 
a  commune  in  the  department  is  without  some  Druidical  stones  or 
monuments.  Half  a  mile  from  Camac,  a  large  village  near  Auray,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  monuments  is  found.  It  is  situated 
in  a  vast  plain,  and  consists  of  more  than  1200  large  unhewn  stone 
blocks,  varying  from  5  to  24  feet  in  height,  arranged  in  11  parallel 
Imes,  which  extend  from  south-east  to  north-west^  a  length  of  1676 
yards,  with  a  breadth  of  108  yards,  and  terminate  to  the  north-west 
in  a  curve,  approaching  to  a  semicirole.  Many  of  the  stones  seem  to 
have  been  broken;  others  have  fallen  from  the  upright  position  in 
which  it  is  supposed  that  all  of  them  were  originally  placed. 

The  people  speak  a  dialect  of  the  ancient  Celtic  language,  but  most 
of  them  understand  French,  and  speak  it  however  incorrectly.  In 
manners,  habitsi,  and  mode  of  life,  they  resemble  their  neighbours  of 
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The  department  is  traversed  by  a  great  number  of  small  rivers, 


some  of  which  are  navigable  by  means  of  the  tide  to  a  short  ^lU'jince 
from  their  mouths.  The  principal  of  them  are — the  Biavei,  which 
flows  in  a  general  southern  direction  from  the  department  of  GAtes- 
du-Nord,  and  enters  the  sea  below  Lorient,  having  a  tide  navigation 
up  to  Hennebont;  the  Otut,  which  flows  south-east  from  Cdtes^u- 
Nord,  and  enters  the  Vilaine  on  the  eastern  boundary ;  the  Vilaku 
[Illb-etVilaine] ;  and  the  Auray,  which  falls  into  the  Morbihan, 
where  it  forms  the  harbour  of  the  town  of  Auray.  The  department 
IB  traversed  by  the  Nantes-Brest  Canal,  which  runs  along  the  course  of 
the  Oust>  and  then  crosses  into  the  valley  of  the  Blavet  at  Pontivy ; 
and  by  the  canal  which  rendera  the  Blavet  navigable  from  Hezmebcmt 
to  Pontivy.  It  is  also  traversed  by  7  state  and  IS  departmental 
roads.  The  Paris-Brest  railway,  now  in  course  of  constmction,  croeges 
the  department  passing  through  Ploermel,  Hennebont^  and  Lonent 

The  temperature  is  mild,  but  fogs  are  frequent ;  the  prevalent  wind 
is  the  south-west  The  itch,  which  used  to  be  endemic  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north-west  of  the  department^  has  been  of  late  yean 
almost  wholly  eradicated  from  amongst  them. 

Bread-stuffs  more  than  enough  for  the  home  consumption  are  pro- 
duced ;  a  large  surplus  is  exported.  Lentils,  turnips,  flax,  hemp,  and 
dder^ipples  are  also  cultivated.  Of  wine  the  department  yields  little^ 
and  that  little  is  bad.  The  common  domestic  animals  are  bred  in 
considerable  numbers  Bees  are  numerous,  and  the  honey  of  the 
department  is  highly  prized.  Water-fowl  and  fish  are  abundant.  Tim 
sardine  fishery  along  the  coast  is  very  profitable,  affording  employniant 
to  above  8000  men,  and  yieldmg  annually  about  1,500,000  franca.  A 
good  deal  of  salt  is  made  by  evaporation  at  several  points  on  tJie  sea- 
shore. 

The  department  is  oomposed  almost  entirely  of  primiti've  rocks. 
Iron-  and  tin-mines  are  worked ;  lead  is  found ;  granite,  buildiag- 
stone,  slate,  rock-crystal,  potters'-clay,  &c.,  are  quarried. 

Linen  is  the  chief  manufeu^ure;  com,  iron,  woolien-stnfis,  canvaa, 
porcelain,  cotton-yam,  paper,  and  leather  are  also  manufacturad. 
Ship-building  is  extensively  carried  on,  especially  in  the  dockyard  of 
Lorient^  which  turns  out  some  of  the  best  war  ships  and  steameta  in 
the  French  navy.  [Lorient.]  Com,  brandy,  cider,  fruits,  butter, 
tallow,  salt  honey,  wax,  hemp,  cattle,  salt-fiaJi,  hides,  iron,  fiah-oi], 
&c.,  are  the  chief  articles  of  commerce.  Above  600  fairs  and  matketi 
are  held  in  the  year. 

The  department  contains  1,681,178  acres.  Of  this  surface  666,555 
acres  are  under  cultivation ;  170,637  acres  are  grass  land ;  88,S72  acres 
are  covered  with  woods  and  forests;  21,718  acres  are  laid  out  la 
gardens,  orohards,  and  plantations  of  different  sorts;  720,415  aerei 
consist  of  heaths  and  moor-land ;  and  15,74(WaereB  are  occupied  by 
rivers,  marshes,  and  canala 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondiasements^  whiidi,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Arrondiflsements. 

Cantons. 

Commnnes. 

PopoUtionin  1851. 

1.  Vannes    . 

2.  Pontivy       .        .    . 
8.  Lorient  . 

4.  Plo€nncl     .         .    . 

11 

7 

11 

8 

72 
46 
62 
57 

132,171 

105,984 

148,779 

91.238 

ToUl 

37 

227 

478.172 

1.  Of  the^  first  arrondissement^  and  of  the  whole  department,  the 
chief  town  is  Vawne$,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Veneti,  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  an  inlet  from  the  Bay  of  Morbihan,  in  47''  3^'  31' 
N.  lat,  2'*  45'  19"  W.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  285  miles  W.  by  &  fran 
Paris,  and  has  12,896  inhabitants  in  the  commune.     The  prind|»%I 
part  of  the  town  is  built  on  the  top  and  southern  slope  of  a  bill 
above  the  Marie,  a  river  that  runs  into  the  ?.Torbihan ;  a  portion  of  it 
extends  also  into  the  valley,  the  houses  bei\^  built  on  pilea    Vanses 
has  an  appearance  of  great  antiquity,  which  is  not  diminished  by  iis 
dark  narrow  streets,  overhanging  houses,  massive  ramparto,  and  gate- 
entrances,  four  only  of  which  out  of  six  now  remain.     The  most 
remarkable  buildings  are— the  cathedral,  and  a  tower,  which  standi 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  and  is  the  only  remaioufi:  veetige  of  the 
Ch&teau  de  I'Hennine,  built  in  1387.    There  is  a  small  harbour  lioed 
with  quays,  but  capable  of  admitting  small  craft  only.    One  side  of 
the  harbour  is  planted  with  trees,  and  forms  a  fine  promenade ;  oa 
the  other  side  are  ship-building  yards.    Other  objects  of  note  in  the 
town  are— the  prefect's  hotel,  the  bishop's  palace,  the  barracks,  three 
hospitals,  the  public  library  of  8000  volumes,  and  the  promensde 
called  Cours  de  la  Qaronne.    Vanoes  gives  title  to  a  bishop ;  it  has 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  theological  and  commuoal 
colleges,  and  a  school  of  hydrography.    Coarse  woollen  cL<^  lioea, 
calico,  lace,  ironmongery,  leather,  paper,  beer,  and  salt  are  the  chief 
industrial  products ;  of  these  and  of  com,  hemp,  butter,  wax,  honey, 
cider,  brandy,  and  Bordeaux  wine,  the  commerce  of  the  town  conszsta 
Vannes  was  ravaged  by  the  Northmen  in  a.I).  847  and  again  in  865. 
In  the  contest  between  the  houses  of  Blois  and  De  Montfort  for  the 
sovereignty  of  Bretagne  the  town  was  often  taken,  and  suffered  froa 
both  partiea.    The  Duke  Francois  IL  made  it  the  seat  of  a  parliameoi 
At  Vannes,  in  1582,  the  states  of  Bretsgne  agreed  to  the  famoos 
address  to  the  crown  (requite)  which  decided  the  union  of  Breti^iie 
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to  Franoe.  Carentoir,  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  department^  is 
A  laige  market-town,  with  above  5000  inhabitants.  Slveuj  10  miles 
N.E.  from  Yannes,  has  a  population  of  S820,  and  is  famous  for  its 
feudal  castle,  one  of  the  beat  preserved  monuments  of  the  middle 
ages  in  Bretagne.  ^  The  church  of  St-Alban,  and  the  ossuary  or 
r^qua^y  situated  in  the  adjacent  cemetery,  are  deserving  of  notice. 
Gramd-Champ,  W.  of  Elven,  is  built  on  a  height^  and  possesses  a 
church  with  a  very  high  tower,  which  formed  the  vertex  of  one  of 
Caseini's  triangles.  The  town  was  the  scene  of  two  severe  actions 
between  thevRepublioans  and  the  Chouans  in  1795  and  1800 :  popu- 
lation 4838.  Queatembert,  E.  of  Yannes,  is  an  old  ill-built  town,  with 
8590  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  leather,  and  trade  largely  in  butter. 
Soehe-Bemoird,  A  small  town  and  port,  with  1300  inhabitants,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Yilaine,  requires  mention  on  account  of  the  fine 
iron-wire  suspension-bridge  which  here  spans  the  river.  This  bridge, 
649  feet  in  span,  and  108  feet  above  high-water  mark,  is  approached 
by  three  lofty  arches,  and  supported  on  two  piers  of  granite  masonry. 
Sarzeau,  the  birthplace  of  Le-Sage,  is  situated  on  the  peninsula  of 
Buis,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Morbihan,  and  has  6901  inhabitants, 
mostly  sailors. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondiaaement  the  chief  town,  PanHvy,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  and  on  the  canal  of  the  Blavet,  in  48°  4'  6"  N.  lat., 
2"  57'  52"  K  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  183  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lea ;  30  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Yannes,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  in- 
stance, a  ooU^e,  and  6980  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  The  remains 
of  old  walla,  pierced  by  four  principal  gates,  show  that  this  town  was 
once  strongly  fortified.  The  new  part  of  the  town  lies  without  the 
line  of  the  old  fortifications ;  it  is  laid  out  in  straight  broad  streets, 
and  contains  a  prison  and  cavalry  barracks,  with  a  fine  manoduvring 
ground.  In  the  old  town  the  most  remarkable  building  is  the  old 
castle  of  the  dukes  of  Rohan,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1485.  Pontivy  is 
a  place  of  considerable  commercial  activity  :  com,  linen,  thread,  hides, 
butter,  horses,  cattle,  and  leather,  are  the  principal  items  of  its  trade. 
This  town  took  the  name  of  Napol^n^le  during  the  first  French 
empire.  Bavd,  a  market-town,  with  4737  inhabitants,  stands  in  a 
veJley  at  the  intersection  of  three  great  roads,  12  miles  S.  from  Pon- 
tivy. The  chapel  of  Notre-Dame-de-la-Clarette,  built  dose  to  a 
fountain  in  the  environs  of  the  town,  and  the  statue  of  the  Armorican 
Venus,  called  Venus  de  Quinipili,  which  stands  on  a  pedestal  on  a  hill 
near  the  town,  are  worthy  of  notica  Clegu6rec,  5  miles  N.W.  from 
Pontivy,  has  a  population  of  8484  in  the  commune.  Le-FaotbU,  situated 
in  the  north-west  of  the  department,  stands  on  the  top  of  a  hill  at  the 
intersection  of  four  high  roads,  which  abut  on  a  square  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  The  inhabitants,  who  number  8000,  manufacture 
Prussian-blue  and  paper,  and  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  QovHihf 
N.  by  W.  of  Le-Faouet,  also  stands  on  a  lull,  and  has  3783  inhabitants. 

3.  Of  the  third  arrondiaaement  the  chief  town,  Lorienlt  forms  the 
Bubject  of  a  separate  article.  [Lorient.]  Away,  situated  on  a  hill 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Auray,  16  miles  E.  from  Lorient,  has  a 
harbour  for  moderate-sized  vessels,  a  handsome  quay,  several  ship- 
building yards,  and  8815  inhabitants,  who  are  engaged  in  the  coasting- 
trade,  the  fisheries,  and  the  manufacture  of  lace,  cotton-twist,  tiles, 
bricks,  &c.  Henni^xm,  famous  for  its  defence  by  Jeanne  de  Montfort 
against  Charles  of  Blois  in  1341,  and  buUt  on  the  slope  of  two  hills, 
separated  by  the  Blavet,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  consists  of 
three  parts — ^the  old  town,  the  new  town,  and  the  walled  town.  The 
old  and  the  new  town,  which  make  up  three-fourths  of  the  city,  consist 
of  narrow  steep  streets,  remarkable  only  for  some  old  houses  of  gothic 
architecture,  and  for  tiie  dirt-heaps  that  poison  the  air  in  front  of 
every  door.  The  walled  town  still  retains  the  greater  part  of  the 
fine  ramparts  with  which  it  was  girt;  it  was  formerly  defended 
by  a  strong  castle,  of  which  only  a  single  gate  now  remains.  The 
Blavet  forms  a  por^  to  which  vessels  of  small  size  ascend.  The  town 
has  4552  inhabitants  in  the  commune,  who  trade  in  com,  wine,  honey, 
cider,  hemp,  hides,  iron,  &c  Ship-building  is  carried  on.  Hennebont 
has  an  important  corn-market.  PUvayt  a  considerable  market-town 
N.  of  Lorient,  has  a  population  of  4047.  Flwoigner,  16  miles  E.from 
Lorient,  has  iron  smelting-fumaces  and  forges ;  foundries  for  bullets, 
bombs,  and  other  projectiles ;  and  4695  inhabitants.  Port-Lovitf  a 
small  ill-built  town,  ynth.  narrow  winding  streets,  stands  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  roadstead  of  Lorient,  and  has  a  population  of  8139.  It 
is  surrounded  by  ramparts  and  defended  by  a  strong  citadel,  which 
commands  the  entrance  of  the  roadstead.  The  harbour  is  large  and 
deep  enough  for  men-of-war;  the  holding  ground  is  good,  but  the 
entrance  is  rather  difficult.  The  parish  church  and  the  barracks  are 
the  most  remarkable  structures.  Quiberonf  a  large  village  with  3018 
inhabitants,  stands  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon, 
famous  for  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  the  Count  of  Artois  in  1795. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Ploirmel,  situated 
in  47**  65'  68"  N.  lat,  2*  28'  47"  "W.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  252  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  near  the  lake  and  river  Due,  which  flows 
into  the  Oust,  in  the  east  of  the  department,  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  a  oolite,  and  5195  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  woollen-cloth, 
hempen-yam,  linen,  flax,  honey,  iron,  and  cattle.  The  town  is  well 
built,  with  wide  clean  streets ;  it  ha«  two  squares,  a  large  fair-green, 
and  an  hospital  The  court-house,  the  pariah-church  (a  remarkable 
structure  of  the  12th  century),  and  the  church  of  the  former  Ursuline 
convent,  are  the  most  striking  of  the  public  buildings.     Josadin, 
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6  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Ploermel,  has  2756  inhabitants.  It  is  famous 
for  its  ancient  castle,  in  which  Olivier  de  Clisson,  Constable  of  Franoe, 
died  (April  20,  1407),  and  which  has  been  recently  repaired  by  the 
Duke  de  Rohan.  The  pariah  church  contains  the  tombs  of  De  Clisson 
and  his  wife  Marguerite  de  Rohan,  which  were  destroyed  in  1793  and 
rebuilt  in  1830.  Between  Ploermel  and  Josselin  is  the  heath  of 
MUvoie,  famous  for  the  combat  between  30  Bretons  and  80  English, 
on  the  27th  of  March  1851,  when  the  ktter  were  defeated ;  the  spot 
is  now  marked  by  a  granite  obelisk,  erected  in  1819,  and  inscril>ed 
with  the  names  of  the  30  Bretons.  Ouer,  a  market-town  of  3778 
inhabitants,  12  miles  E.  from  Ploermel,  owes  its  origin  to  a  hermitage 
frequented  by  St.  Malo,  about  the  year  541,  and  over  which  the  pariah 
church  is  now  built 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Yannes;  is  included 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
University-Academy  of  Rennes ;  •  and  belongs  to  the  16th  Military 
Division,  of  which  Rennes  is  head-quarters.  It  returns  8  members 
to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empire 

(Dietionnairt  de  la  Pnmct ;  Anmaw  povr  VAn  1858;  Official 
Papert.) 

MORDELLEa    [Illb-et-Yilaiwb.] 

MORDIFORD.     [Herepordbhirb.] 

MORE'A  (the  ancient  Peloponnesus),  a  lai^  peninsula  forming  the 
southern  part  of  Greece,  and  united  to  the  mainland  by  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth.  Its  coast^  deeply  indented  by  numerous  gulfs  and  inlets, 
forms  a  multitude  of  small  peninsulas  and  promontories.  It  is  bounded 
K  by  the  gaUa  of  Lepanto  and  Patras,  W.  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  S.  by 
the  Messenian  and  Laconian  gulfs,  and  E.  by  the  gulfs  of  NaupUa  and 
^gina,  which  latter  divides  Morea  from  Attica.  The  greatest  length 
of  Morea  from  the  point  of  Drepanum  on  the  strait  of  Lepanto,  to 
Cape  Matapan,  its  most  southern  promontory,  is  140  miles;  and  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  the  coast  opposite  Zante  to  the  easternmost 
coast  of  Ai^olis,  near  Poros,  is  about  125  miles,  but  the  breadth  is 
much  lees  in  other  parts.  Its  area  is  officially  estimated  at  10,125 
square  miles.  The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1852, 
amounted  to  608,427. 

The  centre  of  Morea  forms  an  elevated  table-land  traversed  by 
numerous  ridges  of  hills,  which  inclose  spadous  basins,  some  of  them 
like  craters,  being  so  surrounded  bv  mountains  that  the  water  at  the 
bottom,  being  unable  to  find  a  visible  outlet,  forms  marshes  and  small 
lakes,  some  of  which  have  however  a  subterraneous  outlet  [Arcadia.] 
On  the  eastern  part  of  the  table-land  the  slope  is  f^ort  and  abrupt; 
but  on  the  opposite  side  the  valleys  have  a  long  slope  westward,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  Alpheus  and  its  tributaries,  untU  they  merge 
into  the  low  maritime  plains  of  Ella.  Towards  the  south  the  long 
valley  of  the  Enrotas  slopes  down  to  the  coast  between  two  ranges  of 
mountains,  which  detach  themselves  from  the  central  highland,  and, 
projecting  into  the  sea,  form  the  promontories  of  Malea  and  Tsenarum. 
Westward  of  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas  is  Uie  valley  of  the  Pamiaus, 
in  Messenia,  running  likewise  from  north  to  south  between  the  ridges 
of  the  Taygetus  on  the  east  and  Mount  JSgaleon  on  the  west 

On  the  north  side  the  table-land  of  Morea  is  separated  from  the 
maritime  district  of  Achsea  by  a  range  of  mountains  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  names  of  Erymanthus,  Lainpe,  and  Cyllena  North- 
east of  these  the  land  slopes  down  to  the  level  part  of  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  where  the  town  of  that  name  was  built  To  the  eastward  a 
chain  of  mountains,  detaching  itself  from  the  central  high  land,  runs 
through  the  peninsula  of  Argolis,  which  stretches  far  into  the  sea 
between  the  Saronic  and  Argolic  gulfs.  South  of  this  range  is  the 
plain  of  Ai^gos,  watered  by  the  Inachus.  Farther  south  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  extends  between  the  central  high  land  and  the  sea,  along 
the  western  coast  of  the  Argolic  Gulf.  The  slope  of  the  table-land  is 
much  more  abrupt  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side  of  Morea. 

The  highest  summits  of  Morea,  Taygetus  in  the  south  and  Cyllene 
in  the  north,  are  reckoned  to  be  somewhat  above  5000  feet :  snow 
remains  on  the  highest  points  of  the  Taygetus  till  the  month  of  June. 
The  table-land  of  Arcadia  is  often  covered  with  snow  in  March,  while 
the  maritime  districts  enjoy  warm  and  genial  weather.  The  peren- 
nial rivera  of  Morea  are  the  Alpheus,  Eurotas,  Pamisus,  and  Peneus ; 
the  other  numerous  streams  along  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  are 
dry,  or  nearly  so,  in  summer,  but  form  rapid  torrents  in  the  winter. 
The  atmosphere  of  Morea  is  generally  pure,  the  landscape  beautiful, 
and  the  ground  in  the  valleys  and  low  plains  fertile.  The  mountains 
afford  good  pasture,  and  altiiough  the  forests  have  been  sadly  wasted^ 
still  many  parts  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  fine  pines  and  oak- 
trees.  The  country,  imperfectly  cultivated  as  it  is,  produces  com  of 
yariouB  kinds,  wine,  oU,  flax,  currants,  and  most  other  fruits,  and  feeds, 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep.  There  are  no  roads,  properly  speaking, 
through  the  peninsula,  but  only  tracks  for  horses,  and  some  narrow 
causeways  through  the  low  groxmds.  The  Morea  is  now  divided  into 
five  nomes,  namely,  Argolis  and  Corinth,  Achaia  and  Ells,  Arcadia^ 
Laconia,  and  Messenia.  Under  these  heads  more  minute  notices  of 
the  surface  are  given ;  and  in  the  article  Obeboe  some  statistical  detaila 
will  be  found. 

The  ancient  history  of  Peloponnesus  forms  part  of  the  history  of 
Greece.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Achsean  [Achaia]  league  by  the 
Romans,  B.0. 146,  the  peninsula  formed  part  of  the  Rouiau  i>roviuoa 
of  Achaia.   It  remained  subject  to  Rome  till  the  division  of  the  empir«. 
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It  afterwards  beloiij?ed  to  the  Eaatetti,  or  Bjrzantiiie,  emperom  till  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  whfen  the  Fi-atikB  having  conquered 
Constantinople,  the  Venetians  obtained  for  their  share  several  islands 
pf  GreeciB  and  a  considehible  part  of  the  Peloponnfesus,  with  thiS 
towns  of  Coron,  Modon,  Argos,  Kanplia,  Corinth,  Ac.  It  Was  then 
that  th^y  gave  the  pehinsula  the  tiame  of  Mor^  frotii  the  quantity 
of  riiulberries  (*more*  in  Italian)  which  it  produced. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century  the  Morea  was  conqnered  by 
Ihe  Turks,  and  the  Venetians  wer^  expelled  from  it.  In  16S4  war 
iaving  broken  out  between  Venice  and  the  Porte,  the  Venetians  sent 
an  armament,  which  conquered  the  peninsula,  to  which  they  tfave  the 
ilame  of  a  kingdom,  subject  to  Venicfe,  and  its  flag  was  hoisted  on  the 
square  of  St  Mark.  In  1716  the  Turks,  after  an  arduous  struggle, 
reconquered  the  Morea.  In  1770  an  insurrection  broke  out  amongst 
the  Greek  inhabitants,  but  the  Porte  marched  into  it  a  latge  body  of 
Albanians,  who  devastated  and  reduced  the  country.  In  1820-21  the 
Moreotes  joined  in  the  general  revolt  of  the  Greeks,  and  after  a  long 
struggle  the  battle  of  Navarino  (1829)  at  last  dtelivcrcd  the  Morea  from 
the  Turkish  yoke.  The  Morea  forms  now  an  essential  pAtt  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece. 

(Coronelli ;  Leake ;  Sir  William  Gell,  M(h'ea.) 

MORECAMBE.    [Lancashire.] 

MORELIA,  or  VALLADOLlD.    [Mexico.] 

MORENA,  SIERRA.    [AuDALroiA.] 

MORETON  BAY.    [Wales,  New  South.] 

MORETON  HAMPSTEAD.    [Devors&ire.] 

MORETON-IN-THE-MARSH.    PGlLoucESTEttSHiRB.] 

MOREZ.    [JtJRA,  Department  of.J 

MORGARTEN.    [Zua] 

MORLAll.    [FtNiSTfeRE.] 

MOROCCO.    [Mabocoo.] 

MORPETH,  Northumberland,  a  maiket-towh,  municipal  and  par- 
liamentary bdrough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish 
of  Morpeth,  is  situated  in  55'  10'  N.  hit,  1"  40'  W.  long.,  distant 
15  miles  Is.  by  W.  from  Newcastle,  289  miles  N.N.W.  from  London 
by  road,  and  820  miles  hv  the  Great  Northern,  and  York,  Newcastle, 
and  Berwick  railways.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  of 
Morpeth  in  1S51  was  4096 ;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough  was 
10,01^.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors, 
oile  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  retui-ns  two  knembers  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  Fob  sanitary  purposes  Morpeth  is  under  the  management 
of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  livmg  is  ik  rectory  in  the  archdea- 
conry Of  Lindisfame  and  diocese  of  Durham.  Morpeth  Poor-Law 
Vnioh  contains  72  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  93,798 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,126. 

The  town  stands  on  a  sort  of  peninsula  formed  hv  the  windings  of 
ihe  Wansbeck.  The  road  from  Newcastle  enters  the  town  fh)m  the 
south  by  an  elegant  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  river,  designed  by 
Telford,  and  there  Is  a  suspension-bridge  on  the  west  side.  The 
street^  which  are  irt-egularly  laid  out,  are  lighted  by  gas.  The  church, 
built  in  the  14th  century,  is  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  on  the 
Side  of  the  river ;  it  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  western 
teWfer.  In  the  churchyard  is  an  ancient  octsgonal  cross.  The  Wefl- 
leyan  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics 
have  places  of  worship.  The  Free  Grammar  School  of  Edward  VI, 
founded  in  1652,  had  80  scholars  in  1863.  The  income  from  endow- 
ment, which  Was  224?.  in  1830,  is  expected  to  be  more  than  doubled, 
owin^  to  the  termination  of  the  Chancery  shit,  *  The  Attorney-General 
^.  Trevelyan,'  which  commenced  about  160  years  ago.  There  are  also 
National  and  Infant  schdols,  a  Mechanics  iiistitute  and  library,  a 
feavings  bank,  and  a  dispensary.  The  county  jail  and  house  of  cor- 
rection waq  erected  about  30  years  since,  at  4  cost  of  70,000?.  The 
gateway  Is  an  imposing  maSs  of  building,  and  contains  the  chapel,  the 
sessioiis-house  or  hall  for  county  business,  in  which  the  Easter  sessions 
for  the  county  are  held,  and  other  apartments.  Near  the  jail  are  the 
remains  of  Morpeth  Castle,  a  rude  and  strong  building,  of  which  the 
gate-house  and  the  outer  wall,  now  much  shattered,  are  still  standing. 
The  town-hall  was  erected  by  Sir  John  Vanburghu  Morpeth  has  a 
good  weekly  market  for  live  stock  on  WednesdiHy.  BlVe  fodrs  are  held 
m  the  year.  Some  flannel  is  made  in  the  town ;  brewing,  malting, 
tanning,  and  hat-making  ai^  carried  on,  and  there  are  iron-foundries 
and  corn-mills.  Races  are  held  yearly  in  the  first  Week  of  September. 

MORS.    [Aalboro.I 

ItORTAQNE.    [OtiSE.1 

MORTAIN.    [MAKcnE.1 

MORTARA.    [NovAfeA.] 

MORTEAU.    [DouBs.] 

MORTLAKE.    [BtJBR3Y.] 

MORVAN,  LE,  the  name  of  &  hilly  region  in  'the  centre  of  S*rance, 
which  forms  part  of  the  watershed  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine. 
It  now  forms  the  south-west  of  the  department  of  Cdte-d'Or,  the 
tiorth-west  of  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  and  the  east  of  the  department  of 
Ni^vre.  The  Morvan  Hills  are  an  offshoot  from  the  C6te-d'0r  Moun- 
tains ;  thev  extend  first  in  a  direction  of  west-north-west  from  the 
■ourceS  of  the  Arroux  and  the  Arman9on,  tributaries  respectively  of 
the  Loire  and  the  Seme,  to  beyond  the  town  of  Saulieu,  and  the  south- 
west to  the  sources  of  the  Yonne  and  the  Vendenesse.  The  heights 
thAt  form  the  edgb  of  the  two  basins  to  ^e  west  of  the  Yonne  are  a 


continuation  of  the  Morvan  Hills,  but  they  are  known  by  no  putictilu 
name ;  they  run  across  the  depnrtment  of  NTilvre  and  tiie  south-wwt 
of  that  of  Tonne,  beyond  which  they  liiiite  with  the  hUls  of  tiie  Foresl 
of  Orleans.  The  Morvan  Hills  are  of  inconsidei^ble  height ;  they  con- 
sist for  the  most  part  of  a  table-land  of  gratiite  or  other  primitiTV 
rocks,  traversed  by  narrow  valleys  aiid  watered  by  numerous  streans. 
The  iregion  affbrds  in  some  parts  good  pasturage ;  other  parts  an 
clothed  with  wood ;  the  rest  is  naked  and  bare :  btt(^whes%  oatB,  a&d 
rye  are  the  only  grains  raised. 

MORWINSTOW.    [Cornwall.] 

MOSAISK.    [Moscow,  Gtovemment  ot] 

MOSAMBIQUE.    [Mozambique.] 

Moscow  [Mosktoa),  one  of  the  eight  gotemtnents  ofOrestRns^ 
Is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  European  Russia,  between  54'  iv 
and  56"  80'  N.  lat.,  85*  10'  and  88'*  40'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.W. 
by  Twer,  N.E.  by  Wladlmir,  S.te.  by  tliasan,  8.  by  Tuh,  8.W.  b; 
iLaluga,  and  W.  by  Smolensk.  Its  area  is  12,460  squikte  miles.  TKa 
popuhitlon  in  1846  was  1,874,700.    It  is  divided  iuto  13  circles. 

The  fMie  of  the  country  is  an  undulating  plain,  hei«  and  there  hnlrn 
by  groups  of  low  hills,  but  nowhere  presenting  any  grand  scenery :  only 
the  environs  of  the  capital  have  any  Jittractite  spots,  most  of  whicii 
however  owe  their  beauties  to  art  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  loam 
and  sand,  with  some  heath  and  marsh ;  and  on  the  whole  the  land  ia 
but  moderately  fertile.  Boulders  of  ghihlte  and  oth«r  kinds  of  mk 
are  met  with  in  mora  at  less  abnndance  on  the  eutikoe,  or  in  the  beds 
of  clay  and  sand. 

This  government  is  most  amply  provided  with  water,  then  beln? 
l09  lakes,  nOne  of  which  however  are  of  any  gt^t  extent  and  2610 
rivers  and  streams.  The  principal  rlVers  are— the  Wolga,  wlM 
indeed  only  just  toUchies  the  ptovmcefor  a  short  distance  in  the  north, 
when  it  receives  the  Lama  and  the  Sestria  on  the  right  bsnk ;  tbe 
Oka,  which  formft  the  southern  boundary;  the  Moskwa,  vtich 
gives  its  name  to  the  government  and  to  the  capital;  and  the  Vom 
and  the  Ebazma  in  the  okBt,.  which  uhite  to  form  a  great  tribataryof 
the  Oka,  which  it  joins  on  lie  iJ^eSterti  bordet  of  the  government  of 
Nishnei-Novgorod.  The  Moskwa  rises  in  the  edst  of  the  govemmcct 
of  Smolensk,  near  IJS"  SO'  N.  lat.,  8JJ*  15'  E.  long.,  and  flowing  ewt- 
waird  soon  entehs  the  goremment  to  which  it  gives  name.  Hence  it 
pursues  the  same  easterly  course  past  MoSjaisk  and  2veni^rod  to  the 
city  of  Moscow;  on  entering  which  it  t^keb  ft  genera!  south-easiconrM 
to  its  junction  with  the  Oka  on  the  southern  border  of  the  gorem- 
ment of  MoiscbW.  the  whole  len^h  of  the  Mbskwa  is  about  290 
miles.  Its  principal  feeders  are  the  Iskwa,  the  Ru2a,  and  the  Istn 
on  the  left,  and  tne  I^aktera  on  the  Hght.  Thb  Hver  is  navigable  m 
the  opten  season,  bUt  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  a  rapid  unds 
the  bridge  of  Moscow.  JSv  lis  upper  course  timber,  firewood, 
&C.,  are  brought  down  to  the  capitcJ,  to  whidi  provisions,  &&,  are 
brought  lip  the  river  ftoiA  the  Volga  imd  the  Oka.  -  Moscow  hu 
commuiiication  with  the  upper  Volga  also  by  means  of  a  canal  tbts 
unites  the  tstra  to  the  Sestria.  The'  rivei«  are  in  general  frozen  aboat 
the  niiddle  of  November,  and  thaw  by  the  end  oJt  Mard).  The  whole 
length  of  the  ^ntei-,  ihcludihg  the  less  gflhihl  days  of  the  antnins 
and  the  spring,  is  ^ekou^d  to  be  five  monUid. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  6ccupation  of  the  iilhllbitiuiti^  and  Hoscow 
is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  ftii  well  aid  one  of  ^e  most  popnloos 
provinces  of  the  whole  em^ii'e.  Ad  the  soil  is  bni  inoderately  fertik^ 
and  the  capital  consumes  a  Vast  quantity  of  corh,  the  crop  is  nev«r 
suflScieut,  even  in  good  years,  for  the  supplV  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
large  quantities  are  therefoire  imported.  Flax,  hemp^  and  bops  m 
cultivated  bv  the  farmers  fo^  theib  oWn  use,  but  thb  manufKctoren 
must  obtain  their  subplieft  elsewhere.  HorlicultttW  is  carried  on  to 
ft  greftt  eltent,  and  the  produce  is  nearly  adequate  to  the  consump- 
tion ;  most  Vegetables  flourish,  especially  those  which  the  Bas^i&ffl 
pt-efer,  such  as  tuiiiips,  cah-ots,  onions,  garlick,  cabbages,  lJucumbers, 
and  gourds;  Other  kinds  6f  garden  vegetables  are  cultivated  in  the 
environs  of  Moscow— the  ahparsjrus  is  celebrated  all  over  the  empin 
for  ltd  sL^e  and  fine  flavbur.  Fruit  is  scarce,  and  though  applet. 
peftrs,  and  cheiries  thrive^  in  fact  only  anples  are  attended  to.  The 
best  sort  Of  apj)le  is  of  X^n'ese  origin;  It  ii  called  iTaliwy;  is  tru* 
parent,  juicy,  and  pretty  well  flavoured,  Ther^  ftre  likewise  nuny 
plums.  ...  . 

In  general  there  is  no  wftht  of  wood  for  Umber  ot  filel  The  number  of 
cattle  is  not  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  province,  which  requires* 
great  importation,  not  Only  of  cattle,  but  of  wool,  6dlow,  &t  Wbat 
the  inhabitants  chiefly  attend  to  are  domestic  poultry  and  calves,  for 
which  thev  are  sure  of  obtaining  ia  good  price  in  thii  capital  Some 
attempts  hare  been  made  of  late  years  to  Improve  the  bieed  of  sheep. 
More  attention  has  been  paid  to  tke  breed  of  horses,  and  then  are 
several  consiaerable  studs,  some  of  ^hich  belong  to  the  'eroDm.  Oame 
is  not  abundant.  Beai^  and  wolves  have  not  yet  been  'quite  eztiipated 
in  the  gi'eat  forests.  Most  of  tiia  rivers  and  lakes  abound  in  fish,  bat 
are  far  from  yielding  sufficient  for  the  oonsiimptioh  of  UiS  people. 
The  minerals  are  freeslone,  pottew^-clay,  biTok-cUy,  lime^  gypunJ, 
alabaster,  and  hog-iron. 

Mftnufactures  of  various  kinds  are  earned  pn  lo  ft  great  extent^ 
both  by  the  countiy-peoplo  for  their  own  iupbljy  as  weU  as  for  sale, 
and  also  in  the  villages  and  loiinis^  and  eepQciaUy  in  ttie  capital  The 
number  of  manufactories  lias  mcreasM  rapicQy  m  recent  bmes.    Th6 
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inuiu£»ptarefl  oampnw  wogllea'cloth,  hats,  ^ilk,  leather,  oliui1»  «nd 
calico,  linen,  cotton,  paper,  china,  earthenware,  ftc;  steam-engines 
and  steam-maohinery  are  used  to  a  great  extent  in  the  cloth,  cotton, 
and  sill^  factories.  There  are  many  distUleries  and  breweries,  and 
numerous  small  ipanufactories  j  in  fact  almost  every  fiinuly  |n  the 
(ountzy  has  some  Vind  of  manufacture. 

The  province  has  a  very  extensive  inland  trade ;  Moscow,  ftom  its 
Wsalth  and  industry,  heing  necessarily  one  of  the  greatest  emporfa 
in  the  interior  pf  Kussia.  Moscow  may  indeed  be  called  the  centre 
of  the  internal  trade  of  Rus^a,  as  Si  Petersbui^  is  of  its  maritime 
pommerce. 

Other  towns  of  this  province,  are— Jbtoiana,  at  the  junction  of  the 
river  Kolomenka  with  the  Moskwa,  and  a  little  above  the  junction 
of  the  latter  with  the  Oka.  ThQ  town,  which  is  divided  by  the  Kolo- 
menka  into  two  parts,  contains  17  churches,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
and  a  population  of  10,200  inhabitants,  who  have  manufactures  of 
silk,  cotton,  linen,  wooUen-cloths,  and  leather.  There  are  several 
tanneries,  and  malt  and  brick  kilns;  above  400,000  poods  (86  lbs.  each) 
of  tallow  are  annually  melted  here.  The  inhabitants  have  a  very 
extensile  trade  in  tallow,  hides,  leather,  com,  hemp,  oil,  hops,  and 
fruits  from  the  Ukraine,  all  of  which  find  their  way  to  Moscow ;  and 
they  supply  the  neighbouring  country  with  colonial  produce,  wines, 
and  manufactures.    The  fail's  are  much  frequented. 

Serpuehow,  on  the  rivers  Nara  and  Oka;,  over  the  latter  of  which 
there  is  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  dtadel,  on  an  eminence,  is  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall,  now  fallen  into  decay;  the  town  has  16  churches,  a 
lazaretto,  and  other  public  buildings,  and  6000  inhabitants,  who  have 
paanu&ctures  of  sailcloth,  woollens,  leather,  and  paper.  They  have 
a  good  trade  in  com,  cattle,  tallow,  hemp,  linen,  and  timber,  which 
go  partly  to  St  Petersbui|f  and  partly  to  Moscow.  There  are 
two  fairs. 

Wcreja,  on  both  sides  of  the  Protwa,  a  feeder  of  the  Oka,  which 
crosses  the  south-west  of  the  government.  The  Protwa  is  crossed  by 
a  wooden  bridge.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  6000  in  number, 
have  a  brisk  export  trade  with  Moscow,  St,  Petersbuig,  Kiga,  and 
Konigsbeig. 

Monoids,  near  the  riffht  bank  pf  the  Moskwa,  in  the  west  of  the 
l^overament^  and  a  little  east  of  the  village  of  Borodino,  has  4000 
inhabitants.  The  bloody  victories  obtained  by  Xapol^on  I.  over  the 
Russians  on  September  Sth  and  7th,  and  called  respectively  by  the 
French  the  victories  of  Borodino  and  the  Moskwa*  were  fought  near 
this  town.  After  the  terrible  battle  of  the  7th,  Marshal  Ney  was 
saluted  by  Napoleon^Prince  de  la  Moskwa,  and  the  French  marched 
straight  to  the  pity  of  Moscow. 

J)mUrow,  in  the  north-east  pf  the  govemn^ent,  on  the  Sestria»  has 
3000  inhabitants. 

The  common  roads  are  excellent.  A  railway  from  Moscow  to  St. 
Petersbuig  unites  the  two  capitals  of  the  empire.  The  navigation  pf 
the  Oka  and  the  Moskwa  is  a  great  advanti^g;e  to  this  province. 

The  inhabitants  are  aU  of  Russian  origin ;  in  the  city  of  Moscow 
Itself  indeed  there  are  not  only  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  Russian 
empire,  but  strangers  from  the  remotest  countries  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
The  Russians  are  of  the  Greek  religion,  of  which  there  are  in  this 

§rovince  above  1300  churches,  under  the  archbishop  of  Mo^pow. 
'he  Roman  CathoUos,  I^utherans,  and  Calvinista  have  churches  in 
Moscow. 

MOSCOW  (in  Russian,  Jlfodpwa),  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Russian 
empire,  till  Peter  the  Qreat  in  1703  made  St.  Petersburg  the  seat  qf 
government*  seems  to  have  been  founded  about  a.d.  1147,  by  the 
Orand-duke  Yury  II.,  pr  Qeorge,  sumamed  Dolgoruoky,  or  Long- 
Hand.  It  waa  taken  and  plundered  by  Tamerlane  in  the  reign  of 
Basil  II.,  and  subsequently  it  was  sacked  by  the  Tartars.  In  1536  it 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  fire ;  again  in  1571  the  Tartars  fired  the 
suburbs,  the  oonfiagratipn  spree^  to  the  city,  a  great  part  of  which 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  about  100,000  persons  perisned  by  fire  or 
a  word.  In  1611  it  was  taken  by  the  PoleiL  and  a  great  part  of  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Lastly  in  1812  the  innabitants  set  fire  to  their 
city,  after  it  had  been  entered  by  the  French  under  Napoleon  I.  It 
has  been  sinoe  rebuilt  with  little  change,  except  that  individual  houses 
are  in  better  taste  than  in  the  old  city,  and  garaens  are  more  frequent 
Moscow  is  situated  in  55°  45'  45"  N.  lal;,  87"  33'  8"  £.  long.,  in  a 
fertile  and  richly  cultivated  country  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Moskwa 
(pronounced  Moskva)  and  of  the  rivulets  Jausa  and  Neglina  (or 
KegUnnaya),  the  latter  of  which  is  in  fact  only  a  brook.  The  form 
of  the  oi^  Ib  a  sort  of  irregular  rhomboid,  and  its  guying  rampart  is 
about  251  miles  long.  In  the  inclosed  spaoe  however  there  is  a  great 
number  ol  gardens,  besides  many  fields  or  parks  which  are  used  for 
promenades,  for  holding  festivals,  and  for  exercising  troops;  there 
are  likewise  253  ponds  or  small  lakes,  on  the  banks  of  some  of  which 
there  are  public  walka  and  fii^e  gerdens  Uid  out  with  much  taste, 
and  inolosed  by  wal]& 

The  eeotral  part  of  Moscow,  oontaining  the  Kremlin  and  its 
giardmui,  easi  of  wbioh  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Basil  and  the  Kitai- 
Gorod,  or  Chinese  Town,  lies  north  of  the  Moskwa^  and  is  surrounded 
hy  tbe  BeloirOorod,  or  White  Town.  Round  the  Beloi-Qorod  runs  the 
inner  boulevard,  nearly,  dgroular  in  shape,  with  its  two  ends  resting  on 
the  river  and  witharadiusof  about  amile.  The  Zemlianoi-Qorod  incloses 
iho  preceding  pa<ta  en  the  north  aide  of  the  river,  but  extends  to  tbe 


south  side,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  circle,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  wide  circular 
boulevard  ooneentrio  with  the  one  Just  mentioned.  Between  this 
exterior  boulevard  and  the  ramparts  of  the  city  aie  the  Slobodi,  or 
suburbs,  which  are  85  in  number.  The  finest  of  the  gates  of  Moscow 
is  the  St.  Petenburg  Qate  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  city,  con- 
sisting of  three  arches — a  central  one  of  large  dimensions  spanning 
the  wide  carriage-road,  and  two  smaller  ones  over  the  footway*  ^1^ 
panpls  are  adorned  with  only  a  few  imperial  eagles  in  bas-relief;  on 
the  summit  is  a  colossal  figure  of  Victory  in  a  car  drawn  by  eight 
furious  coursers,  ■ 

The  Moskwa  crosses  the  Hue  of  the  western  wall  of  the  city  a  Httle 
north  of  the  Warsaw  Road  in  an  eastern  direction,  and  immediately 
turning  first  south  and  then  south-west,  again  crosses  the  rampart 
near  the  Bevitohei  Convent.  After  winding  round  to  the  south  an4 
east  along  the  base  of  the  Sparrow  Hills  to  the  south-west  of  the  city 
(whence  the  French  obtained  their  first  view  of  Moscow),  the  river 
^ain  enters  within  the  ramparts  at  the  south-western  angle  near  the 
Kaluga  Road,  and  flowing  north-east  between  the  Empress's  villa 
and  gardens  on  the  east,  the  Devitchei  Convent  and  vast  barracks  on 
the  west,  it  crosses  the  exterior  boulevards  which  separate  the  city 
from  the  suburbs.  From  one  extremity  of  the  interior  boulevard  to 
the  other  the  river  flows  eastward  along  the  southern  base  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  Kremlin  is  built,  and  then  turning  nearly  south  it 
crosses  the  ramparts  for  the  last  time  at  the  south-eastern  angle ;  the 
convent  of  St.  Saviour^s,  tbe  vast  powder  magazine,  and  the  Semi- 
novskoi  Convent  lying  between  its  left  bank  and  the  eastern  walL 
The  small  river  Jausa  enters  the  city  on  the  north-east,  and  joins  the 
Moskwa  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  inner  boulevard  after  passing 
the  hospital  of  St.  Catharine,  tJie  palace  of  the  Empress  Eliaabeth, 
the  Imperial  Palace,  the  summer  gardens,  the  new  and  old  military 
hospitals,  and  the  military  school. 

The  view  of  Moscow  at  a  distance  has  excited  the  admiration  of  all 
travellers.  The  countless  number  of  towers,  some  with  cupolas  either 
gilt  or  painted  green,  and  others  rising  in  the  form  of  minarets,  and 
the  many  gardens  and  trees  intermixed  with  the  houses,  give  the  city 
quite  an  oriental  appearance.  The  number  of  towers  in  Moscow  is 
vei-y  great,  nearly  every  church  having  several  besides  the  steeple. 
The  churches  have  in  general  a  peculiar  appearance,  being  surmounted 
by  several  cupolas  or  small  domes,  which  are  painted  or  gilt  and 
bespangled  with  stars ;  on  the  top  is  a  crescent,  with  the  cross  above 
it  With  a  general  similarity  of  appearance,  the  forms  of  the  towers 
vary  considerably,  striking  the  eye  by  the  irregularity  of  their  forms 
and  their  gay  diversity  of  colours.  It  is  to  those  towers  in  particular 
that  Moscow  owes  its  remarkable  appearance.  They  are  all  of  stone, 
and  most  of  them  situated  in  open  squares,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  escaped  the  fire  of  1812.  Heuce  Moscow  has  lost  little  or 
nouiing  of  its  original  aspect  by  that  fire,  especially  as  the  part  of  the 
Kremlin  which  was  blown  up  by  order  of  Napoleon  has  been  rebuilt 
in  the  same  style.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  are  composed  of  iron 
plates,  painted  dark  green,  so  that  at  a  distance  they  are  lost  among 
the  tall  groups  of  trees  which  rise  froifl  the  gardens.  The  gilded 
cupolas  are  in  general  relieved  by  the  green  background.  The  best 
view  of  the  city  is  from  the  Ivan  Veliai,  or  great  tower  of  Ivan  in 
the  gremlin,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  extraordinary 
mixture  and  contrast  of  magnificent  palaces  and  petty  huts,  though 
still  occurring  in  a  few  places,  no  longer  strikes  tne  eye  as  Moscow 
previous  to  the  fire  of  1812;  the  city  is  daily  losing  its  Asiatic 
features,  and  assuming  the  appearance  of  the  capitals  of  Western 
Europe.  Happily  for  the  lover  of  venerable  antiquity,  the  Kremlin, 
which  suflered  comparatively  little,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of 
the  French  to  blow  it  up,  retains  unimpaired  its  ancient  irregularity 
and  grandeur, 

Moscow  contained  in  1885  above  10,000  houses,  of  which  more  than 
2000  were  of  stone,  7  oathedrals,  21  monasteries,  %i^  Qreek,  2  Roman 
Catholic,  and  3  Protestant,  besides  2  English  churches,  3  Armenian 
chapels,  and  a  Turkish  mosque. 

1.  Tie  Kremlin, — The  KreniUn,  which  was  first  built  of  stone  in  13d7y 
in  a  commanding  situation  on  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the  Moskwa* 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  most  singular,  beautiful,  and  magnificent  object 
It  is  surrounded  with  waUs  from  12  to  1(3  feet  thick,  and  of  different 
heights,  28,  80,  35,  45,  and  50  feet,  with  battlements,  embrasures, 
numerous  towers,  and  five  gates.  The  most  important  of  these  gates 
is  the  Holy  Qate,  Spaas  Vorata,  or  Qate  of  the  Redeemer,  so  called 
from  a  picture  of  our  Saviour  which  hangs  over  it.  This  gateway  is 
nnder  a  tower,  and  about  20  paces  in  length.  Every  one  from  the 
emperor  to  the  meanest  serf  must  take  off  his  hat  till  he  has  passed 
throu^^  it  The  most  important  parts  remaining  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  caars  are  the  Terema*  which  contains  below  the  throne  and 
audienee  chambers  of  the  old  oaars,  and  above  the  apartments  of  tbe 
Csarovinas  (princesses)  and  imperial  children ;  and  the  Qranovitaya 
Palatay  a  quadrangular  building,  the  second  story  of  which  contains 
the  Qoronation  hall  of  the  emperors  of  Russia,  On  Uie  ground  occupied 
by  the  main  body  of  the  old  Tartar  palace  stands  the  Balshoi-Dvoretg^ 
or  Large  Palace,  a  lofty  and  imposing  structure,  erected  and  inhabited 
by  the  emperor  Alexander.  Adjoming  the  Qranovitaya  Palata  {a 
Maloi-Dvoretz,  or  Little  Palace,  erected  by  the  present  emperor ;  it  is  a 
neat  building,  simple  in  style  and  interior  arrangement  The  Kremlin 
contains  many  magnifioent  churohee. 
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The  cathedral  of  the  ABBumption,  founded  in  1S26,  ib  deemed  the 
most  splendid  in  Moscow.  It  is  by  no  means  a  laige  edifice  oompared 
with  the  cathedrals  of  other  countries,  but  the  interior  is  adorned 
with  extraordinary  profusion  and  splendour.  Many  highly  Tene- 
rated  relics  are  preserved  in  this  cathedral  The  Russian  sovereigns 
are  here  crowned  and  anointed.  The  cathedral  of  St.-Michael  contains 
the  tombs  of  the  Russian  sovereigns,  the  grand-dukes  and  czars,  from 
the  time  that  Moscow  became  the  capital  till  the  death  of  Peter 
the  Qreat^  and,  besides  those  of  many  male  members  of  the  imperial 
family  (the  females  are  deposited  elsewhere),  that  of  Peter  II.  The 
cathedral  of  the  Annunciation  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  bat 
built  in  better  taste,  and  being  splendidly  ornamented,  is  a  pleasing 
and  magnificent  object^  forming  as  it  were  a  wing  to  the  palace. 
The  floor  ia  paved  wiUi  jaspers,  agates,  and  oamelians  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes.  The  cathedral  of  the  Transfiguration  is  a  vexy 
plain  and  nearly  square  edifice,  founded  in  1828,  and  rebuilt  in 
1627.  Including  the  cathedrads,  there  are  82  churches  in  the 
Kremlin. 

After  the  cathedrals,  the  Ivanovskaya  Belfry  clums  attention  for 
its  size,  its  elegance,  and  magnificent  appearance.  The  belfry  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt  since  1812  nearly  in  the  same  style  as  before,  but  it  is 
now  more  beautiful  and  splendid.  The  tower  is  269 ^  feet  high  to  the 
top  of  the  cross,  which  is  18  feet  8  inches.  Besides  many  other  bells, 
there  is  in  this  belfry  the  celebrated  bell  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world.  It  was  cast  in  1736,  but  fell  in  consequence  of  a  ire  in  1737, 
and  lay  simk  by  its  weight  to  some  depth  in  the  ground  till  1887, 
when  the  emperor  Nicholas  had  it  raised  and  placed  on  a  pedestal ;  a 
piece  broken  off  by  the  fall  is  also  placed  on  the  pedestal  It  weighs 
10,000  poods,  or  860,000  lbs.  English.  The  bell  in  the  first  story  of 
the  tower  weighs  64  tons,  and  requires  the  united  strength  of  three 
men  to  toll  it  The  view  from  the  summit  of  this  tower  of  Ivan 
Veliki  over  the  city  and  its  environs  is  surpassingly  fina  The  Kremlin 
contains  likewise  the  imperial  museum,  ihe  arsenal  (which  contains  a 
vast  collection  of  French  cannon  taken  on  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  L 
in  1812),  the  treasury,  the  immense  pile  of  buildings  caUed  the  senate, 
the  palace  of  the  patriarchs  of  Moscow,  now  called  the  Synodalni 
Dom,  or  House  of  the  Holy  Synod,  and  the  Vosnesenskoi  nunnery, 
in  the  cathedral  belonging  to  which  a  great  number  of  grand-duchesses 
and  empresses  are  interred.  The  Treasury  contains  the  crowns, 
sceptres,  thrones,  arms,  and  dnnking-vesseU,  apparel,  and  other  memo- 
rials of  the  grand-dukes  and  czan,  forming  a  collection  of  vast  intrinsic 
value.  Outside  the  Holy  Qate  of  the  Kremlin  in  the  Krasnoi-Ploschad 
(Red  Place),  between  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  and  those  of  the  Kitai- 
Gorod,  is  the  cathedral  of  St-Basil,  a  grotesque  building,  erected  by 
an  Italian  architect  for  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  surmounted  by  above  20 
towen  and  domes  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  and  painted  of  various 
colours. 

2.  The  Kitai-Gorod,  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  12  towers  and  5 
gates,  is  properly  the  city.  The  houses,  which  are  mostly  of  stone  or 
brick,  are  built  close  to  each  other,  contrary  to  the  usual  mode.  It  is 
the  centre  of  the  trade  of  Moscow;  and  contains  the  bazaars,  the 
magazines,  and  the  richest  shops.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the 
following :— The  Pokrovskoi  cathedral,  built  in  1554,  was  originally 
so  constructed  as  to  have  9  separate  churches  or  chapels,  to  which 
11  more  have  since  been  added,  so  that  there  are  now  21  places 
of  worship  joined  together,  in  which  divine  service  may  be  performed 
at  the  same  tima  The  house  of  the  town  council,  a  handsome  edifice, 
was  formerly  the  univenity.  The  printing-ofiSce  of  the  Holy  Synod 
is  a  very  fine  building,  in  whidi  there  are  80  presses  for  printing 
ecclesiastical  books  in  Slavonian,  and  books  in  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
and  German,  for  the  spiritual  schools  imder  the  synod.  In  the 
Krasnoi-Ploschad  is  a  splendid  monument  erected  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  in  honour  of  Minin  and  Pojarski,  who  delivered  the  country 
from  usurpen  and  foreign  invaders  in  the  17th  century,  and  placed 
on  the  throne  Michael  Romanof,  the  firat  sovereign  of  the  reigning 
fiunily.  This  monument  consists  of  colossal  bronze  statues  of  the 
two  heroes,  14  feet  high,  on  a  pedestal  of  a  single  bloek  of  red  granite, 
adorned  with  bas-reliefii.  In  the  Kitai-Gorod,  to  the  north  of  the 
cathedral  of  St-Basil,  are  the  Gostinnoi^Dvor,  or  QregJt  Bazaar,  and 
the  Riadl  The  former  is  a  colossal  building  three  stories  high,  and 
three  rows  of  pillars  and  shops  stand  one  above  another,  connected  by 
numerous  passages  and  steps.  Upwards  of  1000  wholesale  merchants 
trade  here  in  the  produce  of  the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Levant, 
western  Europe,  Siberia,  China,  Tartary,  &c. ;  there  seems  a  continual 
fair  all  through  the  year.  The  Riadi  is  an  open  space  of  ground  laid 
out  in  narrow  streets  of  shops  or  booths ;  the  tradera  are  grouped 
according  to  their  respective  callinga  It  is  the  noisiest  and  most 
bi2stling  place  in  Moscow.  The  secondhand  markets  are  numerous ; 
the  largest  is  held  along  the  wall  of  the  Kitai-Gorod.  DuringVhat  is 
called  the  winter  market,  which  is  held  immediately  after  the  fh>st 
has  set  in,  vast  quantities  of  perishable  provisions — ^fish  from  the 
White  Sea  and  the  great  northern  lakes,  frozen  oxen  and  sheep  from 

the  Crimea  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  deer  from  Siberia,  &a are 

piled  in  huge  heaps  in  the  streets,  and  a  vast  traffic  is  carried  on  in 
fresh  provisions,  for  the  winter  supply  of  the  dty  itaell  and  many  other 
towns. 

8.  The  BeloirChrod,  or  White  Town,  the  third  grand  division  of  the 
dty,  forms  above  two-thirds  of  a  ciivle,  indosing  the  Kxem]in  and 


Kitai-Gk>rod  on  the  north  side  of  the  Moakwa  River,  which  fomu  tiw 
aouti^em  boundary  of  these  divisions.  Besides  many  fine  palaces  of 
the  nobility,  the  Beloi-Gorod  contains  several  remarkable  edifico, 
such  as  ^e  University,  the  Medioo-Chiruigical  Academy,  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  the  Post-Office,  College  of  Foreign  Affiurs,  the  residence  of 
the  govemorgeneral,  the  Riding  School,  the  assembly-rooms  of  ths 
nobility,  three  monasteries,  three  nunneries,  and  numerous  chnreheg. 
The  palace  of  the  governor  stands  in  a  fine  elevated  sitoation,  and  a 
a  princely  edifice  of  three  immense  stories,  besides  the  basement,  in  a 
simple  style  of  architecture.  The  internal  arrangement,  the  size  and 
elegance  of  the  apartments,  as  well  as  the  rich  furniture  and  decora* 
tions,  correspond  with  the  external  magnificence  of  the  boildin^ 
The  University,  founded  in  1705,  suffered  severely  in  oonsequenoe  of 
the  Firench  invasion,  before  which  it  was  very  flourishing.  The  fine 
library  and  valuable  collections  of  all  kinds  fell  a  prey  to  the  flamea 
The  building  has  since  been  repaired.  The  number  of  professora  and 
teachen  in  1846  exceeded  100,  and  the  students  numbered  above 
1000.  The  univenity  possesses  valuable  mineralogiGa],  anatomical, 
and  other  collections. 

The  Riding  School,  or  Exercise  House,  an  enormous  edifice  to  the 
north-west  of  the  Kremlin,  was  built  in  1817.  In  Russia,  where  the 
cold  in  winter  is  so  severe,  and  the  heat  in  summer  frequently  w 
intense,  the  inconvenience,  and  sometimes  the  impossibility,  of  training 
and  exercising  troops  out  of  doors  render  such  buildings  aa  this  aW 
lutely  necessary.  The  government  has  therefore  provided  boUi  the 
capitals,  and  some  of  the  chief  towns,  with  these  edifioeai  This  at 
Moscow  is,  we  believe,  the  laigest  in  Russia.  It  has  two  fronts, 
precisely  similar,  and  two  similar  ends.  The  length  of  each  frunt  ii 
560  fee^  and  the  breadth  of  each  end  168  feet ;  the  height  is  43  feat 
Each  front  has  82  and  each  end  8  plain  lonio  ooluoma^  with  fina 
arched  windows  between,  the  frames  of  which,  and  the  doors  of  oak, 
not  painted,  make  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  vdiite  walk  la 
this  building  2000  infantry  and  1000  cavalry  may  be  exercised  at  tba 
same  tima  The  weight  of  the  roof  rests  on  the  walls  without  hori- 
zontal pressure.  The  Beloi-Qorod  contains  the  only  two  theatrea  in 
Moscow — ^the  French  theatre,  a  small  building,  and  the  Impenal 
theatre,  a  showy  building,  with  a  large  and  handsomely  fitted-op 
interior.  They  stand  near  each  other,  to  the  north  of  the  Kotai-Goroi 
Nearer  the  boulevard  is  the  bank.  The  Foundling  Hospital,  foand«d 
in  1763,  is  an  immense  quadrangle  four  stories  high,  besides 
the  basement.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Moskwa, 
between  the  east  wall  of  the  Elitai-Qorod,  and  the  mouth  of  tba 
Jausa.  It  is  a  simple  and  uniform  edifice  of  vaat  extent  The  upper 
part  of  the  building  is  appropriated  to  infanta  and  wet-nurses,  of  each 
of  which  there  are  always  600.  The  next  suite  of  rooms  is  occapied 
by  children  from  4  to  7  years  old.  Other  floors  contain  chapels,  school- 
rooms, dining-rooms,  kitchen,  ko.  Besides  the  children  in  the  home, 
many  others  are  given  out  to  peasants'  wives  to  nursei  Eveiy  child 
brought  to  the  institution  is  received ;  its  name,  number,  and  date  of 
admission  are  entered  on  the  books,  a  corresponding  ticket  is  ti«i 
round  the  child's  neck,  and  a  duplicate  is  given  to  the  mother,  who  oa 
presenting- it  may  again  receive  her  child.  A  small  deposit  left  with 
the  child  ensures  its  being  brought  up  in  the  house ;  boys  left  withoat 
a  deposit  are  brought  up  for  the  army.  All  who  give  proof  of  good 
abilities  are  carefully  educated,  both  boys  and  girls,  for  engineen  aod 
governesses  respectively.  Some  of  the  boys  are  sent  to  the  umTenity. 
Besides  a  good  education  in  the  Russian  language,  the  giila  wo 
taught  manual  labour,  part  of  the  proceeds  being  applied  to  the  sop- 
port  of  the  institution,  and  the  remainder  laid  up  for  a  mania^ 
portion.  The  main  expenses  of  the  establishment  are  defrayed  by  a 
tax  on  all  places  of  amusement,  and  the  interest  of  sums  borrowed 
from  a  bank  attached  to  the  hospital  The  entire  number  of  ohildien 
belonging  to  the  house,  in  and  out>  amounted  to  about  25,000  in  1S4S. 
Persons  of  both  sexes  may  return  to  the  hospital  should  they  £all  into 
distress. 

The  assembly  house  of  the  nobility  is  a  large  pile  of  building.  Tha 
interior  is  fitted  up  with  great  splendour.  The  grand  hall  ia  laige 
enough  to  contain  2000  persons.  It  was  burnt  in  1812,  and  has  ainoa 
been  rebuilt.  Several  of  the  private  palaces  in  this  part  of  the  ton 
are  of  vast  extent,  and  a  few  of  them  are  good  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture. The  College  of  Mines,  the  GoUege  of  Foreign  ASua, 
Qontaining  an  immense  mass  of  valuable  state  papers,  and  the  Poat- 
Office,  are  more  remarkable  for  their  use  than  for  their  style  of  architeo- 
ture.    Several  of  the  churches  and  monasteries  are  worthy  of  Botioe. 

4.  The  ZenUianoi-Oorod,  or  Earthen  Town,  was  so  called  from  the 
earthen  rampart  which  formerly  surrounded  it^  and  which  is  now 
replaced  by  the  boulevard,  forming  a  noble  promenade  planted  with 
trees.  In  this  division  are  the  depdt  of  the  oommiasariat,  a  handsome 
building,  consisting  of  a  laige  central  structure  three  stones  hi^ 
adorned  with  Doric  columns,  with  a  baloony  at  their  baat^  and  two 
wings.  The  depdt  for  spirits,  which  occupies  an  immense  spaoa 
forming  two  squares,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  lei^gth  and  its  us^ 
it  being  the  depdt  for  the  spirits  made  at  the  distilleries  belonging  to 
the  crown,  and  from  which  all  Moscow  and  the  neighbourhood  art 
supplied.  The  Imperial  Philanthropic  Society,  and  the  Moscow  Com- 
mercial School  (an  Excellent  institution),  are  plain  edifices;  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Academy  is  a  large  building  three  stories  high, 
with  a  portioo  of  ttz  JDodo  ooluiani^  mmI  ten  two  iMohod  adnn^Bd 
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wingB.  It  poBsesaes  a  very  respectable  anatomical  museum,  and  a  fine 
collection  of  specimens  from  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  The 
Zatchateisko  Monastery  is  a  great  ornament  to  this  part  of  the  city. 
This  monastery  deriyes  its  name  from  the  church  dedicated  to  the 
Zatohatiy^,  or  Conception  of  St.  Ann,  a  handsome  building  in  the 
gothio  style,  the  interior  of  which  is  Tery  elegant  and  splendid. 

5.  The  Sldbodi,  or  Suburbs,  35  in  number,  form  an  irregular  polygon, 
oompletaJY  surrounding  the  2jemlianoi-Gorod.  Part  of  the  suburbs, 
like  the  ^mlianoi-Gbrod,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  stone  and  wooden 
houses,  intermixed  with  superb  mansions  and  mean  hovels ;  but  many 
of  them  are  like  Tillages,  with  much  uninclosed  pasture  and  waste 
land.  Many  of  the  monasteries  and  churches  in  the  suburbs  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  visitors.  A  Russian  monastery  occupies  a 
large  piece  of  ground,  surrounded  with  high  walls,  which  inclose 
besides  the  monastery,  a  principal  central  church,  and  three,  four, 
five,  six,  or  even  more  churches.  Qalitzin  Hospital,  to  the  east  of  the 
Empress's  villa  and  gardens,  is  a  very  fine  building,  and  a  noble  insti- 
tution, founded  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  by  Prince  Qalitzin. 
Sheremetof 's  Hospital  is  an  extensive,  noble,  and  magnificent  edifice, 
resembling  a  fine  Grecian  temple.  The  establishment  is  not  merely 
for  the  r^f  of  the  sick — a  large  annual  sum  is  assigned  for  other 
charitable  purposes,  such  as  giving  portions  to  25  female  orphans, 
allowing  pensions  to  50  indigent  females,  &c.  In  the  northern  suburbs 
are  the  Alexander  Hospital,  the  St  Catharine's  Hospital  and  Institu- 
tion, the  Botanical  Ghirden,  and  the  Sokolniki  Fiel(^  a  vast  inclosed 
■pace  behind  the  palace  of  the  empress  Elizabeth.  In  the  eastern 
suburbs  are  the  Hospital  of  St.  Catharine,  the  Imperial  Palace,  and 
other  buildings  mentioned  before  as  lying  along  the  banks  of  the 
Jousa  and  the  southern  bend  of  the  Moskwa.  In  the  southern 
suburbs,  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Moskwa  and  the  Empress's 
'rilla,  are  the  hospital  of  St.  Paul,  the  great  provision  stores,  the 
racoHMurse,  and  the  convent  of  the  DonskoL  Tms  convent^  like  some 
others  in  Moscow,  is  of  vast  extent,  surrounded  by  walls,  which  are 
painted  white  and  red,  and  surmounted  by  battlements  resembling 
those  of  the  Kremlin.  Within  the  walls  are  six  churches  and  chapels, 
numerous  buildings  for  the  monks,  gardens,  cloistem,  courts,  groves, 
and  the  whole  crowned  by  numerous  towers,  looks  like  a  little  fortress. 
The  Seminoff  Monastery,  opposite  to  that  of  the  Donskoi,  also  resem- 
bles a  fortre^  and  its  ramparts  are  really  mounted  with  small  guns. 
From  the  prmcipal  tower  of  this  convent^  or  from  the  terrace  of  its 
priiicipal  church,  a  very  fine  view  of  the  Kremlin  is  obtained.  The 
Devitchei  Convent,  near  the  south-east  angle  of  the  rampart  of  the 
city,  is  another  of  these  vast  structures ;  its  walls  are  strexigthened  by 
16  towers.  The  principal  church  has  five  smaller  ones  near  it^  besides 
chapels ;  the  churchyard  in  the  inner  court  of  the  cloisters  is  laid  out 
with  shrubs  and  flowers.  In  the  principal  church  are  the  tombs  of 
many  czarinas  and  princesses.  Some  of  these  monasteries  contain 
good  libraries.  The  Devitchel-Foll,  or  Maiden's  Field,  a  vast  meadow 
between  the  convent  and  the  outer  boulevard,  is  the  spot  on  which 
the  czars  of  Russia  entertain  their  subjects  on  their  coronation :  no 
less  than  60,000  persons  dined  in  this  field  at  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor  Nicholas  in  1826.  In  the  western  suburbs  are  the  Widows' 
Hospital,  in  front  of  which  is  the  Presnenskia  Lake,  a  fine  sheet  of 
water;  and  the  great  prison,  not  far  from  the  St  Petersburg 
Gate.  At  some  short  distance  outside  this  gate,  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  road  to  St  Petersburg,  are  the  Petrofskoi  Palace  and 
gardens,  the  great  resort  of  the  fashionable  world  of  Moscow  in 
summer.  To  this  palace  Napoleon  L  retired  when  Moscow  was  in 
a  blaze;  and  here  he  dictated  the  bulletin  that  announced  that 
terrible  catastrophe  to  France.  The  gardens  and  grounds  of  the 
pfllace  are  beautifully  laid  out,  and  open  to  all  the  public ;  even  the 
trades-people  come  here  on  their  holidays,  and  under  the  thick  shade 
of  trees  imbibe  vast  quantities  of  tea,  l^e  fitvourite  beverage  of  all 
true  Moscovians.  On  the  Sparrow  HUIb  a  large  building  has  been 
erected  as  a  depdt  for  prisoners  sentenced  to  Siberia. 

Moscow  is  the  residence  ci  two  archbishops,  and  contains,  besides 
the  several  government  offices  and  public  institutions  specified  in  this 
article,  the  most  -important  manufactories  in  the  empire.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  whole  internal  trade,  and  is  the  depository  of  immense 
quantities  of  merchandise  of  evexy  description.  The  industrial  pro- 
ducts comprise  woollen  cloths,  cotton  manufactures,  silks,  carpets, 
jewellery,  paper,  &o.  Steam-engines  are  used  in  the  factories.  Its 
vast  trade  is  &cilitated  by  water  communication  along  rivers  and 
canals  with  all  the  ports  and  cities  of  the  empire,  and  by  the  railway 
to  St  Petersburg.  Moscow  is  also  the  residence  of  the  great  Russian 
nobles,  who  live  here,  especially  in  the  winter.  On  the  whole,  Moscow 
is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  magnificent  cities,  in  the  world,  and  that 
in  which  the  national  manners  and  the  character  of  the  people  have 
been  least  changed.  The  population  in  winter  amounts  to  400,000, 
including  about  25,000  soldiers ;  in  summer  the  number  is  diminished 
to  about  360,000.     [See  Sopplbmrnt.] 

(Lyall,  HUtory  o/  Moaeow ;  Hassel;  Horschelmann ;  Humboldt^ 
£lirenberg,  and  Rose ;  Handbook  for  Northern  Europe) 

MOSELLE,  RIVER.  [Mosbllx,  Department  of.] 

MOSELLE,  a  department  of  France,  on  the  north-eastern  frontier, 
lying  between  i^"  54'  and  49"  84'  N.  lat,  5«  25'  and  7"  40'  E.  long., 
im  bounded  N.  by  Belgium,  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxemboui^  and  the 
Bhenish  province  of  Pnuniay  S.  by  B«Taiift  and  the  deputmioat  of 


Bas-Rhin,  S.  by  the  department  of  Meurthe,  and  W.  by  that  of  Meuse. 
Its  greatest  length  from  west  to  east  is  102  mUes.  Its  breadth  is 
very  irregular,  not  more  than  5  miles  a  little  east  of  Sarregueminos, 
41  miles  near  the  meridian  of  Sierok ;  the  average  is  about  25  miles. 
The  area  is  2078'3  square  miles;  the  population  in  1841  was  440,812 ; 
in  1851  it  amounted  to  459,684,  giving  221*71  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile,  or  47'18  above  the  average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of 
France.  The  department  is  formed  out  of  the  old  district  of  Messin, 
French  Luxembouiig,  and  a  part  of  Lorraine.  It  is  named  from  its 
principal  river  the  Moselle,  which  crosses  it  from  south  to  north. 

The  surface  is  in  general  uneven.  The  hills,  which  in  the  east  of 
the  department  are  offshoots  from  the  Vosges  Mountains,  and  in  the 
west  from  the  Ardennes,  are  of  gentle  slope,  and  nowhere  exceed  650 
feet  in  height  Their  summits  are  covered  with  forests  containing 
good  shi|vtimber,  and  their  sides  are  planted  with  fruit  trees,  or  laid 
out  in  vineyards.  There  are  no  plains  properly  so  called  in  the 
department,  unless  that  term  be  applied  to  the  plateaus  formed  by 
the  upper  surface  of  some  of  the  highlands.  The  river  valleys  are 
all  narrow ;  the  finest  of  them  is  that  watered  by  the  Moselle,  which 
for  beauty  of  scenery  and  richness  of  soil  is  seldom  paralleled,  especi- 
ally that  part  of  it  that  extends  from  Metz,  where  the  inclosing  hilLs 
take  a  wider  sweep  from  the  river  bank,  to  Sierck,  where  they  again 
mutually  approach. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Moselle,  which  rises  in  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  department  of  Vosges,  and  running  nearly  north-west, 
passes  Remiremont,  Epinal,  and  Cbarmes.  A  few  miles  below  this 
last  town  it  enters  the  department  of  Meurthe,  which  it  traverses  in 
the  same  direction  as  far  as  Toul,  whence  it  flows  north-east  to  its 
junction  with  the  Meurthe,  about  8  miles  north  of  Nancy ;  from  this 
point  its  course  is  nearly  due  north  past  Pont-k^Mousson,  below  which 
it  enters  the  department  of  Moselle,  where  it  passes  Metz,  ThiouviUe, 
and  Sierck,  near  the  Prussian  frontier.  The  Moselle,  on  passing  out 
of  France,  forms  for  above  20  miles  the  boundary  between  Rhenish 
Prussia  and  Dutch-Luxemboui^,  then  taking  a  decided  north-eastern 
course  through  Rhenish  Prussia,  it  passes  Treves,  and  after  many 
windings  through  vine-clad  hills  enters  the  Rhine  at  Coblenz.  The 
Moselle  has  a  length  of  820  miles,  of  which  182  are  in  France ;  it  is 
available  for  floating  timber  almost  from  its  source  to  its  junction 
with  the  Meurthe,  whence  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  210  miles,  it  is 
navigable ;  72  miles  of  this  navigation  are  in  France.  Steamers  ply 
up  and  down  the  stream  between  Metz  and  Treves,  Treves  and 
Coblens :  the  up-navigation  is  very  tedious,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  current  The  baun  of  this  river  is,  witii  the  exception  mentioned 
in  the  last  paragraph,  very  narrow ;  and  the  scenery  is  very  beautiful. 
The  river  is  subject  to  inundations,  which  sometimes  cause  great 
ravages.  Timber,  building-stone,  iron,  firewood,  coal,  slates,  com, 
wine,  oak-staves,  planks,  charcoal,  &c.,  are  the  articles  chiefiy  carried 
on  its  waters.  The  principal  feeders  of  the  Moselle  on  the  right  bank 
are — ^the  Valogne,  the  Meurthe,  the  Seille,  and  the  Sarre ;  ou  the  left 
bank  the  Madon,  the  Math,  the  Ome,  the  Sure,  the  KUl,  and  Uie  E1& 
The  north-west  of  the  department  is  drained  by  the  Chiers,  a  feeder 
of  the  Meubb.  The  eastern  districts  are  drained  by  the  Sarre  (which 
crosses  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  department)  and  by  the  Nied,  a 
feeder  of  the  Sarre,  which  is  formed  bv  the  junction  near  Boulay  of 
the  Nied-Fran9aise  and  the  Nied-Allemande.  All  these  riven 
occasionally  oyerflow  their  banks. 

The  valleys  and  hill-sides  of  the  department  are  covered  in  general 
with  a  rich  soil,  and  are  carefully  cultivated  so  as  to  yield  great 
quantities  of  wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  of  which  a  considerable  surplus 
over  the  home  consumption  is  sold  for  exportation  in  the  great  corn- 
market  of  Metz.  Other  crops  raised  are  vetches,  millet,  peas,  beans, 
and  lentils.  Improved  methods  and  implements  of  agriculture  are 
being  adopted,  but  slowly.  The  vine  is  cultivated;  but^  with  the 
exception  of  the  white  wines  made  near  Metz,  which  are  of  good 
quality,  the  wines  of  the  department  are  not  so  good  as  they  might 
be.  Wine  merchants,  settled  at  Metz,  purchase  Moselle  wine,  and 
manufacture  from  it  what  they  call  champagne  wine  for  the  Qerman 
and  Russian  markets.  Gkrdening  is  carried  on  extensively,  and 
brought  to  ''considerable  perfection ;  melons  are  abundant ;  pears, 
peaches,  and^  other  fruits  are  grown  in  large  quantities,  and  exported 
in  the  form  of  diy,  liquid,  and  crystallised  conserves  from  Metz,  where 
preserved  fruits  form  an  important  article  of  commerce.  Flax  is 
extensively  grown  both  for  the  sake  of  the  fibre  and  of  the  seed, 
which  is  pressed  for  oil;  rape  and  turnips  are  also  grown.  The 
forests  consist  of  oak,  beech,  hazel,  &c. ;  they  abound  in  game,  includ- 
ing in  this  term,  roebucks,  wild  boars,  wolves,  foxes,  and  wild  cats. 
Bees  are  very  numerous,  and  much  honey  is  gathered.  Horses  are  of 
inferior  breed ;  oxen  and  cows  are  lean ;  butter  is  scarce ;  cheese  bad ; 
sheep  are  smaU  in  size  and  coarse  of  fleece.  The  common  fresh-water 
fish  abound  in  the  Moselle  and  the  Sarre. 

A  portion  of  the  department  which  projects  eastward  of  Sarregue- 
mines  to  the  Bavarian  frontier,  forms  an  exception  to  the  general 
fertility  of  the  soil  Here  the  potato  is  almost  the  only  plant  that 
succeeds;  the  natural  pastures  are  good,  but  these  are  frequently 
covered  with  sand  and  stones,  swept  down  by  torrents  from  the 
mountain  sides. 

The  department  is  traversed  by  12  state,  12  departmental,  and  45 
parish  roads.    A  railwftYi  which  leavM  tho  PMiflhStrasbourg  line  at 
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Nanoy,  runs  up  the  yaUoT  of  Uie  Moselle  to  Metz,  wnd  then  oroniDg 
the  departmeDt  to  Forbaop,  where  it  paasea  the  frontier,  oroase^  part 
of  the  FroflBiaD  and  BavAxW  territorieQ  to  3pirefl}  Mftzwbeim,  md 
M^enoe  on  the  Rhine. 

The  climate  of  the  department  1b  on  the  whole  mild ;  In  the  north* 
western  and  the  eastern  distiicts  however,  which  are  respectively  con- 
cected  wiUi  the  Ardennes  Hills  and  the  Voices  Mountains,  the  air  is 
sharp,  and  the  winters  sometimes  long  and  rigorous. 

The  ofll^oots  of  the  Vosges  in  this  department  consist  of  the  form^ 
tions  wMd^  overlie  the  primitive  rocks  to  the  new  red-sandstone 
incluslTo.  The  rest  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the  formations 
which  intervene  between  the  red-saudstone  and  the  chalk.  Several 
liou-mines  are  worked,  and  the  ore  is  smelted  and  made  into  malleable 
iron  in  19  furnaces  and  forges.  Lead  and  copper  are  found^  but  no 
mines  are  worked.  Buildmg-stone,  quartz,  gypsum,  crucible  and 
potters'-earth  are  quarried.  Marl  is  found  in  great  masses  in  the 
north  and  north-west  of  the  department,  and  is  extensively  used  in 
manure.  Plaster-of-Paris  is  also  much  used  as  a  top-dressing  for 
meadow'land.  Fossils  abound  in  the  strata  of  the  hUIs,  which  are 
generally  calcareous,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Vosges ;  among 
other  fossils,  bones  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  have  been  found. 

The  industrial  products  consist  of  sheet-  and  bar-iron,  block-tin, 
naUs,  glass,  unbleached-  and  table-linen,  embroidered  muslin,  canvass, 
paper,  beer,  tobacco,  oil,  starch,  room-paper,  beet-root  sugar,  tiles, 
ipes,  pottery,  leather,  hosiery,  and  common  woollen  and  cotton  stufis. 
i'hese  articles,  together  with  timber  and  the  products  previously 
mentioned,  support  an  active  commerce.  About  90  fairs  are  held 
during  the  year. 

The  department  contains  1,326,927  acres.  Of  the  whole  area 
751,012  acres  are  tmder  the  plough;  112,677  acres  are  grass-land; 
S51,216  acres  are  covered  with  woods  and  forests;  29,4^6  acres  are 
laid  out  in  gardens,  orchards,  and  plantations;  16,287  acres  consist 
of  heath  and  moor-land ;  30,227  acres  are  occupied  as  roads,  streets, 
squares,  &c. ;  and  7759  acres  with  rivers,  canals,  and  ponds. 

The  department  ia  divided  into  4  arrondissements,  whid^'with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 
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Arrondiaaements. 

Gantona. 

Gommnnea. 

PopalaUoniQl861. 

1.  Met2       .        , 

2.  ThionvlUe  .        .    . 
8.  Bricy      . 

4.  Sarreguexninea        • 

9 
5 
5 
8 

210 
113 
120 
128 

169,473 
91,708 
67,481 

181,028 

Total 

17 

*71 

459,684 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement  and  of  the  whole  department  the 
bhief  town  is  Metz.  Boiday,  a  well-built  little  town,  with  a  hand- 
some square  and  a  large  richly-decorated  church,  is  situated  on  the 
slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  between  the  Kied  and  the  Katzbach, 
feeders  of  the  Sarre,  and  has  2670  inhabitants,  who  nuuiufactsre 
broadcloth,  blankets^  glue,  ivory  black,  saddle-trees,  hardware,  foU 
blades,  cotton-twisty  and  leather. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  TliumviUc,  sur- 
rounded with  ramparts  and  entered  by  three  gates,  stands  17  miles  K. 
from  Mets  on  th&  Moselle  (which  is  here  crossed  by  a  covered  bridge), 
and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  5500  inhabitants  in 
the  commune  The  town  stands  on  a  level  ground,  and  has  wide  but 
irregular  streets,  with  solidly  built  houses,  some  of  which  date  from 
the  16th  century.  The  PUice-d'Annes,  or  drilling-ground,  is  a  hand- 
some square,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  bairacks,  and  on  the  fourth 
by  a  large  riding-school.  Among  the  most  remarkable  buildings  are 
— the  parish  church,  the  corn-market^  the  theatre,  the  hospital,  and 
the  town-house,  near  which  thera  is  a  good  botanical  garden.  Hosiery 
is  the  chief  manufacture  of  the  town ;  in  the  environs  there  are 
numerous  spirit-distilleries,  iron-foundries,  glass-works^  tan-yards,  and 
breweries;  there  is  also  a  good  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  and  flax. 
BowonvWe,  very  prettily  situated  £.  of  Thionville,  on  the  Nied,  has 
a  population  of  2160.  Sierckf  a  walled  town,  defended  by  a  castle,  is 
situated  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Moselle,  near  the  Dutch  and  Prussian  frontierai,  )md  has  2189 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  eau-de-cologne,  glue,  and  leader,  and 
have  a  good  trade  in  wine,  timber,  hides,. ribands,  and  hardware. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Briey,  a  small  plaoe 
of  about  2000  inhabitants,  and  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance, 
is  situated  in  the  west  of  the  department,  on  a  small  stream  that  runs 
Into  the  Ome.  Longwyt  in  the  north  of  the  department  near  the 
Belgian  frontier,  22  miles  N.  from  Briey,  is  a  fortified  town,  built  on 
a  hill,  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Chiers,  and  has  a  population 
of  4197,  who  manufacture  calico,  table-covers,  lace,  pottery,  beer,  and 
leather.  The  upper  town,  which  is  the  fortified  part,  is  well-built, 
and  contains  a  good  town-house,  a  handsome  church,  an  hospital,  and 
several  deep  wells,  which  supply  it  with  water.  The  lower  town 
\a  built  below  the  southern  escarpment^  and  contains  several  old 
monasterial  buildings,  the  dark  appearance  of  which  forms  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  handsome  countxy  houses  that  stud  both  banks 
of  the  Chiers. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondiaseraeat  the  chief  town  Sarregwrnkint  or 


Saat-Quemirndt  is  built  in  a  pret^  situation  at  the  oonfluenee  of  tl^e 
Saare  and  the  B^se,  42  miles  G.  trom  Met^  near  the  Bavarian  Irontiec^ 
and  haa  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  a  custom-hooae,  wd 
4917  inhabitants.  The  most  notable  buildings  are — ^tha  old  capuc^ 
convent,  which  now  serves  as  a  residence  for  the  sub-prefac^  as  i 
court-house,  and  college  lecture-rooms;  and  a  prison.  This  townU 
the  centre  of  a  great  tobacco  manufacture,  which  is  earned  on  in  the 
adjacent  villages ;  other  industrial  products  are  earthenware,  glua,  lilki 
velvet:,  and  plush.  The  trade  in  com,  canvass,  fruits,  timbsr,  &a,  ia 
considerable.  StrAvold,  a  station  on  the  railway  to  Ketx,  20  mila 
W.  from  Sarre^ uemines,  stands  in  a  hilly  country  on  the  Boselle,  aod 
has  3408  inhabitants.  It  is  a  pretty  little  town,  and  has  dyehoou^ 
tile-works,  tan-yards,  and  manufactures  of  swanskin  and  Prunian  bla«. 
Bitche,  a  small  fortified  town,  which  commands  the  defile  of  tlw 
Vosges  Mountains  between  Weiasenbourg  and  Sarregueminaa,  ataudi 
16  miles  E.  from  Sarreguemines,  and  has  8911  inhabitantSi  The  town 
is  well-built  in  shape  of  a  half-moon.  The  citadel^  built  on  an  iaoUtad 
rock  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  considered  a  maaterpieee  io  the 
art  of  fortification.  In  the  environs  of  Bitche  there  are  glaaa-worki,  ths 
products  of  which  are  in  great  request,  Forhach,  12  miles  N.W.  from 
Sarreguemines,  43  miles  by  railway  K.  by  N.  from  Mets,  standa  in  i 
hilly  and  woody  eountry,  near  the  Prussian  frontier,  andhaai2s9 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  pipes,  iron  chains,  soap,  leather,  aad 
glass.  The  town,  whieh  was  formerly  defended  by  a  stroog  oasHe, 
now  in  ruins,  is  ill-built,  with  narrow,  crooked,  and  steep  stroeta.  It 
has  a  custom-house,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  ouUets  betweea  Fraoa 
and  Germany  in  this  part  Sarrealbe,  situated  in  a  fine  grasoi 
country,  10  miles  S.  bv  W.  from  Sarreguemines,  at  the  eonfluenMof 
the  Sarre  and  the  Albe,  haa  3434  inhabitanta,  who  maau&ciuve 
household  linen,  straw-hats,  tobacco,  and  steel. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Mets;  is  iocladad 
in  the  junsdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Metz,  and  within  the  limits  of 
the  University-Academy  of  Xf ancy,  and  belongs  to  the  5tii  HiliUiy 
Division,  of  which  Mets  is  headquarters.  It  retiuns  8  memben  to 
the  liMpialative  Assembly  of  the  French  empire.  Besides  the  coU^w 
in  the  four  chief  towns  of  arrondissements  there  are  at  Metz  a  Gchool 
of  artillery,  an  endowed  college,  a  normal  school,  an  eodegiastifial 
seminary,  and  a  preparatory  ecolesiastioal  college.  The  Oalviuiata  han 
a  conaistorial  church  at  Mets,  and  three  meetingohooses  elaewhare  ia 
the  department  The  Jews  also  have  a  conaistorial  ^nagqgue  at 
Metz,  and  a  central  rabbinical  school 

(Dictunmaire  dc  la  Frana;  Annuair^  pow  VAn  18^8;  QfoA 
Papers,) 

MOSQUITO  EIKQDOM,  Central  America,  an  independent  huSaa 
kingdom,  which  occupies  the  tract  of  countrv  known  as  the  Moaquito 
Coast  extending  along  the  shore  of  the  Caribbean  Seafiram  the  numth 
of  th9  river  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  lO"*  55'  N.  Ut,  Zr  if  W.  loQg, 
to  Cape  Camaron,  15"  57'  N.  Ut,  85*"  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  K.  isd 
£.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  a  by  the  republic  of  Coato  Rica,  W.  b;  tbai 
of  Kicarsffua,  and  N.W.  by  that  of  Honduras.  The  bousdam 
between  tiiis  kingdom  and  the  neighbouring  republics  ars  not  voy 
clearly  defined;  but  the  area  is  roughly  estimated  at  20,000 squm 
miles :  the  population  is  said  not  to  exceed  6000  or  7000. 

The  northern  extremity  of  the  ooast  is  hilly.  Mount  Foyaf  tin 
termination  of  the  mountain  chain  which  stretches  through  Bondum 
at  the  boundaiy  of  the  two  states,  is  above  3000  feet  high ;  bat  from 
this  point  the  land  rapidly  descends  to  the  south,  and  tiie  remainder 
of  the  shore  is  low.  Along  the  northern  part  of  this  low  lioa  of 
coast,  from  Qovei-noi's  Point  to  the  Patook  Biver,  is  a  seriea  of  cayi^ 
from  10  to  85  miles  from  the  shore,  known  as  the  Mosquito  Cayi; 
and  along  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  are  numerous  other  ajfi 
lying  closer  to  the  shore.  They  are  dangerous  to  inexpariaDOsd 
navigators,  but  shelter  that  narrow  part  of  the  sea  which  liea  betveeo 
them  and  the  mainland  from  the  oceanic  swelL  Along  ths  bw  eoart 
the  country  is  a  level  plain,  slightly  elevated  above  the  aaa,  but  on 
proceeding  farther  inland  it  rises  in  terraces,  and  here  the  plain  ^ 
frequentiy  interrupted  by  depressions  and  by  elevated  traeta  wbi^ 
are  connected  with  the  mountain  ranges.  The  tecraoes  are  loRowed 
by  valleys  scooped  out  by  the  currents  of  the  rivers.  The  lower 
portions  of  the  country  are  savannahs,  without  trees  and  frsquaotlj 
without  bushes,  but  where  the  country  rises  and  forms  hills  it  ia  orer 
grown  with  trees.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  the  soil  of  the  aavaimMJ 
is  light  The  whole  country,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  presents  a  oontuoal 
alternation  of  wooded  lands  and  prairies. 

The  Mosquito  coast  is  drained  by  uumefous  rivers.  Msny  of «« 
are  navigable  to  a  considerable  distance  from  their  mouths,  bat  m 
navigation  is  frequently  impeded  by  the  trees  which  are  brought  down 
during  the  rains.  Most  of  the  embouchures  of  the  rivers  foim  barboois, 
which  however  are  only  accessible  to  small  vessels.  The  Bio^fJ?" 
dido,  or  Blewfields  River,  rises  in  Nicaragua  aod  faUs  into  Bmaldi 
Lagune  (12"  N.  lat)  after  a  course  of  oonsidorably  moie  thim  m 
milesL  Wanks,  or  Segovia*  Biver  also  rises  in  Nicsragus,  whara  it 
passes  near  the  town  of  Matsgalpa  and  Segovia, and  falls  isx\o^^ 
near  the  Bay  of  Cape  Graoiaa  a  Dioa  after  a  course  of  260  mUea  ic 
is  navigable  for  boats  throughout  Mosquito.  The  San  Jusn  »«»« 
ftom  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  at  its  mouth  is Gf^wn- /« * 
navigable  throughout  [Nioaeaaua.]  The  Patook  and  the  FUito,  m 
the  northcro  part  of  the  aliate,  are  both  of  ooo0id«abla  >"•  ^ 
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length,  and,  tbougb  obstructed  br  rapids,  tbej  are  navigable  by  barges. 
There  are  several  other  riyers  m  the  kingdom,  but  none  of  much 
consequence. 

The  lagunes  are  ft  peeuliaf  feature  of  this  country.  They  are  tiot 
Bhailoif^  and  stagnant  Collections  of  water,  but  deep  lakes,  connected 
with  the  aea  by  one  or  more  straits,  by  which  the  tide  enters  them. 
They  generally  receive  one  stream,  frequently  several,  and  always  have 
therefore  a  current.  Kear  the  entrance  of  the  lagunes  the  Water  is 
brackish,  but  in  the  interior  it  is  quite  sweet.  The  most  extensive, 
from  south  to  north,  are— Blewflelds  LaguHe,  into  which  the  Blew- 
fields  River  fklls,  25  iniles  long,  aUd  Pearl  Key  Lagune,  which  Is  20 
mUes  loiig ;  and,  beyond  Cape  Gracias  a  Bios,  Carataska  LaguHe,  trhlch 
is  much  the  largest,  being  50  miles  long  and  nearly  20  miles  across. 

The  elimate  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Jamaica.  The  wet  seasons 
extend  from  Kovember  to  February,  ahd  ffom  the  middle  of  June  to 
the  end  of  July,  the  dry  seasons  being  the  intermediate  periods.  Oil 
the  coadt  the  rains  are  heavy,  but  very  short;  they  are  however 
attended  with  heavy  thunder-storms.  Ih  the  Coldest  months  (firom 
September  to  February)  the  temperature  varies  between  66"  and  70**, 
but  descends  occiisionally  to  62**,  aild  even  to  60".  In  summer  the 
thermometer  ranges  between  75"  alid  84",  sometimefi  rising  to  86*. 
The  country  id  said  to  be  healthy. 

Vegetation  is  as  vigorous  as  in  anj^  country  between  thd  tropicd. 
The  natur&l  productions,  vegetable  and  animal,  fere  similar  to  those 
of  other  parte  of  Central  America.  Mai^e,  sugar,  cotton,  eacao,  indigo, 
abd  othef  tropical  productions,  are  capable  of  being  grown  with  great 
success.  In  the  interior  are  immense  forests  of  fine  timber,  but  log- 
Wood  and  darsaparilla  are  the  chief  articles  brought  down  to  the  Coast. 
Tortoisesheli  of  &ne  quality  is  obtaibed  along  the  coadt. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabltahts  do  not  materially  differ  from  the 
other  satage  tribes  of  America.  All  the  tribes,  though  they  speak 
different  dialeCts,  distinguish  themselves  from  other  nations  by  the 
name  of  Miskitos,  which  the  feuropeabs  havd  changed  into  Mosquitos. 
The  poWer  of  the  king  is  absolute. 

The  cobim'erCe  of  the  Mosquito  Coast  iA  carried  oh  by  af^w  tin^lish 
and  American  families  whictk  are  settled  there.  There  are  several 
Indian  viUa^,  at  sobie  of  which  ate  European  residebts ;  but  the 
only  towiM  &td— ^leWfields,  the  capital,  on  the  West  bank  of  Blewfields 
Lagune ;  and  Grey  town,  the  chief  or  only  trading  town  of  the  state, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan,  and  formerly  known  as  dan 
Juan  di  Nicaragua.  Qreytowb,  as  noticed  below,  Was  destroyed, 
July  12, 1854,  by  an  American  sloop-of-war;  it  has  since  been  to  a 
great  ettCnt  rebuilt,  but  it  will  probably  be  sotaie  time  befoi^  it  recovers 
its  former  prosperity. 

The  first  settlement  of  Ebglishmen  on  this  co&st  dates  fi*om  1730, 
when  some  families  settled  at  Cape  Gracias  a  bios  on  Black  River  and 
at  the  mOuth  of  Blewfield's  River.  In  1813,  when  the  SUtes  of 
Central  America  acquired  their  independence,  that  of  Kickl^ua 
claimed  the  Mosquito  coast  as  a  portion  of  its  territories,  but  these 
claims  Were  rejected  by  England,  and  the  Ring  of  the  Mosduitos,  ah 
Indian  prince,  was  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
Mosquito  Coast  This  English  protectorate  was  protested  against  by 
the  United  States,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of 
the  King  of  Mosquito,  and  in  1850  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  by  which  tiie  British  protectoi>ate  was 
abandoned,  the  &ng  of  Mosquito  being  thrown  on  his  oi^n  resources ; 
while  the  two  powers  agreed  to  co-operate  in  the  construction  of 
a  neutral  and  secure  line  of  comhiunication  by  way  of  the  San  Juab 
Kiver  and  Lake  Nicaragua  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
open  on  equal  tenns  to  all  countries,  and  in  establishing  a  free  port 
for  all  nations  at  each  extremity  of  the  liueu  An  American  cobipany 
was  formed  for  constructing  a  canal  dnd  working  the  line  by  steabi- 
boats;  and  a  body  of  mercantile  men,  chiefly  Abaericans  with  some 
British,  settled  in  the  old  Spanish  town  of  San  Juab  de  Nicaragua  at 
the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River,  which  they  declared  a  free  port 
under  the  title  of  Qrevtown.  This  town  was  within  thC  Mosquito 
kingdom,  and  the  merchants  acknowledged  themselves  subject  to  the 
king :  but  as  Nicaragua  also  claimed  the  town,  and  there  was  no 
attempt  at  the  exercise  of  real  sovereignty  by  either  power,  the 
inhabitabtd  organised  a  local  government,  and  the  town  appeared  to 
be  steadily  growing  in  size  and  jprosperity.  In  the  beginning  of  1854 
the  town  was  the  chief  commercial  port  on  the  new  route,  and  con- 
tained under  1000  inhabitants,  who  are  rather  curiously  described  ih 
the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  "a  heterogeneous 
assemblage  gathered  from  various  countries,  and  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  blacks  and  persons  of  mixed  blood,  and  of  mischievous 
and  ckngerous  propensities.'*  Unfortunately  differences  sprung  up 
between  the  authormes  of  the  town  and  the  Transit  Compfi^y.  The 
American  Consul  to  dentrial  America  supported  the  co'mpaby,  and 
when  the  'mayor'  of  Greytown  attempted  to  arrest  the  captain  of 
one  of  the  company's  steamboats  who  had  murdered  a  townsman,  the 
consul  interfered  to  rescue  him.  In  doing  so  he  received  a  blow  Ttom 
one  of  the  crowd ;  and  for  this  insult  the  American  government  sent 
a  vessel  of  war  to  demand  an  apology  and  reparation.  The  conx- 
mander  of  the  Cyane,  the  ship  sent  on  this  missiob,  gave  notice  that 
.unless  ana'ple  apology  was  offered  and  the  sum  of  24,000  doUaiB 
immediately^  paid,  he  should  at  once  bombaid  the  town.  The  com- 
mander of  an  English  wieir  l^chooner  protested  against  the  bombard- 


ment ;  and  the  European  and  American  inhabitants  took  refuge  on 
board  the  British  schooner,  while  the  Negroes  and  Indians  fled  into 
the  interior.  The  bombai^ment  then  pfoeeeded,  and  every  houte 
and  warehouse  in  the  toWn  with  their  contents  w^re  entirely  destroyed, 
a  body  of  men  having  been  landed  to  bum  such  as  had  esoaped  the 
oannonada  This  proceeding  excited  great  indigbiition  lb  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  Euh>pe,  and  was  formally  complained  of  by  some 
of  the  European  powers ;  bat  the  American  government  haveaccept(?<l 
the  responsibility  of  it,  add  justified  the  lionduct  of  Captain  HoUius^ 
who  had  been  supposed  to  have  Oxtseeded  his  inlitructions. 

MOSS.    [AaoBRHDUfl.] 

MOSTAR.    [BoSKiA.1 

MOSUL,  a  town  of  Hefiopotamia,  dapiUd  of  k  pashaliti,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  thb  ruins  of  Nineveh,  at  a 
distance  of  about  220  mil^  N.N. W.  tiorA  Baghdad^  and  has  about 
40,000  ihhabitants,  chiefly  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Kui*ds,  with  a  cobsldeb- 
able  number  also  of  Catholic,  Syrian,  Chaldean,  and  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians and  Jews.  Caravans  trade  between  Mosul  and  Diarbekr,  Baghdad 
and  Aleppo.  Indian  goods  are  forwarded  to  Tocat  in  Asia  Minor, 
whence  copper  is  received  in  return.  The  chief  manufkctuft  is  that 
of  coarse  cotton-cloths,  dyed  blue,  and  UiSed.bythe  loWeir  order  of 
people.  According  to  Marco  Polo,  the  muslins  took  their  name  from 
Mosul,  where  they  were  first  manufatitured.  Gfallnuts  from  Ktttdistan 
and  copper  are  exported  to  Baghdad  in  return  fbr  Indian  j^oods,  which 
are  sent  to  Syria,  Kurdistan,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Catholid 
or  Latin  bishop  of  Diarbekr  (or  of  Chaldea),  i-esides  hen».  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  is  further  defended  by  a  castle  built  dtl 
an  island  in  the  river ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  unpav«d.  There 
are  several  bazaars,  numerous  coffee-houses  and  baths,  10  or  12  Chris- 
tian churches,  and  about  30  mosques.  A  bridge  of  boftts  tiomietta 
Mosul  with  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigrii. 

MOTALA,  BIVER.    [SWEDBit.] 

MOTCOMBE.    [DoHSEfSHiRlB.] 

MOTRICO.    [Basque  PftoviifcBs.] 

MOTRIL.    raRAWADA.] 

MOTtE-DU-CAIRE,  LA.    [AtPKd,  BAsSfid.] 

MOTJLINS,  a  town  in  Franbe,  capital  of  the  deptlrtbient  of  Atllelr } 
the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  of  a  primary 
normal  school,  an  endowed  college,  and  a  gratuitous  school  of  design ; 
is  situated  on  the  right  babk  of  the  Allier,  here  traversed  bt  a 
handsome  stone  bridge  of  thirteen  arches,  160  miles  in  a  straight  lind, 
213  miles  by  railway  through  Orleans  and  Vierzon,  S.B.E.  ttom  Paris, 
ixx  W  33'  69"  N.  lat.,  3»  20'  9"  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  Y44  hd 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  had  15,398  inhabitants  in  the  cObi» 
muneatthe  census  of  1951.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  nabid 
from  the  number  of  mills  driven  by  the  Alitor  at  this  point.  It 
existed  in  the  13th  centUry.  Archambaud  VIII.  exempted  the  towns- 
men from  a  certain  tax  in  consideration  of  an  annual  rent  of  20() 
livres.  Robert,  son  of  St.  Louis,  founded  an  hospital  in  Moulins  in 
1269.  Its  prosperity  dates  from  18G8,  the  year  in  which  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon  returned  from  England,  and  built  on  the  north  side  of 
the  town  the  castle  of  Moulins,  in  which  he  took  up  his  residence. 
The  town  was  then  small  and  surrounded  With  ditbhes,  the  sites  of 
which  are  now  occupied  bv  the  Cours,  or  interior  promenades  of  the 
town.  From  this  time  till  the  flight  of  the  constable  of  Bourbon  in 
the  early  part  of  the  16  th  century,  Moulins  was  the  cliief  toWn  of 
Bourbonnais,  and  its  castle  the  residence  Of  Bourbon  princM.  The 
biarriage  of  Antoine  de  Bourbon  with  Jeabne  d'Albret  was  celebrated 
in  the  castle  of  Moulins,  October  20th,  1548.  The  castle  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1755 :  the  only  part  of  it  now  remaining  is  a  sqbare  to  web 
(called  Mal-Coiff^e,  erected  in  1327)  which  is  used  as  a  pri&ob,  abd  A 
small  wing  occupied  by  the  gendarmerie. 

Moulins  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  in  a  well  #ooded  an>l  V^ry  delighi^ 
ful  country.  It  is  a  neat  and  weU-built  town ;  the  streets,  clean  and 
well  paved,  are  not  remarkable  for  great  width  or  regularity.  Th^ 
houses  are  constructed  with  brick.  The  squares,  of  Which  the  fibest 
are  the  Place  d' Allier  and  the  Place  de  la  Bibliothdque,  are  adorned  with 
fountains.  Besides  the  Cours  already  mentioned  there  are  several 
handsome  public  walks;  the  prinOipal  one  is  the  All^e  de  Bercl,  which 
is  perfectly  level,  1100  yards  long^  bnd  shaded  by  lofty  trees.  The 
chief  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the  court-house,  both  of  which  are 
modertL  abd  Sid  dhUrch  of  the  Cob  vent  of  VXsitatiob,  which  contaibs  the 
tomb  of  Henri.de  Mobtmobebcy,  who  wasbeheadM  ubder  Louis  ^11 L 
al  Toulousd ;  the  convent  itself  id  noW  occupied  as  a  college.  D^bdiar 
the  choirs  of  the  OhUrch  of  Notre-Dabie  (Which  dates  from  138^) 
are  buried  Several  menibers  of  the  house  of  Bourbob.  In  the  interior 
of  the  churbh  is  &  stone  mobubient,  on  which  a  dead  body  !s  Sculptured 
with  Irebiarkable  truth  and  effect.  The  dock-toWer  is  ancient  and  of 
great  height, .  the  hours  are  struck  by  dolossal  flgures  moved  by 
machinery.  The  barracks,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  in  the  suburbs  Of 
of  La  Madeleine,  the  public  library  of  16,000  volumes  and  some 
valuable  manuscripts,  the  genehil  hospital,  abd  the  waterworks  deserve 
mention.  The  industrial  products  of  Moulins  comprise  cutlery,  silk 
and  cotton  hosiery,  blankets,  Ooverlets,  Ootton  and  woollen  yaxti, 
marquetry,  leather,  abd  ropes.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  corn, 
wine,  iron,  wood,  coals,  salt,  c&ttle^  and  pigs.  Ten  yearly  hdrs  ara 
held.  Moulins  givei  title  to  a  bishop,  whose  see  is  the  department  of 
Allier.    Marshal  dd  VUlats  (1653)  and  l^tz-James,  duke  of  Berwick 
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(1670),  were  born  here.  Sterne  has  immortalised  Moulins  by  his  story 
of  Maria.  The  Loire  steamers  ascend  the  Allier  as  far  as  Moulins. 
{Dietionnaire  <U  la  France;  Anwuairepow  FAnlSSS.) 
MOULMEIN  {Maulmain,  or  Moelmyn),  a  town  and  port  in  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces,  which  form  a  part  of  the  British  possessions  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  Moulmein  is  situated  near  the 
Qulf  of  Martabaa,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Salnen,  Attayen, 
and  Qyeng,  in  16"  30'  N.  lat.,  97**  44'  E.  long. :  the  three  rivers  when 
imited  are  called  the  Moulmein  River.  It  is  10  miles  S.  by  E.  from 
Martaban,  and  30  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Amherst.  [Akhebst.]  Moul- 
mein has  a  good  harbour,  which  admits  vessels  of  600  or  800  tons. 
Being  favourably  situated  for  commerce,  and  free  from  duties  of 
import  and  export,  it  has  drawn  away  much  of  the  commerce  which 
belonged  to  Martaban,  and  has  in  a  great  measure  superseded  Amherst 
The  population  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  10,000.  The  exports  are 
teak-timber,  rice,  tobacco,  ivory,  stick-lac,  cocoa-nuts,  and  live  stock. 
The  imports  are  cotton  goods  and  other  manufactures. 
MOULTAN.    [HiNDUSTAir.] 

MOULTON.      [LlNOOLNSHIRB.] 

MOUNT-BELLEW,  Galway,  Ireland,  a  small  market-town,  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  53**  27'  N.  lai.,  8**  28'  W.  long., 
151  ^^^^  RS.E.  from  Tuam  by  road,  and  109f  miles  from  Dublin. 
The  population  in  1851  was  329.  Mount-Bellew  Poor-Law  Union 
comprises  14  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  102,383  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  22,790.  The  town  contains  a  monastery  with 
a  chapel  attached,  an  Endowed  school,  and  a  school  conducted  by  the 
monkiB.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly,  and  fairs  four  times  a  year. 
A  market  is  held  every  Tuesday. 

MOUNT  CARMEL.    [Carmbl;  iLUNOia] 

MOUNT  CHARLEa    [Donegal.] 

MOUNT  SORREL.    [Leioestebshibb.] 

MOUNTMELLICK,  Queen's  County,  Ireland,  a  market-  and  post- 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  Owenass, 
a  tributary  of  the  Barrow,  in  53"  7'  N.  lat,  7"  20'  W.  long.,  distant 
by  road  6  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Maryborough,  and  52f  miles  W.S.W. 
from  Dublin.  The  popuUtion  in  1851  was  3657,  besides  1600  in  the 
workhouse.  Mountmellick  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  43  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  200,633  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
50,185.  In  the  town  are  places  of  worship  for  Episcopalians,  Roman 
Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Quakers;  two 
National  schools,  and  a  Free  school  supported  by  the  Quakers..  There 
are  also  a  court-house,  a  fever  hospital,  dispensary,  and  Union 
workhouse.  A  branch  of  the  Qrand  Canal  terminates  at  the  town« 
Tanning  and  soap-making  are  carried  on.  There  are  a  woollen  factory, 
a  foundry,  and  a  machine  manufactory  in  the  place.  The  Irish  Beet^ 
Sugar  Company  have  works  for  making  sugar.  Quarter  and  petty 
sessions  are  held  in  the  town.  There  are  two  weekly  markets  and 
lairs  eight  times  a  year. 

MOUNTNESSING.    [Essex.] 

MOUNT'S  BAY    [Cobnwall.] 
■      MOURA.    [Albmtbjo.] 

MOURAO.    [Alemtejo.1 

MOURZUK.    [Fezzan.I 

MOUSTIERa    [Alpes,  Basses.] 

MOVILLE.    [DoNEOAi..] 

MOY.    [AiSNE.]. 

MOZAMBIQUE  CHANNEL  divides  the  island  of  Madagascar  from 
the  continent  of  Africa,  washing  the  western  shores  of  the  island  and 
the  coast  of  Mozambique.  Opposite  the  town  its  width  is  250  miles. 
The  length  of  the  channel,  between  12'*  and  25"*  45'  S.  lat,  may  be 
about  1000  miles.  Towards  its  northern  extremity  are  the  Comoro 
Islands.  Along  the  coast  of  Mozambique  are  extensive  shoals  with 
several  low  coral  islands,  and  along  the  Madagascar  shore  several  rocky 
islands,  but  onlv  a  few  small  islands  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  channel 
The  shores  of  the  Mozambique  coast  are  all  low.  The  depth  of  water 
IS  very  considerable.  This  channel  to  the  south  of  Sofala  is  under 
the  dominion  of  the  south-eastern  trade-wind;  to  the  north  it  is 
subject  to  the  monsoons.  According  to  the  monsoons  (south-east 
from  April  to  November,  north-east  for  the  rest  of  the  year),  vessels 
going  to  and  coming  from  India  frequently  pass  through  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel     The  black  whale,  which  yields  the  spermaceti,  is  very 


abundant  in  these  seas.    Water-spouts  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

MOZAMBIQUE  COAST,  a  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa 
which  is  situated  between  Cape  Delgado  (10**  41'  S.  lat,  40*"  34' 
E.  long.),  and  the  northern  mouth  of  the  river  Zambesi  (17"  30'  S.  lai, 
.  83°  E.  long.)  The  Portuguese  have  had  settlements  on  this  coast  for 
more  than  three  centuries,  yet  the  country  is  very  little  known,  with 
the  exception  of  the  coast-Une.  The  Portuguese  have  several  forts 
along  the  coast,  but  their  authority  extends  only  a  short  way  inland. 
The  interior  is  inhabited  by  a  powerful  and  brave  nation,  the  Makawas, 
who  maintain  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Portuguese. 

The  low  narrow  beach  is  generally  lined  by  a  sandy  shore  from 
12  to  15  feet  high,  and  covered  with  bushes.  This  strip  of  elevated 
ground  seems  to  be  of  moderate  width,  and  behind  it  extends  a  plain 
dotted  with  clumps  of  trees  on  some  elevated  mounds.  This  plain 
IS  a  morass  of  great  extent  and  considerable  depth,  and  is  impassable, 
being  covered  with  grass  nearly  6  feet  above  the  water.  Between  it 
and  the  sand-hills  is  a  narrow  strip  of  dry  land  covered  with  jungle, 


the  haunt  of  elephants,  hippopotami,  deer,  lions,  and  tigers.  Along 
the  course  of  the  numerous  rivers  the  country  is  higher  and  drier;  it 
is  also  generally  covered  with  forests,  whilst  along  the  sea-ahore  trees 
are  soaroa  About  30  miles  from  the  coast  the  banks  of  the  riven 
are  high  and  the  country  cultivated,  though  still  intersected  with 
extensive  swamps.  The  mountains  and  hUls  which  constitute  th« 
eastern  border  of  the  table-land  of  southern  Africa  occur  on  the  baoks 
of  the  Zambesi  River,  about  180  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  sea  along  the  shores  of  this  country  is  considered  very  dangeroas 
to  navigators,  and  many  vessels  are  lost  For  a  space  of  10  to  20  mileg 
it  is  lined  by  shoals,  on  which  rise  several  small  coral  islands,  8om« 
bare,  others  well-wooded.  The  channel  between  these  islands  aod 
the  continent  has  generally  deep  water.  The  sea  east  of  the  shoali  is 
nearly  everywhere  unfathomable.  The  most  remarkable  of  ih&m 
islands  are  Fogo,  Mafamede,  and  Si  Antony,  all  of  which  are  situated 
south  of  Mozambique :  they  .are  uninhabited.  Towards  Cape  Delgado 
are  the  Querimha  tdands,  which  are  of  various  sizes,  but  all  bw  and 
formed  of  coral,  vrith  long  flat  reefs  extending  seaward,  and  raiog 
abruptly  from  an  inunense  depth.  Between  these  islands  there  it 
good  and  secure  anchoring  ground.  The  islands  are  inhabited  bj 
Portuguese  settlers  who  have  slaves  to  till  the  ground.  The  Urgot 
of  the  islands  is  called  Querimba ;  it  stands  in  about  12**  20'  S.  lai, 
40°  58'  £.  long.,  and  is  about  5  mUee  long.  There  are  several  weQ- 
bmlt  farmhouses  on  it^  and  a  church  near  ti^e  centre  of  the  island. 

The  year  is  divided  into  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons.  The  nim 
commence  in  November  and  continue  to  the  end  of  March.  The 
country  along  the  riven  is  then  overflowed  to  a  distance  of  seTeral 
miles.  The  heat  in  summer  being  very  great,  the  numerous  swamps 
render  nearly  the  whole  coast  unh^&y.  The  Country  is  rich  in 
productions.  The  grains  which  are  cultivated  are  rice,  millet,  maize, 
and  wheat ;  the  most  common  vegetables  are  cabbage,  lettuce,  spinach, 
peas  and  beans  of  different  kinds,  tomataa,  pumpkins,  and  cucumbeti. 
The  fruits  are  cocoa-nuts,  mangoes,  oranges,  limes,  acajoa-applei, 
custard-apples,  pineapples,  guavas,  bananas,  and  plantainsi  Different 
kinds  of  pimento  are  also  cultivated.  Fish  and  turtle  abound  on  all 
the  cond-banks  and  islands.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  especially  goats,  are 
numerous.  The  exports  are  ivory,  the  tusks  of  the  hippopotamos, 
gold-dusty  columbo-root,  g^ms,  and  some  amber.  Formerly  a  great 
number  of  slaves  were  exported. 

The  settlements  which  the  Portuguese  still  maintain  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa  do  not  extend  so  far  as  Cape  Delgado.  The  riT«r 
Mozimba  separates  them  in  this  direction  firom  the  territories  partial!; 
subject  to  the  Imam  of  Muscat.  The  most  northern  is  Ibo  (12'  ^ 
S.  lat,  40*"  30' £.  long.),  the  harbour  of  which  is  formed  b; 
Querimba  Island.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  but  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  place  of  trade.  Farther  south  is  PomJba^  which  has  one  of  Uw 
finest  harbours  on  the  coast^  the  entrance  being  a  channel  between 
two  rocky  points,  one  mile  and  three-quarters  across ;  but  the  basin 
into  which  it  opens  is  9  miles  long  by  6  miles  broad,  and  has  safficient 
water  for  the  largest  ships.  This  place  has  some  trade.  Near  If 
S.  lat.  are  three  excellent  and  spacious  harbours — Port  Conducia,  Port 
Mozambique,  and  Port  Mokamba,  but  only  the  second  is  used  for 
commercial  purposes. 

The  most  southern  Portuguese  settlement  on  this  coast  is  Qatlinasf, 
built  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  northern,  or  Quilimane  arm  of  the 
Zambesi,  m  17'  61'  8"  S.  lat,  37**  1'  E.  long.  It  is  about  12  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  river  at  its  entrance  is  a  mile  broad,  and  immediatelj 
increases  in  width  considerably.  The  place  contains  only  a  few  brick 
houses  for  the  Europeans  and  their  descendants,  and  a  great  number 
of  huts  for  the  slaves.  The  trade  in  slaves  was  considerable  till  very 
recently.  Besides  rice,  it  exports  ivory  and  some  gold  and  silver. 
There  are  extensive  coal-fields  in  the  captaincy  of  Qiulimane,  bat  no 
mines  are  worked.  The  principal  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  Zambesi 
is  Sena,  or  Senna  (near  17°  S.  lat,  37^  E.  long.),  to  which  place  goods 
are  sent  up  the  river  in  boats  firom  Qmlimane,  bringing  down  gold 
dust^  elephants'  teeth,  wax,  hides,  rhinoceroses,  horsea^  ftc,  to  be 
shipped  to  Mozambique.  The  African  tribes  of  the  interior  trade 
with  Sena.  Sena  is  110  miles  W.  from  Quilimane,  like  which  town  it 
IB  the  head  of  a  captaiucy,  and  consists  of  a  few  brick  houses  sud 
churches,  a  redoubt^  and  a  lai^ge  number  of  huts.  About  100  miie« 
N.W.  from  Sena  and  also  on  the  Zambesi  is  TetU,  a  large  well-bailt 
town,  which  stands  on  a  healthy  site  on  the  right  bank  of  the  riret 
Tette  gives  name  to  one  of  the  captaincies  into  which  the  Portuguese 
government  of  Mozambique  is  divided,  but  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  the  Portuguese  have  any  authority  so  far  inland. 

Two  decrees  were  issued  by  the  Portuguese  government  in  JuJ» 
1854,  ordering  the  establishment  of  custom-houses  and  fiscal  ports  at 
Mozambique,  and  some  other  settlements  along  this  coast 

MOZAMBIQUE,  a  fortified  sea-port  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  |s 
the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  territories  along  that  coast  It  is 
situated  in  15"  2'  S.  lat,  40**  43'  £.  long.,  on  a  deep  inlet  of  the  sea, 
5  miles  broad  and  6  miles  long,  which  receives  the  waters  of  thrw 
considerable  rivers.  At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  are  three  small 
islands,  which  render  the  anchorage  perfectly  safe.  Of  these  islands 
that  of  Mozambique,  on  which  the  city  stands,  is  formed  of  ooral,  u 
very  low  and  narrow,  and  scarcely  one  mile  and  a  half  long.  It  » 
situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  The  other 
two  islands,  San  Qeoige  to  the  northward  and  Santf  Isgo  to  m 
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■oaihward,  lie  opposite  to  one  another,  nearly  8  miles  outside  that  of 
Mozambique ;  they  are  of  coral,  covered  with  vegetation,  but  without 
inhabitantB. 

The  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island  is  occupied  by.  the  strong 
fort  of  San  SebastiaA.  There  are  also  two  other  small  forts.  The 
streets  of  the  city  are  narrow,  but  the  houses  are  generally  lofty  and 
well  constructed.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  city  is  a  large  square, 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  which  is  a  long  and  commodious  stone 
wharf,  built  on  arches,  stretching  out  from  the  shore  almost  to  low- 
water  mark,  and  afifbrding  at  all  times  an  excellent  landing  for  boats. 
On  the  three  other  sides  of  the  square  are  the  palace  of  the  governor, 
the  custom-house,  and  the  main-guard.  The  city  covers  half  the 
island;  to  the  south  of  it  is  the  Black  Town,  composed  of  small 
bamboo-hut^,  and  inhabited  by  coloured  people. 

The  population,  amounting  to  about  6000,  consists  of  Portuguese; 
Canareens,  or  Creoles,  Banyans  from  Hindustan,  free-coloured  people, 
and  slaves.  The  commerce  of  Mozambique  has  greatly  decreased :  it 
formerly  traded  largely  with  India,  and  was  notorious  as  a  slave-port 
In  addition  to  slaves,  only  a  smaU  quantity  of  ivoiy,  gold-dust,  and  a 
few  articles  of  smaller  value  were  sent  abroad.  Bice  and  other  pro- 
visions are  imported  from  Madagascar  and  the  neighbouring  Arab 
settlements.  The  Portuguese  have  gardens  for  growing  vegetables  on 
the  mainland.  Good  drmking-water  is  scarce ;  there  is  only  one  well 
on  the  island. 

Mozambique  was  first  visited  by  Yasco  de  Gama  in  1498.  It  was 
taken  in  1506  by  Tristan  da  Cunha  and  Albuquerque,  and  became  the 
centre  of  the  I^ortuguese  possessions,  and  the  seat  of  a  viceroy. 
Whilst  the  Portuguese  remained  in  possession  of  their  extensive  con- 
quests in  India,  Mozambique  and  the  other  settlements  on  this  coast 
were  in  a  flourishing  state,  but  they  began  to  decline  in  the  17th 
century,  and  have  continued  to  decline  ever  since.  The  governor  of 
Mozambique  has  still  the  supreme  authority  over  all  the  Portuguese 
settlements  from  Cape  Delgado  to  Dalagoa  Bay. 

MUGRON.    [Landes.] 

MOHLHAUSEN.    [Erfubt.] 

MCHLHEIM.      PUSSELDOBT.] 

MUIBKIRK.    [Atbshibb.] 

MULA.    [MUBOIA.] 

MDLHAUSEN,  a  large  manufacturing  town  in  the  French  depart- 
ment of  Haut-Bhin,  which,  vrith  the  communes  of  Illzach  and  Moden- 
teim,  though  entirely  surroimded  by  France,  was  a  member  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation  till  179S,  when  it  voted  its  annexation  to  France, 
with  which  it  was  incorporated  by  treaty  in  1798.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  111,  a  feeder  of  the  Rhine,  in  47°  i5'  N.  lat,  7"  21'  E. 
long.,  at  a  distance  by  railway  of  27  miles  S.  from  Colmar,  18  miles 
K.W.  from  Basel ;  and  has  a  tribunal  of  conmierce,  a  bank,  a  council 
of  Prud'Hommes,  a  college,  and  20,587  inhabitants.  Mtilhauaen  is 
built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  111,  which  is  here  crossed  by  several 
bridges.  The  town  forms  an  irregular  oval ;  the  streets  are  tolerably 
bro!!^  and  well  paved,  and  the  houses  well  built.  There  are  a  Catholic 
and  a  Protestant  church,  a  town-hall,  a  synagogue,  an  hospital,  several 
squares,  and  a  college.  Miilhausen  has  obtained  deserved  celebrity 
for  its  printed  cottons,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  there  are  several 
important  establishments.  The  other  manuficMJtures  are  cotton  and 
woollen-yam,  muslin,  silk,  woollen-cloth,  hosiery,  straw-hats,  morocco 
leather,  soap,  damask,  linen  thread,  &c.  There  are  dye-houses,  tan- 
yards,  metal-foundries,  and  large  establishments  for  the  manufacture 
of  st«>am-machineiy,  which  is  extensively  used  in  the  great  industrial 
establishments  of  the  town.  There  is  also  a  considerable  commerce 
in  com,  wine,  brandy,  groceries,  hardware,  iron,  &c.  The  canal  which 
unites  the  Bhdne  to  the  Rhine  passes  by  the  town.  A  raibx>ad,. 
18  miles  in  length,  runs  westward  from  Miilhausen  to  the  busy  little 
manufacturing  town  of  Thann.     [Rhih,  Haut.] 

MULL.    [Abotleshibb.] 

MULLINGAR,  Ireland,  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Westmeath 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  Royal  Canal,  in 
53**  32'  N.  lat,  7'  18'  W.  long.,  distant  60  miles  W.N.W.  from  Dublin 
by  road,  and  by  the  Midland  Great  Western  railway.  The  population 
in  1851  was  4789,  besides  2028  in  the  workhouse,  infirmary,  and  jaiL 
Mullingar  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  48  electoral  divisions,  vrith  an 
area  of  208,401  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of  62,094 ;  in  1851  of 
61,221.  The  town  obtained  certain  privileges  by  royal  letter  from 
Elizabeth.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution  Mullingar  was  fortified  and 
made  a  principal  rendezvous  of  the  army  of  King  William.  It  is 
-watered  by  the  Brosna,  a  tributary  of  uie  Shannon.  The  parish 
church,  erected  in  1813,  is  a  handsome  building  with  a  tower  and 
■pire.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  the  cathedral  for  the  diocese  of 
Meath.  There  are  a  smsdl  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  a  Wesleyan 
chapel,  a  Diocesan  school.  National  schools,  and  a  nunnery  which  was 
built  about  40  years  since  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Dominican  friary. 
In  Mullingar  are  the  county  court-house  and  jail,  the  county  infirmary, 
the  Union  workhouse,  and  a  large  infantiy  barrack.  The  assizes  for 
the  county  are  held  in  Mullingar,  also  quarter  and  petty  sessiona 
Thursday  is  the  market-day.  Fairs  are  held  on  April  6th,  July  4th, 
August  29th,  and  November  11th  and  12th. 

MULWIA.    [Mabocco.] 

MONDBN.      [HlLDESHRrM.! 

MUNDLESIR,    [Husdobtan.] 

OXOa.  DIY.  TOL.  m. 


MUNEEPOOR,  a  prindpaUty  of  India  east  of  the  Ganges,  is  bounded 
E.  by  Birma,  and  W.  by  the  British  province  of  Cachar.  The  boundariea 
N.  and  S.  are  mountamous  regions,  and  imperfectly  defined.  The 
teiritory  is  comprehended  between  24°  and  25"  15'  N.  lat.,  93°  and 
95°  E.  long.  The  greatest  length  west  to  east  is  ISO  miles,  the  greatest 
breadth  north  to  south  is  85  miles.  The  area  is  7584  square  miles* 
The  population,  according  to  the  latest  estimate,  is  75,840. 

The  valley  of  Muneepoor,  which  constitutes  the  principal  and  by 
far  the  most  important  part  of  the  principality,  is  2500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  consists  of  a  fertile  tract  on  either  side  of  the 
Imphan  Toorel  River.  An  extensive  and  elevated  range  of  mountains 
bounds  the  valley  on  the  west  side.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Muring  range.  On  the  north  and  south  boundaries  of  the  valley  aro 
the  projecting  ends  of  numerous  ridges  which  issue  from  two  extensive 
mountain  tracfca  The  principal  river  of  the  vale  of  Muneepoor  is  the 
Imphan  Toorel,  which  rises  with  two  principal  branches  in  the  moun- 
tain region  lying  north  of  the  vale;  the  eaatem  is  called  the  Eeril 
River,  and  the  western  the  Khongba  River.  The  two  join  about 
24°  40'  N.  lat,  and  the  united  river  afterwards  receives  the  Thobal, 
the  Myettha,  and  the  Koretub.  The  Imphan  Toorel,  after  a  course 
of  300  miles,  interrupted  by  many  falls  and  rapids,  joins  the  Ningtha^ 
a  tributary  of  the  Irawaddy. 

The  Barak,  or  Soormah  River,  traverses  the  mountainous  district 
west  of  the  vale  of  Muneepoor,  and  has  a  course  of  more  than  180  miles 
through  Muneepoor,  but  its  stream  is  too  rapid  for  navigation.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Jeeree  River  it  becomes  navigable  for  boats  of 
moderate  burden.  The  Barak  ioins  the  Brahmaptitra  near  the  village 
of  Sunerampoor,  in  Bengal  The  climate  of  the  vale  of  Muneepoor  is 
modified  by  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  by  the  mountains  which 
surround  it.  In  December  and  January  the  thermometer  at  noon 
varies  between  66°  and  58°  Fahr.  In  June  it  generally  attains  a 
height  of  from  80°  to  85^  The  agricultural  produce  consists  chiefly 
of  rice,  which  forms  the  staple  article  of  food,  and  the  crops  are  every- 
where very  abundant  Tobacco,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  mustard,  different 
kinds  of  sesamum,  and  opium  are  also  cultivated,  and  cotton  in  the 
valleys  of  the  mountainous  districts.  European  vegetables  are  now 
much  cultivated.  There  ^are  extensive  forests  in  the  mountainous 
districts.  Cedar  of  gigantic  size,  fir,  and  pine,  occupy  the  highest 
portions  of  the  range ;  oak  of  every  size  occurs  on  the  several  hills  and 
mountains,  and  is  employed  as  fuel  and  building  material 

The  animals  employed  in  agriculture  are  buffaloes  and  cattle,  more 
especially  the  former.  The  cattle  are  superior  to  those  of  Bengal 
The  horses  are  small  in  size,  rarely  exceeduig  13  hands  high,  but  they 
are  hardy,  vigorous,  and  highly  valued.  Goats  and  sheep  are  only 
reared  on  the  elopes  of  the  mountains.  Elephants,  deer,  wild  hogs, 
wild  dogs,  and  tigers  are  met  with.  There  are  many  varieties  of  birds. 
Iron  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Muneepoor,  especially  in  the  hiUs 
near  Langthabal    There  are  many  rich  salt-springs. 

Muneepoor  valley  contains  many  villages,  which  are  mostly  on  the 
banks  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Imphan  Toorel  The  city  of  Muneepoor 
is  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Khongba,  in 
24°  48'  N.  lat,  94°  7'  E.  long.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  war  with  the 
Birmese,  previously  to  1826,  and  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been 
rebuilt    The  Raja  fixed  his  residence  in  the  village  of  Langthabal 

The  Muneepoorees,  or  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  appear  to  be  the 
descendants  of  a  Mongol  colony,  which  in  ancient  times  penetrated 
into  this  country  :  they  rather  resemble  the  Chinese  and  Birmese  than 
the  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  being  taller,  stronger,  and  possessing  more 
vigour  of  mind  than  the  latter.  They  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  arts  of  civilisation.  They  make  several  kinds  of  cotton-cloth 
and  muslins,  and  their  silk  fabrics  are  remarkable  for  strength  and  the 
brilliancy  of  their  colours,  especially  a  kind  of  large  scarfs,  which  some- 
times are  very  richly  embroidered,  and  then  exported  to  Ava.  The 
language  of  the  Muneepoorees  is  very  different  from  that  of  Bengal, 
but  the  Bengalee  is  generally  understood.  Brahmanism  seems  to  be 
the  prevailing  religion. 

The  principality  of  Muneepoor  has  been  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  since  the  peace  of  Yandaboo  with  the  Birmese  in  1826.  A 
British  political  agent  resides  at  the  place  where  the  Raja  holds  hia 
court  Gambhir  oing,  the  raja  who  first  placed  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  British,  died  in  18S2,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

MUNICH  (Milnchen),  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and 
perhaps  the  handsomest  city  in  Germany,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Isar,  in  48°  8'  19"  N.  lat,  11°  85'  15"  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  1700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  had,  with  its  suburbs,  a  popu- 
lation of  127,885  in  December  1852 ;  in  1815  the  population,  including 
the  suburbs,  was  only  60,215.  Of  the  population  the  great  majority 
are  Catholics.  The  city  stands  in  a  plain  bounded  to  the  eastwai'd  by 
low  hills ;  portions  of  it  still  bear  traces  of  antiquity ;  but  its  extent 
has  been  nearly  doubled  in  the  present  century  by  the  erection  of  new 
quarters  and  suburbs.  It  has  several  broad  straight  streets,  with 
lofty  houses,  in  a  good  style,  and  some  very  handsome  squarea  The 
Max-Joseph  Piatz  is  adorned  with  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  King 
Maximilian.  In  the  centre  of  the  old  town  is  the  Haupt-Platz,  on 
which  the  numerous  streets  abut,  several  of  which  contain  a  great 
number  of  fine  buildings.  The  An  suburb  lies  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Isar,  and  is  connected  with  the  old  city  by  two  bridges.  A 
railway  40  miles  in  length  connects  the  city  witii  Augsburg,  mid  opem 
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to  it  the  xailwwr  syBtema  of  west  and  nortb  Genoany.  The  terminas 
k  outside  the  Karls-Thor,  on  the  west  of  the  city,  near  the  botanio 
garden.  A  railway  is  in  oourse  of  oonstruction  in  an  east-aouth-^ajit 
direotion  firam  Munich  to  Salzburg.  The  city  ii  connected  by  electro- 
telegraphic  wires  with  all  the  chi^  towns  in  Europe. 

Munich,  till  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  was  merely  a  second-rate 
Gkrman  capitaL  It  was  surrounded  with  ramparts  and  a  ditch,  which 
were  removed  in  1791 ;  but  several  of  the  old  castellated  gate-entrances 
have  been  preserved.  The  houses  in  the  old  town  are  built  in  a  quaint 
picturesque  style,  irregular  in  siee  and  form,  crowded  with  windows, 
and  ornamented  with  scroll-work  or  rude  frescoes.  The  roofs  are 
high,  and  perforated  with  three  or  four  tiers  of  lights.  In  the  g^at 
market-place  called  Schrannen-Platz  the  characteristics  of  the  house 
architecture  of  old  Munich  may  still  be  seen  in  all  their  perfection. 
The  new  parts  of  the  city  extend  round  the  old  town  in  all  directions. 

Munich  has  numerous  scientific  and  literary  institutions,  most  of 
which  were  improved  or  founded  by  Maximilian  Joseph  L  and  the 
tiie  ex-king  Ludwig;  to  the  latter  it  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  magni- 
ficent buildings  and  inestimable  treasures  of  ancient  and  modem  art 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  was  founded  in  1759  by  the  elector 
Maximilian  Joseph  III. ;  in  1807  it  received  from  Ring  Maximilian  I. 
anew  constitution  and  ample  endowment^  and  was  reorganised  in  1827. 
A  general  conservator  has  under  his  care  the  public  libraiy  of  400,000 
volumes  and  22,000  manuscripts,  the  museum  of  natural  history,  the 
Brazilian  Museum  (composed  of  the  collections  formed  by  Spix  and 
Martins),  the  scientific  collecUoDs,  the  botanio  garden,  the  cabinet  of 
medals,  the  cabinet  of  antiquities,  the  chemical  laboratory,  the 
observatory  at  Bogenhausen,  &c.  There  are  three  gymnasia  for  the 
higher  branches  of  education,  a  royal  academy  of  arts,  a  military 
academy,  veterinary  and  medico-clinical  schoola,  a  training  school,  a 
central  polytechnic  school,  and  many  others.  The  University,  founded 
in  1472  at  Ingolstadt,  was  transferred  in  1800  to  Landahut^  and  in 
1827  to  Munich.  It  has  58  ordinary  and  10  extraordintfy  profes- 
sors, and  ia  1860  there  were  1884  students.  The  univezsity  ia  well 
furnished  with  all  the  necessary  requisites,  and  has  a  library  of  150,000 
volumes.  The  charitable  institutions  are  numerous — the  general  hos^ 
pital,  for  600  patients;  St  Joseph's  hospital,  for  260  patients;  the 
asylum  for  the  blind  and  for  deaf  mutes;  \he  military  laaaretto;  the 
poorhouse;  the  lunatic  asylum;  the  lying-in  hospital;  and  many 
others.  The  house  of  coirection  ia  considered  as  a  mod^  of  its  kind. 
It  contains  a  manufactory  of  woollen-cloths. 

The  manufactures  of  Munich  comprise  linen,  woollen-cloth,  calicoes, 
damask,  silk,  ribands,  household  furniture,  piano-fortes,  playiog-oards, 
articles  of  gold  and  silver,  bronze-  and  iron-works,  coaches,  and  mathe- 
matical, surgical,  optical,  and  astronomical  instruments.  Fraunhofer's 
manufactory  of  astronomical  and  optical  instruments  has  become 
celebrated  throughout  Europe.  There  are  likewise  manufactories  of 
leather,  snuff,  and  paper  (the  latter,  established  in  1847,  is  probably 
the  oldest  in  Qermany),  extensive  breweries,  sugar-refineries,  and 
distilleries.  The  presence  of  the  numerous  public  establishments  and 
government  offices,  the  expenditure  of  the  court,  and  of  the  numerous 
land-owners  who  reside  in  the  capital,  contribute  still  more  to  its  pros- 
perity than  its  manufitctures.  lithography  was  invented  at  Munich 
by  Sennefelder. 

The  environs  of  the  city  are  very  pleasanx,  and  contain  numerous 
places  of  public  resort  and  amusement  which  are  very  much  fre- 
quented :  some  of  them  are  noticed  below.  In  the  vicinity  are  the 
royal  country-seats  of  Nymphenburg  and  Schleissheim,  both  of  which 
contain  fine  picture-galleries.  The  inhabitants  of  Munich  are  very 
fond  of  amusement :  in  the  summer  they  enjoy  the  open  air  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  winter,  besides  the  carnival,  frequent  concerts  and 
balls.  There  are  likewise  three  theatres.  Though  Munich  is  so  far 
south  the  climate  is  by  no  means  mild,  in  consequence  of  its  elevation 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  of  the  TyroL  The  changes  of 
temperature  are  frequently  sudden. 

For  its  celebrity  as  a  seat  of  the  fine  arts  Munich  is  mainly  indebted 
to  the  cx-kiDg  Ludwig  I.  The  number  of  public  buildings  erected  in 
his  reign  is  astonishing,  when  the  limited  resources  of  such  a  small 
kingdom  as  Bavaria  are  taken  into  the  account  Neither  is  it  merely  as 
btiildings — as  works  of  architecture  alone^tiiat  these  additions  to  the 
capital  are  worthy  monuments  of  art;  for  painting  and  sculpture, 
fresco,  and  in  some  instances  polychromy  also,  have  been  unsparingly 
employed  to  embellish  them.  Very  little  more  than  a  mere  enume- 
ration of  the  chief  edifices  of  Munich  can  be  here  given :  to  describe 
them  would  require  a  volume.  To  begin  with  the  older  ecelesissiical 
structures,  the  most  ancient  is  St-Peter's,  which  dates  from  the  13th 
century,  and  contains  a  gothic  altar-piece  of  carved  stone  in  three 
compartments,  the  uppermost  representing  Christ  in  Majesty,  the 
middle  the  Last  Judgment^  and  the  lowest  the  Crucifixion.  The 
Cathedral,  or  Frauen-kirche,  which  was  begun  by  Duke  Sigmund  in 
1468,  and  completed  20  years  afterwards,  is  in  the  gothic  style,  con- 
structed of  red  brick.  The  towers  are  capped  with  small  domes,  and 
are  386  feet  in  height  The  length  of  the  edifice  is  321  feet^  the 
breadth  122  feet,  and  the  height  to  the  summit  of  the  vaultmg  of  the 
nave  110  feet  The  choir  pontains  a  mausoleum  to  the  memory  of 
the  emperor  Louis  IV.,  a  splendid  work  of  art  which  has  hardly  any 
wiperior  of  its  kind  throughout  Europe.  It  is  of  black  marble  and 
bronze,  and  was  executed  from  the  designs  of  Candido,  who  also 


painted  the  principal  altar-piece.  The  next  building  in  pomt  of  anti- 
quity is  St-Salvator^s,  now  the  Greek  church,  erected  in  1494 ;  after 
which,  according  to  the  succession  of  dates,  comes  St-Michael's,  or  tlie 
Jesuits  church,  which  dates  from  1583,  and  is  built  in  tho  Italiaa 
style.  It  is  cruciform,  and  280  feet  in  length.  The  interior  ia  very 
handsome  and  remarkable  for  its  width  of  roof  unsupported  by  pillan. 
The  church  of  St-Cajetan,  a  work  of  the  17th  centory,  and  of  tlu 
Italian  style  also,  is  220  feet  in  length,  bv  120  feet  in  its  gre&teit 
width,  beiDg  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  it  has  a  central  dome  niaed 
on  Corinthian  columns.  The  beautiful  fia^ade  is  of  later  date  thui  tha 
rest  (1767) :  it  was  executed  after  the  designs  of  Couvillers,  a  Frcacb- 
man.  The  interior  resembles  St-Peter*s  at  Rome  in  miniature.  Tba 
burial  vaults  of  the  royal  family  of  Bavaria  are  under  thia  churek 
The  interior  contains  Thorwaldsen's  magnificent  monument  to  Eag^ae 
Beauhamais,  in  which,  besides  a  colossal  figure  of  the  ex-viceroy  of 
Italy,  there  are  two  beautiful  gsnii,  and  a  female  representing  the  Koai 
of  History,  while  a  portal  of  Qrecian  deaign  fonns  a  rich  architectonl 
background  to  the  whole  composition.  Trinity  church,  formerly  that 
of  the  Carmelite  nuns^  was  begun  in  1704,  and  is  a  rotunda  with  a 
cupola  on  18  Corinthian  columns.     The  fa^a  is  of  the  Ionic  order. 

Of  the  modem  churches  the  Ludwigs-Kirche,  the  Pfair-Kirche,  Uia 
Basilica  of  St-Bonifacius,  and  the  AllerheiJigen-Eapelle  are  pie- 
eminently  deserving  of  notice. 

The  Ludwigs-Kirche,  which  is  in  the  round-arch  style,  u  no  lea 
remaikable  for  the  beauty  of  its  execution  than  the  richneaa  of  ita 
design.  The  front,  somewhat  more  than  100  feet  to  the  sommitof 
the  gable,  has  two  towers  220  feet  high,  which  give  the  fa^&de  in 
compartments,  the  eentre  one,  or  that  corresponding  with  the  nave 
within,  being  an  open  vestibule,  with  arches  resting  upon  deluatelj 
sculptured  columns.  Immediately  over  this  porch  are  fire  nicha 
with  ooloasal  statues  of  Christ  and  the  four  Evangelists,  and  crowned 
with  uches  decorated  with  arabesques.  Above  these  is  a  large  roae 
window,  and  then  the  gable  ornamented  with  foliage  and  open  woik, 
with  a  cross  on  its  summit,  and  colossal  statues  of  St  Peter  aod 
St  Paul  at  its  angles,  which,  as  well  as  those  in  the  nichei,  vere 
modelled  by  Schwanthsler.  The  nave  is  246  feet  long  by  43  feet  wide, 
and  upwards  of  80  feet  high.  The  tribunal  at  the  end  of  the  choir 
and  the  extremities  of  the  transept  are  decorated  with  noble  frescoes, 
The  snbject  in  the  tribunal  is  the  Last  Judgment  by  Comelins,  aUoved 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  art  in  the  prraent  centuiy.  Thit 
fresco  is  64  feet  high. 

The  Pfarr-Kirche,  or  parish  church  of  St -Maria  Hilf,  in  the  Ac 
suburb,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  Nov.  28,  1831,  is  a  noUe 
architectural  work  in  the  pointed  gothic  style  with  high  laoces 
windows.  The  building,  which  is  quite  insulated,  has  three  porUls 
in  its  west  front,  and  above  the  middle  one  a  large  roae  window. 
The  tower  is  upwards  of  260  feet  high,  and  the  upper  part  of  it 
consists  of  ornamental  open  work.  Within  it  is  divided  into  a  lUTe 
and  aisles^  the  formor  of  which  is  80  feet  high.  Independently  of  ita 
architecture,  this  church  deserves  notice  on  account  of  its  19  spleodiJ 
painted  windows,  representing  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Bleased 
Virgin,  designed  by  first-rate  artists,  and  executed  in  the  BopI 
Porcelain  mannfactoiy  of  Munich.  Ohlmiiller  was  the  archited  of 
the  building. 

The  Basilica  of  St-Boni£acius  attached  to  the  Benedictine  coDTent, 
was  commenced  in  1835,  and  completed  in  10  years.  It  ia  in  the 
Byzantine  style,  250  feet  long  and  120  feet  wide^  The  walls  are  d 
red  brick.  The  interior  is  divided  within  into  a  nave  and  douUe 
aisles  on  each  side  by  72  monolithic  columns  of  Tyrolese  marble 
disposed  in  four  rows.  Of  the  nave,  the  width  is  51  feet  and  the 
height  70  feet ;  of  the  aisles,  the  widtJi  15  feet  and  the  height  40  feet 
The  pavement  is  of  marble  mosaic,  and  the  roof  of  open  timber  woi^ 
the  beams  of  which  are  not  only  carved,  but  richly  decorated  with 
painting  and  gilding,  and  the  ceiling  between  them  azure,  with  gold 
stars.  The  walls  of  the  interior  are  decorated  vrith  magQi&cent 
frescoes,  the  upper  series  between  the  round-headed  vdndowa  repre- 
senting scenes  in  the  lives  of  German  saints  and  martyrs,  the  lower 
series  subjects  frt)m  the  history  of  St-Bonifacius,  designed  and  paintel 
by  Hess  and  his  pupils.  In  the  rear  of  this  magnificent  church  (the  froat 
of  which,  towards  the  Earls-Strasse,  has  a  portico  of  eight  Corinthoa 
colunms  with  three  bronze  doors)  is  a  theological  seminary,  directly 
facing  the  Glyptothek,  to  which  it  forms  a  corresponding  piece  U 
architecture,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Konigs-PIati.  T^  Allarheili^D- 
Kapelle  is  noticed  farther  on. 

The  Alte-Resideuz,  or  Old  Palace,  is  a  vast  pile,  said  to  have  beea 
erected  from  tha  designs  of  Vasari,  by  Maximilian  L,  at  the  close  of 
the  16th  century.  The  west  front  is  about  550  feet  in  length,  u»d 
has  two  noble  Doric  portals,  ornamented  with  bronze  statues  Within 
are  four  courts,  adorned  with  rich  fountains  and  bronze  figures.  Tha 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  Old  Palace  is  the  Reiche-Kapelle  (Bidi 
Chapel),  the  floor  of  which  is  of  jasper,  porphyry,  and  amethyst;  the 
walls  of  Italian  mosaic,  and  the  altar  of  solid  silver:  in  short,  such  a 
its  marvellous  goiigeousness  that  this  single  apartment  is  said  to  have 
cost  Maximilian  I.  several  millions  of  florins.  In  this  chapel  is  pn* 
served  the  portable  altar  at  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  prajed  How 
her  execution.  In  an  apartment  of  the  old  palace  called  the  Schatz- 
Kammer,  or  Treasury,  the  regalia  and  royal  jewels  of  Bavaria  are  kept 

Vast  as  the  Old  Palace  was  left  by  Maximilian,  it  has  bean  greatly 
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extended  by  two  others,  xuunely,  the  Neae-Reeidenx  (New  Palace),  or 
Konigsbau,  and  the  Feetbau,  whieh  may  be  oonndered  as  forming 
togeUier  with  it  one  enormoua  mum  of  building,  extending  from  the 
fa^e  of  the  post-office  on  the  south  side  of  the  Max-Joaeph's  Plats, 
to  the  old  picture-galleiy  on  the  north  side  of  the  Hof-Qarfaen  and  the 
end  of  Ludwig-Strasse. 

The  Konigsbau  began  in  1826,  from  the  deaigns  of  Von  Elenae, 
adjoins  the  Old  Palace  on  the  south,  and  forms  the  north  aide  of  the 
Max-Joseph's  Plata,  the  east  and  south  sides  of  which  are  occupied  by 
the  theatre  and  post^ffioe  respectiTely ;  while  the  centre  is  lulomed 
with  the  splendid  bronze  monument  of  King  Mazimiliaa  Joseph,  a 
sitting  colossal  figure  (modelled  by  Bauoh)  on  a  double  pedestal, 
whose  sides  are  covered  with  reliefs,  and  the  lower  one  has  the  figure 
of  a  lion  partly  projecting  from  it  at  each  angle.  The  £i$ade  of  the 
Konigsbau  is  406  feet  in  length.  In  style  and  design  the  building 
presents  a  copy  of  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence.  The  ground-floor 
and  that  above  it  have  each  28  arches  in  one  coutmued  line,  of  which 
the  centre  ones  below  are  larger  than  the  others,  and  form  open 
entrances  to  the  loggia  or  carriage  restibula  The  third  story  rises 
above  the  rest  of  the  elevation,  it  being  only  11  windows  in  length, 
and  has  a  balustraded  terrace  on  each  side  of  it,  forming  the  fiat  roof 
above  the  remainder  of  the  fagade.  If  it  be  said  in  depreciation 
of  ttus  noble  and  imposing  structure  that  the  plan  is  not  original,  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  interior  is  unequalled  in  its  magnificent 
decorations;  the  refined  taste  of  King  Ludwig,  and  the  frescoes, 
paintings,  and  sculptures  of  Sehnorr,  Zimmermann,  Kaulbach, 
Schwauthaler,  and  other  artists  hare  contributed  an  ensemble  of 
internal  ornamentation  unsurpassed  out.  of  the  Vatican.  The  ground- 
floor  contains  the  state  apartments,  the  walls  of  whidi  are  covered 
with  frescoes  by  Sehnorr,  the  subjects  being  taken  from  the  Niebel- 
ungenlied.  The  apartments  on  the  first  floor  are  occupied  by  the 
king  and  queen.  The  king's  rooms  are  pamted  (both  ceilings  and 
walls)  in  encaustic,  with  subjects  taken  from  the  Greek  poets,  the 
firiezes  by  Sdhwanthaler,  representing  scenes  pomirayed  by  Pindar. 
The  subjects  represented  in  the  Queen's  rooms  are  taken  from  the 
German  poets.  The  floors  all  through  the  palace  are  formed  with 
different  coloured  woods  laid  in  patterns.  The  apartments  on  the 
second  floor  are  used  for  court  entertainments,  among  which  is  a 
ball-room,  62  feet  long  by  87  feet  wide,  and  27  feet  hu^h,  with  semi- 
circular ends,  and  adjoining  it  a  Blumensaal,  or  Hall  of  Flowers, 
68  feet  long  by  86  feet  wide,  opening  to  th«  terrace  over  the  east  end 
of  the  building. 

The  Festbau,  also  by  Von  Klense,  incloses  the  Old  Palace  on  the  north, 
as  the  Kdnigsbau  does  on  the  south.  It  has  a  facade  towards  the 
Hofgarten  (along  the  south  side  of  which  it  extends  about  800  feet  in 
length)  in  the  Roman  style,  with  an  Ionic  colonnade  in  the  centre^ 
upon  which  are  a  series  of  allegorical  figures  by  Bchwanthaler.  It 
contains  state  drawing-rooms,  throno-room,  banqueting-room,  ball- 
room,  several  halls  and  apartments  for  the  crown  prinoes  of  Bavaria 
The  throne-room  is  adorned  with  colossal  statues  of  electors  and 
princes  of  Bavaria  in  bronze  gilt.  The  bfliU-room  is  decorated  with 
rilievi  and  paintings,  representhig  Greek  dances ;  the  banqueting-room 
with  battle  scenes  by  Hess  and  Adam ;  the  Hall  of  Beauties  with 
statues  of  modern  female  beauties;  and  the  three  halls  that  precede 
the  throne-room  with  laige  pictures  descriptive  of  events  in  the  lives 
of  Charlemagne,  Barbarossa,  and  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  by  Sehnorr. 

The  Hofgarten  is  a  planted  square  of  about  1100  feet  flrom  east  to 
west,  and  700  feet  from  north  to  south.  On  the  west  side  of  it  is  the 
bazaar;  on  the  east  side  a  barrack ;  and  on  the  north  the  old  picture- 
gallery.  The  west  side  of  the  Hofgarten  is  lined  throughout  its  whole 
extent  by  arcades,  beneath  which  are  caf^,  shopf,  kc ;  while  the  rest 
of  the  airaade  which  surrounds  the  square  is  decorated  with  a  series 
of  frescoes  representing  events  in  the  annals  of  Bavaiia,  and  with  land- 
scapes of  remarkable  places  in  Greece,  Italy,  Sicily,  Ac  These  last 
are  illustrated  by  verses  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  King  Ludwig.  The 
principal  front  of  the  bazaar,  another  of  Von  Klenze's  productions,  fWoes 
the  Odeon-Platz,  of  which  it  forms  the  east  side.  It  is  in  a  simple 
bat  tasteful  style  of  Italian  arohitecture,  with  enriched  panels  between 
the  larger  arches  of  the  ground-floor,  and  grouped  windows  above, 
oonsisting  of  lesser  arches^  whose  arohivolts  rest  upon  Corinthian 
pilasters. 

Along  the  north  side  of  the  Hofgarten  extends  the  old  Picture 
Qallery,  arranged  in  a  suite  of  rooms  over  another  lengthened  arcade. 
It  is  now  appropriated  to  extensive  collections  of  carvings  in  ivory, 
Ac  All  the  choicest  pictures  are  deposited  in  the  PinakoUiek,  as  also 
are  the  last  of  those  from  Schleissheim  and  the  other  royal  collections, 
the  total  number  of  which  is  not  less  than  9000.  The  abundance  of 
-works  of  art  in  Munich  is  quite  prodigious,  and  that  not  in  painting  alone, 
but  in  sculpture,  as  is  testified  by  the  collections  in  the  Glyptothek. 

The  Glyptothek,  or  Sculpture  Galleiy,  was  erected  by  Von  Klenze  for 
King  Ludwig.  It  is  in  the  Qreek  style  of  architecture.  The  building 
is  beautifid,  standing  with  its  south  or  principal  front  towards  a  large 
open  space  called  the  Konigs-Plats,  near  the  Basilica  of  St.  Bonifadus 
in  the  north-west  of  the  dty.  It  is  not  more  than  about  220  feet 
square  in  plan,  with  a  court  in  the  centre.  The  &9ade  has  an  Ionic 
portico,  raised  on  three  veiy  deep  gradini,  or  flights  of  steps,  continued 
as  a  base  along  the  whole  fronts  like  those  in  some  of  the  ancient 
Gr««k  temples.    Eight  oolumiB  are  placed  in  front  and  the  others 


behind,  in  such  manner  as  to  form  a  second  range  of  four  columns  and 
four  antos.  It  may  be  described  technically  therefore  as  consisting  of 
an  Ionic  ootastyle  projecting  before  a  tetrastyle  in  antis.  The  pedi- 
ment is  not  filled  with  sculpture  in  rslief,  but  recessed  or  hollowed 
so  as  to  admit  detached  figures  or  statues  (as  in  the  temple  of  Mgiua,}, 
exhibiting  the  various  operations  of  the  plastic  arts,  modelling,  sculp- 
ture, carving,  &o.  The  figures  were  executed  by  Schwauthaler,  Haller, 
and  others,  but  the  composition  was  designed  by  Wagner.  The 
interior  is  divided  into  a  series  of  rooms,  of  which  the  two  rotundas 
at  the  angles  of  the  Kooigs-Platz  are  lighted  from  above,  through 
lanterns  and  domes;  the  others  by  large  semicircular  or  lunette 
windows,  above  their  cornices,  and  towards  the  inner  court  The 
first  rooms,  beginning  with  those  on  the  left  hand,  or  west  side  of  the 
vestibule,  are  appropriated  to  Egyptian  antiquities  and  other  works 
of  early  art ;  to  these  succeed  the  ^gineteu-Saal,  or  Hall  of  ^gina 
Marbles,  the  ApoUo-Saal,  the  Bacohiden-Saal,  and  the  Niobiden-Saal, 
which  last  is  at  the  west  angle  of  the  north  front,  and  is  lighted  by 
one  of  the  two  windows  on  that  side  of  the  building.  The  space 
between  that  and  the  corresponding  angle  is  occupied  by  what  are 
called  the  Fest-Saale,  two  laige  apartments  whose  waUs  are  entirely 
covered  with  frescoes  by  Cornelius  and  his  pupils.  At  the  north-east 
is  the  Heroen-Saal,  from  which  there  is  a  descent  into  the  Roman 
hall  or  gallery,  the  most  spacious  of  all,  and  which  exceeds  the  other 
sculpture-rooms  in  the  splendour  of  its  architecture.  An  ascent  of 
steps  at  the  farther  end  leads  up  into  the  Saal  der  Farbigeu  BUdwerke^ 
or  Hall  of  Coloured  Sculptures,  the  rotunda  at  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  front»  adjoining  whidi  is  the  hall  of  modem  sculpture,  containing 
Canova's  Paris  and  Venus,  and  Thorwaldsen's  Adonia  Near  the 
Glyptothek  is  a  temple  used  for  the  exhibition  of  modem  works  of 
art :  it  is  proposed  to  unite  the  two  strootures  by  a  propylssum. 

The  Pinakothek,  another,  and  in  some  respects  the  best,  of  Von 
Klenze's  works,  is  a  much  more  extensive  edifice  than  the  Glyptothek. 
It  stands  in  an  open  situation  at  no  very  great  distance  north-east  from 
the  Glyptothek,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  spacious  infantry 
barracks.  The  first  stone  was  laid  April  7  (Raphaers  birthday),  1826, 
by  King  Ludwig,  and  the  building  was  completed  in  about  ten  years. 
Although  each  side  of  the  building  (which  in  plan  resembles  two 
Ts  [hH]  joined),  presents  an  architectural  fa9ade  <^  uniform  character, 
that  fiusing  the  south  may  be  considered  the  principal  one.  The  lower 
portion  consists  of  a  very  lofty  ground-floor,  with  a  series  of  arched 
windows  within  square-headed  framings,  surmounted  by  cornices,  and 
resting  upon  a  podium,  formed  by  two  courses  of  large  rustics.  In 
the  centre  of  wat  side  are  eleven  such  windows  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  porch,  which  consists  of  four  Ionic  columns,  whose  entabla- 
ture supports  a  balcony  in  front  of  the  three  central  arcades  or  windows 
of  the  loggie  abova  Along  the  upper  floor  the  same  order  is  continued 
throughout  in  half-columns  against  the  piers  of  the  arches  between 
them,  forming  a  long  arcade  or  corridor,  divided  into  25  loggie  or 
compartments.  This  order  is  crowned  by  a  bold  cantilever  cornice 
and  antefixsa,  terminating  the  elevation ;  for  the  attic  does  not  rise 
immediately  over  the  order,  but  is  set  back  as  far  as  the  hinder  wall 
of  the  loggia.  On  the  lower  floor,  at  the  west  end  of  the  bitilding,  are 
a  hbraiy,  and  rooms  for  collections  of  prints  and  drawings.  The  rest 
consists  of  rooms  required  for  officers  of  tiie  establishment  The 
laiger  rooms  or  halls  in  the  centre  are  lighted  from  above ;  the  height 
to  the  top  of  their  lanterns  is  rather  more  than  50  feet  This  height 
contributes  greatly  to  architectural  importance,  and  affords  ample 
space  for  decoration  above  the  cornice  of  the  rooms,  it  also  causes  the 
light  to  fall  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  themselves,  so  that  the 
tope  of  the  pictures  have  the  light  full  upon  them.  Not  only  the 
ceiling  but  all  the  decorations  of  the  rooms  may  be  pronounced  magni- 
ficent, and  both  the  floors  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  walls,  are  of 
Bavarian  marble.  The  number  of  paintings  is  limited  to  1500,  con- 
sisting of  the  choicest  works  of  the  great  masters,  taken  from  all  the 
collections  belonging  to  the  royal  galleries  of  Bavaria.  They  are 
arranged  in  schools— Italian,  French  and  Spanish,  Dutch,  Flemish, 
and  German— in  the  laige  central  halls  before  described,  and  in  28 
adjoining  small  cabinets  on  the  first  floor.  The  halls  communicate  on 
one  side  with  these  cabinets  and  on  the  other  with  the  loggie  which 
anywhere  else  would  be  oonsiderod  a  museum  and  gaUeiy  of  itself, 
forming  a  line  of  400  feet  in  extent,  decorated  throughout  with 
arabesques  on  its  walls,  with  historical  frescoes  in  the  lunettes  fadng 
the  arches,  and  with  subjects  in  each  of  the  small  cupolas  covering 
the  25  compartments  of  this  long  corridor.  These  frescoes,  which 
have  all  some  reference  to  the  history  of  art,  were  designed  by 
Cornelius  and  executed  by  Zimmermann  and  others.  The  north  and 
south  fagades  of  the  Pinakothek  are  also  externally  adorned  with 
frescoes  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  art  in  Bavaria  :  between  each 
window  are  colossal  f ulMength  portraits  of  Thorwaldsen,  Von  Klenze, 
Cornelius,  OhlmOller,  Hess,  Gartner,  Sehnorr,  H.  Hess,  Rottmann, 
Ziebland,  Sohwanthaler,  Schom,  Kaulbach,  and  Schrandolph. 

The  Allerheiligen-Kapelle  (AU  Sainto*  Chapel),  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Besidenz,  another  work  of  Von  Klenze,  was  also  begun  in  1826. 
In  its  architectural  character  it  does  not  resemble  any  other  portion 
of  the  palace,  being  in  the  Byzantine  or  Lombardic  style.  It  may  be 
described  as  about  70  feet  wide  and  as  many  high,  exdusiye  of  the 
lower  portion  on  each  side,  covered  with  a  half-gable,  and  whereby  the 
entire  width  is  increased  to  about  100  feet    Slender  pilaster  shafts, 
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whose  carved  cape  do  not  reach  quite  up  to  the  corbelling  of  the  gable, 
divide  the  fafade  into  three  compartments,  the  middle  and  widest  of 
which  contains  a  rich  portal,  with  receding  columns  and  arches,  with 
a  bas-relief  in  the  lunette  over  the  square-headed  door,  and  a  statue 
on  each  side  of  the  canopy  which  crowns  this  entrance.  Above  it  is  a 
laige  rose  window ;  and  in  each  of  the  other  compartments  are  two 
round-headed  windows,  one  above  the  other.  The  body  of  the  chapel 
is  105  feet  in  length  within,  exclusive  of  the  apsis  at  its  western 
extremity,  which  is  elevated  about  8  feet  above  the  rest  of  the  pave- 
ment, and  gives  about  20  feet  more.  This  space  consists  of  two  square 
compartments  of  80  feet,  covered  each  by  pendentives  and  a  dome, 
and  imited  by  an  intermediate  narrower  space.  On  each  side  these 
compartments  have  below  three  circular-headed  arches  on  columns, 
opening  into  side  aisles;  and  above  as  many  windows  of  the  same 
form,  not  immediately  over  the  arches,  but  at  the  back  of  the  upper 
recesses  that  cover  the  aisles  below.  Consequently  the  width  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  is,  in  appearance  at  least,  greatly  extended. 
It  is  difficult  to  convey  a  distinct  notion  of  the  profuse  and  goi^ous 
yet  solemn  decorations  of  the  whole  interior :  the  pavements,  walls, 
arches,  pendentives,  domes — all  is  embeUishment ;  and  all  that  is  not 
marble  or  mosaic  is  painting  and  gold.  The  columns  are  of  red 
Balzburg  marble,  with  white  bases  and  gilded  capitals ;  the  socle,  or 
bottom  of  the  walls,  is  also  of  red  marble  throughout ;  and  the  upper 
part  to  the  height  of  the  upper  aisles  is  encrusted  with  different 
coloured  marbles  or  scagliola.  All  the  rest  is  entirely  covered  with 
fresco  painting,  upon  a  gold  ground.  The  subjects  were  designed, 
and  executed  by  Hess  and  his  pupils;  those  of  the  first  compartment 
and  its  cupola  are  symbolical  of  the  events  of  the  Old  Testament; 
those  of  the  other,  of  the  New,  while  those  introduced  in  the  large 
intervening  arch  refer  to  the  connection  between  the  two.  Many  of 
the  figures  are  colossal ;  those  for  instance,  of  the  Redeemer  and  of  the 
Deity  behind  the  principal  altar,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  focus 
where  the  power  of  art  is  ooncentrated,  the  subjects  here  being  illus- 
trations of  the  Seven  Sacraments.  The  building  was  consecrated  and 
opened  for  service  November  1, 1887. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  magnificent  chapel  is  what  was  formerly 
the  Hof,  or  Court  Theatre,  but  it  is  not  now  made  use  of  as  such,  the 
lai^ger  and  adjoining  building  on  the  south  being  now  the  principal 
theatre.  This  structure,  which  has  a  fine  octastyle  Corinthian  portico 
painted  in  polychrome  towards  the  Max-Joseph's  Platz,  was  originally 
erected  by  Earl  Fischer,  and  rebuilt  according  to  the  first  design,  after 
being  burnt  down  in  1823.  On  the  south  side  of  the  same  square  is 
the  new  fagade  of  what  was  formerly  the  Doring  Palace,  but  is  now 
converted  into  the  post-office.  The  length  is  290  feet,  the  whole  of 
which,  exclusive  of  82  feet  at  each  side,  is  occupied  by  an  open  loggia 
of  13  arches,  resting  upon  Doric  columns,  with  as  many  windows 
above  them,  besides  two  in  each  of  the  end  compartments,  that  is,  one 
on  the  ground-floor  and  one  above  it.  The  whole  is  crowned  by  a 
comicione,  with  an  enriched  band  or  narrow  frieze  beneath  it^  the 
pattern  of  which  is  white  upon  a  red  ground ;  for  this  building  also 
exhibits,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  application  of  polychromy.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  Odeon-Platz  are  the  Odeon  and  Leuchtenl^rg  Palace, 
whose  opposite  fronts  towards  the  street  that  runs  between  them 
present  two  handsome  and  uniform  fagades  in  the  Italian  style,  of  two 
atones  above  the  ground-floor,  of  11  windows  in  each,  and  with  a 
small  Doric  portico,  or  entrance  porch,  of  4  columns.  The  large 
concert-  or  bidl-room,  on  the  principal  floor  of  the  Odeon,  is  124  feet 
bv  71  feet,  and  50  feet  high.  West  of  the  Odeon  is  the  Wittelsbacher^ 
Platz,  in  which  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  elector  Maximilian  I.,  cast 
from  the  Turkish  cannon  taken  in  the  Oreek  war,  after  a  model  by 
Thorwaldsen. 

Northward  from  the  Odeon-Platz  runs  the  Ludwigs-Strasse,  by  far 
the  handsomest  and  most  regular  street  in  Munich,  having  on  its  east 
dde  the  Kriegs-Ministerium,  the  public  library,  and  Ludwigs-Kirche ; 
on  its  western  side  the  Maximilian  Palace,  Blind  Institute,  &a;  it 
widens  out  at  its  northern  end  in  a  spacious  quadrangle,  on  one  side 
of. which  stretches  the  solemn  white  mass  of  the  universi^  buildings; 
on  the  other  the  pale  stone-coloured,  severe-looking  Jesuits  College; 
and  terminates  in  the  magnificent  triumphal  arch  of  the  Sieges-Thor. 
The  Maximilian  Palace  is  a  large  insulated  structure  in  the  ItaUan 
style,  of  about  200  by  800  feet  The  fagade  towards  the  Ludwigs- 
Strasse  (206  feet)  has  three  large  arched  doors  in  the  centre,  between 
four  insulated  Doric  columns  supporting  a  balcony,  in  front  of  the 
three  centre  windows  abov&  On  each  side  of  this  portal  are  five 
windows,  which  are  round-headed  within  square  dressings.  Those  of 
both  the  upper  floors  are  square-headed,  the  first  with  pediments, 
the  second  without. 

The  next  building,  almost  immediately  opposite  the  preceding,  is 
the  Kriegs-Ministerium,  or  war-office,  and  is  the  work  of  the  same 
architect  (Von  Rlenze).  The  fa9ade,  248  feet  in  length,  is  also  in  the 
Florentine  style,  and  consists  of  a  centre  having  seven  large  arcades, 
filled-in  with  door  and  windows  on  the  ground-floor,  and  two  stories 
above  it,  with  two  wings  dr  lateral  divisions,  five  windows  in  width, 
and  a  story  lower.  The  spandrels  of  the  seven  arcades  of  the  ground- 
floor  are  filled  up  with  military  trophies  and  armour,  which  mass  of 
sculpture  gives  unusual  richness  and  character  to  the  whole.  The 
building  stands  at  the  angle  of  the  Schonfelds-Strasse,  towards  which 
street  its  south  side  presents  a  far  more  extensive  and  varied  facade 


(863  feet),  uniform  as  to  general  style,  but  different  as  to  oompoaitioQ, 
it  being  divided  into  a  centre  and  two  advanced  wings,  oonDected  on 
each  side  by  four  arcades  with  windows  in  them,  similar  to  those  U 
the  other  front 

Immediately  to  the-  north  of  the  Kriegs-Ministeriom  ii  the  new 
public  library  and  archive,  whose  lofty  fa9ade  (495  feet  in  length)  in 
compound  of  the  Florentine  and  Lombardic  styles.  The  lower  floor 
forms  a  massive  rusticated  basement,  44  feet  high,  with  three  portaj 
in  its  centre.  Each  of  the  upper  floors  has  25  arched  windows,  aod 
the  whole  is  crowned  with  a  cornice  of  very  peculiar  design.  Tin 
library  is  capable  of  containing  2,000,000  of  volumes;  the  number  at 
present  in  it  is  variously  estimated  at  400,000  and  540,000  yolmBes; 
the  number  of  manuscripts  amounts  to  22,000. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Ludwigs-Kirche  are  the  Blind  Institate  aod 
what  is  called  the  Damenstift  (Ladies'  College),  two  more  of  thos« 
extensive  masses  of  building  which  give  so  much  grandeur  to  this 
street.  The  former  of  these  is  upwards  of  220  feet  and  the  other  4(^j 
feet  in  length;  both  are  by  GKirtner,  and  both  somewhat Bimilir in 
style  to  the  Public  Library.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  umyersitj 
buildings,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  noble  street,  where  ^ej 
form  a  large  quadrangle,  into  which  the  street  itself  runs.  The  Sieger 
Thor  (Qate  of  Victory),  at  the  north  end  of  the  Ludwigs-Strasse,  is  a 
triumphal  arch  designed  by  Qartner  in  imitation  of  the  Arch  of  Coa* 
stantine  in  Rome,  and  dedicated  to  the  Bavarian  army.  It  is  boiHi^ 
Regensburg  stone,  and  embellished  with  medallions  and  has-rebefi 
executed  in  Carrara  marble.  The  masonry  for  solidity  and  besutj  is 
unsurpassed  in  Europe.  The  six  medallions  are  symbolical  of  tha 
Bavarian  provinces ;  the  bas-reliefs  represent  battles,  sieges,  and  the 
passage  of  a  river.  Four  Winged  Victories  in  Carrara  marble,  aod  of 
the  nobleat  forms  and  proportions,  rise  on  either  side  of  the  gate 
before  the  pediment,  which  is  supported  by  four  Corinthian  pihster^^ 
Two  Flying  Victories,  with  wreaths  and  palms,  are  sculptured  ora 
the  central  arch.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Bamk 
seated  in  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  four  lionsi  This  gate  was  opened 
on  October  15, 1850. 

The  Isar-Thor,  one  of  the  old  gate-entrancea  of  the  city,  has  been 
restored  and  decorated  with  a  fine  fresco,  representing  the  return  of 
Lewis  the  Bavarian  after  his  victory  at  Miihldoif .  In  the  Schranoea- 
Platz,  in  the  old  town,  stands  a  piUar  to  conunemorate  the  victoiyof 
the  Bavarians  and  Austrians  over  the  Elector  Palatine,  near  Prag.  A 
bronze 'obelisk,  100  feet  high,  is  erected  in  the  drcus  <alled  Carolineo* 
Platas,  between  the  Botanic  Qarden  and  the  Finakothek,  in  memoi;  of 
the  S0,000  Bavarians  who  fell  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812. 

Among  the  other  public  buildings  of  Miinich  must  be  mentioned- 
the  General  Hospital  (Krankenhaus),  which  stands  in  extensive  grouodi 
to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  outude  the  Sendlinger  Gkte ;  the  lau 
Bridge;  the  Synagogue;  the  Qeneral  Prison,  in  the  Au  suburb;  tb 
Riding  School,  cavalry  and  infantry  barracks;  the  Royal  Poroeiaic 
manufactory,  in  the  Kaufinger-Qasse,  where  the  painting  of  giss  J 
carried  on  extensively,  &c  &c. 

It  remains  to  mention  the  spacious  Friedhof,  or  public  cemeterr, 
which  lies  a  little  east  of  the  Krankenhaus ;  the  Theresijen-Wiese,  &) 
the  south-west  of  the  town,  and  the  beautiful  park  to  the  north-ea.4 
of  the  city,  and  called  the  English  Oarden.  The  English  Gardes, 
situated  to  the  north-east  of  the  city,  is  laid  out  with  plantations. 
intersected  by  streams  of  water,  and  embellished  with  statoes  asd 
various  ornamental  buildings,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  ii  the 
circular  monopteros  of  twelve  Ionic  colunms,  erected  in  1SS3,  as  a 
monumental  temple  in  honour  of  the  elector  Karl  Theodore,  tb 
founder  of  the  g^arden ;  it  is  remarkable  as  exhibiting  the  first  modem 
application  of  polychromy,  the  capitals  of  the  columns  and  the  mould- 
ings  of  the  entablature  being  enriched  with  various  colours  paiated 
in  encaustic.  The  Friedhof  has  at  its  southern  extremity  an  eiteo- 
sive  range  of  building,  consisting  of  a  chapel  and  range  of  arcsdtt, 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  about  550  feet  in  diameter.  In  the 
Theresien-Wiese  (Theresian  Meadow)  a  kind  of  people's  festival  is  held, 
conmiencing  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October.  There  is  a  cattle  shov, 
and  there  are  pony  races,  athletic  games,  and  rifle-ahooting  matches; 
the  king  attends  and  gives  prizes  to  the  aucoassful  competitora  1 
high  sloping  natural  bank,  which  runs  along  one  aide  of  the  meadow,  is 
cut  into  steps  like  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  for  the  convenience  of 
spectators,  and  commands  the  whole  varied  scene,  to  which  the  vilisges 
far  aud  near  send  bands  of  peasants  in  native  costume  and  headed  b; 
their  respective  banners. 

On  the  natural  terrace  just  mentioned,  which  rises  above  the  plain 
on  which  the  city  stands,  is  the  Ruhmea-HaUe  (Hall  of  Fame),  a 
beautiful  dorio  structure  of  white  marble,  adorned  with  emblematze 
friezes  by  Schwanthaler.  It  was  designed  by  Von  Klenss;  basts 
of  all  the  great  men  that  Bavaria  has  produced  are  to  be  arrsB|ed 
along  its  wails.  liight  in  front  of  this  beautiful  temple,  and  dwar^ 
it  into  insignificance  by  her  gigantic  proportions^  rises  Schwantbalsrs 
colossal  statue  of  Bavaria,  with  a  majestic  lion  by  her  side,  and  hold- 
ing out  the  wreath,  or  erown,  of  reward  to  any  who  may  be  7<^/ 
to  enter  the  temple.  The  statue,  whid^  represents  a  Titanic  viigm  oi 
calm  majestic  beauty,  is  54  feet  high,  and  stands  on  a  granite  pedestal 
80  feet  high.  It  is  cast  from  Turkish  cannon  sunk  at  the  battle  of 
Navarino,  and  brought  up  by  Qreek  divers.  A  winding  stair^^ 
ascends  the  interior  to  a  chamber  in  the  head,laige  enou^  to  contaia 
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28  persons.  In  the  bust  of  tho  figure  are  20  tons  of  bronse.  The 
statue  was  cast  at  the  bronae  foundry  of  Stiglmayer  in  the  Nymphen- 
bui^  road,  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  between  1844  and  1848,  by 
Ferdinand  Miller,  Stiglmayer^s  nephew.  The  statue  was  unveiled 
during  the  people's  festival  of  October  1850,  in  the  presence  of  the 
ex-king  Ludwig,  his  two  sons,  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Greece,  the 
king  of  Saxony,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people. 

MUNSTER,  one  of  the  four  provinces  into  which  Ireland  is  divided. 
It  comprehends  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  is  bounded  N,  by 
the  province  of  Connaught,  E.  by  the  province  of  Leinster,  S.  and  W. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  lies  between  6V  25'  and  5^'*  12'  N.  lat., 
and  6**  56'  and  10'  82  W.  long. 

The  general  character  of  the  surface  is  mountainous.  Along  the 
ooast  are  tho  excellent  harbours  of  Woterford,  Dungarvan,  Youghal, 
Cork,  Kinsale,  and  Tralee,  which  are  generally  formed  by  thetestuaries 
of  rivers.  Next  to  the  Shannon  the  chief  rivers  are  the  Suir,  the 
Blackwater,  the  Lee,  and  the  Bandon,  all  of  which,  except  the  Suir, 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  have  a  general  direction  from  west  to 
east  The  principal  lakes  are  those  of  Killamey,  which  are  much 
resorted  to  for  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
The  bogs  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  extensive  as  in  most  other 
parts  of  Ireland.  The  province  is  divided  into  the  six  counties  of 
Clars,  Cork,  Kerry,  Liubriok,  Tipperart,  and  Watervord,  to  the 
separate  articles  on  which  we  refer  for  further  information.  For 
ecclesiastical  purposes  Munster  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  archie- 
piscopal  province  of  Caahel,  which  by  the  Act  3  and  4  WiL  IV.  cap.  37, 
was  united  to  that  of  Dublin.  It  contains  the  united  dioceses  of 
Caahel,  Emly,  Waterford,  and  Lismore;  Cork  and  Ross;  Cloyne, 
Limerick,  Ardfert^  and  Aghadoe ;  with  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora  of  the 
united  dioceses  of  Killaloe,  Kilfenora,  Clonfert,  and  Kilmacduagh. 

The  chief  Anglo-Norman  families  who  settled  in  Munster  were  the 
Fitz-Thomases,  earls  of  Desmond ;  the  Butlers,  earls  of  Ormond ;  the 
Geraldines,  Barrys,  Roches,  and  Cogans.  South  Munster  was  divided 
into  counties  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Thomend  (Clare  County) 
was  made  shire-ground  with  Connaught  in  the  11th  year  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  It  was  added  to  Munster  in  1601,  but  continued  till  1792  in 
the  Connaught  circuit.  During  the  rebellions  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, Munster  was  governed  by  a  President  under  the  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland. 

The  population  of  the  counties  and  cities  in  Munster  province  at 
the  four  decennial  periods  of  1821,  1831,  1841,  and  1851,  with  the 
area  of  each,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Irslamd. 

MUNSTER,  NEW.    [Zbalamd,  New.] 

MONSTER,  the  most  north-western  of  the  three  governments  into 
which  the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia  is  divided,  is  bounded  N. 
by  Hanover,  £.  by  Minden,  S.  by  Arensberg  and  the  Rhein-provinz, 
and  W.  by  tiie  Netherlands.  Its  area  is  2797  square  miles,  and  the 
population  in  1846  was  421,044,  about  9-lOths  of  whom  are  Catholics. 
The  government  presents  a  surface  diversified  by  mountains,  hills, 
and  plains ;  the  northern  part  is  drained  by  the  Ems,  and  the  southern 
districts  by  the  Lippe,  a  feeder  of  the  Rhine.  The  Teutobuzgerwald 
range  runs  north-west  across  the  territory  of  Miinster,  forming  part 
of  the  watershed  between  the  Ems  and  the  Weser.  The  country  is 
not  very  productive  in  com;  flax  ""and  hemp  are  the  chief  products. 
Linen  is  the  staple  manufacture.  Swine  are  very  numerous.  This 
government  comprises  a  lax^ge  portion  of  the  former  prinoe-biahoprio 
of  Miinster,  of  which.  Hanover  and  Oldenburg  got  the  rest.  A  rail- 
way runs  south  from  the  city  of  Munster,  and  joins  the  Cologne- 
Minden  line  at  Hamm. 

MUfuter,  the  capital  of  Westphalia,  and  of  the  government  of 
Hiinster,  situated  on  the  river  Ahe,  in  5V  58'  N.  hvt,  V  36'  E.  long., 
in  a  flat  country,  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of  th^  sea,  is  a 
tolerably  well  built  commercial  and  manufacturing  town,  with  about 
21,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  broad;  the  houses  lofty,  but 
neither  uniformly  nor  regularly  built  The  fortifications  were  dis- 
mantled in  1765  but  Uie  ramparts  remain,  which  are  planted  with 
lime-trees  and  form  a  fine  promenade  round  the  town.  Of  the  public 
buildings  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are — ^the  cathedral,  which  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  Bishop  Galen  who  recovered  the  city  from  the 
Anabaptists;  the  church  of  St.-Lambert,  built  in  the  finest  gothio 
style ;  the  palace  of  the  bishop,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
citadel ;  the  senate-house;  and  the  mansbns  of  several  of  the  nobility. 
John  of  Leyden  with  a  few  adherents  threw  himself,  in  1536,  into 
Miinster,  which  he  resolutely  defended  against  the  bishop.  The  town 
however  was  taken  by  storm  and  John  and  two  of  his  followers  were 
put  to  a  violent  death,  and  their  remains  were  exposed  on  the  tower 
of  St.-Lambert^s  church  in  iron  baskets  which  stUl  hang  there.  The 
town  has  a  Ca^olio  ecclesiastical  college,  which  has  faculties  of  theo- 
logy and  philosophy ;  a  Catholic  gymnasium  with  21  professors  and 
625  pupils  (in  1850),  and  a  library  of  about  30,000  volumes;  surgical 
and  veterinary  schools,  a  botanical  garden,  a  school  for  deaf-mutes; 
and  manufactures  of  wooUen-doths,  leaiher,  starch,  &c  The  city  is 
the  seat  of  all  the  great  offices  of  the  province  of  Westphalia.  The 
trade  in  linens,  woollens,  yam,  Rhenish  wine,  hams,  &a,  is  very  con- 
aiderable.  Munster  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  peace  concluded 
in  it  October  24,  1648,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Thirty  Tears  War. 
It  was  founded  at  the  ead  of  the  6th  century  and  called  Meilaud  and 
about  a  century  after  Miningerode.    In  972  it  was  taken  by  Charle- 


nu^ne,  in  whose  time  the  bishopric  was  founded  and  a  monastery 
built)  whence  the  name  of  Miinster  is  derived.  A  navigable  canal 
connects  Miinster  with  the  Ems ;  and  a  railroad  21  miles  in  length 
unites  it  to  the  Hamm  station  on  the  Koln-Minden  Una 

JBochoU,  on  the  Aa,  about  46  miles  W.  from  Miinster,  has  a  castle^ 
belonging  to  the  princes  of  Salm-Salm,  manufactures  of  woollens, 
cotton,  silk,  hosiery,  spirits,  soap,  and  a  population  of  4300.  There 
are  extensive  iron-works  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  At  AnhoU,  a 
small  town  near  Bocholt,  is  the  principal  residence  of  the  prince  of 
Salm-Salm.  [Anholt.]  Borken,  S.W.  of  Munster,  on  the  Aa,  has  3000 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  linen,  broadcloth,  serge,  and  chicory. 
KOsfddf  20  miles  W.  from  Miinster,  on  the  Berkel,  is  siurounded  by  old 
fortifications,  and  defended  by  a  castle;  the  manufactures  are  linen 
and  woollen  cloth.  It  has  a  population  of  8500,  and  a  Catholic  gym- 
nasium with  12  teachers  and  150  scholars  (in  1850).  Kosfeld  is  the 
residence  of  the  Horstmar  branch  of  the  house  of  Salm.  JUehling- 
hauten,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  circle,  is  situated  on  the  Lippe, 
about  30  miles  S.W.  from  Miinster,  on  the  slope  of  the  Hard  Moun- 
tain, and  has  an  old  ducal  residence,  two  churches,  an  asylum  for 
females  of  noble  birth,  some  linen  manufactures,  steel-works,  and 
about  3000  inhabitants.  There  is  a  Catholic  gymnasium  in  the  town, 
which  had  10  teachers  and  130  students  in  1850.  Becklinghausen 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  small  sovereign  county,  301  square 
miles  in  extent,  which  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Arembejqg;  the  duke 
is  still  the  proprietor  but  the  sovereignty  vests  in  the  king  of 
Prussia.  Sleinfurt,  N.W.  of  Miinster,  a  residence  of  the  princes  of 
Bentheim,  has  a  population  of  2700,  who  manufacture  linen  and 
leather.  Warendorf,  K  of  Munster,  on  the  Ems,  has  a  gymnasium,  a 
mad-house,  several  bleach-works,  an  important  linen  market,  and  4200 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  linen  and  broadcloth. 

MUONIO-ELF.    [Bothnia.] 

MUR.      [CdTES-DU-NORD.] 

MUlt-DE-BARREZ.    [Avbtbon.] 

MURAT.    [Caotal.] 

MURCIA,  an  ancient  province  of  Spain,  formerly  a  kingdom,  is 
bounded  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  province  of  Granada, 
N.  and  N.W.  by  Castilla  la  Nueva,  K  and  N.E.  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  the  province  of  Valencia,  W.  by  the  province  of  Jaen,  and 
S.W.  by  the  province  of  Granada.  It  is  situated  between  37''  23'  and 
89**  16'  N.  lat,  40'  and  3°  8'  W.  long.  The  greatest  length  from  north 
to  south  is  about  130  miles,  the  greatest  width  from  east  to  west  is 
about  110  milea  The  area  is  7877  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1849  was  595,531.  It  is  divided  into  the  two  following  modem 
provinces : — 


Provinces. 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

Fopalation  in  1840. 

Maroia          .        .        .  ) 
Albacete  .        .        .    .] 

7,877 

400,000 
195,631 

Total      . 

7,B77 

605,531 

Sn/rface, — The  form  of  Murcia  ia  very  irregular,  and  the  boundaries 
are  for  the  most  part  conventionaL  Only  at  the  extreme  western 
angle  the  Rio  Guadarmena  forms  a  natural  line  of  separation  between 
Murcia  and  the  provinces  of  La  Muicha  and  Jaen.  The  modem 
province  of  Albacete  comprises  the  interior  or  north-westem  part  of 
the  old  province;  the  modem  province  of  Murcia  comprises  the  south- 
eastern portion,  or  that  next  the  coast,  the  line  of  division  between 
the  two  being  formed  by  the  summit  level  of  the  SieiTa  de  Sagra 
extended  along  the  line  of  the  sierras  of  Jumella,  Tecla,  and  Yillena. 

The  coast  from  the  boundary  of  Granada  as  far  as  Cartagena 
presents  a  series  of  steep  and  elevated  clifb;  eastward  from  that  port 
to  the  Cabo  de  Palos  the  coast  ia  low  and  sandv,  the  cape  itself  being 
the  termination  of  a  ridge  of  hills  from  the  interior ;  northward  of 
the  Cabo  de  Palos  is  a  shallow  land-looked  sea-lagune  odled  the 
Enoanizada  de  Murcia.  The  Sierra  de  Sagra,  interrupted  by  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Mundo,  may  be  said  to  extend  under  different  names 
from  south-west  to  north-east  through  the  centre  of  the  province, 
forming  a  natural  line  of  division  between  Uie  two  modem  provinces. 
The  Sierra  de  Aloanus  crosses  the  western  comer  of  the  province, 
extends  through  a  part  of  La  Mancha,  and  again  enters  Murcia  near 
Chinchilla,  filling  up  the  north-westem  angle.  The  Sierra  de  Segura 
crosses  the  province  between  the  Sierra  de  Alcaraz  and  the  Sierra  de 
Sagra;  all  these  mountain  ridges  being  in  fact  ofisets  from  the 
eastern  end  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  Another  series 
of  mountains  extends  from  the  province  of  Granada,  south  of  the 
town  of  Lores,  to  Cartagena,  and  this  series  includes  the  great 
mining  district  of  Murcia.  Other  mountain  groups  cross  the  province 
in  various  directions,  separated  from  each  other  by  extensive  valleys 
and  a  few  level  tracts.  The  only  plain  of  considerable  extent  lies 
between  Cartagena  and  Orihuela,  and  this  plain  is  divided  into  two 
portions  by  a  chain  of  sandstone  hills  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Sangonera.  The  Sierra  de  Segura  ia  a  mass  of  gray  and  white  lime- 
stone, and  most  of  the  other  mountain  ranges  belong  to  the  same 
formation.  Trachyte  and  other  volcanio  rocks  occur  at  Almasarron ; 
and  here  and  in  the  mountains  south  of  Lorca  the  mining  operations 
are  chiefly  carried  on.    Porphyry,  greenstone,  primary  slates,  fino 
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marUei,  rock-orystel,  and  gypeum,  are  found  in  yarioQB  pixte^of  the 
province. 

Bivert, — ^There  is  only  one  riyer-syBtem  in  Mureia,  that  of  the  Rio 
Segura  and  its  affluente.  The  Segura  rieee  at  the  louthem  end  of 
the  Sierra  de  Segura^  and  has  a  northern  course  for  about  60  miles, 
and  in  this  part  of  its  course  receives  the  TaiviUa  on  the  eastern  bank. 
It  then  turns  to  the  east,  and  having  received  the  Mundo  from  La 
Msncha,  takes  a  southern  course,  receiving  on  its  western  bank  the 
Moratara,  the  Cacavara,  and  the  Quipar.  It  then  takes  an  eastern 
oonrse,  passes  by  the  dty  of  Muroia,  below  which  it  receives  the 
Sangonera  from  the  south,  and  soon  afterwards  enters  the  province  of 
Valencia,  where  it  &ll8  into  the  sea  below  the  Albufera  de  Elohe. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Produetiom, — The  climate  of  Murcia  is  varied. 
Storms  are  not  unfreqaent  in  the  spring ;  the  summers  are  temperate 
on  the  searooast  and  among  the  mountains,  but  intensely  hot  in  the 
plains,  the  mercury  ofton  rising  above  100**  Fahr.  in  the  shade ;  the 
autumns  are  delightful,  and  the  winters  are  so  mild  that  ice  and 
snow  are  almost  unknown.  CJlouds  and  fogs  are  rare,  and  the  sky 
Is  almost  always  blue  and  bright ;  but  on  the  other  hand  rain  veiy 
seldom  fsUs. 

Except  in  the  vioinitv  of  the  Rio  Segura  and  its  tributaries,  the 
soil  is  generally  parched  for  want  of  water,  and  in  many  parts  is 
almost  a  desert ;  but  in  the  river-valleys  an'd  wherever  irrigation  can 
be  abundantly  snpplied,  the  fertility  is  excessive,  especially  of  those 
districts  whi&  are  called  Huertas,  or  gardens.  A  laige  portion  of 
the  vale  of  Murcia  is  of  this  character.  This  portion  is  about  16  miles 
long,  extending  south-west  and  north-east  from  the  dty  of  Murcia,  and 
7  or  8  miles  wide,  is  watered  by  the  Sangonera  and  the  Segura,  and 
bounded  by  mountain  ranges  on  both  sides.  It  is  divided  into  fields 
by  embankments  about  two  feet  high,  to  asslBt  the  process  of  irri- 
gation, and  by  rows  of  mulberry-trees  and  various  kinds  of  shrubs. 
The  whole  of  the  vale  may  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the  tower  of  the 
cathedral  of  Murda,  whence  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  garden 
extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  luxuriantly  green  9ven  in  winter, 
and  producing  wheat,  flax,  pulse,  and  vegetables,  interspersed  with 
fig-trees,  orange-trees,  and  stately  palms.  The  vale  of  Lorca  is  com- 
paratively small,  but  is  rendered  very  fertile  by  an  artificial  system 
of  irrigation  supplied  from  a  vast  reservoir  of  water  called  the  Fantano 
de  Lorca.  This  reservoir  was  formed  by  damming  back  a  stream 
which  ran  through  a  narrow  gorge  between  mountains,  and  after- 
wards fell  into  the  Sangonera.  A  dyke  of  stone  was  constructed  of 
enormous  height  and  thickness,  and  thus  a  deep  lake  was  formed. 
The  dyke  was  finished  in  1789.  It  was  quite  filled  with  water  in 
February  1802,  but  on  the  2nd  of  April  it  gave  way,  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  damage  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  vales  of  Lorca 
and  Murcia.  It  has  since  been  repaired,  and  the  water  is  distributed 
in  such  quantitiesras  are  required. 

The  v^etable  productions  are  wheat,  barley,  rye,  rice,  maize,  flax, 
Tegetebles,  and  fruit  of  superior  qtiality,  particularly  oranges,  lemons, 
melons,  and  pomegranates.  The  most  common  trees  are  the  mul- 
berry, the  olive,  and  the  carob ;  evergreen  and  other  oaks  are  in  some 
parte  numerous.  The  pines  on  the  Sierra  de  Segura  form  the  laigest 
forest  in  the  south  of  Spain.  The  oleander,  cistus,  and  other  odorife- 
rous shrubs,  grow  wild,  and  the]  prickly  pear  and  American  aloe 
flourish  luxuriantly.  Barilla  is  made  on  the  sea-coast  Rich  wines, 
oil,  and  silk  are  produced  in  considerable  quantities.  The  esparto- 
rush  grows  qjontaneously  in  the  uncultivated  district^  and  is  worked 
up  into  baskets^  mats,  ropes,  and  other  useful  articles.  The  fiirming 
stock  are  prindpally  sheep  and  goats,  homed  cattle  being  rare.  The 
pigs  are  veiy  huge  and  well  fSsttened ;  they  are  fed  on  tiie  acorn  of 
the  ilex-oak  and  other  produce  of  the  foreste.  Game  is  abundant. 
Wolves,  foxes,  and  wild  boars  inhabit  the  mounteins. 

The  minerals  are  lead,  silver,  sulphur,  and  nitre.  The  lead  and 
silver-mines  are  mostly  near  the  ooast^  between  Cartegena  and  the 
province  of  Qranada. 

The  artides  exported  from  the  province  of  Murcia  mostly  pass 
through  the  port  of  Cartagena*  They  consist  of  wheat,  barley,  maise, 
oil,  bfuillai  red  pepper,  esparto-rash,  and  raw  and  manufactured  silk. 
The  imports  are  sali-fish,  sugar,  cocoa,  coffee,  rice,  iron,  and  contra> 
band  artides  of  hardware,  linens,  woollens,  eaiihenware,  and  tobacco. 

Of  manufactures  there  are  veiy  few,  and  of  none  enough  to  supply 
the  consumption  of  the  province.  The  silk-manufacture,  once  laige, 
has  now  almost  ceased.  It  ii  chiefly  the  product  of  hand-labour,  and 
cannot  compete  with  the  silk  goods  of  Valencia,  which  are  mostly 
produced  by  machinwy.  Qood  wines  are  made ;  but  the  manufactures 
of  brandy,  coarse  linen,  hemp,  flax,  ouUeiy,  and  gunpowder,  are 
inferior  in  quality  and  not  considerable  in  quantity. 

Townt. — ^The  city  of  Murcia  is  the  capital  of  the  andent  province  as 
well  as  of  the  modem.  TMuboia.]  AlbactU,  86  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Mu^da,  is  the  capital  of  the  modem  province  of  Albacete.  From  ito 
central  podtion,  whence  roads  branch  to  Murda,  Valencia,  and  Madrid, 
it  is  a  place  of  great  traflia  It  stands  in  an  extensive  pldn,  which  is 
inrigated  by  a  canal,  and  produces  large  quantities  of  com  and  saf&on. 
The  town  is  famous  for  ite  outlfry,  coavM  indeed,  but  such  as  satisfies 
the  Spaniard,  especially  the  long  pointed  two-edged  punal,  or  dagger- 
knife.  The  population  is  about  18,00a  Alhamia,  22  miles  aW.  from 
Murda,  is  frequented  for  ito  wami  baths.  There  is  a  Moorish  castle 
In  ruins.    The  population  is  abont  7000.    Alnkmaa,  88  miles  S.  by  S. 


from  Albacete,  is  a  well-built  and  tolerably  flourishing  town.  The  Tega, 
or  plain,  is  irrigated  by  means  of  the  Pantano  of  Alfera,  a  fine  reeerroii 
of  water,  and  the  produce  ii  abundant  The  population  is  about  70(N). 
Cairavaea,  45  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Murcia,  is  a  considerable  toim  si 
the  base  of  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  Sierra  de  Sagra,  and  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Bio  Caravaca.  It  contdns  a  ruined  Moorieh 
castle,  a  college,  and  some  conventual  buildings.  The  popuktioa  is 
about  10,000.  Cartagena  is  the  chief  port  of  ^e  province.  [Cabti- 
OEKA.]  ChincMUa,  11  miles  S.E.  from  Albacete,  is  surrounded  by 
andent  walls,  and  has  an  old  castle.  There  are  manufactures  of  coane 
cloth.  The  population  in  1845  was  12,609.  Oieza  {Zieta),  27  mfles 
K.W.  from  Murcia,  is  dtuated  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Segura.  It 
has  manufactures  of  coarse  doth,  and  in  1845  contained  a  populatioB 
of  6017.  HeUin,  52  miles  N.W.  from  Murda,  is  dtuated  in  a  hilly 
district  not  far  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mundo.  It  is  tolenbly 
well  buUt ;  most  of  the  houses  are  painted,  and  the  streeta  are  well 
paved.  It  contains  a  fine  old  parish  church,  and  there  are  remains  of 
a  Roman  fortress.  The  population  in  1845  was  9814.  /umiOa,  40  miles 
N.K.W.  from  Murda,  stonds  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  which  is  crownM  by 
an  old  fortress.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  ia  tolerably  well  built,  and  hu 
manufiustures  of  fire-arms,  earthenware,  and  tUee.  The  populatim  m 
1845  was  7862.  Lorca,  45  miles  S.W.  from  Murcia,  is  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Sangonera,  in  a  beautiful  and  highly-cultivated  rsk^ 
with  mounteins  on  boui  ddes.  The  streete  of  the  old  part  of  the  town 
are  irregular,  steep,  and  narrow,  but  clean ;  the  new  part  has  wider 
streete  more  regulariy  laid  out.  The  castle  on  the  Monte  de  Oro  wis 
formerly  very  strong,  and  is  still  a  fine  specimen  of  a  fortren  of  tite 
middle  ages.  The  long  lines  of  walls  are  the  work  of  the  Moois.  The 
town  contains  a  collegiate  church,  a  gothic  church,  a  biahop'B  palace, 
a  college,  and  two  hospitals.  There  are  manufactures  of  Imen-doth, 
saltpetre,  and  thread.  The  population  in  1845  was  40,469.  ifv^o,  % 
miles  W.  from  Murda,  is  resorted  to  for  the  warm  mineral  bathe  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  pottery,  and  con- 
tains a  population  of  about  6500.  Segwra  de  la  Sierra,  95  mOea  W.N.W. 
ftrom  Murcia,  is  dtuated  between  the  Rio  Ouadalimar  and  the  Siem 
de  Segura.  The  population  is  about  2500,  who  are  mostly  employed 
in  the  lead-  silver-  and  copper-mines  in  the  vicinity.  ToUaia,  30  nules 
S. W.  f^m  Murda,  is  one  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  gipsies  of  Horcia. 
It  contains  a  fine  fountein  supplied  by  an  aqueduct,  and  has  eome 
manufactures  of  linen,  earthenware,  brandy,  and  saltpetre;  The  popu- 
lation in  1845  was  8500.  Villena,  50  miles  N.N.K  from  Murda,  atandfl 
near  the  foot  of  Monte  San  Cristoval,  which  is  crowned  with  a  caatle 
now  in  ruins.  It  contains  a  town-haU,  palace,  hospital,  barracka,  and 
brandy  distilleries.  The  streeta  of  the  town  are  narrow  and  winding 
but  it  has  an  extendve  moddm  suburb  of  better  architecture.  The 
population  in  1845  was  8224.  Teela,  48  miles  N.  from  Murcia,  stands 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cerro  de  Calvario,  which  is  crowned  by  a  ruined 
Moorish  castle.  It  has  distilleries  of  brandy,  and  contains  a  population 
of  9400. 

History. — ^Murda  was  the  part  of  Spain  first  coloniaed  by  the 
Carthaginians,  who,  about  B.a  202,  founded  New  Carthage,  now 
Cartagena.  [Cabtaobna.]  It  passed,  with  the  rest  of  the  peninnila, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  and  Gotha.  From  the  Goths  it 
was  conquered  in  552  by  Justinian,  emperor  of  the  East,  and  it 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  tiU  624,  when  it  was  recovered 
by  the  Gothic  king  Suintilha.  In  712  it  was  conquered  by  Abdaladi, 
son  of  Muza,  the  Arab  invader  of  Spain.  It  continued  subject  to  the 
khalifs  of  Cordova  till  1144,  when,  after  the  breaking  up  of  that 
khalifate,  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Granada;  bat  in 
1221  was  re-annexed  to  Cordova.  In  1239  it  was  raised  into  a  distinct 
kingdom  by  Hudiel,  who  the  following  year  submitted  to  Ferdinand 
the  Saint,  king  of  Castilla,  consenting  to  pay  tribute  on  condition  of 
bdng  allowed  to  retain  the  crown  for  life.  In  1264  he  endearoured 
to  reffain  his  independence,  but  was  conquered  and  dethroned  in  1266 
by  Alonso  X.  of  Castilla  and  James  L  of  Aragon.  Murcia  ever  afte^ 
wards  continued  in  the  possesdon  of  the  Christians. 

(Mados,  JHcdonario  Geografico  de  JSspa^a;  Laborde,  Itinirm 
Ducriptif  de  VEtpaoM;  Townsend,  Jowmey  through  Spain;  Cook, 
Sketchee  in  Spain  ;  Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain  ;  Inglis,  i^otn  in  WO; 
Hoskms,  Spain  aa  it  is,  1851 ;  Mariima,  ffisloria  QeMroldeEipaM; 
Conde,  Loe  Arabee  en  Etpaiia,) 

MURCIA,  a  dty  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  andent  kingdom  ami 
province  of  Murda,  and  of  the  modem  province  of  the  same  name,  ii 
dtuated  in  88'  2'  N.  hit.,  1*  14'  W.  long.,  280  miles  S.E.  from  Madrid. 
The  population  in  1845  was  48,488.  It  stands  on  the  northern  or  left 
bank  of  the  Segura,  a  little  above  the  junction  of  the  Sassonoa. 
The  beautiful  garden-like  vale  is  described  under  the  province.  The 
approach  to  the  dty  fh>m  Lorca  is  by  a  wide  avenue  four  miles  long^ 
bordered  with  trees,  and  terminated  by  two  lofty  towers  of  one  of  the 
churches.  A  fine  bridge,  built  in  1720,  crosses  the  Segura,  and  cob- 
necte  the  city  with  a  suburb  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

Murda  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  sufihigan  to  the  archbishop  of  Toledo. 
The  dty  was  built  b v  the  Moors  out  of  materials  of  the  Roman  Morsi 
It  was  formerly  walled,  but  is  now  open.  The  streets  are  generally 
narrow,  but  dean,  and  here  and  there  small  squaras  and  gardens  filled 
with  palms,  cypresses,  and  orange-  and  lemon-trees,  promote  the  yenti- 
lation  and  gratify  the  eye.  The  houses  also,  bdng  painted  in  nxiora 
colours^  mostly  blue^  pink,  and  yellow,  add  to  the  piotoreiqae  effect 
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The  houses  are  generally  low  and  flat-roofed ;  those  of  the  prinoipAl 
square,  or  plaza,  have  lughly-wrought-lron  balconies,  and  in  this  plaza 
is  the  episcopal  palace,  also  painted.  The  cathedral  was  begun  in 
1353,  and  reoeived  additions  and  alterations  in  1521  and  subsequently. 
The  architecture  is  consequently  of  mixed  styles  of  gothia  The 
belfry-tower  was  begun  in  1522  and  completed  in  1766.  It  is  of  a 
square  form,  rises  in  diminishing  stages,  and  is  crowned  by  a  dome. 
It  is  10  feet  higher  than  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Sevilla;  and, 
like  that  tower,  is  ascended  by  an  inclined  plane  320  paces  in  length 
and  gradually  increasing  in  steepness  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  first 
stage,  where  there  is  a  g^eiy  with  a  balustrade.  A  narrow  staircase 
of  40  steps  conducts  thence  to  the  belfry,  and  there  are  70  steps  more 
to  the  highest  gallery,  whence  the  ^iew  is  truly  magnificent,  embracing 
not  only  the  Huerta  of  Murcia,  but  the  whole  extent  of  the  vale,  a 
distance  of  about  30  miles.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral  contains 
some  gothic  chapels  of  delicate  workmanship.  There  are  no  pictures ; 
they  were  carried  off  by  the  French.  There  are  ten  other  churches, 
seyeral  colleges,  a  town-hall,  a  plaza  de  toros,  an  hospital,  a  botanic 
garden,  and  two  or  three  public  libraries.  It  had  upwards  of  20 
conventual  buildings,  which  sinoe  the  suppression  have  been  taken 
down  or  converted  to  secular  uses.  The  promenades  are  the  Alameda 
del  Carmen  and  the  Arenal. 

The  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  city  are  inconsiderable.  There 
are  oil-millB,  white-lead  works,  potteries,  and  tanneries.  The  govern- 
ment manufactories  of  nitre  and  gunpowder  are  nearly  inactive.  The 
esparto-rush  is  wrought  into  baskets,  mats,  cordage,  and  sandals. 
Some  silk  thread  is  spun,  and  small  quantities  of  silk  fabrics  woven. 
There  are  also  a  few  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
linen-doth.    Fruits  are  exported. 

(Ford,  Handbook  of  S^in;  Inglisi  Spcwik  in  1830;  Hoskins,  Spcm 
tuitu,  1851.) 

MURET.    [Qaronnb,  Haute.] 

MURO.    [Basiuoata.] 

MURRAY,  RIVER.    [Austbalia;  South  Aubibalia.] 

MURRUMBIDOEE.    [Austbalia.] 

MURVIBDRO.    [Valbnoia.] 

MUSCAT,  or  MASCATE,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  east  coast  of 
Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Oman,  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  which  is 
joined  to  the  island  of  Muscat  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  in  23''  48'  N.  lat, 
58°  40'  K  long.,  and  has  about  60,000  inhabitants.  High  lands  to  the 
south  and  west,  and  the  island  towards  the  east  shelter  the  harbour, 
the  entrance  to  which  is  from  the  northward,  and  protected  by  forts 
on  each  side ;  within  there  is  room  enoush  for  a  large  fleet  to  moor 
in  4  or  5  fathoms  water.  A  fort  close  to  the  town,  and  two  other  forts 
on  the  western  side  of  the  harbour  command  the  whole  of  the  port 
The  town  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  otherv^ise  strongly  fortified. 
The  houses  are  only  one  story  high,  with  the  exception  of  some  hand- 
some stone  buildings  erected  by  uie  Portuguese.  There  are  also  some 
houses  built  in  the  Persian  style,  and  an  aqueduct. 

Muscat  is  a  great  coixmiercial  entrepdt,  and  has  a  very  active  trade. 
A  large  number  of  ships  belong  to  it,  and  trade  to  British  India» 
Sumatra,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  Red  Sea»  and  eastern  coast  of 
Afirica,  the  Comoro  Isles,  and  Madagascar.  Indeed  wherever  Arab 
traders  are  met  with,  between  Africa  and  China,  they  may  be  set  down 
as  belonging  to  Muscat.  The  port  is  resorted  to  by  ships  from  every 
port  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  British  and  French  merchantmen  trading 
to  the  Persian  Qulf  stop  at  Muscat  to  sell  and  purchase  goods.  Besides 
its  maritime  commerce,  Muscat  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the 
Arab  tribes  of  the  interior.  The  principal  articles  of  the  commerce 
of  Muscat  are — asafostida,  almonds,  raisins,  pistachio  nuts,  socotrine 
aloes,  gum  ammoniac,  sulphur,  gum  copal,  and  saltpetre.  ^  Other  arti- 
cles are  frankincense,  pearls,  gall-nuts,  coffee,  cocoa-nut-oil,  galbanum, 
hides,  ootton-wool,  mother^*-pearl,  gum,  bees'-wax,  raw-silk,  indigo, 
tortoise-shell,  rhinoceros-horns,  pepper,  cochineal,  cinnamon,  sugar, 
lice,  sandal-wood,  dates,  saffron,  wheat,  horses,  salt,  dried-fiish,  &a 
Host  of  these  articles  are  imported  in  Arab  vessels  from  Persia^ 
Zanzibar,  Africa,  and  Western  Arabia,  and  are  exported  to  India,  the 
Mauritius,  Bourbon,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  America,  France,  Zanzibar,  fta 
The  tissues  imported  at  Muscat  are  British  and  American  long-doths, 
British  calico-prints,  India  shawls,  Chinese  silks,  &;c.  The  country  near 
the  town  is  barren,  but  provisions,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  fresh-fish 
are  abundant  in  the  markets.  Bullocks,  sheep,  and  fowls  are  to  be 
had  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  annual  imports  into  Muscat  are  pro- 
bably under-estimated  at  a  million  sterling.  Imports  pay  a  duty  of 
5  per  cent,  if  coming  from  Arabia,  America,  or  Great  Britain ;  4  per 
cent,  if  coming  from  Bourbon.  Ko  duties  are  charged  on  exports. 
There  is  a  large  town  called  Muttra,  3  miles  to  the  westward,  nearly 
aa  large  as  Muscat  There  is  a  good  road  between  the  two  places.  At 
Muttra  vessels  can  be  hauled  ashore.  In  the  interior  there  is  another 
large  town  called  Rottak, 

Muscat  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguese  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  it  was  then  subject  to  Ormuz. 
Albuquerque  took  it  in  1507,  but  had  immediately  to  put  down  a 
bloody  insurrection  of  the  Arabs.  On  the  destruction  of  Ormuz 
Muscat  became  the  principal  centre  of  trade  in  this  part  of  the  East^ 
and  yielded  enormous  profits  to  the  Portuguese,  who  held  the  town 
till  1 648.  During  this  mterval  they  built  the  fortifications  and  greatly 
improved  the  city,  having  erected  a  handsome  church,  a  college, 


and  many  other  publio  structures,  beddes  many  superb  stone  housea. 
After  being  gorged  with  wealth  the  Portuguese  treated  the  natives  so 
badly  and  put  so  many  restrictions  on  their  commerce,  that  they  took 
up  arms  and  drove  the  Portuguese  to  their  ships.  Many  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  by  the  Portuguese  to  recover  the  town. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  Arabs  of  Muscat — expert  seamen,  skilled  in 
the  use  of  fire-arms — soon  raised  a  maritime  force  which  overawed  not 
only  the  neighbouring  coasts,  but  also  the  European  powers  in  India, 
By  1694  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  sevend  places  in  the 
Persian  Qulf,  and  were  threatening  Gk>mbroon ;  and  the  British 
government,  acting  upon  the  report  of  their  resident  at  that  place, 
proposed  to  send  out  an  armament  to  clear  the  Indian  seas,  and  **  to 
root  out  that  nest  of  pirates  the  Mascate  Arabs."  In  1707  the  Arabs 
obtained  permission  to  build  ships  at  the  ports  of  Pegu  from  the  king 
of  that  country ;  and  their  fleets,  comprising  ships  of  from  30  to  50 
guns,  annoyed  trade  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  frequently  made  descents 
on  the  towns  along  the  Malabar  coast.  With  the  Persians  they  were 
almost  continually  at  war,  although  Persian  traders  were  always  per- 
mitted to  trade  at  Muscat  or  any  of  its  dependencies;  all  Persian  ships 
of  war  were  considered  fair  game.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  they  have  laid  aside  their  piratical  practices,  and  have  confined 
themselves  principally  to  commerce ;  and  during  the  rule  of  the 
present  Imam  the  territorial  dominions,  naval  power,  and  commer- 
cial importance  of  Muscat  have  increased  so  vastly  as  to  entitle 
him  to  be  numbered  among  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  He  has 
commercial  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
has  opened  intercourse  with  several  European  powers.  . 

The  Imam  of  Muscat  claims  as  his  possessions  in  Asia  all  the  south- 
east coast  of  Arabia  from  the  frontier  of  the  British  settlement  of 
Aden  to  Ras-el-Had;  all  the  territory  of  Oman  along  the  east  coast  of 
Arabia,  the  sea-coast  and  islands  in  the  Persian  Qul^  including  the 
Bahrein  Islands  and  the  pearl-fishery  contiguous  to  them ;  and  the  coast 
of  the  Mukran.  In  Africa  he  claims  sovereignty  over  all  the  ooast 
from  Gape  Delgado  to  Cape  Gardafui,  including  the  ports  of  Mon- 
gallow,  Lindi,  Quiloah,  Melinda,  Lamoo,  Brava,  Magadoxa,  &c. ;  and 
the  valuable  islands  of  Mafea,  Zanzibar,  Remba,  Soootia,  &c.  Only  a 
small  part  of  this  immense  territory  is  garrisoned  by  his  troops^  but 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  it  is  tributary  to  him.  He  rules  with  patriarchal 
and  despotic  sway,  but  it  is  said  in  a  just  and  liberal  spirit.  His 
government  is  strict  and  to  Europeans  courteous.  A  foreigner  mav 
walk  the  streets  of  Muscat  at  any  hour  of  the  night  unmolested. 
Goods  are  piled  up  in  the  streets  exposed  night  and  day,  and  pilfering 
is  never  attempted. 

The  Imam  derives  his  revenue,  which  is  more  than  adequate  to  his 
expenditure,  chiefly  from  commerce,  in  which  he  employs  a  great 
number  of  merchant  vessels;  from  import  dues  on  foreign  merchan- 
dise ;  and  from  tribute  money  or  the  equivalent  presents  made  him  by 
princes  under  his  sway.  His  naval  force,  more  efficient  than  that  of 
all  the  native  emperors  and  princes  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Japan,  numbered  in  1837  15  vessels,  carrying  from  6  to  74  guns ;  50 
baghelas  (one-masted  vessels  of  200  to  800  tons),  carrying  8  to  18 
guns ;  and  10  balits  (one-masted  vessels  of  100  to  200  tons)  carrying 
4  to  6  guns.  The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  Muscat 
at  the  same  time,  was  estimated  at  2000  of  all  sizes,  a  very  lai^ge  pro- 
portion of  these  being  small  craft  He  has  intelligent  officers  and 
abundance  of  sailors ;  but  he  keeps  only  a  small  number  of  regular 
troops  as  he  can  have  any  number  of  Bedouins,  whenever  he  wants 
them,  merely  for  the  clothing  and  maintenance.  His  naval  force 
however  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  power  against  all 
native  pretensions  over  aU  the  territories  he  claims  as  his  own.  [5u 
Supplement.] 

MUSCATINE.    [Iowa.] 

MUSKERRY  MOUNTAINS.    [Cork.] 

MUSKINGUM.    [Mississipn,  River.] 

MUSSELBURGH.    [EDmBUBOHSHiBB.] 

MUSSIDAN.      PORDOONB.] 

MUSSY-L'EVfiQUE.     [Aubk.] 

MUSTIGANNIM.    [ALG:6RrE.] 

MUTFORD  and  LOTHINGLAND,  a  hundred  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk  which  has  been  constituted  a  Foor-Law  Union.  It  is  bounded 
N.  and  W.  by  Norfolk,  E.  by  the  North  Sea,  and  S.  by  the  hundreds 
of  Blything  and  Wangford,  and  comprises  26  parishes  and  hamlets, 
with  an  area  of  83,315  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  16,164. 
Mutford  and  Lothingland  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  24  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  32,732  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
19,854. 

MUTTRA    [Hindustan;  Muscat.] 

MTCE'NiE,  an  ancient  town  and  state  in  the  north  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, founded,  it  is  said,  by  Perseus,  and  which  in  the  time  of  its 
king  Agamemnon  was  the  most  powerful  state  of  Greece,  ruling  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  many  ielauds.  The  small 
kingdom  of  Argos  was  then  subject  to  Mycenso.  But  after  the  death 
of  Agamemnon  and. the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  of  Atreus,  Argos 
gained  the  ascendancy  over  Mycen®,  which  however  protected  by 
Sparta  still  maintained  a  sorb  of  independence.  During  the  Persian 
war,  Aigos  did  not  send  any  assistance  to  the  Northern  Greeks,  but 
the  contingent  from  Myceuse  was  present  at  Thermopylso.  This  added 
to  tiie  grudge  which  Ai^os  bore  against  Mycenae  for  its  pride  of 
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antiquity  aad  independenoei  and  after  the  end  of  the  Persian  campaign, 
while  Sparta  was  distracted  hy  intestine  commotion  and  afflicted  by 
the  consequences  of  an  earthquake,  the  Argives,  being  joined  by  the 
people  of  Tegea  and  Cleone,  attacked  MycensBi  which  Uiey  took  after 
a  stout  resistance^  and  raaed  to  the  ground,  B.a  468.  Part  of  the 
inhabitants  were  made  slaves ;  the  rest  emigrated  to  Ceiyneia,  Cleonse, 
and  some  eren  to  Macedonia.  (Diodorus,  zi ;  Herodotus  ;  Pausanias.) 
Mycenad  neyer  rose  from  its  ruins^  but  these  ruins  still  are  of  consi- 
derable magnitude,  and  very  remarkable.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias 
(ii  oh.  15,  16)  they  consisted  of  a  great  part  of  the  walls,  with  the 
gate  of  the  lions,  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  Cyclopes ;  the  fountain 
called  Perseia ;  and  the  subterraneous  buildings  of  Atreus  and  his 
sons,  in  which  their  treasures  were  deposited.  There  were  likewise 
to  be  seen  the  tombs  of  Atreus,  Agamemnon,  of  his  charioteer 
Euiymedon,  of  Electra,  and  others.  ''But  Clytemnestra  and  ^gis- 
thas,"  adds  Pausanias,  "  were  interred  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
walls,  being  thought  unworthy  of  burial  where  Agamemnon  lay  and 
those  who  were  slain  together  with  him." 

According  to  Leake,  Mycenss  was  built  upon  a  rugged  height  in  a 
recess  between  two  commanding  summits  of  the  range  of  mountains 
which  border  the  eastern  side  of  the  Argolio  plain,  about  7  miles  N. 
by  K  from  Argos.  The  Acropolis,  the  entire  circuit  of  which  is  still 
seen,  the  ruined  walls  being  in  some  places  from  15  to  20  feet  high, 
resembled  many  other  fortresses  in  Qreece,  being  built  on  the  summit 
of  a  steep  hill  between  two  torrents.  Its  lengtii  is  about  400  yards, 
and  its  breadth  about  200  yards.  The  ground  rises  considerably 
within  the  indosure ;  on  the  summit  are  the  openings  of  subterraneous 
cisterns  or  granaries  built  of  large  irregular  stones  lined  with  plaster. 
It  has  a  great  gate  at  the  north-west  angle,  and  a  postern  towards  the 
north-east,  The  door-case  is  formed  of  two  massive  upright  blocks  of 
stone,  covered  with  another  which  is  15  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  6 
feet  7  inches  high.  Upon  this  stands  a  triangular  stone  of  green  basalt 
12  feet  long,  10  feet  high,  and  2  feet  thick,  upon  the  face  of  which 
are  represented  in  bas-relief  two  lions  standing  on  their  hind  legs,  one 
on  each  side  of  a  round  pillar  or  altar,  upon  which  they  rest  their 
fore  paws.  Below  the  Acropolis,  in  the  direction  of  the  modem  village 
of  Elharvati,  are  the  Spili^  or  subterraneous  chambers,  known  in  we 
time  of  Pausanias  by  the  name  of  the  Treasury  of  Atreus.  The  largest 
of  these  chambers,  which  is  of  a  conical  form,  is  about  50  feet  in  dia- 
meter at  the  base.  The  door-ways  are  ornamented  with  half-columns 
of  a  style  resembling  the  Tuscan.  With  the  exception  of  some  later 
reparations,  easily  distinguished  from  the  oldest  part,  which  is  of  the 
kind  called  Cyclopean,  everything  left  at  Hycente  dates  from  the  heroic 


agei.  Notwithstanding  this  remote  antiquity,  Myoens  has  nndergooa 
less  change  than  any  place  in  Greece  ainoe  the  time  of  Paoaaiiiaa. 

(Leake,  Travels  in  the  Morea,) 

MT^CONOS,  MICONI,  one  of  the  Oyeladea,  is  situated  east  d 
Delo^  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channeL  It  is  about 
10  miles  in  length,  and  6  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  iabuid  ii 
mountainous,  and  not  very  fertile :  it  produces  some  coni,  wine,  and 
cotton,  but  is  deficient  in  wood.  It  exports  wine,  figs,  and  hidea. 
The  population  is  about  6000.  On  the  west  side  of  the  ialand  is  tha 
chief  town,  also  called  Mycone,  which  has  a  harbour  and  about  5000 
inhabitants,  who  are  by  repute  good  sailors.  The  island  belongs  to  tha 
kingdom  of  Greece,  and  is  included  with  the  other  Cydadea  in  tha 
nome  of  SyriL  Hyconos  and  Tines  form  the  see  of  a  Boman  Catholia 
bishop. 

MYGDONIA    [Macedonia.] 

MTRTOAN  SEA.    [JBosAir  Sea.] 

MY'SIA,  an  ancient  province  in  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor,  tu 
bounded  N.  by  the  Propontis,  W.  by  the  Hellespont  and  the  JSgeaa 
Sea,  S.  by  Lydia«  from  which  it  was  divided  by  the  mountaina  wbieh 
separate  the  valley  of  the  Caicus  from  that  of  the  Hermus,  and  EL 
by  the  Rhyndacus,  which  divided  it  from  Bithynia.  On  the  aoath- 
east  the  high  land  forming  the  interior  of  Mysia  joins  the  oentnl 
table-land  of  Phrygia  towards  the  town  of  AzanL  Herodotoi 
(viL  74-75)  says  that  the  Mysians  were  a  Lydisn  colony.  Strabo  (xii) 
says  that  '*  the  Mysians  of  Asia  were  considered  to  be  Lydians  by 
some,  and  Thracians  by  others."  This  may  mean  that  Thradan 
immigrations  became  mixed  with  the  previous  inhabitants  of  Lydian 
race.  Repeated  Thracian  immigrations  are  mentioned  as  having  taken 
place  before  and  after  the  Trojan  war.  Then  came  the  Juliana,  who 
occupied  the  maritime  coast  from  the  Hermus  to  the  iEsepaa,  and 
built  their  cities  there.  Geographers  distinguished  .£olia  and  Troaa 
from  Mysia.     [Tboas  ;  JSoliahs.] 

Mysia  became  subject  to  the  Lydian  monarchy,  after  the  M  of 
whidi  it  formed  part  of  one  of  the  satrapies  of  the  Penian  empiie 
that  included  also  Lydia.  It  was  afterwards  in  succeasion  under 
the  Macedonians,  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  and  the  Romans.  Under 
the  Romans  it  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Asia.  Its  pzincipal 
towns  were  Abtdos,  Ctzicub,  Pebgamus,  Lampsacus,  Adramytdam, 
and  Miletopolis,  near  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  The  principal  riven 
of  Mysia  were  the  Caicus  in  the  south  and  the  .^sepus  in  the  north; 
the  smaller  ones  were  the  Evenus  and  the  Granicus.    [Anatolu.] 

(Leake,  Asia  Minor  ;  Fellows,  Joiumal,) 

MYSORK    [HiHDUSTAjr.] 
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XTAARDEN.    [Holland.] 

■^^  NAAS,  Kildare  county,  Ireland,  a  market  and  assize  town,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  Dublin  and  Limerick 
road,  in  58*  13'  N.  lat,  e**  40'  W.  long.,  distant  20i  miles  S.W.  from 
Dublin  by  road.  The  population  in  1851  was  3132.  Naas  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  38  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  216,622  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  44,863. 

Naas  was  in  early  times  a  seat  of  the  kings  of  Leinster.  In  1419  a 
parliament  was  held  in  it.  The  town  obtained  charters  from  Henry  Y., 
Elizabeth,  and  James  I.  It  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  Par- 
liament^ but  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union.  Naas  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  and  improved  district.  It  consists  of  a  street  extend- 
ing along  the  Dublin  road,  with  several  branches  on  each  side.  In  the 
main  street  is  the  parish  church,  an  old  building  in  the  early  English 
style,  enlarged  ip  1822,  and  again  a  few  years  back.  There  are  a  laige 
Roman  CaUiolic  chapel,  with  a  nunnery  adjacent;  an  Independent 
chapel;  a  diocesan  school;  and  several  schools  partially  endowed. 
The  town  also  contains  a  market-house,  a  county  court-house  and  jail, 
a  large  infantry  barrack,  a  fever  hospital,  dispensary,  and  Union  work- 
house. There  are  the  remains  of  an  Augustinian  monastery  in  the 
town;  and  a  rath  or  high  conical  mound  on  which  the  states  of 
Leinster  are  said  to  have  held  their  assemblies.  A  branch  of  the 
Grand  Canal  passes  near  the  town.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are 
held.  The  market-days  are  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.  Fairs 
are  held  12  times  a  year. 

NABLOUa    [Syria.] 

NAGASAKL    [Japan.] 

NAGORE.    [Carnatic] 

NAGPOOR.    [HUTDUSTAN.] 

NAILSWORTH.    [Gloucestershire.] 

NAIRN,  the  coimty  town  of  Nairnshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  and 
pi^riiamentaiy  burgh  and  market-town,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Nairn,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Moray  Frith,  in  57""  35' 
N.  lat.,  3*  52'  W.  long.,  distant  154  miles  N.E.  from  Inverness, 
198  miles  N.  from  Edinburgh,  and  86  miles  N.W.  from  Aberdeen. 
The  population  of  the  parliamentary  buigh  in  1851  was  2977;  .that 
of  the  royal  burgh  was  3401.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost^ 
8  bailies,  and  13  councillors;  and,  with  Inverness,  Forres,  and  Fortrose, 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Pai-IiamenU    The  town  is  lighted 


with  gas  and  paved.  By  means  of  a  breakwater  recently  erected  tha 
harbour  has  a  depth  of  water  of  about  12  feet  at  high  tide.  Belonging 
to  the  port  are  13  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  about  1000  tooa. 
There  are  about  70  herring  boats,  giving  employment  to  many  of  tlia 
inhabitants.  The  public  buildings  consist  of  the  town-  and  court* 
house  and  the  jail ;  the  hospital  is  a  neat  building  of  Italian  design. 
Besides  the  Established  church,  there  are  a  Free  church,  and  chapels 
for  Episcopalians,  United  Presbyterians  and  Independents.  Rose'i 
Academical  Institution  was  endowed  by  a  townsman,  the  late  Captain 
Rose,  RN.  There  are  also  several  other  schools^  and  a  savings  bank. 
A  corn-market  is  held  every  alternate  Thursday.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  town,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  Constabalaiy 
Garden,  are  a  few  remains  of  Cawdor  Castle,  of  which  the  Thaaes  of 
Cawdor  were  hereditary  constables  till  1747. 

NAIRNSHIRE,  a  small  mai'itime  county  in  the  north-east  of  Scot- 
land, bounded  N.  by  the  Moray  Frith,  E.  and  S.  by  Elginshire,  and 
W.  by  Inverness-shire,  Ues  between  57*  20'  and  67'  40'  N.  lat,  8'  40' 
and  4**  6'  W.  long.,  and  extends  from  north  to  south  about  22  milea, 
and  from  east  .to  west  about  10  miles.  Its  area  is  215  square  milea^  or 
137,500  acres,  of  which  little  more  than  one-fourth  part  is  in  cultiTEtion, 
the  rest  consisting  principally  of  waste,  moor  ground,  wood,  lake,  and 
moss.  The  population  in  1851  was  9956.  The  county  unitea  with 
Elginshire  in  returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 

Ooaai-line,  Surface,  Jffydrogi'aphy,  CommvnicatioM.  —  The  line  of 
sea-coast  extends  about  10  milea  To  the  eastward  are  the  Mavistoa 
sand-hills,  whence  it  is  supposed  the  great  sand  floods  were  blown 
which  buried  a  great  portion  of  the  land  to  tiie  eastward  about  two 
centuries  ago.  The  westward  part  of  the  sea-ahore  is  low  and  bare; 
near  the  coast  runs  a  raised  beach  or  terrace  bank,  composed  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  boulders,  with  shells  occasiomdly  mixed.  The  surface  ii  of 
a  varied  character.  The  upper  districts  are  hilly,  the  lower  an  undalatiog 
plain,  from  1  to  5  miles  broad,  and  characterised  by  a  light  and 
gravelly  soil,  with  some  deposits  of  day  and  protruding  rock  Tha 
portion  is  occupied  by  cultivated  fields  of  wheat  and  the  usual  cereal 
grains ;  potatoes  are  grown  plentifully.  The  upper  parts  of  the  county 
abound  with  thriving  plantations  of  Scotch  fir,  larch,  and  bardirood. 
The  Nairn  and  Findhorn  are  the  only  rivers  belonging  in  part  to  thij 
coimty.  The  Nairn  rises  in  Strathnaim,  in  Inverness-shire :  in  Xaim- 
ahire  it'js  joined  by  the  picturesque  bum  of  Cawdor.    Its  oouns 
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18  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  throagh  the  richest  part  of  the  coanty; 
from  its  eonroe  to  its  fall  into  the  Moray  Frith  is  only  35  miles ;  trout 
and  salmon  are  taken  in  it  The  Findhom  is  described  in  ELomsHiBE. 
The  lochs  of  BeUivat,  in  the  parish  of  Ardclach,  and  Loch  Lee,  in 
Auldearn,  are  the  resort  of  wild  fowL 

The  leading  lines  of  turnpike-road  are  those  from  Nairn  to  Forres, 
to  Inverness,  to  Fort  (Jeorge,  Campbeltown,  and  The  Ferry ;  and  to 
Orantown.  Within  the  last  25  years  good  cross  roads  have  been  con- 
structed in  every  direction  over  the  county,  and  there  is  now  constant 
steam  communication  between  Nairn  and  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen, 
Cromarty,  and  Inverness. 

Otology,  &c. — Nairnshire  may  be  divided  into  the  hilly  regions  of 
primitive  rocSr,  comprehending  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  primary 
limestone,  hornblende,  quartz,  &c.,  and  the  low  imdulating  country 
comprehending  oU  red-sandstone  rocks.  There  are  several  quarries 
of  freestone ;  the  stones  obtained  from  a  quarry  in  the  estate  of  Boa^L 
are  much  sought  after  for  ornamental  buUding. 

CUmaiet  Soil,  and  AgricvUwre, — The  early  part  of  spring  is  generally 
severe  from  snow  showers,  biting  winds,  and  frost ;  in  the  early  and 
later  part  of  summer  north-easterly  winds  are  frequent.  Along  the 
coast  the  snow  disappears  much  sooner  than  in  the  interior  of  the 
county.  The  general  character  of  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  but  in 
many  parts  the  surface  soil  is  a  deep  loam.  In  the  upper  districts, 
from  the  abundance  of  vegetable  matter,  &a,  in  the  fields,  lime  has 
stimulated  the  soil  to  great  productiveness.  Over  the  county  oats 
and  barley  are  the  staple,  though  wheat  is  also  grown  to  a  great  extent. 
There  is  much  improvement  in  the  breeding  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
and  horses ;  and  the  agricultural  implements  employed  are  generally 
good.  The  universal  term  of  lease  is  19  years.  The  forms  vary  in 
mze  from  30  to  200  acres  each  of  arable  limd. 

DivisioTUt  Towns,  Ac — Nairnshire  contains  four  entire  parishes,  and 
portions  of  five  others  belonging  to  the  surrounding  counties.  The 
sheriff  of  Elginshire  is  also  sheriff  of  Nairn.  The  only  town  is  Naibn. 
Only  two  agricultural  villages  are  worthy  of  mention— ^iiZe2ear»  and 
Cawdor. 

History,  Antiquities,  Ac. — Near  to  the  village  of  Auldearn,  Montrose 
obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  Covenanters  in  1645.  About  a  mUe 
west  from  Nairn  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army  encamped  in  1746, 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Culloden.  The  greater  part  of  Cawdor  Castle 
was  built  in  1454 ;  though  the  popular  tradition  makes  this  the  castle 
in  which  kmg  Duncan  was  murdered  by  Macbeth.  Kilravock  Castle 
dates  from  1460.  Of  ecclesiastical  antiquities  the  most  interesting  are 
the  ruins  of  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  at  Qeddes,  and  of  the  kirk  of  Ban* 
van  in  Cawdor  parish.  The  vitrified  fort  of  Dun  Evan  is  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill  in  the  parish  of  Cawdor ;  that  of  Castle  Finlay, 
in  the  parish  of  Nairn,  unlike  similar  vitrified  forts,  is  in  a  hollow 
part  of  the  hill  of  Urchany.  Scattered  over  the  countiy  are  many 
stone  circles  and  cairns. 

Bdigious  Worship,  Education,  Ac — According  to  the  Returns  of 
the  Census  for  1861,  there  were  then  in  the  county  10  places  of 
worship,  of  which  4  belonged  to  the  Free  Church,  8  to  Uie  Established 
Church,  2  to  the  United  Presbyterians,  and  1  to  the  Independents. 
The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  4948.  The  number  of 
Sabbath-schools  was  14,  of  which  8  belonged  to  the  Free  Church, 
and  2  eaoh.to  the  Established  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church ;  the  total  number  of  Sabbath  scholars  was  994.  The  number 
of  day-schools  was  21,  of  which  14  were  public  schools  with  798 
scholars,  and  7  were  private  schools  with  260  scholars.  In  1853  there 
was  one  savings  bank  in  the  county,  at  Nairn.  The  amount  owing  to 
depositors  on  November  20th,  1853,  was  3528^  6«.  Id 

NAJAC.      [AVHTBON.l 

NAKHICHEVAN.    [Gbobqia.] 

NAKITSHEVAN.    [Ekatarinoslav.] 

NAMUR  (Namen),  a  province  of  Belgium,  is  bounded  N.  by 
Brabant,  N.E.  and  E.  by  lAhge,  S.E.  by  Luxembourg,  S.  by  France, 
and  W.  by  Hainault  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is 
65  miles,  from  east  to  west  45  miles ;  its  area  is  1411  square  miles, 
and  the  population  in  1849  was  268,148.  The  province  is  watered  by 
the  Meuse,  the  Sambre,  the  Lesse,  and  several  small  streams. 
[Meuse.]  The  south  of  the  province  is  divided  in  two  parts  by  a 
long  projection  of  the  French  territory  which  terminates  near  the 
strong  fortresses  of  Qivet  and  Charlemont,  on  the  Meuse.  The  soil 
of  the  province  is  generally  fertile,  consistiDg  for  the  most  part  of  an 
unctuous  marl,  but  without  any  great  depth.  The  valley  of  the 
Meuse  between  Namur  and  Li^e  is  exceedingly  beautiful  Of  the 
three  arrondissements  into  which  the  province  is  divided,  namely, 
Namur,  Dinant,  and  Phillippeville,  that  of  Namur  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive, the  other  two  being  more  stony.  The  principal  agricultural 
products  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  hemp,  flax,  and  chicory.  The 
grain  harvests  do  not  more  than  suffice  for  the  consumption  of  the 
proviDoe.  There  are  few  natural  meadows  in  the  district  of  Namur, 
but  in  the  other  parts  of  the  province  the  meadows  are  the  most 
profitable  of  the  lands.  Artificial  glasses  are  also  much  cultivated. 
Wood  grows  abundantly  in  the  province.  The  trees  are  principally 
oak,  beech,  ash,  hornbeam,  birch,  and  hazel  The  breeding  of  draught 
horses  forms  an  important  branch  of  rural  occupation;  they  are 
strong  and  active,  and  ^e  farmers  are  careful  to  preserve  the  breed 
unmixed.     Great  numbers  of  swine  are  bred. 
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The  iron-mines  of  this  province,  which  lie  between  the  Sambre  and 
the  Meuse,  are  very  productive,  and  give  employment  to  a  large 

Sortion  of  the  population.  Lead-mines  are  worked  near  the  city  of 
lamur.  A  great  number  of  coal-mines  are  worked.  Marble  is 
quarried  in  different  parts  of  the  province ;  it  is  of  various  colours, 
red,  gray,  blue,  and  black ;  the  greatest  portion  of  what  is  raised  is 
exported  to  France.  Potters'-clay  is  found.  The  department  is 
crossed  by  the  Li^ge-Namur  railroad,  and  by  the  Sambre  and  Meuse 
line  from  Charleroi  to  Marienbourg  and  Couvin  in  the  valuable  iron 
and  coal  district  in  the  west  of  the  province. 

Namur,  the  capital,  situated  in  50**  28'  N.  lat.,  4**  48'  E.  long., 
67  miles  by  railway  S.E.  from  Brussels,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  has  20,471  inhabitants.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  entered  by  11  gates,  and  commanded  by  a  strong  citadel, 
built  on  high  ground,  from  which  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
town  and  the  two  rivers.  The  streets  are  wide  and  clean:  the  houses 
are  mostly  built  of  a  bluish  stone,  and  are  slated.  There  are  several 
squares ;  two  bridges,  one  over  the  Meuse,  the  other  over  the  Sambre ; 
and  six  churches,  one  of  which  is  a  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.-Aubin. 
This  is  a  fine  building  of  modem  architecture;  the  front  is  orna- 
mented with  20  Corinthian  columns,  sustaining  a  cornice  which  bean 
several  statues  of  white  marble.  On  either  side  of  the  great  altar 
are  fine  statues  in  Carrara  marble,  representing  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
The  new  pulpit  in  this  cathedral  is  considered  a  masterpiece  of  oak 
curving.  The  situation  of  Namur,  at  the  confiuence  of  two  navigable 
rivers,  is  favourable  to  commerce.  The  chief  manufactures  are- 
superior  cutlery,  surgical  instruments,  tin  and  brass  ware,  copper 
utensils,  tools  of  all  kinds,  agricultural  instruments,  ironmongery,> 
and  leather.  The  iron,  lead,  and  Ooal  mines  and  marble  quarries  of 
the  neighbourhood,  give  employment  to  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. Steamboats  ply  between  Namur  and  Li^ge.  Andenne,  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  tcie  Meuse,  near  to  the  border  of  Lidge,  has 
a  population  of  5000.  Dinant,  likewise  situated  on  the  Meuse,  has  a 
cathedral,  two  hospitals,  a  population  of  6500,  who  manufacture 
woollen  cloths,  hardware,  paper,  and  hat&  Fosse,  a  small  town  about 
9  miles  S.W.  from  Namur,  has  about  3000  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  coal-mines  and  marble-quarries  of  the  vicinity. 
PhillippeviUe,  built  on  an  eminence  17  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Dinant, 
and  fortified,  is  composed  of  wide  well-paved  streets,  and  has  about 
1200  inhabitant^*.  Near  it  is  Waloourt  on  the  Heure,  a  walled  town, 
with  about  1500  inhabitants,  tanyards,  iron-works,  and  iron-mines. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  railway.  Marienbourg,  a 
small  fortified  town  with  about  800  inhabitants;  and  Oouvin,  with 
about  3000  inhabitants,  lie  on  the  same  line  of  railway  nearer  the 
French  frontier,  and  both  have  important  iron-works.  Near  Sombreffe, 
a  small  place  in  the  north-west  of  the  province,  was  fought  the  battle 
of  Fleurus,  in  which  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  t^e  French  in 
1794.  In  this  same  vicinity  is  Ligny,  a  small  village  which  gives 
name  to  the  victory  of  the  fVench  over  the  Prussians,  commanded  by 
Bliioher,  June  16th,  1815. 

NANCT,  once  the  capital  of  Lorraine,  now  of  the  French  depart- 
ment of  Meurthe,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meurthe, 
220  miles  E.  from  Paris  on  the  Paris-Strasbourg  railway,  in  48"*  41'  31" 
N.  lat,  6**  11'  22"  E.  long.,  655  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
had  40,289  inhabitants  in  the  commune  at  the  census  of  1851.  It  is 
built  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  wooded  and  vine- 
covered  hills,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  the  old  town  on  the  north 
and  the  new  town  on  the  south.  The  old  town  is  irregularly  built. 
The  new  town  has  wide  and  straight  streets,  lined  with  good  houses. 

The  stateliness  of  its  public  buildings,  and  the  extent  and  beauty 
of  its  squares  and  public  walks,  render  Nancy  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  the  departmental  chief  towns  of  France.  The  Plaoe-Royale  is  the 
finest  of  the  squares :  one  side  is  formed  by  the  town-hall,  containing 
a  gallery  of  pictures;  two  other  sides  are  occupied  by  the  episcopal 
palace,  the  custom-house,  the  theatre,  and  some  private  houses.  In 
the  angles  of  the  square  are  four  beautiful  fountains,  in  the  centre  a 
statue  of  Stanislas  Leczinsky,  ex-king  of  Poland  and  duke  of  Lorraine, 
and  at  one  end  a  triumphal  arch.  The  Place  d' Alliance  is  adorned 
with  a  beautiful  sculptured  fountain  and  a  fine  alley  of  lime-trees. 
In  the  old  town  are  the  Place  St-Epore,  so  called  from  the  ancient 
church  of  St.-Epore  which  is  surmounted  by  a  square  tower,  and  is 
adorned  in  the  interior  with  several  good  paintings,  a  fresco  by 
Ldonardo  da  Vinci,  and  a  beautiful  bas-ralief  of  the  Last  Supper :  the 
Place  des  Dames,  a  rectangular  square  surrounded  by  large  hotels; 
the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  the  water-works  which 
supply  the  different  quarters  of  the  town ;  the  Cours  d'Orl^ans,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding,  is  planted  with  trees,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  handsome  triumphal  anui  of  the  Porte-Neuve,  by  which  the 
city  is  entered  from  the  side  of  Metz ;  and  the  Place  Carri^re,  which, 
like  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  is  a  long  rectangle,  and  is  separated  from  the 
Place  Royale  by  a  triumphal  arch.  At  the  north  end  of  this  square 
is  a  fine  palace  occupied  by  the  prefect  of  the  department;  it  is  united 
by  a  lofty  gallery  to  the  two  pavilions  which  form  the  angles  of  thQ 
square  towards  the  north.  The  two  buildings  at  the  southern  angles 
of  the  Place  Carri^re  are  occupied  by  the  high  court  of  justice  and 
the  tribunal  of  commerce.  Two  streets  run  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
Place  Royale  to  two  of  the  town-gates,  which  are  built  like  triumphal 
arches.    The  town  possesses  several  richly  ornamented  chmches,  the 
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most  remarkable  of  which  are  the  church  of  St-Gpore  alroady 
mentioDed,  the  cathedral,  and  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers. 

The  cathedral,  a  modem  structure  in  the  new  town,  has  a  hand- 
some facade  richly  decorated  with  sculptures  and  open  stone  work, 
and  flanked  with  two  lofty  towers  capped  with  domes  and  lanterns 
256  feet  high.  The  interior  presents  handsome  proportions  and  is 
neatly  decorated ;  the  space  between  nave  and  choir  is  covered  with  a 
dome  of  cut  stone  130  feet  in  diameter,  painted  in  Imitation  of  the 
open  sky.  The  choir,  which  is  shut  off  by  an  iron  screen,  is  payed 
with  black  and  white  marble,  and  contains  a  beautiful  high  altar, 
constructed  of  many  coloured  marbles,  and  a  great  number  of  carved 
stalls.  The  g^tes  of  the  town  are  imposing  structures  of  their  kind ; 
inost  of  them  are  adorned  with  graceful  and  appropriate  bas-reliefs. 
The  principal  are  St.  John's,  Stanislas,  Notre-Dame,  and  St  Catherine's 
gates.  A  little  way  outside  St  John's  Ghite  is  the  cross  which  marks 
the  spot  whereon  the  body  of  Charles  the  Rash  was  found  after  the 
battie  mentioned  below.  The  central  house  of  the  order  of  Sisters 
Hospitallers,  who  devote  themselves  to  tend  the  sick  poor,  is  at 
Nancy ;  they  have  houses  in  many  other  departments  of  France,  and 
In  parts  of  (Germany.  The  city  possesses  an  institution  for  deaf-mutes 
from  the  departments  of  Meurthe,  Moselle,  Meuse,  Ardennes,  and 
Yosges.  The  little  church  of  Bon-Secours,  in  the  suburb  of  St-Pierre, 
built  by  Ren^  II.  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  Charles  the  Rash, 
the  last  duke  of  Boui^gogne,  Jan.  5th,  1476,  is  adorned  by  the  monu- 
ments of  Stanislas  Leczinsky  and  his  wife. 

In  the  old  town  is  the  ancient  gothic  castle,  the  former  residence 
of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine;  and  adjacent  to  it  is  the  small  church  of 
the  Cordeliers,  built  in  the  Renaissance  style  of  architecture.  This 
church  was  the  burial-place  of  the  ducal  family.  The  tomb  of  Ren^  II. 
and  some  others  are  in  the  church  itself;  others  are  in  the  ducal 
chapel  attached  to  the  choir.  At  the  commencement  of  the  first 
French  revolution  the  tombs  in  this  beautiful  church  were  demolished, 
the  remains  of  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  which  were  deposited  in 
leaden  coffins  in  the  vaults,  were  dragged  out  and  inteired  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  towa  After  the  restoration,  Louis  XYIIL  had  the 
remains  replaced  in  their  original  resting  place.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  still  maintains  a  chaplain  to  say  mass  in  the  church  of  the 
Cordeliers  for  the  souls  of  his  ancestors,  the  dukes  of  Lorraine. 
The  other  important  structures  are — the  imiversity  buildings,  in 
which  is  the  public  library  of  28,000  volumes ;  the  college  buildings; 
the  infantry  and  cavalry  barracks;  the  theological  college;  five 
hospitals,  one  of  which  is  for  foundlings;  and  the  public  baths. 
Nanc^  is  connected  by  a  branch  from  the  Paris-Strasbouzg  railway 
with  Metz,  Forbach,  and  Mannheim  on  the  Rhine ;  from  Metz  this  line 
is  continued  northward  down  the  valley  of  the  Moselle  to  Thionvilla 

The  inhabitants  manufacture  hosiery,  embroidered  muslin,  ootton- 
▼am,  woollenocloth,  calico,  lace,  oil,  chemical  products,  liqueurs,  and 
leather.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  the  various  articles  just  named,  and 
in  com,  wine,  brandy,  hides,  wool,  and  iron.  There  are  two  yearly 
fairs,  one  of  which  lasts  20  days. 

Nancy  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  whose  see  is  the  department  of 
Meurthe ;  of  a  High  Court,  which  has  jurisdictiou  over  the  depart- 
ments of  Meurthe,  Meuse  and  Yoages ;  and  of  a  university-academy, 
the  limits  of  which  comprise  the  departments  of  Meurd^e,  Meuse, 
Moselle,  and  Yosges.  It  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  com- 
merce, a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  college,  a  museum,  a  medical  school, 
ft  botanic  garden;  a  scientific,  literary,  and  artistic  society ;  and  sevend 
charitable  institutions. 

Nancy  existed  in  the  llth  century,  and  perhaps  much  earlier. 
From  the  18th  century  it  became  the  capital  of  Lorraine,  whqse  dukes 
had  here  a  vast  fortified  palace.  The  town  was  enlarged  and  the 
palace  rebuilt  by  Duke  Ferry  III. ;  it  was  further  enlaced  by  the 
dukes  Jean  and  Charles  IL  The  suburbs  were  demolished  on  the 
approach  of  the  Burgundians  under  Charles  the  Rash,  and  the 
ramparts  erected  on  their  sites,  which  enabled  the  brave  Lorrainers 
to  resist  his  furious  assaults.  Charles  had  taken  the  town  in  1475, 
but  it  was  retaken  by  the  nobles  of  Lorraine  the  following  year. 
Charles  then  besieged  the  city,  and  it  was  suffering  terribly  from  famine, 
when  it  was  relieved  by  Ren^  II. ;  in  the  battle  that  took  place  under 
the  walls  Charles  lost  his  life.  The  French  occupied  Nancy  from  1638  to 
the  treaty  of  Yincennes  (1661^,  according  to  which  the  fortifications 
Were  ordered  to  be  demolisned.  This  was  executed  in  part,  but 
Lomn  XI Y,  having  again  taken  the  town  in  1670,  rebuilt  the  defences. 
These  were  finally  destroyed  after  the  treaty  of  Ryswyk,  with  the 
exception  of  the  citadel  and  the  gates.  Nancy  is  indebted  for  its 
ehief  beauties  as  a  city  to  Stanislas  Lecsdnski,  ex-king  of  Poland  and 
duke  of  Lorraine,  who  made  it  his  residence.    [Lobraikk.] 

NANKING,  a  town  in  China,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Kiang-8u,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Yans-ts<ykiang,  near  82'*  N. 
lat,  US'*  E.  long,  and  about  120  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  rrter. 
This  town  was  the  capital  of  the  empire  to  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  at  that  time  the  lai^est  town  on  the  globe.  The  Jesuits, 
when  surveying  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  plan  of  it, 
found  that  the  circuit  of  the  exterior  walls  was  87  lies,  or  nearly 
20  miles;  and  this  agrees  with  the  description  given  by  Sir  J.  F. 
Davis  (<  Sketches  of  China'),  who  savs  that  the  walls  are  20  miles  in 
circuit,  and  that  the  area  reminded  him  of  Rome,  Uiough  the  walls 
K9  hi^er,  as  the  present  town  occupies  less  than  half  the  ancient 


site,  the  remainder  being  either  waste  or  laid  out  in  gardens,  with  Uu 
remains  of  paved  roads  and  scattered  cultivation;  but  Naakiog  )m 
no  antiquities.  Chinese  architecture,  except  their  waUs,  is  not  toj 
enduring,  and  the  Tartars  destroyed  palaces,  temples,  and  lepalchnt 
The  town  began  to  decrease  when  Eublai-khan  removed  the  Impoial 
residence  to  Peking,  and  still  more  rapidly  when  the  six  great  tribuaala, 
which  for  some  time  were  kept  at  Peking  and  Nanking^  were  attached 
to  the  court  at  Peking.  When  this  took  place  the  name  of  the  ioini 
Nanking  (the  Southern  Court)  was  changed  into  that  of  KianniDg-foo, 
as  it  is  now  always  called  in  public  documents^  though  the  ^^ 
continue  to  call  it  Nanking. 

The  present  town,  which  is  about  8  or  4  miles  from  the  river,  ooo- 
sists  or  four  principal  streets,  running  parallel  to  one  aoothcr,  ud 
Intersected  at  right  angles  by  smaller  ones.  Through  one  of  the 
larger  streets  a  narrow  channel  flows,  which  is  crossed  at  interru 
by  bridges  of  a  single  arch.  The  streets  are  not  spadoui,  bat  haie 
the  appearance  of  unusual  cleanliness.  The  population,  which  is  mi 
to  have  been  once  four  millions,  was  lately  estimated  at  800,000.  It 
was  the  residence  of  the  first  viceroy  of  the  empire,  was  celebrated  ai 
a  principal  seat  of  Chinese  learning,  furnishing  more  memben  to  the 
imperial  college  at  Peking  than  any  other  city;  it  carried  on  a  con- 
siderable trade,  by  means  of  the  oanal  which  connects  it  with  tfas 
river,  with  the  ports  of  Su-tcheou-foo  and  Shang-hai;  it  wis  famed  for 
its  manufactures  of  crape,  books,  and  paper,  and  it  exported  mach  i« 
and  silk.  But  in  the  civil  war,  whioh  broke  out  in  1851,  the  rebeU 
advanced  to  Nanking,  and  in  March  1852  captured  it  This  hu  ints- 
rupted  the  trade,  but  as  little  opposition  was  made,  the  town  probibiy 
suffered  but  little. 

None  of  the  buildings  of  Nanking  are  distingnished  by  their  archi- 
tecture, except  some  of  the  gates,  two  temples  noticed  by  Sir  John 
Davis,  and  the  famous  Porcelain  Tower,  which  is  attached  to  one  of 
the  pagodas,  or  temples.  This  building  is  octagonal,  and  of  ooDsider 
able  height  in  proportion  to  its  base,  the  height  being  more  tbio 
200  feet^  while  each  side  of  the  base  measures  only  40  feet  It  oouiiti 
of  nine  stories,  all  of  equal  height,  except  the  ground-floor,  which  ii 
somewhat  higher  than  tiie  rest  Each  story  consists  of  one  bIood, 
with  painted  ceilings;  inside  along  the  walls  statues  are  placed. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  interior  is  gilded.  The  material  of  the  wall 
seems  to  be  a  highly-polished  stone ;  but  probably  it  is  composed  of 
bricks  made  of  a  fine  clay,  susceptible  of  impressions,  as  the  figon 
show  which  appear  on  them.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  wall  they  an 
white,  and,  according  to  Ellis,  are  merely  the  white  bricks  fireqaently 
used  in  China.  At  the  termination  of  every  story  a  roof,  built  in  tha 
Chinese  fashion,  projects  some  feet  on  the  outside,  and  under  it  is  t 
passage  round  the  tower.  At  the  projecting  comers  of  these  n>o& 
small  bells  are  fastened,  which  sound  with  the  slightest  breeae.  On 
the  summit  of  the  tower  is  an  ornament  in  the  form  of  the  oooe  of  a 
fir-tree :  it  is  said  to  be  of  gold,  but  probably  is  oxdy  gilt;  it  resia 
immediately  upon  a  pinnacle,  with  several  rings  round  it  This  tower 
is  said  to  have  been  19  years  in  buildings  and  to  have  cost  400,000 
taels. 

NANT.    [AvBTaoN.] 

NAN-TCHANG-FOO.    [Chiha.] 

NANTES,  a  large  sea-port  town,  the  capital  of  the  French  depart^ 
ment  of  Loire-Inf^rieure,  stands  on  the  right  bank  and  about  80  mils 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Loir«,  in  47*  13'  8"  N.lat,  1"  32'  65"  W.  lon^, 
at  a  distance  of  270  miles  by  railway  S.W.  from  Paiis»  and  had  91,303 
inhabitants  in  the  commune  at  the  census  of  1851.  The  ground  oo 
which  the  cathedral  stands  is  62  feet  above  the  sea-leveLbat  acsna 
parts  of  the  town  are  only  about  40  feet  above  that  lin&  The  dtj  ia 
admirably  situated  for  commerce,  having  communication  with  tiv 
interior  by  railway,  and  by  steam-boats  up  the  Loire,  whioh  fonDB  the 
harbour  of  Nantes,  and  adpits  at  high  water  Ui^  vessels  np  to  the 
quays  which  line  its  banfsL  Formerly  only  vessels  of  200  tons  eookl 
make  their  way  up  to  the  city,  whilst  vessels  of  larger  siia  wen 
obliged  to  unload  at  Paimboeuf,  but  by  means  of  steam-toga  aod 
dredgers  large  vessels  are  brought  up  to  the  quays.  [Loise-Ik? feuiUBi] 
The  Erdre^  which  enters  the  Loire  from  the  north,  and  the  S^ne- 
Nantaise,  which  empties  its  waters  into  the  Loire  just  below  the  towo, 
are  both  navigable  streams.  Besides  these  facilities  for  tz«ffiC|  Kutaa 
has  communication  by  canal  with  Brest  The  town  is  well-built,  Toy 
clean,  and  well  laid-out^  especially  in  the  more  modem  psili  which  ia 
remarkable  for  the  regulairity  and  elegance  of  its  squares  and  puU^ 
places ;  the  Isle  Feydeau  (which  is  surrounded  by  fine  qnsy%  asd 
joined  to  the  town  bv  a  handsome  bridge),  the  Qraslin  quarter,  and 
the  Place-Boyale^  will  bear  comparison  with  the  finest  pakrts  of  Fani 
Indeed  the  quays,  which  extend  2  miles  along  the  Loire  and  aloqg 
both  banks  of  the  Erdre,  the  magnificent  river  covered  with  craft  of 
various  sizes,  the  islands,  the  meadows  that  stretch  along  the  rirer 
bank  opposite  the  town,  the  bridges  across  the  Erdre  and  we  arms  of 
the  Loire,  and  the  harbour  of  Lafosse,  form  a  veiy  striking  pi^^ 
The  quays,  planted  with  trees,  and  backed  by  lazge  warehouaea  m 
other  buildings,  form  very  handsome  promenadea  But  the  moat 
delightful  of  the  public  walks  is  that  formed  by  the  Coure  St-Reite 
and  St-Andr^,  which  run  from  the  Loii«  to  the  Erdre,  paaamg  the 
old  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Bretagne :  it  is  formed  by  four  rowe  of  trees, 
separated  by  a  wide  carriage-wur>  and  backed  by  lines  of  hm- 
some  houees ;  statues  of  the  Duchess  Anne,  Du  Guescli^  and  otber 
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distinguialied  Bretona,  are  erected  along  thia  walk.  The  picturesque 
gable-nonted  houaea  which  in  the  older  parte  of  the  town  overhang  the 
dark  narrow  streeta,  are  fast  diaappearing  under  modem  improvements. 
In  the  new  parts  the  atreets  are  wide  and  well-paved;  the  houses  are 
built  of  atone  and  roofed  with  alatea. 

The  moat  remarkable  objects  in  Nantea  are-^the  ancient  castle,  the 
birthplace  of  the  Duchess  Anne,  which  stands  on  the  banka  of  the 
Loire ;  its  chapel  is  now  a  powder  magazine :  the  castle  of  Boufiay, 
which  ia  now  uaed  aa  a  priaon :  the  cathedral  of  St-Pierrs,  the  nave 
and  south  traoaept  of  which  alone  ia  finished ;  the  portal  entrance,  the 
wood  carving,  and  the  stone  tracery  of  the  oigan  loft  in  the  nave,  ore 
greatly  admired;  in  the  south  transept  is  the  splendid  mausoleum 
erected  by  the  Duchess  Anne  to  Francis  IL,  the  last  duke  of  Bretagne, 
and  hia  wife  Margaret  of  Foix:  the  prefecVa  residence^  the  finest 
modem  structure  in  Nantes;  the  exchange,  which  ia  adorned  with 
several  atatuee ;  the  theatre,  which  stands  in  the  Place  Qraslin ;  the 
museum  of  natural  history ;  the  picture  gallery,  which  contains  several 
pointings  by  the  great  maaters ;  and  the  public  library,  which  ia  on  tiie 
quay  Brancaa,  and  containa  80,000  volumes,  besides  several  valuable 
manuscripts.  A  lighthouse  was  erected  in  1851  for  the  benefit  of  the 
commercial  harbour.  A  new  court-house  (Palais  de  Justice)  built  in  a 
handsome  palazzo  style,  consisting  of  a  basement  and  two  stories  with 
attics  several  windows'  length  on  the  sides,  was  opened  in  1852.  Thia 
building  contains  several  courts,  reception  halls,  and  depositories  for 
the  archives  of  the  department.  The  Due  de  Feltre's  gallery  of 
pictures  recently  presented  to  the  town  ia  placed  in  a  building  adjoining 
the  muaeum. 

Nantea  containa  S3  aquarea,  450  atreeta,  and  16  bridges.  The  Place- 
Hoyaie,  which  presents  a  figure  of  nine  sidea,  is  formed  by  as  many 
masses  of  buildings  constructed  on  a  symmetrical  plan ;  the  ground- 
floors  are  occupied  as  shops,  which  for  elegance  and  splendour  are  not 
inferior  to  those  of  Paris  or  London.  The  Place  Qraslin  is  smaller 
than  the  preceding;  but  it  is  magnificently  built,  and  contains  several 
fine  hotels.  Suburbs  are  built  on  aeveral  of  the  islanda  and  connected 
by  bridges ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  S^vre  is  the  suburb  of  Madeleine, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Loire^  through  which  the  Bordeaux  road 
runs. 

The  industrial  products  of  Kantea  are,  white  and  printed  coitona, 
ootton-twist,  refined  sugar,  ahip*  cordage,  glue,  chemical  products, 
blankets,  serge,  flannel,  ship  biscuits,  £o.  There  are  aeveral  ahip- 
building  yarda,  copper  foundriea,  tan-yarda,  brandy  diatilleriea,  bleach- 
mills,  and  dye-houaea.  YeaaeLs  are  fitted  out  for  the  whale  and  cod 
fisheries.  The  foreign  and  coasting  trade  ia  active.  The  chief  articlea 
of  export  are  wine,  brandy,  woollen-dotha,  silk,  paper,  linen,  gold  and 
silver  laoe,  hardware,  prepared  meats,  provision?,  fumiture^  small 
wares,  books,  &a ;  the  imports  are  composed  of  ship-timber,  planl^ 
hemp,  pitch  and  tar,  steel,  copper,  lead,  wool,  raw  cotton,  oil,  Spanish 
wine,  cochineal,  dye-stuffs,  gum,  ivory,  perfumes,  and  colonial  produce. 
Other  articlea  of  commerce  are  salt,  butter,  coal,  building  stone,  hoopa, 
flour,  vinegar,  and  agiicultural  implements.  The  total  number  of 
veasela  that  entered  and  cleared  out  of  the  harbour  in  1852  amounted 
to  14.985  ships  and  steamera  of  aU  sina,  with  580,843  tons  burden, 
and  61,573  men. 

Nantes  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  whose  see  ia  the  department  of 
Loire-Inf^ieure.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  15th  Military  Division, 
sad  contains  tribimals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  on  exchange, 
a  council  of  prud'-hommes,  a  bank,  aeveral  inaurance  offlcee,  a  custom- 
bouse,  a  mint,  a  school  of  hydrography,  a  college,  an  ecdeaiaatical 
college^  a  achool  of  medicine,  and  several  literary  and  benevolent  inati- 
tutionsL    Foreign  conaula  reside  in  Nantea. 

Nantes  takes  its  name  from  the  ancient  Nanmetes,  whose  capital  it 
was.  Among  the  important  events  in  its  more  modem  history  are— 
the  marriage  of  the  Duchess  Anne  to  Louis  XIL  in  1499,  which  united 
Bretagne  to  France ;  the  issuing  of  the  edict  of  Heniy  IV.,  April  80, 
1598,  by  which  the  Calvinists  were  guaranteed  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religiou ;  the  revocation  of  this  edict  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685 ;  the 
fierce  but  unsuccessful  attack  which  the  town  sustained  (June  29, 1798) 
from  the  Yendeans  under  Cathelineau;  the  imparalleled  butcheries 
committed  soon  after  by  Carrier  and  other  republican  agents ;  and  the 
arrest  of  the  Duchess  de  Berry,  January  7, 1832. 

NANTUA.    [ADT.l 

NANTUCKET.    [MAasAOHUSBTTS.] 

NANTWICH,  or  NAMPTWICH.  Cheshire,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Nantwioh,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Weaver,  in  53*"  4'  N.  Ut,  2"  30'  W.  long.,  distant  20  miles 
&EL  by  S.  from  Chester,  and  164  miles  N.E.  from  London  by  road. 
The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  5426.  The  living  ia  a  rectory 
in  the  archdeaconry  and  dioceae  of  Cheater.  Nantwioh  Poor-Law 
Union  containa  84  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  104,315 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  85,948. 

Nantwioh  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey  by  the  simple 
designation  Wick,  and  the  salt-works,  to  which  the  town  for  so  long  a 
period  owed  its  prosperity,  are  noticed.  The  town  ia  in  a  low  flat 
situation,  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Weaver,  and  ia  irregularly 
laid  out  It  conaiata  of  t^ree  principal  atreeta,  which  unite  near  the 
church,  and  of  aome  others.  Tlie  houses  are  commonly  old,  built  of 
timber  9od  plaster,  with  large  bay  windows  and  projecting  upper 
stories.    The  church  is  cruciform,  and  is  chiefly  of  the  decorated  style. 


It  has  an  octagonal  tower  110  feet  liigh,  rising  from  the  intersection 
of  the  nave  and  transepts.  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  Association 
Methodists,  Independents,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians  have  places  of 
worship.  There  are  a  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1561,  which 
had  85  scholars  in  1853;  a  Blue-Cap  school;  National,  British,  and 
Infant  schools ;  a  mechanics  institute ;  and  a  savings  bank. 

The  brine-springa  and  salt-works  of  Nantwich  were  of  great  cele- 
brity and  antiquity,  but  onlv  one  spring  is  now  worked.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  of  shoes,  gloves,  and  cotton  goods.  There  are  some 
malting  establishments.  Several  canals  unite  in  tiie  neighbourhood 
of  the  town.  The  weekly  market  is  on  Saturday;  a  large  market  for 
cattle  is  held  once  a  fortnight,  on  Saturday,  in  February  and  March, 
There  are  four  yearly  fairs.    A  county  court  ia  held  in  the  town. 

NAPERVILLK    [Illinois.] 

NAPLES,  KINGDOM  OF,  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  the 
continental  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  In  the  adminis- 
trative language  of  the  country  it  is  styled  Siciiia  Citerior^  '  Hither 
Sicily,'  or  Dominj  di  quU  dal  Faro,  'Territories  on  this  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Messina.'  It  comprises  the  southern  half  of  Italy,  being 
bounded  N.W.  by  the  Papal  States,  and  on  every  other  side  by  the 
sea.  The  frontier  line  between  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  Papal 
States  begios  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  tower  Dei 
Confini,  which  is  a  mile  or  two  S.E.  from  Terraoiua.  Then  follows 
an  ofi&et  of  the  Lepini  Mountains  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  river 
Sacco.  Crossing  that  valley,  the  line  proceeds  first  in  a  northern  and 
afterwards  in  a  north-north-wester;!  direction  along  several  ramifi- 
cations of  the  Apennines,  which  divide  the  waters  of  the  Liri  from 
those  of  the  Auio ;  then  ascending  the  loftier  group  to  the  west  of 
the  Lake  Fuciuo,  it  descends  the  Salto  into  the  valley  of  the  Yelino, 
crosses  that  river  a  little  to  the  east  of  Rieti,  and  then  crosses  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Apennines  between  the  sources  of  the  Nera  and 
those  of  the  Tronto.  Descending  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
central  ridge,  the  line  follows  an  offset  which  skirts  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tronto,  and  afterwards,  below  Ascoli,  the  river  itself  forms  the 
boundary  down  to  the  Adriatia  The  whole  of  this  tortuous  boundary- 
line  (which  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  country,  for  eight  centuries, 
has  never  varied)  ia  about  150  miles ;  but  the  direct  distance,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic  coast  is  not  quite  120  miles.  Four 
roads,  which  are  ultimately  reduced  to  two,  lead  into  the  kingdom ; 
one  by  Terradua  to  Fondi,  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the 
second  from  Rome,  by  Palestrina  and  the  valley  of  the  Sacco,  into  the 
valley  of  the  Liria,  and  thence  into  the  valley  of  the  Voltumo,  where 
it  joins  the  former;  the  third,  by  Kieti,  Civita  Ducale,  and  Antrodoco, 
to  Aquila  and  the  valley  of  the  Pescara ;  and  the  fourth  by  AacoU  to 
Tei-amo,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  banks  of  the 
Pescara  likewise. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  from  the  Tronto  to 
Capo  Spartivento,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Calabria,  ia  about 
350  miles,  in  a  line  running  through  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  The 
breadth  varies;  in  the  northern  part,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Qarigliano  and  Pescara,  it  ia  about  85  miles  wide;  between  Cape 
Miaenum  and  the  mouth  of  the  Fortore  it  is  100  milea ;  and  from 
Naplea  to  Yietri,  on  the  promontory  of  Mount  Qargano,  it  ia  125 
miles.  From  Naplea  to  Manfredonia  it  is  about  100  miles.  South  of 
Naplea,  the  Gulf  of  Salerno  on  one  aide,  and  that  of  Manfredonia  on 
the  other,  reduce  the  breadth  to  83  milea ;  but  farther  south  it  again 
widens  from  the  point  of  Licoaa,  near  Pnatum,  to  Moli  di  Bari,  on 
the  Adriatic,  a  distance  of  130  miles,  which  ia  the  utmost  breadth  that 
the  kingdom  of  Naplea  attaina.  The  lapygian  peninsula  projecta  in 
an  oblique  direction  to  the  line  of  breadth  tot  about  90  miles,  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  30  milea. 

The  breadth  of  the  kingdom  again  beoomea  contracted  between  the 
Gulf  of  Taranto  on  the  eaat  and  the  Gulf  of  Policaatro  on  the  weat, 
it  being  about  65  milea  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bradano  to  that  of  the 
Trecchma.  It  becomee  atiil  narrower  to  the  southward :  it  is  45  miles 
between  the  Gulf  of  Lao  and  the  Gulf  of  Taranto ;  and  35  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Gratis  to  Cape  Cetraro,  after  which  it  widens  again 
to  near  60  miles  for  a  length  of  about  50  miles.  South  of  the  Cape 
delle  Colonne  the  land  becomes  contracted  into  a  narrow  isthmus 
about  14  miles  across,  between  the  gulfs  of  Squillace  and  Sant'  £ufe* 
mia^  and  beyond  thia  it  apreada  again  to  a  breadtli  of  25  to  So  miles 
throughout  the  length  of  the  province  of  Calabria  Ultra.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  continental  dominions  numbered  in  1825,  5,456,664 ;  in 
1832,  5,809,000 ;  in  1837,  6,021,284 ;  and  in  1851,  6,612,892.  Of  the 
population  about  two-thirds  live  by  agriculture,  about  half  a  million 
by  manufactures  and  other  mechanical  labour,  another  half  million  by 
trade,  including  sailors  and  fishermen ;  the  priests,  monks,  and  nuns 
amount  to  about  50,000;  lawyers,  8000;  medical  men  about  9000; 
and  persons  employed  under  government  30,000. 

The  provincea  of  the  kingdom  are  noticed  under  their  proper  heads , 
and  to  these  the  reader  of  this  work  is  referred  for  a  more  particular 
description  of  the  surface,  and  for  the  topography  of  the  towns,  te 
In  the  present  article  only  a  brief  general  aurvey  of  the  country,  its 
reaourcea,  and  productions  can  be  given.  [AfUliU. ;  Babi,  Tsuu.  di; 
Cafitanaia;  Jul] 

The  Apennines,  which  run  through  tbe  centre  of  the  kingdom,  form 
in  several  parts  liurge  masses  and  high  table-lands,  which,  with  thai.' 
numerous  ofibets,  occupy,  especially  in  the  southern  part>  almost  th  j 
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whole  breadth  of  the  peninsula.  [ApEKHnrBS.]  Two  extenaiye  plaioB, 
Apulia  and  Campania,  spring  out,  the  former  to  the  east  and  the  other 
to  the  west  of  the  Apennines,  forming  the  proyince  of  Terra  di  Lavoro. 
[Layobo.]  Numerous  valleys  lie  between  the  offsets  of  the  Apennines, 
of  which  those  on  the  side  of  the  Adriatic  are  mostly  transverse, 
while  on  the  side  of  the  Mediterranean  the  valleys  of  the  Yoltumo, 
and  its  affluents  the  Calore,  Sabbato,  and  Tamaro,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Tanagro,  an  affluent  of  the  Sele,  and  some  others,  are  longituduial, 
running  between  ridges  parallel  to  the  central  chain.  In  addition  to 
the  general  features  of  the  country,  there  is  a  strip  of  low  land  along 
the  coast  between  the  base  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  varying  in 
width  from  ten  miles  to  one  mile,  and  in  some  places  even  less,  espe- 
dally  in  eastern  Calabria  and  some  parts  of  Abruzzo,  where  the  moun- 
tains advance  close  upon  the  sea.  This  low  region  is  hot  and  naturally 
fertile,  but  unwholesome  in  parts^  and  exposed  to  inundations  from 
the  mountain  torrents. 

Among  the  river-basins  is  that  of  the  Liris,  or  Garigliano,  which 
is  about  60  miles  long,  not  reckoning  the  windhigs  of  the  river,  from 
.  its  source  at  Mount  Camicciola,  in  the  Abruzzo,  to  its  lestuary  near 
the  site  of  ancient  Mintumse.  [Lavobo.]  The  breadth  of  the  basin 
in  the  upper  course  of  the  river  is  much  contracted  between  the 
central  Apennines  to  the  east  and  the  Sabine  Mountains  to  the  west, 
which  latter  divide  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Anio;  but  after  passing 
Sora  it  spreads  to  about  20  miles  in  breadth,  including  the  courses  of 
^e  f^breno,  Melfa,  Rapido,  Frigido,  and  other  affluenta  It  also  drains 
part  of  the  Campagnardi-Roma  through  the  channel  of  the  river  Saoco. 
Tlie  Qarigliano  is  a  deep  river,  always  full  of  water,  and  is  navigable 
for  boats  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  West  of  the  basin  of  the 
Gkkrigliano,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  mountains  of  Itri,  is  the 
small  basin  of  Fondi,  oontainiDg  a  low  plain  of  about  60  square  miles 
in  extent,  and  drained  by  the  small  river  Vetereu  The  basin  of  the 
Yoltomo  is  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  kingdouL  The 
Yoltumo  drains  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Terra-di-Lavoro, 
and  its  affluent  the  Calore  is  the  drain  of  Prineipato  Ultra,  making  in 
all  an  area  of  nearly  8000  square  miles.  The  Yoltumo  has  a  tortuous 
course  of  nearly  100  miles,  and  the  Calore  runs  for  about  60  miles 
before  its  junction  with  the  Yoltumo.  The  fertile  plain  east  of  Mount 
Yesuvius,  and  between  it  and  the  Apennines,  forms  a  small  basin 
which  is  drained  by  the  river  Samo.  The  basin  of  the  Sele  and  its 
affluent  the  Tanagro  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of 
Prineipato  Citra,  and  a  part  of  that  of  BasUicata  which  lies  west  of 
the  central  ridge.  The  Sele  has  a  course  of  about  60  miles  altogether, 
and  the  Tanagro  a  course  of  about  S5  miles  above  its  junction.  South 
of  the  basin  of  the  Sele  the  peninsula  becomes  narrow,  the  Apennines 
come  close  upon  the  sea,  and  the  course  of  the  rivers  towards  both 
coasts  is  very  short  Calabria  has  only  numerous  mountain  torrents, 
each  of  which  drains  its  narrow  valley.  The  basin  of  the  Crati  how- 
ever forms  an  exception.  This  river  which  drains  the  fine  valley  of 
Cosemsa,  and  enters  the  Qulf  of  Taranto,  has  a  course  of  about  60 
miles,  and  is  the  largest  river  of  Calabria.  [Calabria.]  The  basin 
of  Basilicata,  with  its  four  parallel  rivers,  the  Agri,  Sinno,  Bradano, 
and  Basiento,  is  described  in  tiie  article  Basilicata.  East  of  Basilicata, 
the  narrow  lapygian  peninsula,  which  is  intersected  in  its  length  by  a 
low  barren  ridge,  has  no  water-course  of  any  importance ;  and  this  is 
also  the  case  with  the  province  of  Terra  di  Bari.  [Otbanto  ;  Bari, 
TxRRA  dl]  The  Ofanto,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  kingdom, 
rises  in  the  Apennines  of  Conza,  within  the  boundaries  of  Prineipato 
Ultra ;  it  drains  the  part  of  that  province  which  lies  east  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  also  the  northern  part  of  Basilicata,  as  well  as  a  part  of 
Capitanata  and  Terra  di  Bari,  and  after  a  course  of  above  70  miles 
enters  the  Adriatia  [Basilicata.]  The  great  plain  of  Apulia  is 
drained  by  the  Carapella,  Cervaro,  and  Candelaro,  the  courses  of  which 
are  nearly  parallel,  and  run  from  the  central  Apennines  to  the  sea. 
The  Candelaro  has  several  affluents,  and  drains  a  considerable  tract  of 
country  between  the  group  of  Monte  Gargano  and  the  Apennines  of 
Lucera  and  San  Severe.  [CAFTTAirATA.]  The  Abruzzi  contain  nume- 
rous and  rapid  streams,  which  run  direct  to  the  sea  along  deep  valleys 
between  lofty  parallel  ridges;  but  there  are  no  extensive  basins,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  the  Pescara,  which  has  a  course  of  above  80 
miles,  and  receives  on  one  side  the  waters  of  the  central  chain  of  the 
Apennines,  including  Monte  Yelino,  which  runs  north  of  Lake  Fucino, 
and  on  the  other  those  of  the  lofty  mass  of  Monte  Como,  which  pro- 
jects eastward  towards  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  has  snow  on  its  summit 
almost  the  whole  year.  [AFSKKiNBa.]  The  Pescara  above  the  middle  of  its 
course  passes  through  a  narrow  defile  near  the  town  of  Popoll,  and  turns 
eastward  towards  the  Adriatic,  i-eceiving  from  the  south  the  waten  of 
another  great  outlying  group  of  Apennines,  called  Monte  Majella,  in  the 
province  of  Abruzzo.  [Abruzzo.]  The  basin  of  Lake  Fucino,  or Celano, 
in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  is  surrounded  by  mountains  on  every 
side.  The  lake,  which  is  described  under  Celano,  receives  the  waters 
of  high  lands  covered  with  snow  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  It  has 
naturally  no  visible  outlet.  The  bottom  of  the  lake  is  much  higher  than 
the  neighbouring  valleys  of  the  Liris  and  the  upper  Pescara.  On  tiie 
side  of  the  lins  the  intervening  ridge  about  Capistrello  is  much 
depressed,  and  there  a  tunnel  was  made  in  ihe  time  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.  The  Liris  runs  in  a  deep  narrow  valley  about  three  miles 
£rom  the  lake.  Works  are  now  (Jan.,  1856)  in  progress  for  draining 
the  lake  by  enlarging  and  completing  the  tunnel  of  Claudius,  and  for 


forming  a  channel  of  oommunication  with  the  Liris  by  which  all  fnton 
aooummations  of  water  may  be  carried  ofL  By  this  important  publio 
work  not  less  than  83,000  acres  of  the  richest  soil  will  be  redaimei 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  has  a  coast-line  of  about  1500  miles  in  length, 
two-fifths  of  which  lie  on  the  west  or  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  rat 
on  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  seasi  The  Ionian  Sea  extends  from  Um 
Strait  of  Messina  to  Cape  Leuca»  at  the  extremity  of  the  lapygUn 
peninsula.  Unfortunately  this  very  extensive  line  of  coast  has  few 
harbours.  The  deficiency  of  tides  in  the  Meditenranean  rendsn  the 
sestuaries  of  rivers  useless  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  The  prindpal 
harbours  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts  are  Uiose  of  Gaeta  and  Naples; 
Baise,  in  the  Qulf  of  Pozzuoli,  and  CasteUamare ;  but  they  are  either 
artificial  ports  or  mere  roadsteads.  South  of  Castellamare,  as  far  ai 
the  Strait  of  Messina,  there  is  no  harbour.  The  artifioal  port  of 
Salerno  is  filled  up  with  sand,  which  has  been  the  &te  of  most 
harbours  on  the  coast  of  the  kingdom  wherever  a  mole  has  been  ooo- 
structed.  To  prevent  this  evU  the  practice  now  is  as  at  Kiaita  to  niae, 
instead  of  continuous  moles,  piera  made  of  arches,  as  the  ancients  did 
at  Puteoli.  On  the  Ionian  Sea  are  the  ports  of  Taranto  and  Gallipoli; 
the  last  has  merely  a  roadstead.  On  the  Adriatic  are  Otranto,  Brio* 
disi,  Trani,  and  Barletta,  all  filled  up,  or  nearly  so,  by  accomnktioiu 
of  sand ;  but  Manfredonia  has  a  very  good  roadstead.  Bari  his  t 
tolerable  harbour  for  vessels  of  small  draught.  On  all  the  coast  of 
Abruzzo  there  is  no  harbour;  the  mouth  of  the  Pescara  and  the  mole 
of  Ortona  afibrd  shelter  only  for  small  craft 

Staiitties, — The  continental  territories  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Tvo 
Sicilies  are  divided  into  15  provinces,  the  area,  subdivisiona,  and  popu- 
lation of  which  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table.  The  prorincea  bejoad 
the  Faro  are  given  under  Sicily. 


ProTinoes. 

Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Districta. 

Communea. 

Population  in 
1851. 

NapoU      .         .     . 
Ternudi-LaYoro     . 
Prlncipato  Citra    . 
Prineipato  Ultra    . 
Baallicata      .        . 
Capltanata        .    . 
Terrs  di  Bari 
Terra  d*Otraiito     . 
CaUbria  Citra        . 
Calabria  Ultra  (II.) 
Calabria  Ultra  (I.) 
Molise  or  Sannio   . 
Abroszo  Citra 
Abruxso  Ultra  (11.) 
Abroaao  Ultra  (I.) 

381* 
3,49S 
2,262 
1,407 
4,145 
2,916 
2,S56 
2,871 
2,619 
3,068 
3,194 
1,777 
1,248 
2,519 
1,227 

65 
280 
158 
182 
121 

62 

53 
180 
146 
151 
104 
135 
121 
110 

72 

822,143 

752,011 

558,S09 

888,414 

501.223 

818,415 

497,452 

409,000     , 

4S5,8U     ; 

881,147     . 

819,662     1 

860,549     ; 

812,399     j 

829,151 

281,747 

Total 

33,475 

52 

1840 

6,612,892 
2,M1,580 

Popnlation  of  SioUy  at  the  Census  of  1851 

ToUl  popuUUon  of  the  kfagdom  of  the  Two  SieUies  . 

8,704,472 

AgricvUwrt  and  ProducU. — ^Agriculture  is  generally  speaking  in  > 
backward  state,  although  the  climate  is  singularly  genial,  and  the  soil, 
except  in  the  mountains,  extremely  fertile.  The  long-continued  abates 
of  the  feudal  system,  with  its  endless  oppressions  and  resfrictiona,  both 
as  regarded  person  and  property,  rendered  the  pursuit  of  sgricultare  a 
a  science  impossible.  Whatever  crop  could  be  raised  with  least  labour, 
expense,  and  risk,  without  regard  to  the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  became 
the  object  of  the  farmer^s  attention.  Hence  the  caltiyatioQ  of  the 
vine  spread  over  the  best  lands  in  the  kingdom ;  with  time  the  people 
became  wedded  to  the  system ;  and  vast  districts  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  production  of  com,  6il,  and  silk,  are  rendered  comparatively  vaioe- 
less,  because  no  such  crops  have  been  raised  upon  them  before,  and 
because  a  system  sanctioned  by  long  custom  cannot  be  radily 
relinquished.  Next  to  the  vine  comes  the  olive  as  a  stapb  productioo, 
and  then  maize  and  beans,  preparations  of  which  form  the  chief  food 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  cultivation  of  which  requires  but 
little  skilL  Cattle  are  generally  stall-fed  on  straw  and  gieen  food, 
which  is  raised  without  effort  on  the  richer  boUb.  The  chief  food  of 
horses  is  lupins  mixed  with  straw ;  hay  and  com  are  luxuries  known 
only  to  the  horses  of  the  nobility.  Meadows  are  generally  unkDown. 
In  many  of  the  com  districts  (with  the  exception  of  those  noar  the 
metropolis)  manuring  and  artificial  grasses  are  disregarded,  the  system 
pursued  being  an  unvarying  round  of  com  and  &llow.  It  is  ti« 
many  able  works  on  agriculture  have  issued  finom  the  press  of  Napl^ 
and  many  elaborate  reports  from  societies  have  seen  the  light,  bat  the 
instruction  which  these  contain  has  rarely  been  reduced  to  praetioe, 
and  has  not  yet  reached  the  local  worker.  In  the  cultivated  upUnds, 
which  embrace  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  kingdom,  not  indodiog 
the  higher  ranges  of  the  mountains,  farms  vary  in  extent  from  two  to 
sevn  acres.  Here  after  a  fallow  the  rotation  is  maiie  or  potatoe^ 
next  wheat,  then  rye  or  beans,  and  finally  barley.  In  the  Tem  di 
Lavoro  and  the  province  of  Naples,  which  comprise  the  andent 
Campania  Felix,  farms  are  laiger ;  and  the  land  consisting  of  a  light 
and  rich  volcanic  soil,  warmed  in  many  parts  by  subteiraQeaD  heat, 
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xequirai  a  different  treatment.  Here  the  system  of  fiedlowing  is 
unknown :  by  tillage  and  manure  the  ground  is  kept  in  a  high  state  of 
production,  and  irrigation  is  very  generally  practised,  especially  in 
raising  garden  stufiEs.  But  the  great  characterittio  of  the  Campanian 
system  is  the  growth  of  com  under  the  shade  of  trees  which  protects 
the  crop  from  the  sun's  rays :  thus  arable  husbandry  is  combined 
with  the  oulti7ation  of  the  Tine,  the  mulberry,  the  orange,  and  the 
pine.  The  vine  is  trained  to  elms  or  poplars  planted  in  rows ;  the 
other  trees  named  are  planted  in  rows  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  apart, 
leaving  ample  room  for  a  crop  of  com  or  green  food  between.  The 
rotation  in  these  fsrms  is  generally  carried  out  with  great  skill,  and 
the  variety  of  the  produce,  comprising  com,  wine,  silk,  olives,  flax, 
pulse,  and  artificial  grasses,  is  proof  that  no  little  industry  is  required 
to  carry  out  the  systeno.  The  great  pasturage  system  of  Apulia  is 
sufficiently  noticed  in  the  article  Capitanata. 

The  productions  of  the  soil  are  various.  The  staple  products  are — 
com,  wine,  fmits,  oil,  wool,  and  silk.  The  pluns  of  Apulia  produce  vast 
quantities  of  oom  for  exportation.  The  average  annual  yield  of  the 
kingdom  in  com  is  estimated  at  10,000,000  quarters.  A  quantity  of 
wool  is  exported  from  Apulia,  where  about  2,500,000  sheep  are  fed. 
[Capitanata.]  Olive-oU  of  the  best  quality  is  exported  in  large 
quantities.  Gallipoli  is  the  great  oil-mart  The  mulberry  is  exten- 
sively planted  for  the  growUi  of  silk,  the  produce  of  which  was 
formerly  checked  by  heavy  duties.  Cotton  is  produced  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bari,  Terra  di  Lavoro,  Napoli,  Otranto,  Baailicata,  and 
Calabria.  Wine  is  made  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  in  great  abundance 
and  variety,  but  most  of  it  is  consumed  in  the  Country  and  within  the 
year ;  and  although  some  of  the  wine,  especially  that  of  Calabria,  is 
as  full-bodied  and  generous  as  any  Portuguese  and  Spanish  wine,  yet 
little  of  it  is  kept  or  sent  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  Naples 
however  exports  wine  to  Rome,  Gtenoa,  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 
Some  brandy  is  made  and  exported  to  America.  Some  of  the  wines 
made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
(the  latter  is  known  by  the  name  of  'Lachiyma  Christi'),  and  in 
the  ancient  Falemian  district  [LayoboJ,  are  very  fine  and  well  flavoured. 
The  country  produces  most  kinds 'of  fruit,  such  as  figs,  chestnuts, 
filberts,  almonds,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  melons,  peaches,  and 
apricots.  The  date-palm  produces  fruit,  which  however  ripens  only 
in  favourable  situations.  Kaisins  are  abundant  Currants  are  grown 
in  Calabria  and  the  Terra  di  Bari ;  the  best  are  produced  in  the  little 
islands  of  Dino  and  Cirella  in  the  Gulf  of  Polioastro.  The  oarob  is 
extensively  grown.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  chiefly  near  Leooe,  in  the 
Terra  d' Otranto ;  saffron  in  Abruzzo ;  and  the  sugar-cane  in  Calabria. 
Safiron  grows  Wild  about  Aquila,  Taranto,  and  Cosenza.    The  caper 

frows  wild  also  in  the  stony  parts  of  the  Abruzzi,  in  Apulia,  the 
erra  d*Otranto,  and  in  the  island  of  Ischia.  Manna  is  produced 
abundantly  in  Ihe  Galabrias,  and  on  a  part  of  the  Monte  Qargano. 
In  the  marshy  districts  of  the  Salerno,  and  in  the  Adriatic  provinces, 
rice  is  grown.  Liquorice  is  a  general  and  profitable  crop  in  Basilicata 
and  Calabria.  Flax  and  hemp  are  aUo  raised  in  considerable  quantity. 
Maize  is  also  much  cultivated.  Cheese  is  made  chiefly  in  Abruzzo 
and  Apulia. 

There  is  a  rich  iron-mine  near  StUo  in  the  furthest  Calabria,  which 
is  worked  for  the  government  Coal  is  found  also  in  Calabria  near 
Briatico.  Rock-salt  is  also  found  in  Calabria,  but  it  is  not  worked. 
Among  other  known  mineral  treasures  are  alum,  sulphur,  saltpetre, 
marble,  basalt  (which  is  quarried  for  building  and  paving),  and 
pozzolan,  or  ground  lava,  used  for  subaqueous  cement. 

The  forests  with  which  the  Apennines  were  once  dothed  have  in 
great  part  disappeared.  This  is  a  very  serious  evil,  for  not  only  fuel 
and  timber  have  become  scarce,  but  the  destruction  of  the  forests  has 
caused  the  springs  to  be  dried  up  and  occasioned  summer  droughts 
in  the  subjacent  lands,  whilst  the  winter  rains  have  washed  away  the 
vegetable  earth  fh>m  the  mountain  sides  and  exposed  the  bare  rock, 
and  the  torrents  carrying  down  alluvial  matter  into  the  valleys  and 
plains  have  damaged  whole  tracts  of  country,  choked  up  the  beds  of 
rivers,  and  occasioned  the  formation  of  pestilential  marshes.  An 
attempt  has  been  recently  made  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evU  by 
the  enactment  of  forest  laws.    [Calabbia.] 

The  strip  of  maritime  low  land  which  skirts  the  sea-coast  is  in 
many  places  marshy  and  covered  with  underwood.  Herds  of  black 
cattle,  buffaloes,  and  pigs  live  in  that  unwholesome  region.  Some- 
thing has  been  done  of  late  years  towards  draining  the  marshes,  espe- 
cially between  the  mouth  of  the  Yoltumo  and  Cuma,  and  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Apulia^  The  number  of  live  stock  in  the  kingdom, 
according  to  a  recent  report,  is  estimated  as  follows: — 4,000,000 
aheep;  600,000  goats;  600,000  mules  and  asses;  800,000  oxen  and 
covra ;  60,000  horses,  and  40,000  buffaloes.  Pigs  are  almost  enturely 
of  the  black  breed ;  their  number  is  not  stated.  The  greater  number 
of  the  sheep  are  fed  on  the  Tavoliere  of  Apulia ;  the  system  of  pasture 
is  detailed  under  Capitanata  (vol  iL,  cols.  818,  319).  The  wool, 
-which  is  fine,  is  mostly  exported  raw.  Bufibloes  are  used  for  draught 
in  Campania  and  Apulia.  From  a  mixture  of  sheens'  and  goats'  milk 
a  great  quantity  of  cheese  is  made,  which  is  much  esteemed  by  the 
peasantry.  Cheese  made  of  cows'  milk  is  greasy;  that  made  from 
buffaloes'  milk  is  rank.  Butter  is  made  from  cows'  milk  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital  only;  olive-oil  is  the  general  substitute 
for  butter,  and  the  milk  is  used  for  making  cheese. 


Bw»d», — ^At  the  banning  of  the  present  century  there  was  no  good 
carriage-road  through  the  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the  high  road 
fhun  Rome  to  Naples,  and  thu  was  broken  at  the  (Hrigliano  by  a  fertr, 
for  which  a  fine  suspension-bridge  was  substituted  in  1882.  The  French, 
during  their  occupation  of  the  country,  made  some  roads  for  military 
purposes.  But  since  the  accession  of  the  present  king,  Ferdinand  IL, 
there  is  scarcely  a  town  in  the  remotest  provinces  which  has  not  been 
connected  with  the  capital  by  a  good  highway.  There  are  two  classes 
of  roads,  Commini  Oonaoktri,  Consular  or  main-roads,  and  Cammini 
Traverti,  secondary,  or  cross-roads.  Of  the  main-roads  there  are  four — 1, 
Naples  to  Rome  (Roman  road),  through  Capua,  Mola,  Fondi,  and  Terra- 
cina ;  2,  Naples  to  Reggio  (Calabrian  road),  through  Salemo,  Cosenza, 
and  Monteleone ;  3,  Naples  to  Otranto  (Apulian  road),  through  Avellino, 
Foggia,  Bari,  and  Lecce ;  and  4,  Naples  to  Aquila  (Abruzzi  road), 
through  Capua,  Venafro,  Isemia,  and  Sulmona.  The  cross-roads  are 
arranged  in  four  groups — 9  connected  with  the  Roman  road;  26  with 
the  Calabrian  road ;  18  with  the  Apulian  road ;  and  11  with  the  Abruzzi 
road.  There  is  besides  a  fifth  class  of  secondary  roads,  called  Cam- 
mini  de'  Siti  Reali,  from  their  connecting  the  capital  with  the  royal 
residsnces.  All  these  roads  are  admirably  constmcted;  difflculties 
of  the  ground  are  overcome  by  high  engineering  skill,  and  the  viaducts^ 
bridges,  and  substructions  rank  among  the  first  works  of  their  class 
in  Italy.  They  are  kept  in  good  repair,  and  there  is  not  a  turnpike 
on  any  of  them.  The  roads,  canals,  drainage  works,  rivers,  forests, 
and  fisheries  of  the  kingdom  are  managed  by  a  board,  the  members  of 
which  are  architects  and  civil  engineers. 

There  are  two  lines  of  railway  open,  one  from  Naples  to  Nocera, 
through  Portici,  Torre  dell'  Annunziata  (whence  there  is  a  branch  to 
Castellamare),  Angri,  and  Pagani;  the  other  firom  Naples  to  Capua, 
through  Casalnuovo,  Cancello  (branch  to  Nola),  Maddaloni,  and  Caserta. 
It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  former  line  through  the  valleys  of  the  Samo 
and  the  Sabato  to  Foggia  and  Manfredonia,  and  thence  along  the  coast 
to  Bari,  Brindisi,  and  Otranto.  Another  extension  southward  has  been 
projected  through  Salemo,  Castrovillari,  Cosenza,  and  Mileto  to  Reggio. 
The  second  line  will  be  ultimately  extended  to  the  frontier  of  the 
States  of  the  Church,  either  by  way  of  Mola,  Itri,  Fonda,  and  Terra- 
cina,  or  by  the  valley  of  the  Gktrigliano,  through  Pontecorvo,  Aquino,  to 
Ceprano.  Other  projected  lines  are  the  following :— F^m  Naples  to 
Termoli  through  Nola,  Benevento,  and  Yolturara,  with  a  branch  to 
Aquila  through  Popoli ;  and  from  Popoli  another  branch  to  Pescara, 
and  thence  along  the  Adriatic  to  Asooli :  from  the  proposed  line  to 
Reggio  a  branch  to  Melfi,  Gravina,  and  Taranto,  with  a  secondary 
branch  fh>m  Gravina  to  Potenza. 

Oovemmmt. — The  government  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  is  an 
absolute  hereditary  monarchy.  The  king  is  assisted  in  the  administra- 
tion by  a  council  of  state,  a  council  of  ministers,  and  two  Consults,  one 
for  the  continental  dominions  and  one  for  Sicily.  The  council  of  state 
consists  of  an  indefinite  number  of  members  appointed  by  the  king 
£rom  the  nobility  or  the  great  officers  of  state.  The  superior  judges 
and  the  heads  of  some  of  the  principal  departments  of  government 
are  extraordinary  members  and  have  the  right  to  vote ;  and  a  council- 
lor is  appointed  for  each  province  who  has  the  privilege  of  being 
present  at  all  discussions  relating  to  his  province.  The  king  presides ; 
in  his  absence  the  heir  apparent,  or  a  secretary  of  state,  named  for 
the  purpose  by  the  king.  The  council  of  state  gives  an  opinion  on 
projects  of  law,  decrees,  and  acts  of  the  government ;  the  opinions  of 
the  members  are  entered  in  a  minute  book  and  submitted  to  the  king^ 
who  adopts  or  rejects  them  at  pleasure.  The  council  of  ministers  is 
composed  of  eight  secretaries  of  state  and  a  president,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  council  of  state.  The  decisions  of  this  council  have 
no  force  unless  sanctioned  by  the  king.  The  two  Consulte  have,  as 
the  name  impUes,  merely  to  give  their  opinions  on  matters  laid  before 
them ;  they  can  originate  nothing.  The  Consults  for  the  continental 
dominions  numbers  16  members,  for  Sicily  8  members :  each  has  its 
own  president  The  king  takes  their  opinion  on  financial  matters^ 
treaties,  tari£b,  &c.  In  matters  that  concem  the  whole  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  the  two  Consulte  deliberate  together  under  the 
presidency  of  one  of  the  ministers. 

The  provinces  are  arranged  in  three  classes  :— 1,  Naples,  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  and  Principato  Citra;  2,  Principato  Ultra,  Basilicata,  Capita- 
nata, Terra  di  Bari,  Terra  d'Otranto,  Calabria  Citra,  and  Calabria 
Ultra  IL ;  8,  Calabria  Ultra  i,  Molise,  and  the  Abruzzi  Each  province 
is  govemed  by  an  Intendente,  or  govemor,  appointed  by  the  king  and 
changed  every  three  years.  The  powers  of  the  Intendente  comprise 
the  civil,  financial,  and  military  administration  of  his  province.  He 
is  assisted  by  a  secretary  and  a  council,  which  in  provinces  of  Uie  first 
class  numbers  5  members,  in  those  of  the  second  class  4  members^ 
and  in  those  of  the  third  class  8  members.  In  each  province  there  is 
also  a  provincial  coimoil,  which  in  provinces  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  numbers  20  members,  in  those  of  the  third  class  15  members. 
The  members  are  appointed  in  the  following  manner.  The  com- 
munal councils  in  each  province  select  among  the  land-owners,  persons 
whom  they  approve  of  for  members;  the  lists  are  submitted  to  the 
king  who  chooses  as  he  thinks  fit.  The  provincial  council  holds  a 
session,  not  exceeding  20  days,  once  a  year,  to  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  province,  to  recommend  improvements,  ftc. ;  and  at  the  dose  of 
its  labours  it  names  from  the  principal  proprietors  three  persons  from 
whom  the  king  appoints  one  to  be  councillor  of  state  for  the  province* 
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Each  proyinoe  Ib  divided  into  districts  (distreiti)  and  these  again 
into  oonmiunes  (comuni).  There  are  88  districts  in  the  kingdom,  and 
these  are  also  arranged  into  three  daases  according  to  their  wealth  and 
population.  The  district  is  governed  by  a  Sottintendente,  or  lieutenant- 
governor,  who  resides  in  the  chief  town  of  his  district,  his  duty  being 
tb  execute  the  orders  of  the  Intendente  and  to  report  on  matters  laid 
before  him  by  the  communes.  Each  district  has  its  council,  consist- 
ing of  a  president  and  10  members.  The  president  is  nominated  by 
the  minister  of  the  interior  and  appointed  by  the  king ;  the  members 
axe  chosen  by  the  king  ^m  a  list  of  local  proprietors  filled  up  by  the 
commtinal  councils,  ^he  district  council  meets  once  a  year  for  not 
more  than  15  days,  to  examine  and  report  to  the  provincial  council 
on  matters  concerning  Uie  district.  The  districts  are  sub-divided  for 
]}olice  purposes  into  ciroles  (circondarii),  of  which  there  are  525  in 
the  kingdom. 

Finally,  the  communes  also  are  arranged  In  three  classed  according 
to  population  and  revenue.  Each  commune  is  governed  by  a  Sindaco, 
or  mayor,  assisted  by  two  Eletti,  or  aldermen,  and  a  Decurionato,  or 
communal  council.  The  inhabitants  at  large  are  eligible  to  be  mem- 
bers of  this  council,  provided  theypoesess  a  certain  trifiing  qualification 
or  practise  a  libend  profession.  The  names  of  persons  thus  qualified 
ai«  selected  by  ballot ;  from  the  Usts  the  king  nominates  the  members 
of  the  councils  for  the  first  and  second  dasses  of  communes,  and 
the  Intendente  for  the  third  dass.  In  communes  of  the  first  class  the 
council  numbers  not  more  than  30  members,  3  being  appointed  for 
every  1000  inhabitants;  in  the  smaller  communes  the  councils  are 
composed  of  8  or  10  members.  The  Sindaco,  or  one  of  the  Eletti, 
.  presides  at  the  meetings,  which  are  held  once  a  month.  The  com- 
munal councU  fixes  Uie  local  rates,  elects  the  Sindaco,  and  other 
municipal  oifioers,  administers  the  local  revenues,  and  nominates  to  the 
king  proprietors  eligible  to  be  appointed  members  of  the  provincial 
and  district  coundls.  The  Sindaco  has  the  management  of  the  minor 
affairs  of  the  commtme,  looks  after  the  public  establishments,  the  regis- 
tration of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
commissariat  of  troops  (Quartered  in  the  commune.  If  there  is  no 
justice  of  the  peace  (Eegio  Judice)  in  the  commune,  the  Sindaoo  also 
has  local  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  matters  of  minor  importance. 
The  EletU  act  as  deputies  of  the  Sindaco  and  also  as  oommisaionerB 
of  police.  This  oommimal  corporation,  the  basis  of  the  whole  system, 
has  existed  from  time  immemorial,  having  survived  all  the  dynastic 
and  constitutional  changes,  all  the  wars  and  conquests  that  have 
affected  the  country  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  of  whose  municipal 
srystem  it  is  no  doubt  a  remnant. 

The  Judicial  department  consists  of  four  'gran  oorti  civili,'  which 
lit  at  Naples,  Aquila,  Trani,  and  Catanzaro ;  a  criminal  court  sfid  a 
civil  court  in  every  head  town  of  a  province ;  a  public  prosecutor 
('giudice  d'instruzione')  in  every  district,  and  a  'giudice  dicircondario,' 
or  police  magistrate,  in  every  circle.  A  supreme  court  of  appeal,  with 
jurisdiction  in  both  civU  and  criminal  matters  ('oorte  suprema  di 
giujBtizia'}  sits  at  Naples.  Special  oour^  for  the  trial  of  offences 
against  the  state,  are  appointed  by  commission ;  from  these  there  is 
no  appeal  Finally,  each  commune  has  a  msgistrate  called '  oonciliatore,' 
who  holds  courts  of  arbitration  to  prevent  people  from  going  to  law 
for  trifling  causes :  he  has  jurisdiction  in  minor  disputes,  and  in  actions 
Involving  not  a  greater  amount  than  6  ducats  (a  poimd  sterling),  without 
appeal  The  oonciliatore  is  elected  by  the  communal  council,  but 
ODtains  his  appointment  (for  three  years)  directly  from  the  king,  as  do 
all  the  other  judges  named:  he  is  eligible  to  re-electioni  Tnals  are 
public  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  in  Franoe.  The  French  civil 
and  commercial  codes,  with  some  modifications,  have  been  retained. 

Education, — For  the  purposes  of  public  instruction  there  is  an  ele- 
mentary school  in  every  commune ;  but  these  schools,  established  under 
F^nch  domination,  are  in  many  instances  neglected,  and  the  quality  of 
education  afforded  by  the  best  of  them  is  very  inferior :  the  result  is  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population  u  illiterate.  For  the  middle  classes 
there  are  33  grammar  schools  and  12  royal  colleges ;  5  lyoea,  at  Naples, 
Salerno,  Aqima,  Bari,  and  Catanzaro,  in  which  academical  instruction 
and  minor  d^rees  may  be  obtained;  and,  lastly,  the  University  of 
Naples,  which  has  faculties  of  Catholic  theology,  law,  philosophy, 
physical  science,  and  medicine;  6i  professors;  and,  on  the  averase^ 
about  1500  students.  There  are  also  special  colleges  at  Naples  for  the 
army  and  the  navy ;  the  college  of  San  Sebastian,  directed  by  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  nobility ;  the 
Chinese  College,  for  theological  students  natives  of  the  celestial 
empire ;  and  two  ladies'  colleges.  To  most  of  the  monasteries  also 
schools  are  attached,  which  are  directed  by  tiie  monks.  Students  for 
the  church  study  at  Naples  and  in  the  several  diocesan  seminaries. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  consists  of  19  archbishops  and  6i 
bishops,  72  clerical  seminaries^  3  abbacies,  and  3746  rectors  of  parishes. 
The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  discipline  were  defined  by  a  con- 
cordat in  March  1818.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  exclusive  religion  of 
the  countiy.  A  Protestant  chapel  is  tolerated  in  the  capital  for  the 
accommodation  of  foreigners. 

Army  and  iVavy,  ^e. — The  peace  establishment  of  the  army  in  1854 
comprised  34  regiments,  numbering  altogether  56,048  men,  besides  a 
few  veteran  battalions  for  garrison  duty.  The  fleet  numbers  2  vessels 
of  the  line,  5  frigates,  2  corvettes,  5  brigs,  and  12  steam  frigates  of 
300  to  450  horse'power,  and  14  small  steam-boats.    The  revenue  of 


the  state  averagea  about  4  4  millions  sterling,  of  which  the  idaad  of 
Sicily  contributes  about  one-ninth.  The  debt  is  about  15  milUoos 
sterling.  The  average  value  of  the  exports  is  about  1,800,00U.;  of 
thft  imports  2,400,000t  The  exports  are  chiefly  olive-oil,  silk,  com, 
liquorice,  brandy,  argol,  nitre,  sulphur,  ftc.  Tne  imports  compriai 
British  and  other  manufactured  goods^  colonial  produce,  fish,  tad 
metallic  wares.  The  aggregate  number  of  shipping  is  about  5000, 
measuring  132,000  tons  only.  Manufactures  whion  have  considenUf 
increased  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  IL  are  not  oonfined  to  one  or  two 
centres,  but  are  diffused  through  the  provinces,  in  the  artidei  on 
which  the  most  important  are  notioed. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  countries  componng  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
are  derived  from  various  and  mixed  races.  The  descendants  of  tlis 
ancient  Sanmites,  Peligni,  Marsi,  Frentani,  Lucanians^  and  other  peopla 
of  old  Italian  origin ;  the  Etruscan  Campanians,  the  Bruttii,  the  Gnek 
population  of  the  coasts  became  nuxed  with  numerous  Bomim  and 
Latin  colonies.  The  ancient  Oscan  and  Samnite  langusgei  ven 
gradually  lost^  but  the  Greek  still  remained  a  spoken  language  over  a 
great  psjrt  of  the  maritime  districts.  At  the  fall  of  the  empire  the 
country  was  overrun,  rather  than  occupied,  by  the  northern  trib^ 
but  afterwards  returned  to  the  allegianoe  of  the  Byzantine  emperon, 
when  it  received  a  fresh  admixture  of  Qreek  blood,  Greek  Isnigo^B, 
and  Greek  usages.  In  the  6th  oentury  the  Longobards  took  poiseisioa 
of  Beneventum,  and  founded  there  a  powerful  duchy,  which  suTired 
the  fall  of  their  power  in  north  Italy.  In  the  11th  oentoiy  the 
Normans  came,  who  conquered  both  the  Longobaids  and  the  Greaki, 
and  founded  the  monarchy  of  the  Two  Sicilies  upon  the  base  of  feudal 
institutions.  Then  came  in  succession  the  Suabians,  the  Franch  or 
Proven9als,  the  Aragonese,  and  the  Spaniards.  All  these  nations  b&T« 
left  traces  of  their  residence.  Considerable  shades  of  variety  an 
observable  among  the  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, whilst  the  capital  contains  specimens  of  them  aU;  bat  sot- 
withstanding  these  varieties,  the  long  habits  of  amslgamstioQ 
produced  by  a  central  administration  and  a  large  capital  during  ei^ht 
centuries  have  created  a  lasting  feeling  of  common  nationality, 
which  is  perhaps  stronger  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  than  in  aav 
other  Italian  state.  Neapolitan,  not  Italian,  is  the  national  appel- 
lation. Generally  speaking  the  Neapolitan  is  quick,  shrewd,  haIno^ 
ous,  fond  of  music  and  dancing,  rather  indmed  to  bombaat  aad 
hyperbole,  flery  but  ohangeable,  inclined  to  pleasure  and  ease, 
hospitable,  susceptible  of  generous  feelings  and  also  of  a  high  social 
polish. 

NAPLES  (Napoli),  the  metropolitan  province  of  the  Idngdom  U 
the  Two  Sicilies,  is  bounded  N.  and  £.  by  the  Terra-di-Lavoro,  S^E. 
by  the  Principato  Citra,  and  Sl  and  W.  by  the  sea.  The  oosaVliiie 
runs  first  nearly  south  from  the  Lake  of  Patria,  past  Cuma^  to  the 
promontory  of  Hisenum,  which,  with  the  udandis  of  Procids  and 
lschi%  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Naplea  From 
MlMnum  the  coast  curves  round  io  north  and  east,  forming  the  bsyiof 
Bai»  and  Pozsuoli,  the  latter  separated  from  the  harbour  of  Naplei 
by  the  hill  of  Posilippo.  Almost  every  inch  of  this  coast — born  the  biH 
of  Posilippo,  with  its  tomb  of  Viigil,  its  ancient  tuand  throng  which 
the  suns  of  October  and  Februaxy  shine,  to  Cuma^  where  the  Prince  of 
Syracuse  has  lately  disinterred  such  interesting  remains  of  ancient  timai 
— ^is  hallowed  ground  to  the  antiquarv  and  the  scholar.  The  hills  ihai 
rise  above  this  part  of  the  plain  of  Campania  (the  ancient  Pbldg* 
nean  Fields)  are  all  of  volcanic  origin :  the  Hill  of  Posilippo,  the 
Solfatara,  still  only  half  extinct;  the  barren  traohytie  mass  of  OlibsDO, 
the  Monte  Nuovo  thrown  up  in  15S8,  which  half  filled  up  the  Lucrioe 
Lake  and  the  channel  cut  by  Agrippa  to  join  it  to  the  Lake  of  Avernoi 
in  forming  the  Portus  Julius ;  and  the  Monte  Barbaro.  The  Lake 
Avemus,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Monte  Nuovo,  is  a  beautiful  bright 
piece  of  water  about  a  mile  and  a  half  round  placed  in  the  crater  of 
an  ancient  volcano,  the  lips  of  which,  now  dothed  with  vineyard^ 
chestnut-woods,  and  plantations  of  oiange-trees,  inclose  it  on  all  sidH 
except  .the  south,  where  it  opens  to  the  Lucrine.  A  tunnel  cat 
through  a  hill  of  tufa  from  the  lake  to  the  Lucrine  is  shown  aa  ths 
Sybil's  Grotto  described  by  YirgiL  Another  great  ancient  tuniiel 
deserving  of -mention  is  that  called  Grotta-di-Sillaro,  and  cat  by 
Lucullus  through  the  promontoxy  which  is  still  crowned  with  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  his  vilUi  This  tunnel,  2755  feet  long.  «u 
restored  by  the  emperor  Honorius,  and  cleared  out  by  the  preKot 
king,  Ferdinand  IL  Lucullus  attached  the  volcanic  island  of  Niuts 
with  the  villa  by  a  bridge,  on  the  piers  of  which  the  arches  of  one  of 
the  moles  erected  in  the  reign  of  the  present  king  to  form  a  barboor 
here  are  supported. 

From  the  point  of  Posilippo  the  ooast  curves  round  in  a  north-eaat 
direction,  its  line  being  broken  however  by  the  rooky  promontory  called 
Castell  del  Ovo,  the  long  mole  of  the  nmitanr  harbour,  and  the  gMt 
and  little  moles,  which  form  respectively  the  great  and  small  oom- 
merdal  harbours  of  the  ciigr  of  Naples.  At  the  eastern  extramity  of 
the  citv  the  little  river  Seleto  en^pties  itself  into  the  bsy.  From  ths 
point  the  coast  trends  south-eastward,  past  Portioi,  Torre  del  Qreoo,  near 
the  western  base  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  the  towns  AununsisU  and 
Castellamare.  Between  the  last  two  towns  it  sweeps  round  to  the  south- 
ward, and  below  Castellamare  to  the  south-south-west^  terminating  in 
the  point  Campanella,  the  extremity  of  an  o£bet  of  the  ApsnnJns^ 
which,  with  the  island  of  Capri,  lymg  off  it  to  the  south-west,  lonn^ 
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the  soutlieni  bounds^  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Along  the  carest  of  this 
ridge,  cdlled  Monte  BantT  Angelo,  the  boundaiy  itins  to  a  few  miles 
east  of  Castellamare,  whenoe  the  line  rans  up  the  plain  east  of  Veen- 
Tins  to  the  sluggish  stream  of  the  Olanius  (Regl  Lagni),  which  it 
strikes  a  little  south  of  Aoerra.  The  banks  of  this  ri^er  are  unhealthy 
from  malaria,  and  from  the  maoeration  of  flax  in  its  sluggish  stream. 
A  mile  or  two  N.W.  from  Acerra,  near  41**  N.  lat,  the  boundary  runs 
first  south  and  then  west  (leaving  Ayersa  on  the  north),  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Lago  di  Patria,  the  ancient  Litema  Palus,  which  is 
fed  by  the  Clanius,  and  is  now  a  mere  marsh  abounding  with  wild- 
fowl This  lake  was  the  harbour  of  the  ancient  Litemum,  the  retreat 
and  death-place  of  the  great  Scipio.  It  was  Joined  to  the  sea  by  a 
canal  A  tower  marks  the  spot  where  Scinio  was  interred.  Patria» 
the  representative  of  Ldtemum,  is  a  mere  fishing  village. 

The  only  rivers  are  the  Olanius,  the  Sebeto,  and  the  Samo,  which  last 
crosses  the  narrowest  part  of  the  province  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pompeii,  and  enters  the  sea  midway  between  Annunziata  and  Castella- 
mare.  Among  the  lakes  which  have  not  been  already  mentioned  are 
the  Lago-di-Licola,  north  of  Cumse,  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  canal 
begun  by  Nero  to  connect  the  Avemus  with  the  Tiber ;  and  the  Lake 
of  Agnavo  ;  and  the  Lake  of  Fusaro,  the  Aoherusius  of  the  Latin 
poets,  which  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  Roman  canal  now 
called  Fooe-di-Fusaro ;  this  lake  is  famous  for  its  oysters.  The  Mare- 
Morto  also,  once  the  harbour  of  Misenum,  east  of  Mount  Procida, 
deserves  mention  though  not  quite  a  lake.  Of  the  ancient  craters  the 
most  remarkable  are  those  that  lie  between  Monte  Rosso,  near  Oume, 
and  the  hUl  of  Posilippo,  namely,  Monte  Barbaro,  Monte  Oi^liano, 
Monte  Oampana,  Astroni,  Monte  Kuovo,  and  some  others  already 
mentioned.  The  Astroni  is  the  most  perfect  of  all;  its  rim,  4  miles 
in  circuit,  is  crbwned  by  a  wall,  and  unbroken,  except  by  an 
artificial  entrance  to  the  crater,  which  is  clothed  with  magnificent 
trees,  and  has  been  long  used  as  a  loyal  preserve  for  wild  boars 
and  deer. 

The  great  feature  of  the  province  to  the  south-east  of  the  city  of 
Naples  is  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  forms  the  subject  of  a  separate 
article.  rVESUTius.]  The  beautiful  range  of  Monte  Sant'  Angelo, 
with  its  three  lofty  peaks,  running  through  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento, 
forms  a  grand  feature  in  the  scenery  beyond  Castellamare.  Mount 
Cepparica,  an  ofbet  of  the  range,  runs  west  hy  north  from  the  three 
peiucB  to  the  sea,  between  Vico  Equense  and  Castellamare,  and  sends 
out  northward  a  beautiful  spur  called  Quisisana,  which  is  covered 
with  magnificent  villas.  The  province  is  traversed  by  railways  to 
Nocera  and  Capua,  which  start  from  a  common  terminus  in  the  east 
of  the  dty  of  Naples;  the  former  running  south-east  along  the  coast 
to  Annunsiata,  near  which  the  main  line  takes  an  eastern  direction, 
whilst  a  branch  continues  along  the  coast  to  Castellamare;  the 
latter  runs  first  north-east  and  then  north-west  up  the  plain  of 
Campania. 

The  province  is  divided  into  four  districts :— 1,  Naples ;  2,  Pozeuoli, 
which  mcludes  the  whole  western  division  and  the  islands  Ischia  and 
Procida ;  8,  Castellamare,  which  comprises  the  territory  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  and  the  coast  opposite  Naples  as  far  as  Sorrento ; 
4,  Casoria,  which  comprehends  a  tract  of  the  Campanisn  plain  stretch- 
ingnorth  of  the  range  of  hills  behind  the  city  of  Naples. 
^The  principal  towns  of  the  province  of  Naples,  exdufilve  of  the 
capital,  are  i^PozzuoUf  the  ancient  Pntedi,  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  and  opposite  to  Raise,  originally  a  colony 
of  Cumse,  called  Diceearchla,  founded  in  the  6th  century  before  Christy 
and  now  a  bishop's  see  with  10,000  inhabitants.  The  whole  surround- 
ing country  is  of  a  volcanic  character.  The  hill  called  Solfktara,  which 
is  the  crater  of  a  volcano  not  yet  extinct,  rises  to  the  east  above  the 
town.  Afragoia,  a  town  of  15,000  inhabitants,  N.E.  of  Naples  in  the 
Campanian  plain,  has  some  hat  manufactories.  Fnttta,  near  the 
ancient  Atella,  is  famous  for  its  strawberry-beds,  which  supply  the 
markets  of  Naples :  population,  10,000.  Somtna,  at  the  north  base  of 
Mount  Vesuvius,  has  7000  inhabitants.  Sai^  ^fMUtasia,  near  Somma, 
has  6000  inhabitants.  The  whole  neighbourhood  produces  the  luscious 
-wine  known  by  the  name  of '  Lachiyma  Christi'  Pwiici  and  Bedna, 
two  adjoining  towns  built  on  the  south-west  slope  of  Vesuvius,  on 
the  site  of  Heroulaneum,  contain  respectively  6000  and  11,000  inha- 
bitants. Visitors  who  ascend  Mount  Vesuvius  pass  through  Resina. 
Porticl  has  a  royal  palace :  its  museum  of  antiquities,  obtained  from 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii^  has  been  lately  removed  to  the  Museo 
Borbonioo  at  Naples.  £!ast  of  Resina  is  another  pretty  royal  villa 
called  La  Favorite,  in  a  lovely  situation  near  the  seaHshore.  Torre  dd 
€freco,  about  2  miles  S.E.  from  Portici,  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  a  town 
of  17,000  inhabitants,  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed  by  the  lava  and 
earthquakes,  but  rebuilt  over  and  over  again.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  addicted  to  a  sea-ftiring  life.  AniMumata,  or  Torre  ddC  Antmn* 
tiata,  about  i  miles  S.K  from  Torre  del  Greco,  and  near  the  site  of 
Pompeii,  has  12,000  inhabitants,  a  manufactory  of  muskets  for  the 
royal  service,  and  a  large  gunpowder  magasine.  It  is  also  known  for 
its  great  manufactory  of  maccaroni,  which  is  the  best  in  Naples,  and 
known  by  the  name  of '  Maccaroni  della  Costa.'  North  of  Torre  deU' 
Annunziata  is  the  lax^ge  village  of  Boeeo  trS  Ooh,  and  fkrther  north, 
on  the  easC  slope  of  Vesuvius,  is  the  town  of  Okajano,  with  15,000 
inhabitants.  Castsllajcark,  Vico  Btpume  (Vicus  JEquanus),  a 
amaU  town  perched  upon  the  oliiBi  above  the  coast^  about  4  miles  S. W* 


from  Castellamare,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  metaphysician  and  his- 
torian Gianbattista  di  Vico  :  population  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood about  10,000.  Sorrento  is  in  a  delightful  valley  surrounded  by 
hUls,  which  is  a  complete  grove  of  orange  and  mulberry  trees,  and 
contains  several  villages  and  numerous  country  houses.  The  town  of 
Sorrento  has  6000  inhabitants,  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  birth-place  of 
Tasso.  The  plain  of  Sorrento  is  much  frequented  by  the  wealthy 
Neapolitans  during  summer.  There  are  boats  which  cross  daily  from 
Naples  to  Sorrento,  and  return  loaded  with  oranges  and  other  fruit. 
Silk  is  also  produced  here.  Chaoria,  in  the  plain  north  of  Naples,  on 
the  road  to  Afrngola,  is  the  head  town  of  a  district,  and  has  8000 
inhabitants.  East  of  Casoria,  on  the  railway  to  Capua,  is  the  long 
straggling  villM^e  of  Oaaalnuovo.  West  of  it  are  the  villages  of  Arzana 
and  MeUto,  Farther  west  is  Oiugliano,  which  with  two  dependent 
hamlets  has  about  10,000  inhabitants.  South  of  Giugliano  is  Mugnano : 
population,  4000.  A  little  south-west  of  Mugnano  is  Marano,  the 
chief  town  of  a  circle,  wibh  a  population  of  about  8000.  At  Marano 
terminates  the  semicircular  ridge  of  hills  which  bounds  the  Phlegrsean 
Fields  on  the  north,  stretching  across  to  the  Lake  of  Licola,  near  the 
seashore.  This  ridge  is  probably  a  portion  of  the  lip  of  a  gigantic 
crater  that  may  have  once  inclosed  the  whole  volcanic  region  of  the 
Phlegnean  plain. 

NAPLES  {NapoU),  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies^ 
is  situated  in  40*  52'  N.  lai,  14"*  15'  E.  long.,  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  fine  Bay  of  Naples,  partly  at  the  foot  and  partly  on  the  slope  of 
a  range  of  hills  which  runs  obliquely  to  the  shore.  The  population  in 
1851  was  450,000.  The  city  is  4  miles  long  from  the  Maddalena  bridge 
over  the  Sebeto  on  the  east  to  the  suburb  of  Mergillina  on  the  west; 
its  breadth  from  the  Capodimonto  to  the  Castel  deli'  Ovo  is  2^  miles; 
and  its  circumference  is  about  10  miles. 

Seen  ttom  the  sea  Naples  appears  in  the  form  of  two  crescents,  of 
very  unequal  depth,  one  on  the  east,  and  the  other  on  the  west^ 
divided  by  the  point  of  Castel  delV  Ovo  and  the  hill  of  Pizzofalcone, 
which  is  behind  it.  The  eastern  crescent,  which  includes  the 
great  bulk  of  the  city,  faces  the  south-east,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
hill  of  Capodimonte  to  the  north,  and  Sant'  Elmo  to  the  west, 
crowned  by  the  castle  of  that  name,  which  commands  the  town. 
Between  these  two  hills  is  aisonsiderable  depression,  on  which  the 
suburbs  of  La  Sanitd  and  L'Infrascata  are  built  The  slope  of  the  hill 
of  Capodimonte  is  likewise  covered  with  houses,  forming  the  suburbs 
called  Dei  Miracoli  and  Le  Vei^gini  To  the  eastward  the  town  la  open 
to  the  plain  of  Campania.  From  the  barrier  of  Capo  di  Chino,  at  the 
entrance  from  Rome,  a  succession  of  fine  streets  run  through  the  body 
of  the  town  to  the  sea,  the  principal  of  which,  called  Strada  di  Toledd, 
about  a  mile  in  length,  runs  due  south,  and  divides  the  old  city,  which 
is  oast  of  ity  frt>m  the  new  districts.  The  street  of  Toledo  terminates 
southward  in  the  Piassa  before  the  royal  palace.  Of  the  old  city  part 
of  the  walls,  towers,  and  ditches  still  remain,  and  several  of  the  gateti 
are  standing,  namely.  Porta  Nolana,  on  the  road  to  Nola,  Porta 
Capuana,  on  the  road  to  Apulia,  and  Porta  S.  Gbnnaro,  and  Porta 
S.  Maria  di  Constantinopoli,  towards  the  north.  Between  the  gates 
of  Nola  and  Carmine  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  dty  is  the  common 
terminus  of  the  railroads  to  Nocera  and  Capua.  The  old  part  of  the 
town,  which  is  in  a  plain,  has  narrow  streets  and  lofty  massive  houses 
many  of  them  six  or  seven  stories  high;  it  is  very  thickly  inhabited, 
and  contains  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  population  of  the  capltaL 
West  of  the  Strada  di  Toledo  numerous  streets  run  up  the  hill  of  Sant' 
Elmo,  which  is  covered  with  houses  for  two-thirds  of  its  height.  South 
of  the  hiU  of  Bant'  Elmo,  and  between  it  and  the  point  of  Pkzofalcone, 
is  another  depression,  which  affords  a  carriage  communication  between 
the  Strada  <u  Toledo  and  the  western  crescent,  or  new  part  of  the 
town,  which  is  called  by  the  general  name  of  Chiaja, '  the  quay.'  This 
part,  which  is  much  contracted  between  the  hills  and  the  sea,  extends 
in  length  about  a  mile  and  a  half  between  the  hill  of  Pizzofalcone  to 
the  east  and  that  of  Posilippo  to  the  west  A  fine  road  runs  all  this 
length,  parallel  to  the  sea-shore,  and  between  tiie  public  gardens  of 
Villa  Reiale  on  one  side  and  a  row  of  fine  houses  on  the  other ;  it  then 
turns  along  the  base  of  Mount  Posilippo,  and  gradually  ascending  it^ 
leads  to  the  other  side  of  it  towards  Pozzuoli  There  is  another  and 
straighter  road  to  Pozzuoli  by  the  tunnel  called  Grotta  di  Posilippo 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 

Naples  is  an  open  dty  like  London,  but  it  has  barriers  or  custom- 
house posts  at  the  prindpal  avenues  leading  into  the  town,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  'gabella,'  or  duty  on  provisions.  The 
most  remarkable  buildings  are : — 

1.  The  royal  palace,  '  La  Reggia,'  a  large  mass  of  buildings,  con- 
structed at  two  different  times,  first  by  the  Spanish  viceroy  Pedro  do 
Toledo,  which  part  goes  by  the  name  of  Palazzo  Vecchio ;  and  the 
second,  after  the  design  of  the  architect  Fontana,  under  the  Spanish 
viceroy  Count  de  Lemos,  in  the  17th  century.  This  new  palace  has 
a  front  of  nearly  400  feet  in  length,  with  three  orders  of  pillarsi  one 
above  the  other,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian.  The  great  court  has 
two  rows  of  arcades,  one  above  the  other,  supported  by  granite 
columns ;  the  grand  staircase  is  ample  and  commodious.  The  apart- 
ments are  adorned  with  valuable  paintings  of  the  old  Italian  masters. 
The  great  gallery  contains  the  portraits  of  all  the  Spanish  viceroys 
who  presided  over  Naples  for  more  than  two  centiuieSb  At  the  back 
of  tiie  palaoey  along  the  first  floor,  fadng  the  sea,  is  a  handsome  terraoa 
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paved  with  marble  and  shaded  with  trees,  from  which  there  is  a 
delightful  view  of  the  bay.  Facing  the  palaoe  is  a  semicircular 
colonnade,  with  a  pantheon-shaped  church  in  the  centre,  raised  by  the 
late  king  Ferdinand  L 

Adjoining  the  palace,  and  between  it  and  the  sea,  are  the  arsenal, 
the  cannon-foundry,  and  basin  or  wet-dock  for  the  king^s  barges  or 
yachts.  From  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  dockyard  a  broad  massiYe 
mole,  begun  in  1826,  runs  in  a  south-east  direction  1200  feet,  and  is  to 
terminate  in  an  arm  bending  to  the  north-east,  in  order  to  shelter  the 
new  nayal  harbour,  which  extends  between  this  mole  and  the  mole  of 
the  Porto  Grande,  and  has  a  depth  of  about  five  fathoms.  On  the 
eastern  side  the  palaoe  adjoins  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo,  which  is  one 
of  the  remarkable  structures  of  Naples.  It  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire 
of  1815,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  theatres  in  Europe;  it  has  six  tiers 
of  boxes,  each  box  capable  of  containing  from  ten  to  twelve  personsi 
Farther  on,  the  old  palace  adjoins  the  Castel  Nuovo,  a  massive  and 
extensive  castle,  with  towers  and  a  ditch  around,  beg^n  in  the  13th 
century  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  successively  increased.  Fronting 
the  castle  is  the  finest  square  in  Naples,  called  Largo  del  Castello. 
East  of  Castel  Nuovo  is  the  mole,  or  Holo  Grande,  which  shelters  the 
commercial  harbour.  It  is  fortified,  and  has  two  lighthouses;  the 
depth  in  the  harbour  does  not  exceed  four  fathoms.  The  mole  affords 
a  promenade  which  is  much  frequented  by  the  citizens.  The  Porto 
Piccolo,  or  small  harbour,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  is  little  more 
than  a  wet  dock ;  but  it  is  very  interesting  as  being  all  that  remains 
.  of  the  ancient  harbour,  which  existed  here  probably  before  the  Greek 
colonisation  of  Neapolik  This  port  evidently  extended  some  way  into 
the  city.     It  is  separated  from  the  Porto  Grande  by  a  small  mol& 

2.  The  palace,  museum,  and  library,  called  'Degli  Studj,*  are  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Capodimonte. 
The  museum,  styled  'Museo  Borbonioo,'  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
Europe.  Among  the  numerous  master-pieces  of  ancient  sculpture 
which  it  contains,  are  the  Hercules  Famese,  the  Venus  Callipyge,  the 
Apollo  Citharoedus,  the  Bacchus,  and  the  statue  of  an  orator  called 
Aiistides.  The  museum  is  also  rich  in  ancient  bronzes.  The  collec- 
tion of  ancient  instruments,  utensils,  female  ornaments,  and  other 
household  articles  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  is  unique.  It 
contains  also  a  vast  number  of  articles  of  glass,  mostly  Egyptian. 
The  collection  of  Campanian,  Greek,  and  Sicilian  vases,  as  well  as  the 
numismatic  cabinet,  is  also  very  rich.  That  of  ancient  paintings  is 
very  remarkable.  There  are  also  some  fine  ancient  mosaics.  The 
tables  found  at  Heraclea,  in  Magna  GrsBcia,  are  valuable  as  specimens 
of  Greek  palaeography. 

The  Gallery  of  Modem  Paintings  contains  many  good  works  of  the 
Neapolitan^  Flemish,  Venetian,  and  Bolognese  schools.  The  royal 
Hbrary,  in  the  Museo  Borbonioo^  contains  200,000  printed  volumes, 
and  about  3000  manuscripts.  Among  the  latter  is  the  book  called  the 
Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  illustrated  by  Giulio  Clovio,  and  the  gem  of 
illuminated  works.  Besides  this  library,  which  is  open  to  the  public, 
there  are  the  Brancacciana  libraiy  of  70,000  books  and  7000  manu- 
scripts attached  to  the  church  of  St.-Angelo  &  Nilo,  the  libraiy  of 
Ban  Filippo  Neri  in  the  magnificent  monastery  of  the  Oratorians  with 
18,000  volumes  and  60  manuscripts,  and  the  university  libraiy  of 
25,000  volumes. 

3.  The  churches  of  Naples  amount  to  257.  The  cathedral,  begun 
by  Masucdo,  a  Neapolitan  architect  and  sculptor  of  the  13th  century, 
has  been  since  repeatedly  altered.  The  interior  is  rich  in  ancient 
columns  of  valuable  marbles ;  it  also  contains  a  splendid  mausoleum 
of  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  the  conqueror  of  Naples.  The  adjoining 
chapel  of  San  Gennaro  is  rich  in  paintings  :  the  ceremony  of  the  lique- 
faction of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  is  performed  there  annusdly. 
The  front  of  the  church  of  San  Paolo,  built  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Castor  and  PoUux,  contains  some  fluted  columns  of  marble,  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  structure. 

The  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  founded  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  on  the 
site  of  the  town-house,  where  the  municipal  council  of  the  dty 
formerly  used  to  assemble,  contains  several  royal  tombs  and  some 
good  paintings.  The  church  of  San  Filippo  Neri  is  buUt  in  better 
taste  than  most  of  the  churches  of  Naples;  it  is  rich  in  paintings. 
The  church,  sacristy,  and  convent  of  San  Domenioo  constitute  a  nal 
museum  of  the  middle  ages,  on  account  of  the  numerous  monuments 
of  kings,  literary  men,  and  other  distinguished  personages  of  the  times 
of  the  Anjous  and  Aragonese;  and  for  the  cell,  lecture-room,  and 
chair  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  resided,  wrote,  and  taught  in  this 
convent.  The  interior  of  Santa  Chiara  is  elegant  and  rich;  it  con- 
tains the  monuments  of  Robert  of  Anjou;  of  his  son,  ^e  duke  of 
Calabria;  and  of  Joanna  L  The  neighbouring  church  of  G^esii 
Nuovo,  or  Trinitk  Maggiore,  the  fa9ade  of  which  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  a  prison,  has  in  the  interior  the  appearance  of  a  splendid 
ball-room.  It  belongs  to  the  Jesuits.  In  one  of  the  chapels  is 
Guercino's  celebrated  picture  of  the  Trinity.  The  church  of  Monte 
Oliveto  is  rich  in  sculptures  by  Giovanni  di  Nola,  Donatello,  Benedetto 
da  Majano,  and  other  celebrated  artists.  The  vast  adjoining  convent, 
which  once  afforded  an  asylum  to  Tasso,  has  been  suppressed,  and  is 
now  occupied  by  several  offices  of  the  municipal  administration.  San 
Giacomo  dei  Spagnoli  contains  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Don  Pedro  da 
Toledo,  one  of  the  best  Spanish  viceroys  of  Naples.  The  small 
neglected  church  of  San  Giovanni  k  Carbonara  ia  remarkable  for  the 


monum«nts  of  King  Ladislaus  and  his  sister  Joanna  II.,  and  in  the 
chapel  behind  the  altar,  that  of  her  favourite,  Ser  Gianni  Gancdolo. 
who  was  murdered  at  last  through  a  court  intrigue.  The  church  Dd 
Carmine,  with  its  lofty  steeple,  is  chiefly  noticed  for  its  ^eighboIl^ 
hood  to  the  great  market,  the  scene  of  Masaniello's  insurrection,  and 
also  of  the  desperate  defence  of  the  populace  against  the  French  ia 
1799 ;  and  likewise  for  the  modest  tomb  of  the  mifortonate  Comdi&o 
and  his  cousin  Frederick  of  Austria,  who  were  beheaded  near  this  spot 
by  order  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  The  church  of  L'Annunziata,  by  the 
architect  Vanvitelli,  is  one  of  the  best  churches  of  Naples:  adjoioiDg 
to  it  is  a  foundling  hospital  and  a  Magdalen.  The  ohnrch  of  San 
Martino,  near  the  castle  of  Sant^  Elmo,  from  which  there  is  a  mort 
magnificent  view  of  Naples  and  the  bay,  is  richly  painted  by  Lanfnnco, 
Spognoletto,  and  D'Arpino.  The  church  of  &hqta  Maria  del  Puto, 
founded  by  Sannazaro,  in  a  delightful  spot,  near  the  shore  of  Mergd- 
Una,  has  a  flne  mausoleum  of  the  poet  San  Gennaro  dei  PoTeri  ii 
remarkable  for  its  vast  catacombs^  which  extend  under  the  hill  of 
Capodimonte. 

I.  The  royal  palace  of  Capodimonte  is  a  heavy  structure,  bat  ii 
remarkable  for  its  fine  situation,  the  excellent  road  leading  to  it, 
constructed  by  the  French,  its  extensive  park  and  hunting  groundi, 
and  the  adjoining  observatory  along  the  southern  part  of  the  lood, 
forming  the  new  street  of  Capodimonte,  which  may  be  oonaidered  i 
continuation  of  the  fine  Strada  di  Toledo.  On  the  slope  of  the  hUl 
is  the  Chinese  college,  for  the  education  of  young  Chineae,  who, 
after  taking  holy  orders,  return  to  their  country  as  miasionariei.  Oa 
the  hill  of  Miradois  to  the  south  of  tiie  hill  of  Capodimonte  is  the 
observatory  and  the  botanical  garden.  Not  far  from  theace,  in  » 
secluded  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  are  the  remains  of  an  nquedact 
constructed  by  Augustus,  which  is  called  Ponti  Roesi,  '  red  bridges  or 
arches,'  from  the  colour  of  the  brick. 

Naples  has  many  charitable  institutions,  such  as  the  great  hoepital 
Degli  Incurabili,  the  foundling  hospital  already  mentioned,  the  b^ooI 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  asylum  for  the  blind;  the  Becliuorio,ar 
general  workhouse  for  able-bodied  poor,  near  the  botanic  guden, 
with  a  school  annexed  to  it,  and  which  contains  about  3000  poor; 
San  Gennaro  dei  Poveri,  for  the  poor  who  are  unable  to  work,  Saa 
Francesco  di  Sales,  and  several  other  minor  hospitals  and  hoiu»  of 
refuge.  Mendicity  is  forbidden  by  law ;  but  the  law  is  often  ersded. 
There  are  no  poor-rates  at  Naples. 

The  university  is  well  provided  with  professors.  It  has  a  good 
library  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history  annexed  to  it  This  instita- 
tion  is  noticed  in  a  preceding  article  on  the  kingdom  of  NiFLEi 
Among  Uie  special  schools  are  a  medical  college,  a  veterinary  college, 
two  nulitary  schools,  a  college  of  pilots,  and  the  '  Conservatorio,'  or 
school  of  music,  which  has  produced  many  illustrious  compown 
Besides  San  Carlo,  Naples  has  half  a  dozen  minor  theatres,  II  Fondo, 
I  Fiorentini,  Teatro  Nuovo,  La  Fenice,  San  Carlino,  &a  In  the  last 
two,  plays  are  performed  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect^  which  ii  full  of 
humour  and  naive  expression,  a  mixture  of  Italian  and  Spanish,  bat 
different  from  both 

The  chief  manufaactures  of  Naples  are  silks,  embroideries,  brosd* 
cloth,  flannel,  carpets,  chemicals,  and  maccaroni;  soaps,  perfumes, 
gloves,  artificial  flowers,  corals,  china,  hats,  carriages,  &e.  There  m 
royal  type-foundries,  iron  and  glass  works.  The  chief  exports  are 
agricultural  products,  oil,  raw  silk,  liquorice^  com,  brand/,  tc.; 
the  imports  are  manufactured  goods,  colonial  produce,  fish,  iron  aod 
tin  ware,  hardware,  &c.  French,  Sardinian,  Neapolitan,  Toacan,  aod 
Austrian  companies'  steamers  ply  between  Naples,  Leghorn,  Maneille, 
Sicily,  and  various  towns  in  the  Mediterranean.  Small  paesenger 
steamers  ply  between  the  city  and  towns  along  the  coast  daily.  Tite 
tunny  and  anchovy  fisheries  are  actively  plied.  Ship-building  is 
carried  on. 

The  town  is  divided  into  twelve  'quartieri,'  or  districts,  of  which 
five  and  the  most  populous  are  in  the  old  or  eastern  part  of  the  tows, 
namely,  Mercato,  Pendino,  Porto,  San  Lorenao,  and  Vicaria ;  one  is 
the  middle,  San  Ferdinando,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rojai 
palace;  two  at  the  west  end,  Chiaja  and  San  Giuseppe;  one,  Sao 
Carlo  all'  Arena,  at  the  north  end  towards  the  road  to  Bome;  aod 
three,  Stella,  Awocata,  and  Monte  Calvario  include  the  upper  part 
of  the  town,  which  is  built  on  the  hills  of  Capodimonte  and  Saa 
Elmo.  Every  district  has  a  commissary  of  police,  whose  office  » 
open  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  There  are  66  military  posts  in  the 
whole  town,  4  castles— San  Ehno,  Castel  Nuovo,  Castel  dell'  Oro, 
and  CasteUo  del  Carmine,  besides  extensive  barracka  both  for  iof^^ 
and  cavalry.  The  town  has  six  prisons,  one  of  which  is  for  debtors.  The 
vast  and  massive  structure  called  '  La  Vicaria,'  at  the  east  end  of  Naples 
near  Ihe  Porta  Capuana,  which  was  onoe  a  castle  and  the  raaidenfie 
of  the  Norman  kings,  now  contains  various  courts  of  justice  (h^toe 
it  is  named  I  Tribuaali),  and  also  the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  an 
immense  collection  of  documents,  divided  into  four  sections,  J"*^"2[^ 
financial,  judicial,  and  communal  The  acts,  edicts,  &&  of  the 
sovereigns  of  the  A^jou  dynasty  alone  fill  800  thick  folio  volumes. 
The  '  Constitutiones '  of  Frederick  II.,  the  oldest  code  of  the  kingdom, 
written  by  his  chancellor  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  are  also  ther& 

The  Lazzarono,  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers,  and  so  confiisedlj 
described,  included  the  lowest  orders  of  the  inhabitants  or  populace, 
the  porters,  the  hawkers  of  fish   vegetables,  and  other  eatable^,  tiw 
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boatmen,  journeymen  oat  of  place,  and  nameroos  Tagrants,  and  other 
low  and  loose  oharaoten.  Many  of  these  olaases  in  former  times  had 
no  regular  domicile,  and  lived  chiefly  in  the  open  air,  or  were  huddled 
together  at  night  under  some  porch  or  vestibule,  in  narrow  alleys^  in 
their  boats,  and  wherever  they  could  find  shelter.  To  these  were 
added  indiscriminately  the  numerous  class  of  fishermen,  an  industrious 
race,  whose  habits  have  always  been  more  domestic  and  orderly  than 
those  of  the  common  laszaroni  All  these  people  were  vaguely 
reckoned,  with  probably  some  exaggeration,  at  40,000  individiutls^  a 
muscular,  brawny,  and  erect  set  of  men,  but  totally  imeducated  and 
little  civilised,  veiy  abstemious  and  frugal  in  their  habits,  meetly 
barefooted,  living  from  day  to  day  on  their  casual  earnings,  their 
dress  consisting  merely  of  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  loose  trowsers ;  very 
good-tempered  in  quiet  times,  but  apt  to  run  riot  on  the  first  political 
excitement  or  tumult.  As  a  peculiar  dass,  the  laisaroni  may  be  said 
to  be  now  extinct :  the  lower  orders  live  like  those  of  other  cities ; 
th^  are  all  duly  registered  in  their  respective  puriidies,  they  have  all 
a  domicile  of  some  sort,  and  police  regulations  have  produced  a 
material  alteration  in  their  habits^  thougn  the  eyery-day  dotiiing  of 
many  of  them  continues  to  be  the  same  as  before. 

The  nobility  at  Naples  are  very  numerous,  but,  excepting  their 
titles,  they  enjoy  no  privilege  or  influence  above  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen.  The  palaces  of  the  nobility  are  spacious  and  massive. 
The  most  remarkable  are  the  palasso  Gtravina,  or  Orsini,  the  palace 
Maddaloni,  that  of  Sansevero,  remarkable  for  its  chapel,  adorned  with 
some  good  statues,  that  of  Delia  Booca,  those  of  Francavilla,  Stig- 
liano,  Berio,  ftc  The  building  which  has  been  ndsed  between  the 
streets  Toledo  and  S.  Giacomo,  for  the  offices  of  the  financial  depart- 
ment and  for  the  bank  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  is  one  of  the  finest 
structures  in  Naples. 

Naples  is  not  so  well  supplied  with  water  as  Rome,  and  has  not 
such  handsome  fountains ;  those  of  Fontana  Medina  and  Monte  Oliveto 
are  the  best.  Several  aqueducts  from  the  neighbouring  mountains 
supply  the  water,  besides  which  most  houses  have  dstems.  There  is 
a  sulphureous  spring  of  water  on  the  shore  of  Santa  Luda,  which  is 
much  drunk  by  the  mhabitants  in  the  spring.  Another  spring,  called 
Acqua  del  Leone,  in  the  suburb  of  Mergellina,  is  the  purest  fresh- 
water.   Of  mineral  waters  there  is  an  abundant  supply. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Naples  abounds  in  delightful  walksi  The 
public  garaens,  or  Villa  Reale,  extending  along  the  shore  of  the  Ghiaja 
for  nearly  a  inile,  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  sea-breeze,  and  of  a 
view  unrivalled  in  the  world.  The  new  road  over  the  hill  of  Posilipo 
is  a  beautiful  drive.  The  hills  of  Capodimonte  and  Scutillo,  and  the 
Buburtw  of  Infrascata  and  Arenella,  at  the  back  of  Sant'  Elmo,  abound 
with  pleannt  walks  and  a  variety  of  scencnry.  These,  as  weU  as  the 
oUier  neighbouring  hills  of  Yomero,  Posilipo,  &a,  are  covered  with 
coimtrv-houses  and  gardens  of  all  sises. 

Naples  is  an  archbishop's  see,  and  is  divided  into  50  parishes, 
induding  the  neighbouring  villages. 

The  town  is  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions  of  every  kind ; 
fish  and  shell-fish  are  plentiful,  as  well  as  vegetables  and  fruits.  Snow, 
of  which  a  great  quantity  is  used,  especially  in  summer,  for  cooling 
the  drink  and  for  ices,  is  brought  from  the  mountain  of  Castellamare, 
where  it  is  kept  in  large  reservoirs.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas 
since  1840.  Omnibuses  ply  to  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  steam-boats 
to  all  the  towns  on  the  bay. 

llie  great  street  of  Toledo  is  thronged  with  people  and  carriages  at 
all  times  of  tiie  day,  and  until  veiy  late  at  nighty  or  rather  \mm  two 
or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  fashionable  people  retire  to  rest 
It  is  decidedly  the  noisiest  street  in  Europe,  as  the  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  vociterating  at  the  top  of  their  voices ;  and  others  must  do 
the  same  in  order  to  be  heard.  The  motl^  groups  which  are  seen 
mixing  pell-mell  in  the  streety  the  crowded  balconies  above,  the  numes- 
ouB  venders  of  provirions,  the  acquaiuoli,  or  sellers  of  ice-water,  at  the 
comers  of  the  bye-streets,  the  life  out  of  doors,  which  is  a  general 
habit  in  this  conzxtiy,  all  render  the  streets  of  Naples,  and  especially 
that  of  the  Toledo,  most  curious  to  a  foreigner. 

Naples,  or  Neapolis,  that  is,  <  New  City,'  was  a  Qreek  colony  from 
Cunue;  the  date  of  its  origin  is  not  known.  The  story  of  its  first 
foundation,  under  the  name  of  Parthenope,  is  a  mythic  tradition. 
Livy  (b.  viii  22)  says  tliat  there  were  once  two  towns  near  each  other, 
Palseapolis  and  Neapolis,  the  inhabitants  of  both  being  from  CumsB, 
but  Palaoapolis  had,  long  before  livy's  time,  meiged  into  the  new 
town,  or  Neapolis.  Some  modem  writers  tiiink  that  the  original 
foundation  o^  the  site  was  made  by  the  PhoBuicians,  and  that  their 
town  was  distingiushed  by  the  Greeks  from  their  own  new  ci^ 
(Neapolis)  by  the  designation  PalsBapolls,  or  old  city. 

Neapolis,  after  its  first  foundation  by  the  Cumadans,  received  colo- 
nists from  Chalcis,  Pithecusa,  and  Athens ;  and  subsequently  admitted 
some  Campanians  also  among  the  body  of  citizens.  (Strabo,  p.  246. 
Casaub.)  It  became  allied  to  the  Samnites,  but  after  their  subju- 
gation by  Rome  it  maintained  its  independence  as  a  republic,  and 
during  the  second  Punic  war  sent  ambawadors  to  Rome  to  propose 
an  alliance  against  Hannibal,  and  with  it  a  rich  present  in  golden 
vases,  which  the  people  took  from  their  temples  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  (Livy,  xxiL  82.)  It  continued  afterwards  an  ally  to 
Kome  and  became  a  munidpium.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire 
Neapolis  was  taken  by  the  Uutha,  retaken  by  Belisarius,  and  lastly 
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destroyed  by  Totila  in  648.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and  annexed 
to  the  Longobard  duchy  of  Beneventum,  but  after  the  decline  of  the 
Longobard  power,  when  the  Bysantine  emperors  asserted  a  kind  of 
supremacy  over  southern  Italy,  Naples  had  its  dukes,  who  were  chosen 
by  the  inhabitants.  In  the  9th  century  the  dukes  of  Beneventum 
obliged  it  to  pay  tribute.  When  the  duchy  of  Beneventum  was  split 
into  three  prindpalities,  Benevento,  Capua,  and  Salerno,  Landulf, 
count  of  Capua,  in  order  to  maintain  its  independence  of  the  other 
two,  called  m  the  Saracens,  who  devastated  the  shores  of  Campania. 
The  Norman  adventurers  lent  thdr  assistance  to  the  prince  of  Salerno 
against  these  piratical  hordes,  and  afterwards  by  degrees  established 
thdr  own  power  in  Apulia  and  Sicily.  Naples  was  one  of  the  last 
towns  which  submitted  to  the  Normans;  it  acknowledged  king 
Roger  L,  of  Sicily,  as  its  sovereign,  about  1187.  The  Norman  dynasty 
becoming  extinct  at  the  death  of  the  emperor  Henry  VL,  Naples  then 
became  subject  to  the  house  of  Suabia  from  1198  to  1268,  when  that 
line  ceased  at  the  death  of  the  ill-fated  Conradin.  Next  came  the 
Aigevlne  dynasty,  founded,  by  Charles  of  A^jou,  who  removed  the 
seat  of  government  from  Palermo  to  Naples,  which  continued  under 
the  house  of  Anjou  till  1442,  when  Alfonso  of  Aragon  took  the  dty 
from  kinff  Rend,  the  last  of  the  Anjevine  kings.  Under  the  Aragonese 
and  Spazush  kings  the  country  was  ruled  by  viceroys  till  1700,  when 
it  became  subject  to  Qermsn  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Don 
Carlos,  son  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spam,  made  himself  master  of  the  dty  and 
the  kingdom,  and  rounded  the  dynasty  that  stiU  occupies  the  throne. 

(Cehmo,  Notme  ddla  OiUd  ii  NaipoU;  Romanelli,  NapoHAntica 
€  ModerfM  ;  Oiraffi,  Le  Bivokaioni  di  NapoU,  8vo.,  1647 ;  Chioocarelli, 
AiUutUumNeapoUtcma  JScdaia  Catalogui  ab  ApoHolorum  Temporibui 
ad  Afimun  1648,  foL ;  Stefano,  J)€$cri9ione  dd  Luoghi  Sacri  di  NapolL 
4ta,  1560;  Caraodolo,  i\rapo{i  Sacra,  4to.,  1628;  Blewitt^  ^aiu£^ 
ofSwthlkdy.) 


Cdn  of  Naples. 
British  Moteom.    Aotaal  else.    Silver, 

NATOLl  DI  MALYASIA  (Monemhatia)  is  a  town  built  on  th« 
small  island  of  Monembasia,  on  Uie  east  coast  of  Laconia,  and  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge.  About  four  nules  north  of  the  bridge 
are  the  ruins  of  Epidaurus  Limdra.  As  Bpidaurus  fcdl  into  decay  ^ 
town  on  the  island  grew  into  importance^  ami  it  then  probably  assumed 
the  name  of  Neapolis.  It  was  a  place  of  some  oonsequence  under  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  and  Andromcus  Commenus  in  the  12th  century 
founded  here  a  monastery,  which  still  exista  The  town,  which  is  a 
poor  place  with  narrow  steep  streets,  and  about  400  houses^  induding 
those  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  near  the  castle,  gives  title  to  a  Qreek 
arohbishop.  The  country  in  the  neighbouring  district  formerly 
nroduced  a  lusdous  wine,  to  which  the  English  gave  the  name  of 

NATOU  DI  ROMANPA  (NaCpUa,  AnapU),  a  town  of  theMorea. 
built  on  a  rooky  promontory  at  the  norUi-east  extremity  of  the  Argolio 
Qul£  The  harbour  between  this  promontory  and  the  north  coast  it 
large  and  tolerably  safe,  but  too  shallow  to  admit  large  ships.  The 
town  stands  on  the  north-east  dope  of  the  hill  fadng  the  mainland^ 
and  is  fortified :  the  hill  has  a  tabular  summit^  whidl  is  unoccupied 
with  houses,  and  firom  which  abrapt  di£Bi  descend  to  the  open  sea  at 
the  back  of  the  promontory.  A  steep  and  rocky  mountain  rises  abow 
it  to  the  south-east,  called  Palamedi ;  on  this  oli£f  is  a  strong  castlsu 
Nauplia  was  once  the  port  and  arsenal  of  Argos,  but  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  it  was  deserted.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Venetians  in  the 
18th  century,  and  became  their  chief  settlement  in  the  Morea,  until  it 
was  taken  from  them  bv  Sultan  Solvman  in  1587.  After  the  Qreek 
insurrection  it  remained  for  several  years  the  head  town  of  Qreeoe^ 
until  it  was  superseded  by  Athens.  Its  population,  which  had  risen  to 
about  12,000,  has  recently  declined.  The  streets  are  irregular  and 
dirty,  but  some  improvements  have  been  recently  made :  the  air  is 
not  wholeeome.  The  Qreek  bishop  is  styled  Bishop  of  Argos  snd 
Anapli  An  aqueduct  of  good  water  from  the  rocky  ridge  near  Tiryna 
supplies  the  town. 

NARBERTH,  Pembrokeshire,  South  Wales,  a  market-town,  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  pansh  of 
Narberth,  is  dtuated  on  devated  ground  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
East  Cleddau  River,  in  51*  47'  N.  Ut,  4*"  44'  W.  long.,  distant  18  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Pembroke,  and  240  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  1892.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  arohdeaoonry  and  diocese  of  St  David'a  Narberth  Poor>Law 
Union  comprises  51  paridies  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  55,996 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  22,120.  The  town  is  the  centra  of 
a  condderabie  agricultural  district.  A  new  market-house  has  been 
erected,  and  other  improvements  have  been  made.  The  market^Uy 
is  Thursday :  eight  fairs  are  held  in  the  year. 

NARB02^N£,  a  dty  in  the  French  department  of  Aude,  standi 
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near  tho  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  43*  18'  8'  K.  lat,  3**  0'  23" 
E.  long.,  5i  miles  S.W.  from  Montp^lier,  and  had  11,855  inhabitants 
in  the  commune  at  the  censua  of  1851.  Narbonne  is  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  France.  It  is  the  Narbo-MarHiU  of  the  Romans,  who  planted 
hei«  their  first  colony  west  of  the  Alps  in  B.a  112.  The  dty  became 
tiie  capital  of  Roman  Gaul  until  the  rise  of  Vienna  on  the  RhdDe; 
and  on  the  death  of  Constantine  it  again  became  the  capital  of  GkilUa 
NarbonensiSb  In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  it  was  destroyed  by  fire^  but 
was  soon  alter  rebuilt.  In  aj>.  414  Narbonne  witnessed  the  marriageof 
Plaoidia,  sister  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  to  Ataulphus,  brother-in- 
law  of  Alario.  In  462  it  was  ceded  to  the  Visigoths  as  the  price  of 
tiiieir  alliance  with  Rome.  During  the  Roman  domination  Narbonne 
had  a  capitol,  many  temples,  and  other  public  buildings,  and  it  was 
celebrated  for  its  schools.  After  the  capture  of  Toulouse  by  Clovis, 
Narbonne  became  the  capital  of  the  Visigoths,  who  held  it  till  the 
death  of  king  Roderic  in  Spain.  The  Viaigothic  kings  made  the  Roman 
capitol  their  palace.  The  Buigundiones  pillaged  ih»  city  in  508 ;  in 
631  it  was  taken  by  the  Franks ;  and  in  719  by  the  aanicenB,  who 
planted  a  Mussulman  colony  in  the  city.  The  Saracens  held  the  city 
against  diaries  Martel,  who  laid  siege  to  it  from  788  to  787.  Again 
for  five  years  after  750  did  Saracen  skill  defend  the  town  against  the 
assaults  of  Pepin  snd  his  Franks  till  betrayed  by  the  Christian 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  who  massacred  the  Saracen  garrison  and 
opened  the  gates  to  the  Franks.  In  859  the  Northmen  plundered 
the  town,  and  the  Saracens  unsucoessfudly  besieged  it  in  1018.  In 
the  11th  and  12th  centuriaa  the  city,  which  retained  still  the  form  and 
spirit  of  its  Roman  municipal  institutions,  flourished  by  its  manu- 
factures and  wealth,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  spirit  of  liberty 
that  animated  its  inhabitants.  It  afterwards  fell  into  oomparatiTe 
obscuritr.  But  in  Tain  is  any  monument  of  its  ancient  splendour 
sought  for.  Ttme^  ignorance,  and  war  have  swept  away  every  trace 
of  its  Roman  structures,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  of 
capitals  and  marble  slabs  with  inscriptions. 

The  town  is  situated  upon  the  Robine  Canal,  a  branch  of  the  Canal- 
du-Midi,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Aude  flow  into  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall  pierced  by  four  gates, 
and  defended  by  several  bastions  and  towers.  The  canal  divides  it 
into  two  parts,  between  which  there  is  communication  by  three  bridges. 
Along  the  bank  of  the  canal  is  a  public  walk  planted  with  trees.  The 
cathedral  of  St-Just,  founded  in  1272,  aod  finished  only  recently,  la 
a  handsome  gothic  church ;  it  has  a  splendid  nave  and  choir,  which 
are  richly  ornamented  with  good  sculptures,  and  contain  several  marble 
monuments.  Philippe  IIL  of  France  was  buried  in  the  choir,  but  his 
monument  has  now  disappeared.  The  other  principal  structures 
of  Narbonne  are— the  chiuch  of  St-Paul,  the  archbishop's  palace, 
the  barracks,  and  three  hospitals.  The  dty  has  tribunals  of  first 
instance  and  of  commerce,  a  custom-house,  an  ecdesiBstical  <»llege,  a 
theatre^  and  a  school  of  hydrography.  The  chief  industrial  products 
are-~brandy,  verdigris,  bricks,  tiles,  pottery,  linen,  leather,  and  paper. 
The  inhabitants  tnde  in  com,  wine,  brandy,  oil,  salt,  soda,  wax,  and 
excellent  honey.  [Aude.]  Narbonne  has  given  title  to  an  archbishop 
since  419;  the  see  however  is  now  united  to  that  of  Toulouse,  the 
prelate  being  styled  Archbidiiop  of  Toulouse  and  Narbonne.  The 
church  of  Narbonne  has  seen  two  of  its  prelates  raised  to  the  Papal 
chair,  Clement  IV.  and  Clement  VIL  The  archbishop  of  Narbonne 
was  styled  Primate,  and  was  ex-offido  preddent  of  the  states  of 
LanguMloc,  which  held  their  sessions  at  Montpellier  down  to  the  time 
of  the  first  French  revolution.  The  projected  railway  from  Bordeaux 
to  Cette  is  to  pass  through  Narbonne. 

NARBNTA,  RIVER.    [Bosnia.] 

NARNL    [Sfolro.] 

NARRAOANSET  BAT.    [Rhodb  Island.] 

NARRAINGUNQE.    [Dacca.] 

NARVA.    [Pbtbbsbubo,  Sv.,  Government  of.] 

NASEBT.      [NOBTHAMFTONSHIBE.] 

NASSAU,  a  small  Gennan  duchy,  is  comprised  between  49*^  55' 
and  50^  50'  N.  lat,  7**  81'  and  8''  45'  R  long.,  and  is  bounded  by 
tile  Prussian-Rhenish  provinces  and  by  the  d^erent  states  of  Hesse. 
The  duchy  is  divided  into  11  drdes.  The  country  is  generally 
mountainous  or  hilly,  and  there  is  no  part  that  can  be  called  plain. 
The  Westerwald  in  the  north  and  the  Taunus  Mountains  in  the  south 
cover  nearly  the  whole  surface.  The  mountams  follow  the  Rhine 
and  the  Lddm  in  their  whole  courae  through  the  duchy,  and  form 
delightful  valleys,  which  are  among  the  most  romantic  parts  of 
Germany ;  the  most  picturesque  is  the  Rheingau  from  Biberich  to 
Lorchausen,  celebrated  for  its  fine  wines.  Of  &e  rivers  the  chief  is 
the  Rhine,  which  bounds  the  duchy  on  the  south  and  weet^  and  at 
Lahnstejn  receives  the  Lahn,  which  is  navigable  14  leagues  from  its 
junction  with  the  Rhine  to  Weilburg.  The  Main  forms  the  boundary 
to  the  sonth-eastb  There  are  several  smaller  riven  and  motmtain 
streams,  such  as  the  Embs,  Aar,  Sieg,  Wiedbach,  Weilbadi,  and  Niester. 
There  are  no  canals  and  no  lakes.  On  the  otiier  hand  the  country 
has  numerous  Spas  and  mineral  springs,  which  are  among  the  most 
odebrated  in  Germany;  as  Ems,  Wiesbaden,  Langenschwalbaofa, 
Nieder^SeHera,  Fachingen,  and  Geileuau.  The  natural  productions 
are  yarious  and  yaluable.  But  the  boast  of  Nassau  is  its  wine,  of 
which  that  produced  about  Hochheim  is  well  known  by  the  name  of 
'  hock ; '  there  are  likewise  the  wines  of  Maroobrunn,  Asmannshausen, 


RUdesheim,  and  Johannisberg.  The  vineyard  of  Johannisbeig  w 
originally  formed  by  the  monka  of  the  monastery  of  St  John,  the  oti 
of  which  ia  now  occupied  by  the  castie  of  Johannisbeig,  the  propertj 
of  Prince  Mettemich,  and  well  known  to  all  tourists  on  the  right  bmk 
of  the  Rhine.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  a  chief  source  of  wealth. 
The  minerals  are  silver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  marble,  freestone,  limeatooe^ 
alate,  f  ulleri^  earth ;  and  potters',  pipe,  and  porcelain  day.  There  an 
also  some  salt«prings.  The  forests,  which  abound  in  game,  sapplj 
quantities  of  timber  and  fire-wood.  The  smelting  and  msnn&ctanog 
of  metals  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent;  there  an  alao  paps- 
mills,  tanneries,  distilleries,  tobacco,  vinegar,  and  potash-wotia,  and 
some  woollen,  leather,  and  linen  manufactures,  but  on  a  small  scale. 
The  trade  is  slmost  wholly  limited  to  the  exportation  of  the  produce 
of  the  country.  The  area  of  the  duchy  is  268  square  mileL  The 
population  in  1852  amounted  to  429,341^  of  whom  224,103  wen 
Protestants,  197,892  Catholica,  6741  Jews,  and  the  rest  Meuiooita^ 
Lutherans,  and  German  Catholics. 

The  duke  was  formerly  an  absolute  sovereigD,  but  is  1817  a 
representative  constitution  was  introduced.  Otho,  brother  of  king 
Conrad  L,  in  the  10th  century,  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
Nassau  fSuuily,  which  after  the  death  of  Henry  IL  was  divided  into 
two  branchea^  of  which  his  sons,  Wabram  and  Otho^  were  the  heada. 
The  dukes  of  Nassau  are  descended  from  the  elder,  and  the  hooae  oC 
Orange-Nassau  (Dutch  royal  £unily)  from  the  younger  brandt  Th« 
duke  is  assiated  in  the  administration  by  a  ministiT  of  stat& 
The  people  elect  deputies  who  discuss  the  budget  Tne  anpreme 
court  of  appeal  is  at  Wiesbaden,  the  Catholics  of  the  dnchj  an 
subject  to  the  Bishop  of  Limburg,  the  Protestants  to  the  Biahop  of 
Wiesbaden.  The  revenue  amounts  to  about  4  mUliona  of  floiiis 
annually.  The  expenses  in  1854  were  estimated  at  8,989,203  fiorioi. 
The  state  debt  in  1850  was  10,200,000  florins.  The  total  militazy 
force  numbers  6285  men.  The  drdes  of  the  duchy  of  Kaasan,  witli 
the  population  in  1852,  are  as  follows : — Hachenbut&  88,395 ;  Hada- 
mar,  54,871;  Herbom,  47,077;  Hochst^  49,879;  Idstein,  40,456; 
Langenschwalbach,  83,686;  Limbui^g^  48,^5;  Naaaau,  48,820; 
Reichelsheim,  1578;  Budesheim,  37,865;  and  Wiesbaden,  3S,909. 
The  Taunus  railway  connects  Wiesbaden  with  Frankfort  There  an 
many  remains  of  andent  ramparts  and  hill  forta  in  the  country. 

The  chief  town,  Wiesbaden,  ia  situated  in  a  small  and  pieaaant 
valley  on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Taunus.  In  the  imm?diaU 
vidnity  of  the  town  there  are  productive  gardens  and  orchazdsy  aod 
on  every  side  neat  farmhouses  and  viUagea.  Wiesbaden  ia  an  opea 
and  constanUy  improving  town,  and  has  broad  and  well-paved  streeta. 
This  place  owes  its  prosperity  and  its  name, '  Baden,'  to  the  celebrated 
hot  springs,  which  are  16  in  number.  The  visitors  to  these  spriogs 
are  veiy  numerous.  The  chief  buildings  in  Wiesbaden  are— the 
palace,  the  town-hall,  the  Eui^Saal,  several  splendid  hotels,  nearly 
80  bathing-houses,  the  barrack^  sdiools,  a  theatre,  &c.  The  Kor 
Saal  has  banqueting-rooms,  ball-rooms,  assembly-rooms,  and  gaming- 
rooms.  It  is  tiie  chief  centre  of  attraction  and  gaietv,  and  on  Simdajs 
espedally  the  rooms  are  voiy  numerously  attended.  The  town  ba 
one  Lutheran,  one  Calvinist,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  church.  Tha 
fixed  population  of  Wiesbaden  is  about  13,000 ;  from  Jane  to 
September  the  number  of  vidtors  to  the  springs  and  gaming-tablei 
doubles  the  number  of  inhabitants.     [See  Supflbmbnz.1 

NASSAU,  or  POGQ  Y  ISLANDS,  THE,  form  a  part  of  a  chain  of 
islands  whidi  lie  off  the  whole  lengtii  of  the  west  coast  of  Somatn, 
at  a  distance  of  60  or  80  miles.  There  are  two  ialanda  which  bear 
thia  name :  they  lie  between  2"  30'  and  8"*  16'  &  Ut.,  and  are  sepanted 
from  each  other  by  a  strait^  which  forms  an  excellent  harbonr  for 
ships  of  any  siae.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  so  that  the  water 
is  literallT  as  smooth  as  in  a  pond ;  and  there  are  25  fathoms  of  ^a^ 
dose  in-shore,  and  45  fathoms  in  the  mid-channeL 

The  surface  of  the  idands  la  rough  and  irrsgular,  consiatLog  of  high 
hills  or  mountains  of  sudden  and  steep  ascents.  The  mountains  a» 
covered  to  their  summits  with  trees,  many  of  whidi  supply  eiceM 
timber.  The  sago-tree  grows  in  abundance,  and  affords  the  chiisf 
article  of  food  to  the  inhabitants,  who  cultivate  no  rice.  The  cooia* 
nut  tree  and  the  bamboo  also  abound.  The  fruits  common  in  the 
islsnds  of  the  Indian  ardiipelago^  such  as  mangosteens,  plantains,  ^ 
are  numerous.  The  woods  in  thdr  natural  condition  are  imperrioui 
to  man,  and  harbour  various  wild  animala,  as  deer,  hoga^  and  seveial 
kinds  of  monkeys.    Fowl  and  pigs  are  raised,  snd  fish  are  plentiful 

The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  few  in  number :  the  populatioB 
amounted  in  1792  to  about  1400  individuals.  In  colour  and  statun 
they  resemble  the  dalays,  but  they  speak  a  language  qute  difiereat 
from  those  used  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra. 

NASSAU.    [Bahamas.] 

NATAL,  a  Britiah  colony  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Afiica,  u 
bounded  S.W.  by  the  river  Umtacoune  (about  30  miles  W.  from  tha 
Umziucula,  tho  previous  boimdary),  N.E.  by  the  river  Tugah^  N.}^< 
hj  the  Drachenberg  or  QuatUamba  Mountama^  and  S.E.  by  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  colony  lioa  between  29'  20^  and  80'  50^  S.  lai,  29Nia 
and  81*  25'  £.  long.  The  area  is  about  20,000  square  mfiea.  Tba 
white  population  in  1850  was  estimated  at  16,000,  the  native  popnU- 
tion  at  100,000. 

The  Drachenberg  or  Quathlamba  Mountains  form  a  broad  rao^^ 
which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  cosst^  at  a  distance  vaiyiog  froo 
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60  to  90  miles  from  the  shore.  The  average  height  of  the  xttoge  may 
be  estimated  at  8000  or  9000  feet  aboye  the  Bea»  and  the  summits  are 
covered  with  snow  at  least  four  months  in  the  year.  On  the  north- 
west^  or  interior  side^  a  table-land  slopes  graduaUy  down  almost  from 
the  summits  of  the  mountains,  exhibiting  extensive  plains,  diversified 
by  a  few  isolated  mountain-groups  and  low  ranges  of  hills.  There  is 
no  pass  in  the  whole  range  between  28"  30'  and  31"*  S.  lat  practicable 
for  horses  or  wheel  oaniages,  and  there  are  very  few  for  pedeetriana. 
Coal  occurs  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Togala,  and  ironstone  is 
frequently  found.  Copper  has  been  discovered  within  20  miles  of 
Pietermaritsburg.  In  Natal  the  country  gradually  rises  from  the  sea 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  A  few  mountain  groups  occur,  which 
are  ofi&ets  from  the  Drachenbeig  range.  The  country  is  diversified 
with  hill  and  dale. 

The  rivers  are  very  numerousi  and  all  flow  eastward  to  the  sea. 
Two  of  the  laigest  are  the  Tugala  and  the  XJmrincula ;  they  both  rise 
in  the  Drachenbei^g  Mountains.  The  Tugala  receives  several  tribu- 
taries, of  which  the  principal  are  the  Buffido  River,  which  forms  a 
portion  of  the  boundary  to  the  north,  and  the  Bushman  Biver ;  and 
it  reaches  the  sea  in  29''  15'  &  Ut,  81**  25'  E.  long.  It  has  a  bar  at 
the  mouth,  and  is  not  navigable.  The  Unudnoula  flows  through  a 
nigged  and  almost  inaccessible  country,  and  fkUs  into  the  sea  in 
30'  50'  &  lat,  29**  20^  K  long. 

Along  the  coast,  in  SHmmer,  the  average  temperature  is  about 
74*  Fahr. ;  in  winter  about  68*.  Nearer  the  mountains  the  dimate 
becomes  colder.  The  rains  generally  commence  in  March,  and  end  in 
September.  Thunder-storms  are  of  frequent  oocnnence,  and  are  very 
violent    The  climate,  on  the  whole^  is  pleasant  and  healthy. 

Hie  climate  and  soil  haye  been  found  suitable  for  the  cotton-pknt^ 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  cultivated  profitably.  Indigo,  sugar, 
and  coffee  are  cultivated,  and  it  is  expected  that  sugar  and  coffee  will 
become  articles  of  export  Tobacco,  maia^  sweet  potatoes,  oranges, 
pine-applee,  and  pumpkins  are  raised  in  abnndanee.  Cattle  thrive 
well ;  rat  the  climate  does  not  appear  to  be  suitaUe  to  the  growth  of 
wool  Horses  are  liable  to  sickness  in  the  spring  months,  and  many 
dieu  The  soil  is  generally  more  fertile  than  in  toe  Cape  Cokmy,  nor 
does  it  appear  to  raffer  so  much  from  droughts. 

The  elephant^  which  was  formerly  common  in  the  colony^  is  now 
nearly  driven  away.  The  lion  and  leopard  are  still  met  with  along 
the  mountain  rangesi  Hyonas,  Jackals,  wild  dogs,  anb>beacs,  and  por- 
cupines are  numerous.  The  hippopotamus  abounds  in  nveral  of  the 
rivers,  and  in  the  Tugala  are  numbers  of  small  crocodiles.  The  larger 
antelopes  are  beconuDg  scarce,  bat  tiiere  are  still  many  of  the  smaller 
ones.  The  vulture^  rook-eagle,  and  Kaffir  crane  are  common.  Several 
valuable  timber-treea  grow  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  and  in 
the  mountain  valleys. 

The  colony  oi^Natal  is  divided  into  the  districts  of  PietermaritBbux]p^ 
D'Urban,  Umvoti,  Impafane^  Tugala,  and  Umzinyate,  and  a  tract  in 
the  south-west  part  of  the  territory.  The  principal  town  in  the  colony 
ie  PiOcnnanbBbura,  founded  by  the  Dutch  boers  in  1840,  and  contain- 
ing about  8000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  an  ofGset  of  the  Drachen- 
borg  Mountains,  in  29*  80'  &  lat.,  80*  2f  E.  long.,  about  50  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Port  NataL  It  contains  a  barrack,  ordnance  stores, 
and  Dutch,  Episcopal,  and  Methodist  places  of  worship.  It  is  well 
supplied  with  water.  J/Urbany  the  only  port  of  the  colony,  is  situ- 
ated <Hi  the  east  side  of  the  inlet  called  Peri  NaUU,  which  is  a  bay 
oompletely  landlocked,  and  affording  good  anchorage.  The  entrance 
is  narrow,  and  is  impeded  by  a  bar,  oo  which  there  is  sometimes  not 
more  than  two  ihtbonis  of  water.  The  wp&  at  the  entrance  of  Port 
Natal  is  in  29*  63'  SL  lat,  81"  2'  S.  long.  Yemlam,  Windsor,  and 
Western  are  the  largest  of  the  villagesL 

The  white  population  of  the  colony  is  mostly  composed  of  the 
origxcal  Dutch  settlers  who  remained  after  the  dispersion  of  the  boers 
in  1842,  and  of  the  immigrants  who  hav«  since  arrived  ohiefly  from 
Great  Britain.  The  native  populatioD,  consisting  mostly  of  Zooloos,  are 
an  intelligent  and  docile  people,  and  make  exceUent  servanta  They 
are  scattered  ia  kraals  along  the  banks  of  the  riveoi,  and  round  the 
miBsion  stations  along  the  coast  and  western  boundaiy.  The  British 
commissbner  manages  the  affiurs  of  the  aborigines,  and  is  regarded  as 
their  protector  and  cbieL  British,  American,  and  Norwegian  nds- 
Bionary  societies  have  mission  stations  in  the  colony. 

Natal  has  a  lieutenanbgovemor,  who  is  assisted  by  an  attorney- 
general  and  an  auditorgeneral,  a  collector  of  customs,  a  sorv^or- 
general,  a  crown  prosecutor,  and  a  govamment  seoretazy,  who  form  a 
legislative  and  executive  coundL  The  revenue  is  derived  from  a 
customs  duty  of  5  per  cent  on  all  British  goods,  and  of  12  per  cent  on  all 
foreign  goods  imported,  sale  of  lands,  a  capitation  tax  on  the  aborigines, 
and  a  few  other  sources.  A  bishopno  of  Natal  was  created  in  1858. 
QThere  are  episcopal  mimsters  at  Pietermaritsburg  and  jyUrban. 

The  colony  of  Natal  owes  its  origin  to  the  Dutch  boers  (frrmers), 
who  in  the  year  1886  emigrated  northward  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  Cape  ColonT»  and  established  themselves  in  small  communities, 
with  their  famiiies  and  cattle,  in  different  parts  of  the  unoccupied 
territory.  These  emigrants  in  1888  employed  their  commandant, 
Pieter  Retie^  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Dmgaan,  the  chief  of  the 
Zooloos.  Betief  crossed  the  Drachenberg  Mountains,  accompanied  by 
.70  or  80  frnners,  snd  their  fiuniliee  and  attendants,  who  visited  Dm- 
gaan at  his  place  of  residence,  preparatory  to  forming  their  intended 


establishment  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  NataL  They  were  received  by 
the  Zooloo  chief  and  his  warriors  with  every  demonstration  of  kind- 
nees,  but  were  treacherously  surrounded  and  slain  in  the  midst  of  pro- 
fessedly friendly  festivities.  The  £eamers  scattered  over  the  territory 
were  next  attacked  successively,  and  upwards  of  600  men,  women, 
and  children  were  killed,  besides  those  who  had  been  previou^y  mas- 
sacred at  Din^iaan's  residence.  The  great  body  of  emigrants,  who  still 
remaiced  behmd  the  Dradienbeig  Mountains,  sent  off  expedition  afker 
expedition  against  Dingaan,  and  at  length,  m  February  1889,  succeeded 
in  putting  him  to  flight  The  greater  put  of  the  Dutch  farmers  then 
removed  to  Port  Natal,  where^  in  December  1839,  they  hoisted  the 
tricolor  flag,  and  proclaimed  an  independent  republic,  with  Andries 
Wilhelm  l^torias  for  president  The  Briti^  government  refused  to 
acknowledge  their  independence,  and  Sir  George  Napier,  then  governor 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  sent  some  troops  to  take  possession  of  Port  NataL 
They  entrenched  themselves,  and  muntained  their  position  till  the 
arrival  of  remforoements  by  sea,  in  June  1842,  when  the  Dutch  were 
compelled  to  submit  By  a  proclamation  dated  Aug.  21, 1845,  the  colony 
of  Natal  was  established  by  the  British  Government     TSee  Sdpp.I 

NATCHEZ.    [MiBsissiPFi.] 

NATCHITOCHEa    [Loumluta.] 

NATOLIA.    [ANATOLia.] 

NAUCELLR    [Avbtrox.I 

NAUMBURG.    [Mbbsbbubo.] 

NAUPACTUS.    [Lbpahto;  Loobib.] 

NAUPLIA    [Napoli  di  Rchiania.] 

NAUVOO.    [Utah.] 

NAYAN,  ooun^  Meath,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Foor-Law  Union,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Boyne  and 
Blackwater,  in  48'  89'  N.  lat,  6*  88'  W.  long.,  8  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Trim,  28  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Dublin  by  road,  49i  miles  by  the 
Dublin  and  Drogheda  and  the  Navan  branch  railways.  The  popu- 
lation in  1851  was  4016,  besides  803  inmates  of  the  workhouse. 
Navan  Poor>Law  Union  comprises  12  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area 
of  94,466  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  27,65T.  Navan  was  the 
first  borou^  established  by  the  Enghsh  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
It  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  but  was  disfranchlBed 
at  the  Union.  The  town  lies  mainly  between  the  two  rivers,  and 
consists  of  four  streets,  meeting  in  a  central  triangular  area.  A  bridge 
over  the  Bovne  leads  to  the  small  suburb  of  Athlumney.  A  bridge 
over  the  Bladkwater  leads  to  a  larger  suburb  called  Donaghmore. 
The  parish  church  is  a  heat  buildhig,  erected  in  1818.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  ii  a  spacious  Grecian  structure.  There  are  four 
National  schools,  an  Endowed  school,  a  Roman  Catholic  diocesan 
seminary,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  town  also  contains  a  court-house 
and  market-house,  the  county  infirmary,  a  fever  hospital,  dispensary, 
bridewell,  and  union  workhouse.  An  infantry  banack  on  the  ri^t 
bank  of  the  Bladkwater  occupies  the  site  of  an  abbey  founded  in  the 
12th  century.  The  town  is  connected  with  the  Boyne  navigation  by 
a  conaL  It  also  communicates  with  Drogheda,  by  the  Navan  branch 
railway.  Fringe  and  sacking  are  manufactured.  There  are  a  flax- 
spinning  mill,  two  paper-millB,  and  several  flour-mills;  a  tannery,  a 
brewery,  and  two  distilleries.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held. 
Ffdrs  are  held  seven  lames  a  year.  The  market-days  are  Wednesday 
and  Saturday. 

NAYARI'NO,  called  NMcattro  by  the  Greeks,  a  small  town  and 
fortress  of  the  Morea,  built  on  the  south  coast  of  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  about  5  miles  N.  from  Modon,  and  about  8  mUes  measured 
across  the  bav  from  old  Navarioo,  which  is  a  ruined  town  witii  an 
old  fort  of  tne  middle  ages,  built  on  a  steep  hill  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  bay,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Messenian  Pylos,  which, 
according  to  Pausanias,  vms  situated  on  the  promontory  Coryphaaium. 
The  isbuod  of  Sphacteria,  or  Sphagia,  lies  across  the  entrance  of  the 
bay,  and  adds  to  its  security,  rendering  it  one  of  the  best  harbours  in 
the  Levant  Sphacteria  is  known  in  ancient  Mstory  for  the  defeat 
and  captue  of  the  LacedamoniiGHis  by  the  Atiienians,  in  the  seventii 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Thucyd.,  iv.  39.)  In  modem  times 
the  Bay  of  Navarino  has  become  memorable  for  the  naval  Ixittle 
which  took  place  on  the  '20th  October,  1827,  between  the  French, 
Knglish,  and  Russian  combined  fleet  on  one  side,  and  the  Turoo- 
EgyptiflA  fleet  which  was  anchored  in  the  bay  on  the  other.  The 
object  was  to  oblige  Ibrahim  Pasha  to  evacuate  the  Morea.  After  a 
warm  resistance,  tiie  Turoo-Egyptians  were  completely  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  3  ships  of  the  line,  4  frigates,  and  about  40  or  50  smaller 
vessels  The  rest  surrendered,  and  a  convention  followed  by  which 
Ibrahim  evacuated  the  Morea,  and  the  Greek  prisoners  whom  he  had 
sent  to  Egypt  were  restored  to  their  country.  The  Egyptian  ships 
which  had  not  been  destroyed  were  returned  to  the  Pasha  of  ESgypt 
The  battle  of  Navarino  decided  the  independence  of  Chreeoe. 

NAVARRA,  a  province  of  Spain,  formerly  a  kingdom,  is  bounded 
N.  by  France,  S.  by  the  province  of  Soria  in  Castilla  la  Yieja,  E.  by 
Aragon,  and  W.  by  the  Basque  Provinces.  It  is  situated  between 
41*  57'  and  48*  18'  N.  lat,  0*  45'  and  2*  27'  W.  long.  The  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  about  100  miles ;  the  greatest  width 
from  eajft  to  west  is  about  70  miles.  The  area  is  2450  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1849  was  280,000.'  It  is  dirided  into  the  five 
merindades,  or  districts,  of  Ptoiplona  (north),  Tudela  (south),  Sanguesa 
(east),  EsteUa  (west),  and  OUte  (central). 
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SwrfaoL—'YhB  great  mountain  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  entering  from 
Aragon  rniui  along  the  northern  border  of  Navann^  the  iiTQgalar  line 
of  the  8ummit-le^  fonning  the  boundary  between  this  provinoe  and 
France  as  &r  as  the  pass  of  Lanx,  which  ia  about  10  miles  W.  from 
the  pass  of  RoncesyaileB.  From  this  point  the  main  ridge  continues 
its  course  westward,  whilst  an  ofibet  of  less  elevation  runs  first  north- 
ward in  the  direction  of  Bayonne,  and  then  westward  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Bidassoa,  where  it  terminates.  This  ofiet  incloses  the 
whole  conxse  of  the  Bidassoa  except  about  six  miles  at  the  mouth  of 
theriTer,  and  thus  indndes,  at  the  north-west  angle  of  Navarra  andon 
the  northern  or  French  side  of  the  summit-ridge  of  the  Pyrenees^  a  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  series  of  valleys,  the  principal  of  which  are  those  of 
Bastan,  San  Esteban,  and  the  Cinco  Villas,  the  last  reoeiring  its  name 
from  the  fiTC  hamlets  of  Echslar,  Sumbilla,  Lesaca,  Yen,  and  Aranaz. 
The  summit-level  of  the  Fyrenean  chain  is  of  less  elevation  in  Navarra 
than  it  is  in  Aragon,  the  highest  summit  in  Navanm  being  only  5400 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea* 

Navarra  south  of  the  summit-leyel  of  the  Pyrenees  consists  mostly 
■  of  a  series  of  ofiset-ridges^  which  gradually  decrease  in  height  as  they 
extend  southward  towards  the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  which  river  bounds 
the  whole  of  the  province  on  the  south,  with  the  exception  of  the 
merinadad  of  Tudda  at  the  south-eastern  comer.  Several  of  the 
o£Biets  from  the  Fyrenean  chain  extend  frur  into  the  central  and 
southern  parts  of  Navarra  ^  they  hare  some  large  valleys  between 
them,  and  several  smaller  ones,  and  leave  a  considerable  extent  of 
fertile  pkina  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Ebro. 

Navarra,  from  its  mountainous  character,  is  slmost  isolated  fit>m 
the  countries  around  it.  Across  the  Pyrenees  thero  sie  ten  passes ;  the 
five  principal  are  those  of  Vera,  Lans  (or  Maya),Boncesvalles,Ochagavia, 
and  Isava.  On  the  sides  of  Biscaya  and  Aragon  the  approaches  are 
mora  difficult ;  and  on  the  ride  of  CSastilla  the  deep  and  rapid  Ebro 
forms  a  barrier  passable  only  by  the  three  bridges  of  LogroliOi  Lodosa, 
and  Tudela. 

Of  the  geology  of  Navarra  little  is  known.  The  mountains  are 
mostly  of  transition  snd  secondary  rocks.  Jasper  and  marbles  occur 
in  some  places,  and  there  are  many  mines  of  iron. 

Riven, — All  the  rirers  which  descend  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Pyrenean  chain  fall  into  the  Ebra  [Ebbo.]  The  river  Aragtm  enters 
Navarra  from  the  province  of  Aiagon.  It  soon  afterwards  reoeiyes 
the  Salazar,  the  Irati,  and  some  smaller  rivers,  peases  southward  by 
Sanguesa,  and  after  flowing  in  this  direction  about  20  miles  takes  a 
western  course,  during  which  it  receives  the  Cidacos  on  the  north 
bank.  It  afterwards  receiyes  the  Aiga,  and  then  turning  southward 
soon  reaches  the  Ebro.  The  Arga  rises  aboye  Pamplona^  among  the 
ri<]|ges  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  receives  the  Araqull  from  the  west,  below 
Pamplona,  and  many  other  smaller  affluents  on  both  banks.  The  only 
other  riyer  of  importance  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pyrenees  is  the 
Egctj  which  has  an  eastern  course  past  Estella,  and  then  flows  south- 
east and  south  till  it  enters  the  Ebro  about  12  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Aragon.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  Pyrenees  the  Bidanoa 
is  the  only  river  of  importance  in  NavamL  It  arises  from  two  head- 
streams,  and  has  at  first  a  southern  course,  but  afterwards  turns  west- 
ward, and  flows  to  San  Esteban  de  Lerin,  whence  it  pursues  a  northern 
course,  forming  by  itself  and  its  numerous  small  affluents  the  beautiful 
series  of  valleys  before  mentioned.  The  valley  of  Bastan  extends 
about  twenty-three  miles  from  north  to  south,  snd  has  a  varying  width 
of  from  two  to  three  miles.  The  river  in  this  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  is  called  Bastan-Zubi,  and  does  not  receive  its  name  of  Bidassoa 
till  after  it  turns  and  enters  the  valley  of  San  Esteban.  It  after- 
wards commences  its  course  northward,  and  passes  through  the 
valley  of  the  Cinco  Yillaa,  The  total  length  of  the  Bidassoa  is  about 
45znile8. 

CUnuUe,  Soil,  and  Pradtactiam.— The  climate  of  the  northern  dis- 
tricts is  exceedingly  cold  in  winter,  and  rarely  subject  to  excearive 
heat  in  summer;  in  the  south  it  is  far  more  genial,  and  highly 
delightftd  and  salubrious.  The  soil  in  the  low  grounds  is  very  rich, 
and  susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  cultivation ;  there  is  also  much 
fine  pasture-land. 

Forests  of  pines'(P«n«is  tylwtHa)  cover  the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  much  wood  is  cut^  and  sent  down  by  the  mountain-streams  to 
the  Ebro,  by  which  it  is  floated  onward  to  Aragon  and  Catalu^ 
The  other  principal  forest-trees  are  the  oak,  evergreen  and  deciduous, 
the  olive,  the  chestnut^  and  the  beach.  The  forests  are  not  extensive, 
yet  Navarra  yields  more  valuable  timber  than  any  other  provinoe  of 
Spain.  Heaths^  ferns,  and  broom,  with  many  aromatic  plants,  grow 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  Of  grain  Navarra  yields  annually  about 
4,000,000  bushels,  consisting  of  wheats  maise,  barley,  oats^  rye,  and 
Sj^elt-wheat.  Other  vegetable  productions  are  chestnuts,  broad  beans, 
kidney-beans,  hemp,  and  flax.  Of  oliveH)il  about  150,000  gallons  are 
produced,  and  of  wines^  which  are  excellent  and  of  various  descrip- 
tions, about  10,000,000  gallons.  After  sn  abundant  vintage  people  are 
invited  by  the  public  crier  to  take  the  old  wine  away  from  particular 
vaults  gratiai,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  new.  A  small  quantity 
of  cider  is  slso  produced  in  the  valleys  of  the  Bastan  and  Cinco 
Villas. 

There  are  in  Navarra  about  40,000  head  of  homed  cattle,  700,000 
sheep,  70,000  goats,  40,000  pigs,  and  80,000  mules.  The  annual 
produce  of  wool  amounts  to  1,500,000  lbs.    The  mountains  abound 


in  game  and  the  rivers  in  fish.  The  wild  animsls  are  wolves,  foxes, 
and  wild  boars. 

The  manufactures  of  Navarra  are  inconsiderable.  There  are  seiml 
manufactories  of  cosrse  linen  and  wooUen-oloth,  and  Some  of  lea&er, 
soap,  and  iron.  The  quantity  of  brandy  annually  distilled  aveng«i 
about  2,000,000  gallons.  Besides  these  are  some  potteries  and  soms 
manufactories  of  Spanish  liquorice. 

The  mater  part  of  the  produce,  natural  and  manufactured,  is  con- 
sumed m  the  province^  but  some  grsin,  a  little  oil,  half  the  wine,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  wool,  and  two-thirds  of  the  iron  annasllj 
remain  unoonsumed,  and  are  exported,  which  however  fell  vezy  fiv 
short  in  amount  of  the  cottons  and  silks,  cutleiy,  tobaooo,  sogv, 
spices,  and  other  luxuries,  imported,  prindpally  from  Franca. 

2bwfit. — ^The  dty  of  Pamplona  is  the  capital  of  Navarra.  It  ii 
situated  on  the  western  or  left  bank  of  the  Aiga>  in  42*  48'  K.  hi, 
1**  40'  W.  long.  The  river  here  makes  a  bend  northwsrd,  and  6<nn 
through  the  beautiful  plain  called  La  Cuenca,  which  is  about  SOmilfl 
in  circumference,  and  is  full  of  beautiful  gardens  and  verdant  mesdon 
Pamplona  was  anciently  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Navarra,  sad  has 
since  been  the  residence  of  the  viceroys  of  ^bs  province,  is  now  the 
seat  of  the  captain-general  and  the  local  goveniment,  and  is  the  see  of 
a  bishop,  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Burgosi  The  populstioD  m 
1845  was  11,000.  The  city  is  built  on  an  eminence,  and  is  defendei 
by  a  citadel,  which  overlooks  the  river  by  two  of  its  hastions,  sad 
commands  the  level  plsin  with  the  others,  and  is  not  oommsoded 
itself:  it  is  a  regular  pentagon  of  1000  feet  each  side,  and  ii  cenneded 
with  the  oitj  by  an  esplanade^  or  glacis.  The  river  is  crossed  byssTsnl 
bridges,  and  has  a  suburb  called  La  Bochapek  The  eit^  itBe|f  is  vefl 
buil^  weU  paved,  and  weU  deansed.  The  fountains  are  abandsDUy 
supplied  from  a  noble  aqueduct  constructed  by  Yentnra  Bodrigoa 
with  Eomsn  solidity,  and  which  brings  the  water  from  the  hHis  of 
Subisa^  12  miles  distant :  one  portion  of  it,  2800  leet  long,  issnppoited 
on  97  arches  of  35  feet  span  and  05  feet  high.  The  cathedisl  isnudl, 
and  the  exterior  is  disfigured  by  a  Corinthian  facade  constraoked  ia 
1783,  but  the  interior  is  of  a  good  Ug^t  gothia  The  city  contsinsalA 
four  psrish  churches,  an  episcopal  palace^  a  town-hall,  a  univenitf,s 
casa  de  espositos  (foundling  hospital),  a  theatre^  and  a  plasa  de  toio% 
or  bull  arena.  The  Plasa  del  Castillo,  which  is  the  prindpsl  aqiun^ 
is  also,  on  great  festivals,  converted  into  a  plasa  da  tores.    There  in 

Eublic  walks  on  the  roads  leading  to  Madrid,  to  France,  and  U  Bbjt, 
ut  the  alamada  in  the  dty,  called  La  Taoonera^  is  the  moatadmini 
snd  most  frequented,  llie  manufSaetures  and  trade  are  of  bdiH 
importance.  Pamplona  is  called  Pompebn  by  Strabo  (161,  GaBsabi), 
who  adds,  ''as  if  it  might  be  Pompeiopolis,"  that  is,  the  aty  of 
Pompey,  The  people  are  called  Pompdonenses  by  Pliny  (iii  8).  ^' 
name  of  the  dty  was  corrupted  by  tiie  Arabs,  who  took  it  in  tha 
bsginning  of  the  8th  century,  into  Bamblona.  In  1808  it  was  seised 
by  the  fVenoh,  who  had  been  allowed  to  enter  as  friends;  it  mi  held 
by  them  till  1813,  when  it  capitulated  to  the  allies  under  the  Doka  of 
Wellington,  after  the  battle  of  Yitoria. 

Cateanie,  58  miles  S.  from  Pamplona,  oveihangs  the  small  znff 
Queyled,  an  affluent  of  the  Ebro  flowing  from  the  south.  There  ai« 
two  bridges  over  the  Queyles.  The  town  contains  two  ohnrche8,in 
one  of  which  is  a  very  fine  retaUo,  or  carved  altar-piece^  ezeeatedk 
1596.  The  population  is  about  800a  Oordki,  45  miles  &  bj  W. 
from  Pamplona,  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  tJie  west  baokof  tiia 
Alhama,  a  small  affluent  of  the  Ebro  from  the  south.  It  has  semi 
diatilleries  of  brsndy,  some  oil-mills,  and  some  liquariee-bctorisi 
The  popuhttion  m  1845  was  4648.  JBMla,  27  miles  aW.  fan 
Pamplona,  is  sn  andent  dtj,  now  the  chief  town  of  the  merindsd  of 
Estella.  It  is  ntuated  on  the  river  I^'which  is  here  joined  by  tbs 
Amescoa*  It  has  a  ruined  aloasar  on  an  eminence,  and  oantsins  two 
old  churdiee^  an  hospital,  and  a  oollegs^  and  has  some  mann&ctoM 
of  woollens.  The  population  in'  1845  was  6192.  OiUt,  28  mil«  & 
firom  Pamplona,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  merindad  of  Olita  It  ii 
dtuated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Gidaooa^  and  contains  remaini  of 
old  walls  and  of  an  old  royal  palaoe^  once  a  residence  of  the  kingi  of 
Kavarra.  The  population  in  1845  was  2748.  Sanguen^  25  quIm 
S.K  from  Pamplons,  the  chief  town  of  the  merindad  of  Sangoesa,  a 
ntuated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Aragon,  wludi  is  here  crosied 
by  a  stone  bridgei  The  town  is  indosed  by  walls  except  on  the  ode 
next  the  river,  where  there  are  embankments  as  a  defence  agaio^ 
inundations  of  the  river.  The  streets  are  wide  and  well  peM 
and  the  houses  tolerably  well  built  It  contains  foor  paii^ 
churches,  and  has  some  brandy-distilleries.  The  popdation  it 
about  3500.  Tctfalla,  23  mfles  Q.  fix>m  Pamplons,  is  built  on  tbe 
west  bank  of  the  Gidaoos,  about  5  miles  above  Olita  It  is  sorroundd 
by  old  waUs,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  a  royal  palace.  It  has  brasd^' 
distilleries  and  tanneries.  The  population  in  1845  was  2911  Tbs 
town  and  Olite  were  favourite  placea  of  reddenoe  of  the  kings  of 
Navarra.  Tudda,  52  miles  S.  from  Ptoiplona,  the  diief  townof  tb« 
msrmdad  of  Tudda,  is  dtuated  a  little  above  the  month  of  tbe 
Queyles,  on  the  south  bsnk  of  the  Ebro,  in  the  angle  formed  hji^ 
junction  of  the  two  rivers.  The  Ebro  is  here  crossed  by  a  snbstan^ 
stonebridgeof  17  arches,  snd  1200  feet  in  length.  The  town  is  the  nb 
of  a  biahopfthe  collegiate  chtuch  having  beoi  raised  to  the  rank  of  s 
oathedralin  1783,  when  the  bishopric  was  esUblished.  This  eaihednlu 
an  andent  gothio  structure, and  oontains  the  tomb  of  Blsncheof  Csstim 
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queen  of  Pedro  the  C^eL  The  houses  are  solidly  built  and  lofty ; 
the  streets  are  narrow,  but  well  deansed.  The  town  contains  several 
churches,  some  conventual  buildings  now  converted  to  secular  uses, 
a  workhouse,  a  prison,  and  three  or  four  hospitals.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  woollen-cloth,  soap,  bricks,  and  earthenware.  The  popu- 
lation in  1845  was  6790.  Fiona,  50  miles  S.W.  from  Pamplona,  is  an 
ancient  city  in  a  rich  com  country,  with  the  Ebro  flowing  at  a  short 
distance  on  the  south.  It  is  a  pleasant  town,  with  a  good  plaza,  and 
a  fine  church  dedicated  to  La  Santa  Maria.  The  population  in  1845 
was  8146. 

Hiatory, — The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Navarra  were  called  Yascones 
by  the  Romans.  In  470  they  were  subdued  by  the  Qoths.  Early  in 
the  8th  oentory  Navarra  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs;  but  the 
Christian  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  to  the  recesses  of  the  Pyrenees, 
resolving  to  expel  the  invaders,  chose  a  noble  knight,  Qarci  ^menez, 
for  their  chief  or  king;  and  thus  was  founded  the  monarchy  of 
Navarra.  His  family  b^ame  extinct  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century, 
and  the  Navarrese  then  elected  Iliigo  Sanchez,  count  of  Bigorre,  in 
the  hands  of  whose  descendants  the  sceptre  of  Navarra  remained  for 
five  centuries.  In  1512  Fernando  the  Catholic  obtained  possession  of 
that  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Navarra  which  forms  the  present 
province,  and  annexed  it  to  the  Spanish  dominions,  leaving  uncon- 
quered  a  portion  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  wUch  was 
afterwards  united  by  Henri  IV.  to  the  orown  of  France,  and  is  now 
known  as  the  department  of  Basses  Pyrente ;  but  this,  as  will  be  seen 
from  our  description,  does  not  include  the  valley  of  the  Bidassoa. 

(Mi&ano,  Die.  Oeog, ;  Antillon,  Ckografia  de  Espafia  y  Portugal,  1824 ; 
Bowles,  Introd^ceiiQn  a  tHistoria  NtUural  de  &pafka  ;  Cook,  Skelehes 
in  Spain;  BCadoz,  JHeeUmario  Oeoffrafico  de  Etpana  ;  Ford,  Hcmdbook 
of  l^pcdn;  Mariana,  Hittoria  Qeneral  de  Erpana;  Conde^  AroLbe»f  fta) 

NAVARRE,  BASSE.    p^TRENiES,  Bassis.] 

NAYENBT.    [Likoolnshibb.] 

NAVIA.    [AsTUBiAS.] 

NAVIGATOR  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  situated  in  the  Pacific, 
between  10*"  and  15"  S.  lat.,  '169*"  and  178''  E.  long.,  consists  of  nine 
islands,  of  which  the  largest,  called  Pola,  or  Savan,  is  the  most 
western.  It  is  about  50  miles  long  and  80  zniles  wide,  and  the  moun- 
tains rise  to  the  height  of  1000  feet.  Eastward  of  Pola  is  Ojalava, 
which  is  hardly  inferior  in  size.  Maouno,  also  east  of  Polft,  is  much 
smaller,  and  the  other  six  are  smaller  stilL  They  are  all  volcanic ; 
the  rocks  of  the  beach,  upon  which  the  sea  breaks  with  so  such  force 
as  to  throw  the  water  more  than  50  feet  high,  are  only  pieces  of  lava, 
rounded  basalts,  or  coral,  by  which  the  islands  are  wholly  surrounded. 
In  the  coral-reefs  are  narrow  passages  for  boats.  Along  the  beach  are 
level  tracts,  but  at  some  distance  the  country  rises  into  hills  and 
mountains.  The  islands  are  clothed  even  to  the  very  summits  of  the 
hills  with  trees  loaded  with  fruit.  They  abound  in  pigs,  dogs,  fowls, 
birds,  and  fish ;  and  the  lower  parts  are  covered  with  extensive  planta- 
tions of  gnavas,  bananas,  and  other  fruits.  The  sugar-cane  grows 
spontaneously  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  inhabitants  are 
numerous;  they  belong  to  the  Malav  race,  and  speak  a  language 
which  is  a  dialect  of  that  used  in  the  Friendly  Islands. 

KAYT  BAY,  a  natural  harbour  l3ring  between  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  New  Granada  and  the  island  of  Manzanilla.  The  island,  which  is 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  a  mile  broad,  and  covered  with  luxuriant 
trees  and  shrubs,  is  separated  from  the  mainland  at  its  southern  extre- 
mity b^  a  channel  of  about  60  feet  wide  and  about  10  feet  in  depth. 
A  projecting  reef  stretching  out  from  the  mainland  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  bay  forms  a  natural  breakwater.  The  har- 
bour thus  formed  is  accessible  at  all  seasons :  it  is  secure  in  every 
wind,  with  a  depth  of  6  to  7  fathoms  in  the  middle  and  3  to  4  fathoms 
within  60  feet  of  the  shore,  and  capable  of  containing  300  saiL  Navy 
Bay  is  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  Panama  railway,  which  fh>m  hence 
to  Oatun  (7  miles)  is  carried  over  a  swamp  supported  on  piles.  A 
lighthouse  has  been  erected  at  the  western  point  of  the  island. 

AepinwaU  city,  founded  in  1851,  is  situated  on  the  island,  the 
terminus  of  the  railway,  and  is  now  the  depdt  of  the  eastern  side  of 
the  isthmus,  instead  of  Chagres,  from  which  it  is  distant  7  miles,  and 
which  has  been  since  nearly  altogether  abandoned. 

NAXOS,  NAXIA  one  of  the  larger  Cydades,  lies  between  86°  45' 
and  37°  15'  N.  Ut.,  25°  20'  and  25°  85'  K  long.,  to  the  east  of  Paros, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  6  miles  wide.  It  is  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  archipelago,  about  half-way  between  the  coasts  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  It  was  anciently  called  Strongyle  (Round)  on 
account  of  its  shape ;  and  also  Dia,  in  honour  of  Jupiter;  and  Diony- 
aias,  from  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  who,  according  to  the  mythi,  was 
brought  up  on  this  island.  Its  first  inhabitants  were  said  to  have  been 
Thn^ians.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Naxos 
were  lonians  from  Athens  (viii.  46).  The  island  was  taken  by  ihe 
Athenians  in  the  time  of  Fiiistratns.  It  was  captured  and  ravaged 
by  the  Persians  under  Datis  and  Artaphemes  (s.o.  490).  After  the 
defeat  of  Xerxes  at  Salamis  (ao.  480)  the  Naxians  recovered  their 
independence.  After  the  battle  of  Mycale  it  became  one  of  the  con- 
federate states,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Athens ;  and  it  was  the  first 
of  those  states  that  fell  under  political  subjection  to  Athens. 

In  modem  times  Naxos,  after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Latins^  became  the  seat  of  a  dukedom  founded  by  the  Venetians, 
which  embraced  most  of  the  other  Cydades.    It  was  token  possession 


of  by  the  Turks  in  the  16th  century,  and  it  now  forms  part  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Greece. 

Naxos  is  the  most  fertile  of  the  Cyolades,  and  its  wine  is  much 
esteemed.  It  produces  com,  oil,  cotton,  silk,  most  kinds  of  fruits^ 
and  abounds  with  game.  The  plains  and  valleys  are  well  supplied 
with  springs,  and  all  travellers  describe  Naxos  as  a  very  pleasant 
country.  The  chief  town,  called  Naxia,  is  on  the  westem  coast  of  the 
island,  and  near  it  is  the  harbour,  called  Porto  Saline,  on  account  of 
the  sea-salt  which  is  collected  there.  The  castle  <^  Naxia,  on  the  hill 
above  the  town,  was  built  by  the  Venetians,  and  was  the  residence  of 
the  dukes.  According  to  Thevenot,  the  plant  {Oittut)  which  produces 
ladanum  grows  here,  and  in  his  time  the  substonoe  was  collected 
from  the  beards  of  the  goats  which  fed  on  the  plant,  in  the  manner 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iii.  112).  There  are  about  40  villages  and 
many  country-houses  scattered  about  the  island,  the  population  of 
which  is  reckoned  at  20,000.  There  is  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  bishop, 
with  convents  of  both  churches.  The  northem  part  of  the  island 
contains  some  mountains,  from  which  came  a  kind  of  maible  called 
by  the  Ghreeks  ophites,  on  account  of  its  being  spotted  like  a  serpent's 
skin,  and  which  was  much  valued.  Emery  is  also  found  there,  which 
is  considered  of  the  best  kind,  and  constitutes  on  article  of  export 

There  was  an  ancient  city  of  Sicily  called  N<uco»,  north  of  Catane, 
and  near  the  site  of  Taormina,  which  was  founded  by  some  Chal- 
cidians  from  Euboaa.    (Strabo,  p.  267.) 


Coin  of  Nazos. 
British  Museum.    Actual  aise.    Silver. 

NATLAND.    [Suffolk.] 

NAZAIRE,  ST.    [LomK-lNFfeRiauBi.] 

NAZARETH.    [Stria.] 

NAZING.    [Essex.] 

NEAGH,  LOUGH,  Ireland,  a  lake  in  t)ie  province  of  Ulster,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  county  of  Antrim,  E.  by  Antrim  and  a  small  part 
of  Down,  a  by  Armagh,  and  W.  by  Tyrone.  Its  greatest  lengtfi 
from  north  to  south  is  18  miles;  from  east  to  west,  11  miles.'  It 
covers  98,255  acres,  or  154  square  miles.  The  mahce  of  the  lake  is 
48  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low  water,  and  its  greatest  depth 
is  about  102  feet.    It  is  the  largest  lake  in  the  British  Islands. 

The  principal  bays  are  Antrim  Bay,  Sandy  Bay,  and  Bartin's  Bay  on 
the  east  side,  and  Washing  Bay  in  the  south-west.  In  the  lough  are 
several  very  small  islands ;  on  Rams  Island,  in  Sandy  Bay,  there  is  an 
ancient  round  tower.  Lough  Neagh  receives  the  Blackwater,  the 
Upper  Ban,  the  Six-lCile-Water,  the  Main,  and  the  Moyola.  The  only 
outlet  is  the  Lower  Ban,  which  quits  the  lake  at  the  north-western 
angle,  and,  passing  through  Lough  Beg,  enters  the  ocean  below  Cole- 
,  raine.  The  shores  of  the  lake  are  low  and  flat,  and  in  some  parts 
marshy  and  frequently  flooded.  The  water  possesses  in  several  parts 
a  petrifying  quiJity.  The  petrified  wood  ia  manufietctured  into  hones; 
and  the  pebbles  found  in  the  white  sand  of  the  shores,  chiefly  chalce- 
dony, are  poUshed  and  wrought  into  seals  and  necklaces.  The  char, 
the  puUan  (or  fresh-water  herring),  the  dollaghem  (a  species  of  trout), 
and  other  fish  are  taken  in  the  lough ;  and  the  swan,  the  heron,  the 
bittem,  the  teal,  and  the  widgeon  frequent  the  shores. 

Lough  Neagh  possesses  several  good  landing-places  and  ports,  and 
is  navigated  by  small  vessels.  It  communicates  by  one  canal  with 
Liabum  and  Belfast,  by  another  with  Newry,  and  by  tiie  river  Black- 
water  and  the  Tyrone  and  Ulster  canals  with  the  Tyrone  coal-field, 
Monaghan,  Clones,  and  Lough  Emei  A  steam-boat  is  employed  on 
it  in  towins;  vessels. 

NEAPOLia    [Ibtria;  Naples.] 

NEATH,  Glamorganshire,  South  Wales,  a  market-town,  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  Sie 
parish  of  Neath,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Neath,  in  51*  40'  N.  lat.,  8'  49'  W.  long.,  distant  85  mUes  W.N.W. 
from  Cardifl;  198  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  208  miles 
by  the  Great  Westem  and  South  Wales  railways.  The  population  of 
the  borough  in  1851  was  5841.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  alder- 
men and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayoi;  and  is  contributory 
to  Swansea  in  returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Llanda£  Neath 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  30  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
162,817  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  46,471. 

Neath  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Nidum.  The  river 
Neath  is  crossed  at  the  town  by  a  bridge.  The  streets  are  lighted 
with  gas  and  paved.  There  is  a  commodious  market-house,  erected 
in  1837.  The  church  has  a  square  embattled  tower.  The  Wesleyaa 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  have  places  of  worship ;  and 
there  are  schools  partially  endowed,  a  philosophioal  society,  museum^ 
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libraiy,  and  meohamcs  instittite.  Of  the  castldy  part  of  the  walla  and 
ft  gateway,  flanJied  by  two  towers,  are  yet  standing.  The  exports  are 
ooal,  copper,  iron,  fire-bricks,  oak,  timber,  &o. ;  the  imports  are  oopper- 
and  iron-ore,  com,  flour,  foreign  timber,  &c.  There  are  laxge  copper-, 
iron-,  and  tin-plate-works.  MachineiT  for  smelting  and  mining  opera- 
tions is  extensivdy  made.  The  market  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and 
there  are  three  fairs  in  the  year.  About  a  nule  from  Neath  are  the 
ruins  of  NeaUi  Abbey,  founded  in  the  12th  century. 

NEBRASKA,  ft  lierritory  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
established  b^  Act  of  Congress  1854,  occupies  the  tract  of  unrecUdmed 
country  north  of  the  Nebraska  River  up  to  42"  N.  lot  It  is  bounded 
£.  by  the  state  of  Iowa,,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Missouri 
Kiver;  N.  by  the  North- West  territory;  W.  by  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
wbidi  divides  it  from  the  Oregon  and  Utah  territories ;  and  S.  by  the 
territory  of  Kansas.  No  definite  statement  of  its  limits  has  been 
published ;  but  the  area  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  together  is  estimated 
by  the  United  States  land-office  at  136,700  square  miles.  No  census 
has  been  token  of  the  population :  the  civilised  inhabitants  are  very 
few  in  number. 

This  country  and  Kansas  have  hitherto  been  usually  spoken  of 
together  [Kansas],  and  the  descriptions  published  have  included  both. 
LU:e  Kansas,  Nebraska  has  on  the  east,  extending  down  ta  the  valley 
of  the  Missouri,  extensive  tracts  of  prairie  lands;  on  the  west  a 
broken  and  hilly  country,  rising  into  the  mountainous  tract  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  rang^ ;  while  the  centre  is  occupied  by  a  broad 
apparently  irreclaimable  waste,  forming  the  northern  part  of  the  Qreat 
American  Desert,  and  the  home  of  numerous  wandering  tribes  of 
Indians.  But  Nebraska  has  a  larger  share  than  Kansas  of  this  desert 
land,  and  in  other  parts  it  is  believed  a  less  fertile  soil. 

The  Missouri,  as  we  have  said  forms  its  eastern  boundary,  and  the 
ouly  actual  settlements,  so  far  as  we  know,  yet  made  in  this  territory 
are  on  its  banks.  The  chief  river  belonging  to  the  territory,  and 
that  which  nves  it  its  name,  Is  the  Nebrasbi,  which  is  formed  by  the 
union,  in  41*  6'  N.  hit,  101"  21'  W.  long.,  of  two  branches  from  the 
Rocky  MountamsL  The  united  stream  flows  in  a  generally  eastern 
direction  to  the  Missouri  into  which  it  falls  about  50  miles  below 
Council  Blufis,  and  about  600  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Mis- 
souri with  the  Mississippi  It  is  a  very  rapid  shallow  stream,  fordable, 
except  during  floods,  in  almost  every  port ;  and  fuU  of  islands  covered 
with  cotton  wood,  willows,  and  slmibs,  and  of  shifting  sandy  shoals : 
it  is  thought  to  be  unavailable  for  navigation  by  steam-boats  of  light 
draught  for  more  than  40  miles*  At  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri  it 
is  600  yards  wide.  One  of  the  twt>  main  routes  for  emigrants  to 
Oregon  and  the  Pacific  Ues  along  this  river  quite  up  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  chief  affluents  of  the  Nebnuuca  belonging  to  this 
territory  are  the  Loup  Fork,  Elkhom,  and  Wood  rivers. 

The  chief  settlement  yet  formed  is  Council  Blufib  on  the  Missouri, 
which  is  within  this  territory,  though  previous  to  its  organisation 
assigned  to*  Iowa,  under  which  state  it  will  be  found  noticed.  It  is  of 
cousiderable  local  importance  as  the  last  civilised  resting  place  of  the 
emigrant  to  the  '  far  west,'  who  here  makes  his  final  arrangements  and 
purchases,  previous  to  entering  upon  what  has  hitherto  been  commonly 
known  as  the  Indian  country.  Council  Bluffs  was  established  as  a 
government  Indian  agency  station.  Bellevue,  a  little  lower  down  the 
Missouri,  is  the  only  other  civilised  settiement  in  the  Nebruka  terri- 
tory, wiUi  the  exception  of  a  military  station  for  the  surveillance  of 
the  Indians.  The  chief  tribes  of  Indians  in  Nebraska  are  the  Pawnees, 
Poncahs,  Omahas,  Ottoes,  &a,  but  we  have  no  account  of  their 
numbers  or  condition. 

The  Act  of  Congress  which  erected  Nebraska  into  a  territory,  leaves 
it  open  to  settiement  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to  aliens 
who  make  the  usual  declaration  of  their  intention  to  become  citizens; 
and  defers  to  the  inhabitants  themselves  the  power  to  determine 
whether  slavery  shall  be  permitted  to  exist  within  the  territory. 

NECKAR-EJEIEIS  (circle  of  the  Neckar),  a  province  in  the  north- 
west of  the  kingdom  of  WtLrtemberg,  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the 
grand^duchy  of  Baden,  R  by  the  circles  of  Jaxt  and  Danube,  and  S. 
by  that  of  Schwarzwald.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  55  miles; 
its  breadtii  is  about  36  miles;  its  area  is  1278  square  miles;  and  its 
population  in  1852  was  501,084.  The  province  is  traversed  by  several 
ranges  of  moderatdy  high  forest-clad  hills,  which  run  in  a  western  or 
noitii-westem  direction  from  the  Rauhe  Alb,  or  Alps  of  Suabia,  in  the 
east  of  the  kingdom.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Neckar,  which, 
rising  on  the  Baden  frontier  m  the  south  of  the  Schwarzwald,  runs  in 
a  general  north-eastern  direction  to  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  of 
Wiirtemberg,  whence  it  flows  northerly  past  Heilbronn,  below  which 
it  turns  to  tiie  north-west,  crosses  the  territoiy  of  Baden  till  it  reaches 
that  of  Heese-Darmstodt ;  of  this  it  forms  the  boundary  to  its 
entrance  into  the  Rhine  at  Mannheim,  after  a  course  of  about  170  miles. 
The  Neckar  receives  in  this  province  the  Enz,  the  Kocher,  tiie  Jaxt, 
and  a  great  number  of  small  streams.  It  is  navigable  for  small  craft 
from  Cannstadt  There  are  several  lakes  and  mineral  sprinn  in  the 
province.  The  soil  of  the  valley  of  the  Neckar  and  of  the  other  rivers 
is  exceedingly  rich  and  fertilei  The  chief  products  ore  wheat,  hemp, 
wine,  silk,  and  wood.  Homed  cattie,  sheep,  and  horses  of  good  breed 
ore  numerous.  Railroads  run  from  Stuttgardt  to  Heilbronn,  and 
from  Stuttgardt  to  Ulm  and  FVederikshaf  on  the  Lake  of  Constance 
(from  Ulm  a  line  runs  east  to  Augsburg).    From  the  former  line  a 


branbh  is  oonztmofaad  to  j<rfn  the  great  trunk  Ihie  along  the  right  Unk 
of  the  Rhine  at  the  Bmohsal  station,  betweei^  Carlaruhe  and  Hodelberg, 

[WUBTSMBXBa] 

romu.— Stdttoabdt.  Cakitstadt.  EfiSUNOBN.  JffeUbronntffiirnJiei 
N.  by  railway  from  Stuttgardt,  is  situated  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Neckar,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  brid^  It  is  sm^ 
rounded  with  hig^  walls  and  a  deep  ditch,  and  contains  some  good 
buildings,  the  most  interesting  of  which  are  the  churoh  of  St-Oiu, 
the  town-hall,  and  the  house  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  now  ond  as 
barracka  Hdlbionn  has  a  gymnssium,  a  public  libnry,  and  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  ^o  are  actively  engaged  in  trade,  and  in  the  mmt- 
facture  of  silver  ware;,  carpets,  tobacco,  white  lead,  chemical  producti, 
gunshot,  paper,  Ac  The  navigation  of  the  Neckar  below  thii  town  a 
much  facihtated  by  the  Wiihelm's  CanoL  Ludwigt^mrg,  K.  of 
Cannstadt^  a  mile  from  the  left  bacnk  of  the  Neckar,  is  a  vell*baiit 
town,  witii  6208  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  garrison.  Thetowo, 
which,  for  its  sise,  is  one  of  tiie  prettiest  in  Germany,  has  long  wide 
streets,  mostiy  lined  with  trees.  The  principal  building  is  the  fonoer 
royal  palace^  one  of  the  largest  in  (Germany;  it  contains  a  great  number 
of  pictures  of  the  old  German  and  Hemkh  schoola  The  other  rema^- 
able  objects  are  the  military  college,  the  lyoeum,  and  the  aneoaL 
Woollen  doth,  linen,  calico,  jewellery,  leather,  nailB,  and  camoD,  are 
among  its  industrial  products. 

NEEDHAM  MARKET.    [Suraouc.] 

NEELGHERRT,  or  NILGHERRT,  MOUNTAINS  [Hotouseax.] 

NEGAPATAll    [Cabnaho.] 

NEGRO,  RIO.    [BfiAZiL.] 

NEGROPONT.    [Euboia.] 

NEISSE.    [OFFiLir.] 

NEJD.    [Arabia.] 

NELLORE.    [Cabk ATio ;  Hindustan.] 

NELSON.    [Zealand,  Nkw.] 

NELSON  RIVER.    [Hudson'r  Bat  Tkbbitobiis.] 

NEMOURS.    [Siine-xt-MabnelI 

NEN,orN£NE,RIV£EL  [CAicBBiDaBBHisx;  Nosthaitfvohcbibl] 

NENAGH,  Tipperory  county,  Ireland,  a  market-  and  poaUown, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  Dublin  and 
Limerick  rood,  in  62*'  52'  N.  kt,  8^  11'  W.  long.,  distant  by  road  34 
miles  N.E.  from  Limerick,  and  95  miles  S. W.  firom  Dublin.  The  fx^ 
lation  in  1851  was  7S49,  besides  1943  inmates  of  the  woridioaae. 
Nenagh  Poor^Law  Union  comprises  28  eleetoxol  divisions,  wi&aa 
area  of  188,088  acres,  and  a  popuhition  in  1841  of  72,045 ;  in  1851  of 
50,492.  The  town  consists  of  four  streets  which  contain  some  veil 
built  houses,  and  the  place  has  a  neat  and  pleasant  appearance.  The 
parish  church  is  a  plain  building,  erected  in  1810.  There  are  chapels 
for  Roman  Catholics  and  Methodists,  a  parochial  Free  sdiool,  three 
National  schools,  the  court-house  and  jail  for  the  North  Biding,  a 
dispensary,  and  Union  workhouse^  and  an  infimtry  baifooL  There » 
a  weekly  market  for  com  and  cattiei  The  morketday  is  Thonday. 
Nenagh  Round,  a  lofty  and  massive  keep,  fbrmsa  oonspicnoiu  object 
in  the  town. 

NBNTHEAD.    [CaicBXRLAin>.] 

NEOTS,  ST.,  Huntingdonshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  aeat  oft 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  St.  Neot's,  is  situated  on  the  light 
bank  of  tiiie  river  Ouse,  in  52"  14'  N.  lat,  O""  17'  W.  long.,  dirtant  9 
miles  a  by  W.  from  Huntingdon,  56  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Londoo  br 
road,  and  51^  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  railway.  The  populatioi^ 
of  the  town  in  1851  was  2951.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Huntingdon  and  diocese  of  Ely.  St.  Neot's  FoorLa^; 
Union  contains  SO  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  srea  of  65,Sj<) 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,825. 

At  this  place,  andentiy  called  Ainulphsbnry,  a  Benedictine  mom- 
tery  was  early  established,  to  which  the  remains  of  Neot,  a  Sas» 
saint,  were  tranirferred  from  Neotetock,  in  OomwolL  l^etowaconsisti 
of  several  streets,  and  has  a  commodious  market-place.  The  lowoes 
of  its  site  exposes  the  town  to  inundations  of  the  .Ouse,  which  ii  htn 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  five  arches,  with  six  additional  azchee  oTer  the 
low  ground  on  the  banks.  The  pariah  church  is  considered  the  fine^ 
church  in  the  county.  It  consasts  of  a  nave^  aisles,  and  chancel,  via 
a  tower  150  feet  high  at  the  west  end.  The  interior  has  been  veU 
restored.  The  Baptisto  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  havechapdts  and 
there  are  Free,  National,  and  Infant  schools.  A  paper  mannft^ 
employs  some  of  the  inhabitants.  The  market  is  held  on  Thonoj; 
and  there  are  three  yeariy  fairs. 

NEOrS,  ST.      rCOBHWALL.] 

NEPACTOa    [LBPAirro,  Gulf  of.]  , 

NEPAUL,  or  NEPAL,  a  pxindpaUty  situated  within  the  nog;  « 
the  Himalaya  Kountains,  Ues  between  26"  20^  and  SO*  40'  N.  », 
80'  5'  and  88**  20'  E.  long.  It  has  Tibet  on  the  N.,  the  pl»i»  « 
Hindustan  on  the  S.,  Kumaon  on  the  W.,  and  Sikim  on  the  K.  Tbe 
length  east  to  west  is  about  450  miles,  the  breadth  north  to  8oA» 
an  average,  is  about  100  miles.  The  area  is  54^000  square  rnBea  T&a 
population  is  estimated  at  1,940,000.  . 

Nepaul  forms  a  long  and  elevated  valley,  indosed  by  the  Hinttia|ft 
Mountains  on  the  north,  and  by  the  Lama  Dangra  Mountains  on  tbe 
south.  Some  of  the  summits  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  hordenog 
upon  Nepaul  are  the  highest  of  Ihe  range,  one  of  them,  the  DJuni- 
aghiri,  or  White  Mountain,  attaming  on  elevation  <tf  28^000  W  w^^ 
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the  aea,  and  two  oihera  to  25,000  and  28,000  feet  respectiTely.  The 
Uma  Bangra  MonntainB  faave  ft  gener*!  elenratlon  of  6000  or  7000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  yalley  of  Nepaul  itself  is  8000  or  4000  feet 
high.  The  saz&oe  is  veiy  uneTen  and  broken,  and  the  general  width 
of  the  eoltiTated  part  is  not  more  than  80  or  40  miles.  It  includes  at 
the  east  end  a  portion  of  the  plain  of  the  Qanges,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  Tarai,  or  swamp,  but  is  of  a  much  better  kind  than  that 
which  is  south  of  Bootim,  and  belongs  to  Bengal:  the  products  are 
timber,  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  sent  to  Galoutta^  and  elephants* 
The  pxincipal  oljeot  of  coltiyation  in  Nepaul  is  rice^  but  maize, 
whea^  bartsy,  sugax^cane^  cotton,  madder,  and  legnmas,  are  also 
grown. 

The  streama  in  Nepaul  are  very  numerous.  The  principal  rivers 
are— the  Coosy  in  the  east,  which  reaches  the  Qanges  about  20  miles 
below  Boglipoor;  the  Ounduck  in  the  oentre,  which  falls  into  the 
QfUQ^  neariy  opposite  to  Fatna,  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Qogra 
in  the  west.  The  tributaries  of  the  Coosy  and  Gkmduck  are  numerous^ 
and  some  of  them  Urge. 

Nepaul  oontams  seTeral  considerable  towns,  which  owe  their  origin  or 
prosperity  to  the  oonntry  bong  the  thoroughfSare  between  the  table-land 
of  Tibet  and  the  pbdns  of  the  Qanges.  Other  towns  owe  their  prosperity 
to  the  f ertilify  of  the  district  in  which  they  are  situated.  This  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  with  the  capital,  Khalmandn,  which  stands  in  a  plain 
about  20  miles  long  by  16  miles  wide,  environed  by  mountains  which 
rise  from  8000  to  4000  feet  above  it  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  The  streets  are  long,  narrow,  weU  drained,  and  tolerably 
dean.  The  same  plain  contains  two  other  laiige  towns,  Lalita 
Flutan  and  Bhaigong,  which  are  Newar  towns,  and  are  feOling  into 
decay.  Khatmandu  has  a  population  of  about  60,000,  and  contains 
many  temples.  Noaeote,  another  luge  town,  about  20  miles  N.W. 
from  Elhatmandu,  stands  on  a  high  hill,  on  one  of  the  most  frequented 
of  the  roads  into  Tibet,  along  the  course  of  an  affluent  of  the  Trisol 
Ganga,  and  over  the  pass  of  Kheru. 

The  population  of  Nepaul  consists  of  several  tribes,  some  of  whom 
are  Buddhists,  and  appear  to  be  of  Mongol  origin ;  others  seem  to  be 
of  Hindoo  origin,  and  adhere  to  Brahmanism.  The  ruling  tribe  are 
Qhorkas,  and  belong  to  the  latter  class ;  the  next  most  important  ava 
Newars,  who,  until  1716,  supplied  the  soyereigns  of  the  state  until 
subdued  by  the  Qhorkas.  The  Newar  tribe  now  presents  the  best 
artisans  and  cultivators,  while  the  Qhorkas  form  the  soldiery.  In  1814 
the  Nepaulese  commenced  a  war  with  the  English,  which  was  termi* 
nated  in  1816,  when  all  the  countries  between  the  Sutlej  and  Kali 
rivers  were  ceded  by  them  to  the  British,  and  the  territories  of  the 
raja  of  Sikim,  which  they  had  occupied,  were  evacuated.  In  1850 
the  raja  of  Nepaul  sent  his  prime-mimster  as  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary to  the  government  of  Qreat  Britain ;  he  landed  at  Southampton 
May  25,  and  left  London  on  his  return  August  20.  In  1854  another 
expedition  was  preparing  against  Tibet. 

Nepaul  18  not  under  British  protection,  but  the  raja  is  united  by 
treaty  to  the  British  government,  whose  dedsions  he  is  bound  to  follow 
in  certain  cases. 

N£!RAC.    [Lot-bt-Qaeohnb.] 

NERBUDDA.    [Hindubtah.] 

NEBESHEDl    [Jazt.] 

N£RIS-LES-BAINS.    [Alueb.] 

NERTSCHINSK.    [Siberia.] 

NERYL    [Qeroa.] 

NESHIN.    [GxsBNiflOF.I 

NESS,  LOCH.     [IKYEBNBBB^HIBH.] 

NESTON,  QREAT.    [Chbshxbb.] 

NETHERBURT.    [Dobseibhibb.] 

NETHERLANDS,  a  kingdom  in  the  north-west  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  consists  of  the  territory  of  the  republic  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  the  duchy  of  Limburg,  and  the  grand-duchy  of 
Luxemburg^  whi(^  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  possesses,  with  the 
title  of  grand-duke,  as  a  part  of  the  Qerman  Confederation.  It  is 
situated  between  50^  44'  and  58°  84'  N.  kt,  8°  80'  and  7"  10'  E.  long., 
and  18  bounded  E.  by  Qermanv,  N.  and  W.  by  the  North  Sea,  and  S. 
by  Belgium.  The  area  of  the  kingdom  is  12,567  square  miles.  The 
population,  on  the  Ist  of  January  1889  was  2,588,271 ;  on  the  81st  of 
December  1853  it  amoimted  to  8,203,232.  The  area  and  population 
are  distributed  over  11  provinces  as  follows : — 


Provinces. 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

Population. 

North  Brabant 
Gueldcrland 
North  Uoltand 
Soath  lloUand     . 

Utrecht       . 
Friesland         .        * 
Overyasel    .        • 
Groningen       • 
Drenthe      .        • 
Limburg 

1976-a 
1002-0 

955-0 
1160-6 

670-* 

5S4-a 
1260-9 
1280-8 

882-5 
1027-t) 

848-5 

405,525 
887,423 
514,755 
591,49i 
165,075 
155,824 
259,508 
227,683 
107,101 
87,944 
211,401 

Total    . 

• 

12,567*1 

8,203,232 

If  to  these  numbers  be  added  respectively  986  square  miles  and 
194,619  inhabitants,  for  the  grand-duchy  of  Luzembux^,  the  total 
extent  of  the  European  territory  subject  to  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands is  13,553  square  miles,  and  the  total  population  3,897,851.  Of 
the  number  about  60,000  are  Jews;  about  50  Qreeks  and  Arme- 
nians; and  the  rest  Protestants  and  Catholics,  in  the  ratio  of  11 
to  7. 

Face  of  the  CowUry;  Soil:  OUmate.'-Thd  Netherlands  are  part  of 
the  great  plain  of  Northern  Europe,  and  are  not  separated  from 
Germany  on  the  north-east  by  any  natural  boundaries.  The  provinosa 
about  the  mouths  of  the  Schelde  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  country  to 
the  north  of  them,  Zealand,  North  and  South  Holland,  Friesland^ 
Qroningen,  Drenthe^  and  Overyasel,  are  indeed  most  appropriately 
called  the  Netherlands,  that  is,  the  Lowlanda  They  form  one  unbroken 
fiat  without  a  hill  or  rock,  without  forests  or  running  waters,  they 
lie  in  part  even  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  agaioat  the  inroads  of  which 
they  are  protected  partiy  by  immense  dykes,  and  partiy  by  sandhillsi 
or  *  dunes,'  from  80  to  180  feet  high,  which  have  been  cast  up  by  the 
ocean,  and,  running  parallel  with  the  coast,  protect  it  agunst  the 
element  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  Nothi^  can  be  more  dreary 
than  this  ocean  of  sand ;  it  is  a  perfect  image  of  aridity  and  barren* 
ness ;  some  broom  scarcely  green,  some  stunted  shrubs  growing  at 
intervals  in  the  hoUows,  whero  they  are  protected  from  the  wind,  alone 
interrupt  this  dreary  solitudei  From  the  Helder  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mass,  a  distance  of  75  miles,  these  gloomy  though  protecting  deserti 
everywhere  extend  between  the  cultivated  country  and  the  sea.  The 
land  thus  rescued  from  the  sea,  consiBting  of  moor  and  mud,  is 
traversed  by  numberless  canals,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  drain 
it  and  ronder  it  fit  for  cultivation.  The  labour  is  amply  rewarded* 
for  the  land  is  extremely  fertile  and  covered  with  the  richest  pastures. 
The  lowest  parts  arecalled  polders.  When  a  marsh  is  to  be  drained, 
it  is  first  inclosed  vrith  a  rampart^  or  dyke,  to  provent  any  water  from 
flowing  into  it  Windmills  are  then  erected  on  the  edge  of  the  dyke, 
each  of  which  worksa  pump.  As  the  mills  raise  the  water  it  is  dis* 
charged  into  a  canal,  which  conveys  it  to  the  sea  or  to  same  inland 
piece  of  water.  But  in  general  the  operation  cannot  be  nerformed  at 
once ;  whero  the  marshes  are  too  deep  below  the  surrounding  country, 
two  or  three  dikes  and  as  many  canals  are  made  at  different  leveu, 
liaing  by  degrees  to  the  upper  canal,  in  which  the  whole  terminates. 
AU  the  polders  have  an  extremely  rich  slimy  soil,  whid^  is  gene- 
rally used  for  pasturage,  but  in  some  places  produces  rich  crops 
of  com.  The  eastern  provinces  nearest  to  (Germany  contain  many 
meree  and  marshes,  and  especially  the  great  series  of  turf  moors 
which  extend  from  the  moutii  of  the  Schelde  eastward  to  the  Maas^ 
and  thero  join  the  great  morass  called  the  Peel,  on  the  east  frontier 
of  North  Brabant^  which  is  10  leagues  long  and  fh>m  1  to  8  leagues 
broad. 

This  marshy  country,  which  is  so  wholly  artificial  that  it  has  justiy 
been  said  'the  Dutch  built  Holland,'  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated,  the 
most  wealthy,  and  the  most  populous  in  Europe ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  elsewhere,  in  so  small  a  compass.  Such  a  number  of 
large  and  well-built  villages^  towns,  and  cities.  The  atmosphere  in 
these  low  tracts  is  for  the  most  part  damp^  thick,  and  heavy;  fogs 
and  storms  are  very  frequent;  but  both  the  heat  and  the  cold  are 
more  moderate  than  in  Northern  Germany.  The  climate  is  unhealthy, 
especially  for  foreignen.  The  want  of  good  spring  water  is  very 
sensibly  feltw  The  climate  is  more  healthy  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
which  are  rather  more  elevated,  and  oontain  some  small  hills,  which 
the  inhabitants  dignify  with  the  name  of  mountains. 

Baiift,  Riven,  OandU,  <md  Lakn.-^thB  whole  coast^  which  is  much 
broken  and  indented. with  considerable  baya^  large  inlets  of  the  sea, 
and  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  would  measure  near  500  miles.  The 
North  Sea,  whibh  borders  Belgium  and  tiie  Netherlands  fh>m  the 
frontier  of  France  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  has  produced  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  great  physical  revolutions  in  the  maritime  provinces. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  revolutions  have  been  the  retreat  and- 
encroachment  of  the  sea,  and  the  changes  in  the  course  of  the  Bhine. 
The  whole  country  probably  once  belonged  to  the  ocean,  but  the 
oldest  accounts  that  we  possess  represent  the  land  as  more  extenstTS 
than  at  present  The  Tssel,  it  appears,  ran  into  an  inland  lake  called 
Flevo,  from  which  a  river  pursued  its  course  for  60  miles  to  the  sea. 
That  lake,  with  the  adjacent  continent^  has  been  covered  for  many 
centuries  by  the  Zuyder-Zee,  the  only  remains  of  the  continent  being 
the  islands  of  Texel,  Ylieland,  Scheliing,  and  AmeUnd,  which  He  in  a 
curved  line,  convex  towards  the  ocean,  in  front  of  and  protecting  the 
entrance  of  the  Zuyde^Zeel  This  inland  sea,  which  u  inclosed  by 
the  islands  and  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Utrecht^  Guelderiand,  Over- 
yssel,  and  Friesland,  resembles  a  great  lake :  it  is  80  miles  long  frrom 
north  to  south,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  20  to  80  and  40  miles. 
On  account  of  .its  great  extent^  the  navigation  is  dangerous  in  stormy 
weather  for  small  vessels,  which  however  cross  it  from  South  Holland 
to  Friesland  rather  than  go  all  round  the  coast  The  entrances 
between  the  islands  beiog  much  obstructed  by  sand-banks,  the  trade 
of  Amsterdam  derives  infinite  benefits  firom  that  noble  work  the 
Helder,  or  North  Holland  GanaL  The  Lauwer-Zee;,  between  Friesland 
and  Oroningen,  and  the  DoUart,  between  Qroningen  and  the  Qerman 
province  of  East  Friesland,  were  formed  by  similar  irruptions  of  the 
sea  in  the  18th  century;  and  so  late  as  the  15th  century  a  great  salt* 
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water  lake,  called  the  Biea-Boaoh,  waa  auddeuly  formed  to  the  Bouth« 
eaat  of  Dort^  by  the  aea  burating  through  a  dam  and  orerwhelming 
72  Tillages,  with  100,000  inhabitanta.      [Bissboboh.] 

The  priDoipal  river  ia  the  BHun,  which,  coming  fi!x>m  Qermany, 
entera  the  Ketherlanda  at  Lobith,  where  it  ia  2800  feet  broad ;  but  in 
trayerring  thia  oountiy  it  ia  divided  into  three  arma,  and  before  it 
reachea  the  aea  CTen  loaea  ita  voDerable  name.  Soon  after  croaaiDg 
the  frontier  it  dividea  iuto  two  braQohea^  the  larger  and  left  arm 
forming  tiie  WaaL  The  right  or  northern  arm  flowa  to  Amheim, 
where  it  again  dividea  into  two  branohee ;  one,  called  the  Taael,  flowa 
northward  to  the  Zuyder-Zee;  the  other  rona  to  Wijk,  where  it 
again  dividea  into  two  atreama,  the  lazger,  called  the  Leek,  joining 
the  Waal  above  Rotterdam,  and  the  amaller,  now  reduced  to  an 
inaignificant  river,  paaaing  by  Utrecht  to  Leyden  and  the  aeiL  Till  the 
beg^ming  ef  the  19th  century,  thia  branch  waa  loat  in  the  aand,  the 
mouth  being  completely  choked  up  aince  aj>.  840 ;  worka  were  com- 
menced by  Louia  Bonaparte  to  re-open  thia  mouth  of  the  river  near 
Katwyck,  and  the  operation  waa  happily  completed  in  1807.  The  other 
principal  rivers  are — ^the  Maaa,  or  Miuai,  which  oomea  from  Belgium 
and  joma  the  Waal  at  the  fort  of  St-Andries ;  and  the  Sohsldi,  which, 
likewiae  coming  from  Belgium,  entera  Holland  below  Antwerp,  and 
dividea  into  two  arms,  the  East  and  the  Weat  Schelde;  the  Weat 
Scbelde  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Flushing,  and  the  Eaat  Schelde  between 
the  Zealand  lalanda  of  Schouweu  and  Korth  Beveland.  Of  the  canala 
the  moat  important  ia  the  North  or  Holder  CanaL  [Hollavd, 
North.]  The  greateat  Itke,  that  of  Haarlem,  haa  been  recently 
drained  by  the  action  of  ateam^engines^  and  ita  area  converted  into 
polders.    [Haakt.B¥.] 

The  railway  ayatem  of  the  Ketherlanda  compiisea  a  line  ninning 
from  Rotterdam  through  the  Hague,  Leyden,  and  Haarlem  to 
Amaterdam ;  a  second  line  joining  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht^  and  con- 
tinued eastward  to  Amhem  near  the  Pruaaian  frontier ;  and  &  line 
connecting  Rotterdam  with  Antwerp^  thua  uniting  the  great  Dutch 
commercial  citiea  with  the  general  railway  syatem  of  Europei  Electro- 
telegraphic  wirea  are  laid  along  all  theae  linea. 


Vai/nral  ProdueiumB,'-Tb»  horaea  are  a  laige  atrong  breed,  well 
adapted  for  draught  and  for  heavy  cavalry,  but  like  all  horaea  hnd 
in  a  damp  aofb  aoil,  they  have  tender  feet  The  horned-cattle  are 
moatly  remaricable  for  their  aiae  and  beauty,  and  amount  to  about  a 
million.  Yaat  numbera  of  lean  cattle  from  Denmark  and  Germany 
are  fiittened  in  the  rich  paaturea  of  North  Holland.  There  are  about 
700,000  sheep.  The  awine  are  of  the  G^erman  breed,  and  are  moat 
numeroua  in  the  jprovinoea  next  to  (Germany.  The  only  kind  of  game 
ia  the  hare,  and  even  that  ii  rare;  wild-rabbita  however  are  very 
numeroua  among  the  aand-hilla.  Domestic  poultry  is  plentifuL  There 
are  wild  geeae  and  ducks,  snipes,  woodcocks,  and  plovera.  Thia  is 
the  paradise  of  storks,  it  being  considered  a  great  offSance  to  kill  one. 
Accordingly  they  build  their  nests  on  the  house-tops^  and  walk  about 
unmolested  and  unconcerned.  Fiah  ia  abundant  on  the  coaata  and  in 
the  rivera ;  the  cod  fishery  on  the  Doggerbank  and  the  Greenland 
whale  fishery  are  very  productivei  But  the  herring  fishery  oa  the 
coaat  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  formerly  a  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of 
the  Dutch,  haa  greatly  declined.  In  1601  th^re  were  1500  veaaela 
employed  in  the  herring  fishery ;  in  the  yeara  from  1795  to  1807  and 
1808  there  were  only  30  veasela;  but  the  number  has  aince  greatly 
increased.  In  1842  the  Dutch  fisheries  emploved  1608  vessels,  worked 
by  8350  men.  The  average  annual  produce  then  amounted  to  40,000 
tone  of  salt-herrings ;  10,000,000  herrings  for  smoUng  or  drying ;  and 
10,000  tons  of  salt-fish.  The  gross  value  of  the  produce  waa  eati- 
mated  at  4,000,000  florina,  or  383,833^,  a  sum,  which,  taking  into 
aocoimt  the  capital  employed  in  the  ahipa,  &c  aidbunting  to  354,410^, 
and  to  the  yearly  expenditure  of  about  314,4162.,  leavea  but  a  amall 
marsin  for  profit  The  Dutch  carry  on  a  Luge  trade  in  eela  with 
London ;  the  eels  are  kept  alive  in  wells  on  bowd  the  sohuyts  (aa  the 
Teasels  are  called).  The  veasels  generally  remain  at  Erith,  and  the 
fish  are  sent  up  by  lighters  in  eel-boxes. 

Sufficient  com  for  home  consumption  is  not  raised ;  hemp  <^n*^  fl^f 
axegrown  in  great  abundance. 

Tken  are  no  minerala,  except  a  little  bog-iron  in  Overysael  and 
Gnelderland :  there  are  brick-earth  and  potters'-day  in  most  of  the 
provinces.  Fullers'-earth  (but  mixed  with  too  much  aand)  is  got 
m  pret^  considerable  quantitiea  about  Tilbiug;  and  immense  quan- 
tities of  turf  are  dug  in  Holland  and  Friealand :  aome  sea-salt,  but  in 
small  quantitiea,  is  made  on  the  coasts  of  Holland  and  Frieeland. 

^o^— The  history  of  the  commerce  of  the  Netherlanda,  properly 
begins  with  Bruges  in  Flanders,  in  the  14th  century.  From  Bruges 
the  trade  waa  for  the  most  part  transferred  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
century  to  Antwerp,  which  became  the  greatest  emporium  in  the 
world.  But  the  ravagea  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  capture  of  the 
city  after  the  memorable  siege  in  1585  drove  the  wealthieat  inhabit- 
anta to  the  northern  provincea,  especially  to  Amaterdam.  The  new 
republic  of  the  'Seven  United  Provinces,'  founded  on  principles  of 
dvil  and  religious  liberty,  became  a  aure  aaylum  for  the  oppressed, 
while  religioua  diasentiona  and  persecutiona  prevailed  in  many  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Poor  as  the  country  then  was  in  natural  reaourcei^ 
It  was  necessary  to  find  for  the  rapidly  increasing  population  employ- 
ment beyond  the  seas.  The  republicans,  who  were  at  first  driven  by 
necessity  to  become  bold  corsaii-s  against  the  Spanish  aquadrons,  soon 


became  excellent  and  intrepid  seamen,  and  enterprising  indebtigiUA 
merohanta.  The  commerce  of  Antwerp,  Cadiz,  and  Lisbon  fell  into 
their  handa,  and  thiu,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  oentoiy,  the  United 
Pkovincea  became  the  first  commercial  state  and  the  greatest  maritinM 
power  in  the  world,  and  the  trade  of  Amaterdam  acquired  an  uopml- 
teled  degree  of  prosperity.  The  East  India  Company,  founded  in 
1602,  vrith  a  capital  of  only  6,500,000  florins,  conquered  kingdoms 
and  iilanda  in  Asia.  With  200  ahipa  it  traded  with  China  and  Japan;  ifc 
alone  furnished  Borope  with  the  costly  productions  of  the  Spice  laUnds; 
the  gold,  the  pearla,  and  the  diamonda  of  the  Eaat  paaaed  only  through 
ita  handa.  The  proaperity  of  Amaterdam  remained  almoat  unimpaind 
till  towaxda  the  latter  end  of  the  18th  century,  when  the  Freadi 
revolution  in  1795  £|ave  it  a  fatal  blow,  and  ita  rival,  London,  beoow 
the  commercial  capital  of  the  world.  Beduoed  to  the  condition  of  a 
vaasal  and  afterwarda  of  a  province  of  Franoe,  and  conaeqaeBtly 
engaged  in  a  oonatant  war  with  England,  Holland  lost  ita  i^p^  iti 
coloniesy  its  commerce,  and  its  public  cradit.  After  recovering  ita 
independence  on  Ihe  «ipulsion  of  the  French  in  1818,  the  oommera 
of  Holland  revived  in  a  remarkable  manner,  but  ia  atill  below  iii 
former  magnitude.    During  the  union  of  the  northern  and  aoutheia 

Snvincea,  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  both 
oUand  and  Belgium  flouriahed.  Holland  indeed  lost  the  colonies  of 
Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Eaaeqvibo,  vrith  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  aad 
Ceylon.  The  very  profitable  contraband  trade  formerly  caiiied  oa 
with  Spaniah  America  haa  also  been  destroyed*  since  those  odoma 
dedarad  themaelvea  independent.  The  trade  vrith  India  has  onder 
gone  a  great  change^  not  only  by  the  loaa  of  the  Gape  and  Cejlon,  bat 
by  the  fall  of  the  fiiaat  India  company  and  the  throwing  open  of  the 
Eaat  India  trade  to  all  the  aubjecta  of  the  Netherlanda,  excepting  tint 
to  the  Molttccaa  and  to  Japan.  On  the  other  hand  the  improTed 
administration  of  Java  has  leid  to  a  vast  incroase  of  the  prodactiansof 
that  fine  colony,  and  new  and  profitable  ohannftla  have  been  opened 
to  Dutch  commerce  in  Boasil,  Cuba,  and  Haiti.  The  revolt  of  the 
aouthem  provincea  in  1880  was  a  great  check  to  the  progress  of  oooh 
meroe;  yet  it  continued  to  improve  even  during  that  p^iod,  and  has 
sgain  become  very  flourishing.  In  recent  timea^  eapeoially  einoa  1S40, 
the  city  of  Botterdson  haa  obtained  a  preponderating  ahare  in  the 
afaippiug  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  Netherlanda ;  before  that  date 
Amsterdam  was  the  leading  oonmieroial  mtj  aa  it  still  is  in  allbankiag 
and  exchange  transactions. 

Commerce. — The  Dutch  import  from  and  export  to  all  the  greit 
producing  ooontriee  of  the  world.  The  total  value  of  the  imports, 
according  to  ofl&cial  retuma  in  1851  and  1852  reapectively,  ms 
808,998,224  and  822,719,559  Dutch  florina.  The  total  value  of  the 
exporta  in  the  aame  years  amounted  to  242,744,806  and  272,4^^1^ 
floriiu  respectively.  The  following  table  shows  the  countries  moat 
ireiglitaly  concerned  in  Dutch  commerce,  the  numbers  expfeanng  the 
official  value  (in  florins)  of  the  imports  &om,  and  the  exporta  to,  each 
country  in  1852 : — 


Oonntriea. 


Belgium         • 
France       • 
Great  Britain 
Java  . 
United  States 
Norway 
Austria  • 


Sardinia 

Suxinaiu     .        •        • 

German  Zollrerein  • 

Turkey  and  Greece 

Denmark        .        •        • 

China 

Ramhurg       •        •        • 

Hanover  and  Oldenburg 

Oaniriee 

Mapiea 

Cuba      •         .        .        . 


Imports. 


16,5  »7,06O 

12,8  0,992 

8S,4>8,54S 

76,816,857 

9,885,778 

4,548,059 

1,618,608 

18,867,788 

340,046 

4,872,858 

53,502,648 

2,723,111 

2,212,018 

2,508,284 

1,214,861 

5,100,244 

6,986,917 

1,438,975 

1,948,665 


Expoiti. 


24,565,)Si 

10,811,121 

61,022,444 

16,8SS,592 

5,39S,474 

737,334 

3,731,987 

5,182,174 

8,391,697 

1,467,113 

lll,745,i69 

8,659.2M 

1,276,097 

4,371 

7,580,473 

2,314,793 

216,769 

3,673,613 

217,913 


^  The  exporta  conaiBt  of  colonial  produce  from  the  Eaat  and  Wert 
Indiea,  coffee,  augar,  apicea,  tea,  ailka^  and  other  articles  from  China 
ayd  Japan ;  the  productions  of  the  home  coimtry,  butter,  cheeae,  flax, 
hemp,  and  com;  tobacco,  madder,  flower-roots,  cattle  and  horses; 
the  produce  of  their  fisheries,  eai>eciall7  herringa,  and  of  their  distill 
leriea  and  manufactories.  The  chief  artidea  of  importation  are  earn, 
aalt,  vine,  timber  in  Tcry  laige  quantitiea,  partly  from  Norwaj  aod 
partly  from  Germany,  whence  it  is  floated  down  the  Bhine;  tUats, 
such  as  blocks  of  granite  from  Norway  for  the  dykea,  and  frBeatoD« 
for  buildicg;  marble;  and  various  manu&ctured  goods:  \mj«» 
colonial  proiduoe  of  every  kind  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Wert 
Indiea. 

Jfamt/actorea — The  principal  manufactures  are  lineo,  vooUoi^ 
ailka,  leather,  refined  sugar,  tobacco-pipes,  gin  or  hollanda  (didtillft. 
in  vaat  quantitiea  at  Schiedam  and  Delft),  cotton  manufacturos,  jewel- 
lery, and  numeroua  other  artidea,  which  will  be  found  enomented  ia 
the  artidea  on  the  chief  towna  and  on  the  provincea. 

Beligvm.— The  eatablished  religion  is  Calvinism;  but  other  leHgiooi 
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are  tolerated.  The  Calvinist  and  Lutheran  Churches  have  each  their 
own  synod.  The  Protestant  clei^  have  a  support  from  the  state :  the 
amount  allotted,  to  them  in  the  budget  of  1854  amounted  to  1,677,906 
floiins.  The  Catholics^  perhaps  the  largest  united  religious  bodj  in 
the  state,  received  in  the  same  year  for  the  support  of  their  worship 
573,329  florins.  A  bull  of  the  Pope,  dated  March  4th  1853,  established 
a  hierarchy  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  oonsisting  of  an  arch- 
bishop (Utrecht),  and  four  suf&agans  (Haerlem,  Bois-le-Duo^  Breda, 
and  Ruremonde). 

JSducaiion  is  very  generally  diffused  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Besides  the  parish  schools,  under  the  protection  of  the  government, 
private  boarding-schools  are  numerous.  For  the  higher  branches  there 
are  seminaries  called  royal  schools,  where  the  ancient  and  modem 
languages,  mathematics,  rhetoric,  and  drawing  are  taught :  of  these 
there  is  one  in  every  large  town.  The  universities  are  those  of  Leyden, 
Utrecht,  and  Groningen,  the  first  of  which  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  in  Europe.  There  are  likewise  schools  for  particular 
branches  of  education,  such  as  military  and  naval  schools. 

ConslUtUion, — According  to  the  constitution,  which  was  promulgated 
by  a  royal  ordinance  August  24,  1815,  the  crown  is  hereditary  in  the 
male  line,  and  in  default  of  male  descendants  in  the  female  line.  The 
executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  whose  person  is  inviolable, 
hia  ministers  being  responsible.  The  legislative  power  is  in  the  king 
and  the  states-genera],  consisting  of  two  chambeirs  :  the  members  of 
the  first  chamber  are  appointed  by  the  king  for  life;  the  second 
chamber  is  elected  by  the  provincial  assemblies,  and  one-third  of  the 
members  go  out  annually  by  rotation,  but  they  may  be  re-elected. 
All  new  laws  are  proposed  by  the  king  to  the  second  chamber.  The 
sittings  of  the  second'  chamber  are  open  to  the  public ;  those  of  the 
first  are  not  Each  province  has  its  own  provincial  assembly, 
which  has  various  important  local  duties,  such  as  the  superintend- 
ence of  religious  worship  and  charitable  institutions,  the  care  of 
tlie  roads  and  bridges,  and  the  election  of  the  deputies  to  the  second 
chamber. 

Finances. — ^In  the  budget  of  1854  the  reyenue  is  estimated  at 
71,833,752  florins;  the  expenditure  at  70,703,711  florins.  The  total 
amount  of  the  public  debt  in  1854  was  1,200,988,330  florins,  the 
interest  payable  on  which  within  the  year  was  35,123,122  florins.  The 
receipts  from  the  East  India  possessions,  including  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  colonial  produce,  was  estimated  at  69,942,791  florins  in  1852; 
the  whole  of  tMB  sum,  it  is  stated,  would  be  absorbed  by  the  colonial 
administration  and  expenses  in  the  mother  ooimtry.  The  revenue  of 
Dutch  Guyana  amounted  to  1,006,150  florins,  and  the  expenses  to  the 
same  sum.  The  revenue  obtained  from  the  West  India  Islands  and 
the  coast  of  Guinea  does  not  pay  the  expenditure  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  colonies. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  army  in  1854  consisted  of  8  raiments  of  the 
line ;  1  regiment  of  grenadiers  and  chasseurs ;  4  regiments  of  dragoons, 
and  1  of  mounted  chasseurs ;  1  regiment  of  field  artillery,  3  of  garrison 
artillery,  and  1  regiment  of  horse  artillery;  with  a  corps  of  pontoneers 
and  a  battalion  of  sappers  and  miners ;  the  whole  force  numbering 
57,959,  including  1669  officers. 

The  navy  in  July  1854  comprised  2  ships  of  eighty-four  guns; 
3  seventy-foura ;  5  first-class  frigates  (one  of  them  a  screw),  with  fifty- 
four  to  sixty  guns  each ;  8  second-class  frigates,  of  thirty-eight  to  forty- 
fodr  guns ;  12  corvettes  (two  propelled  by  screw) ;  20  sloops  (one  of 
them  a  screw) ;  21  war  steamers ;  2  frigates  and  1  corvette  for  port 
duty,  carrying  together  one  hundred  guns ;  2  armed  transports ;  and 
49  gun-boats  :  all  manned  by  6760  men  (580  of  whom  are  East  Indians), 
and  carrying  altogether  2174  guns. 

Colonies. — The  colonial  possessions  of  the  Butch  in  the  East  Indies 
comprise  the  islands  of  Java  and  Madura,  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra, 
the  west,  south,  and  east  coasts  of  Borneo ;  Celebes,  the  Moluccas, 
Banca,  Billiton,  Menado,  Temate,  Amboyna,  Banda,  Timor,  &a,  with 
an  aggregate  area  of  612,000  square  miles,  and  12,006,700  inhabitants. 

The  West  India  colonies  comprise  Dutch  Guyana,  Cura9ao,  Bon- 
aire, Aruba,  St  Eustaohe,  St.  Martin,  and  Saba,  with  a  total  area  of 
59,830  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  76,500. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  Africa  are  estimated  at  10,500  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  100,000. 

History. — Julius  Cssar,  in  prosecuting  his  conquests  in  Korthem 
Gaul,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Rhine.  The  inhabitants  of  the  north 
bank  of  the  Rhine  were  called  Batavi,  and  considered  as  belonging  to 
Germany.  They  were  engaged  in  many  wars,  either  with  the  Romans 
or  as  their  allies.  We  afterwards  find  them  partly  as  trading,  partly 
as  seafaring  people,  and  as  pirates,  who  were  in  the  end  subdued  by 
the  Romans.  In  the  5th  century  the  Batavians,  and  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury the  Belgse,  were  conquered  by  the  Franks,  but  the  Frieslandera 
not  till  the  7th  century.  At  the  peace  of  Verdun,  in  843,  Batavia  and 
Friesland  were  incorporated  with  the  newly-created  kingdom  of  Ger- 
many, of  whioh  Ludwig  (that  is,  Lewis),  sumamed  the  German,  was 
the  first  king,  and  were  under  governors,  who  afterwards  made 
themselves  independent*  From  the  year  1000  to  the  end  of  the  11th 
century  the  country  was  divided  into  duchies,  counties,  and  imperial 
cities.  Utrecht  became  a  bishopric,  and  extended  its  temporal  power 
over  Groningen  and  Overyssel.  Of  all  these  princes  the  counts  of 
Flanders  were  the  most  powerful,  and  their  country  having  become 
subject  in  1383  to  the  still  more  powerful  house  of  Burgundy,  the, 
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latter  made  itself  master  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands. 
Charles  the  Bold,  the  la^t  duke  of  Burgundy,  fell  in  a  battle  with  the 
Swiss ;  and  his  only  daughter  and  heiress  Maria  marrying  Maximilian, 
son  of  Frederick  III.,  duke  of  Austria  and  emperor  of  Germany,  the 
Netherlands  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
Maximilian's  grandson,  Charles  Y.,  by  the  Pragmatio  Sanction  in 
1548,  united  all  the  seventeen  provinces  with  Spain ;  they  however 
retained  the  name  of  the  Circle  of  Burgundy,  and  were  attached  to 
the  German  empire.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.  the  Protestant 
religion  began  to  spread  in  these  provinces,  though  grierously 
oppressed,  for  the  number  of  persons  in  the  seventeen  provinces  put 
to  death  in  his  reign  as  heretics  is  estimated  at  several  thousands. 
His  son  and  successor  Philip  IL  introduced  the  inquisition,  and  carried 
on  religious  persecution  with  a  cruelty  before  unknown.  The  patience 
of  the  people  was  exhausted,  and  they  rose  in  open  rebellion,  which 
the  atrocities  of  the  bloodthirsty  Alba  could  not  quelL  Most  of 
the  other  provinces  concluded  with  Holland  and  Zealand  the  Con- 
vention of  Ghent  in  1576,  and  formed  a  still  closer  alliance  in  the 
following  year  by  the  Union  of  Brussels.  But  the  consummate  abilities 
of  the  Prince  of  Parma  succeeded  in  bringing  all  the  southern  pro- 
vinces under  the  authority  of  Spain.  In  1579  the  five  provinces  of 
Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Guelderland,  and  Friesland  concluded  the 
celebrated  Union  of  Utrecht,  in  which  they  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  Spain.  They  were  joined  in  1580  by  OverysseL  On  the 
26th  of  July  1581  they  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Philip,  and  htaxig 
joined  in  1594  by  Groningen,  formed  the  celebrated  republic  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces,  which  was  afterwards  generally  called  Holhmd, 
from  that  province,  whioh  exceeded  the  others  in  extent,  population, 
wealth,  and  influence.  Though  Philip  III.  was  obliged  to  conclude  in 
1609  a  thirteen  years*  truce,  called  the  Peace  of  Antwerp,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  provinces  was  recognised  by  all  tiie  European  powers 
except  Spain,  it  was  not  fully  secured  till  the  peace  of  MiiDster,  at  the 
close  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  in  1648.  Towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  they  were  engaged  in  war  with  France  and  England,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession. 
Holland  was  weakened  by  these  efforts,  while  republican  jealousy  of 
the  attempts  of  the  house  of  Orange  to  increase  its  authority  sowed 
the  seeds  of  party  rage  and  civil  war.  In  1747  the  house  of  Orange 
triumphed,  and  William  lY.  obtained  the  hereditary  dignity  of 
stadtholder  in  all  the  seven  provinces.  In  1786  the  republicans  again 
raised  their  heads,  but  the  wife  of  the  stadtholder  William  Y.,  who 
was  sister  to  Frederick  WiUiam  II.,  king  of  Prussia,  having  been  insulted 
by  some  violent  patriots,  applied  to  her  brother,  who  sent  a  Prussian 
army  of  25,000  men  to  avenge  the  indignity  she  had  received,  and 
secure  the  rights  of  her  husband.  The  patriots  resisted  in  vain ;  the 
rights  of  the  house  of  Orange  were  confirmed  and. enlarged,  and  a 
close  alliance  concluded  between  the  republic  and  Great  Britain  and 
Prussia.  In  1794  the  republican  or  anti-Orange  party,  encouraged  by 
the  approach  of  the  victorious  armies  of  France,  again  rose.  Pichc^gru 
easily  conquered  Holland,  being  favoured  by  the  severe  winter  and  by 
the  popular  party ;  and  the  stadtholder,  with  his  fitmily,  was  obliged 
to  fiy  to  England.  The  provinces  were  now  organised  under  the  title 
of  the  Batavian  Republic.  A  necessary  consequence  of  this  change 
was  war  with  England,  which  led  to  the  capture  of  their  fleets,  the 
destruction  of  their  trade,  and  the  loss  of  their  colonies,  to  all  which 
evils  were  added  the  exorbitant  demands  of  their  French  allies,  who 
also  changed  several  times  the  constitution  of  the  republic.  In  1806 
it  was  formed  by  Napoleon  into  a  kingdom,  and  given  to  his  brother 
Louis,  who  studied  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  but  lost  the  friendt 
ship  of  his  brother  by  his  too  great  liberality,  and  unexpectedly 
resigned  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  a  minor,  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1810.  Napoleon  however  refused  to  recognise  his  brother^s 
arrangement,  and  incorporated  the  kingdom  with  the  French  empune^ 
with  which  it  remained  united  till  November,  1813,  when  the  people, 
encouraged  by  the  disasters  of  the  French,  rose  and  expelled  them 
from  the  country,  and  recalled  the  Orange  family.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  governed  the  country  by  the  title  of  *  Sovereign  Prince '  till 
1815,  when  the  seven  northern  and  the  ten  southern  provinces,  after  a 
separation  of  200  years,  wjsre  again  united  by  the  name  of  the  Idngdonx 
of  the  Netherlands.  This  union  continued  for  fifteen  years.  In  1880 
the  Belgians  revolted  from  their  allegiance,  and  became  an  independent 
state.    [Bklgium.]     [See  SuPFLEMEirr.] 

NEU-BRANDENBURG.    [MEOKUsrauBQ  StbslitSi] 

NEUBOURG.    [EuRE.] 

NEUBURG,  a  well-built  town  in  the  Bavarian  circle  of  Suable,  is 
agreeably  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
83  miles  N.N.K  from  Augsburg,  and  opposite  to  an  island  which  is 
connected  with  both  banks  by  bridges.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  a  lai^e  handsome  palace,  whidh  contains  the  great  hall,  with  a 
collection  of  ancient  armour ;  a  ooUege,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits;  a  rich  library,  a  collection  of  antiquities,  a  gymnasium, 
extensive  barracks,  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  two  other  churches,  an 
hospital,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  Neuburg  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of 
appeal,  and  of  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  circle  and  the  town.  The 
inhabitants,  who  are  about  7000  in  number,  have  considerable  brew- 
eries and  distilleries,  a  manufactory  of  earthenware,  and  a  fiourishing 
trade.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  royal  country-seats  of  Grunau 
and  Petzelheim,  the  royal  stud  at  Rothenfeld^  and,  near  the  village  of 
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Unterhaiuen,  the  monument  erected  in  honour  of  Latour  d' Auvergne, 
"the  firat  grenadier  of  the  French  army,"  who  waa  killed  here  by  an 
Austrian  lanoer  on  the  27th  of  June  1 800.  Neubuig  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  palsgraye,  and  the  capital  of  the  ancient  principality 
of  Neubuig. 

NEUFCHATEAU.    [Vosaiss.] 

KEUFCHATEL.    [Aibnb;  SEnrs  iNFfeRHURi.] 

NEUFCHATEL  (generally  written  Neuchdtd,  but  called  Neaenburg 
by  the  Qermans),  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  situated  in  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains, which  here  form  several  parallel  narrow  ridges  running  in  the 
direction  of  north-east  to  south-west^  and  separated  by  elevated  longi- 
tudinal Talleys.  The  greatest  length  of  the  canton  is  about  31  miles ; 
the  greatest  breadth  18  miles.  The  area  is  250  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  W.  by  France,  S.  by  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  £.  by  the  Lake  of 
NeufohAtel,  and  N.  by  the  Cfanton  of  Bern.  The  canton  is  naturally 
divided  into  three  regions : — 1,  the  '  Vignobles,'  being  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  the  level  of  which  is  1400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  lower  hills 
which  rise  Immediately  above,  and  are  planted  chiefly  with  vines ;  2, 
the  'YalloD,'  or  the  two  valleys,  Yal  de  Travers  and  Val  de  Ruz, 
which  run  between  two  parallel  ridges  of  the  Jura,  and  rise  from 
2000  to  2400  feet  above  the  sea;  they  produce  com,  hay,  pulse,  and 
fruits ;  8,  the  '  Hontagnes,'  or  highlands  of  the  Jura»  nearer  to  France, 
consisting  of  some  naked  and  some  wooded  ridges,  with  high  bleak 
valleys  intervemng,  which  are  known  by  the  names  of  La  Chauz  de 
Fond,  Lode,  Chaux  du  Milieu,  La  Brevine,  and  La  Sagne.  The 
canton  does  not  produce  com  sufficient  for  its  population ;  the  deft- 
oiency  b  made  up  by  importations  from  Bern  and  Basle.  The 
products  are  chiefly  cheese,  wine,  cattle,  barley,  and  timber. 

The  population  of  the  canton  in  March  1850  was  70,758,  of  whom 
5570  were  Catholics,  and  the  rest  Protestants  of  different  sects.  Of 
the  population  about  18,000  are  employed  in  watchmaking  in  the 
towns  and  country  districts;  watches  are  exported  in  lai^e  numbers 
to  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  Other  manufactures  are  cotton 
fabrics  for  export,  hosiery,  cutlery,  and  hardware.  The  women,  espe- 
cially in  the  Val  de  Travers,  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lace. 
The  language  of  the  inhabitants  is  French. 

Neufchdld,  the  capital,  is  built  partly  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  and 
lartly  on  two  hills  divided  by  the  river  Seyon,  which  comes  fix>m  the 
Tal  de  Ruz.  It  contained  12,846  inhabitants  in  1850.  On  one  of  the 
two  hills  is  the  castle,  which  was  built  in  the  18th  century,  and  near 
it  the  cathedral,  which  dates  from  the  10th  century,  and  contains 
the  tombs  of  the  ancient  counts  of  Neufch&teL  In  the  lower  town 
are  the  town-hall,  the  bui^esses'  hospital,  the  orphan  asylum,  the 
Pourtales  hospital,  and  a  fine  college,  which  contains  a  public 
library  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history.  The  lower  town,  gene- 
rally speakings  is  well  built,  and  has  a  fine  appearance  when  seen 
from  the  lake. 

Among  the  other  places  the  following  are  worthy  of  notice : — Chau3> 
d^FontU,  a  lai^  scattered  town  resembling  an  assemblage  of  villages 
and  hamlets,  is  10  miles  N.  from  NeufchAtel,  and  at  the  census  of  1850 
had  12,688  inhabitants.  It  stands  in  a  bare  bleak  valley  more  than 
8000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by  the  manu- 
facture of  watch-  and  clock-works,  which  is  carried  on,  not  in  factories, 
but  in  the  dwellings  of  the  workmen,  each  of  whom  devotes  himself 
to  making  one  particular  piece  of  the  machinery.  Lode,  about  10 
miles  W.  by  N.  from  NeufchAtel,  is  another  scattered  village  nearly  as 
populous  as  Chaux-de-Fonds.  The  men  are  almost  all  watchmakers 
and  the  women  lacemakers.  A  tunnel  throueh  the  limestone  rock 
forms  a  channel  for  the  little  river  Bied  whicn  traverses  the  valley 
and  which  formerly  inundated  the  plain.  A  short  distance  from  the 
town,  and  below  its  exit  from  the  tunnel,  the  Bied,  on  its  way  to  join 
the  Doubs,  disappears  down  a  chasm  100  feet  deep,  and  the  fall  is 
made  available  to  turn  the  machinery  of  three  or  four  mills,  one  above 
the  other,  each  receiving  in  succession  the  water-power  that  turns  its 
wheels.  There  are  two  similar  subterranean  mills  in  Chaux-de-Fonds. 
VaUengin,  the  chief  place  in  Yal  de  Ruz,  has  an  old  castle  which 
dates  from  the  12th  century  and  is  now  used  as  a  prisoo,  and  about 
6000  inhabitants  comprising  the  neighbouring  district  At  Motiers,  a 
Tillage  in  the  Yal  de  Travers,  Rousseau  resided  for  a  while  after  his 
banishment  from  Geneva,  and  here  he  wrote  his  'Lettres  de  la 
Montagne.'  The  moxmtains  in  this  neighbourhood  and  generally 
throughout  the  canton  present  many  frightful  chasms  and  crater-like 
cavities  in  the  limestone  rock.  One  of  these  cavities,  a  few  miles 
below  Motiers,  is  seen  on  the  suumiit  of  the  mountains  called  Creux- 
de-Yent^  which  is  4800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  hollowed  out  from 
the  summit  to  a  depth  of  500  feet 

The  county  of  Neufchfttel  was  a  fief  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
and  it  had  its  line  of  counts  until  a.d.  1288,  when  it  passed  into  the 
house  of  ChiUons,  from  which  it  came  into  that  of  Longueville.  In 
1707  the  ownership  was  obtained  by  Prussia.  Bonaparte  obliged  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  surrender  Neufchfttel  in  1806,  and  he  gave  it  to 
General  Berthier,  but  in  1814  the  county  retumed  to  the  allegiance 
of  the  house  of  Brandenbuz^,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  received  as 
a  canton  into  the  Swiss  confederation,  of  which  it  had  already  been 
for  a  long  time  an  ally. 

Neufchfttel  continued  to  be  a  principality  of  which  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  the  sovereign  prince,  till  the  Swiss  revolution  of  1847, 
When  it  became  a  democratic  member  of  the  Swiss  confederation.    It 


returns  4  members  to  the  National  Council  of  the  reimhiie.  The 
eonton  has  a  repretentatiTe  assembly,  sod  a  oonstltntioiM  oo^ 

The  Lake  cf  Neitfchdtel,  called  also  the  Leise  o/  Tvtrim,  n  25 
miles  long  by  5  miles  broad.  Its  greatest  depth  towards  the  middle 
is  about  400  feet  Its  feeders  are  the  riven  Orbe,  Broie,  ReuK,  tsd 
Seyon.  The  outlet  is  the  Thiele  at  the  north-east  eztKnity,  ir^ 
carries  its  waters  into  the  neighbouring  lake  of  Bienne,  whflDoe  ftera 
is  an  outlet  into  the  river  Aar.  The  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Neofobfttel 
belongs  to  the  water-system  of  the  Rhine.  The  level  of  the  lib  it 
nearly  200  feet  above  that  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Stsamen  ply  on 
the  lake  between  Neufchfttel  and  Tverdun.  The  projected  nilway 
from  Geneva  to  Bern  skirts  the  east  shore  of  this  lake. 

NEUHAUS,  a  well-built  town  in.  Bohemia,  68  miks  &B.E.  frm 
Prague,  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a  lord- 
ship belonging  to  Count  Csemy,  uriiose  palace  is  a  very  magniiieeot 
edifice.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Bohemia;  a  gTmnsaum, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits ;  and  extensive  msnubetones 
of  woollens,  linen,  paper,  and  playing-cards.  A  great  pact  of  the  towa 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1 801.    Fine  topazes  are  found  in  the  ridnitj. 

NEUHAUSEL.    [HujffaABT.l 

NEUILLY.    [Skink.] 

NEUILLY  LE  R^AL.     [Allubb.]    sod  ST.  FRONT.    [Aiaji] 

NEUSATZ.    [HuifOART.] 

NEUSOHL.    |:HuKajLBT.] 

NEUSS.    [DtssELDORF,  Government  of] 

NEUSTADT,  or  WrENER-NEUSTADl\    [Khs.] 

NEUSTETTIN.    [COslih.] 

NEUYIC.    [CobrIzb:  DordooneJ 

NEUYT  ST.  SEPULCHRE.        [Ikdm.] 

NEUWIED,  a  town  in  the  Prussian  government  of  Cobltoi,  ii 
situated  in  50**  26'  N.  lat,  7*  80'  E.  long.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  was  formeriv  the  capital  of  the  small  principality  of  Wied, 
which  retained  its  mdependence  till  1806,  when  it  was  mediatised, 
and  assigned  to  Nassau,  but  in  1814  it  was  transferred  to  Ptosii. 
It  is  a  very  regular  well-built  town  with  broad  straight  itreeti,  and 
houses  all  of  equal  height  It  contains  about  6000  inhabitsnta,  oob- 
sisting  of  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  AnabsptistB,  Koifr 
vians,  Mennonites,  Quakers,  and  Jews  :  all  these  sects  have  their  own 
places  of  worship.  Neuwied  is  the  residenoe  of  the  Prince  of  Wifld: 
Neuwied,  who  has  a  veir  fine  palace  with  extensive  gardeos.  The 
palace  contains  a  good  library,  and  an  interesting  collection  of  Rooaa 
coins,  statues,  ftc  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  this  having  been  the 
site  of  the  standing  Roman  frontier  camp  against  the  Qemaoi 
There  is  likewise  the  collection  of  natural  history  made  in  Braaii  anl 
North  America  by  Prince  Maximilian  of  Wied.  Among  the  paliile 
institutions  there  are  a  training  school,  a  school  for  mechiuBics,  levcnl 
infirmaries,  a  Moravian  school,  a  synagogue,  and  many  maou&etom 
It  is  the  seat  of  ^e  government  of  the  principality  sod  of  maaj 
public  offices.  The  inhabitants  are  very  active  and  indastrioua^aal 
have  a  Isi^ge  slaughtering  establishment,  manu&etorss  of  ailk,  oottoo, 
wool,  lace,  thread,  hats,  carpets,  leaCher,  tobaooo,  stockings,  and  iap«; 
a  considerable  manufactonr  of  tin  culinary  utenadls,  stovea,  and  also  a 
manufactory  of  musical  clo<^s.  There  are  breweries^  di8tilleri6i,aail 
vinegar  msnufactories.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  profitable  tiwie  in 
their  own  manufactures,  and  in  the  products  of  the  country,  audi  n 
pipe-clay,  timber,  potash,  iron,  lead,  com,  and  wine. 

NEYA,  RIYER.    [PjBTBBSBURa.] 

NEYADA,  SIERRA.    [Andaluoia.] 

N£  YERS  (the  Notfiodmum  jBdwmm  of  Julius  CiBssr),  the  oapiial 
of  the  French  department  of  Ni^vre,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Ni^vre,  in  46**  59'  16'  K.Iii, 
8°  V  87'  E.  long.,  188  miles  by  railway  through  Orleans  and  Boiuso, 
S.  by  E.  from  Paris,  and  had  16,113  inhabitants  in  the  oommnne  in 
1851.  The  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  above  the  Loire,  and 
presents  a  pretty  aspect  when  seen  from  the  left  bank  of  the  linr. 
The  streets  however  are  narrow,  steep,  and  irregularly  built  8ob» 
remains  of  the  old  tuireted  walls  of  the  town  still  exist  Theeotrapoe 
to  Nevers  from  Paris  is  by  the  triumphal  arch  erected  on  the  oceasioa 
of  the  victory  of  Fontenoy  in  1746.  The  chief  public  buildinga  are-tha 
cathedral,  the  pavefnent  of  which  is  658  feet  above  the  saa-lerel;  the 
churches  of  St-Etienne  and  St-Sauveur;  the  old  castle,  which  fonni 
one  side  of  the  principal  square  in  the  town;  the  bamck^  tb« 
arsenal,  the  bridge  over  the  Loire,  which  has  20  arches,  and  the  wi- 
dence  of  the  prefect  of  the  department  Nevers  gives  title  to  a  bishop^ 
whose  see  is  the  department  of  Nifevre.  It  has  tribunals  of  fli^ 
instance  and  of  commerce,  ecclesiastical  and  communal  ooll«g«,  aoa 
an  agricultural  society.  The  inhabitants  numufaoture  iron-warsB  of 
massive  character,  cannon  and  shot,  chain-cables^  anchors,  ohaina  for 
suspension-bridges,  steam-machinery  and  millwork,  fta  Agricultaw 
implements,  files,  and  other  tools,  earthenware,  porcelain,  enamel, 
cordage,  violin-strings,  glue,  vinegar,  candles,  beer,  leather,  ooarw 
woollens,  and  ghiss  are  also  manufactured.  There  is  a  commodions  port 
for  river  craft  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ni^vre,  and  eonsiderable  ™«  u 
carried  on  in  iron  and  steel,  wood,  coal,  wine,  leather,  «ttle,  m» 
manufactured  goods.  A  short  branch  railway  Joins  Nevers  to  tw 
continuation  of  the  Yierzon-Boutges  line  soutfawud. 

Noviodunum  seems  early  to  have  acquired  the  name  of  J 
from  the  river  Niveria  (Nidvre),  on  which  it  is  sitaated.   It  i 
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litUe  impofftttiM  imlU  tbe  raign  of  Clovia,  in  whose  time  ft  bolotiged 
to  the  Bofgnndiaofl.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  bands  of  the  FrankSi 
and  was  taken  and  burnt  by  Hugnes,  ooiint  of  Paris,  in  972.  It 
suffered  muoh  in  the  wan  of  the  English  nnder  Heniy  Y.  and  VL, 
and  in  the  disputes  of  the  dukes  of  Boursogne  with  the  kings  of 
Franca  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  capital  of  Uie  county  of  Neyers, 
which  was  raised  by  Frangois  I.  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy  (1539).  The 
duchy  was  sold  by  Charles  IIL  de  Gk>nzague  (Gtoniaga),  the  last  duke^ 
to  Cardinal  Mhasrin,  and  was  (16<S5)  united  to  the  crown  of  Franca 
It  constituted  the  province  of  Nivemais. 

KEVIN.      [CASRHABVONSaiBB.] 

NEVIS,  one  of  the  J^eeward  Islands,  in  the  West  Indies,  belonging 
to  the  group  called  the  Lesser  Antilles,  is  situated  in  17'  14'  N.  lat., 
63**  3'  W.  long.  NcTis  is  about  2  miles  S.&  from  Si  Christopher^s, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  called  the  Narrows.  The 
islaad  is  about  24  miles  in  oiroumferencep  The  srea  is  20  square 
milea  The  population  in  1853  was  estimated  at  10,200,  of  whom  a 
very  small  number  were  whitee.  Of  the  white  population  there 
were  only  64  adult  males.  Nevis  consists  of  a  single  coniosl  mountain, 
of  volcanic  origin,  which  reaches  an  elevation  of  2600  feet.  The  sides 
of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  j^antations,  and  the  soil  is  a  fertile 
marl ;  the  hi«:ber  parts  are  rocky  and  sterile.  A  forest  of  eveigrsen- 
trees  grows  like  a  collar  round  the  neck  of  the  highland  where  culti- 
vation eeasea  Tbe  summit  is  constantly  covered  with  douds.  The 
exportable  produce  of  the  island  consists  almost  wholly  of  sugar, 
molasses,  and  mm.  The  exports  amounted  in  1860  to  17,1972. ;  in 
1861  to  30,2842.;  the  imports  were  1M742.  in  1850;  18,4882.  in  1861. 
Chttrlutovm,  the  seat  of  government^  stands  near  the  south-west  end 
of  the  islandy  and  has  a  tolerable  roadstead,  but  is  somewhat  difficult 
of  approaoh  on  account  of  a  shoal  which  extends  £rom  the  shore  to 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  There  are  here  a  court-house  and  a  jail 
Kevis  was  first  colonised  V/the  English  in  1628. 

NEVIS,  BEN.    [Ihybkibsmhuo.} 

NEW  ALBANY.   [Indjaka.] 

NEW  AMSTERDAM.    [BiSBioa] 

NEW  BEDFORD.    [yiAasACHTOKncL} 

NEW  BRITAIN  is  s  laige  island  in  the  FlMiflc,  situsied  between 
5*  and  7°  30'  )3.  lat,  '.48**  and  163**  £.  long.  It  is  sepnated  from 
New  GKiinea  by  Da'^jpier^s  Strsit  (discovered  by  Dampier  in  1700), 
about  40  miles  wide ;  and  from  New  Ireland  by  St  Qeo^'s  ChanneL 
New  Britain  is  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  and  its  southern  shores  have 
a  coast-line  of  more  than  350  miles.  The  wxxtiuce  is  estimated  at 
24,000  square  miks,  or  nearly  half  the  extent  of  England.  The 
interior  of  the  island  contains  mountains  of  great  elevation,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  their  being  seen  from  sea  at  a  great  dirtanoe. 
Carteret  observed  moke  to  rise  firom  the  highest  summit.  Inieveral 
places  the  mountains  eosse  dose  to  the  sea,  aa  at  Cape  Okmcester. 
Along  the  shores  there  are  some  good  harbours.  The  dedivities  of 
the  mountains  are  genetalfy  covered  with  trees.  The  Island  is  fertile^ 
and  produces  the  cocoa-nut^  sago,  and  other  kinds  of  palms;  also 
bananas,  yams»  ginger,  sugarxane^  the  bread-trte,  bamboo,  and  many 
other  i^tB  and  trees.  Dogs,  pigs,  turtles,  and  fish  abound.  The 
inhabitants^  who  appear  to  be  rather  numerous,  belong  to  the  race 
of  the  Australian  negroes ;  they  are  stout  snd  well  made,  of  a  very 
dark  colour,  with  curly  hsir,  and  go  naked. 

NEW  BRITAIN.    [CoHUBonoirr.] 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a  British  colony  in  North  America,  lies 
between  45°  and  48°  5'  N.  lat,  63°  48'  and  67°  63'  W.  long.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  Canada,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Bistigouche 
Biver  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs;  £.  by  the  Oulf  of  St  Lawrenoe,  and 
by  NorthumberlMid  Strait^  which  divides  it  from  Prince  Edward 
Island ;  &  by  NovaSootia,  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  State  of  Mame ; 
Vf,  by  the  State  of  Maine  and  Canada  East,  the  boundary  line,  except 
»  small  part  in  the  southern  extremify,  lying  along  the  meridian  of 
67°  63'  W.  long.  The  greatest  length  of  the  province,  from  north  to 
south,  is  180  miles,  from  sast  to  west»  160  miles.  Its  area  is  27,704 
square  miles,  ov  17,730,660  acresL  The  popuklion  in  1834  was 
119,467,  in  1863  it  was  211,478. 

Smrfaoe  and  iSbit.— -New  Branawick  may  be  divided  into  three 
regions,  the  Soolhem,  Central,  and  Northeni.  The  iSlMrfftcm  Region 
Gomprehende  the  country  aloas  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  from  40  to  50 
miles  inland.  It  is  divided  mto  two  unequal  portions  by  the  St 
John  River.  The  westsm  seotton  contsins  the  greatest  part  of  Passa- 
maquoddv  Bi^,  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  branching  out  into 
■evwsl  inleti,  and  forming  harbours  lor  vessels  of  coonderable  siea 
It  receives  many  rivers,  of  which  the  St  Croix  is  the  moet  important, 
being  navigable  for  large  vesseb  to  St  Stephen'i^  above  which  place 
it  is  interrapted  by  fal^  yet  timber  is  floated  down.  Fessamaquoddy 
Bay  contains  several  iaiaiids :  Campobello,  10  miles  long  and  2  miles 
wide,  is  separated  by  a  narrow  deep  channel  from  Maine ;  and  Deer 
lahmd  is  nearly  7  miles  long  and  3  milee  broad  in  the  widest  part 
Before  the  bay  lies  Grand  Manan  Island,  about  14  milee  kng  and  6 
or  7  miles  wide.  The  coast  of  this  ssctioa  is  rocky.  The  surfisce  is 
much  broken,  bat  ss  the  rooks  axe  generally  coversd  with  a  deep 
layer  <tfeart]^  it  is  clothed,  with  hig^  Ibxeeb  tress,  and  when  cultivated 
yields  goodwepeef  gram.  The  most  elevated  part  of  this  tract  is 
mtenected  by  several  hkes.  That  part  of  the  Southern  Rogion  which 
lies  east  of  the  St  John  River  is  rather  rocky  and  sterile.     The 


rocky  and  elevated  coast  mns  off  in  an  almost  oontinuous  line,  so 
that  the  inlets  along  it  may  rather  be  called  coves  than  harbours.  At 
the  back  of  this  iron-boinid  ooaat  the  country  rises  with  a  rather  steep 
ascenty  and  then  extends  in  an  uneven  and  broken  plain.  The  soil  of 
this  tract  is  very  stony,  and  generally  shallow.  When  cultivated  it 
produces  moderate  crops  of  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes,  but  not 
wheat  There  are  however  several  fine  valleys,  in  which  the  rivers 
flew,  mostly  to  the  St  John.  The  lower  part  of  the  valleys  is  occupied 
by  lakes,  as  Kenebekasis,  Belleisle,  and  Washademoak.  These  valleys 
are  covered  with  laige  timbei^trees,  and  when  cultivated  produce 
excellent  crops  of  grain.  In  climate  this  tract  is  somewhat  less  cold 
than  the  country  farther  northward,  but  much  more  humid,  and 
exposed  to  thick  and  frequent  fogs  when  the  winds  blow  from  the 
Atlantic 

The  Central  Region  is  divided  frt>m  the  Northern  by  a  Ifaw  begin* 
ning  on  the  wsst»  on  the  banks  of  the  St  John  River  at  Presqueisle, 
and  running  thence  in  a  north-eastem  direction  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Nipisighet  River  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  The  shores  of  this 
region  are  low,  and  the  riven  have  sand-bars  across  their  entrance, 
though  there  is  usually  a  considerable  depth  of  water  on  them.  There 
are  no  deep  harboun  except  at  the  mouths  ot  the  riversi  The  country- 
begins  to  rise  at  from  12  to  SO  miles  from  the  shores,  and  continues 
to  rise  till  about  60  miles,  where  it  begins  to  descend  rather  rapidly 
towards  the  St  John  River  at  a  distanoe  of  about  80  miles  from  its 
banks.  Low  hills  with  gentle  slopes  occur  in  several  places.  Their 
whole  snrfaoe  is  covered  with  a  continuous  forest  of  heavy  timber. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  St  John  extends  a  flat  country,  which  on  the 
east  begins  at  the  mouth  of  the  Washademoak,  and  extends  west  to 
Mednetic,  and  thenoe  north  to  Presqueisle^  The  eastern  portion  is 
nearly  a  level,  and  contains  the  most  fer^e  and  best  settled  part  of 
the  colony. 

The  Nerthem  Region  is  very  hilly,  and  even  mountafaious,  espedany 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ristigouche,  and  in  that  tract  where  the 
riven  Tobique  and  Nipisighet  originate.  This  tract  forms  an  elevated 
table-bmd,  exceeding  2000  feet  in  height,  and  thickly  studded  with 
lakesL  The  interior  of  this  region  is  little  fasown,  except  the  country 
akmg  the  river  Tobique^  which  is  covered  with  fine  forest  red  pine. 
Then  is  a  settlement  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleun,  the  nstoary  of  the 
Ristigouche,  where  the  inhabitants  live  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
produce  of  their  fishing. 

RimertL — The  largest  river  is  the  Looshtook,  or  St  John  River, 
which  risss  far  in  the  west^  and  flows  for  above  200  miles  through 
the  State  of  Maine,  and  along  the  boundary  between  it  and  Canada. 
It  enten  New  Brunswi<^  near  47°  N.  lat,  and  soon  afterwards  forms 
the  Qrest  Falls.  By  the  most  northern  fall  the  river  descends  a 
perpendicular  height  of  68  feet  This  is  followed  by  some  smaller 
fslls,  so  that  in  about  three^uarten  of  a  mile  the  water  descends  116 
feet  Up  to  the  foot  of  tnese  falls  the  river  is  ascended  by  flat- 
bottomed  boats  of  20  tons  burden.  Below  the  falls  the  river  often 
rone  between  abrupt  banks,  and  its  rugged  bed  renden  navigation 
dangerous  in  many  places.  Several  rapids  occur,  of  which  the  most 
diftcnlt  are  those  called  Meduotic  Falls^  situated  where  the  river 
begins  to  run  eastward.  The  last  of  the  rapids  oooun  6  or  7  milee 
above  Fredericten^  at  Saraye  Islands.  When  the  river  bends  again  to 
the  sooth  it  is  connected  by  narrow  channels  with  several  lakei^ 
among  whkih  the  hvpst  k  Grand  Lake,  whose  channel  joins  it 
opposite  Qagetovnai  This  lake  is  80  miles  long  and  about  8  mUee 
wide.  The  other  lakes,  Washademoak,  Belleisle,  and  Kenebekasis^ 
are  somewhat  smaller.  All  of  them,  ae  weU  as  the  riven  which  fall 
into  them,  are  navigable  fer  sloops.  Sloops  can  ascend  the  9t  John 
River  to  Frsdsrieton.  About  a  mile  above  the  town  of  St  John  am 
the  Rugged  Narrows,  whera  the  river  is  interrupted  by  huge  rocki^ 
over  and  among  wUeh  the  wsten  roll  and  foam,  and  whi<m  render 
the  navigation,  except  for  four  short  diurnal  periods,  impracticaUck 
Tbe  great  rise  of  tide,  which  here  attains  from  25  to  80  feet,  so  far 
overflows  these  rapids  that  when  the  flood  rises  12  feet  at  the  foot  of 
the  town,  sloops  snd  sehoonen  pass  in  safety  for  about  20  minutes, 
and  for  the  same  time  when  the  tide  ebbs  to  12  feet  The  whole 
ooune  of  the  St  John  River  exceeds  400  miles,  of  wiiich  220  lie 
within  this  colony.  It  receives  many  riven  from  Maitte.  The  most 
important  is  the  Aroostook,  whiA  joins  the  St  John  a  fittle  above 
the  confluence  of  the  Tebique.  IQ  the  seasons  of  flood  the  Aroostook 
has  a  river  and  lake  navigatioD  of  400  miles. 

The  Petfttcodiac,  wUch  fells  mto  Shepody  Bay,  the  western  branch 
of  Chigneeto  Bay,  is  aboat  70  miles  long,  and  ti^e  tide  flows  up 
40  miles.  The  Miramichi,  the  most  important  river  next  to  the  St 
John,  has  two  msin  branshes^  the  North-West  and  the  South-West 
Mirsmiohi,  whidb,  with  their  numerous  head  streams,  drain  the  middle 
of  the  Central  Region.  TheMiraimchi  feBs  into  the  Gxilf  of  St  Law^ 
rence,  after  a  course  of  more  than  100  miles,  and  is  navigable  for 
large  ships  for  about  40  miles.  There  is  a  sand-bar  across  its  entrance, 
but  the  channel  over  it  is  broad,  and  has  water  for  sUps  of  from  60(^ 
to  700  tons.  The  Nipisighet  River,  which  drains  the  Northern  RegioUt 
and  rune  neariy  100  miles»  is  much  hnkea  by  fells  and  rapids^  and 
dose  not  appear  to  be  navigable  to  any  extent  The  Ristigouche  bar 
its  source  in  the  Csnadiaw  and  New  Annswick  highlands,  and  na» 
along  the  northern  boundary  ef  the  proviaee.  On  approaching  the 
Bay  of  Chaleun  it  widens  into  a  spaeious  harbour,  24  miles  long  b|; 
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2  miles  broad,  which  is  navigable  for  the  largeat  ships  to  the  head  of 
tide-water  within  2  miles  of  its  upper  extremity.  Ristigouche  harbour 
opens  into  Ristigouche  Bay,  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  which 
is  a  magnificent  inlet  80  miles  long  and  from  Id  to  80  miles  broad. 

Steamers  ply  daily  in  summer  between  the  city  of  St  John  and 
Fredericton.  During  the  floods  of  spring  and  autumn  small  steamers 
ascend  to  Woodstock,  which  is  62  miles  above  Fredericton.  During 
the  summer  months  steamers  run  between  St.  John  and  the  Bend  jof 
Petitcodiac,  Annapolis  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  Eastpool  in  Maine.  Much 
Attention  is  paid  to  the  formation  of  roads  and  bridges  in  the  settled 
parts  of  the  province.  In  addition  to  local  assessments  large  yearly 
grants  are  made  for  the  purpose.  The  province  possesses  more  than 
2000  miles  of  excellent  roads.  Settlements  are  formed  by  government, 
in  whidi  three-fourths  of  the  price  of  the  land  are  received  in  labour 
for  the  construction  of  new  lines  of  communication. 

Oeology,  dte. — Metamorphic  slates  occupy  the  higher  parts  of  the 
province,  and  extend  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
GhaJeurs  to  the  St.  John,  crossing  that  river  some  miles  west  from 
Fredericton.  These  slates  are  intersected  by  a  broad  belt  of  granite, 
running  in  the  same  direction  and  crossing  the  St.  John  into  Maine, 
about  12  miles  east  from  Woodstock.  In  the  valley  of  the  Tobique 
tihe  slate  rocks  are  interrupted  by  a  bed  of  red-sandstone,  which 
extends  30  miles  up  the  river,  and  presents  about  midway  inter- 
stratified  cliffs  of  gypsum.  The  lower  parts  of  the  province  consist 
of  the  Carboniferous  and  New  Red-Sandstone  Systems,  including  lai^ge 
deposits  of  red  marl  and  gypsum,  and  extensive  beds  of  coal.  '  Coal 
abounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  Lake  and  the  Salmon  River,  where 
it  is  worked.  Anthracite  coal  is  worked  near  Shepody  Bay,  and  a 
large  vein  of  very  pure  bitumen  has  been  discovered  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  is  exported  for  making  gas. 

Iron-ore,  of  the  hematite  variety,  is  abundant  near  Woodstock,  where 
extensive  hot-blast  emelting-works  have  been  erected.  Copper,  plum- 
bago, and  manganese  have  been  found.  Marble  abounds  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  Kenebekaais.  Gypsum  occurs  in  large  beds  along  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  is  exported  to  the  United  States,  as 
are  also  grindstones,  which  are  quarried  in  the  vicinity  of  Shepody 
Bay.  SflJt-springSy  capable  of  yielding  the  finest  salt,  are  numerous, 
and  sulphureous  springs  are  met  with.  Specimens  of  amethyst^ 
camelian,  and  jasper  have  been  found  in  sevend  places. 

Climaie,  Soil,  AgrieuUurt,— The  heat  is  greater  and  the  oold  more 
hutense  than  under  the  same  latitudes  in  Europe.  The  thermometer 
however  rarely  rises  above  90°  of  Fahrenheit  in  July,  and  rarely  sinks 
below  lO*"  in  January.  Spring  lasts  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  May,  and  is  accompanied  by  oold  winds  and  rain.  During 
summer,  which  extends  to  the  beginning  or  middle  of  September^  rain 
seldom  falls,  exoept  in  thunder-stormsy  which  are  frequent.  In  Sep- 
tember and  October  the  weather  is  pleasant,  but  in  the  two  following 
months  it  is  cold,  with  frequent  rains.  The  frost,  previously  felt  at 
intervals,  becomes  continuous  about  the  end  of  December,  and  the 
winter  lasts  till  the  end  of  March  or  the  middle  of  April,  about 
which  time  the  ioe  on  the  rivers  generally  breaks  up.  The  average 
length  of  the  agricultural  year  is  6  months  and  22  days.  The  average 
period  between  the  sowing  and  reaping  of  grain  crops  is  8  months  and 
17  days,  leaving  an  open  period  of  about  3  months  for  labouring  on 
the  land.  The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy.  Epidemics  are  un- 
known; ague  is  seldom  met  with;  rheumatism,  low  typhus;^  and 
consumption  are  the  only  diseases  that  prevail  to  any  extent. 

The  most  valuable  soils  of  the  province  are  those  formed  from  the 
extensive  marah-lands  that  oocur  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  at 
the  heads  of  bays  and  inlets.  Large  tracts  of  this  description,  called 
'dyked'  lands,  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  muddy  deposits  of  Shepody 
Bay  and  Cumberland  Basin.  The  soils  next  to  these  in  fertility  are 
those  called  'intervale'  lands,  or  river  terraces,  spacious  alluvial  tracts, 
a  succession  of  which  in  many  places  appears  along  all  the  larger  rivers. 

The  forests,  which  still  cover  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  pro- 
vince, consist  of  pine,  fir,  spruce,  henilock,  birch,  beech,  maple,  ash, 
elm,  and  poplar.  Oak  is  not  common.  Pine  has  the  chief  commercial 
yalue.  The  lumbering  trade,  or  the  preparation  of  timber,  has  hitherto 
been  the  engrossing  pursuit,  to  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  so  that  the 
province  has  imported  yearly  from  the  United  States  bread-stuffs  to 
the  value  of  more  than  200,000/.  Greater  attention  is  now  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Agricultural  associations  have  been 
formed  in  the  several  counties,  which  are  encouraged  by  grants  from 
government.  Improved  methods  are  introduced,  and  efforts  are  made 
to  raise  from  the  soU  of  the  province  the  requisite  supplies  of  grain. 
An  almost  unbroken  line  of  settlements  extends  up  the  valley  of  the 
St  John  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Up  the  valley  of  the  Miramichi 
the  land  is  extensively  cleared.  New  settlements  have  been  formed 
along  the  estuary  of  the  Ristigouche.  On  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs  and  of  Fundy  Bay  every  year  is  adding  to  the  openings  in 
the  forest  The  crops  raised  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  beans,  peas, 
back-wheat,  and  fl&x.  In  the  southern  districts  maize  is  exteiisively 
cultivated.  Potatoes  are  raised  in  large  quantities.  The  turnip  culture 
is  extending.  Red  and  white  clover  are  the  grasses  most  cultivated. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  province  150,000  horses  and  cattle 
and  260,000  sheep  and  pigsw  Apples,  plums,  and  cherries  grow  well, 
but  not  the  other  fruit-trees  of  f^gland. 

The  number  of  wild  animals  is  ni[)idly  dimiuisliing.    More  than 


800  bears  are  destroyed  annually  under  the  operation  of  a  government 
bounty.  There  is  a  like  premium  for  the  destruction  of  wolves,  whieh 
first  entered  the  province  in  1818  along  with  the  &llow-deer.  Foi«, 
raooons,  minks,  squirrels,  and  beavers  are  in  considerable  nximben. 
The  moose-deer  is  nearly  extinct  Wild  geese,  ducks,  partridges,  &&d 
pigeons  are  the  most  common  game.  The  rivers  abound  with  talmoQ, 
eel,  trout,  and  perch,  and  the  sea  near  the  shores  with  cod,  hiddock, 
shad,  mackerel,  and  herrings.  At  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  Rivw, 
and  along  the  shriree  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  great  quantities  of  saIidod, 
herrings,  and  shad  are  taken ;  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Galf  and  of 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  there  are  extensive  fisheries  of  herriogii,  mackeKl, 
and  cod.  The  cod  is  sent  to  the  Mediterranean.  Considerable  exports 
of  fish  are  made  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  West  Indies  A 
profitable  whale  fishery  has  been  carried  on  for  some  yean. 

There  are  two  settlements  of  Indians  in  the  province,  one  of  th« 
Micmacs,  on  the  Miramichi,  the  other  of  the  Mellicetes,  near  the  Gnod 
Falls  on  the  St  John.  They  do  not  cultivate  the  land,  hot  live  chiefly 
by  hunting  and  fishing.  They  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religiati, 
and  are  strict  in  the  observance  of  its  forms.  Their  whole  number  U 
about  1400,  and  they  hold  68,000  acres  of  land,  reserved  for  them  bj 
government  There  are  extensive  settlements  of  French,  descendants 
of  the  old  Acadians,  on  the  shores  of  Northumberland  Strait  and  of 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  The  great  proportion  of  the  population  of  the 
colony  6onsiBts  of  emigrants  and  the  descendants  of  emigrants  from 
the  British  Isles. 

The  province  is  divided  into  12  counties : — ^Ristigouche  and  Glou- 
cester in  the  north ;  .Northumberland,  Kent,  and  Westmoreland  in  the 
east ;  Albert  and  St  John's  in  the  south ;  York  and  Carleton  in  the 
west ;  and  King's,  Queen's,  and  Sunbury,  which  are  intersected  bj  i\a 
St  John  River,  and  extend  inland  north-west  from  the  county  of  St  Jobn 

Fredericktawn,  or  Fredericton^  the  capital  of  the  province,  on  tbe 
bank  of  the  St  John  River,  85  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  built  on  a  fiatf 
bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  stream,  and  consists  chiefly  of  handaom*; 
trooden  houses,  in  regular  streets.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  five  or  six 
churches,  the  government  house,  the  legislative  halls,  King's  college, 
a  Baptist  college,  a  grammar  school,  a  normal  school,  a  coort-hoQie, 
and  barracks.  Vessels  of  50  tons  burden  ascend  u>  the  town.  Tbe 
population  is  about  6000. 

St.  John,  the  principal  trading  place,  and  an  incorporated  town,  ii 
situated  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  and  on  adjoining  crags  and  hollovj, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  St  John  River.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gu. 
It  contains  an  excellent  court-house,  church,  and  bank  of  stone.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  the  lunatic  asylum  and  the  provincial  peai* 
tentiary.    The  population  is  about  12,000. 

St.  Andrews,  a  thriving  town,  with  some  handsome  bnildings,  and 
about  8000  inhabitants,  stands  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  St  Croix  River, 
in  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  Woodstock,  a  town  of  8000  inhabitants,  is 
advantageously  situated  on  the  road  into  Maine,  at  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Meduxnukik  River,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  St  John.  It  con- 
tains four  churches  and  a  grammar  school  NewcatUe,  on  the  banb 
of  the  Miramichi,  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  a  small  place,  veil 
situated  for  the  exportation  of  timber.  Douglastown  and  Chatham  are 
improving  towns  some  miles  farther  down,  on  opposite  sides  of  tb« 
river.  BcUhurtt  is  a  well-built  town,  with  about  1000  inhabitants,  on 
an  inlet  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  It  contains  an  Episcopal,  a  Bomin 
Catholic,  and  a  Presbyterian  church.  It  is  chiefly  dependent  on  ship- 
building. Dalhoutie,  at  the  mouth  of  Ristigouche  Harbour,  sod 
Campbdiown,  16  miles  higher,  are  thriving  towns  of  about  1000 
inhabitants  each. 

The  a&in  of  the  province  are  administered  by  a  governor  and 
an  executive  council,  a  legislative  council,  and  a  house  of  assembly  of 
I  26  members.  Tbe  laws  are  administered  by  a  supreme  oourt  and 
I  minor  tribunals.  The  supreme  court  has  a  chief  justice  and  thi«e 
puisne  judges.  There  are  chancery,  vice-admiralty,  and  probate 
courts.  Besides  an  armed  force  maintained  by  the  British  gorem- 
ment,  a  native  militia  of  20,000  men  is  kept  up.  The  revenue  of  the 
province  for  the  half-year  ending  May  31st  1853  was  65,8882.  Darin? 
18o2  there  entered  at  the  port  of  St  John  1524  British  vesseliof 
219,964  tons,  and  216  foreign  yessels  of  114,303  tons;  and  there 
cleared  1532  British  vessels  of  245,458  tons,  and  214  foreign  vessels  of 
117,464  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  new  ships  registered  in 
1852  were :— ships,  87 ;  tons,  45,128.  The  value  of  the  fish  exported 
from  the  province  in  1850  was  27,8192.;  in  1861  it  was  38,971/.;  i^^ 
1852  it  amounted  to  46,0592.  The  greater  part  of  this  mcrease  i^ 
probably  owing  to  the  increased  quantities  of  salmon  sent  to  the 
United  States. 

The  governor  and  executive  council  constitute  a  board  of  educatiMi 
for  the  province,  and  considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  establiw- 
ment  and  support  of  common  schools,  normal  schools,  and  conntr 
grammar  schools.  The  University  of  Kmg's  College  at  Frederi(^ 
was  built  at  the  public  expense,  chartered  as  an  Episcopalian  institn- 
tion,  and  endowed  with  6000  acres  of  knd  and  200021  per  annum  m 
money.  The  charter  has  been  changed  so  as  to  admit  members  of  all 
persuasions  into  the  governing  council,  of  which  the  bishop  is  preai* 
dent  The  system  of  instruction  is  formed  after  that  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Connected  with  the  college,  and  supported  ^^^J^ 
funds,  is  a  grammar  school.  The  Baptists  have  a  college  at  fw^ 
rietou,  and  the  Methodists  have  one  at  Sackville. 
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The  religione  denomiDations  in  the  provinoe  are  those  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  Roman  Catholics,  Preabyterians,  Independents, 
Methodists,  and  Baptists.  No  church  is  distinguished  by  law,  but 
the  bishop  takes  precedence  after  the  governor  and  the  commander  of 
the  forces. 

Till  the  latter  part  of  last  century  New  Brunswick  was  regarded  as 
a  portion  of  Acadia,  and  was  connected  with  Nova  Scotia,  along  with 
which  it  was  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
1713.  In  1762  some  families  from  New  EngUnd  settled  about  50 
miles  up  the  St.  John  River.  At  the  end  of  the  American  war  several 
thousands  of  disbanded  troops  were  settled  at  Frederioton.  In  1785 
the  province  received  its  present  name  and  limits.  The  province 
rapidly  advanced  after  1809,  .when  the  duty  on  Baltic  timber  was 
increased,  colonial  timber  being  left  free.  In  1825  the  country 
suffered  from  one  of  the  greatest  conflagrations  that  have  occurred  in 
the  hiatory  of  the  world.  A  district  extending  above  100  miles  along 
the  course  of  the  Miramichi,  and  spreading  many  miles  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  was  swept  by  the  flames  under  the  force  of  a  hurricane  ; 
towns  were  entirely  consumed ;  many  lives  were  lost,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  property  was  destroyed.     [See  Supplement.] 

NEW  CALEDONIA,  an  extensive  island  in  the  Pacific,  situated 
between  l?*"  57'  and  23^  S.  lat.,  163"  and  168**  E.  long.  This  island 
extends  from  north-west  to  south-east  more  than  400  miles,  but  is  of 
inconsiderable  width.  In  the  broadest  part  it  is  hardly  60  miles  wide. 
On  all  sides  it  is  inclosed  by  coral-reefs,  which  connect  innumerable 
small  sandy  islands  or  clifis.  These  reefs  extend  in  some  plaora  more 
than  50  miles  from  the  shores,  but  they  generally  occur  at  a  distance 
of  firom  4  to  10  miles  from  the  coast.  There  are  only  two  harbours 
in  which  lar^  vessels  can  anchor  with  security ;  on  the  north-eastern 
shores.  Port  Balade,  and  on  the  south-western.  Port  St.  Vincent 
One  of  theai  has  been  fortified  by  the  French,  who  have  taken 
possession  of  the  island. 

From  the  shores  the  country  gradually  rises  inland  to  a  mountain 
range  which  traverses  the  isbmd  in  all  its  length,  and  rises  in  some 
parts  to  200O  or  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  island  is  less  fertile 
than  most  other  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  declivitiea  of  the  hills 
are  partly  bare  and  partly  covered  with  coarse  grass  and  low  trees. 
The  inhabitants  live  mostly  on  yams  and  fish.  The  sugar-cane  and 
banana  are  cultivated  to  some  extent.  Cacao-nut  palms,  bread-fruit- 
trees,  and  nxaogo-trees  abound  on  the  shores.  Among  other  minerals, 
a  kind  of  steatite  is  found,  which  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
belong  to  the  race  of  the  Austral  negroes.  They  are  stoutly  made, 
have  black  ikud  curly  hair,  and  a  very  dark  colour.     [See  Supp.] 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  is  the  term  applied  to  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  was  originally 
colonised  hy  the  Puritans  from  England  The  inhabitants  are  yet 
principally  of  English  descent,  and  possess  many  characteristic  differ- 
ences from  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  states  of  the  Union.  There 
are  six  of  the  New  England  states — Cokneoticttt,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont,  all  of 
which  are  fully  described  under  their  respective  heads. 

NEW  GBORGIA  ARCHIPELAGO,  also  called  Solomon's  Islands, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  extensive  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific. 
They  extend  from  north-west  to  soutii-east,  between  5**  and  lO""  50' 
S.  lat.,  154"  35'  and  162**  25'  K  long.  They  were  discovered  by  the 
Spanish  seaman  Mendana,  in  1567 ;  visited  for  the  second  time  by 
Carteret,  and  afterwards  by  several  French  and  English  navigators. 
The  most  northern  island  is  Winchelsea  or  Anson,  and  the  most 
soQthem  Rennell.  The  largest  islands  from  north  to  south  are — 
Bougainville's  Island,  which  is  about  60  miles  long ;  Choiseul,  which 
is  perhapa  as  long ;  Santa  Isabella,  perhaps  the  largest  of  the  group ; 
Georgia,  which  extends  40  miles  from  east  to  west;  Guadalcanar, 
which  is  70  miles  long ;  and  San  Cristoval,  which  is  about  the  same 
size.  Besides  these  there  are  a  great  number  of  small  islands.  The 
shores  are  mostly  very  steep,  and  rise  to  a  considerable  height  The 
interior  is  rugged,  and  frequently  mountainous.  The  hills  and  moun- 
tains are  genially  covered  with  lofty  trees,  and  the  valleys  well 
cultivated  and  fertile.  Bananas,  yams,  sugar-cane,  and  ginger  are 
extensively  cultivated.  The  most  common  fruit-trees  are  the  bread- 
fruity  cacao-palms,  cabbage-tree,  a  kind  of  almonds,  and  Indian  kale 
{CcUcuJUum  esctUeiUwn)k  The  clove-tree  is  also  found  here.  Fowls 
abound,  as  well  as  several  wild  birds. 

NEW  GRANADA,  a  republic  of  South  America,  extends  from 
south  to  north  between  0°  and  12"  80'  N.  Ut.,  and  from  east  to  west 
between  70**  and  83°  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  republic  of 
Venezuela ;  N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  W.  by  the  republic  of  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  S.  by  the  republic  of  Ecuador.  The 
area  is  about  380,000  square  miles;  the  population  in  1853  was 
estimated  at  2,863,000. 

Swrfaeet  Hydroffra^hy^  isc — The  western  part  of  New  Granada  is 
comprehended  within  the  mountain  district  of  the  Western  and 
Central  Andes.  The  eastern  part  belongs  to  the  great  plains  or  llanos 
of  the  Orinoco  River.  The  northern  portion  includes  the  low  ground 
lying  along  the  Ghilf  of  Darienand  the  lower  valley  of  the  Magdalena; 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  and  the  eastern  extremity  of  Central 
America  bordering  on  Costa  Rica  and  known  as  Yeragua. 

On  the  boundary^line  between  New  Granada  and  Ecuador,  is  the 
mountain-knot  Ue  los  Postos,  with  its  numeraus  volcano  .'S.    Nortli  uf 


it  extends  a  mountainous  country,  inclosing  the  valley  of  Almaguer, 
which  is  shut  in  on  the  east  by  that  portion  of  the  Andes  which  is 
called  Paramo  de  Aporte  and  de  Iscanse,  but  on  the  west  by  the  range 
called  Cordillera  de  la  Costa,  or  Paramo  de  Momacondy.  These  two 
ranges  are  about  80  miles  apart,  and  the  mountain  region  between 
them  contains  the  valley  of  Almaguer,  which  is  about  6900  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  is  drained  by  the  Rio  de  las  Patias,  which  breaks 
through  the  Cordillera  de  la  Costa,  and  falls  into  the  Pacific.  About 
2°  9'  N.  lat  both  ranges  are  united  by  a  transverse  range,  called  the 
Sierra  de  Socobonu  On  the  north  of  this  transverse  range  the  great 
mass  of  the  Andes  separates  into  three  great  ranges,  which  running 
north  and  north-east,  inclose  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Magdalena  and 
Cauca.  They  are  called  the  Western,  Central,  and  Eastern  Cordillera 
of  New  Granada,  and  are  described  under  Andes  [voL  i  coL  356]. 

The  country  west  of  the  Western  Andes  and  between  them  and  the 
Pacific  contains  the  basins  of  the  rivers  Atrato  and  Sau  Juan,  and  a 
rather  narrow  tract  along  the  sea-shore.  [Atrato.]  The  tract  along 
the  sea  has  a  soft,  alluvial,  and  very  fertile  soil,  but  being  almost 
incessantly  drenched  by  rains,  it  is  nearly  a  continual  swamp  and 
extremely  unhealthy,  especially  for  Europeans.  It  has  accordingly 
been  abandoned  to  the  native  tribes  and  a  few  negroes,  who  are  em- 
ployed to  wash  the  gold-sand  which  is  found  along  the  western  declivity 
of  the  Andes  in  great  abundance,  and  is  at  some  places  intermixed 
with  platinum.  Europeans  make  only  hurried  visits  to  it.  That 
portion  of  New  Granada  which  is  included  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
with  the  contiguous  district  of  Veragua  is  described  under  Panama. 

The  most  southern  of  the  table-lands  which  extend  along  the 
western  declivity  of  the  Eastern  Andes,  those  of  Bogota  fBoaoTA],  and 
Tunja,  are  from  8000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  them  the 
grains  and  fruits  of  Europe  are  cultivated,  with  the  root  called  the 
aracacha.  Those  farther  north  are  much  lower,  and  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  tropical  grains,  roots,  and  fruits,  as  well  as  cotton,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  tobacco.  The  low  country  which  extends  between  the 
table-lands  of  Girona  and  Cucuta  and  the  mountain-mass  of  Santa 
Marta  is  mostly  covered  with  extensive  forests,  and  nearly  uninhabited 
on  account  of  its  unhealthiness,  which  is  caused  by  numerous  swamps, 
frequent  inundations,  and  almost  continual  rains.  It  contains  the 
extensive  lake  of  Zapatosa. 

The  Plains,  or  Llanos,  of  the  river  Orinoco  comprehend  the  whole 
tract  extending  to  the  western  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  to  the  Cassi- 
quiare,  between  the  Guainia,  or  Rio  Negro,  on  the  south,  and  the 
Apmre  River  on  the  north.  The  northern  part,  as  far  south  as  the 
river  Yichada,  is  a  complete  level,  on  an  average  800  feet  above  the 
sea,  near  the  mountains,  and  thence  insensibly  declming  towards  the 
Orinoco.  It  is  quite  destitute  of  trees,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
palms,  which  occur  at  great  intervals  all  over  the  plain.  Along  the 
river  courses  are  some  low  bushy  trees.  The  rainy  season  begins  in 
April,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  October.  During  this  time  the 
rain  pours  down  in  torrents,  and  is  accompanied  by  violent  thunder- 
storms, which  generally  occur  two  hours  after  noon.  The  dry  season 
lasts  from  October  to  April,  and  during  the  months  of  December, 
January,  and  February,  a  cloud  never  crosses  the  sky.  Tlus  extensive 
plain  is  quite  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  innumerable  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses  find  here  abundant  pasture  during  the  wet  season,  though 
they  Bufibr  much  during  the  dry  months.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  air  is  80*  Fahr. :  the  rainy  season  is  seven  or  eight  degrees  hotter 
than  the  dry.  That  portion  of  the  plain  which  is  south  of  the  river 
Yichada  is  somewhat  hilly  in  several  places,  especially  between  the 
rivers  Guaviare  and  Guainia,  where  steep  rocks  rise  a  few  hundred 
feet  above  its  level  surface.  It  is  covered  with  immense  forests, 
haunted  by  numerous  wild  animals.  It  is  two  or  three  degrees  hotter 
than  the  level  plain  farther  north,  and  its  air  is  never  agitated  by  a 
breeze.  Rain  descends  every  day,  except  during  the  months  of 
December  and  January,  sometimes  in  torrents,  sometimes  like  a  dense 
mist,  and  the  annual  quantity  is  very  great.  The  most  south-eastern 
part  of  it,  which  is  inclosed  by  the  rivers  Orinoco,  Cassiquiare,  Guainia, 
and  Atabapo,  is  uninhabited,  though  covered  with  tall  forest-trees.  • 
All  this  portion  of  the  Llanos  is  extremely  unhealthy,  on  account  of 
the  stagnant  air  and  the  vapours  which  continually  rise  from  its  rain- 
drenched  surface.  The  rivers  which  drain  the  Llanos  of  Granada  are 
noticed  under  Orinoco.  The  remainder  of  the  country  is  included  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Magdalena  and  Cauca. 

The  Rio  MagddUna  rises  where  the  two  ranges  of  the  Eastern  and 
Central  Andes  begin,  near  2°  N.  lat,  and  runs  in  a  narrow  valley  with 
a  rapid  course  as  far  as  3*  20'  N.  1st,  where  the  valley  enlarges  to  40 
or  50  miles  in  width.  In  this  valley  its  course  is  gentle;  but  at 
4°  40'  N.  lat,  where  the  mountains  approach  the  river  on  each  side, 
and  especially  on  the  east,  the  current  of  the  river  becomes  quicker. 
Below  Honda  eleven  rapids  occur,  which  render  the  navigation  difficult 
and  even  dangerous,  and  only  cease  at  Qadillo  (near  8**  N.  lat).  The 
river  falls  670  feet  in  about  200  miles,  and  in  this  part  the  valley  is 
rarely  10  miles  wide,  and  sometimes  not  half  so  much.  Below 
BadiUo  it  widens  to  60  mUes  and  more,  and  the  river  divides  into  two 
branches,  which  inclose  an  island  about  20  miles  long  and  10  miles 
wide.  Both  branches  are  navigable;  the  eastern  runs  with  greater 
rapidity  and  is  only  used  in  descending,  whUe  the  gentler  current  of 
the  western  branch  is  more  favourable  to  ascending  boats.  The  Rio 
Magdalena  afterwards  declines  more  to  the  north  >we8t  aud  meets  the 
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Rio  Cauoft  Mow  If ompox ;  it  4h«B  afiio  ivinui  to  tli«  aorth  and  nuui 
throiagh  a  wide  plam>  paitt  Barancas,  k>  tht  Caribbean  SeiL  Aboat 
dO  Biilca  from  its  mouth  it  diTid«a  into  two  bvaaobe%  of  whioh  that 
which  ooDtinuM  due  north  ia  the  principal,  and  forma  at  its  outlet 
the  small  harbour  of  SaTaniUa;  but  this  branch  is  little  navigated. 
The  other  branch,  which  tuns  to  the  noith-easi  and  ia  much  more 
used,  f<Mrm8  in  ite  oourse  soTeral  small  lakes  and  terminates  in  the 
Cieaaga  de  Santa  Marta,  an  eztensiTe  lagoon,  or  salt-water  lake,  with 
a  mean  depth  of  6  or  7  feet,  which  oommunioates  with  the  sea  by  a 
narrow  canal  some  miles  south-west  ol  Santa  Harta,  but  has  a  bar 
at  its  entrance.  The  whole  course  of  the  Magdalena  River  is  about 
lOOO  miles. 

The  valley  of  the  Magdalena  above  Honda  extends  in  a  generally 
level  plain,  which  has  an  elevation  little  short  of  2000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  river  and  its  tributaries  run  in  smaller  valleys  8  or  4  miles 
wide  and  a  few  hundred  feet  depressed  below  the  suriaoe  of  the  plain. 
At  Fasso  de  Guayacana,  nearly  due  west  of  Bogot2^  the  surfaee  of  the 
Magdalena  is  still  1200  feet  above  the  sea-level  The  valleys  along  the 
rivers  produce  abundantly  sugar,  tobacco^  cacao,  and  the  common 
agricultural  crops  of  the  tropics,  yams,  mandioc,  nudse,  batatas,  and 
banans»  The  upper  plain  is  in  some  parts  fertile;  in  others  rather 
sterile^  and  covert  with  bushy  trees.  The  seasons  are  rejcular.  In 
June,  July,  and  August  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls ;  between  September 
and  Febcuaiy  showers  are  rather  frequent  Heavy  rains  follow  in 
February,  March,  and  April,  and  the  weather  in  May  ia  variable. 
Every  day  a  strong  wind  begins  towards  noon  to  blow  from  the 
south,  and  continues  till  sun-set ;  it  causes  great  beat,  but  is  regarded 
as  healthy.  The  narrow  part  of  the  viiJley  between  Honda  and 
Badillo  and  the  wider  one  north  of  BadiUo  are  very  little  elevatsd 
above  the  river,  and  therefore  subject  to  frequent  inundations. 
Though  fertile  and  producing  large  orops,  espeoiaUy  of  riee,  It  is  very 
little  inhabited,  on  account  of  its  unhealthineoa^  ^htg  subject  to  daily 
rains,  and  never  enjoying  the  slightest  breeae  except  when  thunder- 
storms occur,  which  are  common  during  the  night.  The  vapours 
arisizsg  firom  the  numerous  swamps  wad  pools  render  it  extremely 
unhealthy. 

The  Mio  Canca  rises  in  the  Paramo  de  Guanacas,  east  of  the  volcano 
of  Puraoe^  and  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Magdalena.  It  runs 
nearly  due  west  for  about  60  miles  in  a  narrow  valley  between  high 
mountains,  passing  within  a  mile  of  Popajan.  It  then  turns  north, 
and,  at  the  village  of  Quilachoa,  enters  a  valley  about  30  miles  wide^ 
and  extending  to  the  north  of  Carta^  nearly  180  milss^  The  eourse 
of  the  river  is  gentle.  About  30  miles  uorih  of  Cartago  it  enters  a 
narrow  glen,  formed  by  the  high  mountains  on  bosh  sides ;  which 
does  not  contain  level  ground  enough  for  a  road.  In  thk  glen  the 
river  flows  with  astomshing  rapidity,  forming  a  succession  of  rapids 
and  cataracts,  from  Salto  de  S.  Antonio  to  Boca  de  Bsfnritu  Simto 
about  120  miles,  and  within  this  distance  &lla  probably  not  less  than 
2500  feet,  its  elevation  at  Cartago  being  abot^t  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Issuing  from  this  glen  it  enters  a  wider  vaUev,  which  grows  still  wider 
north  of  the  town  of  Antioquia,  wheve  the  nver  declines  to  the  north- 
east and  meets  the  Magdalena  below  Mempoz.  The  whole  conise  of 
the  river  is  above  700  miles. 

The  wide  valley  of  the  Upper  Cauca  is  from  3000  to  4000  foot  above 
the  sea-level,  and  has  a  healthy  and  not  very  hot  climate  9ad  r^^ular 
seasons.  The  two  rainy  seasons  occur  about  the  time  d  the  equinoxes, 
with  an  interval  of  dry  seasons  between  them.  Along  the  river  the 
plain  ia  low  and  marshy,  subject  to  periodicsl  inundstions  snd  mostly 
oveigrown  with  rushes  and  reeds,  but  at  no  great  distance  from  ka 
banks  the  country  rises  higher  and  extends  partly  in  savannahs  and 
partly  in  wooded  plains.  In  many  districts  it  is  cultivated,  and  pro- 
duces rice  and  maue  in  abundance^  as  well  as  sugar,  cacao,  coflbe,  and 
tobacco ;  but  by  fat  the  greatest  part  serves  as  pasture-ground  for 
numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  horsssb  About  Cartago  the  surface  of 
the  plain  is  undulating  and  less  fertile.  In  the  hiUs  which  ddrt  the 
Centrsl  Andes  are  thick  layers  of  a  reddish  ssnd,  which  contains 
>  numerous  particles  of  gold.  In  the  lower  part  the  valley  of  the  Cauca 
resembles  generaUy  that  of  the  Magdalena  below  Honda^ 

The  geolo|^  of  New  Granada  ia  noticed  generally  under  Aubsb. 
Its  mineral  riches  are  considerabkb  and  mcatly  occur  on  the  weetem 
declivity  of  the  three  chains  of  the  Andes.  They  consist  of  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  rock-salt  Gold  seems  to 
occur  along  the  whole  western  dedivity  of  the  Central  and  Western 
Andes,  and  is  obtained  by  washing  the  sand  of  the  rivers,  or  that  on 
the  foot  and  aides  of  some  hiUa  In  the  Eastern  Andes  it  is  found  on 
the  table-bnds  of  Girona  and  Cucuta.  Silver  occurs  on  the  taUe-^mda 
of  Girona  and  Cucuta.  There  are  also  some  rich  mines  in  the  moun- 
tain region  north  of  B""  30',  between  the  Magdalena  and  Caooa. 
Platinum  occurs  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Western  Andes. 
Mercury  is  found  in  the  valley  of  Santa  Rosa,  nsar  Antioquia,  and  in 
the  Central  Andes  near  the  mountain  pass  of  Quindiu.  Copper  occurs 
in  the  Eastern  Andes,  north  of  Tu^ja  and  near  Pamplona.  Lead  has 
been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  Eastem  Andm.  Iron  and 
coal  are  found  in  the  mountains  bordering  on  the  table-land  of  Bogoth. 
Rock-salt  in  large  masses  occurs  in  some  mountmns  north-east  of 
Bogotl^  snd  is  woi^ed  by  the  go  vemmeni  Some  salt^pringn  in  these 
mountains  slso  furnish  a  large  quantity  of  salt 
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soU,  and  climate  in  New  Granada^  the  natnral 
extremely  varied,  including  not  only  those  of  the  West  Indies,  but 
also  those  of  the  temperste  aoncb  These  products  are  i^ectfi^  mors 
particular^  in  noticing  the  several  districts  of  the  country.  Here  it 
will  be  B\:dS&cient  to  observe  generally,  that  over  the  tabMnnd  of 
Bogoth,  and  the  country  north  of  it  along  the  western  dedivitiea  of 
the  Eastem  Cordillera,  wheat  and  other  European  gnina^  potetoee, 
and  the  aracachaoroot,  are  the  principal  objects  of  culture ;  while  in 
the  vaUeys  of  the  great  rivers,  and  on  the  plains  along  the  ccMst,  naaise 
is  the  chief  grain  nised  for  food,  with  rice^  piantainii,  and  sweet 
potatoes ;  and  that  cacao,  cotton,  tobacco,  coflbe^  and  some  angmr  and 
indigo  are  cultivated  as  articles  of  commercsk  Many  useful  kinds  of 
treed  are  found  in  the  fcvesta;  but  almost  the  only  onea  which  are 
converted  into  articlee  of  export  are  the  Braxil,  fustic,  Nicaragaa,  and 
Icgwood,  trees  which  grow  meet  abundantly  in  the  forssts  of  the 
Sierra  de  Santa  Marta.  Cinohona  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  in 
the  same  region,  and  in  various  other  places.  Ipecacuanha  is  hsrg^ 
collected  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Magdalena,  and  balsam  of  Tol4  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Sinu.  The  Uancs  and  plains  support  vast  herds 
of  cattle,  whioH  furnish  tasajo^  or  jerked  beef,  and  hides  aa  artieLes  of 
commerce^  Horses,  mulec,  and  homed  cattle  are  exported  to  the 
West  Indies. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  New  Granada  is  of  little  importaneiL 
It  ie  limited  to  woollen  and  cotton  atufCi  of  a  coarse  textore  only 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  lower  classes,  sad  mostly  nmde  by  the 
consumera ;  and  the  commoner  articles  of  every-day  ussi 

The  commerce  of  New  Granada  wm  mw^  greater  before  its  inde- 
pendence than  it  is  now,  a  circumstance  which  is  chiefly  to  be  attri- 
iMited  to  the  effects  of  almost  incessant  internal  war,and  the  unsettled 
state  of  its  govemuMnt;  but  the  want  of  means  of  communieatkn 
with  the  interior  is  agreat  hindrance  to  the  commerce  of  the  covmtiy. 
The  greater  part  of  the  interior  is  in  fact  unahls  to  export  ila  pro- 
duce for  want  of  roads  snd  other  means  of  commuaicatioa.  Hie 
tracts  which  border  on  the  sea  being  meetly  covered  witii  swamps  and 
morasses,  and  consequently  very  unhealthy,  endanger  the  life  of  those 
who  venture  to  traverse  them.  Neither  of  the  more  healthy  ptovinov 
of  the  republic  csn  send  ite  produce  without  great  expense  to  any 
of  its  harbours  except  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Magdalena.  The  moet 
fertile  tract  is  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Caueis  but  this  is  eterywhese 
surrounded  by  high  mountains ;  snd  aa  the  river  becomes  imfit  fer 
navigation  on  iteuing  from  the  valley,  this  distriet  is  obliged  to 
convey  its  produoe  over  one  of  the  two  great  rangea  whioh  inclose  it. 
Both  however  are  so  exceedingly  steep  as  not  to  admit  the  use  4^ 
beasts  of  burden,  and  all  merchandise  ii  carried  over  <m  the  backs  of 
men.  The  entire  imporka  of  New  Granada  average  in  vahie  less  than 
900,000/.;  the  exports,  600,000<.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain, 
which  usually  amount  to  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  whoku  were  retomed 
at  460,804^  in  1858. 

/fiAa6tl<m^.^The  populatkm  of  New  Granada  oonaistB  cf  ths 
descendants  of  the  SpenMrds  who  have  settled  there  during  the  three 
last  centuries,  of  some  native  tribes^  and  a  few  negroeei  Ths  African 
and  their  descendants  were  much  more  nnmereus  before  the  war  of 
independence ;  but  as  they  were  ths  best  soldisrs  that  ths  country 
could  furnish,  the  war  has  neariy  annihilated  that  hardy  racek  The 
native  tribes  have  attained  very  different  degreea  of  oiviliaation.  Those 
inhabiting  the  table-lands  along  ths  Eastem  Andss  had  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  fomted  a  political  sooisty^  and  made  some 
progress  in  the  arts  of  eivilisatics ;  they  cultivated  Indian  eon  and 
the  aracaoha-reot.  They  are  still  the  beat  husbwdmen  of  the  lepnhbe; 
and  the  Indian  families  living  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Mag^^Ui^ 
resemble  theuL  In  the  valley  of  the  Canon  there  are  no  Indiaui  In 
the  country  between  the  Western  Andes  and  the  Paoifio  the  nstne 
tribes  constitute  nearly  the  whole  of  its  scan^  peculation.  They 
have  made  only  small  progress  in  eirilisation^  and  this  little  they  owe 
to  the  Spanish  deigy  eetablished  amoi^  them.  That  portion  cf  ti>e 
llanos  whieh  ii  destitute  of  treee  m  inhabited  only  by  the  deaoendants 
of  Eurepeaas,  who  take  care  of  the  herds  of  cattle,  mule^  and  horsaa. 
The  southern  wooded  portion  of  the  Uancs  is  inhnHt^i  by  difiersnt 
tribss  of  wsndering  Indians^  still  in  the  lowest  stags  of  civilisBtioB. 
Hubner  estimates  ths  nnmben  of  the  various  moss  in  Now  Qranada 
as  follows  :-»White  Oancesisn^  450^000 ;  civilised  native  AjDMHacsns, 
801,000;  Negroes,  80,000;  Metis  (or  descendants  of  Spaniards  and 
natives),  nesrly  1,000,000;  Mulattos^  283,000;  Qusdrooes^  80^000; 
Samoyes,  120,000 ;  Zambas  (chietty  in  Magdatena),'  1OO,OO0l 

JPe^iMooJ  Dwiaiona,  Tounu,  dbc-^The  republic  of  New  Granada  is 
divided  into  four  departments— Cauca,  Cundinamarca,  Boyae^  ind 
Ifagdalena.  The  population  of  the  towns  in  tiie  foUowittg  notice  mast 
be  taken  as  a  rough  estimate : — 

1.  Cauca  extends  over  the  Isthmus  of  Pananu^  with  ths  eonftigucas 
province  of  V eragua  [Panaxa],  which  formerly  constitated  the  depart- 
ment of  Istmo;  the  whole  of  the  western  coMtfrx>m  the  Bayof  Pmwbw 
h»  Barbaooas,  on  the  boundary  cf  Ecuador;  and  the  vattsys  of  the 
riven  Atrato,  San  Juan,  and  the  Upper  Cauca.  its  principal  piodne- 
tions  are  gold  and  platinum,  the  produce  cf  its  herds  in  ths  valley  of 
the  Upper  Canoa,  and  cacao  along  the  coast  of  the  Bacifte.  In  this 
department  is  the  canal  of  Raspadus%  which  unites  ths  San  Jvan  sad 
Atrato  rivers.  [ATBAxa]  The  prindpai  town  u  i>psygw>  populatioa 
20,000,  situated  not  for  from  the  sources  of  the  Csuoa  River,  ^24 
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feet  above  the  sea,  and  near  ^e  two  Toloanoea  of  Puraoe  and  Sotara. 
It  oontaira  aereral  superior  buildings,  th«  most  remarkable  being  the 
bishop's  palace  and  the  Compafiia^  or  College  of  JeauHsL  Earthquakea 
are  freauent  Farther  nortn  is  Oali,  in  the  rale  of  the  Gauca,  a  clean 
aad  well-built  town,  fiom  which  tiie  most  frequented  road  oyer  the 
Western  Andes  leads  to  Buenayentura  on  the  Pacifio.  Stunaivmitura 
consists  only  of  a  few  wretched  huts  built  on  posts,  althou^  it  ia  the 
only  port  wat  supplies  the  valley  of  the  Gauca  and  Ponayan  with 
merchandise,  and  nas  generally  some  foreign  vessels  besides  ooasters 
anchored  there.  On  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  are  the  small  harbours 
of  Atacames  and  Barbacoas.  In  the  Andes,  near  the  boundary  of 
Ecuador,  is  the  town  of  Potto,  8576  feet  above  the  sea,  on  a  fine  plain, 
near  the  foot  of  a  very  active  volcano.    Population  about  5000. 

2.  Oundimmarea  (by  which  name  the  table-land  of  Bogota  was 
designated  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards)  oontabis  the  vallev  of  the 
Lower  Cauca,  that  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Magdalena,  the  table-land 
of  Bogot)^  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Llanos  lying  about  the  sources 
of  the  rivem  Quaviare  and  Meta.  All  the  v^table  productions  of 
New  Qranada  may  be  cultivated  here  at  different  placet,  and  the 
declivities  of  the  Andes  are  covered  with  extensive  forests.  GK>ld  and 
silver  are  found  in  the  Central  Andes;  copper,  lead,  coal,  and  rock-salt 
in  the  Eastern  Andes.  The  river  Bogotl^  in  its  descent  ftom  the 
table-land,  forms,  at  a  distance  of  18  miles  S.W.  from  the  town  of 
Bogot^^  the  cataract  of  Tequendama,  where  the  river,  suddenly  con- 
tracting from  a  breadth  of  60  yards  to  less  than  20  yards,  is  precipi- 
tated in  an  immense  body  of  water  down  a  fkll  of  650  feet  In  the 
same  part  of  the  table-land  are  the  natural  bridges  of  Icononzo,  or 
Pandi,  which  unite  two  rocks,  between  which  a  torrent  roars.  The 
uppermost  consists  of  a  rock  47  feet  long  and  6^  feet  thick,  and  is 
more  than  300  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  the  lower  bridge 
is  nearly  70  feet  under  the  first,  and  consists  of  three  pieoee  of  rock, 
which  support  one  another.  The  capital  of  the  department  and  of  the 
whole  republic  is  BooorX.  Honda,  population  5000,  is  on  the  left 
bonk  of  the  Magdalena ;  and  at  some  distance  N.  firom  it  is  Rio  Negro, 
with  a  population  of  6000.  West  of  Honda  is  Mariqv^,  a  small 
town,  near  which  are  rich  mines  of  gold.  .  South  of  Honda  is  Ntyva, 
with  4000  inhabitants ;  and  still  further,  near  the  source  of  the  Magda- 
lena, Timana,  with  2000  inhabitants :  both  places  are  noted  for  ti^eir 
plantations  of  cacao.  Gold  is  washed  near  Timana.  Between  Neyva 
and  Honda,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  Central  Andes,  nearly  4000  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  Ibague,  which  has  a  college.  In  the  valley  of  Cauca 
BxeAntioquia,  with  4000  inhabitants;  and  if ede^^in^  in  a  fine  valley, 
containing  9000  inhabitants. 

3.  Boyaca  obtained  this  name  from  the  bridge  of  Boyaoa,  where 
Bolivar  defeated  the  Spanish  general  Barreyra  in  1819,  by  which 
victory  the  independence  of  South  America  was  established.  It  com- 
prdiends  the  northern  table-lands  of  Tunja,  Girona,  and  Cucuta,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  Llanos  which  belongs  to  New 
Qranada.  It  has  some  mines  of  gold  and  copper  in  the  table-lands, 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Eastern  Andes.  The  capital  is  Tunja, 
on  the  hilly  table-land  of  Tunja,  near  the  .Eastern  Andes;  population, 
7000 :  it  has  some  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  stuns.  Socorro, 
on  the  table-land  of  Sogamosso,  has  12,000  inhabitants,  and  some 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  straw  hats.  On  the  table-land  of  Cucuta 
is  Rotario  de  Oueut<t,  a  considerable  town,  which  carries  on  an  active 
commerce  in  the  products  of  the  contiguous  countiy,  which  is  covered 
with  plantations  of  cacao,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  and  cotton.  Pamplona, 
which  u  in  the  mountains  south  of  the  table-land,  has  4000  inhabit- 
ants, some  good  buUdings,  and  several-  gold-mines  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

4.  Magdalena  comprehends  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Gulf  of 
Darien,  and  eztendlng  east  to  the  boundary  of  Venezuela,  not  far 
from  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo.  With  the  exception  of  the  mountain- 
mass  of  Santa  Marta  on  the  east,  and  the  northern  offsets  of  the 
Western  Andes  on  the  west,  the  whole  of  this  department  is  rather 
level,  and  only  contains  some  hilly  tracts.  Every  kind  of  vegetable 
production  pectdiar  to  countries  between  the  tropics  is  grown ;  but 
the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  climate,  which  favour  vegetation  in  an 
astonishing  degree,  are  veiy  injurious  to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants ; 
and  the  country  is  consequently  thinly  peopled.  The  capital  is 
Cartagena.  Mompox,  population  10,000,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mas^dalena,  above  its  junction  with  the  Cauca,  carries  on  a  oon- 
Biderabfe  commerce,  being  the  depdt  for  the  produce  of  the  table-land 
of  Girona,  and  partly  also  of  that  of  Cucuta.  OcaHa,  population  8000, 
lies  E.  of  the  Rio  ld[agdalena,  near  the  Sierra  de  Ocafia,  at  a  consider- 
able elevation  above  the  level  country  along  the  river,  and  has  a 
healthy  climate.  Santa  Marta,  E.  of  the  Cienaga  de  Santa  Marta, 
and  not  far  Arom  tho  Nevado  of  the  same  name,  has  a  good  harbour, 
with  some  commerce,  and  3000  inhabitants.  CHudad  de  la  Hacha, 
further  to  the  east,  has  about  8000  inhabitants,  and  a  small  and  ill- 
sheltered  harbour.  Along  the  coast  west  of  this  town  pearls  were 
formerly  fished. 

Biitory,  Ac — ^New  Granada  was  discovered  by  Alonso  de  Ojeda 
in  1499.  The  first  settlement  was  made  at  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  in  1510,  The  interior  of  the  country  was  only 
conquered  towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  oentury,by  Benalcazar  and 
Ximenes  de  Qaesneda,  who  founded  the  town  of  Santa  F^  de  Begotk 
In  1645.    The  Spaniards  continued  in  possession  of  this  country  till 


1811,  when  New  Granada  proclaimed  its  Independenoa  The  war, 
which  was  the  oonaequenoe  of  this  declaration,  continued  to  devaitate 
the  diflbrent  provinces  of  whidh  New  Granada  consists  to  the  yeac 
1821.  In  1819  New  Granada  and  Venexuela  being  united  into  one 
republic^  formed  a  constitution  at  the  Congress  of  Rosario  de  Cuouta 
in  1821,  and  received  into  the  nnion  Ecuador  and  Panama  in  1823. 
This  union  was  dissolved  in  1831,  and  the  republic  of  Colombia  divided 
into  the  three  republics  of  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  end  Bouador. 
Like  the  other  republics  of  South  America,  New  Gnmada  has  been 
ever  since  the  declaration  of  Independenoe  in  a  very  unsettled  condi- 
tion. At  the  date  of  the  latest  accounts  (received  in  December  1854) 
New. Granada  waa  in  a  state  of  revolution.  The  government  troops 
had  been  defeated;  Bogot)i,  the  capital,  was  in  possession  of  the 
'Constitutionalists;'  and  a  project  was  to  be  brought  before  Congress 
for  the  formation  of  the  Istmo  (including  Pftnama  and  Yeragua)  into 
an  independent  state. 

(Juan  and  Antonio  de  UUoa;  Humboldt;  UoUien;  Hamilton; 
Hubner,  Ac.)     [Stie  Suppleubht.] 

NEW  GUINEA    [Papua.] 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
Ues  between  42"  41'  and  46*  11'  N.  lat.,  TO'  40'  and  72*  28'  W.  long. 
It  is  bounded  S.E.  for  about  18  miles  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  E.  by 
the  state  of  Maine;  N.  by  the  British  province  of  Lower  Canada; 
W.  by  the  state  of  Vermont^  firom  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Connec- 
ticut River;  and  8.  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  The  area  is  8030 
square  miles,  or  605  square  miles  larger  than  Wales.  The  population 
in  1850  was  317,976,  or  89*6  to  the  square  mile.  The  inhabitants  bemg 
all  free,  the  ratio  of  representation  entitles  the  state  to  send  three 
representatives  to  Congress.  To  the  Senate,  like  each  of  the  states 
of  the  Union,  New  Hiunpshire  sends  two  members.  ' 

OooiHine,  Swrface,  <fee. — The  ooast  is  a  low  sandy  beach,  indented 
by  several  creeks  and  coves,  which  serve  as  harbours  for  vessels  of  light 
draft.  The  shore  is  bordered  by  salt-marshes,  and  the  country,  to  the 
distance  of  20  or  30  miles  inland,  rises  impereeptiblv,  so  as  to  arrest 
the  tides  within  20  miles  from  the  sea,  though  they  rise  to  about 
18  feet  This  flat  tract  has  a  sandy  soil  of  inferior  fertility.  At  the 
back  of  it  the  surface  becomes  broken  and  hilly;  the  hills  gradually 
rising  in  height  towards  the  interior,  until,  at  a  distance  of  about 
10  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  lUver,  they  constitute  a 
continuous  range,  running  nearly  due  south  and  nor&L  Some  of 
the  summits  attain  a  considerable  elevation.  Mount  Monadnoc,  about 
10  miles  from  the  boundary  of  Massachusetts,  rises  to  the  height  of 
8254  feet,  and  Moosehillock,  farther  north,  to  4686  fbei  On  approach- 
ing 44*  N.  lat.  the  chain  expands  into  an  extensive  mountain-group, 
whioh  projects  considerably  towards  the  east,  and  is  known  as  the 
WMte  Moimtains.  The  highest  summit  of  this  group.  Mount  Wash- 
ington, 6428  feet  hieh,  is  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  United  States 
ea^t  of  i^e  Rocky  Mountains.  Several  other  summits  rise  above  5000 
feet:  as  Mount  Adams,  5960  feet;  Mount  Jeflenon,  5860  feet;  Mount 
Madison,  5620  feet;  Mount  Franklin,  5050  feet ;  and  Mount  Monroe, 
5510  feci  The  loftier  peaks  of  this  range  are  covered  with  snow 
during  three-quartere  of  the  year — whence  the  name  White  Moun- 
tains. Round  their  bases  are  forests  of  heavy  timber,  which  are 
succeeded  by  belts  of  stunted  fir,  above  which  are  bushes,  and  then 
only  a  coating  of  mosses  and  lichens.  The  soenery  df  this  mountain 
region  is  of  a  very  grand  character.  From  the  northern  side  of  the 
White  Mountains  the  chain  continues  on  both  sides  of  the  Andros- 
coggin River,  but  it  does  not  attain  a  great  elevation.  The  countty 
between  this  northern  portion  of  the  chain  and  the  Connecticut  River 
is  hilly  and  rocky,  and  but  thinly  settled,  on  account  of  the  severity 
of  the  climate  owing  to  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  the  barrenness 
of  the  soil.  But  south  of  the  White  Mountains  the  soil  on  the  declivi- 
ties of  the  lower  hills  and  in  the  valleys  between  them  is  good,  and 
that  along  the  banks  of  the  riven,  which  is  subject  to  be  overflowed 
annually,  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Hydrography;  Communications, — The  Connecticut  rises  near  the 
northern  border  of  the  state,  in  Lower  Canada,  in  several  small 
branches,  but  soon  begins  to  form  the  boundary-line  between  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont.  Though  its  current  is  considerably 
obstructed  by  falls,  rapids,  and  shoals,  the  navigation  has  been  so 
much  improved  by  dams,  locks,  and  short  canals,  that  boats  of  con- 
siderable tonnage  may  ascend  it  for  some  distance  above  Haverhill, 
near  44*^  N.  lat,  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles  from  its  mouth  in  a 
straight  line.  [Massaohusetts.]  The  principal  affluents  of  the 
Connecticut  in  New  Hampshire  are  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ammo- 
noosuc,  the  Ashuelot,  and  the  Sugar  rivers.  The  if emmotf,  which 
rises  in  the  White  Mountains,  and  traverses  the  central  districts  of  the 
state  by  a  southern  course,  has  also  many  falls  and  rapids,  but  the 
navigation  of  this  river  also  has  received  great  improvements,  so  that 
it  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Concord.  [Massaohusbtts.]  The 
Piacataqua,  which  for  about  40  miles  forms  the  boundary  between  this 
state  and  Maine,  rises  near  the  southern  declivity  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains in  a  small  lake,  and  runs  south-south-east  about  60  miles  in  a 
straight  Une.  As  a  navigable  river  it  is  of  small  importance,  as  its 
course  is  very  rapid,  and  the  tide  ascends  it  only  a  short  distance  from 
tho  sea ;  but  it  forms  the  fine  harbour  of  Portsmouth.  It  only  bears 
the  name  of  Piscataqua  from  the  point  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth, 
where  several  tributaries  unite  with  the  main  stream.   Several  smaller 
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fttreamsy  though  not  available  for  navigation,  furnish  valuable  mill- 
power. 

This  state  contains  several  lakes;  the  lai^gest  is  Lake  Winnipisseogee, 
which  is  28  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  10  miles  wide,  and  has  scattered 
over  it  above  860  islands.  Squam  Lake,  N.W.  of  the  former,  is  6 
miles  long  and  4  miles  wide.  In  the  northern  districts  is  Umbagog 
Lake,  through  which  the  boundary-line  between  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine  passes.  The  lake  scenery  of  New  Hampshire  is  veiy  beautiful ; 
the  noble  mountains  of  the  state  forming  with  the  various  lakes  and 
falls  strikingly  picturesque  combinations. 

New  Hampshire  is  well  provided  with  the  ordinary  carriage-roads. 
The  principal  lines  of  railway  run  in  a  north-west  and  south-east 
direction,  or  from  the  Atlantic  at  Portsmouth  and  Boston  to  the 
Connecticut  River,  where  they  unite  with  the  railways  of  Vermont^ 
which  connect  them  with  Lake  Champlain  and  Caoada.  The  Qreat 
Atlantic  and  St  Lawrence  line  traverses  the  northern  section  of  the 
state.  The  southern  lines  diverge  from  Concord  as  a  centre.  At  the 
dose  of  1854  there  were  512  miles  of  railway  in  operation  in  the  state^ 
and  84  miles  constructing. 

Geology,  Mineralogy^  Ac. — ^The  rocks  of  New  Hampshire  are  almost 
^ptirely  of  the  Paleozoic,  or  non-fossiliferous,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
so-called  primary  system.  Igneous,  or  eruptive,  and  metamorphic 
rocks,  including  granite,  gneiss,  sienite,  and  porphyry,  occupy  the 
chief  part  of  the  state.  Crystalline  limestone  has  been  found  in  one 
or  two  places ;  and  the  new  red-sandstone  of  Massachusetts  is  prolonged 
for  some  distance  into  the  western  portion  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
state  is  believed  to  possess  considerable  mineral  wealth,  though 
it  has  as  yet  been  but  little  developed.  Iron  is  reported  to  exist  in 
almost  every  county,  and  some  really  valuable  beds  are  said  to  have 
been  recently  discovered.  Hitherto  it  has  been  chiefly  in  the  northern 
counties  that  the  ore  has  been  worked.  Copper  and  zinc  have  been 
found  and  worked  in  Grafton  county,  near  the  centre  of  the  state.  A 
very  rich  vein  of  tin  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the 
White  Mountains,  in  Coos  county.  The  granite  is  of  the  fiu^st 
texture,  and  in  much  request  for  building  purposes ;  it  is  obtainable 
in  blocks  of  any  size,  and  Idie  quarries  are  said  to  be  practically  inex- 
haustible.   Marble  is  also  abundant. 

Climate,  Soil,  Productions, — The  climate  of  the  lower  districts  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  countries  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  The  cold  sets  in  about  the  middle,  and  slight  frosts  occur 
towards  the  end  of  September ;  but  Intense  frost  does  not  occur  till 
November,  from  which  time  till  early  spring  the  rivers  are  frozen  to 
their  sources,  and  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  The  snow  falls 
to  the  depth  of  from  two  to  four  feet,  and  does  not  disappear  before 
April.  In  winter  the  prevailing  wind  is  from  the  north-west,  which 
rarely  blows  in  summer.  The  wintei*  does  not  last  longer  in  the  hilly 
and  mountainous  districts,  but  it  is  more  severe.  At  Keene,  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  state,  the  thermometer  has  sunk  to  24**  below 
zero,  Fahr.  The  heat  in  summer  is  great,  the  thermometer  occasion- 
ally rising  to  loo**  Fahr. 

The  soils  in  this  state  are  described  as  being  generally  stubborn, 
but  repaying  careful  culture  by  abundant  harvests.  The  grain  which 
is  grown  in  the  greatest  abundance  is  maize,  which  \b  cultivated  in 
almost  every  district.  The  low  lands  along  the  rivers  yield  rich  crops 
of  wheat,  oats,  and  lye,  also  flax,  hemp,  and  culinary  plants.  Barley, 
buckwheat,  peas  and  beans,  large  quantities  of  potatoes,  some  tobacco 
and  hops  are  also  grown.  The  uplands  produce  only  moderate  crops. 
Each  farmer  has  an  orchard  of  apple-  and  pear-trees,  and  good  cider 
is  made ;  maple  sugar  is  prepared  to  a  large  amount.  Homed  cattle 
are  tolerably  abundant,  and  the  dairies  very  good.  The  cattle  are  of 
a  large  size.  Sheep  are  -very  numerous,  and  a  considerable  quautity 
of  wool  is  sent  to  market.  Swine  are  also  common.  Horses  are  not 
veiy  numerous,  and  they  are  of  a  small  size. 

On  the  hills  and  mountains  are  still  extensive  forests,  consisting  of 
pine,  iir,  oak,  cedar,  hemlock,  beech,  sugar-maple,  balsam,  poplar, 
birch,  hickory,  spruce,  chestnut,  and  larch.  In  the  forests  the  black 
bear,  the  wolf,  fox,  wild  cat,  racoon,  and  gray,  striped,  and  flying 
squirrel,  are  still  common;  but  the  moo»e-deer,  the  beaver,  and 
black  squirrel  have  become  very  rare.  The  bays  and  rivers  abound 
with  various  kinds  of  fish;  and  wild  fowl  are  plentiful 

Manufactures^  Commerce^  d'c. — New  Hampshire  has  extensive  manu- 
factures, especially  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  carpets,  iron  goods, 
&C.  In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  New  Hampshire  is  second  only  to 
Massachusetts,  and  makes  one-seventh  of  the  entire  quantity  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  Upwards  of  12,000  persons  are  employed 
in  the  cotton  and  2100  in  the  woollen  manufactures.  There  are 
numerous  tanneries,  grist-  and  saw-mills,  machine  shops,  hardware 
and  cutlery  works,  carriage  factories,  papeivmiUs,  powder-mills,  &c. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  New  Hampshire  is  concentrated  at  Ports- 
mouth, the  only  port  of  entry  in  the  state;  but  the  direct  imports  and 
exports  have  both  greatly  fallen  off  of  late  years ;  the  buUc  of  the 
produce  of  New  Hampshire  being  now  exported  and  the  foreign 
supplies  received  through  Boston.  The  total  direct  imports  for  the 
year  ending  January  30,  1852,  were  valued  at  60,458  dollars;  the 
exports  at  88,819  dollars:  while  in  1823  the  imports  were  237,705 
dollars,  and  the  exports  571,770  dollars.  The  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries 
art}  pursued  to  some  extent  In  1852,  14  brigs  and  schooners  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  0515  tons  were  built  in  this  state. 


DivisionSf  TovmSt  tkc. — New  Hampshire  is  divided  into  ten  cuunUaa. 
Oonooird  is  the  political  capital,  but  Portsmouth  is  the  commercial 
centre,  and  was  until  recently  the  most  populous  city  in  the  state,  bat 
the  manufacturing  city  of  Manchester  appears  within  the  last  few  jean 
to  have  outgrown  it  in  population.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
more  important  places ;  the  population  is  that  of  1850,  but  the  Onnis 
Report  does  not  distinguish  between  the  populations  of  the  *  vilkgei' 
or  'cities,'  and  the  'towns'  (or  as  we  should  term  them  townahips) 
in  which  they  are  situated — the  number  of  inhabitants  therefore 
is  probably  in  most  instances  greater  than  that  of  the  actual  city  or 
village : — 

Concord,  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Merrimac,  m 
43'  12'  N.lat,  71'  29'  W.  long.,  474  miles  N.K  from  Washingtoa: 
population,  8576.  Since  the  construction  of  the  various  state  railways 
which  centre  in  Concord,  full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  grat 
amount  of  water-power  furnished  by  the  Merrimac,  and  the  village 
has  become  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  manufacturing  indosiz; 
of  New  England.  In  and  around  the  village  are  several  large  cotton* 
factories,  paper-mills,  boot  and  shoe  shops,  potteries,  fulling-miUa,  ke. 
The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  state-house,  state-prison,  couit' 
house,  churches,  schools,  £c. 

Portsmouth,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  stands  on  rising  ground  vbere 
the  Piscataqua  River  opens  into  Portsmouth  harbour,  about  3  mils 
from  the  sea,  and  41  miles  E.S.E.  from  Concord :  population,  97^. 
As  the  only  seaport  town  in  the  state,  Portsmouth  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable oommerciid  activity.  Shipbuilding  is  somewhat  extemsivdj 
carried  on,  and  the  port  owns  about  23,000  tons  of  shipping.  The 
harbour  is  commodious  and  safe,  well  protected  by  headlanda,  asd 
has  40  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  On  an  islai^d  opposite  the  river  is  a 
United  States  navy  yard,  containing  a  large  and  costly  dry  dock,  aod 
three  immense  ship-houses.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  defended 
by  some  forts.  The  principal  public  buildings  in  the  city  are  ox 
churches,  an  Athenseum,  academy,  several  schools,  and  a  United  States 
lunatic  asylum.  There  are  extensive  cotton  and  hosiery  factories, 
machine-shops,  iron-works,  &c. 

Ihver,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cocheco,  a  tributary  of  the  Vm» 
taqua,  83  miles  R  from  Concord:  population,  8196.  The  village  is 
built  round  the'  lowest  falk  of  the  Cocheco,  which  afford  immeiitf 
water-power,  at  the  head  of  the  navigation,  about  12  miles  fromtb 
sea.  The  village  possesses  some  shipping,  has  extensive  cotton  manu- 
factures, and  contains  some  good  buildings.  Exeter,  on  the  Sqoamscot 
or  Exeter  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Piscataqua,  82  miles  £.&£.  from 
Concord,  population  3329,  is  another  thriving  manufactunng  town, 
containing  several  good  pubUc  buildings^  and  an  important  educational 
establishment  called  Phillips'  Academy.  Hanover,  situated  on  a  plain 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  Connecticut  River,  52  miles  N.W.  £roa 
Concord,  population  2852,  is  a  pleasantly-situated  village,  with  aome 
manufacturing  establishments,  but  chiefly  noteworthy  as  the  seat  of 
Dartmouth  college,  one  of  the  principal  collegiate  establiahmenta  in 
New  England.  In  1853  it  had  10  professors,  237  students,  and  a 
library  of  25,000  volumes  :  a  medical  school  is  attached  to  it  Ktm^ 
on  the  Ashuelot^  43  miles  S.W.  from  Concord,  population  3392,  ia  a 
busy  manufacturing  end  commercial  village,  and  contains  some  good 
buildings.  Mancfiester,  a  city  built  on  elevated  ground  on  the  rigbt 
bank  of  the  Merrimac,  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance  as  the  centre 
of  what  is  becoming  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing  districts  in  Kev 
England.  The  township  (population  13,932)  contains  several  verf 
extensive  cotton-mills  belonging  to  three  or  four  inoorporated  com- 
panies, print-works,  machintsrshops,  foundries,  &c.  The  city  cootaiia 
a  lofty  town-house,  several  churches,  schools,  and  other  public  build- 
ings, large  business  establishments,  hotels^  && ;  and  has  good  railway 
accommodation.  Ncuhua,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nashua  River  with 
the  Merrimac^  33  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Concord,  population  5820,  v 
another  of  the  rising  manufacturing  towns  of  the  state.  Besides  the 
cotton  factories,  which  are  the  chief  source  of  employment^  there  aro 
steam-engine  and  machine  shops,  and  manufactories  of  guns,  locks, 
tools,  &C.  Four  railways  connect  Nashua  with  the  other  large  mana- 
facturing  and  commercial  towns  in  this  and  the  adjoining  statea 

Oovemment,  History,  dsc. — The  original  constitution  as  framed  ia 
1784,  and  amended  in  1792,  is  still  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state. 
A  new  constitution  was  framed  in  1S50,  but  rejected  by  a  sabseqnent 
vote  of  the  people.  The  right  of  voting  is  vested  in  all  nude  citizens 
21  years  of  sge,  paupers  and  persons  excused  fr^m  payipg  taxes 
qxcepted.  The  legislature,  styled  the  General  Court,  consists  of  a 
Senate  of  12  members,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  which  the 
number  of  members,  at  present  286,  is  regulated  by  ^e  population: 
members  of  both  hotises,  and  the  governor,  are  elected  annually.  Br 
the  terms  of  the  constitution  no  person  can  hold  any  public  office  in 
this  state  who  is  not  a  Protestant  The  public  debt  of  the  aUte  la 
1853  was  75,570  dollars.  The  total  revenue  of  the  state  for  the  year 
ending  June  1, 1853,  was  164,416  dollars;  and  the  expenditure  for  the 
same  period  165,418  dollars.  The  state  militia  in  1853  was  compoaei 
of  31,440  men,  of  whom  1309  were  commissioned  officers. 

New  Hampshire  was  first  settled  in  1623,  and  the  progr^  of  tha 
colony  in  the  beginning  was  very  slow.  It  had  to  sustain  nany 
distreraing  wars  with  the  natives  who  inhabited  its  present  territo!7. 
From  the  middle  of  the  last  century  its  progress  was  nmre  rapid.  In 
1775,  before  the  declaration  of  iudependence,  the  provincialtsouveodor 
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declared  the  royal  goveroment  dissolved,  with  the  view  of  separating 
entirely  from  Qreat  Britain.  In  1776  the  first  provincial  congress 
was  eetabUshed,  under  the  name  of  a  House  of  Representatives. 
In  1784  New  Hampshire  assisted  in  establishing  the  Federal  Union,  of 
which  it  formed  one  of  the  18  original  states,  and  the  constitution 
of  which  it  ratified  June  21, 1788. 

NEW  HANOVER.    [Nbw  Ibeland.] 

NEW  HARMONY.    IIndiana.] 

NEW  HEBRIDES  is  an  extensive  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
situated  (if  Banks's  Islands  are  included  among  them)  between  13"  15' 
and  20''  5'  S.  lat,  166"  40'  and  170"  E.  long.  Banks's  Islands,  the 
most  northern  group  of  the  New  Hebrides,  were  discovered  by  Captain 
'  Bligh  in  1789 ;  they  consist  of  five  small  islands  and  one  larger  island 
which  is  more  than  20  miles  in  circumference.  South-west  of  these 
islands  is  the  largest  of  the  whole  group,  Tierra  del  Espiritu  Santo, 
70  miles  long  from  north-north-west  to  south-south-east,  with  an 
average  width  of  25  miles,  which  was  discovered  by  Quiros  in  1605, 
and  contains  a  wide  bay  with  good  anchorage  on  its  eastern  side. 
Farther  south  is  Mallicolo,  more  than  60  miles  long,  and  about  28 
miles  wide,  which  has  a  good  harbour  called  Port  Sandwich,  on  the 
east  side  near  its  southern  extremity.  The  islands  I'lsle  des  Lepreux, 
Aurora,  Pentecdte,  Ambrym,  Paoom,  and  Apee,  which  are  situated 
east  of  Tierra  del  Espiritu  Santo  and  Mallicolo,  are  not  so  large. 
Farther  south  is  the  large  island  Erromango,  80  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  smaller  island  of  Tanna,  about  20  miles  long.  Besides 
these  larger  islands  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  ones, 
which  lie  dispersed  between  and  about  them.  These  islands,  or  at 
least  some  of  them,  are  of  volcanic  origin.  An  active  volcano  exists 
on  the  island  of  Tanna.  These  islands  consist  mostly  of  hills  of  mode- 
rate elevation,  which  however  in  some  of  them  rise  to  the  height  of 
mountains.  The  valleys  between  these  hills  and  also  the  level  tracts 
along  the  coasts  are  very  fertile.  The  uncultivated  declivities  of  the 
hills  are  covered  with  trees.  These  islands  are  veiy  rich  in  vegetable 
produotioni9.  The  banana,  sugar-cane,  yam,  arum,  batata,  and  curcuma 
are  grown  in  regularly  divided  fields,  and  with  great  care.  The  cocoa- 
nut,  bread-firuity  the  cabbage-tree,  a  kind  of  figs,  almonds,  and  oranges 
are  common.  Bamboos,  pepper,  and  mastic  are  abundant,  and  tiie 
nutmeg-tree  occurs  likewise.  The  domestic  animals  are  hogb,  pin, 
and  fowls.  The  inhabitants  eat  their  enemies  who  fall  in  battle. 
They  belong  to  the  race  of  Australian  negroes,  but  iiave  made  greater 
advances  in  civilisation  than  most  of  the  other  tribes  of  that  race,  as 
the  state  of  their  agriculture  evinces.  Tanna  is  the  best  known,  since 
Cook  remained  there  some  time^  when  he  discovered  most  of  these 
islands  in  1774. 

NEW  HOLLAND.    [Australia;  Likcolnshibe.] 

NEW  IRELAND,  an  island  in  the  Pacific,  situated  between  2"  40' 
and  4"  52'  S.  lat,  150"  80'  and  152"  50'  £.  long.,  is  more  than  170  miles 
long  from  south-east  to  north-west,  but  on  an  average  not  much  more 
than  12  miles  wide.  It  is  separated  from  New  Britain  by  St.  Geoige's 
Channel,  discovered  by  Carteret  in  1767,  who  also  discovered  and 
named  Byron's  Strait,  which  divides  it  from  the  small  island  of  New 
Hanover.  Near  the  southern  extremity  of  New  Ireland,  Cape  St 
George,  there  is  a  good  harbour,  called  Port  Praslin.  The  island  has 
a  hilly  surface,  and  some  summits  rise  into  mountains,  but  all  of  them 
are  covered  with  wood.  The  lower  tracts  produce  bananas,  sugar-cane, 
batatas,  ginger,  yams,  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  sago,  figs,  bamboos,  and 
many  other  plants  and  trees.  Dogs,  pigs,  and  turtles  are  abundant 
The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  race  of  Australian  negroes,  and  resemble 
in  every  respect  their  neighbours  the  inhabitants  of  New  Britain. 
New  Hanover  is  situated  farther  west,  and  is  about  30  miles  long 
from  east  to  west ;  it  is  likewise  very  hilly,  and  even  mountainous,  but 
contains  many  cultivated  tracts. 

NEW  JERSEY,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  lies 
between  38"  58'  and  41"  21'  N.  lat,  78"  58'  and  75"  29'  W.  long.  It 
is  bounded  K  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  N.E.  and  N.  by  the  state  of 
New  York ;  W.  by  the  river  Delaware,  which  separates  it  from  the 
states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware;  and  S.  by  Delaware  Bay. 
The  area  is  6851  square  miles,  or  about  600  square  miles  less  than 
Wales.  The  population  in  1850  was  489,555,  of  whom  23,810  were 
free  coloured  pOTSons,  and  286  apprentices  under  the  state  Act  for  the 
abolition  of  sUvery :  being  71*46  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  The 
federal  representative  population,  in  effect  the  same  as  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  entitles  the  state  to  send  five  representatives  to  Congress. 
To  the  Senate,  like  each  of  the  other  United  States,  New  Jersey  sends 
two  members. 

Bwrfacty  Hydroffrcyphy,  and  Communicationi, — ^The  northern  part  of 
the  state  is  hiQy,  being  occupied  by  the  extensions  of  several  of  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Pennsylvania:  the  principal  are  the  South 
Mountain  and  Eittatinny  ridges,  portions  of  the  Appalachian  chain. 
The  remaining  and  larger  part  of  the  state,  comprising  the  whole 
country  south  of  a  line  from  Staten  Island  to  Trenton,  consists  of  a 
great  sandy  plain,  which  is  for  the  most  part  a  dead  level,  the  only 
place  where  it  rises  more  than  60  feet  above  the  sea  being  at  the 
Navesink  Hills,  which  form  the  southern  side  of  Riuritan  Bay,  and 
attain  an  altitude  of  300  feet.  The  hills  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  are  nowhere  very  lofty,  l)ut  some  of  the  ranges  present  very 
picturesque  features,  and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  salubrity  of 
the  climate  cause  them  to  be  much  resorted  to  durmg  summer: 
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Schooley's  Mountain,  where  are  some  mineral  springs,  is  one  of  the 
most  favourite  resorts.  Between  the  ranges  are  broad,  pleasant,  and 
fertile  valleys,  containing  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  Union.  The 
entire  eastern  coast,  from  Sandy  Hook,  a  low  sandy  island  8  miles 
long,  at  the  mouth  of  Raritan  Bay,  to  Cape  May,  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  state,  consists  of  a  succession  of  sandy  beaches, 
interrupted  at  intervals  by  inlets,  and  inclosing  shallow  lagoons.  These 
inlets  are  constantly  changing  their  position,  from  the  extension  or 
destruction  of  the  sand-bars  :  since  the  settlement  of  the  state  several 
of  the  old  inlets  have  been  closed  and  new  ones  formed.  From  the 
nature  of  this  coast  and  its  exposure  to  the  heavy  surf  of  the  Atlantic 
it  is  very  dangerous  to  mariners.  The  most  available  inlets  for  navi- 
gation are  the  Bamegat,  Qreat  Egg  Harbour,  and  Little  Egg  Harbour : 
but  there  are  several  others  open  to  small  craft  A  low  marshy  tract 
extends  for  several  miles  inland  from  this  coast  The  south-western 
coast  along  Delaware  Bay  consists  chiefly  of  a  narrow  tract  of  salt 
marsh,  rising  gradually  into  the  sandy  plain.  Along  it  there  are 
several  coves  and  inlets,  but  none  frequented  by  large  vessels.  Raritan 
Bay,  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Staten  Island,  affords  a  ready  inlet  to 
Amboy,  up  to  which  it  has  15  feet  of  water. 

Besides  the  Hudson,  which  on  the  east  divides  this  state  from  New 
York,  and  the  Delaware,  which  on  the  west  divides  it  from  Delaware 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  which  are  noticed  elsewhere  (the  Hudson  under 
New  York,  and  the  Dslawabb  in  a  separate  article),  the  state  has 
no  rivers  which  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  laige  size.  The  JBadcemac 
rises  in  New  York,  and  has  a  course  of  about  45  miles  to  Newark 
Bay  :  it  is  a  valuable  mill-stream,  and  is  navigable  for  sloops  to  the 
village  of  Hackensac,  15  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Passaic,  which 
also  falls  into  Newark  Bay,  has  a  course  of  about  70  miles;  it  is  navi- 
gable by  sloops  for  12  miles.  The  chief  feature  of  this  river  is  the 
great  fall  near  Paterson,  where  the  river  makes  a  perpendicular 
descent  of  50  feet :  it  has  been  made  lai^Iy  serviceable  for  mechanical 
purposes.  The  Raritan  River,  which  opens  into  Raritan  Bay  at 
Amboy,  is  formed  by  two  branches  which  unite  in  Somerset  county  : 
it  is  navigable  by  vessels  drawbig  8  feet  of  water  up  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, 14  miles  from  its  mouth;  at  which  place  ibe  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canal,  which  continues  the  navigation  for  vesseh  of  100  tons 
burden,  locks  into  it  The  principal  rivers  of  the  southern  part  of 
this  state  are  the  Little  Egg  River  and  the  Great  Egg  River,  which 
open  into  the  inlets  of  the  same  names,  and  Maurice  River  which  falls 
into  Delaware  Bay,  all  of  which  are  navigable  by  sloops  for  about  20 
miles  from  their  outlets. 

The  canals  of  New  Jersey  are  the  Morris  Canal,  which  traverses 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  and  unites  the  rivers  Delaware  and  . 
Hudson;  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  which  unites  the 
rivers  so  named :  both  lines  are  of  considerable  commercial  import- 
ance, especially  as  the  channels  by  which  the  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  coal  of  Maryland  are  conveyed  to  New  York. 

Like  the  canals  the  railways  of  New  Jersey  have  been  chiefly  con* 
structed  with  a  view  to  facilitate  communication  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York.  The  Union,  a  feeder  of  tiie  New  York  and 
Erie  line  is  the  only  one  which  does  not  run  in  this  direction.  The  total 
length  of  railway  completed  in  the  state  in  1854  was  437  miles. 

Oeoloffy,  Mineralogy^  Ac — The  northern  or  hilly  and  mountainous 
part  of  the  state  is  wholly  occupied  by  igneous  and  palaozoic  rocks. 
Eruptive  and  Metamorphio  rocks,  consisting  of  granite,  gneiss,  sienite, 
greenstone,  mica-sohiat,  &a,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  north-west; 
the  north-western  angle  however  contains  strata  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
formation,  which  form  the  loftiest  summits  in  the  state.  On  the  south 
the  eruptive  and  metamorphio  rocks  are  bounded  by  strata  of  new 
red-sandstone,  consisting  of  beds  of  red-sandstone  with  layers  of  red 
clay  interposed,  corresponding  to  the  new  reVl-sandstone  of  England, 
or  according  to  M.  Agassiz  more  exactly  to  the  Keuper,  or  variegated 
marls,  which  form  the  upper  part  of  the  Trias  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  South  of  the  new  red-sandstone,  and  occupying  the  entire 
middle  of  the  state,  from  Staten  IsUnd  to  Trenton  on  the  north,  and 
from  south  of  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Delaware  opposite  Philadelphia  on 
the  south,  are  strata  of  the  Cretaceous  system.  The  lower  of 
these  strata  are  composed  of  green-sand  and  green-marl,  vd^  analogous 
to  the  upper  green-sand  and  marly-chalk  of  England;  while  the 
upi>er  part  is  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  soft  and  easily  disin- 
tegrated straw-coloured  limestone.  The  remainder  of  the  state,  south 
of  the  cretaceous  rocks,  consists  wholly  of  tertiary  rocks,  of  the 
miocene  and  later  groups.  Along  the  eastern  coast  from  Sandy  Hook 
to  Cape  May  occur  raised  beaches  and  other  post-pleiooene  deposits. 
In  the  dr^  clays  in  the  valley  between  the  two  principal  ranges  in 
the  north-west  of  the  state,  have  been  found  many  renaarkable  remains 
of  animals,  ^. ;  the  most  remarkable  discovery  being  made  in  1845, 
when  no  less  than  six  skeletons  of  the  Mastodon  giganteut  were  found 
about  6  feet  below  the  surface,  in  the  rich  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a 
small  pond  in  Warren  county. 

New  Jersey  is  on  the  whole  rich  in  minerals.  Iron  in  various  forms 
is  found  in  both  the  northern  and  southern  sections  of  the  state. 
Copper  is  obtained  in  various  places,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  at 
present  much  worked.  A  vein  of  silver-ore  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  a  copper-mine  near  Belleville  on  the  Passaic.  Zino- 
mines  of  great  richness  have  been  opened  in  Sussex  county :  at  present 
the  ore  is  chiefly  manufactured  into  zinc  paint.    Graphite  (black-lead) 
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is  found  iu  conuderable  quantities  in  the  hilly  districts.  Enormous 
masses  of  the  irreducible  mineral  first  observed  in  this  state,  called 
fi*ankUnlte,  are  found  at  Franklin,  whence  its  name,  and  elsewhere. 
Granite,  limestones,  and  sandstones  adapted  for  building  purposes  are 
quarried ;  as  are  also  marbles  of  various  and  some  of  very  beautiful 
descriptions. 

Climate^  SoU,  and  Productions, — The  northern  part  of  the  state  is 
considerably  cooler  than  the  southern,  and  more  salubrious.  The 
southern  part  is  influenced  by  the  prevalent  winds  from  the  Atlantla 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  low  swampy  districts  agues  and  malignant  fevers 
prevail.  Cape  May  however,  the  most  southern  point  of  the  state,  is 
resorted  to  by  invalids  and  others  during  summer  as  a  healthy 
watering-place. 

The  soils  vary  considerably  according  to  the  locality  and  the 
geolo^cal  character  of  the  substratum  of  rocks.  The  hilly  districts 
are  for  the  most  part  in  their  natural  state,  only  a  few  farms  having 
yet  been  established  on  the  hill  sidea  The  valleys  however  afford 
ezcv'lleut  soils ;  and  while  the  hills  are  covered  with  forests  of  oak, 
pine,  hickoiy,  poplar,  ftc.,  the  valleys  are  clad  with  crops  of  mai^e^ 
wheat,  and  most  of  the  ordinary  agricultural  products.  The  most 
productive  part  of  New  Jersey  is  the  central  section,  where  all  the 
cereals  flourish,  and  the  orchards  yield  lar^e  profits ;  the  apples  and 
cider,  ond  also  the  peaches  of  this  part  of  the  state  find  a  ready  sale 
in  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  southern  districts 
have  a  dry  sandy  soil,  but  it  is  capable  of  being  rendered  fertile  by 
the  application  of  manures,  which  are  readily  obtained.  Stunted  oaks 
and  otner  trees  cover  a  considerable  portion  of  this  southern  district. 

The  cereals  most  largely  raised  in  New  Jersey  are  maiae,  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  and  buckwheat ;  very  little  barley  is  grown.  Potatoes  are 
grown  in  very  large  quantities;  a  considerable  quantity  of  sweet 
potatoes  is  also  raised.  Orchard  products,  as  already  mentioned,  form 
a  staple  of  the  middle  district ;  and  some  wine  is  made.  Vegetables 
also  form  an  important  item  in  the  agricultural  returns.  No  cotton 
is  raised,  and  very  little  tobacco.  Horses  are  not  particularly 
numerous.  In  the  hilly  parts  and  along  the  coast  a  good  many 
horned-cattle  are  reared,  and  the  dairy  products  are  important 
Bhcep  are  pretty  numerous,  and  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  given  to 
the  wool.  Swine  are  very  plentiful  The  wolf,  bear,  deer,  and  other 
wild  animals  still  roam  in  the  forests  of  the  north. 

Mcmufacturea  and  Commerce. — New  Jersey  is  generally  regarded  as 
an  agricultural  state,  but  it  has  an  important  and  growing  manu- 
facturing interest.  At  the  census  of  1850,  out  of  a  total  of  128,740 
males  above  15  years  of  age,  32,834  were  returned  as  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, and  46,544  in  commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  mechanic  arts, 
and  mining.  The  principal  manufactures  are  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods ;  pig-,  cast-,  and  wrought-iron ;  machinery,  leather,  glass,  and 
earthenware ;  bricks,  paper,  jewellery,  fire-arms,  painty  spirits,  boots 
and  shoes,  hats,  &c. 

The  direct  foreign  commerce  of  the  state  is  small,  the  exports 
being  mostly  forwarded,  and  the  imports  received  through  the  ports 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  total  shipping  owned  by  the 
state  in  1850  amounted  to  80,300  tons.  In  1852  there  were  38  vessels 
built  in  the  state  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  3953  tons. 

Bivinons,  Towns,  dsc. — New  Jersey  is  divided  into  20  counties. 
Trenton  is  the  political  capital;  but  Newark  is  by  &r  the  most 
populous  city  in  the  state.  These,  with  some  of  the  other  more 
important  places,  we  notice  below;  the  population  is  that  of  1850 : — 

Trenton,  the  capital  of  New  Jersey,  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Assunpink  Creek  with  the  Delaware  River,  in  40*  14'  N.  lat,  74*  46' 
W.  long.,  166  miles  N.E.  from  Washington,  30  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  59  miles  from  New  York :  population,  6461.  The  oity 
is  regularly  laid  out^  and  contains  some  good  buildings.  The  state- 
house  is  a  spacious  structure ;  the.  other  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  govemor^s-house,  court-house,  state  lunatic  asylum,  and  state 
prison ;  there  are  several  churches,  schools,  &c  Trenton  possesses 
great  water-power,  and  is  the  seat  of  extensive  manufactures  of  paper 
and  leather,  saw-mills,  grist-mills,  &c.  The  Delaware  is  navigable 
up  to  Trenton  by  sloops  and  steam-boats;  and  the  sloop  navigation 
is  continued  by  the  Raritan  Canal  which  here  joins  the  Delaware. 
Several  railways  unite  at  Trenton.  The  Delaware  River  is  here  crossed 
by  a  covered  bridge  of  five  arches,  erected  in  1806. 

Newark,  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  principal  commercial  and  manu- 
(kcturing  city  of  the  state,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Passaic,  8  miles 
iibove  its  outfall  in  Newark  Bay,  47  miles  N.E.  from  Trenton,  and 
9  miles  W.  from  New  York :  population,  38,894.  The  city  is  regu- 
larly laid  out ;  the  streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  in  parts  bordered 
by  large  and  lofty  elms;  and  the  city  is  supplied  with  good  water 
and  lighted  by  gas.  Some  of  the  public  buildings  are  handsome 
edifices.  There  are  30  churches,  numerous  schools,  three  literary^ 
and  various  benevolent  institutions.  The  manufactures  are  on  an 
extensive  scale,  the  principal  being  of  machinery,  railway-cars, 
carriages,  and  waggons,  zinc-painty  leather,  india-rubber,  paper-hang- 
ings, cutlery,  jewellery,  &c  The  commerce  is  chiefly  connected  with 
the  coasting-trade,  but  a  few  foreign  vessels  annually  enter  the  port. 
Regular  communication  is  kept  up  by  steam-boats  with  New  York ; 
and  by  railway  with  the  chief  towns  in  this  and  the  neighbouring 
states.     Three  newspapers  are  published  daily. 

New  Brunswick,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  and  the  capital  of  Middle- 


sex ooim^,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Raritan,  14  mUes  from  its  mouth, 
26  miles  N.E.  from  Trenton :  population,  10,019.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  drawing  8  feet  of  water  up  to  the  town,  and  the  naTiga- 
tion  Is  continued  l>y  the  Raritan  and  Delaware  Canal,  which  here  lo^ 
into  the  Raritan.  The  oity  is  tiie  centre  of  a  fertile  district,  azui  bu 
considerable  trade  and  manufacturesL  The  oldest  part  of  the  dij 
consists  of  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  buUt  by  the  riverside ;  but 
the  new  part  stands  on  elevated  ground,  and  oonaists  of  brosd  tnd 
straight  streets,  in  which  are  some  good  buildings.  On  the  high«gt 
ground  is  Rutger's  College,  founded  in  1770,  which  in  1853  lud 
7  professors,  85  students,  and  a  library  of  10,000  volomes;  and  in  the 
vicinity  is  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

Paterson,  on  the  Passaic,  immediately  below  the  great  Ms  of  that 
river,  58  miles  N.E.  from  Trenton,  population  11,334,  is  tiie  centre  of 
the  ootton-trade  of  New  Jersey.  It  contains  20  extensiTe  cottoo- 
mills,  severid  large  wooUen-mills,  fulling-mills,  dyeing  and  printing- 
works,  machine-shops,  car  and  carriage-factories,  iron  and  hnss- 
foundries,  gun  and  pistol  factories,  paper-mills,  and  numerooB  other 
works,  for  which  the  falls,  as  rendered  available  by  extenaiv-e  danu, 
afford  ample  water-power.  The  town  is  well  built^  contaiiu  maaj 
public  bml  dings,  hotels,  and  trading  establishments  of  considenble 
architectural  pretension ;  numerous  churches,  academies,  schools,  t 
philosophical  society,  mechanics  institute,  &c.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Passaic,  and  united  to  it  by  two  bridges,  is  the  town  of  .Vev 
Manchester  (population  2788),  similar  in  character  to  Pateraon,  and  in 
effect  a  suburb  of  it. 

Burlington  City,  population  4536,  occupies  a  small  island  on  the 
left  side  of  thel)elaware,  13  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Trenton ;  carries  oa 
considerable  trade  and  manufactures,  and  contains  some  good  boild- 
ings.  Cckmden,  on  the  Delaware,  opposite  to  Philadelphia,  popnlation 
9479,  is  a  place  of  considerable  and  growing  trade.  The  city  is  well 
built^  and  contains  numerous  churches,  schools,  a  court-house,  and 
other  public  buildings.  Ships  of  the  largest  size  ascend  to  the  lover 
part  of  the  city ;  and  there  is  ample  railway  accommodation.  Three 
ferries  xmite  Camden  with  PhiladelphiiL  Some  manufactnrea  an 
carried  on.  Elizabeth  Town,  on  the  left  bank  of  Elizabeth  Creek,  aboat 
2  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Staten  Island  Sound,  40  miles  N.U, 
from  Trenton,  population  5583,  contains  a  caourt-house  and  other 
buildings,  and  has  some  trade  and  manufactures :  the  New  Jersey,  and 
New  Jersey  Central  railways  meet  here.  Jersey  City,  on  the  Hodsoa 
opposite  to  New  York,  with  which  city  it  is  connected  by  steam  ferhei, 
population  6S56,  is  a  very  busy  manufacturing  town,  and  has  inco^ 
porated  with  it  two  or  three  manufacturing  suburbs,  which  swell  its 
population  to  upwards  of  11,000.  The  Cunard  steam-ship  dock  ii 
situated  here ;  there  are  also  extensive  wharfs,  and  the  railways  from 
New  York  westward  commence  hera  The  chief  manu&ctures  are  of 
iron,  glass,  pottery,  rope,  starch,  soap,  &c  Ship-building  is  carried  oa. 
Morristown,  the  capital  of  Morris  county,  stands  on  elevated  groosd 
about  42  miles  N.N.E.  from  Trenton,  population  4992;  it  is  reguladf 
laid  out  with  wide  straight  streets,  contains  tha  county  and  several  other 
public  buildings,  and  has  somewhat  extensive  iron-fotmdries,  machine- 
shops,  paper-mills,  &o.  Perth  Amhoy,  population  1865,  on  the  left 
bank,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan,  and  l^outh  Amboy,  popolatioD 
2266,  on  the  right  bank,  nearly  opposite  to  Perth  Amboy,  are  places 
of  considerable  trade,  owing  to  their  position  at  the  head  of  Raritan 
Bay,  and  their  proximity  to  New  York.  Perth  Ambov  has  torn 
manufactures;  Soutii  Amboy  has  some  potteries,  and  is  the  termmus 
of  the  Amboy  and  Camden  railway,  which  is  connected  with  Xev 
York  by  steam-boats.  Salem,  on  the  left  bank  of  Salem  Creek,  4  znilea 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Delaware,  and  59  miles  8.W.  by  &  from 
Trenton,  population  3052,  is  the  oldest  town  in  New  Jersey,  having 
been  foimded  in  1675.  It  contains  a  court-house  and  other  pablic 
buildings,  and  has  some  trade :  vessels  of  50  tons  ascend  to  the  tovn. 
Shrewsbury,  population  3182,  on  the  Navesink  inlet,  37  miles  £■^^£ 
from  Trenton,  is  a  place  of  considerable  business,  and  is  much  resorted 
to  during  summer  as  a  bathing-place  by  the  citizens  qf  New  York  aod 
Philadelphia. 

Cfovemment,  ffistory,  dtc — ^The  present  constitution  was  firamed  apd 
adopted  in  1844.  By  it  the  right  of  voting  is  vested  in  every  white 
male  citizen  of  the  United  Stat^  21  yean  of  age,  who  has  resided  in 
the  state  for  a  year.  All  elections  are  bv  btdlot.  The  legislatme 
consists  of  a  Senate  of  20  members^  elected  for  three  years^  ooe-third 
being  elected  annually ;  and  a  Qeneral  Assembly  of  60  members, 
elected  annually.  The  governor  is  elected  for  three  years.  The  jadges 
are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  tor 
seven  years.  The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  January  1, 1S53,  was 
171,683  dollars;  the  expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  165,53d 
dollars.  The  debt  of  the  state,  January  1, 1S53,  was  71,346  dollars. 
The  state  militia  comprises  81,984  men. 

New  Jersey  was  originally  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  the  early  put  of 
the  17th  century;  their  settiements  being  chiefly  alonj  theHudsoD. 
Some  Swedish  settiements  were  made  soon  alter,  but  thqr  vo  ^^ 
possession  of  by  the  Dutch.  In  1664  Charles  IL  of  England,  without 
regarding  the  Dutch  priority  of  daim,  granted  this  teiritoiy,  with  ^'ew 
York,  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II,  i^^ 
sold  his  patent  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  Qeorg^  Carteret  The 
Dutch,  about  1674,  regained  possession  of  this  territory;  but  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace  soon  after  it  was  restored  to  England,    lord 
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Berkeley  and  Sir  Geotge  Carteret,  at  Bubrnqueiit  periodic  sold  their 
claims  to  New  Jenej  to  WiUiam  Pean  and  some  others,  aikl  the 
oountry  reoelTed  oonaiderable  ooloniei  of  Quaker  settlen,  and  of 
Scotohmen,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Perth.  The  flnt 
f^oremor  of  New  Jersey  under  *  the  proprietors '  was  the  celebrated 
Kobert  Barclay,  author  of  the  'Apology  for  the  Quakers.*  In  1702 
the  proprietary  was  surrendered  to  Queen  Anne ;  and  in  1796  New 
Jersey  was  definitirely  sepamted  from  New  York.  In  the  struggle  for 
independenoe  New  Jersey  took  an  early  and  decided  part,  and  was  one 
of  the  18  original  states.  It  published  its  first  constitution  as  a  state 
July  2, 1776;  and  ratified  the  federal  constitution  December  18, 1787. 

{Siaiistieal  CfateUeer  of  ihe  United  States  ;  Seventh  Oenatu  of  the  United 
States^  Official  Report;  American  Alina/nae^  185i;  Marcou,  Geological, 
Map  of  ihe  United  Slates  ;  Rogers,  Detcription  of  the  Geology  of  the 
ttate  of  New  Jeney.) 

NEW  LONDON.    [Cownbcticut.] 

NEW  MEXICO,  a  territory  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
lying  between  81**  and  88*  N.  lat,  108*  and  117  W.  long.  It  is 
bounded  aK  and  E.  by  the  state  of  Texas,  from  which  it  is  divided 
on  the  8.  by  the  parallel  of  82*  N.  lai,  and  on  the  E.  bj  the  meridian 
of  103'  W.  long.;  N.  by  the  territory  of  Utah ;  W.  by  the  state  of 
California ;  and  S.  by  the  republic  of  Mexico,  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  the  boundary  line  described  under  Mbzico.  The  area  of  New 
Mexico  is  estimated  at  210,774  square  miles,  or  about  4000  square 
miles  lax^ger  than  France.  The  white  population  was  61,525  in  1850 ; 
or  0*29  to  the  square  mile.  The  Indiain  population  was  estimated  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  1858  at  45,000.  The  territory 
of  New  Mexico  was  formed  in  1850  out  of  the  country  ceded  by  Mexico 
[Mezioo,  voL  iiL  coL  795],  with  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  that 
claimed  by  Texas. 

Sufface,  Hydrography,  ite. — The  territory  of  New  Mexico,  as  at  present 
constituted,  consists  of  two  distinct  sections,  which  will  probably  at 
Bome  future  day  be  separated  into  two  distinct  territories  or  states  : 
the  one  comprising  the  country  occupied  by  the  two  great  ranges  into 
-which  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  in  this  part  separated ;  the  other  the 
country  west  of  those  mountains.  The  former,  or  New  Mexico  proper, 
is  a  rugged  mountainous  country,  with  a  valley  about  20  miles  wide, 
formed  by  the  Rio  Qmnde  del  Norte,  traversing  it  from  north  to 
south.  The  western  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  bears  various 
names,  as  the  Sierras  de  Anahuao,  de  los  Mimbres,  de  los  Grullas, 
HogoUon,  Madre,  ftc. ;  but  the  name  now  most  commonly  given  to  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  the  Sierra  Madre.  Many  of  the  most  northern 
Bummits  of  this  range  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  may  be 
from  9000  to  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  southern  portion  is  pro- 
bably from  6000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  eastern  range  which 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  other  is  known  in  the  northern  part  as  the 
Sierra  Obsoura,  and  in  the  southern  as  the  Sierra  dagramento,  though 
the  latter  name  Ib  commonly  applied  to  it  throughout  These  moun- 
tains rise  very  abruptly  from  the  eastern  plain  into  loftv  peaks  and 
iLuobs  variously  disposed,  with  fertile  valleys  between  them.  Some 
of  the  northern  summits  of  this  ridge  are  idso  covered  with  perpetual 
enow,  and  the  altitude  appears  to  be  on  the  whole  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  the  western  ridge.  Pines  generally  grow  on  the  higher 
mountains,  cedars  and  occasionally  osks  on  the  lower  ones.  Tl^e 
narrow  tract  bordering  the  Sierra  Sagramento  on  the  east  is  very 
elevated,  and  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  extensive  plain  north- 
west of  Texas.  The  narrow  valleys  by  which  the  mountain  streams 
reach  the  plain  are  often  heavily  timbered,  and  the  soil  appears  to  be 
fertile ;  but  the  intervenine  spaces  have  an  arid  soil,  which  is  only 
covered  with  vegetation  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

The  great  vslley  which  lies  between  these  mountain  chains  forms 
the  district  known  as  New  Mexico  while  the  country  belonged  to  the 
Mexican  republic  It  is  a  very  elevated  tracts  the  northern  part 
being  more  than  5000  feet,  and  the  most  southern,  where  it  touches 
the  Mexican  boundary,  8800  feet  above  ^e  sea.  Through  it  as  men- 
tioned above  flows  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  The  surface,  especially 
in  the  upper  party  is  greatly  broken,  and  the  soil  throughout  is  dry 
and  sandy;  but  where  irrigated  is  generally  pretty  fertile,  fielow 
Santa  F^  about  86"  20'  N.  kt  is  the  most  fertUe  purt,  and  there  two 
crops  are  often  obtained  annually.  This  is  the  most  populous  and  the 
only  oivUised  part  of  the  country,  a  large  portion  of  it  being  occupied 
by  the  farms  of  the  old  settlers. 

The  country  west  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  forming  nearly  two-fifths  of 
the  territory,  is  very  much  varied  in  surface.  It  is  drained  throughout 
by  the  Rio  Colorado  and  its  tributaries.  The  northern  part  is  moun- 
tainous, and  a  lax^e  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  is  formed  by  rugged 
mountains.  The  interior  is  considerably  diversified,  well  watered, 
and  appears  to  be  in  many  parts  a  fine  agricultural  country.  The 
middle  part  Is  occupied  by  a  great  plain  drained  by  the  Rio  Qila  and 
its  affluents,  much  of  which  is  sandy  and  barren ;  but  the  land  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  streams  is  frequently  fertile.  The  whole  is 
occupied  by  Indiui  tribes :  the  Apaches  inhabithig  the  east  and  south- 
east, the  Navajoes  the  north-east,  the  Fah-Utahs  the  north-west,  and 
the  Fimos  the  west  and  south-west. 

The  Rio  Ghrande  del  Norte,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonlv  called,  the 
Hio  Grande  or  Rio  del  Norte,  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  40** 
N.  lat.,  not  ht  from  the  sooroes  of  the  Arkansas  and  Colorado.  Its 
eonrse  before  it  raaohee  the  boundary  of  New  Mexico  is  generally 


south-east^  but  throughout  this  territory  it  is  nearly  south.  Its  direct 
length  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  about 
1400  miles,  but  its  course  following  its  windings  is  full  2000  miles. 
Throughout  New  Mexico  it  is  a  rapid  shallow  stream,  and  has  nume- 
rous shoals  and  sand-bars.  It  appears  to  be  scarcely  navigable  even 
by  canoes,  and  though  it  is  well  fitted  to  supply  mill-power,  it  is  at 
present  scarcely  used  except  for  irrigation.  Its  lower  course  is 
noticed  under  Mexico.  The  Rio  Puerco  is  its  only  tributary  of  any 
consequence  in  this  territory;  but  this  stream,  ^ough  it  runs  for  a 
considerable  distance  through  a  longitudinal  valley  west  of  the  Rio 
Sagramento,  has,  owing  to  the  arid  nature  of  the  soil,  but  little  water. 
The  Bio  Colorado,  which  drains  the  western  part  of  the  territory,  runs 
south  by  west  from  its  source  near  that  of  the  Rio  Grande  till  it 
enters  New  Mexico,  when  it  bears  more  to  the  west,  and  so  continues 
till  it  quits  the  territory  and  opens  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  The 
Colorado  is  believed  to  be  navigable  for  a  great  distance,  but  the  country 
through  which  it  flows  has  as  yet  been  but  little  explored.  Several 
of  its  tributaries  are  also  believed  to  be  navigable  for  considerable 
distances.  The  most  important  tributary  in  New  Mexico  is  the  Bio 
GUa,  which  drains  the  great  plain  noticed  above.  It  rises  In  the  most 
southern  extremity  of  the  western  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
after  descending  into  the  plain^  where  it  is  joined  by  the  San  Francisco, 
an  affluent  which  rises  much  farther  north,  it  flows  through  the  plain 
nearly  west-south-west  to  its  confluence  with  the  Colorado,  about  82** 
45'  N.  lat.  It  receives  several  affluents  on  both  its  banks,  but  none 
appear  to  be  of  much  consequence.  The  other  more  important  tribu- 
taries of  the  Colorado  in  this  state  are  the  Nabajoa  and  the  Yaquesila. 

The  mountains  appear  to  be  mainly  composed  of  eruptive  and  meta- 
morphic  formations;  the  rocks  enumerated  consisting  chiefly  of  granite, 
sienite,  basalt,  porphyry,  &a,  but  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  strata 
also  seem  to  have  been  recoguised.  New  Meiico  appears  to  be  rich  in 
minerals,  though  its  resources  have  been  very  imperfectly  developed. 
Gold  has  been  found  in  many  places.  In  the  Santa  F^  district  the 
peasantry  have  long  been  accustomed  to  employ  a  good  deal  of  thdr 
time  in  washing  the  river-sands  for  gold,  and  some  gold-mines  are 
worked.  The  Spaniards  wrought  several  silver^mines,  but  none  are 
now  in  operation.  Copper  is  said  tQ  abound  throughout  the  moun- 
tain districts,  though  only  one  or  two  mines  are  now  worked.  Iron  is 
also  abundant  Coal  is  said  to  have  been  found  near  the  village  of 
James  south-west  of  Santa  F^,  and  in  other  places.  Gypsum  occurs  in 
various  psrts.  On  the  high  Unds  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  Rio 
Pecos  and  in  other  places  are  extensive  salt-lakes,  or  salinas,  whence 
all  the  salt  used  in  New  Mexico  is  obtained. 

The  climate  differs  considerably,  but  is  on  the  whole  temperate;  its 
great  characteristic  is  its  dryness.  There  is  ft  rainy  season,  from  July 
to  October ;  but  the  rains  are  seldom  heavy,  and  never  of  long  con- 
tinuance. The  winters  are  long,  especially  in  the  north;  but  beloHr 
Santa  F^  the  Colorado  is  seldom  frozen  firm  enough  to  admit  the 
passage  of  carriages.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Colorado 
the  summer  temperature  occasionally  rises  to  100°  Fahr.,  but  the 
nights  are  generally  cooL    Epidemics  are  scarcely  known. 

The  grain  products  are  mostly  confined  to  maixe  and  wheat; 
mesquite  is  raised  in  the  central  valley ;  peas  and  beans,  onions,  red 
pepper,  some  fruity  and  tobacco  are  also  grown.  Agriculture  is  every- 
where in  a  most  primitive  state.  Even  in  the  central  valley  the  chief 
dependence  is  on  the  raising  of  stock.  Large  numbers  of  horses, 
mules,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  reared,  there  being  everywhere  extensive 
pastures ;  but  comparatively  little  attention  has  been  yet  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  the  breeds,  which  are  generally  small  and  inferior. 

Almost  the  only  manufactures  are  those  for  which  the  natives  have 
long  been  celebrated— namely,  those  of  coane  and  fancy  blankets,  in 
great  request  for  the  favourite  national  garment  called  the  '  serape ;'  and 
the  chequered  woollen-stuff  called  'gerga,'  used  for  carpets,  as  well  as 
for  dothing.  Most  of  the  imported  articles  are  received  by  the  Missouri 
overland  route  by  caravans,  by  way  of  Independence,  to  Santa  Fd. 

Of  the  61,525  white  inhabitants,  above  58,000.  are  the  descendants 
of  the  Spanish  settlers,  and  all  of  them  are  Roman  Catholics.  The 
settlers  from  the  older  states  and  territories  of  the  United  States  wer^ 
only  761  in  1850.  The  natives  appear  to  be  an  indolent  but  contented 
race,  partaking  more  of  the  character  of  their  Indian  than  their 
Spanish  ancestors.  The  more  laborious  work  is  assigned  to  the 
females ;  not  only  the  household  work,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  field 
labour,  falls  to  their  lot,  but  the  spinning  of  the  blankets  and  woollen 
wares  is  chiefly  done  by  them.  Of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  New 
Mexico  the  vestiges  are  still  very  numerous.  They  are  chiefly  what 
are  called  Aztec  ruins,  similar  to  those  described  under  Akbrioa  and 
AzTXca.  Several  are  found  along  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  and  the 
Grande  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  The  most  celebrated  are  those 
known  as  Las  Casas  Qrandes,  on  the  Gilas,  noticed  under  America, 
vol.  i.  ooL  808.  Some  of  equal  extent,  called  1a  Gran  Quiviri,  occur 
near  the  Salinas,  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Pecos,  about  100 
miles  S.E.  from  Santa  Fd,  where,  among  either  extensive  remains,  are 
said  to  be  portions  of  an  aqueduct  10  mi^  long. 

IHneiontf  l^netiSt  Ae, — New  Mexico  is  divided  into  seven  counties. 
Santa  Fd  is  the  political  capital,  and  though  there  are  several  other 
towns,  they  have  necessarily  so  small  a  population  as  to  be  of  little 
other  than  local  oonsequence.  Albtiquerqtte,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  76  miles  S.  from  Santa  Fd,  is  the  only  one  which  requires 
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to  be  mentioDed.  It  ia  said  to  have  formerly  contained  6000  inhabit- 
ants, but  it  has  now  little  trade  or  population. 

Santa  FS,  the  capital,  is  situated  about  20  mUes  E.  from  the  Rio 
Qrande,  in  85"  41'  N.  lat,  106**  1'  W.  long.,  on  a  wide  plain  surrounded 
by  mountains,  and  at  an  elevation  of  7047  feet  above  the  lerel  of  the 
sea :  population,  4846  in  1850.  It  is  an  old  town,  having  been  founded 
by  the  Spanish  settlers  in  1581,  and  consists  of  narrow  irregular 
streets,  with  houses  of  a  single  story,  built  of  adobe,  square  in  form, 
and  having  a  central  area.  It  contains  two  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
but  no  other  public  buildings  of  any  note.  The  inhabitants  are  still 
nearly  all  of  Spanish  and  Indian  descent,  but  there  are  a  few  Ame- 
ricans, who  have  established  two  newspapers,  one  published  three 
times  a  week  and  the  other  weekly.  Santa  F^  is  a  place  of  great 
trade,  being  the  centre  and  dep6t  of  the  overland  route  by  way  of 
Missouri.  The  climate  ia  serene  and  little  variable,  and  the  town  ia 
said  to  be  very  healthy. 

The  government  of  New  Mexico  is  based  upon  the  Act  of  Congress 
of  September  9th,  1850,  which  established  the  territory,  and  provided 
that  every  free  white  male  inhabitant  then  residing  in  New  Mexico, 
and  all  free  white  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  should  subse- 
quently qualify  by  residence,  should  be  entitled  to  vote  in  all  elections. 
The  legislative  assembly  consists  of  a  Council  of  18  members,  elected 
for  two  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  26  members,  elected 
annually.  The  governor,  as  in  all  the  territories,  is  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  A  delegate  to  Congross  is  elected  by 
the  citizens. 

(Statittical  GazeUeer  of  the  United  Statea  ;  American  Almanac,  1854 ; 
SevevUh  Censut  of  the  United  Stales;  OSkiad  Report ;  Humboldt,  Euai 
Politique  iur  la  Nouvelle  Eepagne;  Fike,  Exploratory  Travds;  Poinset; 
Lyon.  &0.) 

NEW  MILLS.      rDSRBTBHIBE.] 

NEW  ORLEANS,  the  principal  city  and  port  of  Louisiana,  United 
States  of  North  America,  is  situated  on  the  lA  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
105  miles  above  its  mouth,  in  29**  57'  N.  lat,  90"  W.  long.,  1208  miles 
S.W.  from  Washington.  New  Orleans  was  founded  by  the  FVendi 
in  1717.  It  was  ceded  to  Spun,  with  the  rest  of  Louisiana,  in  1768 ; 
but  was  restored  to  France  in  1801,  and  purchased  by  the  United 
States  in  1808.  [Louisiana.]  Its  growth  has  been  rery  remarkable. 
It  contained  17,242  inhkbitants  in  1810;  46,810  in  1880;  102,198  in 
1840;  and  116,875  in  1850,  or  180,565  including  Lafayette,  which  in 
1852  was  incorporated  with  it  as  a  part  of  the  city,  and  the  whole 
placed  under  one  administration.  The  inhabitants  are  of  very  inter- 
mixed races.  The  wealthier  classes  are  chiefly  Americans,  French, 
and  Spanish,  with  a  few  English  and  Qermans;  and  English,  French, 
and  Spanish  are  the  prevalent  languages.  Large  numbers  of  Irish  are 
among  the  labouring  population.  A  large  portion  of  the  population 
consists  of  free  coloured  persons  and  slaves. 

The  city  is  built  on  a  declivity  which  slopes  gently  from  the  river 
towards  the  marshy  land  in  the  rear.  Being  from  three  to  nine  feet 
below  high-water ,mark,  the  city  is  defended  from  the  overflow  of  the 
Mississippi  by  an  embankment,  called  a  lev^,  which  forms  a  con- 
tinuous quay,  or  landing-wharf,  4  miles  long,  and  of  an  average  width 
of  100  feet  The  Mississippi  is  here  half  a  mile  wide,  and  from  100 
to  160  feet  deep,  a  depth  which  it  retains  to  the  bar  at  its  mouth. 
[MissiBsiFFi.]  The  river  here  makes  a  broad  sweep,  and  the  city 
extending  around  the  outer  line  for  about  five  miles,  forms  a  crescent 
of  very  striking  appearance,  whence  it  is  generally  known  as  'the 
Crescent  City.'  The  old  dty  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram; 
the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  generally  of  brick  with  a  pic- 
turesque continental  appearance ;  but  the  new  city,  which  consists  of 
the  suburbs  or '  faubourgs '  of  St  Maiys,  Annunciation,  and  La  Course, 
and  the  city  of  La  Fayette  above  the  old  city,  the  faubouxgs  of  Maugney, 
Doumois,  and  Declouet  below,  and  Trome  and  St  John  behind  it,  is 
built  more  in  the  American  style,  with  broad  straight  streets,  and 
contains  many  spacious  and  costly  edifices.  During  the  summer 
months  the  dty  is  exceedingly  unhealthy,  and  many  of  the  wealthier 
inhabitants  leave  it'  at  that  season ;  of  those  who  remain  a  large  pro- 
portion are  carried  off  yearly  by  yellow  fever:  the  cholera  has  also  on 
several  occasions  made  fearful  ravsges.  The  climate  is  however  in 
general  far  more  f^tal  to  Europeans  who  are  new  comera  than  to 
natives.^  The  extreme  unhealtbiness  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
exhalations  with  which  the  air  is  consequently  loaded,  caused  by  the 
marshy  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  town  stands,  and  the  heat  of 
the  temperature.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  remedy  the  evil,  but 
owing  to  the  low  site  of  the  city  it  is  hardly  probable  that  they  will 
be  more  than  partially  succepsfuL 

The  public  buildings  are  numerous,  and  several  of  the  more  recent 
ones  have  considerable  architectural  pretensions.  The  most  marked 
of  the  older  buildings  is  the  cathedral,  a  large  and  massive  edifice 
with  foTir  towers,  and  having  on  its  walls  nuxfterous  figures  of  saints 
in  nichesL  There  are  besides  18  other  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and 
many  belonging  to  the  MethodiBts  (one  of  which  is  described  as  "  a 
splendid  copy  of  the  temple  of  Theseus  with  a  steeple  170  feet  in 
height"),  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  &a  The  educational  establish- 
ments are  on  a  laige  scale.  The  prindpal  is  the  University,  founded 
in  1849,  the  building  of  which  is  100  feet  long  and  104  feet  deep, 
with  two  detached  wings.  It  has  7  professors  m  the  department  of 
ftrtis  8  of  law,  and  7  of  medicine.     There  are  also  colleges,  academies^ 


numerous  primary  schools,  and  several  literary  institutioDB.  Of  the 
many  benevolent  institutions  the  prindpal  is  the  Charity  Hospital, 
one  of  the  laigest  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  its  kind  in  tbe 
United  States :  it  is  noticed  under  Louisiaha.  There  are  9  oemeterio, 
in  all  of  which  (except  that  called  the  Potter^s  Field,  appropriated  to 
coloured  p«VBons  and  friendless  strangen)  the  coffins  are  placed  above 
ground  in  tombs  from  one  to  three  stories  high ;  a  mode  of  buzial 
adopted  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  soil  beiog  everywhere  satorated  with 
water. 

The  municipal  buildings  are  dose  to  the  cathedral,  andsre  hsndaome 
structures  of  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  orders.  The  buildinga  used  for 
the  sittings  of  the  General  Assembly  and  other  state  purposes  v^ 
New  Orleans  was  the  political  capital  of  Louisiana,  are  now  varionily 
employed.  A  branch  of  the  United  States  mint  is  established  here  for 
coining  gold  and  silver.  The  main  building  is  282  feet  long,  lOS  feet 
deep,  and  three  stories  high;  and  has  two  large  wings:  the  monej 
coined  here  in  1851  amounted  to  above  ten  millions  of  doUara.  Then 
is  also  a  United  States  land-office ;  but  the  chief  federal  straciureii 
the  Customs  House,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  pubUo  biuldingein 
the  Union :  it  is  nearly  equal  in  size  to  ue  Capitol  at  Waahii^toD, 
and  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  costly  manner.  The  iDuket- 
houses  are  very  extensive  and  substantisl  structures.  New  Odeaos  k 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Mississippi,  by  a  company  which  \m 
constructed  a  very  large  reservoir  for  the  collecting  and  puriffiagof 
the  water  previous  to  its  distribution  through  the  city  by  pipes.  There 
.is  also  an  aqueduct  built  by  the  municipal  authorities  for  conrejiflg 
water,  especially  for  cleansing  the  streets,  &a 

The  hotels  and  theatres  form  characteristic  features  of  the  cms 
architecture.  Several  of  the  hoteLs  are  on  a  scale  of  magmtade  lod 
costliness  equal  to  any  in  America :  more  than  one  has  cost  upwardi 
of  half  a  xnillion  dollars  to  erect  There  are  three  laige  tiieato, 
besides  an  arena  for  bull-fights,  which  are  commonly  held  on  Simdaji, 
a  circumstance  noteworthy  as  marking  the  foreign  character  of  the 
place.  Gaming-houses  and  other  places  of  amusement  or  diaupatioa 
are  also  numerous ;  Kew  Orleans  being  in  fact  generally  regarded  aa 
the  most  luxurious  and  dissolute  city  in  the  Union. 

The  city  is  in  the  most  fiavourable  situation  for  the  prosecutaoa  of 
the  trade  of  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  North  American 
Union,  being  near  the  mouth  of  the  great  outlet  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  It  is  the  emporium  of  the  vast  region  which  is  dnioed 
by  that  river,  the  Missouri,  the  Red  River,  and  Uieir  tribatariea,  and 
already  one  of  the  greatest^  it  appears  destined  to  become  the  chief 
commercial  city  of  the  west  There  ia  indeed  no  place  in  Europe  or 
America  which  has  equal  natural  facilities  of  intenud  navigatioo;  itia 
said  that  nearly  20,000  miles  of  inland  navigation  are  tributary  to  it. 
The  annual  value  of  domestic  merchandise  exported  from  New  Orieaas 
now  averages  more  than  50,000,000  doUars;  of  whklh  about  two-thiidi 
are  convoyed  in  American  vessels.  In  the  year  ending  June  1851 
the  dearancee  were  645  American  vessels  of  the  aggregate  biudeD  of 
292,958  tons,  and  825  foreign  vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
128,949  tons.  The  entrances  were  543  American  vessels  of  195,1S6 
tons  burden,  and  833  foreign  vessels  of  187,000  tons  burden.  The 
total  entrances  in  the  coast  trade  were  1227  vessels  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  353,175  tons;  clearances  1178  vessels  of  the  aggregate  burdea 
of  435,892  tonsL  The  principul  exports  are  cotton,  tobacco,  floor, 
sugar,  pork,  lard,  beef,  and  com  to  foreign  markets;  with  a  large 
number  of  other  articles  sent  coast-wiaa  [Louibiana.]  The  aiiinb 
of  steam-boats  from  the  interior  are  about  3000  annually. 

New  Orleans  has  not  attained  eminence  as  a  manufactaring  dtj. 
The  principal  establishments  are  iron-works,  machine^hopa,  augar 
refineries,  distillerieiB,  tobacco  factories,  steam  saw-mills,  lumbe^y»dl, 
and  cotton-presses,  which  are  on  a  scale  of  unequalled  magnitade. 
There  are  some  large  banks  possessing  about  40,000,000  dollars  of 
assets.  The  stores  and  retail  trading  establishments  are  said  to  aorpaaa 
in  style  and  cosUiness  of  stock  those  of  almost  every  other  Amerieaa 
dty.  Nine  newspapers  are  published  here  daily,  and  there  are  besidei 
several  weekly  and  monthly  journals.  Some  of  the  newspapers  are  in 
the  Flinch  language.  Four  canals  and  three  or  four  railways  connect 
New  Orleans  with  Lake  Portchartrain,  and  otherwise  £acalitate  the 
communication  with  the  interior;  and  other  railways  on  a  more 
extended  scale  and  all  oonvezging  to  the  dty,  are  projected  or  in  ooune 
of  construction. 

In  the  environs  there  are  large  plantations  of  sugar,  cotton,  indigo, 
and  rice,  which  are  cultivated  in  a  very  perfect  manner.  Many  of  the 
seats  in  the  suburbs  have  extensive  gaidens  filled  with  pomegnn&tei, 
magnolias,  myrtles,  and  orange  groves^  the  firagrance  of  which  whea 
the  trees  are  in  blossom,  is  delidous. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Mississippi  and  connected  with  Ke<r 
Orleans  by  a  feny  is  Algiers,  *  the  workshop  of  New  Orleans,'  in  which 
are  extensive  yaids  for  ship>building,  and  the  other  trades  connectei' 
with  the  commerce  of  that  dty.  Close  to  it  is  the  United  Stat£i 
Marine  Hospital.  BeUeviUe,  adjoming  Algiers  on  the  east  contains  the 
residences  of  many  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans. 

NEW  PROVIDENCE.    [Bahaius.] 

NEW  QUAY.    [Cardwakbhibk.] 

NEW  HOSS,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and  sea-port,  a  parUameniaiy 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  partly  in  Kilkenny  conntj, 
but  chiefly  in  Wexford,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sstuar;  o( 
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the  Barrow,  in  52*  24'  N.  lat,  e"*  66'  W.  long.,  diatant  by  road 
24  miles  W.  by  N.  from  WeiLford,  84  miles  S.S.W.  firom  Dublin.  The 
population  in  1851  was  7941,  beides  2028  inmates  of  the  workhouse. 
The  borough  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The 
town  is  governed  by  21  commissioners.  New  Ross  Poor-Law  Union 
comprises  89  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  117,570  acres,  and  a 
I)opulation  in  1851  of  56,456.  The  town  was  surrounded  with  walls 
in  1269.  In  1 64 9- Cromwell,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  place, 
demolished  the  fortifications,  of  which  however  two  gates  and  a  small 
part  of  the  well  still  remain.  The  town  was  attacked  by  the  insurgents 
in  1798 ;  but,  after  a  conflict  of  10  hours'  duration,  they  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  New  Ross  obtained  various  charters  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  IIL  till  that  of  Charles  IL  It  returned  two  members 
to  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  older  part  of  the  town  consists  of  a 
long  street  on  the  summit  of  the  high  bank  of  the  river,  and  several 
steep  streets  descending  from  it  The  modem  part  extends  in  regular 
and  well-built  streets  along  the  level  margin  of  the  river.  Itoibercon, 
a  suburb  on  the  Kilkenny  side  of  the  river,  consisting  principally  of 
a  single  straggling  street,  is  connected  with  the  town  by  a  wooden 
bridge  510  feet  long,  and  a  causeway  of  150  feet.  The  town  is  lighted 
with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water.  The  parish  church,  a  neat  edifice, 
occupies  part  of  the  site  of  an  old  abbey,  of  which  some  portions 
still  exist.  Rosberoon  parish  church  is  the  restored  chancel  of  a 
conventual  church,  of  which  the  lofty  tower  and  part  of  an  aisle  are 
also  preserved.  There  are  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics,  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Quakers.  The  other  public  buildings 
are  the  court-house,  the  market-house,  the  com  and  fish  markets,  a 
small  cavalry  barrack.  Trinity  hospital,  or  almshouse,  the  fever  hospital, 
lying-in  hospital,  dispensary,  Union  workhouae,  and  brideweU.  Vessels 
of  200  tons  discharge  at  the  quays  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  and  those 
of  800  tons  at  spring  tides.  The  quays  are  of  considerable  extent 
Barges  can  ascend  the  river  to  Athy,  where  the  Qrand  Canal  continues 
the  communication  to  Dublin  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Limerick  on  the 
other.  The  number  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  on 
December  Slst  1853  was  18,  namely — 2  of  69  tons  aggregate  burden, 
and  16  of  5756  tons.  During  1858  there  entered  the  port  236  vessels 
of  25,536  tons,  and  cleared  100  vessels  of  14,880  tons.  The  principal 
exports  are  grain,  flour,  wool,  butter,  fowls,  and  bacon.  A  salmon 
fishery,  above  and  below  the  town,  employs  300  nets  and  1200  men. 
There  are  tanyards,  breweries,  and  a  dlstUlery.  Quarter-sessions  and 
petty-sessions  are  held.  Fairs  are  held  monthly,  and  markets  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  in  each  week. 

NEW  SOUTH  SHETLAND  is  a  group  of  islands  situated  about 
600  miles  aS.£.  from  Cape  Horn,  between  61°  and  63°  30'  S.  lat, 
53**  and  63°  W.  long.  They  extend  from  east-north-east  to  south- 
south-west  over  a  space  of  nearly  300  miles,  and  consist  of  12  islands 
of  moderate  extent,  and  a  great  number  of  rocks  and  cliffs.  They 
were  discovered  in  1819  by  Captain  Smith,  and  have  frequently  been 
visited  since  that  time  for  the  purpose  of  taking  fur-seals  and  sea- 
elephants,  with  which  the  shores  abound.  The  largest  of  the  islands 
from  east  to  west  are  Clarence,  Elephant^  King  G^rge,  Straohan, 
HitcheU,  Sartorius,  Livingston,  Low,  and  SmitiL  The  interior  of 
these  islands  consists  of  high  hills  or  mountains.  A  mountain  on 
Smith's  Island  attains  the  height  of  6600  feet  above  the  sea.  They 
are  almost  entirely  covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round,  and  only 
after  Midsummer  (in  January)  a  few  tracts,  which  are  free  from  snow, 
are  ovexgrown  with  lichens  and  mosses,  in  some  places  intercepted 
with  a  sort  of  straggling  grass.  The  only  inhabitants  of  these  cold 
regions  are  numerous  sea-fowls,  as  the  sdbatross,  penguin,  &a,  and 
th^  animals  above  mentioned.  The  surrounding  sea  abounds  in 
whales  and  fish.  Most,  if  not  all  of  these  islands,  are  of  volcanic 
origin.  Port  Foster,  an  excellent  harbour  in  Deception  Island,  has 
doubtless  been  a  crater.  South  of  these  islands  is  a  wide  strait, 
called  Bransfield  Strait:  the  coasts  which  constitute  the  southern 
shores  of  this  strait  appear  to  form  an  extensive  country,  of  which 
portions  have  been  named  Trinity  Land,  Graham's  Land,  &c.  [Soutb 
roLAB  CouNTBiEa]    (Weddcl,  Voyage;  Foster,  Voyage), 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.    [Wales,  New  South.] 

NEW  TITSCHEIN.    [Moeavia.] 

NEW  YORK,  the  most  populous  and  wealthy,  and  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  is  situated  between 
40°  46'  and  46"  N.  lat,  71'  66'  and  79'*  66'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded 
E.  by  the  states  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont; 
N.,  N.W.,  and  W.  by  the  Canadas,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  parallel  of  46"  N.  lat.,  known  as  the  Canada  line,  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  Lake  Ontario,  Niagara  River,  and  Lake  Erie ;  S.  by  the 
Btates  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
area  is  about  46,000  square  miles,  or  about  12,000  square  miles  less 
than  that  of  England  and  Wales.  The  population  in  1860  was  3,097,894 
(of  whom  49,069  were  free  coloured  persons),  or  67*33  to  the  square 
mile.  The  inhabitants  being  all  free  the  federal  representative  popu- 
lation is  the  same  as  the  entire  population  in  1860 ;  this,  according  to 
the  present  ratio  of  representation,  entitles  the  state  to  send  88  repre- 
sentatives to  Congress — ^being  8  more  than  any  other  state.  To  the 
Senate,  like  each  of  the  other  states,  New  York  sends  two  repre- 
sentatives. 

Surface  and  Soil. — ^The  state  presents  a  very  great  variety  of  suiface, 
owing  to  its  including  portions  of  three  distinct  mountain  ridges,  all 


of  which  however  are  portions  of  the  great  Alleghany  or  Appalaohiaa 
system.  These  three  mountain  ridges  are  separated  by  wide  valleys^ 
mostly  of  a  peculiar  description,  and  from  the  li^es  Erie  and  Ontario 
by  a  plain  of  considerable  extent.  Before  they  divide^  near  the 
southern  border  of  the  state,  in  41''  N.  lat.,  these  mountains  are  above 
200  miles  in  width  The  western  ridges  grow  lower  and  less  distinot 
as  they  approach  42^  N.  lat.,  and  north  of  that  parallel  they  are  lost 
in  an  elevated  plain  or  table-land,  which  has  a  hilly  surface.  The 
eastern  ridges  continue  as  distinot  mountain  masses  eastward  to 
74"  40',  about  80  miles  from  the  banks  of  the'river  Hudson,  where 
they  unite  with  the  northern  extension  of  the  Kittatinny  Mountains 
of  New  Jersey ;  they  are  here  known  as  the  Catskill  Mountains,  or 
Kaatsbeig.  This  range  continues  northward  to  43"  N.  lat,  where  one 
branch  turns  westward  nearly  60  miles,  and  terminates  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  table-land  on  which  the  western  ranges  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies  are  lost  The  other  appears  to  be  prolonged  northward^  though 
much  broken,  to  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  which  inclose  Lake  Gbsorge 
and  extend  along  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Champlain.  West  of 
them  is  an  elevated  table-land,  which  on  the  south  terminates  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk  River.  The  most  eastern  of  the  mountain 
chains  of  the  Alleghanies,  known  in  New  Jersey  under  the  name  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  is  divided  from  the  range  first  noticed  by  the  valley 
in  which  the  Pawling  and  Wallkill  rivers  flow  south-west  and  north- 
east It  forms  on  the  west  of  the  Hudson  River  the  Mattewan 
Mountains  or  Highlands,  and  east  of  the  Hudson  the  Fishkill  HUIa, 
which  constitute  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  extensive  moun- 
tain region  which  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  New  England, 
and  extends  through  Lower  Canada  to  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence 
River.  The  Fishkill  Hills  run  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  north- 
east and  north  through  New  York  until  they  arrive  at  its  eastern 
boundary-line,  where  the  states  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  meet, 
and  where  they  take  the  name  of  the  Taghkanio  or  Taconio  range. 
From  this  point,  continuing  to  the  east  of  north,  they  constitute  the 
boundary  between  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  until,  by  declining 
more  to  the  east,  they  enter  Massachusetts  and  proceed  into  Vermont^ 
where  they  are  called  the  Green  Mountains.  Between  them  and  the 
ranges  previously  noticed  extends  the  valley  of  the  middle  Hudson. 

New  York  contains  several  regions,  different  in  configuration  of 
surface  and  in  fertility,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  also  in  climate. 
The  region  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  rivers  comprises  the 
country  which  is  surrounded  on  the  east  and  north  by  the  Catskill 
range,  and  is  drained  by  the  upper  branches  of  the  Delaware  and 
those  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehanna ;  it  extends  westward 
to  about  76**  W.  long.  The  mountain  range  which  surrounds  it  rises 
in  its  highest  part  to  above  3000  feet,  the  loftiest  summits  being 
Round  Top  (3804  feet).  High  Peak  (3718  feet),  and  Pine  Orchard 
(3027  feet).  The  valleys  which  descend  from  this  range,  chiefly  in  a 
south-western  direction,  contain  rather  wide  and  extensive  bottoms  of 
great  fertility,  which  in  their  natural  state  are  overgrown  with  forests 
of  sugar-maple,  black  walnut,  elm,  beech,  and  other  trees,  indicating 
a  strong  soiL  The  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  rather  steep,  and 
theu>  soil  of  inferior  quality ;  they  are  mostly  oveigrown  with  pine^ 
among  which  oak,  chestnut,  and  hemlock  are  intermixed.  When 
cultivated  the  valleys  yield  rich  crops. 

West  of  this  region,  along  the  boundary-line  of  Pennsylvania,  lies 
the  elevated  table-land  on  which  the  western  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies 
terminate,  and  the  western  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  Alleghany 
River,  an  affluent  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  G^essee  River  originate.  It  is 
from  20  to  30  miles  wide,  has  a  very  broken  and  hilly  snr&oe ;  is 
almost  entirely  covered  with  wood,  mostly  pine,  and  is  but  thinly 
settled.  Some  sheltered  tracts  between  the  hills  exhibit  a  considerable 
degree  of  fertility. 

From  this  table-land  the  country  has  a  general  but  interrupted  slope 
towards  Lake  Ontario,  rising  however  again  somewhat  as  it  reaohep  the 
shores  of  the  lake.  The  depression  between  the  table-land  and  this 
rise,  extending  in  the  form  of  a  trough  east  and  west,  is  called  the 
Lake  Country.  It  contains  numerous  lakes,  of  which  the  most  con- 
siderable are  Canandaigua  (686  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea).  Crooked 
Lake  (700  feet),  Seneca  (440  feet),  and  Cayuga  (400  feet).  The  surface 
of  this  depression  is  generally  level  or  undulating^  but  the  lakes  lie  in 
deep  and  wide  chasms,  and  tiLe  beds  of  the  rivers  are  likewise  much 
depressed.  In  its  natural  state  this  country  is  covered  with  high 
forest-trees,  and  when  cultivated  yields  most  abundant  crops,  being 
indeed  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  state.  The  central  portion  of 
the  Qrand  Canal  passes  through  the  depression,  but  the  western  part 
passes  over  the-  higher  grounds  which  separate  it  from  Lake  Ontario. 

The  surface  of  the  higher  ground,  which  occun  north  of  this  region^ 
is  uneven  and  broken,  and  the  soil  partly  stoney  and  gravdly,  and  in 
general  of  indifferent  quality.  From  this  higher  ground  the  country 
descends  uniformly  and  gradually  to  Lake  Ontario,  except  that^  between 
Niagara  and  Qenessee  rivers,  a  distance  of  80  miles,  it  is  traversed  in 
its  whole  length  by  an  elevated  tract  of  sand  and  gravel,  known  as  the 
Ridge  Road,  or  Alluvial  Way,  the  former  shore  of  the  lake,  but  now 
raised  160  feet  above  it 

The  northern  r^on  comprehends  the  oountry  lying  north  of  Lake 
Oneida  and  of  the  valley  in  which  the  Mohawk  River  flows,  ss  far  east 
as  the  mouth  of  the  East  Canada  Creek.  It  is  separated  from  Lake 
Champlain  by  the  deep    depression   in  which  that  lake  lies.    It 
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comprehends  the  Adirondack  Mooniains  as  well  aa  an  elevated  and 
extenaiye  table-land  Ijing  to  the  weet  of  them,  and  includes  about  one- 
third  of  the  sarfiuM  of  the  state ;  a  great  portion  of  it  is  however  unin- 
habited. The  mountains  oocupy  the  eastern  part  of  the  region.  The 
meet  elevated  summit  of  the  chain,  called  Mount  Marcy,  attair^s  an 
elevation  of  5467  feet  Mount  Maolntjre,  west-north-west  of  it,  is 
6183  feet  high,  Mount  MacMartin  5022  feet,  and  several  other  peaks 
rise  to  between  4000  and  5000  fMt.  The  snow  does  not  disappear 
from  the  summit  of  Mount  Marcy  till  after  the  middle  of  July.  The 
vidleys  embosomed  between  these  higher  ranges  are  from  2000  to  3800 
feet  above  the  sefr>level,  and  are  of  coyrse  uninhabitable.  They  are 
however  covered  with  pine,  spruce,  and  birch  trees.  Towards  the 
summit  of  the  mountains  these  trees  become  dwarfish,  and  are  inter- 
woven with  each  other  by  their  numerous  horizontal  branchea  On 
the  highest  summits  however  the  trees  disappear  entirely,  and  are 
replac«l  by  mosses,  lichens,  and  small  alpine  plants.  Much  of  the 
scenery  of  this  mountain  district  is  of  a  very  grand  character.  The 
climate  of  this  elevated  r^on  is  so  cold  that  ice  is  formed  during  the 
night  in  Uie  beginning  of  August.  Towards  the  south  the  valleys  are 
much  lower,  and  a  few  settlements  have  been  made. 

West  of  this  mountain  region  lies  a  table-land  of  an  uneven  surface ; 
a  portion  of  it  is  covered  with  swamps,  and  a  still  greater  part  inter- 
sected with  lakes.  Numerous  rivers  originate  on  it,  and  descend  by 
a  succession  of  rapids  and  cataracts  to  the  lower  country.  In  the 
weatem  declivity  of  this  elevated  region  the  settlements  commence, 
about  20  or  80  miles  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Kiver.  In  the  more  sheltered  valley  of  Black  River  they 
extend  to  a  greater  distance,  but  they  are  confined  to  the  bonks  of  the 
rivers,  the  remainder  of  the  region  being  entirely  covered  with  woods. 
The  climate  of  these  declivities  is  very  severe,  as  they  are  exposed  to 
the  prevailing  cold  winds  which  blow  from  the  north-west. 

Lake  Champlain  lies  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Adirondack 
Mountains ;  aud  on  the  east  of  the  lake,  but  at  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance from  it,  are  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont.  The  higher  parts 
of  both  ranges  are  from  25  to  SO  miles  apart  The  valleys  and  flats 
between  the  hills  and  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  are  not  distinguished 
by  fertility,  but  give  good  crops  when  cultivated  with  care.  From  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain  a  glen  extends  between  the  hills 
which  cover  the  country  to  the  Hudson  River  below  Glens  Falls.  The 
highest  level  of  this  Glen  is  only  140  feet  above  the  tide-water  in  the 
Hudson  River,  and  50  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Champlain. 
Through  this  glen  the  Champlain  Canal  has  been  made,  which  unites 
the  river  to  the  lake.  As  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  the -river  Chambly, 
fslls  into  the  St  Lawrence  River,  a  water- communication  is  thus 
opened  between  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Hudson. 

The  vale  of  the  Middle  Hudson  begins  near  43**  20'  N.  lat,  where 
the  river,  after  issuing  from  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  forms  Glens 
Fulls,  and  begins  its  southern  course.  It  extends,  with  a  width  of 
from  60  to  80  miles,  between  the  Taghkanic  range  on  the  east  and 
the  Catskill  range  on  the  west  to  where  the  river  pierces  through  the 
Highlands  near  FishkilL  The  slope  on  the  east  of  the  river  is  rapid 
but  regular.  The  surface  frequently  rises  into  hiUs,  but  they  do  not 
attain  a  great  elevation,  and  their  declivities  generally  admit  cultiva- 
tion. The  soil  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility,  and  to  this 
drcumstanoe,  united  to  the  advantages  offered  by  a  river  navigable  for 
large  vessels,  must  be  ascribed  the  fact  that  this  portion  of  New 
York  is  one  of  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated.  That  portion 
of  the  vale  which  lies  west  of  the  river  presents  a  greater  variety  in 
surface  and  fertility.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Catskul  range ;  among 
the  loftiest  summits  of  which  are  the  Round  Top  and  other  lofty 
mountains  already  noticed.  On  the  western,  as  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Hudson,  only  a  few  alluvial  tracts  occur  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
end  they  are  of  very  small  extent  The  country  generally  rises  from 
the  west  banks  with  a  rather  rapid  ascent  to  200  feet  and  more,  and 
then  extends  in  a  broken  and  hilly  surface  to  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, though  flat  tracts  occur  in  some  places.  The  soil  is  in  many 
places  stoney,  but  it  generally  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  ferti- 
lity, though  it  is  somewhat  inferior  to  that  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river.  At  the  most  south-western  extremity  of  this  region,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Wallkill,  is  a  level  marshy  tract  of  exuberant  fertility, 
called  the  Drowned  Lands.  Its  southern  extremity  lies  within  New 
Jersey,  but  the  greater  portion  is  in  Orange  county,  New  York.  It  is 
from  85  to  40  miles  in  length  and  from  5  to  7  miles  wide,  and  some 
small  lakes  are  scattered  over  it    In  spring  it  is  subject  to  inundation. 

The  vale  of  the  Lower  Hudson  extends  from  the  Highlands  at 
Newburg  and  Fishkill  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  distance  of 
about  60  miles.  The  Highlands  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation, 
Beacon  Hill  attaining  1471  feet,  and  New  Beacon,  or  Grand  Sachen, 
1 685  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  Highlands,  or  Mattewan  Mountains, 
west  of  tbe  river,  though  high,  do  not  attain  so  great  an  elevation. 
Both  ridges  terminate  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  high  and  precipit- 
ous rocks,  which  extend  on  each  side  for  about  20  miles.  The 
prevuling  character  of  the  surface  and  soil  of  this  region  is  rocky, 
especially  on  the  west  of  the  river.  The  higher  lands  recede  to  a 
distance  from  the  river,  and  slope  to  the  banks  with  a  rather  gentle 
declivity ;  but  from  Tappan  to  a  distance  of  about  8  miles  from  the 
city  of  New  York,  the  Fialisadoes,  as  they  are  called,  extend  along 
the  river :  they  consist  of  enormous  masses  of  rooks,  from  20  to  500 


feet  in  height  In  some  pUces  they  rise  almost  pernendicnlarly  from 
the  shore,  forming  for  many  miles  a  solid  wall  of  rock,  divenifiad 
only  by  an  occasional  fishing-hut  on  the  beach  <it  their  base,  and  ioi&«> 
times  by  an  interval  of  a  few  acres  of  arable  land,  affording  an  opening 
for  a  landing-place,  and  a  steep  road  leading  u>  their  top.  The  whole 
tract  south  of  the  Highlands  has  a  very  rocky  soil,  and  only  a  inoU 
portion  of  it  is  cultivable.  The  country  east  of  the  river  alao  liiet 
with  a  bold  and  broken  shore,  but  it  is  lower  and  less  predpitoui,  ud 
the  country  further  back  is  varied  by  ascents  and  descents.  It  contains 
a  much  liurger  portion  of  cultivated  laud,  but  tbe  soil  is  rocky  and  of 
inferior  quality. 

Long  Island  is  113  miles  long  from  west  to  east  and  on  an  STenge 
about  12  miles  wide,  though  in  some  places  it  is  20  miles  aeron.  At 
the  eastern  extremity  a  s£illow  inlet  called  Peconlc  Bay  and  Qudnei'i 
Bay,  separates  it  into  two  peninsula^  of  which  the  southern  extends 
farthest  east^  and  terminates  with  Montauk  Point  A  ridge  of  lov 
hills  extends  idong  the  northern  shores  of  the  island,  and  from  tbdr 
base  to  the  southern  shores  there  is  an  alluvial  margin  from  I  to  5 
or  6  miles  wide.  Along  the  southern  shores,  and  from  1  to  2  milfia 
from  it  extend  long,  narrow,  low,  and  sandy  islands.  The  inter 
mediate  space  between  these  islands  and  the  shores  is  occupied  hj 
shallow  sounds.  The  soil  is  everywhere  sandy  and  light  bat^thiji 
the  hilly  tract,  especially  at  the  western  extremity,  and  from  20  to  SO 
miles  eastward,  it  is  of  considerable  fertility.  The  laigest  portion  of 
the  eastern  districts  is  still  covered  with  pine.  The  level  tract  nloc^ 
the  southern  shores  is  generally  sterile,  and  in  some  parts  not  vorth 
cultivation.  The  area  of  Long  Island  is  about  1440  square  miles. 
There  are  a  few  serviceable  harbours  along  the  shores  of  the  island, 
but  they  are  not  much  used  by  shipping. 

Staten  Island  is  separated  from  Long  Island  by  the  strait  call^  tie 
Narrows,  which  forms  the  entrance  into  New  York  Bay.  Statca 
Ishind  is  about  14  miles  long  and  from  2  to  8  miles  wide,  with  aa 
area  of  77  square  miles. 

Long  Island  Sound,  or  the  strait  which  divides  Long  Island  froQ 
the  continent  is  about  100  miles  long,  with  a  varying  width,  incresiing 
from  about  8  miles  at  each  end  to  about  20  miles  in  the  middk  it 
its  western  extremity  it  contracts  to  between  half  a  mile  and  2  miiei 
for  a  distance  of  8  miles,  until  it  joins  East  Kiver.  In  thii  nanoT 
western  portion  of  the  strait  the  channel  is  rocky  and  much  inte^ 
rupted  by  small  islands  and  projecting  points.  Where  most  ohstractai 
by  projecting  rocks  it  is  known  as  Hell-Gate,  a  corruption  of  Horil 
Gatt  the  Dutch  for  whirlpool;  but  in  1852  large  portions  of  the 
rocks  were  removed  by  blasting,  and  the  strait  is  now  navigabk  br 
the  laz^gest  vessels.  Long  Island  Sound  receives  all  the  lai^  riren 
from  Connecticut  The  coasting  vessels  and  steamers  plyiog  between 
New  York  and  the  New  England  ports  generally  take  the  Sound 
route. 

The  chief  harbour  of  the  state  is  that  of  New  York,  the  chief  com- 
mercial depdt  of  the  state,  and  the  finest  harbour  on  the  AtUntic 
sea-board  :  it  is  noticed  more  fully  under  New  Yobk  City. 

ffydroffraphy  and  CfommunieatUms.— On  the  elevated  table-Und 
which  extends  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  all  ths 
large  rivers  rise  which  fiall  into  the  Atlantic  west  of  the  mouth  of  tbd 
Hudson  and  east  of  the  innermost  reoess  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Ths 
region  contams  the  sources  of  the  Delaware,  the  Suaqaehazmi 
rPENKSYLVANiAJ,  and  the  Alleghany.  On  the  same  taUe-kii. 
between  the  upper  branches  of  the  Alleghany  and  SusquehsmU)  and 
within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania^  rises  the  venettee,  which  rans  in  & 
general  northern  direction  about  145  miles,  of  which  about  125  mil» 
belong  to  New  York.  In  its  middle  course,  which  lies  in  the  Lab 
Country,  it  traverses  a  deep  and  wide  valley  of  great  fertility,  asd 
forms  at  Bodiester,  5  miles  from  its  mouth,  a  cataract  95  feet  higb. 
But  above  this  impediment  the  river  is  navigable  about  20  mllas  for 
boats.  The  Genessee  Valley  Canal  follows  the  course  of  the  msr,  u 
does  also  a  railway. 

Not  far  from  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Genessee  River  commencM 
that  remarkable  series  of  lakes,  which  extends  nearly  100  rnOes 
farther  eastward,  and  is  from  20  to  80  miles  distant  from  Uit 
Ontario.  Lines  drawn  from  the  most  northern  extremity  of  tiiese 
lakes  in  the  direction  of  their  length  to.  Lake  Ontario,  cut  the  shores 
of  that  lake  at  right  angles.  The  most  considerable  of  these  lak« 
from  west  to  east  are  Lake  Canandaigua,  Which  is  14  miles  long,  and 
about  1  mile  wide ;  Crooked  Lake,  22  miles  long,  and  about  one  milt 
and  a  half  wide ;  Seneca  Lake,  40  miles  long,  from  2  to  4  miles  wide, 
and  of  great  depth;  Cayuga  Lake,  40  miles  long^  tnd  from  1  to 
8i  miles  wide ;  Skaneateles  Lake,  15  miles  long,  and  about  1  mile 
wide;  and  Oneida  Lake,  the  most  eastern,  22  miles  long,  and  toai 
4  to  6  miles  wide.  Onondaga  Lake,  which  lies  between  Skaneatela 
and  Oneida  lakes,  is  8  miles  long,  and  2  to  4  miles  wide,  and  remark- 
able for  the  copious  and  strong  wilt  springs,  which  occur  at  a  diatutfe 
of  a  mile  from  its  eastern  banks.  All  these  lakes,  except  the  ofa 
western,  that  of  Canandaigua,  dischai^  their  waters  by  one  rirer,  the 
Smeca,  This  river  issues  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake 
Seneca,  which  receives  the  waters  of  Crooked  Lake  by  a  narrow 
channel,  and  winds  with  numerous  bends  through  the  Lake  Country, 
running  in  a  general  north-eastern  direction.  Each  lake  dischaxves 
its  waters  by  a  separate  channel  into  iU  bed.  In  approafihii^  the 
western  extremity  of  Oneida  Lake  it  is  met  by  the  channel  iwang 
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from  tbafc  lake,  and  after  their  union  the  river  is  oalled  the  (kwego 
Rivtr,  The  united  river  flows  for  about  24  miles  in  a  oorth-westem 
direction  to  its  outfall  in  Lake  Ontario.  Its  navigation  has  been 
improved  by  looks  and  outs,  and  its  banks  are  lined  with  manu- 
facturing establishmentSp  to  whioh  its  waters  supply  mill-power. 

Eiach  River  rises  on  the  western  declivities  of  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  and  descends  from  the  table-land  of  the  northex?)  region 
first  by  a  south'westem  and  afterwards  by  a  north-western  course. 
About  86  miles  from  its  mouth  it  turns  west,  and  disohaiges  its 
waters  into  Black  River  Bay  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario.  This  river 
runs  about  110  mites,  but  in  many  parts  of  its  course  it  oonsists  of  a 
series  of  cataracts  and  rapids.  From  the  &lls  at  XiCyden  the  Black 
Kiver  Canal  extends  to  Lake  Erie.  Between  Leyden  and  Carthage  it 
is  navigable  by  boats. 

The  table-land  west  of  the  Adirondack  Hountams  oontainB  many 
lakes,  and  some  of  considerable  extent.  The  most  eastern  ridges  of 
these  mountains  contain  Lake  George,  or  Lake  Horicon,  whioh  extends 
from  Bouth-aouth-west  to  north-north-east  36  miles,  with  a  width  of 
ffom  2  to  5  miles.  It  is  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  high  rocks,  and  oon- 
tains  many  small  rocky  islands.  It  is  !24d  feet  above  the  Hudson 
lUver :  it  discharges  its  water  by  a  channel  into  Lake  Qhamplain  at 
Ticonderoga.  Along  its  banks  are  several  ruined  forts.  The  beauty 
of  its  scenery  makes  it  a  favourite  resort  of  tourists.  Lake  Champlain 
est^ndR  northward  into  Lower  Canada.     [Champlain.] 

The  largest  river  of  New  York,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
rivers  of  &e  United  States,  is  the  Sudton,  It  is  formed  by  two 
branches  which  rise  in  the  mountains  west  of  lakes  Champlam  and 
Qeorge,  an<3l  unite  about  40  miles  &om  their  respeotive  sources  neai: 
43"  30^  N.  lat.  As  both  branches  descend  from  a  very  elevated  region, 
their  current  is  very  rapid,  and  frequently  interrupted  by  rapids  and 
cataracts.  The  united  river  runs  southward  for  some  distance,  and 
where  it  begins  to  turn  to  the  east,  it  is  precipitated  over  a  ledge  of 
rooks,  and  forms  the  Great  Falls.  Twenty  miles  lower  down  are  Glens 
Fslls,  where  the  river  turns  again  to  the  south,  whioh  direction  it 
maintains  with  slight  deviations  to  its  mouth.  Below  Glens  Falls  the 
river  becomes  navigable,  though  the  current  oontinues  to  be  rapid  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  River.  The  tide  ascends  the  river  as  far  as 
the  mouth,  of  the  Mohawk,  and  below  this  point  the  river  has  a  mean 
breadth  of  nearly  a  mile.  In  some  plaoes  it  widens  considerably  and 
appears  like  a  lake,  as  above  Newbuig,  and  still  more  above  Tappon. 
About  30  miles  from  its  mouth,  which  is  between  Sandy  Hook  in  New 
Jersey  and  the  western  extremity  of  Long  Island,  the  river  dirides 
into  two  arms,  which  indose  the  island  of  Manhattan.  The  eastern 
and  more  narrow  arm  is  called  Haerlam  River,  and  after  it  has  united 
to  Long  Island  Sound,  East  River.  Where  the  river  meets  Long 
Island  Sound  is  the  strait  already  noticed  called  Hell-Gate.  At  the 
city  of  New  York  the  East  River  again  unites  with  the  West  River,  or 
proper  Hudson,  and  the  spacious  bay  of  New  York  is  formed.  But 
before  the  river  enters  we  sea,  it  sends  off  another  arm  to  the  west- 
ward, which  furrounds  Staten  Island,  under  the  names  of  Newark 
Bay,  the  Kills,  and  Amboy  Bay.  The  Hudson  is  navigable  for  large 
ships  to  Hudson,  118  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  for  sloops  and  large 
steamers  to  Albany,  146  miles  from  its  mouth;  smaller  steamboats 
ascend  to  Troy,  6  miles  farther.  It  may  be  aaoended  by  boats  to 
Qlens  Falls,  but  this  navigation  is  now  superseded  by  the  Champlain 
Canal,  which  extends  along  its  right  bank.  The  Hudson  railway  runs 
for  the  most  part  along  the  left  iMmk  of  the  river,  but  in  many  plaoes 
crosses  it  on  embankments.  By  the  Erid  Canal  it  is  oonnected  with 
the  great  western  lakes ;  and  by  the  Delaware  Canal  with  the  Delaware 
River.  The  whole  coarse  of  the  river  exceeds  300  miles.  After 
issuing  from  the  mountain  r^on  the  Hudson  is  not  joined  by  any 
considerable  tributary,  except  the  Moh4iM>k  River,  which  rises  on  the 
table-land  west  of  the  Essex  range,  near  75**  30'  W.  long.,  and  runs 
southward.  One  of  its  upper  branches,  Utioa  Creek,  forms  14  miles 
north  of  Utica,  the  Trenton  Falls,  by  which  ^the  river  descends  887 
feet  in  a  space  of  less  than  5  mUes.  Below  the  vilUige  of  Herkimer  the 
Mohawk  forms  the  Little  Falls,  by  whioh  the  river  descends  more 
than  80  feet  in  the  distance  of  a  mile^  About  two  miles  above  its 
mouth  are  the  Cohoes  Falls,  62  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  The  tide 
ascends  to  the  last-named  falls.  At  Waterf ord  the  Mohawk  joins  the 
Hudson,  after  a  course  of  about  120  miles.  It  is  little  used  for  naviga- 
tion, the  Erie  Canal  passing  along  its  right  bank. 

The  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Niagara  rivers  and  lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie,  which  belong  psrtly  to  this  state  and  partly  to  Canada,  are 
described  generally  under  Canada.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  navigable 
for  sloops  to  Odensburg,  60  miles  from  Lake  Ontario,  below  which 
its  course  is  so  much  interrupted  by  rapids  as  to  render  navigation 
difficult  and  dangerous.  Of  Lake  Erie  only  about  60  miles  of  coast 
belongs  to  New  York,  but  the  commerce  oi  this  district  is  immense, 
and  steadily  increasing.  Its  harbours  are  Buffido  and  Dunkirk,  and 
the  canals  and  railways  which  converge  upon  the  lake  afford  the 
greatest  facilities  for  the  extension  of  commerce.  Of  Lake  Ontario 
the  whole  southern  coast  belongs  to  New  York,  it  has  several  good 
harbours,  the  most  noted  being  Sackets's  Harbour  near  the  east  end 
of  the  lake.  It  is  connected  with  Lake  Erie  by  the  Welland  CanaL 
The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  chiefly  carried  on 
by  Lake  Ontario :  it  is  of  great  and  constantly  growing  extent. 
New  York  has  a  more  extensive  and  grander  system  of  canala  than 


any  other  state.  They  extend  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie  (by  the 
Erie  Canal,  864  miles  long),  with  branches  in  all  directions ;  flram  the 
Hudson  to  the  Delaware  (83  miles  long) ;  from  Lake  Champlain  to 
Lake  Ontario  (64  miles)  noticed  under  Champlain  Laks,  and  towards 
all  the  other  commeroial  centres  :  there  are  in  all  about  960  miles  of 
canal  belonging  to  this  state. 

The  railways  aro  still  more  extensive  and  important.  On  the  Ist  of 
Janiuury  1855,  New  York  state  possessed  32  lines  of  railway,  of  the 
aggregate  length  of  2625  miles ;  and  801  miles  more  were  in  course 
of  construction.  The  total  cost  of  these  railways  had  been  111,882,500 
dollars,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  railways  of  any  other  state  of 
the  Union.  These  railways  traverse  the  state  in  the  direction  of  every 
leading  route  of  traffic.  Plank  roads,  which  aro  hero  greatly  valued, 
aro  likewise  laid  down  to  almost  every  trading  centre ;  and  the 
ordinary  carriage  roads  are  ample  in  number  and  everywhere  well 
kept. 

Oeotogy,  Mineralogy,  <L'e, — The  rocks  of  New  York  are  almost  en- 
tirely igneous  and  palsoozoic  Eruptive  and  Metamorphic  rocks  occur 
in  two  great  groups,  and  occupy  together  nearly  one-third  of  the  state. 
The  laxger  group  is  nearly  clraulac  in  form,  and  comprises  the 
Adirondack  Mountain  district,  iu  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  The 
second  group  occupies  a  smaller  district  iu  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  state,  including  Putnam  and  Westchester  counties,  the  larger  part 
of  New  York,  &o.  The  rocks  include  granite,  serpentine,  primary 
limeeitones,  greenstone,  trap,  porphyry,  sienite,  gneiss,  hornblende, 
mica-schiaty  talcose  slate,  steatite,  &o.  Silurian  rocks  also  prevail  over 
a  wide  area.  Lower  SUurian  strata  occur  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
state,  from  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain  to  the  St  Lawronce,  and 
form  throughout  the  banks  of  this  river.  The  head  of  Lake  Ontario  is 
also  surrounded  by  Lower  Silurian  strata,  which  thence  cross  the 
state  to  the  Hudson,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  20  miles.  The 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  down  to  the  Highlands,  likewise  belong  to  this 
formation.  The  strata  consist  in  the  ascending  series  of  a  hard  brown 
sandstone,  gray  limestones,  light  green  shales,  a  sandstone  of  veiy 
beautiful  appearance  and  great  durability,  known  as  Potsdam  Sand- 
stone ;  then  a  calciferous  sand  rock ;  then  hard  and  very  fosdliferous 
limestones,  but  varying  considerably  in  character  in  dififerant  localities, 
and  thence  known  as  Bird's-Eye,  Chazy,  Trenton,  and  other  limestones, 
and  surmounting  all  are  various  shales  and  roofing  slates,  known  as 
Lorraine  Shale,  Utioa  Slate,  fto.  Upper  Silurian  strata  occupy  the 
entire  southern  side  of  Lake  Erie,  and  thence  follow  on  the  south 
and  west,  in  a  narrow  baud,  the  course  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks 
through  the  state.  These  rooks  oonsist  of  gray-sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates, above  which  are  various  sandstones  and  limestones,  known 
as  the  soft  green  and  variegated  Medina  sandstone,  Oneida  group. 
Water-lime  group,  pentamerus,  enorinal,  green-shaly,  and  Oriskany 
limestones,  with  saliferous  and  gypseous  rodu,  known  as  the  Onondaga 
salt  group.  The  Devonian  formation  comprises  the  basm  of  Lake 
Erie^  and  so  much  of  the  state  as  lies  between  the  Silurian  rooks  and 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  composed  of  numerous  and  very  deep  strata,  the 
whole  formation  here  attaining,  it  is  said,  a  depth  of  14,000  feet  Very 
fossiliferous  sandstones,  known  as  the  Oriskany  sandstone,  Schoharie 
grity  &C.,  form  the  lowest  beds ;  then  occur  various  limestones,  known 
as  the  Helderberg,  &a,  with  a  great  extent  of  marl  and  black  schistose 
clay  ;  the  whole  being  crowned  by  a  rery  deep  red-sandstone,  corres- 
ponding to  the  Old  Red-Sandstone  of  Great  Britain;  this  is  the 
prevalent  rock  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  or  Kaiitsberg,  and  hence  has 
been  denominated  by  the  state  geologists  Ka&tsberg  sandstone.  The 
Carboniferous  basin  of  Pennsylvania  does  not  appear  to  extend  into 
New  York ;  nor  are  there  any  of  what  are  called  Secondary  strata. 
Long  Island  oonsists  wholly  of  Tertiary  and  recent  deposits;  and 
raised  beaches  and  recent  deposits  occur  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes 
and  larger  rivera.  The  most  important  of  the  raised  beaches  is  a 
lofty  bank  of  sand  and  gravel,  known  as  the  Bidge  Road,  which  extends 
along  the  whole  southern  coast  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  a  distance  of  from 
6  to  8  miles  from  it  It  is  from  100  to  150  feet  high,  and  forms  a 
natural  highway.  At  one  period  it  evidently  formed  the  bank  of 
thelaka 

New  York  is  rich  in  minerals.  Iron  abounds  in  various  parts.  In 
the  primary  rocks  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  it  occurs  in  enormous 
quantities  as  a  msgnetio  oxide.  As  a  speculsr  oxide  it  occurs  largely 
in  the  north-western  part  of  the  state.  As  hematitio  ore  it  is  very 
widely  spread  through  the  middle  and  southern  districts.  Among  the 
recent  strata  it  oooun  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  form  of  aigil* 
laoeous  or  bog  ore.  Graphite  is  found  in  the  primary  rocks  both  in 
the  north  and  south.  Lead  occurs  in  enormous  quantities  in  St  Law- 
rence county,  in  the  north-west  of  the  state ;  and  Is  also  found,  though 
not  BO  abundantly,  in  other  parts^  Copper,  sine,  arsenic,  baiytes,  and 
strontium  are  likewise  obtained,  though  not  largely.  Alum  is  found 
in  several  plaoes.  Gypsum  is  obtained  in  the  Onondaga  group  of 
Upper  Silurian  strata  noticed  above.  Soapstone,  talc,  carbonate, 
hydrate,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia^  asbestoe,  &a,  with  ganiet»  beryl, 
chrysoberyl,  tourmaline,  and  various  other  minerals  are  found  through- 
out  the  state.  As  will  have  been  notioed  in  our  sketch  of  the  geology 
of  the  state,  the  most  prevalent  rocks  are  limestones  and  sandstones; 
and  these^  with  the  pnmary  rooks,  furnish  a  remarkably  varied  and 
almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  excellent  building  stone.  Coal,  as 
abeady  mentioned^  does  not  occur,  except  indeod  some  layers  of 
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•nthnoite  a  feW  inches  thick  which  are  of  no  practical  value.  New 
York  is  dependent  mainly  upon  Pennaylvania  for  its  coal.  Chalybeate 
spriugB  occur  at  Saratoga;  sulphur  springs  at  Avon,  Chittenango,  and 
Rochester;  and  brine  springs  in  several  parts  of  the  north-west.  Oil 
springs  occur  in  Cattaraugus  and  Alleghany  counties ;  nitrogen  springs 
at  New  Lebanon  and  Hoosic ;  and  the  village  of  Fredonia  and  the 
lighthouse  of  Barceloua,  on  the  border  of  Lake  Erie,  are  lighted  by 
'natural  gas'  from  springs  of  carburetted  hydrogen;  similar  springs 
occur  in  several  other  placea 

Climate. — The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  city  of  New  York 
is  between  52°  and  53**!  which  is  only  2  or  S  degrees  higher  than  that 
of  London,  though  it  is  more  than  10  degrees  nearer  to 'the  equator. 
But  this  city  has  a  milder  dimato  than  any  other  part  of  the  stato, 
except  Long  Island.  The  mean  average  temperature  of  the  whole 
state  is  A6°  id'  Fahr.  The  vale  of  the  Hudson  River  is  much  colder 
than  any  part  of  Qreat  Britain.  In  December  the  cold  increases 
^nradually,  and  the  winter  lasts  to  the  end  of  March.  In  January  and 
February  the  thermometer  sometimes  sinks  to  2°  Fahr.  Snow  lies  on 
the  ground  several  feet  deep,  and  the  river  is  passed  on  the  ice.  The 
spring  months  are  raw,  chilly^  and  damp.  In  summer  the  thermo- 
meter ranges,  in  general,  between  60"*  and  80** ;  it  sometimes  rises  to 
85",  and  for  afew  days  to  90"*,  but  rarely  higher.  Night  frosts  begin 
to  oocur  in  October,  and  towards  the  end  of  November  snow  falls ; 
but  the  temperature  is  subject  to  great  and  sudden  variations,  amount- 
ing to  20"*  and  even  80"  Fahr.  in  the  same  day.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Mohawk  River  the  cold  is  much  more  severe,  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  the  north-western  winds,  which  blow 
with  considerable  force  through  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  The  Lake 
Country  enjoys  a  milder  climate,  its  temperature  being  generally  at 
least  3  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  valley  of  Uie  Mohawk; 
but  it  is  subject  to  dense  fogs,  and  is  considered  the  most  unhealthy 
portion  of  the  state.  The  northern  region  has  very  severe  winters,  so 
that  during  six  months  the  country  is  covered  with  snow  and  the 
rivers  are  frozen.  In  the  high  valleys  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  it 
freezes  even  in  August.  The  average  annual  quantity  of  rain  for  the 
whole  state  is  about  49  inches. 

Productiont. — The  cultivated  cerealia  are  maize,  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oate,  and  buckwheat.  About  one-third  of  all  the  buckwheat,  two- 
thirds  of  the  barley,  one-fourth  of  the  rye,  one-sixth  of  the  oats,  and 
one-eighth  of  the  wheat  grown  in  the  United  Stetes  are  raised  in  New 
York.  Artificial  grasses  are  laigely  cultivated  in  some  parts.  Potatoes 
and  turnips  are  generally  cultivated.  Immense  quantities  of  melons 
are  raised.  Peas  and  beans  succeed  very  welL  Apples,  peaches,  and 
cherries  are  plentiful,  but  pears  and  plums  are  not  so  abundant. 
Currante  and  strawberries  are  cultivated  near  New  York.  In  some 
parte  flax  and  hemp  are  grown,  but  their  culture  is  decreasing.  Only 
a  small  quantity  of  tobacco  is  grown. 

Foreste  of  vast  extent  still  occupy  the  uncultivated  regions  of  the 
north  and  west.  They  consist  chiefly  of  pines,  of  whi(£  the  most 
numerous  are  piteh  pine,  white  pine,  hemlock,  spruce,  black  spruce, 
white  spruce,  balsam  fir,  and  tamarack,  together  with  the  r^  and 
white  cedar,  yew,  and  arbor  vitso  ;  white,  black,  scarlet,  and  numerous 
other  oaks,  yielding  valuable  timber;  beeches,  &c  Over  the  interior 
of  the  stete  the  most  abundant  trees  are  the  valuable  sugar  maple, 
from  which  sugar  is  made  in  immense  quantities,  cane  sugar  being 
now  seldom  used  by  the  farmers  of  the  interior ;  chestnut,  hickory, 
ash,  elm,  walnut,  &c.    Medicinal  plante  abound. 

.  All  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe  are  reared ;  but  less  attention 
appears  to  be  given  to  them  than  formerly.  A  great  deal  of  wool  is 
Strut  to  market,  and  the  dairy  products  are  very  valuable.  Wild 
animals  are  still  numerous.  The  panther  is  now  rare,  except  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains,  which  also  contain  the  moose-deer.  Deer  are 
still  frequent  in  the  western  and  northern  regions.  Other  wild 
animals  are,  black  and  gray  wolves,  black  bears,  gray  and  red  foxes, 
woolverines,  wild  cats,  racoons,  skunks,  opossums,  weasels,  pine 
martins,  minks,  beavers,  otters,  squirrels,  musk-rats,  marmote,  rabbite, 
and  hares.  The  wild  turkey  has  become  rare,  even  in  the  western 
districts,  but  prairie  hens,  partridges,  grouse,  with  swans,  wild  geese, 
canvass-back  and  other  ducks,  and  pigeons  are  abundant  The  turkey 
buzzard,  golden  and  bald  eagle,  various  hawks,  and  other  birds  of  prey 
are  numerous.  The  sea  and  the  lakes  abound  in  fish.  Turtle  are 
taken  on  the  coast. 

Manfrfactwes,  Commerce,  «fea — New  York  at  the  Census  of  1860  was 
the  first  stete  in  regard  to  both  ite  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
population,  having  812,697  persons  returned  as  employed  in  commerce, 
trade,  manufactures,  mechanic  arte,  and  mining,  while  Pennsylvania 
the  next  in  rank  had  only  266,927  persons  so  employed.  The  persons 
employed  in  agriculture  were  still  more  numerous ;  being  813,980,  or 
43,618  more  than  Ohio,  the  next  in  numerical  rank  as  to  agriculture. 
The  most  numerous  and  important  manufacturing  esteblishmente  are 
cotton  and  woollen  factories ;  iron-works ;  steam-engine  and  machine- 
shops;  manufactories  of  fire-arms;  distilleries  and  breweries;  tanneries; 
sugar  refineries;  glass-housea  and  potteries;  soap- and  tallow-works ; 
carriage-  and  waggon-factories;  saw-  and  grist-mills ;  and  manufactories 
of  all  the  usual  articles  of  domestic  consumption  and  luxuiy. 

The  commerce  of  New  York  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  stete  in 
the  Union.  In  the  year  ending  June  30.  1852,  the  exporte  amounted 
to  87»484,456  dollars,  of  which  74,042,581  dollai-s  were  of  domestic 


produce.  The  importe  during  the  same  period  amounted te  132,329,806 
dollars,  or  nearly  100,000,000  dollars  above  those  of  any  other  state: 
Of  these,  importe  valued  at  101,746,789  dollars,  were  carried  in  Ameri- 
can, and  30,582,61 7  dollars  in  foreign  vessels.  The  numbor  of  entrancei 
of  idiips  in  the  stete  in  1850  was  7969,  of  which  3165,  of  the  sfcgregate 
burden  of  1,145,835  tons,  entered  at  Atlantic  porte  (almost  wholly  at 
that  of  New  York),  and  4804  vessels  of  1,181,885  tons  enteied  tt 
Lake  ports.  The  clearances  during  the  same  period  numbered  730S, 
namely,  at  AUantio  porte  2612  vessels  of  983,289  tons  burden,  and  at 
Lake  porte  4691  vessels  of  1,165,807  tons  burden.  The  shipping 
belonging  to  the  stete  exceeds  1,000,000  tons.  The  inland  and  coast- 
ing trade  is  far  greater  than  even  the  foreign  commeroei  Ai  a  ship- 
building stete  New  York  exceeds  every  other  except  Maine.  Tb« 
number  of  vessels  built  in  the  stete  in  1851-2  was  179,  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  72,072  tons;  of  these  26  were  ships,  56  schooners,  ud 
45  steam-vesselL 

IHvinona,  Tovms,  iStc — New  York  is  divided  into  59  counties,  45 
in  Northern  and  14  in  Southern  New  York.  Albany  is  the  political 
capital  Including  th^  capital  and  New  York,  the  great  commercal 
centre  of  the  Union,  there  ai*e  12  incorporated  cities  in  the  state;  of 
these  Albant,  New  York,  Brookltk,  and  Buffalo  form  the  subject 
of  separate  articles ; .  the  others,  with  some  of  the  more  important 
towns,  or  villages,  as  they  are  here  termed,  we  notice  below:  the 
population  is  that  of  1850 : — 

Ifudion,  on  the  left  bank  of  Hudson  River,  and  at  the  head  of  sbip 
navigation,  30  miles  S.  from  Albany,  population  6286,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  the  stete,  but  ite  progress  has  been  of  late  compantireij 
alow.  It  is  regulariy  laid  out^  wdl  built,  contains  a  large  and  baod- 
some  court-house  and  other  county  buildings,  several  churches,  a 
limatio  asylum,  kc ;  carries  on  a  large  whale-fishing  and  river-tiade; 
and  has  considerable  manufactures. 

OtweffOf  on  both  sides  of  the  Oswego  River,  at  Hs  out&ll  in  lake 
Ontario,  150  miles  W.N.W.  from  Albany :  population,  12,205.  The 
river  is  not  navigable,  but  ite  mouth,  around  which  the  dty  is  bnilt, 
forms  one  of  the  best  harboun  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  and  iu 
capabilities  have  been  much  increased  by  the  carrying  out  of  pien 
Oswego  is  the  chief  American  dep6t  for  the  Canadian  trade  pasong  bj 
way  of  the  Welland  Canal,  and  it  is  connected  by  brandi  lines  with 
the  Central  railway  and  the  Erie  Canal.  The  iznport  and  export 
trades  are  both  very  large  and  rapidly  increasing.  The  chief  artide^ 
received  from  Canada  are  lumber,  wheat  and  flour,  potetoes,  and  other 
provisions.  The  exports  include  all  the  leading  articles  of  domestic 
and  foreign  produce.  The  two  sides  of  the  city  are  connected  by  a 
bridge  700  feet  long.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  with  streete  100 
feet  wide,  and  contains  a  court-house,  several  churches  (some  of  coo- 
siderable  architectural  pretensions),  schools,  a  latige  railway  terminos; 
several  hotels,  commission  houses,  and  warehouses  of  large  size;  and 
numerous  extensive  manufactories.  The  city  is  defended  by  a  atrcng 
fort. 

Rochester,  on  both  sides  of  the  Glenessee  River,.  7  miles  abore  its 
outfall  in  Lake  Ontario,  and  252  miles,  by  railway,  W.  from  Albany, 
population  86,403  (20,191  in  1840).  The  dty  contains  a  Urp^  ud 
handsome  court-house,  a  post-office  and  public-hall  or  'arcade,'  boUt 
of  marble,  30  churches,  Rochester  univenity,  a  Baptist  theological 
college,  an  athenaeum,  numerous  schools,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  other 
benevolent  institutions,  and  several  spacious  hotels  and  bannea 
esteblishments.  The  rapid  rise  of  Rochester  is  mainly  dne  to  the 
immense  supply  of  water-power  here  afforded  by  the  foils  of  the 
Genessee,  which  within  the  city  limite  has  a  descent  of  268  feet  \fj 
three  successive  perpendioular  falls,  and  105  feet  by  two  npida  This 
vast  power  has  been  rendered  available  to  the  fullest  extent  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  chief  esteblishmente  are  the  flomvmii!^ 
at  which  three  million  bushels  of  flour  are  ground  annually ;  there  are 
also  extensive  iron-foundries,  machine-shops,  cotton-  and  vooDeih 
factories,  and  laige  manufactories  of  cabinet-ware,  &&  Rochester  bia 
ample  canal  and  railway  accommodation,  and  the  river  is  navigable  to 
Lake  Ontario. 

Schenectady,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  and  on  the  line  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  17  miles  N.W.  from  Albany,  population  8921,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  stete;  contains  a  city-hall,  court-hoax, 
lyoeum,  several  churches,  a  college,  and  other  public  buildings;  ud 
has  some  manufactures,  especially  of  flour,  paper,  cotton  goods,  iroOf 
and  brooms, 

Sytxicuse,  on  the  Onondaga  Creek,  a  short  distance  above  itsentruce 
into  Onondaga  Lake,  148  miles  by  railway  W.N.W.  from  Albany: 
population,  22,271  (6500  in  1840).  The  dty  contains  some  laiigeaDd 
handsome  churches  and  public  buildings;  ite  hotels,  Syracuse  hanpg 
become  a  great  centre  of  railway  traffic,  are  cdebrated  for  their  8i» 
and  style.  The  chief  manufactures  are  of  salt,  of  which  enonnoos 
quantities  are  prepared  from  springs  in  the  immediate  vicinity ;  floor; 
iron-castings,  and  machinery.  The  Erie  and  Osw^  canal^  and 
several  lines  of  railway  pass  through  or  terminate  in  the  city. 

Troy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson,  6  miles  N.B.  by  N.  from 
Albany,  population  28,786,  is  one  of  the  chief  busmess  places  of  the 
8tet&  The  city  is  finely  situated,  well  built,  and  has  a  more  than 
usually  pleasing  appearance.  Ite  chief  public  buildings  are  the  c^ 
house,  a  spacious  marble  edifice  of  the  Doric  order,  several  <*°^^ 
.  and  educational  institutions,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  4c.   The 
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principal  mannikotures  are  of  Tarious  brancbes  of  the  iron  trade, 
machinety,  bardware,  and  cutlery ;  but  tbere  are  also  exteuBive  cotton 
and  woollen  factories,  railway-car  works,  paper-mills,  tanneries,  flour- 
mills,  lumber-yards,  &c.  The  shipping  trade  with  New  York  is  very 
large.  Numerous  railways,  as  well  as  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals, 
connect  Troy  with  all  parts  of  the  state  and  with  Canada. 

UHca,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mohawk  River  and  on  the  Erie 
Canal,  95  miles  by  railway  W.N.W.  fix>m  Albany :  population,  17,665. 
The  city  stands  on  rising  ground;  is  regularly  laid  out  with  streets 
100  feet  wide;  contains  20  churches,  several  schools,  two  orphan 
asylums,  the  state  lunatic  asylum,  a  very  large  and  handsome  building 
with  extensive  grounds,  and  other  public  buildings;  and  has  laige 
manufactories  of  iron,  machinery,  carriages,  leather,  flour,  &c. 

WiUtatMibvrgf  on  the  east  bank  of  East  River,  Long  Island  Sound, 
nearly  opposite  to  New  York  city,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
steam  ferry,  and  of  which  it  is  in  fact  a  suburb :  population  80,780. 
The  city,  which  was  incorporated  in  1852,  stands  on  an  elevated  site, 
is  regularly  laid  out,  contains  many  fine  buildings,  including  80 
churches,  and  numerous  extensive  manufacturing  and  business  estab- 
lishments, and  resembles  in  character  and  general  arrangements  the 
parent  city,  with  the  fortunes  of  which  it  is  closely  united. 

Auburn,  at  the  outlet  of  Owasco  Lake,  175  miles  W.  from  Albany, 
population  9548,  is  a  busy  manufacturing  village,  and  contains  the 
state  prison,  a  Presbyterian  college,  &c.  Cancmdaigua,  on  the  west 
Bide  of  Canandaigua  Lake,  200  miles  W.  from  Albany,  population 
6143,  is  a  place  of  considerable  business,  and  a  station  of  three  lines 
of  railway.  CatshiU,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson,  at  the  con* 
fluence  of  Catskill  Creek,  population  5454,  contains  the  county 
buildings,  several  churches,  schools,  hotels,  &c. ;  possesses  consider- 
able manufactures;  and  has  a  large  river  trade.  Elmiraf  at  the 
confluence  of  Newton's  Creek  with  Chemsing  River,  160  miles  W.  by 
8.  from  Albany,  population  6212,  has  considerable  manufactures,  a 
large  trade  in  lumber,  and  is  amply  provided  with  canal  and  railway 
facilities.  Fluthing,  at  the  head  of  Flushing  Bay,  Long  Island  Soima, 
125  miles  S.  from  Albany,  population  about  2500,  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable resort  in  summer  for  bathing.  In  the  village  are  several 
good  churches,  and  near  it  is  St.  John's  Episcopsl  College.  Large 
quantities  of  vegetables  are  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  New 
York  market  Oeneva,  at  the  north-western  angle  of  Seneca  Lake, 
160  miles  W.N.W.  from  Albany,  population  about  4500,  is  celebrated 
for  the  beauty  of  its  site,  and  as  the  seat  of  (Geneva  College  and 
Medical  School  It  contains  several  residences  of  a  superior  chus,  and 
ciuries  on  some  manufactures.  lihacOy  ou  both  sides  of  Cayuga  inlet^ 
about  a  mile  above  its  entrance  into  Cayuga  Lake :  population,  6909. 
Canal  boats  ascend  to  the  town,  which  possesses  imusu&l  water-power, 
which  has  been  rendered  largely  available  in  working  cotton,  woollen, 
flour,  paper,  and  plaster  mills;  there  are  also  iron-works,  machine- 
shops,  &c.  The  village  is  regularly  laid  out,  contains  some  good 
buildings,  and  has  ample  railway  accommodation.  Lansinghurg,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation,  10  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Albany,  population  about  4500,  is  a  busy  and  flourishing 
manufacturing  and  trading  town,  and  contains  several  churches, 
schools,  and  public  buildings.  It  is  connected  with  Waterford,  on  the 
opposite  bank,  by  a  bridge,  and  with  moat  of  the  leading  towns  in  the 
state  by  railways.  Lochport,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  on  the  Canandaigua 
and  Niagara  rtulway,  250  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Albany,  and  28  miles 
from  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  population  12,823,  is  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous and  rapidly-increasing  villages  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
It  contains  a  court-house^  jai£  and  other  county  buildings,  18  churches^ 
several  schools,  &o. ;  and  has  extensive  cotton  and  woollen  factories, 
iron-furnaces,  machine-shops,  agricultural  implement  manufactories, 
flour-,  saw-,  and  plaster-mills,  &c.  Newbmrg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  55  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Albany :  population,  11,415.  The 
village  is  finely  situated  on  elevated  ground,  and  contains  the  usual 
county  buildings,  churches,  schools,  &c.,  and  a  theological  seminary. 
It  has  extensive  manufactories  of  machinery,  carriages,  chairs,  cordage, 
flour;  with  iron-foundries,  tanneries,  lumber-  and  stone-yards,  &o. 
A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  forwarding  by  the  river  to  New  York 
vegetables  and  other  agricultural  produce  received  from  the  interior. 
J^iagara  iPaUs,  population  about  1000,  is  so  called  from  the  fiimous 
Falls  of  Niagara,  close  to  which  it  is  situated.  It  contains  flour-  and 
paper-mills,  iron-furnaces,  and  several  laiige  hotels.  PlatUiburg,  at  the 
head  of  Cumberland  Bay,  on  the  west  bank  of  Lake  Champlain, 
150  miles  N.  Aram  Albany :  population  of  the  township,  5618.  The 
village  contains  some  good  buildings^  has  considerable  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  possesses  good  rulway  accommodation.  Pough- 
keepsie,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about  midway  between 
Albany  and  New  York :  population,  13,944.  The  town  is  laxge, 
regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  many  spacious  and  handsome  public 
buildings;  among  them  are  the  court-house,  jail;  17  chur(mes,  a 
college,  and  numerous  schools;  a  lyceum;  two  market-houses,  Sui, 
The  manufacturing  establishments  are  numerous,  and  some  are  on  a 
very  large  scale :  the  principal  are  locomotive-  and  machine-shops, 
iron-  and  brsss-woiks,  carpet  factories,  cotton-  and  silk-mills,  oil-  and 
candle-works,  breweries,  tanneries,  gunsmiths,  &a  A  large  trade  is 
carried  on  with  the  back  country ;  and  the  river  trade  is  ven^  great 
Jiome,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  109  miles  by  railway  W.N.W. 
from  Albany,  population  of  township  7918»  contains  a  United  States 
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arsenal  and  workshops,  and  has  some  manufactures.  Sacketfs  Harbour, 
on  Black  River  Bay,  at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  considered  to 
be  the  best  harbour  on  the  south  side  of  Uie  lake;  but  though  a  good 
deal  of  trade  is  carried  on  the  place  has  not  advanced  nearly  so  fast 
as  some  others  in  this  part  of  the  state.  It  contains  a  United  States 
barrack  for  2000  men,  a  ship-yard,  and  naval  stores.  The  village 
has  some  manufactures.  Sag  ffarbour,  between  Gh&rdlner^s  and  Great 
Peconic  bays.  Long  Island,  population  8650,  is  extensively  engaged  in 
the  cod  and  whale  fisheries,  and  the  manufacture  ai  salt  There  is  also 
a  very  large  clock  factory.  Some  ship-building  is  carried  on.  Seneca 
FalU,  population  8045,  is  a  busy  manufacturing  village,  situated  on 
Seneca  River  and  Canal,  and  on  the  Rochester  and  Syracuse  railway, 
185  miles  W.  from  Albany.  Watertown,  at  the  falls  of  the  Black 
Biver,  145  miles  W.N.W.  from  Albany,  population  of  township  7201, 
has  extensive  cotton,  woollen,  paper,  and  flour  mills,  iron-works,  &c., 
and  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Weft  Troy,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Hudson,  where  the  Erie  Canal  locks  into  it,  6  miles  N.  by  EL 
from  Albany,  population  7564,  has  rapidly  risen  into  importance  as  a 
trading  and  manufacturing  town.  The  river  and  canal  trade  is  very 
laige;  and,  in  addition  to  its  private  ship-yards  and  factories.  West 
Troy  is  the  seat  of  the  largest  arsenal  of  construction  belonging  to  the 
United  States.    A  bell-foundry  here  is  the  largest  in  the  Union. 

Cfovemment,  Jke, — The  original  constitution  was  framed  in  1777 ;  its 
present  amended  form  was  adopted  in  1846.  By  it  the  right  of  voting 
IS  vested  in  every  free  white  male  citizen,  21  years  of  age,  who  shall 
have  resided  in  the  state  for  one  year ;  but  free  coloured  men  must 
have  been  resident  three  years  in  the  state,  have  possessed  a  freehold 
to  the  value  of  250  dollars,  fine  of  all  encumbrances,  for  one  year,  and 
have  paid  taxes  thereon,  before  becoming  entitled  to  vote.  The  legis- 
lature consists  of  a  Senate  of  82  members,  elected  for  two  years,  and 
an  Assembly  of  128  members,  elected  annually.  The  total  absolute 
and  contingent  debt  of  the  state  in  1852  was  24,823,888  dollars.  The 
total  receipts  from  all  sources  in  the  year  ending  September  80, 1852, 
was  6,818,947  dollars;  and  the  total  expenditure,  6,716,847  dollars. 
The  General  Fund  revenue,  'on  which  are  charged  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  government,'  for  the  same  period,  was  1,153,477  dollars 
(including  a  surplus  of  15,753  dollars  from  the  previous  year);  and 
the  expenditure,  1,841,821  dollars. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  education  in  the  state.  Besides  the 
primary  schools  estabhshed  in  every  township,  and  the  academies  and 
upper  schools,  there  are  in  the  state  20  colleges,  including  theological, 
medical,  and  legal  schools,  with  185  professors  and  about  1500 
students. 

The  original  discovery  of  the  Bay  of  New  York  is  believed  to  have 
been  made  by  Yerrazano,  a  Florentine  in  the  service  of  France,  in 
1524.  But  the  discovexy  remained  without  fruits  till  1609,  when 
Hudson,  an  Englishman  in  the  Dutch  service,  sailed  up  the  river, 
which  now  bears  his  name,  as  &r  as  the  site  of  Albany.  The  Dutch 
oontinued  for  some  time  to  send  vessels  to  trade  with  tiie  Indian 
possessors  of  the  soil  before  founding  any  settlement — the  earliest 
having  been  made  in  1614.  The  number  of  settlements  or  trading 
stations  rapidly  increased,  and  armed  forts  were  erected ;  and  in  1621 
the  territory  was  transferred  by  charter  to  the  Dutch  West  Indian 
Company.  A  few  years  later  English  traders  settled  in  some  places; 
and  hi  1627  the  Plymouth  Colony  set  up  a  claim  to  a  portion  of  the 
territory.  Disputes  and  enmity  continued  for  years,  the  English  con- 
tinuallv  increasing  in  numbers  and  strength,  until  in  1645  they  wrested 
the  colony  from  the  Dutch  and  cha,nged  its  name  to  New  York,  in 
honour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  who  had  obtained 
from  Charles  II.  a  grant  of  the  territory  as  governor.  The  colony 
was  re-conquered  by  the  Dutch  in  1678,  and  its  name  changed  to  New 
Orange ;  but  at  the  condusion  of  peace  in  the  following  year  it  was 
ceded  by  treaty  to  England,  and  its  former  name  was  restored.  In 
the  war  of  independence  New  York.plaved  a  prominent  part ;  and  it 
formed  one  of  the  13  original  states  of  the  Union. 

(O'Callaghan,  Mutory  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  StatitHcal  GatceUeer 
of  the  United  States  ;  Geology  of  New  Torh:  JReports  of  l^ate  Geologists  ; 
Marcou;  Seventh  Census  of  the  Dhited  States;  American  Almanac,  &c.) 

NEW  YORK,  City  of.  State  of  New  York,  the  largest  city  and  the 
commercial  capital  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  is  situated 
on  the  southern  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  at  the  head  of  New  York 
Bay,  aud  at  the  confluence  of  East  Strait,  or  River,  with  Hudson  River. 
The  City  Hall  is  in  40'  42'  43''  N.  lat.,  74"  0'  8"  W.  long.,  226  miles 
N.  W.  by  W.  from  Washington.  The  population,  which  was  only  60,489 
in  1800,  was  312,710  in  1840,  and  515,547  in  1850.  The  government 
of  the  city  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  a  common  council  of 
38  members,  consisting  of  one  alderman  and  one  assistant-alderman 
elected  by  each  of  the  19  wards  into  which  the  city  is  divided. 

The  island  upon  which  New  York  stands  is  18^  miles  long,  and  from 

1  mile  to  3  miles  broad.    The  city  extends  along  the  Hudson  above 

2  miles,  and  along  the  East  River,  which  dirides  it  from  Long  Island, 
about  4  milea  The  south-west  part  of  the  town,  which  was  the  earliest 
built,  is  ill  arranged;  but  the  more  modem  parts  are  regularly  laid  out 
in  parallel  avenues  100  feet  wide,  which  are  crossed  by  straight  streets 
80  feet  wide ;  the  whole  is  well  paved  and  lighted.  Broadway,  the 
principal  street,  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  nearly 
8  miles  long  and  80  feet  wide.  It  contains  several  handsome  churches^ 
many  of  the  principal  hotels,  and  a  great  variety  of  elegant  shops. 
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Wall-atreet^  which  branches  off  from  Broadway,  contains  the  Exchange, 
the  Custom-house,  and  most  of  the  city  banks,  as  well  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  merchants*  and  brokers'  counting-houses,  and  the  insurance- 
offices.  The  city  is  deficient  in  public  grounds  There  are  indeed 
18  so-called  parks,  but  thcT  contain  altogether  only  about  170  acres. 
The  favourite  as  a  resort  is  that  called  the  Battery,  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  city.  New  York  contains  some  magnificent  and  costly  buildings. 
The  City  Hall,  the  front  of  which  is  of  white  marble,  is  216  feet  long, 
105  feet  wide,  and  51  feet  high ;  in  it  are  offices  and  places  of  meeting 
for  the  municipal  bodies.  The  building  was  begun  in  1803,  and  finished 
in  1812,  at  the  cost  of  500,000  doUars.  The  ISew  Citv  Hall,  erected  in 
the  rear  of  this,  is  occupied  by  the  law  courts  and  public  offices.  The 
Custom-house  is  constructed  of  white  marble  as  a  copy  of  the  Par- 
thenon ;  it  is  200  feet  long,  90  feet  wide,  and  80  feet  high.  It  was* 
finiahed  in  1841,  and  cost  1,195,000  dollars.  The  Merchants'  Exchange, 
erected  in  the  place  of  one  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  the  16th  of 
December,  1835,  is  the  most  magnificent  edifice  in  the  city.  Its  front 
in  Wall-street  is  198  feet  long,  77  feet  high,  and  it  is  surmounted  with 
a  dome  12i  feet  high.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of  Quincy  granite, 
and  cost  1,800,000  dollars.  The  great  portico  has  18  columns,  each 
88  feet  high  and  4  feet  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  formed  of  a  single 
block  of  granite  43  tons  in  weight.  The  Hall  of  Justice,  a  sombre  pile, 
253  feet  long  and  200  feet  deep,  is  in  the  '  Egyptian  BtyW  The  City 
Penitentiary,  the  New  State  Arsenal,  and  the  Post-office,  are  among 
the  other  larger  civic  edifices.  The  churches  are  above  250  in  number, 
and  some  of  them  are  among  the  most  splendid  buildings  in  the  city. 
Trinity,  Grace,  St  Geoi^e's,  St.  John's,  St  Patrick's,  and  St  Peter's 
Ejascopal  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  with  one  or  two  of  the 
Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Dutch  Reformed,  and  Unitarian  churches,  are 
of  the  greatest  architectural  celebrity.  The  educational  establish- 
ments, which  are  extremely  numerous,  include  Columbia  Episcopal 
College,  a  spacious  and  very  handsome  edifice ;  New  York  University, 
one  of  the  architectural  ornaments  of  the  city ;  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians ;  University  Medical  College ;  New  York  Medical  College ;  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Union  Theological  Seminary ; 
besides  numerous  academies  and  high  Eohools.  Among  the  chief 
literary  institutions  and  libraries  are — the  New  York  Historical  Society ; 
the  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society;  the  New  York  Iaw  Insti- 
tute ;  the  New  York  Society  Library ;  the  Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciation ;  the  Apprentices  Library ;  the  American  Institute ;  the  Typo- 
graphical Library,  free  to  printers;  the  New  York  Lyceum,  and 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History ;  and  the  noble  Astor  Library,  founded 
by  John  Jacob  Astor,  at  a  cost  of  400,000  dollars.  The  hospitals  and 
asylums,  and  other  religious  and  benevolent  institutions,  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  and  some  of  their  buildings  are  very  spacious  and 
handsome  structures.  There  are  6  theatres,  an  opera  house,  a  metro- 
politan hall  oapable  of  accommodating  4000  persons,  and  numerous 
other  places  of  amusement;  but  none  are  of  very  high  architectural 
rank. 

New  York  is  supplied  with  water  by  the  Croton  aqueduct,  a  vast 
work  commenced  in  1837  and  completed  in  1842  at  a  cost  of  14,041,584 
dollars.  The  water  is  brought  from  a  lake  or  pond,  5  miles  long,  at 
Croton  River  in  Westchester  county,  by  a  covered  aqueduct  40  miles 
long,  capable  of  discharging  60,000,000  gallons  of  water  in  24  hours. 
Immense  reservoirs  within  the  limits  of  the  city  receive  the  water, 
which  is  distributed  from  them  by  means  of  iron  pipes. 

The  situation  of  New  York  as  a  commercial  port  is  admirable.  New 
York  Bay,  which  is  completely  landlocked,  is  about  8  miles  long  and 
from  li  to  54  miles  wide,  and  affords  a  perfectly  safe  anchorage.  It 
is  easy  of  approach,  and  is  very  rarely  closed  by  ice.  The  entranoe 
between  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island,  by  a  channel  called  the 
Narrows,  is  protected  by  fort^  while  the  approach  to  it  is  facilitated 
by  lighthouses,  one  of  which  is  placed  on  a  long  tongue  of  land  on 
the  New  Jersey  shore  called  Sandy  Hook;  two  others  are  erected 
about  4  miles  south  from  Sandy  Hook,  and  their  lights,  being  250  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  can  be  seen  in  fair  weather  at  40  or  50 
miles  distant  A  fourth  lighthouse  is  phiced  on  Staten  lehuid,  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  entranoe  to  the  harbour.  The  bay  contains 
several  small  islands,  which  have  been  surrendered  to  the  general 
government  as  sites  for  fortifications.  The  wharfs  and  docks  have  an 
aggregate  length  of  7  miles.  On  each  side  there  are.  about  60  piers 
averaging  from  200  to  800  feet  in  length,  and  50  to  60  feet  in  width; 
and  at  these  there  is  sufficient  depth  of  water,  both  in  the  Hudson 
and  East  rivers,  for  ships  of  Urge  burden  to  load  and  unload.  But 
the  amount  of  shipping  has  so  ([reatly  increased  that  it  has  been  found 
neoessaiy  to  form  docks  for  their  accommodation,  as  well  at  Brooklyn 
and  Jersey  City  as  in  New  York  itself.  Besides  the  vast  amount  of 
tonnsge  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  there  are  generally  about  2000 
coasting  vessels  lying  in  the  harbour  at  the  same  time.  The  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  interior  and  with  the  western  states  of 
the  Union  is  secured  by  means  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  the  very 
complete  system  of  railways  and  canals.  No  less  than  11  lines  of  rail- 
way divei^ge  from  New  York,  placing  it  in  direct  communication  with 
all  the  more  important  trading  centres  of  the  Union.  There  are  also 
'avenue  railways'  running  through  all  the  principal  thoroughfares 
of  the  city. 

The  commerce  of  New  York  has,  with  oocasioqal  fluotnatioQS,  been 
steadily  progressive,  and  now  ranks  among  the  first  in  the  world. 


The  imports  fram  foreign  countries  in  1852  amonBtad  in  Talue  to 
117,739,457  dollars,  the  exporU  to  44,187,329  dollank  The  disparity 
between  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exporta  hare  exhibited  is  compen- 
sated by  disparity  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  the  oommercial  dealings 
of  other  parts  of  the  American  Union.  A  great  part  of  the  retnms 
from  foreign  countries  for  the  produce  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Qeoigia, 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  which  is  shipped  direct  from  the  ports  of  those 
states,  is  made  through  New  York.  Q^ie  ooasting  and  internal  trade 
greatly  surpasses  that  with  foreign  countries.  Nearly  half  the  value 
of  the  foreign  imports  consists  of  *drj  goods,'  as  wooUeos,  cottons, 
silks,  &c  The  imports  of  bullion  in  1852  amounted  to  2,523,391 
dollars,  the  exports  to  37,273,703  dollars.  The  entrances  to  the  port 
of  New  York  in  1851  amounted  to  1,148,768  tons,  of  which  956,s79 
tons  were  American ;  and  the  clearances  to  1,230,082  tons,  of  which 
793,229  tons  were  American.  Of  3888  vessels  which  cleared,  2381 
were  American,  966  British,  and  133  Bremen.  The  shipping  owned 
by  New  York  in  1851  amounted  to  931,193  tons,  of  which  504,304 
tons  were  registered.  The  vessels  employed  in  the  coaating-trade 
amounted  to  426,747  tons ;  steam-vessels  to  121,541  tons,  but  tiieae 
have  since  largely  increasedi  There  were  in  1853  in  New  Yoik 
16  ocean  steiun>ship  compsnies^  owning  76  steam-ships  of  the  aggre- 

Ste  burden  of  129,010  tons:  these  of  oonrse  include  the  famoxis 
les  of  New  York  and  Liverpool  steamers.  Ship-building  is  Uigdy 
carried  on.  In  1851,  208  vessels  of  the  aggrsgate  burden  of  71,214 
tons  were  built  in  the  district  of  New  York ;  of  which  26  were  ships, 
56  schooners,  and  47  steamers;  the  rest  being  chiefly  sloops  and 
canal-boats. 

There  are  in  the  city  40  banks,  with  eapitals  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  35,834,950  dollars.  There  are  also  37  fire-insurance 
companies,  with  capitals  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  6,654,010 
dollars,  and  6  life-insurance  companies,  whose  united  capitals  amount 
to  5,060,000  dollars.  The  total  value  of  property  in  1 852  was  retoned 
at  351,706,796  dollara. 

New  York,  though  mainly  distinguished  by  its  -vast  oommeroe,  is 
at  the  same  time  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  manufacturing  city  in 
the  United  States.  At  £e  Census  of  1850  the  persons  emplojed  in 
'  productive  or  manufacturing '  establishments  were  nearly  oufr^xth 
of  the  entire  population  of  Uie  city :  the  number  of  establiahmcnti 
was  3387,  the  capital  invested  was  returned  at  34,232,822  doUara,  and 
the  number  of  persons  employed  was  88,620,  of  whom  29,917  were 
females.  The  larger  establishments  were  iron-foundries  and  mainline- 
shops,  which  are  on  a  scale  of  great  magnitude ;  breweries,  diBtillpria^ 
sugar-refineries,  brass-foundries,  carriage-flActories,  hardware-worka^ 
with  manufiustories  of  pianofortes,  furniture,  jewelleiy,  and  all  the 
usual  branches  of  useful  and  ornamental  goods  required  for  ordinary 
use  or  luxury  in  a  wealthy  metropolia 

The  publishing  trade  of  New  York  is  also  of  very  great  import- 
ance. The  wholesale  stores  and  warehouses  are  Tery  extensive 
establishments,  and  many  of  the  retail  shops  rival  those  of  Burope 
in  appearance  and  costliness  of  stock.  In  connection  with  the  trading 
establishments  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  hotels,  which  form  to 
remarkable  a  feature  in  the  civic  arohitecture  and  economy.  Kany  of 
the  hotels  of  New  York  are  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  and  coetliness 
almost  unequsUed  elsewhere;  several  of  them  contain  from  &Outo 
400  rooms,  and  some  are  fitted  up  with  remarkable  splendour,  and 
have  cost  from  300,000  to  little  short  of  1,000,000  dollars. 

Fourteen  or  fifteen  daily,  and  about  60  weekly  newspapers  are 
published  in  New  York :  in  all,  including  newspapers^  Tnagsmnw,  and 
review^,  125  periodicals  are  published  here. 

Two  good-sised  cities,  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg,  lying  within 
a  short  distance  of  New  York,  are  so  dosely  connected  with  it  is 
business,  &c.  aa  to  fbrm  in  effect  almost  parts  of  it :  they  are  notiead, 
BBOOKLTir  in  a  separate  article,  and  Williamsburg  under  Hew  Yoek 
State.  To  these  may  be  added  Jersey  City,  on  tlio  oppoaite  aide  <^ 
the  Hudson,  which  is  notioed  under  Nsw  JsBttiT, 

NEW  Z£:alAND.    [ZMAJLAjm,  Naw.] 

NEWABK-UPON-TRENT,  Nottinghamshire,  a  macknt-town,  mnai- 
cipal  and  parliamentaiy  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Unioo, 
is  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  Trent,  in  53°  6'  N.  lat,  0*  49'  W.  long, 
distant  20  miles  N.E.  from  Nottingham,  124  miles  N.N.W.  from 
London  by  road,  and  147}  miles  by  the  North- Western  and  Midland 
railwaya  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  waa  11,380.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  oounciUocs,  one  of  idiom 
ii  major ;  and  returns  8  members  to  the  Imperisl  Parliam«nt  For 
sanitary  purposes  it  is  under  the  management  of  a  Looal  Board  of 
Health.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arohdeaoonry  of  Nottingham 
and  diocese  of  lancoln.  Newaii  Poor-Law  Union  contains  49  panahe* 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  93,884  aorei^  and  «  population  in  1851 
of  30,878. 

Newark  Castle,  of  which  there  are  still  aome  Tfmain%  waa  built  or 
perhaps  enlai^ged  by  Alexandw,  bishop  of  Lincohlf  in  tiie  early  part 
of  the  12th  century.  The  castle  came  into  the  powssaioii  of  the 
crown,  and  in  the  reign  of  John  was  besieged  by  the  barona  John, 
coming  to  its  relief,  died  at  Newark  in  1216.  The  town  was  incor- 
porated by  Edward  YL  In  the  civil  war  of  Cha^  L  th«  townsmen 
lealously  supported  the  king. 

Newark  is  ur^gulariy  hdd  out,  and  oonsStts  of  tersial  sUtiti,  with 
•  maxket-plaoe  near  the  oentra  of  the  town.    It  extends  fboul  a  mile 
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along  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  well  paved^  lighted  with  gaS|  find  is 
irell  supplied  with  Water. 

The  parish  chnrch  is  one  of  the  largest  and,  of  its  kind,  most 
elegant  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  in  great  part  rebuilt  in  the  time  of 
Heniy  YL  and  Henry  YII. ;  but  there  are  in  it  some  i-emains  of  a 
previous  edi&ce  of  Norman  character.  It  is  cruciform,  and  consists 
of  nave  and  chancel,  with  large  aisles,  transepts,  and  some  chapels, 
with  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  surmounted  with  an  elegant  spire  240 
feet  high.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of 
worship.  Hagnus's  Endowed  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1629,  had 
76  scholars  in  1852.  There  are  National  and  Infant  schools,  and  a 
f*aving8  bank.  There  is  a  neat  bridge  over  the  river  of  seven  semi- 
circular arches,  built  of  brick  and  faced  with  stone.  The  approach  to 
Newark  from  the  north  is  by  a  causeway  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
carried  over  the  flat  island  formed  by  the  main  channel  of  the  Trent 
and  the  Newark  branch,  and  leading  to  the  bridge :  in  this  causeway 
are  several  bridges  and  arches,  to  give  free  passage  to  the  waters  when 
the  floods  are  out  In  the  town  are  a  eottrt-house,  where  the  quarter- 
sessions  for  the  division  are  held;  a  handsome  town-hall  for  the  corpo- 
ration business,  the  borough  sessions,  and  assemblies;  and  St  Leonard's 
hospital  or  almshouses,  built  about  the  time  of  Charles  L  The  prin- 
cipal trade  of  Newark  is  in  com,  malt,  flour,  coal,  cattle,  and  wool. 
The  market  for  com  and  provisions  is  on  Wednesday.  There  are  six 
yearly  cattle-fairs.  A  county  court  is  held.  Large  quantities  of 
gypsum  and  limestone  are  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are 
brick-  and  tile-works  and  larj^e  iron-  and  brass-foundries.  The  arm  of 
the  Trent  which  passes  by  Newark  is  navigable. 

NEWBERRY.    [Caboliha,  Sottth.] 

NEWBIGGIN.      [NORTHUMBERLAirD.] 

NEWBLISS.    [MowAQHAW.] 
NEWBOROUQH.    [Anqleset.] 
NEWBRIDGE,    [GLAMORaAKsniRB :  Kildarb.] 
NEWBURG.    [New  York.] 

NEWBURGH.      rABBRDEENSHIRB ;    FlPKSHIRB.] 

NEWBURY,  Berkshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  borough,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor- Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Newbury,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Kennet,  in  51**  21'  N.  lat,  1*  Id' 
W.  long.,  distant  17  miles  W.S.W.  from  Reading,  56  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  London  by  road,  and  62J  miles  by  the  Great  Western  railway. 
The  population  was  6574  in  1851.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4 
aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Berks  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  New- 
bury Poor-Law  Union  contaius  18  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  42,956  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  20,815.  As  early  as 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  the  place,  then  called  Newbir  or 
Newbyrig,  was  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  Ernulph  de  Hesdin.  The 
principal  streets  are  broad  and  well  paved,  and  the  town  is  lighted 
with  gas.  The  church  is  a  plain  stone  buildings  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  YIL  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptist^ 
and  other  dissenters,  have  places  of  worship.  The  Free  Grammar 
school,  which  has  an  income  of  100/L  a  year  from  endowment,  had  50 
scholars  in  1851.  In  the  town  are  a  literary  institute,  a  dispensary, 
and  a  savings  bank.  The  weekly  market  is  held  on  Thursday.  Fairs 
are  held  six  times  in  the  year.  The  Kennet  and  Avon  Canid  passes 
through  the  town. 

NEWBURYPORT.    [Massachdsotts.] 

NEWCASTLE,  Limerick  county,  Ireland,  a  post-  and  mftrket-town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  Arra,  an  affluent 
of  the  Deel,  in  62*  28'  N.  lat.,  T  4'  W.  long,  distant  by  road  25  miles 
S.W.  from  Limerick,  144  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Dublin.  The  popu- 
lation in  1851  was  2518,  besides  8297  inmates  of  the  workhouse. 
Newcastle  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  28  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  143,024  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  86,267.  The  town 
has  a  neat  rural  appearance.  It  mainly  consists  of  four  principal 
streets  and  a  spacious  square,  containing  some  well-built  houses.  The 
parish  church  is  a  handsome  structure,  built  in  1777  by  Yiscount 
Courtenay.  In  the  town  arc  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  the  Courtenay 
Free  school,  an  ancient  foundation,  and  a  National  school  A  fever 
hospital  and  dispensary  stand  on  an  eminence  near  the  town.  There 
are  a  large  town-hall,  a  neat  market-house,  an  infantry  barrack,  and  a 
Union  workhouse.  Some  coarse  cloths  are  manufactured.  Quarter 
and  petty  sessions  ai*e  held.  Saturday  is  the  market-day.  The  town 
took  its  name  from  a  castle  erected  by  a  community  of  Knights 
Templars  in  1184.  The  remains  of  the  building  have  been  in  part 
fitted  up  as  a  residence  by  the  Earl  of  Devon. 

NEWCASTLE.    [Delaware  ;  New  Brttwswick.] 

NEWCACTLE  EmLYN,  Caermorthenshire,  a  market-town,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Eenarth,  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Teifl,  in  52"  V  N.  lat,  4*  28'  W.  long., 
distant  10  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Caermarthen,  and  229  miles  W.  by 
N.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  hamlet  of  Newcastle-in- 
Bmlyn  was  1083  in  1851.  For  parliamentary  purposes  the  town  of 
Newcastle  is  united  with  Adpar  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Teifl,  in 
Cardiganshire ;  the  united  borough  called  Adpar,  is  contributory  to 
Cardigan  in  returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and 
had  a  population  in  1851  of  1746.  The  living  of  Newcastle  Emlyn  is 
a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cardigan  and  diocese  of 
St.  David's.    Newcastle  Poor-Law  Union  contains  22  parishes  and 


townships,  with  an  acrea  of  118,846  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  20,178. 

Newcastle  was  anciently  called  Dinas  Emlyn  (city  of  Emltn),  and 
took  its  name  of  Newcastle  from  its  fortress  being  rebuilt  by  Sir 
Rhys  ap  Thomas,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  Tho  remAiii«  of  thiii 
castle,  on  a  sort  of  peninsula  formed  by  a  bend  of  the  Teifl,  present  a 
very  picturesque  appearance.  Newcastle  Emlyn  and  Adpar  are  ustially 
considered  as  one  town,  and  botii  are  commonly  included  under  the 
name  of  Newcastle.  The  houses  are  in  general  well  buUt.  The  parochial 
chapel  at  Newcastle  is  a  neat  modem  bililding.  There  ard  chapels  foir 
Baptists  and  other  l^is^enters,  ^  school  with  a  small  etido^ment,  and 
a  savings  bank.  The  to\irn  forms  a  centre  for  the  sale  of  cattle  fdr  the 
English  market  There  are  11  cattle  fairs  in  the  year.  A  county 
court  is  held. 

.  ^  NEWCA8TLEUNDER-LYME,  Staffordshire,  a  market-town,  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
is  situated  in  68'  1'  N.  lat,  2*  18'  W.  long.,  distant  16  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  Stafford,  150  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  rdsA,  and  147  miles 
by  the  North-Westcm  and  North  Staffordshire  railways.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  borough  in  1851  was  10,569.  The  borough  is  governed 
by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns 
two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living^  is  a  rectory 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford  and  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Newcastle- 
undcr-Lyme  Poor-LftW  Union  contains  nine  parishes  and  townsh^s, 
with  an  area  of  26,718  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  20^,814. 

Newcastle  was  a  corporate  town  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IL 
A  castle  was  erected  here  by  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  second  son 
of  Henry  III. ;  the  town  has  returned  members  to  Parliament  since 
the  27th  Edward  III.  Newcastle  is  situated  about  2  mUeS  from  the 
right  bank  and  n6ar  the  source  of  the  Trent  It  consists  of  seveM 
streets  irregularly  laid  out,  but  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  ga& 
There  are  a  guUdhall  with  a  market-place  beneath,  a  public  officd  iat 
the  mayor  and  magistrates,  two  churches,  of  which  one  y^m  rebuilt 
early  in  the  last  century,  but  has  a  lofty  square  tower  of  much 
greater  antiquity,  built  of  red-sandstone ;  chapels  for  ftoman  Catho*- 
lics,  Independents,  Baptists,  tTnitarians,  and  several  branches  of 
Methodists ;  National  and  Infant  schools,  and  an  Endowed  schooL 
The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1602,  which  has  an  income  of 
97^.  Ids.  a  year,  had  84  scholars  in  1858.  A  range  of  almshouses  for 
20  poor  females  was  foimded  by  Christopher  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle, 
son  of  the  celebrated  Qeorge  Monk. 

The  chief  manufacture  in  Newcastle-under-Lyme  is  that  of  hats^ 
which  are  prepared  here,  and  finished  in  London.  There  is  also  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  shoes.  There  are  silk-,  cotton-,  and 
paper-mills,  and  pottery-works.  Markets  are  held  on  Monday  and 
Saturday.  Five  fairs  and  five  moveable  cattlo  markets  are  held  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  A  branch  canal  communicates  with  the  Trent 
and  Mersey  Canal  at  Stoke:  and  a  canal  from  the  coal-mines  at 
Apedale,  about  8  miles  N.W.  from  Newcastle,  affords  facilities  for 
conveying  a  supply  of  coals  to  tlie  town. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE,  the  chief  town  of  Northumberiand', 
a  town  and  county  of  a  town  in  itself,  a  market-town,  municiptil  and 
parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county  on  the  river  TvAe,  8 4  miles 
from  its  confluence  with  the  German  Ocean,  in  54*  59'  N.  lat,  1*  37' 
W.  long.,  15  miles  N.  from  Durham,  117  miles  S.E.  from  Edinburgh, 
and  273  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  3034  miles  by  railway. 
The  population  of  the  borough  of  Newcastle  in  1851  was  87,784.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  14  aldermen  and  42  councillors,  of  whom'  one 
is  mayor;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Northumberland  and  diocese 
of  Durham.  Newcastle  Poor-Law  Union  contains  11  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  7102  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
89,156. 

Newcastle  appears  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  Pons  J2lii,  the 
second  station  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Roman  wall'.  Several 
Roman  remains  furnish  evidence  that  it  occupies  the  sltd  of  a  station. 
Many  coins  were  found  in  the  piers  of  the  old  bridge  thrown  ctown  by 
a  flood  in  1771,  and  the  remains  of  a  Roman  well,  two  altars,  frag^- 
ments  of  walls,  and  large  quantities  of  pottery,  in  digging  the  founda- 
tions of  the  county .  oourt-housd  in  1810.  Previous  to  the  Conquest 
the  place  went  by  the  name  of  Monkchester,  from  the  number  of 
monastic  institutions.  The  town  was  also  the  resort  of  numerous 
pilgrims  who  came  to  visit  the  holy  well  of  Jesus*  Mounts  now  Jesmond, 
a  mile  north-east  of  the  town.  One  of  the  streets  in  Newcastle  is 
still  called  Pilgrim-street.  It  was  from  a  fortress  built  by  Robert, 
eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  to  which  the  name  of  tiie  '  New 
Castle,'  waA  given,  that  fh&  town  derived  its  present  name.  In  the 
rebellion  of  Mowbray,  earl  of  Northumberland,  against  William  RufuB> 
this  fortress  was  taken  by  the  king:  In  l^e  reign  of  Stephen  it  was 
held  for  a  while  by  the  Scots,  fn  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  John 
Baliol  did  homage  at  Newcastle  for  his  crown  of  Scotland.  The  town 
had  been  early  incorporated,  probably  by  William  Rufus,  but  the  first 
mayor  was  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  1251.  In  the  wars 
with  Scotland,  Newcastle  was  a  frequent  place  of  rendezvous  to  the 
English  forces,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  several  diplomatic  meetings. 
In  1636  above  5000  persons  are  said  to  have  died  of  the  plague  at 
Newcastle,  an  indication  of  the  extent  and  population  of  tho  town. 
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In  the  oontest  between  Cliarles  L*  and  the  Parliament  the  town  was 
finally  taken  by  storm  in  1641  by  the  Soots,  who  had  oome  to  the 
support  of  the  Parliamentarians. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  summit  and  dediTities  of  three  lofty 
eminences,  rising  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne.  It  extends  about 
2  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  town  of  Gateshead,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  occupies  the  opposite  bank,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  suburb  of  Newcastle.  [Gateshead.]  Within  the  last 
10  or  12  ye^rs  the  old  part  of  the  town  has  undeigone  a  thorough 
change ;  new  streets  have  been  opened,  and  old  ones  widened,  for 
which  purpose  all  the  gates  of  the  old  wall,  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  towers,  as  well  as  many  curious  old  buildingn,  have  been  swept 
away.  In  the  upper  and  more  modem  parts  of  the  town  are  spacious 
streets  and  squares,  with  ranges  of  elegant  buildings.  The  whole  is 
well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  principal  improvements  have 
been  on  the  northern  side  of  the  town,  where  the  corporation  have 
erected  a  new  market-house,  and  entire  streets  have  been  built  of 
shops  and  houses  of  a  superior  description.  The  additions  to  the 
town  eastward,  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  are  chiefly  for  commercial 
or  manufacturing  purposes.  For  its  imorovements  Newcastle  is  greatly 
indebted  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Grainger,  a  builder  of  New- 
castle, who,  in  the  space  of  five  years,  planned  and  constructed  streets 
and  buildings  of  an  estimated  rental  of  nearly  1,000,000/L 

Newcastle  is  connected  with  Gateshead  by  a  stone  bridge  of  nine 
elliptic  arches,  erected  in  1781,  and  widened  in  1801.  A  short  dis- 
tance east  of  this  bridge  is  the  High-Level  Bridge,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  Newcastle.  This  vast  work  was  constructed 
in  order  to  connect  the  railways  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Tyne, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  form  a  roadway  that  should  avoid  the  steep 
and  dangerous  approaches  to  the  Tyne  by  Gateshead  and  Dean-street^ 
which  had  so  long  been  an  obstruction  to  the  free  communication 
between  the  towns.  The  roadway  is  carried  at  a  sufficient  elevation 
above  high-water  level  to  admit  of  vessels  passing  beneath  it  The 
bridge  is  supported  by  six  massive  stone  piers,  125  feet  apart^  four 
rising  180  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  .and  one  at  each  side.  The 
bridge  is  a  double  one,  carrying  a  road  for  foot  passengers,  horses,  and 
ordinary  carriages,  and  25  feet  above  that  a  nulway.  The  extreme 
lexigth  of  the  bridge  is  1375  feet;  the  waterway  is  512  feet.  The 
height  from  high-water  to  the  roadway  is  86  feet;  to  the  railway,  112 
feet ;  to  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  132  feet  The  cast  and  wrought 
iron  employed  in  constructing  the  bridge  weighed  5050  tons.  The 
cost  of  construction  was  234,4502. 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  large 
and  handsome  cruciform  church,  245  feet  in  length :  it  ia  diiefly  of 
decorated  English  character,  having  been  rebuilt  in  1 359.  The  steeple, 
which  is  at  the  west  end,  193  feet  high,  is  late  perpendicular.  At  the 
cornera  of  the  tower  are  bold  buttresses,  crowned  by  octagonsi 
turrets  with  crocketed pinnacles;  from  the bsse  of  these  tiurets  spring 
four  flying  buttresses,  crocketed  and  peculiarly  graceful  in  their  forms ; 
and  on  the  intersection  of  these  is  placed  a  lantern  crowned  with  ei 
crocketed  spire,  and  four  crocketed  pinnacles  at  the  comers.  This 
steeple  has  been  imitated  in  those  of  St.  Giles  at  Edinburgh,  and  St 
Dunstan's  in  the  Ea8t>  in  London,  and  in  other  places ;  but  the  imita- 
tions fall  far  short  of  the  original  In  the  interior  are  several 
interesting  monuments;  the  east  window  has  a  painting  of  Christ 
bearing  the  cross ;  and  there  is  an  iJtar-piece  by  Tintoretto,  represent- 
ing Christ  washing  his  diBciples'  feet  St  Andrew's  church,  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  town,  is  partly  of  Norman  architecture.  St 
John's,  near  the  Westgate,  is  a  lai^  cruciform  church,  chiefly  of  early 
English  character,  with  a  square  embattled  tower.  All  Saints'  church, 
near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  of  Grecian  architecture,  with  a  steeple 
202  feet  high.  The  interior  is  an  ellipse  86  feet  by  72  feet  The 
Roman  Catholic  church  of  St  Mary,  erected  in  1843,  U  a  msgnificent 
building,  in  the  early  English  style.  The  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  New 
Connexion,  and  Reform  Methodists;  Independents ;  Baptists;  English, 
Scotch,  United,  and  Reformed  Presbyterians ;  Swedenborgians ;  Unita- 
rians; Quakers;  Roman  Catholics;  and  Jews,  have  each  places  of 
worship.  In  March  1851  the  number  of  places  of  worship  in  New- 
castle was  51,  and  the  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  28,806. 
The  Royal  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1599,  had  120  scholars  in  1858. 
The  Newcastle  Gramn'-ar  school  has  had  a  rather  unusual  number  of 
distinguished  pupils.  Among  othera  are  Bishop  Ridley,  Mark  Akenside, 
Sir  Robert  Chambers,  lords  Collingwood,  Eldon,  and  StowelL  The 
Royal  Jubilee  school  was  established  in  1810.  There  are  numerous 
National,  British,  Ragged,  and  Infant  schools.  The  total  number  of  day 
schools  in  Newcastle  in  March  1861  was  115,  of  which  26  were  public 
schools  with  5328  scholars,  and  89  were  private,  with  8761  scholars. 
The  number  of  Sunday  schools  was  41,  of  which  15  were  supported 
by  MethodiBtsC  8  by  Episcopalians,  6  by  Baptists,  5  by  Presb^rians, 
4  by  Independents,  2  by  Unitarians,  and  1  by  Quakers.  The  total 
number  of  Sunday  scholan  was  6321.  There  were  5  evening  schools 
for  adults,  with  407  scholars.  There  is  a  savings  bank.  Two  public 
baths  have  been  formed  on  an  extensive  scale. 
^  The  Exchange  buildings  form  a  spacious  Ionic  structure  of  semi- 
circular form,  and  including  the  Guildhall,  Exchange,  and  Merchants' 
n      L     Xmong  the  other  public  buQdings  of  note  are  the  corn- 
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exchange,  theatre,  lecture-rooms,  assembly-rooms,  literary  and  philo- 
sophical institution,  branch  bank  of  England,  and  the  royal  arcade. 


The  town  and  county  jail  is  a  massive  stone  building  of  modem 
erection.  The  moot-hall,  or  county  court-house,  erected  in  part  of 
the  precincts  of  the  ancient  castle,  is  a  building  of  elegant  propcn^ 
tions,  adorned  with  a  fine  portico  of  six  doric  oolumns  on  the  eontli 
fron^  and  a  similar  portioo  of  four  columns  on  the  north  froui  The 
other  courts  are  the  town-hall,  burgess's  court  of  record,  non-borgan'B 
courts  new  county-court,  and  oourt  of  guild. 

The  benevolent  institutions  comprise  the  infirmary ,  diipeiuazy,  t 
lying-in  hospital,  asylums  for  lunatics,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for 
the  blind;  an  eye  infirmary ;  the  keelmen's  hospital  for  poor  keelmen; 
Jesus  hoBpittX  for  decayed  freemen,  their  widows  and  children;  the 
Trinity  almshouses,  lud  the  Westgate- hospital,  founded  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  peace  of  1814.  The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
instituted  in  1798,  occupies  a  handsome  building  of  Doric  arcbitecton, 
erected  in  1825,  comprehending  a  museum,  a  library,  and  other  apart- 
ments. The  library  contains  about  25,000  volume&  AdjoiniDg  the 
library  of  the  Literuy  and  Philosophical  Society  are  the  rooms  ud 
museums  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Northumberland,  Dorium, 
and  Newcastle.  The  Antiquarian  Society  of  Newcastle,  founded  in 
1813,  holds  its  meetings  in  the  keep  of  the  old  castle.  The  mechuics 
institute,  in  Blackett-street,  has  a  library  of  8500  volumea  The 
government  school  of  design  had  90  scholara  in  1851.  There  are  also 
a  botanic  and  horticultuial  society,  and  a  farmen*  dub  in  the  toffiL 
Extensive  barracks  are  on  the  north-west  of  the  town.  In  the  yicinitr 
are  several  large  cemeteries. 

The  commercial  importance  of  Newcastle  arises  from  its  aitoation 
on  a  river  navigable  thutf  far  by  aea-bome  vessels.  The  Tyne  fonns 
the  haven,  and  is  under  the  care  of  the  corporation.  The  riyer  lide 
is  lined  with  warehouses  and  extensive  quays.  The  chief  busioeas 
has  always  been  in  the  shipment  of  coals,  the  produce  of  the  suiroood- 
ing  coal-pits.  The  coal-field  is  estimated  to  extend  44  miles  in  len^, 
with  an  avenge  width  of  21  miles;  and  to  lie  at  an  average  depth  ol 
18  feft  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  this  coal-field,  which  ooousti 
of  alternating  beds  of  coal,  sandstone,  and  clay-slate,  the  seams  of  coal 
number  about  25 ;  they  are  of  varying  thickness,  lie  at  various  depths 
and  are  separated  by  more  or  less  numerous  earthy  beds.  The  ooali 
are  brought  down  the  river  in  broad  vessels  called  keels.  The  boat' 
men  are  called  keelmen.  The  imports  are  wine,  spirituous  liquon, 
and  fruit  from  the  south  of  Europe,  with  sulphur,  and  mundic-etoae, 
now  used  by  some  of  the  chemical  manufacturen  as  a  substitute  for 
sulphur ;  com,  timber,  flax,  tallow,  hides,  tobacco,  and  various  other 
articles.  The  gross  receipts  at  the  custom-house,  for  the  year  eoding 
January  5th  1851  were  331,961^ 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Newcastle  and  the  Tyne  are  the 
ohemicd,  glass^  iron,  and  lead  There  are  several  iron-smeltuig  for 
naces  in  the  neighbourhood,  large  iron-foundries,  and  very  extenare 
steam-engine  and  locomotive  manufactories.  On  the  banks  of  the 
river  are  numerous  chemical  works.  The  preparations  chiefly  manu- 
factured are  alum,  alkali,  chloride  of  lime,  sulphuric  acid,  &c.  The 
lofty  c£imneys  of  these  works,  reaching  to  a  height  of  from  150  feet 
to  above  800  feet^  foim  a  striking  feature  of  the  town,  and  from  the 
flatness  of  the  surrounding  country  are  seen  at  a  great  distance. 
Glass-works  were  established  in  Newcastle  in  1619.  The  manu&ctors 
has  ever  since  been  carried  on,  but  since  the  repeal  of  the  duty  onghss 
the  trade  has  been  greatly  extexided.  Plate,  crown,  and  flint-glaaa  and 
bottles  are  chiefly  made.  There  are  several  extensive  potteries  aod 
lead-works.  The  lead-ore  is  smelted  and  wrought  into  sheet-lead, 
pipes,  shot»  red-  and  white-lead,  &o.  Many  other  branches  of  maao- 
facture  are  carried  on;  soap-factories,  oil-mills,  works  for  painten'- 
colours,  roperies,  both  hemp  and  wire,  tanneries,  paper-mills,  fire  aod 
common  brick-works,  and  yards  for  ship-building  both  in  wood  and 
iron.  The  combustible  character  of  some  of  we  materials  used  io 
the  manufactures  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  occasioned  a  great 
destruction  of  life  and  property  in  both  places,  but  chiefly  in  Gates- 
head, by  an  explosion  which  took  place  on  October  6th,  1854. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belongiiig  to  the 
port  of  Newcastle  on  December  81st  1853  were :— Sailing-fesseb 
under  50  tons  107,  tonnage  3164;  above 50  tons  695,  tonnsge  147,7S2: 
steam-vessels  under  50  tons  89,  tonnage  1624 ;  above  50  tons  9,  toir 
nage  2226.  During  1853  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port^  in  the 
coasting-trade,  sailing-vessels,  inwards  2132,  tonnage  168,440;  outwardi 
11,172,  tonnage  1,502,813  :  steam-vessels,  inwards  399,  tonnage  8 1,SS6; 
outwards  429,  toimsge  97,154.  In  the  colonial  and  foreign  toade there 
entered  2555  sailing-vessels  of  350,190  tons,  and  70  steam-vesseU  of 
17,248  tons;  and  there  cleared  5396  sailing-yessels  of  864,291  toiu, 
and  70  steam-vessels  of  17,243  tons. 

The  inland  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable.  Markets  are  held 
on  Tuesday,  Thuraday,  and  Saturday.  The  oom-market  u  important 
The  markets  for  meat,  poultry,  butter,  vegetables,  &gl,  are  sU  held 
under  one  roof.  The  biulding  is  in  form  an  oblong  parallelt^gram, 
340  feet  long  by  250  feet  wide,  and  covers  an  area  of  nearly  t«o 
acres ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  as  well  as  largest  market-houses  in  the 
kingdom.  At  the  cattle-market  the  amount  of  business  done  a 
very  great  General  fain  are  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
August  and  the  last  Wednesday  in  October  (and  eight  following 
days) ;  horse  and  cattle  fairs  on  March  26,  and  the  last  Wednesday  in 
November :  hirings  for  £u*m  servants  are  held  on  the  first  Toesday  u 
May  and  November. 
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Until  the  construciion  of  the  High-Level  Bridge  the  railway  accom-  T 
xnodation  was  yery  incomplete.  When  that  was  erected,  and  the 
various  railways  on  both  sides  of  the  Tyne  were  connected  with  each 
other,  the  town  was  placed  in  direct  communication  with  most  of  the 
ports  and  principal  towns  of  England  and  Scotland.  A  central  terminus 
for  aU  the  lines  was  at  the  same  time  built,  on  a  magnificent  scale,  in 
a  convenient  part  of  the  town.  The  building  is  a  Roman  Doric  edifice 
of  polished  stone,  having  a  principal  front  nearly  600  feet  long,  with 
a  portico  in  the  centre  200  feet  long. 

NEWCHUKCH.    [Lakcashirb.] 

NEWENT,  Qloucestershire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Newent,  is  situated  in  51**  55'  N.  lat., 
2**  24'  W.  long.,  distant  8  miles  N.W.  from  Gloucester,  and  110  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  Uberty  of  Newent 
town  in  1851  was  1547.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Gloucester  and  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  Newent  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  18  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  45,281 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  12,575.  The  parish  church  U  ancient, 
but  has  been  much  altered  at  yarious  times.  The  Independents  have 
a  chapel,  and  there  are  National  schools.  Coal  abounds  in  the  vicinity. 
The  Hereford  and  Gloucester  Canal  passes  the  town.  The  market  is 
held  on  Friday:  fairs  are  held  on  the  Wednesday  before  Easter, 
Wednesday  before  Whitsuntide,  and  August  12th. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  an  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  is 
situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  46°  40'  and  51**  87'  N.  lat, 
52°  25'  and  59"  15'  W.  long.  It  forms  a  sort  of  barrier  across  the 
greater  part  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  northern 
extremity  of  the  island  is  separated  from  Labrador  by  the  Strait  of 
Belle  Isle,  which  is  60  miles  long  and  12  mUes  wide,  and  affords  a 
deep  and  safe  passage  to  and  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Cape 
Kays,  the  south-western  point  of  the  island,  is  about  70  miles  from 
the  North  Point,  in  Cape  Breton,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  water 
between  these  two  points  forms  the  opening  from  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence  to  the  Atlantic  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  The  area 
is  estimated  at  about  60,000  square  miles.  The  population  in  1853 
was  estimated  at  106,000,  all  of  whom  with  the  exception  of  about 
8000  are  fishermen  and  fishing  servants  and  labourers,  with  a  small 
number  of  families  engaged  iu  agriculture.  The  population  is  com- 
posed in  nearly  equal  proportions  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 

The  shores  are  rocky  and  high,  and  indented  by  broad  and  deep 
bays,  which  enter  from  40  to  60  miles  into  the  body  of  the  island. 
The  lands  adjacent  to  the  sea  are  rugged  and  bare,  but  at  the  heads 
of  the  bays  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  there  are  plains  of 
some  extent  covered  with  trees.  The  interior  of  the  island  seems  to 
contain  many  lakes,  and  to  be  full  of  swamps  and  bogs.  The  hills  do 
not  form  ridges,  but  are  isolated,  and  towards  the  eastern  coast  they 
are  low,  and  covered  with  trees  of  small  growth.  The  most  elevated 
part  is  the  northern  peninsuU  which  lies  along  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  established  on  the  south-eastern  coast, 
especially  on  the  peninsula  of  Avalon.  which  is  united  to  the  main 
body  of  the  island  by  a  low  isthmus  little  more  than  three  miles  wide. 
This  isthmus  separates  Trinity  Bay  from  the  Bay  of  Placentia.  The 
settlements  on  the  other  coasts  are  few  and  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  one  another. 

The  climate  of  Newfoundland  is  much  influenced  by  its  geog^phical 
position,  by  its  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  Atlantic,  and  by 
the  large  fields  of  ice  which,  during  March,  and  the  two  succeeding 
months,  are  on  their  way  from  the  polar  regions  towards  the  south, 
and  cover  the  sea  adjoining  the  island  to  a  great  extent.  Great 
humidity  prevaQs  whenever  ti^e  wind  blows  from  the  Atlantic.  The 
cold  in  winter  is  great,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  severe  as  it  is  on  the 
opposite  continent.  During  the  summer  months  the  days  and  nights 
are  generally  pleasant. 

Considerable  attention  has  of  late  years  been  paid  to  agriculture ; 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  turnips,  have  been  produced  of  the 
best  quality.  Large  supplies  of  seed  (wheat,  barley,  and  oats)  have 
been  imported  by  the  local  government,  as  well  as  vegetable  and 
garden  seeds,  and  have  been  distributed  among  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil;  prizes  have  also  been  given  for  the  best  crops  and  the  best  sped' 
mens  of  cattle.  Roads  are  being  constantly  extended ;  9002.  having 
been  spent  on  them  in  1852,  and  a  provincial  act  was  passed  in  1852 
for  the  establishment  of  an  electric  telegraph  company,  the  line  to 
extend  across  the  island  from  east  to  westy  and  to  be  connected  by  a 
submarine  cable  with  the  continent  of  America. 

Deer  and  foxes  are  numerous,  but  beavers  have  become  scarce. 
Fishing  is  almost  the  only  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Seals  are 
taken,  for  the  sake  of  the  skins  and  the  oil  produced  from  the  fat, 
either  by  means  of  nets  along  the  shores  or  by  vessels  proceeding  to 
the  floating  fields  of  ice  in  the  spring.  About  360  vessels,  of  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  about  85,000  tons,  and  carrying  about  18,000 
men,  are  employed  in  catching  the  seals.  A  large  number  of  other 
persons  find  employment  la  preparing  the  skins  and  extracting  the 
oiL  The  estimated  value  of  the  seids  caught  in  the  spring  of  1852 
was  about  250,0002.  The  cod  fishery  is  prosecuted  in  the  summer 
along  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of  the  island,  on  the  coasts  of 
Labrador,  and  on  the  Great  Bank.  The  cod-liver  yields  a  lai^ge 
qtiantity  of  oil,  which  is  extracted  by  merely  putting  the  livers  into 
casks^  and  when  they  are  fully  decayed  drawing  olF  the  oiL    The 


shoi^s  of  Newfoundland  swarm  with  herrings  from  March  to  Decem- 
ber, but  the  curing  is  not  well  attended  to,  and  the  fishery  is  in 
consequence  of  much  less  value  than  it  might  be.  The  salmon  fishery 
is  of  considerable  importance.  A  great  number  of  the  salmon  aro 
sold  on  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  parts  of  Newfoundland  to  Amerlcau 
traders,  the  i-emainder  ai*e  cured  and  packed  in  barrels  for  exportation. 

The  native  tribes  seem  to  have  left  the  island,  or  have  become 
extinct    The  last  was  the  Micmac  tribe. 

Newfoundland,  together  with  the  Bahamas,  forms  a  Church  of 
England  biahopric.  The  Protestants  on  the  island  include  Episco- 
palians, Weslcyau  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  some 
others.  There  is  no  state  provision  for  the  support  of  any  particular 
religious  denomiuation.  For  educational  purposes  a  grant  of  8400/. 
a  year  is  made  by  the  legislature,  and  is  disti'ibuted,  according  to  their 
numerical  proportions,  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 

St.  John's,  the  capital  of  Newfoundland,  is  situated  in  a  bay  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  island,  in  47'  83'  N.  kt,  52"  43'  W.  long.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbour  is  narrow,  and  has  only  12  feet  of  water  in 
mid-channel,  but  the  harbour  itself  is  spacious,  is  sheltered  on  all  sides 
by  high  rocks,  and  is  defended  by  several  forts.  The  town  sufiTered 
severely  from  a  confiagration  in  June,  1846.  The  damage  was  estimated 
at  1,000,000^  sterling.  A  ue\r  custom-house,  a  building  for  the 
meetings  of  the  legislature,  and  a  Protestant  cathedral  have  since  been 
built;  two  large  tanks  have  been  constructed  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  rendered  frost-proof,  so  as  to  afford  at  all  times  a  supply  of  good  fresh 
water;  besides  which  a  water  company  has  been  established,  and  also  a 
gas  company ;  and  a  cemetery  has  been  formed  outside  the  town.  The 
population  is  about  27,000.  The  town  next  in  impoitance  to  St  John's 
is  ^arbour  Orace,  on  the  west  side  of  Conception  Bay,  20  miles  N.W. 
from  St.  John's,  which  has  a  well-sheltered  harbour. 

The  Great  Bank,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  island,  is  the  most 
extensive  submarine  elevation  known  to  exist  in  any  ocean.  It  is 
600  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  200  miles  wide.  The  whole  appears 
to  be  a  mass  of  rock*  with  abrupt  edges,  which  deepen  suddenly  from 
25  to  90  fathoms.  There  are  about  4  fathoms  of  water  on  theshoalest 
parts.  The  principal  fishing  grounds  ai-e  over  the  Bank,  between  42** 
and  46'  N.  lat. 

The  affairs  of  the  colony  are  administered  by  a  governor,  a  legisla- 
tive assembly,  and  an  executive  coimcil.  The  total  revenue  in  1850 
was  82,625^  Os.  Sd.;  in  1852  it  was  80,479/.  19«.  lOd,  and  the  total 
expenditure  102,5362,,  the  customs  duties  having  fallen  off  from  a 
diminution  of  imports,  and  the  expenditure  having  been  increased  by 
the  necessity  of  affording  extensive  relief,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  cod-fishing  and  of  the  potato  crop.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  imports  in  1850  was  867,316/. ;  in  1852  it  was  795,7582. 
Thd  imports  consist  chiefly  of  provisions,  coals,  woollen,  cotton,  linen, 
and  silk  manufactures,  cordage,  fishing-tackier  and  various  other 
necessary  articles,  from  Great  Britain,  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America,  and  the  United  States.  The  estimated  value  of  the  exports 
in  1850  was  975,770/.,  the  exports  from  the  fisheries  alone  amounting 
to  928,427/.,  the  remaining  articles  of  export  being  chiefly  molasses, 
sugar,  and  wine,  which  are  imported  for  subsequent  exportation  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  colonies  in  North  America.  In  1852  the 
exports  were  somewhat  more  than  980,000/.  The  number  of  ships 
inwards  in  1850  was  1220  (138,628  tons) ;  the  number  of  ships  out- 
wards was  1102  (129,832  tons).  The  amount  of  the  customs  duties 
in  1850  was  64,524/.  7«.,but  in  1852  there  was  a  considerable  decline. 

Newfoundland  was  first  discovered  before  the  year  1000  by  the 
Norwegians  who  sailed  from  Greenland  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and 
visited  several  parts  of  the  coast  of  North  America.  It  was  again 
discovered  June  24th  1497  by  John  Cabot,  then  in  the  service  of 
England.  The  name  Newfoundland  was  given  by  him  to  the  whole  of 
the  territories  which  he  discovered,  but  was  subsequently  restricted 
to  the  island  to  which  it  is  now  applied.  After  several  attempts  had 
been  made  to  form  settlements  without  success.  Sir  George  Calvert, 
afterwards  Lord  Baltimore,  in  1623  formed  a  colony  on  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  island,  which  he  called  Avalon,  and  appointed  his 
son  governor.  He  and  his  followers  were  Roman  Catholics.  Other 
colonies  were  established  in  1633  by  Lord  Falkland,  and  in  1654  by 
Sir  David  Kirk.  In  1708  the  French  attacked  and  obtained  possession 
of  nearly  all  the  colonies,  but  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the  island  was 
declared  to  belong  wholly  to  Gi-eat  Britain,  the  French  being  allowed 
a  certain  limited  right  of  fishing. 

NEWHAVEN,  Sussex,  a  smsfil  sea-port  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Newhaven,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  navigable  river  Ouse,  near  its  mouth,  in  50"  47'  N,  lat,  0°  3'  E. 
long.,  distant  8  miles  S.  from  Lewes,  56  miles  S.  by  E.  from  London 
by  road,  and  56  4  miles  by  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  railway. 
The  population  of  the  parish  of  Newhaven  in  1851  was  1858.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  tho  archdeaconry  of  Lewes  and  diocese  of 
Chichester.  Newhaven  Poor-Law  Union  contains  16  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  28,462  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  5248. 

Newhaven  was  formerly  called  Meechmg.  The  parish  church  stands 
on  a  hill  to  the  west  of  the  town :  the  nave  is  modem,  but  the  chancel 
is  of  Norman  date.  There  are  a  chapel  for  Baptists  and  a  National 
schooL  The  harbour  is  the  best  tidal  harbour  between  Ports- 
mouth and  the  Downs.  It  has  been  oonsiderably  improved  of 
late  years.     The  railway  is  carried  down   to   the    ^uay.     Sinc^ 
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the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Newhaven  the  traffic  of  the  place 
has  steadily  increased.  The  mouth  of  the  riyer  is  protected  by  a 
battery  on  the  heights  near  Castle  Hill.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a 
drawbridge  erected  in  1784.  There  are  a  ship-building  yard  and  laige 
bonding  warehouses.  The  chief  imports  consist  of  coals,  timber,  corn, 
wine,  and  spirits, 'and  there  is  a  good  coasting-trade  in  flour  and 
butter.  The  exports  are  limited,  most  of  the  vessels  going  out  in 
ballastb  The  number  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of 
Kewhaven,  on  December  31st  1853  was  25,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  2621,  of  which  10,  under  50  tons  each,  amounted  to  216  tons. 
During  1858  there  entered  the  port  301  sailing-veseels,  of  33,310  tons, 
and  273  steam-vessels  of  42,020  tons;  and  there  cleared  61  sailing- 
vessels  of  6116  tons,  and  280  steanii-vessels  of  42,202  tons.  Steam- 
vessels,  in  connection  with  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  railway,  ply 
between  Newhaven  and  Dieppe  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

NEWHAVEN.    [Coknkoticut  ;  EdinburghshiebJ 

NEWMARKET,  partly  in  Cambridgeshire  and  partly  in  Suffolk,  a 
market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  52**  14' 
K.lat,  0**  25' E.  long.,  distant  13  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Cambridge, 
61  miles  N.  by  B.  from  London  by  road,  and  64  miles  by  the  Eastern 
Counties  railway.  The  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The 
population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  3356.  The  livings  are  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Sudbury  and  diocese  of  Ely.  Newmarket  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  29  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  97,373 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  30,655.  The  town  is  built  in  the 
bottom  and  along  the  sides  of  a  valley.  The  main  street  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  wide,  and  well  lighted.  There  is  a  neat 
market-house.  Besides  the  two  parish  churches  there  are  chapels  for 
Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  a  National  school,  and  a 
savings  bank.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1623,  and  again  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Horse-racing, 
now  the  principal  source  of  prosperity,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  here  till  about*  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  English  throne  horse-racing  became  a 
fashionable  diversion,  and  a  house  was  erected  at  Newmarket  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  king  and  his  court  Adjoining  the  remaining 
portion  of  this  house  are  the  extensive  stables  formerly  used  for  the 
royal  stud.  Thebuilding  of  the  Jockey  Club  and  other  large  mansions 
are  close  by.  Tne  race-course  extends  four  miles  in  leng^th,  and  is 
considered  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  training-ground  Ib  on  a 
gentle  acclivity  on  the  southern  side  of  the  town,  and  &r  its  purpose 
is  quite  equal  to  the  race-course.  The  races  which  take  place  during 
the  year  are  seven  in  number,  and  never  fail  to  attract  a  lirge  number 
of  visitors.  The  mai-ket-day  is  Tuesday.  The  fairs  are  held  on  Whit- 
Tuesday  and  on  the  8th  of  November.  Mi^lt^ng  and  brewing  are 
carried  on.     A  countv  court  is  held. 

NEWMARKET.  "FCobk.] 

NEWMILNS,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  a  village  and  ancient  bui^gh  of 
barony  in  the  parish  of  Loudoun,  ib  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Irvine  Water,  in  55*  36'  N.  lat,  4'  20^  W.  long.,  distant  7  miles  E.  from 
Kilmarnock,  41  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Glasgow  by  the  South-Westem 
railway,  and  57  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Edinburgh  by  road.  The 
population  of  the  burgh  in  1851  was  2211.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  hand-loom  weaving.  The  village  contains  the  parish 
church,  a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians,  the  parochial  school,  a 
school  for  girls,  and  a  subscription  library. 

NEWNHAM.    [Gloucbstebshire.] 

NEWPORT,  Monmouthshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentaiy  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
St  Woollos,  is  situated  en  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Usk,  about  4 
miles  from  its  mouth,  in  51**  35'  N.  lat,  2°  59^  W.  long.,  distant  24 
iniles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Monmouth,  148  miles  W.  from  London  by 
road,  and  1581  miles  by  the  Great  Western  and  South  Wales  railways. 
The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  19,323.  The  borough  is 
governed  b^  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor; 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Monmouth  and  Usk,  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Monmouth  and  diocese  of  Llandaff.  Newport  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  40  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  110,255  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  43,472. 

The  town  of  Newport  has  much  increased  in  importance  of  late 
years.  Extensive  iron-works  have  been  established,  and  the  docks, 
opened  in  1842,  have  afforded  increased  accommodation  for  shipping. 
The  town-hall  and  the  post-office  are  modem  erections.  The  parish 
ehurch  was  originally  of  Norman  architecture :  Uie  nave  and  a  very 
fine  western  anSiway  remain  in  good  condition.  There  are  also — St 
Paul's  church,  built  within  the  last  15  years ;  a  new  church  in  the 
suburb  of  Pillgwenly,  adjacent  to  the  docks ;  a  la^ge  and  handsome 
Itoman  Catholic  chapel ;  chapels  for  Welsh  and  English  congregations 
in  connection  with  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic  Methomsts,  Independents, 
and  Baptists ;  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools;  an  Athenssum; 
a  mechanics  institute ;  a  working  man^s  institute ;  a  dispensary ;  and 
a  savings  bank.  Nails  and  iron  spikes  are  extensively  manufactured. 
The  exports  of  iron  and  coal  from  Newport  are  of  large  amount 
Newport  was  ancientiy  the  port  of  the  city  of  Caerleon,  about  3^  miles 
f4rther  up  the  river.  The  number  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging 
to  the  port  on  December  31st  1853  was  78,  namdy :— Sailing-vessels, 
19  under  50  tons,  tonnage  in  all  562 ;  and  59  above  50  tons,  tonnage 


11,378 :  steam- vessels  8,  tonnage  119.  During  1853  there  entered  the 
port  1967  sailing-vessels  of  149,777  tons  aggregate  burden,  and  31 
steamers  of  2366  tons;  and  there  cleared  7660  saUingveaaels  of  587,111 
tons,  and  24  steam-vessels  of  1763  tons  aggregate  burden.  The  docb 
cover  an  area  of  4^  acres.  The  dock-gates  have  a  dear  opening  of  62 
feet  The  rise  of  spring  tide  is  from  36  feet  to  40  feet  The  Usk  is 
navigable  for  shipping  up  to  the  stone  bridge.  A  short  distance  above 
the  stone  bridge  the  South  Wales  railway  crosses  the  river  on  a  bridge 
constructed  of  timber  and  iron.  The  Monmouthshire  Canal  commu- 
nicates with  Pontypool  and  Brecknock.  The  market-days  are  Wed- 
nesday and  SattXrday.  Commodious  baiTacks  stand  about  a  mile  from 
Ulc  town.  Newport  Castle,  of  which  the  only  remaios  are  a  aqaare 
tower  and  a  portion  of  the  great  hall,  now  used  as  a  brewery,  com- 
manded the  passage  of  the  Usk.  Newport  was  the  scene  of  the  Cfaartut 
outbreak  in  November,  1839. 

NEWPORT,  Shropdiire,  a  market-town  and  borough,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Newport,  is  situated  in  52*  46* 
N.  lat,  2*  22'  W.  long.,  distant  17  miles  E.N.E.  from  Shrewsbury,  142 
miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  144  miles  by  the  North-Westera 
and  Shropshire  Union  railways.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851 
was  2906.  ^  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Salop  and  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Newport  Poor-Law  Union  contaioa  16 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  47,477  acres^  and  a  popoktios 
in  1851  of  15,620. 

The  corporation  of  Newport  existed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  1 
portion  of  the  parish  church  appears  to  be  of  the  15th  centniy,  and 
the  interior  bears  traces  of  great  beauty ;  but  the  aide-aisles  baring 
been  rebuilt  with  brick,  the  building  presents  a  most  incongroooi 
appearance.  The  Independents  and  Roman  Catholics  have  pliioes  of 
worship.  The  Free  Grammar  school  has  three  masters,  and  sevenl 
exhibitions  for  Oxford  University.  The  number  of  scholars  m  IS51 
was  53.  There  are  another  Endowed  school  for  boys,  a  Katiooal 
school  for  girls,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held.  Tb 
market-day  is  Saturday.  The  manufacture  of  stockings  furnishes  boba 
employment 

NEWPORT,  Isle  of  Wight,  Hampshure,  the  capital  of  the  island, & 
market-town  and  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  pariidi 
of  Newport,  is  situated  in  50*  42'  N.  lat,  1*  IT  W.  long,  distant  82 
miles  S.S.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  18^1 
was  8047.  The  borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors, 
and  returns  two  membero  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  Umg  a 
a  curacy  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Cariabrooke,  in  the  archdeaoomy 
and  diocese  of  Winchester. 

Newport  is  situated  in  a  valley  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  on  Hh 
left  bank  of  the  Medina  River,  which  is  navigable  to  Newport  YesaeU 
of  considerable  burden  can  ascend  to  the  quay  with  high  tides.  The 
town  is  built  on  an  easy  ascent,  and  is  wdl  paved,  lighted  with  gaa, 
and  clean.  The  town-hidl  and  market-house  form  a  neat  and  commo 
dious  structure.  There  are  a  public  library  and  reading-room,  called 
the  Isle  of  Wight  Institution ;  a  mechanics  institute ;  a  Fi-ee  Grammar 
school,  which  had  42  scholars  in  1852;  a  small  theatre;  and  two 
assembly-rooms.  The  church  was  built  in  1172,  but  has  been  frequently 
repaired  and  altered.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics ;  National  and  Iniant 
schools;  Blue-coat  and  Gray-coat  schools  for  girls;  and  a  savings  bant 
A  cotmty  court  is  held.  The  House  of  Industry,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Newport,  is  a  spacious  building,  with  80  acres  of  land  attached  to  it, 
divided  into  fields  and  gardens,  and  cultivated  by  the  inmates.  The 
Albany  barracks  were  built  in  1798,  and  were  much  employed  daring 
the  last  war :  they  have  a  good  military  hospital,  and  groonds  attached 
to  them.  Parkhurat  piison,  for  juvenile  convicts,  is  in  the  neighboiu' 
hood  of  Newport 

The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  is  much  frequented,  Newport  being 
a  central  depdt,  from  which  com  and  other  agricultural  produce  v« 
shipped,  and  which  imports  articles  of  manufacture,  coals,  proTiaioD^ 
Sec,  for  the  interior  and  south  side  of  the  island.  The  lace  mannfiiC' 
ture  employs  several  hundred  persons.  An  annual  fair  is^  held  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  in  Whitsun  week;  at  Micbselno^ 
are  three  Bargain-Fair  Saturdays,  when  the  country  men-servants  and 
maid-servants  meet  at  separate  parts  of  the  town  to  be  hired,  and  thii 
is  the  great  season  for  rustic  sports.  There  are  some  fine  walks  in  tk 
neighbourhood  of  Newport 

NEWPORT.    [Essex;  Kentucky;  Pembrokxshibe ;  Tippkbabt.I 

NEWPORT  PAQNELIi,  Buckinghamshire,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Pooi>Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Newport  Pignefl,  ii 
situated  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Ouse  and  Ousel,  in  52*  5 
N.  lat,  0^  48'  W.  long.,  28  mUes  N.  by  E.  from  Aylesbury,  50  mll» 
N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  town  a 
1851  was  8312.  The  living  ii  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaoomy  of 
Buckingham  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Newport  Pagnell  Poo^L«w 
Union  contains  45  parishes  and  townships^  with  an  area  of  68,0^1 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  23,09$. 

The  town  of  Newport  Pagnell  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by 
the  river  Ousel,  over  which  there  is  an  iron  bridge,  erected  in  iSJft 
The  parish  church  is  a  spacious  building  of  considerable  sntiquityi 
with  a  handsome  square  tower  and  pinnacles,  and  stands  upon  an 
eminence  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
There  are  chapels  for  Independents^  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists; 
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National,  British,  Mid  Infimt  BohooU;  a  Charify  lohool  for  20  ^rls;  a 
school  for  gprls,  Bupported  by  Mrs.  Vanhagan ;  a  literary  and  scientific 
institute;  and  a  saviugs  bank.  There  is  here  an  academy  for  educating 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  in  connection  with  the  Independents. 
Tha  principal  charities  of  tha  place  are  Revises  almshouses  and  Queen 
Ann's  hospital,  or  almshouse — so  called  from  Ann,  consort  of  James  I., 
by  -whom  it  was  refounded.  The  manufacture  of  bone-lace  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent  There  is  a  good  carrying  trade  in  com,  coal,  and 
timber.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  seven  fairs,  chiefly  for 
oatUe,  are  held  in  the  year.    A  county  court  is  held. 

NEWPORT,  or  NEWPORT-PRATT,  county  Mayo,  Ireland,  a 
market-town  and  sea-port,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  Clew  Bay,  on  the  Neivport  River,  in  5^  53' 
N.  lat,  9**  31'  W.  loog.,  distant  by  road  11  miles  W.N.W.  from  Castle- 
bar,  170  miles  W.N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was 
9Si.  Newport  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  10  electoral  divisionB^  with 
an  area  of  159,510  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  15,879.  The 
town  contains  a  neat  parish  church,  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and 
AfethodiBta^  and  several  National  schools.  There  are  also  a  coui't- 
bouse,  some  large  storehouses  recently  erected,  and  a  Union  work- 
house. The  harbour  admits  to  the  quays  vessels  of  400  tons.  The 
principal  trade  a  the  export  of  grain.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
monthly.  Tuesday  is  the  marketday.  Fairs  are  held  June  8th, 
August  Ist,  November  11th,  and  December  20th.  The  neighbourhood 
is  strikingly  diversified  by  the  numerous  islands  around  the  head  of 
Clew  Bay,  and  the  lofty  mountains  skirting  it  on  either  side,  and 
those  overhanging  Newport  Yale. 

NEWRY,  Ireland,  a  sea-port  town,  parliamentary  borough,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  partly  in  county  Armagh,  but  chiefly  in 
county  Down,  is  situated  on  the  Newry  River,  in  54°  10'  N.  lat, 
C**  20^ W.  long.,  diitant  by  road  38  miles  S.aW.  from  Belfast,  63  miles 
N.  from  Dublhi  by  road,  and  74  miles  by  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda, 
and  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  railways.  The  borough  returns  one 
member  to  the  Imperial  Parliaments  Its  population  in  1851  was 
13,191,  besides  883  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  Newry  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  23  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  137,785  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  84,579. 

The  town  grew  up  around  a  monasteiy,  which  was  founded  in 
1153,  and  soon  after  a  castle  was  built  in  the  place,  by  John  de 
Couroey,  one  of  the  Anglo-Norman  conquerors  of  Ulster.  The  castle 
was  destroyed  by  Edward  Bruce,  in  his  invasion  of  Ireland.  Being 
rebuilt,  it  was  again  destroyed  in  the  rebellion  of  Shane  O'Neil ;  but 
was  a  second  time  restored  by  Bagnal  Marshal,  of  Ukter,  who  also 
rebuilt  the  town,  and  repeopled  it  with  Protestant  settlen.  Newry 
suffered  in  the  civil  war  of  1641,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  army  of 
James  II.,  in  their  reti'eat  from  the  north  in  1689,  only  the  castle 
and  six  houses  being  left  standing.  The  borough  was  incorporated 
by  James  L,  and  till  the  Union  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish 
Parliament  The  corporation  is  extinct.  The  town  is  under  the 
management  of  21  commissioners.  Four  stone  bridges  over  the  river 
Newry  connect  the  two  parts  of  the  town,  and  four  drawbridges 
cross  the  canaT,  which  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The 
town  contains  many  handsome  houseft.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  well- 
paved,  and  supplied  with  water. 

The  parish  church,  a  handsome  structure  in  the  early  English 
style,  with  a  tower  anid  spire  190  feet  high,  was  erected  in  1811.  Of 
two  chapels  of  ease,  one,  formerly  the  parish  church,  was  built  in 
1578,  and  restored  in  1660.  There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
one  of  them  the  diocesan  chapel  of  the  Bishop  of  Dromore;  a 
nunnery;  a  school,  preparatory  to  the  college  of  Maynooth;  chapels 
for  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Methodists;  National  schools; 
and  a  savings  bank.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  new  court- 
house, the  town-hall  or  market-house,  a  spacious  assembly-room,  a 
neat  custom-house,  a  large  infiintry  barrack,  the  fever  hospital, 
dispensary,  Union  workhouse,  and  two  bridewells.  Along  the  quay 
are  lai^e  and  well-built  warehouses.  The  manufiactures  of  the  town 
are  linen,  cotton,  glass,  and  cordage.  There  are  also  iron  and  brass 
foundries,  coach  and  car  manufactories,  tan-yards,  breweries,  a  distil- 
lery, and  com-  and  flour-mills.  Newry  communicates  with  Carling- 
ford,  5  miles  distant,  by  a  ship  canal  and  the  Newry  River;  and  witii 
Loagh  Neagh,  82  miles  distant,  by  a  boat  canal  and  the  river  Bann. 
Vttsels  drawing  15  feet  water  ascend  to  Albert  Basin,  at  the  town. 
The  port  of  Newry,  which  extends  to  Carlingford  Bay,  admits  vessels 
of  1000  tons  to  Warrenpoint^  61  miles  below  the  tovm.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  grain,  provisions,  cattle,  eggs,  and  butter.  Two 
steamers  sail  twice  a  week  to  Liverpool  There  ia  a  considerable 
trade  with  North  America,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Levant  On  Dea  81st 
1858  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port,  117  sailiog- 
Tcssels,  of  7694  aggregate  tonnage,  and  three  steamers,  of  873  tons. 
During  1858  then  entered  the  port  778  sailing-vessels  of  55,873  tons, 
and  145  steam-vessels  of  40,686  tons  aggregate  burden ;  and  there 
cleared  224  sailing-vessels  of  18,097  tons,  and  135  steam-vessels  of 
{8,266  tons  aggregate  burden.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  in 
the  town.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Monday  after  Easter  week,  and 
on  October  29th.  In  Ballybot^  a  part  of  the  town  within  the  county 
of  Armagh,  fairs  are  held  on  the  Tuasdsys  after  the  18th  day  of 
March,  June,  September,  and  Noramber.  The  mu^stHlays  ara 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday. 


NEWTON-IN-THE-WILLOWS.  [UKCASHiai!.] 
NEWTON,  or  NEWTON  ABBOT,  Devonshire,  a  market-town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  situated  on  the  little  river 
Lemon,  at  the  head  of  the  Teign  SBstuary,  in  50"  82'  N.  lat,  8*  86' 
W.  long.,  distant  15  miles  a  by  W.  from  Exeter,  188  miles  8.W.  by  W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  214  miles  by  the  Qreat  Western  and 
Bristol  and  Exeter  railways.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Newton 
in  1851  was  3147.  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Totnes  and 
diocese  of  Exeter.  Newton  Abbot  Poor-Law  Union  contains  39 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  117,396  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  52,306. 

Newton  Abbot  is  finely  situated  on  rising  ground  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Lemon.  On  the  left  bank  is  that  part  of  the  town  called 
Newton  BusheL  The  town  has  been  considerably  improved  of  late 
years.  The  town-hall  is  a  neat  building.  Beaides  the  parochial  chapel 
there  are  in  Newton  Abbot  chapels  for  Independents  and  Baptists. 
The  Wesloyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel  in  Newton  Bushel,  and  tiiere 
are  National  schools.  The  market-days  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
Fairs  are  held  on  June  24th,  September  lltb,  and  November  6th.  it 
was  at  Newton  Abbot  that  William,  prince  of  Orange,  afterwards 
William  IIL,  made  his  first  public  declaratipn  after  landmg  at  Torbay 
in  1688. 

NEWTON.      [aLAUOnGAKBHIBB.] 

NEWTON  STEWART.    [TraoNB;  Wigtokshire.] 

NEWTON-UPON-AYR.     [Ayb.] 

NEWTOWN,  Montgomeryshbe,  a  market-town,  parliamentazy 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Newtown, 
is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn,  in 
52**  83'  N.  lat,  Z""  8'  W.  long.,  distant  8  miles  S.W.  from  Montgomery, 
and  175  miles  W.N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Newtown,  which  is  contributory  to  Montgomery 
in  returning  a  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  was  6871  in  1851. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Montgomery  and  diocese 
of  St  Asaph. 

Newtown  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  flannel  manufacture  in  Mont* 
gomeryshire.  A  spaoious  flannel  hall  has  been  recently  erected.  The 
church  is  a  new  building;  there  are  chapels  for  various  bodies  of 
Dissenters,  a  National  school,  and  a  mechanics  institute,  with  a  library 
of  300  volumes.  A  county  court  is  held.  There  are  several  potteries, 
tan-yards,  and  malt-kilnsi  Machinery  of  various  descriptions  is  manu* 
factured.  The  Montgomery  Canal  commences  at  this  town.  Around 
the  canal  basin,  or  along  tiia  banks  of  the  canal,  are  lime-kilns,  and 
wharfs  and  yards  for  landii^g  and  storing  coals,  bricks,  slates,  timber, 
and  other  articles.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday.  There  are  several  yearly  faira^  one  of  them  a  oonsiderabla 
fair  for  sheep  and  pigs. 

NEWTOWN.    fCoNNBOTicur;  Wight,  Iblb  of.] 

NEWTOWN-BARRY.    [Wbxpord,  County  ot J 

NEWTOWN-BUTLER.    [Fbbmanaqh.] 

NEWTOWN-PORBES.    [Longford,  Oounty  of.] 

NEWTOWN-LIMAVADY,  counl^  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  a 
market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Roe,  and  on  the  Londonderry  and  Coleraine  road, 
in  55*"  8'  N.  kt,  6°  56'  W.  long.,  distant  by  road  15  miles  E.N.E. 
from  Londonderry,  148  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Dublin.  The  population 
in  1851  was  3206,  beaides  408  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  Newtown- 
limavady  Poor-Law  Union  oomprises  19  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  152,892  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  88,899.  Newtown- 
limavady  contains  a  laif^e  parish  church ;  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel ; 
an  Independent,  a  Methodist,  and  five  Presbyterian  chapels;  a 
National  school,  an  Infant  school,  and  a  savings'  bank.  There  are 
also  a  market-house,  a  dispensary,  the  Union  workhouse,  and  bride- 
welL  Large  sales  of  flax  and  of  general  farm  produce  are  made  at 
the  markets,  which  are  held  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Friday. 
Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held.  Fairs  are  held  March  28th, 
June  13th,  and  October  29th.  Newtown-limavady,  then  named  the 
Dog's  Leap,  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  O'Oallans.  The  town  shared 
in  most  of  the  important  warlike  events  of  which  Londonderry  county 
was  the  scene  in  the  period  subsequent  to  tihe  conquest  It  was 
incorporated  by  James  II.  and  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish 
Parliament 

NEWTOWN-HAMILTON.    [Armagh.] 

NEWTOWNARDS,  County  Down,  Ireland,  a  market-town,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  near  the  head  of  Lough  Strang- 
ford,  on  the  Belfast  and  Donaghadee  road,  in  54*  36'  N.  lat,  5"  54' 
W.  long.,  121  miles  E.  firom  Belfast  by  the  Belfast  and  County  Down 
railway,  which  ia  opened  to  the  town.  The  population  in  1851  was 
9567,  besides  508  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  Newtownards  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  16  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  98,851  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1861  of  56,861.  The  town,  pleasantly  sitaated  in 
the  midst  of  biUs,  is  neat,  reguhu*,  and  well  built  In  the  Market- 
square  and  principal  street  are  many  good  houses.  The  parish  church 
is  a  handsome  building,  erected  in  1817.  There  are  chapels  for 
Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  MethodiBt^  and  three  National 
schools.  The  old  parish  ohuroh,  erected  in  1682,  a  laive  building 
with  a  handsome  spire,  is  now  used  as  a  oourt-house.  There  are  a 
maricet-honse,  a  bridewell,  and  a  Union  workhouse.  The  weavhig  and 
embroidering  of  muslin  aflbrd  a  oonaiilerable  amount  of  employment 
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Quarter  and  petty  sesdons  are  held.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  second 
Saturday  of  every  month,  and  on  January  23rd,  May  lith,  and 
September  28rd.  Near  the  oentre  of  the  town  is  an  octagonal  struc- 
ture, with  canopied  niches,  formiog  the  pedestal  of  a  cross,  erected  in 
1686.  Newtownards  was  incorporated  by  James  II.,  and  returned 
two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament. 

NEWTYLE.     [FOBFABSHIBB.] 

NGAMI,  LAKE.    [Africa.] 

NLA.GABA.    [Canada.] 

NICiBA  {Nikaia),  an  ancient  rained  city  in  Bithynia^  in  the  north- 
west of  Asia  Minor,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  the  Turkish  yillage 
of  Is-nik.  It  stood  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  Ascania,  and  was 
built  or  restored  by  Antigonus,  son  of  Philip,  after  whom  it  was 
called  Antigoneia.  The  name  was  subsequently  changed  by  Perdiocas 
in  honour  of  his  wife,  Nicsea,  daughter  of  Ptolomaeus,  king  of  Egypt. 
The  city  became  early  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop.  It  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  the  latter  end  of  a.i>.  825,  but  it  was  restored 
under  the  emperor  Yalens  in  368.  Aided  by  the  Greek  Nicephoras 
Meiissenus,  the  Turks,  under  Solyman  I.,  took  the  city  (1080),  which 
was  made  their  head-quarters  till  1097,  when  Godefroi  de  Bouillon,  at 
the  head  of  the  Crusaders,  took  it  after  a  siege  of  85  days,  and  it  was 
again  united  to  the  Greek  empire.  Two  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Latin  empire  in  Constantinople  (1204)  Theodore  Lascaris  made 
Niciea  the  Greek  capital,  which  it  continued  to  be  till  1261,  when,  in 
the  reign  of  Michael  Palseologus  (who  was  crowned  at  Nicsoa  the  year 
before),  Constantinople  was  recovered  by  the  Greeks.  In  1338,  after 
an  obstinate  and  bloody  siege,  the  Turks,  under  Orkan,  again  took 
Nicsea,  which  they  made  their  capital.  After  the  battle  of  Angora 
(June  80,  1402)  it  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  followers  of  Tamer- 
lane. In  1422  it  joined  in  a  conspiracy  to  put  Mustapha  on  the 
throne  of  his  brother,  Amurath  II.,  whereupon  the  latter  reduced  the 
cily  to  obedience,  and  had  his  brother  and  the  chief  conspirators 
strangled  in  his  presence. 

Sir  Charles  Fellowes,  who  visited  the  site  of  Nicsea,  says  that  the 
walls  form  a  circuit  of  four  miles.  These  walls  are  stroigthened  with 
towers.  One  part  is  built  or  repaired  with  materials  of  great  elegance 
from  an  ancient  temple ;  another  part  is  built  with  Roman  brick ;  a 
third  with  marbles  of  a  late  age,  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  and 
ill-cut  inscriptions,  shewing  the  repairs  made  in  Clmstian  times ;  the 
remaining  parts  are  built  of  immense  stones  cut  to  fit  into  each  other 
ipthe  Cyclopean  styla  Four  large  majestic  gateways  with  arched 
entrances  still  exist  in  an  almost  perfect  state,  but  the  inscriptions 
that  once  covered  them  have  been  nearly  altogether  effaced.  Among 
the  existint^  remains  are  many  inscribed  stones,  copies  of  which  are 
given  in  Sir  Charles  Fellowes's  'Asia  Idinor;'  ancient  bas-reliefs;  a 
few  statues ;  and  ruins  of  an  early  Greek  theatre,  '*  of  extremely  good 
workmanship,  and  colossal,  the  stones  being  some  nine  and  others 
fourteen  feet  in  length."  Buins  of  mosques,  baths,  aud  houses  are 
seen  among  the  gardens  and  corn-fields  which  cover  a  great  space 
within  the  ancient  walla  In  the  villoge  of  Is-nik,  which  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  ruins  there  is  a  small  church,  used  by  the  Greeks  for 
their  worship,  with  Mosaic  floor  and  ceiling  of  the  Byzantine  age. 
Every  fencey  trough,  or  paving-stone  in  the  village  and  its  neighbour- 
hood is  derived  from  this  quarry  of  art,  and  many  fragments  of  good 
sculpture  are  built  into  the  houses.  A  Roman  aqueduct  stUl  conveys 
water  to  the  town  from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  In  the  lake,  the 
waters  of  which  are  of  transparent  clearness,  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  landing-place. 

In  the  history  of  the  church  Nicssa  is  memorable  as  the  place  in 
which  the  first  and  seventh  cecumenical  or  general  councils  were  held. 
The  first,  held  in* 825  (June  19  to  August  25),  in  presence  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  and  presided  over  by  Osius,  representative  of 
Pope  Sylvester,  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Arius,  maintained  the 
divinity  of  Christy  and  declared  the  oonsubstantiality  of  the  Son  of 
God  with  his  Father  to  be  an  article  of  faith.  The  creed  founded 
upon  these  decrees  was  drawn  up  by  Osius ;  it  is  the  Symbolum  Nicss- 
num,  that  is,  Nicsene  or  Nicene  Creed,  still  in  use.  This  council  also 
passed  decrees  for  celebrating  the  festival  of  Easter  on  the  same  day 
throughout  Christendom.  A  proposal  forbidding  priests  who  were 
married  before  receiving  holy  orders,  to  live  with  their  wives,  was 
rejected.  The  council  was  attended  by  318  bishops  from  all  parts  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

The  seventh  general  council,  held  in  787  (September  24  to 
October  28),  and  attended  by  877  bishops,  condenmed  the  Iconoclasts, 
and  explained  the  worship  of  imageai 

(Fellowes,  Ada  Minor  ;  Art  de  Virifier  let  JkUeB.) 

NICARAGUA,  Republic  of,  Central  America,  occupies  the  hilly  and 
volcanic  region  extending  from  Salinas  Bay  to  the  Bay  of  Conchagua 
on  the  Pacific,  and  back  to  the  Mosquito  territoiy.  It  may  be  taken 
generally  as  lying  between  10**  45'  and  14**  10'  N.  lat.,  84*"  and  87''  40" 
W.  long. ;  and  as  bounded  £.  by  the  Mosquito  territory ;  N.  by  the 
republic  of  Honduras;  N.W.  by  that  of  Salvador ;  W.  by  the  Padfic 
Ocean ;  and  S.  by  the  republic  of  Costa-Rica :  but  the  eastern  boundary 
is  really  imdefined,  Nicaragua  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  right  of 
the  King  of  Moequito  to  the  tract  lying  along  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The 
area  consequently  is  not  agreed  upon :  that  really  under  the  authority 
of  the  republic  does  not  probably  exceed  85,000  square  miles,  but 
that  claimed  is  of  course  much  greater.  The  population  may  be  about 


250,000 :  the  chief  part  of  whom  are  ladlno!,  or  mulattoes,  sod  native 
Indians. 

The  coast  along  the  Pacifio  firom  Salinas  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Con- 
chagua bears  nearly  north-west.  It  jb  throughout  rocky  and  lua  some 
harbours  of  much  value.  That  which  may  just  now  be  regarded  u 
the  most  important,  from  its  being  the  Pacifio  port  for  the  Nicaagu 
route  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  is  San  Juan  del  Sor, 
north  of  Salinas  Bay,  which  is  formed  by  two  promontories  betireen 
400  and  500  feet  high,  having  an  entrance  above  8000  feet  acroM. 
The  harbour  is  small,  but  well  sheltered,  and  affords  anchorage  in  from 
2  to  10  fathoms  water.  About  a  mile  from  it  is  the  neariy  similar 
harbour  of  Nacascolo.  Port  Realejo,  towards  the  northern  end  of 
the  state,  is  also  a  very  good  and  much  larger  harbour,  and  ia  that 
which  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  transit  route  reoeired 
moat  of  the  foreign  vessels  trading  with  the  republic.  There  is  a  yery 
narrow  tract  of  tolerably  level  land  along  a  good  part  of  the  coast 

Along  the  western  side  of  the  republic,  at  a  few  miles  from  the 
coast,  extends  a  ridge  of  low  vdlcanic  mountains,  highest  at  the 
southern  end,  and  generally  decreasing  in  altitude  as  we  proceed 
northward  :  though  one  or  two  of  the  isolated  peaks  ia  the  northern 
part  are  among  the  most  elevated.  Several  of  these  volcanoes  appear 
to  stand  alone  or  to  have  scarce  any  connection  with  the  main  ridg^, 
though  standing  in  its  general  line  of  direction.  The  highest  summiti 
appear  to  be  Omotepec,  which  forms  an  island  in  Lake  Nicaragos 
(5100  feet  above  the  sea) ;  Momotomba,  at  the  northern  extremitf  of 
Lake  Managua,  about  the  same  height ;  Mombacho,  between  Lake 
Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific  (4500  feet) ;  Nindiri,  between  Managua  and 
Masaya ;  Felica ;  £1  Yiejo,  and  one  or  two  others.  Several  of  these 
are  active  volcanoes.  Another  mountain  tract,  a  part  of  the  mom- 
tain  system  of  Honduras,  extends  along  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  This  part  of  Nicaragua  is  traversed  by  eeveral  ridges,  eome 
of  whose  summits  attain  a  considerable  altitude.  Between  the  ridg^ 
extend  many  good-sized  valleys,  the  principal  being  those  of  the  Rio 
de  Segovia,  and  the  Rio  Escondido.  The  remainder  of  the  statd 
belongs  to  the  plain  of  Nicaragua,  of  which  however  the  laiger  portion 
forms  the  Mosquito  territory.  This  plain  is  but  little  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  which  occupies  a  lu^ 
part  of  the  Nicaragua  section  of  it  being  only  122  feet  above  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  Along  the  rivers  it  is  wooded;  the  rest  of  the  plain 
forms  extensive  savannahs,  covered  with  a  rich  Terdure^  and  present- 
ing occasionally  a  clump  of  high  trees.  The  dimate  being  ezcenirelf 
hot  and  moist  the  white  races  have  not  formed  any  settlements  on  thii 
plain,  and  it  ia  only  inhabited  by  independent  aboriginal  tribea 

The  few  rivers  which  in  Nicaragua  fall  into  the  Pacific  are  of  short 
extent  and  of  little  consequence.  Those  falling  into  the  Atlantic  sre 
longer  and  more  important.  Two  considerable  streams  rise,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  republic,  the  Segovia  and  the 
Escondido;  the  sources  of  some  of  their  upper  branches  are  not  veiy 
distant,  but  their  outlets  are  far  apart — ^that  of  the  Escondido  being 
near  the  southern,  and  that  of  the  Segovia  towards  the  northern  end 
of  the  Mosquito  coast  The  Segovia  flows  past  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  but  both  rivers  belong  more  to  MosQurro  than  to  Nicangaa. 
The  most  important  river  of  this  republic  is  the  SanJuanj  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa-Rica,  and  falls  into 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  near  11"  N.  lat.  It  is  by  means  of  this  river  and 
the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  that  one  of  the  two  great  lines  of  commnnics- 
tion  is  prbposed  to  be  opened  between  the  AUantio  and  Pacific  ooeana 
The  river  San  Juan  is  tiie  only  channel  by  which  the  Lake  of  Nica- 
ragua dischaiges  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic.  The  Lake  or  Lagune  of 
Nicaragua  is  an  inland  sea,  of  a  lengthened  form,  being  about  100 
miles  long  and  40  miles  broad  where  widest,  without  narrowing  mnch 
at  either  end.  It  is  the  reservoir  of  a  great  extent  of  mountainous 
country,  and  is  deep  enough  to  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  considerable 
size,  having  about  100  yards  from  the  beach  generally  a  depth  of 
about  2  &.thoms ;  and  at  a  greater  distance  from  5  to  15  fathoms  ci 
water  along  the  southern  and  western  bankai  It  is  only  very  shallow 
along  the  north-east  shore  for  a  mile  and  upwards  into  the  lake.  It 
contains  several  islands,  among  which  that  of  Omotepec,  near  ^ 
south-western  bank  between  Qranada  and  Nicaragua,  is  remarkable 
for  a  high  volcano,  and  for  its  fertility  and  population,  being  iL^uabited 
by  a  numerous  and  industrious  tribe  of  Indians,  who  have  a  small 
town,  Moyagalpa,  possess  cattle,  and  raise  maize,  rice,  fta  The  river 
issues  from  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  lake ;  its  breadth  varies 
from  100  to  400  yards.  About  the  middle  of  its  course  the  San  Joan 
receives  from  the  south  the  Rio  San  Carlos,  and  lower  down  the 
SerapiquL  About  25  miles  from  its  mouth  the  river  divides  into  two 
arms,  of  which  the  southern  and  wider  is  called  Rio  Colorado;  the 
other  enters  the  sea  near  the  harbour  of  San  Juan  del  Norte.  [HosQum 
KINQDOU.]  The  depth  of  water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the 
San  Juan  varies  from  9  to  20  feet,  but  in  some  pkoes  it  ia  so  shallow 
that  rapids  are  produoed,  and  it  contains  numerous  islsnda.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  river,  below  its  bifurcation,  is  generally  shallow. 
The  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  has  a  bar  with  seldom  four  feet  of  water 
upon  it.  The  winding  course  of  the  river  is  somewhat  under  100 
miles.  On  the  Pacific  side  there  are  however  greater  obstacles  to  the 
communication  between  the  two  oceans  than  that  presented  by  the 
channel  of  the  San  Juan.  At  the  narrowest  part  the  distance  between 
the  Lake  and  the  Pacific  is  only  about  15  milei^  and  on  the  wa^ 
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there  ia  here  the  good  harbour  of  San  Juan  del  Sur,  bat  the  hiUa  upon 
it  rise  to  between  400  and  500  feet,  presenting  a  formidable  barrier  to 
the  oonstrootion  of  a  canal,  while  ike  differenoe  of  level  between  the 
lake  and  the  sea  ia  129  feet,  and  therefore  locks  would  be  necessary. 
The  hills  might  perhaps  be  in  a  measure  aToided,  but  the  canal  would 
of  course  be  longer.  Whether  such  a  c^nal  will  ever  be  formed  it 
would  be  hard  to  predicate;  especially  since  the  completion  of  the 
railway  across  the  Isthmua  of  Panama  haa  provided  ao  much  more 
rapid  a  route.  But  eren  in  the  absmce  of  the  canal  this  route  has 
bfl«n  largely  adopted.  As  noticed  under  Mosquito  EnroDOX  the 
goTemments  of  England  and  the  United  States  concluded  a  treaty  in 
1850  by  which  they  agreed  to  co-operate  in  the  establiahment  of  a 
secure  and  neutral  line  of  communication  between  the  two  seas  by 
way  of  the  San  Juan  Biver  and  Lake  Nicaragua^  to  be  open  on  equal 
terms  to  all  nations,  with  a  free  port  at  each  end  of  the  line.  A 
company  as  there  mentioned  was  formed  for  constructing  a  canal, 
improving  the  navigation  of  the  San  Juau,  and  working  the  communi- 
cation by  Bteam-b<Mkts.  The  Nicaragua*  Transit  Company  have  been 
unable  even  to  attempt  to  cany  out  the  fint  and  most  fuxluous  part 
of  their  task,  but  they  have  established  steam-boats  of  light  draught 
to  navigate  the  river,  and  organised  a  line  of  carriages  to  convey  the 
passengers  and  goods  from  Nicaragua  to  San  Juan  del  Sur  on  the 
racific.  During  1854  a  very  laige  number  of  passengers  to  and  from 
California  adopted  this  route,  and  we  find  it  asserted  in  some  of  the 
advertisements  of  the  line  published  in  New  York,  that  not  only  is 
''the  Nicaragua  Trausit  route  the  shortest^  safest,  and  by  far  the 
most  comfortable  and  healthful,"  but  that  passengers  by  it  ''have  to 
travel  but  12  miles  of  land  carriage  over  a  good  macadamised  road." 
Long  before  the  establishment  of  this  route  communication  had  been 
maintained  between  the  Atlantio  and  the  towns  of  Ghnmada  and 
Nioaraguay  by  the  river  San  Juan  and  Lake  Nicaragua,  by  meana  of 
flat-bottomed  vessels  called  piraguas,  of  from  5  to  10  tons  burden.  The 
passage  from  Qranada  to  San  Juan,  or  Greytown,  is  usually  made  by  the 
piraguas  in  about  8  days,  whilst  the  return  passage  being  against  the 
stream,  oooupies  from  12  to  15  days.  It  has  been  proposed  by  some 
as  more  advantageous  to  unite  the  Lake  of  Managua  by  a  canal  with 
the  harbour  of  Bealejo.  The  country  between  them  is  nearly  level, 
and  of  a  firm  soil,  without  being  rocky.  Besides  this,  the  canal  would 
terminate  in  the  port  of  Realejo,  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  west 
coast  of  America,  while  that  near  Nicaragua  would  end  in  the  smaller 
harbour  of  San  Juan  del  Sur.  But  this  canal  would  be  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  the  other ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  Tepitapa,  which 
unites  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  with  that  of  Managua,  must  be  rendered 
navigable.  The  Lake  of  Managua  is  85  miles  long,  and  15  miles 
broad  in  its  widest  part  It  is  deep  enough  for  vessels  of  considerable 
size ;  but  the  Rio  Tepitapa,  which  brings  down  the  water  from  the 
Lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  is  about  25  miles  long,  has  falls  which,  in  the 
dry  season,  are  from  6  to  8  feet  high,  and  also  several  shoals.  These 
obstacles  could  only  be  avoided  by  a  canal  cut  through  the  level 
ground  on.  the  northern  side  of  the  Hio  Tepitai»a. 

The  climate  of  the  Plain  of  Nicaragua,  as  stated  above,  is  hot  and 
moist,  and  so  unhealthy  as  to  have  caused  it  to  be  left  to  the  undis- 
turbed occupation  of  the  native  races.  The  thickly-wooded  banks  of 
the  San  Juan  River  are  no  exception  to  this  observation.  The  shores 
of  ^e  Pacific,  where  the  population  is  densest,  are  also  very  hot  and 
somewhat  humid,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  particularly  unhealthy, 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bay  of  Conohagua,  where  however  there 
are  comparatively  few  inhabitants.  The  hiUy  districts  between  the 
coast  and  the  western  banks  of  the  lakes  are  much  milder  and  more 
salubrious,  as  is  also  the  mountainous  oountiy  of  the  north.  There  are 
regular  dry  and  rainy  seasons,  as  in  other  parts  of  Central  America 
[Co6TA-RzCA,  &0.],  the  only  dbOference  being  that  the  rains  last  some- 
what longer,  and  £eJ1  in  larger  quantities.  In  the  hilly  country  west 
of  the  lakes  ooeasional  showers  also  occur  out  of  the  regular  rainy 
season. 

The  soil  throughout  the  occupied  districts  appears  to  be  very  fertile^ 
but  agriculture  is  in  a  rude  state ;  the  roads  are  almost  everywhere 
insufficient,  ill  made,  and  ill  kepl^  and  oxen  are  almost  the  only 
animals  of  draught.  Although  therefore  Nicarag^  might  with  a 
peaceful  and  industrious  people  furnish  vast  quantities  of  agricul- 
tural produce  for  other  countries  as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  a  greatly 
increased  population,  it  really  affords  little  more  than  suffices  for 
domestic  consumption.  Maiae  and  frixoles  are  raised  in  considerable 
abundance,  and  form  the  staple  food  of  the  people.  Some  wheat  is 
grown  in  the  north,  chiefly  for  use  in  the  dtiesi  Sugar,  indigo,  cotton, 
coffee;,  oocoa,  and  tobacco  are  all  grown,  but,  except  indigo,  not  to  any 
great  extent.  A  great  variety  of  fruits,  including  several  native  kinds, 
with  oranges,  lemons,  &o.,  ripen  well;  and  garden  vegetables  flourish, 
but  little  attention  is  paid  to  them  except  by  the  Indians,  who  culti- 
vate them  for  sale  in  the  cities.  Indigo,  Nicaragua,  and  Braail  wood, 
and  some  other  timber  and  dye-woods  and  hides^  are  at  present  the 
chief  articles  exported.  Cattle  are  among  the  prindnid  sources  of 
w«dth,  very  large  numbers  of  them  being  kept  on  the  plains  along  the 
eastern  aides  of  the  lakes.  Fish  are  plentiful  in  the  lakes,  in  which 
also  orooodiles  are  common.  Along  the  ooast  pearls  used  to  be  found. 
The  mineral  resources  of  Nicaragua  have  not  been  very  diligently 
explored.  Qold  and  silver  have  been  found  and  worked,  but  not 
eztensivdiy ;  copper  haa  also  been  found. 
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The  manufSactures  are  nearly  confined  to  the  coarser  goods  required 
for  home  consumption.  The  chief  articles  made  are  coarse  cotton  and 
woollen  cloths ;  the  cotton  being  dyed  of  a  purple  colour,  obtained 
from  a  sheU-fish  caught  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan  del  Sur,  is  in  great 
request  among  the  Indians,  who  prefer  it  to  any  European  dyed  gooda 
on  accotmt  of  the  greater  durability  of  the  colour. 

Nicaragua  is  divided  into  five  departments,  which  are  named  after 
their  respective  capitals :— Segovia  comprises  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  territory ;  Leon  the  north  and  north-western ;  Managua  the  district 
south  of  Leon ;  Granada  that  south  of  Managua ;  and  Nicaragua  the 
most  southern  part  bordering  on  Costa-Rica.  Leon  is  the  political 
capital.  The  following  are  the  principal  towns ;  the  pophlations  are 
merely  a  loose  approximation : — 

Leon,  the  Capital  of  Nicaragua,  oontained  not  many  yean  ago  a 
population  of  82,000  inhabitants,  but  the  civil  contentions  within  the 
town  have  reduced  it  to  half  that  number,  and  destroyed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  best  buildings.  It  is  situated  on  the  road  which  leads 
from  the  best  cultivated  districts  of  the  state  to  the  harbour  of  Realejo, 
in  12"*  26'  N.  lat,  86*  52'  W.  long.  The  city  occupies  a  considerable 
area,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  several  churches,  a  university, 
Tridentine  college,  &a,  but  all  in  a  very  neglected  condition. 

Cfranctda,  on  the  north-western  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua, 
population  about  12,000,  carries  on  some  trade  with  Jamaica  by  means 
of  the  river  and  harbour  of  San  Juan ;  contains  several  churchea  and 
convents;  but  has  no  features  requiring  further  notice. 

Manoffua,  on  the  south  bank  of  Lake  Managua,  is  a  oonsiderable 
place,  containing  10,000  inhabitants.  Mcuaga,  some  little  distance  S. 
of  Managua,  has  a  population  nearly  equal  to  it,  but  almost  all  Indians, 
who  are  engaged  in  commerce  with  the  adjacent  populous  country, 
and  in  the  manufetcture  of  the  various  articles  of  domestic  require- 
ment in  which  they  display  much  skUL 

Niearagua,  about  2  miles  from  the  vrast  bank  of  Lake  Nicaragua, 
contftLos,  with  the  suburb  of  San  Geoi^ge,  some  15,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  district  noted  for  its  fertility,  especially  in 
cacao  and  grapes. 

San  Juan  dd  Swr,  on  the  Pacific,  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Nicaragua, 
oontained  but  few  inhabitants  previous  to  its  selection  as  the  Pacific 
port  for  the  Nicaragua  line  of  communication  between  the  two  oceans. 
The  harbour,  as  already  mentioned,  is  small  but  convenient,  and 
possesses  good  anchorage. 

Segovia,  on  the  Rio  de  Segovia,  is  a  small  place,  whose  only  clfim 
to  notice  is  that  of  being  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Segovia, 
the  least  populous  section  of  the  republic.  The  country  around  la 
fertile  and  healthy,  and  its  mineral  wealth  is  believed  to  be 
considerable. 

Nicaragua  is  nominally  a  republic  with  a  senate  and  a  chamber  of 
deputies,  but  the  government  is  really  vested  in  a  dictator  with  the 
title  of  Supreme  Director.  After  the  declaration  of  independence,  and 
the  formation  in  1842  of  the  republic  of  Central  America  [Ouatbmala  ; 
HoNDTTBAs],  Nicaragua  formed  one  of  the  federal  states  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  union,  when,  like  the  other  states,  it  became  an 
independent  republic ;  and,  like  them,  all  hopes  of  its  progress  have 
been  since  arrested  by  constant  internal  discord.    [See  SuppLsmNT.] 

NICASTRO.    [Calabria.] 

NICE,  or  NIZZA,  an  administrative  division  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  bounded  W.  hj  France,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Var, 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  E.  by  the  division  of  Genoa,  and  N.  by  the 
main  ridge  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  which  divide  it  from  Piedmont,  and 
send  out  numerous  branches  southward,  that  cover  about  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  territory.  The  Col-di-Tenda,  a  high  pass  over  these 
mountains,  rises  about  5900  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  traversed  bjr 
the  main  road  from  Nizaa  to  Turin.  The  mountain  slopes  and  high 
valleys  afford  good  pasture,  and  the  loftiest  uplands  are  covered  with 
forests.  The  soil  in  the  mountains  is  iU-adapted  for  cultivation ;  but 
in  the  valleys  and  lower  slopes  of  the  south  the  soil  is  good  and  the 
vegetation  luxuriant.  Maize,  barley,  and  a  little  wheat  are  the  prin- 
cipal grain  crops.  Olives,  figs,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  almonds^ 
citrons,  some  dates,  and  various  other  fruits  are  abundantly  produced. 
The  palm,  the  aloe,  rose-laurel,  myrtle,  and  other  odoriferous  and 
tropical  plants  flourish  throughout  the  year;  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
at  the  end  of  December  to  see  some  trees  in  blossom  and  others 
covered  with  fruit.  The  forests  afford  good  timber.  The  mulberry 
is  extensively  cultivated.  Cattle  are  numerous,  and  bees  are  care- 
fully tended.  The  fisheries  along  the  coast  are  very  productive. 
There  ia  an  argentiferous  lead-mine  near  the  town  of  Tenda.  Spun 
silk,  coarse  woollens,  soap,  paper,  and  perfumes  are  the  chief  industr^d 
products.  These  articles,  together  with  oil,  raw  silk,  wine,  honey, 
timber,  and  the  fruits  before-named,  aie  the  principal  «zport&  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Var  (which  receives  the  Vesubia  and  the  Tinea), 
the  Paglion,  the  Roja,  the  Taggia,  and  the  Impero.  Sheltered  bv  the 
Alps  from  the  north  winds,  the  division  has  a  delioious  but  xatner  a 
dry  climate ;  the  sea  breeaes  moderate  the  heat  <^  summer ;  in  spring 
and  autumn  however  the  sfaroooo  and  the  mistral  are  sometimes  feltb 
A  good  road,  affording  a  series  of  the  moat  delightful  and  magnificent 
views,  runs  along  the  coast  from  Nisza  to  Genoa. 

The  administrative  division  ef  Niaza  lies  between  48^  40^  and 
44'*  20'  N.  lat,  6**  40'  and  8'  8'  £.  long.  Its  length  firom  north-east 
to  south-west  is  about  75  miles ;  the  mean  breadth  ia  about  28  milea. 
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The  «M*  U  1628  iquAre  milee,  and  the  population  in  1848  was  242,990. 
The  language  of  the  people  ia  a  mixture  of  old  Provencal  French  and 
Italian.  ^    ^ 

The  adminietratiye  divieion  of  Kizsa,  whioh  consisiB  of  the  former 
•ounty  of  Nizaa  and  the  western  portion  of  the  old  repuUio  of  Qenoa, 
is  now  divided  into  8  provinces,  28  maudamenU,  and  194  comunL 
The  area  and  population  of  these  provinces  are  aa  foUowa : — 


ProTinces, 

Area  in 
Square  MilM. 

MaudamenU* 

PopnlatioB  in 
1848. 

Nlzn 

Oneglla         •        .     . 

Baa.Beiiio         .        • 

1179 
174 
96» 

1.4 
0 
8 

118,377 
60,072 
64,541 

Total     .        .    . 

1618 

as 

243,990 

The  principal  towns  in  the  province  of  Niiaa,  are— xYiim  [Nice]  ; 
SoxmUoj  17  milea  N.E.  from  Nizza :  population,  4394 ;  Saor(/to,  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  Roja:  population,  2689 ;  Ttnda,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Col-di-Tenda :  population,  9441 ;  VillchFtanca,  2  milea  K  from 
Nizam  which  has  a  good  harbour,  docka  for  the  Sardinian  navy,  and  a 
population  of  about  8000,  who  ply  the  tunny  fishery  along  the  ooast^ 
and  trade  in  oranges,  lemons,  wine,  silk,  corn,  and  hemp;  and  Briga, 
25  miles  N.E.  from  Niiaa :  population,  8729.  The  province  forms 
the  sea  of  the  Bishop  of  Nisza. 

Of  the  province  of  Oneglia,  situated  between  thai  of  Albenga  on 
the  east,  and  San  Remo  on  the  west,  the  chief  town  is  Oneglia,  which 
stands  45  miles  K  ^m  Nizaa,  on  the  searcoast^  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Impcro,  and  has  6500  inhabitants.  It  has  some  fine  churches,  a 
college,  and  a  small  harbour,  by  which  wine,  fruits,  and  oil  are 
exported.  Oneglia  is  the  birthplace  of  Andrea  Doria.  The  other 
towns  w^^Porto-Mauntio,  a  well-built  busy  little  searfaring  town, 
with  a  population  of  6481  in  the  commune;  and  Piev^  N.  by  W. 
from  Oneglia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Aroscia :  population  of  the  com- 
mune, 8098.  The  province  of  Oneglia  is  included  in  the  see  of 
Albenga. 

The  province  of  San-Remo,  situated  west  of  Oneglia,  and  east  of  the 

firovinoe  of  Nisza  and  the  principality  of  Monaco  already  noticed 
Monaco],  has  for  its  chief  town  San-Remo,  which  is  built  on  the 
slope  nf  ft  hill  rising  from  the  sesrshore,  30  miles  £.  from  Nisza,  and 
has  9854  inhabitants.  It  is  sheltered  from  the  north  winds  by  a 
semicircular  group  of  mountains,  the  lower  slopes  of  whioh  are  planted 
with  olive,  lemon,  orange,  fig,  ahnond,  and  pomegranate  trees.  The 
town,  which  is  well  built,  has  a  handsome  church,  college,  and  a 
gallery  of  good  paintings ;  it  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct 
of  modem  erection.  The  inhabitants  trade  with  Marseille  and  Gonoa 
in  the  produce  of  the  country,  and  in  dried  fruit  and  salt  provisiona 
The  port  of  San-Remo  admits  small  craft  only.  VentinUgiia,  a  well- 
built  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Roja,  a  few  miles  W.  of  San-Remo, 
has  6894  inhabitants.  It  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  whose  see  is  the 
province  of  San-l^mo.  "The  cathedral  and  the  church  of  San-Michele 
are  handsome  structures,  said  to  be  constructed  with  the  remains  and 
on  the  sites  of  two  Roman  temples.  There  are  several  Roman 
inscriptions  in  this  town,  l^aggia,  situated  in  a  rich  wine  district  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Taggia>  5  miles  N.E.  from  San-Remo,  has  a 
population  of  388a  Triora,  10  miles  N.  from  San-Remo,  is  situated 
among  the  mountains  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Taggia,  and  has  4846 
inhabitants  in  the  commune. 

NICE,  or  NI2^A,  the  ancient  HiKoia,  the  capital  of  the  Sardinian 
province  and  administrative  division  of  Kizza,  is  situated  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  about  10  miles  E.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yar, 
96  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Turin,  in  48*'  41'  N.  lat,  7*'  16'  £.  long.,  and 
has  36,105  inhabitants,  including  the  garrison  and  foreign  visitors. 
It  is  ple»sanUy  situated,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Maritime 
Alps,  and  open  on  the  south  to  the  sea.  The  citadel  of  Mont-Albano, 
on  a  high  and  pointed  rock,  overhangs  the  town,  and  the  Pagllon,  a 
mountain  torrent,  passes  it  on  the  west  side,  separating  it  from  the 
suburb  called  La-Croix-de-Marbre.  In  this  suburb  the  houses  are 
painted  externally  in  fresco,  and  suirounded  with  gardens  containing 
orange-  and  lemon-treee.  The  town  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
distinguished  respectively  as  the  old  and  new  towns.  The  streets  of 
the  former  are  narrow;  the  latter  is  better  laid  out»and  the  houses 
are  painted  in  fresoa  There  are  two  handsome  squares,  one  of  them 
surrounded  with  porticos.  Adjacent  to  one  of  these  is  a  raised 
terrace,  which  serves  for  a  defence  of  the  tovm  against  the  sea  and 
ibp  a  public  walk.  The  ramparts  of  the  town  on  the  land  side  form 
Another  promenade.    The  catbednd  of  Santa-Reparata  is  the  chief 

Jmblic  bmlding.  The  climate  of  Nice  has  been  much  celebrated  for 
ta  mildness,  but  has  been  probably  over-praised.  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  Alps,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  *  Vent  de  Bise,'  a  keen  searching 
wind,  render  the  air  frequently  very  cold  and  even  ftosty  in  winter 
and  spring;  and  the  heat  in  summer  is  excessive.  It  is  however 
much  resiurted  to  by  invalids  and  other  strangers,  especially  English. 
The  walks  and  rides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  agreeable. 
The  rocky  eminence  crowned  by  Fort  Montalban,  which  divides  the 
town  from  Yilla-Franca,  has  a  lighthouse  at  the  extremity,  and  com- 
mands a  very  ext«nsive  view  stratohiiig  from  Antibes  to  Monaco,  and 


comprising  in  dear  weather  the  island  of  Goraica,  which  is  90  miles 
distant  There  aro  a  theatre,  baths,  good  inns,  caf^,  and  a  pablie 
library.  The  town  has  silk-,  cotton-,  and  papei>mills,  a  great  number 
of  oil-mills,  and  a  tobacco  manufactory.  Soap,  liqueuis,  easeneei, 
superior  turnery,  inlaid  tables,  boxes,  trays,  and  perfumery  are  also 
made.  The  port,  which  is  protected  by  a  mole,  is  spacious  and  aecnra 
Veeaels  of  800  tons  can  enter  it  The  chief  trade  is  in  silk,  oranges, 
fniit,  and  the  manufiaotures  of  the  town.  The  roadstead  would  afford 
anchorage  to  1 00  vesseb  of  the  line.  The  town  gives  title  to  a  bishop, 
whose  see  is  the  province  of  Nizaa.  Foreign  consuls  n»dm  in  Nice. 
Steamers  ply  regularly  between  Marseille  and  Qenoa. 

Nikaia  was  founded  by  the  Greeks  of  Massilia,  and  fortified  by 
them  to  repress  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  secure  the  navigation  of 
the  adjacent  sea.  It  continued  subjeot  to  the  MsssiHaifs  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Vsr  as  the  boundary  of  Gaul  and  Italy.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  the  capital  of  a  county,  and  a  strong  fbrtreaa.  It 
was  besieged  in  1648  by  the  French  and  Turks,  taken  and  plundered, 
except  the  citadel,  which  hdd  out  The  town  was  again  taken  by 
the  French  in  1691, 1706,  and  1744.  It  was  seised  by  the  French, 
without  resistance,  in  1791,  and  annexed  to  the  republic,  beins  made 
the  capifad  of  the  department  of  Alpes  Maritimes.  In  1814  it  reverted 
to  Sardinia. 

NICHOLAS,  ST.    [Flavdbbs,  East.] 

NICOBAR  ISLANDS,  THE,  are  situaterl  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
between  6*  60'  and  9*  20'  N.  lat,  92'  60'  and  94'  10'  E.  long.  They 
consist  of  nine  larger  islands  and  some  smaller  ones.  The  two  most 
southern  are  called  Great  and  Little  Nicobar.  Great  Nicobar  is  moi« 
than  20  miles  long  and  8  milea  across  in  the  widest  part  Little 
Nicobar  is  not  half  as  large.  Farther  north  are  six  amaller  ielao<is. 
The  best  known  are  Noncowry  and  Camorta,  or  Nicovari,  which  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  strait,  forming  one  of  the  safest 
hurboura  in  India,  in  which  ships  of  all  sixes  may  ride  with  the  creates: 
security ;  and  as  it  is  open  at  both  the  east  and  west,  two  ships  oeuj 
get  in  and  out  either  with  a  north-east  or  south-west  monsoon.  The 
most  northern  island  is  much  farther  to  the  north,  and  is  called  Car 
Nicobar.  The  sui-face  of  these  islands  is  hilly,  and  the  hills  in  some 
places  are  rather  high.  They  are  in  general  covered  with  wood^  and 
only  a  few  tracts  alung  the  shores  are  cultivated.  The  dense  fore^fca 
with  which  the  hills  are  covered  are  considered  to  be  the  oauso  of  tie 
great  unhealthinees  of  these  islands  to  Europeans.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile  and  capable  of  producing  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  inter- 
tropical countriea  The  islands  abound  in  cocoa-nuts,  papayas,  banans4 
limes,  tamarinds,  betel-nuts,  and  the  mellori,  a  apecies  of  bread-fruit ; 
yams  and  other  roots  are  cultivated.  The  mangoeteentree  and  the 
pine-apple  grow  wild  in  the  wooda  The  animals  are  hogs,  doga,  and 
fowls.  The  woods  contain  timber  in  plenty,  and  some  of  it  supplies 
excellent  materials  for  building  or  repairing  ships.  The  sea  abounds 
with  exquisite  fish,  shell-fish,  and  turtla  Ambergris  and  the  edible 
bird' s-ne:st  are  common,  and  supply  the  only  articles  of  exportation  ;  the 
Chinese  and  Malays  annually  visit  these  islands  to  procure  them.  The 
inhabitants  belong  apparently  to  th4  Malay  race,  and  probably  do  no: 
exceed  8000  or  4000.  In  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Great  Nioobor 
a  tribe  is  said  to  exist  which  differs  from  the  other  inhabitants ;  thej 
are  pi-obably  the  aborigines,  and  belong  to  the  race  of  Aostralian 
negroes.  The  Danes  twice  tried  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  harbour 
of  Noncowry,  in  1756  and  1768,  but  they  abandoned  it  after  a  Uw 
jean,  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  dimate.  Some  misaioD- 
aries  remained  there  till  1792,  but  as  they  did  not  succeed  in  the 
conversion  of  the  natives  they  returned  to  Tranquebar.  (Hamilton ; 
Fontana ;  Colebrooke,  in  AMtaiic  BuearektM,) 

NICOLSBURG.    [Moravia.] 

NICOMBDrA  (NxKo/i^Sfia),  a  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  Astaoeaus  (Gulf  of  Ismid),  was  founded  by  Nicomedes  L,  B.o.  264. 
According  to  Paussnias  this  city  was  originally  called  Astaous  (v.  12. 
§  5) ;  but  Strabo  informs  us  that  Astacus  was  another  city  on  the  same 
gulf^  which  was  founded  by  the  Megarians  and  Athenians,  and  after- 
wards destroyed  by  Lysimochus ;  on  which  occasion  its  inhahitantj} 
were  removed  to  Nicomedia  (xii  p.  563,  Oasaub.). 

Under  the  Roman  emperors' Nicomedia  became  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  empire.  Pausanias  speaks  of  it  as  the  principal  dty  in 
Bithynia  (v.  Iti,  §  6) ;  but  under  Diocletian,  who  chiefly  resided  thiare, 
it  increased  greatly  in  extent  and  populouaness,  and  became  inferior 
only  to  Rome^  Alexandria,  and  AntiodL  (Liban.,  *  Orat,'  viii.  p,  203 ; 
Laotant,  *  De  Morte  Persea,'  c.  17.)  It  was  almost  entiidy  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Julian,  but  it  was 
again  rebuilt  with  great  splendour  and  magnificence,  and  reeofeied 
nearly  its  former  greatnesa  (Amian.  MaroelL,  xxii  9;  xxii  13; 
xvii.  7.)  It  is  called  at  the  present  day  Is-nic-mid,  or  more  usually 
by  abbreviation  Ismid,  and  is  still  a  town  of  considerable  importance; 
but  it  contains  few  remains  of  antiquity.  The  ancient  walls  still  exist 
in  part ;  they  inclose  many  a  ruined  heap,  and  a  much  larger  space 
than  the  town  of  Ismid.  One  of  the  ruins  is  still  recognisable  as  a 
Christisn  church.  The  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Diodetian 
commenced  at  Nicomedia.  The  modem  town  contains  about  8000 
houses,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  pasha.  Steamers  ply  regularly  to 
Constantinople. 

NICOPOLI,  NIKOPOL,  in  Turkish  S^ehmgam^KaU,  the  ancient 
Nicopolit  ad  h&wn,  a  city  in  Bulgaria,  in  European  Turkey,  and  the 
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oapit a1  of  li  panliaUo,  3b  nttuited  on  the  ri^bt  bftiik  of  the  Danah^ 
80  ukiles  S.W.  from  Bukhareat,  260  miles  N.W.  from  Constantiaople, 
and  haa  about  10,000  inhabitants.  Tiie  Osma  on  the  Bulgarian  side, 
and  the  Aluta  on  the  Wallaohiaoi  join  the  iXinnbe  juat  above  the 
town.  The  city,  which  ooottpies  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  the  world, 
consists  of  two  parts*  The  fortress  and  Mussulman  town,  crowned  by 
many  shining  minarets,  stand  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  limestone  eliff 
abore  the  Danube,  sereral  hundred  feet  high,  and  surrounded  by  a 
ravine.  It  ifl  a  place  however  of  little  real  importance  as  a  fortress^ 
for  it  is  commanded  by  heights  around  it.  On  the  opposite  or 
esu^tem  slope  the  houses  of  Bulgarians,  Wallaohs,  and  Jows  rise  in 
white  clusters  one  above  another  like  an  amphitheatre.  The  Turicish 
town  is  defended  on  etety  side  by  batteries  and  by  a  stout  parapetted 
rampart,  for  the  protection  of  infantry;  it  is  further  defended  by  a 
cattle  or  dtadeL  There  are  some  large  well-built  houses,  several 
mosques,  and  baths,  but  in  general  the  town  is  ill  built  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nicopoli,  especially  on  the  eastern  side,  towards  Sistova, 
is  Tery  beautiful ;  much  of  the  ground  about  the  town  is  laid  out  in 
gardens.  NioopoU  gives  title  to  a  Greek  archbishop  and  a  CathoHe 
bishop.    Its  situation  on  the  Danube  makes  it  a  place  of  some  tradei 

Nicopoli  was  founded  by  Trajan;  several  patches  of  the  ancient 
walls  still  remain.  The  sultan,  Bajazet  I.,  at  the  head  of  the  Janis- 
saries, defeated  the  Hungarians,  oommanded  by  their  king,  Sigismund, 
and  aided  by  the  choicest  iawops  in  Europe,  under  the  walls  of  K icopoli, 
Sept.  28, 1396.  Sigismund  had  besieged  the  town  for  six  days  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Turks.    The  town  has  often  sttffored  from  fke  Kussians. 

NICOSIA.    [Gataitia;  Cypbur] 

NICOTBRA*    [Calabbu.] 

NIE'MEN  is  the  Polish  name  of  a  river,  which  by  the  Qermans  is 
called  MetMl,  and  by  the  Lithuanians  NUmona,  It  rises  in  i^e  swampy 
region  which,  between  51*  and  66°  N.  lat.,  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  rivers  that  run  into  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas.  It  originates 
between  63°  and  54°  N.  lat,  and  near  27*  E.  long.,  and  runs  in  its 
upper  course  about  180  miles  westward.  At  the  town  of  Qrodno  it 
suddenly  turns  to  the  north,  and  continues  in  that  direction  about 
100  miles.  It  then  turns  again  to  the  west,  and  soon  afterwards  is 
joined,  at  Kowno,  by  the  Wilia,  the  largest  of  its  affluents,  which  flows 
about  180  miles  in  a  western  direction.  The  remainder  of  its  course 
is  to  the  west  From  Grodno  to  its  entrance  into  Prussia  it  forms  the 
boundary-line  between  Russia  and  Poland.  Its  course  through  Prussia 
amounts  to  about  fifty  miles.  About  eight  miles  below  Tilsit  the 
river  divides  into  tWo  arms,  which  branch  off  respectively  to  the 
north-west  and  south-west  The  northern  arm,  oalied  Russ,  divides 
again,  about  two  miles  from  its  mouth,  into  two  arms,  the  Atmat  and 
Skirwieck.  The  southern  arm  is  called  the  Ghilghe.  Both  arms 
empty  themselves  into  the  Curisches  Haff.  The  delta  included 
between  the  Russ  and  Ohilghe,  called  the  island  of  Eaukehnen,  is 
alluvial  and  of  great  fertili^,  but  it  is  swampy  towards  the  lake. 
Though  impeded  by  shoals  at  several  places,  the  river  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  adjacent 
ooontries*  Large  though  clumsily-made  river-baiges,  called  'wittinnes,' 
bring  the  produce  of  Lithuania  (govemmexfts  of  Wilna  and  Grodno) 
and  of  a  portion  of  Poland  to  Konigsberg  and  MemeL  These  barges 
go  up  the  Niemen  to  Grodno,  and  up  the  Wilia  to  Wilna.  They 
bring  down  all  kinds  of  com,  hemp,  flax,  hides,  bacon,  and  some  minor 
articlesL  All  the  timber  exported  from  Memel  is  floated  down  from 
the  interior  of  Russia.  As  the  wittlnnes  were  formerly  often  lost 
owing  to  the  westerly  and  north-westerly  gales,  which  prevail  on  the 
Curisches  Haff.  two  canals  have  been  made  along  the  shores  of  that 
lake,  by  which  the  Ghilghe  is  united  to  the  Deime,  and  thus  to  the 
Pregel  river,  on  which  the  commercial  town  of  Konigsberg  is  built 
The  Oginsky  Canal,  cut  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  estabhshes 
a  water-communication  between  the  Niemen  and  the  Dnieper,  which 
runs  into  the  Black  Sea.  This  canal,  34  miles  in  length,  unites  the 
Szczara,  a  tributary  of  the  Upper  Niemen,  and  the  Yasiolda,  an  affluent 
of  the  Prypecz,  a  feeder  of  i^e  Dnieper. 

There  is  perhaps  no  river  in  Europe  whose  floods  rise  to  such  a 
height  and  whose  inundations  are  so  destructive  as  the  Niemen.  Snow 
to  the  depth  of  from  four  to  six  feet  falls  every  winter  on  the  country 
which  is  drained  by  it ;  and  as  the  course  of  the  river  in  general  lies 
from  east  to  west,  this  immense  qtiantity  of  snow,  being  dissolved  in 
so  short  a  lime  as  ten  or  fourteen  days,  causes  the  river  to  rise  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  above  its  general  level ;  and  as  the  fall  of  the  river  is  in 
all  its  extent  very  inconsiderable,  and  its  ourrent  slow,  the  water  can 
only  be  carried  off  in  a  much  longer  time,  and  hence  it  accumulates 
in  its  bed  and  inundates  the  adjacent  lands  to  a  distanoe  of  several 
miles  in  many  places,  and  causes  great  damage. 

NIBNBURG.    [Hanovbb.] 

NIEUPORT.    [Flahdbbs,  Wbst.] 

NI&YRE,  a  department  in  the  centre  of  France,  lies  between 
46'  40'  and  47'  85'  N.  lat,  2°  50'  and  4'  10'  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  department  df  Tonne,  E.  by  Cdte-d'Or  and  Sadne-et-Loire, 
S.  by  the  department  of  AUier,  and  W.  by  those  of  Cher  and  Loiret 
The  greatest  length  of  the  department,  from  north-west  to  south-east^ 
is  79  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is  65 
miles.  The  area  is  2682  square  miles.  The  population  in  1841  was 
805,846 ;  in  1851  it  was  827,161,  giving  124*8  inhabitants  to  «  square 
mile,  or  60^8  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of 


France.   The  depa^ment  is  formed  fhmi  the  old  distriot  of  NiTetnaXii^ 
and  is  named  from  one  of  its  rivers,  the  Ni^vre. 

The  heights  which  separate  the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the 
Seine  traverse  the  department  from  north-west  to  south-east ;  in  the 
south-east  part  ther  are  called  the  mountains  of  Morvan,  bemg  included 
in  the  district  of  that  name,  which  comprehends  the  eastern  side  of 
the  department  [Mobyan.]  The  east  of  the  department  is  the  more 
rugged  portion,  and  consists  chiefly  or  wholly  of  primitive  rocks» 
granitic  or  schistose;  the  western  part  is  covered  by  beds  of  the 
secondary  strata,  which  intervene  between  the  red  marl  and  the  chalk; 
the  valleys  of  the  Allier  and  the  Loire,  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  department,  and  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  in  the  north-western 
extremity,  are  occupied  by  the  supraoretaoeous  formations.  The  por- 
tion of  the  department  that  belongs  to  the  basm  of  the  Seine  oonsists 
of  hills  separated  by  deep  valleys ;  it  is  drained  by  the  YonKB  and  its 
feeders,  and  has  a  general  inclination  towards  the  north.  The  larger 
division  of  the  department  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  waterahed^ 
and  consists  of  extensive  and  sandy  but  tolerably  fertile  plains,  sloping 
down  to  the  the  Loire,  which  crosses  the  south-western  angle  of  the 
department,  receiving  the  Aron  and  the  Ni^vrs^  a  small  stnam  that 
gives  name  to  the  department,  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Alloeb  on 
the  left  The  western  boundary  of  the  department  is  formed  by  the 
Allier  and  the  Loire.  The  Allier,  the  Loire,  and  the  Yonne  are  navi- 
gable ;  the  two  last  are  joined  by  the  Canal-du-NivemaiS)  which  leaves 
the  Loire  at  Decize,  runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Aran,  and,  crossing  the 
watershed  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  enters  the  Yonne  8  miles 
S»  from  Corbigny.  There  are  about  400  ponds  in  the  department, 
most  of  which  become  dry  in  summer.  The  department  is  traversed 
by  9  state  and  12  departmental  roads.  The  continuation  of  the 
Orl^ans-Bourges  railway  runs  for  a  short  distance  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Allier,  in  the  south-west  of  this  department;  a  short  brandi 
oonnects  the  town  of  Nevers  with  this  Una 

Though  the  soil  of  the  department  is  in  general  poor,  yet  corn  more 
than  enough  for  the  home  consumption  is  rai^d  by  careful  husbandry. 
The  mountaias  supply  abundant  pasture,  and  a  large  number  of  cattle 
is  reared.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Ch&teau-Chinon,  in  the  east  ot 
the  department,  where  the  soil  is  decidedly  bed,  the  only  produce  is 
rve,  oats,  or  bw^wheat  In  the  arrondissement  of  Clameoy,  and  in 
the  districts  that  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Loire^  the  produce  includes 
wheat,  wine,  fruits,  hemp,  legimunous  plants^  &c.  The  arrondissement 
of  Nevers,  which  occupies  the  south-weist  of  the  department,  produces 
com,  wine,  and  pasture  The  north-western  diBtrict[^  forming  the 
arrondissement  of  Cosne,  are  fertile  in  oofn  and  wina  The  hilly 
country  is  in  many  parts  covered  with  extensive  forests  of  oak,  maple, 
and  beech  trees.  Timber  forms  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  wealth 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  is  oonveyed  by  water  to  Paris  and  other  laige 
towns.  The  quantity  of  wine  produced  in  average  years  is  about  six 
millions  of  gaUons,  about  one-third  of  which  is  exported,  chiefly  from 
Fouilly-sur^Loire.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy,  but  rather 
damp.  Several  iron-mines  are  woriced,  and  the  ore  ie  smelted  and 
converted  into  malleable  iron  in  a  great  number  of  iron-works^  the 
most  important  of  whioh  are  those  of  Pont-St-Ours,  Imphy,  and 
Fourohambault  Coal-mines  are  worked  near  Dedzei  The  iron,  ooal, 
and  timber  trades  are  important,  and  are  continually  improving  in 
consequence  of  the  great  fiidlities  for  transit  afforded  by  river  and 
canal  navigation  and  railways.  The  manufaoturss  are— woollen-oloth, 
linen,  hardware,  inferior  cutlery,  fiddle  strings,  porcelain  and  pottery, 
paper,  and  glass.  The  chief  articles  of  tiie  oommerce  of  the  depart- 
ment are  its  agricultural  and  industrial  producte,  hides,  sted,  copper, 
sheet-iron,  tin*ware,  oak^staves,  wood  diarooa],  ndll*stones»  vine-polei, 
cattle,  fire^wood,  &o.  About  870  fairs  and  markets  are  held  in  the  . 
year. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  anondissements,  which^  with 
their  subdivisionB  and  population,  are  as  follows  :-^ 
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1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement)  and  of  the  whole  department,  the 
capital  is  Neyebs.  Decize,  a  town  of  8358  inhabitants,  is  built  on  ft 
rocky  island  in  the  Loire  at  the  junetioU  of  the  Aron  With  that  river, 
and  at  the  head  of  iSba  Nivemais  CaaaL  The  only  remarkable  build- 
ing is  the  old  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Nevers,  which  stands  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  island.  The  town  communicates  with  both  bankt 
of  the  Loire  by  a  good  stone  bridge  and  by  a  suspension-bridge.  Iron 
is  manufactured,  and  also  thi ;  &el-wood,  charcoal,  ooi^,  oS^Hrtaves, 
vine-poles,  hoops,  ftc.,  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  8t,'Pitm4^ 
MwOier,  a  town  of  2819  inhabitants,  which  owee  its  name  and  its 
origin  to  a  suppressed  Cluniac  monasteiy,  stands  near  a  small  lake 
16  miles  a  from  Nevers.  A  kind  of  eand  itt  request  for  the  manu- 
facture of  porcehun  is  found  at  this  place,  and  export^  to  Paris  and 
Kouen.    Pottgues,  fiunous  tor  its  mineral  spring,  is  a  small  village  of 
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■bout  1200  inliabltuita,  a  few  milea  N.N.W.  from  Neven.  SL'Saviget 
situated  N.E.  of  Neyen,  in  a  valley  between  two  wooded  hilla^  has  a 
population  of  2147. 

2.  In  the  eeoond  arrondiiBement  the  chief  town,  ChdUav^Chmtm^  ii 
situated  neer  the  lource  of  tbe  Tonne,  87  miles  S.  from  Neven,  on  a  high 
1^  surrounded  bj  gtill  loftier  heights  which  are  covered  with  forests. 
It  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  2925  inhabitanto,  who  manufacture 
coarse  woollens  and  leather,  and  trade  in  fuel-wood,  charcoal,  hides, 
wool,  wheat,  wine,  and  cattle.  Xuey,  on  the  Haleine,  a  feeder  of  the 
Axon,  is  situated  in  the  south-east  of  the  department,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  2278,  and  some  trade  in  wood,  charcoal,  pigs,  and  cattle. 
MimLiiM-Engilbert,  at  the  foot  of  the  Morvan  Hills,  a  few  miles  S.W. 
firom  0fa4teau-Chinon,  has  an  ecclesiastical  school  and  2807  inhabit- 
ants, who  manufiusture  coarse  woollens,  serge,  linen,  and  leather. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Clameey,  stands  at 
the  junction  of  the  Beuvron  with  the  Tonne,  and  has  0002  inhabit* 
ants  in  the  commune,  who  manufEuiture  woollen-cloth,  pottery,  and 
leather,  and  trade  largely  in  wood  and  charcoal  The  town  waa 
formerly  fortified  and  defended  by  an  old  castle.  From  1168  to  1798 
it  was  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  who  took  his  title  from  Bethlehem  in 
Palestine,  the  original  see  having  been  suppressed  by  the  Saracena 
Clamecy  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  oonmierce,  and  a  college. 
Oofingny,  a  town  of  2124  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  well-wooded  hiUy 
country,  15  miles  S.  by  £.  from  Clamecy,  and  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Anguison  with  the  Tonne,  has  cloth  factories,  tan-yards  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  wood.  Lormeay  N.E.  of  Corbigny,  formerly  a  fortified 
town  defended  by  a  strong  castle  still  remaining,  has  a  population  of 
8214.  Farsy,  10  miles  S.W.  from  Clamecy,  is  situatoid  in  a  pretty 
valley  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill  c(^ered  with  vines,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  8182,  who  manufacture  linen,  leather,  and  pottery.  In  the 
neighbourhood  there  are  several  iron  forges  and  furnaces.  The  town 
has  a  college,  an  hospital,  and  a  town-house. 

4.  The  fourth  arrondiaoement  takes  its  name  from  its  chief  town, 
CatnCt  or  CAne,  the  ancient  CondaU,  which  stands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Loire,  here  crossed  by  a  suspension-bridge,  82  miles  N.  by  W. 
frx>m  Nevers,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  6245 
inhabitants.  The  little  river  Nouhain,  which  here  enters  the  Loire, 
drives  the  machinery  of  several  iron-woriu  and  forges,  in  which 
anchoilB  for  the  French  navy  are  manufiictured.  The  town  is  in 
general  well  built.  It  trades  in  com,  wine,  naiU,  cutlery,  timber, 
hemp,  catUe,  fta  JA-ChauritSy  14  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Nevers,  prettily 
situated  at  the  foot  of  vinoKslad  slopes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire, 
has  a  population  of  5052,  who  manufacture  cutlery,  ironmongery, 
files,  stee^  bar-iron,  and  metal  buttons.  There  are  iron-foiges,  glass- 
works, and  potteries  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  town  is  dean,  but 
on  the  whole  an  ill-built  plaoa  The  bridge  over  the  Loire  is  the  most 
remarkable  object  PomUy,  also  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
a  few  miles  below  Cosne,  in  a  rich  wine  district^  has  3169  inhabitants. 
PrSmety,  N.E.  of  Nevers,  on  the  Nidvre,  has  iron  forges  and  foundries, 
tile-  and  brick-works^  and  2103  inhabitants.  Dongy,  £.  of  Cosne,  on 
the  Nouhain,  has  a  population  of  8791,  who  manufaotnre  bar-  and 
sheet-iron,  and  trade  m  these  products  and  in  wood. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Nevers,  is  included 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Bourges,  within' the  limits  of 
the  Fnivenitv-Academy  of  D^on,  and  belongs  to  the  19th  Military 
Division,  of  which  Bouiges  Ib  head-quarters.  It  returns  two  members 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  French  empire. 

(Dictionnaire  de  la  France  ;  Anmuxire  pour  I* An  1858.) 

NIGER,  or  QUORRA,  a  large  river  flowing  through  the  interior  of 
Central  Africa,  and  entering  ^e  GxQf  of  Quinea  by  several  mouths 
between  the  bights  of  Benin  and  Blafra.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  ancient  Niger  is  identical  with  the  Quorra.  Herodotus 
(iL  82)  gives  an  interesting  account  of  five  young  men  of  the  Libyan 
tribe  of  Nasamones^  which  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  Greater  Syras, 
who  proceeded  on  a  journey  of  discovery  into  the  interior.  After 
traversing  in  a  southern  direction  the  inhabited  region,  and  next  to  it 
the  country  of  the  wild  beasts,  they  crossed  the  great  sandy  desert 
in  a  western  direction  for  many  days,  until  they  arrived  at  a  oountry 
inhabited  by  men  of  low  stature,  who  conducted  them  through  exten- 
sive marshes  to  a  city  built  on  a  great  river  which  contained  crocodiles 
and  fiowed  towards  the  rising  sun.  This  information  Herodotus 
derived  from  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene,  who  had  it  from  Etearohus,  king 
of  the  Ammonii,  who  said  that  the  river  in  question  was  a  branch  of 
the  EJgyptian  Nile,  an  opinion  in  which  the  historian  acquiesced. 
Strabo  seems  to  have  known  little  of  the  interior  of  Afrioa  and  its 
rivers. 

Pliny  ('  Hist  Nat,'  v.  1)  gives  an  account  of  the  expedition  into 
Kauritama  of  the  Roman  commander  Suetonius  Faulinus,  who  (a.d.  41) 
led  a  Roman  army  across  the  Atlas,  and,  after  passing  a  desert  of  black 
sand  and  burnt  rocks,  arrived  at  a  river  called  Ger,  in  some  manu- 
scripts Niger.  The  Ger,  or  Niger,  of  Suetonius  Faulinus  was  probably 
the  Ghir  which  runs  through  Sejelmesa.  £ut  besides  the  Ger,  or 
Niger,  of  Suetonius*  Pliny  in  several  places  (y,  8,  9,  and  viii  21)  speaks 
of  another  appiurently  distinct  river,  tl^e  Nigiis  of  Ethiopia,  which 
he  compares  with  the  Nile,  "swelling  at  the  same  seasons,  having 
similar  animals  living  in  its  waters,  and,  like  the  Nile^  producing  the 
calamus  and  the  papyrua"  In  his  extremely  confused  account,  which 
he  derived  from  the  authority  of  king  Juba  IL  of  Mauritania^  he 
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mixes  up  the  Nigris  and  the  Nile  together  with  other  riven^  tiif  all 
the  waters  of  Coitml  Africa  formed  but  one  water^eoune. 

Throughout  all  these  oonfused  notions  of  the  hydrogtaphy  of 
interior  Afrioa  entertained  by  the  ancient^  one  constant  report  or 
tradition  is  apparent,  namely,  that  of  the  edstenoe  of  a  large  rifer 
south  of  the  great  desert,  and  flowing  towards  the  esst  It  ii  tme 
that  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  their  respective  authorities  ^on^t 
that  this  river  flowed  into  the  Nile,  but  Mela,  seems  to  have  doubtod 
this,  for  he  says  that  when  the  river  reached  the  middle  of  the  coatineDt, 
it  was  not  known  what  became  of  it 

Ptolemy,  who  wrote  later  than  the  preceding  geographen,  ud 
seems  to  have  had  better  information  concerning  the  interior  of  Africs. 
after  stating  the  boundaries  of  Libya«Interior,  proceeds  to  eomnetatd 
various  positions  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean,  sltor  which  he  mentioD$ 
the  chief  mountains  of  Libya  and  the  streams  that  flow  from  them  to 
the  sea.  He  then  adds,  **  In  the  interior  the  two  greatest  riven  trs 
the  Geir  and  the  Nigeir;  the  Geir  unites  Mount  Usacgula  (which  be 
places  in  20"*  20'  N.  lat,  83^  E.  long.,)  with  the  Ganmantie  phannx 
(the  name  of  a  mountain  which  he  has  before  stated  to  be  in 
10**  N.  lat,  SO"*  K  long.).  A  river  diverges  from  it  at  42*"  E.  loog^ 
Id*"  N.  lat,  snd  makes  the  Lake  Chelonides^  of  which  the  middle  ii  in 
20*  N.  lat,  49°  £.  long.  This  river  is  said  to  be  lost  under  gromKi 
and  to  reappear,  forming  another  river,  of  which  the  western  end  ii 
at  16*  N.  lat,  46*  £.  long.  The  eastern  part  of  the  river  forms  the 
Lake  Nuba,  the  site  of  which  is  15*  N.  lat,  50*  £.  long."  The  posi- 
tions here  sasigned  to  the  Geir  and  the  direction  of  its  maio  Btram, 
from  the  Garamantio  Mountain  to  Mount  Usarf^la,  being  soath-eass 
and  north-west,  seem  to  point  out  for  its  representative  either  tii« 
Shary  of  Bomou  and  its  supposed  affluent  the  Bahr  Kulla  o^Brown«, 
or  perhaps  the  Bahr  Misselad  of  the  same  traveller,  called  Om  Tey- 
mam  by  Burckhardt,  who  says  that  its  indigenous  i^pellation  is  Gir, 
a  large  stream  coming  from  about  10*  N.  lat,  and  flowing  north-west 
through  Wadai,  west  of  the  borders  of  Dar-Fur.  The  Misaelad  it 
supposed  to  flow  into  Lake  Fittre ;  we  do  not  know  whether  any  com- 
munication exists  between  Lake  Fittra  and  the  Tschad.  From  the 
exploration  of  Dr.  Berth  it  appears  that  Lake  Fittre  is  the  bottom  oi 
a  distinct  basin,  and  that  it  is  fed  by  the  Batha,  which  he  says  reoei7es 
all  the  smaller  water<!ourBes  descending  from  the  more  elevated 
countiy  at  the  western  foot  of  Jebel  Marsh.  Several  streams,  besides 
the  Bahr  Kulla  and  ike  Bahr  Misselad,  aU  coming  from  the  souUi, 
flow  in  a  north-west  direction  through  the  countries  lying  betveeu 
Bomou  and  Dar*Fur,  and  the  Qw  of  Ptolemy  may  have  been  the 
representative  of  any  or  aU  of  them.  Linant  was  informed  by  some 
Takrousi  pilgrims  from  J>u>Sille  that  they  travelled  two  months  on 
the  IBahral- Abiad  before  they  arrived  at  Sennaar ;  and  that  before 
arriving  at  the  Abiad  they  followed  the  oonree  of  another  rxTer 
upwards ;  and  that  the  Abiad  had  its  rise  in  a  oountry  called  Bah^el- 
Lesse,  from  which  some  of  the  waters  flow  towards  Marok,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  north-west 

We  now  oome  to  Ptolemy's  Nigeir,  which  he  makes  quite  a  distinct 
river  from  the  Geir,  and  places  it  to  the  westward.  He  says  ihak  it 
joins  the  mountain  Mandrus,  19*  N.  lat,  14*  E.  long.,  with  the  moon- 
tain  Thala,  10*  N.  lat,  3S*  E.  long.  Its  course  is  thereby  defined  u 
much  longer  and  in  a  leas  oblique  line  to  the  equator  than  the  Geir. 
In  fact  it  would  correspond  tolerably  well  with  the  actual  direction  of 
the  course  of  the  Joliba  and  that  of  the  Bima  or  River  of  Saklutoo, 
supposing  that  river  to  form  a  communication  with  Lake  Tschad,  ss 
Ptolemy  says  that  the  Nigeir  has  a  divergent  to  the  Lake  Libye,  which 
he  places  in  16*  30'  N.  lat,  35*  K  long: ;  and  the  words  of  the  text 
seem  to  express  tiiat  the  water  ran  into  the  lake,  so  that  the  comae  of 
the  Nigeir,  according  to  Ptolemy,  as  weU  as  his  predeceoora,  wis 
easteriy,  as  the  Joliba  or  Quorra  actually  runs  for  a  great  part  of  its 
course.  '*  The  Lake  Libye,"  observes  a  distinguished  geographer,  *'  to 
which  there  was  an  easterly  divergent^  I  strongly  suspect  to  hive 
been  the  Lake  Tchad,  notwithstanding  that  the  position  of  Libye  falls 
800  geographical  miles  north-westward  of  this  lake,  for  the  name  of 
Libye  favours  the  presumption  tiiat  it  was  the  principal  lake  in  the 
interior  of  Libya ;  it  was  very  natural  that  Ptolemy,  like  many  of  the 
modems,  should  have  been  misinformed  as  to  the  oommunicatioa  of 
the  river  with  that  lake,  and  that  he  should  have  mistaken  two  xiven 
flowing  from  the  same  ridge  in  opposite  directions,  one  to  the  Qoorn 
and  the  other  to  the  Tschad  (I  allude  to  the  Sakkatoo  and  the  Yea 
rivers),  for  a  single  communication  from  the  Quorra  to  the  laka' 
(Leake  in  'Royal  Geographical  Journal,'  vol  ii) 

But  Ptolemy,  after  all,  may  not  have  been  so  much  misinformed 
with  req>ect  to  a  communication  existing  between  the  lake  and  hii 
Nigeir,  li^  as  is  now  strongly  suspected,  the  communication  really 
exists,  though  in  an  inverse  direction  from  that  whidi  Ptolemy  appoi^ 
to  have  understood.  Captain  Allen  {*  London  Geog.  Journal,'  voL  viiL) 
surmises  that  the  river  Tchadda^  which  at  ita  junction  with  tba 
Quorra,  just  above  the  beginning  of  the  delta,  is  larger  than  the  Qaorra 
itself,  reoeives  an  outlet  from  the  lake  aomewhere  about  the  town  of 
Jacobah.  The  Arabian  geographers  of  the  middle  ages^  Edrisi,  Abol- 
feda,  and  Leo  Africanus,  state  that  the  Nil-el-Abid,  or  '  River  of  ^^ 
Negroes^'  flowed  from  east  to  west  The  Tchadda  then  would  be 
the  river  of  the  Arabian,  and  the  Joliba,  or  Uppet  Quorrs,  that  of  th« 
Chreek  and  Roman  geographers.  Both  were  ignorant  of  the  real  ^ 
mination  of  their  respective  atreama.   ''  It  is  neverthel«ss  remarkably 
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aaya  Leake,  in  the  paper  already  quoted,  ^  that  the  diatanoe  laid  by 
Ptolemy  between  hia  aouroe  of  the  river  and  the  western  ooast  is  the 
Bameaa  thai  given  by  modem  obeervationa ;  that  Thamondooana,  one 
of  the  towns  on  the  Nigeir,  is  exactly  coincident  with  Timbuktti,  as 
recently  laid  down  by  M.  Jomard  from  the  itinerary  of  K.  Cailli^ ; 
that  the  length  of  the  course  resulting  from  Ptolemy's  positions  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Quorra  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Kong, 
with  the  addition  of  the  Tchadda  or  Shaiy  of  Funda,  and  that  hu 
position  of  Mount  Thala,  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  Nigeir,  is 
▼ery  near  that  in  which  we  may  suppose  the  Tchadda  to  have  its 
origin ;  so  that  it  would  seem  as  if  Ptolemy,  like  Sultan  Bello  and 
other  modem  Africans,  had  considered  the  Tchadda  as  a  continuation 
of  the  main  river,  thorugh  be  knew  the  Egyptian  Nile  too  weU  to  fall 
into  the  modem  error  of  supposing  the  Nigeir  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Kile.  The  mountains  of  Kour,  and  the  passage  of  the  river  through 
them  at  right  angles  to  their  direction,  formed  a  natural  termination 
to  the  extent  of  the  geographez's  knowledge." 

Great  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  geography  of  Central  Africa 
by  the  publication  of  the  explorations  inade  since  1850  by  Dra. 
Overw^,  Barth,  and  Vogel.  The  determination  by  the  latter  of  the 
elevation  of  Lake  Tchad  above  the  level  of  ti^e  sea— namely,  850  feet 
— puts  an  end  to  the  theory  that  this  lake  was  connected  with  either 
the  Nile  or  the  Quon&  Li  the  account  published  by  Mr.  Petermann 
of  the  disooyeries  of  Dr.  Berth,  the  country  to  the  south-east  of  Lake 
Tchad,  comprising  the  basin  of  the  Shary  and  others  of  its  feeders  for 
flome  200  or  800  miles,  presents  a  level  plain  almost  imperceptibly 
inclined  toward  the  lake;  and  the  country  west  frx>m  the  Shary 
to  the  Benueh,  or  Upper  Tchadda^  has  in  all  probability  a  similar 
character  of  flatness,  br.  Barth,  who  in  1851  surveyed  Lake  Tchad 
and  examined  the  ooimtries  forming  its  basin,  mentions  the  Serbenel, 
a  feeder  of  the  Shary  in  the  Mandara  country  south  of  Bornou,  as  a 
very  considerable  river.  The  Serbenel,  which  is  called  Loggene  lower 
down,  joins  the  Shary  at  a  village  named  Sh^ggua,  below  Kussem  or 
Kussery.  At  Masefta,  the  capital  of  Baghirmi,  the  Shary,  or  Asu,  runs 
due  north  8  miles  an  hour,  with  a  width  of  600  yards ;  it  subsequently 
£ills  into  Lake  Tchad.  Dr.  Barth  calls  it  a  magnificent  river,  and 
says  that  it  extends  to  the  basin  of  the  Nile.  The  Serbenel  and  the 
Shaiy  run  nearly  parallel  above  their  junction,  and  are  probably 
branches  of  the  same  river. 

The  Tchadda  in  its  upper  course  is  called  the  Bmwh^  and  rivala  if  it 
does  not  surpass  the  Quorra  in  magnificence;  and  from  the  level  nature 
of  the  country  it  is  presumed  that  it  presents  no  such  obstacles  to 
navigation  as  rapids  or  falls.  The  Benueh  was  crossed  by  Dr.  Barth 
in  hu  journey  to  Adamaua,  a  very  beautiful  pastoral  and  agricultural 
country  on  the  Upper  Tchadda,  at  a  part  where  it  was  half  a  mile  wide 
and  ten  feet  deep.  Yola,  the  capital  of  Adamaua,  is  placed  by  Dr. 
Barth  in  S*"  2'  N.  kt,  IS*"  5'  £.  long.  A  notion  has  lately  gained 
ground  that  the  Tchadda  presents  the  most  important  and  the  readiest 
opening  for  the  extension  of  European  influence  and  civilisation  into 
the  interior  of  Africa.  A  flat-bottomed  steamer,  fitted  u^  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  M'Gregor  Laird  for  the  exploration  of  the  river,  left 
Birkenhead  in  1854  so  as  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Niger  by  the  1st 
of  July,  from  which  time  it  was  calculated  that  seventy-five  days 
(during  which  its  waters  rise)  would  be  sufficient  to  reach  the  head 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Tchadda.  This  expedition  returned  to  Fer- 
nando Po  on  Nov.  7,  having  spent  118  days  on  the  Niger  and  the 
Tchadda  wiUiout  losing  a  single  life.  The  Tchadda  was  ascended 
350  miles,  or  250  miles  above  Dagbeh,  which  had  been  reached  in  the 
expedition  of  1852. 

The  Qu4)rra  rises  in  Mount  Loma,  a  part  of  the  Kong  Mountains, 
which  extend  eastward  from  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  near  9*"  25' 
N.  lat,  9°  45'  W.  long.  The  French  traveller  Mollien  says  that  the 
Quorra  rises  in  8"  20'  N.  lat,  9°  10'  W.  long.  This  difference  may 
easily  be  accounted  for  by  observing  that  mauy  streams  rise  in  a 
mountainous  country  which  unite  to  form  a  great  river,  and  that  each 
of  them  may  be  considered  as  the  source  of  such  a  river.  The  most 
weatem  of  these  tributaries^  that  of  which  Major  Laing  got  information 
as  risiDg  in  Mount  Loma,  is  properly  considered  the  principal  river. 
It  runs  near  its  source  due  north  for  about  70  miles,  and  is  there 
called  Timbic.  It  then  turns  to  the  north-east,  and  exchanges  its 
name  for  that  of  Baba,  and  Joli-Ba  (that  is,  large  river),  under  which 
name  its  course  as  fegr  as  Timbuctoo  is  known,  the  name  of  Quorra 
being  only  applied  to  the  lower  portion  of  its  course.  Cailli^  crossed 
the  JoUba  at  Curuassa,  about  100  miles  from  its  souroe,  and  found 
that  it  was  navigated  by  large  canoes.  It  flowed  in  a  wide  valley  from 
south-south-west  to  north-north-east,  which  was  surrounded  by  hills 
from  150  to  200  feet  high.  The  soil  of  the  valley  was  fertilised  by 
the  inundations  of  the  river.  The  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  rich  in  iron-ore,  and  contain  gold. 

From  Curuassa  to  Bammakoo,  a  distance  exceeding  200  miles,  the 
course  of  the  river  is  unknown ;  but  that  portion  of  it  which  lies 
between  Bammakoo  (13**  N.  lat,  5"*  20'  W.  long.)  and  Timbuctoo  (18** 
N.  lat,  3**  40'  W.  long.)  has  been  laid  down  by  Mungo  Park  and  Caillid. 
Mungo.Park,  who  was  the  first  European  traveller  who  reached  the 
banks  of  that  river,  in  hLs  first  journey  travelled  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  from  Bammakoo  to  Silla,  a  distance  of  about  160  miles. 
Between  Bammakoo  and  Tabbec  the  river  runs  in  a  north-east  direc- 
tion, in  a  wide  valley  which  produces  good  crops  of  rice,  maize,  and 


T^tables,  and  has  good  pastures ;  it  is  pretty  well  inhabited,  and  there 
are  aeyeral  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  At  Tabbec  the  Quorra 
enters  the  plain  of  Stidan,  and  it  runs  to  Uie  east  as  far  as  the  town 
of  Jennee.  From  Tabbec  to  SiUa,  the  end  of  his  travels,  Mungo  Park 
found  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  extremely  fertile,  well 
cultivated,  and  studded  with  towns  of  considerable  sisse  and  many 
villages.  In  the  rainy  season  the  country  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  river  is  inundated.  The  current  of  tiie  river  is  moderate, 
and  offers  no  impediments  to  navigation;  large  river-boats  are  fre- 
quently seen  both  ascending  and  descending.  In  his  second  journey 
Mungo  Park  embarked  at  Sego,  and  descended  the  river  more  than 
1000  miles  to  the  town  of  Boussa  (10**  N.  lat,  4"*  40'  E.  long.),  where 
his  boat  was  wrecked  and  he  was  killed.  Thus  the  information  which 
he  had  obtained  respecting  this  part  of  the  course  of  the  river  and 
the  countries  adjacent  to  it  was  lost  to  the  world.  But  Caillid  has 
partly  supplied  the  loss.  He  descended  the  river  from  Jennee  to 
Timbuctoo,  and  found  the  banks  in  some  places  well  cultivated  and 
rather  populous.  The  general  course  of  the  river  was  north  as  far 
as  the  Lake  of  Debo,  and  even  to  some  distance  farther ;  but  after- 
wards it  turned  to  the  north-north-east,  and  continued  so  to  the  town 
of  Timbuctoo,  or  rather  to  its  port,  Cabra.  The  river-barges  which 
navigate  this  part  of  the  river  are  from  60  to  80  tons  burden,  and 
take  the  produce  of  the  country — rice,  millet,  com,  honey,  butter  of 
the  shea-treei,  ^c-^to  Timbuctoo  and  other  large  places.  The  crews 
consiat  of  about  20  men :  the  boats  use  no  sails.  The  Lake  of  Debo, 
through  which  the  Quorra  flows,  south  of  16^  N.  lat,  is  of  considerable 
extent;  it  is  perhaps  10  miles  from  south  to  north,  but  it  occupies  a 
much  greater  space  from  east  to  west  North  of  the  lake,  where  the 
river  flows  to  the  north-east,  cidtivation  is  more  general,  and  the 
number  of  villages  is  greater.  Some  of  them  cany  on  a  considerable 
traffic  with  Timbuctoo.  The  winter  at  Timbuctoo,  according  to  Dr. 
Barth,  who  visited  it  in  1853,  is  severely  felt,  coughs  and  colds  beiug 
very  prevalent,  and  the  air  relaxing,  owiug  to  the  inundations  of  the 
river.  In  approaching  Timbuctoo  the  Quorra  separates  into  two 
branches,  which  appear  to  unite  at  no  great  distance  farther  down. 
On  the  smaller  and  more  northem  of  these  branches  is  Cabra,  the 
port  of  Timbuctoa  From  Timbuctoo  the  river  seems  to  run  in  a 
general  south-east  direction  to  Tauri.  It  seems  that  the  Quorra  leaves 
the  great  plain  of  Sddan  before  it  reaches  the  neighbourhood  of  TaurL 
Above  Yauri  it  flows  through  the  interesting  country  of  Dindina,  a 
long  narrow  strip  of  land  on  both  banks  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of 
Tuaricks,  who  are  distinguished  for  their  industry  and  oiviliBation 
above  the  neighbouring  tribes.  The  Bima  or  Sakatu  River,  also  called 
Zirmi,  joins  the  Quorra  from  the  east  to  the  south  of  the  Dindina 
counUj^;  it  flows  past  Sakatu,  the  beat  provided  market  and  largest 
town  m  the  Fellata  country.  This  town  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
square;  has  8  gates,  according  to  Dr.  Barth,  and  about  22,000  inhabit- 
ants. Sakatu  is  no  longer  the  Fellata  capital;  Wurno,  a  town  of 
13,000  inhabiUmts,  founded  in  1831,  and  situated  also  on  the  Rima, 
17  xniles  N.E.  from  Sakatu,  now  enjoying  that  distinction.  Dr.  Barth, 
the  illustrious  explorer  of  Central  Africa,  died  at  Menade  on  his  return 
from  Timbuctoo  to  Euka,  July  18th,  1854.  Kas^hna,  or  Eatsena,  and 
Kano,  are  two  very  important  places  in  the  interior,  between  the 
Quorra  and  Lake  Tchad.  At  Eano  considerable  quantities  of  British 
and  American  manufactures  are  sold  :  the  former  are  sent  across  the 
desert  from  Tripoli  and  the  Mediterranean  coast;  the  latter,  according 
to  Dr.  Barth,  are  sent  up  the  Quorra  in  steamers  by  the  Americans, 
who  are  extending  their  influence  widely  in  these  regions.  A  Fellata 
province  near  the  Quorra  called  Kebbu  (capital,  Qando)  is  described 
by  Dr.  Barth  as  a  most  fertUe,  well-watered,  and  populous  region, 
with  ''innumerable"  large  towns  and  villages. 

From  Yauri  to  its  mouth,  the  river  Niger  has  been  navigated  by 
the  Landers.  Between  Yauri  and  Rabba  (O**  N.  lat)  the  river  runs 
nearly  south,  and  then  it  makes  a  great  bend  to  the  east ;  but  beforeT* 
it  arrives  at  8**  N.  lat,  near  which  it  ia  joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the 
Tchadda,  it  again  runa  south.  That  portion  of  its  course  which  lies 
between  Yauri  and  7*"  N.  lat  is  only  navigable  during  and  after  the 
rainy  season;  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season  the  bed  of  the  river  is  full 
of  rocks,  sandbanks,  and  shoals.  In  these  parts  the  river  runs  through 
a  mountainous  country,  but  the  valley  is  low,  and  annually  inundated; 
it  is  however  very  fertile,  and  villages  and  cultivation  are  common. 
The  moimtains  by  which  this  valley  is  inclosed  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  and  with  a  gentle  declivity.  Between  8*"  and  7"*  N.  lat  the 
lower  offiiets  of  the  mountains  on  both  banks  of  the  river  come  dose 
up  to  the  water,  and  where  they  recede  from  it  the  interval  is  not 
very  wide.  The  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  woods. 
This  narrow  valley  does  not  contain  so  large  a  population  as  the  wider 
one  farther  north.  Near  Abbazacca  (about  6"*  N.  lat)  the  river  leaves 
the  mountain  region,  and  enters  a  low  alluvial  plain,  or  delta,  in  which 
it  divides  into  a  great  number  of  branches.  The  delta  is  mostly 
covered  witti  swamps  or  jungle.  Some  parts  of  it  are  covered  with 
high  forests.  The  more  elevated  tracts  of  the  delta  are  cultivated, 
and  villages  occur  at  distances  of  two  or  three  miles,  but  most  of  them 
are  surrounded  by  jungle,  and  not  risible  from  the  river.  The  river 
is  frequently  more  than  two  miles  wide,  but  in  several  places  it  con- 
tracts to  a  mile  and  even  less,  especially  towards  its  mouth.  The  tide 
is  perceptible  to  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  principal  arm 
or  mouUi  of  the  river  is  that  called  the  Nun. 
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Thd  whole  oonne  of  the  Quorra  probably  exceeds  2500  tnilee.  The 
Tcbadda,  which  joins  it  near  S"*  N.  lat,  is  not  inferior  in  size  to  the 
Quorra ;  indeed  some  think  the  Tchadda  to  be  the  principal  river. 
The  volume  of  water  brought  down  by  the  Tchadda  evidently  shows 
that  it  must  have  a  long  course ;  and  this,  with  some  other  facts, 
induced' Captain  Allen  to  suppose  that  the  Tchadda  is  the  channel  by 
which  the  Lake  Tchad  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Quorra— a  sup- 
position which  has  hitherto  received  no  confirmation.  From  the  facts 
stated  in  a  pn 'ceding  part  of  this  article  it  might  be  questioned  whether 
Lake  Tchad  has  any  outlet  at  alL 

Several  expeditions  have  been  undertaken  to  explore  the  Quorra, 
but  generally  speaking,  they  have  failed  to  make  us  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  river.  In  the  year  1832,  Mr.  M'Qregor  Laird, 
and  some  other  gentlemen  of  Liverpool,  formed  an  association  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  a  direct  communication  with  the  interior  of  Africa 
by  ascending  the  Quorra.  Two  steam-boats  were  fitted  out  for  the 
expedition,  and  a  soiling  vessel  was  also  equipped  to  carry  out  the 
goods  with  which  it  was  proposed  to  trade  with  the  natives.  Richard 
Lander,  already  known  by  his  African  journeys,  was  engaged  to  take 
the  direction  of  the  expedition,  which  was  also  joined  by  Lieute- 
nant Allen,  for  whom  the  Admiralty  had  requested  a  passage  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  survey  of  the  river.  The  expedition  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Quon-a  in  safety,  and  the  river  was  ascended  to 
Rabba  in  9°  K.  lat. ;  the  Tchadda  was  also  ascended  to  Dagbeh,  in 
8°  N.  lat,  a  distance  of  above  100  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Quorra.  The  results  of  the  expedition  were  most  disastrous.  It  was 
indeed  shown  that  the  Quorra  is  navigable  in  moderate-sized  vessels 
from  the  sea  to  Boussa ;  but  as  a  commercial  speculation  the  expedi- 
tion entirely  failed,  and  it  was  attended  with  a  melancholy  loss  of  life 
caused  by  the  climate.  Only  nine  persons  of  those  aboard  the  steamers 
survived;  among  these  were  Mr.  M*Qi*egor  Laird  and  Lieutenant 
Allen.  Expeditions  sent  out  by  government  in  1841  under  Captain 
Allen,  and  others  fitted  out  since,  ended  with  similar  results,  the 
insalubrity  of  the  climate  being  the  main  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
the  different  enterprises. 

(Park;  Mollies;  Laing;  Caillid;  Clapperton;  Lander,  JownaX ; 
London  Geographical  Journal^  vol.  viiL ;  Laird  and  Oldfield,  Narrative 
of  an  Expedition  into  the  InteHor  of  Africa  ;  Peter mann.  Account  of  the 
Profp*e9S  of  the  Expedition  to  Central  Africa  in  1850-53 ;  Athenceum  for 
1852-54.) 

MIQRITIA  is  a  term,  formerly  applied  by  geographers  to  that 
part  of  Africa  at  present  known  by  the  name  of  Sooddo.    [SoooAk.] 

NIKOLAJEFF.    [Cherbon.] 

NILE  {Nilutf  in  Latin),  the  name  of  the  great  river  of  Eastern 
Africa,  the  various  branches  of  which  have  their  rise  in  the  high  lands 
north  of  the  equator,  and,  flowing  through  Abyssinia  and  other  regions 
to  the  westward  of  it>  meet  in  the  country  of  Sennaar.  The  united 
stream  flows  northward  through  Nubia  and  Egypt,  and  after  a  course 
of  more  than  two  thousand  miles  from  the  farthest  explored  point  of 
its  principal  branch,  enters  the  Mediterranean  by  several  mouths, 
which  form  the  delta  of  Egypt  The  word  Nil  seems  to  be  an  old 
indigenous  appellation,  meaning  river,  like  that  of  Gir  In  Soudan  and 
other  countries  south  of  tie  Atlas.  The  modem  Egyptians  call  the 
river  Bahr-Nil,  or  simply  Bohr;  in  Nubia  it  is  called  by  various 
names;  in  Sennaar  the  central  branch,  or  Blue  River,  is  called  Adit; 
and  in  Abyssinia,  Abawi.  The  thrib  principal  branches  of  the  Nile 
are : — 1,  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  White  River,  to  the  west,  which  is  now 
ascertained  to  be  the  largest  and  longest;  2,  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or 
Blue  River,  in  the  centre;  3,  the  Tacazze,  or  Atbara,  which  is  the 
eastern  branch.  These  three  branches  were  known  to  Ptolemaeus, 
who  seems  to  have  considered  the  western  as  the  true  Nile,  and  to 
have  called  the  others  respectively  Astapus  and  Astaboras,  but  his 
knowledge  of  them  was  very  limited.  The  Bahr-el-Abiod  was  traced 
upwards  by  Linant  in  1827  as  far  as  Aleis,  a  direct  distance  of  182 
geographical  miles  south  of  Khartum,. which  is  in  15*"  34'  N.  lat.  aud 
about  32**  80'  E.  long.,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Blue  and  White 
Rivers.  In  1840, 1841,  and  1842,  expeditions  were  sent  by  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt  to  explore  the  course  of  the  river  to  its  sources,  accom- 
panied by  some  Europeans  of  scientiflo  acquirements,  among  them 
Dr.  Weme,  a  Prussian  surgeon,  who  published  an  account  of  ihe 
second  expedition.  In  the  first  the  party  marched  upwards  from 
Khartum  for  35  days  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  when  they  began 
to  retrace  tbeir  steps.  At  this  point  the  river  was  shallow,  full  of 
islands,  and  six  houis  in  breadth ;  and  there  were  no  mountains  in 
sight.  The  latter  part  of  the  march  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
direction  nearly  west,  and  as  the  first  ieland  of  the  Shilluks,  which 
they  reached  on  the  twelfth  day,  is  not  far  from  Aleis,  according  to 
Linant*s  statement.,  the  extreme  point  attained  was  probably  about 
10"  N.  lat  aud  29*  E.  long.  By  these  expeditions  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, that  as  far  south  as  Aleis  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  is  in  general  from 
one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  runs  in  a  bottom,  whidi  is  generally  four 
miles  wide^  but  sometimes  even  six  miles.  Farther  south  the  river  is 
three  miles  wide,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  low  islands.  Near 
9*  11'  N.  lai  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  is  joined  from  the  east  by  a  large 
tributary,  the  Sobat,  which  is  supposed  to  rise  in  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia,  and  brings  down  a  volume  of  water  neariy  equal  to  that  of 
the  principal  river.  Above  this  point  the  Bahr^l-Abiad  flows  from 
west  to  east  for  about  a  hundred  miles,  and  appears  to  ti^averse  an 


immense  swamp  interspersed  with  many  smaller  and  lariger  lake^ 
one  of  which  is  stated  to  oover  an  area  of  420  square  miiea.  The 
river  is  completely  navigable,  without  catal^cti  and  even  without 
rapids.  At  length  the  expeditions  arrived  in  the  country  of  a  bladt 
nation  called  the  Barrys,  where  their  progieia  vras  stopped  by  a  ledge 
of  gneiss,  which  traversed  the  river  in  all  its  widtL  Here  the  current 
was  estimated  at  six  miles  an  horn*,  and  mountains  became  visible, 
extending  fh>m  east  to  west.  This  point,  the  farthest  advance  of 
Dr.  Werne,  was  in  V  42'  N.  lat,  90'*  58'  K  long.  The  natives  sUted 
to  Dr.  Werne  that  the  sources  of  the  river  were  much  farther  south. 

About  the  end  of  1845  M.  Anthony  d*Abbadie  claims  to  have  found 
the  source  of  the  White  Nile  in  a  stream  called  the  QTbe,  the  aourve 
of  which,  in  the  mountains  of  Katya,  he  reckons  to  be  in  7'  49'  4!  * 
N.  lat,  and  in  86°  2'  39"  E.  lone:.,  thus  making  the  river  bend  round  to 
the  north  and  east  But  Dr.  Beke  and  others  still  contend,  foundt:::; 
their  belief  on  information  obtained  firom  natives,  frotn  the  taafs  *A 
water  brought  down,  and  other  reasons,  that  the  Gibe  of  M.  d*Abbadie 
is  at  most  only  an  affluent,  and  that  the  true  source  is  not  yet  disco- 
vered, though  it  probably  lies  in  a  range  of  mountains  in  about 
2**  S.  lat  This  theory  he  considers  to  be  conBrmed  by  the  inteUigencs 
obtained  by  Dr.  Krapf  (one  of  the  explorers  of  Africa  fhnn  the  eaat^rxt 
coast)  in  1851,  who  heard  of  a  river  issuing  from  a  l&ige  lake  Ai  th« 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  Kenia,  flowing  northward  through  another 
lake,  and  having  an  immense  body  of  water. 

Since  Dr.  Weme's  visit  the  Pope's  Vicar<]teneral  in  AfH<n,  Dr. 
Knoblecher,  who  has  a  missionary  establishment  at  KhaKiim.  hta 
ascended  the  White  Nile  somewhat  farther.  He  reached  4*  9'  N.  Ut 
in  the  country  of  the  Barry  negroes  in  1850,  twice  ascended  a  m^ua- 
tain  called  Lngnek,  and  saw  the  river  trending  away  in  ft  south- 
westerly direction,  until  it  was  lost  between  two  mountains.  He  wis 
also  informed  by  the  natives  that  beyond  these  mountains  the  Hr^ 
came  straight  fh>m  the  south.  The  river  was  about  6fid  f^wt  wide, 
and  ttom  10  to  15  feet  deep. 

The  Babr-el-Azrek,  or  Blue  River,  which  was  long  supposed  to  be 
the  main  branch  of  the  Nile,  has  three  sources  in  the  high  land  of 
Qojam,  near  the  village  of  Qeesh,  south-west  of  Lake  Dembea,  in 
10-  59'  25"  N.  lat,  86'  55'  30"  E.  long.,  aceordmg  to  Bruce'a  obeem- 
tions.  The  Agows,  who  inhabit  that  district,  worship  the  river. 
[AsTSSiNiiLl  The  sources  of  the  Azrek  appear  to  have  been  Tinted 
by  Father  Paes,  and  perhaps  by  other  missionaries,  long  before  Bmoeu 
After  a  north  and  north-west  course  of  about  70  miles,  the  Ajcrek,  or 
AbaWi,  as  the  Abyssinians  caU  it,  enters  the  Lake  Dembea  or  Tzana 
on  its  south-western  side.  This  fine  lake  is  65  miles  in  length  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  according  to  Bruce*s  map,  uid  abore  SO 
miles  in  its  greatest  breadth ;  its  surface  is  more  than  twice  that  of 
the  Lake  of  Gtebeva.  It  occupies  the  centre  of  an  elevated  table-land, 
surrounded  by  hills  and  mountain  ranges,  ttom  which  numerous 
streams  fall  into  the  lake.  The  Blue  River,  issuing  from  the  lake  at 
its  south-east  extremity,  runs  first  to  the  south-east^  forming  a  large 
cascade  at  Alata ;  after  which  it  flows  nearly  due  south,  and  then 
turns  to  the  south-west,  encompassing  the  provinces  of  Qojam  and 
Damot,  and  leaving  Amhara  proper  on  its  right  or  eastern  bank 
After  receiving  several  affluents  from  the  high  lands  of  Shoa  and  Efat, 
it  turns  to  the  north-west,  forming  a  curve  whicli  twice  intersects  the 
tenth  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  vast  tract  between  this  branch 
and  that  of  the  White  Nile  is  yet  unexplored;  it  is  nominally 
dependant  on  Sennaar,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  Denka,  the  Shillnks, 
the  Bokki,  and  other  negro  tribes,  who  are  pagans.  Continaiag 
its  course  in  a  north-north-west  dilution,  towards  the  low  ooontry 
of  Sennaar,  the  Azrek,  or  Adit,  as  it  is  here  called,  passes  by  thd 
town  of  Sennaar,  which  is  on  its  left  bank,  in  about  18°  SO'  K.  hL, 
SS*"  45'  £.  long.  Continuing  to  flow  nearly  in  the  same  direo 
tion,  it  receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Dandar,  Rabat,  and  other 
streams  which  flow  from  the  outer  or  western  side  of  the  highlands 
which  inclose  the  basin  of  Lake  Dembea.  At  Khartfim  the  White 
and  Blue  Rivers  unite,  the  former  being  the  wider.  After  passing 
Halfay  the  united  stream  of  the  Nile  bends  towards  the  north-eaat, 
passes  by  Shendy  and  "the  ruins  of  Heroe,  and  on  entering  the  country 
of  Berber  it  receives  on  its  eastern  bank  the  Tacazze  or  Atban,  the 
third  great  confluent  of  the  Nile. 

The  Tacazze,  perhaps  the  Astaboras  of  the  ancients,  rises  in  ths 
high  mountains  of  Lasta,  in  about  11*  40'  N.  kt,  89'  40^  R  long. 
Its  sources  were  known  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Abyssinia,  and 
have  been  visited  of  late  years  by  Pearc&  It  flows  for  a  oonsiderabie 
distance  in  a  northern  direction  between  the  range  of  the  Samfn 
Mountains  on  the  west  and  those  of  Lasta,  Salowa,  and  Bora  on  the 
east  It  receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Areoua  ttom  Antalo.  On 
arriving  at  13°  15'  N.  lat  the  Tacazze  turns  to  the  north-west,  forming 
the  boundary  between  the  kingdom  of  Amhara,  on  its  left,  and  Tigre 
on  its  right  bank.  The  river  has  numerous  rapids,  which  render  it 
fordable  at  most  seasons  of  the  year.  Salt  saw  in  it  enormous  ' 
crocodiles  of  a  greenish  colour  and  large  hippopotami.  Proceetifag 
north-west  through  the  lowlands  of  W^aldhuba  and  Walkayt,  shoe; 
14''  50'  N.  lat,  36**  40'  E.  long.,  it  receives  on  its  left  bank  the  Angrah, 
which  rises  on  the  north  slope  of  the  highland  of  Dembea.  It  after- 
wards receives  seyeral  other  streams  which  come  fh>m  the  same 
direction  and  pass  through  the  country  of  Ras-el-FeeL  It  then  hidines 
more  to  the  north ;  and  between  the  parallels  of  16*  and  17*  X.  lat 
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in  the  country  of  the  Taka,  it  receives  on  its  eastern  bank  the  Mareb, 
a  considerable  stream  which  comes  from  Tigre.  The  Taoazze  then 
passes  Gous  Radjib,  and  iodines  again  to  the  north-west,  forming  the 
boundary  of  the  so-called  island  of  Meroe  and  the  Berber  country ; 
and  after  reooiving  the  Mogren  on  its  right  bank,  at  last  enters  the 
Nile  at  17**  45'  N.  lat,  and  about  84*  5'  B.  long. 

The  Nile,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Tacazze  down  to  its  entrance 
into  the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  1200  geographical  miles  measured 
along  the  course  of  the  river,  receives  no  permanent  streams ;  but  in 
the  season  of  rains  it  receives  wadys,  or  torrents,  from  the  mountains 
which  lie  between  it  and  the  Red  Sea.  Aft^r  flowing  through  Berber 
in  a  north-north-western  direction,  a  populous  and  fertile  district,  and 
full  of  villages,  the  Nile  enters  a  barren  and  dreary  country,  where 
the  desert  sands  come  close  to  the  river's  edge.  The  rocks  and  stones 
of  the  desert  are  generally  of  black  granite.  No  verdure  is  to  be 
Been,  except  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  On  arriving  at  about  IQ"* 
N.  lat  the  Nile  turns  nearly  direct  west,  and  forms  Uie  large  island  of 
Mograt.  The  Nile  below  Mograt  turns  abruptly  to  the  south-west 
This  is  known  as  the  great  bend  of  the  Nile.  Arriving  at  the  village 
of  Korti,  18**  N.  lat.,  31**  60'  E.  long.,  the  river  turns  to  the  west; 
and  after  a  course  of  about  80  miles  in  that  direction,  it  resumes  a 
northern  course,  flowing  through  the  province  of  Dongola.  The 
breadth  of  the  cultivable  land  on  each  bank  through  the  Dongola 
country,  which  is  above  100  miles  in  length,  varies  from  one  to  three 
miles,  beyond  which  is  the  desert.  The  left  or  western  bank  is  the 
more  fertile,  the  eastern  bank  being  in  many  places  sandy  and  barren. 
North  of  Argo,  in  IQ'  40'  N.  lat.,  the  Nile  enters  the  province  of  Dar 
Mahass,  in  Lower  Nubia,  where  it  forms  a  cataract,  or  rapid,  com- 
monly called  the  third  catamct  by  those  who  ascend  the  river.  After 
Boveral  windings  the  river  inclines  to  the  north-east;  and  near  22" 
N.  lat.  forms  the  second  cataract,  called  Wady  Haifa,  after  which  it 
passes  the  splendid  temple  of  Abusamboul,  or  Ipsambul.  Continuing 
its  north-east  course,  the  Nile  passes  by  Derr,  Dandour,  and  Kalabsheh ; 
and  at  about  24°  N.  lat.  forms  the  last  cataract  between  granite  rocks 
which  cross  the  river  near  Essouan,  or  Assouan.  Along  this  tract  of 
Lower  Nubia  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  very  narrow ;  about  Kalabsheh 
it  rises  between  SO  and  40  feet  perpendicularly  during  the  inundation ; 
and  after  it  has  subsided,  in  February,  according  to  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson, 
the  stream  runs  at  a  rate  of  two  or  three  nautical  miles  an  hour. 

After  entering  the  boundaries  of  Egypt  the  Nile  flows  through  the 
whole  length  of  that  country,  which  it  waters  and  fertilises.  Egypt 
owes  to  the  Nile  its  veiy  existence  as  a  productive  and  habitable 
region,  and  accordingly,  in  olden  times,  the  people  worshipped  the 
beneficent  river  as  their  tutelary  god.     [See  Suppuzuibnt.] 

NILGHERRY  MOUNTAINS,    [Hihdustait.] 

NIMEGUEN.      [GUBLDBBLAND.] 

nImES,  or  NISME8,  capital  of  the  French  department  of  Qard, 
stands  at  a  short  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Gard,  in 
43'*  50'  86"  N.  lat,  4°  21'  8"  E.  long.,  80  miles  by  railway  N.E.  from 
Montpellier,  and  had  49,480  inhabitants  in  the  commune  in  1851. 
Nimes,  the  ancient  Nemausut,  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity.  Strabo 
(p.  186,  Casaub.)  notices  it  as  the  capital  of  the  Yolose  Ariscomisd. 
It  submitted  to  Rome,  B.a  119,  but  retained  its  own  laws  and  enjoyed 
the  '  Jus  Latii,'  by  virtue  of  which  those  elected  to  the  ledilesbip  or 
quaestorsbip  in  Nemausus  acquired  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  It 
was  fortified  with  walls  and  gates  by  the  emperor  Augustus,  about 
14  years  before  the  Christian  era.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire  Nimes  fbll  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths ;  it  was  taken  in 
the  beginning  of  the  8  th  century  by  the  Moors,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  by  Charles  Martel,  at  whose  hands  the  town  sufiered  much. 
In  the  religious  wars  of  the  16th  century  it  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Calvinists :  it  submitted  to  Louis  XIIL,  who  dismantled 
the  fortifications.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  French  revolution 
<1791)  and  on  the  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  (1815)  it  was 
the  scene  of  serious  intestine  troubles,  political  and  religious. 

Of  all  the  towns  in  France,  Nimes  preserves  the  most  striking 
memorials  of  its  andent  grandeur.  The  ancient  temple,  now  called 
Maison  Carr^,  which  is  considered  to  be  a  master-piece  of  architecture^ 
is  the  best  preserved  Roman  monument  in  the  city.  Its  ground  plan 
is  a  rectangle  84  feet  long  by  44  feet  wide ;  the  interior  length  is 
52^  feet ;  the  breadth  and  height  are  39|  feet  each.  It  is  surrounded 
by  30  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  so  arranged  as  to  present  11  on  each 
side,  6  in  the  front,  and  as  many  at  the  back.  The  cornice  and  frieae 
which  run  all  round  the  building,  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns, 
are  regarded  as  models  of  architectural  beauty.  The  only  entrance 
to  the  building  is  by  a  door  in  the  front  under  the  portico,  the  ascent 
to  which  is  by  15  stone  steps.  As  there  were  originally  no  windows^ 
it  is  conjectured  that  light  was  obtained  by  openings  in  the  root 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  structure  was  only  the  sanctuary 
of  a  vast  temple,  the  walls  of  which  have  been  lately  traced.  The 
age  of  its  erection  is  unknown,  but  from  some  traces  of  an  inscription 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius 
Vcras.  In  the  middle  ages  it  served  as  a  town-hall :  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  canons  of  St.  Austin  fitted  it  up  as  a  church :  it  is 
now  completely  restored,  and  used  as  a  museum  of  antiquities  and  a 
painting  galleinr. 

The  amphitheatre,  which  is  near  the  Maison  Carrde,  is  in  form  an 
ellipse,  the  major  axis  of  which,  extending  from  east  to  west^  Is 


4314  feet  in  length  and  the  minor  axis  337^  feet,  including  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls.  The  inclosing  structure  consiits  of  a  lower  and  aq 
upper  story,  each  pierced  by  60  arcades ;  the  whole  is  surmounted  by 
an  attic,  the  summit  of  which  is  704  feet  high.  The  lower  or  ground 
story  is  adorned  with  pilasters,  and  the  upper  with  Tuscan  columns. 
The  attic  shows  the  holes  destined  to  receive  the  posts  on  which  was 
stretched  the  awning  that  covered  the  amphitheatre.  The  rows  of 
seats  were  24  in  number.  There  were  four  principal  entrances,  one 
facing  each  cardmal  point.  The  amphitheatre  was  capable  of  holding 
24,000  spectators.  It  was  built  with  great  solidity  without  cement. 
The  atones  were  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  some  of  ihem 
are  of  immense  siae.  The  building  stands  isolated  in  the  midst  of  a 
wide  open  space,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  seats  may  be  said  to 
be  in  almost  a  perfect  state.  The  arena  is  now  used  for  bull-coursing 
and  for  wrestling  matches. 

The  edifice  called  Temple  do  Diane,  but  which  was  in  reality  a 
hydraulic  edifice  connected  with  the  adjacent  baths,  is  a  mere  ruin. 
The  interior  still  exhibits  some  remains  of  a  fine  vaulted  roof  and  of 
the  niches  and  columns  which  once  adoj-ned  it  The  baths  and  the 
fountain  which  supplied  them  have  disappeared,  but  their  plan  has 
been  traced ;  a  fountain  erected  under  Louis  XIV.  disfigures  the  site. 
The  waters  of  this  fountain  are  conveyed  by  a  canal  round  one  of  the 
public  gardens  of  the  town,  and  the  pUce  of  the  baths  is  occupied 
by  statues  and  groups  in  marble,  of  modern  date  and  inferior 
execution.  A  beautiful  fountain  was  erected  in  June,  1851.  In 
the  centre  of  an  octagonal  basin  on  an  8-sided  pedestal  stands  the 
personification  of  the  city  crowned  with  a  temple,  which  seems  to  be 
a  model  of  the  Maison  Carrie ;  on  the  four  contreforts  of  the  pedestal 
are  four  figures  of  river-gods.  The  sculptures  are  of  Carrara  marble; 
the  basins  and  body  of  the  fountain  of  stone.  The  basins  are  8  feet 
high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  basin  in  which  the  whole  stands  is 
38  feet 

The  Tour-magne,  supposed  to  be  a  Grsdco-Celtic  mausoleum  and  the 
oldest  monument  of  antiquity  in  Nimes,  is  a  tower  which  originally 
consisted  of  several  stories  diminishing  in  circumference  and  diflering 
in  form  as  they  rose  from  the  lowest  The  ruin  now  presents  a  lower 
story  of  heptagonal  form,  321  feet  in  circumference,  and  an  upper 
story,  which  is  octagonal.  The  original  height  of  the  structure  was 
124  feet,  but  what  now  remains  of  it  is  only  784  feet  high.  It  stands 
on  an  elevation,. and  is  jomed  to  the  ancient  walls  of  the  town. 

There  are  two  Roman  gates.  One  of  them,  called  Porte  d' Auguste, 
was  discovered  in  1791,  on  pulling  down  some  ramparts  erected  in 
the  12th  century.  This  gate  is  built  of  large  blocks  of  freestone,  and 
has  two  large  arches  in  the  middle,  and  two  smaller  arches,  one  on 
each  side.  It  bears  an  inscription,  showing  that  the  gates  and  walls 
were  the  gift  of  Augustus  Csssar  to  the  colony  of  Nemausus. 

Besides  these  remains  Nimes  has  a  vast  number  of  inscriptions, 
monumental  and  other,  and  one  or  two  fine  mosaic  pavements.  In 
the  neighbourhood  there  is  a  Roman  bridge^ 

Nimes  is  situated  in  a  delightful  plain  at  the  foot  of  hills  covered 
with  vineyards  and  olive-gardens.  The  city,  properly  so  called,  has 
narrow,  crooked,  and  ill-built  streets ;  it  is  surrounded  by  boulevards, 
which  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  ramparts,  and  separate  it  from 
its  suburbs,  which  at  least  equal  it  in  extent^  aad  have  straight,  wide 
streets,  but  the  houses  are  ill  built  Of  the  public  edifices  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  court-house,  the  former  citadel  which  is  now  used 
as  a  central  prison,  the  hospital,  the  theatre,  the  cathedral,  and  the 
college  church.  The  cathedral  contains  some  interesting  monuments, 
among  others  the  tomb  of  Fldchier ;  its  pavement  is  159  feet  above  tho 
level  of  the  sea. 


Bronze  Coin  of  Ntmes,  tvom.  the  Hoscuiti  of  Avigaoni 

This  eoin  is  the  celebrated  *  Pied  de  Btehe,'  wbiob  is  Terjr  rare.  ThtM  Is  4 
similar  coin  which  is  so  common  that  it  is  often  found  current  with  the  ooppet 
money  of  France.  The  two  heads  are  said  to  be  those  of  Agrippa  and  the 
emperor  Augustus ;  that  on  the  right  hand  is  Augustus,  and  that  on  the  left  is 
Agrippa.  The  inscription  is  read,  "  Iraperator  Divi  Filius  Pater  Patrijc."  The 
crocodile  chained  to  a  palm-tree,  surmounted  by  a  streamer,  is  said  to  com- 
memorate  the  riotory  of  Actium  and  the  subsequent  reduction  of  Egypt,  of  which 
the  crocodile  is  the  symbol.  The  words  *  Ool.  Nem.*  (Oolonia  Nemausus)  refi^ 
to  the  foandiog  of  the  eoUwy  by  AagosUis.   (1lamhe» '  Lexleoii  Bel  Ntrmarffl).') 
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N lines  has  long  been  an  Important  manu£BCturing  town.  Its  im- 
])ortance  haa  been  lately  on  the  increase  in  oonsequenoe  of  its  being 
the  centre  from  which  the  railways  diverge  that  connect  the  town 
with  Alais,  Montpellier,  Cette,  Aries,  Avignon,  and  Haneille.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  fancy  silk  goods,  silk  stockings  and  caps, 
hosiery  of  all  kinds,  velvet,  small  wares,  printed  cottons,  dbiawls,  hand- 
kerchief, ohintses,  &a  There  are  several  dye-houses,  potteries,  brandy- 
distilleries,  vinegar-works,  and  tan-yards ;  and  the  town  is  the  great 
mart  for  the  raw  silks  of  the  surrounding  district  Nlmes  carries  on 
considerable  trade  in  these  productions ;  and  in  wine,  spices,  drugs, 
oleaginous  seeds,  medicinal  plants,  and  dye-stuffd. 

Nlmes  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  whose  see  is  the  department  of  Gard. 
It  has  a  High  Court,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  departments  of 
Ardtehe,  Gatd,  Losk«,  and  Vaucluse;  there  are  also  tribunals  of  first 
instance  and  of  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  an  exchange, 
a  council  of  prud*hommes,  a  theological  college,  an  endowed  college, 
a  school  of  design,  a  botanical  garden,  several  cabinets  of  antiquities, 
and  a  public  library  of  80,000  volumes.  By  recent  legislation  of  the 
French  empire  the  University-Academy  of  Nlmes  has  vrith  some  others 
been  suppressed,  and  the  department  of  Qard  is  now  placed  within 
the  limits  of  the  University-Academy  of  Montpellier. 

NINEVEH,  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  Ninus,  the  capital 
of  the  Assyrian  empire,  was  situated  in  the  plain  of  Aturia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  the  modem  town  of  Mosul.  The 
Hebrew  and  Greek  writers  concur  in  describing  Nineveh  as  a  rery 
large  and  populous  city.  Jonah  speaks  of  it  as  "  an  exceeding  great 
city  of  three  days'  journey'  (Jon.,  iii.  8),  and  states  that  there  were 
more  than  120,000  persous  in  it  that  knew  not  their  right  hand  from 
their  left  (rv.  11).  Boeenmiiller  and  other  commentators  suppose  this 
to  be  a  proverbial  expression  to  denote  children  under  the  age  of  three 
or  five  years,  and  accordingly  estimate  the  entire  population  at  two 
millions.  Strabo  says  that  it  was  larger  than  Babylon  (xvi.  737) ;  but 
if  any  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  account  of  Diodorus  (ii  8), 
/who  states  that  it  was  480  stadia  in  circumference,  it  must  have  been 
about  the  same  size  as  Babylon.  (Herod.,  L  178.)  The  walls  of 
Nineveh  are  described  by  Diodorus  as  100  feet  high,  and  so  broad  that 
three  chariots  might  be  driven  on  them  abreast.  Upon  the  wall  stood 
1600  towers,  each  200  feet  in  height,  and  the  whole  was  so  strong  as 
to  be  deemed  impregnable.    (Diod.,  ii  8 ;  Nahum,  chap,  ii.) 

According  to  the  Greek  writers,  Ninus  was  founded  by  a  king  of 
the  same  name ;  but  in  the  book  of  Genesis  it  is  only  stated  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Assyrians,  which  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  in  Gen.,  x.  11.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
(2  Kings,  xix.  86,  Isaiah,  xxxvii  87 ;  Strabo,  ii,  p.  84 ;  xvi,  p.  787), 
and  is  mentioned  as  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance ;  whence 
Nahum  speaks  of  its  merchants  as  more  than  the  stars  of  heayen 
(iii  16).  But  as  in  the  case  of  meet  laige  and  wealthy  cities,  the 
greatest  corruption  and  licentiousness  pre^nailed,  on  account  of  which 
Nahum  and  Zephaniah  (ii  18)  foretold  its  destruction. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  great  Assyrian  monarchy,  in  the  8th 
century  B.o.,  Nineveh  was  taken  by  the  Modes  under  Arbaces,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  river  demolishing  part  of  the  wall ;  when  it  is  said 
to  have  been  destroyed.  (Diod.,  ii  26-28.)  But  it  appears  to  have 
still  existed  as  the  capital  of  an  Assyrian  kingdom  till  B.a  625,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  Modes  under  Cyaxares.  (Herod.,  i  106.)  Strabo 
sajs  that  it  fell  into  decay  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Assyrian  monarchy  by  the  Modes  (xvi,  p.  737) ;  and  this  account  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great  the 
town  is  not  mentioned,  although  in  his  march  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Gaugamela,  he  must  hare  been  yery 
near  Uie  spot  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  stood. 

Until  the  recent  discoveries  of  M.  fiotta  and  Dr.  Layard  the  site  of 
Nineveh  was  a  matter  of  conjecture.  According  to  Abulfiuraj  and 
the  general  testimony  of  Oriental  tradition,  most  modem  writers 
supposed  it  to  have  been  situated  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  opposite  Mosul,  and  partly  on  the  site  of  the  modem  village  of 
Nunia,  or  Nebbi  Yunus.  At  first  sight  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  present 
the  appearance  of  a  range  of  hills;  but  from  all  these  hills  laige  stones, 
frequently  with  bitumen  adhering  to  them,  are  constantly  dug  out  in 
great  numbers.  The  bridge  over  the  Tigris  is  said  by  Rich  to  have 
been  entirely  built  of  stones  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  which, 
he  adds,  is  an  inexhaustible  resource.  On  the  largest  of  these  hiUs  or 
mounds  there  is  a  mosque,  which  is  supposed  to  cover  the  tomb  of 
Jonah.  The  walls  and  ditches  which  surrounded  part  of  the  city 
m:»y  stiU  be  traced  very  clearly  in  many  parts.  It  was  also  Bich's 
opinion  that  the  part  inclosed  by  these  walls  (four  miles  long  by  two 
miles  broad)  formed  only  **a.  piurt  of  a  great  city,  probably  either  the 
citadel  or  royal  precincts,  or  perhaps  both,  as  the  practice  of  fortify- 
ing the  residence  of  the  sovereign  is  of  veiy  ancient  origin.  There 
are  very  few  traces  of  ruins  outside  these  walls;    but  they  may 

Srobably  exist  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  yet  been  supposed,  since 
lioh  relates  that  people  digging  for  stones  in  a  pUce  outside  the  in- 
dosure,  found  huge  stones  laid  in  layers  of  bitumen  and  lime  mortar. 

M.  Botta,  consul  of  France  at  Mosul,  led  the  way  to  settling  the 
question  about  the  site  of  Nineveh  by  making  excavations  in  1848, 
He  began  with  some  operations  in  the  inclosure  on  the  river,  just 
^nded  to.  He  found  only  some  bricks  and  fragments  of  no  value. 
Meantime  the  inhabitants  of  the  environS|  seeing  the  consul  engaged 


in  these  researches,  brought  him  bncks  with  inscriptions,  sod  other 
remains  of  antiquities,  which  induced  him  to  send  his  workmen  to 
the  village  of  Khorsabad,  distant  about  five  hours  N.E.  from  Hoea], 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehauaer.  M.  Botta's  reeearchas  in  this  place 
proved  more  suocessfuL  Commencing  his  exoavatioDs  in  a  amtU 
mound,  his  workmen  soon  came  upon  a  building  remarkable  for  tba 
number  and  style  of  the  sculptures  with  whidi  it  is  sdoraed,  ud 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  royal  palace.  "The  figurei,"  njv 
M.  Botta, '' though  rather  sti£f,  are  well  designed,  the  attitudei  •dnii- 
rable,  the  muscles  strongly  marked,  and  the  hands,  feet,  and  omame&ts 
very  carefully  executed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  building  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire  [the  slabs  had  the  appearance  of  gypsum,  or  alabaster]; 
on  the  ground  were  found  a  quantity  of  charcoal  and  some  remains  of 
burnt  beams."  Some  of  the  slabs  had  on  the  back  also  cmieifonn 
inscriptions. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  M.  Botta's  discoveries  were  two 
colossal  statues  of  bulls,  15  feet  high,  with  human  heads,  and  between 
them  a  passage  7i  feet  wide,  forming  a  portal  of  a  striking  chanu;ter 
and  of  great  magnificence.  These  bulls  were  winged;  they  are  not 
properly  statues,  but  in  high  relief.  They  have  five  legs,  ao  con- 
trived that  from  whatever  side  you  look  at  them,  one  leg  being  hid 
by  another,  four  legs  are  always  to  be  seen.  On  each  of  the  walh  of 
the  passage  to  which  this  is  the  entrance  there  is  a  figure  with  the 
head  of  a  bird  of  prey ;  the  hair  is  regularly  braided ;  on  the  head  isa 
sort  of  cup  which  comes  down  to  the  shoulder.  The  figure  hu  a 
necklace,  armlets,  and  bracelets,  and  wears  a  short  tunic  with  a  fiinga 
girdle.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  chamber  M.  Botta  afterwardi 
found  a  similar  portal.  M.  Botta  resolved  to  send  two  of  these  bdla 
to  Paris ;  but  unfortunately  the  excavations  made  by  the  workmai 
deprived  the  calcined  limestone  of  its  only  support  and  vei;  soon 
after  their  discoyery  these  long  buried  architectural  omamenta  ud 
historical  records  fell  in  pieces.  Many  sculptures  however,  and  inaerip- 
tions,  were  sent  to  France,  where  they  form  an  Assyrian  mTueom. 
Drawings  were  made  of  most  of  ^e  sculptures  by  M.  Flandio,  a  French 
artist  sent  out  for  the  purpose.  In  these  drawings  the  mamien  and 
customs,  the  religion,  the  art  of  war,  the  costumes,  and  the  inftn- 
ments  of  the  people  who  built  the  palace,  are  delineated  in  faithful 
copies  of  the  bas-reliefs.  The  principal  figure  in  most  of  them  k  a 
sovereign,  king,  or  hero ;  on  his  head  ho  wean  the  tiara,  his  (ok- 
head  is  low  and  prominent,  his  eyebrows  thick ;  his  hair  and  beanl 
fall  straight  on  the  shoulders  and  breast,  terminating  in  large  xingleta. 
The  dress,  which  appears  to  have  been  extremely  magnificent,  consiM 
of  a  richly-embroidered  tunic,  and  an  upper  garment  resembling  the 
surplice  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  This  figure  appears,  aometimH 
engisiged  in  combat^  driving  his  enemies  before  him;  sometimes  seated 
at  an  entertainment ;  and  sometimes  in  a  solemn  procession,  gmdiog 
a  chariot  with  four  horses  abreast  Among  the  many  figures  of  com- 
batants there  is  frequently  a  shield-bearer,  under  whose  protecdoD 
another  warrior  draws  his  bow  or  poises  his  lance.  M.  Victor  Place 
has  continued  the  French  researches  on  the  site  of  Nineveh,  and  ser6 
ral  antiquities,  including  the  monumental  gates  of  the  city,  four 
gigantic  buUs,  several  bas-reliefs,  many  utensils  of  earthenware,  copper, 
and  iron,  and  a  number  of  yery  ancient  statues^  axe  now  (Febi  Um) 
on  their  way  to  France. 

Since  M.  Botta's  first  discoveries  were  made  known  to  Europe  still 
greater  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  Nineveh  have  been  made  bv 
Dr.  Layard,  who  spent  muoh  time  in  making  excavations  in  the  great 
inclosure  near  the  Tigris,  before  mentioned.  Hera,  in  the  Honnd  of 
Nimroud,  he  discorered  the  ancient  palace  of  the  great  AssTrian 
monarchs;  brought  to  light  those  colossal  human-headed  bQlls»  the 
kings,  vrarriors,  priests,  and  winged  messengers,  which  form  sabjeets 
of  astonishment  to  viaitors  of  the  British  Museum ;  and  gtre  U> 
learned  eyes  to  read  from  long  cuneiform  inscriptions  the  pompous 
but  interesting  catalogue  of  Assyrian  triumphs  in  war  or  in  aidii- 
tecture.  In  a  word,  the  discovones  of  Dr.  Layard,  which  fonn  the 
interesting  subject  of  the  volumes  quoted  at  the  end  of  this  article, 
have  shed  light  upon  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  history,  and  laid 
bare  before  us  the  life,  arts,  and  manners  of  a  people  of  whom  pre- 
viously little  more  was  known  than  the  name.  Colonel  Bawlinsoo. 
Dr.  Edward  Hincks,  and  other  distinguished  British  and  oontinentai 
scholar^  have  made  great  progress  in  interpreting  the  coneiform 
inscriptions.  An  account  of  what  they  have  done  is  given  in  the 
'  Jouriial  of  the  Aaatio  Society,'  vols,  xii.,  xiv.,  &c.  Of  the  scolpturei 
now  in  the  British  Museum  a  mora  particular  account  will  be  giren 
in  the  Arts  and  Soibnoes  Division. 

{Letirtt  dc  M,  BoUa,  tur  let  DioowoeHei  d  Khonabad,  Paris,  1S45; 
Niebuhr,  Travels;  Rich,  Narrative  of  a  Bendtnce  in  Koordidan; 
Layard,  JXacoveriee  in  Nineveh  and  BabgUm.) 

NINIANS,  ST.    [Stibunqshibb.] 

NIO,  lOS,  one  of  the  Qydades,  situated  5  mOes  &  Iqr  W.  from 
Naxos,  and  10  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Thera  or  Santorini  It  is  t^^^ 
9  miles  in  length,  and  6  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  towards 
the  middle  of  the  island.  The  surfiace  is  hilly,  but  not  so  rockr  or 
barren  as  most  of  the  smaller  Cycladea  The  island  prodoces  80Bi« 
com  (but  not  enough  for  the  consumption),  which  ia  of  good  qnalitj, 
cotton,  oil,  honey,  and  vrine;  but  it  is  deficient  in  fruit  and  omer 
trees.  The  population  is  about  8700.  The  town,  called  also  Sio, 
ia  built  oa  a  hiU  on  the  western  ooast^  above  a  bay  in  which  there » 
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good  anchorage  and  a  fine  spring  of  water  iMiiing  oat  cloae  to  the  aliore. 
On  the  eastern  coast  is  another  good  harbour,  called  Manganuri. 

Nio  was  called  los  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  in  consequence,  it  is  said, 
of  having  been  colonised  by  the  lonians,  before  which,  according  to 
Pliny  (iv.  12)  and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  it  was  called  Phcenicia, 
from  the  palm-trees  which  grew  on  the  island,  but  which  have  long 
since  disappeared,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Delos  and  other  places, 
where  the  palm-tree  waa  also  found  in  ancient  times.  (Spon; 
Tavemier.) 

Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Pauaanias  speak  of  the  tomb  of  Homer  being  at 
los,  which  waa  said  to  be  the  birthplace  of  his  mother;  and  the  author 
of  the  *  Life  of  Homer '  (attributed  to  Herodotus)  reports  the  epitaph 
of  the  poetw  los  now  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Qreeoe,  and  is 
included  hi  the  nome  of  the  Cyclades. 

NION,  or  NYON.     [Vaud,  Canton.] 

NIONS,  or  NYONa     pRdMRl 

NIORT,  the  capital  of  the  French  department  of  Deux-S^vres, 
is  situated  on  the  S^vre-Niortaise,  in  46*  19'  23"  N.  lat,  0*"  27'  49" 
W.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  225  miles  S.W.  from  Paris,  96  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  had  17,562  inhabitants  in  the  commune  in 
1851.  The  town  is  aituated  in  a  delightful  and  well  cultivated  district^ 
and  is  built  on  the  slopes  of  two  hills  and  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
It  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  wretched-looking  towns  of  the  depart- 
ment, bat  it  has  been  considerably  improved  of  late  years.  The 
town-hall  is  a  very  ancient  building,  once  the  palace  of  Eleanor  of 
Guienne,  wife  of  Henry  II.  of  England.  There  are  two  churches — 
one  of  them,  called  Notre-Dame,  is  an  ancient  gothio  building,  with  a 
fine  spire  raised  by  the  English,  and  246  feet  high ;  cavalry  barracks ; 
and  an  ancient  castle,  which  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  The  town  has 
two  good  squares,  and  there  is  a  pleasant  promenade  near  the  barracka. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  chamois  and  other  leather,  gloves,  shoes, 
woollen-  and  cotton-yarn,  druggets  and  other  woollens,  saddles,  braces, 
horn  combs,  paper,  saltpetre^  and  confection  of  angelica.  Considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  wine,  staves,  timber,  com,  flour,  wool,  and  hair. 
The  navigation  of  the  river  S^vre  commences  at  Niort  There  are  in 
the  town  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  council  of 
prud'hommes,  a  college,  two  hospitals,  a  theatre,  a  public  library  of 
20,000  volumes,  and  a  botanic  garden. 

NIPON.    [Japan.] 

NISCHNEI-  or  NIJNI-NOVGOROD,  or  NISCHEGOROD  (Lower 
NovgoixKl),  a  government  of  great  Russia,  is  situated  between  54*  and 
57*  N.  lat.,  41*  45'  and  46*  15'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Kostroma, 
N.E.  by  Wiatka,  E.  by  Caean,  S.E.  by  Simbursk,  S.  by  Perm,  aW.  by 
Tambov,  and  W.  by  Wladimir.  The  area  is  18,557  square  miles,  and 
the  population  in  1846  amounted  to  1,178,200. 

The  country  is  an  undulating  plain,  diversified  only  by  the  high 
lands  along  the  banks  of  the  riven  and  by  small  elevationa  There  is 
a  considerable  extent  of  forest,  but  only  few  swamps.  The  soil  con- 
sists in  a  great  measure  of  sand,  with  a  mixture  of  good  earth,  and  in 
many  places  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  black  mould ;  here 
and  there  clay  ia  found,  with  portions  of  iron  or  ochre.  The  hills, 
none  of  which  is  more  than  from  400  to  500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  generally  consist  of  clay,  gypsum,  and  limestone,  and  occasion- 
ally of  sandstone :  they  are  all  covered  with  forests.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Volga,  which  enters  the  government  from  Kostroma,  and 
flows  thence  to  Casan  in  a  semicircular  bend.  This  great  river,  in  its 
course  through  the  government,  receives  the  following  rivers  : — The 
Okx  which,  rising  in  Orel,  flows  through  that  government,  and  those 
of  Tula,  Kaluga,  Riaean,  Moskwa,  and  Wladimir,  and,  after  a  course 
of  840  miles  through  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Russia,  falls  into  the 
Volga  near  the  city  of  Nisohnei-Novgorod ;  and  then  ihe  Kulmn,  the 
Kirsenez,  the  Sura  (a  rapid  river  navigable  only  in  the  spring),  the 
Werlaga,  and  the  Alatyr.  There  are  few  lakes,  and  none  of  them  are 
laiige.  The  climate  is  milder  than  in  Wladimir ;  there  is  not  so  much 
moisture,  and  spring  and  autumn  are  not  so  vai*iable.  The  inhabitants 
are  very  long  lived,  and  the  number  of  births  is  often  nearly  double 
that  of  deaths. 

Nisohnei-Novgorod  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated 
provinces  of  the  empire.  The  inhabitants  grow  rye,  buck-wheat, 
millet,  peas  and  beans,  large  quantities  of  flax,  hemp,  and  hops ;  and 
abundance  of  common  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  forests  are  very 
productive;  the  banks  of  tixe  streams  and  rivers  are  clothed  with  the 
finest  timber,  especially  oak-  and  lime-trees.  The  pine,  the  fir,  the 
beech,  and  the  alder  are  found  in  all  the  forests.  The  oaks  however 
have  been  very  much  thinned;  and  the  great  extent  of  the  forests  has 
led  to  the  most  extravagant  waste.  The  undefined  privileges  of  the 
distilleries,  the  potash  manufactures^  and  the  glass-  and  iron-works, 
are  an  obstacle  to  anytbiog  like  system  in  the  management  of  the 
forests.  The  breedlrg  of  cattle,  though  subservient  to  agriculture,  is 
very  carefully  attend^  to.  The  best  horses  of  the  Russian  breed  are 
found  in  this  province,  where  the  government  and  many  private  persons 
have  studs.  The  homed  cattle  are  handsome  and  of  a  large  size. 
Sheep  and  hogs  are  of  the  common  breed.  Some  poultry,  especblly 
geeee,  abound ;  beea  also  are  commoa  The  ptinciiMd  fish  in  the  rivers 
are  the  bleak,  the  isinglass-fish,  and  the  caviare-sturgeon,  of  which 
there  is  a  suf&cient  supply  for  home  consumption. 

Of  all  the  governments  of  Russia,  Moscow  and  Wladimir  not 
sxcepted,  Nischnei-Novgorod  is  that  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  the 
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most  generally  engaged  in  manufactures  of  various  kinds,  though  the 
province  has  comparatively  few  manufactories  on  an  extensive  scale. 
But  most  of  the  villages  are  fiill  of  artisans  and  little  manufacturers 
of  all  descriptions,  who,  without  belonging  to  a  manufactory,  yet  make 
a  great  abundance  and  variety  of  articles.  There  are  also  in  the 
country  many  who  carry  on  some  business  on  a  laige  scale,  though  it 
is  considered  as  only  a  secondary  employment;  so  that  weaving  mats, 
making  potashes,  spinning  yam,  weaving  linen,  and  making  earthen- 
ware, are  common  all  over  the  country.  The  few  large  establishments 
manufacture  woollen-cloth,  leather  of  various  kinds,  linen,  Russiarduck, 
cordage,  soap,  candles,  iron,  steel,  and  glass  wares. 

The  exports  of  the  province  consist  of  com,  flour,  hemp,  flax,  yam, 
coarse  linen,  cordage^  bass-mats,  leather,  carved  and  turned  wooden 
wares,  oak-timber,  potashes,  oooper^s  work,  iron-wire,  hudware,  glass, 
cloth,  horses,  and  some  other  trifling  articles,  which  amply  suffice  to 
counterbalance  the  imports,  which  are  chiefly  bar-iron,  salt,  brandy, 
wine,  colonial  produce,  and  manufkctures. 

The  population  consi^  of  Russians,  the  most  numerous  race; 
Tschuvasches,  Mordwins,  Tscheremesses,  and  some  Tartars.  The 
Tschuvasches,  Mordwins,  and  Tscheremesses  are  of  Finnish  origin. 
The  Greek  Church  predominates^  and  is  under  the  bishop  of  Nischnei- 
Kovgorod.  The  Mordwins  and  Tscheremesses  are  most  of  them 
baptised,  as  well  as  many  of  the  Tschuvasches,  but  a  great  portion  of 
the  latter  are  still  heathens.  They  do  not  worship  their  gods  in 
temples,  but  in  consecrated  places  in  the  open  air,  which  they  call 
Keremet,  or  Irsan,  and  which  are  chiefly  in  groves  and  forests.  They 
have  a  supreme  god,  whom  they  call  Thor,  and  whom,  as  well  as  the 
inferior  gods,  they  worship  as  an  invisible  being;  they  offer  sacrifices 
to  him,  believe  in  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  and 
have  priests  and  ooiijurors,  whom  they  call  Juma  and  Jomme. 

The  capital  of  the  government  is  also  called  Nischnei-Novgorod, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  next  article.  Among  the  other  towns 
in  this  government  are— ^rsanuM,  8500  inhabitants,  with  manufactures 
of  silk,  leather,  silver,  iron,  and  soap,  and  considerable  trade  in  linen, 
sail-cloth,  and  shoes ;  Podsckintki,  5500  inhabitants,  with  an  imperial 
stud ;  Pawleno-Sdo,  on  the  Oka,  6600  inhabitants ;  Bolackna,  4500 
inhabitants;  Mwraackkina,  7000  inhabitants;  and  several  other 
thriving  towns. 

NISCHNEI-NOVGOROD,  the  capital  of  the  govemmentof  Nischnei- 
Novgorod,  is  situated  in  b^"*  19'  48"  N.  kt,  44^  0'  58"  E.  long.,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Oka  and  the  Volga,  and  has  ordinarily  o^y  about 
20,000  inhabitants,  but  at  the  time  of  its  great  fair  this  number  is 
swelled  to  nearly  800,000.  The  city  is  built  in  the  fork  between  the 
right  banks  of  we  Oka  and  the  Volga,  and  consists  of  three  parts : — 
1.  The  fortified  part  of  the  city  is' built  on  a  hill,  better  than  a  mile 
in  circumference,  and  surrounded  with  a  wall  which  has  five  square 
and  two  round  towers  and  two  gate&  It  is  chiefiy  composed  of  three 
handsome  streets,  which  converge  upon  an  open  space  in  front  of  the 
Kremlin,  or  fortress,  that  crowns  the  hill  and  overhangs  the  Volga. 
In  this  fortress  are  the  two  cathedrals  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  and 
to  the  Transfiguration,  the  palaces  of  the  governors,  and  some  other 
public  buildings,  and  an  obelisk  of  granite  46  feet  high,  in  honour  of 
Mlnin  and  Pojarsky.  A  beautiful  terrace  on  the  side  towards  the 
Volga  affords  a  most  extensive  view  of  the  noble  rivers  pursuing 
their  course  through  a  vast  plain  of  com  and  forest  lands.  2.  The 
city  itself  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the  hUl  above  the  Volga,  which 
is  pretty  well  built  in  the  Russian  fashion :  the  streets  indeed  are 
narrow,  but  there  is  a  large  open  market-place  and  a  fine  quay.  8.  A 
large  suburb  is  built  along  the  face  and  at  the  foot  of  the  high  ground 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oka. 

This  city  is  the  residence  of  the  military  governors  of  Perm  and 
Nischnei-Novgorod,  of  the  civil  govemor  of  the  latter,  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  the  seat  of  various  public  offices.  Tho  public  buildings 
and  institutions  are : — 42  churches,  of  which  80  are  of  stone,  3  con- 
vents, a  seminary  for  schoolmasters,  a  gymnasium,  several  schools, 
and  a  very  fine  stone  bazaar.  Some  of  the  churches  are  of  great  size 
and  beauty.  The  domes  and  steeples  of  the  numerous  churches  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  much  more  considerable  town.  The  inhabit- 
ants carry  on  various  manufactures  of  cordage,  leather,  coarse  lace, 
doth,  copper  and  iron  articles,  soap,  and  candles,  and  there  are  many 
malt-kilns,  breweries,  and  tanneries. 

The  great  annual  fair  of  this  part  of  Russia  was  originally  held  in 
Kazan,  the  Tartar  capital;  it  was  transferred  in  1648  to  Makarleff, 
about  50  miles  below  Nijni,  and  its  duration  limited  to  five  days. 
New  regulations  were  promulgated  in  1679, 1680, 1681,  and  1691,  by 
the  last  of  which  every  facility  waa  granted  to  foreigners.  In  1750 
the  fair  had  become  so  considerable,  that  tiie  government  built  a  vast 
bazaar  of  wood,  containing  800  shops ;  but  the  quantity  of  goods 
brought  from  Europe  and  Asia  increased  every  year  in  such  a  degree, 
that  the  old  bazaar  could  not  contain  half  of  them,  and  in  1809  the 
emperor  Alexander  ordered  a  new  building  to  \»  erected,  which 
contained  1400  shops.  But  even  this  bazaar  was  soon  insufficient,  and 
a  great  portion  of  the  goods  were  placed  under  sheds,  the  number  of 
which  it  was  necessary  to  increase  every  year,  till  they  at  length 
amoimted  to  1800,  the  rent  of  which  and  that  of  the  shops  in  the 
bazaeir  produced  aunually  120,000  ruble& 

The  government  had  devoted  a  sum  of  600,000  mbles  to  the  erection 
of  this  building,  which  was  scarcely  completed  when  it  was  totally 
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deBtroyed  by  a  dreadful  fire  on  the  1 8th  of  August  1816.  The  emperor 
Alexander  transferred  the  fair  in  the  following  year  to  Niachnei-Nov- 
gorod,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  that  immense  system  of  inland 
nayigation  which  covers  Russia  as  if  with  a  net,  and  affords  a  com- 
munication from  this  point  with  the  two  oapitsls,  with  the  White  Sea, 
the  Gulf  of  Fmland,  and  the  Caspian.  A  low  flat  peninsula,  formed 
by  the  left  banks  of  the  Oka  and  the  Volga,  and  Lake  Mestcherskoe, 
which  has  a  communication  with  the  Volga  a  little  &rther  to  the 
north,  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  new  bazaar.  It  was  necessary 
first  of  all  to  raise  the  ground,  which  was  inundated  every  spring  by 
the  Volga :  to  procure  earth  for  this  purpose,  and  likewise  to  facilitate 
the  movement  of  the  boats,  a  broad  canal,  in  the  form  of  a  horsfr^hoe, 
wns  dug,  the  two  extremities  of  which  join  the  Oka,  while  on  the 
other  side  it  communicatee  by  means  of  Lake  Mestcherskoe  with  the 
Volga. 

On  the  plateau  inclosed  by  this  canal  there  is  now  a  whole  town 
of  stone  magazines,  built  in  the  form  of  a  Urge  oblong  parallelogram, 
surrounded  with  shops,  before  an  edifice  adorned  with  three  rows  of 
columns,  which  is  the  hotel  of  the  governor,  in  which  the  local 
authorities  reside  during  the  fair :  a  long  wide  bridge  of  boats  across 
the  Oka  joins  the  busy  place  to  the  dty.  Forty-eight  blocks  of  build- 
ings, separated  by  streets  which  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles, 
extend  behind  this  parallelogram.  The  number  of  the  shops  is  about 
2524,  and  over  each  there  is  a  small  apartment,  in  which  the  merohant 
may  reside.  All  these  buildings  are  roofed  with  iron,  and  the  cover- 
ings of  the  open  galleries  which  run  along  all  the  fagades  are  likewise 
of  iron,  and  supported  by  8000  elegant  cast-iron  pillars.  A  very  broad 
street,  passing  through  the  centre  of  this  oommereial  town,  terminates 
in  a  church  built  in  a  rich  and  noble  style.  A  little  before  the  ohuroh, 
in  two  transverse  ranges  on  the  right  and  left,  are  the  Chinese  shops, 
the  fantastic  architecture  of  which,  their  tumed-up  roofk,  surmounted 
with  flags  and  long  streamers  which  are  moved  by  ever^  breath  of  air, 
give  a  variety  to  the  appearance  of  these  immense  edifices.  On  the 
same  line,  beyond  the  canal,  there  is  on  the  west  an  Armenian  churob, 
and  on  the  east  a  mosque.  The  remainder  of  the  peninsula  beyond 
the  canal  round  the  above-mentioned  mosque  is  occupied  by  a  great 
number  of  wooden  booths,  in  which  are  deposited  goods  less  liable 
to  spoil,  such  as  iron,  leather,  cordage,  &c  There  too  are  the  theatre 
and  the  numerous  tents  of  the  Tartar  restaurateurs.  An  island  in  the 
Oka,  between  the  town  and  the  fair,  is  covered  with  similar  booths. 
On  each  side  of  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Oka,  which  is  as  wide 
as  the  Thames  at  London,  and  along  the  Volga,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
former  river,  the  waters  are  covered  for  above  a  mile  with  boats  and 
barges  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  used  in  conveying  goods  to  the  shops  on 
the  banks  of  th^  rivers  and  canals.  Above  40,000  persons  of  various 
races  and  languages  from  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia  navigate 
these  vessels,  and  altogether  above  250,000  persons,  mostly  of  th6  male 
sex,  are  here  congregated  for  business. 

AH  this  vast,  regular,  and  handsome  town  of  warehouses,  the 
erection  of  which  cost  11,000,000  rubles,  presents  for  ten  months  in 
the  year  the  silence  of  a  desert ;  but  scarcely  is  the  flag  announcing 
the  commenoement  of  the  fair  hoisted  on  the  29th  of  June,  when  aU 
the  streets  and  warehouses  are  filled  with  a  countless  multitude  who 
have  flocked  hither  from  the  two  Russian  capitals,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian,  from  Bokhara,  Elhiva,  Kokand  and 
Tacshkend,  from  Asia  Minor,  from  the  mountains  of  Turkistan  and 
the  frontiera  of  China,  from  wi  stem  Europe,  and  even  from  America 
and  Australia.  All  these  msgazines  and  booths  are  filled  with  the 
produce  of  the  most  diverse  countries,  and  thousands  of  boats  are 
employed  in  landing  the  goods,  or  in  taking  them  on  board  to  convey 
them  to  the  seas  which  wash  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the 
empira  Other  goods,  such  as  wooden  wares,  are  piled  up  even  in  the 
open  country,  and  farther  on  are  long  lines  of  carts  with  their  horses, 
which  serve  both  as  magazines,  and  lodgings  for  the  country-people. 

The  total  values  of  the  merehandise  exposed  for  sale  at  this  fair  in 
1837  amounted  to  6,512,808^  sterling;  in  1840  to  7,483,619/. ;  and  in 
1842  to  7,458,421^  The  total  value  of  the  goods  sold  in  1840  was 
6,794,897/.,  including  4,243,945/.  Worth  of  Russian  merehandise.  In 
1842  goods  were  sold  for  6,087,379/.,  of  which  4,460,871/.  worth  was 
Russian  manufacture  and  produce.  The  number  of  shops  and  maga- 
zines let  in  1842  exceeded  4800. 

The  various  products  exposed  for  sale  at  the  fair  of  Nischnei 
comprise  cotton  manufactures,  woollen  cloths;  hempen  and  flaxen 
textures;  ailks;  furs;  leather  and  worked  skins;  washed  rags ;  produce 
of  the  mines  and  foundries,  iron,  copper,  and  metal  goods ;  porcelain, 
earthenware,  mirrors,  and  glass;  dried  fish,  caviare,  train  oil,  and 
isinglsss;  com  and  flour;  Russian  wines,  brandy,  mead,  &c.;  refined 
sugars  from  St^  Petersbui^  and  Archangel  Miscellaneous  goods — such 
as  potashes,  soap,  tobacco,  paper,  feathers,  hogs'  bristles,  horses'  tails, 
hides,  skins,  timber,  Russian  and  Tartar  horses,  fta ;  coffee,  indigo, 
cochineal,  other  drugs  and  foreign  wines.  Of  Asiatic  produce  the 
most  important  article  is  tea,  imported  from  China  by  way  of  Kiachta, 
of  which  46,000  chests  were  imported  in  1842 ;  6000  boxes  of  tea 
pressed  in  cakes;  Chinese  silks,  cottons,  colours,  playthings;  Bokhara 
cotton,  raw,  spun,  and  woven;  shawl-pieces^  turquoises,  furs,  &c.; 
Cashmere  wool,  Persian  carpets,  raw  silks,  &c.  Steamers  ply  on  the 
Volga  up  to  Tver  and  down  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  also  up  the 
Kama  to  the  government  of  Perm,  so  that  great  facilities  exist  for 


conveyance  of  goods  to  Nisohnei  over  and  above  the  common  river 
and  canal  traffic  in  which  it  partidpates.  Except  dminig  the  times  ef 
the  ftdr  Nischnei  is  a  dull  uninteresting  plaoa 

NISHAPOOR.     pPEBSiA.] 

NISIBIN,  or  NISIBIS.    [HESOPOTAinA.] 

NISSA,  or  KISCH,  a  town  in  European  Turkey,  tiha  veaodenoe  of  a 
pasha,  is  sittiated  in  a  flne  open  plain  on  the  Nissava,  a  feeder  of  the 
Morava,  near  the  frontier  of  Servia,  60  miles  B.S.W.  from  Widdoi, 
and  contams  about  10,000  inhabitants  (4000  Mohammedans  and  6000 
Christians).  Nissa  occupies  the  site  of  NaIs80S,the  birthplace  of  Oonstan- 
tine  the  Great ;  but  nothing  remains  of  its  ancient  glory.  l%e  town  is 
modem,  and  by  no  means  remarkable  for  its  b^ty;  the  principal 
building  is  the  Konak,  or  palace  of  the  pasha.  The  defensive  works  round 
the  Turkish  quarter  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  consist  of  weU-bmh 
ramparts  of  great  extent,  with  wattled  parapets  and  a  dry  ditch.  The 
bazaar  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niasava  is  surrounded  by  a  trench  and 
palisades.  The  Christian  quarter,  which  is  the  largest  part  of  toe 
town,  lies  beyond  the  bazaar,  and  is  open  to  the  plain.  Kissa  is 
now  the  chief  town  of  the  pashalic  of  Sophia;  it  is  called  Kisch  by  tiie 
Turks.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  Greek  bishop,  smd  has  famoos 
thermal  springs.  As  it  is  the  key  to  militsiiy  communications 
between  Thrace,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia,  the  fortificationa  of  the  town 
are  mounted  wilih  a  considerable  number  of  guns  of  large  calibre,  and 
in  good  order.  The  plain  of  Nissa  lying  between  wooded  alopeB  of  the 
Tesovitch  and  the  little  Balkan,  two  ramiflcations  of  the  Hasmua,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  fertile,  and  well-tilled  districts  in  Bulgaria. 
The  town  was  taken  by  the  Turks  under  the  Sultan  Amorath  f.  m 
1389  on  the  mareh  to  the  battle  of  Kossova.  A  couple  of  milee  above 
Nissa  on  the  road  to  Sophia,  tiie  site  of  an  action  between  the  Turks 
and  Serbs  in  the  same  year  is  marked  by  a  tower  of  skulls,  which  is 
more  terrible  in  name  than  in  reality.  It  was  constructed  of  stone 
and  lime,  but  externally  heads  were  imbedded  in  the  mortar.  Vevy 
few  skulls  now  remain,  the  Christians  having  in  the  oourae  of  time 
removed  almost  all  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  interment^  but  their 
places  are  marked  by  rows  of  round  hole&  The  tower  is  1 0  feet  equaie, 
15  feet  high,  ooveied  with  a  red-tiled  roof,  and  has  neither  door  nor 
window  in  it.  The  interior  is  said  to  be  a  favourite  retreat  of  snakes 
and  lizards.    The  Austrians  took  Nissa  in  1737. 

NITH,  NITHSDALE.    [Dumfriesshire.] 

NIVELLE.    [Brabant,  South.] 

NIV ERN AIS,  one  of  the  provinces  into  which  France  was  divided 
before  the  first  revolution.  It  was  bounded  N.  by  Orl^anoia  and 
the  district  of  Auxerrois  in  Boui^ogne ;  £.  by  Bourgogne ;  S.  by  Bonz^ 
bonnois ;  and  W.  by  BerrL 

It  is  almost  entirely  comprehended  in  the  modem  departenent  of 
NiivRE.    In  feudal  times  it  constituted  the  county  of  NererSb, 

NIZZA.    [AcQui;NiCB.] 

NOACOTE.    [Nbpaul.] 

NOBBER.    [MEATH.J 

NOCE'RA  DEI  PAGA'NI,  a  town  on  the  south-eastern  border  of 
Csmpania^  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  now  belongmg  to  the 
province  of  Principato  Citra,  is  situated  in  a  valley  near  the  Samo,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Monte  San  Angelo  ridge,  which  traverses  the  peninsoh 
of  Sorrento,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Naples  to  Salerno.  It  is  aa 
open  straggling  town,  with  about  5000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  bishop's 
see,  has  several  churches  and  convents,  a  clerical  semuiary,  and  fine 
barracks  for  cavalry.  The  walls  and  castie  of  the  old  town,  which 
was  deserted  on  account  of  the  earthquakes,  are  on  the  hill  above 
About  a  mile  from  Noeera,  on  the  road  to  La  Cava,  is  a  carcular 
church,  which  has  been  mistaken  by  some  for  an  ancient  temple,  but 
it  evidently  dates  from  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity.  A  double  row 
of  marble  columns,  disposed  in  a  circular  range,  support  ^e  rooi 
upon  arohes.    Nooera  is  joined  to  Naples  by  railway. 

Nocera  was  destroyed  by  Hannibal  (Livy,  xxiiL  15),  after  whose 
departure  for  Lueania  the  dispersed  inhabitants  were  settled  by  the 
Romans  in  Atella,  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  town  having  been 
transferred  to  Calatia  (xxviii  8).  The  town  of  Nocera  waa  howevis 
rebuilt  and  became  a  Roman  colonv.  After  several  vioissitades  it  was 
partly  destroyed  by  earthquakes  m  the  time  of  the  early  Norman 
kings,  in  the  11th  century,  when  the  inhabitants  resorted  to  the  pre> 
sent  site.  The  adjunct  *  Dei  Pagan! '  which  it  bears  has  been  variously 
accounted  for :  some  derive  it  from  the  Saraoensy  called  Pagans  in  the 
middle  ages,  who  occupied  the  town  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
10th  century ;  others  from  a  powerful  baronial  &mily,  Pagani  by  name, 
one  of  whom,  Hugh  de  Payen,  was  Grand  Master  of  the  Templais  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Frederick  L  (Lunadoroi,  *  Lettera  intcano 
all'  Origine  di  Nocera.*) 

NOCE'RA,  NUCERIA,  a  town  of  andent  Umbria^  now  belonging 
to  that  province  of  the  Paps!  States  called  '  Delegasione  di  Perogm.' 
It  is  built  on  a  steep  hill  on  the  western  side  of  the  central  ridge  of 
the  Apennines,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Topino,  which  is  an  affluent 
of  the  Tiber.  Nocera  lios  on  the  high  road  firom  Rome  to  Peearo  and 
Rimini  Nuceria  was  a  city  of  the  Umbri,  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy 
(ix.  38)  as  having  surrendered  to  the  Romans^  with  other  towns  of 
Umbria,  in  807  B.a  In  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  Nuoeria  was 
repeatedly  devastated  by  the  Visigoths  and  other  northern  tribea 
Under  the  Longobards  it  fonned  part  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto.  In 
the  year  1198  Innocent  IIL  annexed  it  to  the  Papal  territoriea    It 
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has  giy«n  titie  to  a  bhhop  nnoe  ▲.D.  402 ;  bat  the  aee  liaa  been  united 
to  Saasofenato  since  aj).  1027.  The  population  is  now  only  about 
1200.  The  surrounding  territory,  which  is  hilly,  produces  wine,  oil, 
and  plenty  of  fruit 

NOCTON.    [LnrooLinraxRB.] 

NOOARO.    rOxBs.] 

NOGBKT.    [Aube;  £urb-et-Loir  ;  Mabnb,  Hautb.1 

NOIRMOUTIER.     [Vehdbb.] 

NOLA.    [Lavobo,  Tkrba  di.] 

KOMBRE  DE  DIOS.    [Mexico.] 

NONANCOURT.    [EtiBB.] 

KONTRON.    [DoRDOQNB.] 

KOOKHA.     [Gboboia,  Asiatic] 

NOOTKA  SOQND.    [YakoouybeI  Islavo.] 

KORD,  a  department  in  fVance,  thus  oamed  from  its  being  the 
most  northern  portion  of  that  country,  lies  between  49"  68'  and 
SI"*  5'  N.  lat.,  2^  r  and  4*  28'  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  E.  by  Belgium, 
S.  by  the  department  of  Aisne,  W.  by  those  of  Somme  and  Pas^e- 
Calais,  and  N.  by  the  North  Sea.  Its  length  from  Dunkerque  to  the 
south  of  Tr^n,  is  about  124  miles;  its  breadth  is  Teiy  Tariable, 
being  89  miles  at  the  widest  part,  but  not  quite  24  miles  near 
Armentidres,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Lys.  The  area  is  2198'5 
square  miles;  the  population  in  1841  was  1,085,298;  in  1851  it 
amounted  to  1,158,285,  being  528*05  to  the  square  mile,  or  858*47 
above  the  average  per  square  mile  for  all  EVanoe.  With  the  exception 
of  the  metropolitan  dep&rtment  of  Seine,  Nord  is  the  most  populou% 
department  in  France. 

The  department  is  formed  out  of  the  old  province  of  French 
Flanders,  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Hainaut-Frangais  and  Cambresia, 
•  and  of  small  portions  of  Artois  and  Vermandois.  It  belongs  almost 
entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Escaut,  and  has  a  general  inclination 
towards  the  north-east  The  surface,  except  in  the  south  of  the 
department,  is  leveL  Some  isolated  hills  spring  up  here  and  there, 
which  seem  to  be  higher  than  they  really  are  in  consequence  of  the 
general  flatness  of  the  country.  Mont-Cassel,  in  the  arrondissement 
of  Hazebrouck,  famous  for  the  extensive  view  from  its  summit,  is 
only  861  feet  above  the  sea-leveV  The  arrondissement  of  Avesnes, 
in  the  south  of  the  department,  ia  a  hilly  country ;  it  is  covered  by 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Ardenne,  many  of  which  are  covered  w^ 
foreata,  while  the  narrow  vales  are  furrowed  by  the  Helpe-Majeure, 
the  Helpe-Mineure,  and  a  great  number  of  amaller  streams  that  flow 
into  the  Sambre,  a  feeder  of  the  Meuse.  The  Ardenne  Hills  extend 
also  into  the  arrondissement  of  Cambi*ai,  and  form  the  watershed 
between  the  Sambre  and  the  Escaut.  The  hills  of  this  arrondiaaement 
nre  all  of  gentle  slope,  and  generally  cultivated  to  their  aummita ;  the 
loftieat  of  them,  Bonavis,  the  aummit  of  which  la  the  higheat  point 
in  the  department,  ia  only  894  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  arrondisse- 
ment of  Dunkerque,  which  extends  about  25  miles  along  the  sea^soaat, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  surface  is  very  little,  if  anything  above 
the  sea,  and  marshy,  but  maintained  in  a  state  fit  for  cultivation  by 
a  system  of  drainage  called  WcUieringues,  The  Watteringues  district, 
which  contains  an  area  of  95,327  acres,  is  divided  into  four  sections, 
each  under  the  care  of  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  drainage  works  kept  in  repair.  Between  these  lands  and 
the  sea  extends  a  melancholy  fringe  of  sand,  bordered  near  the  sea  by 
sand-hills  called  'dunes,'  or  downs.  The  canal  from  Bergues  to 
Fumes,  which  forma  one  of  the  outlets  for  the  waters  raised  from 
the  Watteringues  country,  separates  this  from  the  district  of  the 
Moires,  consisting  of  the  basins  of  two  lakes  drained  in  a  similar  way 
by  canals,  windmills,  and  dykes;  the  Moeres  district  is  under  a 
separate  administration.  The  marsh-lands  in  the  valleys  of  the 
S<»rpe,  the  Escaut,  the  Sambre,  and  in  various  other  districts,  are 
each  subjected  to  a  system  of  drainage  regulated  by  commissioners, 
who  are  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment, by  the  proprietors  interested  in  the  reclamation  of  the  lands. 

The  soil  is  in  general  good ;  but  in  such  an  extent  of  surface  the 
variety  of  course  is  great,  from  the  deep  rich  clay  and  marly  soil  of 
the  arrondiaaement  of  Lille,  to  the  barren  aand-hills  on  the  coast,  and 
to  the  light  gravelly  soil  of  the  southern  districts.  But  everywhere 
the  system  of  agriculture  is  good,  and  fine  crops  of  great  variety  are 
gathered.  Of  the  whole  surface,  which  measures  1,408,824  acres, 
1,175,224  acres  are  under  cultivation,  namely,  888,549  acres  under 
plough-culture,  286,817  acres  of  meadow  and  grass-land,  40,872  acres 
of  gardens,  orchards,  and  nurseries,  and  9486  acres  under  various 
culture.  Of  the  remaining  surface,  88,582  acres  consist  of  forest  land, 
a  large  portion  of  which  lies  in  the  aiTondissement  of  Avesnes; 
17,501  acres  are  barren  bog  and  heath;  50,618  acres  are  covered 
with  roads,  streets,  and  buildings;  and  57,470  acres  of  forest  domain 
are  the  property  of  the  state. 

The  crops  grown  for  the  sustenance  of  man  and  ihe  domestic  animals 
are — wheat,  mixed  grain,  spelt  and  buckwheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas, 
beans,  and  other  leguminous  aeeds.  The  produce  of  these  -crops, 
taking  one  year  with  another,  is  now  sufficient  for  the  consumption; 
formerly  this  was  not  the  case,  though  the  population  was  then  smaller. 
Of  potatoes,  the  produce  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the  consumption. 
Authority  was  given  to  plant  2498  acres  with  tobacco  in  1849,  calcu- 
lated to  furnish  63,070  cwt  of  leaf.  The  other  objeots  of  the  farmer's 
care  are  clover,  luceni|  oleaginous  seeda,  beet-root,  turnips,  oolca,  flax, 


and  hemp.  The  number  ot  wind-,  water-,  and  steam-milla  for  the 
manufiitcture  of  oil  and  flour,  in  1848,  was  1867.  A  good  deal  of  the 
barley  grown  in  the  department  is  used  for  malting;  beer  being  a 
common  beverage;  other  grain  and  potatoes  are  uaed  in  the  gin 
and  other  apirit  distilleries.  Apples,  pears,  nutai,  and  other  common 
fruits  are  cultivated;  flowen  too  are  objects  of  especial  attention; 
hops  are  growxL 

The  horses  of  the  department  are  large,  strong,  and  of  good  breed. 
A  great  number  of  horned-cattle  are  fed  on  the  natural  pastures  and 
oh  the  abundant  green  crops  that  are  raised.  The  number  of  sheep 
reared  to  supply  the  markets  with  mutton  and  for  the  growth  of  wool 
is^  very  considerable.  Qood  butter  and  passable  cheese  are  made. 
Pigs,  poultry,  and  fish  are  abundant.  Bees  are  kept  chiefly  in  the 
souUi  of  the  department  Goal  is  the  common  fuel,  wood  being  scarca 
Timber-trees  are  grown  along  the  roads  and  in  the  hedgerows. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  department  are— the  Aa,  which  runs 
along  the  western  boundary,  and  enters  the  North  Sea  at  Gravelines, 
where  it  forms  a  small  harbour :  the  Tster,  which  receives  the  Peene 
below  Wormhout,  and  runs  nortb-eaet  into  Belgium :  the  Lys,  a 
feeder  of  the  Escaut,  which  is  itself  fed  by  the  Jiawe  and  the  D^e  : 
the  Searpe,  which,  rising  in  Pas-de-Calais,  runs  east  past  Douai,  and 
joins  the  Escaut  at  Mortagne,  on  the  Belgian  frontier:  the  Escaut, 
which,  rising  in  the  north  of  the  department  of  Aisne,  flows  north  to 
Gambrai,  whence  it  runs  north-east  past  Valencienues  and  Cond^, 

7  miles  north  of  which  it  enters  Belgium,  having  received  the  Sensie 
at  Bouchain,  the,  Selles  and  the  EseaiUon  between  Bouchain  and 
Valenciennes,  and  the  Baine  at  Cond6 :  and  the  Scmhre,  which  crosses 
the  south  of  the  department,  passing  Landrecies  and  Maubeuge,  below 
which  it  enters  Belgium  on  its  way  to  join  the  Meuse.  Most  of  these 
streams,  and  many  smaller  ones,  have  been  rendered  navigable ;  they, 
with  the  25  canals  that  traver;se  the  department  in  all  directions, 
afford  an  internal  navigation  of  808  miles.  Of  these  canals,  paiticular 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  St.-Quentin  Canal,  which,  running  from 
Gambrai  to  St-Quentin,  unites  the  Escaut  to  the  Somme,  and  com- 
pletes the  internal  navigation  of  France  between  the  Korth  Sea,  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Roadway  accommodation  is  afibi*ded  by  15  state,  17  depart- 
mental, and  50  parish  roads,  ta  the  extent  of  1029  miles  in  lengtii. 
Railroads  traverse  the  department  in  several  directions,  uniting 
Valenciennes,  Douai,  Lille,  Dunkei'que,  and  the  intermediate  towns 
with  Paris,  Calais,  Gourtrai,  Bruges,  Mons,  Antwerp,  and  Brussels. 
All  these  lines  are  connected  with  Paris  by  ^ectro-telegraphic  wires. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  consists  chiefly  of  its  coal- 
and  iron-mines;  of  the  former,  19,  all  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Escaut,  were  worked  in  1848,  and  of  the  latter,  three  were  worked  in 
the  arrondissement  of  Avesnes.  A  valuable  coal-field  was  discovered 
near  Douai  in  June  1858.  Steam-engines  are  used  for  dcaining  the 
mines.  Marble,  paving-stones,  brick-earth,  potters'-clay,  peat,  and 
fossil-ashes,  which  are  used  as  manure,  are  found.  There  are  mineral 
waters  and  baths  at  St-Amand. 

The  industrial  products  of  the  department  are  of  the  most  varied 
description,  including  all  kinds  of  wooUeo,  cotton,  and  linen  manu- 
factures, ticking,  duck,  velveteen,  printed  cottons,  and  handkerchiefs; 
woollen,  flaxen,  cotton,  and  hempen  yam ;  lace,  tulle,  cambrM!,  and 
lawn ;  soap,  refined  sugar,  and  salt ;  beer,  oil,  naUs,  glass,  paper,  tiles, 
bricks,  eaiiihenware,  ropes,  leather,  toys,  small  wares,  cannon,  small 
arms,  saltpetre,  &o.  These  numerous  products  form  the  items  of  a 
large  home  and  foreign  commerce.  The  imports  are  chiefly  raw  cotton, 
wool,  flax,  colonial  produce,  wine,  brandy,  and  timber.  At  the  prin- 
cipal points  on  the  Belgian  frontier  custom-house  ofllcers  are  stationed, 
who  are  under  the  direction  of  the  custom-houses  of  Dunkerque  and 
Valenciennes. 

Among  the  principal  educational,  benevolent,  and  administrative 
institutions  of  the  department  are — at  Douai  a  University-Academy« 
(which  comprises  within  its  limits  the  departments  of  Aisne,  Ardenue\ 
Nord,  Pas-de-Calais,  and  Somme),  and  a  Normal  school ;  lyceums  at 
Douai  and  Lille,  in  which  science  and  languages  are  taught ;  15  com* 
munal  colleges  for  pensioners,  foundationers,  and  day  students; 
societies  of  medicine  and  botanical  gardens  at  Douai  and  Lille ;  public 
and  lending  libraries,  and  museums  in  all  the  principal  towns ;  47 
hospitals,  5  of  which  are  general,  7  for  the  sick,  and  the  rest  for 
special  inmates ;  2  institutions  for  deaf-mutes,  one  at  Lille  for  girls, 
and  one  at  Fives  for  boys ;  3  lunatic  asylums ;  6  lying-in  societies  for 
the  poor  under  the  direction  of  ladies;  a  central  prison  at  Loos,  where 
the  silent  system  is  enforced,  except  among  the  junior  convicts ;  and 

8  common  prisons.  There  is  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France  in  Lille ; 
5  monts-de-pi^t^,  and  9  savings-banks  in  the  laige  towns.  In  almost 
every  commune  there  is  a  *  bureau  de  bienfaisanoe,'  supported  by 
charitable  bequests,  for  the  distribution  of  relief  in  food,  clothes, 
ohild-bed  linen,  or  money  to  poor  householders.  There  are  Protest- 
ant oratories  at  Lille,  Qui^vy,  Waiincourt,  Inchy,  and  St-Amand. 
The  Jews  have  a  synagogue  at  Lille.  Besides  these,  there  are 
numerous  scientific  and  agricultural  societies ;  special  aicademiea,  in 
which  painting,  music,  applied  mathematics,  hydrography,  zoology, 
clinical  medicine,  chemistry,  architecture,  drawing,  modelling,  &Cy 
are  taught.  The  number  of  journals  and  periodicals  published  in  the 
department  is  82.  In  146  communes  there  are  societies  of  nuns  and 
religious  women,  who  attend  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  and  at  theitf 
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homes,  and  devote  themaelveB  to  the  coDBolation  of  the  old  and  the 
education  of  the  young. 

The  department  is  divided  into  seven  arrondiasemeutSy  which,  with 
their  subdivisionB  and  population  in  1851,  are  as  follows : — 


Cantons. 

Commiines. 

PopolationlnlSSl. 

1.  LiUe  .... 

16 

1S8 

871,156 

3.  Dooal      . 

66 

101,109 

3.  Dunkerque.        •    . 

59 

105,441 

4.  HAzebroaok     . 

ffS 

104,515 

5.  Avesnes      .        •    • 

10 

15S 

145,040 

6.  Valenciennes    . 

81 

156,779 

7.  Cambrai      .        .    . 

118 

174,245 

Total 

60 

662 

1,158,285 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement,  and  of  the  whole  department,  the 
capital  is  piLLE.  ArmetUUrei,  a  clean  well-built  town  on  the  Lys, 
9  miles  by  railway  N.W.  from  Lille,  has  a  college  and  7959  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  busy  manufacturing  place;  the  chief  products  are  beei-root 
sugar,  table  linen,  ticking,  hosiery,  lace,  printed  calicoes,  flaxen-  and 
cotton-yam,  tulle,  Boap,gnun  spirits,  brid^,  &c. ;  there  are  also  several 
bleach-works,  dye-houses,  and  salt-refineries.  The  town  has  an  active 
commerce  in  its  industrial  products,  and  in  corn,  wine,  brandy,  tobacco, 
iron,  nails,  sausages,  &o.  Comineit  a  pretty  little  town  of  5225  inhabit- 
ants, situated  on  the  frontier,  10  miles  IN',  by  K  from  Lille,  stands  on 
the  Lys,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts.  The  part  on  the  right  bank 
has  belonged  to  France  since  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713 ;  the  part 
on  the  left  bank  is  in  the  Belgian  province  of  West  Flanders.  Tape, 
cotton  stufib,  linen  thread,  beer,  spirits,  oil,  flour,  and  leather  are  the 
ohief  industrial  products.  BaUuin,  10  miles  N.N.E.  from  Lille,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Lys,  has  a  population  of  4264,  who  manufacture 
calico,  table  linen,  ticking,  cotton-yam,  bricks,  and  oiL  Near  ffaubour- 
din,  a  small  manufacturing  town  S.W.  of  Lille,  is  the  village  of  Looi, 
on  the  Upper  Deule,  with  a  population  of  8404.  The  buildings  of  the 
former  abbey  of  Loos  are  converted  into  a  central  prison.  Le-Quetnoy, 
on  the  Lower  Deule,  a  few  miles  N.  from  Lille,  has  3551  inhabitants, 
who  manufacture  nails,  anvils,  chains,  crucibles,  iron,  beer,  coarse 
linen,  &c.  Boubaix,  6  miles  by  railway  N.E.  from  Lille,  one  of  the 
principal  centres  of  the  woollen  trade  in  the  north  of  Franoe,  is  a 
well-built  town,  with  a  council  of  pmd'-hommes,  a  commercial  court, 
and  81,039  inhabitants.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
population  was  only  8000^  in  18S0  it  was  13,182.  Besides  its  elegant 
tissues  of  wool,  the  articles  manufactured  are  table  linen,  furniture, 
cotton,  nankeens,  waistcoat  pieces,  woollen-  and  ootton-yam,  leather, 
gin,  ftc.  These  products,  together  with  com,  wine,  and  colonial  pro- 
duce, form  the  items  of  a  considerable  commerce.  Seclin,  S.  of  Lille, 
a  station  on  the  Lille-Dpuai  railroad,  has  a  manufacturing  population 
of  3240.  Tourcoing^  about  2  miles  N.  by  railway  from  Roubsix,  is  an 
important  manufacturing  town,  and  has  a  college,  a  council  of  prud'- 
hommes,  and  26,884  inhabitants.  The  town  is  well  built,  with  wide 
straight  streets  and  several  good  public  buildings,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  are  the  town-hall  and  the  churches  of  St-Christophe  and 
St-Jacques.  Tourcoing  is  a  great  mart  for  the  sale  of  wool,  which, 
after  being  washed  and  combed,  is  despatched  to  the  manufacturers 
of  Roubaix,  Amiens,  and  St-Quentiu.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  table  linen,  duck  for  trowsers,  swanskin,  camlet,  velveteens,  ootton- 
and  woollen-yam,  refined  sugar,  soap,  grain,  spirits,  &c, 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Doual  Among 
the  other  towns  are  Marchienna,  an  ill-built  town  on  the  Scarpa,  £.  of 
Bouai,  population  2965 ;  and  Orckies,  N.E.  of  Douai,  which  is  girt 
with  a  wall  and  fosse,  and  hsa  3568  inhabitants,  who  manufiicture  oil, 
soap,  pottery,  beer,  gin,  leather,  and  flaxen  yam. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Dunkerqub. 
Berguet-Si-  Winoc,  5  miles  S.  from  Dunkerque,  on  the  railway  that  joins 
the  Lille-Calais  line  at  Hazebrouck,  stands  at  the  junction  of  several 
canals,  by  one  of  which,  communicating  with  the  sea,  vessels  of  800 
tons  can  reach  the  town.  It  is  well  built,  with  good  brick  houses,  and 
has  6045  inhabitants.  The  town-house,  the  be&oi  or  clock-tower,  and 
the  two  towers  of  the  old  abbey  of  St-Winoc,  which  serve  as  land- 
marks to  sailors  entering  the  harbour  of  Dunkerque,  are  the  most 
noteworthy  objects  in  the  town.  The  manufactures  consist  of  soap, 
hosiery,  cotton-yam,  sugar,  salt,  distilled  spirits,  leather,  Ac ;  boats 
are  built;  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  cheese,  butter, 
wine,  and  cattle.  This  town  was  strongly  fortified  by  Vauban,  and  is 
considered  a  fortress  of  the  first  class.  Bowbourg,  in  an  nnhealthy 
marshy  situation  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Aa,  has  oil-mills,  breweries, 
salt-works,  and  2608  inhabitanta  Oravelinei,  a  fortified  sea-port  town, 
12  miles  W.  from  Dunkerque^  built  in  a  marshy  spot  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Aa,  has  a  lighthouse  and  5582  iohabitants.  The  town  is  pretty 
well  built;  the  arsenal  is  the  most  remarkable  object  The  fortifi- 
cations constructed  by  Vauban  render  the  town  impregnable  towarda 
the  sea;  on  the  land  side  it  may  be  surrounded  with  water  at  pleasure. 
The  principal  articles  of  trade  are  wine^  brandy,  gin,  salt,  timber,  salt- 
fish,  refined  sugar,  beer,  &c.  Vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  herring, 
cod,  and  mackerel  fisheries.  HondtchooU,  a  few  miles  E.  from  Bergues, 
on  the  Boss-Colme  Canal,  has  tan-yards,  breweries,  oil-mills,  bleach- 


works,  and  8971  inhahitanta.  Wormhovdt,  11  miles  S.  from  Dunkerque, 
situated  on  the  Tsser,  is  one  of  the  cleanest  and  prettiest  towns  in 
French  Flanders.  It  has  3828  inhabitants,  several  bleach-milli,  brew- 
eries,  brick-works,  oil-mills,  and  tan-yarda 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  HatAnrnd,  ia 
situated  on  the  Bourre,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Lyi,  at  the  point  when 
the  railway  from  Lille  diverges  to  Calais  and  Dunkerque,  and  Iim  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  collage,  and  a  population  of  75S9.  The 
town^  which  is  25  miles  distant  from  Lille  and  Dunkerque,  is  well 
built,  and  possesses  several  handsome  public  buUdinga,  among  which 
are  the  pariah  church,  the  town-house,  the  sub-prefect^s  residence,  ind 
the  old  Augustinian  oonvent,  the  several  parts  of  which  axe  now  nied 
as  college  lecture-rooms,  tobacco  warehouse^  hoapital,  com-nuiket, 
and  a  normal  schooL  Among  the  industrial  products  of  Hazebrood 
are  linen-cloth  and  twisty  soap,  leather,  refined  ^alt,  beer,  oil,  and  lime; 
A  great  linen-market  is  held  every  Saturday.  BaUleul,  9  miles  from 
Hazebrouck,  on  the  railway  to  Lille,  stands  on  high  ground,  and  ii  in 
general  a  well-built  town,  with  regular  streets  and  tastdiully-oonstnictfid 
houses.  The  sculptured  decorations  over  the  doors  of  the  best  man- 
sions represent  subjects  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  and  give  an  idea  of 
the  taste  and  of  the  religious  feeling  of  the  French  Flemings.  Tha 
most  remarkable  public  structures  are  the  church  of  St-Yaast  and 
that  whidi  belonged  to  the  former  Jesuit  ooUege.  The  industrial  pro- 
dncts  are  Unen  of  all  kinds,  tape,  beet-root  sugar,  pottery,  soap,  re&iel 
salt^  beer,  oil,  bricks,  leather,  and  flour.  There  is  considerate  trade 
also  in  com,  beans,  «^eese,  poultry,  and  cattle,  of  which  great  numben 
are  fed  on  the  fine  pastures  round  the  town.  Bailleul  hi»  10,U1 
inhabitants.  Ccutel,  said  to  be  the  Ctutellum  MoMLpiarun,  i»  built  on 
an  isolated  conical  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  extensive  plain, 
6  miles  by  railway  N.  from  Hazebrouck,  and  has  a  college  and  4410 
inhahitanta  The  town  is  neat,  clean,  and  supplied  with  water  from 
an  abundant  fountain.  The  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is 
built  is  the  highest  point  in  French  Flanders,  and  presents  one  of  the 
finest  views  of  the  kind  in  Europe^  comprehending  the  harboors  of 
Dunkirque^  Qravelines,  and  Calais,  82  towns,  and  above  100  choich 
and  clock  towers,  marking  so  many  towns.  Tillages,  and  hamleti, 
scattered  over  a  varied  and  fertile  pliun.  Laoe,  linen,  hats,  stockinga, 
soap,  coarse  pottery,  leather,  and  oil  are  the  ohief  industrial  products; 
there  is  adso  some  trade  in  com,  butter,  beans,  poultry,  and  caUl& 
Ettaires,  II  miles  S.E.  from  Hazebrouck,  formerly  a  fortified  but  now 
an  open  town,  stands  on  the  Lys,  and  l^as  a  college  and  6S90  inhabitr 
anta  The  manufacture  and  bleaching  of  linen,  the  preparation  and 
spinning  of  flax,  nail-making,  and  boat-buildiog  are  the  leading  occn- 
pations  of  its  population.  MervUU,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bouire 
Canal,  with  the  Lys,  8  mUes  S.  from  Hazebrouck,  is  a  well-built  town, 
with  a  population  of  6079.  It  has  important  manufactures  of  damuk 
and  linen-cloth ;  and  also  salt-refineries,  breweries,  and  brick-woria 
Sienvoorde,  N.  by  £.  of  Hazebrouck,  near  the  Belgian  frontier,  has  i 
custom-house  and  3863  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen  stoffii, 
linen,  pottery,  beer,  leather,  and  tilea  A  great  deal  of  hops  are  grova 
near  this  town. 

5.  The  fifth  arrondinement  takes  its  name  from  Avana,  a  smaU 
well-built  fortified  town,  situated  on  the  Helpe,  a  feeder  of  the  Sambie, 
in  the  former  territory  of  Hainaut^  54  miles  S.K  from  Lille.  It 
has  a  tribunal  of  first  instanoe,  a  college,  and  2946  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  hosiery,  gin,  soap,  leather,  and  bricks;  there  are  also 
salt-refineries,  marble-work^  and,  in  the  neighbourhood,  iron-mine^ 
Iron-foiges  and  smelting-fiimaces,  naileries,  and  glaas-worka  Bat^ 
15  miles  N.  from  Avesnea,  a  small  place  of  only  1700  inhabitants, 
marks  the  site  of  the  Roman  Bc^acum,  It  contains  several  traces  of 
its  founders — among  others,  the  ruins  of  a  circus  and  an  aqueduct 
In  the  middle  of  the  town  a  heptagonal  column  marks  the  point 
where  seven  Roman  roads,  called  Chauss^es  Brunehaut^  met  Lmt 
dreeieSftk  fortified  town  on  the  Sambre,  12  miles  W.  from  Av6SDe8,bafl 
a  handsome  church,  laxge  barracks,  and  3991  inhahitanta  The  Sambre 
is  navigable  at  this  place ;  and  there  is  a  good  trade  in  com,  hops^  flax, 
cheese,  wood,  charooal,  -slatee,  cattle,  and  glass  bottlea  MauSeu^  a 
well-built  fortified  town  on  the  Sambre,  by  which  it  exports  the  coal, 
marble,  and  slates  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  has  732S  inhabitant!. 
The  manufactures  consist  of  ironmongery,  tin-ware^  nailB^  soap,  and 
beet-root  sugar;  there  are  also  marble-works,  tan-yards,  a  saltrefineiy, 
and  a  government  manufactory  of  fire-arma  Le-Qiumufif,  another 
fortified  town,  17  miles  N.W.  from  Avesnes,  is  prettily  situated  on  a 
hill  above  a  fertile  and  extensive  plain,  fringed  by  the  forest  of  Uonnal, 
and  has  8922  inhabitants,  some  cotton-spinning  factories,  tan-yards,  and 
breweriea  It  is  a  pretty  brick-built  town,  with  a  handsome  town- 
house,  an  arsenal,  and  a  remarkable  church,  founded  in  the  lltii 
oentuiy.  Solre-U^Ohdteau,  situated  on  the  Solre^  7  miles  N.E.  from 
Avesnes,  has  fulling-mills^  marble-works,  tan-yarda^  naileries,  giaaa- 
works,  and  manufactures  of  lace,  seige,  blanketa,  and  woollen-Tan : 
population,  2645.  TrUcn,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Avesnes,  hss  2000  inhalBt' 
ants,  who  manufacture  hosiery,  chemical  products,  iron,  and  lima 

6.  Of  the  sixth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  ValeiieiaM^ 
which  is  situated  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Brussels,  22  miles  S.h. 
from  Douai,  at  the  junction  of  the  Rhonelle  with  the  £9caut»  in 
50'*  21'  29"  N.  lat.,  8^  81'  84"  E.  long.,  is  84  feet  above  the  level  rf 
the  sea,  and  has  22,625  inhahitanta  The  town,  which  is  suiroanded 
by  fortificationa  and  defended  by  a  dtadel  constructed  by  Vauban,  tf 
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pretty  well  built,  but  tbe  streetB  are  narroir,  crooked,  «nd  irregular. 
The  town-hall,  the  theatre,  the  hospital,  the  church  of  St-Qdry ;  the 
public  library,  which  containa  18,000  Tolumea ;  and  the  academy  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
buildings  and  establishments  in  the  town.  The  beffroi,  or  clook-tower, 
which  was  erected  in  1237,  fell  down  April  7th  1843.  Valenciennes 
baa  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  oommeroe,  a  college,  a  custom- 
house, an  arsenal,  laige  proYiaion  stores,  and  barracks.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  lawn,  lace,  hosiery,  toys^  nails,  oil,  soap,  colours, 
pottery,  fto. ;  there  are  also  cotton-printing  factories,  oil-miUs,  beet>root 
sugar  factories,  dye-houses,  bleach-works,  tan-yards,  and  grain-distil- 
leries. Sv-Ahakd-lbs-Eaxtz.  Amdn,  a  Tillage  of  about  5000  inhabit- 
ants, situated  a  mile  K. W.  from  Valenciennes,  of  which  it  might  be 
called  a  suburb,  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the  best  coal-fields  in  France. 
Besides  the  works  in  the  mines,  there  are  at  the  surface  several  large 
establishmenta,  such  as  foundries,  saw-mills,  rope-walks,  forges,  timbeov 
yards,  &a,  for  the  construction  of  all  the  steam  and  other  machinery 
required  in  the  mines.  There  are  also  naileries,  chicory-millB,  caat-iron 
foundries,  glass-works,  salt-refineries,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  brick- 
works. Bouchain  stands  in  a  strong  position  on  the  Escaut,  11  miles 
S.W.  from  Valenciennes;  it  is  fortified,  and  has  1400  inhabitants. 
OoJuU-tur-r Escaut,  8  miles  N.K  from  Valenciennes,  is  situated  on  the 
Escaut,  close  upon  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  has  a  population  of  5103. 
It  is  a  well-built  fortified  town,  and  possesses  a  handsome  town-house 
and  an  arsenal  The  defences  were  constructed  by  Vaubau :  by  means 
of  a  sluice  the  town  may  be  surrounded  with  water.  Oil,  salt,  nails, 
ropes,  and  leather  are  the  chief  industrial  products;  boats  are  built; 
there  are  also  chicory-mills,  dye-houses,  and  bleach-work&  Denotn, 
situated  5  miles  by  railway  W.  from  Valenciennes,  in  the  centre  of  a 
rich  coal-field,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Escaut,  has  a  population  of 
5144.  This  town  has  sprung  up  almost  entirely  since  1826,  when  the 
population  was  only  900.  The  streets  are  straight  and  regular ;  here 
and  there  are  iron-forges  and  smeltiog-fumaces,  and  shafts  leading  to 
the  mines  with  short  railroads,  by  which  the  coals  are  conveyed  to  the 
docks  on  the  river  bank.  There  is  a  good  market  in  the  town.  Beet- 
root sugar  is  manufactured.  Denain  is  celebrated  for  the  defeat  of  the 
allies,  under  Lord  Albemarle,  by  the  French,  under  Marshal  de  Villars, 
July  23, 1712.  A  short  way  south  of  Cond^  is  Fremet,  or  Frinetsur- 
rJSdCfiiUf  which  has  glass-works,  distilleries,  breweries,  steam  fiour-mills, 
and  4109  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  several  coal- 
mines of  the  neighbourhood. 

7.  The  seventh  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town, 
Cahbbal  CcUeaurCanibresia,  15  miles  S.E.  from  Cambrai,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Selle,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  a  college  and  7686 
inhabitants.  The  town,  which  is  famous  for  the  treaty  signed  in  it 
between  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  Henri  IL  of  France  in  1559,  takes  its 
name  from  the  chateau  (corruptly  pronounced  cateau)  built  for  its  pro- 
tection, and  from  its  position  in  the  Cambresis  or  territory  of  Gambnu. 
The  former  archbishop's  palace  (now  converted  into  a  cotton  factory), 
is  the  most  imposing  structure  in  the  town.  The  manufsctures  are 
shawls,  merinos,  lawn,  calico,  soap,  woollen-  and  cotton-yam,  beer,  gin, 
leather,  and  salt  SolistMs,  famous  for  its  Benedictine  abbey,  still 
subsisting,  stands  12  miles  E.  from  Cambrai,  and  has  5295  inhabitants, 
who  manufacture  lawn,  gauae,  merino,  cotton-stuffii,  beer,  leather,  soap, 
fta  The  parish  church  is  a  large  handsome  structure,  surmounted  by 
a  spire  above  200  feet  high.  Oriveeoeur,  situated  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Escaut,  and  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Ghilperic  IL  by  Charies 
Martel,  March  21,  717 ;  and  Olary,  S.  by  E.  of  Cambrai,  are  small 
places  of  a  littie  over  2000  inhabitants  each. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Archbishop  of  CambraL  It  is 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  and  within  the  limits 
of  the  UoLversity- Academy  of  Douai ;  and  belongs  to  the  8th  Mili- 
tary Division,  of  which  Lille  is  head-quarters.  The  department  of 
Nord  returns  8  members  to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French 
empire. 

{Dictionnaire  de  la  France;  Annuaire  dw  LiparUmetU  duNordj 
Annuaire  powr  VAn  1858 ;  Official  Papers,) 

NORDBERQ.    [Aubn.] 

NORDEN.    [AUBICH.] 

NORDHAUSBN.     [Krfubt.] 

KORDHEIM.    [HiLDEaHBiiLl 

NORDLAND.    TTHONDHjnt] 

NORDSTRAND.    [ScHLBSWia] 

KORE.    [THAiua] 

NORFOLK,  a  maritime  connty  of  England,  on  the  eastern  coast,  is 
bounded  S.  by  Suffolk,  from  which  it  ia  separated  by  the  Waveney 
and  the  Little  Ouse;  W.  by  Cambridgeshire ;  N.W.  by  Lincolnshire 
and  the  Wash ;  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  North  Sea.  Its  greatest 
length  from  Yarmouth  to  the  neighbouihood  of  Wisbeach  is  67  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  near  1*  E,  long,  is  42  miles.  The  area  is 
2116  square  miles,  or  1,354,301  statute  acres.  The  population  in  1841 
was  412,664;  in  1851  it  was  442,714.  In  area  it  is  the  fourth  of 
English  counties,  being  exceeded  only  by  Yorkshire^  Lincolnshire, 
and  Devonshire. 

Coaat'line,  dte. — The  Norfolk  coast,  extending  from  the  ssstuary  of 
the  Yare  to  that  of  the  Nen  in  Cross-Keys  Wash,  is  above  90  miles 
in  length,  and  for  the  most  part  low,  and  liable  to  continual  encroach- 
ments from  the  sea.    Between  Happisbuxgh  and  Weyboume,  »  dis- 


tance of  about  20  miles,  are  low  cliSs  called  the  Mad  Cliffi^  formed 
chiefly  of  clay  and  masses  of  imbedded  chalk.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Yare  to  the  commencement  of  the  cliffs  there  ia  a  low  sandy  coast 
skirted  by  sand-baaka  The  channel  between  theae  banks  and  the 
shore  ia  known  as  Yarmouth  Roads,  and  constitutes  a  safe  anchorage, 
in  10  to  18  fathoms  water.  In  time  of  war  this  roadstead  has  been 
the  usual  rende&vous  of  the  North  Sea  fleet ;  and  at  all  times  it  is 
frequented  by  the  colliers  in  their  way  southward.  West  of  the  diffii 
a  low  sandy  or  shingly  coast  succeeds^  extending  to  St.  Edmund's  Point, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Wash.  Alons;  this  coast  is  a  line  of  sand-hills. 
The  sands,  by  which  Brancaster  Bay  in  this  part  of  tbe  coast  is 
defended  to  seaward,  render  it  tolerably  safe  anchorage,  with  a  depth 
in  some  parts  of  16  or  18  fathoms.  At  Hunstanton,  near  St^  Edmund's 
Point,  are  cliffs  nearly  80  feet  high.  The  Wash  is  an  ssstuary,  having 
extensive  sand*  and  mud-bonka  dry  at  low  water,  witii  channels  of 
deeper  Mrater  between  them.  The  Ouse  and  the  Nen  both  flow  into 
it  The  deeper  water  off  the  Norfolk  coast  1b  known  as  Lynn  Deeps. 
A  considerable  breadth  of  very  fertile  land  has  been  reclaimed  from 
the  sea  by  successive  embankments  in  that  part  of  Norfolk  which  lies 
west  of  Lynn.  One  of  the  embankments,  which  is  most  iulaud  and  no 
doubt  very  ancient,  is  called  the  Roman  Bank ;  it  is  mauy  miles  in 
length,  and  extends  a  long  way  into  the  adjaceut  part  of  Lincolnshire. 
The  works  of  the  Norfolk  iBstuary  Improvement  Company,  noticed 
uuder  Ltnv,  add  a  considerable  br«idth  of  land  to  this  districts  The 
creeks  and  harbours  on  the  Norfolk  coast  are — Yarmouth,  Oley  and 
Blakeney,  Wells,  Burnham,  Brancaster,  Thoroham,  Heacham,  Suet- 
tisham,  and  Lynn.  There  are  lighthouses  at  Winterton,  8  miles  N. 
from  Yarmouth ;  at  Happisburgh,  at  Cromer,  and  at  Hunstanton. 

Suaface  and  Qeological  Character, — Norfolk  contains  no  hilU.  The 
rivers  flow  throus^h  valleys  of  varying  breadth,  skirted  by  low  rising 
grounds.  The  highest  ground  in  the  county  is  probably  on  the  north- 
west side,  where  the  chalk  downs  appear,  extending  north  and  south 
from  near  St.  Edmund's  Point  to  Castle  Acre,  between  Lynn  and 
Swaffham,  where  they  sink  beneath  the  marshy  valley  of  the  Nar, 
whence  they  again  emerge  and  extend  to  Downham.  This  high  ground 
subsides  gradually  towards  the  east»  where  the  chalk  sinks  under  the 
beds  of  diluvium  (or  alluvium,  for  our  authorities  are  not  agreed) 
which  overspread  a  large  portion  of  this  county  and  the  adjacent 
county  of  Suffolk ;  but  on  the  weat^  towards  the  shore  of  the  Wash, 
the  chalk  has  a  steeper  escarpment.  On  this  side  the  chalk-marl  aud 
greensand  cipp  out  from  beneath  it;  and  beds  of  similar  character  to 
those  of  the  Weald  in  the  south-east  part  of  England  crop  out  from 
beneath  these  formations.  The  western  part  of  the  county  is  included 
in  the  great  Fen  district.  The  chalk  has  been  found  in  many  places, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  beneath  the  diluvial  beds.  Near 
Cromer  large  portions  of  it  have  been  washed  away  by  the  sea,  and 
the  point  of  Foulness  near  that  town  has  evidently  been  the  site  of 
a  farther  extension  of  the  chalk  towards  the  north-east ;  and  aome  of 
the  shoals  which  render  the  navigation  of  this  coast  so  dangerous  are 
formed  of  aggregated  masses  of  ponderous  chalk-flints.  The  diluvial 
beds  vary  in  character.  In  the  eastern  part  they  are  of  gravel,  sand, 
and  clay,  embodying  in  many  places  fragments  of  chalk,  and  con- 
taining a  substratum  of  fossil  shells,  several  feet  in  thickness,  cidled 
'  crag-pit  shelU'  Beds  of  gravel  are  found  on  the  sides  of  the  valleys 
which  intersect  this  district  At  Norwich,  and  to  the  north  and 
west  of  the  city,  thick  beds  of  sand  aud  gravel  are  found  resting  on 
the  chalk,  with  patches  ot  alluvial  clay  aud  brick-earth  interspersed. 
In  the  western  parts  of  the  diluvial  districts  large  blocks  or  boulders 
of  gray  or  greenish  sandstone,  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  fossils^ 
are  found  in  pits  of  the  day  or  mari  which  rests  upon  the  chalk. 
This  side  of  the  county  ia  however  chiefly  distinguished  by  sandy 
beds. 

Chalk  18  dug  for  lime  in  many  places ;  excellent  sand  for  glass- 
making  Ib  procured  between  Snettisuam  and  Castle  Rising ;  potters*- 
earth  and  good  brick-earth  are  found ;  marl  ii  dug  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bure ;  and  the  Fen  districts  of  the  west  furnish  peat  for  fuel  and 
manure. 

Hydrography;  Chanffes  of  the  CoatL — ^The  principal  streams  flow 
from  the  north-west  part  of  the  county.  The  Wensum  rises  at  Wick- 
end,  7  miles  W.  from  Fakenham,  and,  after  making  a  curcuit  past  that 
town,  flows  soutii-east  in  a  winding  channel  45  mUes  to  Norwidi,  2 
miles  below  which  it  joins  the  Yare.  The  Yare  rises  at  Shipdham, 
between  Watton  and  East  Dereham,  and  flows  east  to  join  the  Wensum 
after  a  course  of  25  miles.  The  stream  formed  by  ti^eir  nnited  waters 
by  some  called  Wensum,  by  others  Yare^  flows  first  south-east  and 
then  north-east  through  Reedham  Marsh,  till  it  expands  into  a  large 
sheet  of  water  called  Breydon  Water,  4  miles  long  and  in  some  parts 
1  mile  broad,  at  the  south-weatem  extremity  of  which  it  receives  the 
Waveney,  and  at  the  north-eastern  the  Bure;  after  receiving  these  it 
flows  3  miles  southward  into  the  German  Ocean.  From  the  source 
of  the  Wensum,  the  real  head,  to  the  outfall  of  the  river,  is  74  miles. 

The  Waveney  rises  at  Lopham,  between  Thetford  and  Diss,  and 
flows  first  east  and  then  north-east  past  Diss,  Bungay,  and  Becdes,  to 
its  junction  with  the  Yare,  nearly  50  mUes.  The  Bure  rises  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  at  Melton  Constable,  between  Foulsham 
and  Holt,  and  flows  south-east  past  Aylsham  50  miles  to  its  junction 
with  the  Yare.  These  rivers  receive  several  small  tributary  streams. 
In  the  lower  part  of  their  course  the  Yare«  Waveney^  and  Bure  flow 
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ihroagh  flat  manhy  Talleys  in  wliioh  ar«  ameidentble  pook  of  water, 
locally  dengnated  '  broada '  and  '  mean.' 

The  itreams  of  the  western  aide  of  the  counfy  belong  chiefly  to 
the  system  of  the  Ouse,  which  touches  the  border  of  the  county  a  few 
miles  below  Ely,  and  flows  northward  22  miles  into  the  Wash  below 
Lynn.  The  tide  flows  up  to  Denver  near  Downham,  where  it  is 
arrested  hy  sloicee :  it  formerly  flowed  up  much  higher.  This  river 
receires  the  Little  Ouse,  the  Wissey,  and  the  Nar.  The  Little  Ouse 
rises  at  Lopbam,  in  the  nme  tract  of  swampy  ground  as  the  Waveney. 
It  joins  the  Ghreater  Oose  in  the  marshes  near  ue  border  of  the  county. 
The  Wissey,  or  Stoke,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams  whidi 
unite  at  Buckenham  Tofts,  north  by  west  of  Thetford,  and  flow  into 
the  Ouse  near  Denver  Sluice.  The  Nar,  or  Setch,  rises  at  Litcham,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Easi  Dereham,  and  flows  into  the  Ouse  above 
Lynn.  One  of  the  arms  of  the  Nen  forms  for  several  miles  the 
boundary  of  the  county ;  and  the  Welney,  a  stream  communicating 
between  the  Ouse  and  the  Nen,  skirts  the  border  just  above  its 
junction  with  the  Nen. 

Few  parte  of  England  exhibit  marks  of  more  remarkable  changes 
than  this  county.  The  valleys  of  the  Waveney,  Yare,  and  Bure  were 
originally  longitudinal  bafiins  of  chalk ;  and  it  seems  probable,  from 
geological  considerations,  that  the  valley  of  the  Bure  as  far  as  Burgh 
by  Brampton,  that  of  the  Yare  to  above  Norwich,  aod  that  of  the 
Waveney  to  Bungay,  were  arms  of  the  sea.  The  low  flats  north  of 
Yarmouth,  in  which  are  so  many  '  broads,'  were  also  parts  of  an 
testuary,  which  probably  remained  till  the  time  of  Alfred,  but  has 
since  been  left  dry.  There  are  local  traditions  of  the  sea  having  once 
reached  Norwich  on  the  Wensum,  and  Bungay  Castle  on  the  Waveney. 
The  spot  on  which  Yarmouth  stands  was  not  dry  land  till  the  11th 
centuiy. 

Navigation  and  other  Communications, — ^The  Wensum  and  Yare  are 
navigable  to  Norwich  for  sea-borne  vessels.  The  southern  entrance  of 
the  Yaro,  through  Lake  Lothing,  was  formerly  much  used  by  shipping ; 
but  a  bar  of  shiagle  ai:d  sand  accumulated  at  the  mouth  of  it,  and 
this  was  crowDed  in  1712  with  an  artificial  bank  to  prevent  the  inun- 
dation of  the  marshes  at  high  tides.  The  only  navigable  enti«noe  to 
the  Yare  for  centuries  after  the  accumulation  of  the  bar  at  Lake 
Lothing  was  by  Yarmouth,  where  sea-borne  vessels  discharged  their 
cargoes;  and  the  communication  with  Norwich  was  carried  on  by 
river-craft  In  1827  an  Act  was  obtained  for  making  ^e  Yare  and 
Wensum  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  10  feet  water,  and  for  makiag 
a  cut  fi*om  the  Yare  to  the  Waveney,  and  from  the  Waveney,  at 
Lowestoft,  through  Lake  Lothing  to  the  sea,  thus  restoring  the  ancient 
entrance,  and  making  Norwich  once  more  a  port  The  tide-  or  sea- 
lock  of  this  navigation  admits  vessels  84  feet  long  and  of  21  feet  in 
the  beam.  The  Waveney  in  now  navigable  to  Beccles  for  small  sea- 
borne vessels,  and  to  Bungay,  a  few  miles  higher  up,  for  river4»uft 
The  Bure  is  navigable  up  to  Aylsham,  40  miles  from  the  sea  at 
Yarmouth.  The  Greater  Ouse  and  the  Nen  are  navigable  throughout 
that  part  of  their  course  which  is  within  this  county.  Some  of  the 
smaller  rivers  are  likewise  navigable  for  short  distances  from  their 
respective  outfalls. 

The  Norwich  coach-road  through  Ipswich  enters  the  county  at 
Scole  on  the  Waveney,  and  runs  by  Long  Stratton  to  Norwich ;  that 
through  Newmarket  enters  the  county  at  Thetford,  and  runs  by  Attle- 
burgh.  The  road  to  Lynn  and  Wells  enters  the  county  about  9  miles 
beyond  Ely,  and  runs  by  Downham,  Lynn,  Snettisham,  and  Bumham. 
Another  rood  to  Wells  enters  the  county  just  beyond  Brandon  in 
Suffolk,  and  runs  by  Swaffham,  Fakenham,  and  Great  Walsingham. 
The  road  to  Cromer  branches  off  from  this  beyond  Brandon,  and  runs 
by  Watton,  East  Dereham,  and  Reepham.  One  road  to  Yarmouth 
branches  off  from  the  Norwich  and  Ipswich  road  at  Scole,  and  follows 
the  valley  of  the  Waveney ;  but  the  main  road  does  not  enter  the 
county  until  it  reaches  Yarmouth. 

The  county  is  reached  from  London  by  the  Eastern  Counties  rail- 
way through  Colchester  and  Ipswich,  and  by  the  other  great  line 
belonging  to  the  same  company. through  Cambridge  and  Ely.  From 
the  Haughley  station,  midway  between  Ipswich  and  Bury  St  Edmunds, 
a  line  runs  northward  into  ihe  county  at  Diss,  and  passes  through 
Burston  to  Norwich.  From  Ely  the  Norfolk  ndlway  runs  north-east, 
and  entering  this  county  at  Brandon,  passes  Thetford  and  Wymond- 
bam  to  Norwich,  and  is  continued  eastward  to  Reedham,  with  branches 
thence  to  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  Another  line,  the  East  Anglian, 
runs  from  Ely  northward  down  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  through  Down- 
ham  Market  to  King's  Lynn,  where  it  turns  eastward,  and,  passing 
Swaffham  and  East  Dereham,  joins  the  Norfolk  railway  at  the 
Wyndham  station.  A  branch  from  the  East  Anglian  line  running 
northward  from  East  Dereham  to  Wells  is  completed  as  far  as  Faken- 
ham. The  extreme  west  of  the  county  is  crossed  by  a  short  line  from 
the  WaUington  station  on  the  East  Anglian  railway  to  Wisbeach, 
whence  other  cross  lines  run  to  Peterborough,  connecting  the  railroads 
of  this  county  with  the  Great  Northern  and  other  lines. 

CiimaUy  Soil,  and  Agricultvrf.—Th^  climate  is  somewhat  colder 
than  that  of  the  southern  and  western  counties  of  England.  The 
coBst  is  exposed  to  the  north-east  winds.  Except  in  a  small  portion 
of  the  county  on  its  western  boundary,  and  a  r>Crj^  along  the  southern 
part,  which  are  marshy,  the  an:  is  dry  and  healthy.  The  soil  may  be 
divided  into  three  dassss:  light  sands  of  various  qualities,  chiefly  in 


the  noiih-west  of  the  county ;  low  alluvial  days  and  losms,  on  the 
borders  of  linoolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire ;  and  loams  of  vtriooi 
qualities^  chiefly  light,  incumbent  on  a  marly  clay,  in  the  oentre  ud 
eastern  part  There  is  a  strip  of  peat  and  marsh  along  the  coonei  of 
the  Ouse  and  the  Waveney  on  the  southern  boundaiy. 

Much  unproductive  land  in  this  county  has  been  brought  into  culti- 
vation and  made  equally  productive  with  those  which  sre  nstunllj 
fertile.  This  hss  been  effected  chiefly  by  laying  conaideiable  portiou 
of  the  marly  day,  found  a  little  below  the  sui&oe,  on  the  poorer  nil 
which  was  at  the  surface, -and  by  an  exoellent  system  of  tiledr^aisg 
where  the  subsoil  is  impervious  to  water.  The  crop  which  is  nissd 
in  the  greatest  perfection  in  Norfolk  is  barley ;  but  all  iht  anal 
grains,  with  turnips,  mangel-wurzel,  potatoes,  and  the  ordinary  roo^ 
are  extensivdy  cultivated.  The  principles  of  Norfolk  agnculiun 
generally  are  those  of  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  known  u  the 
Norfolk  sytAtem. ;  the  production,  by  rich  manure,  of  a  few  inehoB  of 
thoroughly  good  earth ;  a  careful  garden  cultivation ;  and,  to  provida 
sufficient  manure  for  the  corn-crops,  half  the  land  is  devoted  to  m» 
food  for  cattle. 

On  the  light  lands  Isrge  flocks  of  sheep  are  kept.  The  dd  homed 
and  black-legged  breed,  long  peculiar  to  the  county,  are  now  in  a  great 
measure  superseded  by  the  Leicester  and  South  Devon  breeds.  Tlw 
Norfolk  sheep  are  good,  and  their  flesh  superior  to  most  other  muttoii, 
at  a  proper  age,  but  they  are  great  wanderers.  The  favourite  oxea 
of  the  Norfolk  farmer  are  the  small  Scotch  breeds.  Few  large  dairies 
are  now  found  in  the  county.  The  cows  kept  for  private  use  an 
mostly  of  the  polled  Suffolk  breed.  Many  farmers  in  Norfolk  breed 
horses  from  their  working  mares;  and  excdlent  hunters  and  coach>« 
horses  are  sometimes  produced  by  a  cross  with  a  good  booy  blood 
horaa  Pigs  are  bred  in  great  numbers*  Qreat  numbers  of  turkeys 
and  geese  are  reared  for  the  supply  of  the  London  market  Game  u 
abundant,  but  less  so  than  formerly. 

Divitiontf  Towns^  <fcc. — The  county  is  divided  into  Esst  Norfolk  and 
West  Norfolk,  and  into  33  hundreds,  18  of  which  are  in  the  eastern 
division,  and  16  in  the  western.  The  hundreds  in  the  eastern  divisioa 
of  the  county  are— Blofield,  central;  Clavering,  south-east ;  Depwade, 
central;  Diss, south;  Earsham, south ;  North Erpingham, north-east; 
South  Erpingham, central;  Eynsford, central ;  East Flegg, east ;We»t 
Flegg,  east;  Forehoe^  central;  Happing,  east;  Henstesd,  centnl; 
Humbleyard,  central;  Loddon,  south-east;  Taverham,  cenUal;  Tun- 
stead,  noi-th-east ;  and  Walsham,  east  In  the  western  division  are 
the  hundreds — ^Brotheroross,  north;  Clackclose,  west;  Freebiidge 
Lynn,  west;  Freebridge  Marshland,  west;  Callow,  central;  Kortl^ 
Greenhoe,  north ;  Soul£  Qreenhoe,  central;  Grimshoe,  south-west; 
Guiltcross,  south ;  Holt,  north ;  Launditch,  central ;  Mitford,  central ; 
Shropham,  south;  Smithdon,  north-west;  and  Wayland,  odntniL 
Besides  these  hundreds  sre  the  city  and  liberties  of  Norwich,  ooo- 
stituting  a  county  of  a  dty,  the  boroughs  of  King's  Lynn  and  Thet- 
ford, and  part  of  the  borough  of  Great  Yarmouth.  The  county 
returns  12  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  2  for  each  diTiaion  of 
the  county,  2  for  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  2  each  for  the  parlu- 
mentary  boroughs  of  Lynn,  Thetford,  and  Yaimouth.  Norfolk  is  in 
the  diocese  of  Norwich,  of  which  it  forms  the  archdeaconries  of 
Norwich  and  Norfolk.  It  is  induded  in  the  Norfolk  drcuit  Aaizes 
aod  quarter  ssssions  are  hdd  in  Norwich ;  county  courts  in  Attlebnrgfa, 
Aylsham,  Downham  Market,  East  Dereham,  Holt,  King's  Lynn, 
Norwich,  Swaffham,  Thetford,  North  Walsham,  Little  WaistDghsm, 
Wymondham,  and  Great  Yarmouth.  The  county  jail  and  luaatie 
asylum  are  in  Norwich ;  there  are  houses  of  correction  at  Swaffham, 
Little  Walsingham,  and  Wymondham,  and  borough  jails  at  Norwich, 
Yarmouth,  Khig's  Lynn,  and  Thetford.  The  maritime  jariadiction 
of  the  oounty  is  under  the  direction  of  the  vice-admird  of  NorfoJk 
(generally  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county),  who  is  appdnted  under 
a  commisdon  firom  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  and  is  invested  with 
power  to  hold  a  coui*t  of  admiralty  for  the  county,  with  jud^ 
marshals,  and  other  officers. 

Norwich,  the  capital  of  the  oounty,  is  described  in  a  sepante 
artide.  Notices  of  Attlebuboh,  Atuham,  Blofield,  East  Debisim, 
Dibs,  Downham,  Loddon,  Ltnn,  Swaffham,  Thbtfobd,  Walsi^ubaji, 
and  Yarmouth,  will  be  found  under  their  respective  heads.  Of  the 
other  towns  the  more  important  are  given  here;  the  population  is 
that  of  1861. 

New  Buckenham,  population  of  the  parish  766,  is  mtosted  15  milei 
S. W.  from  Norwich,  near  the  source  of  the  Taes.  Old  Backenham 
had  a  castle  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest ;  but  this  castle  was  pulled 
down  and  an  AugusUnisn  priory  built  from  its  ruins,  in  the  time  of 
Stephen  or  Henry  IL  by  William  de  Albini,  who  erected  a  new  castle, 
round  which  grew  up  the  town  of  New  Buckenham.  There  are  a 
National  school  and  an  alnuahouse  for  four  persons.  The  chnrcfa, 
dedicated  to  St  Martin,  vrss  partly  rebuilt  near  the  dose  of  the  15th 
centuiy.  It  has  a  ridily-carved  screen  and  some  interestiiig  mono* 
ments.  Wedeyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels  in  the  towft 
Fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Saturday  in  May  and  November  22nd. 

Bumham,  82  miles  N.W.  from  Norwich,  is  distinguished  as  Buraham 
Wcstgate  from  several  neighbouring  parishes  with  a  dmilsr  deHgna- 
tion.  The  population  of  the  parish  was  1241  in  1S51.  Buniham 
Ulph  and  Sutton  and  Bumham  Norton  are  so  close  to  Bumham  \i«^ 
gate  as  to  form  with  it  one  town.    The  town  is  situated  oa  thekA 
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bank  of  a  bhirII  stream,  the  Bum,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  8m4ll 
tidal  harbour,  called  Overy  Staith.  The  church  Is  a  neat  little  building 
of  stone  and  flint,  with  an  embattled  tower.  There  are  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitiye  Methodists,  and  Independents.  A  consider- 
able trade  in  com,  coal,  and  agricultural  manures  is  canied  on  at  the 
Staith,  and  two  iron-foundries  are  in  operation  at  Wesl^te.  There 
are  two  yearly  foirtk  There  are  National,  British,  and  Infant 
schools. 

Cleyy  or  CUy^Mxttke-Seaf  population  995  in  1851,  is  25  miles  N.  by 
W.  from  Norwich,  on  the  right  bonk  of  a  small  river,  the  Qlarm,  and 
Blakeney  on  the  left  bank ;  the  mouth  of  the  river  forms  a  harbour, 
called  Cley  and  Blakeney  Harbour.  The  river  is  navigable  to  Cloy 
for  vessels  of  50  tons  burden.  There  is  a  considerable  importation  of 
com,  coal,  timber  and  deals,  hemp,  iron,  tan,  tallow,  oil-cake,  &a  The 
.  church  is  a  large  and  beautiful  edifice  of  early  English  architecture. 
The  battlements,  parapets,  and  tracery  of  the  windows  are  remarkably 
rich  and  fine.  An  annual  faax  for  horses  is  held  in  July.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapeL  Large  quantities  of  the  finest 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  raised  by  the  inhabitants,  and  disposed  of 
chiefly  at  Cromer.  The  population  of  Blakeney  yi^  1108  in  1851. 
Blakeney  church  is  a  large  old  building  of  stone  and  flint,  with  a  square 
embattled  tower.  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels, 
and  there  are  National  and  Infant  schools  There  are  some  remains 
of  au  ancient  Carmelite  monastery.  About  50  vessels,  mostly  small, 
belong  to  Blakeney,  some  of  which  uro  employed  in  the  oyster  fishery. 

Cromer  is  on  the  coast,  21  miles  N.  from  Norwich  :  population  of 
the  parish  1366.  There  was  anciently  a  town  or  village  on  this  part 
of  the  coast  called  Shipdem,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  sea  about 
the  commencement  of  the  15th  century.  The  sea  continues  to  gain 
on  the  land,  and  several  houses  in  Cromer  have  been  destroyed  within 
the  memory  of  those  now  living.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  top  of 
the  cliffs.  Many  good  houses  have  been  built  of  late  years,  and  the 
town  has  generally  been  much  improved.  It  is  frequented  in  summer 
as  a  watering-place.  The  Bay  of  Cromer  is  vexy  dangerous.  There  is 
some  trade  io  coals,  timber,  tiles,  and  oil-cake.  The  crab  and  lobster 
fishery  is  actively  carried  on.  There  is  a  yearly  fair.  The  church  is 
a  building  of  great  beauty,  in  the  perpendicular  style ;  the  tower  is 
nearly  160  feet  high,  and  is  rezharkably  fine.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists 
have  a  chapel.  The  Free  school,  founded  in  1505,  had  80  scholars  in 
1850.     There  are  a  girls  school  and  an  Infant  school 

Fakcnham,  29  miles  by  railway,  25  miles  by  road  N.W.  from  Norwich ; 
population  of  the  parish  2240,  is  situated  on  a  pleasant  declivity  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Wensum.  It  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  church, 
which  dates  from  1407,  is  handsome  and  commodious,  with  a  lofty 
western  tower.-  The  Independents,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
and  Baptists  have  chapels.  There  are  National,  British,  and  Infant 
schools ;  and  a  savings  bank.  There  is  an  ancient  market-cross.  A 
large  corn-market  is  held  liere  on  Timrsday ;  fairs  are  held  on  Whit> 
Tuesday  and  November  22ud,  and  a  hiring  session  for  servants  in 
October. 

FtnUtham  is  16  miles  N.W.  from  Norwich  :  population  of  the  parish 
1077.  The  town  was  bumt  in  1770,  and  has  heea  since  rebuilt  on  a 
regular  plan  and  in  a  respectable  style.  The  church  is  a  handsome 
building  of  flint  and  stone.  There  is  a  yearly  fair.  The  Baptists  have 
a  chapel,  and  there  is  a  National  school. 

JfarlesCon,  16  miles  S.  from  Norwich,  population  of  the  chapelry 
1309,  consists  of  a  main  street  along  the  Yarmouth  road,  and  has  a 
convenient  market-place  on  the  south  side.  It  is  lighted  with  gas. 
The  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Baptists  have  places  of 
worship.  A  small  British  school,  two  National  schools,  and  a  savings 
bnnk,  are  in  the  town.  A  neat  corn-hull  has  been  recently  erected. 
There  is  a  well-attended  corn-market  on  Wednesday,  and  four  fairs  are 
held  in  the  year. 

£(ut  Harlvng  is  20  miles  S.W.  from  Norwich,  on  the  Norfolk  rail- 
way: population,  1108.  An  iron-foundry,  a  laige  flour-miU,  lime- 
burning  works,  and  a  manufactoxy  of  agricultural  implements,  afford 
mme  employmentw  Thero  is  a  weekly  market  on  Tuesday  for  com. 
Besides  the  churoh  thero  aro  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists  and  Quakers ;  also  National  schools. 

Hingham  is  4  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Wymondham :  population,  1698. 
The  town  contains  some  good  houses.  The  market-place  is  very  neat 
The  church,  which  dates  from  the  time  of  Edward  IIL,  is  large  and 
handsome,  partly  in  the  decorated,  partly  in  the  perpendicular 
style.  The  Independents  and  Mormons  have  chalpels.  The  market 
is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  thero  aro  three  yearly  fairs.  There  aro  an 
Kodowed  Grammar  school  for  boys  of  the  town,  which  had  86  scholars 
in  1852,  and  a  National  school. 

HoUt  21  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Norwich,  population  of  the  parish 
1726,  is  irregularly  laid  out>  but  the  houses  aro  neatly  built,  and  the 
streets  aro  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  town  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  a  great  fire  in  1708,  but  it  was  much  improved  on  being  rebuilt. 
There  aro  a  neat  sessions-bouse  and  a  church,  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
MethodiBts,  Baptists,  and  Quakers,  and  an  Endowed  school  for  50  boys, 
founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and  placed  under  the  government 
of  the  Fishmongers^  Company,  London :  it  had  55  scholars  in  1850. 
There  aro  aUo  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools.  A  market  is 
held  on  Saturday.  A  coimty  court  is  held.  Browing,  brick-making, 
and  rope-  and  twine-making  are  carried  on. 


Rwpkam  is  12  miles  N.N.W.  from  Norwich :  population  of  the  parish 
409.  The  town  was  formerly  remarkable  for  having  three  churohes, 
those  of  Reepham, .  Hackford,  and  WhitweU,  in  one  churohyard. 
Hackford  ohuroh  was  burned  in  the  roign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  the  two 
others,  Beepbam  and  Whitwell,  yet  remain.  The  mai^et  is  on 
Wednesday  for  com ;  and  there  is  a  yearly  fair.  Brewing,  midting, 
and  tanning  are  carried  on. 

Stoke  Perry  is  on  the  road  from  Thetford  to  Lynn,  83  miles  W.  by 
S.  from  Norwich :  population  of  the  parish  820.  The  churoh  was 
restored  and  a  new  chancel  buUt  in  1848.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  a  National  school  and 
an  endowed  Free  schooL  The  market  is  held  on  Friday,  ohiefly  for 
corn,  and  a  large  cattle-fair  on  December  6th.  There  are  extensive 
malting  establishments,  lime-burning  works,  and  a  steam  flour-mill. 

Swaffluun  is  84  miles  by  railway  and  27  miles  by  road  W.  from 
Norwich ;  population  of  the  town  3858.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence, 
and  contains  numerous  well-built  houses,  a  neat  theatre,  an  assembly 
room,  a  house  of  correction,  and  a  jail.  The  churoh,  a  largo  omciform 
edifice,  consists  of  a  nave  with  two  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  two  transept- 
ohapela  At  the  west  end  is  an  embattled  tower  with  pinnacles. 
Thero  are  meeting-houses  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and 
Baptists,  a  Free  school,  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools,  and  a 
school  of  design.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  thero  are  three 
fairs  in  the  year.  Laxge  quantities  of  butter  are  sold.  The  Midsummer 
quarter-sessions  for  the  county  are  held  here.  Races  and  coursing 
meetings  are  held  on  a  heath  near  the  town. 

North  WaUkanij  14  miles  N.N.E.  from  Norwich,  population  of  the 
parish  2911,  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence  above  the  river  Ant,  a 
feeder  of  the  Bure,  and  contains  many  good  modem  houses.  The 
town  was  almost  entirely  bumt  in  the  year  1600.  A  market-cross, 
erected  in  the  time  of  Edward  IIL,  was  repaired  after  the  fire.  The 
church  is  a  find  specimen  of  the  perpendicular  style.  Parts  of  the 
tower  fell  down  in  1724  and  in  1835.  There  are  several  chapels  for 
Dissenters,  schools,  a  literary  and  scientific  institution,  a  savings  bank, 
and  a  neat  theatre.  The  silk  manufacture  is  carried  on.  The  market 
is  held  on  Thursday;  there  are  a  cattle  fair  and  two  statute  fain  in 
the  year.  A  navigable  canal  opens  a  water  communication  between 
this  town  and  Yarmouth. 

Walton  is  a  small  town  20  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Norwich,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  dairy  country,  from  which  butter  is  sent  to  London. 
Population  of  the  parish  1853.  The  diuroh,  which  is  at  some  distance 
from  the  town,  has  a  round  tower  with  an  octangular  top ;  it  was 
built  in  the  roign  of  Henry  II.  There  are  chapels  tor  Independents, 
and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  National  and  Infant  schoola, 
and  a  savings  bank.  Wednesday  is  the  market-day ;  fuire  are  held  in 
July,  September,  October,  and  November.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
monthly. 

WelU,  29  miles  N.N.W.  from  Norwich,  population  of  the  town 
8633,  stands  on  a  slight  elevation,  above  the  marshy-flat  which  hero 
lines  the  coast,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  on  a  creek,  the 
mouth  of  which  forms  the  harbour.  The  shifting  sands  render  this 
harbour  difficult  of  access,  but  considerable  improvements  have  been 
made ;  a  new  quay  has  been  built,  to  which  vessels  of  200  tons  can 
ascend.  The  town  is  partly  lighted  with  gas,  and  possesses  a  custom- 
house and  a  theatro.  Besides  the  parish  churoh  there  are  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Quakers,  the 
Earl  of  Leicester's  school  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  and  two  Free 
schools.  Ship-building  and  rope-makiug  aro  earned  on.  Com  and 
malt  aro  shipped;  and  coals,  timber,  deals,  bark,  oil-cake,  tor,  and 
wine  are  imported.  There  is  a  yearly  fair.  Petty  sessions  ore  held 
every  fortnight 

Wymondliamf  population  of  the  town  2970,  stands  at  the  junction 
of  the  East  Anglian  and  the  Norfolk  railways,  11  miles  W.S.  W.  from 
Norwich.  A  Benedictine  priory  was  established  here  before  1107,  by 
William  de  Albini,  chief  butler  to  Henry  L  Part  of  the  conventual 
churoh  is  now  used  as  the  parish  churoh.  It  is  a  spacious  and  romark- 
ably  fine  edifice,  having  strong  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the 
antiquary.  Wymondham  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years ;  it 
is  lighted  with  gas  and  paved  The  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Ply- 
mouth Brethren  have  each  a  place  of  worship ;  the  Methodists  have 
two  cbapela  The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  had  25  schoUn  in  1853.  There  are  also  a  Parochiid  and 
a  British  school.  A  market  is  held  on  Friday,  and  thero  aro  faira  on 
February  lUh  and  May  17th,  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  a  general  fair 
on  September  29  th. 

Of  the  places  formerly  of  note,  but  now  decayed,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned : — North  ELmhan^  population  1211,  situated  5  miles  N. 
from  East  Dereham,  wa-i  for  four  centuries  (673-1075)  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric^  formed  originally  by  dismemberment  from  the  still  mora 
ancient  see  of  Dimwioh,  to  which  however  it  was  reunited  about  870. 
Some  of  the  bishops  had  a  castle  here.  The  intronchment  which 
surrounded  the  castle  still  remains,  and  incloses  about  5  acres  of  land. 
There  are  a  few  vestiges  of  the  castle  and  some  traces  of  theoathedreL 
The  parish  churoh  is  a  handsome  edifice,  with  a  square  tower.  There 
are  a  chapel  for  Independents  and  a  National  schooL 

Castle  Acre  is  4  miles  N.  from  Swaffham,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nar,  or  Setch  River,  which  joins  the  Ouse  above  King's  Lynn :  popu- 
lation 1567.    Several  coins  and  a  tessellated  payement  have  been  dug 
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up  here.  Of  tbo  casUo  erected  by  William,  earl  of  Warren  and 
Surrey,  the  earthworks  remain,  as  well  aa  fkvgmenta  of  the  building. 
The  principal  street  of  the  Tillage  passes  through  one  of  the  main 
entrances  of  the  castle ;  this  entrance  consists  of  an  outer  and  inner 
gate,  with  a  portcullis  between  them,  and  two  circular  bastions  to 
defend  tiie  approach.  Earl  Warren  founded  here  a  priory  of  Cluniac 
monks,  which  existed  till  the  dissolution.  Of  the  priory  buildings 
the  remains  are  fine  specimens  of  Norman  architecture.  The  parish 
church  is  a  handsome  and  commodious  structure.  With  a  lofty  square 
tower.  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship; 
there  is  a  National  school  Tanning  and  fellmongery  are  carried  on, 
and  there  are  flour-millsi    Two  yearly  fairs  are  held. 

CatUeRinng  is  5  miles  N.W.  of  Lynn,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rishig, 
or  Habingly  River :  population  892.  William  de  Albini  built  a  castle 
here  before  1176.  Tlie  trade  of  the  place  was  considerable,  and  the 
town  was  incorporated;  but  the  harbour  becoming  choked  up,  the 
place  fell  into  decay.  Of  the  castle  the  keep  is  standing.  The  general 
stvle  of  the  building  is  Norman.  IsabeUa  of  France,  queen  of 
Edward  IL,  wss  kept  in  confinement  in  this  castle  by  her  son 
Edward  IIL  from  1330  till  her  death  in  1358.  The  church,  which 
was  built  in  the  11th  century,  wss  restored  in  1844.  Trinity  hospital 
provides  accommodation  for  twelve  poor  women  and  a  governess. 

Kenninghallf  population  1648,  about  3  miles  E.  from  East  Harllng, 
on  the  Ikeneld-street,  was  once  a  residence  of  the  princes  of  East 
Anglia.  The  site  of  the  palace  consists  of  an  area  of  i  acres,  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch,  and  having  an  ortifidal  mound  at  each  comer. 
The  church  has  a  south  door  of  very  singular  Norman  composition. 
There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  a  Free 
school.    Fairs  are  held  on  July  18th  and  September  30th. 

Litcham  is  7  miles  N.W.  from  East  Dereham:  population  855. 
Although  the  market  has  been  discontinued,  the  place  continues  to 
be  the  mart  of  the  surrounding  villages.  Besides  the  parish  church 
there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists.  Pleasure 
fsirs  are  held  m  May  and  November :  races  are  held  in  July. 

Methwold,  between  Brandon  end  Stoke  Ferry,  was  formerly  a  market- 
town  :  population  1669.  It  has  a  handsome  church  with  an  embattled 
tower,  surmounted  with  an  octangular  spire.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists 
have  a  chapel.    A  cattle  fair  is  held  on  April  23rd. 

SitetiUhanif  11  miles  N.  by  £.  from  Lynn  :  population  1172.  It  has 
a  church,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  and  a  National 
schooL  Several  brass  '  celts'  have  been  dug  up  in  this  neighbour- 
hood.    There  are  quarries  of  carstone  and  some  chalk-pits. 

Worstead  is  12  miles  N.N.E.  from  Norwich  and  3  miles  from  North 
Walsham :  population  827.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  considerable 
manufacture,  introduced  by  the  Flemings,  of  woollen  twists  and  stuflb, 
called  from  it  'worsted  goods;'  but  this  manufacture  was,  in  the 
reigns  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.,  removed  to  Norwich.  The 
church  is  a  fine  building,  chiefly  of  perpendicular  character;  the 
tower  is  of  decorated  character,  and  is  of  admirable  srrangement  and 
composition.  There  are  a  chapel  for  Baptists,  National  and  British 
scliools,  and  almshouses  for  six  poor  persons. 

The  following  ore  among  the  more  important  villages :  the  popu- 
lations are  those  of  the  parishes  in  1851  : — 

Banhamy  population  1195,  is  7  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Attlebuigh. 
The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  gothic  structure :  the  altar-piece  was 
brought  here  from  Bristol  cathedral  in  1845.  The  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels,  and  there  is  a  Free  school.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  bai  racka  Binhamy  or  Binham  A  bbey,  8  miles  N.E. 
from  New  Walsingham,  population  511,  is  a  lai-ge  village,  which 
had  a  market  and  fair  granted  by  Henry  I.  The  fur  only  is  now 
held.  There  are  extensive  ruins  of  a  Benedictine  priory.  The  nave 
of  the  priory  chapel  was  converted  into  the  paiish  church.  There 
are  a  National  and  a  Free  school.  BUcUing,  population  352,  about  a 
mile  N.  from  Aylsham.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  father  of  Anne 
Boieyn ;  it  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hobart, 
whose  son  built,  in  1620,  the  mansion,  Blicklmg  Hall.  The  hall 
contains  an  extensive  and  valuable  library,  with  numerous  portraits 
and  other  paintings.  A  school  for  poor  children  is  supported  by  Lady 
Suffield.  BriMion,  population  996,  about  5  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Holt, 
near  one  of  the  hcAds  of  the  river  Bure,  has  a  parish  church,  partly 
of  decorated,  and  partly  of  later  English  character;  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  aud  Independents ;  and  a 
National  sohool.  A  stock  moi-ket  is  held  weekly  on  Tuesday,  and  a 
cattle  fair  on  May  26th.  CaiMtw-neat-YarmouiJi,  population  1048, 
about  2^  miles  N.  from  Great  Yarmouth,  formed  at  one  time  two 
parishes,  but  of  one  cf  the  churches  only  a  part  of  the  tower  remains. 
There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and 
National  and  Infant  schoola  Several  persons  are  engaged  in  fishing. 
The  coaat-gcard  has  a  station  here.  West  from  the  village  are  some 
remaina  of  a  round  tower  and  of  the  walls  of  Caistor  Castle.  CcUton, 
population  618,  about  2  miles  N.  from  Norwich,  a  neat  village,  con« 
taiuing  many  good  houses  and  villas,  chiefly  the  residencea  of  Norwich 
merchaotft  The  parish  church  is  a  neat  building,  vrith  an  octagonal 
tower;  in  the  interior  are  some  interesting  monuments.  There  is 
here  an  Industrial  school  for  girls.  CoUWuUl,  population  907,  on  the 
river  Bure,  7  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Norwich,  occupies  a  pleasant  situa- 
tion, and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  malt,  coals,  &&  The  church 
baa  an  embattled  tower,    The  W^eyan  Mathodijsts  have  a  chapel. 


and  there  is  a  National  school.  A  fair  is  held  on  Whit-Mooday. 
Cottetaey,  or  CMa«y,  population  1025,  on  the  river  Wensum,  4  miles  K.£ 
from  Norwich,  consists  chie8y  of  one  long  street.  The  chuiefa,  a 
commodious  structure,  has  a  square,  tower,  surmounted  with  a  lofty 
wooden  spire ;  the  south  pordii  is  Norman.  The  Baptists  have  % 
place  of  worship.  There  are  National,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Baptist 
schools.  Near  the  village  is  the  fine  mansion  and  park  of  Gosteaej, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Stafford.  Contiguous  to  the  hall  is  a  handiome 
Roman  Catholic  chapeL  JHtckinghxim,  population  1 1 80,  about  13  miles 
S.E.  from  Norwich,  forms  a  suburb  of  Bungay,  in  Suffolk,  from  vhieh 
it  is  separated  by  the  river  Waveoey.  The  church,  a  haodiome 
edifice,  which  contains  some  good  specimens  of  stained  glass,  oocupiei 
an  elevated  site.  There  are  National  and  InfSant  schoola  A  lai]se 
silk  manufactory  here  belongs  to  a  Norwich  firm.  Fdtwdl,  popnlatioa 
1675,  about  7  miles  &  by  £.  from  Stoke  Ferry,  consists  of  aevend 
streets.  St  MaiVs  Church  is  a  handsome  edifice,  with  a  richly  orna- 
mented tower.  St  Nicholas,  a  small  plain  building,  has  been  in  part 
rebuilt  within  the  last  few  years.  There  are  chapels  for  Wedeyaa 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  a  Free  schooL  ffaf>pithurgh,arHaAn', 
population  621,  on  the  coast,  about  6  miles  ES.  by  N.  from  North 
Walsham.  The  parish  church,  a  handsome  building,  with  a  lo% 
embattled  tower,  stands  on  an  elevated  site,  and  is  a  conspicaoai 
land-mark.  There  is  a  National  schooL  Some  of  the  inhabitanta  are 
engaged  in  fishing.  There  is  here  a  station  of  the  coastguard.  The 
encroachments  of  the  sea  at  this  part  have  been  oonsiderable.  Two 
lighthouses,  respectively  80  feet  and  100  feet  high,  stand  a  abort 
distance  south-east  from  the  village.  fficJeling,  population  812,  aboat 
15  miles  N.E.  from  Norwich ;  &e  houses,  being  scattered,  oover  a 
considerable  space.  The  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  is  manhj. 
Hickling  Broad,  an  extensive  lake,  communicates  by  the  North  Hirer 
with  the  Bure,  and  small  vessels  are  thus  enabled  to  keep  up  com- 
mercial intercourse  in  the  district  The  church  is  an  ancient  ediBee^ 
with  a  tower.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  cbapeb, 
and  there  is  a  National  schooL  There  are  some  remaina  of  an 
Angustinian  priory.  HUyay,  4  miles  S.  by  R  from  Downham,  popu- 
lation 1710,  has  a  large  and  handsome  church ;  a  fine  avenue  of  trees 
forms  an  approach  to  the  church.  There  are  chapels  for  WetleTaQ 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  a  National  school.  The  Wiiaey,  or 
Stoke  River,  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge,  runs  into  the 
Quae  at  Hilgay  Creek,  about  two  miles  from  the  village.  From  Lyan, 
coal  and  other  cargoes  are  brought  by  lighters  to  the  quay  at  Hilgay, 
and  com  and  other  products  of  the  looUity  are  taken  back.  MMom, 
population  683,  about  2  miles  W.  from  Wells,  and  a  mile  from  the 
coast,  has  a  handsome  church  seated  on  elevated  ground,  wiUi  a  loftj 
embattled  tower,  which  forms  a  good  land-mark :  in  the  interior  are 
some  ancient  monuments.  There  are  a  Free  and  an  Infant  school 
Holkham  Hall,  the  splendid  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  is  sitoatoi 
in  an  extensive  and  well-wooded  park.  In  the  mansion  are  galleries 
of  paintings  aud  sculpture,  and  a  noble  library.  Almshouses  were 
erected  in  1755,  by  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Leicester.  In  the  14th 
century  the  port  of  Holkham  was  of  some  importance.  Hnoh  laoii 
has  be«n  reclaimed  from  the  sea  at  this  part  of  the  coast  by  the 
efforts  of  the  successive  Earls  of  Leicester,  particularly  of  the  late 
earl  (better  known  as  Mr.  Coke,  the  Norfolk  agriculturiat),  who 
was  created  Earl  of  Leicester,  of  Holkham,  in  1837,  but  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  estates  sixty  years  befora  In  the  course  of  the 
sixty -six  years  during  which  he  held  the  estates  of  Holkham  its 
rental  was  increased,  chiefly  owing  to  his  princely  improvements^  from 
little  more  than  20002.  to  above  20,000^  It  was  aUted  in  the  eail'a 
will  that  he  had  "lately  expended  the  sum  of  500,000^  in  the 
improvement  of  his  estate."  A  column  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory  by  subscription  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  140  feet  high, 
and  in  the  Coriuthian  style.  Lamgley,  population  312,  is  aboat 
10  miles  S.E.  from  Norwich,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Yare.  The 
church  is  a  neat  building,  with  a  square  tower.  There  is  a  National 
school.  Langiey  Hall,  a  spacious  mansion,  stands  in  an  extensive  pari 
on  the  west  of  the  village.  It  contains  numerous  paintiDga  and 
sculptures.  About  a  mile  north  east  from  the  village  are  some 
remains  of  Langiey  Abbey,  founded  in  1198.  Martham,  population 
1125,  about  17  miles  E.N.E.  from  Norwich,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  North,  has  a  handsome  gothio  church,  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  Free  schooli 
for  boys  and  girls.  A  fair  is  held  in  July.  MmuUey,  popn- 
lation  451,  about  20  miles  N.  by  £.  from  Norwich,  ia  a  pleasant 
village  on  the  coast,  frequented  in  summer  for  bathing.  In  the 
absence  of  any  harbour  or  pier,  small  vessels  reoeive  and  dischuige 
their  cargoes  on  the  beach.  There  is  a  coast-goard  station  atHundsley- 
The  church,  which  occupies  an  elevated  site  on  the  cli£^  is  paitly  dila- 
pidated ;  service  is  performed  in  a  portion  of  the  nave.  There  are » 
chapel  for  Dissenters,  and  National,  British,  and  Infant  schoou. 
Nortkwold,  population  1397,  about  4  miles  E.S.E.  from  Stoke  Fen;, 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wiswy  or  Stoke  Ihva. 
The  church  ia  a  handsome  and  commodious  stmcture,  with  a  tover 
of  the  14th  century,  built  chiefly  of  flint,  and  surmounted  with  10 
crocketed  pinnacles.  The  Wesleyan  Mei^hodista  have  a  chapel,  and 
there  is  a  Free  school.  Great  Omuby,  or  Omuiby  SL  Margantt, 
popuUtion  707,  about  5  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Yarmouth,  and  a  mile 
from  tlie  potest,  has  a  parish  church  of  ancient  date,  with  a  tower 
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Burmonnted  by  figures  of  four  monks  insteftd  of  pinnacles.  The  Weeleyan 
Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  is  a  National 
BcbooL  Near  the  village  is  Ormsby  Hall,  a  handsome  gothic  mansion. 
Oxborough,  or  Oxhwgk,  population  293,  about  7  miles  SbS.K  from 
Swaffham,  has  a  commodious  gothic  church,  built  of  flint  and  stone, 
with  a  square  tower  and  a  spire  of  considerable  heights  The  interior 
is  neat ;  the  roof  is  of  earved  oak :  in  the  east  window  is  some  riohly- 
Btained  glass.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  chapel.  A  fair  for  hones, 
cattle,  toys,  &a,  is  held  on  Easter  Tuesday.  Ozborough  Hall,  a 
castellated  mansion  of  the  15th  century,  the  seat  of  Sir  H.  R.  P. 
Bedingfield,  Bart,  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  Warren  Hill  are 
some  ancient  earth-worksL  PtUham,  population  1414,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence  16  miles  N.  by  W.  ^om  Norwich,  has  a  handsome 
church,  with  a  lofty  embattled  tower,  and  a  porch  of  Norman  character 
on  the  south-west  side.  The  Baptists  have  a  chapel,  and  there  is  a 
school  with  a  small  endowment  Lower  Sherringliam,  population  1874, 
about  7  miles  E.N.£.  from  Holt»  is  a  fishing  village  of  lomo  import- 
ance ;  the  fishery,  chiefly  of  cod,  lobsters,  crabs,  whitings,  and  skate, 
employing  about  80  boats.  There  is  here  a  station  of  the  coast-guard. 
Up2>er  Shirringham,  about  1  mile  S.W.  from  Lower  Sherringham,  has 
a  handsome  church  of  early  English  character,  with  some  portions  of 
later  date;  the  church  has  a  lofty  embattled  tower.  Shipdhamf  5 
miles  S.  bv  W.  from  East  Dereham,  population  1769,  has  a  handsome 
church,  which  was  enlarged  in  1845,  and  an  Endowed  school.  The 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Independents  have  places  of 
worship.  A  fair  if  held  on  the  last  two  days  of  June.  I^rwoalon, 
population  1308,  about  2  miles  N.E.  from  Norwich,  consists  chiefly  of 
one  street  about  a  mile  long,  containing  many  good  dwelling-houses. 
The  church  is  ancient,  but  it  has  been  greatly  altered  by  repairs. 
Brick-making  and  litaae-buming  are  carried  on.  There  are  several 
corn-mills  and  saw-mills  in  the  vicinity.  Stalham,  population  698, 
about  12  miles  N.K  by  N.  from  Norwich,  has  an  ancient  church,  of 
which  the  tower  was  shattered  by  lightning  some  years  since.  The 
chancel  was  built  in  1827.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel, 
and  there  is  a  National  school.  By  Sutton  Broad,  or  Lake,  Barton 
Broad,  and  the  river  Bure,  there  is  navigable  communication  with  the 
sea  at  Yarmouth.  Terringtan  St,  Clements^  population  2250,  about  4 
miles  W.  from  Lynn,  has  a  cruciform  church,  the  tower  of  which 
stands  apart  from  the  body  of  the  building.  There  are  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  a  National  school  Petty 
sessions  are  held  fortnightly.  Lovell's  Hall,  in  the  neighbourhood,  is 
a  stone  mansion  of  the  16th  century.  Thorpe,  population  8000, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tare,  about  2  miles  £. 
from  Norwich,  has  a  small  church,  a  cbapel  for  Independents,  National 
and  Free  schools ;  also  extensive  iron-works.  About  a  mile  east  from 
Thorpe  is  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  which  in  1851  had  277  inmates. 
The  Norwich  Yacht  Club  has  its  hend-quarters  at  Thorpe.  The  village 
is  a  favourite  place  of  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  Norwich  on  holi- 
day occasions.  TUtlahall,  population  615,  about  2  miles  N.  from 
Litcham,  has  a  church  of  ancient  date,  in  which  are  several  interesting 
monuments,  particularly  one  in  black  and  white  marble  in  memory 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke,  with  a  full-length  effigy.  Upwell,  popu- 
lation of  the  Norfolk  part  of  the  parish  3189,  about  7  miles  W.  from 
Downham  Market,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Nen,  which  here  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Cambridge  The 
church  is  on  the  Norfolk  side  of  the  stream.  There  are  in  the  village 
meeting-houses  for  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  a  Charity  school 
Walpole  Si.  Peter,  population  1861,  about  7  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
Lynn,  has  a  very  handsome  church  in  the  perpendicular  style,  with  a 
fine  south  porch  and  embattled  tower.  There  is  a  Free  school  The 
Roman  embankment  or  sea-wall  passes  the  village  on  the  west 
Walaoken,  population  2740,  about  a  mUe  N.E.  from  Wisbeach,  is  a 
favourite  resort  for  liie  inhabitants  of  Wisbeach,  there  being  pleasant 
walks  round  the  village.  Walsoken,  like  the  neighbouring  villages  of 
Walton  and  Walpole,  derives  its  name  from  its  situation  near  the  old 
Roman  wall  or  embankment  against  the  inundations  of  the  sea. 
Wilton,  population  1069,  near  the  south  border  of  the  county,  about 
9  miles  S.  by  K  f^m  Stoke  Ferry.  The  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  chiefly  heath.  The  parish  church  is  a  modem  structure  of  stone 
and  flint,  recently  repaired,  l^e  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists 
have  chapelfl.  In  the  centre  of  the  village  is  an  ancient  stone  cross  15 
feet  high  on  a  drcular  brick  pedestal  6  feet  high.  There  is  a  Free 
school  Wimfarthing,  population '691,  pleasantly  situated  about  18 
miles  aaW.  from  Norwich,  is  chiefly  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle.  The  church  is  ancient  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists  have  places  of  worship.  Wintaicn,  population  722,  about 
8  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Yarmouth,  is  a  fishmg  village,  chiefly  belonging 
to  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  the  Earl  of  Winterton,  who  is  lord 
of  the  manor.  The  church  has  a  fine  embattled  tower  120  feet  high. 
There  is  a  National  school  Many  of  the  population  are  employed  in 
the  herring  and  mackerel  fishing.  There  is  a  station  of  the  coast- 
guard. Winterton  Lighthouse,  a  hexagonal  structure  seated  on  a  lofty 
eminence,  is  about  70  feet  high. 

Bittory,  AntiqwUiss,  <C;a— Norfolk  formed  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Iceni  In  the  Roman  division  of  Britain  it  was  included  in  the 
province  of  Flavia  Csesariensia.  There  were  many  British  and  Roman 
towns  or  posts  in  this  county.  Venta  Icenorum  was  probably  at 
Caistor  St  Edmund's,  about  8  milee  S.  from  Norwich,  and  was  the 
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chief  town  of  the  Icenl  Branodunum  and  Gariannonum,  mentioned 
in  the  *  Notitia  Imperii,'  were  probably  in  this  county ;  the  former  at 
Brancaster,  the  latter  on  the  sestuary  of  the  Waveney  :  and  Ad  Taum, 
mentioned  in  the  Peutioger  Table,  was  probably  at  Taesburgh,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Yare.  The  mouth  of  the  great  asstuaiy,  where  Yar- 
mouth now  stands,  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemsdus  imder  the  name 
Qarryenus. 

Of  Venta,  the  principal  Roman  post  on  the  east  side  of  the  island, 
there  are  some  remains  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Taes,  which  joins  the 
Yare.  ,  It  comprehended  about  80  acres.  Of  a  massive  tower  near 
the  river,  designed  to  guard  the  gate  toward  the  water,  there  are  con- 
siderable remains :  it  is  still  80  feet  high,  and  is  composed  of  alternate 
layers  of  Roman  bricks  and  of  flint,  imbedded  in  a  strong  cement 
The  parish  church,  which  stands  within  the  area,  is  partly  built  of 
Roman  bricks. 

There  are  traces  in  the  county  of  Roman  or  other  ancient  roada 
A  road,  nearly  coinciding  with  the  Norwich  coach  road,  ran  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Diss  to  Venta  Icenorum.  Another  from  Izworth  in 
Suffolk  ran  in  nearly  a  direct  line  by  Castle  Acre  to  Holme,  near 
St  Edmund's  Point  A  third  road  ran  from  Venta,  or  Ad  Taum, 
across  the  valley  or  SBstuary  of  the  Waveney  at  Bungay.  The  Ikeneld- 
street  crossed  the  Little  Ouse  above  Thetford,  and  ran  in  the  direction 
of  Venta.    Several  other  roads  traversed  the  county. 

After  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Saxons,  Norfolk  formed  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  East  Anglia.  In  828,  Norfolk,  with  the  rest  of 
East  Anglia,  quietly  submitted  to  the  sovereignty  of  Egbert,  king  of 
Wesaex ;  but  continued  for  some  time  under  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  the  East- Anglian  kings,  and  subsequently  of  ealdormen.  In 
the  Danish  descent  upon  England,  in  866,  the  inhabitants  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  invaders,  part  of  whom  settled  in  the  county.  In 
870  the  Danes  returned  and  established  themselves  at  Thetford. 
Edmimd,  the  East-Anglian  king,  in  an  attempt  to  expel  them,  was 
taken  prisoner  and  beheaded,  Nov.  20th,  870,  and  the  dominion  of  the 
invaders  became  permanent.  In  the  peace  made  between  Alfred  and 
Guthrun  or  Qodrun  (883),  this  county  was  included  in  the  Danelsgh, 
and,  though  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
became  Danish  in  character.  In  1004  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark, 
brought  his  fleet  up  to  Norwich,  which  he  plundered  and  burnt ;  but 
he  was  forced  to  retire  by  Ulfketul,  or  Ulfkyttle,  ealdorman  of  East 
Anglia,  who  was  himself  of  Danish  extraction.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  the  earldom  of  Esst  Anglia  was  held  by  Harold,  after- 
wards king. 

After  the  Conquest  the  earidom  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  was 
bestowed  on  Ralf  de  Quader ;  but  he,  having  rebelled,  the  earldom 
of  Norfolk  was  bestowed  on  Roger  Bigod,  another  of  the  companions 
of  the  Conqueror.  On  the  death  of  William,  Roger  supported  the 
claim  of  his  eldest  son,  Robert,  to  the  throne,  which  led  to  the  devas- 
tation of  the  county.  In  the  rebellion  of  the  children  of  Henry  II. 
against  their  father  (1177)  Norfolk  was  the  scene  of  contest,  Hugh 
Bigod  beinji^  a  supporter  of  the  young  princes :  ho  died  attainted  of 
treason.  Uis  son  John  was  one  of  the  barons  who  extorted  Magna 
Charta  from  John.  In  the  subsequent  war  with  the  barons  the  king 
came  into  this  county ;  and  it  was  in  crossing  the  Wash  from  Lynn 
into  Lincolnshire  that  he  lost  his  baggage.  The  forces  of  Louis  the 
Dauphin  and  his  confederates  afterwards  overran  the  county.  In  the 
great  rebellion  of  the  Commons  under  Wat  Tyler  (1381),  the  men  of 
Norfolk  took  part  under  the  command  of  John  the  Litester  (or  Dyer) ; 
but  thev  were  defeated  at  North  Walsham,  and  the  leaders  wei<e 
executed.  At  this  time  the  manufacture  of  woollen-stuffs  was 
flourishing  in  the  county,  and  Norwich  was  a  large  and  populous  city. 
The  earldom  of  Norfolk  had  before  this  period  passed  to  the  Mow- 
brays.  Thomas  de  Mowbray  was  created  Duke  of  Norfolk  by 
Richard  IL  before  1380.  In  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  the  direct  male 
line  of  the  Mowbrays  having  become  extinct,  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Norfolk  came  to  Edward's  son,  after  whose  murder  in  the  Tower  the 
dukedom  was  conferred  by  Richard  IIL  on  Sir  John  Howard,  in  whose 
family  it  has  ever  since  remained. 

In  the  disturbances  which  arose  out  of  the  Reformation,  Norfolk 
became  the  scene  of  tumuli  ,  A  rising  took  place  at  Attleburgh  in 
1548,  and  it  soon  became  serious.  Ket,  a  tanner  of  Wymondham, 
was  chosen  leader  of  the  rebels,  who  encamped  on  Mousehold  Heath, 
near  Norwi<^  to  the  number  of  20,000.  Ket,  with  two  assessors  from 
each  hundred  in  the  county,  held  a  court  of  justice  imder  an  oak, 
since  called  'the  Oak  of  Reformation,'  and  issued  edicts  levying  con- 
tributions for  the  support  of  his  followers.  The  rebels  were  at  length 
attacked  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  with  an  army  that  had  been  collected 
to  invade  Scotland,  and  were  totally  defeated  in  a  place  called  Duffen 
Dale,  to  which  they  had  retired.  Ket  was  hanged  on  Norwich  Castle, 
and  his  broUier  on  the  tower  of  Wymondham  church ;  and  the  rebel- 
lion, which  had  also  broken  out  in  other  parts  of  England,  was  put 
down.  In  the  struggle  between  Charles  L  and  the  Parliament,  Norfolk 
sealously  supported  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  and  was  one  of  the 
associated  counties  under  the  Earl  of  Manchester. 

Of  the  edifices  of  ti^e  middle  ages,  monastic,  ecclesiastical,  or  castel- 
lated, Norfolk  has  several  remains.  The  principal  castles  are  those  at 
Norwich,  Cftstle  Acre,  and  Castle  Rising,  and  Caistor,  described  else- 
where. 

There  are  several  ancient  manor-houses.    Oxburjh  Hall,  near  StokiF 
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Ferry,  on  a  stream  that  flows  into  the  Wissey,  was  erected  in  1481  by 
Sir  Edmund  Bedingfield.  It  is  wholly  constructed  of  brick,  and 
orig:inally  inclosed  a  quadrangular  court,  118  feet  by  92  feet.  The 
enti-ance  ia  over  a  bridge  (formerly  a  drawbridge)  and  through  a  gate- 
way between  two  fine  towen  80  feet  high.  The  whole  is  surrounded 
by 'a  moat  52  feet  broad  and  10  feet  deep.  Of  East  Basham  House, 
near  Fakenham,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  or  Henry  VIII.,  the 
walls  of  the  porter's  lodge  and  some  of  the  apartments  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  court  remain,  and  are  appropriated  as  a  farm-house.  Win- 
wal  House,  at  Wareham,  near  Stoke  Ferry,  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
domestic  edifice  in  England.  It  has  Norman  buttresses,  and  some 
portion  of  ornament  in  that  style.  It  consists  of  two  stories,  each 
containing  two  apartments.  The  whole  building  is  only  S3  feet  long 
by  27  feet  deep,  and  scarcely  16  feet  high.  Ozmead  Hall,  and  Blickling 
Hall,  near  Aylsham,  belong  to  a  later  period — Ozmead  to  that  of 
Elizabeth,  and  Blickling  to  that  of  James  L  or  Charles  L 

A  notice  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  Lynn,  and  of  the  abbey  of 
Thetford,  will  be  foimd  under  Ltnn  and  Thetfobd.  The  abbeys  or 
priories  of  Wymondham  and  Castle  Acre  have  been  already  mentioned. 
\Valsingham  Abbey  is  noticed  in  the  article  Waisikoham,  Littlb. 
Langley  Abbey  is  on  the  vei^  of  the  marshes  of  the  valley  of  the 
Yare,  2  or  3  miles  N.  from  Loddon.  It  ^as  founded  in  1198  by 
Robert  Fitz-Roger  Helke,  or  De  Clavering,  for  Premonstratensian 
Canons.  The  remains  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St  Bennet  of 
Hulme,  founded  by  Canute  before  1020,  are  in  the  marshes  near  the 
junction  of  the  Bure  with  the  Tbum  and  the  Ant.  At  West  Dereham, 
between  Stoke  Ferry  and  Downham  Market,  are  the  remains  of  a 
Premonstratensian  abbey,  founded  in  1188.  The  ohapel  and  hospital 
(afterwards  priory  and  abbey)  of  North  Creak,  2  miles  S.  from  Bum- 
ham  Market,  were  founded  by  Sir  Robert  de  Nerford  in  1206.  The 
priory  and  abbey  belonged  to  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine. 
Of  all  these  institutions  there  are  ruins  which  contain  some  beautiful 
portions,  chiefly  in  the  early  English  styl&  Near  the  sea,  on  the  road 
between  Cromer  and  Cley,  are  rome  remains  of  Beeston  Priory, 
founded  for  the  canons  of  St  Augustine  in  the  reign  of  John  or  of 
Henry  III.  There  are  a  few  remains  of  the  once  extensive  priory  of 
Flitcham,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  about  9  miles  N.E. 
from  Lynn :  they  are  used  for  farm  offices.  Of  Binham  Priory,  a 
Benedictine  house,  5  miles  S.E.  from  Wells,  founded  by  a  nephew  of 
the  Conqueror,  the  ruins  are  very  considerable  and  interesting.  The 
nave  and  north  aisle,  and  a  portion  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  conventual 
church,  with  the  chief  part  of  the  west  front,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
north  transept  remain.  The  west  front  is  early  Englisb ;  the  interior 
of  the  church  is  Norman.  The  nave  and  north  aisle  are  at  present 
used  as  the  parbh  church.  Of  Broomholm  Priory,  near  the  sea, 
between  Cromer  and  Yarmouth,  founded  in  1113  for  Cluniac  monks, 
there  are  some  remains  incorporated  with  a  farm-house. 

Several  of  the  churches  in  the  county  have  round  towers,  of  no 
great  dimensions,  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  upper  story;  and 
many  of  them  are  partly  of  Norman  architecture.  Little  Snoring 
church  has  a  doorway  exhibiting  a  curious  mixture  of  Norman  and 
early  EuKlisb.  Northwold  church  has  in  the  chancel  against  the 
north  wall  a  lofty  shrine,  or  Easter  sepulchre,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  composed  of  canopies  over  niches,  while  the  lower  part  forms  an 
altar  tomb,  on  which  are  three  figures  of  armed  men  in  a  posture  of 
alarm,  designed  to  represent  the  soldiers  at  the  Resurrection  of  Our 
Lord.  At  Houghton,  near  Walsingham,  is  a  small  chapd,  which  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  decorated  architecture. 

Statutiea;  Beligioui  Worship  and  EducaJHon. — ^According  to  the 
Returns  of  the  Census  in  1851  there  were  then  in  the  county  1441 
places  of  worship,  of  which  719  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England, 
516  to  Wealeyan  Methodists,  91  to  Baptists,  49  to  Independents,  15  to 
Quakers,  13  to  Mormons,  7  to  Unitarians,  6  to  Roman  Catholics,  and 
2  to  Jews.  The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  280,663.  The 
number  of  day-schools  in  the  county  was  1361,  of  which  497  were 
public  schools,  with  34,961  scholars ;  and  864  were  private  schools, 
with  18,745  scholars.  Of  Sunday  schools,  there  were  782  in  the  county, 
with  50,182  scholars,  of  which  481  schools,  with  27,422  scholars,  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  EstablieJied  Church.  The  niumber 
of  evening  schools  for  adults  was  58,  with  1083  pupils.  There  were 
18  literary  and  scientific  insUtutions  in  the  county,  with  2176  mem- 
bers, and  40,470  volumes  in  the  libraries  belonging  to  them. 

Savings  Banks. — In  1853  the  county  possessed  10  savings  banks — 
at  Aylsham,  Downham  Market,  Fakenham,  Harleston,  King's  Lynn, 
Norwich,  North  Walsham,  SwaflFham,  Walton,  and  Great  Yarmouth. 
The  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  November  20th  1858  was 
595,8232.  St.  Sd. 

NORFOLK,  U.  S.    [Viboikia.] 

NORFOLK  ISLAND.  The  group  of  islands  of  which  Norfolk 
Island  is  the  largest,  consists  of  Norfolk  Island,  Philip  Island,  Nepean 
Island,  and  several  islets  named  the  Bird  Islands,  which  are  littie 
more  than  masses  of  rock  scattered  about  near  the  shores  of  Norfolk 
Island.  The  sea  surrounding  the  island  has  a  rocky  bottom,  and 
thei-e  is  no  good  anchorage.  Norfolk  Island  is  used  by  the  British 
government  as  a  penal  settlement.  It  is  situated  in  29°  2'  S.  lat, 
168**  2'  E.  long.,  900  mUes  E.N.E.  from  Sydney,  and  about  400  miles 
N.N  W.  from  New  Zealand.  It  is  about  5  miles  long,  and  the  average 
width  is  about  2i  mUes.    The  avea  is  estimated  at  14  square  miles.  , 


The  substratum  of  the  island  is  porphyry,  but  a  very  large  number  of 
boulden  of  gpreenstone  are  distributed  over  the  surface,  and  appear  to 
have  been  originally  imbedded  in  the  porphyiy.  The  south-ea^tem 
part  of  the  island,  where  the  settlement  is  placed,  ia  compsi^vely 
flat,  and  the  beach  is  almost  incessantiy  beaten  by  a  violent  muL  U 
this  part  the  porphyry  is  overlaid  by  sandstone  and  limestone.  The 
rest  of  the  island  rises  from  the  sea  with  steep  clifib  to  the  height  of 
froni  200  to  300  feet  The  general  elevation  of  the  central  part  of  the 
island  is  from  300  to  350  feet,  but  Mount  Pitt  rises  to  the  height  of 
1050  feet  Numerous  ravines  radiate  in  all  directions  fromUomt 
Pitt,  most  of  which  terminate  in  abrupt  declivities  from  SO  to  40  feet 
above  the  sea,  over  which  in  winter  fall  several  picturesque  cascades. 
A  landing-place  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  close  to  one  of  thsse 
ravines,  called  Great  Cascade.  Springs  of  fresh  water  are  abaodaQt. 
The  soil  is  rich,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  island  is  covered  vith 
timber-tMes,  among  which  are  pines  200  feet  in  height  and  5  feet  is 
diameter.  Maize,  wheats  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  as  well  as  vegetables 
and  fruits  are  cultivated;  but  the  difficulty  of  landing  is  unfavoorabU 
to  colonisation.-  The  island  was  disoovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1771 
It  was  first  occupied  as  a  dependency  of  New  South  Wales,  partly  by 
criminals  and  partiy  by  free  settlers;  but  since  1825  it  has  been  exch- 
sively  a  penal  settlement  The  number  of  prisoners  is  from  600  to 
700.  PhiUp  Idand,  about  6  miles  S.  from  Norfolk  Island,  and  unoeca- 
pied,  is  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  long,  and  less  than  a  mile  wide. 
It  is  everywhere  precipitous,  and  is  furrowed  into  deep  gullies. 
Nepean  iJand  is  smaller,  and  about  600  yards  S.  from  Norfolk 
Island. 

NO'BICUM,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  bounded  N.  by 
the  Danube,  W.  by  Vindelicia  and  Rbsatia,  E.  by  PannomX  and  Si  by 
Illyricum  and  Qallia  Cisalpina.  It  was  separated  from  Yindelicia  by 
the  (Enus  (Inn),  and  from  Gallia  Cisalpina  by  the  Alpes  Caraics  and 
Alpes  JolisB ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  boundaries  between 
Noricum  and  Pannoni%  as  they  differed  at  various  times.  Under  the 
later  times  of  the  Roman  empire,  Mount  Cetius  and  part  of  the  mer 
Murius  (Mur)  appear  to  have  formed  the  boundaries.  Noricnm  would 
thus  correspond  to  the  modern  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Salzburg,  and 
to  parts  of  Austria  and  Bavaria.  Noricum  is  not  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire,  made  by  Augustus,  but  it  loay 
be  included  among  the  Eparchies,    (Strabo,  p.  840.) 

Noricum  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a  branch  of 
the  Alps,  which  was  called  the  Alpes  Noricse.  These  moonUios 
appear  to  have  been  inhabited  from  the  earliest  times  by  various 
tribes  of  Celtic  origin,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  were  the  Norid 
(whence  the  country  obtained  its  name),  a  remnant  of  the  Tauim 
Noricum  was  conquered  by  Augustus,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  be 
reduced  it  into  the  form  of  a  province.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
province  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  who  founded  the  colony  Sabaria, 
which  was  afterwards  included  in  Pannonia.  (Plin.,  ilL  27.)  It  wiu 
under  the  government  of  a  procurator.  (Tac.,  *  Hist,*  L  11.)  From  the 
'Notitia  Imperii'  we  learn  that  Noricum  was  subsequently  divided 
into  two  provinces,  Noricum  Ripense  and  Noricum  Meditemaeum, 
which  were  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Alpes  NoricsB.  In  the 
former  of  these  a  sU'ong  military  force  was  always  stationed,  under 
the  command  of  a  dux. 

In  addition  to  the  Norici,  Noricum  was  inhabited  in  the  west  by  tba 
Sevaoes,  Alauni,  and  Ambisontii,  and  in  the  east  by  the  Ambidran  or 
Ambidrani ;  but  of  these  tribes  we  know  scarcely  anything  ezcepc  the 
names.  Of  the  towns  of  Noricum  the  best  known  was  Noreia,  the 
capital  of  the  Taurisci  or  Norici,  which  was  besieged  in  the  time  of 
Cesar  by  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Boii.  (Csosar,  *  BelL  Gall,'  i  5.) 
It  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  (Plin.,  'Hi&t  NaL,' 
iii.  23.)  The  only  other  towns  worthy  of  mention  were,  Juvanom 
(Salzbujqg),  in  the  western  part  of  the  province,  Boiodumm  (Innatadt), 
at  the  junction  of  the  Inn  and  Danube,  and  Ovilia,  or  Orilaba,  or 
Ovilava  (Wela),  south-east  of  Boiodurum,  a  Roman  colony  founded  by 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

The  iron  of  Noricum  was  in  much  request  among  the  Romans 
(Pliny,  *  Hist  Nat,'  zxciv.  41) ;  and  according  to  Polybius  gold  wu 
formerly  found  in  this  province  in  great  abundance  (quoted  by  Siaifo, 
iv.  p.  208). 

NORMA.    [FsosiNOME.] 

NORMANDIE,  one  of  the  provinces  into  which  France  in  ante- 
revolutionary  times  was  divid<Ml,  stretches  along  the  English  Cbanoel 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Bresle  at  Trdport  to  the  mouth  of  the  GonesDOD, 
which  river  flows  past  Pontorson  and  enters  the  sea  to  the  west  of 
MontrSt-MicheL  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  sea.  Thi 
eastern  boundary  dividing  it  from  Picardie  and  iienle-Friino^  ran  along 
the  Bresle  and  the  Epte,  to  the  mouth  of  the  latter  in  the  Seine;  it 
then  followed  an  irregular  line  to  the  Eure^  which  it  struck  opposite 
Ivry,  whence  the  Eure  completed  the  boundary  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Avra  The  provinces  of  Perche  and  Maine  touched  it  on  the  south, 
the  division  being  formed  partly  by  the  Avre,  and  partly  by  the  crest 
of  the  high  lands  that  form  the  watershed  between  the  Channel  and 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  tp  about  1**  W.  long.,  whence  it  ran  due  west  to  the 
Couesnon.  On  the  south-west  it  was  bounded  bv  Bretagne,  the  lows 
course  of  the  Couesnon  forming  for  a  few  miles  the  boundaiy  betweea 
the  two  provinces. 

Normandie  was  divided  into  Haute,  or  Upper  Normandie,  of  which 
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the  capital  waa  Rouen ;  and  Baase,  or  Lower  Normandie,  the  chief  town 
of  which  was  Caen.  Upper  Normandie  waa  subdivided  into  the 
following  districts : — Cauz,  Biay,  the  Norman  Vezin,  Roumois,  Auge, 
Ouche,  and  Lieuvin;  Lower  Normandie  comprised  the  plains  of 
Alen9on|  and  Caen,  together  with  the  districts  of  Houlme,  Besain, 
Bocage,  Cotentin,  and  Avranchin.  Kormandle  now  forms  the  depart- 
ment«  of  SsiNE-IirrfeRisuRE..  Eurb,  Calvados,  Manohe,  and  of 
Orne,  with  the  exception  of  the  arrrondissement  of  Mortngne. 

Le-Yexin-Normand  was  so  designated  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
,  portion  of  Le-Vezin,  which  was  in  the  early  ages  included  in  the  domains 
of  the  crown  and  entitled  Le-yexin-Fran9aiB. 

The  population  of  the  five  departments  into  which  Normandie  has 
been  divided,  with  the  exception  of  the  arrondissement  of  Mor^agne 
In  the  department  of  Ome  (which  comprehends  a  portion  of  the 
county  of  Perche),  was,  in  1851,  2,587,717.  The  length  of  the  pro- 
vince, from  east  to  west^  is  about  160  miles;  the  breadth  varies  from 
about  60  to  110  miles.    The  area  is  about  11,300  square  miles. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  country  is  given  under  the  names  of 
the  departments  into  which  it  is  now  divided.  Normandie  contains 
no  great  elevations,  except  in  the  south,  where  it  is  traversed  by  the 
eastern  prolongation  of  ihe  Armorican  chain  of  hills,  and  in  the  west, 
where  a  branch  of  that  chain  extends  into  the  Cotentin.  It  is  watered 
on  the  east  side  by  the  Seine  and  its  tributaries  the  Eure  and  the 
RiUe ;  in  the  centre  by  the  Ome,  Dives,  and  Toucques ;  and  in  the 
west  by  the  Douve,  Vire,  S<5e,  and  Celune.  The  climate  is  moist  and 
temperate,  and  the  soil  produces  abundantly  all  sorts  of  grain ;  apples 
and  pears  are  grown  in  great  quantity,  from  which  are  made  cider 
and  porry,  the  common  drink  of  the  peasantry.  The  meadow  and 
grass  lands  are  extensive  and  excellent,  and  aiford  pasturage  to  great 
numbers  of  cattle  and  horses.  Normandie  contcuns  many  important 
towns.  Manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  woollen  stufb,  and  lace  are 
carried  on  in  Rouen,  Evreux,  Caen,  Lisieux,  Bayeux,  Vire,  and  other 
towns.  Along  the  coast  are  the  ports  of  Dieppe,  H&vre,  Honfleur, 
Isigny,  Cherbouig,  and  Qranville. 

The  country  was,  in  Roman  times,  inhabited  by  a  number  of  Celtic 
nations,  and  was  included  in  the  Roman  province  of  Lugdunensis 
Secunda.  This  part  of  Qaul  was,  on  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  con- 
quered by  Clovis  (a.d.  497-500),  and  incorporated  by  him  in  the  ku^dom 
of  the  Franks.  In  the  division  of  the  Frankish  territory  among  the 
sons  of  Clothaire  L,  it  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Neustri&  In 
the  attacks  of  the  Northmen  ou  France,  Neustria  had  its  share  of  the 
general  devastation.  Among  the  most  formidable  of  their  chieftains 
was  RoUo,  who  first  attacked  France  in  876  :  he  ravaged  alternately 
the  north  and  the  south  of  France,  the  Ijow  Countries,  and  England ; 
and  in  911  he  led  a  numerous  army  from  the  last-mentioned  country 
to  the  siege  of  Paris.  He  failed  in  his  attempt  upon  Paris,  but 
received,  from  the  weakness  or  policy  of  Charles  le  Simple,  the  hand 
of  his  daughter  Qisele  in  marriage,  with  the  cession  of  an  extensive 
province,  to  be  held  as  a  fief,  on  condition  of  his  ceasing  to  ravage 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  and  making  profession  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  ceded  province  lying  between  the  Seine,  the  Epte,  and 
the  sea,  became  the  duchy  of  Normandie. 

Rollo  appears  to  have  possessed  qualifications  far  beyond  those  of 
an  ordinary  sea-king.  He  introduced  the  feudal  system  in  its  complete 
and  regular  form.  The  first  fiefs  granted  by  him  were  to  some  of  the 
churches  of  hjfi  duchy,  the  rest  of  which  he  divided  into  counties  and 
distributed  among  the  chief  officers  of  his  army.  The  Normans 
applied  themselves  with  energy  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ravaged  lands ; 
strangers  from  all  parts  were  invited  to  settle  within  the  duchy,  and 
the  laws  were  strictly  administered  for  the  protection  of  property. 
He  rebuilt  the  ruined  churches,  and  took  every  precaution  for  the 
defence  of  his  territories  against  the  attacks  of  other  pirates,  inclosing 
the  towns  with  walls,  securing  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  by  barricades, 
and  keeping  up  tho  valour  and  warlike  skill  of  his  subjects  by  hostili- 
ti(>s  along  his  frontier,  especially  against  the  Bretons,  whom  he  partly 
reduced  to  subjection. 

The  warriors  whom  Rollo  established  in  his  new  settlement  adopted 
the  language,  the  social  and  political  institutions,  and  the  religion  of 
the  nation  which  they  had  conquered;  but  they  imparted  to  each 
that  vigour  which  was  the  characteristic  of  their  own  nation.  The 
rude  dialect,  formed  by  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  language,  which 
was  then  common  in  France,  became  a  regular  and  a  written  lan- 
guage, embodied  in  their  judicial  code  or  in  the  poetry  and  romance 
which  constituted  their  popular  literature.  The  feudal  system 
received  from  them  a  stability  which  rendered  it  an  important  instru- 
ment in  the  restoration  of  social  order  in  Europe.  Their  attention 
to  the  sermons  and  the  catechetical  instructions  of  the  clergy  was 
marked  by  the  same  assiduity  which  characterised  their  other  pursuits ; 
although  churches  and  priests  had  been,  during  their  piratical  career, 
the  objects  of  their  bitterest  hostility. 

Some  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  duchy,  a  new  invasion 
of  France  by  the  piratical  Northmen  took  place  (923-927),  ilnd  the 
invaders,  when  defeated,  found  shelter  and  assistance  among  the 
subjecta  of  Rollo,  by  whose  support  they  were  enabled  to  renew  their 
ravages.  The  cession  of  I4e-Be«ain,  or  the  territory  of  Bayeux,  and  of 
a  portion  of  Maine,  bought  off  the  Duke  of  Normandie,  and  the  pirates, 
left  to  their  own  resources,  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  a  battle 
sear  Limoge&    Rollo  abdicated  his  duchy  (927)  in  tavour  of  his  son. 


GuUlaume  (William)  L,  called  Longue-Epde  (long-swoi'd),  was  the 
successor  of  Rollo.  Ho  gained  several  advantages  over  the  Breton 
chiefs  who  opposed  him.  He  received  from  the  King  of  France,  the 
cession  of  Le-Cotentin  and  L' Avranchin,  which  he  added  to  his 
dominions.  He  had  a  principal  share  in  the  restoration  of  Louis  lY. 
to  the  throne  of  France.  He  afforded  an  asylum  to  Harald  YII., 
king  of  Denmark,  whom  he  restored  by  an  armed  force  to  his  throne. 
Guillaume  waa  assassinated  bv  the  attendants  of  Arnolphe,  count  of 
Flanders,  at  a  conference  which  he  held  with  that  noble  at  Pecquigny 
on  the  Somme  (942),  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  abdicating  his 
duchy  to  assume  the  habit  and  vows  of  a  monk. 

Guillaume  left  no  legitimate  offspring,  but  his  natural  son  Richard  I., 
afterwards  called  Sans-Peur  (the  Fearless),  a  boy  pf  10  years,  wa) 
recognised  as  duke  by  the  Normans,  and  placed  by  them  under  the 
care  of  three  or  four  guardians,  of  whom  two  at  least  were  recent 
emigrants  from  Denmark,  and  had  not  renounced  paganism.  Louis  IV.. 
king  of  France,  hastened  to  Rouen  (943)  and  secured  the  person  of 
the  young  duke,  whom  he  conveyed  to  Laon,  that  he  might  be  there 
brought  up  in  a  manner  befitting  his  rank  and  prospects.  To  put  an 
end  to  the  dissensions  between  Louis  and  Hugucs,  duke  of  France, 
the  partition  of  Normandie  was  agreed  upon ;  and  these  two,  uniting 
their  forces,  attacked  the  duchy  on  onesided  while  it  waa  assailed  on  the 
other  by  the  Bretons,  who  gladly  seized  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
of  throwing  off  the  Norman  yoke.  The  address  and  perseverance  of 
Bernard  the  Dane,  regent  of  Normandie,  triumphed  over  these 
difficulties.  In  this  warfare  Richard  grew  up,  signalising  his  couRige 
and  obtaining  thereby  his  distinguishing  epithet  of  Sans-Peur.  Louis 
(954)  and  Hugues  (956)  died  leaving  their  children  minors. 

In  the  reign  of  Lothaire,  son  and  successor  of  Louis  IV.,  new 
attempts  were  made  on  the  person  and  dominions  of  Richard  (963), 
who  resorted  for  assistance  to  the  King  of  Denmark  and  obtained  the 
support  of  an  auxiliary  force.  By  the  ravages  of  this  barbarous 
soldiery  the  king  and  Ms  chief  adviser,  Thibaut,  count  of  Chartres, 
were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  On  the  death  of  Louis  V.,  successor 
of  Lothaire,  Richard  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  influential 
supporters  of  Hugues  Capet,  in  his  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  France 
(987).    Richard  died  at  Fdcamp  (996),  after  a  reign  of  53  years. 

The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  surnamed  Le  Bon,  was 
distinguished  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry  of  Normandie, 
who  had  been  reduced  to  an  inferior  condition  by  the  settlement  of 
the  Northmen  under  Rollo.  Secret  assemblies  were  held  in  each 
county  of  the  duchy,  and  two  deputies  were  appointed  by  each  to 
meet  in  a  general  assembly  in  a  central  place,  to  maintain  their  pre- 
tensions to  perfect  equality  with  the  dominant  race.  The  plan  waa 
however  discovered.  A  band  of  soldiers,  despatched  by  the  duke, 
surprised  the  general  assembly  at  its  sitting,  seized  the  deputies  and 
others  of  the  peasantry,  and  causing  them  to  be  mutilated  by  cutting 
off  their  hands  and  feet,  sent  them  home  to  strike  general  terror. 
The  peasantry  after  this  resigned  themselves  to  a  servitude  against 
which  they  deemed  it  in  vain  to  struggle  (997). 

A  connection  between  the  affaira  of  Normandie  and  England  was 
first  established  by  the  marriage  of  Ethelred  II.  with  Emma,  the 
sister  of  Duke  Richard  (1002).  In  the  following  year  hostilities 
appear  to  have  broken  out  between  the  two  powers,  and  a  force, 
landed  from  an  EngUsh  fleet,  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  ravage 
the  duchy.  At  a  subsequent  period  Ethelred,  when  attacked  by 
Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  and  abandoned  by  his  subjects,  took  i-efuge 
in  Normandie  (1013-14) ;  until  recalled  by  his  subjects.  On  his  death, 
Emma  returned  with  her  children  to  Normandie ;  but  subsequently 
married  Canute  the  Dane,  the  usurper  of  her  children's  inheritance. 

Another  remarkable  event  marked  this  reign.  Rodolph,  a  Norman 
chieftain,  who  had  some  complaint  against  Richard,  proceeded  with 
many  companions  to  Rome,  in  the  double  character  of  a  pilgrim  and 
an  appellant  to  the  authority  or  influence  of  the  Pope  (1016).  By  Ihe 
advice  of  the  pontiff  he  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Lombard 
princes  of  Benevento,  and  attacked  the  Greeks  of  Apulia,  which 
country  was  then  subject  to  the  emperors  of  Constantinople.  Many 
young  Normans,  encouraged  by  Duke  Rich&rd,  engaged  in  tho  service 
of  Rodolph ;  and  this  expedition,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Norman  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  the  two 
Sicilies.    [SiciUES,  Ejngdom  of.] 

Chi  the  death  of  Richard  IL  (1026  or  1027),  his  eldest  son  Richard  IIL 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  had  a  war  with 
his  brother  Robert,  whom  he  obliged  to  submit ;  but,  immediately 
on  his  return  to  Rouen,  he  died  under  circumstances  which  led  to  a 
strong  suspicion  of  poison;  and  the  vaoant  duchy  was  seized  by 
Robert,  whose  character  and  exploits  obtained  for  him  the  twofold 
epithet  of  Le  Magnifique  (the  Magnificent)  and  Le  Diable  (the  Devil). 
He  had  to  stmggle  against  the  rebelUon  of  his  vassals,  but  he 
triumphed  over  these  opponents,  and  became  the  arbiter  of  the  disputes 
among  his  neighbours,  restoring  Baldwin  of  Flanden  to  his  country 
(1030),  and  enabling  (1031)  Henri  L  to  mount  the  throne  of  France. 
Henri,  in  return  for  his  powerful  support^  oeded  to  him  as  a  fief  the 
district  called  yexin-Fran9aiB,  between  the  Epte  and  the  Oise.  In 
1034  Robert  equipped  a  fleet  for  an  expedition  to  England,  in  order 
to  restore  Alfred  and  Edward  (afterwards  the  Confessor),  the  children 
of  Ethelred  II.  by  Emma,  to  the  throne  of  their  ancestors,  then 
usurped  and  occupied  by  Canute  the  Dane.    The  fleet  was  however 
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driven  back  by  a  tempest,  and  Robert,  changing  the  direction  of  the 
force  be  had  gathered,  sent  it  into  Bretagne,  and  compelled  Alain  or 
Alan,  who  then  hold  that  duchy,  to  do  homage  to  him.  Robert  shortly 
afterwards  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  after  having 
recommended  his  only  son  William  the  Bastard,  a  boy  of  eight  years, 
to  the  fidelity  of  his  nobles ;  and  died  at  Nictea,  in  Bithynia,  in  1035. 

Guillaume  (William)  IL,  sumamed  first  *  the  Bastard/  afterwards 
( the  CoDqueror/  had  been,  before  his  other's  departure,  taken  to  the 
court  of  Henri  I.  of  France.  On  the  death  of  Robert,  Henri  took  his 
young  ward  to  Rbuen,  and  established  him  in  possession  of  his  father's 
dominions,  except  Le-Vezin-Fi-an^ais. 

The  tender  age  of  the  young  duke,  and  the  stain  attaching  to  his 
birth,  led  to  civil  discord  and  bloody  dissensions  which  caused  terrible 
desolation,  not  only  in  Normandie,  but  in  all  parts  of  France.  In 
tiiis  state  of  affairs  the  clei^  attempted  the  establishment  of  'the 
peace  of  God,'  which  would  have  caused  the  almost  entire  cessation 
of  private  war ;  but  unable  to  suppress  the  evil,  they  set  themselves 
to  limit  and  regulate  it,  and  under  the  title  of  *  the  truce  of  God,' 
they  secured  certain  periods  of  time,  and  portions  of  territory,^  and 
classes  of  persona,  from  the  violence  of  warfare.  The  confusion  and 
troubles  of  Normandie  continued  however  during  tife  minority  of 
Guillaume,  who,  at  last,  by  the  victory  obtained  at  Val  des  Dunes, 
between  Caen  and  Argentan  (1047),  crushed  his  most  formidable 
competitor,  Guido  of  Macon,  supported  by  nearly  the  whole  body  of 
Korman  nobles.  Henri  I.  of  France  was  present  at  this  battle,  with 
an  auxiliary  force  of  3000  men,  on  the  side  of  Guillaume.  Soon  after, 
during  the  troubles  of  Anjou,  the  succession  of  which  was  disputed, 
and  while  Bretagne  was  torn  by  internal  dissensions,  Guillaume  seized 
his  opportunity,  and  wrested  the  suzerainty  of  Maine  from  the  rival 
counts  of  Anjou.  He  also  carried  on  war  with  the  Bretons,  over 
whom  he  gained  some  advantages  (1065)  a  year  before  his  expedition 
to  England.  He  set  sail  for  the  conquest  of  England  from  SL-Yaleiy- 
sur-Somme  on  Michaelmas-day  in  1066.    [England.] 

William,  on  setting  out  for  the  conquest  of  England,  had  engaged 
to  Philippe,  king  of  France,  in  order  to  obtain  his  consent  to  the  enter- 
prise, that  he  would,  if  successful,  resign  his  continental  dominions  to 
his  son  Robert  {*  L'Art  de  Ydrifier  les  Dates.')  After  his  success  he 
not  only  refused  to  deliver  up  to  Robert  the  government  of  the  duchy, 
l^ut  withheld  from  him  even  the  county  of  Maine,  which  had  been 
granted  to  him  as  his  wife's  dowry.  These  and  other  wrongs,  real  or 
imagined,  drove  Robert  into  exile,  and  led  him  to  make  incursions  into 
Normandie,  which  were  repressed  by  Guillaume.  In  1087  Guillaume 
demanded  of  Philippe  L  of  France  the  restitution  of  Le-Vezin'Fningais, 
which  had  been  withheld  from  him  by  Henri  I.  Philippe  refused ; 
war  ensued ;  and  an  accident  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  it  led  to 
the  death  of  Guillaume,  after  he  had  governed  the  duoby  of  Normandie 
52  years. 

On  the  death  of  Guillaume,  Robert  became  Duke  of  Normandie ; 
and,  returning  from  exile,  took  possession  of  his  inheritance.  He 
made  a  vain  attempt  by  means  of  his  partisans  to  possess  himself  of 
England,  which  had  fallen  to  his  next  brother,  William  the  Red  (1088). 
The  misconduct  of  Robert,  and  the  intrigues  of  his  brothers,  excited 
general  discontent  in  Normandie,  which  continued  to  be  the  scene  of 
confusion ;  until  the  duke,  eager  to  engage  in  the  first  crusade,  pledged 
his  dominions  to  his  brother  the  king  of  England  for  a  sum  of  money, 
and  embarked  for  the  Holy  Land  (1096).  Guillaume  le  Roux,  thus 
possessor  of  the  duchy,  renewed  the  contest  with  Philippe  for  the 
possession  of  Le-Vexin-Fran9ais,  and  sought  to  recover  Maine,  but 
his  projects  were  cut  short  by  death  (1100). 

The  death  of  William  and  the  absence  of  Robert  gave  opportunity 
to  Henry,  the  Conqueror's  youngest  son,  to  seize  the  throne  of  England. 
Norman(tie  quietly  submitted  to  Robert  on  his  return  (1101)  from 
the  crusade.  Under  his  weak  sway  the  country  was  again  torn  by 
anarchy  and  dissension,  when  in  1106  it  was  assailed  by  Henxy  with 
an  army  of  Anglo-Normans.  The  discontent  of  Robert's  subjects 
£Eivoured  his  designs :  he  took  Bayeux  after  a  stout  resistance  and 
burned  it,  and  Caen  surrendered ;  but  Falaise  and  Tinchebray  resisted. 
The  two  brothers  engaged  in  conflict  tmder  the  walls  of  the  last-named 
town ;  Robert  was  defeated  and  taken,  and  an  English  army  conquered 
Normandie.    Robert  died,  after  a  long  captivity,  in  1134. 

Henry  governed  the  country  with  vigour.  He  put  a  stop  to  internal 
warfare,  resumed  or  compelled  the  restoration  of  many  grants  mado 
by  his  brother,  restored  to  the  church  the  possessions  that  in  a  time 
of  discord  had  been  wrested  from  it,  and  regained  possession  of  all 
that  had  belonged  to  his  fiettber.  His  attempts  to  possess  himself  of 
the  person  of  Guillaume,  son  and  heir  of  Robert,  who  took  refuge  in 
Prance,  led  to  mutual  jealousy,  distrust,  and  war  between  him  and 
Louis  VI.,  Le  Gros;  king  of  France.  Guillaume,  the  only  legitimate 
son  of  Heniy,  was  drowned  in  his  passage  from  Normandie  to  Sbigland 
(1120).  His  daughter  and  heiress  Maude  had  been  married  to  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  Henri  V.  (1114),  after  whose  death  (1126)  her 
father  married  her  (1129)  to  the  son  of  the  Count  of  Anjou,  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet^  who  succeeded  by  the  abdication  of  his  father  to  the 
eoun^  of  Anjou  and  its  dependencies,  in  the  same  year  in  which  the 
marriage  was  celebrated. 

The  death  of  Guillaume,  son  of  Duke  Robert,  and  claimant  of  Nor- 
mandie, in  1128,  seemed  to  secure  for  Henry's  daughter  the  quiet 
tuocession  to  the  kingdom  of  England  and  the  duchy  of  Normandie ; 


but  notwithstanding  this  favourable  event  his  latter  days  were  embit- 
tered by  quarrels  with  Geoffroi  of  Anjou,  and  on  his  death  (1135)  the 
kiujf^dom  of  England  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  nephew  Stephen,  count 
of  Boulogne.  This  usurpation  led  to  civil  war,  and  both  England  and 
Normandie  suffered  from  a  long  series  of  hostilities,  and  firom  con- 
sequent social  disorganisation.  Stephen  passed  over  fromEngUad 
to  Normandie  (1137),  and  did  homage  to  Louis  VL  for  thatduchj; 
but  he  too  displeased  his  subjects  and  returned  to  England,  snd  ih« 
duchy  remained  without  a  master  until  1144,  when  it  was  conquered 
by  Geoffroi,  who  in  his  tvan  did  homage  for  it  to  the  king  of  France, 
now  Louis  VII.,  and  Maud  exercised  a  government  little  more  than 
nominal  until  1151,  when  Geoffroi  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  hU 
Anjevine  and  Norman  states  by  his  son  Henri,  afterwards  Henry  U. 
of  England. 

Henri  had  indeed  been  invested  with  the  rights  of  his  parents  o?er 
Normandie  before  Geoffroi' s  death  (1150),  and  the  recognition  of  bis 
investiture  by  the  king  of  France  had  been  purchased  by  the  cession 
of  Le-Vexin-Normand.  In  1152  he  married  Eldonore,  duchess  of 
Aquitaine,  from  whom  Louis  VIL  of  France  had  just  been  divorced. 
This  union,  by  uniting  under  one  chieftain  Normandie,  Anjou,  and 
Aquitaine,  rendered  his  power  superior  to  that  of  the  king  of  France; 
and  in  1154  he  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  Stephen,  to  we  crown  of 
England.  His  right  to  Anjou  was  disputed  by  his  younger  brother 
Geoffroi,  on  the  ground  that  his  fiather  had  bequeathed  it  to  hioL  This 
was  true;  but  the  defrauded  prince  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  lands  unfortified  and  a  pension  from  his  brother  (1156).  The 
talent  and  ambition  of  Henry,  his  extensive  plans  of  aggrandisemflit, 
his  struggles  with  Louis  VIL  of  France,  the  rebellion  of  his  sons,  and 
his  memorable  contest  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Thomas 
a  Becket),  belong  to  the  history  of  England.  Henry  died  in  1189,  worn 
out  and  broken-hearted  by  the  ingratitude  and  perpetual  rebellions 
of  his  children.  His  eldest  and  <£ird  sons,  Henry  and  Geoffroi,  had 
preceded  him  to  the  tomb. 

Richard  Coour-de-Lion,  or  the  Lion-hearted,  succeeded  his  father  in 
Normandie  as  well  as  in  England.  He  had,  before  his  father's  death, 
and  while  in  rebellion  against  him,  done  homage  to  Philippe  Augnsie, 
king  of  France,  for  the  duchy  and  all  the  other  fiefs  possessed  by  his 
father  in  France.  He  was  crowned  as  Duke  of  Normandie  after  hii 
father's  death,  and  before  his  own  departure  on  the  third  cmnde. 
During  his  captivity  in  Germany  the  duchy  was  attacked  by  the  king 
of  Fi'ance,  who  took  several  towns,  but  failed  in  his  attempt  on  Ronen 
(1193).  The  treachery  of  Prince  John,  Richard's  brother,  afforded 
him  a  fair  prospect  of  wresting  the  duchy  from  its  rightful  owner: 
but  the  release  of  Richard  and  the  double  treachery  of  John  frustrated 
his  plans,  and  a  petty  yet  destructive  war  followed,  which,  though 
interrupted  by  a  short  peace  between  the  two  kings,  and  by  some 
subsequent  temporary  suspensions  of  arms,  continued  till  the  death 
of  Richard  (1 199),  an  event  which  happened  in  the  course  of  an  obscore 
struggle,  but  which  led  to  consequsnces  of  the  most  important 
character,  especially  to  Normandie. 

The  dominions  of  Richard  passed  into  the  hands  of  John,  hU 
young^t  brother ;  but  his  claim  was  disputed  by  Arthur,  duke  of 
Bretagne,  son  of  Geoffroi,  the  thu  d  son  of  Henry  IL  Philippe  Augusts 
however  embraced  the  cause  of  Arthur ;  but  the  capture  of  Arthur 
(1202),  and  his  subsequent  assassination  by  John  at  Rionen  (1203),  pat 
an  end  to  the  struggle.  The  crime  however  cost  John  hu  duchy; 
general  indignation  was  excited  by  it :  Philippe  overran  the  duchy,  and 
took  the  strongest  fortresses.  John  fled  to  England,  and  his  subject^ 
abandoned  by  their  prince,  hastened  to  submit  to  the  invader.  Roueo 
was  the  lost  town  to  capitulate,  and  Normandie  passed  finally  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  king.  Philippe  accused  John  before  the 
peers  of  France  of  the  murder  of  Arthur,  and  procured  a  sentence  of 
forfeiture  against  him,  by  virtue  of  which  the  duchy  was  ever  afUr 
united  to  the  crown  of  France,  though  the  l^gal  act  re-uniting  it  in 
perpetuity  to  that  crown  was  not  executed  till  the  reign  of  Jean  II.  of 
France  (1861). 

In  the  wars  of  the  English  under  Henry  V.  and  Y L  Normandie 
came  again  into  their  hand&  They  no  longer  however  held  it  as  a 
feudal  duchy,  but  as  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  France  to  which  they 
laid  claim. 

(Sismondi,  Histoire  des  Francois;  Thierry,  ConquiU  dPAngUUm 
par  les  Normands;  LArt  de  V6rifier  Us  J)ate8,  Ac) 

NORMANTON,  SOUTH.    [Debbtshirb.] 

NORRKOPING,  a  seaport  town  in  Sweden,  situated  in  5S°  36' 
N.  lat,  le*"  28'  E.  long.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Motala,  which  falls 
into  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic  called  the  Briivicken,  a  short  distance  belov 
the  town.  This  inlet  is  about  22  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  vairing 
between  half  a  mile  and  two  miles,  and  has  depth  enough  for  middle- 
sized  vessels,  which  may  sail  up  to  the  town.  Noirkopiag  is  built  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  several  bridges.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  generally  straight,  though  the  town  stands  on 
undulating  ground ;  the  houses,  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  stone, 
are  only  two  stories  high,  but  have  a  neat  appearance.  The  manufao- 
tures  are  numerous,  oomprising  woollen-clotb,  brass  and  hardware^ 
snuff,  paper,  linen,  cotton,  gloves,  starch,  refined  sugar,  &c  Thero 
are  oil-miUs  and  ship-buildlii^  docks.  Iron  is  an  important  article  of 
export,  as  all  the  iron  worked  in  Eastern  Gotaland  is  exported  from 
this  town.    Most  of  the  grain  grown  in  the  plain  of  Linkopiog  is  w^ 
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shipped  at  this  harbour.  The  town  has  a  population  of  about  12,000. 
It  has  a  grammar  school,  free  schools  for  the  poor  and  for  orphans. 
The  Jews  are  permitted  to  settle  in  this  town,  and  have  a  synagogue. 
Korrkoping  is  situated  in  the  district  (liin)  of  Linkoping,  and  is  afaMOut 
90  miles  distant  from  Stockholm.    [Sweden.] 

NORRLAND.    [Swedek.1 

l^^ORRSKA  FIELLEN  (the  Norwegian  Range),  a  mountain  mass 
which  occupies  with  its  branches  the  southern  portion  of  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula.  The  southern  portion  of  the  Norrska  FieUen  is 
sometimes  called  the  Dovre  Field,  though  this  name  properly  belongs 
to  the  most  northern  portion  of  -Uie  mass.  The  range  that  Ues  north 
of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  is  called  Kiolen.  The  boundary-line  between 
the  Norrska  Fiellen  and  the  Kiolen  lies  between  63"  30'  and  64** 
N.  lat,  east  of  the  Vardals  Fiord,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  bay  of 
Trondhjem,  where  the  range  ia  less  than  12  miles  across  and  presents 
one  of  the  most  convenient  roads  for  passing  it. 

The  range  of  the  Scandinavian  mountains  begins  on  the  south  with 
Lindesnaes,  the  most  southern  extremity  of  Norway  (south  of  58** 
N.  lat),  and  extends  to  Cape  Nordkyn  (71°  N.  lat),  and  the  Varanger 
Fiord,  over  a  space  exceeding  1000  miles  in  length.  The  NorrdLa 
Fiellen  is  only  about  360  miles  in  length,  but  it  considerably  exceeds 
tho  Kiolen  range  in  width  and  in  elevation. 

The  Norrska  Fiellen  occupies  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
Bouthem  part  of  Norway.  Its  elevated,  rocky  masses  approach  close 
to  the  southern  and  western  shores :  on  the  east  its  boundary  is  deter- 
mined by  a  line  drawn  from  the  shores  of  the  Skagerrack  at  tiie  Lange- 
Bunds  Fiord  (9**  40^  E.  long.)*  to  the  town  of  Trondhjem,  though  some 
of  its  lower  offsets  advance  considerably  to  the  east  of  that  line.  In 
the  whole  ooimtry  west  of  this  line  there  is  no  low  level,  except  in  the 
narrow  yalleys ;  but  on  the  summits  of  the  rocky  masses  there  are 
extensive  plains. 

South  of  59°  N.  lat  the  mountain  masses  do  not  attain  a  great  eleva- 
tion. They  rise  from  the  sea  with  a  steep  ascent  to  the  height  of  300 
or  400  feet ;  but  at  the  distance  of  about  20  miles  from  the  coast  they 
hardly  exceed  1000  feet  in  elevation.  Farther  north  they  rise  stiU 
higher  in  the  Heck  Field  and  in  the  Bygle  Field,  which  attains  on  eleva- 
tion of  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  latter  the  upper  part  of  the 
mountains  begins  to  extend  into  plains.  South  of  it  they  are  broken 
into  narrow  ridges  running  north  aud  south,  and  separated  from  one 
another  by  deep  narrow  valleys.  These  valleys,  though  they  contain 
only  a  small  portion  of  low  and  level  land  fit  for  agricultural  purposes, 
are  fertile;  and  being  sheltered  against  the  western  and  northern 
winds,  have  a  more  temperate  climate  than  any  other  part  of  the  globe 
under  the  same  parallel.  The  declivities  of  the  ranges  are  covered 
nearly  to  their  summits,  except  where  they  are  very  steep,  with 
forests  of  pines,  birches,  and  beeches.  The  coast  is  much  broken,  but 
none  of  the  numerous  inlets  advance  more  than  five  miles  within  the 
mountain  masses,  and  most  of  them  not  half  that  distance. 

Bygle  Field  and  the  mountains  south  of  it  are  only  the  southeni 
slope  of  the  whole  mass.  North  of  59*  N.  lat,  it  attains,  in  the 
Tokle  Field,  an  elevation  of  about  4500  feet,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  general  height  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  as  far  as  the  Dovre  Fields 
whose  branches  extend  to  63°  N.  lat  The  highest  part  of  the  rocky 
masses  is  towards  the  western  shores.  These  shores  are  out  up  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner  by  numerous  inlets,  which  are  generally 
OQly  a  few  miles  wide,  but  penetrate  to  a  great  distance  inland,  some 
of  them  70  and  80  miles,  between  the  huge  mountain-masses  that 
inclose  them.  Along  the  opten  sea  and  close  to  the  water's  edge  the 
mountains  are  on  an  average  between  600  and  1000  feet  high,  and  they 
continue  to  rise  as  they  proceed  eastward ;  so  that  at  the  (Ustanoe  of 
10  or  15  miles  they  attain  the  general  level  of  about  4500  feet,  which 
they  preserve  for  more  than  100  miles.  They  form  indeed  an  elevated 
plain  of  uneven  surface,  on  which  are  scattered  bold  peaks,  rugged 
precipices,  and  extensive  lakes.  The  general  elevation  of  the  plain 
does  not  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  which  in  60°  N.  lat, 
in  this  country,  is  said  to  occur  at  an  absolute  height  of  5600  feet, 
and  in  62°  N.  lat,  at  5100  feet ;  but  it  rises  considerably  above  the 
line  of  trees,  which  cease  to  grow,  even  in  a  stunted  state,  below  the 
height  of  4000  feet  The  surface  of  the  plain  consbts  either  of  barren 
naked  rock(>,  or  is  covered  with  extensive  morasses.  In  some  places 
there  are  tracts  on  which  heath  and  lichens  are  thinly  scattered.  These 
tracts  are  inhabited  by  the  rein-deer  and  lemming.  Here  and  there  a 
few  depressions  occur  in  the  plain,  which  in  summer  are  covered  with 
a  scanty  growth  of  gross,  and  are  pastured  for  about  two  months; 
but  they  are  from  50  to  60  mUes  cUstant  from  the  nearest  village. 
Along  the  western  shores,  owing  to  their  steepness  and  to  the  western 
gales,  the  mountains  are  quite  bare.  But  along  the  shores  of  the 
inlets  there  are  level  tracts  of  moderate  extent^  which  are  partly 
covered  with  tall  pines,  and  are  partly  cultivated.  The  clear  blue 
water  of  these  inlets,  the  high  mountains  rising  from  theur  shores 
with  a  steep  ascent,  varied  by  the  forests  and  cultivated  spots,  give 
to  the  whole  a  degree  of  beauty  and  sublimity  which  is  hardly  sur- 
passed in  any  country  on  the  globe.  The  scanty  and  scattered 
population  find  their  subsistence  mainly  in  the  deep  sea,  which  con* 
tains  fish  in  abundance.  The  beauty  of  these  inlets  is  sometimes 
much  increased  by  the  falls  of  water  from  the  high  rooks  which 
surround  them.  Some  of  these  falls  pour  down  perpendicularly  from 
a  great  height^  as  the  Feigam  Fois  (or  Fall),  700  feet,  the  Sevle  Foss, 


1000  feet,  and  the  Keel  Foss,  2000  feet  These  three  cataracts  occur 
on  the  shores  of  the  Sogne  Fiord.  On  the  Hardanger  Fiord  are  the 
Skyttie  Fobs  and  the  Boring  Fobs,  each  900  feet  high.  The  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  may  be  oonsidered  to  commence 
about  100  miles  from  the  western  coast,  near  8°  EL  long.  This 
slope  is  much  less  rapid  than  the  western,  occupying  about  50  miles 
in  width,  and  descending  in  this  space  about  4500  feet  Its  sorfttce 
is  exceedingly  broken,'  consuming  of  precipitous  ridges,  wluch  have 
flat  and  sometimes  extensive  plains  at  their  tops,  and  of  deep  narrow 
valleys.  Though  a  few  of  the  ridges,  as  the  Hailing  Skarven  (5436 
feet),  the  Gousta  Field  (5522  feet),  rise  above  the  Ime  of  trees,  the 
valleys  and  a  large  portion  of  the  declivities  of  the  lower  mountains 
are  covered  with  extensive  woods,  and  the  largest  and  best  portion  of 
the  timber  exported  from  Norway  comes  from  this  region.  But  the 
valleys  are  generally  too  high  for  cultivation,  though  they  supply  good 
pasturage.  Many  of  the  vidleys  are  occupied  by  deep  and  extensive 
lakes,  especially  near  the  beginning  of  the  descent  Several  of  these 
lakes  are  from  1200  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 

The  highest  part  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  is  situated  at  the  inner- 
most recess  of  the  Sogne  Fiord,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Hurungeme.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  snow  nearly  all  the  year 
round.  The  Skagatols  Tind  is  8000  feet  above  the  sea;  farther 
east  is  the  Tmes  Fjeld  (8400  feet),  the  highest  summit  in  Norway. 
Contiguous  to  the  nurungeme,  on  the  north-west,  is  the  Sogne  Field, 
which  is  somewhat  lower;  but  .west  of  the  Sogne  Field  lie  the  Juste- 
dais,  or  Snee  Briien,  an  immense  sheet  of  perpetual  snow  and  ice, 
covering  a  surface  of  more  than  600  square  xniles.  This  is  by  far  the 
largest  mass  of  ice  in  Europe ;  the  large  snow-fields  which  surround 
the  Finster  Aarhorn  and  the  Jungfrau  do  not  occupy  more  than  200 
squifi*e  miles.  The  elevation  of  the  Snee  Braen  is  not  known,  but  it 
is  estimated  that  the  more  elevated  portions  are  7000  feet  above  the 
sea.  From  the  sides  of  this  mass  descend  glaciers,  which  terminate 
in  several  lakes  at  their  base.  The  Folge  Fonden  is  another  remark- 
able and  elevated  mountain-mass ;  it  is  situated  on  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Hardanger  Fiord,  and  partly  occupies  the  peninsula  formed 
by  this  long  frith  and  one  of  its  branches,  the  Sor  Fiord.  The  masses 
of  ice  covering  its  summit  extend  25  miles  from  north  to  soudi,  and 
about  10  miles  in  average  width.  Its  elevation  is  stated  at  5380  feet ; 
glaciers  descend  from  the  sides  to  a  height  of  only  2000  feet  above 
the  sea-level;  the  summit  rises  above  the  snow-line,  which  here  occurs 
at  4120  feet.    (Forbes,  *  Norway  and  its  Glaciers.') 

The  most  northern  portion  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  is  the  Dovre 
Field,  in  the  southern  and  highest  part  of  whioh  is  the  Snee-hiitten, 
which  rises  to  7487  feet  above  the  sea,  and  nearly  3000  feet  above 
the  mountain  plain  on  whioh  it  stands.  The  northern  and  lower  parts 
of  the  Dovre  Field  approach  the  entrance  of  the  Trondlgem  Fiord,  or 
Bay  of  Trondhjem. 

The  mountain  plains  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  terminate  with  the 
Dovre  Field.  East  of  10°  £.  long.,  the  rocky  masses  do  not  extend 
in  plains^  nor  do  they  constitute  a  continuous  range ;  stiU  the  country 
between  61°  30'  and  63°  N.  kt,  10°  and  11°  30'  E.  long.,  is  a  moun- 
tain rogion,  its  surface  being  in  general  more  than  2000  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  there  being  only  a  few  valleys  whioh  sink  below 
that  elevation.  Its  surface  is  exceedingly  broken,  and  presents  a 
continuous  succession  of  ascents  and  descents.  Neither  the  mountains 
nor  the  intervening  valleys  occupy  a  large  space ;  mountains  generally 
extend  from  north  to  south,  in  the  direction  of  the  whole  system,  but 
they  rarely  continue  for  a  few  miles  without  being  broken  by  deep 
depressions.  Still  more  rarely  do  their  summits  present  a  level  sur- 
&oe.  Many  of  the  valleys  are  only  ravines,  which  however  widen 
towards  the  border  of  the  mountain  region  so  as  to  become  narrow 
valleys,  and  to  admit  cultivation,  which  even  extends  on  the  declivities 
of  the  mountains  to  some  elevation.  The  whole  region  is  wooded, 
though  the  timber-trees  are  not  so  large  as  on  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  mountain  plains.  Several  of  the  mountains  rise  above  the  line  of 
trees,  but  only  a  few  attain  the  snow-line.  The  Tron  Fiellet  (near 
62°  N.  lat)  is  5593  feet^  and  the  Sylfiellen  (near  68°  N.  lat)  is  5747 
feet  high. 

Only  two  roads  fit  for  carriages  traverse  the  Norrska  Fiellen ;  one 
of  th^  connects  Christiania  and  Bergen.  It  runs  from  Christiania 
northward,  skirting  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Rands  Fiord  Lake,  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  which  it  turns  west,  and  begins  to  ascend 
the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain  mass.  It  passes  over  the  table- 
land in  a  depression  lying  near  61°  N.  lat,  between  the  Hurungeme 
on  the  north  and  Mount  Sule  Tind  on  the  south.  The  highest  point 
of  the  road  does  not  much  exceed  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which 
elevation  it  descends  in  a  narrow  valley  between  high  mountains  to 
the  Sogne  Fiord,  and  then  traverses  a  hilly  and  broken  tract  till  it 
reaches  the  Sodra  Oester  Fiord  and  Bergen.  The  second  road  leads 
from  Christiania  to  Trondhjem.  It  runs  from  Christiania  to  the 
Lake  of  Miosen;  along  the  eastern  shore  of  that  lake  and  up  the 
valley  of  the  Lougen,  nearly  to  its  northern  extremity,  and  ascends 
the  Dovre  Field,  passing  near  the  base  of  the  Snee-hatten,  where  it 
attains  an  elevation  of  more  than  4500  feet  As  snow-storms  are  very 
frequent  even  in  summer  in  this  elevated  region,  and  as  travellers  are 
exposed  to  gi-eat  danger  during  these  storms  in  an  uninhabited  region, 
four  '  field-stuer,'  or  houses  of  refuge,  have  been  erected  ever  since  the 
13th  century ;  they  ooour  in  a  space  of  about  ten  miles.    The  road 
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then  desoendfl  in  a  northern  direction  to  the  valley  of  the  Drir  Elf, 
passes  through  a  depression  in  the  mountains  into  the  valley  of  the 
Orkel  Elf,  and  through  another  depression  into  that  of  the  Quul  Elf, 
which  it  follows  to  the  vicinity  of  Trondhjem.  A  carriage-road  leads 
from  Trondhjem  to  Roraas,  hy  which  the  produce  of  the  oopper-mioes 
of  the  last-mentioned  place  is  brought  to  the  port  to  be  shipped.  This 
road  follows  the  road  to  Christiania  as  far  as  it  lies  in  the  valley  of  the 
Guul  Elf,  and  then  runs  along  this  river  to  its  source,  where  it  crosses 
a  mountadn-side,  probably  more  than  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  west  of 
the  Lake  of  Oresund,  whence  it  descends  to  Roraas,  which  is  some- 
what more  than  2500  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  most  frequented  road  is  that  which  lies  in  the  deep  depression 
of  the  mountains  between  68**  4y  and  64**  N.  lat,  which  divides  the 
Norrska  Fiellen  from  the  Kiolen  Mountains,  and  by  which  the  western 
districts  of  Swedish  Norrland  bring  their  produce  to  the  harbour  of 
Trondhjem,  in  preference  to  taking  it  to  the  harbours  on  the  Qulf  of 
Bothnia.  It  runs  from  the  town  of  Oresund  in  Oresunds  Liin,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Lake  of  Storsjon,  and  after  passing  along  the 
southern  base  of  Mount  Areskutan,  which  is  4775  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  it  traverses  the  boundary-Hoe  between  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
its  highest  level  occurs- west  of  Stalstugao,  where  it  is  little  more  than 
2000  feet  high.  Hence  it  descends  in  the  valley  of  the  Saul  Elf  to 
the  eastern  extramity  of  the  Trondhjem  Fiord,  along  the  shores  of 
which  it  continues  to  the  town  of  that  name. 

North  of  the  depression  in  which  this  road  lies  begin  the  KiSlen 
Motmtaint^  or  the  northern  part  of  the  Scandinavian  range :  they 
present  the  character  of  a  nearly  continuous  ridge,  which  in  general 
occupies  a  space  of  25  miles  in  width.  Between  64°  and  68°  N.  lat. 
the  range  extends  in  a  north-north-east  direction,  but  farther  north 
it  nms  north-east,  and  towards  its  northern  extremity,  north  of 
69°  30' N.  lat.,  east-noHh-east.  Between  64**  and  65°  N.  lat  neariy 
the  whole  width  of  the  mountain  mass  lies  within  the  territories  of 
Norway ;  but  farther  north,  up  to  69°  N.  lat,  it  is  nearly  equally 
divided  between  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  watershed  constituting  the 
boundary-line  between  these  countries.  Farther  north  the  Kiolen 
Mountains  belong  to  Norway,  except  a  small  tract  along  the  upper 
course  of  the  Muonio  River,  which  is  under  the  dominion  of  Russia. 

South  of  66°  N.  lat.  the  highest  part  of  the  range  is  in  the  middle. 
It  does  not  generally  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  though  always  above  the 
line  of  trees ;  a  few  isolated  summits  are  always  or  nearly  always 
covered  with  snow.  The  declivity  towards  the  east  is  not  very  steep, 
descending,  in  a  distance  of  about  ten  or  twelve  miles,  about  2000 
feet  to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  which  is  about  2000  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  lower  offsets  of  the  range  extend  however  farther 
eastward  to  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles;  they  are  commonly 
below  the  line  of  trees,  and  the  valleys  embosomed  by  them  are  often 
from  six  to  eight  miles  wide,  and  generally  covered  with  woods.  The 
western  declivity  is  exceedingly  steep  and  broken.  It  descends,  in  a 
space  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  from  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet  to 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Rugged  and  precipitous  masses  of  rock  inclose 
long  and  wide  valleys ;  the  rocks  are  usually  bare,  or  covered  with 
heath  and  lichens,  and  sometimes  with  brushwood,  but  the  valleys 
contain  forests  of  fine  timbei^ti-ees,  especially  that  of  the  Namsen  Elf. 
The  elevated  rocky  masses  extend  to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea,  which 
consist  of  a  succession  of  deep  inlets  and  projecting  headlands.  The 
Folden  Fiord  penetrates  seventy  miles  into  the  rocky  masses. 

North  of  66°  N.  lat.  the  high  mountain  masses  rise  to  a  greater 
elevation,  and  occupy  a  much  larger  space.  Numerous  summits  lie 
along  the  watershed,  which  are  always  covered  with  snow.  The  lai^est 
snow-field  in  this  pai-t  of  Norway  is  the  Fondalen,  which  extends 
through  50'  of  latitude,  between  66°  and  67°  N.,  with  a  breadth  of 
14  to  28  miles,  and  sends  glaciers  into  the  sea  at  Uolands  Fiord.  The 
highest  of  the  snow-capped  summits  is  the  Sulitelma,  near  67°  N.  lat, 
which  is  6200  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  also  the  eastern  declivity  is 
not  steep,  but  exactly  resembles  the  descent  farther  south ;  towards 
the  west  however  the  high  mountain  masses  preserve  a  great  elevation 
to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea.  Cape  Kunnen,  near  67°  N.  lat,  consists 
of  rocks  which  rise  in  perpendicular  precipices  to  the  height  of  1000 
feet,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  inland  they  attain  an 
elevation  of  4000  feet  The  whole  rock  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  the  glaciers  extending  on  the  south  side  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  sea.  This  shows  that  the  snow-mass  by  which  this  glacier  is  fed 
must  be  very  extensive.  Other  parts  of  the  coast  are  leas  elevated, 
but  in  several  places  the  mountains  near  the  coast  rise  to  8000  feet 
^  The  islands,  which  are  numerous  along  the  coast^  must  be  con- 
sidered as  portions  of  the  range,  and  the  mountains  of  which  they 
consist  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  The  island  of  AUlenf  which  is  of 
moderate  extent^  rises  almost  perpendiculariy  out  of  the  sea,  and  the 
seven-pointed  peaks  with  which  it  terminates  ascend  far  beyond  the 
region  of  snow,  rising  to  more  than  4500  feet^  whilst  the  snow-line 
hardly  exceeds  4000.  feet  The  mountains  on  the  island  of  Dunnoe 
are  above  3000  feet  high.  The  valleys,  which  are  inclosed  between 
the  high  masses  of  the  continent^  are  deep  and  rather  narrow;  though 
in  general  well  wooded,  they  do  not  contain  tunber-trees,  and  the  soil 
is  not  adapted  to  agrioiilture,  except  in  a  few  places. 

The  Sulitelma  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe  north  of  the 
Polar  circle.  In  has  been  examined  by  Wahlenbeig,  a  Swede,  who 
found  that  the  snow-line  on  the  Lapland,  or  eastern  side  occurs  at 


about  8520  feet,  on  the  western  declivity  at  8410  feet  The  vegetation 
on  the  two  sides  therefore  differs  considerably.  In  Sweden  the  fi^ 
trees  asoend  the  declivity  of  the  Sulitelma  to  about  1200  feet,  the 
pines  to  1400  feet,  and  the  birch  to  2100  feet  A  mountain  on  which 
the  birch  does  not  grow  is  called  *  fielL*  Above  2100  feet  only  bashei 
aro  found,  especially  birches,  and  two  kinds  of  willow  (glatica  nsKl 
hastati),  but  they  disappear  at  about  2800  feet  The  mosaes  on  which 
the  rein-deer  feed  extend  to  800  feet  below  the  snow-line,  and  to  this 
height  the  Laplanders  advance  with  their  herds  in  summer.  Ranao- 
cuius  nivalis  and  similar  plants  are  found  in  the  crevices  of  the  bare 
rock,  projecting  out  of  the  snow-masses  500  foet  above  the  snow-line, 
and  Lichenes  umbilicati  even  1500  feet  higher  in  similar  sitaationa 
Higher  up  all  vegetation  disappears,  and  no  animal  or  bird  is  met  with, 
except  the  Emberiza  nivalia. 

North  of  68°  N.  lat  the  mountains  along  the  watershed  of  the 
rivers  (which  flow  respectively  into  the  Qnlf  of  Bothnia  and  into  the 
Atlantic),  sink  to  a  much  lower  level,  none  of  their  summits  atuinlQ;^ 
the  snow-line.  The  highest  portion  of  the  range  lies  along  the  West 
Fiorden,  or  the  long  strait  which  divides  the  Lofoden  IsLanda  froa 
the  continent,  and  on  these  islands  themselves.  In  these  parts  nume- 
rous mountain  masses  rise  above  the  snow-line.  The  Faxfield,  aa 
isolated  mass  (near  69°  N.  lat),  rises  to  4260  feet ;  the  moiuitdos 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  Lyngen  Fiord  rise  almost  perpendicoiarlj 
above  the  region  of  snow  to  upwards  of  4000  feet,  and  the  ghatn 
descend  to  about  one-fourth  of  this  height  At  70°  N.  lat  is  the 
Yokle  Field,  between  Quananger  Fiord  and  Alton  fiord,  which  lisei 
to  8500  feet,  and  is  covered  with  extensive  snow  masses.  It  is  the 
most  northwn  snow-mountain  of  the  Kiolen  on  the  continent  h 
these  parts  all  the  mountain  masses  are  isolated,  being  separated  from 
one  another  by  deep  valleys  with  steep  sides,  exactly  resembling  the 
deep  sounds  between  the  islands  lying  along  the  shores.  The  mous- 
tains  on  the  Lofoden  Islands  are  hardly  inferior  in  height  Snow- 
capped summits  occur  in  E^t  and  West  Vaage,  and  they  rise  in 
Hindoo  and  some  smaller  islands  to  8200  feet  above  the  sea  Farther 
north  .they  are  less  elevated,  but  the  last  snow-mountains  ocear  on  the 
island  of  Seiland,  where  they  may  be  oonsidered  as  a  continnation  of 
the  Yokle  Field,  which  stands  opposite  the  island,  on  the  continent 
The  islands  £arther  north  up  to  Mageroe,  which  contains  North  Cape, 
are  far  less  elevated.  This  is  the  most  dreary  part  of  tiie  Kiolen 
range.  The  rocks  are  naked  and  the  valleys  narrow.  They  contain 
little  wood,  and  that  of  a  small  size.  In  a  few  places  at  the  innermost 
recesses  of  the  friths  some  few  spots  occur  where  potatoes  are  cul^ 
vated.    The  sea  supplies  the  scanty  population  with  subsistence. 

The  Yokle  or  Jokuls  Field  may,  in  some  measure,  be  oonsidered  ai 
the  termination  of  the  high  range.  Rocky  masses  of  coosiderabla 
elevation  separate  indeed  the  great  bays  called  Alton  Fiord,  Forsaoger 
Fiord,  Laxe  Fiord,  Tana  Fiord,  and  Waranger  Fiord,  but  they  decrease 
in  elevation  as  they  proceed  farther  east  The  highest  portion  of  theM 
rocky  masses  occurs  at  the  extremity  of  the  headlands,  on  the  ahor» 
of  the  Icy  Sea,  but  as  they  advance  south  they  graduaily  decrease  in 
height^  until  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  fiords  they  unite  in  t 
table-land  with  an  undulating  surface,  intersected  by  low  long-hocked 
hills  of  gentle  ascent  This  table-land  descends  gradually  and  con- 
tinually towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia;  and 
it  contains  the  last  elevated  summits  of  the  Kiolen  Mountaina  The 
Yorio  Duder,  south  of  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Porsanger  Fiord, 
probably  attains  nearly  8620  feet;  and  Mount  Rastekaise,  Bonth  of 
the  Laxe  Fiord,  3200  feet  Between  the  Tana  Elf  and  the  Lake  of 
Enara  is  Mount  Peldoive,  an  isolated  height,  rising  to  2130  feet»  but 
not  above  the  region  of  the  burch.  Farther  east  every  traoe  of  moan- 
tains  disappears.  This  region  is  somewhat  more  favoured  by  nainn 
than  that  south  of  Yokle  Field.  It  is  true  that  the  Porsanger  Fiord, 
and  the  bays  east  of  it,  being  open  to  the  northern  and  eastern  galc^ 
do  not  admit  any  kind  of  cultivation ;  but  on  the  Alton  Fiord,  which 
is  sheltered  against  these  winds  by  the  elevated  islands  lying  befurs 
its  entrance,  barley  and  potatoes  are  successfully  cultivated,  and  the 
birch-tree  attains  a  considerable  sise,  though  this  plaoe  is  in  7V  N.  Ut 
It  is  the  most  northern  plaoe  on  the  globe  in  which  grain  is  grown. 

The  Scandinavian  range  consists  mostly  of  primitive  and  transition 
rocks ;  secondary  rocks  occitr  very  rarely.  Oneiss  constitutes  bj  Ur 
the  most  prevalent  component  of  this  range.  Granite  is  not  frequent; 
it  appears,  like  the  other  primitive  rocks,  in  some  d^ree  subordinate 
to  gneiss.  The  transition  formation  is  mostly  composed  of  granwack^ 
alum-slate,  clay-slate,  and  limestone ;  but  it  also  contains  sandstone 
and  other  rocks.  The  rocky  sides  of  the  moimtains  and  fiords  are 
almost  everywhere  scored  by  glacial  action.  The  clifib  that  screen 
the  Sogne  Fiord  (which  is  110  milea  in  its  whole  length)  are  remark- 
able for  t<he  grooves,  flutings,  and  polished  channels  in  the  ooaiM  cod- 
glomerates  of  which  they  are  composed.  Glacier  markings  indeed 
are  observable  throughout  the  whole  range ;  and  the  glaciers  them- 
selves present  the  wrinkles,  dirtbands,  and  morains  obsovable  in  ^ 
Alpine  ice^elds. 

The  Scandinavian  mountains  are  rich  in  metals.  Iron  occors  in 
immense  layers  on  the  eastern  declivity  near  its  extremitiea^  in  Norwiyi 
in  the  province  of  Christiansand,  on  the  south ;  and,  in  Sweden,  in 
Lulea  Lappmark,  on  the  north ;  in  the  latter,  near  the  church  of 
Gkllivara,  there  are  mountains  many  hundred  feet  high  couistiD; 
entirely  of  iron-ore.      But  the  rich  iron-mines  of  Sweden  are  not 
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within  the  razige;  they  are  situated  in  the  lower  oountiy  which  extends 
south-east  of  it.  Silver  ocourt  at  Eongsbei^g  and  larlsberg  in  Norway, 
and  at  the  Nasafiell  in  Pltea  Lappmark ;  but  it  is  worked  only  in  the 
first-mentioned  plaoe.  Copper  is  foand  in  the  DoTre  Field,  at  Roraas, 
Medal,  and  Selby ;  the  mines  of  Boraas  are  productive.  Lead  is  also 
found  in  the  southern  district  of  Norway,  and  at  the  NasafielL 
Cobalt  occurs  in  several  places  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Nonska 
Fiellen ;  zinc,  marble,  and  slate  also  abound  in  several  places. 

(Von  Buch,  Travdt ;  Everest^  Journey  through  Norway ;  Wahlen- 
beig,  B£itt  auf  den  Sulitdma;  Schubert;  Professor  J.  D.  Forbes, 
Norway  and  U$  Olaeiere.) 

NORT.      [LoiRB-lHFtellUBE.] 

NOBTE,  KIO  DEL.    [Mbxioo.] 

NORTH  AUSTRALIA  is  at  present  the  designation  applied  to  all 
that  part  of  Australia,  comprising  considerably  more  than  one-half  of 
the  island,  which  lies  north  of  the  parallel  of  26°  S.  lat.  This  parallel 
forms  th^  northern  boundazy-line  of  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales 
and  South  Austi^alia,  that  of  Western  Australia  remaining  unsettled. 
Cobuzg  Peninsula  projects  west-north-west  from  the  mainland,  between 
Mount  Nonris  Bay  on  the  north-east  and  Van  Diemen's  Gulf  on  the 
south,  and  extends  in  that  direction  nearly  60  miles.  The  greatest 
breadth  of  the  peninsula  is  15  miles,  and  its  narrowest  pari,  where  it 
is  joined  to  the  mainland  br  a  neck  of  land  of  5  miles  in  length,  is 
2}  miles.  On  the  north  side  of  Coburg  Peninsula  is  the  deep  inlet 
named  Port  Essiogton,  which  lies  between  IV  6'  and  11**  26'  S.  hit, 
182"  [K  and  132**  18'  E.  long.  The  inlet,  at  its  entrance,  between 
Point  Smith  on  the  east  and  Yashon  Head  on  the  west,  is  7  miles  wide, 
and  extends  south  by  east  about  18  miles;  its  averag^e  breadth  is 
6  miles.  The  depth  of  water  varies  between  5  and  12  fathoms,  and 
at  the  southern  end  it  forms  three  spacious  harbours,  each  of  which 
extends  inward  S  miles,  with  a  widUi  of  about  2  miles;  the  depth  of 
water  is  5  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  of  stifif  mud  and  sand.  These 
harbours  are  sheltered  from  every  wind,  and  afford  excellent  and 
secure  anchorage.  The  port  forms  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbours 
in  the  world ;  it  may  be  entered  with  safety  both  by  night  and  day. 
Being  within  the  ranire  of  the  regular  monsoon  it  is  accessible  to  the 
Malay  and  Bugis  trading  proas,  and  to  the  junks  from  China. 

The  soil  of  the  peninsula  is  in  general  indifferent,  but  in  many 
places  it  is  good,  principally  on  the  low  flats  and  hollows,  alid  near 
tracts  which  are  swampy  in  wet  weather.  The  vegetation  is  luxuriant, 
but  sufiera  much  during  the  dry  season.  The  north-wost  monsoon, 
which  brings  the  rainy  season,  begins  about  November.  The  rain 
during  this  monsoon  falls  in  torrents,  but  seldom  continues  above 
two  or  three  hours  at  a  time.  The  general  range  of  the  thermometer 
at  this  season  is  from  80**  to  95°  Fahr.  in  the  shade.  The  termination 
of  the  monsoon  is  indicated  by  squaUs,  and  usually  a  tempest  in  the 
early  part  of  ApriL  In  May  the  thermometer  ranges  between  75* 
and  95",  the  mid-day  heat  being  89^  The  average  heat  of  the  whole 
year  is  83**,  or  about  that  of  the  equator. 

With  the  expectation  that,  if  there  were  an  establishment  on  the 
north  coast  of  Australia,  it  would  be  resorted  to  by  the  tradera  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  for  the  sale  of  their  produce 
and  the  purchase  of  European  and  Indian  commodities,  a  settlement 
wss  made  in  1824  in  Apsley  Strait,  and  called  Fort  Dundas,  and 
another  in  1827  on  the  Coburg  Peninsula,  and  named  Fort  Wellington, 
but  both  settlements  were  abandoned  in  1828.  In  1838  another 
attempt  was  made,  and  the  town  of  Victoria  was  founded  on  the 
western  shores  of  Port  Esrington.  In  1846  the  population  was  stated 
to  be  about  60.  .  The  Malays  did  settle  there,  as  was  expected :  the 
climate  is  unsuitable  to  Europeans,  and  the  settlement  has  been 
abandoned. 

The  coasts,  inlets,  and  islands  of  North  Australia  have  been  surveyed 
and  named,  but  of  ihe  interior  hardly  anything  is  yet  known.  Melville 
Ishmd,  on  the  northern  coast,  between  IV  and  12°  S.  lat,  180°  20'  and 
131°  84'  E.  long.,  is  one  of  the  laigest  of  the  islands.  The  area  is 
about  1800  square  miles.  It  is  separated  from  Bathurst  Ishmd,  which 
lies  west  of  it,  by  Apsley  Strait^  which  is  from  2  to  4  miles  wide  and 
46  miles  long.  From  Cobuig  Peninsula  it  is  separated  by  Dundas 
Strait,  which  is  15  miles  wide.  The  natives  lead  a  wandering  life, 
living  in  the  dry  season  on  kangaroos  and  other  marsupial  animals, 
and  during  the  wet  season  on  fish,  turtles,  crabs,  and  other  shell-fish. 
Their  vegetables  are  the  oabbage-palm  and  the  sago-palm. 

NORTH  AYLESFORD,  Kent,  a  Poor-lAW  Union  m  the  northern 
part  of  the  lathe  of  Aylesford,  of  which  the  area  is  nearly  conter- 
minous with  the  area  of  the  hundreds  of  Shamwell  and  Toltingtrough. 
North  Aylesford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  15  parishes,  with  an  area 
of  41,732  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  16,569. 

NORTH  CAPE.    [Tbotohjkm.] 

NORTH  POLAR  COUNTRIES.    [NoBTH-Wim  PASHAax.] 

NORTH  SEA,  sometimes  called  the  German  Ocean,  is  separated 
from  the  Atlantic  by  the  British  Islands,  which  form  its  western 
limits,  and  on  the  opposite  side  by  Norway  and  Denmark  from  the 
Baltia  To  the  southward  it  is  bounded  by  the  coasts  of  Franco, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlonds,  and  Qermany;  and  to  the  northward  an 
open  space  between  the  Shetland  Isles  and  the  Norwegian  province 
of  Bergen  unites  it  to  the  Polar  Sea.  With  the  Atlantic  it  is  connected 
through  the  Strait  of  Dover  by  the  English  Channel;  and  with  the 
Baltic  by  the  Skagerxack,  the  Kattsgai^  the  Sound,  the  Great  Belt» 


and  the  Little  Belt  It  extends  across  10  degrees  of  latitude  and  11 
degrees  of  longitude ;  its  greatest  length  is  about  700  miles,  its  extreme 
breadth  400  miles,  and  its  superficies  about  140,000  square  miles. 

On  its  north-eastern  side  the  bold  rocky  face  of  Norway,  intersected 
by  deep  fiords,  rises  precipitously  from  its  bosom ;  but  the  sea  here 
receives  few  tributary  streams  from  the  interior  mountains,  and  it 
preserves  a  depth  of  many  hundred  feet  along  the  base  of  the  diffik 
Ita  south-eastern  and  southern  coasts  are  low ;  the  Elbe,  the  Weser, 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Sohelde  pour  out  through  those  alluvial  shores 
enormous  quantities  of  sand,  which  have  more  or  less  filled  up  the 
southern  portion  of  the  basin.  The  east  coast  of  England  partakes  of 
the  same  character,  and  is  exposed  to  the  same  effects ;  the  Thames, 
the  Ouse,  the  Humber,  the  Tyne,  the  Forth,  and  the  Tay,  contributing 
their  unceasing  though  comparatively  trifling  efforts  to  front  the  shore 
with  similar  shoals.  All  these  shoals  and  banks  obstruct  the  free 
navigation  of  the  sea,  and,  combined  with  the  stormy  and  foggy  cha- 
racter of  the  climate,  have  led  to  the  destruction  of  an  immense  number 
of  vessels.  There  are  other  banks,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  attached 
to  the  shores  or  to  assume  the  same  ridge-like  form,  but  which  have 
been  equally  the  result  of  the  same  causes.  Such  are  the  long  North 
Bank,  the  Dogger  Bank,  the  Well  Bank,  the  Broad  Fourteens,  and 
others  which  need  not  be  enumerated.  Ttie  deep  holes  which  are 
found  in  this  sea  form  another  of  its  singular  features.  There  are 
several  of  these  holes,  but  it  will  bo  enough  for  our  purpose  to  parti- 
cularise the  '  Little  Silver  Pit'  off  the  coast  of  Holderneas  in  Yorkshire, 
The  northern  end  of  this  singular  hole  is  in  53°  45'  N.  lat,  0°  47' 
E.  long.,  whence  it  runs  in  rather  an  irrefi^ular  form  and  nearly  on  the 
true  meridian  to  53°  20'  N.  lat,  0°  43'  E.  long.,  a  length  of  25  miles. 
Its  breadth  at  the  northern  end  is  little  more  than  Lalf  a  mile,  but 
towards  the  middle  it  is  two  miles,  whence  it  narrows  to  one  mile  and 
a  quarter,  and  again  increases  to  two  miles  in  breadth  towards  the 
southern  end.  The  Little  Silver  Pit,  so  called  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Great  Silver  Pit  (which  is  an  extensive  space  of  comparatively  deep 
rocks  between  the  Dogger  and  Well  banks)  is  situated  seven  leagues 
eastward  of  the  entrance  of  the  river  Humber.  The  depth  of  the 
water  on  its  edges  varies  from  50  to  80  feet,  and  yet  in  this  singular 
submarine  ravine  there  is  a  depth  of  330  feet,  in  53°  31^'  N.  lat, 
0°  414'  ^'  ^o^S'  ^^^  ^^0  ™03^  surprising  feature  of  the  Little  Silver 
Pit  consists  in  the  great  steepness  of  its  sides ;  and  it  would  appear 
somewhat  extraordinary,  taking  into  consideration  the  sandy,  gravelly, 
and  looso  nature  of  the  surrounding  grotmd,  together  with  the  action 
of  the  tides,  which  run  at  the  springs  with  a  velocity  of  more  than 
three  miles  an  hour  in  a  diagonal  direction  across  it,  that  the  hole  is 
not  in  course  of  gradual  filliug  up.  The  Little  Silver  Pit  is  marked 
in  charts  of  very  ancient  date.  It  is  the  resort  of  fish  of  various  kinds 
peculiar  to  the  North  Sea,  as  ground-fish  and  soles  of  unusually  large 
dimensions  have  been  token  from  it  The  North-North-East  Hole^  so 
called  from  its  position  with  respect  to  Cromer,  is  another  of  these 
remarkable  places,  and  characterised  nearly  as  the  other  is :  it  is  situ* 
ated  8  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the  Little  Silver  Pit;  its  greatest 
depth  yet  discovered  does  not  however  exceed  265  feet 

One  island  only  interrupts  the  unifurmity  of  this  sea,  Helgoland 
Rock,  which  lies  off  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  unless  the  Bell  Rock  and 
the  May  Rock,  situated  in  the  opening  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  may  be 
so  called :  on  each  of  these  three  insulated  spots  lighthouses  have  been 
erected.  Lighthouses  have  likewise  been  established  on  all  the  salient 
points  of  the  cosst,  as  well  as  at  the  entrance  of  all  the  principal 
ports ;  and  floating-light  vessels  and  buoyi  have  also  been  moored  on 
several  of  the  detached  banks.  The  North  Sea  carries  the  great  staple 
commodities  of  the  northern  regions  of  Europe — their  eoals,  the 
timber  of  their  inexhaustible  forests,  their  hemp,  and  their  hides  and 
tallow ;  and  bears  back  in  return  the  manufactures^  the  necessaries, 
and  the  luxuries  of  more  favoured  climates.  It  is  the  marine  highway 
to  the  capitals  of  eight  different  states,  and  it  may  be  asserted  tlu^ 
no  sea  in  the  world  of  equal  dimensions  can  boast  of  half  such  a 
conmiercial  intercourse,  either  in  the  number  of  vessels  which  it 
employs  or  in  the  general  value  of  their  caxgoes. 

The  profusion  of  fish  in  the  German  Ocean  has  in  all  ages  been 
celebrated.  The  piiucipal  of  these  are—cod,  hake,  and  ling,  with 
turbots,  soles,  and  other  flat  fish,  lobsters,  and  vast  swarms  of 
mackerel  and  herrings  which  give  active  employment  to  thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  children. 

To  trace  the  course  of  the  tides  in  the  German  Ooean  would  require 
a  long  article,  so  yarious  are  the  phenomena,  and  so  incoogruoua  do 
they  at  first  sight  appear;  the  flood  running  to  the  northward  along 
one  part  of  our  coast  and  to  the  southward  in  another ;  rising  upwards 
of  20  feet  in  some  of  its  (estuaries,  and  elsewhere  being  scarcely  per* 
ceptible ;  and  though  everywhere  regulated  by  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
vet  showing  high-water  at  one  place  at  the  same  moment  that  it  is 
low-water  in  another.  The  great  tidal  wave  which  rolls  up  from  the 
Atlantic  Ooean  splits  at  the  south-western  angle  of  Ireland  into  two 
streams,  one  of  which  pursues  its  straight  course  up  the  English 
Channel,  though  somewhat  retarded  in  its  progress  by  the  converging 
shores ;  while  the  other  passes  to  the  northward,  and  bending  round 
the  north  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  pours  through  the  Pentland  Frith 
with  a  velocity  of  seven  or  eight  iniles  per  hour,  or,  sweeping  round 
the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  turas  to  the  southward  along  the  coast  oS 
Great  Britain,  bat  spreading  as  it  goes  aoron  the  whole  expanaa  ot 
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the  Qerman  Ocean.  This  circuitous  course  requires  more  time  for 
the  transmission  of  the  northern  wave  than  that  which  arrives  through 
the  Strait  of  Dover,  and  therefore  when  the  two  flood-tides  meet, 
which  takes  place  off  the  coast  of  Essex,  the  northern  is. half  a  day 
later  than  the  other  branch  from  which  it  was  originally  separated. 
On  the  coast  of  Holland  this  meeting  occurs  not  far  from  the  TezeL 
Besides  the  action  of  the  lunar  tides,  the  effects  of  distant  currents  are 
sometimes  manifest  in  the  northern  part  of  this  sea,  produced  by  the 
melting  of  the  polar  ice,  and,  in  an  opposite  direction,  by  the  continuous 
movement  of  an  ofEiet  from  the  Qulf  Stream. 

The  icebergs  which  quit  the  arctic  seas  and  melt  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Qerman  Ocean,  the  overflowing  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the  volume 
of  fresh  water  constantly  pouring  into  its  confined  space  from  the  sui^ 
rounding  rivers,  sufficiently  prove,  whatever  may  have  been  asserted 
to  the  contrary,  that  its  water  must  contain  considerably  less  salt  than 
^at  of  the  Atlantic 

NORTH-WEST  PASSAGR  The  countries  which  are  situated 
between  49"  and  70"  N.  lat,  55"  and  141"  W.  long.,  arc  described  in 
the  article  Hudson's  Bat  Tebrxtobibs.  Those  regions  which  lie  north 
of  70"  N.  lat,  and  within  the  above-mentioned  degrees  of  west  longi- 
tude, are  noticed  in  the  course  of  the  present  article,  which  is  a  brief 
narrative  of  the  successive  expeditions  for  the  discovery  of  a  passage 
by  sea  from  the  shores  of  Europe  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  also  of  the  several  voyages  and  overland  journeys 
in  search  of  the  expedition  under  Sir  John  Franklin.  The  other 
countries  which  surround  the  north  pole  are  described  under  their 
respective  names.  [Grebvland,  Iceland,  Lafland,  Nota  Zembla, 
Siberia,  Kamtchatka,  &&] 

A  few  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  Vosco  de  Qama  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  shores  of  Malabar  in  Hiudastan.  He  returned 
to  Europe  in  1499.  On  comparing  the  geographical  position -of  the 
countries  discovered  by  Columbus  uud  Yasco  de  Gama,  it  was  evident 
that  an  immense  space  lay  between  them.  This  space  comprised  the 
great  kingdom  of  Cathay  (China),  which  on  the  globes  and  maps  made 
by  the  German  geographers  of  that  time,  on  the  authority  of  Marco 
Polo,  extends  more  than  20  degrees  east  of  its  true  position.  It  was 
therefore  concluded  in  Portugal,  that  Yasco  de  Gama  had  only  sailed 
half-way  to  Cathay,  and  that  the  countries  discovered  by  Columbus 
were  much  nearer  to  Cathay  than  the  coast  of  Malabar  was.  It  was 
supposed  that  if  a  vessel  were  to  sail  past  the  countries  discovered  by 
Columbus,  either  to  the  north  or  the  south,  it  would  reach  Cathay. 
This  consideration  gave  rise  to  the  first  attempt  to  make  a  North- 
West  Passage.  In  1500  Caspar  de  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese  nobleman, 
was  sent  out  to  make  the  North- West  Passaga  He  discovered  a  large 
part  of  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Labrador.  The  following  year  he 
returned  to  the  place  to  which  his  discoveries  had  extended,  and  came 
to  a  strait,  which  was  called  the  Strait  of  Anian.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  this  is  the  strait  which  Lb  now  called  Hudson's  Strait 
Being  entangled  in  the  floating  ice  which  encumbers  that  strait  all  the 
year  round,  his  vessels  were  separated.  The  vessel  of  Caspar  de  Cor- 
tereal  was  never  heard  of,  but  the  two  others  returned  to  Lisbon.  A 
brother  of  Cortereal  sailed  in  1502  in  search  of  him,  but  he  also  never 
returned.    After  this  the  Portuguese  abandoned  the  attempt. 

John  Cabot  had  previously  (1497)  discovered  the  island  of  New- 
foundland, but  evidently  without  any  design  of  discovering  a  North- 
West  Passage.  His  son,  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  had  accompanied  him 
on  his  voyages,  sought  for  the  passage  in  1517,  when  he  accompanied 
Sir  Thomas  Pert,  but  this  voyage  added  nothing  to  what  had  been 
dune  befora  For  a  long  time  no  attempt  was  made,  probably  because 
Magalhaens  had  succeeded  in  entering  the  Pacific  by  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaens,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Americik 

The  spirit  of  maritime  discovery  was  excited  in  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  lasted  more  than  fifty  years.  All  the 
numerous  attempts  made  in  this  period  were  at  the  expense  of  private 
persons,  or  rather  companies  of  merchants.  The  attempts  were  first 
directed  to  the  discovery  of  a  North-East  Passage,  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  reach  the  Pacific  by  sailing  from  west  to  east  along  the 
northern  shores  of  Asia,  the  real  extent  of  the  continent  of  Asia  being 
then  unknown.  Three  vessels  sailed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby  and  Richard  Chancellor  in  1558.  The  vessels  separated : 
Sir  Hugh  perished  with  his  whole  crew  on  the  coast  of  Laphmd.  but 
Chancellor  entered  the  White  Sea.  Chancellor's  discovery  was  of 
importance  :  it  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  trade  between  England 
and  Archangel,  and  to  the  design  of  the  English  of  carrying  on  com- 
merce with  India  by  means  of  the  Yolga  and  the  Caspian  ^a,  which 
project  so  completely  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  mercluuits  of 
London,  that  ail  further  attempts  at  discovering  the  North-East 
Passage  were  abandoned.  The  Dutch  merchants  afterwards  resolved 
to  try  if  it  was  possible  to  reach  the  East  Indies  by  a  North-East 
Passaga  William  Barents  made  two  voyages  (1594-1596),  but  was 
unable  to  proceed  east  of  Nova-Zembla  and  the  Strait  of  Waygatz, 
on  account  of  the  quantity  of  ice  which  covered  the  sea  to  the  east  of 
that  island. 

In  the  meantime  the  North-West  Passage  was  lost  sight  of  until 
the  year  1576,  when  the  attempt  was  again  made  by  the  English,  who 
prosecuted  this  object  with  great  ardour  for  forty  years.  The  first 
English  seaman  who  did  anyUiing  decisive  towards  this  object  was 
Martin  Frobiaher,  who  made  three  voyages  (1576»  1577,  and  1578)  to 


the  northern  seaa.  In  the  second  voyage  he  discovered  Frobiahet'i 
Strait,  63^  N.  lat.,  and  in  the  third  he  re-discovered  the  Strait  of 
Anian,  or  Hudson's  Strait  He  was  followed  by  John  Davit,  irho 
likewise  made  three  voyages  (1585,  1586,  and  1587).  Li  the  fint 
▼oyage  he  discoversd  Davis's  Strait,  and  sailed  up  it  to  Mount  Bal^gh, 
66"  N.  lat.,  and  also  found  the  inlet  now  called  Northumberland  Str^it^ 
in  65*  N.  lat  In  his  third  voyage  he  extended  his  diMoveries  along 
the  western  shores  of  Greenland  as  far  as  72**  N.  lat,  and  afterwarda 
in  sailing  southward  he  likewise  found  the  entrance  of  Httdaon'i 
Strait^  which  had  been  seen  before  that  time  by  Cortereal  and  Fro* 
biaher,  but  none  of  these  three  navigators  seem  to  have  advaooeduiT 
great  distance  into  it  Henry  Hudson,  after  several  UDsueeevfiil 
voyages  of  discovery  to  the  north-east  and  north,  directed  his  kst 
voyage  to  the  nortii-west^  and  penetrated  through  Hudson's  Stnit 
into  Hudson's  Bay.  He  passed  the  winter  on  the  shores  of  the  bay, 
hoping  to  find  a  passage  to  the  Pacific  in  the  following  year,  bat  iii 
crew,  which  had  suffered  great  hardships  during  this  voyage,  mucioied, 
and  abandoned  him  and  some  of  his  adherents  in  a  boat  in  the  middle 
of  the  bay.  Hudson  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  In  1612  Sir 
Thomas  Button  discovered  the  strait  between  Southampton  Island 
and  the  continent ;  and  Bylotin  1613  duKsovered  Fox  Channel  between 
Cumberland  Island  and  Southampton  Island.  Bylot  and  Baffin  in 
1614  penetrated  through  Davis's  Strait  and  explored  Baffin's  Bay  to 
its  most  northern  extremity,  called  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Soaod, 
78°  N.  lat  In  returning  along  the  western  shores  of  Baffin's  Baj, 
they  passed  the  wide  opening  of  Lancaster  Sound  (between  73*"  and 
75**  N.  lat),  but  considered  it  a  closed  boy.  As  their  researches  had 
been  made  with  great  care,  Baffin  was  of  opinion  that  all  attempts  to 
find  a  North-West  Passage  in  these  parts  were  useless,  and  this  opiuion 
soon  became  so  prevalent  as  to  put  a  stop  to  all  voyages  of  discoTery 
in  this  direction.  The  voyages  were  now  directed  only  to  the  explora- 
tion of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  were  prosecuted  with  lees  ardour.  In  UU 
James  discovered  James's  Bay,  the  most  southern  part  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  in  1741  Middleton  explored  Wager  River  and  Repuke  Bay  on 
the  Melville  Peninsula. 

While  the  English  were  pursuing  their  disooveiies  on  the  north- 
eastern shores  of  North  America  nearly  without  •  interruption,  tha 
Spaniards  made  some  feeble  attempts  along  the  north-western  coast 
with  a  view  of  finding  a  North-West  Passage.  Their  voyages  led  to 
no  important  result,  except  that  Juan  de  Fuca  seems  to  have  visited 
the  ooast^  as  the  southern  strait  by  which  Vancouyer  Island  is  sepaiated 
from  the  continent  still  bears  the  name  of  Fuca  Strait 

The  question  as  to  the  existence  of  a  North-West  Passage  seemed 
now  to  have  been  considered  tLs  decided  in  the  negative,  when  the 
whalers  who  annually  visit  the  sea  on  both  aides  of  Greenland 
reported  that  in  the  years  1816  and  1817  the  arctic  seas  were  much 
less  encumbered  with  ice  than  had  ever  beeu  observed.  The  British 
government  now  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  settle  this  questioa. 
In  1818  two  vessels  were  despatched,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
John  Rosa  and  Lieutenant  Pany,  to  re-examine  the  shores  of  Ba£u'i 
Bay.  All  the  bays  and  inlets  which  these  navigators  entered  were 
closed  by  great  masses  of  ice,  and  Captain  Ross  was  also  of  opinion  that 
this  was  the  case  with  Lancaster  Sound,  and  that  a  North-West 
Passage  did  not  exist  in  these  quarters.  But  Parry  thought  that 
Lancaster  Sound,  considering  its  great  width,  had  not  been  examined 
with  sufficient  care.  Parry  was  sent  in  the  following  year  (1819),  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  it  more  closely  than  had  been  done  by 
Captain  Ross.  On  entering  the  sound  he  sailed  in  a  westerly  direcUon 
30  degrees  of  longitude,  or  540  miles,  having  on  the  north  a  aeries  of 
elevated  tracts,  broken  apparently  into  islands  by  intervening  chaonek 
The  larger  of  these  islands  were  named  by  him  respectively  Cornwallis 
Island,  Bathurst  Island,  and  Melville  Island.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  sound  were  two  large  islands,  of  which  the  eastern  was  called 
Cockbum  Island ;  the  western  remained  nameless,  as  it  was  supposed 
to  form  a  part  of  the  American  continent  The  channel  which  dinJes 
these  two  islands  received  the  name  of  Regent's  Inlet  Weat  of 
100°  W.  long,  no  land  was  in  view  on  the  south.  Pany  and  his  crews 
passed  the  winter  on  Melville  Island,  hoping  in  the  following  summer 
to  reach  the  Pacific.  He  was  unable  however  to  advance  west  of 
Melville  Island,  the  sea  being  covered  with  thick  and  impenetrable 
ice :  but  no  land  was  in  sight,  except  that  at  a  great  distance  to  tha 
west-south-west  there  appeared  a  bold  coast^  to  whioh  Parry  gave  the 
name  of  Banks'  Land. 

All  hope  of  reaching  the  Pacific  by  Lancaster  Sound  being  frustratad, 
Parry  proposed  to  try  if  the  object  could  be  effected  by  any  of  the 
inlets  which  open  into  Hudson's  Bay,  the  northern  portion  of  wfakh 
had  not  been  explored.  In  1821  he  entered  that  Bay,  and  passing 
between  Cumberland  Island  and  Southampton  Island,  he  advaooed 
to  Repulse  Bay,  which  he  examined,  and  found  to  be  completely 
inclosed,  as  Middleton  had  described  it  He  then  explored  a  paii  of 
the  contiguous  coast  to  the  northward,  in  which  he  found  another 
large  indentation,  which  he  called  Lyon's  Inlet  His  vessela  wert 
soon  iJterwards  frozen  up  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  near  Winter  Island, 
65"*  N.  lat  In  the  following  summer  he  continued  his  voyage  north- 
ward, and  discovered  the  whole  cosist  between  65"  and  70"  K.  hit,  ia 
which  no  deep  indentation  occurred,  with  the  exception  of  a  vide 
sound  between  69°  and  70°,  which  he  explored  for  more  than  SOmiiea, 
when  he  found  that  it  was  closed  by  a  barrier  of  ice,  lying  south  sod 
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north  ocroBS  the  strait,  but  he  asoeitBuied  that  beyond  this  barrier 
there  was  an  open  sea,  a  droumstance  whioh  agreed  witii  the 
information  that  he  had  obtained  from  the  natives.  This  opening 
therefore  was  not  a  bay,  bnt  a  strait,  which  he  called,  after  the  two 
vessels  under  his  command,  Fury  and  HedA  Strait  At  the  time  of 
this  discovery  the  season  was  far  advanced,  but  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  reach  the  open  sea  west  of  the  strait  the  following  summer,  and 
Accordingly  he  passed  the  second  winter  on  the  island  of  IgloolUc,  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  strail  But  though  he  waited*  to  the 
middle  of  August  in  the  following  year,  the  strait  continued  to  be 
covered  with  ice,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  hope  of  effeotmg 
his  purpose. 

The  result  of  this  attempt  showed  that  Fury  and  Heda  Strait  did 
not  allow  a  navigable  North-West  Passage.  Parry,  whose  success  had 
deservedly  secured  the  confidence  of  government,  again  obtained  the 
same  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  trying  whether  Re^t^s  Inlet  might 
not  allow  a  passage  southward.  C&  arriving  at  the  entrance  of 
Regent's  Inlet,  he  foimd  it  much  encumbered  with  ice,  and  was 
obliged  to  pass  the  winter  from  1824  to  1826  in  Port  Bowen,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Cockbum  Island.  In  tiying  to  sail  southward  the 
following  July,  one  of  the  vessels  (the  Fury)  was  lost  in  the  ice,  and 
Parry  returned  home  in  the  Heda.  Government  did  not  think  fit  to 
continue  these  voyages^  which  led  to  no  useful  result;  but  as  the  last 
attempt  of  Parry  had  been  merely  interrupted  by  an  accident,  it 
seemed  still  probable  that  a  navigable  North- West  Passage  might  exist 
through  Regent's  Inlet  A  wealthy  individual,  Sir  Felix  Booth, 
fumi&ed  all  the  expenses  for  a  new  adventure,  the  direction  of  which 
was  given  to  Captain  John  Ross,  who,  after  |(as8ing  through  Lancaster 
Sound,  entered  Regent's  Inlet  in  1829,  and  sailed  along  the  western 
shores  of  the  Inlet  as  far  south  as  Felix  Harbour,  70**  N.  lat,  where 
he  passed  the  winter.  The  following  seasons  were  unflavourable.  the 
sea  being  constantly  encumbered  with  heavy  ic^  and  he  was  obliged 
to  remain  neariy  on  the  same  spot  two  more  winters.  This  circum- 
stance gave  him  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  districts  west  of 
the  position  of  his  ships.  To  this  tract  of  land  he  gave  the  name  of 
Boothia  Felix,  and  found  it  to  be  united  on  the  south  by  a  low  isthmus 
to  another  tract  which  seems  to  be  the  northern  part  of  Melville 
Peninsula.  The  ahorss  of  the  continent  itself,  west  of  the  isthmus, 
were  examined  to  a  distance  of  70  miles,  and  the  most  western  cape 
which  was  reached  was  caUed  Victory  Point,  69"  46'  N.  kt,  98"  83' 
W.  long.  In  another  excursion  he  reached  what  he  considerod  to  be 
the  Magnetic  Pole,  70"  0'  6"  N.  Ut,  96"  46'  45"  W.  long.  Not  being 
able  to  extricate  his  vessels  from  the  ice,  Captain  Ross  and  his  crew 
returned  in  1882  in  boats  to  Hudson's  Bay,  where  they  were  received 
on  board  of  a  whaler. 

The  whole  line  of  the  American  coast  from  Behring^s  Strait  to 
Mdville  Peninsula  has  now  been  traced.  Between  the  discoveries  of 
Captain  Beechey,  who  advanced  to  Point  Barrow,  71"  28'  N.  lat, 
156"  10'  W.  long.,  and  those  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  went  as  far  as 
Pomt  Beeohy,  70"  SO'  N.  lat,  150"  W.  long.,  only  a  coast-line  of  about 
130  miles  remained  undiscovered,  and  this  tract  was  explored  in  1837 
by  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson,  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
East  of  the  Mackenzie  River  the  coast-line  sa  fiur  as  Point  Tuniagain, 
near  68"  SO'  N.  hut,  109"  W.  long.,  was  discovered  by  Sur  John  Franklin 
and  Br.  ftichardson.  Dease  and  Simpson  advanced  to  106"  W.  long, 
in  1838.  Captain  Back,  in  his  expedition  in  search  of  Captain  Roes, 
found  a  sea  between  67"  and  68"  30'  N.  lat,  95"  and  96"  W.  long., 
which  Dease  and  Simpson  in  1839  found  to  he  joined  to  the  seas  of 
the  American  coast  by  a  strait  since  called  Dease  and  Simpson  Strait 
These  enterprising  travellers  in  the  same  year  followed  the  coast  to 
94"  85'  W.  loDg.,  and  Dr.  Rae  has  since  traced  its  connection  with 
Mdville  Peninsula^ 

In  the  year  1845  the' British  government  sent  out  another  expedition 
to  the  Arctic  Seas  for  the  purposes  of  discovery  and  survey,  consisting 
of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
They  sailed  from  the  Thames  on  the  23rd  of  May,  and  on  the  26th  of 
July  were  spoken  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  whaler  at  the  entrance  of 
Lancaster  Sound.  In  consequence  of  the  ships  not  having  been 
afterwards  seen  or  heard  of,  a  series  of  searching  expeditions  were 
Buccessivdy  fitted  out  and  sent  to  the  Arctic  Seas,  all  of  which  failed 
in  the  main  object  of  finding  the  missing  ships  or  their  unfortunate 
crews,  but  one  of  which  discovered  the  long-sought  secret  of  a  North- 
WestPassaffe. 

In  1848  the  EnterpiiM  and  Investigator,  under  the  oommand  of  Sir 
James  Ross,  were  sent  out,  and  reached  Lancaster  Sound  on  the  28th 
of  August  They  were  not  able  to  get  farther  west  than  Leopold 
Harbour,  near  the  entrance  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  73"  50'  N.  lat, 
90"  12'  W.  long:,  where  they  wintered.  After  the  ships  were  liberated 
from  the  ice,  they  were  swept  eastward  by  a  mass  of  drift  ice  into 
Lancaster  Sound,  and  Sir  James  Ross  brought  his  ships  back  to 
England  early  in  November  1849.  In  1848  Sir  John  Richardson  and 
Mr.  Rae  made  a  voyage  in  boats  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenrie 
Biver  eastward,  but  without  success. 

Another  searching  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the  British  govern- 
ment at  the  end  of  1849.  Captain  Collinson  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Enterprise,  and  Captain  M'Clure  to  that  of  the  Investi- 
l^tor.  The  two  ships  left  the  Thitanes  January  10, 1850,  and  sailed 
m  company  round  Cape  Horn,  Captain  M'Clure  reached  Point  Barrow, 
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at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Behring's  Strait,  August  5,  1850, 
and  then  bore  to  the  east,  just  keeping  clear  of  the  American  coast 
Captam  Collinson  having  failed  to  force  his  way  through  the  pack-ice 
x>f  Behring^s  Strait,  sailed  for  Hong-Kong,  where  he  wintered.  Captain 
M'Clure  reached  Cape  Parry  on  the  6th  of  September.  From  this 
point  high  land  was  observed  to  the  east-north-east,  and  named  Baring 
Island,  and  two  days  afterwards,  still  farther  to  the  east-north-east, 
more  land  was  observed,  and  natned  Prihce  Albert  Land.  This  land 
is  continuous  with  Wollaston  Land  and  Victoria  Land,  and  extends 
northward  to  73"  21'  N.  lat  The  Investigator  was  then  navigated 
northward  through  a  channel  which  separates  Baring  Island  from 
Prince  Albert  Land,  and  which  Captain  M'Clure  named  Prince  of 
Wales'  Strait  In  sailing  up  this  strait  the  Investigator  several  times 
narrowly  escaped  destruction,  but  on  the  8th  of  October  was  firmly 
frozen  m  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  strait,  and  remained 
thero  during  the  winter.  Parties  were  sent  out  to  exploro,  by  whom 
it  was  ascertained  that  Prince  of  Wales'  Strait  opens  into  Barrow  Strait, 
and  thus  was  made  the  first  discovery  of  a  North-West.  Passage. 

On  the  14th  of  July  1851  the  Investigator  was  freed  from  the  ice, 
when  great  exertions  were  made  to  pass  out  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Strait 
into  Barrow  Strait,  but  on  the  10th  of  August,  being  then  in  78"  14' 
N.  lat,  115"  82'  W.  long.,  strong  winds  from  the  N.E.  drove  the  masses 
of  ice  against  the  ship,  and  Captain  M'Cluro,  thus  baffled,  resolved  to 
sail  southvrard  back  again  down  Prince  of  Wales'  Strait  Having 
accomplished  this,  he  sailed  along  the  southern  coast  of  Baring  Island, 
and  then  northward  along  the  western  coast  At  length,  after  incur- 
ring many  risks  and  encountering  difficulties  which  could  only  have 
been  overcome  by  a  rare  combination  of  indomitable  courage,  admirable 
seamanship,  and  sdentific  resource,  the  Investigator,  having  rounded 
the  whole  island  except  the  north  shore,  was  got  to  the  station  which 
Captam  M'Ciure  named  Mercy  Bay,  Sept  24, 1851.  This  station  is  at 
the  north-west  comer  of  Baring  Island,  in  74"  6'  N.  lat,  117**  54'  W. 
long.,  on  the  south  side  of  Barrow  Strait  Hero  then  was  the  discovery 
of  a  second  North-West  Passage ;  and  had  there  been  open  water  to 
the  east  the  whole  voyage  into  Baffin's  Bay  might  have  been  easily 
accomjAidied,  but  unfortunatdy  the  Investigator  was  troton  up  in 
Mercy  Bay  on  the  veiy  day  when  it  was  entered.  The  north  side  of 
Baring  Island  was  ascertained  to  be  the  Banks'  Land  which  Captain 
Parry  saw  firom  Mdville  Island  in  1819. 

Melville  Island  is  distant  about  60  miles  N.E.  from  Mercy  Bay,  and 
in  April  1852  Captain  M'Cluro  sent  a  travelling  party  across  the  ice 
to  it,  who  deposited  a  document  thero,  giving  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceeding^ of  the  expedition,  and  of  the  position  of  the  Investigator. 
In  April  1853,  only  a  few  days  before  Captain  M'Cluro  had  made 
arrangements  for  deserting  his  finozen-up  ship,  ^e  document  was  dis- 
covered by  Captain  Kellett's  officers,  and  Lieut  Pim,  with  a  party  of 
sailors,  canying  provisions,  was  sent  from  Melville  Island  to  Meroy 
Bay.  As  nothing  had  been  heard  of  the  Investigator  from  the  time 
of  her  roundmg  Barrow  Point  in  August  1850,  where  Captain  Eellett 
was  then  stationed  with  the  Herald,  and  who  made  Captain  M'Cluro  a 
signal  of  reoal,  till  April  1853,  when  Captain  Eellett  sent  this  party  to 
the  relief  of  Captain  M'Cluro  and  his  crew,  the  excitement  of  the 
meeting  may  be  easily  imagined.  Captain  M'Clure  remained  with  his 
ship  till  the  spring  of  1854,  when  he  and  his  crew  were  brought  to 
England  by  the  ships  belonging  to  Sir  Edward  Belcher^s  expedition. 
The  Investigator,  as  far  as  is  known,  still  remains  frozen-up  in 
Mercy  Bay. 

Captain  Collinson,  after  wintering  at  Hong  Kong,  passed  through 
Behrmg's  Strait  in  1851,  and  followed  very  nearly  the  track  of  Captain 
M'Clure  up  Prince  of  Wales'  Strait,  whence  he  also  was  obliged  to 
return.  He  wintered  in  1851-2  in  71"  35'  N.  lat,  117"  85'  W.  long. 
The  winter  of  1852-8  was  passed  in  Cambridge  Bay,  Wollaston  Land, 
69"  N.  lat,  105"  80'  W.  long.  Still  struggling  on,  the  winter  of  1853-4 
found  the  Enterprise  in  70"  8'  N.  kt,  145"  30'  W.  long.  On  the 
15th  of  July  1854  the  Enterprise  was  rdeased  from  the  ice,  when 
Captain  Collinson  oonmienced  his  return  voyage.  He  reached  Point 
Barrow  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  Poiut  Clarence  on  the  2l8t 

The  other  searehing  expeditions  may  be  more  briefly  noticed.  In 
1850  Captain  Eellett  with  the  Herald  and  Plover  reached  72"  51' 
N.  lat,  163"  48'  W.  long.  In  the  same  year  the  Advance  and  Rescue, 
two  small  brigs,  were  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Grionell,  an 
American  merohant,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
De  ELaven.  In  August,  1850,  Captain  Ommanuey  and  Captain  Penny 
conducted  travelling  parties  by  order  of  Captain  Austin,  who  com- 
manded an  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Britidi  government  Captain 
Penny  discovered  that  Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition  had  passed  the 
winter  of  1845-6  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wellington  Channel,  in  a  bay 
between  Cape  Riley  and  Beech^  Island.  Captain  Penny  also  explored 
the  Wellington  Channd  to  a  custance  of  80  miles  from  the  mouth, 
-and  discovered  a  strait  bearing  to  the  north-west,  which  he  named 
Victoria  Channel  Dr.  Rae  and  Commander  Pullen  also  conducted 
expeditions  in  1850. 

in  May,  1851,  the  Ponce  Albert,  a  small  vessel,  was  equipped  at 
the  expense  of  Lady  Franklin,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  William  Kennedy.  The  Prince  Albert  passed  through  Lancaster 
Sound,  and  wintered  in  Batty  Bay  in  Regent's  Inlet,  on  the  east  side 
of  North  Somerset  In  ICsroh,  1852,  Mr.  Kennedy,  with  M.  Bellot, 
an  enterprising  young  French  naval  officer,  and  six  seamen,  travelled 
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southward  along  the  east  aide  of  North  Somaraet  till  they  reached 
Brentford  Bay,  wbioh  they  ascertained  to  he  a  channel  connecting 
Regent's  Inlet  with  Victoria  Strait,  the  northern  part  of  which  strait, 
called  Feel  Soand,  enters  Barrow  Strait  They  thus  discovered  a  third . 
:(forth*'We8t  Passage,  and  proved  that  North  Somerset  is  a  large 
island,  separated  from  Boothia  Felix  hy  the  Brentford  channel,  which 
they  named  Bellot  Strait,  and  found  to  he  15  miles  long  and  2  miles 
wide.  They  next  travelled  over  the  ice  of  Victoria  Strait,  then  over 
Prince  of  Wales'  Land  due  west  as  fur  as  100"  W.  long.,  then  northward 
to  the  south-east  angle  of  Ommanney  Bay,  then  eastward  to  Browne's 
Bay  in  Peel  Sound,  whence,  following  the  coast-line  northward  they 
anived  at  Cape  Walker.  They  reached  the  Prince  Albert  in  Batty 
Bay,  May  30tb,  after  an  absence  of  96  days,  and  having  travelled  on 
foot  and  with  sledges  1100  miles. 

Captain  Inglefield,  in  the  small  lerew-ateamer  Isabel,  sailed  from 
the  Thamea  July  6th,  1852.  He  proceeded  along  the  east  side  of 
Baf&n's  Bay,  and  entering  Whale  Sound  found  that  it  contained  two 
large  openings  to  the  north-eastward.  He  entered  Smith's  Sound  at 
the  head  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  on  the  27th  of  August  attained  78"  35' 
N.  lat,  where  he  found  himself  in  a  great  sea,  only  partially  encumbered 
with  ice.  He  was  driven  back  by  a  violent  gale,  and  afterwarda 
aittered  Jones's  Sound,  which  he  penetrated  to  84°  W.  long.,  the 
north  coast  there  suddenly  trending  to  the  north-west,  whilst  the 
south  shore  continued  its  direction  westward  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reacb.    The  Isabel  returned  to  England  in  November,  1852. 

A  searching  expedition  under  Sir  Edward  Belcher  was  sent  out  in 

1852.  He  proceeded  up  the  Wellington  Channel,  and  wintered  in 
76**  52'  N.  lat.,  97"  W.  long.  While  hai-e  eiplorations  with  boats 
ivod  sledges  led  to  the  discovery  of  various  coasts  and  lands.  The 
eastern  side  of  Wellington  Channel  was  named  North  Devon;  the 
western  side  is  Comwallis  Land,  which  if  separated  by  a  strait 
from  Batburst  Land  still  farther  west.  A  group  of  islands  in  78"  10 
N.  lat.  was  named  Victoria  Arohipelaga      0^  the  20tb  of  May' 

1853,  Sir  E.  Belcher  found  the  sea  open  in  the  latitude  of  Jones's, 
Strait  His  words  are,  "  Polar  Sea  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach." 
The  gallant  young  Frenchman,  Lieutenant  Bellot,  in  attempting  to 
Qonvey  the  government  despatchea  from  Captain  Inglefield  to  Sir 
E,  Belcher,  was  blown  from  the  top  of  a  hummock  of  ice,  and  was 
drowned.  Sir  E.  Belcher's  ships  were  liberated  from  the  ice  July  14, 
1853,  and  he  returned  to  England  the  same  year. 

In  October,  1854,  Dr.  Rae  returned  suddenly  to  England  from  the 
vicinity  of  Boothia  Felix,  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  to  the  British 
government  that  he  had  obtained  some  relics  which  had  belonged  to  Sir 
John  Franklin's  companions.  He  stated  that  he  had  met  with  some 
Esquimaux  in  Pelly  Bay,  who  were  in  possession  of  watches,  silver- 
spoons,  telescopes,  and  other  things,  which  had  belonged  to  the  officers 
and  seamen  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror.  These  he  purchased,  and 
brought  with  him  to  England ;  and  he  stated  that  the  Esquimaux 
had  informed  him,  that  in  the  spring  of  1850  about  forty  of  the  ships' 
orewB  were  seen  (but  not  by  Dr.  Rae's  informants)  near  the  north 
shore  of  King  William's  Land ;  that  they  were  dragging  a  boat  over 
the  ice,  looked  worn  and  emaciated,  and  had  purchased  a  seal  of  the 
natives.  Later  in  the  year,  but  before  the  ice  had  broken  up,  the 
Esquimaux  had,  it  seems,  fallen  in  with  the  spot  where  Franklin's 
party  had  been  encamped,  none  of  whom  were  living.  Thirty  bodies 
were  found ;  some  partly  buried,  some  in  a  tent  where  they  had  died, 
and  others  under  the  boat,  which  they  had  overturned  to  form  a 
ahelter.  They  seemed  to  have  perished  from  starvation.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  information,  the  Admiralty,  in  November  1854,  resolved 
to  send  out  two  expeditions,  one  of  which  is  to  descend  the  Fish  River 
(Back  River),  in  order  to  search  and  make  enquiries  in  the  regions 
about  Point  Ogle  and  Montreal  Island ;  the  other  to  descend  the  Mac- 
kenaie  River,  and  proceed  eastward  along  the  American  coaat. 

The  result  of  all  these  searching  expeditions— of  which  we  have 
only  noticed  the  most  important— has  been  the  disoovery  of  three  or 
four  paasages  by  which  the  Pacific  Ocean  may  be  entered  from  the 
Atlantic,  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  Pacific,  namely,  by  the  weat 
Qoast  of  Baring  Island,  by  the  east  coast  of  the  same  island,  through 
Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  by  Ragent  Inlet  through  Bellot  Strait  into 
Victoria  Strait,  and  probably  idso  by  Peel  Strait  into  Victoria  Strait 
These  passages,  being  all  more  or  leas  encumbered  with  ice,  may  be 
of  little  or  x)o  commercial  importance ;  but  the  long-sought  North* 
West  Passage  has  been  discovered,  many  extensive  lines  of  coast  have 
also  been  traced,  and  large  islands  and  countries  have  been  found  and 
partly  examined.  Besides  the  geographical  discoveries  which  have 
beta  incidentally  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  it  has  been 
ascertained,  by  the  explorations  of  Dease  and  Simpson,  Dr.  Rae,  and 
Captain  M'Clure,  that  Wollaston  Land  and  Victoria  Land  are  con- 
tinuous, forming  tbe  south  coast  of  the  largest  of  all  the  islands  of 
the  Arctic  Seas,  the  western  boundary  being  Prince  of  Wales'  Strait* 
the  eastern  boundary  Victoria  Strait  with  its  continuation  Peel  Strait, 
and  the  northern  boundary  Barrow  Strait  The  northern  coast  of 
this  large  island  is  deeply  indented  near  the  eastern  end  by  Ommanney 
Bay  and  Osborne  Bay,  so  named  from  the  explorers.  North  Somerset 
is  also,  as  has  been  stated,  a  large  island,  separated  from  Boothia  Felix 
h^  Bellot  Strait,  previously  called  Brentford  Bay ;  whilst  Boothia 
Felix  seems  to  be  united  to  the  American  continent  by  an  isthmus. 

In  many  parts  of  these  cold  regions  there  is  an  extraordittary 


abundance  of  animal  life,  consisting  of  moose-deer,  hares,  ptsrmi;^ 
and  other  game.  In  1851,  Oaptoin  MKHure  says.  *<  On  the  1st  of  Apnl 
we  had  1000  lbs.  of  venison  hanging  at  the  yand-arms;"  and,  in  l^S, 
he  says, ''  A  supply  of  game  has  been  kept  up  during  the  wioter  wfaidi 
has  enabled  us  to  issue  a  meal  twice  weekly."  It  seems  also  to  hsTe 
been  ascertained  that  north  of  Smith's  Sound  and  the  WelUngtoa 
Channel  there  is  an  extensive  Pohir  Sea,  ooroparatively  uDencumlMnd 
with  ice. 

(Barrow,  Chronological  HiHory  of  Voyages  into  the  Ardie  Rtgiom; 
Voyages  of  Ross  and  Parry  ;  Franklin,  JSxpedUiont  to  the  Polar 
Regions;  London  Oeographical  Journal,  vols,  y.,  viii.,  ix.,  xxiL,  and 
xxiii. ;  notices  in  the  Atkenawn  and  other  journals.) 

NORTH-WEST  TERRITORY,  was  an  unorganised  territory  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  North  America,  lying  between  i$*  and  49"  N.  lat, 
99"  and  112^  W.  long.  In  the  statement  of  the  area  of  the  lerenl 
states  and  territories,  drawn  up  by  the  United  States  Land  Office,  for 
the  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States,  the  area  is  given  as  528,725 
square  miles,  but  it  does  not  certainly  exceed  225,000  square  miUa. 
No  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  population.  The  Korth-West 
Territory  formed  a  portion  of  the  vast  tract  included  within  tbe 
Louisiana  purchase.  [LoniaiANA.]  Up  to  the  present  time  iti  only 
occupants  have  been  the  native  Indians,  who  do  not  probably  exceed 
60,000,  with  a  few  trappers.  No  regubur  settlement  has  been  made 
in  any  part  of  the  territory. 

This  extensive  tract  is  the  countzy  extending  from  that  deserilied 
under  Nsbbaska  territory,  northward  up  to  the  &itish  Hudson  Baj 
territories;  its  western  boundary  being  the  Rocky  Mountaiiu,  its 
eastern  tbe  Missouri  River.  When  the  territories  of  Kaosas  aod 
Nebraska  were  about  to  be  constituted,  their  limits  were  such  ai  an 
given  under  those  titles :  but  in  the  Act  for  their  organisation,  as  it 
was  actually  passed  by  Congress,  the  territory  of  Nebraska  waa  nwie 
to  include  the  entire  area  between  the  Rooky  Mountains  and  tbe 
Missouri  River  from  40^  up  to  49°  N.  lai,  and  consequently  to  embzioe 
within  its  boundaries  the  whole  of  this  North-West  Territoiy,  power 
being  reserved  to  the  United  States  Government  to  diride  the  nev 
territory  into  two  or  more  territories.  The  territory  of  Nehnika 
therefore,  instead  of  being  limited  as  described  under  Nebraska, 
must  be  understood  to  embrace  also  the  country  described  in 
the  present  article.  This  extensive  country  hss  as  yet  been 
very  imperfectly  explored,  and  its  surface  and  capabilities  nmaiD 
therefore  comparatively  unknown.  It  is  desoribed  generally  iat\a 
America.  A  large  portion  of  the  surtace  is  mountainous  and  biUr. 
The  Rooky  Mountains,  whi<di  form  an  almost  impassable  bairiff 
between  it  and  Oregon,  are  of  great  altitude^  many  of  the  snmmiti 
rising  far  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  Great  South  Fu, 
the  only  really  praotioable  pass  over  this  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
range,  is  near  its  south-west  comer;  Fremont's  Psaa,  13,570  feet 
high,  is  some  distance  farther  north.  That  part  of  the  rsoge  on  the 
south-weetk  known  as  the  Wind-River  Mountains,  extends  for  eome 
distance  eastward,  while  the  Black  Hills  stretch  from  them  north- 
ward. Spurs  extend  everywhere  from  the  Rocky  Mountsins  into  this 
territory.  Between  the  several  hill-ranges  ar«  numerous  priodpal 
aud  lateral  valleys.  On  the  north-west  is  another  diveigent  ran^e  of 
low  mountabs,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  from  these  of  the 
Saskatchewan.  From  the  Rooky  range  the  country  has  a  general  slope 
towards  the  east,  but  the  surface  west  of  the  Yellowstone  River  is 
considerably  broken.  The  valley  of  the  Missouri  is  genersUj  lenl 
from  the  junction  of  the  White  Earth  River.  Along  the  loirar  part 
of  its  course  there  are  extensive  phuns;  in  some  parts  sie  landy 
deserts. 

The  territoiy  lies  almost  whoUy  within  the  btain  of  the  Mvumis 
the  sources  of  which  are  within  its  boundaries.  To  the  conflueoceof 
the  White  Earth  River,  a  dietsaoe  of  1^50  miles,  the  Missonri  belangi 
entirely,  and  its  tributaries  almost  entirely,  to  this  territoiy;  itm 
this  point,  for  700  milermore  (in  each  case  of  oonrse  following  tbe 
windings  of  the  river)  it  belongs  equally  to  this  territory  and  to 
Minnesota,  The  Missouri  is  navigable  for  ateam-boats  for  sbont  750 
miles  in  this  territory,  or  up  to  the  Yellowstone^  the  principal 
tributary  of  its  upper  course.  The  YeUowatone  rises  in  sevoal 
branches  in  the  south-western  part  of  this  territoiy,  to  which  it  wholiy 
belongs :  it  is  said  to  be  narigaUe  by  steam  for  300  miles.  Both  the 
Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone,  with  the  other  more  important  fceden 
of  the  former  river,  are  noticed  under  MisaissiFPi  River. 

The  capabilities  of  the  country  seem  to  be  very  gi^i  The  moan- 
tain  districts  appear  to  belong  chiefly  to  the  piimaiy  fbrmations,  and 
it  is  believed  that  there  exists  considerable  mineral  wesHh.  Over  a 
great  p«rt  of  the  lower  country  eretaeeons  and  tertiary  rooks  preniL 
The  soil  of  the  vaUeys,  judging  from  the  heavy  timber  in  many  of 
them,  is  generally  rich ;  and  the  broad  plains,  where  not  sandy,  appear 
to  be  very  fertile.  The  hilly  slopes  and  adjoining  plains  are  aaid  to 
constitute  a  fine  pasture  country.  Every  pari  too>  as  above  indicated, 
is  well  watered,  and  the  lajrger  rivera  offer  a  remarkaUe  eztat  of 
inland  navigation.  The  climate  is  cold  but  healthy,  and  is  sud  to 
be  well  adapted  to  the  usual  ftunning  operations.  Altogethar  it  ia  a 
country  of  great  promise ;  and  it  is  soaroely  probaUe  that  many  yean 
will  elapse  before  some  hardy  settlers  wiU  pioneer  the  way  for  iti 
permanent  occupation  by  the  white  man. 

NORTH-WESTEltN  PROVINCE&    [HwDUglAJr.] 
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NORTH-WESTERN  TERRITORY.  [HuDftoir's  Bat  Tbbbitortss.] 

NORTH  WITCHFORD,  Cambridgeflhire,  a  hundred  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  which  has  been  oonstiiuted  a  Pooi^Law  Union.  North  'Witch- 
ford  hundred,  which  is  co-extensiTe  with  the  Poor-Law  Union,  contains 
seven  parishes  and  townshipsi  with  an  area  of  69,828  acres,  and  a 
populAtioQ  in  1861  of  16,248. 

NORTHALLERTON,  the  capital  of  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire, a  market-town,  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Northallerton,  is  situated  on  the  Great 
North  roacK  in  Si''  20"  N.  lat,  1"*  27'  W.  long.,  distant  83  miles 
N.N.W.  from  York,  236  mUes  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and 
250^  miles  bv  the  Qreat  Northern,  North  Midland,  and  York  and 
Newcastle  railways.  The  population  of  the  borous^'in  1851  was  4995. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and  diocese 
of  York.  The  borough  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment Northallerton  Poor-Law  Union  contains  40  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  68,182  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  12,424. 

The  town  of  Northallerton  consists  chiefly  of  one  wide  street, 
with  numerous  diverging  lanes.  The  river  Wiake  passes  near  the 
town.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  a  handsome  modem 
sessions-house,  to  which  is  attached  a  house  of  correction.  The  church 
is  a  spacious  cruciform  edifice,  erected  near  the  end  of  the  14th  cen- 
tary.  There  are  chapels  for  Lidependents,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Quaken  Besides  the  Free  Grammar  school, 
which  is  ttte  to  four  boys,  has  a  small  endowment,  and  had  85  scholars 
in  1851,  there  are  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools;  Kaye's 
Charity ;  Widow  Baine's  Charity :  Dr.  Kettlewell's  Charity ;  a  savings 
bank,  and  the  Maison  Dieu,  or  hospital,  founded  in  1476,  and  subse- 
quently rebuilt  by  the  inhabitants.  Quarter  sessions  and  a  county 
court  are  held  In  the  town.  In  the  vicinity  are  some  flour-millB,  in- 
cluding a  steam-mill ;  linen  and  leather  are  made,  and  brick-  and  tile- 
making,  malting,  and  brewing  are  carried  on.  Wednesday  is  the 
marketnday,  and  there  are  five  yearly  fain.  Races  are  held  annually 
in  October.  A  castle,  founded  here  by  Hugh  Pudsey,  bishop  of 
Durham,  was  rased  to  the  ground  by  order  of  Henry  II. 

NORTHAMPTON,  the  county  town  of  Northamptonshire,  a  market- 
town,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  Sa  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Nmi,  in  62*  14' 
N.  lat,  0"*  64'  W.  long.,  distant  66  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road 
and  67i  miles  by  the  London  and  North-WeBtern  railway.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  borough  In  1861  was  26,667.  The  borough  is  governed 
by  6  aldermen  and  18  ooundllors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns 
two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  livings  are  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Northampton  and  diocese  of  Peterborough.  North- 
ampton Poor-Law  Union  contains  17  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  20,463  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  80,644. 

Northampton  is  a  very  ancient  town.  Simon  de  St  Liz,  on  whom 
the  Conqueror  conferred  the  earldom  of  Northampton,  built  a  castle 
here;  and  in  the  following  reigns  several  ecclesiastical  councils  and 
parliaments  were  held  in  this  town*  In  the  civil  wars  of  John,  North- 
ampton Castle  was  held  for  the  king,  and  besieged  in  vain  by  the 
barons  in  1216.  In  1266  Northampton  was  taken  by  the  barons,  but 
recovered  by  the  party  attached  to  Henry  III.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  the  War  of  the  Roses,  a  great  battle  was  fought  near  the 
town  on  the  lOtlt  of  July,  1460,  in  which  the  Lancastrians  were 
defeated  by  the  Earl  of  March  (afterwards  Edward  IV.)  and  the  Earl 
of  Warwidc  The  king,  Henry  YL,  was  taken  ;  and  the  queen  and 
the  young  Prince  of  Wales  escaped  with  difficulty.  In  the  civil  war 
of  CharlM  I.  Northampton  was  taken  by  Lord  Brook,  and  fortified 
for  the  Parlisment  In  1676  the  town  was  nearly  consumed  by  fire. 
In  1720  it  was  considerably  damaged  by  a  flood. 

Northampton  1b  pleasantly  situated  on  a  slope  rising  from  the  Nen, 
over  two  branches  of  which  are  three  bridges.  The  houses  are  well 
built,  chiefly  of  finestone,  and  the  streets  are  well  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas.  The  maricetHMjuare  is  a  large  open  area  in  the  centro  of 
the  town.  Among  the  principal  edifices  are  the  shirs-hall,  a  spacious 
building  of  Grecian  architecture ;  the  county  jail ;  the  town-hall ;  the 
borough  jail ;  the  new  corn-exchange ;  the  temperance-hall  and  public- 
rooms;  the  theatre;  the  barracks;  and  the  infirmary.  All  Saints 
diurch,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  at  the  intersection  of  the  principal 
streets,  was  erected  after  the  great  fire  of  1676 :  at  the  west  end  is  the 
original  embattled  tower,  which  escaped  the  fire.  St  Giles's  church 
is  a  large  cruciform  building  of  early  English  character,  with  windows 
of  the  Norman,  decorated,  and  perpendicular  characters ;  a  tower 
xases  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  St  Peter's 
church,  a  remarkably  fine  and  curious  specimen  of  enriched  Norman, 
has  been  vecantly  restored.  St  Sepulchre's  was  built  probably  about 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  centuiy,  and  is  one  of  the  very  few  round 
churches.  It  has  eight  piers  with  Norman  capital^  and  plain  pointed 
arches  of  later  date ;  there  is  a  chancel  with  a  north  and  south  aisle 
on  the  east  side  of  the  round  part,  and  a  ffood  tower  and  spire  of 
perpendicular  character  on  the  west  side.  There  are  several  district 
churches.  Among  the  numerous  dissefiting  meeting-houses  is  the 
Castle  Hill  meeting,  which  contains  a  mural  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Doddridge,  who  exercised  his  ministry,  and  conducted  an  academy 
for  the  education  of  ministers  in  this  town  for  more  than  20  years. 
The  Independents  have  two  other  chapels;  the  Baptists  have  five 
chapels;  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  two;  and  the  Primitive  and  Asso* 


ciation  Methodists,  Unitarians,  Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Mormons,  have  one  each.  Of  the  religious  houses  which  existed  before 
the  Reformation  the  hospitals  of  St  Thomas  and  St  John  still 
remain.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1641,  is  free  to  26 
boys.  There  are  a  Blue-coat  school  for  25  boys;  a  Yellow  school 
for  20  boys;  a  Blue-coat  school  for  80  girls;  several  Pai-ochial, 
National,  British,  and  Infant  schools ;  and  a  school  supported  by  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  There  are  also  a  mechanics  institute,  which  in 
1861  had  670  members,  and  a  library  containing  10,000  volumes,  a 
natural  history  and  an  archsoological  society,  a  savings  bank,  the  general 
ibflrmary,  the  royal  Victoria  dispensary,  and  the  general  lunatic 
hospital  and  asylum.  The  architectural  society  of  the  archdeaconry 
of  Northampton  holds  its  meetings  in  the  town. 

The  principal  branch  of  trade  carried  on  in  Northampton  is  boot- 
and  shoe-makiDg,  in  which  about  2500  persons  are  employed.  The 
articles  are  sent  to  London  and  other  parts  of  England,  or  are  exported. 
Considerable  business  is  done  in  currying  leather;  some  stockings 
and  lace  are  made.  There  are  iron-  and  brass-foundries,  com-milla^ 
breweries,  and  coach-works.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  the  principal,  that  held  on  Saturday,  being  a  cattle-market 
About  12  fain  are  held  in  the  coune  of  the  year;  the  one  held  on  the 
19th  of  September  is  called  the  cheese  fair.  There  is  also  a  wool  fair. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  numerous  market-gardens.  The 
assizes  for  the  county,  quarter  sessions,  and  a  county  court  are  held  at 
Northampton.    The  Pytchley  Hunt  races  are  held  annually  in  March. 

NORTHAMPTON.    [MAsaAOHUBBTTS.] 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England,  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  counties  of  Leicester,  Rutland,  and  Lincoln ;  E.  by  those  of 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and  Bedford ;  S.  by  those  of  Bucldngham 
and  Oxford;  and  W.  by  Warwickshire.  It  lies  between  61"  69'  and 
62"  40^  N.  lat,  0"  8'  and  V  20'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from 
north-east  to  south-west  is  66  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth  at  right 
angles  to  the  length  is  26  miles,  but  the  average  width  is  hardly  so 
much  as  16  miles.  Its  area  is  1016  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1841  was  199,228 ;  in  1851  it  was  212,380. 

Swrface  wid  Otology, — The  surface  of  the  county  is  undulating; 
the  hUls  do  not  rise  to  a  great  height,  but  present  gentle  declivities, 
separated  bjr  intervening  vales  watered  by  rivulets  and  rivers.  A 
nearly  continuous  range  of  heights  runs  just  within  the  northern 
boundary,  commencing  near  Duddington,  and  running  in  a  south- 
western direction  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Watford,  where  it  turns 
more  to  the  south,  and  meets  at  Woodford  another  range  that  crosses 
the  southern  division  of  the  county  to  the  north  of  Towcester.  At  a 
short  distance  east  of  Woodford  a  ciiain  of  hills  runs  nearly  due  south 
firom  the  range  north  of  Towcester  to  the  most  southern  part  of  the 
county.  The  highest  land  Is  about  Daventry,  where  Arbuiy  Hill 
rises  to  the  height  of  804  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  general 
elevation  is  about  800  feet  above  the  sea  leveL  The  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  county,  near  Peterborough,  belongs  to  the  great  fen 
district,  and  is  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  eastern  border  of  the  county,  comprising  the  heights  east  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nen,  adjacent  to  Huntingdonshire  and  Bedfordshire, 
is  occupied  by  the  Oxford  clay,  which  forms  the  separation  between 
the  middle  and  lower  divisions  of  the  oolitic  series.  The  north  of  the 
county,  the  central  parts,  and  the  south-eastern  border  are  occupied 
by  the  oolites.  At  Collyweston  and  Easton,  near  the  Welland,  beds 
of  forest  marble  are  ouarried  for  roofing-slates.  On  the  slope  of  the 
hiUs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nen,  at  Raunds  and  Stanwick,  near 
Higham*  Ferrers,  a  shelly  stone  of  a  blue  colour  is  quarried,  sufficiently 
compact  to  take  a  tolerable  polish.  At  the  base  of  the  oolitic  forma- 
tion, all  along  the  line  of  railway  from  Peterborough  to  Towcester, 
an  important  bed  of  iron-stone  has  been  recently  discovered.  The 
western  border  of  the  county  and  one  or  two  valleys  penetrating  into 
the  interior  are  occupied  by  the  lias.  Limestone  is  obtained  in  great 
plenty  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  county.  Good  clay  for  making  brinks 
and  tiles  is  found  in  various  places. 

Hydrcgraplvy  and  Commtmicatiom. — The  greater  part  of  the  county 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Nen,  which  river  is  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  two  streams  which  unite  their  waters  near  Northampton,  where  the 
Nen  becomes  navigable,  and  flows  north-east  through  the  county  by 
Wellingborough,  Higham  Ferrew,  Thrapston,  and  Oundle;  below 
Oundle  it  reaches  the  border  of  the  county,  which  it  separates  for 
some  distance  from  Huntingdonshire.  At  Peterborough  the  navigable 
channel  of  the  Nen  leaves  the  county  altogether;  but  the  Oatswater 
drain,  which  is  an  ancient  channel  or  arm  of  the  river,  follows  the 
border  some  miles  farther,  till  it  unites  with  an  arm  of  the  Welland 
from  near  Croyland.  The  length  of  the  Nen  in  this  county  or  on 
the  border  is  about  60  miles;  that  of  the  Catswater  drain  about 
8  miles.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Ise  (24  miles  long),  and 
the  Harper's  Brook  and  the  Willow  Brook  (each  about  15  miles 
long).  These  tributaries  are  not  navigable.  The  WeUtrnd  riaee  at 
Sibbertoft  in  this  county,  6  miles  south-west  of  Market  Harborouglv 
and  flows  to  the  border  of  the  county,  which  it  separates  soooee- 
sively  from  Leicestershire,  Rutlandshire,  and  Lincolnriiirei  That  pari 
of  ^e  coune  of  the  Welland  which  belongs  to  Northamptonshire 
is  about  60  miles.  The  navigation  commences  at  Stamford,  from 
which  town  there  is  a  navigable  cut  to  Deeping.  The  Awm  riaes  ttb 
Naaeby,  and  has  the  upper  part  of  its  course  in  this  county,  and  the 
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Learn,  a  feeder  of  the  Avon,  rises  in  the  hills  west  of  Daventry.  The 
Oufie  rises  near  Brackley,  and  has  part  of  its  course  on  the  southern 
border.  The  Tow  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sulgrave,  and  flows 
north-east  to  Towoester,  whence  its  course  is  first  east,  and  then  south- 
south-east,  to  its  junction  with  the  Ouse,  below  Stouj  Stratford.  The 
Cherwell,  or  Charwell,  rises  at  Charwellton,  5  miles  S.W.  from 
Baventry,  and,  after  crossing  an  angle  of  Ozfonishire,  runs  for  some 
miles  along  the  south-western  boundary  of  the  county  past  Banbury, 
on  its  way  to  join  the  Thames  at  Oxford. 

The  Grand  Junction  Canal  enters  the  ootmty  near  Stony  Stratford, 
and  runs  north-west,  passing  between  Northampton  and  Daventry, 
until  it  joins  the  Oxford  Canal,  near  Braunston,  just  within  the 
western  boundary  of  the  county.  There  is  a  navigable  cut  from  near 
Stony  Stratford  to  Buckingham,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  within  this 
county.  The  Union  Caual  unites  with  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  not  far 
from  the  Braunston  tunnel ;  and  with  the  Leicester  Canal  at  Foxton. 

The  principal  roads  that  traverse  the  county  are  the  road  throygh 
Newport  Pagnell,  Northampton,  and  Market  Harborough;  the  road 
through  Higham  Ferrero,  Kettering,  and  Rockingham;  the  Great 
North  road,  which  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  county  to  Stamford 
in  Lincolnshire ;  and  the  road  which  branches  off  from  it  at  Norman 
Cross  in  Huntingdonshire,  to  Peterborough  and  Beeping.  The  London 
and  North- Western  railway  crosses  this  county  between  Wolverton 
and  Rugby.  From  the  BUsworth  station  another  line  runs  through 
Northampton,  down  the  valley  of  the  Nen,  to  Peterborough,  where  it 
meets  the  Great  Northern,  the  Eastern  Counties,  and  other  lines. 
The  Rugby  and  Stamford  line  joins  the  county  on  the  north-west, 
near  Market  Harborough,  and  passing  Rockingham,  skirts  the  Welland 
as  far  as  Stamford,  where  a  branch  of  the  Midland  Counties  connects 
it  with  Peterborough  and  Leicester.  The  soulhem  part  of  the  county 
is  crossed  by  the  Buckinghamshire  railway,  which,  connecting  Banbury 
and  Buckingham,  passes  through  Brackley. 

(MmatCt  Soil,  d:c, — The  county  of  Northampton  has  many  advantages 
in  point  of  climate  and  soil,  and  has  for  a  long  time  been  comparatively 
well  cultivated  and  productive.  The  soil  is  generally  adapted  to  pro- 
duce both  com  and  pasture  of  a  superior  quality.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  healthy.  Owing  to  its  inland  situation,  and  the  absence 
of  lofty  hills,  this  county  is  not  so  subject  to  heavy  and  continued 
rains  as  the  counties  which  lie  farther  west  The  surface  is  pleasingly 
diversified  by  gentle  swells  and  depressions,  interspersed  with  woods 
and  plantations. 

The  black  mould  of  the  fens,  and  the  brown  crumbling  loam  of  the 
uplands,  produce  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  beans,  barley,  and  oats; 
the  upland  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  turnips  and  green  crops.  The 
pastures  are  rich,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  fatted  for  the  London 
market  The  fattening  ^^  cattle  is  a  principal  object  of  the  Northamp- 
tonshire farmers,  some  of  whom  are  great  cattle-breeders.  But  the 
majority  of  the  farmers  buy  Scotch  and  Welsh  cattle  in  autumn,  turn 
them  into  the  pastures  to  eat  the  coarse  grass  remaining  after  the  fat 
beasts  are  Bent  to  market  during  the  winter,  and  finish  them  on  grass 
in  the  following  summer.  Many  Hereford  long-horns  and  Burham 
short-horns  are  bought  in  spring,  carried  on  at  grass  till  near  winter, 
and  then  finished  with  turnips,  oil-cake,  and  chopped  straw.  The 
short-horned  breed  is  a  favourite  stock.  The  breed  of  sheep  most 
common  in  Northamptonshire  is  the  improved  Leicester.  Some  very 
fine  flocks  of  breeding  ewes  are  kept  in  the  county. 

Besides  the  natural  woods,  many  plantations  have  been  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  numerous  residences  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
Rockingham  Forest^  formerly  one  of  the  laigest  in  the  kingdom,  is 
now  inclosed. 

IHmnonM,  Towns,  d&c— The  county  of  Northampton  is  divided,  for 
parliamentary  purposes,  into  two  divisions— North  and  South.  At 
the  time  of  the  Bomesday  survey  it  contained  30  hundreda  There 
are  now  only  20  hundreds,  10  in  each  division  of  the  county.  The 
hundreds^  in  the  Northern  division,  with  their  relative  positions  in 
the  division,  are  as  follows :— Corby,  west;  Hamfordshoe,  south; 
Higham  Ferrers, south-east;  Huxloe,  east;  Navisford, central ;  Nassa- 
burgh,  or  Peterborough  Liberty,  north-east;  Orlingbury,  south,  and 
central;  Polebrook,  east;  Rothwell,  south-west;  Willybrook,  north- 
west. The  hundreds  in  the  Southern  division  are— Chipping  Ward, 
west;  Cleley,  south-east;  Fawsley,  west;  Greens  Norton,  central; 
Guilsborough,  west;  King's  Sutton,  south;  Nobottle  Grove,  central; 
Spelhoe,  north-east ;  Towcester,  central,  and  south;  and  Wymersley, 
east.  There  are  in  the  county,  the  county  and  market-town  and 
borough  of  Northampton;  the  city  of  Petebbobouqh;  the  borough 
and  market-towns  of  Brackley  and  Higham  Ferrers;  and  the  market- 
towns  of  Baventbt,  Ketterino,  Oundle,  Thbapston,  Towcester, 
and  Wellikqborough.  Kingscliffe  and  Rothwell  formerly  had 
marketa  Those  printed  in  small  capitals  are  described  under  their 
respective  titles ;  the  others  we  notice  nere : — 

Higham  Ferren,  population  1140  m  1861,  stands  on  a  rocky 
eminence  half  a  mile  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Nen,  16  miles  KN.£. 
from  Northampton.  It  has  a  large  and  curious  church,  partly  of  the 
deoorate<^  and  partly  of  the  perpendicular  style.  The  western 
entrsnce  is  much  enriched  with  sculpture.  The  tower  is  surmounted 
with  a  crocketed  octagonal  spire.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  Near  the  church  are  a  Grammar, 
■ohool  (a  fine  stone  building),  and  an  old  bede-house  or  ahnshouse. 


The  town-hall  is  a  neat  building  of  modem  erection.  The  ahalt  of 
the  ancient  marketKnoss,  oompond  of  one  stone  16  feet  high,  stands 
in  front  of  the  town-hall  The  principal  business  of  the  plaos  is  shoe- 
making.  There  are  several  yearly  cattle  fura.  The  oorponKfcion  ooid> 
sists  of  a  mayor,  7  aldermen,  and  IS  burgesses. 

Ktngtdifft,  population  1407  in  1851,  is  12  miles  W.  by  &  from 
Peterborough.  The  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  built  partly  in 
the  transition  decorated  style,  and  partly  in  the  perpendicular  style. 
There  are  National,  British,  and  Ezidowed  schools.  The  Indepeodenti^ 
and  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistio  Methodists  have  chapels.  The  only 
ind'ustrial  product  of  the  town  is  wooden  turnery.  There  is  a  yeiily 
fair  (October  29th)  for  cheese,  linen,  and  tumeiy  ware. 

RothweU,  population  2278  in  1861,  about  14  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Northampton,  is  situated  on  the  southern  alope  of  a  hiU.  The  rain 
of  the  market-house,  begun  by  Sir  Thomas  Tresham  in  1577,  hot 
never  finished,  consiats  of  a  square  area  surrounded  by  laigs  pointed 
arches,  designed  for  the  marketi  and  a  suite  of  pooms  above  with  wide 
square-headed  windows ;  the  whole  ib  ornamented  with  Boric  pilastoi, 
shields  with  arms,  &c.  The  building  was  repaired  in  1827.  Hie 
church,  which  is  of  great  length,  has  an  embattled  tower  and  a  fine 
doorway.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents  have  places  of 
worship,  and  there  are  National,  British,  and  Free  schools.  An 
institution  called  Jesus  HospitiJ,  founded  in  1590,  provides  rooms  for 
18  poor  men,  who  have  also  a  weekly  i^owanoe  and  other  perqrudtes. 
There  is  a  large  yearly  fair  for  livestock,  pedlezy,  and  leather. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages :  the  popo- 
lations  given  are  those  of  the  parishes  in  1851 : — 

Bcumaek,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Peterborough,  population  998,  sn 
ancient  village,  with  a  church,  the  tower  of  whidi  is  in  part  of  Angjo* 
Saxon  character.  The  neighbourhood  suffered  from  the  Banes  in  th* 
beginning  of  the  11th  century.  Extensive  quarries  were  formeiiy 
worked  here.  With  the  stone  were  built  Peterborough,  CrowUnd, 
Thomey,  and  Ramsey  monasteries,  and  other  eedewastioal  stroctnrei 
BlaketUjf,  population  798,  is  4  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Towcester,  in  the 
midst  of  a  thickly-wooded  district  The  church  is  of  late  perpendienlir 
character.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1669,  has  sn 
endowment  of  about  802.  a  year,  and  had  85  scholars  in  185S.  There 
are  several  parochial  charities.  Near  the  village  is  Blskesley  Hooit^ 
which  in  the  14th  century  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  St  John. 
BlinBorth,  population  951,  about  4^  miles  S.W.  from  Northamptoo. 
The  North- Western  railway  has  a  station  about  a  mile  from  the 
village.  The  Grand  Junction  Canal  here  passes  through  a  tonnel 
one  mile  and  three  quarters  long.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome 
building,  with  nave,  aisles,  and  an  embattled  tower.  There  is  a  chi^ 
for  BaptistSb  Bravnaton,  population  1253,  is  situated  near  the  unioB 
of  the  Grand  Junction  and  Oxford  canals,  and  about  3  miles  N.W. 
from  Baventiy.  The  church  is  a  Ivge  and  handsome  structure,  in  the 
decorated  style,  recently  erected  by  subscription,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of 
60002.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  wonhip, 
and  there  is  a  National  school  On  the  canal  banks  are  exteofire 
warehouses  and  wharfis.  Brigatock,  population  1231,  about  20  mike 
N.N.E.  from  Northampton,  had  formerly  a  market.  Three  anniisl 
fairs  are  still  held.  An  ancient  market-cross  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
village.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  chapels  for  Inde- 
pendents and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  two  charity  schools.  Jacttfi 
Long,  population  2341,  distant  9  miles  N.W.  from  Northampton. 
The  church  has  undergone  frequent  repairs  and  alterations ;  the  tower 
is  early  English.  There  are  chapels  for  Independents  and  Baptist 
a  National  school,  and  a  branch  of  the  Northampton  savings  baoL 
Bughrook,  population  860,  about  6  miles  W.aW.  from  Northampton. 
The  North- Western  railway  and  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  pass  to 
the  west  of  the  village.  Besides  the  parish  churdiy  there  are  chapels 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Calvinistic  Baptists,  and  Quakers.  Then 
is  a  National  school.  Soap-works,  limekilns,  and  bride-  and  tile* 
works  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  Burton  Latimm;  populatioa  1007, 
pleasantly  situated  about  4  miles  S.E.  from  Kettering,  has  a  hand- 
some church,  with  an  embattled  tower,  surmounted  with  a  spire; 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists;  a  Free  school;  sn 
Infant  school ;  and  a  Girls  school  A  large  carpet-mill  gives  consider 
able  employment  Ceutor,  population  1396,  near  the  left  bank  of  ths 
river  Nen,  consists  chiefly  of  houses  scattwed  along  the  high  road, 
about  5  miles  W.  from  Peterborough.  The  church  has  a  Isige  ceotnl 
tower,  of  early  English  style,  surmounted  with  a  pyramidsl  spin^ 
resting  upon  four  circular  arches.  There  are  a  <£apel  for  Inde- 
pendents, a  National  school,  and  a  school  with  a  small  endowmeoi 
Fragments  of  pavements,  baths,  pottery,  and  other  Roman  remains 
have  been  found  here.  Castor  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Roman  station  Bumomagus.  The  ancient  Enmine-street  passed 
through  the  village.  A  convent  existed  here  in  the  Saxon  timep. 
Milton  Abbey,  the  magnificent  seat  of  Eari  FitiwiUiam,  which  stands 
in  an  extensive  park  to  the  north-east  of  Castor,  was  built  in 
Henry  YIIL's  reign.  Crick,  population  994,  about  12  nules  N.W. 
from  Northampton,  is  situated  near  the  Berby  and  Leicester  Grand 
Union  Canal  The  church,  originally  early  English,  but  considanhly 
altered,  has  a  tower  surmounted  with  an  octagonal  spire  of  great 
beauty.  There  are  chapels  for  Wedeyan  Methodists  and  Inda- 
pendents;  a  National  school;  a  Girls  'and  Infant  scdiool,  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  the  rector;  and  some  nunor  ohuities.    Basket-mskia^ 
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brick-making,  aud  i\>po-making  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  Bome 
ooro-milla.    Du^rough,  population  1350,  situated  about  6  miles  N.W. 
from  Kettering,  had  formerly  a  oonsiderable  manufacture  of  Bilk-plush 
for  the  ooyering  of  hata,  but  this  branch  of  industry  has  somewhat 
declined.    The  parish  church  has  a  tower  surmounted  with  a  spire. 
There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Calvinists,  and  Baptists ; 
also  National  schools.    EarPi  Barton,  population  1277,  about  6  miles 
E.N.K  from  Northampton,  has  a  very  ancient  church.    The  tower  is 
of  Anglo-Saxon  architecture,  and  very  rude ;  the  summit  of  the  tower, 
which  is  embattled,  is  of  late  date.    The  southern  doorway  is  of 
highly-enriched  Norman  workmanship.    There  are  chapels  for  Wes- 
.leyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  National  schools.    Fii^edon,  or 
Thingdon,  population  1588,  is  about  6  miles  S.E.  from  Kettering,  in  a 
retired  situation.    It  possesses  an  elegant  church,  of  the  14th  century, 
with  a  beautiful  tower  and  spire ;  in  the  parvise  over  the  porch  is  a 
▼aluable  library  of  theological  works.    There  are  in  the  Tillage  a 
chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  a  Free  Grammar  school,  and  an 
Infant  school     Malting,  shoemaking,  and  the  making  of  rush-mats 
give  considerable  employment    GuMorotigh,  population  982,  about  9 
miles  N.N.W.  from  Northampton.    The  church  is  ancient;   at  the 
west  end  is  a  tower  in  the  early  English  style,  surmounted  with  a 
spire  of  decorated  character.    The  Baptists  have  a  chapeL    The  afiairs 
of  the  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1668  for  50  children,  have 
been  in  Chancery  for.  more  than  20  years ;  the  endowment  i3  80/.  a 
year,  but  the  school  is  shut  up.   There  is  also  a  Writing  school,  founded 
in  1609,  of  which  the  endowment  is  about  73/.  a  year;  in  it  about  30 
children  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithm'etic  without  chai^ge. 
At  HoUoweUf  or  Holywell,  a  hamlet  in  Guilsborough  parish,  is  a  neat 
chapel  of  ease,  erected  in  1840,  in  the  early  English  style,  at  the 
expense  of  the  vicar.    On  the  summit  of  the  Burroughs,  or  Borough 
Hill,  between  the  sources  of  the  Avon  and  the  Nen,  is  the  site  of  an 
extensive  Roman  encampment.    Haddon,   West,  population  989,  is 
about  10  miles  N.W.  from  Northampton,  on  the  road  to  Rugby.    The 
church  is  an  ancient  edifice  with  a  massive  square  tower.    There  are 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  a  National  and  a  British 
school    Habdinqstone.    Irthlingborough,  population  1577,  is  2  miles 
N.W.  from  Higham  Ferrers.    The  river  Nen  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  shoe-making.   Brick- 
making  is  carried  on.    The  church  was  formerly  collegiate.    There 
are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  an 
Endowed  school.    In  the' centre  of  the  village  is  the  shaft  of  ah  ancient 
cross.    Kingathorpe,  population  1586,  is  2  miles  N.  by  W.  from  North- 
ampton.   There  is  a  town-hall  in  the  village  for  the  meeting  of  the 
trustees  of  the  manor,  which  is  a  royal  demesne,  held  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  townsmen.    In  the  vicinity  are  stone-quarries,  lime- 
works,  and  a  brick*kiln.    The  church,  partly  Norman  in  style,  is 
spacious.     The  Baptists  have  a  chapel,  and  there  are  National  and 
Infant  schools.    Middlelon  Cheney,  population  1330,  is  7  miles  W.N.W. 
from  Brackley.    The  church  is  a  handsome  gothio  building,  with  a 
lofty  spire.    The  Baptists  have  a  neat  chapel  in  the  village,  and  there 
is  a  National  school    On  May  6th,  1643,  the  Earl  of  Northampton, 
at  the  head  of  a  royalist  force,  defeated  the  Parliamentarians  at 
Middleton  Cheney.    MouUon,  population  1511,  is  a  village  a  mile  in 
length,  on  the  left  bauk  of  the  river  Nen,  4^  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Northampton.    The  church  is  partly  of  Norman  architecture.    The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  is 
a  National  school    Moulton  Park,  whi(^  is  extra-parochial,  called  in 
some  early  documents  Northampton  Park,  was  at  one  time  a  feudal 
appendage  to  the  castle  of  Northampton.    Naaeby,  population  848, 
about  12  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Northampton,  was  formerly  a  market- 
town  ;  the  market-cross  is  still  standing  near  the  church.    The  village 
stands  on  very  high^ground.    The  houses  are  generally  constructed  of 
clay.    The  parish  church,  which  is  ancient,  has  a  western  embattled 
tower,  with  a  crocketed  spire,  which  being  unfinished,  the  stone-work 
has  been  surmounted  with  a  wooden  framework  15  feet  high,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  a  large  copper-ball    The  Methodists  have  a  chapel  in 
Naseby,  and  there  is  a  National  school    On  June  14th,  1645,  the 
decisive  battle  of  Naseby,  in  which  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  defeated 
Charles  and  his  forces,  was  fought  about  a  mile  north  from  the  village. 
The  field  of  battle,  then  an  open  heath,  is  now  inclosed  and  divided. 
A  pyramidal  monument  has  been  placed  near  the  spot    Patdenptiry, 
population  1162,  about  11  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Northunpton,  consists 
of  two  portions,  called  Church  End  and  Pury  End,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  apart,  and  extending  in  all  about  a  mile  in  length.    The 
parish  church  is  placed  between  the  two  portions  of  the  village. 
There  are  chapels  for  Independents  and  Methodists,  and  a  National 
school.    The  population  is  chiefly  agricultural    ^undt,  population 
1870,  is  a  straggling  village,  4  nules  N.  by  E.  from  Higlumi  Ferrers. 
The  church  has  a  remarkably  fine  and  lofty  tower  and  spire.    There 
are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and-  Baptists,  and  a  National 
school    The  manufacture  of  shoes  is  carried  on.    In  the  vicinity  are 
some  quarries  of  ragstone ;  this  stone,  used  for  chimney-pieces,  window- 
slabs,  &C.,  has  been  called  Raunds  Marble.    Rockingham,  population 
261,  about  10  miles  S.W.  from  Stamford  by  railway,  had  formerly  a 
market;   an  ancient  castle,  of  which  the  g^rand  entrance  gateway 
remains,  was  fortified  for  Charles  I.,  and  besieged  by  Cromwell 
Ru$hdtn,  population  1460,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Higham  Ferrers,  has 
a  lai:ge  and  handsome  cruciform  church,  with  a  fine  tower  and  spire 


of  perpendicular  character :  the  piers  and  arches,  the  transepts  and  part 
of  the  chancel,  are  of  decorated  English  character.  The  Baptists  and 
Wesleyaa  Methodists  have  chapels.  The  making  of  boots  and  shoes 
employs  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Stamford  Baron,  population  1778, 
on  the  border  of  the  county,  forms  part  of  tiie  parliamentuy 
borough  of  Staufobd,  in  Lincolnshire,  the  two  counties  being  here 
separated  by  the  river  Welland.  Weedon-Beck,  population  2833  (of 
whom  837  were  in  Weedon  barracks),  4  miles  S,B.  from  Daventry,  so 
named  from  a  religious  house  established  here  as  a  cell  to  the  abbey 
of  Bee  in  Normandy.  It  is  situated  on  the  Watling-street  Wulfhere, 
king  of  Mercia,  had  a  palace  here.  The  church  is  an  andent  building : 
the  body  of  the  church  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  1825  by  the  vicar. 
There  are  chwpels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Roman 
Catholics ;  a  Free  and  an  Infant  school  The  Grand  Junction  Canal 
passes  through  the  village,  and  near  it  the  line  of  the  North- Western 
railway  is  carried  through  a  tunnel  400  yards  long.  The  royal  militaxy 
dep6t  at  Weedon,  which  covers  about  150  acres,  contains  extensive 
barracks;  spacious  storehouses  for  artillery,  small-arms,  and  ammu- 
nition ;  an  hospital,  and  workshops  for  artisans :  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
establishments  of  the  kind  m  Europe.  Welford,  population  1153, 
about  124  miles  N.N.W.  from  Northampton,  on  the  border  of  the 
county,  is  passed  on  the  west  by  the  Grand  Union  Canal,  from  which 
there  is  a  short  branch  to  the  village.  The  church  has  portions  of 
early  English,  decorated,  and  kte  perpendicular  architecture.  There 
are  a  chapel  for  Independents,  a  Free  school,  and  a  Girls  school  The 
boot  and  shoe  manufacture  employs  many  of  the  inhabitants.  YardUy 
Hastings,  population  1210,  about  7  miles  E.S.E.  from  Northampton, 
near  the  border  of  the  county,  contains  a  considerable  number  of  good 
houses.  The  church,  which  is  ancient,  has  an  embattled  tower. 
There  are  chapels  for  Independents  and  Methodists,  a  National  and 
two  Infant  schools.  lime-burning  and  brick-making  are  carried  on. 
Nearly  2  miles  S.  W.  from  the  vUlage  is  Yardley  Chase,  which  abounds 
with  fine  timber,  and  is  stocked  with  deer.  In  this  chase  are  some 
very  large  trees,  including  the  Yardley  oak,  mentioned  by  the  poet 
Cowper.  An  avenue  three  miles  long  extends  from  Yardley  Hastings 
to  Castle  Ashby,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton.  CasUe 
Ashby  is  an  extensive  pile  in  the  form  of  a  square,  erected  in  1624. 

Divisions  for  EccUtiastical  and  Legal  Purposes.— The  county  is 
almost  entirely  comprehended  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough  and 
archdeaconry  of  Northampton.  Northamptonshire  is  in  the  Midhmd 
chcuit  The  assizes  are  held  at  Northampton,  quarter-sessions  at 
Nortluunpton  and  Peterborough;  and  county  courts  at  Brackley, 
Kettering,  Northampton,  Oundle,  Peterborough,  Thrapston,  Tow- 
cester,  and  Wellingborough.  The  county  jail  and  house  of  correction  is 
at  Northampton.  Borough  jails  are  at  Noi-thampton  and  Peterborough. 
Nine  members  were  returned  to  Parliament  from  this  county  before 
the  passmg  of  the  Reform  Act,  namely,  two  knights  of  the  shire,  two 
members  each  for  the  city  of  Peterborough  and  the  boroughs  of 
Northampton  and  Brackley,  and  one  member  for  the  borough  of 
Higham  Ferrers.  The  county  now  returns  eight  members,  Brackley 
and  Higham  Ferrers  being  disfranchised,  and  the  county  formed  into 
two  divisions,  each  returning  two  members. 

History,  Antiquities,  <fec.— In  the  Roman  division  of  Britam,  Nortlv 
amptonshire  was  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  CeesariensiB. 
Watling-street  crossed  it  in  a  north-west  direction  through  or  near 
Towcester  and  Daventrjr;  the  Via  Devana  crossed  it  near  Oundle  and 
Rockingham;  the  Ermme-street  crossed  the  north-eastern  extremity 
from  Castor,  on  the  Nen,  to  Stamford.  Watling-street  may  be  traced 
for  many  miles  from  the  summit  of  Borough  Hiil  near  Daventry.  On 
the  London  side  of  Weedon  it  is  incorporated  with  the  modern  high 
road.  Several  Roman  stations  are  usually  considered  to  have  been  in 
the  county— Tripontium,  Bennavenna,  Isanavatia,  and  Lactodorum  of 
Antoninus;  and  the  Brinaves  andDumomagus  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester. Bennavenna  was  probably  on  Borough  Hill,  a  short  distance 
east  of  Daventry,  on  which  is  one  of  the  largest  ancient  camps  existing 
in  the  island.  The  foundations  of  the  prsBtorium  were  discovered  in 
1823;  and  walls,  tessellated  pavements,  and  utensils  of  various  kinds 
were  brought  to  light  Lactodorum  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on 
Berrymount  Hill,  an  artificial  mount  on  the  north-east  side  of  Tow- 
cester. The  Brinavae,  or  Brinavis,  of  Richard  of  Cirencester  may  be 
placed  at  Black  Ground,  near  Chipping  Warden,  a  village  mi^  miles 
from  Daventry  on  the  road  to  Banbury,  where  Roman  coins  and  a 
great  quantity  of  potteiy  have  been  discovered.  A  rampart  ran  north 
and  south  near  this  station  for  some  distance;  it  was  probably  designed 
for  the  defence  of  a  frontier.  Soma  small  part  of  this  bank  is  remain- 
ing near  Warden,  and  is  called  Wallow  Bank.  Arbury  Bank,  not  far 
ofi;  is  probably  a  part  of  it ;  and  it  is  likely  that  this  defence  gave 
name  to  some  neighbouring  villages  or  hamlets,  as  Walton  (Wall-town) 
near  King's  Sutton,  Aston-in-the- Walls,  &c.  That  a  Roman  town  or 
station  existed  at  Castor  is  erident,  not  only  from  the  name,  but  from 
the  Roman  remains,  ruined  walls,  tessellated  pavements,  urns  and  other 
vessels  of  pottery,  and  corns  in  great  number,  found  there.  Similar 
remains  have  been  found  at  Chesterton,  or  rather  at  Water  Newton 
in  Huntingdonshire,  just  across  the  river :  either  Castor  or  Chesterton 
was  probably  the  Roman  Durobrivss  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus,  or  the  Dumomagus  of  Richard  of  Cirencester ;  perhaps  the 
two  may  be  identical  According  to  Tacitus,  Ostorius  Scapula,  pro- 
prsetor  of  Britam  under  Claudiu%  fortified  the  line  of  the  Nen  by  a 
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«haiQ  of  posts ;  many  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered  along  both 
banks  oi  this  river. 

The  county  was  included  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Mercia. 
In  the  invasion  of  that  kingdom  by  the  Danes,  the  monastery  of 
Vedeshamstede,  now  Peterborough,  was  destroyed;  and,  upon  the 
extinction  of  the  Mercian  dynasty,  the  county  was  divided  between 
the  West  Saxons  and  the  Dtmes,  the  former  having  all  to  the  south- 
west and  the  latter  all  to  the  north-east  of  Watling- street.  Of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  there  are  memorials  in  Brixworth,  Baruack,  and 
Earl's  Barton  churches.  Simon  de  St  Liz  built  the  castles  of  North- 
ampton and  Fotheriogay.  William  the  Conqueror  is  thought  to  have 
built  Rockingham  Castle.  In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  (1094)  a 
great  council  or  parliament  was  held  at  Rockingham  to  determine  the 
dispute  between  the  king  and  Ansel m,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
respecting  the  right  of  investiture.  Both  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I. 
frequently  resided  at  Northampton,  and  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II., 
Edward  III.,  and  Richard  IL,  several  parliaments  were  held  here :  at  the 
last  of  these  was  voted  the  poll-tax,  which  led  to  Wat  Tyler's  i-ebelliou. 
The  battle  of  Northampton  in  the  civil  war  of  the  Rosea  is  noticed 
under  Nortbauftoit.  In  1469  a  Royalist  force,  under  William  Her- 
bert, earl  of  Pembroke,  was  defeated  at  Edgecot,  on  the  border  of  the 
oounty  towards  Oxfordshire,  by  a  body  of  insurgents  headed  by  Robin 
of  Redesdale. 

Of  ancient  ecclesiastical  or  castellated  architecture  the  county 
possesses  several  specimens.  Brixworth  church,  7  miles  N.  from 
Northampton,  consists  of  a  nave,  south  aisle,  chancel,  west  tower,  and 
Btabrcase-turret,  on  the  western  side  of  the  tower ;  but  foundations  of 
aisles  and  other  parts  prove  that  the  original  building  was  more 
extensive.  Portions  of  Roman  work  are  built  up  iu  the  walls,  and 
the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  constructed  out  of  the 
materials  of  a  more  ancient  structure.  It  is  of  rude  character,  appa- 
rently of  the  11th  century,  but  has  been  greatly  altered  at  subsequent 
periods.  Brigstock  church,  between  Oundle  and  Rothwell,  is  another 
curious  church,  partly  of  Anglo-Saxon  date,  but  the  ancient  work 
forms  only  a  small  proportion.  Tho  tower  is  of  very  rough  masom^ 
plastered,  and  has  a  roughly-built  round  staircase  turret  on  the  west 
side,  like  Brixworth.  Earl  Barton's  church  has  a  remarkable  tower  of 
Anglo-Saxon  date.  Bamack  church,  near  Stamford,  has  a  tower  partly 
Anglo-Saxon.  Castor  church,  near  Peterborough,  is  a  large  and  fine 
eruciform  church,  with  a  Norman  tower  at  the  intersection,  which 
displays  almost  every  yariety  of  Anglo-Norman  moulding  and  orna- 
ment The  two  upper  stories  present  a  very  enriched  appearance, 
having  open  arches  and  continued  arcades  round.  Both  the  parapet 
of  the  tower  and  the  spire  are  of  later  date.  St  Peter's  church, 
Northampton,  and  Peterborough  cathedral,  have  considerable  portions 
of  Norman  architecture;  and  several  of  the  parish  churches  have 
some  Norman  features.  Of  later  date,  Barnwell  St  Andrew's, 
Aldwinkle  All  Saints,  Canons  Ashby,  Easton,  Fiuedon,  Fotheringay 
(formerly  collegiate),  Lowick,  Raunds,  Rushden,  St  Manx's  church  at 
Stamford  Baron,  Stanwick,  King's  Sutton,  Titchmarsh,  Warmington, 
Whiston,  Wilby,  and  Woolsaton  are  perhaps  most  worthy  of  notico 
for  their  beauty  or  for  the  curious  features  they  present  Of 
St  James's  Abbey,  Duston,  near  Northampton,  foimded  by  Williun 
Feverel,  natural  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  for  Augustinian 
canons,  and  of  Pipewell  Cistercian  abbey.  Great  Oakley,  near  Rocking- 
ham, only  the  foundations  and  traces  of  the  walls  are  remaining.  A 
portion  of  the  chapel  of  Catesby  Benedictine  nunnery,  near  Daveutiy ; 
n  portion,  supposed  to  be  the  refectory,  of  the  Cluniac  priory  at 
Daventry ;  the  conventual  church  of  the  priory  of  Augustinian 
canons  at  Canons  Ashby,  between  Northampton  and  Banbury ;  the 
kitchen  and  a  few  other  vestiges  of  Sewardsley  Cistercian  priory,  near 
Towcester,  are  the  principal  monastic  remains.  Queen  s  Cross  at 
Hardingstone  has  been  already  noticed.  Geddington  Cross,  near 
Kettering,  another  of  those  erected  by  Edward  I.,  is  of  triangular 
shape,  elevated  on  eight  steps,  and  divided  into  three  compartments ; 
it  is  richly  adorned  with  statues  and  carvings. 

The  castellated  ruins  are  few.  These  are,  tho  eai*thworks  of  North- 
ampton, Higham  Ferrers,  Brackley,  Fotheringay,  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  others,  and  the  gateway  of  Rockingham.  Fotheringay  Castle  was 
founded  soon  after  the  Conquest ;  Richard  III.  was  bom  in  it ;  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  imprisoned  in  it  by  her  cousin  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  here  she  waa  tried  and  executed  February  8th  1687.  This  caatlo 
was  demolished  by  Mary's  son,  James  I.,  soon  after  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  England.  Barnwell  Castle  is  a  fine  and  interesting  ruin : 
it  consists  of  four  massy  round  towers,  with  their  connecting  waUs 
inclosing  a  quadrangular  court ;  the  western  wall  is  dilapidated.  The 
gnmd  gateway,  which  still  remains,  is  flanked  by  two  round  towers. 

There  are  a  few  ancient  mansions.  Drayton  House,  near  Thrapston, 
is  of  the  age  of  Henry  VI. :  it  retains  many  of  the  features  of  an 
ancient  castle.  Fawsley  House,  8  miles  S.  from  Daventry,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Knightly  family,  is  an  incongruous  pile  of  various  dates. 
Northborough  manor-house,  between  Peterborough  and  Market 
Deeping,  now  a  farm-house,  is  of  decorated  English  character,  and 
some  of  its  portions  and  details  are  very  beautiful  BurgUloy  House, 
on  the  border  of  the  county  near  Stamford,  was  built  for  the  most 
part  by  tho  great  Lord  Burghley,  though  many  additions  and  alter- 
ations have  been  made  by  subsequent  possessors.  It  is  a  vast  pile, 
displaying  magnifioence  rather  than  taste.    Kirby  Hall,  near  Rocking- 


ham,  was  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  lord-keeper :  it  has  been 
materially  altered  since. 

The  battle  of  Naseby,  which  decided  the  great  civil  war,  was  fought 
in  this  county  in  1645.  After  the  Scotch  had  delivered  the  king  to 
the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  he  was  brought  to  Holdenby  House, 
about  6  miles  N.W.  from  Northampton,  whence  be  was  carried  off  by 
Cornet  Joyce.  Holdenby  House,  which  had  been  built  by  Sir  Chiisto- 
pher  Hatton,  vras  demolished  by  order  of  the  Parliament 

StcUintics:  Religious  Worthip  and  Sducatum. — According  to  the 
Returns  of  tho  Census  of  1851,  there  were  then  in  the  county  'Jj'l 
places  of  worship,  of  which  292  belonged  to  the  Established  Cborch, 
118  to  four  sections  of  Methodists,  87  to  Baptists,  56  to  Independeuta; 
6  to  Quakers,  6  to  Roman  Catholics,  i  to  the  Countess  of  HuntiDgdun'i 
Connexion,  4  to  Mormons,  and  3  to  Moravians.  The  number  of  Sunday 
schools  was  426,  of  which  257  were  conducted  by  Episcopalians,  6S  by 
Methodists,  52  by  Baptists,  and  39  by  Independents.  The  number  of 
Sunday  scholars  was  33,614.  Of  day-schools  there  were  6S7,  of  which 
276  were  public  schools,  with  18,969  scholars,  and  411  were  prir&te 
schools,  with  7555  scholars.  Of  evening  schools  for  adults  then 
were  15,  with  305  pupils.  There  were  8  literary  and  scientific  in^ti* 
tutions,  with  1451  members,  and  14,824  volumes  in  the  libruies 
belonging  to  them. 

Savings  Banks.^ln  1853  the  county  possessed  four  savings  banks-* 
at  Kettering,  Northampton,  Oundle,  and  Peterborough.  The  iotil 
amount  due  to  depositors  on  November  20th  1858  was  2BS,335L  St. 

NORTHERN  SOVEREIGNTY.  This  name  has  been  given,  bat 
perhaps  not  definitely,  to  'an  extensive  tract  of  country  which  wu 
annexed  in  1848  to  the  British  possessions  in  South  Africa.  It 
includes  the  whole  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Drachenber]^  ifonn- 
taius,  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Orange  River,  the  Ky 
Gareep  and  the  Nu  Gareep,  comprising  a  triangular  area  of  about 
50,000  square  miles. 

The  Drachcnberg  Mountains,  called  also  the  Quathlamba  Mountain^ 
run  parallel  with  the  eastern  coast  of  South  Africa,  at  a  distance 
varying  from  60  to  90  miles  from  the  shore.  They  rise  to  a  height  of 
from  6000  to  8000  feet,  with  towering  peaks  and  rocky  ridges,  inle^ 
rupted  only  by  ravines  and  chasms,  and  thuB  form  a  barrier  almost 
impassable  between  Kaffi*aria  and  Natal  on  the  east,  and  the  Xorthem 
Sovereignty  on  the  west  A  secondary  range,  called  by  the  luMw 
Malati,  or  the  Peaks,  runs  parallel  to  the  principal  chain,  at  no  great 
distance  farther  inland ;  and  ofiEdbts,  caued  the  AVittebergen  and 
Sneuwbcrgen,  extend  westward  from  the  Drachenberg  range,  and 
close  in  the  Northern  Sovereignty  on  the  south. 

The  country  immediately  west  of  the  mountain  ranges  is  from  5000 
to  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  ^de 
plateaus,  which,  sloping  gradually  downwards  towards  the  lower  coune 
of  the  Yaal  River,  teruunate  in  plains  of  vast  extent,  sometimes  con- 
taining numerous  isolated  and  rocky  hills,  but  generally  quite  flat  and 
without  trees.  These  vast  wastes  are  for  the  most  part  withoata 
single  human  inhabitant,  but  afford  abundant  means  of  subsistence  U> 
countless  herds  of  antelopes,  quaggas,  and  other  wild  snimak  All 
the  rivers  fall  ultimately  either  into  the  Ky  Gareep  or  the  Nu  Gareep. 
The  Ky  Gareep,  or  Vaal  River,  rises  between  26*  and  27*  S.  Ut, 
29*  and  80"  K.  long.,  about  200  miles  W.  from  Delagoa  Bay,  in  an 
interior  range  of  mountains  bounding  the  great  plains  on  the  north, 
and  flows  west,  south,  and  south-wcst  till  it  meets  the  Nu  Qareep. 
The  Nu  Gareep,  or  Cradock  River,  rises  hi  the  Drachenberg  Mountaini, 
about  29°  S.  lat,  80*  E.  long.  It  flows  south-west,  west,  and  after- 
wards north-west,  till  It  joins  the  Ky  Gareep.  Its  principal  affiaent 
from  the  north  is  the  Caledon;  from  the  south  it  receives  the 
Stormberg  River,  the  Oorlogs,  the  Zeekoe  River,  and  others  o:  .^ 
importance. 

This  portion  of  the  contment,  being  remote  from  the  eea-coist, 
receives  its  rain  in  thunder-storms,  chiefly  during  the  summer  monthi, 
of  which  December  and  January  are  tho  hottest ;  and  there  being  no 
rain  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  climate  and  soil  are  then  charao 
terised  by  great  dryness,  though  copious  dews  fall  at  night  The 
smtdler  rivers  are  dried  up,  and  the  ponds  and  lagoons  are  conruted 
into  swamps. 

The  White-Faced  Antelope  {AntUopc  aOnfrons),  the  SpringBjk 
(A,  euchove),  the  Gnu  (A.  Gnu),  and  the  Quagga  {Equut  Qtta^ya)srtm 
to  be  in  the  greatest  abundance.  They  are  often  seen  in  oountleis 
hei'ds  covering  an  immense  extent  of  the  plains,  mixed  with  otiief 
species  of  the  antelope,  which  are  less  numerous,  and  with  bufelo^ 
Hyaenas  are  abundant  Lions  are  very  common.  The  hippopotamus 
is  very  common  in  the  larger  rivers.  Ostriches  appear  on  the  grwt 
plains  in  considerable  numbers.  Timber  grows  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  but  not  in  the  plains.  There  are  salt-lagoons  and  salt- 
marshei^  and  some  of  the  plams  are  covered  with  an  incrustation  of 
salt. 

The  white  population  is  estimated  to  be  about  5000,  who  are  chiefly 
the  residue  of  the  Dutch  farmers  who.  in  1886  and  following  j^ 
emigrated  from  the  Cape  Colony,  and  are  settled  in  villsges  a^  m 
small  groups  near  the  rivers.  The  native  population  are  supposed  to 
amount  to  about  160,000,  who  mostly  inhabit  the  Jlalati  Moontaini 
Tho  Bushmen  live  among  the  isolated  hiUs  of  the  interior.  Tw 
Griquas,  who  are  a  mixed  breed,  arising  firom  the  interoourae  oi 
Europeans  with  the  natiyes,  are  in  considerable  numbers   They  are 
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mostly  settled  along  the  banks  of  the  Ku  Gareep  aad  of  the  Orange 
riyers. 

The  colony  kos  been  distributed  into  four  districts — ^Bloem  Fontein, 
Caledon  River,  Winburg,  and  Vaal  River.  The  principal  town  is 
JBloem  Fontein,  situated  m  29*  8'  S.  lat,  26*  £.  long.,  on  the  high  road 
from  the  Capo  Colony  to  Natal.  It  is  about  380  miles  N.  from 
Graham's  Town.  It  contains  about  1000  inhabitants,  has  an  Episcopal 
church,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  and  barracks.  Smitbfield, 
Winburg,  and  one  or  two  other  villages,  are  inconsiderable  places. 
There  are  three  or  four  mission-stations  belonging  to  the  British, 
French,  and  Prussians. 

The  country  appears  to  be  well  adapted  for  sheep  pasturage  and 
the  production  of  wooL  The  climate  seems  to  have  a  favourable 
influence  on  the  fineness  of  the  fleece.  Small  quantities  of  gold  have 
been  recently  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smithfleld. 

When  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Colony  emigrated  from 
it  in  1836  and  following  years,  they  settled  themselves  at  first  in 
various  parts  of  the  territory  which  is  now  named  the  Northern 
Sovereignty.  In  1838  a  party  of  them  went  to  Natal,  where  they 
were  treacherously  murdered  by  the  warriors  of  the  chief  Dingaan. 
[Natal.]  When  the  Dutch,  who  had  conquered  the  natives  and 
declared  a  republic,  were  obliged  in  their  turn  to  submit  to  the  English 
in  1842,  the  greater  part  of  them  fled  into  the  Northern  Sovereignty, 
where  they  founded  the  village  called  Winburg,  and  proclaimed  a  new 
Dutch  republic  Little  notice  was  taken  of  their  proceedings  till  they 
began  to  expel  from  their  farms  the  Dutch  farmers  who  continued  to 
acknowledge  the  British  supremacy,  and  in  1845,  under  their  leader 
Pretorius,  prepared  a  large  expedition  to  attack  Adam  Kok,  a  Griqua 
chief  in  alliance  with  the  British.  The  chief  applied  to  the  colonial 
government,  and  two  regiments  were  immediately  sent  to  his  assistance, 
who  repulseid  the  revoliitionaiy  Dutch  boers.  On  the  1st  of  Februaiy 
1848,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  with  the  assent  of  the  weU-^ected  boers, 
erected  the  whole  of  the  territory  inclosed  by  the  Ey  Gareep  ond  the 
Nu  Gareep  into  a  British  colony.  This  led  to  another  contest,  in 
which  Sir  Harry  Smith  defeated  Pretorius  and  his  adherents  on  the 
29th  of  August  1848.  Pretorius  fled  beyond  the  Yaal  River,  and  the 
majority  of  the  boers  laid  down  their  arms  and  submitted  to  the 
British  government. 

NORTHFLEET.    [Kent.] 

NORTHLEACH,  Gloucestershire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Northleach,  is  situated  in  a  bottom 
among  the  Cotswold  Hills,  near  the  source  of  the  Lech,  in  51°  50' 
N.  lat.,  1*"  50'  W.  long.,  distant  20  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Glouoester,  and 
82  mUes  W.N.W.  from  London,  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851 
was  1352.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bristol  and 
diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  Northleacb  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 30  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  67,647  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  10,984.  The  church  is  a  large  handsome  build- 
ing, with  an  elegant  south  porch,  and  a  lofty  tower  at  the  west  end. 
In  1559  a  Free  Grammar  school  was  founded  here  by  Hugh  Westwood ; 
Its  income  is  about  600A  a  year.    There  is  also  an  Infant  schooL 

NORTHOP.      [FUNTSHIBK.] 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a  maritune  county  in  the  north  of  England, 
U  bounded  N.  by  the  Tweed,  which  separates  it  for  a  few  miles  from 
the  Scotch  county  of  Berwick ;  E.  by  Ine  North  Sea ;  S.  b^  Durham, 
from  which  it  is  divided  in  one  part  by  the  Derwent,  and  m  another 
by  the  Tyne ;  and  W.  by  Cumberland  and  the  Scutch  county  of  Rox- 
burgh. By  the  Act  7  and  8  Vict.,  cap.  61,  Norhamshire,  Islandshire 
(including  Holy  Island  and  the  Fame  Islands),  and  Bedlingtonshire 
were  tnmsferred  from  the  county  of  Durham  to  that  of  Northumber- 
land. The  coun^  lies  between  5i'  48'  and  55'*  42'  N.  lat.,  1"  22'  and 
2*  36'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  60  miles; 
from  east  to  west,  between  Tynemouth  and  the  point  where  the 
Irtbing  enters  Cumberland,  54  miles.  The  most  southern  part  of  the 
county  however,  lying  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Derwen^  is  only  28 
miles  wide ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  division  hardly 
exceeds  24  miles  in  breath.  The  area  is  1952  square  miles,  or  1,219,299 
acres.   The  population  in  1841  was  266,020 ;  in  1851  it  was  303,568. 

Surface  and  Qeology. — Northumberland  has  a  rugged  surface  and  a 
naked  aspect.  The  highest  hills  are  the  Cheviot,  which  in  their 
northern  part,  near  the  Common  Bmn  River,  a  little  south-west  of 
Wooler,  reach  the  height  of  2658  feet  At  King's  Seat^  near  the  head 
of  tiie  Breamish,  the  true  Cheviots  are  met  by  the  Hedgehope  and 
Standrop  range  (2847  feet),  and  by  a  lower  range  that  runs  north- 
west along  the  border  to  the  Beaumont  River.  From  King's  Seat 
the  ridge  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  runs  generallv  south-west  round  the 
sources  of  the  Coquet,  the  Reed,  and  the  North  Tyne.  These  hills  have 
in  several  instances  a  conical  form,  and  some  are  nearly  perfect  conea; 
they  are'  covered  with  a  fine  green  turf,  and  aflbrd  excellent  pasture 
for  vast  numbers  of  sheep  peculiar  to  the  district  Along  the  Cumber- 
land border,  and  especially  towards  the  south-west,  the  hills  are 
extremely  broken,  dreaiy,  and  barren,  but  are  valuable  for  their  lead- 
mines,  rrom  tliese  highlands  numerous  ofishoots  run,  generally  east- 
ward, separated  by  fertile  dales,  and  stretching  out  in  the  centre  of 
the  county  into  dreary  wastes,  on  which  arise  a  few  rocky  hills  of  no 
great  elevation.  The  hills  south  of  the  Coquet  form  part  of  the 
extensive  moorlands  which  occupy  a  third  part  of  the  county,  and 
have  an  average  elevation  of  from  500  to  1000  feet  above  the  level  of 


the  sea.  South  of  the  Tyne  is  «  group  of  hills  separating  the  valleyi 
of  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear.  The  valley  of  the  Reed  is  wet^  and  in 
some  parts  so  boggy  as  to  be  impassable.  Woods  are  chiefly  oonfined 
to  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 

The  coast  is  low.  It  runs  generally  south  by  east  from  Warren 
Bay,  opposite  the  Fame  Islands,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  and  is 
marked  by  numerous  headlands  and  baya.  Coquet  Island,  lying  off 
Hawksley  Point,  is  nearly  a  mile  long'from  north  to  south,  and  about 
half  a  mile  broaid.  It  contains  some  rich  pasture,  and  abounds  with 
rabbits.  A  lighthouse  has  been  lately  erected  by  the  Trinity  board, 
at  a  cost  of  14,0002.,  upon  the  island.  Islandshire  has  no  olifis,  neither 
has  Bedlingtonshire.  From  Islandshire  sand-banks  (Fenham  flats) 
run  out  and  connect  Holy  Island  with  the  main  l^ud,  so  as  to  render 
the  island  accessible  at  low-water  to  vehicles  of  ^l  kinds ;  though  the 
sands  are  dangerous  to  persons  not  acquainted  with  them.  Holy 
Island  is  of  an  irregular  form,  nearly  4  miles  long  from  east  by  south 
to  west  by  north,  and  nearly  2  miles  broad  from  north  to  south. 
The  pariah  had  in  1851  a  population  of  903  persons.  This  island 
was  called  by  the  Britons  Inis  Medioante,  and  was  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Liudisfarne.  It  was  tho  seat  of  a  bishoprick,  and 
had  a  monastery  under  the  government  of  the  bishops,  which  was 
subsequently  reduced  to  be  a  cell  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of 
Durham.  The  church  of  the  monastery  is  now  in  ruins.  The  soil  of 
the  island  is  rich.  On  the  west  side  is  a  small  village  or  town,  formerly 
much  more  extensive  :  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  enga^^ed  in  fishing. 
There  is  a  small  harbour.  An  old  oastle,  which  during  the  last  war 
was  occupied  by  a  garrison  sent  from  Berwick,  stands  upon  a  lofty 
rock  of  whinstoue  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  isle.  On  the  north- 
east side  of  the  island  is  a  projecting  tongue  of  land  a  mile  long,  and 
in  some  parts  only  60  yards  broad,  occupied  by  rabbits  \  on  one  side 
of  this  tongue  the  tide  may  be  seen  ebbing  whUo  it  is  flowing  on  the 
other.  The  Fame  Islands  lie  to  the  south-east  of  Holy  Island.  The 
group  consists  of  several  small  islets  or  rocks,  some  of  which  are 
visible  only  at  low  water.  They  produoe  kelp,  and  some  of  them  a 
little  grass.  There  are  two  lighthouses  on  two  islets  of  the  group. 
The  population  in  1851  was  20. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  the  county  is  included  in  the  great  coal- 
field of  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham.  This  cool-field 
is  skirted  on  the  north- west  by  a  belt  of  land  occupied  by  millstone- 
grit  beyond  which  is  a  still  narrower  belt  of  land  occupied  by  the 
carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone.  Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the 
county  is  occupied  by  a  series  of  formations  comprising  sandstones  oi 
various  kinds.  Trap  rocks  occur  in  connection  with  both  coal  forma- 
tions. A  small  district  along  the  Tweed  is  occupied  by  the  new  red- 
sandstone.  The  ehief  mineral  products  are  coal  and  lead :  most  ot 
the  coal  raised  is  sent  coastwise  to  London  and  to  viurious  southern 
ports.  The  principal  pits  in  the  great  coal-field  are  in  the  neighbom?- 
hood  of  the  Tyne. 

The  most  important  lead-mines  are  in  the  south-west  of  the  county, 
near  Allendale,  Some  gypsum  is  obtained  in  the  red-saudatone 
district,  near  the  Tweed.  Zinc-ore  abounds  in  most  of  the  veins  pro- 
ducing lead.  There  is  abundance  of  ironstone  in  the  strata  which 
occur  in  the  coal-measures.  Limestone  and  building-stone  are  quarried 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  county. 

Hydrography  and  Communicationt, — The  rivers  of  Northumber- 
land rise  for  the  most  part  in  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hills  on  the 
western  boundary,  sud  flow,  with  the  exception  of  the  Till  and  its 
feeders,  eastward  across  the  county  to  the  North  Sea.  The  Tweed 
belongs  chiefly  to  Scotland,  but  bounds  tho  north-western  angle  of 
this  county.  The  TUl  rises  in  the  eastem  slope  of  the  border  range^ 
near  the  Hartside  Hills,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Breamish,  flows 
first  east,  then  north;  on  reaching  the  neighbourhood  of  Belford  it 
turns  north-west,  and,  assuming  the  name  ot  Till,  flows  into  Norham- 
shire, where  it  joins  the  Tweed  on  the  right  bank  a  little  below 
Coldstream,  after  a  courae  of  about  40  miles.  The  Breamish,  the 
Beaumont  (which  rises  on  the  west  side  of  the  hills),  and  the 
Till,  indose  the  true  Cheviot  district  The  Aln  rises  near  Alnham, 
and  fiowing  east  20  miles  past  Wliittingham  and  Alnwick,  falJU 
into  the  sea  at  Alnmouth.  The  Ooqitet  rises  in  the  Cheviot  Hills, 
and  flowing  first  south-east,  and  then  east  past  Rothbury,  falls 
into  the  North  Sea  just  below  Warkworth,  after  a  course  of  about 
37  miles.  The  Aln  and  the  Coquet  are  both  navigable  for  a  short 
distance,  the  former  up  to  Alnwick.  There  is  a  salmon  fishery 
at  the  mouth  of  these  rivers,  and  the  Aln  abounds  in  trout  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Coquet^  near  the  village  of  Amble,  are  a  harbour 
and  docks;  the  harbour  is  connected  by  a  branch  railway  with  the 
Newcastle  and  Berwick  railway.  The  Wantbeck  rises  in  a  range  oc 
hills  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  county,  forming  the  eastern 
side  of  the  basin  of  the  Reed,  and  flows  east  paat  Morpeth  (where  it 
becomes  navigable)  into  the  North  Sea,  Its  whole  length  is  24  miles, 
the  length  of  the  navigation  6  miles.  The  Blyth  rises  a  Uttle  south 
of  the  source  of  the  Wansbeck ;  it  has  a  course  of  above  20  miles 
nearly  parallel  to  that  river,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  town  of  Blyth^ 
of  which  it  forms  the  harbour.  The  North  2)ftke  rises  from  several 
springs  on  the  border.  After  flowing  southwards^  under  the  name 
of  the  Kielder  Burn,  for  10  miles,  it  flows  east  14  miles  to  its  juno< 
tion  with  the  Reed  below  Bellingham;  from  this  point  the  stream 
flows  south-east  14  miles  to  tho  junction  of  the  South  Tjuef  just 
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above  Hexham.  The  SotUh  Tyne  rises  amid  the  hills  south  of  Alston 
Moor  in  Cumberland,  and  after  flowing  17  miles  northward  to  Halt- 
whistle,  turns  east,  and  flows  16  miles  to  its  junction  with  the  North 
Tyne,  receiying  on  its  right  bank  above  Haydon  Bridge  the  Allen 
River.  The  Denoeni,  another  feeder  of  the  Tyne,  is  noticed  under 
Durham.  The  Tyntt  thus  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  North  Tyne 
and  the  South  Tyne,  flows  eastward  30  miles,  past  Newcastle,  into 
the  sea  between  North  and  South  Shields.  Its  whole  length  from  the 
head  of  the  Nortb  Tyne  is  about  70  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  sea- 
borne vessels  up  to  Newcastle,  and  for  river  craft  a  few  miles  higher. 
The  spring-tides  rise  about  18  feet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  about 
114  ^^^  &^  Newcastle.  From  Newcastle  to  the  sea  the  Tyne  may  be 
said  to  be  one  continued  harbour,  the  river  and  the  numerous  docks 
adjacent  to  it  being  occupied  with  shipping,  mostly  colliers,  and  cAch 
bank  being  lined  with,  wharfs,  quays,  staiths,  and  factories.  tlxBlUed 
rises  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Kielder  Moors,  and  flows  along  the 
base  of  the  Girdle  Fell  in  a  south-eastern  direction  past  Otterbum, 
below  which  it  runs  nearly  due  south  to  its  junction  with  the  North 
Tyne.    Its  length  is  about  24  miles. 

The  Vale  of  the  Coquet  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  agricul- 
ture; the  Vale  of  the  Tyne  exhibits  gi'^at  variety  of  scenery;  above 
Newcastle  it  is  rich  and  beautiful.  There  are  medicinal  springs  at 
Eglingham,  Snowhope^  and  Thurston,  but  none  of  them  is  much 
frequented. 

The  county  is  traversed  by  two  important  lines  of  railway  con- 
necting Newcastle  with  Berwick  and  Carlisle.  The  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle  railway  runs  westward  up  the  valley  of  the  Tyne,  and  passes 
Hexham  and  Haltwhistle.  Its  whole  length  in  this  county  is  41 
miles.  The  Newcastle  and  Berwick  railway,  forming  part  of  the 
Great  Northern  railway  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  runs  northward 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  coast  past  Morpeth  and  Belford,  sending 
out  short  branches  to  Alnwick  and  Warkworth.  A  railway,  7  miles 
in  lecgth,  joins  Newcastle  to  North  Shields,  whence  there  are  short 
lines  to  Tynemouth  and  Blyth.  On  the  south,  Newcastle  is  connected 
by  railway  with  Gkiteshead,  South  Shields,  Durham,  Hartlepool,  and 
the  numerous  lines  in  connection  with  the  Great  Northern  railway. 
The  Berwick  and  Kelso  ndlway,  which  runs  up  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  is  partly  in  the  north-western  angle  of  this  county.  The 
railways  which  converge  on  Newcastle  meet  at  a  central  station  within 
that  town. 

The  Edinburgb  coach-road  enters  the  county  at  Newcastle,  and  runs 
northward  through  Morpeth,  Alnwick,  and  Belford,  to  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed.  Another  road  to  Edinbui^h  branch^  ofi*  from  this  beyond 
Morpeth,  and  runs  by  Wooler  to  Coldstream.  A  third  road  to  Edin- 
burgh runs  from  Newcastle  by  the  valley  of  the  Reed  to  Jedburgh. 
The  coach  road  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle  runs  by  Hexham  and 
Haltwhistle. 

Climate^  Soil,  and  Agriculture, — The  climate  is  considerably  colder 
and  the  harvest  later  than  in  the  southern  and  midland  counties.  In 
that  part  of  the  coimty  whicb  skirts  the  sea-shore,  although  it  is  ex- 
posed to  cold  easterly  winds,  the  air  is  much  milder  and  more  genial 
than  in  the  western  and  mountainous  part,  which,  although  too  high 
and  bleak  for  cultivation  beyond  a  certain  elevation,  produces  sufficient 
herbage  to  maintain  large  flocks  of  hardy  sheep,  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Cheviot  breed. 

Along  the  coasts  and  for  some  miles  inland,  the  soil  consists  of  a 
strong  fertile  clayey  loam,  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  beans, 
and  clover,  and  there  are  some  excellent  natural  meadows  and  pastures. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Coquet,  and  along  the  Aln  from 
Alnwick  to  the  sea,  the  soil  is  chiefly  a  light  gravel,  sand,  or  dry 
loam,  which  is  likewise  the  case  to  a  great  degree  in  the  vales  of  the 
Breamish,  Till,  and  Beaumont  In  the  middle  and  south-eastern  parts 
of  the  county  the  soil  is  a  moist  loam  on  a  cold  impervious  clay 
bottom.  On  the  hills  there  is  a  mixture  of  peat-bogs,  stony  and 
gravelly  beaths,  and  some  good  dry  g^reen  pasture. 

Northumberland  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  English 
counties  in  adopting  improved  methods  of  agriculture.  Wheat  and 
barley  are  generally  raised,  and  it  is  common  for  clover  and  grass-seeds 
to  be  sown  amongst  the  grain.  Turnips  are  extensively  raised.  On 
light  gravelly  soils,  where  the  clover  and  grasses  soon  fall  off,  the 
turnips  are  fed  off  with  sheep.  There  are  some  very  heavy  and 
wet  soils  in  the  county,  which  are  fallowed  once  in  six  or  seven  vears. 
In  other  respects  they  are  cultivated  in  a  similar  manner  with  the 
good  loams.  The  practice  of  thorough  draining  is  spreading  rapidly. 
Potatoes  are  ^wn  in  large  quantities.  The  instnunente  of  tillage 
are  mostly  of  improved  make.  Threshing-machines,  moved  by  water, 
wind,  or  horses,  and  seed-drills,  are  general  on  the  larger  farms. 

The  cattle  in  Northumberland  are  generally  of  good  breeds,  mostly 
short-homed.  Those  bought  to  fatten  are  chiefly  Scotch.  The  cows 
kept  for  tbe  dairy  are  almost  invariably  of  the  short-homed  Durham 
breed ;  and  many  remarkably  fine  heifers  are  reared  in  the  county. 
Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  'breeding  of  bulls.  Excellent  farm- 
horses  are  bred.  The  sheep  are  chiefly  of  the  native  Cheviot  breed,  a 
useful  hardy  sheep  with  a  small  fleece.  On  highly-improved  farms 
the  Leicester  and  South-down  breeds,  and  almost  every  other,  may 
be  found.  The  principal  farms  in  Northumberland  are  let  on  lease 
for  21  years. 

There  aie  no  very  extensive  old  woods  in  the  county,  but  many 


thriving  plantations ;  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  small  timber  for 
the  use  of  the  coal-mines,  which  makes  it  profitable  to  cut  yousg 
saplings,  and  the  trees  are  not  often  permitted  to  acquire  the  size  of 
large  timber.  The  larcb  is  a  profitable  and  favourite  tree  in  all  young 
plantations,  and  thrives  well  in  most  situations,  fiom  the  sides  of  the 
rivers  to  near  tbe  tops  of  tbe  highest  bills. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Northumberland  are  those  Uut 
depend  chiefly  on  the  collieries — namely,  glass,  pottery,  and  iron.  Laige 
quantities  of  dried  and  pickled  salmon  are  exported. 

Divitiontf  Towns,  <C*c. — Northumberland  is  in  the  diocese  of  Durham, 
and  constitutes  the  archdeaconry  of  Northumberland.  It  is  in  the 
northern  circuit.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Newcastle ;  quarter-ieeuons 
at  Newcastle,  Morpeth,  Hexham,  and  Alnwick  alternately.  Conntj- 
courts  are  held  in  Alnwick,  Belford,  Bellingham,  Haltwhistle,  Hexham, 
Morpeth,  Newcastle,  North  Shields,  RoUibury,  and  Wooler.  The 
county  jaU  and  house  of  correction  is  at  Morpeth ;  there  are  houses 
of  correction  also  at  Tynemouth,  Hexham,  and  Alnwick.  Northum- 
berland is  divided  into  six  wards — Bamborough,  north-east;  Gaatle, 
south-east;  Coquetdale,  central;  Glendale,  north-west;  Morpeth, 
central ;  and  Tindale,  south-west  Besides  these  there  is  the  county 
of  the  town  of  Newcastle.  Before  the  Reform  Act  Northumberlaod 
returned  six  members  to  Parliament^  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for 
each  of  the  boroughs  of  Newcastle  and  Morpeth.  By  the  Reform  Act 
the  county  was  formed  into  two  divisions,  each  returning  two  members; 
Morpeth  was  reduced  to  one  member,  but  the  new  borough  of  Tyne- 
mouth was  created,  returning  one  member,  so  that  the  nnmba  of 
borough  members  remained  as  before. 

Northumberland  contains  the  parliamentary  borough  and  aaaze 
town  of  Newcastle,  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Mobpeth,  Tt5E- 
MOUTH,  and  North  Shields,  and  the  market-towns  of  Alle^dalb, 
Alnwick,  Belford,  Bellinqham,  Haltwhistle,  Hexham,  Roihburi, 
and  Wooler.  To  these  may  be  added,  as  places  of  some  importance, 
though  without  markets,  Alnmouth,  Bamborough,  Bltth,  Hartley, 
Seaton,  and  Warkworth. 

Wooler  is  an  ancient  market-town,  in  the  east  division  of  Glendde 
ward,  45  miles  N.N.W.  from  Newcastle :  population  of  the  parith 
1911  in  1851.    The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas  and  paved,  and  the 
houses  are  supplied  with  water.  The  parish  church  is  a  neat  building, 
erected  in  1765,  and  enlarged  in  1835.    The  Baptists,  English  Piesby 
terians,  United  Presbyterians,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  plsoea  d 
worship.    A  National  school,  a  subscription  library,  and  a  diipensuy 
are  in  the  town.    The  market  is  on  Thursday ;  there  are  two  yearly 
fans.  There  are  several  entrenchments  near  Wooler,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is  a  circular  entrenchment  on  a  hill  called  Humbletoo 
Hugh,  about  a  mile  from  the  town.    In  the  plain  beneath  this  hill  is 
a  stone  pillar,  commemorative  of  the  victory  gained  here  in  1102  by 
Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  over  a  Scotch  army  of  10,000  men 
under  Earl  Douglas.    Another  remarkable  monument  of  British  tima 
exists  near  Wooler,  on  the  fiat  top  of  a  mountain  called  the  Yereriog 
Bell,  which  is  2000  feet  above  the  plain  at  its  base.    It  consists  of  a 
stone  wall  8  feet  thick,  with  an  'entrance  on  the  south  side,  and  in- 
closing a  large  cairn :  on  .the  sides  of  the  hill  are  remains  of  circdar 
buildings ;  there  are  also  traces  of  a  grove  of  oaks.    A  Inmouth,  5  mila 
£.  from  Alnwick,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aln :  population  of  the  town- 
ship 488  in  1851.    It  may  be  considered  as  the  port;  of  Alnwick :  then 
IB  a  considerable  export  of  com  and  wool  here ;  the  fisheries  too  are 
valuable,  and  ship-building  is  carried  on.    The  hill  at  the  moath  of 
the  Aln,  on  which  the  parish  church  of  Alnmouth  stood,  has  for  soma 
time  been  completely  insulated  by  the  floods  and  tides;  a  portion  of 
the  ancient  structure  still  remains  on  the  hilL    Alnmouth  ii  much 
resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.    Hartley,  in  Castle  ward,  10  miles  N.£ 
from  Newcastle,  population  of  the  township  1627  in  1851,  ooneists  of 
one  long  street  of  mean  houses,  extending  to  the  shore,  where  there  is 
a  small  fishing  harbour.    Half  a  mile  north  from  Hartley  is  Sal^ 
Sluice,  or  Seaton  Delaval,  a  harbour  formed  by  Sir  Ralph  DelaTal  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seaton  Bum.    In  order 
to  prevent  the  harbour  being  filled  up  with  mud  and  sand,  he  formed 
a  iduice,  with  flood-gates,  to  scour  the  haven.    This  haven  was  im- 
proved by  the  late  Lord  Delaval)  who  made  a  new  entrance  from  the 
North  Sea  by  a  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  which  is  guarded  by  im- 
mense locks.    This  improvement  has  rendered  the  harbour  aooeaaible 
at  all  times,  and  in  every  state  of  the  wind :  12  or  15  vesseLi  of  300 
tons  can  here  ride  in  safety,  and  enter  or  leave  the  harbour  fully  laden. 
The  principal  trade  of  the  place  is  in  ooab;  there  are  besides  exten- 
sive bottle-works.    The  English  Presbyterians  and  Methodiita  hm 
chapels.     Warkworth,  formerly  a  market-town,  now  a  village,  14  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Morpeth,  population  of  the  township  834,  is  aituated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Coquet,  at  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth. 
The  town  contains  several  good  modem  houses,  leading  firom  the  castle 
down  a  steep  hill  to  the  ancient  cross,  where  the  market  was  formedy 
held.    A  cattle  fair  is  held  on  November  23rd.    The  pariiA  charch  i» 
a  handsome  building,  with  a  tower  and  spire,  above  100  feet  high. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Methodists  and  Presbyteriana.   The 
town  is  governed  by  a  borough-reeve  and  oonstables.  On  an  eminence 
close  to  the  town  are  the  noble  ruins  of  Warkworth  Castle^  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  Percys.    The  keep  is  an  octagon,  surmounted  with 
a  tower.    The  building  is  very  large,  and  comprehends  mauy  aptftr 
ments.    The  great  baronial  hall  is  nearly  40  feet  long  by  24  feet  vid^ 
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and  20  feet  high;  and  there  is  another  state-room  of  rather  smaller 
dimensions.  Just  within  the  entrance,  on  the  ground-floor,  are  eight 
apartments  with  vaulted  roofs  of  stone.  The  masonry  of  the  oastle 
is  in  excellent  preservation,  but  the  roof,  windows,  and  floor  are  for 
the  most  part  gone.  A  bridge  of  two  spacious  arches,  which  crosses 
the  Coquet  at  the  north  side  of  the  town,  has  a  tower  at  the  town  end, 
with  an  archway  through  which  the  road  passes ;  in  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  is  a  stone  pillar,  with  the  Percy  arms  carved  on  it.  In  the 
porpendicular  rocks  which  form  the  north  bank  of  the  Coquet,  about 
a  mile  above  the  bridge,  is  an  ancient  hermitage,  with  a  small  neat 
chapel  and  two  other  apartments  hewn  out  of  the  rock ;  the  chapel 
contains  an  altar,  and  a  monumental  slab  with  a  recumbent  female 
figure.  This  retreat  is  celebrated  in  Dr.  Percy's  poem  of  the  '  Hermit 
of  Warkworth.' 

Of  villages  the  following  may  be  mentioned ;  the  populations  given 
are  those  of  1851 : — 

Amble,  2  miles  S.S.E.  from  Warkworth,  situated  on  an  eminence  on 
the  right  bank  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Coquet,  population  of  the 
township  1040,  is  a  neat  well-built  village,  which  has  considerably 
increased  of  late  years.  The  streets  and  shops  are  lighted  with  gas, 
and  valuable  coal-mines  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  branch 
line  from  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  railway  passes  through  the 
village  to  the  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coquet.  The  Independents 
and  Roman  Catholics  have  cliapelB  in  Amble.  Benwell,  2  miles  W. 
from  Newcastle,  population  of  the  township  1272,  is  situated  in  an 
exceedingly  fertile  district,  which  abounds  also  with  excellent  seams 
of  coal.  At  a  short  distance  south  of  the  village  is  Benwell  House, 
surrounded  by  extensive  plantations.  BlancfUand,  situated  on  the 
Derwent,  is  famous  for  its  lead-mines.  Of  its  Premonstratensian 
Abbey,  founded  in  1175,  some  portions  still  remain.  One  of  the 
abbey  towers  was  converted  into  a  chapel  in  1752.  There  is  an 
Endowed  Free  school  here.  The  Abbot  of  Blanchland  was  elevated 
to  the  House  of  Peers  by  Edward  I.  Corbridge,  a  large  village, 
population  of  the  township  1863,  is  situated  4  miles  E.  from  Hexlumi, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  of  seven 
arches.  There  is  a  spacious  market-place,  which  contains  a  cross  and 
a  fountain,  erected  in  1814  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  parish 
church  is  a  very  ancient  structure ;  and  at  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  market-place  is  an  ancient  tower,  which  formed  part  of  the  old 
town-jalL  Corbridge  was  formerly  a  market-town,  and  had  four  parish 
churches,  three  of  which  have  disappeared.  There  are  traces  of 
extensive  buildings  between  this  place  and  the  neighbouring  Roman 
station  of  CorstopituuL  Two  altars  with  Greek  inscriptions  have  been 
dug  up  in  the  churchyard ;  one  of  them  -was  dedicated  to  the  Tyrian 
Hercules.  The  Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  olmpels 
in  Corbridge.  Earthenware  and  fire-bricks  are  largely  manufactured. 
Coal,  lead,  and  limestone  are  raised  in  the  parish.  Oowpen,  a  village 
and  township,  about  one  mile  W.  from  Blyth,  is  situated  amidst 
extensive  coal-mines :  population  of  the  township  4045.  The  Roman 
Catholics  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels.  Several  collieries 
have  been  recently  opened.  Chirton,  a  populous  straggling  village, 
one  mile  W.  from  North  Shields,  has  a  pojpulatlon  of  3960,  who 
mainly  derive  their  support  from  the  oollieries.  CuUercocUg,  popu- 
lation 695,  about  2  miles  N.  from  Tynemouth,  is  built  dose  to  the 
clififs  that  here  overhang  the  North  Sea ;  it  has  a  mineral  spring,  and 
is  frequented  in  the  season  by  sea-bathers.  Eartdon,  population  of 
the  township  551,  is  4  miles  N.  from  North  Shields,  situated  on  an 
eminence  in  a  fertile  country,  abounding  also  with  coal  and  stone. 
The  pariah  church  of  St.  Alban,  a  venerable  structure^  occupies  the 
highest  ground  in  the  village,  and  commands  extensive  views  of  the 
coast  and  of  the  interior.  Elsdon,  8  miles  N.E.  from  Bellingham,  on 
a  small  feeder  of  the  Reed,  population  of  the  township  313,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  Roman  town.  Elsdon  Castle,  erected  by  David, 
king  of  Scotland,  is  a  strong  tower,  the  lower  stoiy  of  which  is 
spanned  by  a  single  arch.  The  parish  church  is  a  large  cruciform 
structure.  Coal,  limestone,  and  ironstone  abound  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Elsdon.  Fordj,  near  the  Scottish  border,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Till,  about  9  miles  N.N.W.  from  Wooler ;  population  of  the 
parish  2322.  The  village  consists  of  one  irregular  street,  on  an 
eminence  rising  from  the  river,  over  which  is  a  bridge.  Ford  Castle, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  village,  originally  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  by  Sir  William  Heron,  was  in  great  part  rebuilt  by  the 
late  Lord  DelavaL  Of  the  original  structure  only  two  towers  on  each 
flank  of  the  present  edifice  remain.  The  castle  was  taken  by  James  IV., 
in  1513,  just  before  the  battle  of  Flodden.  Besides  the  parish  church, 
there  are  two  Dissenting  places  of  worship.  Haydon  Bridge^  formerly 
a  market-town,  is  situated  6  miles  W.  from  Hexham,  on  both  banks 
of  the  South  Tyne :  population  of  the  chapelry  2085.  It  contains 
Episcopal,  Independent,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels.  There  are 
here  a  well  Endowed  Free  school,  and  20  almshouses.  Haydon  Bridge 
is  the  mid-station  on  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railway,  being  about 
29  miles  distant  from  each  of  these  towns,  ffowden  Pans,  5  miles 
£.  by  N.  from  Newcastle,  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Wallsend,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne :  population  of  the  township  1276.  Walls- 
end  coals  are  shipped  from  the  staiths  along  the  river  here.  There 
are  large  docks  for  ship-building,  a  rope-walk,  a  tar  and  varnish 
factory,  and  an  extensive  brewery.  Wesleyan  and  New  Connexion 
Methodists  have  chapels  in  Howden.    The  village  got  its  distinctive 
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name  from  the  numerous  salt-pans  that  formerly  existed  hereu 
Jesmond,  a  township,  with  a  population  of  2089,  situated  in  a  vale 
about  a  mUe  and  a  half  N.E.  from  Newcastle,  is  noteworthy  for  it« 
extensive  iron- works.  Here  was  formerly  an  hospital  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  chapel  of  which  was  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims. 
Long  Benton,  population  of  the  township  2238.  The  village  is  3  miles 
N.E.  front  Newcastle,  and  occupies  a  pleasant  and  healthy  situation. 
The  parish  church  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village.  Part 
of  the  parish  skirts  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne,  which  is  lined  with 
factories  of  different  kinds,  and  with  coal-whaifs.  Lowick,  a  pretty 
village  8  miles  N.  from  Wooler,  population  of  the  parish  1941, 
contains  a  parish  church  and  a  Presbyterian  chapeL  Barmoor  Castle 
and  grounds  are  close  to  the  village.  Coal  and  limestone  are  obtained 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Newbiggin,  a  small  bathing  village  about 
4  miles  N.  from  Blyth,  population  of  the  chapelry  717,  contains  some 
good  houses.  The  chapel,  an  ancient  structure,  with  a  low  spire, 
occupies  a  site  near  the  shore.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  fishing.  North  Sunderland,  a  village  3  miles  S.S.K  from  Bam- 
borough,  population  of  the  township  1208,  has  a  small  harbour,  from 
which  com,  fish,  and  lime  are  exported ;  many  herrings  are  cured  at 
this  place.  The  church,  a  neat  structure,  was  opened  in  1833.  The 
English  and  United  Presbyterians  have  chapels.  Walker,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne,  3  miles  E.  from  Newcastle :  population 
of  the  chapelry  3201.  At  the  village  is  a  station  of  the  Newcastle 
and  Tynemouth  railway,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  are  iron- 
works, coal-staiths,  iron  shipbuilding-works,  alkali-  and  copperas- works, 
&0.  Wallsend,  a  flourishing  village  3^  miles  E.  from  Newcastle,  on 
the  road  to  North  Shields,  derives  its  name  from  its  position  at  the 
extremity  of  the  wall  of  Severus  :  population  of  the  township  2161. 
The  district  is  celebrated  for  its  coal-mines ;  there  are  also  large  ship* 
building  yards,  extensive  lime- works,  copper-foundries,  and  potteries. 
The  parish  church  is  a  neat  building.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
United  Presbyterians  have  chapels.  Warh,  an  agricultural  village 
9  miles  N.W.  from  Hexham,  b  situated  on  the  road  to  Bellingham, 
and  near  the  right  bank  of  the  North  Tyne :  population  of  the  town- 
ship 483.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  chapels  for  Presby- 
terians and  Methodists.  Wylatn,  is  situated  on  the  Tyne,  9  miles  W. 
from  Newcastle:  population  of  the  township  1091.  The  principal 
industrial  establishments  are  an  extensive  colliery  and  pig-iron  works. 
Near  the  colliery  is  Florist  Hall,  with  extensive  gardens.  The  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wylam  is  very  fertile. 

History,  Antiquities,  dsc — In  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of 
the  island,  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Scotland  were  inhabited  by  the  Otadeni,  and  the  western  side  by  the 
Qadeni,  who  also  occupied  Cumberland  and  a  part  of  Scotland.  There 
are  several  remains  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  country,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  rude  hill-forts,  cairns,  stone  circles,  and  similar 
monuments.  The  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  attacked  this  part 
of  the  country  until  the  time  of  Agrioola,  who,  in  the  second  year 
of  his  command  (Tacit,  '  Agric.  Yita,'  c.  xx.),  formed  a  line  of  forts 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway  Frith,  nearly 
in  a  line  with  the  great  wall  subsequently  erected  by  Severus. 
Agricola  pushed  his  conquest  northward,  and  secured  the  newly- 
acquired  territory  by  a  second  line  of  forts  extending  from  the  Forth 
to  the  Clyde.  The  northern  conquests  of  the  Romans  were  by  no 
means  permanent.  Agricola  was  recalled,  and  the  Roman  power 
languished.  The  Caledonians  continued  hostilities,  and  several  tribes, 
who  had  submitted,  revolted;  and  the  emperor  Hadrian  found  it 
expedient  to  abandon  all  the  country  between  the  two  lines  of  forts 
built  by  Agricola,  and  to  defend  the  southern  part  of  the  island  by  a 
rampart  of  earth. 

In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  district  between  the  two  lines 
of  forta  formed  by  Agrioola  was  reconquered  by  Lollius  Urbicus, 
lieutenant  of  the  emperor,  who  raised  a  rampart  of  turf  across  the 
island  in  the  direction  of  the  northern  line.  In  the  following  reigns 
Northumberland  and  the  rest  of  the  countiy  between  the  two  walls 
appear  to  have  regained  their  independence.  Severus  engaged  in 
active  warfare  against  the  natives  (a.d.  207-10) :  he  lost  50,000  men, 
but  ultimately  obliged  them  to  submit.  He  built  a  strong  wall 
across  the  island  nearly  in  the  line  of  Hadrian's  rampart  Hostilities 
were  soon  renewed  by  the  natives,  and  Severus  died  at  York,  in  the 
midst  of  his  preparations  to  extirpate  them.  The  subsequent  history 
of  the  county  during  the  Roman  period  is  obscure. 

The  most  remarkable  monument  of  the  Roman  dominion  is  the 
great  line  of  defence  formed  and  augmented  by  the  successive  labours 
of  Agricola,  Hadrian,  and  Severus;  and  sometimes  called  'the  Plots' 
Wall,'  sometimes  the  '  Roman  Wall.'  Some  account  of  these  great 
works  has  been  given  tmder  BRiTANiriA.  The  principal  Roman 
stations  in  the  Une  of  the  wall  along  Northumberland  were  Segedunum, 
WaUsend;  Pons  uElii,  Newcastle;  Condercum,  Benwell  Hill;  Vindo- 
bola,  Rud Chester;  Hunnum,  Halton  Chesters;  Cilumum,  Walwiok 
Chesters,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  North  Tyne;  Procolitia  near 
Carraw;  Borcovicus,  near  House  Steads,  6  nodleB  N.E.  from  Halt- 
whistle;  Yindolana,  Little  Chesters;  ufisica.  Great  Chesters;  and 
Magna  near  the  Cimiberland  border,  between  the  Tippald  and  the 
Irthing.  Borcovicus  is  the  m,ost  perfect  station  on  the  line ;  it  is  on 
high  ground,  with  a  precipitous  descent  towards  the  north:  it 
covered  an  area  of  15  acres,  and  had  a  laige  suburb  on  the  south.    ▲ 
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great  number  of  Roman  remaixiB  have  been  found  here.  BemdeA  these 
■tations  on  the  Ihie  of  the  wall  there  were  seTeral  other  places  of 
note  in  the  Roman  tunes  in  this  oounty.  Of  these  we  enumerate  the 
following : — Bremenium,  or  Bramenium,  at  Rochester  in  Redesdale ; 
Corstopitum,  or  CorstopUum,  at  Corchester,  near  Corbridge;  Ad 
Fines,  at  Chew  Qreen,  near  the  head  of  the  Coquet.  There  are 
Roman  camps  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  Indeed,  in  the  number 
of  Roman  remains  existing  or  found  in  it,  Northumberland  surpasses 
any  other  English  county.  A  great  Roman  road,  the  northern  Watling- 
street,  entered  this  oounty  firom  Durham,  and  passing  near  Corbridge 
divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  ran  by  Habitancum  (near 
Bellingham),  Bremenium,  and  Ad  Fines  into  Scotland,  the  other  ran 
to  the  west  of  Mozpeth  and  Alnwick  into  Scotland  by  Berwick. 
Another  Roman  roaa,  called  the  Maiden  Way,  entered  the  county 
from  Alston  in  Cumberland,  and  ran  to  the  station  Magna  on  the 
great  walL 

Upon  the  departure  of  the  Romans  in  the  5th  century,  Northumber- 
land became  the  prey  of  the  Picts  and  other  barbarians,  who  broke 
tiirough  the  wall  and  ravaged  the  island.  When  the  Saxons  were 
invited  to  oppose  these  invaders,  a  body  of  them  were  posted  with 
their  shipft  at  the  east  end  of  the  Roman  wall  (about  a.d.  iH);  but  it 
was  not  till  547  that  a  serious  attempt  was  made  at  the  permanent 
oonqueat  of  this  part  of  the  countty.  The  invaders  were  Angles ;  anw 
their  leader,  Ida,  though  he  experienced  a  stout  resistance  from  the 
natives,  laid  the  foundations  of  an  Auglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Bryneich, 
or  Bemica,  which  extended  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Forth.  He  built  a 
castle  on  the  coast,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bebban  Burgh, 
since  better  known  as  Bamborough.  Ida  died  in  560.  One  of  the 
succeeding  chieftains,  named  Ella,  separating  himself  from  the  other 
Angles  of  Bryneich,  founded  the  kingdom  of  Deifyr  or  Deira,  sepa- 
lated  from  Bryneich  bv  a  vast  forest  that  occupied  what  ia  now  the 
county  of  Durham.  The  two  kingdoms  of  Bryneich  and  Deifyr,  when 
united,  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Northumbiia,  which  extended  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  island  from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  British  kingdoms  of  Strathclyde,  or 
Yale  of  Clyde,  and  Cumbria,  which  extended  south  to  Lancashire. 

In  844  and  again  in  867  the  Demes  attacked  Northumberland. 
They  made  an  entire  oonquest  of  the  country,  and  settled  in  it 
Halfdane  became  sovereign,  and  divided  the  kingdom  among  hia 
followers.  In  the  trea^  which  Alfred  made  with  the  Danes, 
Northimibria  was  included  in  the  Danelagh,  or  Danish  territory. 
Against  the  successors  of  Alfred  the  Northumbrian  Danes  carried  on 
a  succession  of  petty  wars  and  anarchical  struggles  till  the  dissolution 
of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  in  950.  Northumbria  was  then 
divided  into  earldoms  or  counties ;  of  these  Bernicia,  or  Northumbria 
north  of  the  Tyne,  which  was  nearly  conterminous  with  the  county 
of  Northumberland,  was  one,  Deira  (Yorkshire)  another,  and  Lothian 
(south  of  Scotland)  a  third.  The  county  of  Northumberland,  as 
well  as  Cumberland,  Durham,  and  WestmoiBland,  is  omitted  in 
'Domesdiry  Book.' 

As  the  Scottish  princes  augmented  their  territories  and  consolidated 
their  power,  and  as  the  Anglo-Norman  princes  on  the  other  hand  grew 
in  wealth  and  resources,  Northumberland  becune  subject  to  the  evils 
and  received  the  constitution  of  a  border  county.  The  earldom 
became  merely  titular,  and  the  government  of  the  oounty  was  given 
to  the  high-sheriff,  who  was  intrusted  with  unusual  powers.  Excur- 
sions for  plunder  became  the  occupation  of  the  borderers  on  both 
sides  of  the  frontier,  and  they  alternately  inflicted  and  endured  the 
miseries  of  a  state  of  war.  Agriculture  was  neglected,  and  cattle 
became  the  chief  property  of  the  hmdowner.  Castles  and  towers 
were  erected  in  almost  every  part>  and  every  habitation  was  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  defence  as  well  as  residence.  Resistance  to 
the  plunderers  led  to  scenes  of  blood,  and  bloodshed  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  deadly  feuds.  The  fierce  and  unsettled  habits  caused  by  such 
a  condition  continued  till  modem  times.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  border,  toward  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  were  fin*  brought  into 
a  more  peaceful  way  of  life ;  but  amid  the  wastes  and  fastnesses  of 
the  western  side  of  the  county  the  borderers  only  at  a  comparatively 
late  period  became  assimilated  to  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 

The  most  important  occurrences  connected  with  the  stirring  history 
of  Northumberland,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century,  are  the  following :— The  defeat  and  death  of  Malcolm 
Canmore,  king  of  Scothmd,  while  besieging  Alnwick  Castle,  1098,  by 
Robert  de  Moubray,  earl  of  Northumberland ;  the  capture  of  William 
the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  imder  the  walls  of  Alnwick  Castle  in 
1174 ;  the  destructive  mcursions  of  the  Scots,  1296  and  1297,  in 
retaliation  for  the  cruelties  of  Edward  L  after  the  storming  of 
B«rwiok-on-Tweed;  another  Scotch  invasion  in  1814,  after  the  battle 
of  Bannockbum;  the  victory  of  the  Scotch  at  Otterbum  in  1887, 
when  Hotspur  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Earl  Douglas,  the  Scotch 
commander,  slain  (this  battle  is  supposed  to  have  furnished  the  subject 
of  the  old  ballad  of  'Chevy  Chase');  the  battle  of  HomUdon,  or 
Humbloton,  near  Wooler,  in  1402,  where  the  Eari  of  Northumber- 
land, bis  son  Hotspur,  and  the  Scotch  Earl  of  March,  defeated  about 
10,000  Scots  under  the  Earl  Doughis,  who  was  taken  prisoner ;  the 
defeat  of  an  English  army,  4000  strong,  under  Hotspur's  son,  at 
Peppwdean,  in  1486,  by  Earl  Douglas  at  the  head  of  4000  Scots  (this 
and  not  the  fight  of  Otterbum,  has  fumiahed,  according  to 


some,  the  origin  of  the  ballad  of  'Chevy  Chase');  the  captun  of 
Alnwick  in  1462,  and  of  Bamborough  Castle  in  1464,  by  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  whose  forces  were  soon  after  routed  at  Hedgley  Moor  near 
Alnwick,  and  at  Hexham. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  a  large  body  of  Scots,  tmdar  Loid 
Hume,  were  cut  off,  on  their  return  from  a  marauding  incursion  into 
^the  county,  at  Millfield,  near  the  bank  of  the  Till,  and  a  little  soath 
of  Ford  Castle  (1518).  The  king  of  Scotland,  James  IV.,  eager  to 
revenge  the  defeat  of  his  subjects,  entered  Northumberland  the  same 
year  with  40,000  men,  forced  the  garrison  of  Norham  to  surrender, 
and  took  and  partly  demolished  Wark,  Etal,  and  Ford  castles.  Mean- 
while the  Earl  of  Surrey  advanced  with  an  English  army  of  about 
30,000  men.  The  two  armies  met  at  Plodden,  about  two  miles  weit 
of  the  spot  where  Hume,  whose  defeat  the  king  desired  to  avenge,  had 
been  overthrown.  The  Scots  were  utterly  defeated.  James  fell  on  the 
field,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  briUiant  train  of  nobles  who  had 
accompanied  him,  and  probably  about  15,000  men.  Soon  after  tha 
accession  of  James  L  the  office  of  lord  warden  of  the  marches  fell  into 
disuse,  the  garrison  of  Berwick  was  reduced,  and  the  frontier  lost  its 
military  character.  It  was  long  indeed  before  border  feuds  entirely 
died  away;  but  they  assumed  the  character  of  private  qoarreb  or 
marauding  expeditions.  In  the  Great  CivU  War  the  inhabitants  of 
the  county  generally  joined  the  RoyaUst  party. 

Of  the  many  centuries  of  strife  and  consequent  misery  this  oonnty 
contains  many  memorials.  The  ruins  of  Norham  and  Wark  casUet 
still  overlook  the  Tweed,  and  those  of  Heton,  Dudhowe,  and  Ford 
rise  on  the  banks  of  the  Till  or  its  tributary  streams.  Norham  is  the 
most  striking  ruin :  the  walls  of  the  keep  are  now  reduced  to  a  men 
shell ;  the  keep  is  a  square  tower  of  four  stories  above  the  vaultB, 
btult  of  red  freestone  very  liable  to  decay.  The  outworks  have  beeo 
demoUshed,  and  part  of  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  stands  has  been 
washed  away  by  the  river.  Two  towen  of  Ford  Castle  remain  incotpo- 
rated  in  a  more  modem  building. 

Bamborough  and  Dunstanborough  castles  are  on  the  coast  [BjUE- 
BOROUQH.]  Dunstanborough  Castle  is  protected  by  steep  cliffs  on  the 
north  and  east  sides ;  on  the  south  and  west  sides  it  was  defended  by 
a  wall  and  towers,  which  are  for  the  most  part  yet  standing.  Thete 
are  also  remains  of  a  chapeL  The  entrance  gateway  on  the  sonth  sids 
is  yet  standing. 

In  the  intenor  of  the  county  are  Alnwick  and  Warkwortii  castlei, 
which  have  been  described  elsewhere.  Of  Callaley  Castle,  near  Whit- 
tingham,  the  western  tower  is  of  great  antiquity ;  the  rest  of  the 
building  is  more  modem.  Bothall  Castle  on  the  Wensbeck,  Uitford, 
Belsay,  and  Hamham  castles,*  are  all  near  Morpeth.  The  pictaresqoe 
ruins  of  Bothall,  which  consist  chiefly  of  the  gateway,  with  ita  flanbog 
towers,  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  court  in  which  the  keep  stood,  ars 
on  an  eminence  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  There  are  conaiderable 
remains  of  Langley  Castle  near  Hexham,  and  ruins  of  Blenkioiop, 
Bellester,  Thirwall,  and  Featherstone  castles,  near  Haltwhistle ;  of 
Staward  Castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Allen ;  and  of  Ptudhoe  Castle,  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  UmfraviHes,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tyne,  between 
Newcastle  and  Hexham.  This  last  is  one  of  the  finest  rains  in  the 
county ;  it  standa  on  a  precipitous  bank  of  the  river  60  feet  high.  Tbe 
gateway,  a  lofty  embattled  square  tower,  the  outer  wall,  and  the  keep, 
are  yet  standing ;  and  there  are  ruins  of  the  chapel  and  other  bmldingi 
The  hostility  to  which  the  county  was  exposed  rendered  it  necssaiy 
for  the  smaller  proprietors  to  have  their  dwellings  strongly  built; 
their  habitations  were  towers,  with  the  basement  vaulted  to  shelter 
the  cattle  of  the  neighbourhood.  Whitton  Tower,  near  Rothboij, 
now  converted  into  a  rectory-house,  may  be  taken  as  a  speoimen  of 
these  fortified  dwellmgs.  The  walls  are  11  feet  thick  at  the  foonda- 
tion,  9  feet  in  the  kitchen,  and  6  feet  in  the  chambers  over  it  In  the 
basement  vaults  is  a  deep  weU.  Remainji  of  similar  towers  oocor  in 
different  parts  of  the  county. 

The  chiief  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  the  county  are  noticed  under 
the  towns  before  referred  to.  Of  Hulne  Abbey,  for  Carmelite  friars, 
close  to  Alnwick,  there  are  some  remains.  Of  Brdnkbura  Au^tinian 
Priory  near  Rothbury,  the  tower  of  the  chtirch,  part  of  the  side  walk, 
and  several  pillars  and  arches,  remain.  They  contain  various  examples 
of  transition  from  the  Norman  to  the  early  English  styles.  There  are 
several  ruined  churches  ia  different  parts  of  tbe  county. 

Statistics:  Religious  Worship  and  Educaiion, — According  to  the 
Returns  of  the  Census  in  1851  there  were  then  in  the  county  4S3 
places  of  worship,  of  which  198  belonged  to  four  sections  of  Methodista, 
154  to  the  Established  Church,  68  to  Presbyterians,  20  to  Roman 
Catholics,  and  14  to  Indepeudenta.  The  total  number  of  sittings  pro- 
vided was  186,066.  The  number  of  Sunday  schools  was  S59,  of  which 
131  were  conducted  by  Episcopalians^  115  by  Methodists^  55  bj* 
Presbyterians,  and  1 8  by  Independents.  The  number  of  scholars  waa 
29,687.  Of  day  schools  there  were  642,  of  which  ^301  were  public 
schools  with  24,765  scholars,  and  341  were  private  schools  with 
12,524  scholars.  There  were  22  evening  schools  for  adults,  with  629 
scholars.  Of  literary  and  scientific  institutions  there  were  40,  with 
3688  members,  and  68,575  volumes  in  the  libraries  belonging  to  them. 

Savings  Banks, — In  1858  the  county  possessed  seven  savings  banks, 
at  Allendale,  Alnwick,  Berwiok-upon-Tweed,  Hexham,  Morpeth, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  Tynemouth.  The  total  amount  owiqg  to 
depositors  on  November  20th  1853  was  d69«87f  A  I9h  9d. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND  STRAIT.    [Nobth-Wkst  Passaob.] 

NORTEWICH,  Cheshire,  a  market-town  and  the  leat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Qreat  Bud  worth,  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Weaver,  near  the  confluence  of  that  riyer  with  the  Dane,  in 
53^  16'  N.  lat^  2^  30'  W.  long.,  distant  17  mUes  E.N.E.  from  Chester, 
and  174  mUes  N  W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  township  of 
North wioh  in  1851  was  1377.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in 
the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Cheater.  Northwich  Poar*Law  Union 
comprises  60  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  65,445  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1651  of  31,202.  The  high  road  from  London  to 
Liverpool  passes  through  the  town,  and  is  there  intersected  by  the 
road  joining  Manchester  and  Chester.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the  town 
are  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  church  is  large,  and  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  semicircular  chanceL  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  have  places  of  worship.  There 
are  a  National  school,  a  school  with  a  small  endowment,  and  a  saviogs 
bank.  A  county  court  is  held.  Both  the  salt-mines  and  brine- 
springs  are  believed  to  have  been  wrought  during  the  occupation  of 
Britam  by  the  Romans.  At  present  these  mines  are  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive. The  brine-springs  are  usually  met  with  at  from  90  to  120 
feet  beneath  the  surface.  The  salt  is  conveyed  to  Liverpool  by  the 
rivers  Weaver  and  Mersey.  The  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  uniting  the 
rivers  Trent  and  Mersey,  passes  the  town  on  the  north.  Ship-building, 
rope-  and  sail-making,  brick-maldng,  iron  and  brass  founding,  and 
brewings  are  the  principal  sources  of  employment  The  market-day  is 
Friday ;  fairs  are  neld  April  10th,  August  2nd,  and  December  6th. 

NORTON.     [Durham.] 

NORWALK.    [CoMMECTiouT.] 

NORWAY,  a  country  in  Europe  which  oomprebends  the  western 
portion  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  extends  fi-om  58*  to  71**  N.  lat 
Its  most  southern  point,  Cape  Lindesnaea,  is  in  57*"  58'  N.  lat.,  and 
the  most  northern.  Cape  Nordkyn,  in  71*"  8'  N.  lat.  It  lies  between 
5**  and  28"  E.  long.  Its  length  is  about  1100  miles,  but  its  width  varies: 
the  width  is  greatest  near  61**  N.  lat,  where  it  is  about  250  miles  wide, 
and  smallest  between  67*  and  68*  N.  lat,  where  the  deep  inlets  of  the 
sea  terminate  at  a  distance  of  less  than  twenty  miles  from  the  boundary 
of  Sweden.  Its  area  is  122,711  square  miles,  and  its  population  at  the 
end  of  184  5  was  1,328,471.  On  the  north  and  west  it  is  surrounded  by 
the  North  Atlaatic,  and  on  the  south  by  the  North  Sea  and  the  Skager- 
rack.  East  of  it  is  Sweden,  and  towards  the  northern  extremity  Russia. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  this  extensive  country  is  covered  with  moun- 
tains, which  constitute  an  immense  rocky  mass,  called  in  the  southern 
part  Korrska  Fiellen,  and  in  the  northern  Kiolen.  [Nobbsili  Fibllen.] 
From  near  Trondhjem  (QS"  N.  lat)  to  the  north  cape  the  mountains 
generally  ding  to  the  coast,  and  form  a  ridge  of  comparatively  narrow 
width  ;  but  southward  from  the  Trondhjem  Fiord  they  expand  so  as  to 
cover  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  breadth  of  Norway.  The  Kiolen 
Mountains  form  a  range  diminishing  in  height  as  it  goes  northward, 
broken  by  many  depressions,  but  distinguished  by  summits  of  noble 
forms,  though  their  absolute  elevation  is  nowhere  veiy  great  The 
highest  part  of  the  range  is  the  mass  of  SuliteUna  (66*  1'  N.  lat),  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  Arctic  circle.  This  range  is  4906  fwt  high, 
but  is  surmounted  by  several  summits,  of  which  the  highest  towarids 
the  north  is  6200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  and  the  southern  5518 
feet  It  is  covered  with  vast  snow  fields,  from  which  descend  glaciers 
'  of  great  width.  [Nobbska  Fiellen.]  On  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Kiolen  Mountains  there  is  a  remarkable  chain  of  lakes,  one  or  more  of 
which  occur  upon  almost  every  river  that  runs  from  it  into  the  Qulf  of 
Bothnia  :  they  are  nearly  equidistant  from  the  west  coasts  and  occur 
at  a  pretty  uniform  level  of  1200  to  1500  feet^  showing  a  remarkable 
symmetry  in  the  fall  of  the  ground  nearly  through  the  whole  peninsula. 

In  the  southern  division  the  moimtains  do  not  form  a  ridge,  but 
consist  of  elevated  barren  table-lands  of  great  breadth  and  almost 
perfectly  level,  generally  more  or  less  oonneeted  together,  though 
occasionally  separated  by  deep  narrow  valleys.  These  flat-topped 
mountains  are  called  Fjelds,  which  in  their  highest  and  most  expanded 
parts  are  distinguished  by  specific  names.  The  chief  of  them  pro- 
ceeding from  south  to  north  are  the  Hardanger-Fjeld,  the  Fille-Fjeld, 
the  Sogne-Fjeld,  Horungeme,  the  Tmes-Fjeld,  the  Lange-Fjeld,  and 
the  Dovre-Fjeld.  The  Sneehiittan,  the  most  elevated  point  of  the 
Dovre-Fjeld,  was  formerly  considered  the  highest  hill  in  Norway 
(7487  feet),  but  it  is  exceeded  by  the  Skagtolstund  (8000  £eet)  and 
other  summits  of  the  Horungeme,  and  by  the  Tmes-Fjeld,  which 
lies  farther  east,  and  rises  to  8400  feet  above  the  sea,  being  the  highest 
known  point  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  About  40  per  cent  of 
the  whole  surface  south  of  the  Trondhjem  Fiord,  exceeds  8000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  average  height  of  the  mountain  table-lands  is 
about  4000  feet  The  ratio  of  arable  land  to  the  whole  area  of  Norway 
is  not  more  than  1  to  10;  and  if  we  exclude  the  local  enlargements 
of  the  places  near  Christiania,  Christiansund,  and  Throndhjem,  the 
ratio  would  not  exceed  1  to  100.  (Professor  Forbet^  *  Norway 
and  its  Glacier^')  About  one-tenth  of  the  surface  rises  to  the 
height  of  800  feet,  and  perhaps  about  one-thirtieth  part  is  below 
300  feet  The  lowest  tract,  that  which  does  not  rise  to  30  feet, 
is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Bay  of  Christiania.  The  more 
elevated  country,  that  which  rises  to  between  800  and  800  het,  partly 
surrounds  this  low  traot>  and  partly  extends  along  the  shores  of  the 
Skager-rack,  or  incloses  the  Bay  of  Trondhjem  on  the  south  and  east 


Cultivation  is  nearly  limited  to  these  two  regions.  In  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  country  cultivation  occurs  only  in  the  narrow  valleys  by 
which  the  rocky  masses  are  indented.  A  laige  portion  of  the  moun- 
tain masses  is  always  covered  with  snow,  and  glaciers  in  many  parts 
occupy  the  depressions  in  the  high  table-lands,  and  the  heads  of  the 
valleys  in  which  the  numerous  Fjords  that  indent  the  western  coast 
terminate.  The  Suphelle  glacier  in  the  eastern  valley  at  the  head  of 
the  Fjaerlands-Fjord  lathe  lowest  in  Norway  proper,  being  only  105 
feet  above  the  sea,  but  the  glaciers  of  the  Jokuli-Fjord  in  Finnmarkens 
are  much  lower,  in  some  instanees  reaching  to  the  very  shore.  As  to 
the  nature  of  tiie  lower  country  see  CHBiSTlAiriA ;  Christiavsand  ;  and 
Trondhjem.  A  railway  connects  Christiania  with  Lake  Miosen ;  the 
lake  itself  is  navigated  by  steamers. 

As  all  the  rivers  of  this  country  rise  at  a  great  elevation  above  the 
sea,  and  have  a  comparatively  short  course,  they  are  not  fit  for  navi- 
gation. Some  of  them  however  are  used  to  float  down  timber,  at 
least  in  a  part  of  their  course.  The  largest  of  these  rivers  is  the 
Qlommen  £lf,  which  rises  near  62°  N.  lat,  on  the  deelivities  of  the 
Bute  Fiell,  and  after  traversing  the  Lake  of  Oresund,  which  is  nearly 
15  miles  long,  about  3  miles  wide,  and  2400  feet  above  the  sea,  passes 
near  the  town  of  Roi'aas,  snd  running  in  a  south-south-western  direo- 
tion  skirts  the  bsse  of  the  high  peak  of  the  Tron-Fiellet,  which  is 
nearly  3600  feet  high,  and  then  turning  nearly  south  it  enters  the 
cultivable  region,  in. which  it  continues  its  southern  eourae  to  Kongs- 
vinger.  At  this  place  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  west  but  after  running 
a  few  miles  in  that  direction  it  again  changes  to  the  south-south-west, 
and  passing  through  the  Lake  of  Oiem,  which  is  15  miles  long  and 
about  3  miles  wide,  it  enters  the  Skager-rack  near  Fredrickstadt  The 
last  of  its  numerous  cataracts  occurs  near  Haf«lund,  about  10  miles 
from  its  mouth;  it  is  called  the  Sarpe  Poss,  and  is  60  feet  high. 
Below  this  place  the  river  is  navigable  for  large  boati.  It  is  remark* 
able  that  during  the  high  floods,  after  the  melting  of  the  snow  in 
spring,  a  part  of  the  water  of  this  river  is  disohaiged  into  Lake  Wenem 
in  Sweden,  by  the  Wrangs  Elf,  at  the  sharp  turning  of  the  river  near 
Kongsvinger.  The  whole  course  of  the  Qlommen  probably  exceeds 
400  miles.  Below  Kongsvinger  it  is  joined  by  the  Wormen  Elf,  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Miosen,  which  receives  its  waters  ftx>m  the  mountahi 
plain  lyinjg  south-west  of  the  Snee-battan  by  the  river  Lougen.  This 
river  originates  in  a  series  of  small  lakes,  called  Lessoevarks  Vand, 
west-south-west  of  the  Snee-hattan,  which  are  more  than  2000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  discharge  their  waters  by  two  outlets,  the  Roms- 
dals  Elf,  which  runs  north-west,  and  the  Lougen,  which  flows  south- 
east After  a  course  of  nearly  150  miles  the  Lougen  enters  Lake 
Miosen,  which  is  nearly  60  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  more  than  five 
miles  wide ;  it  is  more  than  420  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  lies  in 
the  middle  of  the  best  cultivated  portion  of  Norway.  The  Wormen 
Elf  runs  about  20  miles  with  a  gentle  current  The  Drammen  Klf 
originates  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Nomka  Fiellen  in  two 
branches,  the  Beina  Elf  and  the  Snarum  £1£  After  a  rapid  eonne 
of  more  than  one  hundred  miles  the  two  branches  unite  about  forty- 
five  miles  above  their  influx  into  the  Gulf  of  Christiania,  into  whidli 
the  Drammen  Elf  enters  by  a  wide  ffiituary  called  the  Drammen  Fiord. 
Much  timber  is  floated  down  this  river. 

The  other  rivers  remarkable  for  the  length  of  their  coorse  are^the 
Louven  Elf,  the  Skeen  Bit  and  the  Otter,  or  Torrisdals  Elf,  whieh  run 
from  120  to  160  miles  each ;  and,  like  the  Glommen  Elf  and  Drammen 
Elf,  fiOl  into  the  8kager>raok.  No  considerable  river  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  south  of  the  Namsen  Elf,  which  has  its  mouth  between  64* 
and  65*  N.  lat,  and  runs  nearly  one  hundred  miles  through  a  well- 
wooded  valley.  The  Ahen  Elf  falls  into  the  Alton  Fiord,  near  70* 
N.  lat  It  runs  northward  about  one  hundred  miles,  first  through  an 
inclined  plain,  but  against  the  dedivity  of  the  plain,  so  that  its  bed 
sinks  lower  and  lower  below  the  surface  of  the  country  as  it  proeeeds 
farther  north.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  crosses  the  Kiolen 
Mountains  by  an  exceedingly  deep  and  narrow  valley,  which  at  last 
becomes  a  mere  fissure,  into  which  no  person  has  yet  been  able  to 
penetrate.  It  Imucb  from  this  fissure  by  the  cataract  of  Pursoronka, 
15  miles  from  its  mouth.  [Auten.]  The  Tana  Elf,  which  for  the 
greatest  part  of  its  course  forms  the  boundary-line  between  Norway 
and  Russia,  originates  east  of  the  source  of  the  Alton  Elf,  and  descends 
from  a  plain  which  declines  towards  the  north-east,  in  which  direction 
the  river  flows  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  until  it  approaches  the 
Yaranger  Fioiral,  where  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  north  and  fidls  into  the 
Tana  Fiord,  after  a  course  of  nearly  three  hundred  iniles.  It  is  the 
least  rapid  of  the  rivers  of  Norwsy,  but  it  flows  through  so  sterile  a 
region  as  to  be  entirely  uselesa 

N(»way,  like  a  huge  breakwater,  defends  Sweden  from  the  iremend- 
ouB  force  of  the  Nor&  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  state  of  its  western  coast 
with  its  rugged  outline,  the  depth  of  its  fiords,  the  boldness  of  its  head* 
lands,  and  the  multitude  of  its  islands,  prove  the  long  continuance  of  thft 
struggle.  Towards  the  north  it  has  been  observed  that  the  sea  sweeps 
along  the  very  base  of  the  mountains ;  bat  towards  the  south,  whero 
enduring  erystalline  rocks  have  bone  the  whole  brunt  of  the  wash 
of  the  sea,  there  is  a  considerable  expansion  of  coast,  though  it  is 
rent  snd  torn  by  narrow  bays  of  great  length.  These  inlets  of  the 
sea,  some  of  wMoh  in  severe!  plaoes  extend  70  er  80  miles  inland, 
would  be  of  great  advantage  if  Uie  adjacent  country  possessed  only  ri 
moderate  degree  of  fertility.    But  on  the  shores  of  these  inktB,  witli 
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very  few  exoeptionfl,  high  and  bare  rocks  rise  aboye  a  thousand  feet; 
they  are  flanked  however  by  the  only  habitable  places  along  the 
western  coast^  and  they  abound  in  fish.  The  fiords  of  Christiania  and 
Trondbjem  are  an  exception,  being  surrounded  by  fertile  tracts  of 
oonsiderable  extent.  The  other  inlets,  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
extent,  are  the  following,  from  south  to  north. 

Bukke  Fiord  is  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  penetrates  by  two  of  its 
branches  more  than  fifty  miles  inland.  Hardanger  Fiord  is  about 
seventy  miles  long;  Sogne  Fiord,  which  is  narrow,  and  120  miles  long, 
reckoning  to  its  extremity  the  Lyster  Fiord,  is  surrounded  by  the 
highest  region  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen.  There  is  a  great  number  of 
narrow  deep  fiords  between  Sogne  Fiord  and  Trondhjem  Fiord,  and 
of  bays  farther  north.  The  largest  and  widest  occur  at  the  northern 
extremity,  where  the  Porsanger  Fiord  is  above  one  hundred  miles  long 
and  twenty  miles  wide  on  the  average.  The  Laxc  Fiord,  Tana  Fiord, 
and  Yaranger  Fiord  are  considerable,  but  of  less  extent  The  fiords, 
with  their  oontinuoiu  screen  of  precipitous  cliffs,  the  number  and 
singular  forms  of  the  rocks  and  islands,  the  frequent  appearance  of 
perpetual  snow,  and  the  close  approach  of  glaciers  to  the  sea,  supeiv 
added  to  noble  cascades  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  form  the  most 
distinguishing  features  of  Norwegian  scenery  in  summer.  The  deep 
▼alleys,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  fiords,  abound 
every  where  with  running  vraters,  formed  by  small  streams  that  trickle 
or  leap  down  from  the  edges  of  the  Fjelds  or  great  table-like  tops  of 
the  mountains.  The  most  remarkable  waterfalls  are  enumerated  in 
the  article  Nobbska  Fiellen. 

Numerous  lakes  occur  in  the  southern  districts  of  Norway,  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen.  Many  of  them  are  more 
than  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  all  of  them  are  very  deep. 
Lake  Famund,  near  the  boundary  of  Sweden,  is  2280  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  extends  in  length  more  than  seventy  miles,  with  an 
average  width  of  more  than  three  mUes.  From  its  southern  extremity 
issues  a  river,  which^  under  the  name  of  Klar  Elf,  falls  into  Lake 
Wenem  in  Sweden. 

The  climate  differs  considerably  in  the  different  districts  of  a  country 
which  extends  over  13  degrees  of  latitude,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
polar  circle,  and  also  riaes  in  the  larg^t  part  of  its  surface  to  a  mean 
elevation  exceeding  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Norway,  says  Professor 
Forbes,  enjoys  an  average  climate  superior  to  that  of  any  other  con- 
tinental country  in  the  same  latitude.  The  harbour  of  Bergen  is  not 
oftener  frozen  than  the  Seine  at  Paris,  wh^e  the  harbours  of  Liibeck 
and  Copenhagen  are  frequently  blocked  up  with  ice.  Drift  ice,  which 
ifl  occasionally  seen  off  the  cosst  of  North  America  in  iV  N.  lat,  is 
tmknown  on  any  part  of  the  Norwegian  coast,  though  it  extends  to 
71''  N.  lat  The  influence  of  the  sea  and  the  Gulf  Stream  seem  to 
•  cause  this  comparative  moderation  of  the  climate  in  the  west  of  Nor- 
way. The  eastern  side  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  has  a  continental 
and  much  colder  climate.  Between  60"*  and  62"*  N.  lat.  the  snow  line 
near  the  coast  is  about  4300  feet  high;  towards  the  centre  of  the 
oountry  it  rises  to  5300  feet.  In  67"*  N.  lat.  the  line  falls  in  the  interior 
to  8700  feet^  and  on  the  coast  to  2900  feet.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Solitelma  the  snow  line  is  3410  feet,  and  on  the  east  or  Lapland  side 
8520  feet  high.  The  mean  temperature  of  Christiania  is  42**  Fahr.,  or 
not  quite  8  degrees  less  than  that  of  London.  It  is  probable  that  in  the 
valleys  near  Cape  Lindesnaes,  where  the  beech  grows  to  a  stately  tree, 
the  mean  temperature  is  higher.  At  Bergen  it  is  46°  7',  and  even  at 
Trondhjem  it  is  40**.  The  difference  in  the  mean  temperature  between 
Christiania  and  Bergen  may  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  difference  of 
temperature  of  the  winter,  which  is  severe  on  the  eastern  declivity 
of  the  Norrska  Fiellen  and  the  adjacent  countries,  but  very  mild  along 
the  western  coast,  for  the  reason  above  given,  and  on  account  of  the 
pravailing  western  winds  and  frequent  fogs.  This  is  evident  from  the 
following  table : — 


Mean  Temperature. 

In  Winter. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Christiania     . 

.     +   25 

+   38 

+   60 

+  42 

Bergen 

.     +   86 

+   45 

+  68 

+   48 

Trondhjem    . 

.     +  24 

+   35 

+   61 

+  40 

North  Cape 

.     +   24 

+  30 

+  42 

+  82 

The  mean  temperature  of  North  Cape  is  32**,  or  the  freezing  point, 
but  the  winter  is  not  more  severe  than  at  Trondhjem.  The  greatest 
oold  at  North  Cape  is  felt  when  north-easterly  winds  blow,  but  the  sea 
18  slways  open,  and  the  drift-ice  from  Spitzbergen  does  not  approach 
the  coast.  The  violence  of  the  winds  however  renders  this  spot  nearly 
uninhabitable.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  year  are  boisterous,  and 
in  autumn  and  winter  the  storms  are  incessant,  and  rage  with  incredible 
fury.  On  the  epproach  of  winter  the  snow-storms  frequently  last  for 
many  days  and  weeks.  They  are  preceded  by  heavy  fogs,  which 
advance  from  the  ocean  in  immense  masses,  like  impenetrable  walls 
or  moving  bodies  of  water ;  but  they  occur  only  during  westerly 
winds.  The  weather  is  fine  and  clear  when  the  wind  blows  from  the 
east.  The  longest  day  lasts  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  29th  of  July, 
which  is  two  montlis  and  a  fortnight;  the  longest  night,  from  the 
19th  of  November  to  the  26th  of  January,  which  is  two  months  and 
ten  days.  During  the  long  nights  the  aurora  borealis  shines  with  tm- 
common  brightness,  so  that  the  fishermen  are  enabled  to  carry  on  their 
ordinal^  occupation  just  ss  well  as  by  daylight    (Von  BuoL)    Gales 


are  very  fi^quent  along  the  whole  of  the  western  coast.  Thunder- 
storms are  as  common  there  in  winter  as  in  summer,  but  north  of  66* 
thunder-storms  do  not  occur.  No  traces  of  volcanic  action  are  known 
to  exists  except  that  lava  occurs  on  an  island  not  fisur  from  Bergen,  and 
on  a  mountain  in  the  Bukke  Fiord  fire  is  said  to  appear  eometimee. 
Earthquakes  occur,  though  rarely. 

Productioni. — The  forests  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  Norway. 
Beech  occurs  only  south  of  59^  N.  lat. ;  oak,  elm,  and  lime-trees  as  &r 
north  as  63'' ;  appleft,  cherries,  and  prunes  are  found  as  far  as  64', 
but  they  do  not  ripen  every  year.  Qooseberries  and  hazel-nuts  extend 
to  65°  N.  lat,  and  so  far  oats,  peas,  beans,  and  flax  are  cultivated  where 
the  ground  admits  of  it.  Hemp  and  rye  are  grown  to  66^  N.  lat,  and 
the  ash  and  spruce-fir  reach  this  point  Pines  grow  as  far  as  67^  N. 
lat,  but  north  of  67°  only  birch  and  juniper  grow,  and  only  barley 
and  potatoes  are  cultivated.  Extensive  forests  of  fir  and  pine  cover 
the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
hilly  and  rocky  country  east  of  the  range ;  and  it  is  f^m  these  regioas 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  timber  is  brought  to  the  sea.  On  the 
lower  country  along  the  Bay  of  Trondhjem,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
river  Namsen,  there  are  also  great  forests  of  fir  and  pine.  Though 
agriculture  is  not  neglected,  the  produce  of  the  crops  is  not  sufllcienb 
for  home  consumption. 

Cattle  and  goats  are  numerous,  but  sheep  are  rare.  The  horses  are 
of  a  small  size  in  the  southern  districts,  but  lax^er  to  the  north  of 
Trondbjem :  they  are  strong  and  hardy.  Bears,  wolves,  foxes,  gluttons, 
ermines,  as  well  as  rein-deer,  elks,  deer  and  hares  abound.  The  lem- 
ming exists  in  great  numbers,  and  in  its  migrations  destroys  every 
plant  in  its  way.  Different  kinds  of  sea-fowl  abound  along  the 
northern  coasts,  and  their  eggs  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the 
inhabitants  of  some  districts  during  a  part  of  the  year.  In  these  parts 
the  eider-duck  is  numerous,  and  the  feathers  are  of  great  value  for 
beds;  a  small  quantity  of  them  are  exported.  The  sea  furnishes  the 
principal  means  of  subsiBtence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
coasts ;  cod  and  herrings  are  most  abundant,  and  this  fishery  gives 
occupation  to  many  families.  [Bkrosn.]  Salmon  abounds,  and  is 
finer  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Lobsters  are  found  in 
the  greatest  abundance  on  both  sides  of  Cape  Lindesnaes.  The  geolo- 
gical structure  and  mineral  productions  are  given  under  Norbsea 
Fiellen.  Salt  is  made  from  sea-water  at  some  places  along  the 
Skager-rack,  but  not  in  sufiScient  quantity  for  home  consumption. 

Inhabitants, — The  Norwegians  are  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  apeak  a 
language  which  differs  very  little  from  the  Swedish.  In  the  most 
northern  districts,  north  of  69*  N.  lat,  there  are  many  £i,milies  of 
Finlanders  and  Laplanders :  the  former  are  here  called  Quiins,  and  the 
latter  Finners.  The  Quans  cultivate  barley  and  potatoes,  and  rear 
cattle.  The  Finners  are  mostly  fishermen,  except  a  certain  number 
of  families  who  live  on  their  herds  of  rein-deer. 

PoLUical  J>ivi8ion,  PofnUation,  Manufaeturea,  Ac — Norway  was 
from  an  early  period  divided  into  four  bishoprics — Christiania,  Chris- 
tiansand,  Bergen,  and  Trondhjem.  Under  the  Danish  dominion  a  civil 
governor,  called  Stifthauptmann,  was  appointed  for  every  bishopric; 
The  bishopric  of  Trondhjem  has  been  divided  into  two,  Trondhjem 
and  Nordland ;  but  both  continue  to  constitute  one  civil  administration. 
Norway  is  subdivided  into  17  districts,  the  area  and  population  of 
which  are  as  follows : — 


DistricU. 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

Smaalehnenes  . 

1,663 

73,622 

Aygerhuun.        .        .    . 

2,004 

109,432 

Hedemarkens  . 

10,303 

87,118 

ChristiaiiB  .... 

10,896 

102,730 

Buskemds 

6,748 

83,918 

larlsberg  and  Laurvigs    • 

886 

63,070 

Bradsbergs      . 

6,88S 

72,891 

Nedenaes   .... 

4,608 

53,932 

HandalB 

2,056 

61,918 

StSTaoger  .        •        .    . 

3,521 

78,210 

8.  Bergenhuns          •        . 

5,781 

116,989 

N.  Bergenhaiu    •        •    . 

6,718 

77,978 

RomsdaU                  • 

6,001 

81,314 

8.  Trondbjem      •        .     . 

7,159 

89,329 

N.  Trondbjem          • 

8,769 

66,570 

Nordlands.  •        .        .    . 

14,550 

65,512 

Finmarkens     . 

27,186 

43,938 

Total    . 

122,720 

1,828,471 

Less  than  half  the  population  gain  their  subsiBtenoe  by  culti- 
vating the  ground ;  the  remainder  employ  themselves  chiefly  in  the 
fisheries,  forests,  and  mines.  Saw-mills,  the  erection  of  which  is 
much  facilitated  by  the  rapid  course  of  the  various  rivers,  are  very 
numerous.  There  are  also  several  iron-  and  copper-works,  potash- 
factories,  glass-works,  powder-mills,  nail-forges,  and  salt-manufactories. 
Linens  and  coarse  woollen-cloths  are  made  by  the  oountry  people  for 
their  own  use.  In  Christiania  and  Trondhjem  there  are  some  manu- 
factories of  doth,  cotton  stufGa.  and  tobacco;  there  are  also  a  few 
sugar-refineries  and  tanyard^  Ship-building  is  carried  on  in  most 
of  the  towns  along  the  coast 
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The  foreign  commerce  is  conBiderable ;  the  greatest  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  forests,  the  fisheries,  and  mines  is  exported  to  Qreat 
Britain,  Spain,  the  Mediterranean,  and  partly  to  the  Baltic.  Iron  is 
not  exported,  there  being  hardly  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  but 
copper  and  cobalt  are  exported  to  Hamnuig  and  Holland.  The  chief 
items  of  export  are — ^planks,  deals,  masts,  tar,  fire-woods,  salt-herrings, 
ood,  and  lobsters ;  the  minor  articles  are — furs  and  eider-down.  This 
commerce  is  almost  entirely  carried  on  in  Norwegian  vessels.  The 
inhabitants  arc  excellent  seamen,  a  great  number  of  them  being 
occupied  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  and  during  the  coldest 
season,  in  fishing  off  the  Lofoden  Islands.  A  laige  number  of 
Norwegian  vessels  are  engiiged  in  Swedish  commerce. 

History  and  Oonttitutioa. — The  Norwegians  first  appear  in  history  as 
pirates,  who  frequently  visited  and  laid  waste  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  North  Sea.  Norway  was  then  governed  by  a  great  number  of 
email  princes,  whose  ambition  led  them  to  continual  wars.  They 
discovered  and  settled  Iceland.  In  the  second  half  of  the  9th  century 
(875)  the  small  kingdoms  were  united  under  king  Harold  Harfagra, 
and  from  that  time  they  became  still  more  troublesome  to  their 
neighbours,  until  Norway  was  connected  with  Denmark,  and  then  the 
Norwegians  accompanied  Sveno  and  Knut  to  the  conquest  of  England 
But  the  two  kingdoms  were  soon  separated  ogain,  and  remained  so  till 
1387,  when  Margaret  became  queen  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  From 
that  time  till  1814  both  countries  remained  united,  and  Norway  was 
administered  by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  king  of  Denmark.  By 
the  convention  of  Kiel,  agreed  to  on  the  I4th  of  January,  1814, 
between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  Norway  was  ceded  to  the  king  of 
Sweden.  A  Danish  prince.  Christian  Frederick,  who  was  governor  of 
Norway  at  that  time,  and  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  infections  of 
the  nation,  made  an  attempt  to  constitute  Norway  a  separate  kingdom ; 
but  the  Swedes  entered  the  country  with  an  armed  foi'ce,  and  the 
prince,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  king,  was  obliged  to  abdicate  the 
royal  dignity  on  the  7th  of  October.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month 
the  union  of  Norway  and  Sweden  was  determined  in  the  Storthing, 
and  the  constitution  received  its  present  form  on  the  4th  of  November, 
1814.  On  the  3l8t  of  July,  1815,  it  was  promulgated  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  coimtry,  and  was  assented  to  by  the  Swedish  legis- 
lature on  the  6th  of  August. 

The  legislative  body,  or  Storthing,  is  composed  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people :  they  are  not  however  elected  immediately  by  the  people, 
but  by  electors  who  are  chosen  by  the  citizens.  In  the  cities  50  citizens, 
and  in  the  country  100  citizens,  elect  one  elector.  The  electors  unite 
and  choose  the  representatives  either  from  among  themselves  or  other 
persons.  The  number  of  the  representatives  must  not  be  less  than  75 
nor  above  100 :  two-thirds  must  be  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the 
country,  and  the  remaining  third  by  those  of  the  cities.  The  king 
or  his  lieutenant  opens  the  Storthing,  immediately  after  which  it 
separates  into  two  bodies,  the  Lagthing  (or  legislative  body)  and  the 
Odelsthing  (assembly  of  landed  proprietors).  The  Lagthing  consists 
of  one-fourth  of  the  members  of  the  Storthing  chosen  by  the  whole 
assembly.  The  Storthing  is  empowered  to  aboUsh  old  and  to  enact 
new  laws,  to  impose  taxes  or  abolish  or  change  them,  to  determine  the 
civil  list  of  the  king  and  the  salaries  of  the  persons  employed  by 
government,  &a  Every  bill  must  originate  in  the  Odelsthing;  it  may 
be  proposed  by  a  member  or  by  one  of  the  state  councillorSb  When 
the  bill  has  passed,  it  is  brought  into  the  Lagthing,  which  may  adopt 
or  reject  it.  When  a  bill  has  passed  the  legislative  bodies  it  is  sent 
to  the  king,  whose  signature  (if  he  affix  it,  for  he  has  the  power  of 
refusal),  gives  it  the  force  of  law.  The  king  must  sign  a  bill  that  passes 
three  successive  Storthings.  The  Storthing  meets  once  in  three  years, 
on  the  Ist  of  February,  and  the  session  cannot  last  more  than  three 
months.  The  members  are  only  chosen  for  one  Storthing.  The 
order  of  nobility  was  abolished  in  1821,  a  bill  having  passed  in  three 
StorthiDgs  for  the  purpose. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  king.  There  is  a  Norwegian 
ministry  composed  of  the  governor  of  the  kingdom,  a  minister,  and 
councillors  of  state.  When  the  king  is  not  in  Norway  the  minister 
and  two  of  the  councillors  are  with  him,  and  the  others,  who  remain 
in  Norway,  govern  the  country  in  conjunction  with  the  governor,  who 
must  not  be  a  Norwegian,  but  may  be  a  royal  prince,  in  which  case  he 
is  called  viceroy.  All  the  other  members  of  the  ministry  must  be 
Norwegians.  When  the  king  has  informed  the  Norwegian  government 
of  his  intention  to  declare  war  he  assembles  the  Norwegian  and 
Swedish  councillors  of  state,  explains  to  them  the  motives  which 
compel  him  to  take  such  a  step,  and  asks  their  opinion.  The  opinion 
of  each  member  is  taken  down  in  writing,  and  the  decision  of  the 
matter  is  left  to  the  king. 

The  annual  expenses,  according  to  the  budget  for  1851-54,  are  fixed 
at  8,200,000  crowns  of  five  francs  each.  The  customs  dues  amount 
to  about  2,000,000  crowns  a  year.  The  public  debt  in  1849  amounted 
to  nearly  10,000,000  crowns.  The  army  in  time  of  peace  numbers 
23,484  men,  including  9160  national  guards.  The  fleet  consists  of  4 
frigates,  4  corvettes  (1  propelled  by  a  screw),  1  brig,  5  schooners,  6 
steamers,  and  186  gun-boata. 

(Von  Buch,  Travels  through  Norway;  Everest,  Journey  to  Norway ; 
Laing,  Residence  in  Norway  ;  Schubert,  Reise  durch  Schweden,  <fec. ; 
Forbes,  Norway  and  Us  Olaciers.) 

NORWICH,  a  city  and  county  of  itself,  and  capital  of  the  county 


of  Norfolk,  a  municipal  and  parUamentaiy  borough^  ii  sitaated  ia 
52*  38'  N.  lat,  1*  17^^  E.  long.,  distant  108  miles  N.E.  from  London 
by  road,  and  126  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties  railway.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  in  1851  was  68,195  :  it  is  governed  by  16  aldermen 
and  48  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns  two  members 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaoonry  and 
diocese  of  Norwich.  For  Pooi>Law  purposes  the  city  of  Norwich  is 
managed  under  a  local  act;  it  contains  43  parishes,  with  an  area  of 
4325  acres. 

Norwich  is  not  mentioned  in  history  before  the  time  of  the  earlier 
Danish  invasions.  It  appears  to  have  risen  gradually  from  the  decay 
of  Caister,  or  Castor  St.  Edmund's,  now  an  inconsiderable  village  about 
3  miles  S.  from  Norwich.  Caister  was  first  a  British  and  then  a  Roman 
town  under  the  name  of  Venta  Icenorum.  It  is  thought  by  some  that 
during  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  site  of  Norwich  was  covered  by 
water,  and  that  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  alluvial  matter  islands 
were  formed.  It  is  probable  that  even  as  late  as  the  period  of  the 
Norman  conquest  what  is  now  the  lower  part  of  the  city  consisted  of 
such  islands.  During  the  existence  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  the 
East  Anglians  their  kings  had  erected,  upon  what  was  then  a  pro- 
montory and  is  now  the  Castle  Hill,  a  royal  fortress ;  and  merchants 
and  fishermen  sought  the  protection  of  the  castle,  and  thus  formed  a 
town  which,  from  its  situation  relative  to  their  former  town  (Venta), 
obtained  the  name  of  North-wic,  the  northern  station  or  town. 
Norwich  became  a  place  of  some  importance  under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
princes,  and  had  a  mint  In  the  invasion  of  the  Danes  under  Sweyn, 
in  1004,  Norwich  was  taken  and  much  injured  by  them.  It  was  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  a  flourishing  town,  having  1320 
burgesses  and  25  parish  churches.  In  the  Conqueror's  time  the  oon- 
stableship  of  the  castle,  with  the  earldom  of  Noif  oik,  was  conferred  on 
Roger  Bigod,  to  whom  the  erection  of  the  present  keep  has  been 
ascribed.  In  1094  the  bishopric  of  the  East  Angles  was  removed  from 
Thetford  to  Norwich,  and  the  foundations  of  the  cathedral  were  laid 
by  Herbert  Lozing^  or  Losinga,  the  bishop.  Henry  L  granted  the 
citizens  a  charter  in  1122,  and  soon  after  this  the  Flemings  began  to 
settle  here,  and  introduced  the  worsted  manufacture.  In  the  time  of 
John,  Roger  Bigod  having  jomed  the  insurgent  barons,  Norwich 
Castle  was  seized  by  the  king.  In  1267  the  barons  took  and 
plundered  the  place,  and  did  great  damage.  The  city  was  afterwards 
strongly  fortified.  The  walls  were  embattled,  and  12  gates  and.  40 
towers  were  constructed  in  them.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
Flemings  settled  here  in  considerable  numbers.  In  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  in  1381,  the  popular  tumults  which  agitated  nearly  the 
whole  country  broke  out  in  Norfolk,  and  the  mob  entering  Norwich, 
and  being  headed  by  John  the  Litester,  or  Dyer,  committed  great  out- 
rages, \mtll  they  retired  to  North  Walsham,  on  the  approach  of  Henry 
Spencer,  the  warlike  bishop  of  Norwich.  In  1403  Henry  IV.  separated 
the  city  of  Norwich  from  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  made  it  a  county 
of  itself  In  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  in  1549,  the  city  suffered  from 
the  rebels  under  Eet,  the  tanner  of  Wymondham.  In  the  earlier  years 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  about  4000  Flemings  settled  at  Norwich,  and  much 
increased  the  prosperity  of  the  town  by  the  introduction  of  the 
bombazine  manufacture. 

The  county  of  the  city  of  Norwich  extends  about  four  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  as  many  from  east  to  west ;  the  town  itself  is  in 
the  north-east  part  of  this  district,  and  extends  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  in  breadth.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  winding;  some  of 
them  follow  the  Une  of  the  ancient  walls,  which  are  partly  standing. 
The  houses  are  much  intermixed  with  gardens,  so  that  Norwich  has 
been  designated  '  a  city  in  an  orchard.'  The  market-place  is  600  feet 
long  by  340  feet  wide.  There  are  many  good  houses  and  shops ;  the 
best  are  in  the  market-place  and  its  vicinity ;  in  the  precincts  of  the 
cathedral  are  large  and  handsome  private  residences.  Considerable 
increase  has  taken  place  in  the  town  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
river  Wensum  enters  Norwich  on  the  north-west  side,  and  winds  partly 
through,  partly  round  the  town,  until  it  leaves  it  on  the  south-east 
side  :  it  is  crossed  by  ten  bridges  in  the  town  or  close  to  it 

The  most  interesting  of  the  public  buildings  are  the  castle  and  the 
cathedral.  The  site  of  the  caAle  is  considerably  elevate<L  The  whole 
of  the  works  originally  comprehended  an  area  of  not  less  than  23  acres. 
The  inner  ditch  and  the  bridge  over  it  still  remain.  In  the  ditch, 
which  is  inclosed  and  planted,  stands  a  newly-erected  shire-hall,  in  the 
Tudor  style.  The  bridge  is  150  feet  long,  and  has  one  ai\)h  of  about 
40  feet  span,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  perfect  examples  of 
an  Anglo-Norman  arch  remaining.  There  are  reoialns  of  two  round 
towers,  part  of  the  original  gateway,  at  the  inner  end  of  the  bridge. 
The  keep  is  a  substantial  quadrangular  building  110  feet  3  inches 
from  east  to  west,  including  a  small  tower,  through  which  was  the 
principal  entrance ;  from  north  to  south  it  is  92  feet  10  inches ;  its 
height  to  the  battlements  is  69  feet  6  inches.  The  interior  has  been 
BO  much  altered,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  of  a  jail,  to  which, 
it  has  been  long  applied,  that  the  original  arrangement  of  the  apart- 
ments can  scarcely  be  traced.  The  keep,  the  entrance  tower,  and  the 
eastern  firont  have  been  to  some  extent  restored. 

The  foundation  of  the  cathedral  was  laid  in  1094  by  Bishop  Herbert 
Losinga;  succeeding  bishops  added  to  the  building;  the  spire  was 
erected  by  Bishop  Percy  in  1361.    Losinga  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
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Benedictioe  momiBtexy  at  ihe  baioo  time  as  thoae  of  the  mUiedntl ; 
the  moDastexy,  of  which  a  few  traces  remam,  was  completed  in  1101. 
The  cathedral  coosiate  of  a  save  with  side-aisles,  two  transepts  without 
aisles  or  oolumns,  a  choir  oocupyiog  part  of  the  nave  and  the  area 
under  the  tower,  a  ohaucel  with  aide-aiBles,  several  chapels,  a  tower 
and  spire  at  the  intersection  of  the  transepts  with  the  nave,  and  a 
cloister,  nearly  perfect,  on  the  south  side  of  the  church.  The  length 
of  the  building  from  east  to  west  is  407  feet;  the  breadth  at  the 
transepts  is  17o  feet;  the  breadth  of  the  nave  and  side-aisles  is  72 
feel  The  cloisters,  with  the  included  space,  form  a  quadrangle  with 
the  sides  not  quite  pardUel,  but  averaging  about  176  feet  each.  The 
height  of  the  tower  and  spire,  with  the  weathercock,  is  315  feet.  The 
plan  is  almost  wholly  Norman;  the  east  end  has  a  circular  apsidial 
termination,  and  some  of  the  chapels  are  circular.  In  various  piirts 
of  the  building  there  is  much  Norman  work  of  excellent  character. 
The  architecture  of  the  nnve  is  very  bold,  and  the  arches  of  the  tri- 
furium  are  very  large.  There  are  various  insertions  of  later  stales : 
the  spiro  is  of  decorated  English  or  early  perpendicular ;  the  cloisters 
present  a  series  of  work  from  early  decorated  to  perpendicular ;  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  west  front  is  of  perpendicular  character. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral  is  the  episcopal  palace,  a  large 
and  irregular  edifice,  built  by  different  prelates;  there  are  in  the 
garden  some  remains  of  the  ancient  hall  of  the  palace,  now  in  ruins, 
Kear  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral  is  the  free  school  (formerly  the 
charnel-house),  containing  some  good  ancient  work ;  and  not  far  off 
are  two  ancient  gates — St.  Ethelbert's  Gate,  of  decorated  English 
jharacter,  and  the  Erpingham  Gate,  of  late  perpendicular;  both 
valuable  specimens  of  their  respective  styles. 

There  are  36  parish  churches  in  Norwich.  Some  of  them  are 
vnluable  specimens  of  ancient  architecture.  Those  of  St.  Bennet, 
St.  Ethelred,  and  St  Julian  have  roimd  towers ;  these  towers  are 
usually  considered  to  be  of  earlv  Norman  date,  but  their  original 
openings  have  been  so  disturbed  by  alteration  that  their  period  and 
style  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained.  St.  George's^  Tombland,  has  a 
square  tower,  with  pinnacles,  120  feet  high,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1445. 
The  church  of  St.  Michael  Coslan^  is  of  mixed  character ;  part  is 
?arly  English,  and  pai-t  of  perpendicular  character;  in  the  latter  the 
tracery  mouldings  and  other  embellishments  are  carved  in  stone,  and 
the  interstices  tUled  up  with  flints.  The  churches  of  St  Andrew, 
St  George  Colegate,  St  Giles,  St  John  Sepulchre,  St  Lawrence, 
St  Michael  at  Flea,  St.  Saviour,  and  St  Stephen  are  all  handsome 
churches,  of  perpendicular  character,  some  of  them  with  lofty  and 
elegant  flint  and  stone  towers.  But  the  most  couq)icuous  church  is 
that  of  St  Peter  Maucroft  a  large  and  fine  perpendicular  church,  with 
a  lofty  tower  and  handsome  windows.  The  nave  of  the  church 
helongiog  to  the  monastery  of  the  Dominican  or  Black  Friars  is  now 
the  common  hall  of  the  city,  called  St  Andrew's  Hall ;  ,the  choir,  long 
used  as  the  Dutch  or  Walloon  church,  with  the  convent  kitchen, 
dormitory,  infiimary,  and  other  parts,  were  lately  used  as  a  workhouse. 
St  Giles'  Hospital  (popularly  the  Old  Man's  Hospital)  comprehends 
portions  of  the  ancient  church  of  St  Helen's. 

The  total  number  of  places  of  worship  in  Norwich  in  1851  was  80, 
of  which  41  belonged  to  the  CJhurch  of  England,  10  to  three  sections 
of  Methodists,  8  to  Baptists,  3  to  Independents,  and  1  each  to  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  Quakers,  Swedenborgians, 
Homan  Catholics,  Mormons,  Unitarians,  and  Jews.  The  Free  Gram- 
mar school  was  the  first  foundation  of  Bling  Edward  YI.;  it  was 
founded  in  1547.  The  school  has  an  income  from  endowment  of 
about  200^  a  year ;  it  is  under  the  charge  of  a  head  master  and  a 
second  master,  assisted  by  five  other  teachers,  The  endowment  yields 
in  all  about  8000^  a  year,  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  support  of 
St  Giles'  Hospital  for  old  people.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1853 
was  95.  There  are  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools ;  Diocesan, 
Training,  and  Model  schools;  schools  supported  by  Independents, 
Unitarians,  and  Roman  Catholics ;  and  several  well-endowed  Charity 
schools.  There  are  several  libraries,  oue  of  which,  designated  the 
Norwich  Public  Library,  contains  about  20,000  volumes ;  a  museum ; 
a  school  of  design;  and  other  educational  institutions.  The  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Literary  Institution  has  a  valuable  library  of  about 
15,000  volumes,  for  which  a  fine  new  buUding  has  been  erected. 

The  Guildhall  is  a  larse  old  building,  erected  in  the  15th  or  16t]i 
century,  but  since  repaured  and  altered ;  it  includes  cour^  for  holding 
ihe  city  assizes  and  sessions,  and  contains  some  good  paintings  and 
other  articles  of  interest  The  new  city  jail  is  a  massive  and  appro- 
priate building;  there  is  also  a  bridewell  The  shire-hall,  in  the  castle 
ditch,  is  a  bi-ick  building  in  the  Tudor  style  cased  with  cement  The 
new  county  jail,  in  connection  with  Uie  castle,  is  a  commodious 
building.    There  is  a  cavalry  barrack. 

The  most  important  trade  of  the  town  consists  of  the  manufacture 
of  silk  and  worsted  into  shawls,  crapes,  bombazines,  damasks,  camlets, 
and  imitations  of  the  Irish  and  French  stufib.  The  manufacture  of 
mousselins  de  laine,  challis,  and  other  light  cotton  fabrics  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  Norwich  industry.  Iron-founding,  agricultural-imple- 
ment making,  tanning,  dyeing,  brewing,  malting,  coach-making,  and 
boot-  and  shoe-making  are  carried  on.  There  are  several  powerful 
corn-mills.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  the 
Saturday  market  is  a  great  market  for  corn  and  cattle.  There  are 
three  yearly  fairs.     The  corn-market  is  held  in  a  large  Grecian  build- 


ing,, the  Com  Exchange,  96  feet  by  85  feet^  and  27  feet  hig^;  and  the 
cattle-market  is  in  an  open  area  adjacent  to  the  castle.  There  are  alao  a 
fish-market,  a  market  for  seeds  and  skins,  and  a  hay-market  Trade 
in  agricultural  produce,  coal,  and  other  heavy  goods  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  river,  chiefly  in  lighters  or  wherries  of  from  15  to  20 
tons  burden.  An  entrance  from  the  sea  into  the  navigable  channel  of 
the  Waveney,  by  Lake  Lothing,  and  a  ship-canal  from  the  WaTcney  to 
the  Tare  or  Wensum,  facilitate  the  approach  of  sea-borne  vesels  of 
small  tonnage.  There  is  another  short  canal  near  Norwich.  These 
various  cuts,  with  the  river,  are  navigable  for  vessels  not  exceeding 
10  feet  draught  of  water.  The  harbour,  look,  and  sluice  at  the  sea- 
entrance  of  this  navigation  are  extensive  works.  The  assizes  and 
quarter-sesssions  for  the  county  of  Norfolk  are  held  at  Norwich.  A 
county  court  is  held  in  the  city. 

The  benevolent  institutions  and  charities  are  very  numerona.  The 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospit^U,  a  large  building  of  red  brick,  erected 
in  177 1>  can  receive  above  100  patients.  It  is  partly  supported  by  a 
triennial  musical  festival  in  St  Andrew's  HalL  The  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Lunatic  Asylum  is  at  Thorpe,  about  two  miles  from  the  city. 
There  are  a  dispensary,  an  eye-iufirmary,  the  Bethel  hospital  for  pour 
lunatics,  an  asylum  and  school  for  the  blind,  and  several  hospitals  or 
alms-houses  for  the  indigent — St  Giles'  hospital,  the  Boys'  and  GirLi* 
hospitals,  and  Doughty's  hospital,  are  the  chief  of  these.  There  is  a 
savings  bank. 

The  see  of  Norwich  is  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.  The  diocese 
includes  Norfolk  and  parts  of  Suffolk,  and  comprises  911  benefices. 
It  is  divided  into  the  archdeaconries  of  Norwich,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk. 
The  chapter  consists  of  the  dean,  3  archdeacons,  4  canons,  14  honorary 
canons,  5  minor  canons,  and  a  chancellor.  The  income  of  the  bishop 
is  fixed  at  4500/.  a  year. 

NORWICH,  U.  S.    fCoNMEcricuT.] 

NORWOOD.    rSuBBEY.l 

NOSSA  SENHORA  DE  DESTERRO.    [BbahuI 

NOTLEY,  BLACK.    [Essex.] 

NOTTINGHAM,  the  county  town  of  Nottinghamshire^  a  county 
in  itself,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  la  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Lene,  about  a  mile  N.  from  the  Trent,  in  52*  57'  N.  lat,  1°  8' 
W.  long.,  distant  124  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Loudon  by  load,  and 
1304  utiles  by  the  North- Western  and  Midland  railways  vi&  Rugby. 
The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  57,407.  The  borough  is 
governed  by  14  aldermen  and  42  councillorai,  and  returns  two  members 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Nottingham  and  diocese  of  Lincoln.  Nottingham  Poor-Law  Unioii 
contains  the  three  parishes  of  the  town,  the  area  being  1870  acres. 

Nottingham  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Danes,  to  whom  it  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  between  Alfred 
and  Guthrum  about  880.  William  the  Conqueror  built  a  strong  castle 
here.  In  the  troubles  of  Stephen's  reign  the  town  was  taken  and 
burnt  by  the  partisans  of  the  empren  Maud  In  the  troubles  of  the 
reign  oi  Richard  I.  the  castle  was  an  object  of  contest :  in  those  of 
the  reign  of  John  it  was  held  throughout  by  the  king.  In  ISSO 
Roger  Mortimer,  the  £Eivourite  of  Queen  Isabella,  was  seized  in 
Nottingham  Castle.  Charles  I.  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham  in 
August  1642;  but  the  place  came  next  year  into  the  hands  of  tho 
Parliament,  who  garrisoned  the  castle,  of  which  Colonel  Hutchinson 
(whom  the  '  Memoirs '  of  his  lady  have  m%de  so  well  known)  wai 
governor.  During  the  Protectorate  the  castle  was  dismantled ;  and 
after  the  Restoration  the  old  building  was  replaced  by  the  present  one. 
which  has  nothing  of  a  castle  but  the  name.  It  was  built  by  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  into  whose  possession  the  property  had  come  by  px^^ 
chase,  and  it  now  belongs  to  the  present  duke.  The  only  later  occur- 
ences of  any  importance  have  been  the  '  Luddite '  disturbances  in 
1811-12,  and  the  riot  arising  out  of  the  political  excitement  of  1831, 
on  which  occasion  the  castle  was  buint  by  the  rioters. 

The  town  is  built  on  a  slope  which  commands  an  axtenaive  view  oi 
the  Yale  of  Trent  The  streets  in  the  central  and  more  ancient  parts 
of  the  town  are  narrow  and  crooked ;  but  considerable  improvements 
have  taken  place  of  late  years,  and  several  spacious  streets  of  good 
modem  houses  have  been  built  The  market-place  covers  an  area  of 
about  5i  acres,  and  is  surrounded  with  lofty  buUdings,  under  the  first 
floor  of  whidi  a  piazza  is  formed.  A  handsome  line  of  street 
called  Albert-street^  leads  'from  the  market-place  to  the  railway 
station.  A  large  area,  hitherto  held  as  common  ground,  has  been 
inclosed  for  building  purposes.  About  18  acres  have  been  formed  into 
an  arboretum,  and  laid  out  and  planted  in  an  ornamental  manner ;  the 
maigin  of  the  ground  is  to  be  occupied  by  terraces  of  handsome 
houses.    The  arboretum  was  opened  May  11th  1852. 

There  are  several  bridges  ui  the  town  over  the  arms  of  the  Lend 
or  over  the  Nottingham  Canal ;  and  about  a  mUe  S.  from  the  town  is 
Trent  Bridge,  of  19  arches,  over  the  Trent,  a  very  ancient  structure. 
Connected  with  this  bridge  are  a  causeway  over  the  meadowi  and  an 
embankment  to  protect  the  lower  part  of  the  town  in  the  time  of 
floods.  There  are  also  railway  bridges  over  the  Trent,  and  a  fine  road 
bridge  over  the  railway,  and  some  adjacent  meadow  land  The  Trent 
is  here  about  200  feet  wide.  The  environs  of  Nottingham  are  very 
pleasant.  Several  caverns,  or  rooms,  cut  oat  of  the  rock  on  which 
Nottingham  stands,  have  been  converted  into  ceUars  and  store-iDontf. 
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Among  th6  principal  bnlldingB  nte  the  Kew  Exchange,  at  the  east 
end  of  Sie  market-place,  a  brick  building  erected  early  in  the  last 
century,  and  repaired  in  1814.  The  lower  part  is  appropriated  to 
shops,  behind  which  are  the  shambles;  the  upper  part  contains  a  suite 
of  noble  rooms  for  the  transaction  of  public  business  or  for  assemblies. 
The  County-Hall,  rebuilt  in  1770,  is  a  commodious  and  handsome 
buUdiug,  with  two  convenient  courts  and  apartments  for  the  judges, 
jury,  kc  The  Town-Hall  is  a  spacious  edi&ce,  of  which  the  town-jail 
forms  the  ground-floor.  The  House  of  Correction  is  built  upon  the 
site  of  a  convent  of  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  There 
are  a  new  post-office ;  a  small  theatre ;  a  grand-stand  on  the  race- 
course, which  is  to  the  north  of  the  town ;  extensive  cavalry  barracks 
in  the  castle  park ;  and  a  building  erected  as  a  riding-house  for  the 
yeomanry,  and  now  used  as  a  circus  or  for  other  public  amusements. 

St.  M(uys  church,  a  commodious  edifice,  stands  on  high  ground  in 
the  central  part  of  the  town.  It  is  a  large  cruciform  church,  with  a 
fine  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  rising  two 
stages  above  the  roof  of  the  church,  crowned  with  battlements  and 
eight  crocketed  pinnacles.  The  number  of  places  of  worship  in 
Nottingham  in  1S51  was  87,  of  which  8  belonged  to  the  Established 
Church,  7  to  Methodists,  7  to  Baptists,  5  to  Independents,  2  to  Roman 
CathoHcs,  and  one  each  to  Quakers,  Moravians,  Swedenboi^ns, 
Irvingites,  Unitarians,  Jews,  and  Mormons.  The  number  of  sittings 
provided  in  all  was  11,484.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a  handsome 
stone  building  in  the  early  English  sbyle,  erected  in  1841 ;  it  has  a 
tower  surmounted  with  a  spire  164  feet  high.  The  Free  Grammar 
school,  founded  in  1513,  which  has  an  income  from  endowment  of 
about  10002.  a  year,  had  98  scholars  in  1851.  There  are  several 
National,  British,  and  Infant  schools ;  schools  supported  by  Roman 
Catholics  and  Unitarians,  a  government  school  of  design,  a  Blue-Coat 
school,  a  Charity  school  for  boys,  a  school  of  industry  for  girls,  several 
libraries,  a  mechanics  institute,  a  natural  history  society  with  a 
museum,  and  a  savings  bank.  Plumtree  Hospital  for  poor  and  aged 
widows,  ColUns's  Hospital  for  24  aged  widowers  or  widows,  Liambley 
Hospital  for  decayed  burgesses  or  their  widows,  with  several  other 
hospitals  or  alms-houses,  are  among  the  charitable  foundations  of  the 
town.  The  general  hospital  on  Standard  Hill,  and  the  county  lunatic 
asylum,  are  spacious  buildings.  There  are  also  a  general  dispensary, 
the  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  public  baths  and  wash- 
houses. 

The  principal  manufactures  carried  on  at  Nottingham  are  those  of 
bobbin-net  and  lace,  and  cotton  and  silk  hosiery.  There  are  several  mills 
for  spinning  cotton-  and  woollen-yam,  and  for  throwing  silk,  and  much 
eotton-yarn  Is  obtained  from  the  mills  of  Derbyshire.  The  machines 
ioT  making  bobbin-net  and  lace,  which  are  very  expensive,  are  let  out 
at  a  weekly  rent  to  the  workmen  by  capitalists,  who  invest  a  consider- 
able sum  in  this  kind  of  property.  Steam-power  has  been  extensively 
introduced  into  this  manufacture,  and  the  number  of  factories  bos 
been  increased,  both  in  the  lace  and  the  hosiery  departments.  There 
are  several  dye-houses ;  also  white-load  workis  and  an  iron-foundry. 
Wire-drawing,  pin-making,  and  the  manufacture  of  brass  fenders  are 
carried  on  to  some  extent  There  are  several  breweries  and  malt- 
houses.  The  market-days  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday  for  com, 
cattle,  and  general  provisions;  the  Saturday  market  is  one  of  the 
principal  in  Uie  midland  counties.  There  are  several  yearly  fairs  for 
cattle,  cheese,  and  cloth :  at  one  of  these  fairs,  distinguished  as  '  goose 
fair,'  a  considerable  number  of  geese  are  sold.  The  trade  of  the  town 
is  much  promoted  by  its  proximity  to  the  Trent,  which  is  navigable, 
and  the  communication  thus  aflbrded  with  the  various  canals  connected 
with  that  river.  The  Nottingham  Canal  passes  close  to  the  town,  and 
join.<i  the  Trent  at  Trent  Bridge,  a  mile  distant     The  assizes  and 

auarter-sessions  for  the  county  are  held  here;  also  quarter-sessions  for 
lie  borough,  and  a  county  court 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE,  an  mland  county  of  England,  is  bounded 
N.E.  and  E.  by  Lincolnshire,  S.  by  Leicestershire,  W'.  by  Derby8hii*e, 
N.W.  and.N.  by  Yorkshire.  It  lies  between  52''  47'  and  58'  SO' 
N.  lat,  0"  40'  and  1*  20'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  three  counties  of  York,  Lincoln,  and  Nottingham,  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Soar  on  the  Leicestershire  border,  is  51  miles ;  the 
average  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  about  20  milea  The  area  is 
822  square  miles,  or  526,076  statute  acres.  The  population  in  1841 
was  249,910;  in  1851  it  was  270,427. 

Suj'face  and  Geoloyy. — ^The  surface  of  the  county  is  undulating, 
except  in  the  Vale  of  Trent  and  the  Yale  of  Bel  voir ;  but  there  are  no 
very  high  hilla  The  northern  boundary  runs  through  the  marshes 
that  surround  the  lale  of  Axholme.  Beacon  Hill  risaa  to  the  east  of 
Newark ;  and  a  ridge  of  upland  skirts  the  immediate  valley  of  the 
Trent,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newark  to  Nottingham.  The  eastern  side  of  this 
ridge  has  a  very  gradual  slope  towards  the  Yale  of  Belvoir,  which  is 
watered  by  the  Deven  and  its  tributary  the  Smite. 

Quite  in  the  south  pai-t  of  the  county,  and  inclosed  by  the  Soar  and 
one  of  its  feeders,  the  Trent,  the  Grantham  Canal,  the  Smite,  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  Leicestershire  border,  are  the  Wolds,  a  region  of 
upland  moors  and  pastures,  furrowed  by  many  picturesque  and  fertile 
dales.  To  tiie  south  of  the  Fareham  Brook  lie  the  Lmke  Hills,  the 
highest  part  of  the  Wolds. 

On  the  weet  side  of  the  Trent  the  ground  rises  gradually  towaxdi 


tiie  Idle  in  the  north-west  and  the  Erewash  in  the  south-west  The 
western  slope  of  the  hills  which  skirt  the  valley  of  the  Idle,  and  indeed 
of  the  hills  generally  in  thid  county,  is  steeper  than  the  eastern.  West 
of  the  Idle  tne  ground  rises  again,  but  it  is  intersected  by  the  valleys 
through  which  the  tributaries  of  the  Idle  flow.  Near  the  head  of  the 
Maun,  one  of  these  tributaries,  are  the  high  lands  of  Sherwood  Forest, 
traditionally  known  as  the  principal  haunt  of  RoMn  Hood.  Sutton- 
in-Ashfield  Hill,  near  Mansfield,  is  about  600  feet  high. 

The  strata  which  occupy  the  surface  of  this  county  sucoeed  each 
other  in  order  from  east  to  west  The  eastern  and  southern  districts 
of  the  county,  including  the  Wold  HiUs,  and  the  eastern  side  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Smite  and  the  Dpven,  are  chiefly  occupied  by  the  liasi 
The  Yale  of  Trent  and  the  uplands  to  the  west  of  it  are  for  the  most 
part  composed  of  new  red-sandstone.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  these  formations  sink  beneath  the  fens  surrounding  the  Isle  of 
Axholme,  in  which  isle  they  emei^  again.  Among  the  beds  of  this 
formation  is  a  sandstone  so  soft  as  to  be  eaidly  excavated,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nottingham  there  are  many  caverns  of  artificial  formation, 
some  of  them  of  great  antiquity.  Qypsum  occurs  plentifully  in  this 
formation,  and  is  quarried  in  several  places.  The  newer  magnesian  or 
conglomerate  limestone  underlies  the  red-sandstone  ;  but  in  some 
parts  these  formations  are  separated  by  beds  of  quartzose  gravel, 
extending  to  the  depth  of  from  600  to  900  feet,  and  often  consoUdated 
into  a  soit  pudding-stone,  of  which  the  Castle  Hill  at  Nottingham  is  a 
specimen.  Tiiis  gravel  is  the  prevailing  stratum  throughout  Sherwood 
Forest 

The  magnesian  limestone  occupies  a  tract  varying  from  four  to 
seven  miles  wide  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  county,  west  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Mansfield  to  Nottingham.  West  of  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone occurs  the  South  Yorkshire  coal-field,  of  which  a  small  part 
is  in  this  county.  There  are  numerous  coal-pits  in  the  county,  which 
yield  abundance  of  coaL  The  seams  of  coal  vary  from  one  or  two  to 
five  or  six  feet  in  thickness.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  good,  but 
rather  inferior  to  that  of  Newcastle  Blue  limestone  approaching  to 
marble  in  texture,  a  good  bluish  stone,  and  a  reddish  stone  sufficiently 
hard  for  building,  and  hmestone  for  burning,  are  quarried  in  diffisrent 
parts  of  the  county.  Coarse  paring-stone  is  quarried  at  Linby,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Mansfield.  \ 

Hydrography^  Oommunicatioru,  9oc. — The  whole  county  belongs  to 
the  basin  of  the  Trent  [Tbent  and  Huxber],  which  river  first  touches 
the  south-west  border  of  the  county  at  the  junction  of  the  Soar,  flows 
along  the  border  about  3  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Erewash,  and 
then  entering  the  county  flows  through  it  25  miles  in  a  north-east 
direction  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Newark,  below  which  it  turns  to 
the  north,  and  flowing  first  within  and  then  upon  tiie  border  of  the 
county  25  miles  farther,  to  below  Qainsborough,  finally  quits  the 
county  and  flows  through  the  marshes  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme  to  the 
Humber.  It  is  a  broad  river,  bordered  by  a  belt  of  low  lands,  and 
navigable  throughout  the  county  for  river  craft,  and  up  to  Qains* 
borough,  on  the  Lincolnshire  border,  for  sea-borne  vessels  of  200  tons. 
The  Maun  rises  near  the  village  of  Hardwick,  to  the  south  of  Mans* 
field,  and  flows  north-east  12  miles  past  Mansfield  and  through 
Clipstone  Park,  to  OUerton,  where  it  receives  the  Roinworth,  which 
rises  in  Sherwood  Forest  From  OUerton  the  Maun  flows  4  miles 
north  by  east,  till  it  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the  Meden,  then 
flows  north-east  4  mUes  to  West  Drayton,  where  it  receives  on  the  lefb 
bnuk  the  Poulter,  forming  by  the  junction  the  river  Idl&  From  West 
Drayton  the  Idle  flows  northward  in  a  winding  course  of  18  miles  to 
Bawtry,  receiving  on  the  left  bank,  just  above  that  town,  the  Ryton, 
and  flows  eastward  2  miles  to  the  border  of  Lincolnshire,  and  7  miles 
more  along  the  border,  or  just  within  it,  into  the  Trent  at  West 
Stockwith.  The  Idle  is  navigable  from  East  Retford,  12  miles  above 
Bawtry.    None  of  its  tributaries  are  navigable. 

The  Soar  has  about  8  miles  of  its  course,  navigable  throughout,  on 
the  border  of  this  county  and  Leicestershire.  The  Erewash  rises  in 
the  county,  very  near  the  head  of  the  Maun,  and  flows  south-west  to 
the  border,  and  south-south-east  along  the  border  of  this  county  and 
Derbyshire  to  its  junction  with  the  Trent  The  Lene  rises  near  the 
grounds  of  Newstead  Abbey,  5  •  miles  south  of  Mansfield,  and  flows 
southward  into  the  Trent  near  Nottingham.  The  Dover  Beck  rises 
in  Sherwood  Forest,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Rainworth,  and 
flows  10  miles  south-east  into  the  Trent,  to  the  east  of  Thurgarton. 
The  Deven  rises  in  Leicestershire,  and  flows  northward  into  the 
Trent,  through  the  Yale  of  Belvoir.  Of  its  whole  course  of  more 
than  20  miles,  8  or  9  miles  belong  to  this  county.  Its  tributary,  the 
Smite,  18  miles  long,  belongs  chiefly  to  this  county.  The  tongue  of 
land  at  the  junction  of  the  Deten  and  the  Trent  is  insulated  by  a 
navigable  channel  communicating  between  these  two  rivers. 

By  means  of  the  Trent  and  the  canals  and  navigable  rivers  con- 
nected with  it,  Nottinghamshire  has  water  communication  with  almost 
all  the  principal  towns  in  England.  The  Grantham  Canal  crosses  the 
south  or  the  county,  and  connects  the^Witham  at  Qrantham,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, with  the  Trent,  near  Nottingham.  There  is  a  branch  from  the 
Grantham  Canal  to  Bingham,  in  tliia  county.  From  the  eastern 
border  of  the  county,  at  a  point  nearly  east  of  East  Retford,  the 
Fosse  Dyke  Canal  joins  the  Trent  again  with  the  Witham,  and  so 
with  the  city  of  lincobi  and  the  Wash.  The  Chesterfield  Canal 
croaaae  the  north  of  the  county,  leaving  the  Trent  near  Stockwith, 
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and  passing  through  East  Retford  and  Worksop,  whence  it  runs  first 
north-west  into  an  angle  of  Yorkshire,  and  then  south-west  into  Derby- 
shire, where  it  terminates  at  Chesterfield.  The  Erewash  Canal  leayes 
the  Trent  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Soar,  and  rans  up  the  vaUev  of 
the  Erewash,  partly  in  this  county,  to  Langley  Bridge,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Cromiord  CanaL  From  Langley  Bridge  the  Nottingham 
Canal  runs  direct,  but  by  a  very  circuitous  route,  to  the  Trent,  south 
of  Nottingham.  A  cut  which  leaves  this  canal  at  Nottingham  joins 
the  Trent,  4  miles  higher  up.  The  Humber,  into  which  the  Trent 
runs,  and  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  which  joins  the  Trent  in 
Derbyshire,  just  without  the  south-western  boundary  of  this  county, 
open  to  Nottinghamshire  the  whole  system  of  the  internal  nayigation 
of  England. 

The  principal  coach-roads  are  those  through  Newark,  OUerton,  and 
Worksop,  into  Yorkshire;  the  branch  road  from  Newark,  through 
Tuxford,  East  Retford,  and  Bawtry ;  and  the  road  through  Nottingham 
and  Mansfield  into  Derbyshire. 

The  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln  branch  of  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties railway  has  30  niUes  of  its  length  in  this  county,  which  it  enters 
near  the  Long  Eaton  junction ;  it  passes  through  Nottingham  and 
Newark.  A  branch  from  this  line  leaves  the  Carlton  station  3  mUes 
east  from  Nottingham,  and  runs  eastward  across  the  county,  through 
Bingham  to  Grantham.  The  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
railway  traverses  the  north  of  the  county,  passing  through  Worksop 
and  East  Retford,  and  on  to  Gainsborough  and  Great  Grimsby,  in 
Lincolnshire ;  from  East  Retford  a  branch  from  this  line  runs  through 
Cottam  and  Tooksey  to  Lincoln.  The  southern  branch  of  the  Mid- 
land Counties  railway  runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Soar  from  Leicester, 
entering  the  county  a  little  north  of  Loughborough,  and  joining  the 
Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln  branch  at  the  Long  Eaton  junction. 
From  Nottin^am  a  railway  runs  north  to  Mansfield,  whence  the 
Mansfield  and  Pinxton  railway  runs  to  the  Cromford  Canal  at  Pinxton 
Mills,  near  Alfreton  in  Derbyshire,  with  a  branch  to  the  Codnor  Park 
iron-works.  It  is  joined  by  the  Erewash  Yalley  line,  which  runs  along 
the  western  boundary  of  the  county,  to  the  greater  lines  just  mentioned 
at  the  Long  Eaton  junction.  The  Great  Northern  railway  from 
liOndon  to  York  crosses  this  county,  coming  from  Grantham,  through 
Newark  and  East  Retford,  and  passing  through  Bawtry  northwards. 
Another  line,  intended  to  join  the  North  Midland,  has  been  constructed 
from  Newark  to  Southwell. 

(^imate,  Agriculture,  Jsc. — The  climate  of  this  county  is  dry  and 
healthy,  and  upon  some  of  the  light  lands  the  harvest  is  as  early  as  in 
many  counties  more  to  the  south.  The  high  hiUs  of  Derbyshire 
intercept  the  westerly  winds,  and  cause  the  clouds  to  discharge  their 
moisture  before  they  reach  Nottinghamshire ;  the  heaviest  rains  are 
when  the  wind  comes  from  the  east 

The  county  may  be  divided  into  three  districts  with  respect  to  soil. 
In  the  first,  sand  and  gravel  prevail  This  extends  along  the  Yale  of 
Trent  to  the  borders  of  Lincolnshire,  and  to  the  north  of  Nottingham 
along  the  ancient  forest-land  and  border,  in  a  strip  of  land  about  80 
miles  long  and  from  7  to  10  miles  broad.  The  next  is  the  clay,  which 
lies  between  the  Trent  land  and  the  last-mentioned  strip,  and  in  a  part 
of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county  towards  Leicestershire.  The 
third  district  is  that  where  limestone  and  coal  are  found.  This  lies 
partly  on  the  borders  of  Derbyshire,  and  partly  on  the  south-east 
towards  Leicestershire  and  Lincolnshire. 

This  county,  of  which  a  great  portion  was  once  forest-land,  con- 
tains many  fine  parks  and  seats.  The  principal  parks  are  those  of 
Clumber,  Thoresby,  Worksop,  and  Welbeck  Abbey,  south  of  the  town 
of  Worksop ;  those  of  Newstead  Abbey  and  Annesley,  south  of  Mans- 
field; and  Wollaston  Hall,  west  of  Nottingham.  There  are  many 
fei*tile  spots ;  but  the  land  is  in  general  not  above  mediocrity,  and 
some  of  it  is  very  poor.  The  farms  are  of  moderate  size,  and  the 
tenants  are  mostiy  at  will.  Improvements  in  agriculture  are  very 
generally  followed.  Turnips  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent;  other 
crops  are  wheat,  beans,  peas,  oats,  potatoes,  &c.  Along  the  river 
Trent  are  some  good  meadows  and  pastures,  in  which  bullocks 
are  giuzed  to  advantage.  The  breeds  which  are  preferred  are  the 
Hereford  and  the  short-horn  for  the  best  pastures,  and  the  small 
Scots  for  inferior.  There  are  not  many  dairies,  although  some  good 
cheese  is  made.  The  dairies  are  chiefiy  along  the  Soar.  The  sheep 
are  mostly  of  the  Leicester  breed.  There  are  many  hop  plantations 
in  the  county.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Newark,  Nottingham,  and 
other  towns  there  are  excellent  market  gardens,  the  sandy  soil  being 
very  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  roots  and  vegetables.  There  ore 
some  good  orchards  on  the  heavier  soils. 

The  remains  of  the  old  forest-trees  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  parks, 
where  they  have  been  preserved  as  ornaments.  A  better  system  of 
forest  management  has  been  introduced  of  late  years,  and  consider- 
able attention  is  now  paid  to  the  growth  of  navy  timber.  Many  new 
woods  and  plantations  have  been  made  in  those  parts  of  the  forests 
which  have  been  granted  to  individuals  or  allotted  on  inclosures.  Very 
extensive  woods  have  been  planted  on  the  estates  of  the  Dukes  of 
Newcastle  and  Portland. 

Divisiona,  Totpns,  <kc. — Nottinghamshire  is  divided  into  six  wapen- 
takes— Bassetlaw,  north;  Bingham,  south-east;  Broxtow,  west; 
Newark,  east;  RushdifTe,  south;  and  Thurgarton,  central.  Each 
wapentake  consists  of  a  north  and  south  division,  with  the  exception 


of  Basaetlaw  and  Thurgarton,  which  have  each  three  divisions.  Besides 
the  divisions  just  enumerated,  there  is  the  county  of  the  town  of 
Nottingham. 

The  county  town  of  NoTmroHAic;  the  boroughs  of  Newark  and 
East  Retvobd;  and  the  market-towns  of  Bwghak,  Majtbfield, 
Southwell,  and  Worksop,  are  noticed  under  their  respective  heads. 
The  only  otlier  market-towns  in  the  county  are  Ollerton  and  Tuxford. 

OUertonf  19  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Nottingham,  population  of  the 
township  937,  is  situated  on  the  Maun,  and  1^  a  neat  modem  gothie 
chapel,  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  a  National  and  a  Free 
school  The  market  is  held  on  Friday ;  there  is  a  hop-nmrket  every 
Tuesday  in  September,  and  a  yearly  cattle  and  sheep  fair  is  held.  Tiie 
village  of  Sdwmatow,which.  is  on  the  Maun,  above  Ollerton,  is  extremely 
ruraL  The  parish  church  of  Edwinstow,  a  venerable  gothie  bmlding, 
with  a  lofty  spire,  has  been  renewed  and  in  part  restored.  At  dipstone, 
in  the  parish,  are  some  ruins  of  a  palace  of  King  John. 

Tuxford,  about  28  mUes  N.N.E.  from  Nottingham :  population  of 
the  parish,  1211.  The  town  was  rebuilt  after  a  great  fire  in  1702. 
The  church,  which  exhibits  a  mixture  of  various  styles  of  architecture, 
was  repaired  in  1814.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Independents,  a  Free  school,  and  an  Infant  school.  The  market  is  held 
on  Monday ;  and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs,  one  for  live-stock,  the 
other  for  hops. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  villages,  with  the  populatiozi 
of  the  parishes  in  1851,  and  a  few  other  particulars : — 

Arnold,  population  4704,  is  4  miles  N.  from  Nottingham,  on  the 
road  to  Mansfield.  The  village  extends  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  frame-work  knitters.  Besides  the  parish  church, 
an  old  building,  there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Method- 
lots  and  Baptists,  an  Endowed  Free  school,  and  an  InfiEUit  school 
JBarford,  population  10,093,  is  situated  about  24  mUes  N.N.W.  from 
Nottingham,  in  the  vale  of  the  Lene.  Besides  the  pariah  church,  a 
commodious  structure  with  a  handsome  tower,  there  are  chapels  for 
Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  New  Connexion  Methodists  and  Baptists, 
and  National  schools.  The  chief  occupations  are  frame-work  knitting, 
lace-making,  and  the  manufacture  of  hosiery.  Beeston,  population 
3016,  is  about  4  miles  S.W.  from  Nottingham.  The  hosiery,  silk,  and 
lace  manufactures  are  the  principal  occupations.  There  is  a  canal  from 
the  river  Trent  at  Beeston  to  Nottingham.  There  are  here  a  pariah 
church,  opened  in  1844,  of  which  the  sittings  are  all  free ;  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  New  Connexion  Methodists  and  Baptists ;  National  and 
Infant  schools;   and  a  library.     Blidworih,  population  1376,  about 

6  miles  S.E.  from  Mansfield,  occupies  high  ground  in  the  nei^hboui^ 
hood  of  Sherwood  Forest.  The  parish  church,  of  Norman  dat«,  was 
repaired  in  1839.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel,  and  thera 
are  National  and  Infant  schools.      Blyth,  population  3982,   about 

7  miles  N.W.  from  East  Retford,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Ryton,  had  once  a  market,  which  was  removed  to  Bawtzy,  4  miles 
from  Blyth,  when  the  Great  Northern  mail-road  was  opened.     The 
church,  which  occupies  an  elevated  site,  is  an  embattled  structure, 
partly  of  Norman  date.     The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Quakers  have 
places  of  worship,  and  there  is  a  National  school   CatUe-fiiirs  are  held 
on  Holy  Thursday  and  on  October  29th.    Bridgrfordron-the-HUl,  or 
East  Bi^eford,  population  1155,  about  10  miles  E.N.K  from  Notting- 
ham, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trent,  has  a  commodious  church,  rebuilt 
about  1780;   chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists;  and 
National  schools.    Here  was  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Maigidu- 
num.    Malting  and  brick-making  are  carried  on.    Gypsum  is  obtained 
in  considerable  quantity.    BtdweU,  population  3786,  about  4  miles 
N.W.  from  Nottingham,  in  the  yalley  of  the  Lene,  has  an  ancient 
church  with  a  tower,  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists 
and  Baptists,  and  a  Grammar  sdiool    Frame-work  knitting  and  lace- 
making  employ  some  of  the  inhabitants.    Malting  and  lime-burning 
are  carried  on.     Calverton,  population  1427,  about  7  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Nottingham,  is  situated  on  the  Dover  Beck.    It  has  a  parish 
church,  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Baptlsti^ 
and  a  Free  school      Frame-work  knitting  is  the  chieC  occupation. 
The  Rev.  William  Lea,  inventor  of  the  stocking-frame,  was  a  native 
of  Calverton.      Carlton,  population  of   the  township   2329,  about 
3  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Nottingham,  has  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and 
Association  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  an  Infant  school     The 
manufacture  of  lace  and  hosiery  affords  employment    Malting  and 
brick-making  are  carried  on.    Fam^field,  population  1149,  about  14 
miles  N.N.E.  from  Nottingham,  has  a  neat  and  respectable  appear- 
ance.    The  parish  church  is  a  plain  stone  building.     There  are  a 
chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  a  parochial  school,  and  a  school  sap- 
ported  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.      An  annual  feast  and  a  fair, 
chiefly  for  forest-sheep,  are  held  at  Michaelmas.    Brick-making,  rope- 
making,  and  malting  are  carried  on.      Gotham,  population  792,  is 
situated  among  the  Leake  Hills,  near  the  border  of  the  county.    The 
church  is  a  good  stone  edifice  with  a  square  tower.    The  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methpdists  have  chapels,  and  there  are  National  and 
Infant  schools  supported  by  Earl  Howe,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor. 
Qranbii,  population  515,  near  the  Leicestershire  border,  4^  miles  S.E. 
from  Bingham,  gives  the  title  of  Marquis  to  the  Rutland  family.   The 
church  is  an  ancient  and  commodious  structure  with  a  square  tower ; 
there  are  a  Wesleyan  chapel  and   an   Endowed  school     Oeturjr, 
population  5284,  is  7  miles  N.W.  from  Nottingham.    The  church  is 
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Itandflome  and  spacioQa,  with  a  lofty  embattled  tower.  The  mhabitantB 
«re  chiefly  employed  in  the  manu&cture  of  horierr,  laoe,  and  laoe 
tosaohineiy.  The  Nottmgham  Canal  passes  through  the  parish ;  there 
^re  seToral  coal-wharfs  on  its  line.  BucknaU  Tortardt  population 
2970,  about  7  miles  N.N.W.  from  Kottingham,  is  situated  on  a  feeder 
of  the  Lene.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  chapels  for  Wes- 
leyan,  Primitiye,  and  New  Connexion  Methodists  and  Baptists.  The 
population  is  chiefly  engaged  in  frame-work  knitting.  Brick-making 
and  Ume-buming  are  carried  on.  Kimherley,  population  of  the  ecde- 
Biaatioal  district  2392,  about  6  miles  N.W.  from  Nottingham,  has  a 
church,  a  chapel  of  ease,  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
ICethodists,  and  an  Infant  school  In  the  neighbourhood  are  an 
Qxtensive  corn-mill,  collieries,  and  a  brewery.  Kirhby,  population 
2368,  about  5  miles  S.W.  from  Mansfield,  has  a  parish  church,  chapels 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  a  Free  sohooL  The  rivers 
Erewash,  Lene,  and  Maun  rise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kirkby. 
There  are  seyeral  collieries,  connected  with  which  is  the  Mansfield 
and  Buxton  tramway.  Frame-work  knitting  is  the  chief  occupation. 
Stut  Leake,  population  1148,  about  9  miles  S.W.  from  Nottingham, 
has  an  ancient  church,  chapels  for  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  an 
Endowed  school  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  stockingers.  Three 
statute  fairs  for  hiring  servants  are  held  in  the  year.  Lenton,  popu- 
lation 5589,  about  2  miles  W.  from  Nottingham,  has  a  handsome 
Rothic  diurch,  built  of  stone  in  1842 ;  chapels  for  Weeleyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  and  Baptists ;  and  National  and  Infant  schools.  Lace- 
f  aotories,  chemical- works,  tanneries,  agricultural-implement  works,  and 
machine-  and  starch-works  employ  many  of  the  population.  Two 
cattle-fairs  are  held,  on  Whit- Wednesday  and  November  11th.  A 
priory  of  Cluniao  monks  formerly  existed  here.  Man^dd  Woodh(yase, 
population  1972,  nearly  2  miles  N.  from  Mansfield,  is  a  neat  village, 
pleasantly  situated  near  the  western  border  of  the  county.  The 
church,  an  early  English  edifice,  has  a  tower  surmounted  with  an 
octagonal  spire.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists  and  Independents,  a  Blue-Coat  school,  and  National 
schools.  ^  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity.  Frame- 
work knitting  is  the  chief  employment.  Malting  and  lime-burping 
are  carried  on.  Muterton,  population  1743,  in  the  north-eastern 
fx>mer  of  the  county,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chesterfield  Canal, 
9  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Bawtry.  The  parish  church,  rebuilt  in  part  in 
1848,^  has  a  tower  surmounted  with  a  spire.  The  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels,  and  there  is  an  Endowed  Free 
Bchod.  Malting  is  carried  on.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle 
and  pigs.  Baddiffe,  or  Radcliffe-on-Trent,  population  1273,  is  about 
6  miles  E.  from  Nottingham,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Trent. 
The  parish  church,  an  old  edifice,  underwent  thorough  repair  in  1829. 
There  are  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  a  Free  school  On 
the  Trent  is  a  wbarf  for  landing  goods,  and  there  is  a  good  carrying- 
trade  on  the  river.  Malting  is  extensively  carried  on.  Several  families 
are  employed  in  making  skeen  baskets.  Radford,  population  12,637, 
about  a  mile  W.  by  N.  from  Nottingham,  has  a  parish  church,  rebuilt 
in  1812;  a  church  for  New  Badfoi^i  district;  chapels  for  Wesleyan, 
Primitive,  and  New  Connexion  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists; 
and  National  schools.  Lace-making  and  the  stocking  manufacture  are 
the  chief  occupations.  There  are  several  breweries,  machine-making 
establishments,  iron-foundries,  and  com-miUs.  SneirUofh,  population 
8440,  a  suburb  of  Nottingham,  on  the  east  side,  contains  many  good 
houses,  the  residences  of  merchants  and  others  connected  with  Notting- 
ham. It  has  a  recently-erected  cruciform  church,  in  the  early  Engli^ 
style,  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  National  schools.  The 
occupations  generally  are  similar  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  of 
NornNGHAiL  Brick-fields,  Roman-cement  works,  and  chemical-works 
are  in  the  vicinity.  St<kpleford,  population  1968,  on  the  western  border 
of  the  county,  6  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Nottingham;  the  Erewash  River 
forms  here  the  boundary.  The  Nottingham  Canal  passes  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  village.  Besides  the  church,  which  has  a  tower 
surmounted  with  a  spire,  &ere  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists ;  Nationid  and  Infant  schools,  built  and  endowed  by  the 
late  Lady  Warren ;  and  a  Ubrary.  Lace-making;  particularly  the 
making  of  tatting  lace,  employs  nuiny  of  the  inhabitants.  At  Staple- 
ford  are  some  primevsl  remains.  StUton-ir^Aihfidd,  poptdation  7692, 
about  3  miles  S.W.  from  Mansfield,  is  situated  on  an  eminence.  The 
church  is  a  fine  gothic  structure,  with  a  tower  and  a  lofty  octagonal 
spire.  The  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wesleyan  and  I^mitive 
Methodists  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  Is  a  National  school.  The 
population  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton-hosiery, 
lace,  and  lace  machinery.  There  is  a  pottery  for  coarse  red  ware.  A 
customary  market  for  provisions  is  held  weekly,  on  Saturday.  Several 
fairs  and  an  annual  feast  are  held  in  the  village.  StUton^ipon'Trent, 
population  1262,  about  8  miles  N.  from  Newark,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Trent,  has  a  handsome  gothic  church;  cbapels  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Independents;  National  schools  partly 
endowed;  and  a  Wesleyan  school  Malting  is  carried  on,  and  there 
are  several  corn-mills,  a  seed  and  bone-crashing  mill,  and  patent  oU- 
eake  works.  StUt(m  BonningtQn,  population  1220,  about  10  miles 
8.W.  by  S.  from  Nottingham,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Soar,  which 
here  separates  the  county  from  Leicestershire,  has  a  neat  church  with 
a  lofty  spire,  and  anoUier  church  of  small  sise,  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Baptists,  a  National  and  an  Endowed 
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sohooL  Frame-work  knitting  is  the  principal  occupation.  Wttrtop, 
population  1398,  about  4^  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Mansfield,  formerly 
had  a  market  Two  annuid  fairs  are  held.  Rope-making  and  malting 
are  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  There  are  some  corn-mills.  The 
church  is  andent;  there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  MethodiitB  and 
Baptists,  and  a  Parochial  school. 

BcdeHoiticcd  and  Legal  Divinom,  Jbe, — The  county  forms  the  aroh- 
deaconry  of  Nottingham ;  it  was  formerly  included  in  the  diocese  of 
York,  but  now  forms' part  of  the  see  of  Lincoln.  It  is  in  the  midland 
circuit  The  assises  are  held  at  Nottingham ;  quarter^esslons  at  Not- 
tingham,  Newark,  and  East  Retford ;  county  courts  at  Bingham,  East 
Retford,  Mansfield,  Newark,  Nottingham,  and  Worksop.  The  countv 
jail  is  at  Nottingham ;  the  coimty  house  of  correction  at  SouthweU. 
The  county  returns  four  members  to  Parliament ;  two  for  the  northern 
and  two  for  the  southern  division.  Nottingham  and  Newark  return 
two  members  each. 

Hittory,  Antiquities,  <L*e. — In  the  division  of  Britain  by  the  Romans 
this  county  was  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Cassariensis.  The 
Roman  stations  Ad  Pontem,  Margidunum,  and  Yerometum,  were  in 
the  county.  Of  the  Roman  roads  which  connected  these  st&tions  tiiere 
are  several  traces.  The  Fosse  Way  may  be  traced  from  Yerometum 
for  several  miles  in  the  direction  of  Newark.  Many  Roman  remains 
have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newark,  Mansfield 
Woodhouse,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

In  the  Saxon  period  it  is  likely  that  Nottinghamshire  was  possessed 
at  first  by  the  Northumbrian  Angles.  When  the  Mercians  became 
independent  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  (a.d.  626),  this  county 
appears  to  have  been  included  in  their  dominion :  it  was  divided 
between  the  northern  and  southern  Mercians,  who  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  Trent  When  tbe  Banes,  under  the  sons  of 
Regnar  Lodbrog,  invaded  England,  they  passed  the  winter  (867-868) 
at  Nottingham,  which  they  had  taken,  and  which  became  a  Danish 
burgh.  By  the  treaty  witibi  Alfred  (878  or  880)  they  obtained  posses- 
sion of  that  part  of  Mercia  which  was  north-east  of  Watling-street, 
including  Nottinghamshire.  After  the  Conquest,  the  greater  part  of 
the  county,  together  with  the  castle  of  Nottingham,  was  bestowed  by 
the  Conqueror  on  his  natural  son,  William  Peverel  The  principid 
events  that  took  place  in  the  county  from  the  Conquest  to  the  great 
civil  war  were^the  capture  of  Nottingham  Castle  and  town  by  the 
troops  of  the  empress  Maud ;  the  death  of  king  John  at  Newark, 
October  I7th,  1216;  the  arrest  of  Mortimer  in  Nottingham  Castle  by 
Edward  III. ;  and  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Lambert  Simnel  in  1487 
by  the  royal  army  under  Henry  YII.  at  East  Stoke,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Trent,  4  miles  S.W.  from  Newark. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  Charles  I.  set  up  his  standard 
at  Nottingham  with  great  ceremony  (1642).  Shortly  after  this  Not- 
tingham came  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament,  and  continued  so  to 
the  end  of  the  war.  Newark,  which  was  held  by  a  body  of  RoyaUsts 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Henderson,  was  besieged  (1644)  by  a 
body  of  Parliamentary  forces  under  Sir  John  Meldrum  and  Lord 
Willoughby  of  Parham,  but  was  relieved  by  Prince  Rupert,  who  drove 
part  of  the  besieging  forces  over  the  Trent^  and  compelled  another 
portion  to  capitulate,  with  all  their  artillery  and  ammunition.  In  the 
winter  of  1644-45  it  was  again  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians. In  May  1646  the  king  surrendered  himself  at  Southwell 
to  the  Scotch  commissioners,  by  whom  he  was  conducted  to  the 
quarters  of  the  Scotch  troops  then  besieging  Newark.  The  day  after 
his  arrival  Newark  was  delivered  up  by  lus  orders. 

Of  architectural  antiqmties  Nottinghamshire  is  somewhat  bare^  and 
its  ecdeeiastical  buildings  are,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  such  as 
St  Mary's  church  at  Nottingham  and  Southwell  Collegiate  church 
[NoTTiif OHAic ;  Soxjthwkll],  bv  no  means  remarkable  for  splendour. 
Bolderton,  Hovringham,  and  Mansfield  churches  have  some  Norman 
portions ;  Newark  chmrch  has  some  slight  Norman  remains ;  the 
churches  of  Bingham,  Coddington,  Hawton  near  Newark,  and  Upton 
St  Peter  near  Southwell,  have  considerable  portions  of  early  English : 
Hawton  is  especially  worthy  of  examination.  Of  the  monastic  ruins 
the  most  beautiful  is  Newstead  Abbey,  founded  for  Augustinian  canons 
by  Henry  II.  about  1170.  The  chief  part  of  the  abbey  buildings  were 
fitted  up  as  a  residence  by  Sir  John  Byron,  to  whom  they  were  granted, 
but  the  chapel  was  allowed  to  go  to  decay.  Its  front  is  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  specimen  of  early  English.  Of  Rufford  Abbey,  near  Ollerton, 
there  are  some  remains  incorporated  in  a  laige  mansion  of  later  data^ 
which  retains  the  original  designation.  It  was  a  Cistercian  abbey, 
founded  by  Qilbert,  earl  of  lincoln,  in  1148.  Of  Welbeck  Abbey 
some  slight  remains  are  incorporated  in  the  mansion  of  the  Duke  A 
Portland.  Part  of  the  cloisters,  and  some  other  portions  of  Mattersey 
Oilbertine  Priory,  near  the  Idle,  yet  remain.  There  are  also  some 
remains  of  Thuigarton  Priozy  for  Austin  canons.  At  Newark  is  an 
ancient  castle. 

Statistics:  Religiaus  Worship  and  Sducatum, — According  to  tho 
Returns  of  the  Census  in  1851,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in 
the  county  680  places  of  worship,  of  which  273  belonged  to  6  sections 
of  Methodista,  248  to  the  Established  Church,  54  to  Baptists,  21  to 
Independents,  11  to  Mormons,  5  to  Roman  Catholics,  3  to  Quakers^  2 
to  Imitarians,  and  1  each  to  Irvingites,  Swedenborgians,  and  Jews. 
The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  151,742.  There  were  428 
Sunday  schools  with  43,938  scholars ;  of  these,  188  schools  with  17,785 
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toholan  wera  under  the  suparintendenoe  of  the  Established  Church. 
Of  day  aohools  there  were  7d9,  of  whioh  231  were  public  schoolfl  with 
18,286  scholars,  and  508  were  private  schools  with  12,892  scholars. 
Of  evening  schools  for  adults  there  were  32,  with  933  scholars.  The 
number  of  literary  and  scientific  institutions  was  10,  with  1955  mem- 
bers, and  29,785  volumes  in  the  libraries  belonging  to  them. 

Saving  BarUe8.—ln  1853  the  county  poawssed  6  savings  banks,  at 
East  Retford,  Mansfield,  Newark-upon-Trent,  Nottingham,  Southwell, 
and  Worksop.  The  total  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  November 
20th  1853  was  617,624/.  Us,  Id. 

NOTTVION-EN-THri^RACHE.    [Amb.] 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  a  British  colony  in  North  America,  situated  between 
«•*  20'  and  46*  N.  lat,  61'  and  66*  20'  W.  long.,  is  bounded  N.  by 
Northumberland  Strait,  which  divides  it  from  Prince  Edward  Island ; 
E.  by  Cape  Breton  and  the  Atlantic ;  S.  by  the  Atlantic ;  W.  by  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  and  New  Brunswick.  It  forms  a  peninsula  connected 
with  the  continent  by  Chigneoto  Isthmus,  a  neck  of  land  about  10 
miles  broad  at  the  south-east  point  of  New  Brunswick.  Its  greatest 
length  from  Cape  Canso  on  the  east  to  Cape  St  Mary  on  the  west  is 
280  miles ;  its  breadth  varies  from  40  to  100  miles.  The  area  is 
16,807  square  miles.  The  population  in  1817  was  84,913 ;  in  1827 
it  wa<)  123,848;  in  1851,  excluding  that  of  Cape  Breton^  it  wa« 
248,687. 

CoatiUne  and  Surface, — The  Atlantic  coast  is  rocky  and  rather 
elevated.  It  contains  numerous  creeks  and  inlets  from  3  to  15  miles 
long,  many  of  which  form  safe  and  convenient  harbours.  The  shore 
is  Ihied  with  numberless  islets,  within  which  small  craft  sail  in  smooth 
water  while  there  is  the  heaviest  sea  outside.  The  chief  iuleta  are — 
Sheet  Harbour,  eastward  from  Halifax;  and,  westward  from  it^ 
Margaret's  Bay,  Mahone  Bay,  and  Shelbume  Harbour,  all  of  them 
deep  and  spacious  basins.  Halifax  Harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  road- 
steads in  the  world.  Mahone  Bay  contains  above  200  islands.  A 
similar  coast  extends  along  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  pro- 
vince from  Capo  Sablo  to  Cape  St  Mary's.  St.  Mary's  Bay,  from  4  to 
10  miles  broad,  stretches  35  miles  parallel  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Briar  Island,  Long  Island,  and  the  peninsula 
of  Digby  Neck.  Annapolis  Basin,  separated  by  a  narrow  isthmus  from 
St  Mary's  Bay,  extends  10  miles  in  the  same  direction,  with  a  breadth  of 
from  1  to  4  nules.  It  forms  an  excellent  harbour.  Its  entrance,  the  Out 
of  Digby,  is  the  only  inlet  on'the  ooast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  between 
St  Mary's  Bay  and  the  Bay  of  Mines.  The  shore  is  generally  high  and 
bold,  but  not  BO  much  broken  as  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  only  refuge 
besides  the  Out  of  Digby  is  at  Black  Point,  where  a  pier  has  been 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  coasting  vessels.  The  Bay  of  Mines 
is  entered  by  a  strait  3  miles  wide  between  Cape  Blowmedon  on  the 
south  and  Cape  Parsboro  on  the  north.  It  forms  an  extensive  basin, 
stretching  50  miles  inland  to  the  head  of  Cobequid  Bay,  with  an 
extreme  breadth  of  16  miles.  Its  shores  are  low  and  marshy.  FVom 
the  entrance  of  the  bay  to  Cape  Chignecto,  and  along  the  south  shore 
of  Chignecto  Inlet,  the  coast  is  high  and  rocky.  It  changes  into  low 
and  marshy  lands  along  the  banks  of  Cumberland  Basin,  which  forms 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Fundjr,  and  a  narrow  division 
between  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  The  waters  of  Fundv  Bay 
rush  into  its  head  branches  with  great  impetuosity,  rising  in  Mines 
Bay  and  Cumberland  Basin  from  50  to  60  feet,  and  advancing  with  a 
tide  wave  of  6  or  6  feet  high.  The  shore  of  Northumberland  Strait 
eastward  to  Plctou  Harbour  is  low  and  either  sandy  or  marshy,  except 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pugwash  Bay,  where  it  ia  elevated.  Beyond  Pictou 
it  rises  tp  a  considerable  height^  and  at  Cape  St  George  becomes  rocky 
and  bold.  The  Bay  of  St  George,  which  looks  to  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  is  connected  with  Chedabucto  Bay,  which  opens  to  the 
Atlantic,  by  the  Gut  of  Canso,  a  strait  running  21  miles  between  Cape 
Breton  and  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  a  mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  half.  Chedabucto  Bay,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Cape  Canso 
and  on  the  north  by  Cape  Hogan  on  Madame  Island,  which  belongs  to 
Cape  Breton,  is  free  from  cliffs  and  islands,  and  runs  25  miles  inland, 
with  a  breadth  of  from  6  to  12  miles. 

The  country  rises  gradually  from  the  Atlantic  coast  into  an  extended 
ridge  seldom  exceeding  300  feet  in  height  Other  ridges  traverse  the 
I>eninsula  in  the  same  direction,  separated  in  many  places  by  deep 
yalleys,  and  at  times  intersected  by  rivers  and  lakes,  but  forming 
towards  the  centre  of  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  of  the  province 
an  elevated  table-land  of  a  broken  and  irregular  surface.  Near  the 
middle  of  the  province  a  low  tract  of  land,  not  rising  more  than  100 
feet  above  the  sea^  stretches  across  the  country  from  Halifax  Harbour 
to  Cobequid  Bay.  Along  the  northern  shore  of  that  bay,  and  the  Bay 
of  Mines,  the  Cobequid  Hills  rise  to  a  height  of  from  800  to  1000  fee^ 
and  extend  towards  the  shore  of  Northumberland  Strait,  with  a 
nearly  uniform  breadth  of  10  mile«.  Within  10  miles  of  the  south 
Bhore  of  the  Bay  of  Mines  the  central  table-land  is  bounded  by  a  group 
of  hills,  of  whioh  the  principal  heights  are  Horton  Mountain  and 
Ardoise  Mountahi,  the  latter  rising  810  feet,  and  forming  the  water- 
abed  of  the  rivcm  flowhig  to  the  Bay  of  Mhies  and  to  the  Atlantic 
IVo  extended  ridges,  called  the  North  and  the  South  Mountains, 
termmate  the  table-land  westward,  rising  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
▼aUey  of  the  Annapolis.  Along  the  short  of  St  Mary's  Bay  the 
country  rises  into  long  ridges  and  detached  hills,  reaching  its  greatest 
•tovaUon  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  a  little  beyond  the  centre  of  thii 


part  of  the  peninsuU.    The  whole  province  is  agreeably  divenified  by 
the  succession  of  lofty  ridges  and  less  prominent  undulations. 

Hydrography  and  Communicationt,--^Aho\xt  3000  square  miles  of  the 
surface  are  under  water.  In  every  part  of  the  province  the  lakes  and 
rivers  art  numerous,  leaving  few  places  far  from  oonvenient  water- 
carriivga^  or  without  eligible  sites  for  flour-  and  saw-mills.  Between 
Halifax  and  St  Margaret's  Bay,  an  extent  of  20  miles,  there  art  as 
many  as  200  hJces.  A  series  of  lakes  form  a  continued  commmuni- 
cation  across  the  country  from  Liverpool  Harbour  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  Annapolis  Basin.  The  most  important  riven  are  the  Anna- 
polis and  the  Shubenacadie.  A  canal,  supplied  by  the  Shubenacadie 
niver  and  the  lakes  from  whioh  it  issues,  forms  a  oommunioaiion,  for 
vessels  drawing  not  more  than  8  feet  of  water,  between  HaliCax  Har- 
bour and  Cobequid  Bay.  Good  roads  extend  between  Halifax  and  the 
towns  of  Windsor,  Annapolis,  and  Pictou.  Roads  aro  carried  round 
the  peninsula,  and  one  passing  into  New  Brunswick  is  continued  in  the 
groat  road  to  Quebec.  The  forests  art  penetrated  by  roads  wherever 
settlemeqts  have  been  formed.  A  railway  has  been  formed  for  the 
conveyance  of  coal  from  the  Pictou  mines  to  the  place  of  shipment 
Steamers  sail  from  Halifax,  Annapolis,  and  Windsor  to  St.  John's  in 
New  Brunswick,  and  in  summer  thert  is  steam  communication  between. 
Pictou  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  Mail  steamers  leaw  Halifax 
weekly  for  England,  the  United  States,  Bermuda^  Cape  Brtton,  and 
Newfoundland.  Halifax  is  connected  bv  electric  telegraph  with  the 
principal  ciUes  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Geolo(/y. — The  province  comprises  four  geological  divisions  Oraoiie 
of  several  varieties,  gneiss,  and  mica-slate  form  a  narrow  belt  along  the 
coast  between  Cape  Canso  and  Cape  Sable.  Gninite  boulders  are  v«y 
numerous  in  many  parts  of  this  tract,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Halifax.  A  parallel  section,  rtaching  across  the  country  to  the  Anna- 
polis Valley,  consists  of  metamorphic  rooks.  Grauwacke,  grauwacke 
slate,  and  quartz  rock  prevail,  with  occasional  masses  of  transition 
limestone.  The  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy^  from  Briar  Islaad  to  the 
Basin  of  Mines,  including  the  North  Mountain  and  the  islands  along 
the  short,  form  a  trap  region,  occupied  by  greenstone,  amygdaloid,  and 
toadstone,  containing  gems  and  neolites.  The  new  red-sandstone  and 
carboniferous  systems  spread  over  the  northern  shore  between  the 
borders  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  Gut  of  Canso.  The  8and8t<me 
contains  beds  of  gypsum  and  rock  salt  The  coal-measures  include 
several  valuable  fields  of  coal,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the 
Cumberland  and  Pictou  fields.  The  Pictou  field  occupies  an  area  of 
more  than  100  square  miles,  and  consists  of  seams  from  one  foot  to  50 
feet  thick.  Iron-ore  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  combination  with 
the  coaL  It  is  also  found  in  other  districts,  and  was  worked  for  some 
time  on  the  banks  of  the  Moose  River  near  Annapolis  Basin.  A  large 
deposit  of  specular  iren-ore  of  a  very  rich  quality  has  been  found  cm 
the  south  side  of  the  Cobequid  Hills.  Copperore  exists  in  sev^al 
places,  particularlv  at  Cape  d'Or,  opposite  the  entrance  to  Mines  Bay. 
Lead-ort  in  small  quantities  occurs  among  the  limestone  at  Guy's 
River.  Good  mill-stones  are  obtained  from  the  light  gray  granite  near 
Cape  Canso,  and  grindstones  of  the  finest  quality  from  the  hard  gray 
or  bluish  sandstone  which  occurs  in  various  districts.  On  the  south 
side  of  Mines  Bay,  at  St  George's  Bay,  and  the  Gut  of  Canso,  are 
extensive  deposits  of  gypsum.  Along  the  northern  shore  there  is  the 
finest  freestone  for  building,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  province  abund- 
ance of  excellent  slate.  Salt-springs  of  great  strength  are  numerous 
between  the  Basin  of  Mines  and  Northumberland  Strait 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Production9»—The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  voy 
much  modified  bv  its  nearly  insular  position.  The  winters  vary  consi- 
derably in  length  and  severity.  Sometimes  there  is  a  haid  frost 
several  weeks  before  Christmas ;  in  other  seasons  the  ground  remains 
opeu  till  near  the  middle  of  January.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  the 
influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  renders  the  harbours  aooeaaible  all  the 
year  reund,  while  the  ports  on  the  northern  ooast  are  froxen  up  far 
nearly  four  months.  At  no  time  is  the  cold  oppressive,  nor  is  the  heat 
of  summer,  except  occasionally  and  for  brief  periods,  in  excess. 

The  Atlantic  shore  is  everywhere  stony,  and  many  of  the  headlands 
are  bare  of  soil,  but  generally  a  stiff  clay  prevails,  whioh,  when  the 
stones  are  removed,  yields  excellent  crops.  Improved  traots  of  this 
description  appear  all  around  Halifax.  The  heads  of  bays  and  banks 
of  rivers  along  the  coast  present  numerous  patches  of  good  allurial 
land.  The  uplands,  or  hill-lands,  as  the^  are  called  in  uie  province, 
are  generally  free  from  stones,  and  oonsiat  of  a  stiff  day,  vaned  by  a 
friable  loam.  They  are  oommonlv  vezy  productive,  and  the  highest 
are  the  most  fertile.  The  intervales,  or  tracts  of  alluvial  land  fonned 
by  the  deposit  of  the  rivers,  above  the  head  of  tide-water,  are  more  in 
repute  and  produce  excellent  crops.  The  province  however  is  still  far 
from  raising  its  own  supplies,  and  laige  quantities  of  flour  are  yearly 
imported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  most  important .  crops  are  wheats  oats,  and  potatoes.  Rye, 
barley,  buckwheat,  and  make  art  raised  in  large  quantitiel^  maixe 
chiefly  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Beans,  peas,  and  turnips 
are  extensively  cultivated,  and  grasses  obtain  much  attention.  In 
1851  Nova  Scotia  produced  297,157  bushels  wheat,  67,488  buaheU 
rye,  1,384,437  bushels  oats,  170,301  bushels  bu<^heat^  196,097 
bushels  barley,  and  1,986,789  bushels  potatoes :  of  hay,  287,837  tons 
wert  raised.  Of  buttet  3,613,890  lbs.  wert  made,  and  of  cheese 
652,069  lbs.    Large  stocks  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigi^  and  poultiy  are  kep^ 
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espGoially  on  the  nozihdm  shores  and  around  the  Bay  of  Mines.  CotUe 
are  exported  to  New  Brunswick  to  form  working  teams  for  the  lum- 
bering trade.  Newfoundland  recelTes  from  Nova  Scotia  all  its  sheep 
and  live  stock.  Beef  and  butter  are  exported.  Nearly  9,000,000  acres 
are  still  covered  with  forests,  which  form  a  ohief  part  of  the  wealth  of 
the  province.  The  most  important  trees  are  pioe,  birch,  oak,  hemlock, 
beedi,  ash,  maple,  and  elm.  Others  of  great  beauty  are  of  less  com- 
mercial value.  The  wild  animals  which  remain  are  the  n^oose-deer, 
iiger-oat,  beaver,  bear,  fox,  marben,  otter,  mink,  musk-rat^  racoon, 
weasel,  squiri'el,  and  hare.  The  first  four  are  nearly  extinet.  Nearly 
all  the  small  lakes  and  streams  contain  trout  and  salmon.  Cod  and 
haddock  are  taken  in  great  numbers  along  shore,  and  especially  on 
banks  about  10  miles  o£  Mackerel,  going  north  in  spring  and 
returning  in  autumn,  swarm  in  prodigious  numbers  in  all  the  bays  and 
inlets.  In  Mines  Bay  yast  numbers  of  shad  and  bass  are  caught  in 
weirs  at  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  Small  herrings,  taken  in  the  same 
way  in  Annapolis  Basin,  are  smoked  for  the  foreign  market  Halibut, 
sturgeon,  sole^  and  other  kinds  of  fish  are  found  on  the  coast,  which 
also  abounds  with  lobsters,  oysters,  and  other  shell-fish. 

The  population  of  the  proyinoe  is  of  mixed  origin.  Of  the  aborigines 
there  are  a  few  hundreds  belonging  to  the  Micmao  tribe.  Free  blacks, 
the  descendants  of  slaves  who  entered  the  province  at  difierent  periods, 
number  some  thousands.  There  are  several  settlements  of  Acadian 
French,  of  Germans,  and  of  Swiss  Protestants.  The  wester^  oud 
midland  counties  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  ofibpring  of  loyalists 
from  New  England.  The  chief  part  of  the  population  oousiBts  of  the 
descendants  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  immigrants.  The  Scotch 
are  most  numerous  in  the  northern  counties.  The  chief  occupations 
are  farming  and  fishing.  A  great  part  of  the  population  eogsge  in 
both,  tilling  their  lands  at  the  heads  of  the  bays  and  near  the  river 
mouths,  and  sharing  in  the  fisheries  of  the  coast  Many  take  part  in 
the  more  distant  fisheries  of  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  the  coast 
of  Labrador.  In  the  midland  counties  the  farmers  and  their  sons 
are  much  engaged  in  ship-building,  the  ships  being  often  manned  by 
themselves  and  freighted  with  their  own  produce  or  with  lumber.  The 
ma^nfautures,  which  are  limited,  are  coarse  cloths  and  flannels,  bed- 
linen,  blankets  and  carpets,  hats,  paper,  tobacco,  leather,  ploughs  and 
other  argicultural  implements,  rapes,  stoves  for  some  of  the  colonies, 
and  chain-cables  for  the  United  States.  Near  Halifax  there  are 
distilleries  for  the  preparation  of  spirits  from  molasses.  The  exports 
of  the  province  are  timber  of  all  sorts,  planks,  deals,  spars,  staves,  and 
oordwood;  fish,  dry  and  pickled,  smoked  herrings,  seal-skins,  oil,  coal, 
gypsum,  grindstone,  beef,  porl^,  butter,  live-stock,  potatoes,  and  other 
vegetabletL  The  imports  are  chiefly  British  manufactures,  wines, 
spirits,  wheat  and  flour,  beef,  pork,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  In  1852  the 
value  of  the  exports  was  970,^81^,  that  of  the  imports  was  1,194,1752. 
The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  province  in  1852  was  2943, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  189,083. 

The  province  is  divided  into  10  counties,  exclusive  of  Cafb  Bbxton, 
which  is  comprehended  under  the  same  goveinment  These  counties 
are  subdivided  into  43  townships,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  the 
right  of  assembling  to  authorise  assessments  for  local  purposes. 

The  only  incorporated  city  in  the  province  is  Halifax,  which  is 
noticed  separately,  as  is  also  the  town  of  Annapolis.  The  following 
towns  may  be  noticed  :^^Anhcr$t  is  a  thriving  place,  near  the  east 
shore  of  Cumberland  Basin.  CkesUr  is  favourably  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  Mahone  Bay,  and  contains  several  fulling-,  grist-,  and 
saw-mills.  It  has  a  considerable  lumber  trade,  and  a  number  of  its 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  fisheries.  Dar^moW^  a  jsmall  town 
opposite  Halifax,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbour,  was  a  place  of 
importance  during  the  war,  but  has  been  nearly  stationary  since.  A 
steamer  plies  constantly  between  it  and  the  city.  BorckaUr  is  a  place 
of  considerable  trade,  on  the  Antigonish  River,  a  mile  above  the  head 
of  navigation.  It  contains  a  court*house,  and  a  Bap^t,  a  Presbyterian, 
and  a  Komaa  Catholic  chnrch.  Oayd>oraitgh  is  situated  at  the  entrance 
to  Milford  Haven,  near  the  head  of  Chedabucto  Bay.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  and  churches  for  Episcopalian^  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Protestant  Dissenters.  Liverpool,  the  chief  town  of  Queen's  County, 
is  a  well-built  place^  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Liverpool  harbour, 
Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing  and  lumbering ;  and 
considerable  quantities' of  timber  and  fish  are  exported  to  Europe  and 
the  West  Indies.  Inmtnburg,  situated  at  th«  head  of  Lunenburg  Bay, 
is  a  regularly  built  town,  containing  several  diurohes.  It  trades  in 
lumber  with  the  West  Indies.  Pictou,  situated  at  the  head  of  Piotou 
harbour,  in  Northumberland  Strait^  is  a  buj^  and  improving  town, 
with  a  population  of  several  thousands.  It  contains  a  ooU^^  and 
Epucopal,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic  pUoes  pf  wonbip. 
Timber  and  coal  are  hugely  exported.  The  harbour  has  a  bar  al( 
its  mouth,  but  is  capacious  within,  and  has  from  five  to  nine  fathoms 
depth  of  water.  Shelhume,  aituated  at  the  head  of  Sbelburoe  har> 
hour,  was  built  by  American  loyalists  after  the  war  of  independenceb 
It  had  a  population  of  12,000  within  a  year  after  its  rise,  but  it  now 
contains  only  a  few  inhabitants,  who  are  employed  in  ^p-building 
and  the  fisheries.  Truro,  a  town  situated  at  the  bead  of  Cobequid 
Bay,  is  mostly  built  of  wood.  It  contains  a  court-house  and  iSTeral 
places  of  worship.  Windsor,  a  neat,  clean,  well-built  town,  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Avon  River,  and  near  the  mouth  of  tiia  St  Croix, 
distant  about  iO  miles  N.  from  Halifax,  contains  King's  Coll'^ge,  nu 


academy,  and  places  of  worship  for  Episcopalians,  Roman  Catholioi^ 
and  various  other  denominations.  Yarmouth,  an  improviug  town, 
on  the  west  const  of  the  province,  consists  of  one  street  nearly  two 
miles  Ions,  in  which  the  nouses  are  still  considerably  detached,  It 
contains  a  oourt-house,  an  Episcopal  church,  and  places  of  worship  for 
Cougregationalists,  Baptists,  and  Methodists.  It  carries  on  an  active 
trade  with  the  West  Indies.  Many  vessels  belong  to  the  place.  From 
its  local  advantages  and  the  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants  it  is  likely 
to  become  a  town  of  great  importance. 

The  affairs  of  the  province  are  administered  by  a  governor  an4 
executive  council,  a  legislative  coundl  appointed  by  the  governor,  and 
a  House  of  Assembly  of  43  members,  which  meets  at  Halifax.  Th9 
possession  of  a  iOs,  freehold  forms  the  elective  franchise,  and  qualifies 
for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Assemblv.  The  laws  are  administered  by 
a  Court  of  Queen'a  Bench  and  district  courts.  They  include  the 
common  and  statute  law  of  England,  and  the  statute  law  of  the 
province. 

The  religious  denominations  in  the  province  are  Episcopalians,  Pros- 
byterians,  lioman  Catholics,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  some  smaller  sects. 
The  members  of  the  Church  of  England  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
bishopi  an  archdeacon,  and  50  clergymen.  The  bishop  and  archdeacon 
are  endowed  by  the  home  government,  the  clergy  are  supported  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Qospcl.  The  Eetablished  Church 
of  Scotland  has  6  ministers  in  tho  province,  the  Free  Church  has 
19  ministers,  and  from  20  to  30  miuisterq  are  connected  with  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  The  number  of  churches 
in  the  province  in  1851  was  520.  Since  1826  a  Common  School  Act 
has  been  in  operation,  which  is  every  three  or  four  years  revised  by 
the  legislature.  It  divides  the  province  into  districts,  iu  which  tb^ 
people  appoint  trustees,  and  maintain  their  schools  on  a  popular  basif , 
under  tne  control  of  boards  of  oommissioners  appointed  by  the 
executive.  In  1851  the  number  of  common  schools  was  1026,  with 
29,175  children.  A  Grammar  school  is  maintained  in  each  county. 
There  are  several  colleges  in  the  province  :  King's  College  at  Windsor, 
on  the  plan  of  Cambridge  aud  Oxford ;  Dalhouaie  College  at  Halifax, 
on  the  model  of  Edinbuigh  College ;  a  general  institution  at  Pictou ; 
a  Baptist  college  at  Horton ;  and  Acadia  College,  a  Roman  Catholk; 
seminary  at  Halifax.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  unite  some  of  these 
institutions  into  one  efficient  university,  but  without  success. 

The  revenue  of  the  province  is  derived  fi*om  a  tax  on  impot*iad 
goods,  consisting  chiefly  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  6^  per  cent  The 
income  in  1852  was  93,039Z.  7j»  2d,  The  defence  of  the  colony  is 
provided  for  by  two  or  three  British  r^ments  stationed  in  the  gar- 
rison towns,  and  by  the  visits  of  the  squadron  in  summer.  An 
organised  militia  of  26  regiments,  constituting  a  force  cf  26,248 
men,  exclusive  of  officers,  is  provided  for  by  statute.  For  the  eon- 
struction  and  maintenance  of  lighthouses  an  annual  rate  is  levied 
from  coasting  vessels*  and  a  rate  per  ton  from  all  other  vessels  entering 
and  leaving  the  ports.  Twenty-one  lighthouses  are  in  full  oparatuw 
around  the  coast 

Nova  Scotia  was  discovered  by  the  Cabots  in  li97.  In  1604  ths 
French  attempted  to  settle  in  it,  but  were  expelled  by  the  Yii^nian 
colonists,  who  claimed  the  country  for  Britain  in  ri^ht  of  previous 
discovery.  Acadia,  as  the  peninsula  was  caUed  by  the  French,  ws« 
granted  under  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia  to  Sir  William  Alexander  in 
1621.  The  French  however  retained  their  footing  in  it  till  1654,  when 
they  were  reduced  hv  a  strong  force  sent  out  by  Cromwell  Th# 
colony  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Breda  in  1667,  but  after 
various  contests  was  finslly  secured  to  Britain  in  1711.  Certain  designs 
of  the  French  led  the  British  Parliament  in  1749  more  actively  to 
promote  the  settlement  of  the  province.  A  large  grant  of  publio 
money  was  made  for  the  purpose,  4000  adventurers  embarked  with 
their  families  for  the  colony,  aud  the  present  capital  was  founded  by 
them.  The  French,  assisted  by  the  Indians,  made  repeated  attacks 
on  the  settlement  till  1758,  when  they  were  finally  expelled.  In  1784 
New  Brunswick  and  Cape  Breton  were  separated  from  the  peninsuls^ 
and  formed  into  distinct  govemuMnts,  but  in  1819  Cape  Breton  beoaoia 
again,  as  it  is  now,  a  part  of  the  provinoe  of  Nova  Scotia. 

NOVA  ZEMB1.A,  properly  NOVAIA  ZKMLXA,  or  'New  Land,' 
is  the  name  of  an  island  or  rather  of  a  chain  of  islands  in  the  Arctic  Sea» 
which  curve  round  from  south  to  east-north-east  between  70*"  30'  and 
76°  SO'  N.  lat,  52**  and  76°  £.  loog.  The  convex  or  western  side  of 
Nova  Zembla  is  washed  by  the  Spitcbergen  Saa>  the  eastern  bj  thi 
Kara  Sea,  and  that  part  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  that  lies  opposite  thtf 
mouths  of  the  Obi  and  Yenisei.  On  the  soutii  it  is  separated  (iwa 
WaigatB  Island  by  Sara  Strait^  also  ealled  Burrough's  Strait  Th« 
total  length  of  Nova  Zembla  is  about  500  miles,  and  the  avaragdi 
breadth  is  about  fiO  miles.  At  about  160  miles  distant  from  Felseii 
Bay  (an  inlet  of  Kara  Strait)  a  de^  narrow  sound  oalled  Matotahkin, 
or  Ma^ushia  Shar,  connects  the  Sea  of  Spitabeigan  with  tl|e  Kara  Sea^ 
and  cuu  off  the  southern  island,  the  proper  Novala  Zemlla.  Abonl 
40  miles  farther  north  a  similar  but  wider  sound,  the  weatem  part  of 
which  is  <adled  Cross  Bay,  cuts  off  another  island.  When  about  baU^ 
way  through  the  island,  Cross  Bay  divides  into  several  urms  indosing 
several  small  islands.  To  the  north  of  Cross  Bay  lie  Lutka's  Land. 
which  etxtends  to  Cape  Nassau,  and  Barents  Land,  tb»  most  sastaBu 
part  of  Nova  Zembla :  these  it  is  believed  form  one  oonneoted  iaknd^ 
Iu  a  geographical  point  of  view  the  island  of  Waigatz  (50  milea  lon^ 
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and  20  niiles  broad),  lying  Bouth  of  Kara  Strait,  and  separated  from 
the  continent  of  Russia  hj  Tugoraky  Shar,  or  Pett's  Strut,  form  a 
part  of  the  series  of  islands  called  Nova  Zembla ;  and  the  whole  may 
be  considered  as  the  prolongation  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  soundis 
xnentipoed  merely  filling  up  depressions  in  the  chain. 

The  western  side  of  the  island  is  mountainous,  rising  from  a  steep 
and  bold  shore  to  the  height  of  1000  and  2000  feet.  It  is  also  indented 
with  numerous  bays  formed  by  bold  and  lofty  headlands  which  project 
from  the  mountains.  A  mountain  east  of  Nameless  Bay  in  Nova 
Zembla  proper  is  1842  feet  high.  A  little  farther  north  approaching 
the  entrance  to  Matotahkin  Sbar  is  anotiier  peak  2547  feet  high. 
Along  the  strait  itself  the  mountains  on  the  north  side  rise  in  three 
places  to  8204  and  3166  feet  high,  and  on  the  southern  side  there  is  a 
peak  8475  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  All  along  Lutke's  Land  and 
Barentz  Land  the  mountains  run  close  along  the  shores.  The 
mountains  of  Nova  Zembla  are  chiefly  composed  of  a  very  black  clay- 
slate  in  the  more  southern  portion ;  near  the  Eostin  Shar  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  Nova  Zembla  proper  gray  primitive  limestone  prevails, 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  Ural  Chain.  The  eastern  shores  are 
comparatiyely  level  and  barren.  Though  the  heat  in  summer  is  very 
great,  owing  to  the  long  continuance  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon  (four 
months  and  a  half  at  the  northern  extremity),  the  soil  thaws  only 
to  the  depth  of  between  6  inches  and  2^  feet,  and  at  that  distance  from 
the  surface  ground-ice  is  always  found.  The  vegetation,  which  covers 
some  parts  of  the  surface,  consists  only  of  lichens  and  mosses.  White 
bears,  foxes,  walrusses  or  morses,  and  seals  abound,  as  well  as  rein- 
deer and  water-fowl.  The  islands  are  frequently  visited  by  fishermen 
f^m  Archangel  and  other  places  in  order  to  take  the  walrus.  Nova 
Zembla  first  became  known  by  the  voyage  of  Steven  Burrough  (1556), 
but  had  previously  been  visited  by  the  Russians.  The  Dutdiman, 
William  Barents,  in  1596  sailed  all  along  the  west  coast,  doubled  Cape 
Desire,  the  most  eastern  part  of  Barentz  Land,  and  wintered  from 
August  26, 1596,  to  June  14, 1597  in  Icy  Haven,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  island.  The  Russian  goveinment  in  recent  times  has  sent 
seyeral  expeditions  to  explore  the  islands.  The  western  eoast  was 
explored  and  laid  down  by  a  Russian  officer.  Lieutenant  Lutk^.  All 
the  east  coast  of  the  southern  island  was  explored  by  Pachtussoff  in 
1832-3.  The  Matotahkin  Shar  and  the  east  coast  between  781"  and 
75*  N.  lat  was  examined  by  Pachtussoff  and  Ziwolka  in  1834-5. 
About  100  miles  of  the  eastern  coast  remain  still  to  be  explored : 
this  part,  like  all  other  parts  of  Nova  Zembla,  is  often  visited  by  whale 
and  walrus  hunters.  The  sea  west  of  Nova  Zembla  is  said  to  be  open 
for  four  or  five  months  in  the  year  on  an  average;  but  the  Kara  Sea 
is  almost  alwaya  encumbered  with  fields  and  masses  of  ice. 

(Barrow,  Chrcnological  History  of  Voyoffea  into  the  Arctic  Jtegiant; 
London  Oiographical  Jowrwdy  vols.  viiL  and  xxiii) 

NOYARA,  a  division  of  the  Sardinian  states  containing  several 
provinces,  is  bounded  £.  by  the  Ticino  and  the  Lago-Maggiore,  which 
separate  it  from  Lombardy,  S.  by  the  Po,  W.  by  the  provinces  of 
Toxino  and  Aosta,  and  N.  by  the  Lepontian  Alps  and  Switzerland. 
The  portion  of  the  division  extending  eastward  from  the  spur  of 
Monte-Rosa  to  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  including  the  Yal-d'Ossola  or 
upper  part  of  the  main  yalley  of  the  Tosa,  and  yarious  lateral  valleys 
which  open  into  it,  forms  the  province  of  Ossola.  This  province  is 
covered  by  the  main  ridge  of  the  Alps  which  inclose  the  valley  of  the 
Toocia,  or  Tosa,  which  assumes  different  names  at  different  points  of 
its  length.  The  southern  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Tosa,  and  a  fine 
■trip  of  land  between  the  lakes  of  Orto  and  Maggiore,  form  the 
province  of  Pallanza.  Into  the  yalley  of  the  Tosa  numerous  lateral 
valleys  open,  each  adding  its  tributary  stream  to  the  Toocia,  to  be  by 
it  conveyed  into  the  Lago-Maggiore.  The  largest  of  these  lateral 
valleys  is  the  Yal  Macugnaga  watered  by  the  Anza,  which  flows  east- 
ward into  the  Toocia  from  Monte-Rosa.  The  Simplon  road  across  the 
Alps  enters  Italy  by  that  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Toccia  called  the 
Yald* Ossola.  The  provinces  of  Pallanza  and  Ossola  produce  but 
little  com ;  the  high  valleys  and  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  afford 
pasture  for  great  numbers  of  horned-cattle  and  numerous  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats.  In  favourable  situations  and  in  the  lower  valleys 
the  grape  flourishes.  Chestnuts  and  filberts  are  abundant  Some 
iron-  and  copper-mines  are  worked.  The  inhabitants  are  poor,  and 
some  of  them  annually  emigrate  to  the  neighbouring  countries  chiefly 
as  stone-masons. 

The  province  of  Ncnara  extends  southward  from  that  of  Pallanza 
to  a  line  running  nearly  east  from  the  Sesia  aboye  Yeroelli  to  the 
Tieino.  It  is  hilly  in  the  north  about  the  Lake  of  Orta;  but  the 
central  and  southern  portions  are  level,  forming  part  of  the  great 
plain  of  the  Po.  The  soil  is  rich  and  yeiy  productive  in  com,  rice, 
hemp,  maize,  pulse,  and  sUk.  Pasture  is  good,  especially  in  the  north. 
Pigs  and  poultry  are  yeiy  abundant  The  pretty  lake  of  Oria^  which 
is  partly  in  the  province  of  Novara,  is  10  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  and  little  more  than  one  mile  in  breadth.  Its  southem 
extremity  is  about  20  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Novara.  Its  outlet 
Is  at  the  northern  end,  from  which  the  waters  flow  into  the  Lago- 
Maggiore,  which  is  7  miles  distant  to  the  east  The  banks  of  the  Lake 
cf  Orta  are  hilly  and  pleasant^  and  covered  vrith  villages,  hamlets, 
and  handsome  oountry-houses.  In  the  middle  of  the  lake  is  the  little 
Uaad  of  San-Qiulio,  with  a  yeiy  handsome  church,  a  palace  belonging 
lo  the  Bishop  of  Novara,  and  some  other  buildings  and  gardens. 


This  island  wa^  once  fortified,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  tiie 
middle  ages.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Sesia  and  the  Ticino,  between 
which  the  province  lies ;  the  central  part  of  the  plain  is  drained  by 
the  Agogna  and  the  Terdopio,  which  in  their  lower  courses  traverse 
the  Lomellina,  and  ultimately  enter  the  Po  from  tho  left  bank. 
Numerous  canals  for  irrigating  the  rioe-grounds  are  derived  from 
these  rivers. 

The  LomeUina,  or  province  of  Mortarct,  lies  south  of  the  province 
of  Novara,  between  the  province  of  Yalsesia,  the  Tieino,  and  the  Po. 
The  Ticino  is  navigable  from  the  Lago-Maggiore  to  its  entrance  into 
the  Po.  The  other  streams  are  the  Terdopio  and  the  Agogna,  which 
traverse  it  from  north  to  south.  The  country  is  level;  the  productiaos 
similiur  to  those  of  the  preceding  province. 

The  province  of  Valaetia  forms  the  most  western  part  of  the 
division,  and  comprises  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Sesia  to 
its  junction  wiUi  the  Cervo.  It  is  drained  by  the  Sesia  and  partially 
l^  the  Dora-Baltea,  which  is  joined  to  the  Sesia  by  a  canal  diat  mis 
by  the  town  of  Santhia.  The  Yalsesia  towards  its  northern  part  is 
covered  by  ramifications  of  the  Alps.  Except  in  the  valleys,  the 
climate,  like  that  of  Pallanza,  is  cold.  Some  rye,  miDet,  a  little 
maize,  and  chestnuts  are  the  chief  productions.  In  fayourable  sitoa- 
tions  however  tho  vine  and  the  mulberry  are  cultivated.  The  chief 
wealth  of  the  country  consists  in  its  cattle,  butter,  and  cheese.  In 
the  southem  part  the  surface  is  mostly  flat,  productive  in  rice^  wheat, 
maize,  oats,  hemp,  wine,  and  silk.  The  rice-grounds,  which  are  laid 
under  water  until  the  rice  is  ripe  in  September,  both  here  and  all 
through  the  valley  of  the  Po,  are  very  unhealthy ;  but  the  undulating 
and  highlands  to  the  northward  are  exceedingly  salubrious,  and  tiie 
aspect  of  the  country  extremely  varied  and  picturesque. 

Tho  area  and  population  of  the  provinces  of  the  division  of  Novara 
are  as  follows : — 


ProTinces. 

Area  in  Square  MWvn, 

Population  in  1848. 

Novara .        .        •        • 
Lomellina          «        .    • 
Pallanza         •        • 
Ossola        •        •        •    • 
YalseaU 

533 
480 
812 
630 
S90 

178,069 

139,619 

64,030 

86,831 

85,879 

Total      . 

3,135 

458,958 

Touma, — The  province  of  Novara  is  named  from  its  chief  town 
Novaroj  an  old,  irregularly  built,  but  strongly  fortified  town,  which 
is  situated  50  miles  N.E.  from  Turin,  and  10  miles  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ticino,  on  the  high  road  from  Milan  to  Turin,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  aljout  20,000.  It  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  an  eccle- 
siastical college,  a  gymnasium,  two  hospitals,  a  public  library,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  silk  and  agricultural  produce.  Some  of  the 
churches,  convents,  and  the  palaces  of  the  nobility  are  handsome 
structures.  The  total  defeat  of  the  Sardinian  army  near  this  town 
by  the  Austrians  under  Marshal  Radetzky  (March  23,  1849)  led  to 
the  abdication  of  the  Sardinian  King  Carlo  Alberto,  and  to  the 
renunciation  on  the  part  of  Sardinia  of  all  daim  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Lombardy.  [Arona.]  Borgomanero,  19  miles  N.  from  Novara,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Agogna,  is  a  well-built  bustling  town,  with  7095 
inhabitants.  Galliale,  situated  near  Novara,  has  5858  inhabitants, 
including  the  commune.  OUggio,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Tieino, 
N.  of  Novara,  has  a  population  of  7420.  Trecate,  on  the  road  from 
Novara  to  Yigevano,  has  a  population  of  5071. 

In  the  Lomellina,  the  chief  towns  are — Mortara,  the  ct^ntal,  which 
stands  46  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Novara  in  an  unhealthy  situation 
among  the  irrigated  rice-grotmds ;  it  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has 
a  population  of  5316.  Oambold,  on  the.  left  bank  of  the  Terdopio, 
5  miles  £.  from  Mortara:  population,  5075.  Oarlaaco,  W.SwW.  of 
Mortara :  population,  5436.  Mede,  population  4415.  Stamaztaro,  with 
8980  inhabitants ;  and  Vigevano^  a  large  well-built  walled  town,  which 
gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  15,221  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  the 
produce  of  the  country,  and  manufacture  silk,  soap,  gauxe,  hats^  and 
maccaroni.  Yigevano  is- 16  miles  S.K  from  Novara,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Ticino,  and  on  the  southem  road 
from  Milan  to  Turin. 

In  the  province  of  Pallanza  the  ^principal  towns  are — PaBama,tk 
small  place  of  2044  inhabitants  on  'the  shore  of  the  Lago-Maggiore, 
with  a  college  and  the  provincial  courts.  Intra,  a  little  N.JEL  of 
Pallanaa,  which  has  8748  Inhabitants. 

The  chief  town  of  the  province  pf  Ossola  is  Canwibhio,  several 
miles  higher  up  the  lake :  population,  2187.  Ihmo  tPOtm^  a  weU- 
built  cheerful  little  town  of  2025  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  beantiful 
part  of  the  yalley  of  the  Toccia.  At  Domo-d'Ossola,  the  traveller 
who  crosses  the  Alps  from  Switzerland  by  the  Simplon  road,  first 
receives  his  impression  of  the  Italian  sky,  scenery,  and  manners. 

The  province  of  Yalsesia  has  for  its  capital  VaraUo,  which  is  Bito- 
ated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sesia,  and  has  about  3000  inhabitanta 
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NOYOGOBOD,  one  of  the  eight  goTemments  of  Great  Rciflala» 
extends  from  67'  18'  to  61'  8'  N.  Ut,  30*  10'  to  89'*  40'  E.  long.  It 
ifl  bounded  N.  by  the  government  of  Olonetz,  E.  by  Wologda  and 
Jaroalaw,  a  by  Twer,  and  W.  by  Pskow  and  St.  Petersburg.  The 
area  inoluding  the  surface  of  the  large  lakes  of  Ilmon,  Bjelo-Osero, 
and  Woflch^,  is  46,833  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  ten  cirdesy  and 
the  population  in  1846  was  907,900. 

The  fsuse  of  the  country  is  diversified  with  hUU,  rivers,  high  banks, 
plains,  valleys,  marshes,  and  lakes.  The  northern  part  is  low  and 
swsmapy,  and  for  the  most  part  covered  only  with  peat  In  the  south- 
em  part  the  soil  is  clayey  or  sandy.  There  are  fine  pastures,  and  the 
agricultural  produce  amply  repays  the  labour  of  the  husbandman. 
The  Waldai  Hills,  so  called  from  the  town  of  Waldai,  traverse  the 
south  part  of  the  government  to  the  frontier  of  Twer,  forming  a  line 
of  detached  hUls  about  100  miles  long  and  not  more  than  300  feet 
high,  which  are  close  to  each  other,  and  almost  aU  of  them  cultivated. 
In  the  narrow  intervening  valleys  there  is  a  pleasing  mixture  of  wood 
and  water  scenery.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ksta,  which  comes 
from  Twer,  and  the  Wolchow.  The  Msta  has  some  falls  at  Boro- 
-vitachi,  but  is  navigable  below  them,  and  runs  into  Lake  Ilmen.  The 
Wolchow,  which  issues  from  Lake  Ilmen,  and  flows  into  the  Ladoga 
Canal,  is  from  600  to  1200  feet  in  width,  and  has  sufficient  depth  of 
water  for  barks  during  the  whole  summer.  These  two  rivers,  which 
are  connected  by  Lake  Ilmen,  complete  the  great  water-communica- 
tion between  the  Yolga  and  the  Neva.  The  other  chief  rivers  are^ 
the  Lovat^  the  Pola,  and  the  Schelen,  all  of  which  fall  into  the  Ilmen ; 
the  Schekona  and  the  Wologa,  which  join  the  Yolga ;  and  the  Sias 
and  the  Busoha,  which  run  into  Lake  Ladoga.  The  government  con- 
tains 42  rivers,  and  8  large  and  55  smaller  lakes.  The  Bjelo  Osero,  or 
White  Lake,  in  the  north-east  of  the  government^  is  the  largest  of 
the  lakes ;  it  is  above  26  miles  in  length  and  as  many  in  breadth,  and 
is  connected  by  the  Schekona  with  the  Yolga.  It  covers  an  area  of 
432  square  miles.  Lake  Ilmen,  which  is  in  the  west  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  26  miles  long  and  16  miles  wide,  receives  many  large  and 
small  rivers,  and  is  connectedby  the  Wolchow  with  the  Ladoga  Canal ; 
its  area  is  346  square  miles.  Lake  Wosch^  is  about  14  miles  long, 
and  has  an  area  of  177  square  miles.  The  Novogorod  Canal,  5  miles 
long,  connects  the  Msta  directly  with  the  Wolchow,  so  as  to  avoid 
Lake  Ilmen,  the  navigation  of  which  is  often  dangerous  on  account  of 
the  frequent  storms. 

The  climate  is  cold ;  winter  begins  a  fortnight  sooner  and  lasts  a 
fortnight  longer  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  circles.  All  the 
rivers  and  lakes  are  frozen  during  the  winter,  which  lasts  from  Novem- 
ber to  May.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  chief  products  are  rye,  barley,  oats,  some  buckwheat,  and  great 
quantities  of  peas.  Flax  and  hemp  are  cultivated  for  home  consump- 
tion and  for  exportation.  A  variety  of  common  pot-herbs,  potatoes, 
and  other  vegetables,  with  some  apples,  and  cherries  are  grown.  A 
great  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  forests ;  the  most  common 
tress  are  pine,  fir,  burch,  alder,  and  elm  ;  there  is  much  underwood. 
Timber  is  a  staple  article  of  the  government,  but  many  of  the  forests 
are  inaccessible  in  summer  on  account  of  l^e  swamps.  The  crown 
forests  alone  cover  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  surface.  All  the  forests 
abound  in  berries  of  various  kinds ;  they  likewise  contain  deer,  elks, 
bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  badgers,  martens,  hares,  and  squirrels.  Owing 
to  the  length  of  the  winter,  the  breeding  of  cattle  is  limited  to  what 
is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  horses,  oxen,  and 
sheep  are  of  the  common  Russian  breeds  ;  few  swine  and  goats  are 
kept.  The  fisheries  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  extremely  productive; 
in  some  of  the  rivers  pearls  are  found.  The  mineral  products  are 
iron,  freestone,  coal,  slate,  salt,  clay,  lime,  and  marl.  The  principal 
salt-springs  are  at  Staraja-Bussa,  where  salt  is  made  for  the  supply  of 
the  provinces  of  Novogorod  and  Twer. 

Manufaetura  and  T^ade, — The  manufactures  comprise  coarse  linen, 
soap,  tallow  candles,  and  great  quantities  of  potash.  The  bog-iron 
found  in  the  government  is  smelted  and  manufactured  into  small 
articles  of  iron-ware.  There  are  some  distilleries.  Bells  are  made  at 
YaldaL  The  export  trade  of  the  province  is  confined  to  its  own  pro- 
ductions, com,  hemp,  flax,  salt,  some  iron,  a  great  quantity  of  timber, 
some  furs,  hides,  leather,  and  forage,  most  of  which  goes  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  principal  place  of  trade  is  Novogorod,  the  capital  The 
exports  are  conveyed  to  the  commercial  towns  in  caravans  of  50  to 
100  carts,  or  in  sledges  drawn  by  one  horse.  Great  numbers  of  geese 
are  sent  fh>m  this  government  to  St.  Petersburg. 

Tovtms. — Novogcrodf  Novgorod,  or  Novgorod  Welihe,  that  is,  the  Great 
New  City,  is  the  capital  of  the  government.  It  is  situated  in 
58»  82'  N.  lat,  31"  20^  K  long.,  120  miles  S.S.E.  from  St.  Petersburg, 
tn  a  fine  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolchow,  where  it  flows  out  of 
Lake  Ilmen,  and  on  the  Novogorod  Canal  The  city  consists  of  three 
parts :  the  Kremlin,  or  fortress,  standing  on  a  steep  hill  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  surrounded  with  thick  walls  and  towers ;  and  on 
the  south  of  the  river  the  commereial  town  and  the  Sophienstadt, 
which  are  connected  with  the  fortress  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge. 
This  city  is  one  of  tibie  most  ancient  in  the  Russian  empire,  having  been 
founded  in  the  5th  century.  In  the  9th  century  it  had  its  own  prince^ 
and  Rurio  made  it  the  seat  of  a  government,  but  the  court  was  soon 
afterwards  removed  to  Kiew.  Jaroslaw,  his  successor,  gave  the  city 
considerable  immunities  in  1086.    The  governors  however  made  them- 


selves  independent  of  the  Russian  grand-dukes.  The  citizens,  having 
gradually  acquired  more  extensive  privileges,  established  a  republic 
in  the  12th  centuiy,  under  a  chief  magistrate,  whose  office  was  here- 
ditary, but  whose  power  was  limited.  In  the  13th  century  the 
Hanseatic  League  established  a  factory  here,  which  continued  200  years. 
The  town  it  is  said  had  in  the  15th  century  400,000  inhabitants, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  "  Who  can  resist  God  and  the  Great 
Novogorod!"  Jealous  of  its  prosperity,  Ivan  Wassiliewitsch  L  com- 
pletely reduced  it  under  his  power  in  1477,  and  it  soon  after  began  to 
decline.  The  final  blow  was  given  to  its  prosperity  by  the  founda- 
tion of  SL  Petersburg,  which  diverted  the  commerce  of  the  Baltie 
into  a  new  channel  Novogorod  is  now  reduced  to  comparative  insig- 
nificance. It  consists  principally  of  scattered  groups  of  mean  houses, 
separated  by  ruins  or  by  fields  formerly  built  upon,  and  its  population 
does  not  exceed  7000.  Yet^  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  it  has  a 
very  striking  appearance,  owing  to  its  fine  situation  and  the  gilded 
domes  of  its  63  churohes,  which  remain  as  monuments  of  its  ancient 
splendour.  The  principal  church  is  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  SU 
Sophia,  which  stands  in  the  Kremlin,  and  contains  ^e  coffin  of 
St.  Ivan  of  Novogorod,  and  celebrated  bronze  doors,  11  (feet  high 
and  8  feet  wide,  adorned  with  numerous  figures  and  inscriptions.  The 
other  buildings  are,  three  monasteries,  of  which  that  of  St  Sergius  is 
the  principal,  a  fine  bazaar,  a  new  palace,  a  poor-house,  and  an  orphan 
school  The  city  contains  a  considerable  sail-cloth  factory,  tanneries 
and  soap  and  candle  manufactories. 

Other  towns  axe^SlarajaRussa,  on  the  Polista,  south  of  Lake 
Ilmen,  with  5600  inhabitants,  and  considerable  salt-works ;  Waldai, 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  Waldai  Lake  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Waldai  Hills,  with  3200  inhabitants;  TUehwin,  on  the  Tikhwina,  in 
the  north  of  the  government,  population  4100 ;  Kirilow,  in  the  east 
of  the  government,  with  2500  inhabitants,  remarkable  for  the  new 
canal  opened  in  1827,  which  joins  the  Seheksna  with  the  Suchona; 
BjdO'Oterak  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Bjelo-Osero,  population  3000 ; 
Borovit6cki  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Msta,  population  3000 ; 
and  Uttjoihna,  or  ScheleaopoUkaJo,  with  3000  inhabitants,  who  have 
considerable  trade  in  iron  and  timber. 

NOTERS.    [Alpes,  Bassis.] 
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NUBIA,  a  general  and  rather  vag^e  denomination  which  is  often 
used  to  designate  a  vast  extent  of  territory  stretching  along  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  from  the  southern  bordera  of  Egypt  to  the  frontiers  of 
Abyssinia  and  Sennaar.  The  natives  however  apply  the  name  of 
Nouba,  or  Wady-el-Nouba,  to  a  comparatively  small  tract  lying 
between  Derr  and  the  borders  of  Doogola.  The  extent  of  information 
possessed  by  the  ancients  concerning  those  regions,  and  especially 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  will  be  found  stated  under 
Ethiopia. 

The  Nuba,  or  Nubatse,  are  mentioned  as  a  nation  bordering  on 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  who  gave  up^to  them  a  strip  of  land 
seven  days'  march  in  length,  above  the  first  cataract^  on  condition  of 
their  preventing  the  Ethiopians  and  Blemmyes  from  attacking  Egypt. 
In  subsequent  centuries  however  a  kingdom  of  the  Noubas  was 
formed,  which  is  mentioned  by  the  Arabian  geographers  as  a  powerful 
Christian  country  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Mos- 
lems. Dongola  was  the  residence  of  the  king  of  the  Noubas.  The 
country  appears  to  have  continued  to  profess  Christianity,  and  to  have 
retained  its  independence  till  the  ISth  century  of  our  era.  Makrizi^ 
an  Arabian  writer,  says  Nubia  was  inhabited  by  two  different  races— 
the  Noubas  and  the  Mokras — both  of  which  came  originally  from 
Yemen ;  and  Burckhardt  remarks  that  at  the  present  time  two  differ- 
ent languages  are  spoken,  both  differing  from  the  Arabic,  namely,  the 
Nouba  and  the  Eenous.  Both  races  are  black  or  nearly  so,  but  have 
not  the  negro  features  nor  woolly  hair.  Many  of  them  have  the  pecu- 
liar style  of  countenance  which  is  often  seen  in  sculptures  of  the 
ESgyptian  temples. 

Soon  after  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  generals  of  the  kalif 
Omar,  a  Saracen  army  advanced  to  Dongola,  and  obliged  Koleydozo, 
the  king  of  the  Noubas,  to  agree  to  pay  an  annual  bi^t,  or  tribute,  of 
360  head  of  slaves.  This  agreement  was  maintained  with  little  inter- 
ruption for  more  than  five  centuries,  when,  tiie  Noubas  having  attacked 
and  destroyed  Assouan,  Salah-ed-Deen,  the  famous  sultan  of  Egypt, 
sent  an  army  sgainst  them  and  defeated  them.  In  the  following  cen- 
tury Dhaher  Betybar,  the  Mameluke  sultan  of  £^ypt,  sent  an  army 
into  the  Nouba  country,  which  took  Dongola,  ruined  most  of  the 
churches,  taking  away  the  golden  crosses  and  silver  vessels,  and  carried 
away  a  vast  number  of  captives.  For  many  years  these  contests 
between  the  kings  of  Nouba  and  the  sultans  of  "Egypt  were  renewed ; 
the  Egyptians  being  uniformly  successful  in  their  inroads,  but  unable 
apparently  to  retain  possession  of  the  country.  In  one  instance  it  is 
related  by  Makrizi  ('  BUstory  of  the  Sultans  of  Egypt,'  vnitten  in  the 
14th  century),  that  in  the  expedition  against  Samamoun,  king  of 
Nouba,  Dongola  was  taken,  priests  and  nobles  abandoned  the  king^ 
a  banquet  was  held  in  the  temple  of  Ysous  (Jesus),  and  a  new  king 
appointed,  who  agreed  to  pay  tribute.  No  sooner  had  the  army  left 
Nouba,  than  Samamoun  returned  in  disguise  to  Dongola,  and  knocked 
at  the  door  of  all  his  ofi&cers,  who^  when  they  came  out  and  aaw  hbi. 
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kisBed  tlie  ffround  in  sign  of  allegiance.  On  the  next  morning  lie 
aiseembled  the  army  and  proceeded  to  the  mansion  of  the  new  king, 
sent  the  Moslem  guard  back  to  fSgypt,  and  seizing  his  riyal,  dresa^ 
him  in  an  ox-skin  and  tied  him  to  a  post,  where  he  was  left  till  he 
died.  Samamonn  then  wrote  to  the  sultan  of  Egrpt^  asking  his 
pardon,  and  promisiug  to  forward  the  bakt  regulsSy,  and  in  the 
meantime  sent  slaTes  and  other  presents,  which  were  accepted. 

These  eTents  happened  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  oentury.  After 
that  time  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Kubia,  but  it  seems  that 
the  power  of  the  kings  of  Dongola  being  broken,  the  country  became 
divided  into  yarious  petty  states,  while  fresh  immigrations  of  Beduin 
Arabs  took  place,  and  Christianity  became  gradually  extinct  iu  all  the 
countries  between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  The  old  kingdom  of  Nubia 
ceased  to  exist,  and  mstead  of  it  rose  yarious  petty  Mohammedan 
states,  such  as  Sukkot,  Mahass,  Dongola,  Berber,  and  others,  each 

fovemed  by  a  mclek,  or  chief.  In  1820,  Mehemet  Ali,  the  pasha  of 
Sgypt,  directed  an  expedition  against  Upper  Nubia,  which  overcame 
the  opposition  of  the  principal  states,  took  possession  of  Kendy,  and 
ever  since  Nubia  has  remained  in  at  least  nominal  subjection  to  the 
rulers  of  Egypt. 

The  appearance  of  part  of  the  country  of  Lower  Nubia  is  described 
Tinder  Batn-el-Hajar.  The  districts  of  Sukkot  and  Dar-el-MahaKs, 
which  lie  farther  south,  are  more  favoured  by  nature^  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Mahajn  speak  the  Nouba  language,  but  appear  to  be  a  distinct 
race  from  the  Noubas,  having  more  of  the  negro  character,  though 
they  pretend  to  be  descendants  of  liie  Koreysh  Arabs. 

Shendy  is  the  principal  place  in  the  country  of  Atbara,  the  ancient 
island  of  Meroe,  so  called  because  it  is  in  a  manner  inclosed  between 
the  Nile  on  the  west,  the  Atbara  or  Tacazze  on  the  north  and  east, 
and  the  Dandar,  Eaha^  and  other  streams  coming  from  the  mountains 
of  Abyssinia  on  the  south.  The  interior  of  this  vast  country  is  little 
known;  it  is  nominally  divided  between  the  states  of  Shendy  and 
Halfny,  which  is  to  the  south  of  the  former,  the  two  meleks  or  chiefs 
of  which  are  said  to  bo  able  to  bring  into  the  field  30,000  well-mounted 
horsemen.  The  town  of  Shendy,  the  capital  of  the  country,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  is  large,  and  perhaps  con- 
tains 5000  or  6000  inhabitants ;  the  streets  are  wide  and  airy ;  the 
houses  are  low,  but  well  built  of  clay ;  there  are  regular  market-places, 
where,  besides  meat,  fowls,  liquid  butter,  grain,  and  yeffetables,  spices 
from  Jidda,  gum  Arabic,  beads  and  other  ornaments  for  the  women 
are  sold.  Great  numbers  of  slaves  from  Abyssinia,  Sennaar,  and 
Dar-fur  are  purchased  at  a  moderate  price :  a  handsome  Abyssinian 
girl  sells  for  40  or  50  dollars. 

There  is  another  town  on  the  opposite  or  western  bank  of  the  Nllei, 
called  Shendy-el-Gbarb  (Shendy  on  the  West),  which  is  aJso  large  and 
well  buHt,  and  contains  about  6000  inhabitants.  It  has  three  market- 
places, where  the  people  of  the  country  exchange  doun'a  and  dollars 
for  other  provisions  and  goods.  The  people  of  Shendy  have  a  bad 
character  :  they  are  said  to  be  fraudulent,  debauched,  end  treacherous. 

Many  Arab  tribes  inhabit  the  territory  of  Shendy,  the  great  part  of 
whom  still  lead  the  Beduin  life.  The  merchants  of  the  town,  and 
especially  the  brokers,  are  mostly  foreign  settlers  from  Dongola,  Sen- 
naar, Dar-fur,  and  Kordofan.  A  succession  of  Arab  meleks,  or  kings, 
of  whom  Cailliaud  gives  the  series,  had  ruled  Shendy  for  nearly  two 
centuries  and  a  half.  The  habits  of  the  people  are  nearly  the  same  as 
at  Berber,  but  there  is  more  wealth,  in  consequence  of  the  great  trade, 
and  more  well-dressed  persons  are  seen  than  in  the  latter  country. 

Not  far  from  eastern  Shendy,  to  the  northward,  near  a  village  called 
Assour,  or  Hatchour,  are  a  number  of  tarabyls,  or  pyramids,  the  largeat 
of  which  is  about  60  feet  high.  There  are  also  extensive  fragments  of 
walls,  columns,  square  pillars,  and  the  remains  of  a  small  temple  60 
feet  in  length,  near  the  borders  of  the  desert,  and  those  of  a  larger 
one,  vrith  its  propyleeum.  At  another  place  called  Naga,  a  little  above 
Shendy,  on  the  river  side,  are  the  remains  of  a  Typhonium  and  other 
ruins ;  and  farther  south,  at  some  distance  from  the  Nile,  are  the 
r^^mains  of  other  temples,  and  of  an  avenue  of  sphinxes,  and  seyeral 
sculptures  axecuted  in  a  rude  and  heavy  styles  About  12  miles  nearly 
clue  N.  from  Naga,  in  a  y alley  bordering  on  the  desert,  are  the  ruins 
of  El-Megaourat,  which  consist  of  several  temples  of  small  dimensions!, 
connected  by  galleries  and  terraces,  with  a  number  of  small  chambers, 
the  whole  surrounded  by  a  double  inclosure.  It  ia  supposed  that  this 
retired  snot  may  have  been  the  Hieropolis,  or  sacred  college,  of  the 
priests  of  Meroe,  and  that  the  eity  itaelf  waa  near  Assour. 

Halfay,  which  lies  south  of  Shendy,  and  between  it  and  Sennaar,  is 
a  less  important  state.  The  head  town,  of  the  same  name,  lies  above 
the  confluence  of  the  White  and  Blue  rivers,  and  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  latter,  in  about  15**  40'  N.  lat 

The  monuments  of  Lower  Nubia  haye  been  described  by  Qau, 
Burckhardt,  Belzoni,  and  others.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  tem- 
ples of  Abousambul,  Dandour,  and  Soleb;  though  the  last,  lying 
aboye  the  second  cataract,  is  considered  by  some  writers  as  in  Upper 
Kubie^  The  monuments  of  Upper  Nubia  and  of  Meroe  have  been 
described  by  Waddington,  Cailliaud,  and  Riippel 

NUBLE.    rCHai.] 

NUMA'NTIA,  a  celebrated  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  was 
situated  on  the  river  Durius  (Duei-o),  at  no  great  distance  from  its 
ource.  It  was  built  on  a  steep  hill  of  moderate  size.  According  to 
Plorus  OL  18),  it  possessed  no  walls,  but  it  was  surrounded  on  three 


tides  by  yery  tlilck  woods,  and  oould  only  be  approaolied  on  one  sid«^ 
which  was  defended  by  ditches  and  palisades.  (Appian,  vi  76,  91.) 
It  was  24  stadia  in  circumferenee.  (Appian,  yi.  90.)  Its  poaition  has 
been  a  subject  of  considerable  dispute ;  but  it  appears  most  probable 
that  it  was  situated  8  or  4  miles  N.  from  the  town  of  Storia^  in  Gastilla 
la  Vieja. 

Numantia  is  memorable  in  hiitory  for  the  war  which  it  carried  on 
against  the  Romans  for  the  apace  of  fourteen  years.  (Floras,  iL  11) 
The  Numantines  were  originally  induced  to  engage  in  thie  war  through 
the  influence  of  Viriathus.  They  were  first  opposed  by  Qaint'ia 
Pompeius,  the  conpul  (B.a  141};  who  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter 
(Ores.,  y.  4),  and  afterwards  by  several  other  Roman  commandera,  who 
were  all  defeated ;  till  at  length  the  Roman  people  appointed  Sdpio 
Africanus  consul  (b.c.  131,)  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  conquc«t 
of  Numantia.  After  levying  a  large  anny,  he  invested  the  town ;  and, 
haying  in  yain  endeayoured  to  take  it  by  storm,  he  turned  the  siege 
into  a  blockade,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  place  (B.a  133)  at  tha 
end  of  a  year  and  three  months  from  the  time  of  ^s  first  attacL 
The  Numantines  displayed  the  greatest  courage  and  heroism  during 
the  whole  of  the  sie^e ;  and  when  their  provisions  had  entirely  faii«d 
they  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  perishied  amidst  the  flames. 

(Appian,  Rom.  Hut,,  yi.  ;  Florus,  iL  17,  18 ;  Livy,  £pilome$  ; 
Plutarch,  Life  of  Maritu;  Eutrop.,  iv.  17;  Veil.  Pat,  iL  4.) 

NUMI'DIA  was  originally  bounded  E.  by  the  dominions  of  Carthace^ 
W.  by  the  Mulucha  or  Molooath  (the  modern  Mulwia),  N.  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  S.  by  the  Gsetuli.  The  Roman  proyince  of  Ko- 
midia  was  of  much  smaller  extent,  being  bounded  W.  by  the  Ampsagas 
(Wadi-al-Eebir),  and  £.  hj  the  Tusca  (Zain),  and  thus  corresponded 
to  the  eastern  part  of  Algiers. 

The  Numidians  were  originally  a  nomadic  people ;  they  were  called 
by  the  Greeks  Nomades,  and  their  country  Nomadisk  (Polyh, 
xxxvii.  3;  Sallust^  'Jug.,'  18  ;  PUny,  'Nat  Hist,'  y.  2.)  When  tbe 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  speak  of  the  Numidians  the  term  is  usually 
limited  to  the  two  great  tribes  of  the  Mssssesylii  and  Maaaylii,  the 
former  of  whom  extended  along  the  northern  part  of  Africa  from  the 
Mulucha  on  the  west  to  the  Ampsagas  on  the  eaat^  and  the  latter  from 
the  Ampsagas  to  the  territories  of  Carthage. 

When  the  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Numidiana, 
which  was  during  the  course  of  the  eecond  Punic  war,  Syphax  w» 
king  of  the  MasssQsylii,  and  Gala  king  of  the  MassyliL  Gala  had  a 
eon  of  the  name  of  Masinissa,  who  possessed  extraordinary  powen 
both  of  mind  and  body,  and  who  served  under  Scipio  in  the  African 
campaign  before  the  dose  of  the  second  Punio  war,  and  in  many 
engagementa  rendered  essential  service  to  the  Roman  anna.  The 
great  services  of  Masinissa  did  not  pass  unrewarded  by  the  Romaoa. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war  he  obtained  all  the  domin- 
ions of  Syphax,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Carthaginian  territoxy, 
so  that  his  kingdom  extended  from  the  Mulucha  on  the  west  to  Cyre- 
naica  on  the  east,  and  completely  surrounded  the  small  disbict  which 
was  left  to  the  Carthaginians  on  the  coast  (Appian,  yiiL  106.) 
Masinissa  laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  and  powerful  state  in 
Numidia.  He  introduced  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  civilised  life^ 
amassed  considerable  wealth,  and  supported  a  well-appointed  army. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  90,  B.a.  149. 

Masinissa  left  three  sons,  Micipsa,  Mastanabal,  and  Gulussiw  The 
two  latter  died  soon  after  th^  death  of  their  father,  but  Micipsa  b'ved 
to  B.a  118,  and  bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  his  two  sons  Adherbal  and 
Hiempsal,  and  to  his  nephew  Jugurtha,  who  was  an  iUegitimate  son 
of  Mastanabal.  Jugurtha  howeyer,  not  oontent  with  a  divided  sove- 
reignty, murdered  Hiempsal,  and  obliged  Adherbal  to  fly  to  Roiae, 
where  he  appealed  to  the  senate  against  the  usurpation  of  his  cousin. 
Many  of  the  senators  however  were  bribed  by  Jugurtha,  and  a  com- 
mission was  sent  to  Africa  in  order  to  divide  Numidia  between  Adher- 
bal and  Jugurtha.  The  commissioners  awarded  the  better  part  of  the 
country  to  Jugurtha;  but  scarcely  had  they  left  Africa  before  he 
again  attacked  Adherbal,  defeated  him  in  battle,  besieged  him  in  Cirta» 
and,  haying  obliged  him  to  surrender,  put  him  to  a  cruel  dealh.  When 
this  news  reached  Rome  war  was  declared  against  Jugurtha,  which, 
after  being  carried  on  with  yarious  sucoess,  was  at  length  terminated 
by  the  oaptui-e  and  death  of  Jugurtha  B.a  106. 

After  the  death  of  Jugurtha  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  appears  to 
haye  been  given  to  Hiempsal  II.  (Htrtius,  '  BeU.  Afr.,'  56),  who  was 
probably  the  nephew  of  Hiempsal  the  son  of  Midpsa^  TTiainp^^  XL 
was  succeeded,  about  B.a  50,  by  his  son  Juha  1,  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  civil  wars  against  Caesar.  On  the  death  of  Juba  I.  (Ra  46), 
Numidia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  proyince  hv  Csasar,  who 
entrusted  the  government  of  it  to  the  historian  Sallust  (Dion  Cassiu^ 
xliii  9.)  In  the  settlement  of  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Anthony 
(B.C.  80),  ^e  kingdom  of  Numidia  was  giyen  to  Juba  IL,  son  of  Juha  L, 
but  he  retained  it  only  till  b.o.  25^  when  he  received  Manritania  in 
exchange,  and  Numidia  was  finally  reduced  to  a  provinee. 

The  chief  town  in  Numidia  was  Cirta  (the  modem  Costantina,  ec 
Constantineh),  which  was  the  principal  residence  of  Syphax*  Masiniassi 
Micipsa,  and  Juba.  Hippo  Regius,  the  second  town  in  the  proyince^ 
was  situated  near  the  coast,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  S.  from  3Bona.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Phcsnioians  (Salluit, '  Jqg.,'  19),  and  is  w^  known 
as  the  see  of  St  Augustine.  It  was  called  HipjM)  Regius  to  diatinguiah 
it  from  Hippo  Zary tus  in  the  proyince  of  Africa,    it  was  a  favourite 
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plaoo  of  residence  with  the  Numidian  kloga.  (Sil  Italia,  iil  369.) 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Tusca  was  the  small  town  of  Tabraca,  the  name 
of  which  ia  still  retained  in  the  island  of  Tabarkah  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  South  of  Tabraoa,  probably  on  the  Tusca,  was  the  im- 
portant town  of  Va^  or  Vacci^  which  is  described  by  Sidlust  as  the 
chief  commercial  town  in  Numidia.  (Sallust.  *  Jug./  47.)  South-west 
from  Vacca  was  Tagaste,  a  free  state  according  to  Pliny  (v.  i),  and 
celebrated  as  the  birQiplaoe  of  St  Augustine, 

The  position  of  Zama,  near  which  the  memorable  battle  was  fought 
between  Scipio  and  Hannibal  (&a  201,  is  uncertain.  Some  writers 
have  considered  it  the  same  as  the  modern  Zamoitth,  which  i4  situated 
Bouth-west  of  Setif ;  but  others,  with  more  probability,  identify  it  with 
the  modern  Zainah,  south-east  of  SetiE  Zama  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  was  occasionaUy  the  reaidenoe  of  the  Numidian  kings.  ^Sallust. 
'Jug.,'  56,  60,  61.)  Juba  fled  to  this  town  after  he  had  been  defeated 
by  Caesar  at  Thapsus,  but  the  inhabitants  refused  to  admit  him  within 
the  walls.  (Hirtius,  *  Bell.  Afr.,*  91.)  Zama  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(v.  i)  as  one  of  the  free  towns  of  the  province ;  and  the  name  of  the 
bishop  of  Zama  occurs  in  the  councils  of  the  African  Church, 
[Aloerib;  Mauripamia.] 

NUN,  CaPK.    IMarooco.] 

NUNEATON,  Warwickshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor* 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Nuneaton,  is  situated  on  the  river  Anker, 
in  52"  81'  N.  hit.,  1*  28'  W.  loug.,  distant  20  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Warwick,  100  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  90^  miles  by  the 
North- Wcdt^m  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Nuneaton  in 
1851  was  4859.  The  livins:  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Coventry,  and  diocese  of  Worceater.  Nuuoaton  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  7  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  20,428  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  13,532.  The  pariah  church  is  a  small  gothio 
building.  The  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics  have 
places  of  worship.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1553  by 
Edward  VL,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  3002.  a  year, 
and  had  56  scholars  in  1851.  There  is  also  a  National  school.  The 
Coventry  Canal  passes  tife  town  on  the  west  The  chief  branch  of 
iudustiy  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  is  the  riband  manufacture. 
The  market  is  on  Saturday ;  and  there  are  three  yearly  cattle-fairs. 

NORNBERG  (incorrectly  called  Nuremberg),  an  ancient  citv  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  province  of  Franconia,  and  formerly  a  flourishing 
member  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  is  situated  in  49^  27'  N.  lat, 
11'  4'  15"  E.  long.,  145  miles  by  railway  N.  by  W.  from  Munich,  and 
has  45,000  inhabitants,  the  ereat  majority  of  whom  are  Luthei-ans. 
It  stands  in  an  extensive  highly  cultivated  plain,  1008  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Pegnitz,  which  divides  the 
city  into  two  unequal  parts  :  the  northern  is  called  the  St.  Sebaldua 
side,  and  the  southern  and  larger  the  St  Lawrence  side.  The  Pegnita 
forms  three  islands  within  the  walls,  which  are  connected  with  each 
other  and  with  the  city  by  seven  stone  and  nine  wooden  bridges,  and 
ouo  suspeusion-bridge. 

Niiruoerg  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  which  has  eight  gates  and 
a  great  number  of  round  and  square  towers,  and  is  strengthened  at 
lutervidB  by  ramparts  and  small  oastions.  A  moat,  100  feet  broad, 
50  feet  deep,  and  lined  throughout  with  masonry,  incloses  the  whole. 
The  four  principal  arched  gateways  are  flanked  by  massive  cylindrical 
watch'towers.  The  circuit  within  the  walU  is  34  miles,  within  which 
space  there  are  many  squares,  or  markets,  and  gardens.  The  streets 
are  in  general  broad  and  well  paved,  but  crooked  and  irregular.  The 
houses  are  very  old-fashioned,  retaining  externally,  with  little  altera- 
tion, the  old  gothic  style,  and  their  internal  arrangements  recallhig  to 
mind  the  mode  of  private  life  of  past  ages.  The  frants  of  the  houses 
are  often  adorned  with  paintings:  tl\ey  are  narrow,  but  often  very 
deep,  with  a  back  front  in  a  parallel  sti*eet  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able ancient  buildings  is  the  old  fortress  called  the  Reichsfeste,  which 
was  probably  erected  in  the  10th  century  under  the  emperor  Conrad  I. 
This  fortress  stands  on  a  pretty  steep  eminence,  and  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  ancient  style.  It  contains  a  gallery  of  pictures 
in  10  apartments,  and  many  paintings  on  glass.  The  town-hall,  one 
of  the  finest  in  Germany,  is  275  feet  wide,  and  contains  among  other 
curiosities  a  number  of  paintings  by  Albert  Diirer,  Hunchvogel,  and 
others.  Almost  all  the  churches  are  woi-thv  of  observation  for  their 
architecture  and  the  works  of  art  which  they  contain.  That  of  St 
Sebiddus  contains  the  tomb  of  the  saint  adorned  with  fine  statues  of 
the  twelve  apostles,  a  noble  altar,  the  celebrated  crucifix  by  Yeit  Stoss, 
and  painted-glass  windows  of  extraordinary  beauty.    The  chtirch  of 


St-Lawrence  ii  a  fine  gothio  edifice,  extremely  rich  ia  old  Oet* 
man  paintings,  but  it  is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  tabemeole 
(Sacraments  Haiislein),  a  tapering  gothio  spire  of  the  most  minute 
and  graceful  stonework,  64  feet  high,  supported  by  three  kneeling 
figures,  portraits  of  the  artifiodrs  of  the  work,  Adam  Kraft  and  his 
two  apprentices.  To  each  of  these  churches  a  I^tin  school  is  attached. 
The  church  of  St  iEgidius,  which  was  built  in  the  Italian  style  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  (1711-18),  has  a  fine  altar-piece  by 
Vandyck.  Near  this  church  is  the  gynmasium,  in  front  of  which  tha 
city  erected  in  1826  the  statue  of  MeUncthon,  by  whom  that  institution 
was  opened  in  1526.  The  church  of  St  Clara  has  paintings  on  glass 
of  the  year  1278.  In  the  chief  market-place  are  the  Frauen-Hirohe» 
or  Church  of  Our  Lady,  remarkable  for  its  richly-caryed  decorations 
and  sculptures  by  early  German  artists ;  and  the  Schoner  Brunnen,  or 
Beautiful  Fountain,  an  elegant  gothic  spire  of  open  stone-work,  adorned 
with  numerous  statues  of  Christian,  Heathen,  and  Jewish  worthies. 
Both  of  these  works  date  from  about  1360.  The  former  Dominican 
church  contains  the  city  library  of  20,000  volumes,  with  a  collection 
of  the  works  of  Melancthon  and  of  works  written  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  Nurnberg  has  a  gymasium,  a  polytechnic  institution, 
a  great  number  of  schools  for  idl  classes;  several  free  schools;  a 
seminary  for  teachers ;  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  manufactures, 
and  a  ^reat  many  collections,  both  public  and  private,  of  works  of  art» 
antiquitiei,  ko. 

Before  Yasoo  de  Gama  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Niim* 
berg  was  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  cities  in  Europe.  It 
forwarded  to  the  North  the  rich  productions  of  India,  which  it  received 
from  Italy.  The  residence  of  the  burggraves  (from  the  year  1060) 
and  occasionally  that  of  the  emperors  was  a  great  advantsge,  and  above 
all  its  manufactures  brought  a  great  infiux  of  wealth.  Nilmberg 
was  celebrated  400  years  ago  for  working  in  brass,  iron,  and  other 
mctaU,  and  for  the  manufeioture  of  a  long  list  of  articles  comprised 
under  the  general  denomination  of  Nilmberg  wares,  musicfla  and 
muthematic^  instruments,  hardware,  and  toys  of  all  kinds,  both  ot 
metal  and  wood.  The  fine  arts  also  flourished,  especially  painting  and 
engraving.  Its  ti-ade  ia  still  considerable  in  articles  of  its  own  manu- 
facture in  iron,  steel,  and  brass;  and  in  hardware  of  all  kinds,  turnery, 
looking-glasses,  musical  instruments,  paper,  engravings,  painters^ 
colours  and  pencils,  glass,  porcelain,  watches,  calicoesy  carpets,  toys, 
&c.  There  U  an  annual  fair,  at  which  a  great  deal  of  business  is 
done.  A  branch  railway  5  miles  in  length  connects  Niimberg  with 
Fiit'th,  a  manufacturing  town  of  15,000  inhabitants, 

Niirnberg  is  first  mentioned  in  history  in  1050,  and  obtained  Its 
first  charter  in  1219.  The  city  was  governed  by  an  oligarchy,  like  that 
of  Venice.  The  emperor  appointed  the  burgarave,  who  was  generally 
regarded  with  little  £»vour  by  the  citizens.  The  ancestors  of  the  royal 
familv  of  Prussia  flrst  appear  in  history  as  burggraves  of  Niimbei*g| 
and  they  were  constantly  at  feud  with  the  citizens  tmtil  the  burggrave 
Frederick  IV.  sold  his  castle  and  a  portion  of  his  rights  to  the  town,  in 
order  to  i-aise  money  to  purchase  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg.  No  sooner 
had  the  citizens  concluded  the  purchase  than  they  levelled  the  oaatla 
to  the  ground.  Nurnberg  retained  its  freedom  among  all  the  changes 
made  in  Germany  till  1803.  It  had  a  territory,  for  the  most  part 
well  cultivated,  nearly  500  square  miles  in  extent,  with  40,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  a  revenue  of  800,000  florins;  bub  the  public  debt  amounting 
in  1797  to  nine  millions  of  florins,  the  revenue  was  not  suffioiant  to 
pay  the  interest  The  differences  with  the  king  of  Prussioj  who  took 
possession  of  part  of  its  territory,  necessarily  increased  its  difficulties, 
till  the  Act  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  assigned  over  its  territory 
to  the  king  of  Bavaria. 

Albert  Diirer  was  a  native  of  Nilmberg,  and  also  Melohior  Pflnring 
and  Hans  Sach,  the  poets,  and  Martin  Behem,  who  made  the  first 
serviceable  terrestrial  globe.  Among  the  numerous  inventions  for 
which  the  world  is  indebted  to  Niirnberg  are  watches  (first  called 
Nurnberg  eggs),  the  pedal,  the  au:-gun,  the  oladoaet^  brass,  the  lock 
for  fire-arms,  and  mauy  obuers. 

NYASSl.  LAKli).    [Africa.] 

NYKBORG.    [FiJNEii.i 

NYEKIOBING.    [Aalboro.] 

NYIU  EGYHAZA.    [Hunqabt.] 

NYITRA.      [HUNQART.] 

NYKOPING.    [SwKDKN.l 
NYONa    [DRdME.] 


0 


OABBY.  [Leiobstershibb.] 
OAKHAM,  or  OKGHAM,  Butlandshire,  a  market-town,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Oakham,  is  situated  in  the 
vale  of  Catmoss,  in  52*  40'  N.  let.,  0°  44'  W.  long.,  distant  95  miles 
N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  1024  miles  by  the  Great  Northern 
and  the  Leicester  and  Peterborough  railways.  The  population  of  the 
town  in  1851  was  2800.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaoonry 
of  Northampton  and  diocese  of  Peterborough.     Oakham  Poo^Law 


Union  contains  80  parishes  and  townships^  With  An  msa  of  M,0$0  eeres, 
and  a  population  in  1S51  of  11,5U. 

Oakham  had  an  ancient  oastle,  of  which  the  ooonty-hall  is  a  portion; 
the  other  parts  are  in  ruins.  The  gate  of  the  oastle-jard  and  the 
interior  of  the  eounty*haU  are  covered  with  horse-shoes  |  the  lord  of 
the  manor  being  authorised  by  andent  grant  or  onstom  to  demand  of 
every  peer,  on  first  passing  throogh  the  lordship,  a  shoe  from  one  of 
kis  horses^  or  a  sum  of  money  to  purchase  one  in  lieu  of  ik    The 
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town  ooDslBto  of  neatly-built  hoosoB.  The  agricultural-h&ll,  erected 
in  the  High-street  in  1837,  ie  a  commodious  building.  The  church  is 
chiefly  of  perpendicular  character.  It  has  a  fine  tower  and  spire ;  the 
spire  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Roger  Flore,  who  died  in  1488. 
The  Wesleyan  MethodistSi  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  have 
chapels.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1681,  had  81  scholars 
in  1858.  There  are  also  National  schools,  a  clerical  and  general  book 
dub,  and  a  dispensary.  A  county  court  is  held.  In  an  open  spot 
near  the  castle  is  a  jail  and  house  of  correction  for  the  county. 

The  Oakham  Canal  affords  facilities  for  supplying  the  town  with 
coal,  and  for  sending  com  to  the  manufacturing  districts.  Malting  is 
carried  on.  A  market  is  held  on  Saturday  for  com,  and  on  Monday 
for  butter.  There  are  seyeral  cattle  faura  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  are  held  in  Oakham. 

OAKHAMPTON.    [Okbhamptok.] 

OAKLEY,  GREAT.    [Essex.] 

OAXACA.    [Mexico.] 

OBAN,  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  a  parliamentary  burgh  and  sea- 
port, is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  Argyleshire,  about  85  miles  N.W. 
from  Inveraiy,  in  56'  27'  N.  lat,  6°  27'  W.  long.  The  population  was 
1742  in  1851.  Oban  unites  with  Ayr,  Campbeltown,  Inyerary,  and 
Irvine  in  returning  one  member  to  Parliament.  Besides  the  parish 
church,  there  are  chapels  for  Uie  Free  Church,  the  United  Presby- 
terians. Independents,  and  Episcopalians.  The  harbour  is  completely 
sheltered  by  the  island  of  Eerera.  The  port  is  frequented  by  numer- 
ous fishing-boats,  a  few  sloops,  and  by  several  steamers  in  the  summer, 
conveying  tourists  to  Staffa,  lona,  and  the  Caledonian  CanaL  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of  Dunolly  castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Macdougalls  of  Loru. 

OBERSTEIN.    [Bibkenveld.] 

OBIDOS.    [EsTREMADUBA,  Portuguese.] 

OBY,  klVER.    [Siberia.] 

OCANA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Castilla  la 
Nueva,  and  modem  province  of  Toledo,  85  miles  S.S.E.  from  Madrid, 
and  80  miles  £.  from  Toledo,  is  situated  on  the  great  road  between 
Madrid  and  Andalucia,  where  another  road  bitmcbes  off  to  the  east^ 
leading  to  Valencia.  It  is  consequently  a  place  of  considerable  trafiSc, 
and  had  in  1845  a  population  of  4789.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls, 
and  contains  four  parish  churches,  an  hospital,  a  cavalry  barracks,  and 
an  aqueduct  of  Roman  construction,  wMch  supplies  the  town  with 
excellent  water.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  and 
linen  cloths,  soap,  and  leather.  The  Spanish  army  of  Andalucia  under 
General  Ariczaga  was  here  defeated  by  the  French  army  under  Marshal 
Soult,  Nov.  19,  1809. 

OCANA.    [New  Qrahada.] 

OCEANIA,  a  name  given  by  Balbl  and  other  French  geogi'aphers 
to  a  fifth  division  of  the  earth.  They  make  it  extend  from  about 
98°  R  to  105"*  W.  long. ;  the  northern  boundary  being  the  Indian 
Ocean,  Malacca  Strait,  Uie  Chinese  Sea,  and  the  Pacific  along  the 
parallel  of  35°  N. ;  the  southern  boundary  being  the  56th  parallel  of 
south  latitude.  The  name  is  thus  made  to  comprise  the  Andaman 
Isles,  all  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  the  Philippines,  Formosa,  Australia,  New  Guinea, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  countless  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  within 
the  limits  above  stated  to  the  islets  of  Sala-y-Gomez,  the  most  eastern 
of  the  whole. 

OCHILL  HILIA      [Clackuankakshibb  ;  Fir£SHiBx;  Kinross- 

BHIBB.] 

OCKBROOE.      DXBBTBHIBE.] 

OCKENDON,  SOUTH.    [Essex.] 

OCZAKOW,  a  town  in  the  government  of  Kherson,  in  South  Russia, 
is  situated  in  about  46**  87'  N.  lat.,  81^  80'  £.  long.,  on  a  small  brook 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dnieper,  which  is  here  about  4^  miles 
wide  between  Oczakow  and  Cape  KilboniiL  It  was  formerly  one  of 
the  most  important  fortresses  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  had  a 
citadel,  the  walls  of  which  were  25  feet  high.  The  population  was 
at  that  time  5000.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  importance  that 
was  attached  to  it  in  the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  the  Russians  in 
the  last  century,  when  it  was  frequently  taken  and  occupied  by  both 
parties.  After  a  six  months'  siege  by  the  Russians  under  Suwarrofij 
it  was  taken  by  storm  in  1788;  and  the  Porte  ceded  the  place,  which 
was  quite  devastated,  at  the  peace  of  1791.  The  town  has  greatly 
decline<l  since  the  rise  of  Odessa,  and  the  population  is  now  stated  to 
be  only  about  8000. 

ODENSE.    [FDhkn.] 

ODENWALD.    [Gebmawt.] 

ODER.    [Austbia;  Bbavdenbubo.] 

ODESSA,  a  seaport  and  important  commercial  town  of  South 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kherson,  stands  in  46^  28'  N.  lat,  80°  44' 
E.  long.,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Adschai,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  has  a  population  of  about  80,000, 
excluding  the  garrison.  A  miserable  village  called  Kodschabeg;  marked 
the  site  when  the  empress  Catherine  obtained  possession  of  the  country 
as  far  aa  the  Dniester  in  1791.  In  1794  the  fotmdation  of  the  town 
was  laid,  and  public  works  were  commenced.  The  site  la  well  cJiosen. 
There  is  no  river,  but  the  bay  has  sufficient  depth  of  water,  idmost  to 
the  shores  for  the  largest  men-of-war.  The  bay  is  seldom  firozen,  and 
then  only  for  a  short  time. 


The  emperor  Alexander  appointed  the  duke  of  Ricbelien,  a  French 
emigrant  nobleman,  who  had  entered  the  Russian  service,  to  the  post 
of  governor  of  the  new  town,  and  under  his  judicious  administration 
its  prosperity  rapidly  increased.  In  1804  the  population  already 
amounted  to  15,000.  The  town  is  regularly  built  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong  parallelogram,  on  a  limestone  cliff  sloping  towards  the  ses. 
From  the  south-eastem  extremity  of  the  town  mus  a  long  forlafied 
mole,  called  the  Quarantine  Mole,  which  terminates  in  a  lighthouse, 
and  shelters  a  great  crowd  of  ships  of  all  nations.  The  Imperial  Mole 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  cli&  and  of  the  town,  is  also  fortified, 
and  shelters  the  Russian  ships,  and  large  stores  on  the  quays.  The 
harbour  is  further  defended  by  a  battery  at  the  foot  of  the  clifiEa,  and 
nearly  midway  between  the  moles.  The  harbour,  which  la  formed  by 
these  two  hu^e  moles,  and  can  contain  some  hundreds  of  ships,  is 
defended  by  strong  worka  At  the  eastern  extremity  is  the  citadd, 
and  at  the  other  the  lazaretto ;  on  a  projecting  point  of  land  on  the 
south  side  of  the  bay  there  is  a  lighthouse^  The  roadstead  is  very 
spacious,  and  the  anchorage  safe,  being  protected  agamst  all  winds 
except  the  south-east. 

The  town  is  well  built;  the  streets,  which  are  planted  with,  aeada 
trees,  are  broad  and  straight,  but  only  partially  paved ;  in  wet  weather 
they  are  almost  impassable  for  mud,  in  dry  for  dosL  The  honaes  are 
in  general  two  stories  high,  and  built  of  stone.  There  are  many  fine 
buUdings;  among  them  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  is  the  Ruasisn 
cathednl,  the  Protestant  church,  the  adaiiralty,  the  hospital,  the 
custom-house,  the  exchange,  and  the  theatre,  where  Russian  pieces, 
Italian  operas,  and  Greek  tragedies  are  performed  There  is  a  fine  public 
garden  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  Between  the  harbour  and  the  town 
there  is  a  line  of  barracks,  consiBting  of  sixteen  detached  edifices ; 
there  are  in  the  town  a  veiy  large  number  of  oom-magazines,  well 
built  of  stone,  resembling  palaces  without  windows;  and  a  bazaar, 
which  contains  550  shops.  The  shops  are  fine  and  well  supplied  with 
European  goods.  In  the  centre  of  the  boulevard,  which  is  the  principal 
promenade,  and  which  is  connected  with  the  quay  by  a  magnificent 
staircase  of  200  stone  steps  in  ten  flights,' supported  on  archea,  is  a 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu.  At  each  end  of  the  boulevard  is  the 
exchange,  and  on  the  cliff  at  the  other  end  stands  the  princely 
mansion  of  Count  Woronaoff,  and  a  majestic  line  of  houses^  built  in  the 
Grecian  style,  runs  along  the  whole  bouvelard. 

To  the  north  of  the  town  there  are  magazines  of  salt  and  aslt  meat, 
and  to  the  weat  of  them  reservoirs  of  water.  Odessa  used  often  to 
suffer  from  want  of  water,  but  it  is  now  supplied  by  means  of  ui 
aqueduct.  The  chief  establishment  for  education  is  the  Richelieu 
lyceum ;  near  it  are  the  museum  of  antiquities,  and  the  library.  The 
museum  contains  remains  from  the  site  of  ancient  Greek  colonies  on 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  town  has  also  schools  for 
jurisprudence,  political  economy  and  commerce,  a  training  school,  an 
academy  of  Oriental  languages,  several  public  baths,  and  a  botanic 
garden.  The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  Russians,  Jews^  Polei, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Germans,  &c. 

In  the  year  1817  Odessa  was  declared  a  free  port  for  thirty  yeara. 
The  space  allotted  to  the  tree  port  was  inclosed  with  a  circular  wall  to 
prevent  smuggling  into  the  interior.  The  most  important  exports  are 
com  to  Western  Europe,  and  to  the  countries  round  the  Mediterrancao, 
including  Constantinople;  flax,  timber,  tallow,  and  hides.  The 
imports  are  colonial  produce,  specie,  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds. 
English,  l^Yench,  and  Italian  mercantile  houses  are  estabUshed  in  the 
town ;  many  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians  are  also  laiigely  engaged  in 
trade.  Odessa  has  considerable  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  manufao- 
tories  of  woollens  and  silks,  tobacco,  soap,  and  candles.  There  are  many 
gardens  and  large  vinej^ards  in  the  environs,  beyond  which  the  dreary 
steppe  commences. 

In  1845  Odessa  exported  1,439,178  quarters  of  wheat:  in  1847,  a 
ikmine  year  in  the  west  of  Europe,  the  exports  rose  to  2,08 1,8 7i 
quarters;  in  1852  the  quantity  exported  was  1,464,818  quartern. 

In  1846  the  total  value  of  the  imports  was  7,746,407  silver  rubles ; 
in  1847  11,118,298  silver  rubles,  including  H  millions  of  specie.  In 
1849  the  value  of  the  goods  imported  rose  to  10,378,360  silver  rubl^; 
this  large  increase  in  iSie  imports  was  caused  by  merchanta  importing 
as  largely  as  possible  before  the  increased  duties  imposed  in  that  year 
took  effect. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1846  amounted  to  22,763,052 
silver  rubles;  in  1847  to  34,764,962  silver  rubles;  and  to  19,177,626 
ulver  rubles  in  1849. 

In  1844  about  8j^  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  exported  from  Odessa  went 
to  Great  Britain;  3}  per  cent,  to  the  north  of  Europe;  and  8S4  per 
cent,  to  the  Mediterranean  sea-board.  In  1849  these  ratios  had  changed 
as  follows : — 50  per  cent  to  Great  Britain ;  2^  per  cent  to  the  north 
of  Europe ;  and  47|-  per  cent,  to  countries  round  the  Mediterranean. 

The  defences  of  Odessa  were  greatly  injure^  in  the  attack  of  the 
French  and  English  fleets  upon  the  town,  April  22,  1854^ 

ODIHAM,  IsSunpshire,  a  market-town  in  the  pariah  of  Odiham,  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  51**  15'  N.  kt,  O"*  56'  W.  long.,  distant  25  miles 
N.K  from  Winchester,  and  40  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  London.  liie 
population  of  the  parish  of  Odiham  in  1851  waa  2811.  Tfaa  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester. 

Odiham  was  anciently  a  free  borough,  belonging  to  the  bishop  of 
Winchester.    It  possessed  a  royal  residence  sod  park;  the  remains  of 
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the  manaaon  have  been  converted  into  a  faim-houBe.  Besides  the 
parish  chtiroh  there  is  a  ohapel  for  Independents.  An  Endowed  school 
for  boySt  founded  in  1750,  has  a  yearly  income  icom  endowment  of 
882.,  and  had  48  scholars  in  1852.  There  are  also  National  schools. 
The  Basingstoke  Canal  a£fords  fMillties  for  trade  to  the  distriot 
There  are  two  tanneries  and  some  extensive  breweries  in  the  town. 
The  market-day  is  Tuesday.  There  are  two  yearly  fairs.  About  a 
mile  north-west  from  the  town  are  the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  in 
which  David  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  was  confined  for  eleven  years 
after  beingtaken  at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross. 

OEDBNBUBO,  the  capital  formerly  of  the  palaldnate^  now  of  the 
district  of  Oedenburg  in  Hungary,  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  and 
fruitful  country,  amidst  extensive  vineyards  and  woods  of  chestnut- 
trees,  about  2i  mUes  from  the  south-western  part  of  the  Neuaiedler 
See,  57  miles  by  railway  S.W.  from  Vienna,  and  has  about  18,000 
iidiabitants,  who  have  been  celebrated  from  remote  ages  for  the  culture 
of  the  vine.  The  town  Ib  not  large,  but  it  Ib  regular  and  well  paved; 
the  suburbs  are  extensive  and  well  built.  It  has  several  fine  churches 
and  convents,  a  Calvinist  church,  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  lyoeum, 
a  gymnasium,  a  military  academy,  and  a  theatre.  The  inhabitants 
manufacture  considerable  quantities  of  woollen  cloths,  calico,  playing- 
durds,  snuff  and  tobacco,  potash,  nitre,  and  sugwr.  Oedenbuxg  is  a 
great  mart  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  pigs,  and  the  agricultural  produce  of 
the  surrounding  country — wine,  com,  wax,  honey,  and  tobacco.  In  the 
vicinity  there  are  very  extensive  coal-mines.  Oedenbuzg  was  founded 
l^  the  Romans,  and  was  the  station  of  the  15th  legion,  which  was. 
called  Sempronium,  whence  Soprony,  the  Hungarian  name  of  the 
town.  Many  Roman  antiquities,  inscriptions^  coins,  lampa^  sarcophagi, 
&a,  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

OEHRINGEN.    [Jaxt.] 

OELAND.    [Alutb.] 

OELS.      [SiLBSIA.] 

OESEL,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  situated  between  58''  and  58°  40' 
N.  lat.,  21''  40'  and  23**  20'  K  long.,  stretches  across  the  entrance  of 
the  Qulf  of  Idvonia,  or  Bay  of  Ri^  It  extends  from  south  hj  west 
to  north  b^  east  about  45  miles,  with  an  avenge  width  of  about 
25  miles ;  a  narrow  peninsula  extends  firom  its  south-western  comer 
about  20  miles  southward.  The  area  of  the  island  is  about  1200  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  rocky,  but  it  is  covered  with  a 
layer  of  fertile  vegetable  mould.  The  winters  are  much  less  severe 
than  on  the  adjacent  continent.  The  island  produces  grain,  of  which 
a  part  is  exported,  flax,  hemp,  and  a  little  tobacco.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  island  is  used  as  pasture-grounds.  The  fisheries  round 
the  coasts  of  the  island  afford  occupation  to  many  hands.  The  in- 
habitants amount  to  about  40,000.  The  island  belongs  to  the  govem- 
ment  of  Livonia^  of  which  it  constitutes  the  curde  of  Arensburg,  so 
called  from  the  principal  town  Arensburg.  [Livonia.]  Oesel  was 
early  taken  possession  of  by  the  Banes,  who  ceded  it  to  Sweden  in 
1645.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  it  was  taken  by  Russia, 
to  which  power  it  was  fimd^  ceded  in  1721,  together  with  Livonia. 

OETTINQEN,  formerly  an  independent  county  in  tKe  north  part 
of  Suabia,  now  belongs  partly  to  Bavaria  and  partly  to  Wiirtembeig. 
It  is  a  very  fertile  country,  watered  by  the  rivers  Wemite  and  Eger, 
and  produces  com,  hemp,  flax,  and  timber.  It  has  a  good  breed  of 
homed  cattle  and  horses,  and  is  particularly  famous  for  its  geese.  It 
has  likewise  iron,  saltpetre,  and  remarkably  fine  stone  for  building. 
The  county  is  now  divided  between  the  two  houses  of  Oettdngen-Spiel- 
berg  and  Oettingen-Wallerstein.  Oettingen-Spielberg  is  in  Bavaria, 
and  has  an  area  of  84  square  miles.  The  prince  resides  in  the  town  of 
OeUingm  on  the  Wemits,  in  48°  57'  N.  lat,  10°  88'  E.  long.  It  is  a  well- 
buUt  tovm,  with  two  palaces^  a  gymnasium,  a  Lutheran  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  some  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  and  worsted, 
and  about  8500  inhabitants.  Oettmgen  is  a  station  on  the  railway 
from  Augsbuig  to  Niimbeig,  and  Ib  40  miles  S.  firom  the  latter. 

The  prince  of  Oettingen-Wallerstein  has  a  territory  of  252  square 
miles,  partly  in  Wiirtemberg  and  partly  in  Bavaria.  WalUnUm^  the 
capital  and  residence  of  the  prince,  is  a  well-built  market-town,  with 
1500  inhabitants.  T)ie  prince's  palace  is  a  handsome  buildiog*  and 
contains  a  good  library  and  a  collection  of  paintings. 
OFEN.    [BuDA.] 

OFFENBACH.    [Hssse-Dabmbtast.] 
OFFIDA    rFBMCO.1 
OGLIO,  RIVER.    [Austria.] 

OHIO,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  extends  between 
38°  24'  and  42°  N.  lat,  80°  84'  and  84°  42'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded 
£.  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania;  S.E.  and  S.  by  the  Ohio  River,  which 
separates  it  from  the  states  of  Viiginia  and  Kentucky;  W.  by  Indiana ; 
N.  W.  by  Michigan ;  and  N.  by  Lake  Erie.  The  area  is  89,964  square 
miles.  The  population  (only  45,365  in  1800)  in  1850  was  1,980,829 
(of  whom  25,279  were  freoKSoloured  persons),  or  49'55  to  a  square  mile. 
The  inhabitants  being  all  free,  the  federal  representative  population  is 
the  same  as  the  total  population  in  1850;  this,  according  to  the  present 
ratio  of  xepresantation,  entitles  the  state  to  send  21  representatives  to 
Congress,  being  the  largest  number  next  to  New  York  and  Penna^l- 
vania,  and  8  more  than  YiigiDia,  the  state  next  in  representative 
rank.  To  the  Senate,  like  each  of  the  other  states^  Ohio  sends  2 
representatives. 

Swface  and  Soil—ThB  surfiMe  of  this  state  may  be  divided  into 
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two  nearly  equ^  portions,  the  Hilly  and  Prairie  Regions;  the  Hilly 
Region  comprehending  the  eastern  and  southenrdistricts,  the  Prairie 
B^on  the  northern  and  western  districts. 

The  ffiUy  Reffion  contains  some  level  and  low  land  extendiDg  about 
a  mile  and  a  hiedf  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  very  fertile, 
though  in  some  parts  swampy  and  subject  to  inundations.  Behind 
this  level  tract  the  country  rises  suddenly  into  steep  hUls,  called  the 
River  Mountains,  which  in  general  range  between  800  and  500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  From  these  hills  the  country  extends 
in  an  uneven  hilly  plain  furrowed  by  valleys.  Rocks  rarely  appear  on 
the  surface  to  any  great  extent  The  general  elevation  of  these  uplands 
varies  from  800  to  1000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  bottoms  along 
the  principal  rivers,  which  are  frequently  extensive,  are  exoeediugly 
fertile,  and  produce  very  rich  crops  of  grain.  The  declivities  of  the 
hills,  when  not  too  steep  for  cultivation,  and  the  higher  grounds 
between  them,  are  lees  fertile,  but  by  no  means  barren.  The  soil  of 
both  the  bottoms  and  hills  is  ahnost  uniformly  an  argillaceous  loam  : 
the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  very  deep,  and  contains  much  lime  and  veget- 
able mould.  In  its  natural  state  the  whole  region  is  covered  with 
trees,  but  though  timber  is  still  abundant  vast  quantities  have  been 
cleared  away.  The  uplands  contain  different  kinds  of  oak,  hickory, 
walnut,  ash,  poplar,  dogwood,  mulberry,  sassafras,  and  some  yellow 
pine.  The  levehi  along  the  Ohio  and  the  other  rivers  were  in  Uieir 
natural  state  oveigrown  with  button-wood,  white  pine,  hemlock,  butter- 
nut, the  tulip-tree^  locust^  honey-locust,  black  alder,  beech,  dm,  cedar, 
and  cypress.    The  maple-tree  is  common  all  over  the  state. 

The  Prairie  JUgian  is  an  extensive  undulating  plain,  the  general 
elevation  of  which  hardly  exceeds  1000  feet  A  tract  of  slightly- 
elevated  upland  forms  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  whi£  run 
southward  to  the  Ohio  and  northward  to  Lake  Erie.  The  surface  of 
this  plain  presents  an  alternate  succession  of  woodlands  and  prairies. 
In  the  eastern  districts  the  woodlands  prevail.  The  prairies  are  both 
wet  and  dry>  but  are  all  fit  for  cultivation.  Along  the  south-weetera 
shores  of  Lake  Erie  is  an  extensive  tract  covered  with  a  deep  swamp 
called  the  Black  Swamp,  and  swamps  oocur  elsewhere  also;  but  the 
whole  extent  of  swamp-land  in  the  state  only  amounts  to  803,820  acres. 
A  great  part  of  the  marshy  and  wet  country  is  heavily  wooded,  especially 
with  beech.  The  valleys  by  which  this  table-land  is  intersected,  and 
in  which  the  rivers  flow,  are  less  depressed  below  the  surfietce  of  the 
plain  than  fiurther  south ;  but  they  are  broader  and  more  regularly 
defined,  beiog  separated  from  tiie  adjacent  uplands  by  parallel  ranges 
of  bluffi^  or  mundbanks.  They  are  genendly  very  fertile.  Besides 
beech,  which  is  most  common  on  the  swampy  tracts,  this  riegion 
still  contains  large  quantities  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  hickory,  sugar-maple, 
wild  cherry,  black  walnut,  poplar,  and  in  some  places  cotton-wood 
and  sycamore,  most  of  which,  espedally  the  sycamore,  attain  a 
gigantic  sise. 

Mydrography,  OommtmccUiona. — Ohio  is  in  almost  every  part  largely 
provided  with  rivers  and  smaller  streams,  furnishing  considerable 
navigable  facilities,  and  a  vast  amount  of  water-power  for  mechanical 
purposes*  The  Ohio  River  runs  along  the  eastern  and  southern 
boundaiy-line  of  Ohio :  it  is  described  under  Mississippi  Rivbr.  The 
other  rivers  which  drain  this  country,  though  comparatively  small, 
are  of  great  importance  as  affording  the  means  of  establishing  a  very 
extensive  water-communication  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  and  between 
the  countries  bordering  on  Lake  Erie  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio 
River.  The  most  important  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  Lake  Erie 
are — ^the  Maumee^  the  Sandusky,  and  the  Cuyahoga.  The  Maumee  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  St  Mary's,  the  LitUe  St  Joseph's,  and 
the  Auglfuze  rivers.  The  united  river  is  about  100  miles  long,  and 
navigable  for  18  miles,  to  Perrysburg,  by  steamers  and  schooners :  in 
spring  and  fall  it  is  navigable  by  river-boats  to  Fort  Wayne  in  Indiana. 
It  empties  itself  into  the  western  comer  of  Lake  Erie  by  a  wide  mouth 
called  Maumee  Bay.  The  Sandutky  river  originates  in  Richmond  and 
Crawford  counties,  in  two  brauches  which  flow  westward,  and  after 
their  union  turn  northward.  Towards  its  mouth  it  declhies  to  the 
north-easty  and  falls  into  Sandusky  Bay,  a  shallow  sheet  of  water  united 
to  Lake  Erie  by  a  narrow  strait  Its  length  is  about  100  miles,  and 
it  is  navigable  for  small  boats  at  high  water.  The  Ouyahoga  is  the 
most  important  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  Lske  Erie,  though  its 
course  does  not  exceed  60  miles.  It  rises  west  of  81°  W.  long.,  about 
10  miles  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  It  flows  first  in  a  southern  and 
south-western  direction  to  41**  8'  N.  lat,  where  it  takes  a  north-north- 
western course  to  Lake  Erie,  where  its  mouth  forms  the  harbour  of 
Cleveland.  In  its  natural  state  it  was  not  navigable,  but  the  waters 
are  used  to  feed  the  Erie  and  Ohio  CanaL 

The  most  important  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Ohio  are— the 
Muskingum,  Sdoto,  and  Miami  rivers.  The  MwMngum  rises  near 
41**  N.  lat,  south  of  the  southern  bend  of  the  Ouyahoga  River,  in  two 
branches,  of  which  the  eastern  is  called  Tuscarawas  Cre^  and  the 
western  Chippewa  Creek.  By  their  union  they  form  the  Muskingum, 
which  has  a  length  of  about  120  miles,  and  falls  into  the  Ohio  at 
Marietta.  By  means  of  lodes  and  short  cuttings  it  has  been  rendered 
navigable  to  Dresden,  96  miles.  The  Scioto  Mver  rises  near  40**  80' 
N.  lat,  and  flowing  southward  nearly  through  the  middle  of  the  state, 
falls  into  the  Ohio  at  Portsmouth,  after  a  course  of  about  250  miles. 
It  is  navigable  for  large  boats  nearly  200  miles  upward.  The  Miami 
originates  not  fw  from  the  sonroe  A  the  Soioto  River,  and  runs  in  a 
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general  loutfaera  direction  about  120  miles.  It  beoomee  navigable  a 
few  milea  above  Piqua  for  keel-boaibi  during  half  the  year.  Im  the 
dry  seaaon  it  ceases  to  be  navigaUe  at  Dayton,  about  80  miles  from 
its  mouth.  Tho  navigation  is  idwaya  rendmd  difficult  by  numerous 
aand-ban. 

Ohio  in  addition  to  its  rivers  poaMSsee  v«ry  exteMiw  and  oompleta 
vtifieial  means  of  communication.  Of  canals  there  are  about  880  mllee 
in  operatkm.  The  chief  line  is  that  known  ■§  the  Ohio  and  Erim 
Gaaal,  which  commences  at  Clev^and,  where  the  Cuyahoga  falls  into 
Lake  Erie,  and  joins  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  River. 
The  Ohio  is  here  only  24  feet  lower  than  the  snr&ee  of  Lake  ^rie, 
and  the  highest  part  of  the  intervening  oonniry  is  only  887  feet  above 
Lake  Erie.  The  canal  which  unites  the  Huskmgum  and  Scioto  riven, 
was  begun  in  1825  and  finislied  in  1882 ;  it  is  307  miles  in  length, 
snd  has  several  short  branches.  Other  important  canals  are  th* 
Miami,  65  miles  long,  and  the  Miami  Extension  181  miles  long ;  the 
Muskingum  Improvement,  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Osnal,  and  varioas 
shorter  but  very  valuable  lines. 

The  ordinary  carriage-  sad  bye-roads  are  abundant^  and  in  gsaeral 
well  laid  out  sod  well  kept  The  railways  of  Ohio  in  length  exoeed 
those  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  and  are  among  Uie  first  in 
oomi^etenesB  sad  valua  The  chief  railway  centrss  are  Cincinnati 
on  the  Ohio ;  Clevelaad  and  Sandusky  on  Lake  Erie ;  and  Columbus, 
Msasfield,  Mount  Vsnicii,  BeUefontaine,  Newark,  Lsnesville,  Gh«e&- 
villa,  Xenia,  Sidney,  Dayton,  Hamilton,  SpringMd,  and  some  other 
towns  in  the  interior.  In  ail,  according  to  the  *  American  RaQway 
Times,'  there  were  in  Ohk>  on  the  Ist  of  Jaaumy,  1855,  47  lines  of 
railway  in  operation,  of  the  aggregate  length  of  2027  miles ;  and 
1681  miles  were  in  ooiirse  of  oonstruction  or  projected. 

Oeol0pif,  Mineralogy,  Ac — In  no  pact  of  Ohk>  are  there  any  eruptive 
or  metamotphic  rocks.  The  lithology  of  the  state  in  fiu;t  belongs 
entirely  to  the  PaUeozoic  series.  Lower  Silurian  strata  occupy  a  con- 
siderable area,  of  which  Cinoimiati  is  the  centre ;  the  rocks  are  mostly 
Uue-limeatonei  Bounding  the  Lower  Silurian  on  the  nor^  and  east 
IS  a  tolerably  wide  belt  of  Upper  Silurian  strata ;  chiefly  consisting 
of  what  is  here  known  as  the  diif  limestone.  Ontade  these  again 
ooeur  strata  of  the  Devomaa  qrstemy  comprising  for  the  most  part 
only  a  single  group,  which  contains  very  fbesttiferous  limesloBe  beds 
of  a  light  gray,  often  whitish  cotour,  and  frequently  much  resembling 
the  Kraestone  of  the  Silurian  series  irith  whioh  they  are  in  connection. 
Devonian  strata  likewise  occupy  the  whole  noruiem  border  of  the 
state,  forming  almost  everywhere  the  shores  of  Lake  Ericw  Much  of 
the  cen^ne  of  the  state  belongs  to  the  Lower  CariiMmiferous  formation, 
which  is  throughout  in  oont%nity  with  the  Deivonian.  This  forma- 
tion is  here  repreeented  by  black  aigillaoeous  slate,  very  fine  whitish 
sandstone,  and  limestone.  The  eastern  side  of  the  state  is  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  Upper  Carboniferous  strata,  or  coal-measures, 
forming  a  pvt  of  the  great  ooal-field  of  Ohio,  PennsylYania,  and 
Virginia. 

Ohio  has  very  considerable  mineral  wsahh,  though  it  Is  as  yet  only 
partially  developed.  Iron-ore  of  much  richness  extendi  over  an  area 
above  100  miles  long,  and  10  or  12  miles  wide ;  and  for  the  most  part 
in  dose  connection  with  coaL  The  coal,  which  as  mentioned  abore, 
prevails  thioiighout  the  eastern  side  of  the  slate,  is  bituminous,  and 
of  good  quality :  the  coal-msssuree  sre  said  to  bo  ftvm  7000  to 
8000  feet  thick,  the  coal  itself  oceurrii^  in  beds  of  from  8  to  80  feet 
in  thickness.  The  number  of  mines  is  rapidly  eztending  as  wood 
increases  in  price,  owing  to  the  demolition  of  the  forests.  The  prte- 
cipal  coal-mming  districts  are  Talmadge  in  Summit  county,  Pomeroy 
in  Meigs  county,  and  Ndsonville  in  Athens  county;  but  mining  is 
slso  carried  on  hs  the  adjoining  oountieaL  SaUnmrings  of  great  value 
occur  throughout  the  area  occupied  by  the  Lower  Carboniferras 
strata;  and  rock-salt  in  the  Devonkn,  at  Athens,  on  the  Mueki^i^m, 
and  elBcwheie.  Qypsum  is  found  in  many  places.  Limestone  of 
various  kinds,  as  seen  abore^  forsss  the  characteristle  Tfit\  of  most 
of  the  prevalent  formations  of  Ohio.  Much  of  it  is  valuable  as  a 
building  stone,  and  much  more  for  bionzng.  Marble  of  good  quality 
is  obtained.  At  Yellow  Springs,  64  miles  N.  from  Cincnmati,  are 
medieinal  springs  much  resorted  to  by  ionUida  There  are  sulphur 
i^rings  in  Delaware  county. 

CKtmote.— The  dimate  of  Ohio  is  colder  than  that  of  England  in 
winter,  and  warmer  in  summer.  The  mesn  annual  temperature  at 
OmeinMti  on  the  Ohio,  near  the  south-western  comer  of  the  state^ 
which  is  sheltered  on  the  north  by  high  hills,  is  68*56%  or  about  8-86* 
higher  than  that  of  London.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  winter 
at  Cincinnati  is  86**;  that  of  the  summer  at  Cincinnati  72*.  At 
Steubenville  en  the  C^do,  near  the  centra  of  the  eastern  border  of  the 
state,  the  mean  of  the  highest  temperature  during  21  years  wad  05*, 
of  the  lowest  12^  Vegetation  does  not  begfn  before  the  first  week  of 
March.  The  first  night-frosts  occur  at  the  end  of  September  or 
beginning  of  October.  Most  oi  the  riven,  inehiding  the  Ohio,  are 
covered  with  ice  every  winter.  The  south-west  wind  prevails  for 
nioA  months  in  the  year,  from  March  to  November  included.  In 
December,  January,  and  February  the  wind  generslly  blows  from  the 
north-west  The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  ftills  in  April  and  May; 
the  mean  annual  quantity  is  neariy  40  inches. 

Prciiac^ums.— The  wealth  of  Ohio  chiefly  consists  m  its  agricultural 
productions.    Maioa  is  its  staple>  a  larger  quantity  being  grown  than 


in  any  other  state,  and  about  one-tenth  of  the  entire  crop  raised  in 
the  Union.  The  wheat  crop  is  about  oneseventii  of  that  raised  in  (he 
Union,  and  greater  than  that  of  any  otiier  state  except  PemsylTsius. 
Bye,  oats,  barley,  bnc^wfaeat,  and  tobacco  are  also  extensively  edti- 
vated.  Cotton  arrives  at  maturity  only  in  the  districts  along  the  (Mb 
Biver,  and  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost;  but  the  cultivation <^ 
cotton,  as  well  as  of  indigo,  which  was  formeriy  grown  to  some  eztot^ 
has  been  neariy  or  quite  abandoned.  Potatoes  are  nised  in  very  luige 
quantities;  sweet  pt^toes  and  other  vegetabtes  ar«  also  largely  grown. 
A  good  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  lietnp. 
Most  of  tiie  fruit-trees  of  England  succeed  wuH,  especially  apples ;  and 
the  orchard  piquets  form  an  important  item  in  the  agricdtoral 
retoma.  Moplo^ugar  is  made  in  large  quantities.  The  wild  grape 
grows  luxurumtly  on  the  southern  side  of  the  hills;  and  viaeyutit 
have  been  very  successfully  planted — Ohio  now  raiddng  as  the  second 
wino-growing  state  of  the  Union.  The  cultivation  of  the  gnuses  is 
not  neglected. 

Homed  cattle  are  very  abundant^  a  greater  numb«r  bemg  ponensd 
by  Ohio  than  any  other  state.  Swine  are  also  extremely  numerom. 
Of  botii  horses  and  sheep  Ohio  owns  a  greater  number  than  any  other 
state.  The  cattle  and  swine  are  driven  in  great  numbers  to  the 
Atfamtio  states  for  sale,  or  sent  down  the  MissisBippi.  Salt-pork  aho 
constitutes  an  important  artido  of  exportation.  A  larger  qosntitf  of 
wool  is  sent  to  maricet  by  Ohio  than  any  other  states  Butter  sod 
<4ieeBB  are  made  veiy  cxteittiTely. 

Bean  and  deer  are  still  found  in  the  forests,  and  the  flesh  of  both  n 
dried  and  cured  for  sale.  The  woods  abound  with  wild  turkeys,  gene, 
ducks,  pheasants,  and  partridges.  The  rivers,  espe(»a!ly  the  Ohio,  tn 
well  stocked  with  fish,  and  some  of  them  attain  a  great  mxA,  Torthi 
are  also  found  in  them. 

Manufactures,  Commerce,  die. — The  manufaetuzes  of  Ohio  hsre  not 
attained  to  very  great  importance.  The  total  number  of  males  abore 
15  years  of  sge  emplo3red  in  commerce,  trade,  manufhetun 
arts,  and  mimng,  at  the  Census  of  1850  was  142,687 ; 
employed  in  agriculture  was  270,862.  The  principal  manufsetoie  ii 
of  iron,  the  various  branches  o!  which  in  1850  employed  neariy  6000 
persons.  T^ere  are  very  few  cotton-mlUs ;  wooUen-fhelories  aro  won 
numerous^  and  the  woollen  manufoetum  appears  to  be  growing  in  im- 
portance. Tsttneries  are  also  numerou&  £astillerfes  arc  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  Ohio  making  a  greater  quantity  of  spvits  than  sny  other 
state.  There  are  in  the  great  towns  laige  numbers  of  moefaine-sbops, 
loeomotive-woriu,  railway-car  and  carriage  fiMlories,  hardware  sod 
cutiery  works,  breweries;  tobacco,  oil,  soap,  and  candle  factories; 
g^ass-works,  potteries ;  grist^  ilour,  saw,  and  paper  mills,  ftc. 

The  direct  foreign  conunerce  of  Ohio  is  not  very  great,  its  ezporti 
and  imports  being  chiefly  made  through  New  Orleans  or  one  of  Ha 
Atlantic  ports.  Almost  the  only  direct  foreign  trade  is  that  csnied 
on  with  Cbnada  by  the  ports  of  Lake  Erie.  The  total  value  of  tiie 
exports  for  ilie  year  endhig  June  80th  1853  was  158,418  dollan;  of 
the  hnports,  ^47,760  doUars,  of  which  goods  to  the  value  of  750,598 
doUars  were  conveyed  in  American  vessda.  The  domestic  cooimetoa 
has  increased  enormously  during  the  last  few  years.  In  1850  the 
exports  from  the  lake  ports  alone  amounted  to  17,027,885  doHaxs,  and 
the  impozts  to  25,085,055  doUars;  and  both  exports  and  imports  hare 
since  much  more  tiian  doubled— tihus,  the  expcots  of  Sandusky,  whieh 
in  1850  amounted  to  about  8  million  dollars,  had  increased  in  1852  to 
above  20  million  dollars,  and  the  imports  from  7  million  to  45  millioii 
dollars,  the  other  lake  ports  meanwhile  increasing  proportiooaUy. 
The  exports  of  Cincinnati  are  said  to  average  24  million  doUara  a  year, 
and  the  imports  40  milUon  ^>llar&.  The  total  riiipping  owned  by  the 
state  in  1850  amounted  to  64,402  tona^  of  whieh  more  than  two^Jiinh 
belonged  to  the  lake  ports;  28,053  tons  were  propeDed  by  steam- 
power.  In  1858  there  were  90  vess^  bniH  in  the  state,  of  which  4 
were  ships,  28  sehoonen^  28  sloops  and  oanal-boats,  and  95  steamen. 

JHvitions,  Towns,  drc— Ohio  is  divided  into  87  countiea  Colamboj 
is  the  political  capital ;  but  Cincinnati  is  the  commercial  oentrs^  and 
by  far  the  most  populous  cfty  in  the  state.  CnrcnnrAn  is  described 
in  a  asparaie  article ;  the  other  more  important  towns  ire  notice  here; 
the  population  is  that  of  1850 : — 

CUwnbuSf  the  capital,  stands  on  rising  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Scioto  River,  in  89'  67'  N.  lat,  88'  8'  W.  long.,  896  mSes  W.N.W.  from 
Washington :  population,  17,882.  The  site  of  the  city,  whim  fixed  on 
in  1812  as  that  of  the  future  capital  of  the  state,  was  in  ih»  wiMernesB. 
The  cHy  is  regukrty  laid  out,  with  brood  streets  orosatag  at  i^t 
angles.  The  capHd,  or  state-house,  is  a  costiy  new  edifice^  erected  in 
place  of  a  former  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1852  :  it  is  804  foetbas 
and  184  feet  widet  The  other  principal  public  buildings  are  the  state 
penitentiflry ;  state  asylums  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  inssDe; 
and  several  dtiurdies^  colleges^  and  schods.  Smce  the  fbrmatHA  of 
the  eztensKVe  state  railways,  many  of  which  centre  in  Columbus,  the 
city  has  become  a  busy  comssercial  and  manofiaeturis^  P^aM^  <^  *^ 
rapidly  growing  in  wealth  and  population. 

OUieUmd,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cap- 
hoga  River,  at  its  outiet  in  Lake  IM»,  popuktion  17,0M,  is  the  dd^ 
hike-port  of  the  state,  and  the  commetcial  capital  of  aoathem  Ohio. 
Cleveland  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Ohio  and  ]&ie  Canal,  aod 
the  centre  of  the  lake,  shore^  and  northern  railways,  which  phMC  it  is 
communication  with  iJl  tiie  trading  towns  of  thid  and  1^  a^joiniof 
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■tatei,  while  it  hm  hf  the  lake  ooiwidorablfl  eommena  with  Caaada. 
The  greater  part  of  the  dty  oooupies  a  dry  and  healthy  Bita  The 
streets  are  wide,  and  the  houses  generally  well  built.  Besides  the 
oourtrhousey  there  are  numerous  churches  aid  schools^  a  lyceum,  three 
XQUsiO'halls,  &a  The  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  West, 
has  been  improved  by  the  carrying  out  of  a  pier  on  each  side  425 
yards  into  the  lake^  with  a  Hothouse  at  the  head  of  each.  There  are 
extensive  factories  of  locomotiTes,  machinexy,  &c. ;  also  flour-mills, 
&C.  Ship-buUding  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  Ohio  City,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Cuyahoga^  population  (including  Brooklyn)  6375, 
though  under  a  distinct  incorporation,  is  really  a  suburb  of  Clsveland. 
The  two  places  are  connected  by  bridges. 

Dayton,  a  city,  and  the  capital  of  Montgomery  county,  on  the 
Uiami  Canal,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mad  River,  66  miles  W.S.W. 
from  Columbus:  population,  10,977.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  neat  in  appearaoce.  The  court-house^  which  is  built  of  white 
marble,  is  127  feet  long  by  62  feet  wide,  and  is  described  as  in  '^  style 
of  architecture  that  of  the  Parthenon,  with  slight  improvements." 
There  are  several  churches  and  school^  a  popular  college,  a  literary 
association,  three  banks,  two  laige  market-houses,  &c.  Dayton  possesses 
a  vast  amount  of  water-power,  and  is  the  principal  manu£toturing  town 
in  these  parts.  There  are  very  extensiTe  manufactories  of  railway-cars, 
stoves,  hardware^  P^per,  flour,  Unseed-oil,  oil-cake,  &c  The  town  is 
also  a  veiy  important  centre  of  canal  and  railway  traffic. 

Akron,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio 
and  £rie  oaniOs,  125  miles  KK  from  Columbus,  population  8266,  is 
a  plaoe  of  considerable  toule,  and  has  good  railway  accommodation. 
Canton,  on  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  railway,  105  miles  K.R  by  R 
from  Columbus^  population  2603,  is  one  of  &e  rising  towns  of  the 
state.  ChiUiooUUy  on  tibe  right  bank  of  the  Seioto^  40  miles  S.  by  £. 
from  Columbus,  population  7100,  is  a  large  and  well-built  place ; 
contains  a  court-house,  several  churches^  schools,  market-houses^  and 
other  public  buildings  ;  holds  a  high  rank  as  a  conmiercial  and  manu- 
facturing town ;  and  possesses  ample  railway  and  canal  communica- 
tion. VirclevilU  occupies  the  site  of  some  ancient  fortifications  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Scioto,  23  miles  S.  by  K  fix>m  Columbus :  popu- 
lation, 3411.  The  town  la  laid  out  with  great  regularity ;  contains 
several  good  pubUo  buildings,  and  is  rapidly  growing  in  importance 
as  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  village.  MamiUan,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Miami  River,  90  miles  W.S.W.  from  Columbus,  population 
8210,  is  a  lea^g  centre  of  trade  and  commerce  for  the  south  western 
part  of  the  state.  The  Miami  Canal  passes  through  the  town,  and 
several  railways  connect  here.  Lanc(uter,  on  the  Hocking  River  and 
Canal,  27  miles  S.E.  from  Colambus,  population  3483,  is  a  plaoe  of 
considerable  trade,  and  has  large  flour-mills,  machine-shops,  &c. 
Man^/Uld,  on  the  Sandusky,  Mansfield,  and  Newark  railway,  67  miles 
N.  by  £.  from  Columbus,  is  a  busy  town  of  8557  iohabitants. 
Marietta,  between  the  Great  and  Little  Muskingum  riven^  at  their  con- 
fluence with  the  Ohio,  about  100  miles  S.E.  from  Columbus,  population 
8175,  is  the  oldest  town  in  jkhe  state,  having  been  founded  in  1788.  It 
is  regularly  laid  out,  contains  the  usual  oounty  buildings  churches, 
and  schools.  Marietta  college  (which  has  6  professors  and  68  students), 
possesses  extensive  iron-foundries,  steam  saw-mills,  flour-millfl^  &&,  and 
has  regular  communication  by  steam-boats  with  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg, 
&c.  MaatUon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tuscarawas  River,  and  on  the 
Ohio  Canal,  95  nules  N.E.  by  £.  from  Columbus,  population  about 
8500,  is  the  capital  <k  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and  is  locally  known 
as  '  the  Wheat  City,'  from  the  great  amount  of  business  done  in  that 
grain.  *  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  well-built,  contains  several 
excellent  public  buildings,  catries  on  a  large  trade,  has  considerable 
manufactures,  abundant  railway  and  canal  accomodation,  and  is  rapidly 
rising  to  be  one  of  the  leading  towns  of  the  iaterior.  Wttt  Mauil(m, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  partaking  of  its  prosperity.  Newark, 
at  the  junction  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Licking  River,  83  miles 
£.  hj  N.  from  Columbus,  population  3654,  is  well  situated  for  trade, 
being  on  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Central  Ohio  railway. 
PiqnOf  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Miuni  River  and  on  the  Miami  Canal, 
68  miles  W.  by  K.  from  Columbus,  population  8277,  has  considerable 
oommeroe^  manufiuttuies,  and  trade.  Portemoutk,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Sdoto,  at  its  oonfluence  with  the  Ohio,  and  at  the  southern  termi- 
nation of  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal;  85  miles  S.  by  £. from  Columbus : 
population  4011.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out^  contains  some 
handsome  public  buildings,  and  oarries  on  a  good  trad&  Coal  and  iron 
mines  and  stone  quarries  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Sandusky  City, 
a  city  and  port  of  entiT  on  the  south  side  of  Sandusl^  Bay,  8  miles 
from  Lake  Erie :  population,  5087.  The  dty  is  regularly  laid  out^  and 
oontains  several  handsome  buildings.  Sandusky  is  one  of  the  chief 
lake  ports.  The  wharfii  and  ship-yards  are  extensive  and  commodious, 
and  their  appearanoe,  except  during  a  short  portion  of  winter,  betokens 
an  active  oommerosi  The  imports  of  Sandusky  dty  in  1852  amounted 
to  40,896,085  dollars;  the  exports  to  18,789,814  doUan.  There  are 
extensive  manufiustories  of  locomotives,  fta  Spring/Md,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  east-fork  of  Mad  River,  45  miles  W.  by  S.  fh>m  Columbus, 
population  5108,  is  an  important  railway  centre,  and  oarries  on  exten- 
sive mannfaoturea.  Wittenberg  ooll^  and  theoloffioal  seminary  la 
situated  here.  StmAenmUe,  on  the  Ohio,  125  mUes  E.N.E  from 
Columbus^  population  6140,  stands  on  rising  ground,  is  rqgolarly  laid 
ont^  wilUrail^  contains  serend  good  public  buildings,  and  has  exten- 


sive woollen  and  cotton  fiiotories,  machine-shops,  iron-  and  brass* 
foundries,  copperas-works,  rope-walks,  boat-building  yards,  glass-works, 
&&,  and  is  furnished  with  ample  railwav  facilities.  Toledo,  a  city  and 
port  of  entry,  on  the  right  bank  of  tne  Maumee,  5  miles  above  its 
opening  into  Maumee  Bay,  Lake  Erie :  population,  3829.  Toledo  was 
founded  in  1831  and  is  tupidly  growing  into  importance  owing  to  iU 
convenient  situation  in  connection  with  Lake  Erie,  the  northern 
termination  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  and  the  several  lines  of 
railway  which  now  unite  here.  The  imports  at  Toledo  in  1852 
amounted  to  37,565,029  dollars;  the  exports  to  19,738,923  dollaxa. 
Very  large  quantities  of  railway  iron,  grain,  flour,  and  pork,  with 
lard,  &c.,  are  brought  here  from  the  interior  for  exportation.  Xenia, 
48  miles  W.S.W.  from  Columbus,  population  3024,  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade,  and  the  centre  of  an  extensive  railway  tntffia  Zane9- 
vUle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  50  miles  E.  from  Columbus : 
population,  7929.  The  town  is  well-built,  lighted  with  gas,  and  well 
supplied  with  water.  It  contains  the  county  buildings,  14  churches, 
an  athensBum,  primary  and  high  schools,  &a  There  is  a  great  amount 
of  water-power,  which  has  been  rendered  largely  available  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  and  bituminous  coal  is  obtained  in  abundance  in 
the  vicinity.  There  is  also  ample  canal  and  railway  accommodation, 
and  Zanesville  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  leading  towns  of  the 
state.  It  is  united  by  bridges  with  SoucA  Zanesville,  West  Zanes- 
ville, and  Putnam,  whioh  are  closely  connected  with  it  in  business 
arrangements. 

Government,  History,  <£'c. — The  present  constitution  was  framed  and 
adopted  in  185L  By  it  the  right  of  voting  is  vested  in  every  white 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  21  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in 
the  state  for  one  year.  All  elections  are  by  ballot.  The  legislature, 
styled  the  General  Assembly,  is  elected  for  two  years,  and  consists  of 
a  Senate  of  85  members^  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  100 
members.  The  governor  is  also  elected  for  two  years.  The  judges 
are  elected  by  the  people  for  5  years.  The  revenue  for  the  year 
ending  November  15, 1853,  was  2,865,907  dollars ;  the  expenditure  was 
2,696,118  dollars.  The  debt  of  the  sUte  January  1. 1854,  was  17,165,428 
dollars.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  education  in  the  state;  there  being 
sdveral  ooUa^pea^  and  numerous  academies  and  upper  schools,  while 
the  constitution  provides  that ''  there  shall  be  a  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  common  schools  established  throughout  the  state." 

This  oountrpr  was  fij»t  visited  by  the  French  from  Canada  in  the 
17th  century,  by  the  route  of  the  lakes  of  Ontario  and  Erie,  but  no 
settlements  were  formed  until  the  following  century,  when  the  Britif^ 
from  Pennsvlvania  and  Virginia  began  to  occupy  ^e  country.  The 
French  tried  to  prevent  this  by  establishing  smsJl  forts  from  Presqu'ile 
on  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  along  the  channel  of  the  Alleghany  River. 
This  however  was  considered  by  the  British  government  as  an  encroach- 
ment, and  it  led  to  the  war  of  1755,  by  which  the  French  lost  Canada 
and  were  expelled  from  North  Ainerica.  Some  settlements  which 
were  attempted  after  that  time  were  destroyed  by  the  Indian  tribes 
then  in  possession  of  the  oountty.  Ohio  was  comprehended  in  the 
cession  made  by  Yizginia  in  the  year  1787,  after  which  the  country, 
including  the  states  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  was  formed  into 
a  territory.  The  flrst  permanent  settlement  in  Ohio  was  formed  at 
Marietta  about  1788,  but  its  progress,  as  well  as  that  of  some  others 
farther  west^  was  alow,  until  tiie  indiuis,  in  1795,  ceded  a  great  portion 
of  country  to  tiie  general  government  by  the  treaty  of  Greville.  The 
population  now  increased  rapidly,  and  in  1803  Ohio  was  admitted 
mto  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state. 

(Statittical  Oazetteer  of  the  United  Statee;  Seventh  Cetuua  of  the 
United  States;  Official  JReport;  American  Almanac,  1855;  Mather, 
CfeologiGal  Stsrvey  of  the  State  of  Ohio;  Maroou,  Geological  Map  of  the 
United  States,  &o.) 

OISE,  a  department  in  the  north  of*France,  lying  between  49*"  i' 
and  49**  46'  N.  lat,  l*"  42'  and  3°  8'  K  long.,  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
department  of  Somme,  E.  by  that  of  Aisne,  S.  by  Seine-et-Mame  and 
Siene-et-Oise,  and  W.  by  Eure  and  Seine-Inf^rieure.  Its  form  approxi- 
mates to  that  of  a  parallelogram,  measuring  about  65  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  40  miles  from  n^rth  to  south.  The  area  of  the  department 
is  2260  square  miles.  The  population  in  1841  was  398,868;  in  1851 
it  amounted  to  403,857,  which  gives  178*68  inhabitants  to  a  square 
nule,  being  4*07  above  the  avenge  population  for  the  whole  of  France. 

The  department  ii  formed  out  ox  part  of  the  old  province  of  Ile-de- 
Franoe^  and  a  small  portion  of  Pioardie.  It  lies  almost  entirely  in  the 
basin  of  the  Oiae,  which  has  a  general  inclination  to  the  south-west^  with 
the  exception  of  a  narrow  sone  along  the  northern  boundary,  which 
slopes  northward  towards  the  Somme.  A  broken  hilly  country,  which 
forms  the  western  part  of  the  arrondiBsement  of  Beauvais,  and  separates 
the  valley  of  the  Thdrain  from  the  Norman  district  of  Bray,  is  drained 
by  the  Epte,  a  feeder  of  the  Eure.  A  small  portion  of  the  south-east 
of  the  department  is  traversed  by  the  Ourcq.  The  general  surface 
presents  extensive  plains,  with  here  and  there  masses  of  isolated  hills. 
Along  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise  there  is  a  chain  of  hills ;  snd  another 
runs  close  along  the  northern  boundary,  forming  part  of  the  watershed 
between  the  bauns  of  tiie  Somme  and  the  Seine. 

The  department  is  named  from  its  chief  river — ^the  Oise,  the  ancient 
Jsara,  wnidi  rises  in  the  forest  of  Thierache,  near  Ohimay,  in  the 
Bdgian  province  of  Hainault,  within  8  miles  of  the  French  frontier. 
Having  entered  France,  its  general  course  is  south-west  across  the 
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department  of  Aisno,  ivherein  it  becomes  nftvigable  at  Chaunay; 
oontiDuiDg  in  the  same  directioo  aoross  the  department  of  Oise,  in 
which  it  pajBseB  Noyon,  Ck>mpi^e,  and  Creil,  it  enten  Seine-et>OiM| 
and  throws  itself  into  the  Seine  at  Conflaos-Sainte-Honorine,  a  few 
imles  below  Pontoise.  Its  whole  course  is  137  miles  in  length,  76 
of  which  are  navigable.  The  canals  that  unite  the  basins  of  the 
Somme  and  the  Escaut  with  the  basin  of  the  Seine,  enter  the  Oise. 
The  principal  feeders  of  the  Oise  from  the  left  bank  are — the  Ton,  the 
Serre,  the  Letts,  the  Aime  [Aisnb],  the  Autonne,  and  the  Nonette ; 
from  the  right  bank — the  Noirieu,  the  Brdche,  and  the  Thdrain. 

The  soil  of  the  plains  is  in  general  good,  consisting  of  a  strong 
calcareous  clay,  mixed  in  some  places  with  flints  and  gravel.  There 
18  also  a  good  deal  of  light  sandy  soil  and  some  arid  saody  flats,  which 
are  either  totally  barren,  or  covered  with  stunted  underwood;  the 
hills,  on  which  the  soU  la  thin  and  light,  are  in  many  parts  overgrown 
with  forest  trees.  There  are  extensive  marshes  and  alluvial  deposits 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Oise  and  the  Th^rain.  The  formation  of  the 
department  is  calcareous. 

The  climate  is  healthy,  but  rather  damp,  the  winters  being  commonly 
long  and  rainy ;  snow  sometimes  lies  for  a  month  in  the  north  of  the 
department. 

The  staple  agricultural. products  are  wheats  oats,  and  beetroot; 
mixed  grain,  rye,  barley,  pulse,  potatoes,  and  some  buckwheat  are 
also  grown.  The  system  of  cultivation  consists  of  a  plain  fallow,  or 
green  crop,  followed  first  by  wheat  and  then  by  oats.  The  produce 
of  wheat  averages  about  20  bushels,  oats  40  bushels  an  acre.  A 
surplus  over  the  home  consumption  is  exported.  Other  objects  of 
culture  are  hemp,  flax,  chicory,  onions,  artichokes,  turnips,  carrots, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  other  pot-herbs  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  Rape, 
poppy,  and  other  oleaginous  plants  are  grown.  The  vine  is  cultivated 
in  several  districts  of  the  south  and  east ;  but  the  wine  of  the  depart- 
ment is  bad,  and  the  breadth  of  land  under  vines  is  dimimshing 
yearly.  Cider  and  eating  apples,  and  prodigious  quantities  of  black 
and  red  cherries  are  grown.  Apple-trees  are  planted  in  rows  along 
all  the  highways,  and  in  the  fields  they  are  often  grown  in  quincunxes. 
Cider  is  the  common  beverage  of  the  country  people. 

Saddle  and  draught  horses  are  reared,  being  a  cross  between  the 
native  breed  and  English  blood-horses  or  the  Arab  horse.  Cattle 
are  comparatively  few  in  number;  sheep  are  the  principal  stock. 
Indeed  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  the  country  is  iU  adapted  for 
cattle ;  the  wells  are  in  many  instances  200  feet  deep.  A  great  number 
of  calves  however  and  some  fat  cattle  are  supplied  to  the  Paris 
markets ;  in  the  hilly  country  west  of  the  valley  of  the  Th^rain;  cattle- 
feeding  is  the  common  occupation  of  the  people,  and  a  good  deal  of 
cheese  and  butter  is  made.  The  common  breed  of  sheep  is  not  good ; 
but  in  some  districts  a  cross  with  Spanish  merinos  has  produced  an 
improved  stock,  with  a  good  carcass  and  a  heavy  fine  fleece.  They 
are  always  folded  by  night,  and  fed  by  day  under  the  guardianship  of 
shepherds  and  dogs;  in  winter  they  are  housed,  and  fed  on  lucerne 
and  sainfoin  hay.  Poultry  is  very  abundant.  The  black  eagle,  a 
rare  bird,  inhabits  the  forests  of  Compi^gne.  Farms  vary  in  size  fh>m 
600  to  700  acres,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  where  sub- 
division of  the  land  is  carried  to  great  extremes.  The  farm  buildings 
are  large,  commodiously  built  of  stone,  and  roofed  with  tiles  or  slates. 
At  harvest  time  Belgian  reapers  assist  in  cutting  the  wheat,  which  is 
stacked  on  the  land,  and  thrashed  by  a  machine  worked  by  horses. 
The  farmers  are  generally  wealthy,  and  many  of  them  farm  their  own 
lands. 

The  manufactures  of  the  department  are  various;  the  principal  of 
them  are  bloaddoth,  tapestry,  carpets,  blankets,  uid  other  woollen 
textures  for  which  Beauvais  has  been  long  famous.  Linen,  printed 
cottons,  duck,  lace,  small  wares,  mirrors,  spectacle  glasses,  toys,  fancy 
cabinet  work  and  turnery,  porcelain,  pottery,  beet-root  sugar  (for  the 
manufacture  of  which  there  are  several  factories  in  the  department), 
paper,  beer,  ropes,  tiles,  bricks,  leather,  ftc.,  are  among  the  other 
industrial  products.  The  various  agricultural  and  industrud  products 
of  the  department  find  ready  outlets  by  the  Oise,  the  Ourcq,  and  the 
canals  connected  with  them.    About  200  fiedni  are  held  in  ihe  year. 

Building-stone,  millstone-grit,  paving-granite,  chalk,  marl,  potter's 
and  porcelain  earths,  and  fossil  marble  are  found. 

The  department  is  crossed  by  18  state,  28  departmental,  and 
29  parish  roads ;  and  by  the  Paris-Amiens  railroad,  which  traverses 
it  from  south  to  north,  sending  off  a  branch  to  the  north-east  from 
Creil  up  the  valley  of  the  Oise  through  Compile  to  St.  Quentin. 

The  department  is  divided  into  4  arrondissements,  which  with  their 
subdivisions  and  population  are  as  follows : — 


Arrondissements. 

Csntons. 

Oommnnes. 

Popal&UoalnlSSl. 

1.  Beauvaia 

8.  Compidgno      .        • 
4.  8enlU          .        .    . 

12 
8 
8 

7 

244 

178 
165 
139 

101,983 
90,515 
98,190 
88,169 

Total 

85 

716 

873,857 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement  and  of  the  whole  department  the 
tapital  is  BE^uvAia.    QrancMUiers,  17  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Beauvais, 


at  the  intersection  of  the  great  roads  to  Rouen,  Calais,  Amiens,  and 
Paris,  though  a  small  place  of  only  2000  inhabitants^  has  important 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  serge,  honery,  soap,  oil,  &a ;  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  com,  brandy,  cider,  charcoal,  horses,  and  oattle. 
MerUf  15  miles  S.  from  B&uvais,  is  the  centre  of  a  laige  manufiuitura 
of  fancy  goods,  such  as  fans,  billiard-balls,  pearl-buttons,  dominoes, 
button-moulds,  chessmen,  fancy  woric-boxes,  dice,  metal-daaps,  toys. 
Sec. ;  it  has  2237  inhabitants  in  the  commune. 

2.  The  second  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  CZer- 
morU,  or  OUrmont-Oite,  which  is  prettily  situated  on  the  summit  and 
slopes  of  a  hill  16  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Beauvais,  51  miles  by  railway 
from  Paris,  and  has  a  population  of  8271  in  the  commune.  The  site  of 
the  old  fortifications  is  now  covered  with  modem  buildings  and  alleys 
of  trees;  of  its  defences  there  remains  only  the  ancient  castle  of  the 
Prince  of  Cond^,  which  stands  on  the  top  of  the  hill  and  commands  a 
magnificent  view  over  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  Picardie.  This  castle 
has  been  since  1826  a  central  prison  for  female  convicts.  The  town  ha^ 
a  college,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  Unen  and  cotton  manu£sctures, 
saltpetre-works,  breweries,  tan-yards,  bleach-works,  besides  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  com,  fruit,  and  cattle.  BreteuU,  18  miles  by  railway 
N.  from  Clermont,  is  an  ill-built  town,  with  2399  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  soldienT  shoes,  shawls,  serge,  woollen-stockings,  paper, 
leather,  and  pottery.  The  vast  btuldings  of  the  abbey  of  Sainte-Marie, 
rebuilt  in  1028  and  still  entire,  form  the  only  remarketble  object  in  the 
town.  A  piece  of  ground,  about  half  a  mile  south-east  ficom  Breteuil, 
on  which  the  remains  of  ancient  walls,  besides  Celtic  and  Roman 
coins,  have  been  found,  is  said  to  be  the  site  of  the  BnUuipantium  of 
Julius  Caesar  ('Bell  QalL"  il  18).  OrSvecosur,  a  few  miles  W.  from 
Breteuil,  is  a  small  manufacturing  toWn,  with  a  population  of  2394. 
Mouy,  prettily  situated  between  two  hills  in  a  valley  watered  by  the 
Th^rain,  is  a  bustling  little  town  with  2700  inhabitants,  who  manu- 
£scture  woollen-doth  for  soldiers'  uniforms,  seige,  merinos,  woollen- 
yam,  ftc. 

3.  The  third  arrondissement  takes  its  name  from  its  chief  town 
CoMPiiOKB.  Noyon,  said  to  be  the  ancient  Noviodunum,  and  under 
the  Roman  empire  Noviomagua,  is  a  well-built  town  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  on  the  Yorse,  a  feeder 
of  the  Oise,  12  miles  by  railway  N.E.  from  Compile,  and  baa 
5950  inhabitants.  The  town,  which  is  entered  by  four  principal  gates, 
has  a  fine  cathedral  church,  built  by  Pepin-le-Bref,  and  a  laj^ge  town- 
hall,  which  dates  from  1499.  It  has  some  trade  in  com,  linen,  canvass 
and  leather.  Noyon  is  the  birth-place  of  Calvin,  and  a  station  on  the 
St-Quentin  railway. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  Senlit  is  situated  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  29  miles  S.E.  from  Beauvais,  and  has  a  tribunal 
of  first  instance  and  5320  inhabitants.  The  town,  which  stands  near 
the  junction  of  the  Nonette  and  the  Aunette,  two  small  streams  that 
form  a  feeder  of  the  Oise,  consists  of  an  ancient  part  or  city  and  three 
suburbs.  The  city  occupies  the  site,  and  contains  some  remains,  of  a 
Roman  town,  also  a  castle  built  in  the  time  of  St.-Louis,  and  a  hand- 
some cathedral  church.  The  houses  of  the  town  are  well  built,  but 
the  streets  are  mostly  narrow  and  crooked.  There  are  cotton-spinning 
factories,  tan-yards,  printing  offices,  linen-bleaching-works,  and  chicory- 
mills  in  the  town.  Oreil,  6  miles  N.  W.  from  Senlis,  at  the  junction  of  tiie 
railroads  from  St-Quentin  and  Amiens  to  Paris,  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oise,  u>d  has  about  2000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are 
engsged  at  the  extensive  potteries  and  porcelain-works  near  the  town. 
About  6  miles  S.  from  Creil,  and  about  a  mile  E.  of  the  Paris- Amiens 
railroad  is  ChaaUiUy,  a  pretty  little  town  with  2446  inhabitants,  situated 
on  the  Nonette,  near  an  extensive  forest,  to  which  it  gives  name. 
Chantilly  is  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  the  lace  manufacture  in 
France ;  both  the  common  flaxen  lace,  and  that  made  of  silk,  and 
called  *  blonde,'  are  extensively  manufactured.  The  royal  park,^aIaoes, 
and  waterworks  of  Chantilly,  were  formerly  famous  all  over  Euro|>e. 
During  the  first  revolution  the  palace  built  by  the  great  Condd 
was  sold  and  demolished,  its  contents  having  been  first  removed  to 
Paris.  After  the  Restoration  tho  ruins  were  concealed  from  view 
by  plantations,  the  smaller  palace  repaired,  and  great  improvements 
made ;  so  that  the  palace,  with  the  magnificent  gudens,  grounds,  and 
sheets  of  water  that  surround  it,  still  constitute  a  domain  worthy  of 
the  admhation  of  foreigners.  The  hospital  of  Chantilly,  founded  by 
the  princes  of  Cond^,  is  a  beautiful  mass  of  building,  and  one  of  the 
best-regulated  establishments  of  the  kind  in  France.  Otfpy,  or  Orespy- 
en-VaUna,  14  miles  N.E.  from  Senlis,  formerly  the  capital  of  Valois 
and  a  royal  residence,  is  remarkable  only  for  the  ruins  of  its  former 
stroctures  and  fortifications.  It  has  2873  inhabitants,  who  trade  in 
com,  household  linen,  and  thread.  NanteuUde-ffaudoin,  a  small  town 
of  about  1600  inhabitants,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Nanette, 
is  the  chief  place  of  a  osnton.  It  had  formerly  a  laige  castle,  which 
was  entirely  destroyed  in  the  first  f^«nch  revolution.  In  the  canton 
of  Nanteuii  is  the  pretty  village  of  ErmenonviUe,  famous  for  its  hand- 
some church  and  castle.  The  castle  and  estates  of  Ermenonville  were 
held  by  the  BouteiUer  family  of  Senlis,  who  were  descended  from 
Charlemagne,  till  1850,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  count  of  Lorris.  In 
1590  the  property  passed  to  the  Devics,  one  of  whom  (arofabishop  of 
Auch)  was  buried  in  the  church.  The  estate  was  sgain  sold  in  1754 
to  R^^  Hatt^  maternal  uncle  of  the  Marquis  de  Qirardin,  who  became 
afterwards  possessor  of  Ermenonville.  The  marquis,  whose  descendants 
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still  hold  the  property,  rebuilt  the  ch&teaa  and  improved  the  grounds 
"With  admirable  taste.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  died  in  the  ch&teau  of 
Ermenonyille  July  2, 1778,  and  was  buried  in  the  ile<les-PeuplierB, 
in  one  of  the  pieces  of  water  in  the  park,  whence  they  were  removed 
by  decree  of  the  National  Convention  to  the  Pantheon  Oct  11, 1794. 
Pont-SL-Maxenee^  7  miles  N.K  from  Creil,  on  the  St-Quentin  railroad. 
Is  a  weU-built  market-town,  with  dean  well-paved  streets  and  2455 
inhabitants.  It  stands  on  the  Oise,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine 
stone  bridge. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais :  is  included 
in  the  junsdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Amiens,  within  the  limits  of 
the  University-Academy  of  Paris,  and  belongs  to  the  1st  Military 
Division,  of  which  Paris  is  head-quarters.  It  returns  8  members  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  French  empire. 

(J>ictumnaire  de  la  France;  Armttaire  pour  VAn  1858.) 

OKEHAMPTON,  or  OAKHAMPTON,  Devonshire,  a  market-town, 
municipal  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah 
of  Okehampton,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  East  and  West 
Okement  rivers,  in  60"  44'  N.  lat,  4'  1'  W.  long.,  distant  22  miles  W. 
from  Exeter,  and  195  miles  W.S.W.  from  London.  The  population  of 
the  parish  of  Okehampton  was  2165  in  1851 ;  that  of  the  borough 
was  1 555.  The  borough  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  justice,  and  buigesses. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Totnes  and  diocese  of 
Exeter.  Okehampton  Poor-Law  Union  contains  28  pari^es  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  126,797  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
20,401. 

The  town  of  Okebampton  consists  of  several  streets  irre«fularly  laid 
out.  In  the  market-place  is  an  old  chapel  of  ease,  which  was  origi- 
nally founded  as  a  chantry.  The  tower,  of  granite,  is  of  perpendicukr 
character.  The  parish  church,  which  is  situated  on  high  ground,  was 
rebuilt  within  the  last  twelve  years.  The  Wesleyan  Mewodists  and 
Independents  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  National  and  Infant 
schools ;  a  literary  society,  with  a  library;  and  a  branch  savings  bank. 
The  market-day  is  Saturday ;  cattle-fiurs  are  held  in  March,  May,  July, 
and  August.  Okehampton  formerly  sent  members  to  parliament,  but 
was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act.  In  the  river  Okement  small 
trout  of  excellent  quality  are  taken.^  Okehampton  Castle,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Courtenays,  is  now  a  ruin. 

OKHOTSK,  a  town  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
which  separates  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  from  the  continent  of 
Asia,  is  situated  in  58"  40'  N.  lat,  148**  18'  E.  long.  The  town  is  built 
on  a  hiU  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ochota,  and  a&ut  8  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  is  small,  consisting  only  of  a  few  hundred  houses,  and  the 
inhabitants,  formerly  about  2000,  are  now  estimated  at  only  800.  It 
was  formerly,  and  perhaps  still  is,  the  port  by  which  the  Russian 
American  Company  brought  their  furs  from  America ;  they  were  then 
transported  by  land  through  Yakutsk  to  Irkutsk,  and  thence  to  Kiachta, 
to  be  exchanged  for  articles  of  Chinese  production.  The  houses  are 
built  of  wood ;  but  there  is  a  government-house,  an  hospital,  and  large 
storehouses  in  the  town.  The  neighbouring  country  is  barren,  yielding 
nothing  but  fiirs.  The  mouth  of  the  Ochota  has  only  9  feet  of  water, 
and  is  only  accessible  from  June  to  September,  being  blocked  up  with 
ice  and  snow  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  Russian  government 
some  years  ago  resolved  to  select  some  other  site  with  a  better  harbour 
whereon  to  build  a  new  town;  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Uda,  in  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk  (55°  N.  lat.,  ISd""  E.  long.),  was  favourably  mentioned 
as  having  a  fine  harbour  dieltered  by  the  Shantar  Islands.  The 
nature  of  the  country  or  district  of  Siberia  named  Okhotsk,  after  the 
town,  is  described  in  Alta!  Mountains,  Kaktohatka,  and  Siberia. 

OKHRIDA,  a  town  of  Albania,  in  European  Turkey,  situated  on 
the  north-eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Okhrida,  in  about  41**  3'  N.  lat, 
21"*  5'  K  lonff.,  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  has  about  6000 
inhabitants.  It  is  built  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lychnidus, 
which  in  ancient  times  gave  its  name  to  the  lake.  The  town  lies  at 
the  foot  of  an  eminence,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  castle, 
in  which  the  Turkish  governor  of  the  surrounding  province  resides. 
Silver-ore  and  sulphur  are  procured  fr^m  mines  near  the  town.  The 
Lake  of  Okhrida  is  about  18  miles  long,  and  is  8  miles  across  in  the 
widest  part  It  is  in  the  valley  watered  by  the  Black  Drin,  which 
flows  through  the  lake.  It  abounds  with  fish.  The  pashalio  or  dis- 
trict of  Okhrida  is  mountainous  and  well  wooded ;  it  is  watered  by 
the  Black  Drin  and  the  ScombL  It  is  tolerably  productive  in  com, 
maize,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  fruit,  and  wine.  Cattle  and  bees 
are  reared,  and  game  is  tolerably  abundant  The  inhabitants  are 
reputed  to  make  the  best  soldiers  among  the  Albanians. 

OLD  MELDRUM.    [Abebdkbnbhire.] 

OLDBURT,  Worcestershire,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Hales  Owen, 
is  situated  near  the  junction  of  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  and  Worces- 
tershire, in  52*  80'  N.  lat,  2**  W.  long.,  distant  29  miles  N.N.E.  from 
Worcester,  and  120  miles  N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the 
town  of  Oldbury  is  given  in  the  Returns  of  the  Census  of  1851  as 
5114,  but  this  does  not  include  the  whole  of  the  town.  The  entire 
population  in  1851  was  11,641. 

The  town  of  Oldbury  has  very  much  increased  of  late  years,  owing 
to  the  extension  of  the  iron  trade.  The  parochial  chapel  of  Christ- 
church  is  a  commodious  brick  edifice  with  a  square  tower.  There  are 
chapels  for  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  New  Connexion  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Independents,  Christian  Brethren,  Roman  Catholics,  and 


Unitarians ;  and  National,  Free,  and  other  schools.  Besides  numerous 
iron-  and  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity,  there  are  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel,  of  locomotive  engines,  malt-miUs,  edge-tools,  hollow  iron 
ware,  bricks,  earthen  draining  tubes,  and  of  alkali  Boat-buUding  is 
carried  on,  and  there  are  corn-mills  and  breweries.  Oldbury  is  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  Birmingham  Canal ;  the  river  Tame  runs  through 
the  town,  turning  several  mills  in  its  course ;  and  the  Stour  Valley 
railway  passes  close  to  it  A  customaiy  market  is  held  weekly  on 
Saturdt^.    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

OLDBURY-ON-SEVERN.    [Glouobsteeshibb.] 

OLDCASTLE,  county  Meath,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Popr-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  Dublin,  Trim,  and  Enniskillen 
road,  in  58*  46'  N.  lat,  V  T  W.  long.,  24  mUes  N.W.  from  Trim,  51 
miles  N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  popuUtion  in  1851  was  1072.  Old- 
castle  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  15  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area 
of  85,912  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of  41,805 ;  m  1851  of  29,282. 
The  town  contains  a  parish  church,  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and 
Methodists,  a  National  school,  and  a  Free  school — a  handsome  edifice, 
capable  of  accommodating  1000  children,  and  supported  by  an  endow- 
ment of  7502L,  bequeathed  by  Lawrence  Gibson,  Esq.  In  the  town 
are  a  neat  market-place  and  court-house,  and  a  dispensaiy  and  Union 
workhouse.  Near  the  town  are  extensive  corn-mills.  The  market  is  on 
Monday,  for  yams  and  provisions.    Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly. 

OLDENBURG,  a  grand-duchy  in  the  north  of  Germany,  consists  of 
three  distinct  portions.  1.  The  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  properly  so 
called,  which  lies  between  52**  54'  and  58"*  44'  N.  lat,  7''  40'  and 
8''  45'  E.  long.,  contains  2083  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
North  Sea;  E.  by  the  Hanoverian  province  of  Bremen,  the  territory 
of  the  city  of  Bremen,  and  the  Hanoverian  province  of  Hoya;  S.  by 
Osnabriick ;  and  W.  by  the  Hanoverian  province  of  Meppen  and  East 
Friesland.  2.  The  Principality  of  Liibeck,  which  is  surrounded  by 
the  duchy  of  Holstein,  contains  187  square  miles.  One  large  portion 
is  compact  and  unbroken ;  the  remainder  is  scattered  on  the  banks  of 
the  Schwartau  and  the  Trave.  8.  The  Principality  of  Birkenfeld 
(area,.  194  square  miles^,  which  is  noticed  in  a  sepsrate  article.  [Bib- 
KSNFELD.]  These  territories  form  the  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg,  and 
together  with  the  lordship  of  Kniphausen,  which  has  peculiar  relations 
with  Oldenburg,  have  a  total  area  of  2431  square  xniles,  with  a  total 
population  of  285,149,  according  to  the  census  of  1852. 

The  duchy  of  Oldenbuxg  proper  is  a  part  of  the  great  plain  of 
Northern  Germany,  without  mountains  or  hiUs,  and  without  forests. 
Heaths  and  moors  altematjs  with  cultivated  spots.  The  most  extensive 
of  the  moors  is  the  Great  Saterland  Moor,  which  is  traversed  by  the 
Soste  and  the  Leda,  or  Saterems,  and  covers  a  large  part  of  Oldenburg 
and  Hanover,  extending  from  the  Hunte  to  the  Ems.  The  coasts  are 
low,  and  protected  against  the  inroads  of  the  sea  partly  by  dunes  and 
partly  by  dykes,  like  those  in  Holland.  The  mouths  of  the  Weser  and 
the  Jahde  are  lined  with  dykes.  The  soil  of  the  interior  of  the 
country  is  poor,  but  there  is  rich  marsh-land  on  the  banks  of  the 
Weser  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jahde.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Weser  (which  forms  the  boundary  between  Oldenburg  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Bremen),  the  Jahde  (wMch  enters  and  gives  name  to  the 
large  Bay  of  Jahde,  an  inlet  of  the  North  Sea),  the  Hunte  (a  feeder 
of  the  Weser),  and  the  Hase  and  the  Leda,  tributaries  of  the  Ems. 
There  are  no  large  lakes ;  the  most  considerable,  the  Zwischenahner 
Meer,  is  6  miles  in  circuxnference,  and  its  banks  are  surrounded  by 
picturesque  well-wooded  eminences. 

The  Bay  of  Jahde  is  entered  from  the  North  Sea,  to  the  south  of 
Wangeroog  Island  (which  belongs  to  Oldenburg),  by  a  strait  about 
4  miles  wide,  which  separates  the  territory  of  Kniphausen  on  the 
west  from  a  projection  of  the  duchy  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Weser.  Inside  this  strait  the  bay  widens  out  to  about  12  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  about  10  mUes  in  its  greatest  length  from  north  to 
south.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  bay  (it  is  said)  is  nowhere  less  than 
6  fathoms,  and  the  river  Jahde  itself  is  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
merchant  ships  to  enter.  Prussia,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  naval 
port  and  arsenal  on  the  North  Sea,  purchased  the  sovereign^  of  the 
bay  and  5000  moigen  (8154  acres)  of  land,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Jahde,  in  1858,  from  the  grand-duke  of  Oldenburg,  and  entered  into 
possession  of  the  territory  thus  oeded  in  December  1864. 

The  climate  is  damp  and  subject  to  frequent  fogSL  The  natural 
productions  are  com  of  all  kinds,  flax,  hemp,  some  hops,  culinary 
vegetables,  timber  for  building,  snd  wood  for  fueL  There  are  the 
usual  domestic  animals,  especially  very  good  horses,  poultry,  game, 
fish,  and  bees.  Turf  is  dug  for  niel ;  pipe-  and  brick-clay  are  found, 
and  also  building-stone.  The  principslity  of  Liibeck  is  fljit^  and 
resembles  Oldenburg  in  its  soil  and  dimate,  but  it  contains  some 
beautiful  lakes,  espedslly  those  of  Ploen  and  Eutin.  The  Sohwartan 
and  the  Trave  are  the  cUef  rivers. 

The  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  agriculture  and  the 
breeding  of  cattle.  There  are  very  few  villages ;  the  farm-houses  lie 
quite  isolated  in  the  centre  of  the  farms.  There  are  no  great  manu- 
factures ;  but  the  people  make  considerable  quantities  of  coarse  linen, 
worsted  stockings,  and  thread*  Oldenburg  is  extremely  well  situated 
for  commerce,  but  the  trade  is  chiefly  a  coasting-trade,  which  is  carried 
on  in  vessels  with  one  or  two  masts,  from  20  to  40  tons  burden,  calca« 
lated  for  navigating  the  shallows  ('watten ')  that  ooour  between  the 
Ems  and  the  Eider.    Ships  are  built  at  several  places  on  the  Wesev 
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•ad  along  the  ooMt  The  ezporto  include  horaeiy  oxen,  linen,  leather, 
law  hide^,  rags,  &a.  principally  to  Holland  and  the  Hanaeaiic  citiea. 
The  reyenue,  according  to  the  budget  for  1854,  waa,  from  the  duohy 
of  Oldenbuig,  891,000  tbalers;  from  the  principidity  of  Lubeck, 
187,400  thalen  {  and  from  Birkenfeld,  116,700  tbalers.  The  expendi- 
ture for  these  three  diyisionB  in  the  same  year  was  estimated  at 
979,000, 148,800,  and  127,800  tbalers  respectively.  The  public  debt 
in  1868  amounted  to  1,400,000  thalers.  The  armed  force  maintained 
amounts  to  8678  men.  Of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  all  Qermans  (with 
the  exception  of  about  1500  Jews),  72,540  are  Catholics,  and  all  the 
rest  Protestants,  chiefly  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  Lutheran  is 
the  established  religion. 

With  rospect  to  education,  Oldenburg  is  rather  backward.  The 
rarity  of  idUages  renders  it  difficult  to  establish  schools.  The  various 
branches  of  a  learned  education  are  now  taught  in  the  Protestant 
gymnasium  at  Oldenburg,  the  Boman  Catholic  gymnasium  at  Vechta^ 
and  the  Latin  schoola  at  Jever  and  Eutin. 

Am  a  member  of  the  Qerman  confederation,  in  conjunction  with 
Anhalt  and  Schwarzburg,  Oldenburg  has  the  15th  place,  or  vote  in 
the  select  council  of  the  Diet,  and  one  vote  of  its  own  in  conjunction 
with  Kniphausen  in  the  full  council.  The  contingent  to  the  arm^  of 
the  confederation  ia  2207  men.  The  constitution  is  monarchical. 
The  government  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line. 

Hittory. — The  house  of  Oldenburg  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in 
Europe ;  the  emperor  of  Russia,  the  kings  of  Denmark,  and  the  late 
royal  family  of  Sweden  are  descended  from  it.  Oldenburg  is  the 
onginal  seat  of  the  family.  Christian  I.  founded  the  town  of  Olden- 
burg in  1155,  and  assumed  the  title  of  count.  Joseph  II.  gave  to  the 
two  counties,  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst,  the  rank  of  a  duchy  in 
1773,  and  assigned  it  to  that  family  as  an  hereditary  principality  to 
the  house  of  Holatein-Qottorp.  In  1808  the  dudiy  joined  the  Rhenish 
confederation;  but  Napoleon,  in  1810,  incorporated  the  duchy  with 
the  French  empire.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  duke  recovered 
his  own  dominions ;  the  congress  of  Vienna  also  assigned  to  him  the 

Srinoipality  of  Birkenfeld ;  he  obtained  from  Russia  the  lordship  of 
ever,  and  likewise  obtained  some  claim  to  the  lordships  of  Varel  and 
Kniphausen,  which  was  disputed  by  Count  Bentinok,  the  proprietor 
of  both. 

The  lorddhip  of  Kniphauten^  wluch  lies  between  the  lordship  of 
Yever  and  the  Jahde,  was  acknowledged  an  independent  power  by 
the  Diet  of  the  Germanic  confederation  in  1826.  It  is  the  smallest 
of  the  states  of  the  confederation,  its  territory  measuring  only 
17  square  miles.  The  sovereignty  vests  in  Count  Bentinck,  who  has 
his  own  flag,  and  enjoys  all  the  rights  accorded  to  the  state  imder  the 
old  Qerman  empire,  but  he  ^mishes  his  contingent  to  the  army  of 
the  confederation  indirectly  through  the  grand-duke  of  Oldenburg^ 
The  capital  of  the  state  Is  Knvphau$en^  a  small  village  with  a  fortified 
castle ;  the  count  resides  chiefly  at  VareL 

Oldenburg,  the  capital,  in  58°  20'  K.  lat,  8*  11'  E.  long.,  is  a  well- 
built  town  on  the  navigable  river  Huute;  the  ramparts  have  been 
converted  into  public  walks  and  gardens.  The  population  is  8000, 
including  that  of  the  two  siiburbe.  The  palace  is  a  very  handsome 
building  with  a  fine  park.  There  are  some  tanneries,  distilleries,  and 
soap  manufactories  in  the  town.  The  public  institutiona  are— a 
gymnasium,  a  seminary  for  schoolmasters,  a  military  school,  an 
observatory,  and  a  collection  of  antiquities,  The  grand  ducal  library 
contains  60,000  volumes. 

Vard,  on  a  canal  which  joins  the  Jahde,  and  forms  a  harbour  which 
merchantmen  can  enter  at  high-water,  has  8200  inhabitants.  Jirver, 
in  a  fertile  country  to  the  north  of  Kniphausen,  on  a  navigable  canal, 
is  a  wsJled  town  with  8400  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  tobacco, 
leather,  and  spirits,  and  trade  largelv  in  cattle.  BvJtin,  which  is  the 
only  town  in  the  principality  of  Lubeck,  is  on  the  bank  of  a  lake, 
has  a  palace  of  the  grand-duke  with  a  beautiful  park,  and  2800 
inhabitants. 
OLDHAH^  Lancashire  a  parliamentary  borough,  manufacturing 


and  markei-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union^  in  the  psrish  of 
Prestwich-cum-Oldham,-is  situated  on  an  eminenee  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Medlock,  in  53°  88'  N.  lat,  2**  V  W.  long.,  disUat 
50  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Lancaster,  191  miles  K.W.  by  K.  from 
London  by  road,  and  195}  miles  by  the  Korth- Western  and  Lancashire 
railways.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  in  1S51  wai 
52,820;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough  72,857.  The  town  ii 
governed  by  commissioners  appointed  under  the  Police  Act  of  1S28. 
The  borough  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Manchester.  Oldham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  seven  townships  and 
one  ohapelzy,  with  an  area  of  16,872  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  86,788. 

The  rapid  rise  of  Oldham  is  mainly  attributable  to  its  situation 
near  extensive  qoal-mines,  which  give  employment  to  many  of  the 
population*  and  lo  the  great  increase  of  cotton  manufactures.  The 
number  of  steam-engines  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fustiann, 
cotton,  and  woollen  and  silk  goods  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  100. 
Hat-making  is  a  very  important  branch  of  the  industry  of  Oldham. 
There  are  several  extensive  iron-  and  brass-foundries,  machine-making 
factories,  gas-meter  manufactories,  tanneries,  rope-works,  and  other 
establishments.  The  town  is  weU  supplied  with  water,  and  is  lighted 
with  gas.  The  town-hall  is  a  handsome  structure,  containing  various 
rooms  for  public  business.  Besides  the  pariah  church,  which  was 
rebuilt  about  1880,  Oldham  possesses  a  chapel  of  ease,  chapels  for 
Wesleyan,  Primitive,  Kew  Connexion,  and  Association  Methodists, 
Independents,  Baptiato,  Unitarians,  and  Roman  CathoUca.  The  Blue- 
Coat  school  was  founded  at  Oldham-Edge,  from  bequests  of  Thomas 
Henshaw,  Esq.,  which,  with  interest,  amounted  in  1829  to  more  than 
100,0002.  The  Qrammar  school,  foimded  in  1611,  has  an  income  from 
endowment  of  802.  a  year,  and  had  54  sdiolars  in  1858.  There  are 
also  Kational,  British,  and  Infant  schools,  and  schools  supported  by 
the  Primitive  and  the  Kew  Connexion  Methodists;  a  Ivoeum,  a  sub- 
scription library,  a  woridng  man's  hall,  and  a  savings  bank  A  county 
court  is  held.  Saturday  is  the  market-day.  Fairs  are  held  in 
February,  May,  July,  and  October. 

OLEAROa    rAiiTiPABoa.] 

OLEQGIO.    pfovARA.] 

OL^RON.    [CHABSNTis-Lnr&BixuB&l 

OLITE.    [Navarha.] 

OLIYENZA.    [EsTBEiCADUBA,  Spanish.] 

OLLERTON.    [Nottimqhamshire.] 

OLMEDO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Leon  and 
modem  province  of  Talladolid,  28  miles  S.  from  the  city  of  Yalladolid, 
is  situated  on  an  eminence  in  a  fertile  plain,  between  the  Eresma  and 
the  Adaja,  two  small  rivers,  which  aftiorwards  unite,  and  enter  the 
Duero  by  the  southern  bank.  It  is  surrounded  by  ruined  walls,  and 
contains  a  population  of  1860.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  importance 
and  strength,  but  is  now  in  a  state  of  decav.  Two  great  battlea  were 
fought  here  in  1445  and  1467,  during  the  roignB  of  Juan  IL  and 
Enrique  lY.,  kings  of  Castilla, 

OLMCTZ.    [Moeavia.] 

OLNEY,  Buckinghamshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Olney, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  in  52**  9'  N.  lat^,  0°  41^ 
W.  long.,  distant  19  miles  N.E.  from  BudLingham,  and  55  miles  K.N.W. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  2829.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeacozury  of  Buckingham  and  dioceae  of 
Oxford.  The  church,  an  early  English  edifice,  is  a  spacious  building, 
with  a  tower  and  stone  spire,  185  feet  high.  The  Baptists  and 
Independents  have  chapela  There  are  National,  British,  and  Infant 
schools,  and  some  almshouses  Over  the  Ouse  is  a  bridge  of  four 
arches,  with  several  small  arches  extending  over  the  meadows,  which 
in  winter  are  frequently  flooded.  Lace-making  is  the  chief  employ- 
ment. The  market-day  is  Thursday;  three  fairs  are  held  in  the 
J  ear.  Olney  was  the  residence  of  the  poet  Cowper,  and  the  Rot. 
ohn  Kewton  was  curate  here  during  the  residence  of  Cowper. 
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